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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this Fri- 
day our Nation will, once azain, cele- 
brate that unforgettable milestone in 
human history when 13 colonies declared 
their independence and a new Nation 
was born. 

As we observe July 4, 1958, we look 
about us and find a world in flux; a 
world that has vastly changed from the 
days of the Thirteen Colonies. 

While once the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans Were barriers, today, in the jet 
age, they can be crossed almost like 
Ponds. 

Time and space haye been shattered 
by man’s ingenuity and inventiveness. 

The Strategic Air Command jet 
tankers broke east-west and west-east 
records just last week in crossing the 
Atlantic in under 6 hours, Even those 
Speeds will be surpassed within a rela- 
tively brief period, not only by military 
jets, but by the first jet civilian trans- 
Ports which will soon be put into opera- 


There is but one ocean which, today, 
Washes the shores of every land, It is 
Ocean of air, and we and every coun- 
are all next to that ocean. We can 
all be reached across that ocean, and we 
a reach others across that ocean of 
Under these circumstances, where 
once a Declaration of Independence was 
Sufficient, today, in the judgment of 
ng observers, a declaration of in- 
terdependence is essential. 
t concept was rightly expressed by 
the distinguished Prime Minister of the 
nited Kingdom, the Right Honorable 
Harold MacMillan, who recently ad- 
us. We, for example, and the 
Peoples of Great Britain, are interde- 
Pendent, just as we are interdependent 
th other peoples of the Atlantic alli- 
ance and of other parts of the world. 
88 the 18th century, a great American 
7 his associates at the time of the 
of the Declaration, “We must all 
hang together, or we shall all hang 
Separately.” 
tenn this age, when international com- 
the continues to threaten the world, 
fact eral and figurative truth of that 
Can be seen at every hand. 
me One Jooks behind the Iron Curtain 
Daisies See hanging on the gallows the 
ots of Hungary and of other lands. 
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He will see them, as well, riddled beneath 
Communist firing squads. 

If one looks elsewhere he can see in his 
mind’s eye the Soviet rocket bases zeroed- 
in at North American and other targets. 
If one looks elsewhere he will see Soviet 
jet bases with planes ready to fly off in 
the event that the day ever comes, as we 
hope it will not, when the world’s future 
could be decided in an hour of inter- 
continental warfare. 

Under these circumstances, the very 
least that we can do is to weld further the 
bonds of the free world. We must main- 
tain our independence, our national sov- 
ereignty, but we must cooperate to a 
greater extent than ever before in human 
history if we would survive. 

This is not simply my concept; it was 
a concept sagely expressed at a signifi- 
cant address which was delivered a few 
months ago to the student body of De- 
fiance College, Defiance, Ohio, by Mr. 
Samuel F. Pryor, Jr. 

At that time, Mr. Pryor made this 
sound suggestion for a declaration of 
interdependence; a concept paralleling, 
as I have indicated, the expression of 
Prime Minister MacMillan, and other 
great Western leaders. 

I send to-the desk now the text of this 
address. I point out that, not so long 
ago, I referred to a 1954 address which 
had, likewise, been delivered by Mr. 
Pryor. That particular address was en- 
titled “Wings or Caves.“ It contained a 
prophetic statement about the military 
significance of weather control. Re- 
cently I pointed out how the keen obser- 
vations in that address had been borne 
out by the headlines of 4 years later. 

The present address is in the same 
patriotic vein and it, once again, scans 
the future for developments affecting the 
life of this Nation and of like-minded 
nations throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this very illuminating speech, as deliv- 
ered before the student body of Defiance 
College. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 
ADDRESS BY SAMUEL F. PRYOR, JR, VICE PRESI- 

DENT OF PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, 

BEFORE THE STUDENT BODY OF THE DEFIANCE 

COLLEGE, DEFIANCE, OHIO, DECEMBER 12, 

1957 

When your good president graciously in- 
vited me to visit with you today, my ac- 
ceptance was based on two things: First, 
my deep admiration for him and for the 
splendid aid he has rendered our President. 
Secondly, my belief that if we are to make 
any material progress toward a better and 
more stable world it will come through the 
thoughts and actions of young men and 
young women such as yourselves. He wished 
me to speak to you about the smaliness of 
the entire world; its interdependence and 


the monumental curiosity of all its people 
about the other peoples and their eagerness 
to visit and to be visited. 

I believe the essence of what Kevin Me- 
Cann has asked me to talk to you about can 
be embodied in one word—and that word is 
time. Time in reality, time past, time pres- 
ent, time future, 

All that I have to say in the very few 
minutes that I have-with you relates in one 
way or the other to the concept of time in 
relation to the world today. 

A student of modern social conditions, 
Peter Drucker, has said in his thoughtful 
book America’s Next 20 Years, “We forget 
that time is a moving thing. We are in the 
midst of time, and if we are caught up by 
it, it is because we have failed to recognize 
that time is no longer measured by the 
calendar or the clock.” A 

The fateful words of the Bible concerning 
the arrival of the time of death, “Ye know 
not the day or the hour,” have come sud- 
denly to have as much meaning to us a 
nation as they always have had for us as 
individuals. 

Three weeks ago in southern Arabia I 
visited the ancient pre-Christian kingdom 
of Qataban, the lengendary home of the 
Queen of Sheba. I saw its capital Timma, 
the great lost city of Shabwa, the ancient 
frankincense city of Sumharum, civilizations 
that have been buried under the sands for 
now over 2,000 years. 

Each of these cities in its proper time stood 
at the peak of achievement and accomplish- 
ments. Each exerted its influence through- 
out the then-known world, each was the 
leader of its time. In every respect each one 


“of them paralleled the current high status 


of the United States. 

Pondering over these ruins caused me to 
wonder about ourselves—how much time 
do we have, and if we squander it to our 
ultimate destruction, how will our epitaph 
read? 

Will it say, as Toynbee has so often re- 
corded of one civilization after another, it 
died from within?” : 

We have so little time. We as a nation are- 

in a most dangerous and unusual position, 
for we have practically committed the first 
punch to the other great world power of the 
century. We dislike everything they stand 
for, yet the short term cholce of weapons is 
theirs, not ours. It has been stated over and 
over sgain by many Presidents that we will 
not declare a shooting war. Therefore, we 
must be ready for whatever they may throw 
our way. We must have that kind of ma- 
terial strength which, unfortunately, is the 
only kind of strength they respect, so that 
we may ultimately achieve our long-term 
aims. 
We must be ready for the first round in 
order to guarantee that there is a second, 
because it is the second round and the rounds 
that follow wherein our real strength Lies. 

But let's not kid ourselves—the United 
States is at war—a technical, economic, and 
political war. This war is one of influenc- 
ing the minds of men. -If we shoot the works 
in our own economy by being forced by ene- 
my strategy into the single area of the sput- 
nik, then we are surely in trouble. We can- 
not afford to think and talk about a space 
war to a point which may result in the loss 
of the real war, 
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And if we are not careful we will lose this 
war, Russia is hoping we will fall for her 
diversionary tactics. She would like noth- 
ing better than to see the United States 
throw her entire resources of science and re- 
search into the sputnik area and leave the 
other vast flelds of technological develop- 
ment lagging. We would never catch up if 
such a policy were followed. 

Should not our own strategy be to move 
forward on a broad scientific front, covering 
sputnik and space filght, but also covering 
the many other facets of science, arts, and 
skills? 

When just recently in Arabia seated on the 
rugs in the Emir's palace in the Waddie 
Behan, I noticed a short-wave radio with a 
Russian frequency band, the only modern 
piece of furniture in ,the room, I soon 
learned from their questions that Russia 
had won a skirmish in putting the sputnik 
into outer space ahead of us, Many abroad 
and here believe this is just as important as 
the victory in the Korean war, but may I say 
to you truly it is a diversionary development. 
We could wreck our whole economy by going 
all out to equal this feat alone. Assuming 
we did, then Russia will be ready with some- 
thing else to divert us. Strategy in this war 
of influencing minds of men should be to de- 
vise a diversion of equal importance to the 
United States. We must always remember 
that while our eyes were diverted to the 
Berlin airlift, Russia sovietized China. 

In what field does the United States sur- 
pass the entire world? The answer is com- 
petitive enterprise—mass production and 
free manpower. Where are we ahead? In 
the production and use by each and every- 
one of us of everything—homes, automobiles. 
shoes, food—but may I talk about transport 
planes—planes that can take cargo and peo- 
ple from the United States to other countries, 
that can operate carrying cargo and people. 
between any two points in the world. Planes 
can carry more than people and goods, they 
also can carry ideas and ideals, Strategy 
calls for some such plan now, Exchange of 
goods between countries develops their econ- 
omy and influences their thinking. One 
American hotel in a foreign country will 
earn dollars, so necessary in these days of 
dollar balances, to purchase goods from us 
and at the same time be a symbol of our way 
of life and an informal embassy spreading 
goodwill and friendship. 

The establishment of American-type ho- 
tels in a foreign country, where comfortable 
hotels previously have been rare, will per- 
form miracles in stimulating foreign travel. 
A relatively small number of our citizens 
have been overseas, but countless numbers 
would go if they had assurance of simple 
but adequate accommodations, 

What better point 4 plan could be devised 
to distribute dollars and to achieve under- 
standing between peoples than to encourage 
travel by United States citizens. 

Let us consider for a moment the implica- 
tions of the jet age whose threshold we are 
a bout to cross. Next year my company will 
receive its first jet Clipper which will carry 
130 passengers, the first true all-jet airliner 
designed to fly the Atlantic at 600 miles an 
hour. Believe me, 600 miles an hour is 
nothing. On the drawing board, our tech- 
nical advisers are already discussing speeds 
from 4,000 miles an hour up. However, the 
speed of our jet Clippers, the first one now 
already off the production line, is such that 
you will be able to fly to Europe and back In 
a single day—breakfast in New York, lunch 
in Paris, dinner again in New York—or break- 
fast in New York and lunch in Honolulu. 

In effect, the size ot the world will be vir- 
tually cut in half because flying epeeds will 
be twice as fast as they are now and when 
the jet age comes in full flower, virtually no 
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place on earth will be more than a few hours 
from your nearest airport. This fact alone 
destroys any practical concept of isolationism. 

We, in Pan American, are forever striving 
to bring the cost of such trips within the 
reach of everyone. Man has long been the 
prisoner of two jallers in his quest to travel; 
one is time, the other money. 
eliminated one jailer, because you can now 
apend a 2 weeks’ vacation in most of the 
wonderful spots of the earth, and spend at 
the most a night and a day reaching your 
destination. 


And we have made progress too in our 


work to bring travel costs down. In fact, 
Iam proud to say in Pan American we have 
pioneered every effort to bring the air voy- 
age into the price range of an ever-increasing 
number of people. 

Moreover, because we believe our Clippers 
can Increasingly become instruments for un- 
derstanding and peace, we have conducted 
our own fellowship program for over two dec- 
ades, Through this program we have flown 
hundreds of Latin American students to this 
country to attend 82 colleges in the 36 States 
and the District of Columbia, Through it, 
hundreds of American students haye studied 
in Latin America. 

In addition, our Clippers have carried hun- 
dreds of students from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America to attend youth forums 
in this country where they have lived and 
learned about America with their own eyes 
and have returned home as our understand- 
ing friends. 

May I illustrate with an example—it in- 
volves 33 young men and women who are 
college freshmen this year, f 

Each member of this group lives in a dif- 
ferent country. They came together in New 
York just a year ago as delegates to the Her- 
ald Tribune Forum for High Schools, They 
were high school seniors then—or the equiv- 
alent in their own school systems. They ar- 
rived in December, remained in the United 
States for 3 months visiting in American 
homes and American schools, and then in 
March participated in the annual high 

‘school forum at the Waldorf Astoria. 

One Sunday afternoon they came to visit 
me in Greenwich—ali 33 of them. Lowell 
Thomas, Jr. came over and showed them 
some film he and my daughter, his wife, had 
taken on a trip through Africa, Afghanistan, 
into Pakistan, and up into the Hunza Valley. 

One big reel took an hour and a half to 
run off. When he finished that reel, he said 
he had another but probably they'd had 
enough. Enough? The boys and girls in- 
sisted that he go through the second reel, 
another hour and a half, and they gave it 
close and critical attention. After the show- 
ing, those who had come from Africa and 
the Middle East were besieged with ques- 
tions by the others. ? 

Student travel is the kind of airborne mis- 
sion that is greeted with open arms and is 
the harbinger of hope and understanding 
which, if give time, may reach its destina- 
tion before the bomber has had time to drop 
its bombs, or the guided missile to be 
launched. 1 

But these efforts, as significant as they 
may be; are pebbles on the beach, compared 
to what needs to be accomplished. 

As I traveled throughout the Middle East, 
I was impressed with another parallel which 
has to do with this matter of time. In the 
time of Christ the whole orbit of his teach- 
ings covered an area much smaller than the 
State of Ohio. We flew this whole orbit in 
two hours. After his death, the journeys 
of his apostle covered an area from Asia 
Minor to Rome—a distance just about com- 
parable to that between New York and 
Chicago. 

The Mayflower required 2 months to jour- 
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ney across the Atlantic A the time of pas- 
sage was just about the same when there 
were 13 colonies along the eastern seaboard 
a century later. I would like for you to ask 
yourselves, was it really the Stamp Act, the 
tax on tea, and the lack of representation 
in Parliament that brought about a Declara- 
tion of Independence or was it the great 
separation in time of the colonies from the 
mother country. I think your answer will be 
that these political considerations were, dn- 
deed, the cause but perhaps they might have 
been otherwise resolved if we could have 
flown to London In 10 hours in 1766 as we can 
in 1957. But that is only second guessing of 
a highly speculative nature. It did take 2 
months to get to London and there was a 
Declaration of Independence, What our fore- 
fathers had no way of seeing was that the 
time would come when another declaration 
would be highly appropriate. A declaration 
of interdependence. For, not only are we 
interdependent with England and the British 
Commonwealth but with all the free world. 

We have the NATO organization, we have 
the Pan American Union, we have the United 
Nations Charter. The latter is an expression 
of interdependence, even though some of its 
members seek to nullify it by persistent 
use of the veto and by walking out on dis- 
cussions which they find unpalatable, 

The Soviet plan is so clear it seems im- 
possible that the free world might be taken 
in by its varied simplicities. Its plan can 
be stated in the old and military axiom, 
“Divide and conquer.“ Never engage in a 
total force if you can separate that force 
into its parts. Small morsels are easier to 
swallow and digest—and there is less danger 
of choking: For example, the devious Soviet 
role in the Suez crisis. This was followed 
up elsewhere in the Middle East with bribes, 
chlcanery—the big lie. The Communist 
Party will stop at nothing, It has done its 
best to arouse suspicion and distrust be- 
tween the United States and its friends— 
even to the point of planting and creating 
doubts between our good British friends 
and ourselves. 

We must have many NATO conferences. 
With renewed faith we must strengthen the 
bond of friendship and security of our al- 
lied, military, and economic treaties. What 
more fruitful outcome could there be than 
a new free world declaration of interdepend- 
ence. 

Let us bring this problem right back to 
your own campus, If you are like any 
other young men and women, and I know 
you are, you have found many good friends 
when, as the saying goes, you “got to know 
them better.” No one chooses his or her 
friends more critically than the young and 
yet, as undergraduates you have found on 
your campus someone who has offered you 
a wonderful friendship. 

Multiply your campus many times over 
and you have our world as it is today—and 
as it is being reshaped by this new concept 
of time. For this kind of time brings na- 
tions into contact with each other. 

There is one big unanswered question 
‘which each of us must ponder—that Is, 
whether our minds and our hearts have it 
within them to match the speed of sound 
and understanding—in love for our fellow 
man—not just in our own backyard, not 
just in our county, or our State or country, 
but across the earth. This is the kind of 
program the Soviet Party fears most, It is 
long and hard and fraught with danger and 
difficulty, but there is nothing new in that. 

It is our solemn obligation to walk this 
path in friendship and peace in fulfillment 
of our mission on earth because then, and 
then only, can all of us join together and 
truthfully say, “Thy kingdom come Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
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HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the R=corn the text of 
an address delivered by Mr. Wendell O. 
Edwards, Assistant Commissioner for 
Operations, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, at Phoenix, the capital of Ari- 
zona, the State which I have the honor, 

Part, to represent. 

Mr. Edwards, in the opening para- 
graph of his remarks, recognized the 

endous growth of Arizona. It is a 
lure for me to place this kind of 
Speech in the Recorp, because we are 
A being covered with gloom by people 
rom many parts of the United States 
Who seem to think they have a depres- 
Sion on their hands. I urge those who 
there is a definite depression or 
recession in progress to take advantage 
of their vacation period to visit. Arizona. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARIZONA HOME BUILDING BREAKING ALL 
* RECORDS 2 
en over 4 years since I have had 
platen in Phoenix. And what I have 
you be the past 36 hours convinces me that 
ve in this ares not only the fastest 
h; but the greatest potential for future 
of any State in the country. You 
hibited youngest State and you have ex- 
bana the virility of youth. Just a quick 
2 parison of our 1957 and 1958 figures on 
none received in our Phoenix and 
than Offices shows 3,€28 more this year 
last or an increase of 131 percent. 
— for a certain State, that I had better 
osa non this is the largest Increase for any 
aa in the Nation. 
ot d this FHA activity is only indicative 
TAr Population growth of about half a mil- 
almost 100 percent; personal income 
— of 171 percent; retail sales of 160 
in the” life insurance sales up 360 percent 
few ose perlod. This just mentions a 
fi the bullish chamber of commerce 
Sures, - 
I have pn asked to comment on the 
new hous: legislation in the 
Congress this year. 2 75 Coreen still in 
hearin, 
this 


f 


and the House not yet scheduling 
gs it is very dificult to predict at 
. what will come out. We are very 
bin a as an industry that the “quickie” 
That Passed and signed in early April. 
for one Several important stimulants 
categ industry, lower downpayments in all 
con 8 „elimination of mortgage discount 
for » and an immediate market at par 
Na loans under $13.500 sold to the Federal 
Adequate sor gage Association. There is an 
for al Supply of mortgage funds this year 
Prices tilt des and types of homes and at 
The that builders can live with, 

its Senate Housing Commitee has held 
en ee and has been in executive ses- 

15 has reported favorably on a pro- 
Clations ton the savings and loan asso- 


ratio 
well mortgage loans. This might 
House’ Passed by both the Senate and the 
hee e Administration has felt that 
always furnished this high ratio 


to enter into a coinsurance plan for: 
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loan to all types of lenders and that any 
new law with a coinsurance feature should 
be made applicable to every lender and not 
just to the savings and loan associations. 
Many savings and loan associations all over 
the country are using FHA along with their 
conventional le Our agency stands 
ready to receive all applications and insure 
them for the savings and loans—not at 90 
percent, but up to 97 percent of loan to 
value. 

The administration has asked that the 
elderly housing program be removed from 
section 207 (our multi-family-housing pro- 
cedure) and put under a separate section 
229; so that the program can be more easily 
administered not only in Washington but in 
the field. With Arizona known as one of 
the best retirement areas, housing for the 
elderly has particular significance here. 

Whatever is included in this year’s leg- 
isiation, you may be sure that your Sen- 
ators GOLDWATER and HAYDEN and your Con- 
gressmen have been of great help to the 
administration in getting a law that will 
make it easier for everyone to build, finance, 
and sell homes. 

At this time I want to thank the industry 
here; Both Mr. Cole and Mr. Mason re- 
quested that I thank you for your help in 
recent legislation and particularly in getting 
fast approval of our $4 billion authorization 
for insurance commitments. This last bill 
was passed and signed by President Eisen- 
hower on Wednesday and allowed our offices 
to continue to issue commitments with 
only a 4-day stoppage. Don't let your inter- 
est lag in legislative developments. A bad 
law can be an unworkable law {like dis- 
count controls last year); and a good iaw 
can provide greater service for all segments 
of our dynamic industry. 

In Washington we have been able in the 
last few months to inaugurate a few new 
features to help our field processing. A per- 
manent fee appraisal panel has been added 
to all our field staffs, following the realiza- 
tion that salaried staff personnel alone could 
not handle the vast volume of existing ap- 
plications that have been flooding our offices. 
We need more appraisers—we have made 
this a permanent part of our procedure. 


- We will, if necessary, take the time to train 


appraisers in our method. Form 2570 is 
being eliminated. Mortgage credit require- 
ments have been streamlined and liberalized. 
Use of necessary built-ins has been en- 
couraged and given full value, For the 
builders who are in a jam and cannot walt 
for commitments, our office can issue a letter 
of intent allowing them to trench and start 
construction to keep their crews working. 
We are cooperating very closely with the 
local VA offices and stand ready to handle 
any or all of the land planning and engi- 
neering consultation on new tracts, even 
though we realize that many sales will be 
made to veterans rather than through FHA. 
Other imnovations are coming to help 
smooth out the processing delays. 

Now let me get back on the chamber of 
commerce bandwagon again. Yesterday, as 
I visited many of your projects, I inquired 
where the sliding glass doors were purchased. 
The answer, “On the coast.” I asked where 
the windows came from and the same an- 
swer, I could have looked over these same 
houses and found a dozen items (some of 
them small and insignificant) which could 
very easily be manufactured or at least as- 
sembled here in Arizona. Everyone knows 
that housing and people bring service stores 
of all types, but housing in the numbers fn 
the numbers that your local industry Is pro- 
ducing should bring new manufacturing in- 
dustries and quickly. A door-and-window 
factory can be set up with a minimum of 
capital and you have the manufactured ex- 
trusions in the Reynolds plant here in 
Phoenix. Why buy on the coast what you 
can manufacture here—further adding to 
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your employment and population and hous- 
ing demand. ’ 

And in closing, may I plead for complete 
industry cooperation on a national level. 
Too often our industry has gone off on its 
several tangents, the builders in their direc- 
tion, the lenders in seyeral directions and 
the sales brokers in another direction. Let's 
work as & team, for it's only teamwork that 
can do the job that Is ahead of us, a team 
made up of architect, builder, lenders, and 
brokers. One and one-half million new 
homes in the early 1960's will require more. 
legislation, more manufacturing, and more 
teamwork from everyone. Time is running 
out. 
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Results of Questionnaire in the Second 
Congressional District of Washington 
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HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the results of my 
third annual questionnaire which I sent 
to 75,000 voters in my district. The re- 
turn has been excellent, amounting to 10 
percent of the total. This, I believe, in- 
dicates the interest of the people in the 
eas District in national and world af- 

airs. 

The returns have been grouped into six 
categories. These categories are self- 
explanatory. They include labor, white 
collar, farmers, professional, business 
and miscellaneous. The last category 
includes unsigned questionnaires, stu- 
dents, housewives, retired persons, and 
others who cannot be easily classified 
into one of the other groups. 

I am greatly encouraged by the sub- 
stantial thought given to the issues cov- 
ered by the questionnaire. Many per- 
sons took the trouble to present detailed 
comments on the most important issues, 
and I have been able to use these com- 
ments to help form within my own mind 
the path to follow in representing my 
district. 

Here are detailed results by percent- 
ages: 

First. Please number in order of im- 
portance the six issues you think most 
important today: Education, social se- 
curity, civil rights, national defense, ag- 
riculture, power, foreign affairs, budget 
and finance, labor, taxation, civil de- 
fense, other. 

Labor: National defense 30; educa- 
tion, 25; labor, 9; social security, 7; for- 
eign affairs, 7; taxation, 6. 

White collar: National defense, 44; 
education, 16; foreign affairs, 11; budg- 
et and finance, 8; taxation, 7. 

Farmer: National defense, 28; educa- 
tion, 21; agriculture, 17; budget and fi- 
nance, 8; civil rights, 7; social security, 
4; labor, 4. 

Professional: National defense, 41; 
education, 26; foreign affairs, 11; budget 
and finance, 5; civil rights, 3; taxation, 
3; 

Business: National defense, 46; educa- 
tion, 14; taxation, 9; budget and finance, 
8; foreign affairs, 6; civil rights, 4. i 
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Miscellaneous: National defense, 48; 
education, 21; budget and finance, 6; 
foreign affairs, 6; social security, 5; 
taxation, 3. 

All groups: National defense, 41; edu- 
cation, 21; foreign affairs, 8; budget and 
finance, 6; taxation, 5; labor, 6. 

Second. In view of possible sharply in- 
creased defense expenditures, check the 
program you think is the best solution: 
(A) Balanced budget at all costs with 
no tax increase, (B) deficit spending 
with no tax increase, (C) increase taxes 
to cover any deficit, 


Third. Do you favor a program of Fed- 


eral scholarships? 


Yes | No 
A A SAA A E EAS NER m| 33 
wW . collar 0 at 
7 
Profesional: 65 35 
Business... (35 45 
Miscellanvous. M 4i 
FN DESE E A ee Ae E REA 6 4w 


Fourth. Do you favor my dairymen's 
self-help bill, H. R. 9741, approved by the 
Grange and the National Milk Producers 
Federation, which would end the need 
for price supports and take the Govern- 


ment out of the dairy business by turning 


it over to the dairymen? 
Yes | No 
93 7 
KA] 6 
1 U 
ot 6 
97 3 
92 8 
a 7 


` Fifth. Do you favor increasing the 
social security benefits \with a corre- 
sponding increase in individual and em- 
ployer contributions? 


Sixth. Do you favor specific tax relief 
for small business? 


DROME an tes rpesaan OEN AS 
White collur— 


& 
BREENSR 


Seventh. Do you favor my bill, H. R. 
10364, to grant up to $1,000 tax deducticn 
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to parents for each dependent attending 
college? 


Eighth, Do you favor continuation of 
the mutual security program with regard 
to (Ay military assistance, (B) economic 
gssistance? 


a aE S A ER 61 39 68 3 
White collar. 73 27 64 32 
Farmer. E 42 66 31 
Professionul_. 73 27 74 26 
Business 65 uM 61 3y 
Miscollancous. 65 H 16131 

SSS 66 a 62 38 


Ninth. Do you favor a crash program 
for development of (A) space satellites, 
(B) missiles? 


B 
Yes | No 
Lahor 62 38 
White collar. 57 43 
Farmer. 45 “65 
Professional 50 5⁰ 
Uusines 63 37 
Miseeliancous..... 65 53 47 
P E SPEEA OTS TRC SER ĉi 80 “4 


Tenth. Do you favor President Eisen- 
hower's recommendation for labor legis- 
lation? 


Eleventh. Do you favor diplomatic ne- 
gotiations with the U. S. S. R. for a 
summit meeting? 


Yes | No 
Labor 63 37 
White cullar. 61 a 
Farmer... 62 38 
Professional... 67 33 
Buss 71 29 
Miscellaneous 58 42 
yt Re ee 62}. 38 


Twelfth. Do you believe the Presi- 
dent’s $40 billion request for defense 
is enough? 


TRUCE EIES I ETE O TENS 27 
Whita Olat ivan act snascenenens A 
a a ENTE 15 

24 
Bane sn OER 16 
M A 2 
FU SS Se eS Ras 23 
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It is obvious from these results that 
national defense and the security of this 
country are of primary importance to 
te people of my district. The fact that 
education ranked next was of great in- 
terest to me. For years the people 
of my district consistently have seen fit 
to pass bond issues to the limit of their 
capability in order to build schools for 
our rapidly increasing population. My 
constituents will support any sensible ap- 
proach to our educational problem, 

The people I represent also want this 
Congress to pass adequate labor legisla- 
tion. They believe the President’s rec- 
ommendations on labor legislation are 
good. I trust that this Congress will pass 
legislation along these lines, 


Big Brother in Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Big Brother In Detroit,” writ- 
ten by Maurice Zolotow. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be aes in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bic BROTHER IN eb 
By Maurice Zolotow 

(Maurice Zolotow is a contributor to the 
Saturday Evening Post and Reader's Digest. 
He authored No People Like Show People, 
Never Whistle In A Dressing Room, and It 


Takes All Kinds.) 


Recently, Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers Union, 
which has 1,385,000 members, announced 
that the union was going into the music 
business. They are organizing mass vocal 
choruses, made up of union members, Al- 
ready hired as director of the automotive 
caroleers is Henri Nosco, a Detroit symphony 
conductor. 

I may be an artistic reactionary but I am 
more disgusted by Reuther's plans for choral 
singing than I am by the chicanery, cor- 
ruption, and gangsterism in the teamsters’ 
union, Let me tell you why: 

Last June, while in Detroit to gather ma- 
terial for a series of article about Harry 
Belafonte, the folk singer and actor, I at- 
tended a luncheon with Belafonte, given by 
Reuther and the executive committee of the 
auto union. It was at this lunch that Reu- 
ther told us about his dream of thousands 
of working men and women gathering their 
voices in a mighty chorus of melody. He 
wanted to know if Belafonte would help 
the project with advice, counsel, criticism 
and good arrangements of folk songs. 

I interrupted to inquire why Reuther was 
embarking on such a scheme, It had al- 
ways seemed to me that the purpose of a 
labor union was to give a worker collective 
bargaining power and to deal with problems 
of salary, working hours, factory conditions 
and vacation periods. 

Reuther said, enthusiastically, “We have 
to plan for leisure. The worker is going to 
have more and more free time. The 4-day 
week is coming soon. Then the 3-day week. 
A-union has a responsibility to its members, 
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and to the Nation, to help the worker plan 
his leisure to a good use, so the leisure will 
bring him the best value.” I gathered that 
after the vocal chorus was launched, the 
UAWA was going to start groups of dramatic 
Students, classes in painting and writing 
short stories, the appreciation of lyric 
Poetry and Greek philosophy, and heaven 
knows what else. 

“But suppose your members don’t want to 
sing?” I said. “Suppose they want to watch 
television?” 

“We've got to raise the artistic standard of 
the worker,” he said. That's our job, Do 
you see?" 

I didn't see it last June and I don't see it 
now. If union members want to devote 
their leisure to raising tropical fish, play- 
ing golf, or making love to their wives on 
all their free days, I don't see how it’s any 
of Reuther’s business, 

Essentially, Reuther is a busybody, He is a 
Moral busybody, which makes it worse. Be- 
hind his attitude of moral idealism, there 
lurks a deep snobbery toward the prole- 
tariat. After all, how dare they prefer Marl- 
lyn Monroe to Mozart or Dizzy Gillespie to 
Grieg? Behind such noble phrases as plan- 
ning for leisure’ and “moral improvement“ 

‘smug superiority and colossal egotism, 

Reuther gets to be more and more of a 
busybody all the time. He not only wants 
to promote choral singing, but he wants to 
determine the retail prices of cars. Next 
thing he may be changing the designs of 

erican cars, setting speed limits, or even 
telling us where to travel when we get into 
Our cars, 

Singing seems to be a spontaneous pastime 
among the working people of Italy, Spain, 
and other European countries. It has been 
5 favorite time - consumer among the colored 

olk. No one had to organize these people 
into happy. 

I don't know what power Reuther has in 
union constitution to makè him enforce 
esthetic ideas on the membership. Will 

€ make union members who don't come to 

like ls pay a fine? Will members who 
tha Tock n' roll be expelled? I suggest 
t the members of the UAWA gather in 
Underground meetings and organize a clan- 
He is Opposition to their leader's plots. 
trying to act like the Big Brother of 
ough, Orwell's novel, 1984; The members 
a tin, to put pressure on Reuther to join 
ging society if he is so in love with mu- 

> The more time Reuther takes for sing- 
for b less leisure he will have for schemes 
win lan betterment. It's not the working 
Walter eure time I'm worried about. It’s 
ter Reuther's leisure time, 


The Fifth Annual Jazz Festival at 
Newport, R. I. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
ene ous consent to have printed in 
ECORD a statement concerning the 
hate anal Jazz Festival, which I shall 
oe honor to open in Newport, R. I., 
my go evening of July 3, 1958. I know 
Sena colleagues will be interested 
important annual event, which 
American in origin. 
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The Fifth Annual Jazz Festival at New- 
port, R. I, on July 3, 4, 5, and 6 will be 
reported to the free world by correspondents 
from dozens of nations and by the American 
press as 8 major cultural event. 

Implicit in the occasion and in the reports 
of it is our Nation's rich capacity for the 
democratic life. These implications will be 
clearly understood by millions of newspaper 
readers and by the hundreds of millions to 
whom the festival will be broadcast through 
the Voice of America. : 

While such occasions serve to strengthen 
our bonds with other peoples of the free 
world, it should not be overlooked that the 
arts, and particularly music, have ‘equally 
great capacity for building unity within our 
own borders. 

It is reassuring, therefore, to know that 
this year, for the first time, broadcasts from 
the concerts will be made by a major net- 
work, CBS Radio, on each of the festival 
nights. This fact suggests that greater dill- 
gence and ingenuity are possible here at 
home in the use of our cultural resources 
for all the high purposes to which we, as 
a Nation, are committed. 


The Plight of Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OBIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted by the Magyar Club of Cleye- 
land. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE MAGYAR CLUB OF 
CLEVELAND 


Whereas the freedom of the people of Hun- 
gary has been suppressed by the armed 
might of the Soviet Union since the end of 
World War IT; and 

Whereas atrocities, brutality and mass 
murder of the helpless Hungarian people at 
the order and demand of the Soviet Union 
have taken place; and 

Whereas large numbers of Hungarian 
youth have been deported to Siberia for 
slave labor; and ; 

Whereas executions of Hungarians haye 
been committed by the puppet government 
of Hungary; and 

Whereas the reign of terror continues 
under the puppet regime unabated, and at 
the end of the repression and mass murders 
is not in sight; n 

Wherefore at a meeting of the Magyar 
Club of Cleveland, held on the 18th day of 
June 1958, in the name of common decency, 
humanity, and in protest: Beit 

Resolved 

1. That Red army troops withdraw from 
Hungarian soll immediately. 

2. That the Hungarian delegation be dis- 
credited and expelled from the United 
Nations, 

3. That cultural agreements between the 
United States and the Soviet Union be 
severed forthwith. 

4. That mass deportations to Siberia and 
the brutal slaughter of Hungarian patriots 
without public trial cease immediately. 

Resolved further, That copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Henry Cabot Lodge, United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations; 
Congressinan Michael A, Feighan; Senator 
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Frank J. Lausche; and the press; Senator 
John W..Bricker and Congressman Frances 


P. Bolton. 
THE MAGYAR CLUB oF CLEVELAND. 
ALBERT B. TOTH, Chairman, 
AUGUST A. BESSENYEY, 
Da. ANDREW Kovacs, 
Committee. 


Boating Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
necessity for regulation such as that em- 
bodied in H. R. 11078 was demonstrated 
again over the past weekend. Monday's 
Washington Post carried news of three 
boating mishaps. In 1, a boat contain- 
ing 3 passengers has disappeared; in 
another, the driver of a boat was killed 
by being run down by his own boat after 
he fell overboard; and in the other, a 
small child was badly cut by the propel- 
ler of an outboard motorboat operating 
in the area in which the child was swim- 
ming. 

All of this happened in just 1 weekend 
in just 1 small area of the United States, 
but the pattern was undoubtedly re- 
peated in many other areas throughout 
the country. 

These stories are sharp reminders that 
with the rapid growth of boating in the 
United States we cannot afford delay in 
tightening up on reasonable enforcement 
requirements or compromise with safety, 

The news stories follow: 

OUTBOARD Motor SLASHES Bor, 7, PLAYING 
In WATER 

A padded life jacket and a high-speed 
rescue helped save the life of a 7-year-old 
boy who strayed into the propeller of an 
outboard motorboat backing from the beach 
at Goat Island, Md, yesterday. 

The boy, Robert A. Smith, suffered deep 
slashes in his right side, chest and back, 
His mother, Mr. Hartwell D. Smith of 49 
Gaiveston Street SW., said the life jacket, 
which was cut up by the propeller, saved 
him from even more serious injury. 

Robert was playing in about 4 feet of 
water, police said, when he swam or jumped 
into the way of the boat, which was operated 
by Mrs. Leonard Ridgley of 7602 Finn's lane, 
Lanham, Md., herself the mother of 3. The 
Smiths and the Ridgleys go on frequent boat 
outings to Goat Island. 

Robert was put into a 50-horsepower 
motorboat which carried him and his father 
and Mrs. Ridgley across the Potomac to the 
Duke Street wharf in Alexandria. 

Another boat raced ahead and halled a 
car to carry the child to Alexandria Hospital, 
His condition there was reported satisfac- 
tory. 

Goat Island, part of Prince Georges County, 
lies about 1½ miles east of the Duke Street 
pier. 


Boat CIRCLES, KILLS Driver Ir Duarrep 
Roger Teat, 35, of Md. was 
killed yesterday when he fell from his run- 
away motorboat on the Chester River and 
was struck on the head by the craft as he 
swam for shore. 
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Witnesses said something apparently 
went wrong with the steering mechanism, 
sending the outboard boat off on an erratic 
course and causing Teat to lose his balance, 
The boat then circled around and struck 
him. It came to a stop in a marsh. 

The accident occurred near Ford's Land- 
ing between Millington and Crumpton on 
the Eastern Shore. Teat, the only occupant 
of the boat, disappeared from sight after 
the accident. Grapplers probed the river 
for nearly 5 hours before recovering his 
body. 


Mororsoat Hunt Is CALLED Orr 


Coast Guard search operations for a miss- 
ing outboard motorboat with three men 
aboard were suspended last night after sev- 
eral rescue crafts, an airplane, and land ve- 
hicles combed a wide Atlantic coast area for 
more than a day. 

The 18-foot boat, 12 miles east of Ocean 
City, Md., reported that it was running out 
of gas Saturday noon and asked for Coast 

mard assistance: No further contact was 
made, and a search was conducted last night 
from Ocean City to Chincoteague Inlet, Va. 

A. Coast Guard spokesman said that no 
corroborative evidence had been received 
which would warrant further operations. 


The Hospital Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I include a memorandum 
from Robert N. Barr, M. D., secretary- 
executive officer, Department of Health, 
State of Minnesota, with which he at- 
taches a statement regarding the hos- 
pital construction program and its po- 
tential as an economic stimulus. 

Dr. Barr's memorandum and the 
statement follow: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA,. 
DEPARTMENT OF HSALTH, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 28, 1958. 
The Honorable Roy W. WIER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: There is attached for your infor- 
mation a statement regarding hospital-con- 
struction program and its potential as an 
economic stimulus, This statement was pre- 
pared earlier this month by the Minnesota 
Department of Health following discussions 
of hospital needs with the Governor's Anti- 
recession Interagency Committee in Minne- 
sota, the Minnesota Hospital Association, the 
Twin City Regional Hospital Council, and the 
United Hospital Fund of Minneapolis and 
Hennepin County. j 

This entire mátter has been discussed with 
Mr. Ray Amberg, president-elect of the Amer- 

“ican Hospital Association, who reviewed it 
with Dr. Crosby, director of the American 

tal Association, and that association, 
plus the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, and many other groups, have 
approved the full appropriation for fiscal 
year 1959 of $210 million for the hospital and 
medical facilities construction programs, and 
$1.2 million for research as presently author- 
ized, and an extension of the Hill-Burton 
program for at least 5 years. The American 
Hospital Association also indicated that if 
an additional appropriation in the form of a 


ter of ceremonies. 
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crash program is made available as an emer- 
gency measure that highest priority be given 
to the renovation of existing hospitals and to 
the construction of hospitals in suburbia. 

Particular attention is directed to the 3 
statements on the middle of page 2 which 
list the recommended proposals for the devel- 
opment of the hospital-construction program 
in sequence and to the 8 points listed on 
pages 2 and 3 which justify the extension and 
expansion of the hospital-construction pro- 
gram as a significant antirecession measure. 

We have just received a letter from Dr. 
L. E. Burney, Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, urging that 
the construction schedule for 1959 fiscal 
funds be accelerated as rapidly as possible 
in order to assist in alleviating unemploy- 
ment, Minnesota has regularly placed es- 
sentially all of its hospital construction 
funds under contract prior to the end of the 
fiscal year for which the appropriation was 
made. We have now assured the Surgeon 
General that we are making every effort to 
accelerate the revision of the State plan 
and place projects under construction as 
rapidly as possible. It should be pointed 
out that the larger the appropriation made 
under the hospital construction program, 
the greater the flexibility and therefore the 
possibility for getting a portion of the proj- 


-= ects started at a very early date without 


jeopardizing the priority of those projects 
that require a somewhat longer period of 
time to develop. 

Ropert N. Barr. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Borough of 
Haledon, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 i 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the bor- 
ough of Haledon, N. J., recently cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary with a color- 
ful dinner at Camp Veritans, Haledon, 
and speakers included the borough's first 
mayor, Edgar B. Lupton, its present 
mayor, David Brown, former Mayor 
George Bernascone, and the Reverend 
John M. Infanger who also acted as mas- 
After reading a con- 
gratulatory letter from President Eisen- 
hower, the Reverend Infanger, now pastor 
of Cedar Cliff Methodist Church in Hale- 
don, made the following remarks: 

What does one say to a town on its 50th 
anniversary? Happy- birthday? Best wishes? 
To whom do you send the card? Who gets 
the green tie with the purple polka dots? 
To whom do we sing, “Happy Birthday to 
You?" Who provides the cake and the fes- 
toons and the snappers? If there are none 
of these things then why celebrate a 50th 
anniversary of the town at all? 

Perhaps the sum, the 50th anniversary of 
our town, is Just an excuse to have a good 
time, to have a good blowoff, a fine dance, a 
good dinner in a lovely atmosphere, such 
as this one in which we meet tonight. Per- 
haps it is just a time to enjoy one another's 
company, to break the humdrum monotony 
of daily living; and there is nothing wrong 
with this. 

It is good to get together like this, to enjoy 
an evening. But I hope our 50th anniversary 
means much more, I hope it is an oppor- 
tunity to take time out of our hectic lives, 
to reflect and to appreciate. This is some- 
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thing we Americans do far too seldom. We 
are so busy living that we take little or no 
time to reflect on the sources of our lives. 
We are striving so hard to get ahead, to get 
on with the business of life, that we often 
do not pay attention to where we are going. 
Our marching song too many times is, We 
Do Not Know Where We Are Going, but We 
Are on Our Way, And we take so much for 
granted. We are so used to having freedom, 
and wealth, and opportunity, that we take 
liftle or no time to reflect on whence came 
our freedoms, and wealth, and our oppor- 
tunity. We tend to take our town for 
granted and take too little time to appre- 
ciate it. 

The 50th anniversary of our borough gives 
us an opportunity to stop for a moment; to 
step back and take a long look at our town: 
to reflect on its beginnings; and to begin to 
appreciate it a little more. We look back 
to the past not only because the occasion of 
a birthday is a time of reminiscences, but be- 
cause we find in an understanding of the 
past, a guide to the present and a light for 
the future. 

Last summer, when our family was away 
on Vacation, I decided to exercise by rowing 
a boat on the lake. I rowed fast and furious 
getting nowhere, a menace to myself and 
everyone on the lake. Then I learned to 
look back and fix my attention on some 
Jandmark, and in this way I could steer my 
boat. I found wisdom in steering by my 
wake; in knowing where I had been, I found 
a way to get where I was going. That is why 
we celebrate our 50th anniversary; to learn 
about the past so that we can focus our 
attention and find a way to go for the future. 

When we look back, we are impressed 
with the courage of the Ryersons, and the 
Van Houtens, and the Westervelts, who came 
to this area in 1709 and began to carve a 
civilization out of a wilderness. We are 
strengthened in our desire for freedom at 
their willingness to leave the relative com- 
fort of the Old World and New York to come 
to this frontier; for thus it was in 1709. 
They hunted and farmed; they built churches 
and schools; they established Jaw and order; 
they proudly and willingly assumed their 
share of the local government; for a look 
at thé early civil lists shows an ample sprink- 
ling of Ryersons, Van Houtens, and Wester- 
velts. Freedom meant something to them 
for they had known oppression; they had 
known persecution in the old country. The 
right to be free and remain free was a dally 
struggle, which they willingly and earnestly 
took up. They did not pay lip service to 
freedom as we are often wont to do. It was 
their way of life, and we have a rich legacy 
from them. i 

We must remember as well the courage of 
our fathers, who 50 years ago established 
this borough with a new world and new ways 
of life breaking in on them. They were not 
afraid to do something new, to depart from 
the old ways, to face the future unafraid, to 
break old methods and move along different 
paths. ~ 

Fifty years is not a long time when you 
think of it. There are many of us here who 
can remember 50 years, many who remem- 
ber the establishment of this borough; but 
this last 50 years have been vast and hor- 
rendous in change. 

When our borough was founded, the air 
age was just beginning. But 5 years before 
the founding of our borough, the newspapers 
were telling of two nuts at Kitty Hawk who 
had a machine they said would fly. Now we 
put machines in space to circle the earth. 
Fifty years ago there was just the beginning 
of radio telegraphy; experiments were being 
carried out. It was hoped that in 100 years 
men could speak across a few hundred miles 
by radio. Now the great radio networks span 
the world and have even given way to the 
miracle of television. The telephone was 
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an oddity in 1908. Tt is a household neces- 
sity today. 

Most homes in 1808 were 5 rooms and a 
bath with no central heating, with light 
by gas; and a trip to Pompton or to Pater- 
son was a major undertaking; a trip to New 
York, an excursion: a trip to Washington 
or Chicago, an expedition. The automobile 
Was just beginning to rattle along the roads, 
scaring women and children and raising 
cries of, "Get a horse One walked to Pater- 
son or took the horse car. People died 
quickly and hopelessly with consumption. 
Sanitation was primitive at best. Education 
Was in a 1 room schoolhouse with all 8 
grades. Only the rich kids went to high 
school. Many were lucky to get 3 or 4 years 
in school before the mill beckoned to them 
for a 12 or 14 hour day at $3 a week and 
no fringe benefits. 

Fifty years ago the first great wave of de- 

for social justice swept our land when 

the trade union movement began. Our town 

knew more than its share of troubles, and 

there is more than one man here tonight 

who earned his first money as a little kid 
g rocks at the Pinkerton men, 

In 50 years It is safe to say our civilization 
has progressed and grown more than 500 
years of man’s previous history. But along 
with our material growth sometimes our 
fears have grown great too, and these fears 
Tob us of our courage for fear makes us stand 
Still before the future; stand flatfooted un- 
able to move, and change, and alter, and re- 

for a changing age. 

It is right that we should look at the past. 


We should i 
tribu d indeed bow low in respect and 


the willingness to make changes of Leo Jaffe, 
and Henry Platz, and Oswald Mutter, and 
Lupton, and all the others. But nos- 

e is a heady brew, and we should not 
Ink too deply of its nectar; and as we 
are those who labored and built as of 
» We must realize that what they accom- 

i Plished was but an extension of their per- 
Sonality, and of their faith—of their willing- 
to work for the greatest good of the 
greatest number in spite of personal feelings. 
And ao too, in our age, what we labor to ac- 
lish can only be the extension of our 

85 1 and faith, of our trust, and what 
pick bor to do can be good only insofar as we 


We should respect and a 
ppreciate the good 
Old days. We should lift them high in this 
t of memory. Then we should lay 


pe peacefully at rest. And imbued with 
their urage, their faith, their assurance, 


ngness to labor and to fight, their 
N to make changes and to walk in new 

We should face the future with the 
de ot Robert Browning. Come along. 


Exe old with me; the best in life is yet to 


Symbol of Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 
Mr. C 


HAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, 
last 18 it was my pleasure to attend 
city of the dedication ceremonies of the 
10 bridge at the Straits of Mackinac in 


The realization of the engineering feat 
on the majesty of the bridge itself were 


ering. An editorial appearing in 
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the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal for 
June 26, 1958, states so well the tremen- 
dous impact this bridge is having and 
will have in the future, industrially and 
culturally, not only to the people of 
Michigan but to the Nation, that I ask 
unanimous consent for its inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
SYMEOD or UNITY 


One of the most impressive programs in 
Michigan's history was underway today at 
the Straits of Mackinac. 

More than 300,000 persons in more than 
125,000 automobiles were expected to attend 
the $-day ceremonies dedicating the world's 
biggest and costiliest suspension bridge which 
since last November has been serving its vital 
purpose of expediting highway travel be- 
tween Michigan's 2 peninsulas, 

All the sources of Michigan’s greatness will 
be represented in a diversified dedication 
program which will focus attention upon the 
vast benefits which will fow from the Macki- 
nac straits bridge in the years ahead to the 
people of Michigan in industry, agriculture, 
the resort business and other segments of 
Michigan's economy. 

The value of the new bridge across the 
straits cannot be measured in economic 
benefits alone. Beyond measurement in dol- 
lars will be the span's contribution to enjoy- 
ment of the forests and lakes and streams of 
the Nation’s Water Wonderland. 

Nor will the benefits of Mighty Mac be 
limited to the people of Michigan. They 
will be available to all the guests from other 
States who each year enjoy Michigan’s 
unique attractions as a vacationland bounded 
by the Great Lakes. 

The Nation's economic strength which is 
the total of the economic resources of the 48 
States is increased by the addition of the 
bridge to Michigan’s great physical assets. 

Military parades and exhibits at the straits 
call attention to the span’s important role 
in the National Defense Highway System and 
thus to its contribution to the security of 
all citizens of this country. 

There doubtless are those who. feel that 
the dedicatory program at this time is an 
anticlimax because the bridge has been open 
to traffic since last November, The timing 
will be regarded as appropriate, however, by 
those who realize that this Is the first year 
the structure will serve as a gateway for 
peak-season summer vacation travel between 
the two peninsulas. 

Many citizens of Lansing will be unable to 
visit the straits for the dedication. But as 
residents of the capital city of the State 
which built the bridge and of a city located 
on the most direct route to the straits they 
will share in the spirit of the celebration. 

Much naturally has been made of the fact 
that the bridge being dedicated this week 
is the biggest and costliest suspension 
bridge in the world. E 

Although its main suspension span is not 
as long between towers as the Golden Gate 
Bridge, the bridge at the straits is the crown- 
ing achievement of Dr. David B. Steinman 
who has built more than 400 bridges on 5 
continents, 

Much more than the size and cost of the 
straits bridge is being at the 
dedicatory ceremonies this week. What is 
really being celebrated is the progressive 
spirit of a State which has solved the prob- 
lems of construction and financing which 
confronted those who were determined to 
build a structure that many once said never 
could be built. 

Mighty Mac is far more than a structure 
of concrete and steel linking the upper and 
lower peninsulas. It is a striking symbol of 
the unity of the people of Michigan in sup- 
port of a challenging project of vital impor- 
tance to the progress of their State. It is a 
symbol, too, of their determination to meet 
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that challenge and of their firm falth in 
Michigan's future. 

The bridge stands as a towering tribute to 
all in both of Michigan's major political 
parties and to those not affillated with either 
party whose farsighted vision, cooperation, 
and long years of planning and hard work 
have made it possible for Mighty Mac to 
serve Michigan and the rest of the Nation. 


Judicial Encroachment on the Legislative 
Branch of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr, Speaker, two 
editorial statements—one from the 
Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal and 
the other from the Little Rock, Ark., 
Democrat—will be of interest to the 
Members who are becoming alarmed at 
the growth of judicial encroachment on 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

These editorials, read together, fur- 
nish ample background for a study of 
the situation today when the United 
States Supreme Court is being asked to 
take under advisement the judicial rul- 
ing recently handed down by Federal 
District Judge Harry J, Lemley in the 
Little Rock school case, 

Writing in the Arkansas Democrat, 
Mr. Karr Shannon, reviews the improper 
invasion of congressional jurisdiction by 
the Supreme Court, His article, fol- 
lowed by the editorial from the Commer- 
cial Appeal, properly outlines the situa- 
tion created when once legislaive power 
is usurped by the Court. 

These articles are outstanding and 
highly recommended reading, 

From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
June 24, 1958] 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST FIRST 

In rejecting a motion to stay his Little 
Rock integrátion suspension order, Federal 
Judge Harry J. Lemley again stressed a pri- 
mary consideration—the public interest. 

This is the interest of community peace, 
of collective and individual safety—of what 
could be lumped under the term “general 
public welfare,” as op to what Judge 
Lemley characterized as an “Intolerable sit- 
uation.” 

In his original memorandum opinion on 
which the suspension order was based he had 
this to say on the point of public interest: 

“The importance of maintaining educa- 
tional standards today is certainly no less 
than it has been in prior years; in fact it 
is more urgent. And while the Negro stu- 
dents at Little Rock have a personal interest 
in being admitted to the public schools on a 
nondiscriminatory busis as scon as prac- 
ticable, that interest is only one factor of the 
equation, and must be balanced against the 
public interest, including the interest of all 
students and potential students in the dis- 
trict, in haying a smoothly functioning edu- 
cational system capable of furnishing the 
type of education that is necessary not only 
for successful living, but also for the very 
survival of our Nation and its institutions. 

“There is another public interest involved, 
namely, that of eliminating, or at least 
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ameliorating, the unfortunate racial strife 
and tension which existed in Little Rock dur- 
ing the past year and still exists there. 

“When the interests involved here are 
balanced, it is our opinion, in view of the 
situation that has prevailed and will in the 
foreseeable future continue to prevail at 
Central High School under existing condi- 
tions, the personal and immediate interests 
of the Negro students affected, must yield 
temporarily to the larger interests of both 
races.” 

Such yielding would not be in matters of 
education but only as to integration’s im- 
mediacy. 

In his original opinion of last Saturday, 
Judge Lemicy said that “it is important to 
realize that to grant the stay (or suspension) 
requested by the board (Little Rock School) 
will not deprive any Negro student of a good 
high school education. In 1957 the com- 
pletely new and up-to-date Horace Mann 
High School for Negroes was put into opera- 
tion, and in that school, apart from any 
question of integration, the Negro students 
can receive an education equal to that pro- 
vided in Central High School.“ 

This being so, none can claim that the 
peaceful interlude of 2% years which the 
integration suspension order would bring 
about would deprive the affected Negro stu- 
dents of any educational rights or privileges. 

It will be to the larger interests of both 
races and to the benefit of education and 
public peace if Judge Lemley's order is up- 
held. 

{From the Arkansas Democrat of June 15, 
1958] 


RUN OF THE NEWS 
(By Karr Shannon) 
INTEGRATION DECREE IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The United States Supreme Court’s inte- 
gration decision of May 1954, and the 
Court's order that Negroes and whites be 
integrated in the public schools with all 
deliberate speed is unconstitutional and 
without legal precedent. 

In its 1954 decree the Court took upon 
itself to amend the 14th amendment, a pro- 
cedure left only to the States, and to enforce 
its self-made law of the land despite the 
fact that section 5 of the same 14th amend- 
ment says: “The Congress shall have power 
to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article.” 

Not the Supreme Court, but the Congress, 
shall have power to enforce. 

The has never passed any law 
relative to the 14th amendment. It has 
not commanded or commended the Court's 

- order to integrate the races. 
THIS IS NO DEFENSE 


Nevertheless the Supreme Court has its 
defenders. One of the arguments—the main 
argument—is that the constitutional ex- 
pression “The Congress shall have power 
„% does not necessarily mean that Con- 
gress must “enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of (the 14th amend- 
ment).” It simply means so the defenders 
contend, that Oongress may enforce it if 
it wants to. 

If that be true, then Congress is not re- 
quired to lay and collect taxes, provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States, regulate commerce, de- 
clare war. 

Section 8 of article I reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imports and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and welfare of the United States 
+ * to borrow money * * * regulate com- 
merce * * * coin money constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court 
* + + declare war * * maintain a Navy. 


. . „ 
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SAME WORDAGE EXACTLY 

The wordage at the beginning of article 
I, section 8, is exactly the sanre as that at 
the beginning of section 5 of the 14th amend- 
ment—"The Congress shall haye power to 
seo 

Article I, section 8, enumerates all the par- 
amount powers of Congress. One paragraph 
says “The Congress shall have power to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested in this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or office 
thereof.” 

That clinches it. 

The Congress, the Congress only, has power 
to make laws. The States have the sole 
power to amend the Constitution. If such 
amendments require enabiing legislation for 
enforcement, the Congress is the only de- 
partment of Government that can enact such 
legislation. i 

USURPATION OF POWERS 


But in May 1954, the Supreme Court 
amended the Constitution to give an addi- 
tional meaning to the 14th amendment that 
was never intended. And it has enacted its 
own enabling legislation to enforce its new 
amendment. 

This usurpation of power by a relentless 
court has caused governors and legislatures 
in several States to attempt to circumvent 
the high court's decree. 

These efforts are perhaps in yain. 

If the people of the United States, includ- 
ing the Congress and President, are willing 
to stand aside, look the other way, and do 
nothing when the Judicial Department of our 
so-called free Republic seizes and executes 
certain rights belonging exclusively to other 
departments, then our cherished American 
system is headed downhill to destruction. All 
stops are out, and the brakes are gone. 


SUCCUMBING TO OLIGARCHY 


If the Supreme Court can take the place of 
Congress and pass its own laws, if it can 
take the place of the States and amend the 
Constitution—all of which it has done, and 
is doing—then it can pass any other law it 
wishes. 

It can ignore the Constitution further— 
and regulate State tax collections, regulate 
enforcement of State laws, enact State laws, 
legalize murder and robbery, bar certain peo- 
ple from select professions, close the schools 


and churches, bar certain vehicles from the 


highways and public roads and, in fact, do 
anything else it takes a notion to do. What- 
ever the court chooses to do, it will be just as 
constitutional as its integration decree of 
1954. 

No question about it. Our democratic 
form of government is succumbing to oli- 


garchy. 


Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Generation of Cyclops,” writ- 
ten by Holmes Alexander, and distributed 
by the McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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GENERATION OF CYCLOPS 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasnrrorox. D. C.— About this time last 
yenr, at the request of a book publisher, I 
asked Walter Reuther how he would feel 
about cooperating on a biography of him- 
self. 

“I'm afraid I would be very uncooperative,” 
he said pleasantly enough. “I think the 
public record speaks for itself and I think no 
man ought to blow his own horn for praise 
during his lifetime.” 

E. L. Dayton’s new biography, Walter 
Reuther, is written under the conditions 
just given, taken from the record without 
clarification or comment by Reuther, It is 
a tough, taut book by an able writer who 
obviously dislikes and distrusts his subject, 
yet who tells the tale with surprising falir- 
ness although unrelenting scrutiny for bad 
actions and motives. 

Readers will learn that Walter, Victor, and 
Roy Reuther, grandsons of a German Social- 
ist immigrant and sons of a labor leader, 
grew up as the twig was bent, (The fourth 
brother, Ted, proved an individualist who 
pulled out of the militant labor movement.) 
Walter Reuther experienced no blinding 
flashes of conversion to the cause he has led. 
There was no intellectual decision to embrace 
the faiths of Marxian socialism which hold 
man above God, peace above patriotism, 
quantity above quality, welfare above wealth. 
Walter Reuther grew up in these faiths and 
apparently had no youthful or mature pe- 
riod of skepticism. 

Reuther was anything but an innocent 
bystander at the much-publicized occasions 
when he was savaged by the Ford Co, police 
and much later was shotgunned by an un- 
known assailant. All his life Reuther has 
been a combatant, as much determined to 
force his will upon institutions and to break 
their hold upon property as they to retain 
their will, their wealth. 

The confilct between Reuther and indus- 
trial ownership has been a fight on both sides 
for privilege and power. Reuther now lives 
near Detroit in rustic seclusion, 4 miles off 
the main highways, protected by a 10-foot 
steel fence and security guards. He and his 
wife and young daughters pay the price of 
nonprivacy that is levied upon all princes of 
privilege. He has the power of the political 
boss, centered in Michigan and extending 
outward. More than a million workers 
spring into action, or lay down their tools at 
his bidding. A million-dollar purse is open 
to him. Possibly no single individual below 
the President has as much say-so in American 
life. The temptations for abuse of this priv- 
ilege and power are so evident and over- 
whelming that this alone accounts for much 
of the distrust in which Reuther is held. 


Americans find it hard to believe that any 


man, so tempted, can long resist. And yet 
with all the vigilance of wrong-watchers 
upon him, Reuther, to his enormous credit, 
remains either uncontaminated or uncaught- 

Biographer Dayton gives an amusing ac- 
count of Walter and Victor Reuther's self- 
propelled trip around the world in 1933. It 
goes without saying that Reuther hated what 
he saw—which was plenty—of Nazi Germany 
with its suppression of all civil liberties, in- 
cluding those of labor, and that he was 
fascinated with the Russian experiment in 
advanced socialism. There is the notorious 
letter which the Reuthers did, or did not, 
write to friends at home, ending with the 
admonition: “Carry on the fight for a Soviet 
America.” Mr. Dayton, in his fairness, duly 
notes that the brothers have dented writing 
the damaging parts of the letter. And, of 
course, Walter has publicly recanted even the 
Soctalist faith of his youth. He seems to be 
perfectly comfortable in the modern Demo- 
cratic Party. 


1958 


Where is Walter Reuther going, and where 
does he aim to take America? Mr. Dayton is 
very conscious of the power thesis in this 
man's life. “Reuther could look upon the 
office of President as another rung to power 
= * * (like) Hitler the Reichschancellor, he 
can aspire to become Hitler der Fuehrer.“ 

Maybe so. My own theory about Reuther 
is much less sinister, though not more favor- 
able. To me this man belongs to the Cyclops 
‘generation which was born around the first 
decade of this century. They are men with 
the single eye to going places. Thomas 
Dewey, Republican; Harold Stassen, Repub- 

i and Soapy Williams, Democrat, all be- 
Came boy governors with Cyclopean gazes 
Tiveted upon the White House. Walter 
Reuther, with his fixation upon becoming 
2 National labor leader, if nothing more than 
that, belongs to the same crowd. 

Surely this is bad enough without imagin- 
ing anything worse, It is a sign of creaking 
middle age, of senility in the offing, for our 

Republic. Our founders innocently 
intended that the office should seek the man. 
But we have bred a race of men in Dewey 
and Stassen, Williams.and Reuther who are 
single eyed for high office and breathless for 
Publicity, all day, everyday. 

As one who wears the sunburn of June 
for tnencement exercises, I express a hope 

or the class of 1958, May it produce a man 
Who for the next 20 years will bend over his 
Work and mind his own business until tapped 
on the shoulder and invited—nay, com- 
Pelled—to take up the duties of public life. 

Enough of these single-eyed self-serving 

Slants and their urge to overshadow the land. 


Boating Grown Into Big Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER - 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


fr BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
e leave to extend my remarks in the 


Corb, I include the following article by 
Nisbet; 
BOATING Grown Intro Bic FIELD 
(By Lynn Nisbet) 

The National Association of Engine & Boat 

Chun turers and the Outboard Boating 

of America recently cooperated on a 

States of recreational boating in the United 
. Here ate some of the findings: 

the 8 million persons, one-fifth of 

Btates al population of continental United 

Foe part in recreational boating last 

for ieee e spent more than 81,900,000,000 

Reta and used bonts, engines, accessories, 

ce, fuel, maintenance, etc. That was 


ne 
18665 $332 million more than was spent in 


anne are more than 7 million recreational 
The 52 Which some 5 million are motorized. 
boats sn are rowboats, dinghies, and sall- 
739,060 ake s er ned that boats used 378,- 
lons of diese! 72 85 3 and 20,480,000 gal- 
© construction of 

19 of recreational boats in 
k Fequired 149 million square feet of sheet 
million 45 million pounds of aluminum; 25 
lion 8 of glass fibers; and 6% mil- 
tor Tope of natural and synthetic fibers 
Was sola 1 ines million square feet of cloth 
Di 104 or sails—a large part of it Dacron. 
Motors u only 2 percent of the outboard 
were un hing above 12 horsepower, 87 percent 
was 4.7 288 horsepower, and the average 
the m ee Power. Last year 51 percent of 
Were above 12 horsepower and the 
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average was 16.3 horsepower for the more 
than 5 million in use. Total retall spending 
for recreational boating more than doubled 
in the past decade. 

The foregoing figures are for the Nation 
and are not broken down in detail among 
the States. A table on distribution of out- 
board motors shows that of the 5,190,000 in 
use 73,000 are in North Carolina, It further 
shows that while sales of outboards dropped 
u total of 42,000 from 1956, North Carolina 
sales went up from 8,200 to 8,300 Jast year. 

One wonders sometimes when the Members 
ol the Congress and their office staffs find 
time to do thelr main job of looking after 
the general public Interest. Demands for 
special individual service require a lot of 
time and energy. 

A congressional secretary estimated some 
months ago that almost half his time was 
taken up with individual requests involving 
veterans’ benefits—hospitalization, insur- 
ance, retirement, and so forth, and including 
desired transfers of active duty military per- 
sonnel. A good part of the other half of his 
time was devoted to special attention on ap- 
plications for jobs. 

Your reporter frequently calls on the Con- 
gressmen for special service and often is sur- 
prised—always gratified—at the response. 
Just a few days ago there was need for data 
on the impact of the Federal pay increase 
on North Carolina. A telephone call to Sen- 
ator Everett Jordan's office got the Informa- 
tion in a matter of hours. We wanted some 
dope on recreational boating im North Caro- 
lina. A note to Robert H. Cowen, assistant 
counsel to Representative HERBERT. BONNER'S 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, brought by 
next mall more information than can be 
digested in a month. 

These are not exceptional cases: They 
are cited only because they are most recent. 
In the course of a year this office will prob- 
ably make similar requests of both Senators 
and all 12 Representatives and get compara- 
ble courteous and prompt response. It is 
easy to say that’s what the Congressmen are 
there for—to serve their constituents. It is 
not so easy to remember that technically 
the constituents of every Member of the 
Congress, including Senate and House, em- 
brace not only citizens of their State or dis- 
trict, but every resident of the whole United 
States. 


A Peace Formula Proposed for Presen- 
tation at the Next Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I desire to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a peace formula 
proposed by Mr. Clifford R. Johnson, 
Staten Island, N. Y., for presentation at 
the forthcoming peace conference. 

The formula is as follows: 

Peace FORMULA To BR PRESENTED BY PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER AT Next SumMMir CON- 
FERENCE Š 

PROPOSED HOUSE RESOLUTION 

Whereas the common people of both the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. unques- 
tionably desire that the unbroken record of 
friendship and peaceful coexistence should 
be contin forever; and 

Whereas the battle for the minds of men 
should be settled by means of ballots rather 
than bullets; and 
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Whereas to wage total peace should mean 

peacemaking by all rather than peacemaking 

by the collective leadership of the few: and 

Whereas a cessation of the testing of nu- 
clear weapons (desirable as it is) will not of 
itself prevent another world war or be a key 
factor in a workable disarmament plan; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need to make a 
new approach to break the disarmament 
deadlock; and 

Whereas the political leaders on both sides 
have failed to agree on the mechanics of 
halting the armament race by eliminating 
the possibility of a surprise attack; and 

Whereas it behooves world leaders to study 
all formulas designed to solve the surprise- 
attack problem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That President Eisenhower is respectfully re- 
quested (or entreated) to consider the sub- 
mission of the following peace formula at 
the next summit conference: 

This formula calls for both the U. 8. S. R. 
and the United States of America to agree 
to give their peoples the opportunity to vote 
for peace or war by referendum before tak- 
ing military action beyond their borders ex- 
cept in support of a United Nations police 
force action. This can be called peacemak- 
ing by all” in contrast to “peacemaking by 
the few.” 

CLIFFORD R. JOHNSON. 


Tennessee Valley Authority Repayments 
Are Ahead of Schedule 


OF. REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Birmingham News 
published an artitle entitled “Senate 
Told TVA Far Ahead in Payments.” Al- 
though the article, which is an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, bears a Washing- 
ton dateline, it contains many very in- 
teresting facts, such as the remarkable 
headway which the TVA has made in 
the payment of the amount which has 
been advanced by Congress on the vari- 
ous projects. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Senare Torn TVA Far AHEAD IN PAYMENTS 

WASHINGTON.—Herbert D, Vogel, chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 
told a Senate group the TVA is far ahead of 
schedule in repayment of Federal funds ad- 
vanced for construction of projects in the 
valley. 

Testifying before a Senate appropriations 
subcommittee, Vogel said through 1958 TVA 
has repaid the Federal treasury $226,500,000 
in cash and has paid off $23,600,000 in bonds. 

He said the repayments required by law 
amounted to only $87,059,810. 

“So,” observed Chairman Cart HAYDEN 
(Democrat of Arizona) of the committee, 
“you are far ahead of schedule.” : 

Under law, Vogel said, TVA is required to 
retire the cost of a project in 40 years. 

Vogel and other TVA Board members testi- 
fied in behalf of budget recommendations 
for an appropriation of $16,850,000 for use 
of the agency In the year starting July 1 and 
allow it $2,207,000 in holdover funds, or a 
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total of $19,057,000. The House allowed TVA 
this amount in passing the public-works 
appropriation bill last week. 

With Vogel were A. R. Jones and Frank J. 
Welch, newly appointed TVA Board members, 
whose nominations are pending with the 
Senate Public Works Committee. Also on 
hand were A, J. Wagner, TVA general man- 
ager, and other staf members. 

Vogel said TVA was not asking appropria- 
tions to finance new power-supply installa- 
tions. He said these are badly needed, but 
said, “We are placing our falth in Congress 
to provide us with authority to issue revenue 
bonds to obtain funds” for them. 

He recalled that the Senate has passed a 
bill to authorize TVA to issue bonds and a 
House committee has approved a somewhat 
different version. 

Vogel said power demands in the area in- 
crease 10 to 12 percent yearly. Since 1933, he 
said, private industry has invested a half 
billion dollars in plants along the Tennessee 
River, and of this, 85 percent has been 
invested the past 6 years. 

Of the TVA power output, he said, 55 
percent goes to Federal defense facilities 
and another 20 percent to related private 
industry. 

Vogel credited TVA dams with preventing 
great flood damage in Tennessee this year, 
In addition, he said, the dams cut 3 to 4 feet 
off of a flood on the Ohio and lower Missis- 
sippi Rivers and saved an estimated $10 mil- 
lion in damage in those regions, 

Traffic using the Tennessee waterway, he 
said, has tripled since 1951, totaling 2 billion 
ton-miles in 1957. 

“In effect,” he said, “Knoxyille now is a 
sea. 2 

He said grain traffic has increased tremen- 
dously in recent years, with barges hauling 
midwestern grain to the TVA area for stor- 
age. This, in turn, he told Senator LISTER 
Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, has stimulated 

production in the TVA valley. 

Vogel said 2,792 visitors from foreign coun- 
tries toured the TVA last year. 


Nuclear Warfare and National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
as a Member of the House during the 81st 
and 82d Congress, I had occasion to make 
a number of statements to that body rela- 
tive to atomic warfare in relation to the 
defense of the United States, including 
interoceanic canals, in which were quoted 
a number of thoughtful professional ar- 
ticles by recognized military and naval 
leaders. ‘These, I later learned, con- 
tributed toward bringing about a wiser 
approach in the consideration of some 
of these problems and helped to prevent 
hasty action. 

Since then the people of the United 
States have become vastly better in- 
formed on questions of thermonuclear 
warfare. Thus, I have just read with 
special interest, a highly informative 
article in the July 5, 1958, issue of Na- 
tional Review, by Vice Adm. T. G. W. 
Settle, United States Navy (retired). A 
distinguished officer whose record in 
peace and war, including 10 years in 
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aeronautics, he can speak with the au- 
thority of a broad experience. 

The views of Admiral Settle as thus 
stated must be given great weight. They 
are based on the military experience of 
the world through all of history; and 
while the judgments reached by him and 
many others like him should not cause 
any relaxation of our efforts for adequate 
should tend, nevertheless, to prevent 
defense under modern conditions, they 
hysteria among our people, and the ex- 
treme and reckless demands for extrava- 
gant and doubtful projects being put 
forth in the name of national defense. 

In this connection, I may say that what 
is so well stated by this informed and able 
writer, I have, in my own way, repeatedly 
declared in the two Houses of Congress, 
with direct application to the cities and 
vulnerable spots of our overall defense, 
including the Panama Canal. 

Because I feel certain that the article 
will be of great interest to the Congress 
and constitute a distinct contribution to 
the literature on this subject, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as part of my 
remarks, the article written by Vice Adm. 
Settle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR IRRESISTIBILITY: THE GREAT FALLACY 
(By T. G. W. Settle) 

Since Hiroshima and Nagasaki were atom- 
ized in 1945 the American public has been 
obsessed by the ever-growing power, versa- 
tility, and stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 
Most of our public and press have unques- 
tioningly accepted the assertions that these 
weapons are practically irresistible and can, 
alone, deter or win a war with the Soviet 
Union. 

Are these assertions actualities or illu- 
sions? How bas our nuclear obsession af- 
fected the United States Military Establish- 
ment? What of the sputniks? Let us exam- 
ine these questions objectively. 

Dées our nuclear bombing capability, in 
actuality, deter the Soviets from attacking 
us? Would nuclear destruction of enemy 
cities, alone, win a major war? Have nu- 
clear weapons revolutionized basic strategy? 
Are they capable of destroying nations, civil- 
ization? 

I believe that events during the next dec- 
ade or two will emphatically answer, No.“ 
Future historians may aptly call the above 
concept the great fallacy. 

Prom time to time throughout history new 
Weapons have appeared, each more potent 
than preceding ones, Their initial use in 
combat has usually surprised an unprepared 
enemy, the new weapon seem irre- 
sistible and resulting in a public clamor that 
warfare has become too bloody and costly. 
But in each case; defensive means and 
counterweapons have soon restored substan- 
tial offensive-defensive balance; and the new 
weapon and its countermeans have been 
added to the already available munitions, 
possibly supplanting some older items. 

Examples of this recurring process are the 
crossbow, firearms, the submarine, the air- 
plane, the tank, and most recently, nuclear 
weapons, 

Sometimes a new weapon or a new strategy 
has turned out to be a dud when smothered 
by counter-measures or when found to have 
too little military effectiveness for the effort 
expended. Such were chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare, which have not justified the 
hopes of their early proponents. And such 
was the doctrine of massive airplane bomb- 
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ing of an enemy’s civilian population ad- 
vanced by air enthusiasts in the 1920's and 
1930's. This was tried unsuccessfully by the 
Germans, and later by the Allies, in World 
War II. Despite massive offensive bomb- 
ing effort (with high losses), and great civ- 
tlian destruction, this strategy was ineffect- 
ive. Neither the British nor the Germans 
were defeated by it. Massive ground armies 
were needed to beat Germany, 
EFFECT ON VICTORY 

Would nuclearizing enemy cities be more 
effective now? No evidence makes it seem 
likely. On the contrary, it seems probable 
that, alone, it would be less effective to- 
wards victory than was the TNT area bomb- 
ings of World War II. and at greater propor- 
tionate losses to the attackers. In World 
War II the British and Germans had only 
meager defensive means. The United States 
now has considerable defensive capability, 
passive and active (despite our slowness in 
developing it): the Soviets, doubtless, have 
even better capability. In the coming years, 
inevitably, the remaining gap will rapidly 
close between nuclear offensive strategic 
bombing effectiveness (with airplane, missile 
and submarine delivery), and defensive 
means including dispersion, concealment, 
early barriers and antisubmarine, antigir- 
craft, and antimissile weaponry. 

The following conclusions are inescapable: 

While the United States and the U. S. S. R. 
have the capability to inflict heavy casualties 
upon each other's civilian populations with 
nuclear weapons, that alone would not bring 
victory. Since this is no doubt fully ap- 
preciated by the Soviet leaders, our nuclear 
capability cannot by itself deter a Soviet 
attack upon us. 

While major powers must retain a capa- 
bility for attacking military targets deep 
within an enemy’s territory, and while that ~ 
capability can be diverted to attack on non- 
military targets, it is highly unlikely that a 
military commander would use his nuclear 
stocks so inefficiently, He would wisely con- 
serve them for the far more profitable mili- 
tary targets. Of course, nuclearizing mili- 
tary and military-industrial targets will 
sometimes involve purely civilian casualties, 
but these should be considered an unavold- 
able side effects. 

Nuclear bombing of civilians would in- 
evitably carry along with it a psychological 
boomerang effect. The enemy populace, 
would be made mad and consolidate behind 
their leaders, increasing their war effort. 

‘There is no sound basis for believing that 
nuclear weaponry has, or will, revolutionize 
basic strategical concepts, or that it may 
destroy whole nations, or civilization itself. 
To draw such conclusions from the destruc- 
tion of unprepared and undefended Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, and from the subse- 
quent controlled testing of more powerful 
weapons, is wholly illogical and fallacious. 
It is like the children’s fable in which & 
chicken, hit by an acorn, broadcasts that 
the sky is falling. 

For use against, and defense of, military 
forces, military-industrial plants, and mili- 
tary stockpiles and communications, nu- 
clear weaponry of the whole spectrum of 
yields and delivery systems constitutes val- 
uable augmentation of the effective tools 
available to military commanders. Nuclear 
weapons have, as have other new weapons 
in the past, modified some detailed tactical 
aspects of warfare. For example, formations 
of ground troops, naval, and air forces, must 
now be more open, with greater distances 
between adjacent units, reconnaissancé 
units, early warning lines, and pickets must 
be at greater distances ahead, to the flanks 
and astern; three-dimensional warfare is ex- 
tending its vertical dimension in altitude and 
depth; and the horizontal dimensions of th® 
battlefield are expanded. But nuclear aud 
missile weaponry and rocketry have not out- 
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moded or supplanted ground armies, naval 
forces or manned aircraft, or nonnuclear 
Weaponry, Ground armies, with their core 
ot infantrymen and supporting sea and air 
forces, with nuclear and nonnuclear, long 
and short range weapons and delivery sys- 
tems, are still the basic arbiters of victory 
in major wars. 

If our civilian nuclearizing capability has 
not deterred Soviet attack upon us, what 
has? What Is now deterring the Soviets with 
their current parity or superiority in nuclear- 
izing capability? 

The obylous answer is that the Soviet 
Union has been, and is, making good prog- 
ress in the cold war toward its objective of 
World Supremacy, and at as fast a pace, 
doubtless, as its gains can be digested. A 

t war with the United States could not 
possibly be in its best interests. There 
have been two strongly favorable factors for 
the Soviet Union in waging the cold war, 
e, our great fallacy with respect to nu- 
clear weapons, and our associated great fear 
of war with the Soviet Union, both of which 
Moscow has assiduously nourished in our 
Public and press. The same basic consid- 
erations still govern; Soviet nuclear parity 
Or superiority will probably augment the 

and scope of Soviet cold war winnings. 
has the great fallacy affected our 
military establishment? 

Our illusion that our capability to nu- 

enemy cities could, by itself, deter 

ted ely win a war with the Soviets has 
us to put most of our military offensive 

in one basket of long range aircraft- 
8 nuclear bombs (from shore bases 

d carriers at sea), We have curtailed our 
ice naval forces, armies, and tactical air 
. for close support of ground troops, 
terol Seriously unbalancing our national 
We mane combat team. Compounding this, 
ing ve been inordinately slow in develop- 
‘ay Offensive and defensive missiles, missile 
ahi es, and nuclear-powered surface 

PS and aircraft. 
We now find that the Soviets have mili- 
wich y—superiority in some categories— 
een greater momentum of ad- 
some weapons systems. And 
we Soviets apparently have a well balanced 
tary establishment of offensive and de- 
ve ground, sea, and air forces, with 
2 and short-range nuclear and non- 
* Weaponry in reasonable proportions 
lective Support their ultimate national ob- 
this of world supremacy. Confronting 
mentia oat team, our Military Establish- 
anal alarmingly out of balance. A rough 
Near 2, in football terms would be a team 
in e in the forward pass but deficient 
11 er elements of the game, facing a 
Slane, er, well-balanced team proficient in all 
ents, including forward passing, 

The 8 sputniks affect the situation? 
have he viet satellites, and our own, can 
cance, o nedint direct military signifi- 
value for ey May well, in the future, have 
livery reconnaissance and weapons de- 
importent nu, But the sputniks do have an 
nificance immediate politico-military sig- 
Soviets’ in dramatically demonstrating the 
capabili dante engineering, and industrial 
augmen es and their superior momentum in 
ting those capabilities. 
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+, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following essay writ- 
ten by Miss Louise Nickerson Krauss, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which was awarded 
first place in female competition this 
year in the Thom Mean leadership- 
awards program, thus enabling Miss 
Krauss to win a college scholarship: 


I first realized a girl’s need for a college 
education when my mother became a widow. 
One November morning, she suddenly found 
herself the only parent and sole suporter of 
two girls—ages 12 and 9. 

As I look back to those first days after 
daddy's death, three things stand out in my 
mind: the pungent odor of chrysanthemums, 
the abundance of ham brought in by 
thoughtful friends, and the comforting 
words, Don't worry, dear, your mother has 
her college education; she has worked and 
can get a job.” Although I felt a certain 
insecurity in knowing mother was away from 
the house while I was in school, I was con- 
fident that my dally needs would be well 
taken care of. Mother's hours as a@ social 
worker correspond fairly well to school hours; 
however, this left the chores and marketing 
to my sister and me. We learned to use the 
budget envelopes and gathered our first 
knowledge of the value of money. By care- 
ful planning. I was able to continue ballet. 
Teaching ballet gave me the first hint of a 
career. My greatest satisfaction came with 
teaching a mentally retarded youngster. All 
of a sudden I realized what a thrill it would 
be to help the physically handicapped to 
rehabilitate. In consequence of this, I chose 
cerebral palsy as my topic for a research 
theme. The more I explored and questioned, 
the more intrigued I became. Bouve-Bos- 
ton School in affiliation with Tufts Univer- 
sity is one of the leading schools in this 
field, and I am fortunate to have been aĉ- 
cepted there for enrollment. 

Just as every young girl looks forward to 
marriage and children, £o do I. There is 
no doubt that the services of a physical 
therapist, whether volunteer or paid, will be 
needed as long as there are people. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, during recent testimony before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, con- 
sideration was given to the problem of 
arriving at the most practical and equi- 
table approach to the provision of ade- 
quate medical care for our citizens of ad- 
vancing years. 

As the average of our population ad- 
vances, this is becoming a major concern 
because of its intermixture of humani- 
tarian and economic factors. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
testimony presented on this matter by 
the representatives of the American 
Medical Association. As a statement of 
the position of the association, I believe 
it will be of interest to all Members of 
the House. 

Lronarp Larson, M, D. ` í 
res Dr. Leonard Larson of Bismarck, 


N. 
I am appearing here today as the repre- 
sentative of the board of trustees of the 
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American Medical Association, with Dr. 
Frank H. Krusen of Rochester, Minn., to dis- 
cuss with you the views of the medical pro- 
fession concerning certain of the provisions 
of H. R. 9467, 85th Congress, and other simi- 
lar bills. In accordance with the instruc- 
tions included in your release of May 29, we 
are limiting our testimony to matters which 
are of primary interest to the medical pro- 
fession. We may, however, request permis- 
sion later to submit a written statement, for 
the record, outlining our position on the 
other bills before your committee dealing 
with the social-security program. 

Before calling on Dr. Krusen, I would like 
to discuss the general attitude of the medical 
profession regarding ‘proposals such as 
H. R. 9467 and to briefly review with you 
some of the more Important recent medical 
advances under our present system of medi- 
cal care. 

In 1949, when legislation providing for a 
program of national compulsory health in- 
surance was pending’ before Congress, we 
strongly opposed it. It was thereafter clearly 
rejected by the Congress, and the American 
people. Today, you have before you pro- 
posals which would authorize service benefits 
in the form of hospitalization and surgical 
care for the retired and survivor beneficiaries 
under title II of the Social Security Act. 
Such a proposal would mean a federally 
financed and federally controlled system of 
medical and hospital care, first for social- 
security beneficiaries, subsequently for other 
groups and ultimately for everyone. 

The medical profession has been and is still 
acutely aware of the nce of medical-care 
problems among the aged. We agree that 
efforts to solve these problems should be con- 
tinued and increased. We do not agree, how- 
ever, with the advocates of the pending leg- 
islation, as to the nature and extent of the 
problems, or as to the means of solving 
them. We feel, as do many others, that tra- 
ditional voluntary private methods can elim- 
inate existing deficiencies and at the same 
time preserve individual and community 
freedom. 

In reviewing the progress which has been 
made through the private-enterprise- ap- 
proach it is evident that Federal interven- 
tion is not required. I shall not outline the 
impressive record which has been established 
by the private health insurance industry and 
by the Blue Shield and Blue Cross plans, 
Representatives of these agencies have pre- 
sented their own statements in this regard. 
I would like, however, to comment very 
briefly about medical progress in general, 

The advances of medical science since the 
beginning of the 20th century offer con- 
vincing evidence of what can be done when 
competent medical researchers and practi- 
tloners have an opportunity to work with 
complete freedom. A review of the medical 
discoveries since the turn of the century 
would require volumes. Drugs and opera- 
tions, for example, alone could provide end- 
less material for discussion of the forward 
march of medicine. Insulin, vitamins, sul- 
fanomides, penicillin, and other antibiotics 
are only a few of the outstanding discoveries 
in the drug field. Isotopes and betatrons 
have become part of the medical language. 
Entirely new approaches to illness baye been 
discovered, as a result of which the full pos- 
sibilities of what were practically unknown 
subjects such as physical medicine and re- 
habilitation, are now being explored with a 
thoroughness that offers much promise for 
the future. : 

The decline in the general mortality rate 
from 17.2 deaths per 1,000 population in 1900 
to only 9.6 in 1957 underscores the health 
progress which has been made. While the 
population has doubled in this period, the 
number of persons over 65 years of age has 
quadrupled and a significant gain in life 
expectancy, even in late middle age, has re- 
sulted from the mortality reduction. Life 
expectancy at birth in 1900 was estimated 
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at 47.3 years; in 1955 it was estimated: at 
70.0 years. 

Thus, we in medicine have helped to 
create not only the problems of the aged, 
we have helped to create the aged. We have 
done it under the free choice system. We 
can solve the problems in the same way. 

The American Medical Association has, 

| throughout its history, been a champion of 
sound progress in-medicine. It has had to 
fight many battles against quackery, against 
improper interference and against slipshod 
medical training and practice. As an asso- 
ciation, we will continue to support all pro- 
grams for the good of the health of the pub- 
lic, as we have done over the years. It Is our 
conviction, however, that the medical pro- 
visions of H. R. 9467 are unwise, unnecessary, 
and not in the public interest. 

In addition to the points which Dr. Kru- 
sen will present, let me point out that no 
one knows what this proposed p: would 
cost. It is our best estimate that initially 
it would run about $2 billion per year. What 
it would cost eventually cannot be estimated. 
But we do know historically that the cost 
of programs such as this one is invariably 
much higher than the amount initially pre- 
dicted for them—witness the financial plight 
of socialized medicine in England. 

This tremendous and unpredictable drain 
on the social security trust fund could seri- 
ously jeopardize the actuarial soundness of 
the entire program. The retirement funds 
of millions of Americans would be endan- 
gered through the launching of a program 
of this type at a time when the social- 
security system, for the first time in history, 
is receiving less income than is being paid 
out. 

The proposal also departs from the best 
thinking of social insurance experts who 
agree that the original floor-of-protection 
concept of the Social Security Act should 
not be violated. Up to now, the principle 
of social security has been one of cash pay- 
ments to insured persons who are disabled 
or retired or to their survivors. The pending 

would graft on to this cash-benefit 
system a health-service program. 

The members of the medical profession, 
as citizens and as physicians, look with sus- 
picion and fear upon legislation, such as 
H. R. 9467 which, in our opinion, would 

stifle and destroy the energetic and imag- 
inative free-enterprise medical programs now 
in progress. A proposal which would legis- 
late the aged into a permanent state of 
dependency and most important one that 
would propel us completely and irresponsibly 
into a federally controlled health-care pro- 


gram. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
‘would like to call on Dr. Krusen to present 
additional views with respect to H. R. 9467. 
We will then be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that the members of the committee 
may have. 


Frank H. Kevsen, M. D. 


As Dr. Larson has stated, the primary in- 
terest of the American Medical Association 
in the social security legislation pending 
before this committee is related to H. R. 
9647 and similar bills, 

Before identifying and discussing the 
provisions of these proposals, I would like to 
state that the medical profession has not 
in the past, and ls not now, taking a position 
in opposition to the overall social security 
program, The American Medical Association 
did not oppose the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935 or subsequent amend- 
ments which adhered to its original basic 
character as a floor-of-protection cash bene- 
fit However, H. R. 9467, 85th Con- 
gress and other recent proposals, which would 
introduce disability and health service bene- 
fits into the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance structure, represent, in our opin- 
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fon, a major and dangerous deviation from 
the original concept of the system. 

H. R. 9467, if enacted, would authorize a 
federally subsidize and controlled system of 
hospital, surgical, nursing home, and dental 
care, irrespective of need, for between 12 and 
13 million eligible social security beneficiar- 
ies. This entire program would be under 
the direction and control of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and would 
be financed, in part, by an increase in social 
security taxes. 

Hospital care, including drugs, appliances, 
and services customarily furnished by a 
hospital, such as bed and board, nursing 
care, laboratory services, and ambulance sery- 
ices would be available, subject to adminis- 
trative regulations, in those hospitals that 
enter into a written agreement with the 
administering agency. Eligible nursing 
homes would be those where skilled nursing 
care could be obtained, provided a written 
agreement was negotiated with the Gov- 
ernment. Physicians recognized by the bill 
as qualified to perform nonelective surgery 
would be limited to those certified by the 
American Board of Surgery or members of the 


_American College of Surgeons. Hospitals, 


nursing homes, and physicians would all be 
required to accept, in full payment for fa- 
cilities and services, charges and fees estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Before commenting in general on the med- 
ical problems of the aged, I would like to 
outline for the committee some of the more 
specific reactions which the medical pro- 
fession has to H. R. 9467. First of all, let 
me say that, in our opinion, this legislation 
would inevitably result in poorer—not 
better—health care for the intended bene- 
ficiaries. 

Because of the relatively recent emer- 
gence of this problem, no one in this coun- 
try has at this time sufficient information on 
the health needs of the aged on which to 
base authoritatively such a drastic, far- 
Teaching proposal. However, some of the 
things we do know aré that the aged, for 
the most part, do not need short stays in 
general hospitals but rather improved home 
and community care as well as less costly 
and improved chronic illness and nursing 
home facilities. We also know that thre med- 
ical needs of the aged are primarily non- 
surgical and that the surgical care now be- 
ing provided is supplied primarily by physi- 
cians who are not Board Certified and who 
are not members of the American College 
of Surgeons. 

However, the most serious aspect of this 
legislation is that it is national compulsory 
health insurance all over again. Under this 
proposal, the Federal Government would fi- 
mance the health care of from 12 to 13 
miilion citizens through earmarked compul- 
sory taxes; the Government would control 
the disbursement of funds; the Government 
would determine the Benefits to be provided; 
the Government would set the rates of com- 
pensation for hospitais, nursing homes and 
physicians; the Government would audit and 
control the records of hospitals, nursing 
homes and patients; and the Government 
would promulgate and enforce standards of 
hospital and medical care. 

Under this proposal the beneficiaries 
would be restricted in their choice of hos- 
pital and physician. Only selected phy- 
sicilans and those hospitals and nursing 
homes entering into agreements with the 
Federal Government would participate. In- 
asmuch as many highly qualified hospitals 
and doctors would prefer to remain inde- 
pendent of Government control, eyen If eli- 
gible to participate, there would be a limita- 
tion in the number of physicians and medi- 
cal facilities available. 

The professional relationship between the 
doctor and his patient would be hampered. _ 
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Government regulations would be imposed 
on patient and physician alike, bringing a 
third party between them. Required con- 
formance to administrative regulations could 
also hamper the physiclan from prescribing 
treatment which, in his professional opinion, 
is indicated, 

The hospitalization provisions of the pro- 
posal would create a needless and dangerous 
overcrowding of already limited hospital 
facilities. With personal and family fi- 
nancial responsibility eliminated, many aged 
persons would seek unnecessary hospital and 
medical care for trivial and in- 
nesses and would become unduly concerned 
with their health. In other countries where 
similar legislation is in effect, there has been 
a staggering increase in the use of hospital 
facilities by the aged. 

The bill also says, in effect, “the aged can- 
not obtain yoluntary health Insurance pro 
tection,” This is not factual, since mor 
than 40 percent of the aged presently have 
some form of voluntary health insurance, 
These figures are particularly significant 
when you realize that only 20 percent were 
covered as recently as 1950. This rate of 
progress shows that the problem is being 
solved by the health insurance industry 
which is steadily gaining a vast experience 
in this relatively new field of medical and 
hospital insurance. H. R. 8467 would de- 
stroy the voluntary health insurance busi- 
ness among the aged group and could even- 
tually, we feel, destroy the entire voluntary 
private health insurance movement, which 
now covers some 123 million Americans. 

Inasmuch as this legislation primarily con- 
cerns persons in the older age group, E would 
like to comment on the nature of their med- 
ical care problems and what the medical pro- 
fession and other health groups are doing in 
their behalf. 

In the last quarter century the population 
aged 65 and over in the United States has 
increased until it now numbers between 14 
and 15 million persons, This increase in 
numbers, plus a marked visible variation in 
the effect of aging, has stimulated the inves- 
tigation of numerous complex medical and 
related questions. We are inclined to believe 
as a result of our studies to date that the 
lack of preparation for advanced age and the 
impact of environment are the real causes of 
degeneration which were formerly attributed 
to the mere passage of years. 7 

What we should understand is that the 
solution to these problems will require the 
effort of many segments of our society in 
addition to the medical profession. Passage 
of a law will not wipe out these problems, 
which are of concern to all of us. 

Many of the Ills of the aged are the direct 
result of the inferior role in which this group 
has been placed. Their experience, wisdom, 
and knowhow are being wasted and the re- 
sulting lack of meaningful activity has led to 


‘emotional frustration and physical break- 


down. { 

This Is a trend which has numerous dan- 
gerous implications. Basically the problem 
calls for aggressive leadership at the family 
and community level to help bring these mil- 
lions of potentially useful citizens back to 
their rightful place in society and to give 
their lives purpose and dignity, 

As physicians there is one thing about 
which we are certain—whether we are deal 
ing with older persons or with any age grouP 
of the population—the first fundamental of 
good medicine is to examine the patient 
That, in effect, is what we in American medi- 
cine, with the aid of others vitally interes 
in the health field, have been doing and are 
doing now. We are trying to find out what 
the aged really need; what new improve- 
ments are succeeding in giving them better 
health care and how such procedures can be 
universally applied, 
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For those of the aged who are in need of 
Custodial care, we seek more realistically 
Priced services in facilities especially designed 
for them. Too often they are now being 
treated in hospitals which provide—and 
charge for—many costly services which the 
average chronically ill aged patient does not 
need. These unnecessary services contribute 
to higher than necessary hospital costs for 
all of us. 

The improvement of custodial care and the 
Upgrading of home-nursing standards have 
Seen an objective for many years of the 
American Medical Association, the American 

ital Association, and the American 
Nursing Home Association. To help meet 
these needs, testimony was presented on 
May 20, 1958, hefore the Subcommittee on 
using of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in favor of an amendment 
to the Federal Housing Administration Act 
to provide for Government-insured loans for 
hospitals and nursing homes. 
> American Medical Association also be- 
eves’ that health facilities for the aged 
Could be improved and expanded through 
Breater use of Hill-Burton funds for chronic 
dizease units of general hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes by abolishing the categories pres- 
ently contained in that act. Such an 
amendment would permit the States to 
utilize their grants as best suits their in- 
dividual needs. We made this recommenda- 
tion in testimony presented on May 6, 1958, 
to the Subcommittee on Health of the In- 
te and Foreign Commerce Committee 
Of the House of Representatives. 

Our studies also reveal that many aged 
Patients sre remaining in hospitals because 
there is often nowhere else for them to go— 
ton use there is no other local means by 

ich State aid will pay for their care, or 
= use it is the only way they can take 
dvantage of their health insurance. A 
e Many others remain overlong in the 
pital because thete is no local home- 
care program that would enable them to be 
pore tial at home, among their family and 
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y being made of com- 
5 efforts to make it possible for many 
ed ese people to return to homelike sur- 
tor nee By providing the opportunity 
` 8 disabled elderly person to maintain 
oni shold, Such local programs have not 
via ee the practical result of alle- 
and g a local shortage of hospital beds 
thdtvidaas 18 nee financial burdens on the 
bu ey have also restored man 
ne to a useful life. ‘ 
mentelle also attacking the problem-of our 
wa y il who are over 65. It is here that 
8 the basic evil of senility. A 
rey ot experiments have demonstrated 
t miraculous recovery from mental 
pia tion when elderly patients were 
Riven new interests and social contacts. 
Se rms isolated studies reveal that as high 
State cama z the patients admitted to 
ospitals; did not require 

N treatinent. 5 
are attempting to assist in devising a 
8 means of meeting the health care 
acy Or those of the aged who haye no in- 
tn ee a means of support. Of- 
0 — 
grams a s tate indigent care pro: 


ate 
have not alle the problem. States that 
assistance 


do so, 


tted enough money for public 
medical care are being urged to 
is horn At present, in excess of $300 million 
Bove: E spent by Federal, State, and local 
lis Thments to provide medical care for pub- 
5 assistance recipients. The aged com- 
lo oe 3 one-half of the 5.6 mil- 
sist Perso see receiving these public as- 
11 believe that real progress is being made 
and to all better health care to the aged 
ways to 1 others who are il, and in devising 

essen the economic burdens of pro- 


* 


in more familiar surroundings and 


longed iliness, The number of persons re- 
celving public assistance is declining. Health 
imsurance coverage is increasing. Persons 
leaving industry and moving Into retirement 
are bringing with them more and more retire- 
ment plans with progressively higher average 
benefits. Ultimate success in this effort will, 
however, finally depend upon local interest 
and action. Individual and community as- 
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sistance has in the past helped to translate 


new medical knowledge into better health 
and greater life expectancy. These same 
forces which haye been effective in the past 
will best help in solying the problem before 
us now. - 

In addition to the numerous and varied 
medical, scientific, and socioeconomic activi- 
ties being pursued in this field, the physi- 
cians of America for some time have recog- 
nized the need for additional organizational 
weapons to attack these problems. For many 
years the American Medical Association was 
an active participant in the affairs of the 
Commission on Chronic Illness. For the past 


“several years the association has had a Com- 


mittee on Aging, composed of some of the 
leading medical authorities in the United 
States in this field, which has devoted its 
full effort to this problem. In addition, 
there are 32 Committees on Aging actively at 
work in the State medical societies. During 
the past year, the association has conducted 
five regional conferences on aging in Seattle, 
Dallas, Philadelphia, Birmingham, and 
Omaha, A national conference on aging will 


. be sponsored by the American Medical Asso- 


ciation in Chicago in September. 

The American Hospital Association, like- 
wise, has been -conducting research and 
studying hospital practices with the objec- 
tive of containing the rising costs of caring 
for the aged. Blue Shield and Blue Cross 
plans, as well as the health-insurance com- 
panies, have stepped up their important con- 
tribution to the financing of medical care. 
They are now engaged in intensive studies 
designed to create new types of coverage 
tailored to meet the needs of the aged ill. 
Preretirement financing of health-insurance 
policies with paidup status at 65; use of 
life insurance after 65 to pay for health care; 
the application of deductible and coinsur- 
ance to permit coverage of costly illnesses at 
a low premium rate; and many other ap- 
proaches are helping to spread health-insur- 
ance coverage, to an ever-increasing degree, 
among the aged. The nursing home opera- 
tors are earnestly seeking to improve their 
standards and to provide a quality service 
that will bridge the present gap between 
inexpensive but inadequate home care and 
adequate but overexpensive hospital care. 
Innumberable other instances could be cited 
of enterprising activity to analyze and meet 
the problem. 

In addition to the independent activities of 
the American Medical Association and other 
groups and organizations, there has been a 
general realization of the need for a com- 
bined effort with the help of every independ- 
ent person, association, and agency that has 
something to contribute. With this in mind 
and in an effort to provide better coordina- 
tion and stronger and swifter action in this 
area, the Joint Council To Improve the 
Health Care gf the Aged has been formed. 
Some of the most important and respected 
organizations in the health field are the 
charter members. They are: the American 
Medical Association, the American Hospital 
Association, the American Dental Association, 
and the American Nursing Home Association, 

The Joint Council will explore the entire 
spectrum of problems relating to the aged 
and aging process. In broad outline the pro- 
gram of the council will include a coordi- 
nated plan of research designed to: 

1. Determine the extent, utilization, and 
availability of facilities, and the economic 
status and resources of the aged. 
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2. Spearhead the expansion and experi- 
mentation in all types of voluntary health 
insurance coverage for the aged. 

8. Encourage the expansion of health care 
facilities for the aged. 

4. Encourage the development of commu- 
nity health services for the aged. 

5. Urge State and local legislative bodies to 
provide realistic financial support for med- 
ical, hospital, and nursing home care of aged 
publle assistance reciplents, and 

6. Appraise the problems of the aged who 
are mentally ill and provide an intensifica- 
tion of education, research and action pro- 
grams directed toward health problems of the 
aged at national, State and local levels. 7 

In brief, the joint council and its member’ 
groups have adopted a positive, optimistic 
approach in an effort to apply their collective 
knowledge and skills in the improvement of 
the health care of the aged, to offer the aged 
a hope for a better existence and an oppor- 
tunity to return to the mainstream of com- 
munity life. > 

Gentlemen, this concludes my formal 
statement. It is our sincere recommenda- 
tion that H. R. 9467, 85th Congress and similar 
bills not be favorably considered by this com- 
mittee. Dr. Larson and I will be glad to at- 
tempt to answer any questions which you 
may have. 


Criticism in Leading Oregon Newspapers 
of Stand Against S. 3051 by National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


_ activities of the National Lumber Man- 


ufacturers Association, designed to scut- 
tle legislation for orderly disposal of 
Klamath Indian tribal assets, have been 
soundly condemned by leading newspa- 
pers in my home State. These editorials 
have confirmed my own opinion that the 
back-door sniping of the NLMA has been 
a shameful disservice to the people of 
Oregon. Despite the numerous hearings 
held on this legislation by both House 
and Senate committees, the NLMA has 
never once sent a representative to be 
questioned by Members of Congress as to 
the real basis for its objections. If ex- 
isting law is not revised within a mat- 
ter of weeks, the finest stand of Ponder- 
osa pine timber in the United States will 
go on the auction block for sale under 
bargain-basement conditions. Such an 


-eventuality would bring chaos to a vast 


section of the western lumber industry, 
reduce the income of the Indians in- 
volved, and raise havoc with the great 
Klamath watershed. This is a critical 
emergency. 

I ask consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Oregon Daily Journal of June 
27, 1958, entitled Sharpshooting at the 
Seaton Bill,” and a telegram I have re- 
ceived on the same urgent subject from 
Mr. Herbert Lundy, editor of the edi- 
torial page of the Oregonian, dated June 
27, 1958. His message constitutes an ed- 
itorial soon to be published in his daily 
paper. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
| Prom the Oregon 1 5 Journal ot June 27. 
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SHARPSHOOTING AT THE SEATON BILL 
‘The Seaton bill to provide for orderly dispo- 
sition of Klamath Reservation assets in con- 
nection with termination, which passed the 


Senate without opposition, is under fire in the 


House. 

It may not be able to get through that 
body without some changes from the Senate 
version, but the people of Oregon have & 
great stake in seeing that it is not amended 
to death or defeated outright. 

Among the principles which must be pre- 
served are those of a fair deal for the In- 
dians, sustained-yleld operation of the 4 bil- 
lion board feet of timber, and protection of 
the upper Klamath Marsh as a waterfowl 
refuge. 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, who spear- 
headed the passage of this administration- 
sponsored bill through the Senate, is rightly 
outraged at the tactics of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, which, in at- 
tempting to kill the bill in the House, is 
using the name of an Oregon lumberman in 
Its attack. The NLMA had earlier declined 
to testify at hearings either in the Senate or 
House, Senator Nxunznarn contrasts this 
with, the attitude of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., which had some reservations 
about the original Seaton bill but is willing 
to support it with minor changes, changes 
which NEUBERGER says he is willing to ac- 
cept. 

It should be pointed out that the Western 
Pine Association, which opposed the Seaton 
bill in the Senate, has made no move against 
it in the House. Western Pine had taken the 
position that some change had to be made 
in Public Law 587, which will become effective 
unless the Seaton bill passes this session, 
Western Pine had stated that present law 
would have a catastrophic effect on the 
Klamath area economy, would give the In- 
dians less than fair value and lead to Ses 
sound forestry practices, 

The point to be remembered now fs that 
the Seaton bill is the only alternative to 
Public Law 587, and this is the last oppor- 
tunity for change. It is either the Seaton 
bill or chaos, and this is recognized by many 
people in the lumber industry for whom the 
NLMA does not speak, It is recognized by 
leadership of both political parties in Ore- 
gon. Nor is it a partisan issue in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

It is hoped that the broad base of support 
which this measure has will outweigh in the 
minds of House Members the effetts of the 
NLMA's sharpshooting. 


PortTLanp, Orec,, June 27, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 

2. d. 


The National Association of Lumber 
Manufacturers failed in its last minute at- 
tack by telegrams, statements, and pressure 
to stop the Senate from adopting the Kla- 
math Reservation Disposal Act. Now it is 
leading an even stronger assault on Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

The crux of the matter is that if Con- 
gress does not adopt the Senate-approved 
provisions for sale of reservation timber un- 
der a sustained yield requirement in this 
waning session, the Department of Interior 
is commanded by earlier legislation to start 
selling the timber on a “fire-sale” basis, 
This would mean Hquidation of a huge 
block of virgin timber for helter-skelter 
cutting without sustained yield. It would 
depress the lumber market, reduce sales 
of Federal timber in national forests with 


Washington, 
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consequent harm in other counties and 
other communities, provide less money for 
the 77 percent of the Indians who yoted to 
leave the reservation, permit destruction of 
a valuable marsh and wildlife area, and 
threaten the water supply of the Klamath 
Basin. 

The Eisenhower administration bill, which 
Democratic Senator NEUBERGER accepted to 
replace his own provides, on the other 
hand, that the timber first be offered to 
private bidders, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall purchase and blanket into 
the national forest what remains. All tim- 
ber harvesting would be under sustained 
yield the marshland would be transferred 
to the United States Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice as a waterfowl and wildlife area. 

The National Association of Lumber 
Manufacturers and those lumbermen now 
permitting use of their names in the House 
offensive did not submit themselves to 
questioning at Senate hearings. Their ob- 
vious motive is to get rid of the sustained 
yield requirement if any legislation is to be 
adopted. But they would probably prefer 
liquidation of the reservation under the 
original termination act, without any re- 
strictions. 

The economy of Oregon and the interests 
of the Klamath Indians will be irreparably 
harmed if S. 3051 fails of adoption in this 
Congress. It is up to the thoughtful people 
of Oregon who have examined the issues 
involved to counter this attack by inform- 
ing Members of the House that Oregon 
needs S. 3051 as aproved by the Senate.. 

HERBERT LUND, 
Editor of the editorial page, 
Oregonian, Portland Oreg: 


the 


Blinn College: 75 Years of Service to 
Texas 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this year marks the 75th anniversary of 
the founding of Blinn College. Blinn 
College is located in Washington County, 
Tex., the county where the signers of 
the Texas Declaration of Independence 
met in 1836 to proclaim Texas a free and 
independent republic. 

Blinn College numbers among its 
graduates many distinguished Texans, 
including the colorful mayor of Bren- 
ham, Reese B. Lockett, who has long 
been in the forefront of the battle for 
good government in Texas. 

Recently, the Houston Chronicle mag- 
azine published an article by Herman L, 
Zschappel which gives a brief account 
of the history of Blinn College and its 
contrfbution to Texas on this, its 75th 
anniversary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article entitled “Blinn 
College: 75 Years of Service,” which ap- 
peared in the June 29, 1958, issue of the 
Houston Chronicle magazine, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ing background. 
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BLINN COLLEGE: 75 YEARS OF SERVICE 
(By Herman L. Zschappel) 

Students were forbidden to shoot rabbits 
from the classroom windows, 

And if men and women students were 
found talking together, except in the class- 
room, they were subject to being expelled. 

Those were old rules—in the early days of 
Blinn College. 

This oldest county-owned public Junior 
college in Texas has gone a long way since. 
This year it is celebrating its diamond anni- 
versary 

Founded in 1883 in Washington County, 
the home of Texas independence, Blinn Col- 
lege has prided itself on service to its people. 
It was founded by the German Conference of 
the Methodist Church and bears the name 
of one of its early benefactors, Rey. Christian 
Blinn, 

In the early days Blinn operated as an 
academy. In 1927 it became a junior college 
of the first class, by approval of the State 
department of education. 

Later, it was a part of Southwestern 
University, but during the depression years 
of the early 1930's the Methodist Conference 
voted to discontinue its support. The peo- 
ple of Brenham and Washington County got 
busy and with the cooperation of the faculty 
operated the school until 1937. 

In 1937, through a special act of the legis- 
lature sponsored by Senator Albert Stone, of 
Brenham, Blinn College became the first 
county-owned public junior college in Texas, 

Now recognized as one of the outstanding 
junior colleges, Blinn is proud of the record 
of its ex-students and their contributions to 
society. 

Many of the leading citizens of the area are 
ex-students, The majority of the city and 
county officials are numbered in this group, 
including Brenham's cowboy mayor, Reese B. 
Lockett, and County Judge Odis Tomachef- 
sky. Also, the executives of the city’s three 
banks and many of the leading professional 
men, In fact, a citizen of Washington 
County who is not an ex-student is a rare 
find 


During its 75 years Blinn College has had 
10 presidents, beginning with Rev. Carl 
Urbantke. 

James H. Atkinson has been president since 
1957. The husky Atkinson has quite a coach- 
He coached at La Grange 
and Llano High Schools and became head 
coach and athletic director at Blinn in 1047. 
Later he became dean and then president. 

Since World War II Blinn College has en- 
joyed considerable growth. Its enroliment 
of 89 In 1944 has jumped to 447. Students 
are from many States and foreign countries. 

The beautiful, 13-acre campus is dotted 
with masonry buildings, Included are mod- 
ern classrooms, a library, fine arts bullding, 
dormitories, and athletic facilities for all 
major sports. 

Blinn College serves as a leader in the ac- 
tivities of the University Interscholastic 
League. It is the site of 6 district meets and 
1 area meet in spring literary and athletic 
activities. Three regional basketball tourna- 
ments are held there. — 

Area meetings of the Future Farmers of 
America and many civic and cultural pro- 
grams are held on the campus. 

Gov. Price Daniel declared March 20, 1958, 
as Blinn College Day in Texas in recognition 
of the contributions Blinn has made to the 
people of Texas, 

On June 1, Blinn held its major official 
diamond anniversary program. 

The board of trustees is the governing 
agency of Blinn. It consists of seven men 
elected by popular vote by the people of the 
county. M. B, Holleman is chairman. 

This group, along with college officials, 18 
setting its sights on new growth for the 
college, 


1958 
Resort to Smearing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, it now 
begins to look as if our Committee on 
Legislative Oversight, by taking unsup- 
Ported evidence in public hearings, re- 
flecting on the integrity of a public 
Official, is in fact reflecting on its own 
integrity and the integrity of the House 
of Representatives. Several very elo- 
quent editorials haye appeared, among 
which is one from the Washington Post 
for June 30, 1958: 


Resort TO SMEARING 


For the first time since the relationship 
between Assistant to the President Sherman 
ms and Bernard Goldfine became front 
Page news, the tide of public sympathy ap- 
pears to have swung in Mr. Adams” favor. 
The reason is obvious, By airing extravagant 
but undocumented charges against Mr. 
Adams the House Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight has created the impression 
that Mr. Adams is the victim of a smear 
Campaign, and smearing is no less offensive 
to many Americans than an exchange of 
Sifts and favors between an official and his 
friend. 
88 one looks at it, the conduct of 
2 subcommittee has been shabby. It has 
h Owed John Fox to repeat in open hearings 
pA testimony alleging scandalous mis- 
beta nics on the part of Mr. Adams without 
ering documentary support or proof from 
eon sources and without arranging to have 
Pn Principals involved on hand to testify 
fet Soon as the allegations were made. If the 
beommittee can substantiate these 
Sarton it should have done so immediately. 
have ta no supporting evidence it should 
‘a ed to ascertain whether there is 
pita Substance to the charges before they 
Ind acest to the world. 
Its © House rules of fair procedure forbid 
Wine ee to hear in public any witness 
tate yor ga A might defame or incrim!- 
P. O ther person. Representative JOSEPH 
ra Proposes to invoke this rule against 
er testimony by Mr. Fox when the sub- 
eq peja meets today, but that would be 
hores hee to locking the door after the 
by Mr been stolen. If the charges made 
taa Fox are “malicious falsehoods,” as Mr. 
pepa insists, irreparable damage has been 
subeco and nothing Representative HARgIs’ 
: mamittee can do will wholly rectify it. 
Proceedas the least, the subcommittee has 
manner. (in ae, reckless and irresponsible 
Mr. Fox On Friday, for example, it allowed 
him that e testify that Mr. Goldfine had told 
Ington p he had bought a house in Wash- 
a Matter + Mr. Adams to live in." This is 
fed. Th that could haye been readily veri- 
Adams 15 records show that the house Mr, 
N in is rented by him. The point 
mittee Conscientious and responsible com- 
Whitea ne have had the background facts, 
Acctisa tis they may be, before they boomed 
eo ons ene a high official on the 
nding board 
fing slaty, the testimony about Mr. Gold- 
oh interests in ventures for Mr. 
the N never have been spread on 
transactio, as hearsay. Questions about such 


ctions could 
Mr, Ada be properly addressed to 
committes ont Mr. Goldfine, but the sub- 


go ought to have something more to 
— Sa than an undocumented assertion of 
Owed foe of Mr, Goldfine. Instead of 
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conducting a fair and thorough investigation 
the subcommittee has stooped to innuendo 
and sensationalism. This is a sorry per- 
formance regardless of what the final out- 
come may be, We have heretofore expressed 
our belief that Mr. Adams will have to bow 
to the country’s demands for a higher stand- 
ard of conduct than he has lived up to in 
his relations with Mr. Goldfine, but no laxity 
on his part can justify resort to smearing 
on the part of his opponents. 


Unemployment Compensation for 
Ex-Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HION. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a young per- 
son leaving military service is at a dis- 
advantage in finding civilian employ- 
ment. 

In many cases, he had little or no 
employment before he entered the serv- 
ice. Without any civilian skills or expe- 
rience, he has difficulty in convincing an 
employer that he should be hired. In- 
variably, weeks and sometimes months 
pass, before he obtains productive and 
self-supporting work. 

During the Korean war, we passed the 
Veterans Readjustment Act of 1952, pro- 
viding for a special and temporary un- 
employment compensation program for 
the men of that war who were returning 
to civilian life. Those benefits, however, 
applied only to individuals who entered 
military service before February 1, 1955. 

Implicit in this law was the under- 
standing that we would formulate and 
recommend at a later date, legislation to 
provide a permanent unemployment 
compensation program for ex-service- 
men. 

H. R. 11630, will fill that need. 

If we did not have men and women 
serving in the Armed Forces today, we 
would most certainly be attacked by 
Communist Russia, The valuable sery- 
ice performed by these young people is 
the defensive shield that protects us 
from overt aggression on the part of 
those who fear and hate our freedoms. 

Under compulsory military service, 
many have no choice but to sacrifice job 
opportunities and the all-important per- 
sonal necessity of getting a start in life. 
National defense requires that they de- 
fer their own rights and their own plans. 
It is inconceivable that we should then 
deny to them the unemployment com- 
pensation benefits that are available to 
most of their fellow citizens.. 

No discrimination against them was 
ever intended. It is simply that the 
solution to their transitional unemploy- 
ment upon leaving military service, and 
until such time as they could qualify for 
benefits after their first work covered by 
unemployment insurance, was postponed 
until now. 

The fact that we have broadened the 
original concept of unemployment in- 
Surance to cover civilian employees of 


+ 
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the Federal Government, makes it both 
just and logicai, that we should fur- 
ther extend it to include all those who 
are terminating their military service 
under honorable conditions, 8 

This is not a special reward for mili- 
tary service. 

It merely gives these veterans the pro- 
tection they would have enjoyed, if they 
had not entered military service. 

Generally, individuals cannot qualify 
for benefits until 7 to 9 months after the 
beginning of their first job that is cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance. To 
acquire full benefits requires a longer 
period. Therefore, exservicemen have 
to be in civilian employment for a year 
or more before they qualify for unem- 
ployment security. During this first 
year, they are at the bottom of the list 
insofar as holding a job is concerned, 
due to the seniority they sacrificed while 
they were in military service. 

Eighty-one percent of the wage and 
Salaried jobs in the country are present- 
ly covered by Federal or State unem- 
ployment insurance laws. 

Title XV was added to the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1954, and this established 
a permanent unemployment compensa- 
tion program for 2.4 million Fed- 
eral civilian workers, . 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
after long and careful study recommends 
the passage of H. R. 11630 which pro- 
vides unemployment compensation pro- 
testion for all individuals who entered 
the Armed Forces since January 31, 1955. 

During their active service they too, 
were Federal employees, In the normal 
course of their separation from service, 
they encountered the same difficulties in 
finding jobs as civilians who have been 
laid off, or as Federal employees whose 
services are terminated through a reduc- 
tion in force, 

They are entitled to unemployment 
compensation in the same manner as 
others. 

I reemphasize the fact that these 
benefits will not constitute a special re- 
ward to the veterans for peacetime mili- 
tary service. His military service pay 
will be treated as though it had been 
covered under the law of the State in 
which he claims benefits for unemploy- 
ment. He must meet the qualifying 
wage and employment requirements of 
that State law, on the basis either of 
his employment in the Armed Forces 
alone, or of that employment combined 
with any covered civilian employment 
during the applicable base period. This 
will provide an easy transition to the 
civilian unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. It will help him to achieve a 
total adjustment to civilian life. 

This is consistent with the precedent 
established when the Congress decided 
that military service shall be considered 
as employment and shall be so credited 
to the ex-servicemans account for the 
purpose of qualifying for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance. 

This bill will therefore give unemploy- 
ment protection to all Federal employ- 
ees. It is part of that gradual exten- 
sion whereby all Americans working on 
wage and salaried jobs will eventually 
be covered by insurance to tide them 
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over transitional periods of unemploy- 
ment. g 

This bill will reassure members of the 
Armed Forces that their honorable serv- 
ice will not operate to their disadvant- 
age when they face the problems of re- 
adjustment to civilian life. 

It will give them equality in unem- 
ployment protection with the rest of 
their fellow citizens. 


Charles M. Noble 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr.McGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Columbus (Ohio) Sunday Dispatch 
on June 29,1958, It refers to Charles M. 
Noble, who is highway director of our 
State. j 

For many months Director Noble has 
been working under very severe handi- 
caps, having been brought into our State 
from New Jersey. His actions and work 
have been carefully observed by tech- 
nicians, politicians, and most everyone, 
and, Mr. Speaker, he has come out of 
that period with flying colors, He has 
been confirmed by the Ohio Senate as 
highway director following a very care- 
ful scrutiny and examination, even in the 
face of certain handicaps which were 
embarrassing to him, as well as his 
friends. He smiled and went about his 
job in an efficient and dignified manner. 
Through his supervision, and that of his 
staff, Ohio is one of the leading, if not 
the leading, State in putting the Fed- 
eral highway program into effect. He 
has been considerate of all, and I am 
sure that every citizen joins his many 
friends in wishing him continued success, 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Sunday Dis- 
< patch of June 29, 1958} 

A NOBLES EXCELLENT RECORD 

Charles M. Noble, Ohio's highway director, 
is a man of action, But when the Ohio sen- 
gte confirmed his appointment by Governor 
ONeill during the special session of the leg- 
isiature last week, it removed a handicap 
which should give him greater liberty and 
determination to bring the State's great and 
immediate highway program to an early ac- 
complishment. 

Because he happened to be an out-of- 
stater at the time of his appointment, Mr. 
Noble had to perform his work under the 
guise of a secretary to the governor, simply 
because the law requires he had to be a 
resident of Ohio for 1 year before being able 
to become the director of highways as such. 

Of course, he was the butt of much polit- 
ical chicanery, which undoubtedly caused 
Mr. Noble some embarrassment, But the way 
he went at his job, he certainly showed no 
signs of mental hazards, because he reor- 
ganized the highway department almost im- 
recente into a much more effective ma- 
chine, 

Neither did the political dis- 
tract him for 1 moment from 53 

_ way Ohio's tremendous highway program, 
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which had been suffering from lethargy and 
other drawbacks for too y years. 

In one short year the expressway system 
in Columbus was under vigorous construc- 
tion. Under Mr. Noble, obstacles to the 
Third Street viaduct, which will be one of 
the greatest internal improvements in the 
history of Columbus, were swept away. Work 
on this project will begin soon. 

At the present rate of the long- 
dreamed-of inner and outerbelts for Colum- 
bus are on the way to realities. Under his 
capable direction, similar strides are being 
made on the Conneaut-Cincinnati Freeway. 
Other large communities in Ohio with large 
internal improvement plans also are reap- 
ing the benefits of the highway department's 
new vigor under Mr. Noble. 

The director of highways has excellent 
executive capacity to arouse his engineers 
and assistants to the job at hand. He has 
little patience with redtape and unnecessary 
delay. He demands efficiency. 

To this extent, Mr. Noble has done mighty 
well. And it is safe to assume Ohio soon 
will be much nearer to a modern highway 
system that has been too long in the mak- 
ing until recently. 


Setting the Record Straight at the Request 
of J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters: 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I noted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 9, 1958, that 
you extended your remarks to include an 
open letter which appeared in The New Re- 
public of June 9, 1958, written by one Manuel 
Rivera-Torres. This letter indicated that 
representatives of this Bureau were harassing 
Latin American refugees and that Manuel 
Rivera-Torres, like many others, was being 
shadowed by myriads of policemen. 

We are unable to identify an individual 
by the name of Manuel Rivera-Torres as hav- 
ing been the subject of any investigation 
conducted by this Bureau. I thought you 
might like to know this for the purpose of 
setting the record straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
— J. EDGAR Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


JUNE 28, 1958, 
Hon. J. Eocar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, United States Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: Thanks for your letter 
of June 16. I'm glad you are concerned about 
the matters raised by Manuel Rivera-Torres 
in his letter to The New Republic. I'm not 
quite sure what you mean by setting the 


record straight. Mr. Rivera-Torres does not- 


say that he was harassed by the FBI and you 
do not say that you are not harassing Latin 
American refugees, although I would assume 
you are not. Whether he is being shadowed 
by other policemen, I. of course, do not know, 
but I trust he has not been made the object 
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of an FBI investigation because of this letter 
which was included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp because of his comments on Mr. 
Nrxon’s tour and not because of the matters 
which caught your attention. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member oj Congress. 


Hon. Kenneth B. Keating Praised by 
Baseball Fans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
New. York [Mr. KrarNWal, recently re- 
ceived the plaudits of the Sporting News 
for his successful efforts in the passage 
of the Keating-Walter bill to provide 
eertain exemptions from the antitrust 
laws for professional team sports. Base- 
ball and football fans everywhere have 
reason to be grateful to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kearrtnc], whose 
sponsorship of legislation in this field will 
help to strengthen professional team 
sports and allow their athletes to perform 
on the playing field rather than in the 
courtroom, | 

As one who has long been interested 
in legislation in this regard, I join with 
the editors of the Sporting News in con- 
gratulating my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Sporting News July 2, 1958, follows: 

HOUSE VOTES CONFIDENCE IN SPORTS 

Organized ball and other professional team 
sports have cause for rejoicing, not only over 
the passage of the Keating-Walter pro-sports 
bill by the House of Representatives June 25, 
but over the overwhelming voice vote by 
which the measure was adopted. The 
thumping approval given to the bill indi- 
cates that baseball and other sports have 
many strong friends in Congress. 

Special credit is due to Representative 
KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York, a mem- 
ber of the House Antitrust Subcommittee, 
for his vigorous advocacy of the measure 
which won approval. He led the fight 
against the Celler bill, sponsored by the sub- 
committee chairman, pointing out that its 
exemption only of practices deemed rea- 
sonably necessary would be an invitation to 
endless harrassing litigation. Instead, KEAT- 
ING successfully backed a bill which provided 
for a middle-of-the-road approach, specifi- 
cally exempting the playing aspects of pro 
sports, while placing their commercial activi- 
ties under the antitrust laws. This approach 
won the endorsement of organized ball and 
other pro sports.. Baseball and its friends 
salute Representative KEATING and his asso- 
clate sponsors of the victorious bill for their 
fairness and invaluable aid. 

Commissioner Ford Frick, in expressing 
baseball's gratification at the House action, 
made the significant comment: “This bill 15 
in no sense a license. The House has ex- 
pressed its confidence In American sports. 
It is now up to us to demonstrate that the 
confidence is not misplaced.” 

All responsible leaders of professional 
sports will agree with that statement, The 
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bill imposes a special obligation upon sports 
to justify the confidence thus placed in its 
honesty and fairness. 

The measure now goes to the Senate, where 
it will be considered first by the Antitrust 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator Esrxs 
Kerauver, of Tennessee. It is hoped that 
consideration can be expedited so that a vote 
can be reached during the present session. 

Baseball is confident that, given a chance 
to vote upon the measure in substantially 
the form passed by the House, the Senate 
also will express its approval by an emphatic 
majority. 


School Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Rr. Speaker, 
I think the editorial on education ap- 
Dearing in the Chicago Tribune of June 
30, 1958, should be pondered by every 
American, and most certainly every 
parent. 

It is interesting to note that in 1956 
Our Federal Government spent almost 
three times as much for defense as for 
education. Education is essential for 
Our national survival, Our country is 
dedicated to a belief in educating our 

+ We also have the responsi- 
bility of not only financing our schools 
but must provide sound policies in ad- 

ring our schools. 
- The editorial follows: 
School Cosrs 

The costs of the public schools are high 
and going higher, This well-known fact is 

ntly being spelled out in several quar- 


nen fiscal policies committee of the Chi- 
en Board of Education has reported that, 
8 taxes are to continue to carry 
SLT ulk of the load, the present rate of 
up cae $100 of assessed valuation must go 
—— $2.46 by 1964. The alternative is new 
nue from some other kind of tax, State 
or Federal, 
1088 ney ot school taxes between 1946 and 
tive’ Just announced by the Illinois legisla- 
that 8 on school problems, shows 
137 ool taxes in Cook County increased 
eee in those 10 years, In DuPage 
— they increased 473 percent—the 
of any county in the State. 
8 ulremen oes length study of national re- 
ade Ane entitled “School Needs in the 
that Sean 2 Roger A. Freeman estimates 
costs will . DOORS stable, school 
0 
8 Ss a Sth, ubile by 1970 for the 
jared with national defense, educa- 
sca inexpensive, In 1956 governments 
a t three times as much for de- 
much fo, or education, They spent half as 
r highways, And education is fully 
portant for national survival and for 


; Unica ti 

The United sta as rockets and roads are. 
Ben: 

is it 


in constant y that school costs per pupil, 


double every 
Since 19007 
Search for increased financial re- 
mae me not be divorced from the 
Policies, a — Sound educational p 


bu Personnel. We cannot simply 
7 with more Money the educational ex- 
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perience the rising generation needs, any 
more than we can stubbornly refuse to con- 
sider spending more on schools than we are 
doing now. 

The Chicago Board of Education has ana- 
lyzed the principal reasons for expecting in- 
creased fiscal needs. There is a substantial 
annual increase in the number of pupils 
about 16,000 a year. There is a continuing 
effort to reduce elementary classes to 30, 
and to enrich the curriculum. The board 
wants to raise salaries further, for 16,000 
teachers and 7,600 other employees. Build- 
ings must be added and replaced. The play- 
ground and recreational fund is expected to 
grow at the rate of an additional $100,000 a 
year, Materials and supplies will cost more 
if inflation continues. 

On a national basis, School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead forecasts that, if present 
trends continue, school revenues must in- 
crease by 1970 in an amount that could be 
raised by a two-thirds boost in property 
taxes, or a 20 percent increase in the basic 
rate of the Federal personal Income tax, 
or an additional 3-percent retail sales tax. 
That this is not a wild nightmare is borne 
out by the details supplied by the Chicago 
School Board and the Illinois Commission 
on School Problems. 

The amount of money involved certainly 
warrants a continuous reexamination of 
school policies. Are school buildings effi- 


ciently and economically designed and con- 


structed? Are there enrichments. in the 
curriculum that adulterate pupils’ studies 
as well as waste money? Must teachers’ 
salaries always advance by blanket ralses, or 


_has the time come for merit increases on a 


selective, individual basis? Is maximum 
use made of professional personnel, or are 
able teachers spending part time or some 
even full time performing routine functions 
that could be eliminated or delegated to 
clerks? Does the policy of promoting every- 
one mean that classes need to be smaller 
than would be required otherwise? Is the 
ingrained dread of singling out an elite 
costing us both money and the develop- 
ment to, their full potential of bright 
children? 

These are some of the questions that 
school men and taxpayers need to face more 
earnestly and cooperatively than ever before. 
Just because education is crucially impor- 
tant, it should haye both adequate financ- 
ing and sound definition and management. 
The country’s continued dedication to and 
belief in education requires the latter, just 
as those responsible for the schools are 
justified in asking for the former. 

If one thing,is certain, it is that we can- 
not by blind purchase, at whatever price, 
secure the educational system that the 
needs and opportunities of the present and 
the future demand. 


Slipping Toward Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


` HON. STROM THUREIOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the tragié paradoxes of the day is that 
the United States Government, while 
maintaining loudiy that it is opposed 
to socialism, is moving steadily down a 
path which is transforming our Ameri- 
can free-enterprise system into a social- 
istic system. 


I ask unanimous consent that there be 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an outstanding editorial on this subject 
entitled “Slipping Toward Socialism,” 
which was printed in the Anderson Free 
Press of Anderson, S. C., for June 26, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SLIPPING TOWARD Socraisur 

Have you taken inventory lately of how far 
our American free-enterprise system has 
taken on Socialist characteristics? 

We have the progressive income tax first 
proposed by the Marxists, but we have made 
it more radical than they could have imag- 
ined possible. 

We have a great number of Government 
Manufacturing operations producing goods 
in competition with private firms. 

The Federal Government is the largest 
landowner in the country, and the largest 
employer. ‘ 

We have federally owned and federally fi- 
Manced utility systems, 

We may have not collectivized our farme, 
but we have Government management of 
farm prices and of some kinds of farm labor. 

We have federally financed and subsidized 
housing. AD 

We have various social welfare programs 
which tax Peter to support Paul. 

The growing number of these Federal 
grams makes it evident that our Government 
has taken long strides toward socialism, ac- 
complishing by evolution results that our 
people would have resisted if they had been 
attempted by revolution. 


Hawaii: Bastion of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


-~ DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
having been present in Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, on December 7, 1941, and by rea- 
son of my occupation intimately con- 
cerned with the events prior and subse- 
quent to that fateful and memorable 
day, I have been deeply concerned with 
our military defensive posture in Hawaii 
today. Close contact with the situation 
as administrator of the Oahu Civil De- 
fense Agency from 1951 to 1956 has not 
lessened that concern. That this con- 
cern is shared by others is shown by the 
enclosed editorial from the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin of June 27, 1958: ; 

GRIM REMINDER ÒF DECEMBER 7, 1941 

A little more than 17 years ago Hawail 
basked complacently in the assumption that 
we lived within a safe fortress. 

We had the world’s greatest battle fleet 
based at Pearl Harbor? We were protected 
by a day-and-night patrol of fighting air- 
craft? Did we not have strategically located 
antiaircraft and coast defense batteries? 

Was not the Hawalian archipelago circled 
night and day by patrol planes? 

What enemy would dare to attack us? 

On December 7, 1941, an enemy did at- 
tack. Later we learned that at no time did 
we have enough patrol planes to cover 
Hawaii's entire defensive perimeter. We 
learned that antiaircraft batteries were fow 
and far apart. 
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In short, except for the Pacific Fleet, 
much of which was destroyed or badly dam- 
aged, and a few land-based planes, most of 
which were destroyed on the ground, we 
were relatively defenseless against the kind 
of attack Japan launched on that fateful 
day of infamy. 

Are we better prepared today than we 
were then? 

Yes, against the kind of attack that Japan 
launched, But certainly not against a mod- 
ern assault by high-speed jets and missiles. 

Much of Hawall's defense Information is 
classified—that is, it is a military secret not 
available to civilians. 

But enough is known to warn us that we 
are ill-equipped to defend against an attack 
with the best of present-day weapons. 

Our antiaircraft. defense is limited to 5 
batteries of 90-millimeter guns manned by 
the Hawaii National Guard. Our defensive 
aircraft are limited to the National Guard's 
few Sabrejets and whatever Navy planes 
might be in the area at the time of an 
attack. 

We have no antimissile installations. 
Nike missile batteries to provide ground-to- 
air protection are not scheduled to be in- 
stalled here until 1960. Yet large mainland 
cities have been ringed with Nike batteries 
for years. 

True there are far ranging patrol planes in 
the North Pacific—part of the Early Warning 
screen radar has been greatly extended and 
perfected. It's assumed we would be ad- 
vised early of a large-scale enemy air or sea 
attack. 

What defense would we have against a 
fleet of missile-launching enemy subma- 
rines? That information is classified—a 
military secret. 

But from what information is available, 
it is grimly evident that Hawaii is no more 
an impregnable fortress today than on De- 
cember 7, 1941, ~ 


Veterans’ Burial Allowance 


.. SPEECH 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the committee for report- 
ing out this bill, and particularly extend 
my congratulations to the author of 
~ this measure, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fino], This legislation is 
another example of the fine representa- 
tion he is giving his constituents and 
the good job he is doing for the Nation 
as a whole. 

There should be little dispute over this 
much-needed bill. Congress has made 
a policy decision that the Government 
should help pay the funeral and burial 
expenses of deceased veterans. Yet, 
Congress has failed to bring the law 
up to date by increasing the maximum 
sum which can be paid as a burial 
allowance. 

This measure simply heeds the eco- 
nomic facts of life and increases the 
ceiling of the allowance to $250—a figure 
more in line with present-day costs. It 
deserves the overwhelming support of 
this body. 
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By the Beautiful Sea 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
an unusually good article on Long Island 
was in yesterday's Newsday. Not only 
is the report most accurate, but beauti- 
fully written. The only question I might 
pose is with regard to the statement re- 
garding Robert Moses stand on public 
parks. Moses wilifully refused to sup- 
port my Five Island National Park proj- 
ect, thus providing Lond Island's big- 
gest boon to real-estate speculation and 
road sign builders: 

By THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 

The ocean is a great place to get to, and 
the farther east you go on Long Island, the 
greater it is. If only so many people didn't 
share the idea. 

I drove out to Montauk last weekend, 
Montauk is a favorite spot of mine—totally 
different in character from the dune coun- 
try of Great South Bay or the windrowed 
sand of Jones Beach, and on the whole far 
less populated. The only trouble is that you 
go through town after town, that each town 
has a speed Umit ranging from 20 to 30 
miles per hour, and that each town sensibly 
has the gendarmerie standing conspicuously 
in uniform at points where the heavy-footed 
might be tempted to tramp on the accelera- 
tor. 

Traveling through Patchogue (which can 
be bypassed) or through East Hampton 
(which can't) is for all the world like driv- 
ing crosstown on Manhattan, The difference 
is that the truck drivers know what they 
ape doing, but the summer residents and the 
i-day visitors don't, or at least fail to read 
each other's minds. 

It Is therefore with a pang that I read it 
will be 1970 before the Long Island Express- 
way is completed to Riverhead, Maybe this 
superhighway will bring in the crowds, as 
the parkways have brought them into Jones 
Beach, but at least the trip “down East” 
5 less of an ordeal and far more 
a pleasure. There are excellent bypass 
roads, by courtesy of Suffolk County, but 
all these at present end far short of the 
Hamptons and leave you squirming and 
sweating in a maze of “slow down” signs 
and amid a crowd of baffied drivers. 

That Eastern Suffolk is indeed “down 
East" nobody can argue. The towns are dis- 
cernibly different from those of Nassau. 
There is a smell of salt, an occasional vista 
of tidal bayous, and fresh-water ponds spill- 
ing their burden into the sea, clapboarded 
houses that weathered (and were not painted 
to resemble weathering), a Yankee twang 
in the townsfolks’ voices, and a Yankee look 
to the communities. 

This I gather is because Eastern Suffolk 
Was settled from Connecticut. It has the 
Connecticut look except that the trimmest 
and whitest churches always seem to belong 
to the Presbyterians instead of the Congre- 
gationalists, It is interesting to speculate 
why. I su the reason is that Suffolk 
got its biggest influx of population at a time 
when the Congregationalists were notably 
inhospitable to other, competing creeds. 

These towns have an opportunity, before 
the expressway spills in the crowds and the 
dollars, to preserve themselves substantially 
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as they are. It is tempting to tear down 
village houses and put up village super- 
markets, but it is not what attracts the tour- 
ist. He is in search of the sleepy past, and 
needs it saved for him. 

This may in the end make museum pieces 
of Quogue, East Hampton or Amagansett, 
but so fast is the rush of progress that unless 
we protect some of this historic spirit, every 
town down East will shortly look like every 
town in Nassau, which In the wry words of & 
visiting midwesterner means: “They look like 
peanut brittle.” 

The one town that manages to absorb the 
present and fit it Into the past is Montauk, 
which started out as a huddle of fishermen’s 
houses.and is now a grand but not unpleasing 
melange of motels, hotels, restaurants, and 
little Cape Cod cottages hugging the ground 
to avoid the winds. Out at the Point, the 
lighthouse still stands gaunt and white, and 
on foggy nights you can hear the groan of 
horns from as far away as the Race, Block 
Island, and Fishers Island. 

This is country like Cape Cod, Martha's 
Vineyard or Nantucket. It would be nice to 
keep it that way. Which brings up the 
refiection that if Robert Moses had not 
snatched some handfuls of land for parks, 
the whole tip of Long Island would by now 
be commercial. Perhaps he had better 
snatch some more before they get that ex- 
pressway working. 


Memorial for a Forgotten Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 > 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 13050 
to change the name of the Channel 
Islands to the Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo 
Islands. The following articlé from the 
Los Angeles Times written by Charles 
Hillinger entitled “Memorial for a For- 
gotten Hero,” is most significant to our 
consideration of this bill. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article: 

MEMORIAL FOR A FORGOTTEN HERO 
} (By Charles Hillinger) 

If there ever was a forgotten man he is 
Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo. : 

Cabrillo was the Columbus of the West. 

California's history begins with the 
Portuguese navigator's voyage from Mexico 
to San Diego and San Pedro harbors, and his 
explorations of the Channel Islands in 1542, 
only 50 years after Columbus first salled to 
the West Indies. : 

Cabrillo set out from Puerto de Navidad on 
Mexico's west coast, June 27, 1542, with two 
crudely constructed caravels under his com- 
mand, San Salvador and La Vittoria. 

His destination was the Northwest Passage 
to Cathay through the mysterious Strait of 
Anian, sought so eagerly by France, Spain, 
and England. 

Cabrillo never found Cathay, but he be- 
came the first European to set foot on Cali- 
fornia soil, The name California was re- 
corded for the first time in Cabrillo’s log. 

He died 6 months after he set sail from 
Mexico; he was buried on a tiny Indian 
island never before seen by white men, of 
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the shore of unexplored California of the 
16th century. 

Cabrillo’s voyage led the way for other ad- 
Jenturers of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
It prompted Vizcaino and other explorers to 
Visit California and the Channel Islands 
long before the settlement of Los Angeles 
and establishment of the chain of California 
missions, 

The island of Cabrilic's burial is 1 of 
8 that lie a few miles off the southern 
California coast, stretching in a chain from 
La Jolla to Point Conception. 

In my new book, The California Islands, I 
have suggested a simple but historically im- 
portant act—to change the mame Channel 

to Cabrillo Islands to honor the 
Memory of this forgotten man. 

For there isn't a village, town or city in 
California or anywhere in the United States 
today that carries the name of this ex- 
Plorer. Outside California the name Ca- 
na, > 2 and even here, in the 

0 discovery, few are acquainted 
With it. * ji 

Cabrillo Beach in San Pedro, the Cabrillo 
National Monument in San Diego, the Ca- 
brillo highway (U. S. 101 Alternate) and 
the names of a few streets in California 
towns are all that commemorate Juan Ro- 
drigues Cabrillo. 

The name Channel Islands is meaningless. 
aware already is a group of islands bearing 
— — Guernsey, Alderney, and 

the annel Islands in the English 
Channel. : 


Sant farruan San Clemente, Santa Catalina, 
ta Barbara, Santa Nicolas, Anacape, Santa 
e Santa Rosa, and San Miguel Islands 
ght to have a name to recall their place 
the history of American discovery—the 
name of their discoverer. 
s In the future these islands which are sel- 
om visited today (except for Santa Cata- 
word will become known throughout the 


PAN the California Islands, the book is an 
Uri ern of a series of articles by this 
s er aat appeared in the Times—there is 
€rpt from a chapter that speculates 
* the future of the islands: 
lone tet. perhaps; with several Ava- 
KADAN * island resort communities and 
Laa Villages, a few minutes removed by 
2 from downtown Long Beach, Los 
oF ene San Diego. Santa Monica, Ventura, 
ta Barbora * = * Hilltop homes and 
the te estates with gorgeous views in 
55 Picturesque settings * * * shopping 
nters, schools, island parks. 
ox Although. surrounded by the biggest body 
Pe a in the world, the principal obstruc- 
to island development today ls lack of 
water, 

“And because of man's inability to get 
ne With man, the islands are currently 
Ponts, costes And western defense out- 

» Occu y small military groups, 
dented Public visitation." f 

k alifornia Islands includes numerous 
e 
Pisin bo from Cabrilio’s log—passages which 
Mo San Pedro, Sam Diego, and Santa 
. —— Bays, the Indian villages on the 
them, and the aborigines who populated 
time! and how Cabrillo came to his un- 
pl y death as a result of a fall while ex- 

Wis the island of San Miguel. 
or iter not ask Congress to change the name 
ei 88 Islands to the Juan Rodri- 

brillo Islands? The proposal ought 
Ca s wholehearted support of 
see and persons throughout the 

Ty interested in this Nation's heritage. 
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Truth in Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appearing in the Record-Courier 
of Baker, Oreg., presents a sound com- 
mentary on the recent Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue ruling which will hence- 


forth prevent private power companies 


from including, as a business expense in 
fixing power rates or for the reduction 
of taxes, the cost of advertising designed 
to stop public-resource development. 
For many years, rate payers have had to 
bear the costs of the vicious antipublic 
power campaign waged by ‘utilities, re- 
gardless of whether or not the individual 
rate payer agreed with this campaign or 
wished to finance it. 

I share the enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Byron Brinton, editor of the Record- 
Courier, has greeted this new ruling. I 
think the editorial will be of interest to 
my colleagues: 

TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


A ruling of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
against adding financial monopoly expense 
items to the electric consumer's power bill 
is well taken. 8 

One of the big items passed on to rate 
payers has been the cost of a huge nation- 
wide advertising campaign by which electric 
companies have sought to fight competition 
and stop public resource development that 
would add to the Nation’s power supply. 
This practice of the utilities came to the 
attention of the Federal tax people and 
they ruled that such advertising may be 
undertaken by the financial owners of the 
power companies but these financial in- 
terests cannot include it as a business ex- 
pense in fixing power rates or to reduce their 
taxes. There is no question about their 
right to advertise to sell power or services, 
but they must not charge to the customer 
the cost ot advertising to strengthen the 
hold of utilities upon politics, to influence 
political thought or to restrict competition 
and power development. 

But aside from the internal revenue angle, 
the utility advertising has other phases that 
need equally alert attention. 

A review of the electric company ads of 
the past few years indicates that there might 
be cause to impose some regulation to com- 
pel truth in advertising. There might be 
some cause to question their evasion of 
political contribution restrictions by expend- 
ing huge sums of money to condition the 
public mind so that during a campaign 
their utility candidate is benefited as much 
as though the money were spent during the 
campaign and upon him which would be 
illegal. There might be some merit advanced 
by a gathering here in the Northwest not. 
many months ago when it was proposed 
that electric company ads carry the infor- 
mation, legibly stated that “This message is 
paid for by the users of electric power but 
has not been authorized by them.” Further 
there could well be rules to prevent electric 
utilities henceforth from buying or reward- 
ing editorial favors by placing or withhold- 
ing utility advertising. 
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Discretion and Good Judgment Used in 
Little Rock Decision č 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Recorp a timely editorial from the Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Press under date of June 24, 
1958, entitled “Discretion and Good 
Judgment Used in Little Rock Decision.” 

DISCRETION AND GOOD JUDGMENT USED iv 

LITTLE Rock DECISION A 

Out of the storm of confusion and error 
that has raged around efforts to integrate 
the races at Little Rock’s Central High 
School has come a new Federal court ruling 
that makes sense, 

We refer, of course, to action of United 
States District Judge Harry L. Lemley sus- 
pending the gradual integration of the 
school for 2% years. 


Judge Lemley correctly takes the position x 


that in the public interest, including the 
interest of both Negro and white students, 
there should be a breathing spell at the 
school. i 

None but the most rabid desegregationists 
will object to the judge's decision. But the 
rabid NAACP already has unsuccessfully 
sought a, stay of execution of the court’s 
order. 

If the judge's ruling sticks, the seven Negro 
pupils in attendance at Central at the end 
of the last term will be prohibited from re- 
turning to classes there next fall. However, 
it is possible that NAACP’s attorneys may be 
successful in their appeal from the ruling, 
in which case mixed classes will result at the 
school in September. 

But if Judge Lemley's action holds, it will 
afford all forces concerned an opportunity to 
back off and take a quieter look at the situa- 
tion. The wild, hasty action of President 
Eisenhower in sending Federal troops to the 
school last year threw the whole situation 
into a battle in which neither side would 
compromise or be reasonable. 

The school operated during the 1957-58 
session under the watchful eyes of bayo- 
neted soldiers. Tension was heavy and 
there were numerous incidents of friction 
and unrest. t - 

Judge Lemley properly concluded as fol- 
lows: “Now, while troops can disperse crowds, 
and keep the Negro students physically with- 
in the school * * * the presence of troops 
cannot reduce or eliminate racial tensions, 
or create a climate that is conducive to edu- 
cation.” 

Anyoné who believes that integration 
should be cqntinued at Central falls to recog- 
nize the realities of the situation. It will be 
necessary to again have some kind of guards 
at the institution if Negro pupils attend 
classes there next fall, y 

Furthermore, it seems cruel and senseless , 
for the NAACP to Insist upon the seven 
pupils’ continued attendance when the con- 
ditions under which they have to study are 
so unsatisfactory. Unquestionably, the seven 
youngsters would receive better and more 
effective training in an all-Negro school. 

Judge Lemley's ruling, to considerable ex- 
tent, upholds the long-held position of Ar- 
kansas’ Governor Faubus that time is needed 
to institute such a difficult thing as the mix- 
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ing of races in schools of a community that 
has long lived under a system of separation. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment might save considerable face if the 
courts allow the suspension to stand. The 
Eisenhower administration by the use of 
troops suffered a heavy loss of prestige and 
accomplished nothing in Little Rock except 
to further divide the races and to strengthen 
the determination of those who oppose 
Integration. 

Little Rock demonstrated the depth of 
feeling that surrounds the revolutionary 
thing ordered by the United States Supreme 
Court in its 1954 school desegregation ruling. 
Bayoneted troops put Negroes in Central 
High, but the evidence clearly shows that 
the ultimate objective remains far away. 

Perhaps in the breathing spell prescribed 
by Judge Lemley, the whole problem can be 
brought into clearer perspective under con- 
ditions of calm deliberation. No problem ts 
resolved satisfactorily under the threat of 
force and when tempers are on edge. 

Judge Lemley has rendered the Nation a 
valuable service in coming up with this prac- 
tical decision at this time. 


Air Traffic Control Is Urgent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Air Traffie Control De- 
serves Swift Action,” pubished in the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of June 16, 
1958; and an editorial entitled “Safety 
Through Unity,” published in the Miami 
(Fla.) News of June 16, 1958. The edi- 
torials relate to air traffic control and 
safety of aircraft operation. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 
; June 16, 1958] f 
Am TRAFFIC CONTROL DESERVES SWIFT ACTION 

The most recent report from the Civil Aer- 
onautics Administration makes gloomy read- 
ing. Trame congestion in the air is getting 
progressively worse, the CAA says, and the 
frequency of near misses is increasing. The 
agency now is receiving an average of four 
reports of near misses every day, it says. 

Some hopeful steps are being taken. A 
new code has been accepted by the military 
services and by the civilian aitlines which 
is expected to lessen the hazards. And the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has just established 
three transcontinental expressways for long- 
distance flights. Trafic movements along 
these expressways will be controlled by radar 
operators on the ground. A substantial im- 
provement in the safety factor is expected 
to result. 

But these expedients, useful though they 
are, do not solve the problem. Much remains 
to be done and must be done as expedi- 
tiously as time, money, and ingenuity permit. 

can help by speeding action on 
the Monroney bill. This is the measure in- 
troduced by Senator A. S. Mixx MONRONEY 
to create a single Federal Aviation Agency 
with authority to control all air traffic, both 
civilian and military. 

Much of the difficulty in the past has 
stemmed from the hopelessly chaotic situa- 
tion in which military planes and civilian 
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Planes have crisscrossed the skies with 
neither the military nor the civilian know- 
ing anything about the movements of the 
other. A series of tragedies has demon- 
strated the senselessness of this chaos. 
Senator Monroney’s bill will help to bring 
some order into this picture. It has the 
wholehearted support of all the major airlines 
and all the responsible aviation associations. 
It was cited by President Eisenhower, in a 
message to Congress last Friday, as a meas- 
ure that is urgently needed. It should be 
approved. the sooner the better. 

Meanwhile, commonsense suggests that we 
try to keep this situation in perspective. It 
is well to recognize, first, that a truly effec- 
tive air traffic system in which all aircraft 
Move in prescribed paths, their movements 
monitored by ground controllers, is years 
away. It takes time to obtain the equip- 
ment and to train the operators. 

Second, it must be recognized that air 
travel involves some risk, just as any form 
of travel involves risk, and it is foolish to 
suppose that all of the risk ever can be elim- 
inated. 

Finally; it is well to bear in mind the 
splendid air safety record of the scheduled 
airlines. The spectacular nature of air 
crashes tends to obscure the strides that 
have been made in alr safety. The fact 
remains that a trip on a scheduled airliner 
today is far less risky than a trip of similar 
distance in an automobile. 


From the Miami (Fla.) News of June 16, 
1958] 


Sarery THROUGH UNITY 


President Eisenhower, citing recent mid- 
air collisions of aircraft and the tragic loss 
of human life, Friday urged Congress to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible to enact legtsla- 
tion establishing a Federal Aviation Agency 
to promote greater air safety, The Agency 
would combine some civilian and military 
functions. 

The President's ideas essentially were the 
same as those set forth in the Monroney 
bill now being considered by the Aviation 
Subeommittee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

While there are some minor differences 
in the Eisenhower and Monroney plans, both 
in essence would combine the several Goy- 
ernment agencies that now have authority 
over traffic control, air traffic research and 
modernization, airport construction, and 
safety regulation. The single Agency would 
be directly responsible to the President in- 
stead of being responsible via the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and Defense, 

Official Government studies have shown 
that the Nation’s airspace is overcrowded 
and that the development of airports, navi- 
gation aids, and especially the air traffic 
contro] system, was lagging far behind aero- 
nautical development. 

If the Nation is to overcome this lag and 
thereby promote safety, existing duplication 
and conflict in regulatory agencies must be 
eliminated. The sensible and expeditious 
way to accomplish this is through the estab- 
lishment of a single, unified agency for 
civilian and military aviation which would 
have clear-cut authority. 


Attack on Vice President Nixon Shocks 


Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


* 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Venezuela Up to 
Date, May—June 1958: 


ATTACK ON VICE PRESIDENT NIXON SHOCKS 
VENEZUELA 


Tt will be hard to overcome the sense of 
shame felt by the very great majority of the 
Venezuelan people at the outrage infilcted in 
Caracas by a gang of hoodlums on Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Mrs. Nixon, and several mem- 
bers of his-party. 

In this disgraceful affair, there is increas- 
ing evidence that the influence of those who 
are against democracy in Venezuela and the 
Americas prevailed upon young and irre- 
sponsible minds to injure the cordial relations 
that have existed between Venezuela and 
the United States for over 100 years. J 

Criticism has been directed to the Vene- 
guelan Government for its alleged failure to 
provide sufficient protection to the visitors. 
All reasonable precautions to insure their 
safety were taken, however, with police and 
troops deployed at the alrport and in Caracas. 
Considering the traditional friendship of 
Venezuela toward the United States, no 
trouble was anticipated. The affront-took the 
authorities by surprise, for it is not in the 
nature of the Venezuelan people to behave 
as those few did. 

The President of the Government Junta, 
Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, declared he 
“never would have thought Venezuelans cap- 
able of such acts as those committed against 
Mr. Nrxon.” At a press conference, he said: 
“Along with my fellow members of the Gov- 
ernment Junta, I am distressed by the un- 
pleasant happenings that have taken place 
on the occasion of Vice President Nrxon’s 
visit.” 

Caracas newspapers, with the exception of 
the Communist organ, have all condemned 
the riot and demanded the punishment of 
the culprits. 

As a result of an investigation started im- 
mediately after the incident, between 250 and 


300 persons were arrested in Caracas, The 


Government is bent on uncovering the 
wrongdoers and administering the punish- 
ment they deserve. 

In Washington, the chargé d'affaires of 
Venezuela, Dr. Eduardo Acosta-Hermoso, in 
the absence of Ambassador Santaella, who 
had flown to Caracas to greet Mr. Nox, 
called at the State Department to present 
sincere apologies in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela. 

In Caracas, the five members of the Gov- 
ernment junta went in a body to the United 
States Embassy where Mr, Nrxon was lodged, 
to. express their regrets. A representative 
group of university faculty members and stu- 
rents also called to apologize. 

Leaders of political parties, except that of 
the Communist Party, appeared in a tele- 
vision program to decry the outrage of May 
13, which they called “a sad day for Vene- 
zuela.” 

Dr. Rafael Caldera, leader of Copey 
(Christian Democrat), declared: 

“The instigators of this sad event have 
not acted as Venezuelans and have not 
thought for a moment of Venezuela. We 
must admit that whichever errors the United 
States has made, the people of that country 
often have given us lessons in respect for 
democratic institutions. Many of us who 
were against the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship 
found a refuge there. We enjoyed all kinds 
of guaranties and our freedom of expression 
was never jeopardized. We must repay that 
with chivalry.” / 

The leader or URD (Democratic Republio 
Union), Señor Jévito Villalba, said: 

“I must categorically condemn violence, 
and must ask my listeners to assume before 
our visiting dignitary an attitude in harmony 
with our traditions of hospitality, in order to 
show Venezuela as a cultured and democratie 
nation. The visit of the Vice President of the 
United States affords an opportunity for 2 
frank presentation of our differences, In this 
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Purpose, we have a great ally in the demo- 
cratic people of the United States, where I 
Was fortunate to live for 5 years under the 
Protection of their laws, and where there are 
Powerful forces at the service of freedom and 
Peace.” 

Señor Rómulo Betancourt, of Democratic 
Action, stated: 

“Our city has lived today through on in- 
famous hour. Irresponsible agitators pro- 
voked shameful actions against the Vice 
President of the United States, to the ex- 
treme of insulting his wife and the Vene- 
Tuelan officials in their company. This des- 
Picable behavior deserves the most decided 
and vigorous condemnation. Any complaints 
Against United States policy should have 

discussed with calm and dignity, with- 
Out resorting to shouts and stones.” 

Similar condemnation came from the 
President of Central University council, the 
President of the students federation, as well 
as from leaders of industry, business and 
trade unions, who also participated in the 

am. 


A luncheon given in Mr, and Mrs. NIXON'S 
honor at the Military Club was attended by 
member of the junta and all cabinet minis- 
ters and their wives. 

On this occasion, the Junta President, Rear 

miral Larrazabal, said: 

With the deepest feeling of integral 
icanism, I wish to address to Your Ex- 
cellency and your distinguished wife, this 
8 and sincere greeting from-the Vene- 
ara Nation, In my country's name, I of- 
Bi this tribute as a token of our indestructi- 
© friendship, today more sincere and 
Stronger than ever. I take this opportunity 
or return to His Excellency the President 
the United States, General Eisenhower, 
through your medium, the expression of our 
highest esteem and our thanks for his ample 
9 of the Government and people of 
8 This occasion is also fitting to 
k Vice President Nixon, a man of great 

th, and political gifts, and his wife, for 
5 yas . have been kind enough to pay 
W and for their good wishes for 
toon Vice President commented he had met 
ieni the highest Government officials 
their collaborators. “The country is in 
hands,” he said. 

‘What has impressed me most in this 
cn —he added — is the great devotion 

ac Venezuelan Government to the cause 
is e With such a devotion, there 

He doubt about final success.” 

Summarized the general policy of the 
* States in the following words: 

e only wish for our neighbors the same 
h We have, and that the dignity of the 
We must wh pr apes The only war 
hunger aan 8 war against poverty, 
ve ur. Nixon expressed the hope that the 
Venezu, Presented by the Government of 
Under 5 — Will not perish, He declared that 
00; © Pérez Jiménez administration, the 
to the development of Venezuela turned 
ects, instruction of showy public proj- 
People. tead of spreading over all classes of 


8 he said: 
8 goodby today, I am pleased to 
re leave as a friend. A >i 

ne Vice President and his party de- 
the Junge the afternoon, the five members of 
escort ignored the rules of protocol to 
troops 5 5 to the airport. ‘Ten thousand 
route f th armored cars lined the 25-mile 
nati, rom the Military Club to the inter- 
Nitor 10 presion left by Vice President 


ustra 
ent oficiain in the statements of 


of Venezuela and its gov- 
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ernment, “He is a veteran and understand- 
ing statesman,” he concluded. ~ 

Col. Quevedo, another junta member, 
stated: 

“I am pleasantly impressed by the great 
political and human sensibility of the Vice 
President. No doubt he is a worthy repre- 
sentative of the American Continent.” 

Venezuela's Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Héctor Santaella, said: 

“I think Mr. Nrxon is such an important 
figure in the North American political field, 
as well as in the world political field, that 
his position has been consolidated through 
this visit to South America. The deep per- 
sonal interest he and his Government showed 
in our problems is most noteworthy. His 
gesture in undertaking this tour in the com- 
pany of his charming wife, a great lady, 
stands out. It is a gesture which emphasizes 
the goodwill feeling of the trip.” 

On Mr. Nirxon’s arrival at the Washington 
National Airport, Venezuela's Chargé d'Af- 
fairs Acosta-Hermoso; Mrs, Santaella, the 
Ambassador's wife, and Mrs. Acosta-Hermoso, 
were among the first to greet him. 


The Rose Should Be Our National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the statement which I pre- 
sented on June 30, 1958, to the Subcom- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills and Library of 
the Committee on House Administration 
in support of my resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 625—to designate the rose as 
our national flower: 

Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 
the subcommittee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present this statement in support 
of House Joint Resolution 625, the resolu- 
tion which I introduced for the purposes of 
designating the rose as the national flower 
of the United States and which is identical to 
the resolutions introduced by my colleagues, 
Representatives RALPH J. Scorr and JAMES 
O. Davis. 

Our country, Mr. Chairman, stands out as 
the only major power in the world that lays 
claim to no national flower. I am not ac- 
quainted with the circumstances under 
which other countries have made such desig- 
nations, but I am confident that, among the 
reasons, there prevailed the feeling that a 
national flower could function as a symbol 
of the country—similar to the primary sym- 
bol, the flag. And this is the reason why I 
introduced my resolution, 

The rose is found the world over, Ameri- 
cans, wherever they may travel throughout 
the world, will find the rose, and it will re- 
mind them of their country. A national 
fiower will serve as an inspiration to the 
young generatlon—and what could be more 
proper than to identify the blooming 
strength of our country with the queen of all 
flowers, the rose. 

In selecting the rose for this purpose, we 
honor the oldest and fairest of flowers. It 
has been associated with the earliest history 
of our country. When the Mayflower landed 
at Plymouth on a lovely June day, it was 
recorded that “the shore was fragrant like 
the smell of a rose garden, and the happy 
children gathered strawberries and single 
wild roses.” An early visitor noted their 
presence in New Amsterdam, and they were 
also grown in the gardens of old Virginia, 
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New England, and South Carolina. In his 
Book of Physics, William Penn writes about 
the 18 rose bushes he brought back from 
England. “He told of their beauty and medi- 
cinal virtues. To this day, his heirs an- 
nually accept a single red rose in payment 
for rent on certain Pennsylvania properties. 

George Washington was one of the earliest 
rose hybridizers in America. There are 
plants at Mount Vernon, named Martha 
Washington and Mary Washington, ‘Rose 
hybridizing got an early start in America, 
A South Carolinian named John Champney 
created Champney's Pink Cluster in 1810, 
and the Reverend William Harrison of Trin- 
ity Church in New York originated Harrison's 
Yellow about 20 years later. 

By the Civil War, hybridizing techniques 
had improved, and Robert Buist published a 
Manual of Roses which listed some 900 va- 
rieties. Another author contributing to the 
literature on roses was the noted Francis 
Parkman who wrote the Book of Roses about 
his hobby. 

Today, the rose is by far the favorite 
flower of Americans. A national poll made 
a few years ago indicated that Americans 
preferred the rose by almost 21 to 1. More 
than 40 million Americans grow and display 
roses each year. I take pride in the fact 
that the city of Mount Clemehs in my dis- 
trict is the largest producer of roses under 
glass in the United States; the 20 million 
blooms per year make it the fifth largest 
rose producer in the United States, - 

Mr. Chairman, no other flower, in my 
opinion, could better symbolize the great- 
ness and strength and energy of our country. 
I, therefore, hope it will be possible for your 
committee to give favorable consideration 
to the resolutions that baye been introduced 
for the purpose of designating the rose as 
the natichal flower of the United States. 


Maj. Gen. Joe Kelly Leaves Job Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


. OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr, BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in August 
1953 I was pleased to learn that the 
newly designated Director of Legislative 
Liaison for the Air Force was a man 
from my hometown, Brig. Gen. Joe W. 
Kelly. Today Major General Kelly re- 
linguishes that job to assume command 
of the Air Proving Ground Center, Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla. 

In these 5 years I have watched Joe 
Kelly perform many invaluable services 
to the Air Force and to the Congress. He 
has served his service admirably and at 
the same time gained the confidence and 
friendship of somany Congressmen. His 
has not been an easy assignment; it is 
one in which it might well be easier to 
make enemies than to make friends, 
But Joe Kelly's integrity and ability and 
warm personality have made him ‘re- 
spected and well regarded, 

This record while serving as liaison to 
the Congress was no surprise to those 
who knew General Kelly. His service 
record has been exemplary since he grad- 
uated from the Military Academy in 
1932, through many commands, both 
combat and administrative. = 
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Many kind words have been said about 
General Kelly’s services. He leaves be- 
hind him a job well done, and many 
friends in the Capitol. As a fellow 
Hoosier, I feel a special pride in General 
Kelly’s accomplishment, and believe he 
is truly the best Indiana and the Air 
Force have to offer. 


H. R. 3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter received from 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, in- 
dustrial union department, AFL-CIO, 


Washington, D. C., in opposition to the 
passage of H. R. 3, which has now been 
reported out by the Rules Committee for 
House action: 
WasHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1958. 
The Honorable THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The House of Repre- 
sentatives now has before it H. R. 3, a bill 
which, if enacted, would destroy the present 
State-Federal relationship, undermine the 
Supreme Court and which might reduce the 
Nation to a loosely knit confederacy of the 
kind that existed at the birth of the Republic. 

As presently written, H. R. 3 provides that 
no act of Congress shall govern unless it pro- 
vides that the fleld with which it deals is 
specifically preempted by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, or unless there is a direct and posi- 
tive conflict between State and Federal legis- 
lation so that there can be no reconciliation 
between the two. 

The full effects of such a bill cannot be 
estimated in advance. One thing appears 
certain; such a law could create havoc in all 
areas of our national life that are now sub- 
ject to Federal regulation. 

In the field of labor legislation, the passage 
of this bill could undo the progress of the 
past half century. It could be used to re- 
strict or destroy collective bargaining, organ- 
izing, and virtually all other legitimate union 
activity. 

What is true in the field of labor is equally 
true of welfare legislation. This measure 
could easily be used to undermine the Federal 
Government's authority in such areas as 
wages and hours, migratory labor, health, 
education, housing, and in other similar 
fields. 

About the only fields that would remain 
unaffected by passage of this bill are those 
where sole Federal jurisdiction is specifically 
spelled out in the Constitution. Laws al- 
ready on the books could be wiped out and 
past Supreme Court decisions could be nulli- 
fied. 


The results could be confusion and chaos 
and the ultimate reduction of the Federal 
Government and the Republic itself to im- 
potence. Needless to say, passage of such a 
law would be particularly harmful in the 
field of foreign relations where national 
strength and unity are especially imperative 
in the face of the new turn in Soviet policy. 

H. R. 3 is expected to be before you for 


consideration in the near future, having al- 


ready been voted out of committee. I urge 
that you give this matter your special atten- 


` 
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tion and that you vote against the measure. 
In the interests of national unity and to 
demonstrate to the world our faith in our 
present democratic system, the bill should 
be defeated overwhelmingly. 
Most sincerely yours, 
James B. CAREY, 
_ Secretary-Treasurer, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO. 


Admissibility of Certain Evidence— 


Statements and Confessions 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
purpose to complete my remarks herein 
which were given in part on June 30, 
page 11521, before the Whole House on 
the State of the Union during the dis- 
cussion of H. R. 11477, to amend chapter 
223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain 
evidence, and for other purposes. The 
completed report is as follows: 

The nation that protects the inno- 
cent, even though through these same 
measures some guilty may escape, is se- 
cure forever in its liberties and institu- 
tions. It can also be said that the gov- 
ernment that by basic law assumes the 
burden of proof of the guilt of the de- 
fendant is healthy in the continued ex- 
istence of all of its freedoms. The seed 
of tyranny is born and reaches maturity 
when the laws are written to insure un- 
justly the conviction of the guilty, even 
at the expense of discarding the safe- 
guards for the protection of the inno- 
cent. And that is exactly what is being 
done in this instance. 
the opponents of this change are in the 
minority. But the history of the phi- 
losophy of criminal jurisprudence that 
created the pure rule 5—shows that it 
was formulated to protect the innocent. 
Every man is born to these rights and 
safeguards. 

Our constitutional rights were writ- 
ten in the law of the Constitution, pre- 
served as the inalienable rights tq man, 
given by God. Our Government is the 
only one that recognizes these God- 
given rights as inherent to every human 
being. We are a nation that zealously 
guards these rights against all those 
who would violate them. No law can 
waive these rights—they are inviolate 
and each individual enjoys their protec- 
tion throughout his entire life. Rule 5 
insures procedural integrity for their 
preservation. 

The star performers in this phase of 
life's performance are those who rep- 
resent the public—the police, the courts, 
and the prosecution; the prisoner is part 
of the public and he is represented in 
his rights by both the courts and prose- 
cution. 

A person is restrained of his liberty 
as soon as he is taken into custody. The 
right to one’s liberty is an inalienable 
right given by the law of God. The law 
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of man cannot unlawfully in any way 
deprive him of that right. 

He is entitled under State laws not 
only to be informed of the charges 
brought against him, but he is also en- 
titled to be charged—booked—immed- 
iately and, if a bailable offense, subject 
to be bailed. 

The enacted law always imposed upon 
the police the duty to make known to 
him of his constitutional rights, includ- 
ing the admonition that anything that 
he might say can be used against him at 
a future proceeding. He is entitled to 
counsel of his own choosing and has the 
right to refuse to answer any questions 
on the grounds that it may tend to in- 
criminate him. 

It has been a common practice of the 
police, when a crime has been commit- 
ted, to round up as many as a hundred 
so-called suspects in an area and sub- 
ject these persons to every kind of con- 
niving artifice and, not infrequently, to 
severe and brutal mental and bodily 
punishment. The law courts throughout 
the Nation are replete with law suits 
against the police for false arrest, as- 
sault and personal injury, even to maim- 
ing of persons, suffered while in their 
custody. 

There has been a concentrated effort 
through the years to abrogate all of 
these rights by operation of statutes or 
invented practices of authority, both 
prosecutory and judicial. The Supreme 
Court of the United States have thus 
far protected the rights of the individual 
held in custody, either by enforcing the 
rules or the law. 

Rule 5 protects that right to be so 
arraigned as soon as possible—meaning 
to be brought before a judge and 
charged. The change effectually abro- 
gates that right under the amendment 
by nullifying the obligation to immedi- 
ately effect the arraignment of the 
prisoner, and substitutes for the strict 
duty to do so by creating a rule of evi- 
dence, that the delay, in itself, cannot 
be used by the prisoner in a court pro- 
ceeding as a means of explaining the 
delaying tactics and artifices employed 
to accomplish the result sought during 
this enforced period of custody, in the 
hands of the arresting authorities. 

The circumstances of the time ele- 
ment are an important issue in the pro- 
cural of a confession. The position of 
the prisoner is a precarious one. And 
due to the fact that the confession it- 
self, uncorroborated, is sufficient alone to 
convict—then the element of delay may 
be the most important issue. Under cer- 
tain settings a prisoner innocent of the 
charge may confess to anything. Mere 
delay alone can in its purpose bring this 
desired result. 

A judge of the district court sits, in 
reality, aS a 13th juror and, of course, 
his judicial position gives him; in an 
authoritative degree, great prestige with 
the jury. He gives the jury instruc- 
tions at the end of the trial, and also 
comments upon the evidence. Thus the 
judge becomes the sole authority upon 
whom the jury relies for the determina- 
tion of the question of the weight to be 
given in evidence as to “mere delay.” 

He has no alternative in this regard on 
this present question, even though in his 
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own mind there lurks an uncertainty of 
its importance as contended by the de- 
tense. He is obligated to inform the 
jury of his contention, thus closing their 
minds to any controversial evidentiary 
facts brought out by the defense, as to 
the importance the delay influenced the 
Subsequent actions of the defendant. 
The defense is foreclosed to rely upon 
these same controversial facts as an in- 
dication of what influence the delay 
really had on the admissibility of evi- 
dence procured during that interval or 
as a direct result of it immediately sub- 
sequent thereto. 
de case should be determined from 
Own set of facts and not by this gen- 
eral exclusion law. The determination 
5 the question ot delay Is too important 
© the administration of justice to be 
Tul bed up and shelved by a general 
e against it. 
1 instructional charge by the judge 
the termination of the trial covering 
2 question of delay deprives the defense 
any practical or real consideration of 
e question. The court’s previous com- 
s ents and then his instruction negate 
A 0 Contention of the defense as to the 
8 of the confession by mere 
ay” as a contributing factor. This 
5 ed is a challenge to the fairness of 
th erican trial. And so we arrive at 
e fundamental issue, 
be amportance of this change creates 
tive\ch c issue as to whether a substan- 
evide ange shall be made in the rule of 
tio nce or procedure affecting the ques- 
can of delay of arraignment of a pris- 
in ic under arrest no longer can delay, 
ae advanced as a legal issue in 
the e of the admissibility of 
e exclusion of such evidence touch- 
ing upon the Subject of “mere delay” 
eventually result under judicial de- 
end during the trial—on the 
legal that such facts in proof have no 
thoug n in dance under this law—al- 
in pri our experience mere delay in 
stane could under certain circum- 
Dlusage be very important—are sur- 
the ieee the time of the court and 
It is certain that n 
o appellate juris- 
ion would sustain such a ruling. The 
8 86 of this act will only foredoom its 
the re ous existence and relegate it to 
alm of illegality. 
8 for the integrity of our 
protean Court that has for 140 years 
eager to human rights against those 
Dublic foist upon the unsuspecting 
that this soonceived reforms. I predict 
litigatio, enactment will be the law until 
submitted involving its principles are 
to an appellate jurisdiction. 
Eee 


Veterans Burial Allowance 


— 


SPEECH 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS - 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr, 
1801 p m. Mr. Speaker, E. R. 
support it, 0d bill and I am happy to 
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Up until now, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is only authorized to pay $150 
toward the funeral and burial expenses 
of a deceased veteran. Increasing this 
amount to $250 is only simple justice in 
the face of spiraling costs to the be- 
reaved widow and children who more 
often than not find themselves faced 
with heavy medical expenses after the 
veteran has passed on. 

This modest sum of $250 represents 
but a small portion of the expense borne 
by the veteran's family. By passing this 
bill today, the House recognizes again 
the great debt the country owes to the 
men and women who have fought the 
Nation's wars. Š 

This is the very least we can do to cor- 
rect the inadequacy of the present al- 
lowance and help alleviate some of the 
hardship for many of these families. 


Approval of Statehood for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


MY. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Speaker, it 
is a great pleasure to note Senate ap- 
proval of statehood for Alaska. The 
overwhelming vote for the admission of 
this 586,400 square miles of new territory 
to the Union assures us of a 49th State 
in the very near future. 

Both political parties have included 
statehood for Alaska-in their platforms 
for a number of years. Until this year, 
Congress has not seen fit to live up to 
its promises to the people of Alaska to 
give them equal representation with 
their brothers and sisters to the south. 

Alaska has made great progress since 
the United States bought the so-called 
Seward icebox from Russia in 1867 for 
the sum of $7,200,000. Last year, Alaska 
mined gold worth more than its total 
purchase price. 

In addition, 31 out of the 33 strategic 
minerals termed necessary for our Na- 
tion’s defense have already been found 
in Alaska, And only 2 percent of Alaska 
has been surveyed so far. 

Alaska has a wealth of nature's bless- 
ings above ground as well as below. 
Timber and tourism promise to be great 
industries in the future in this last great 
frontier on the North American Conti- 
nent. Farming also will become an ever- 
increasing business in this potential new 
State. Out of some 3 million tillable 
acres, only 20,000 are now under culti- 
vation, 

At present, Alaska has to import 95 
percent of its food from the mainland. 
All its machinery, clothing, and appli- 
ances must be brought into Alaska by 
either plane or ship, Costs are high, 
but so are wages. 

Alaska—twice the size of Texas—is a 
welcome addition to our Union of States. 


its opportunities are limited only by 


human ingenuity, hard work, and fore- 
sight. Nature has been lavish with its 
supply of the necessities and raw mate- 
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rials of life. It is up to the people of 
Alaska to turn these natural advantages 
to good use. 

My compliments to the Alaska dele- 
gation and to Goy. Mike Stepovich on 
the excellent job they have done in ac- 
quainting the Members of Congress with 
the facts about our newest State. 


Hon. Leon Onderdonk, Mayor of 
Citronelle, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article appearing in the 
Alabama Municipal Journal issue of June 
1958, concerning my good friend, Leon 
Onderdonk, mayor of Citronelle, Ala., 
entitled “Leon Onderdonk Is a Genius.” 

I feel sure that Mayor Onderdonk is 
not only the envy of all the municipal 
officials in Alabama but probably the 
municipal officials through the United 
States. For a municipality to be able to 
cut taxes under present conditions really 
is news. 

I have known Leon all of his life, and 
his father before him. His father was 
Sheriff of Washington County, Ala., for 
many years, and Leon and I have been as 
close as brothers down through the 
years. I am quite proud of him, and I 
certainly am happy that Alabama's 
largest oilfield is located under the 
Citronelle area and that good fortune has 
come to all of these fine people in that 
area, who down through the years have 
had confidence that oil would be dis- 
covered in that vicinity, and their faith 
has been rewarded. 

Congratulations to Mayor Onderdonk 
and the members of the Citronelle town 
council for their being in the unusual 
position of cutting property taxes at this 
time. 

LEON ONDERDONK Is a Gentus 

Mayor Leon Onderdonk of Citronelle fs the 
envy of all the municipal officials of our ac- 
quaintance. He has done the unbelievable— 
cutting taxes in a present day city, ‘The city 
fathers felt that the returns from the city's 
crude oll severance tax would make it pos- 
sible to cut property taxes and they did it. 
This is the editorial comment from nearby 
Mobile's Press regarding the feat: 

“Members of the Citronelle Town Council 
now occupy a position that is the envy of 
every public officeholder in the land. 

“Thanks to oll, the council recently, an- 
nounced through Mayor Leon Onderdonk 
that city ad valorem taxes are being reduced 
25 percent. And what's more, another re- 
duction may come later. 7 

“This means that property owners will be 
relieved of the payment of approximately 
$2,500 a year. 

“The council imposed a 3-cents a barrel 
privilege tax on oll taken from within the 
city limits and 1 cent on that produced 
within the mile-and-a-half police jurisdic- 
tion. - 

“Citronelle happens to sit astride Ala- 
bama's largest oil field. Naturally, things 
are booming in the north Mobile County 
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town. The good fortune couldn’t have come 
to better people than those who live in 
Citronelle.“ 

Citronelle’s right to levy a severance tax 
on oll was under fire last. year in the Ala- 
bama Legislature. When an effort was made 
by the oil lobbyists to write into State law 
a prohibition against such city levies, the 
League of Municipalities went to bat for 
Mayor Onderdonk and his city and the 
effort to thwart the city’s powers was de- 
feated in committee, 


Medicare Free Choice Need Cited by 
Defense Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recent action by the House of 
Representatives in cutting the Defense 
Department recommendation on the 
medicare program by $10 million will 
have a drastic effect on the morale of 
the military services. This cut will 
eliminate the free choice which has been 
the prerogative of military dependents. 

My district, the 30th Congressional 
District of California, is heavily popu- 
lated by the military. This group needs 
and wants to continue the medicare pro- 
gram as originally intended. The free 
choice of medical facilities, particularly 
with respect to maternity cases, is im- 
portant to all affected and is without 
question vital to our military. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
is presently holding hearings on this 
matter. . I trust, that should the Senate 
approve the recommendations of the 
Defense Department and restore the 
money, the House of Representatitves 
will look with favor on this action. 

Following are significant comments 
based on a Department of Defense sur- 
vey: 

MEDICARE Free CHOICE NEED CITED BY DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

As Congress is considering limiting the 
free choice provisions of medicare, the De- 
fense Department this week released results 
of a survey on why military dependents use 
civilian hospital facilities and doctors. 

The House of Representatives cut the 
medicare budget by more than $10 million in 
the amount that can be used for civilian 
facilities and doctors. 

The Defense Department has asked the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to restore 
the money. 

The survey is contained in the first annual 
medicare report. 

The reasons given for choosing civilian fa- 
cilities are given below: 

1. Reside too far from a military facility, 
43.6 percent. 

2. Stated type of care required was not 
available at the military facility, 14.9 percent. 

3. Preferred civilian facilities for divers 
reasons, 13.8 percent. 

4, Stated military facility was inadequate 
or overcrowded, 12.8 percent. 

5. Preferred the service of 
civilian physician or hospital, 7 33 

8. Received emergency care, 5 percent. 

7. Stated merely that civilian facility was 
more convenient, 
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The report says the “first two categories 
can be combined, making a total of 58.5 per- 
cent who stated that a military facility could 
not be used either because the required type 
of care was not available, or because the pa- 
tient lived too far away.” 

The Defense Department said that admis- 
sions of dependents to civillan hospitals 
totalled more than 125,550 in the first year, 

Furthermore, the DOD said “information 
gathered during the first year’s operation of 
the program supported an earlier estimate 
that about 40 percent of all dependents were 
separated from their sponsors because of the 
exigencies of service and that, inferentially 
most of this group apparently had no uni- 
formed service medical or hospital facilities 
Avallable to them, Actually, several studies 
showed that of the persons receiving care, 
some 43 percent were separated from their 
sponsors.“ 

The annual report had this to say about 
the morale effect of cutting back free choice. 
“A restriction of free choice would require 
dependents in restricted areas to apply for 
and receive special authority for civilian 
care and if not administered most wisely, 
could conceivably result in an extremely ad- 
verse morale reaction among troops.” 


Admissibility of Evidence—Statements 


and Confessions 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 

The House m Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend 
chapter 223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain eyi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two-kinds of delay, necessary and 
unnecessary. Nobody denies that if it is 
necéssary delay, as where a man’s coun- 
sel asks for a delay in the arraignment, 
then that is no ground to throw out a 
confession if it is necessary. If there is 
some reason why there was a delay, then, 
of course, that is something else. There 
is a doctrine called waiver. We per- 
haps do not need this legislation if it 
were amended as I am suggesting. The 
bill says Evidence, including statements 
and confessions, otherwise admissible, 
shall not be inadmissible solely be- 
cause of delay.” What kind of delay? 
The bill means unreasonable and un- 
necessary delay, Thus it changes this 
law of confessions which says that the 
confession must be voluntary. It throws 
out delay by itself as a factor of co- 
ercion. All my amendment does is to 
specify “necessary” delay. Now, that is 
in conformity with rule 5 (a) which is 
directly preceding this, which concerns 
the appearance before the commissioner: 
An officer making an arrest under a 
warrant issued upon a complaint or any 
person making an arrest without a war- 
rant shall take the arrested person 
without unnecessary delay before the 
nearest available commissioner.” All 
that I am doing is adding the word 
“necessary” in front of “delay.” It 
means the same as “reasonable.” I can 
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understand the outrage felt by many 
persons that if there were a necessary 
and a reasonable delay and conviction 
should be thrown out, but that is not 
what this legislation as it is would do. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana who is handling this bill so 
ably if I am not correct. Does this not 
refer, when it says “delay” with nothing 
modifying it, to “unreasonable and un- 
necessary” delay? 

Mr. WILLIS. No, it does not; because 
the rule 5A, as has been stated, as has 
been iterated and reiterated, still re- 
mains the rule of procedure. This is 
a rule of evidence and the two words 
that modify “solely,” are otherwise ad- 
missible.” In other words, if the con- 
fession is admissible, or is otherwise ad- 
missible, under all known rules of law 
with regard to voluntariness, and so 
forth, you cannot knock it out because 
of the lapse of time. 

We started out in the rule with “un- 
necessary delay.” It brought about the 
Mallory decision and it brings about 
this bill. The gentleman wants to put 
it right back in and put an adjective 
before “delay.” That is just the thing 
that has caused all the trouble. 

Mr. PORTER. As I understand it, the 
gentleman says I am wrong, that this 
does not mean unnecessary and unrea- 
sonable delay. Then if I put in the 
word “nec >" which is the other 
kind of delay, it would then be on the 
basis on which the gentleman would 
like to have it. 


Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
Registers Strong Opposition to H. R. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the House may consider 
sometime in the near future H. R. 3 
since a rule has now been reported out 
on this matter, I am enclosing a letter 
sent to the members of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee by the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, representing 
various affiliated organizations connected 
with the railroad industry, in opposition 
to the passage of this bill, H. R. 3: 


Washington, D. C., May 22, 1958. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
wishes to record with you its strong opposi- 
tion to H. R, 3 which we understand is 
actively under consideration by the House 
Committee on the re Our basic rea- 
son for this opposition is the widespread 
disruption and confusion which enactment 
of the bill would create in the railroad in- 
dustry. 

There are many statutes in the field, m- 
cluding the Railway Labor Act, the Ree 
Retirement Act, the Carriers’ Taxing Act 


the Rallroad Unemployment Insurance Ach 


the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, the 
Hours of Service Act, the Safety Applianc® 
Act, and many provisions of the Interstate 
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Commerce Act, the settled construction of 
which would be seriously jeopardized and 
exposed to a rash of litigation if this bill 
passes. I am gure you recognize that rall- 
roads, their employees, and their bargaining 
representatives are direct instrumentallties 
of interstate commerce. 

Aside from the danger of impairing the 
Settled construction of these statutes, the 
enactment of H. R. 3 could also lead to very 
Substantial injury to the employees them- 
Selves with Tespect to many benefits which 
they now enjoy under Federal law. 

We urge that if there is a proven need for 
less Federal regulation and operation of 
Greater State authority with respect to cer- 
tain problems, the Congress should consider 
those matters separately by statute rather 
than to seek to reach it by broad enactment 
which we believe would only create more 
harm than good. The broad approach in- 
volved in H. R. 3 would affect all Federal 
Statutes in all fields of Federal legislation 
without any precise evaluation of the need 
in each such field, and would inevitably 
thwart many of the express desires of Con- 
gress embodied in statutes such as those in 
the railroad field dealing with specific sub- 
bak! Matters. 

© will appreciate your supporting our 
Position In opposing this bill. 


Science in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


ian BURNS of Hawaii.. Mr. Speaker, 
9121 et 5, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
tute to provide for a geophysical insti- 
3 at the University of Hawaii. This 
fro Was the result of a recommendation 

m the National Science Foundation 
by its investigation into the need for 
55 the feasibility and usefulness of a 

Physical institute in Hawaii in com- 
0 e with Public Law 909 of the 84th 
ongress. 

a institute is as important an un- 
es ing as the United States can take 
ene. field of science and the advance- 

= 158 our knowledge in that field, not 
vation 5. the standpoint of self-preser- 
Raed 75 but from the standpoint of our 

brovide our citizens with an ever- 

A 0 better life. 
tena an this moment the departmental 
bill bei have not been received on this 
tention 8. in the BOB. I call the at- 
Tress ton the membership of the Con- 
Honold the following article from the 
where th Advertiser of June 27, 1958, 
Edward Te father of the H-bomb, Dr. 
for the ller, points up the great need 

mengo Physical institute, It should 
Hawaii api that the Legislature of 
propriat its 1955 session passed an ap- 
fon upon the properly antici- 

pe that the Congress of the 


IN OVERTAKING Rus- 


Atomic 
here last PRYelciet Dr. Edward Teller sald 
ght establishment of a geo- 
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physics institute at the University of Ha- 
wail can help America catch up with Russia 
in scientific fields where the Russians may 
be ahead today. 

He said the proposed institute “merits the 
greatest attention. I hope.it will not be re- 
tarded by pennypinching or by any politics. 
The Russians are making great strides. We 
cannot afford to be left behind.“ 

Teller, who is called the “father of the 
H- bomb.“ called the local press to the Ha- 
walian Village Hotel on the eve of his de- 
parture for the mainland. He leaves at 9 
this morning for Los Angeles. He came here 
to participate in the aviation -workshop. 

Teller pointed out that a geophysics Insti- 
tute here could study tropical meteorology, 
oceanography, and volcanology—subjects 
about which there is lots to learn. 

With particular regard to oceanography 
and meteorology (weather), Teller sald. “I 
suspect the Russians are ahead of us in 
these things. I have heard rumors that 
sound plausible. It smells that way. There 
are implications.” 

He said he has “the greatest respect for 
the work that is being done here now at 
the university” and mentioned that yester- 
day he visited the Big Island with Dr. Agatin 
Abbott, head of the university geology de- 
partment. On Hawaii he met Dr. Jerry Eaton, 
director of Kilauea Volcano Observatory, 

He said: “Dr. Eaton showed me seismo- 
logical records—a most interesting thing. I 
learned a great deal about geophysics.” 

On Hawail's university in general, Teller 
said, “You have half a million people here, 
extremely nice people, extremely vigorous. 
You have all the conditions for an excellent 
university. You can attract any faculty you 
like. So far, you have done well. You peo- 
ple must push things so that it will really 
go. Hawail could accomplish a great many 
things.“ a 

Since March 2, Teller has been director 
of the radiation laboratory of the University 
of California at Livermore, Calif., In work 
closely connected with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. He declined to discuss any 
subjects not directly related to his visit in 
Hawali, pointing out that his position was 
“sensitive” from the point of view of national 
security. 


Executive Committee of New York State 
Bar Association Calls for Action on 
Judgeship Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the ris- 
ing chorus of support for the omnibus 
judgeship bill has been led by a number 
of informed and public-spirited groups. 

An example of the vigorous backing 
for judgeship legislation came to me to- 
day in the form of a telegram in behalf 
of the executive committee of the New 
York State Bar Association. This group 
of working attorneys, who know at first 
hand the problems and privations of 
congested court calendars, have stated 
their wholehearted support for the 
pending legislation. Expressions such 
as this make it imperative for this Con- 
gress to act. Under leave previously 
granted, I insert the telegram at this 
point in the RECORD: 
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Arany, N. T., July 1, 1958. 
Congressman KENNETH B, KEATING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Our executive com- 
mittee at a meeting at Saranac Inn Thurs- 
day, June 26 unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution; i 

“The executiye committee of the New York 
State Bar Association wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the recommendation of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States to create 
additional judgeships as provided for in bills 
S. 4420 and H. R. 3813 now pending in the 
Congress. It ts our considered opinion that 
the need for additional judicial manpower 
in our Federal court system is a critical 
one. The validity of the need has been 
established by published impartial statistics 
and by personal knowledge of the judiciary 
and lawyers throughout the Nation engaged 
in the work of our Federal courts. The 
need existing in the court of appeals second 
circuit and im the southern and eastern dis- 
tricts of New York is an especially critical 
one. It is therefore urged that the mem- 
bers of this association immediately perform 
the task of informing the Members of Con- 
gress from their localities of the gravity of 
the problem and the need for the passage 
without further delay of this legislation.” 

S. HAZARD GILLESPIE, Jr., 
President. 


The National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues, 
and especially those who are members 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
following letter, dated June 25, 1958, 
which I received from Col. Charles G. 
Stevenson, New York National Guard 
judge advocate. 

The lètter follows: 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT, 
DIVISION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 
Albany, N. Y. June 25, 1958. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: General Brock 
showed me your letter to him of June 19, in 
which you stated that you would continue 
your efforts to keep the National Guard at 
400,000 strength with provision for funds to 
support a quota of 55,000 for the 6 months’ 
active duty for training program. We thank 
you for these sentiments and also for the 
pages from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which 
you sent General Brock. 

I would just like to call your attention to 
the statement in yesterday's paper indicat- 
ing that, even if Congress appropriates money 
for the above purposes, Secretary of Defense 
McElroy would not use the money. 

It would therefore appear that, despite all 
the support that the National Guard has re- 
ceived from the Members of Congress, like 
yourself, from the governors, and from 
others, the Department of Defense intends 
to ignore the collective Judgment cf the 
people. 

It would appear that the only solution is 
for Congress to do as it has done in the past 
with respect to the Marines—that is, insert 
mandatory language in the appropriation 
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bili to spell out that the Department of De- 
fense must maintain the strength of the 
National Guard at 400,000 and must train a 
quota of 55,000 recruits in the 6 months’ 
training program, 
Thanking you again for your support, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES G. STEVENSON, 


Colonel, JAGC, NYARNG, State 
Judge Advocate. 
Senator Kefauver Praised for Lone 


Fight Against Steel Price Increase 
and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr, ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Keravuver has been waging a one-man 
battle in the United States Senate against 
inflation. Few leaders in our Govern- 
ment have been willing to tackle this 
difficult subject. There is no general 
agreement, so far as I can determine, 
as to why we have had galloping unem- 
ployment and galloping inflation at the 
same time. 

Two newspapers recently have paid 
special tribute to Senator KEFAUVER for 
tackling this perplexing problem and 
keeping everlastingly at it. The Nash- 
ville Tennessean on June 24, 1958, praised 
Senator Kerauver for his solo battle 
for us all. On July 1 the Washington 
Post lauded him for his courageous bat- 
tle to stop the increased prices of steel 
and to level off the forces of inflation. 

The two editorials follow: 

{From the Nashville Tennessean of 
June 24, 1958] ; 
SENATOR KEFAUVER FIGHTS SOLO BATTLE 
FOR Us ALL > 

An increase in the price of steel, once con- 
sidered a sure thing on July 1, is for the 
moment a matter of uncertainty; and if it 
fails to come about, the American consumer 
will owe a vote of thanks to Senator ESTES 
Keravver, of Tennessee. 

Senator Kerauver began warning a long 
time ago of the consequences of allowing the 
price-wage spiral of steel to climb further. 
He appealed to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to exert some leadership and seek volun- 
tary curbs from both steel and the unions. 

He appealed to his fellow Senators. He 
appealed to the heads of the steel firms and 
the head of the union. Like Cassandra, his 
Prophecies went ignored and his requests 
unheard. 

Undaunted, Senator Keravuver kept after 
the subject. Punctually, every Monday 
morning the Senate could expect to hear 
the Senator from Tennessee saying that we 
are in a bad recession and that raising the 
price of steel could be the straw that breaks 
the economy's back. 

Methodically, the Senator ticked off the 
days before July 1. Calmly, he repeated his 
warning. In brief, his argument was that 
the automobile is a big factor in the econ- 
omy—a big factor in steel consumption. — 

“If the price of steel rises,” said the Sena- 
tor, “so also will the price of automobiles. 
And if the prices of automobiles rise, their 
sales will tend to decline. And as the sales 
of autos fall, so also will the automobile 
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companies’ demand for steel, Thus the end- 
less cycle proceeds.” 

The was the same: “Mr. President, 
the American public should be spared any 
further price rises. The administration 
must, and should, act quickly to prevent the 
projected steel hike from taking place. This 
is the time for real statesmanship from both 
the steel companies and labor alike.” 

No one joined Senator Kerauver in his 
lonely campaign. But for some ears the calm 
voice began to take on the painful buzz of a 
dentist's drill, 

Suddenly, last week, United States Steel 
Corp. made the surprising announcement 
that it planned no price action until competi- 
tive and general economic factors are 
clarified. 

Numerous steel producers were struck with 
confusion and said they couldn't figure out 
what United States Steel meant. But some 
guessed it spelled out a likely postponement 
of any price action until after July 1. 

That is the target date for steel employ- 
ment costs to go up along with higher wages 
and fringe benefits to the United Steel- 
workers. 

Senator Kerauver promptly wired United 
‘States Steel for clarification of its announce- 
ment. He renewed his plea to both sides for 
a hold-the-line policy on prices and wages. 
He again urged President Eisenhower to use 
his Office to bring representatives of steel 
and labor together for a discussion. 

This brought nothing but silence but there 
were faint indications that the water-drip- 
ping technique of the Senator from Tennes- 
see was having some affect on the stone. 
United States Steel, the bellwether of the 
flock, was noticeably hesitant. 

But Senator Kerauver, who spoke on ad- 
ministered prices at Peabody College here 
last night, isn't about to give up his struggle. 
He knows very well what an increase in steel 
prices will do to the cost of living—everything 
from automobiles, appliances, can openers 
down to bobby pins will be affected—and he 
knows that a price hike will inevitably have 
a worsening effect on the recession. 

Even if his efforts in behalf of the con- 
sumer fails, and steel prices shoot up, Sena- 
tor Kerauver merits the appreciation of all. 
A lot of people from Mr. Eisenhower on down 
have talked a great deal about a curious 
recession in which prices tend to keep going 
up. But while others are discussing it, it is 
noteworthy that the Senator from Tennessce 
is the David who goes out dally to attack 
Goliath. 

— 


From the Washington Post of July 1, 1958] 
JAWBONE ATTACK 


Senator Keravyee is providing an interest- 
ing test of the Jawbone approach to com- 
bating inflation. Almost daily since June 13, 
the stubborn Senator has risen on the floor 
to call attention to the expected increase 
in steel prices after a higher wage scale takes 
effect among steelworkers today. One small 
company (Alan Wood Steel Co.) has already 
scheduled a $6-a-ton price increase in the 
expectation that United States Steel—the 
industry price leader—will do likewise, If 
the prices go up, as the Senator points out, 
it will set off an inflationary chain reaction 
in which ultimately the consumer will pay 
higher prices for all products using steel. 

The Senator, it seems to us, has performed 
a service in drawing attention to some of the 
paradoxes involved. . Ordinarily in a free 
economy, when demand falls. prices also 
drop. Yet the steel industry is working at 
about 60 percent of capacity and demand 
has slackened. To be sure, as the steel men 
point out, uniénization means that wages 
are largely an inflexible cost item—and wages 
are going up again. Mr. Kerauver main- 
tains that the drop in the price of steel 
scrap—an important cost element in steel 
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production—has more than offset the wage 
increases due today. But many factors enter 
into the price of steel and we doubt that 
comments in the Senate weigh very heavily 
in the balance. 

Mr. Kerauver’s aides liken his crusade to 
that waged by Cato the Elder, who rose with 
monotonous regularity in the Roman Senate 
to. cry Delenda est Carthargo (“Carthage 
must be destroyed“) Given the appetites of 
both labor and industry, halting inflation 
may be a far more elusive goal. With almost 
Paviovian predictability, the steel industry 
responds to a wage increase by hiking prices— 
and then labor, ineyitably, is back for more, 
Somewhere, surely, there must be stop— 
before the consumer delenda est. The Sena- 
tor's Jawbone attack may fail to deter the 
threatened price increase, but Mr. KEFAUVER 
can take heart by recalling that Cato, even- 
tually, did prove his point. 


Religion at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, by custom 
and practice, in our experience as Ameri- 
cans, attendance at religious exercises 
has been largely confined to Sundays. 
On that 1 day of leisure in the week 
we participated in the divine services of 
our faith, at a church that was located 
in the neighborhood of the homes in 
which we lived. 

With the increasing mobility of our 
population, and the shorter work week, 
our churches are demonstrating the 
ability to adjust themselves to these 
changing conditions, and, in the process, 
to come closer to the people. 

One of the most creative developments 
in this respect is taking place in the city 
of Boston. 

Under the inspiring leadership of 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, the 
“good shepherd” of the Archdiocese of 
Boston, religion has gone forth to minis- 
ter to the people, next door to their daily 
work, where they may experience the 
consolation, the joy, and the beauty of 
devotions, in preoffice hours, during 
lunch time, at thé coffee break, and at 
the end of 8 hours stint pursuing their 
daily bread. 

Through confessions and prayer and 
the reception of holy communion, the 
faithful find daily spiritual nourishment 
where none was available before, thanks 
to the workers chapels that have been 
built in the heart of business, trade, com- 
merce, and transportation. 

Longshoremen, bankers, legislators, 
sales girls, shoppers, travelers stepping 
off transatlantic planes, janitors, and 
garment workers, now enjoy the con- 
venience of turning from the sidewalk 
into street level chapels for the internal 
peace that comes with prayer in these 
quiet sanctuaries. 

In order that more people may ap- 
preciate this extension of faith in action 
that meets their hunger for the good way 
of life, I ask for unanimous consent to 
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Teprint in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, the illuminating article 
by Cornelius M. Buckley titled, “Christ 
in the Marketplace,” that appears in the 
June issue of Columbia, published and 


printed monthly by the Knights of 
Columbus: 
CHRIST IN THE MARKETPLACE 
(By Cornelius M. Buckley) 

(Note.—On the 150th anniversary of the 
erection of the See of Boston, Archbishop 
c , Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, said: “Everywhere the Cross is in evi- 
ence; it is clear that Christ lives in and 
Protects this place; we see here a master- 
Piece of the grace of God.” This is the 
story of Boston's 10 workers chapels located 

the centers of the city’s commercial life.) 

While the prophets of economic doom weep 
Over deurbanization with its byproduct of 
a mushrooming “suburbia” and predict the 
laying waste of our cities, other forces are 
&t work to regenerate the metropolitan areas. 

forces for urban renewal are not en- 
rely in the material order of things. 
the City of Boston an apostolate as 

in its concept as the newest sky- 
Scraper is flourishing in the good things of 
religion. The apostolate is at once a booster 
Of good morals and of good urban morale. 

Its keynote is the divine proclamation: 
bar unto Me all you that-labor and are 

dened and I will refresh you.” 

Its 3 plan is to win the workers for 


Its landmarks are 10 workers chapels lo- 
cated gta heart of commerce. z 
of these workers chapels 
a Maris Oratory in the midst of Boston's 
oe istrict. The oldest is St. Thomas More 
8 at the edge of the white collar sec- 
in the downtown area. 

PP Aga chapels are within the shopping 
teh tose at the city's airport, railroad station, 
the realy Z theater district, in the 

ops” area of the Back Ba 
and on Beacon Hin. 4 
aoe find thelr way to these sanctu- 
25 pty Preomce hours, during lunch time, 
3 Coffee break, and at the end of 8 

The stint pursuing their dally bread. 

Ax char enen development of the work - 
has pels Over a little more than a decade 
bey aon Marked by an extraordinary num- 
confessions and a wholesome increase 
Piet of Holy Communion. Parish 
vigor 0 enthusiastic testimony to the in- 
a the 3 of the workers apostolate 
toners, Spiritual life among parish- 
© Middle-aged worker interviewed by 
ee said that before a workers chapel 
Near his office he never attended dally 

Ow the businessman Is a daily com- 
aut. He explained that in his home- 
ust outeide Boston, the parish church 
his residence and the same 


aily = and receive communion, 
in need add 2 hours to his morn- 
he Schedule. Under the new arrangement, 
tly to the oratory within a city 
comm the office, attends mass, receives 
at 3 n, stops at the coffeeshop, and Is 
sk with only 40 minutes added to 

Arch 


— enor Richard J. Cushing, who per- 


Ora for workers on 

Street. At that time he was priest- 
Propagation of the Faith So- 
ation of the white-collar 


the Propagation of the Faith 
e spiritual leader of the arch- 
944. he invited the Franciscan 
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Fathers of the Holy Name Province to open 
a chapel in the shopping district. Six friars 
began their work in St. Anthony's Shrine 
on Arch Street. The shrine accommodated 
some 100 persons. There the Franciscans 
held daily masses, heard confessions and 
conducted novena services. Attendance 
soon became so large that the Franciscans 
found it necessary to build a $4 million 
church and monastery. 

The Arch Street Chapel, as it is popularly 
known, was designed by a Franciscan archi- 
tect, Brother Cajetan’Baumann, O. F. M. 
Designed according to monastic traditions 
but in contemporary style, a 10-story red 
brick monastery adjoins a white limestone 
chapel. Adorning the chapel facade is a 
30-foct bronze crucifix fashioned by the 
sculptor of the Washington Iwo Jima memo- 
rial and donated by newspapermen. A huge 
bay window in stained glass fronts on the 
Hearst newspaper plant. Beneath the win- 
dow is a sidewalk colored mural depicting 
St. Anthony, “the wonder worker,” preaching 
the “good news“ of the Gospel. 

Air conditioned, the building includes 
chapels on two floors and a basement audi- 
torium, Here some 5,000 confessions are 
heard weekly. Masses are celebrated in the 
early morning hours for nightworkers and 
at every half hour from dawn until noon. 
On Sundays, some 30 masses are scheduled 
morning, noon, and evening. 

Director of the Franciscan chapel is Father 


Hilary Sullivan, O. F. M. In addition to man- 


aging the chapel where some 30,000 persons 
worship in the course of a week, Father 
Sullivan has undertaken the national apos- 
tolate of Our Lady of the Highway to pro- 
mote safe and courteous driving in the light 
of moral principles. Beginning with the en- 
rollment of Archbishop Cushing and the 
governors of six New England States, the 
Franciscan has received the pledges of nearly 
75.000 persons to abide by the rules of the 
road. In connection with this apostolate 
he has opened a Marian oratory decorated 
with highway scenes to remind the faithful 
of their obligations to fellow wayfarers. 

The Arch Street Chapel 1s the busiest of 
the special houses of worship for workers. 
It would appear to have drawn every Cath- 
olic in the city to its doors but.. not far 
away, on Boston's sedate Beacon Hill, others 
are thronging the Father Gillis Information 
Center. This unit, which includes a chapel 
seating 800, is staffed by the Paulist Fathers. 
Like the Arch Street shrine, it had a small 
beginning. ; 

In 1945, Archbishop Cushing planted the 
seed of what was to grow Into one of the 
busiest corners of the vineyard by Inviting 
the Paulists to staff a small chapel on the 
edge of Boston Common, in the shadow of 
the State House. 

The growth of the Paulist apostolate soon 
brought the erection of a million-dollar 
structure. The new unit was named in 
honor of the Boston Paulist whose dynamic 
column, Sursum Corda, enlivened the Cath- 
olic press for more than 20 years. The main 
chapel, donated by Archbishop Cushing, was 
dedicated in memory of Bishop Edward F. 
Ryan, of Burlington, Vt. 

The center's architecture, approved by the 
State Historic -Districts Commission, con- 
forms with the colonial Bulfinch design of 


the nearby capitol building with its red 


brick front and gold dome. 

It is located in a section of the city which, 
according to metropolitan development 
plans, will soon be the site of a Federal, 
State and municipal center. 

Among those who use the chapel are State 
House and court personnel. Legislators and 
other civil servants frequent the center's 
library and the newly formed Catholic Law- 
yers Guild meets regularly in the auditorium 
there, 

One of the most of the workers’ 
chapels is Our Lady of the Rallways adjoin- 
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ing the main concourse of the South Sta- 
tion railroad terminal. It is housed in an 
abandoned movie theater in an area of the 
station at one time considered “a dead end.” 
Since its opening, that section of the termi- 
mal has taken on a yibrant appearance. In 
colorful contrast to the hazy and dusty at- 
mosphere one expects to encounter in a rall- 
road station, Our Lady of the Railways 
Chapel decor is as near to Godliness as 
cleanliness can make it. Within its air- 
conditioned interior, hundreds of weary 
workers and travelers find spiritual haven 
daily. 

Under the direction of the affable Monsig- 
nor Christopher Griffin, chaplain of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council Knights of Columbus 
and chaplain of the house of representatives 
in the State legislature, the chapel has be- 
come the center of numerous charitable 
projects. In the 4 years of its operation, 
workers and travelers contributed nearly 
$90,000 to cover the cost and maintenance 
of the unit and to assist other charities of 
Archbishop Cushing. 

A mile and a half away from the railroad 
station is Our Lody of Good Voyage Chapel 
for waterfront workers. It accommodates 
local stevedores and freight handlers as weil 
as hundreds of foreign steamship crewmen 
who find the chapel to be a counterpart of 
their churches overseas. Our Lady of Good 
Voyage is the mother church for the newest 
workers center, Stella Maris Oratory, a for- 
mer marine scale repair shop, deep in the 
fish district. 

A short haul from the historic fish pier, 
the oratory is entrenched in a block-long 
structure housing marine shops. Its white 
stone front is as crisp and clean-looking 
as the white box containers of frozen fish. 
Incidentally, the oratory opened in a section 
where the booming frozen fish business 


promises to revive New England’s oldest in- 


dustry. Here, fishermen in salty dress kneel 
together with office workers for noonday 
mass and other services under the direction 
of former Seabee chaplain, Father Joseph 
W. Lyons, of the Boston archdiocese. 

At Logan International Airport, Our Lady 
of the Airways Chapel for travelers and some 
1,800 airline workers is in its eighth year 
of operation, Designed by the famed archi- 
tectural firm of Maginnis, Walsh & Kennedy, 
the chapel is the beauty spot of one of the 
Nation’s modern airport terminals. 

It has a keyhole-shaped floor plan with 
pews for worshipers encircling the altar and 
spreading out in the fan-shaped area of the 
auditorium, The circular sanctuary is dom- 
inated by a bronze statue of Our Lady of 
the Alrways mounted on a pylon resembling 
an sirplane wing, Symbols around the statue 
include a model airliner encircling a globe 
surrounded by stars. Our Lady of the Alr- 
ways is depicted in a protective pose with 
hand extended in graceful benediction over 
the plane in flight. 

Strangers in the airport terminal are gen- 
erally surprised to hear announcement of 
masses made on the same public-address sys- 
tem used by the airlines to indicate flight 
arrivals and departures. Acoustically per- 
fect, the chapel bars all noises. It is far 
cry from the excitement of a terminal used 
by thousands of travelers every day. 

The airport chapel's congregation is a re- 
flection of the church's universal member- 
ship. Kneeling alongside airline crewmen, 
mechanics and reservation clerks at Sunday 
mass are travelers from all parts of the world. 
Father John D. Hausman, airport chaplain, 
sometimes counts his collection in pounds 
and francs as well as dollar bills. 

Across the city, in a hotel and theater dis- 
trict, the Salesian Fathers staff the Don Bosco 
Workers Oratory. As a workers’ center it is 
unique because {t was furnished by teen- 
age students undergoing technical training 
in the Don Bosco High School which houses 
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the chapel. Woodworking students com- 
pletely equipped the chapel with their handi- 
crafts. Comedian Jimmy Durante and Avia- 
trix Jacqueline Cochran are among the 
benefactors who helped the students provide 
the chapel for workers. 

In the Back Bay area of the city the Jesuit 
Fathers converted a former restaurant into 
a street floor chapel for workers, The chapel 
is Just around the corner from Copley Square 

and Boston's Sheraton Plaza, the public 

library, fashionable dress shops, insurance 
companies, and the new International Busi- 
ness Machine Corp. building, now nearing 
completion 

Another oratory in the Back Bay listed as 
a workers chapel is the archdiocesan tele- 
vision center, WIHS-TV. Here Sunday Mass 
is televised weekly. Frequently, the congre- 
gation is made up of workers who have formed 
charitable guilds in their shops or offices. 


There was some question as to the proper 


sting of the studio oratory as a workers 
chapel until a Boston hotel guest related how 
he returned to his room after breakfast on a 
Sunday morning to find the maids tuned in 
on WIHS-TV while going about their work. 

The outstanding feature of all the chapels 
is the proximity to the market place. Most of 
the units are on the street level. Workers in 
a hurry need only step inside the door for a 
reverential visit. In nearly all of the chapels 
groups of laymen assemble dally to conduct 
their own rosary recitation. 

The most significant contribution of the 
workers apostolate is the growing manifes- 
tation of the dignity of work and the place 
of religion in commerce. The continuance of 
this apostolate is a harbinger of the day en- 
visioned by Orestes Brownson when the 
truths of religion would be brought to the 
market place of men and idéals as ideals of 
Christian living. - 

In former ages of Christianity the vigor of 
the church was measured to the presence and 
growth of monastic and cloistered groups or 
church steeples around the countryside. It 
is possible that, as the industrial age gives 
way to the stage of automation and suburban 
living, workers chapels may be a good yard- 
stick of faith in action within the city limits. 


United States Should Demand Release of 
Americans in Cuba > 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today sent a telegram to Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles urging him to 
demand the release, within 48 hours and 
without strings attached, of the Amer- 
icans kidnapped by the Cuban rebels. 
The action of the Cuban rebels, to my 
mind, follows the Communist pattern 
throughout the world which is designed 
to embarrass the United States and to 
lower its prestige among the nations. 
The full text of my telegram to Sec- 
retary Dulles is as follows: 
Joux 1, 1958. 


Hon. JOHN FOSTER 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. 0. 
In the kidnaping of 42 Americans, in- 
cluding servicemen, the United States has 
been insulted by a would-be dictator not yet 
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in power. Suggest you inform rebel leader 
that this Government will never recognize 
him nor anyone connected with him now or 
in the future because of this action. What- 
ever justification there may have been for 
his revolution has been dissipated by his 
uncivilized behavior. His actions have all 
the earmarks of following a Communist pat- 
tern throughout the world designed to em- 
barrass the United States. Demand from 
both rebels and legal Government of Cuba 
the release of our citizens within 48 hours 
with no strings attached, or we will treat 
banditry for what it is and take such action 
as may be necessary to protect our citizens 
and preserve our national prestige. 
Vıcror L. AN¥FUSO, 
t Member of Congress. 


Resolution From Rochester Branch of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. KEATING, Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege recently to address a meet- 
ing of the Rochester branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress of America. The 
occasion was the 25th anniversary of 
the tragic liquidation of 5 million 
Ukrainians by systematic starvation be- 
cause they would not join the Soviet 
collective program. 

In my remarks I paid tribute to the 
many fine Ukrainians who have come to 
America and contributed so much to our 
Nation’s progress and well-being. I 
noted particularly their stanch stand 
against communism both at home and 
abroad, and urged every support possible 
be given to those brave people who are 
today trapped behind the Iron Curtain. 

William Andrushin, an active and 
able leader of Ukrainians in Rochester 
has sent me a copy of a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted on 
June 14, 1958, by the Rochester branch 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America. I am hopeful that the sen- 
timent expressed in this resolution for 
study of the problems of Russian per- 
fidy and oppression will be strongly 
heeded by our Government. Under 
leave previously granted, I insert this 
resolution at this point in the RECORD: 
RESOLUTION IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 25TH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE Moscow-Causep FAM- 

INE IN THE UKRAINE IN THE Years 1932-33 

We the Ukrainian-Americans of the city 
of Rochester, sadly commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of the terrible tragedy which re- 
sulted from a Moscow-inspired famine in 
Ukraine, unanimously declare the following: 

1. Standing before the shadows of the 
millions of our brothers and sisters who were 
victims of Russian genocide, we bow our 
heads in deep sorrow and utmost respect. 

2. Traditionally imperialistic Moscow, in 
her attempt to enslave neighboring nations 
during the years 1932-33, sought to crush 
the universal resistance of the Ukrainian 
populace against communism, initiated and 
enforced an organized famine, the most in- 
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human and most tragic ever recorded. No- 
where in the history of mankind is there 
evidence of a famine as large in its extent 
and as cruel in its methods as that which 
Russia forced upon the Ukraine, Ukraine 
was occupied by special divisions of Russian 
troops and bands of Communist officials. 
Some plundered the possessions of the 
Ukrainian people and took them out of 
the country, Other special troops, forming 
an iron border, prevented emigration from 
Ukraine, which was designated the “death 
zone“ of the U. S. S. R. 

The result of this famine, as it was organ- 
ized and effected, was the death of about 6 
million Ukrainians. (The statistics were 
obtained from census experts who observed 
and survived this tragedy.) 

3, At this time when the scourge of famine 
hung upon the Ukralne, when women, chil- 
dren and the aged died by tens of thousands 
daily from starvation, when cases of insanity 
and cannibalism began to appear in the de- 
pressed nation, Russian exports abroad in- 
cluded abnormal amounts of Ukrainian 
wheat. It was sold at unbelievably low 
prices as proof to the world of the agri- 
cultural wealth of the U. S. S. R. 

4. In the face of the whole free world we 
accuse Russia of genocide in our Nation. It 
continues at the present time only in a more 
conspired form, more elaborately masked. 
Concentration camps and mass deportation 
of Ukrainian youth to the distant prairies of 
Siberia are two of the current methods used 
by Russia to destroy the Ukrainian popula- 
tion. 

5. On this tragic anniversary of the mass 
murder of Ukrainian people, we appeal to the- 
conscience. of the whole free world and to 
the Commission of Human Rights of the 
U. N., and request that the following steps 
be taken: 

(a) As the facts prove Russian genocide 
of enslayed nations we demand that at the 
earliest session of the U. N., the U. S. S. R. 
be condemned as guilty of the mass genocide 
of nations. - 

(b) That the U. S. S. R., as an offender 
ot the U. N. Charter and International Law. 
be expelled from the U. N. } 

(c) Move that all the free nations of the 
world break off relations with the U. S. S. R. 

6. As Ukraine was the first victim of Rus- 
sian communism, as Ukraine Is the last fron- 
tler in the free world’s defense against com- 
munism, as the war between Ukrainians and 
communism continues in all walks of life, 
of which the Ukrainian Underground Army 
(UPA) is a part, we appeal to the United 
States Government as the leader of the free 
world to give all support possible to the 
Ukrainian people in their struggle against 
imperialistic Moscow. 

As long as the U. S. S. R. exists, the empire 
of shame and slavery, and as long as there 
is no freedom and independence of Ukraine 
and all the other nations now occupied by 
the U. S. S. R., the world will never have 


“freedom and peace. 


T. We petition the Honorable Congressman 
KENNETH B. KEATING, as our Representative 
in the United States Congress, to support 
our actions in behalf of the Ukrainian na- 
tion and to introduce our resolutions in the 
United States Congress as the subject for 
future study and consideration by our 
United States Government. 

8. We Ukrainians wholeheartedly support 
and unite with all the freedom seeking na- 
tions of the world, Lituania, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Hungary, currently fighting for inde- 
pendence. At the same time, we are 
on the free world to give its wholehearted 
support to the moves of independence of all 
the nations oppressed by the Russians. 

Dated: June 14, 1958. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Thrift Industry Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to commend to the attention of 
Our colleagues the following address of 
Joseph Holzka, president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, de- 

vered before the annual conference of 
the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
om in Boston, Mass., on May 8, 

The address follows: 

TEHE THRIFT INDUSTRY TODAY 
(An address by Joseph Holzka, president, 
United States Savings and Loan League, 
Ore the annual conference of National 
ation of Mutual Savings Banks, 

Boston, Mass., May 8, 1958) 
tal yone is honored by an invitation to 

to this distinguished group of savings 

„ and I thank you for having me 


You savings bankers ar 
e Tightly proud of 
sie Heritage, and I think it is understand- 
bed 80 many of you look with some 
n on the business which I represent. 
sure you believe that no one can pro- 
t as well as a mutual savings 
wing something of your feelings, 
here now among so many of 
edy can appreciate how Daniel felt when 
tered the lion’s den. 
Grover wrote to me and suggested 
Prepare an address on the “Thrift 
1 I realized he was really 
5 2 say whatever you Uke.“ Be- 
+ + gave many hours of thought to 
d say on the subject of thrift 
up of men such as this. I decided 
you a review of the progress of the 
and loan business and the mutual 
Pank business from the early 1920s 
I see it as a savings and loan 
I decided to do this because I 
always helpful to eny of us if we 
understand and appreciate the 
ew of the other fellow. 
came into the Savings and loan 
in 1923, I entered a business which 
nantly an amateur type of 
Most associations were 
a real estate office, to a law 
ce office, or to a combina- 
2 or 8 of them. The associa- 
which were mostly of the 
type, 
Iders, 
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whichever the case may be, and then per- 
mit it to move across the street to a sav- 
ings bank which had the advantage of get- 
ting a good-sized account with no effort to 
bulld it up. 

On the other side of its business, the sav- 
ings and loan association invested substan- 
tially all of its funds in what was then 
called the long-term mortgage, which paid 
out in approximately 12 years. The mort- 
gages were made for 75 percent or 80 per- 
cent of the value of the property and the 
common interest rate in New York was 
somewhere between 7% and 8 percent, 
Many a savings and loan executive was un- 
happy because most borrowers when their 
mortgage was half paid off, moved across 
the street to the savings bank and took a 
straight mortgage at 6 percent. 

Thus you see, in my early days in the 
savings and loan business, I found we were 
devoting a lot of time and energy to helping 
people accumulate a large sum of money, 
most of which found its way into savings 
banks; and to helping many people to home 
ownership through lending money for a high 
percentage of value, and when the risk was 
eliminated, having the mortgage go over to 
the savings bank. A perfectly natural process 
of evolution saw the savings and loan asso- 
ciation adopt the savings account concept, 
which was worked in connection with the 
share accounts, in order to help keep and at- 
tract new money in the association, and it 
was perfectly natural to do something to 
keep the mortgages after they were reduced 
so that some part of the mortgage port- 
folio would be in mortgages bearing a lesser 
risk. 

So much for the 1920's in the savings and 
loan business. During that same period of 
time, the mutual savings banks as I know 
them in New York, sold savings accounts 
and promoted thrift through savings money, 


pnd invested those funds to the best ad- 


vantage. Whereas the savings and loan as- 
sociation was a home financing institution, 
and attracted funds for carrying out its 
mission as a home financing institution, 
your mutual savings banks were thrift in- 
stitutions, and any investments you made in 
mortgages was not for the purpose of aid- 
ing home ownership, but for the purpose 
of investing the money of your depositors. 
That is why your were for a very 
conservative percentage of value: That is 
why your mortgages were nonamortized. 
That is why from time to time you went out 
of the mortgage market when other fields of 
investments were more attractive. 

Now we come to the 1930's. During the de- 
pression when your business and our busi- 
ness was confronted with a long period of 
time during which withdrawals exceeded de- 
posits, we both found we had weaknesses in 
our businesses. Such figures and studies as 
are available indicate that your percentage 
of losses on your conservative straight mort- 
gages was not better or worse than the per- 
centage of losses on our so-called long-term 
amortizing mortgages for a higher percentage 
of value. Both of us found out we had a 
large portfolio of real estate and we also 
found out we could not run a savings busi- 
ness with frozen real estate and semifrozen 
mortgages. The savings and loan business 
during the depression- secured legislation 
which created the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. Incidentally, the facilities orf the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System belong to 
you, too, if you wish to avail yourself of 
them. The Federal Home Loan Bank System 
furnishes its members with another source 
of credit, which in depressed times may give 
us the means to carrying on without absorb- 
ing great losses in the conversion of assets 
into cash during depressed periods. The de- 
pression also gave our business Federal char- 
ters, and made of the savings and loan busi- 


Purpose of promoting thrift and providing 
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for home ownership. I am sure you will 
agree that there are no two more truly 
Ameriean characteristics. 

Now let us turn to the mutual savings 
banks during the 1930's. As an outsider 
looking in, it would seem to me that mutual 
savings banks learned during the depression 
years that a home mortgage was a debt, and 
there never was a debt that didn’t have to be 
paid at some time. A perfectly natural pro- 
cess of evolution caused your business to 
adopt our savings and loan long-term home 
mortgage. I have no fault to find with that 
because it is for the good of the country, it 
is in the public interest. Anything you do, 
and anything we do, that is in the public 
interest is desirable. 

All this means that during the 1920's and 
1930's, by the perfectly normal and natural 
everyday working of evolution, the difference 
between mutual savings banking and the 
savings and loan type of banking have re- 
ceded. In the beginning there was a wide 
divergence between our businesses. We can 
see by what happened in the 1920's and 1930's 
that the differences have narrowed. Whether 
or not you like it, whether or not we like it, 
makes no difference. Just one thing counts, 
and that is the condition that exists now. 
We took your savings principle of business, 
and you took our principle of home financing, 

This convergence of our businesses slowed 
up during the war. In the absence of home 
building, our savings and loan business be- 
came more liquid than it ever was before or 
has been since. We did our best during the 
war to continue to encourage thrift, though 
it is sad to say that some institutions who 
were worried about earnings, limited new 
accounts and deposits in existing accounts. 
When the war ended we found the postwar 
boom soon came upon us. All of us began 
reaching for savings and paying higher and 
higher dividend rates, all of us began reach- 
ing for mortgages in order to secure the earn- 
ings to support the high dividend rate struc- 
‘ture. A few years ago we found the savings 
and loan business passed the mutual savings 
bank business in size, though we must al- 
ways bear in mind that we operate in 48 
States and you operate in only 17 States. We 
also find that your organization is becoming 
more active in pursuing the enactment of 
legislation to secure Federal charters, so that 
mutual savings banks may be extended to all ` 
States. We find the commercial banks enter- 
ing the thrift field, and aggressively seeking 
savings accounts. To sum it up: the pace 
of all our banking business has quickened, 
and all of us who are dedicated to this busi- 
ness are faced with problems we didn't have 
when I came into the business, and I am sure 
when many of you came into the business. 

Not only do we have this intensified com- 
petition but we are witnessing competitively 
inspired attacks on our business that are al- 

most unbelievable. Incidentally, I want to 
state publicly that it is and has been the 
policy of the United States Savings and Loan 
League, which represents our business, to 
make no attacks on other types of financial 
institutions. It has been and is our belief 
that this is negative and unproductive and 
we want to be positive and devote our efforts 
to selling our business. Some of these at- 
tacks, as you well know, are aimed at both 
of us. 


such investments are legal in most States. 
That is a direct attack on the 
loan business but because you 
thrift business, it is an indirect attack 


i 
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American Bankers Association, at a meeting 
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of that division, recommended that the 
mutual sayings banks remain in the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in order to—and 1 
quote from the American Banker—“fight the 
common enemy, the savings and loan,”—this 
in spite of the attack by Mr. Arthur Roth, 
an influential member of the ABA and the 
ABA endorsement of the Curtis bill. I could 
mame others but I think that these are 
enough. No one has come forth to say who 
will take our places if these attacks should 
cripple our business. 

While I am on the subject of attacks in- 
spired by our competitors, let me make clear 
that our opinion is that these attacks are 
likely to increase,in intensity and ferocious- 
ness as time goeson. For example, there now 
appears to be a well organized program un- 
derway to funnel misieading information 
over the tax status of savings and loan asso- 
ciations and savings banks into the hands 
of editors of prominent publications: In its 
current issue, Fortune magazine discusses 
the savings and loan business and, although 
the story Is not as favorable as we would have 
liked, we were able to persuade the editors 
to eliminate the inaccurate statements about 
our tax status from the original draft of the 
article. Just in the last week, we received a 
copy of an article submitted to Harper's mag- 
azine which is essentially a wild diatribe 
about our tax status. We doubt that Har- 
per's, since it is a responsible publication, 
will publish It, at least unless it is almost 
completely revised. 

So far as pur taxes are concerned, savings 
and loan associations and savings banks are 
in the same boat; our Federal tax status is 
identical, and if it is changed for one set of 
institutions, it will probably be changed for 
the other as well. I believe the recent experi- 
ence we have had with Fortune and the cur- 
rent experience we are having with Harper's 
should alert all of you, and particularly your 
officers and staff, to what is going on so that 
you, like ourselves, can be constantly on the 
watch against unfavorable publicity about- 
either of our businesses tax status. It seems 
to me that this is a specific problem that the 
staffs of both of our organizations should be 
working on together. 

When I started this talk, I told you that 
Grover had asked me to talk on the “Thrift 
Industry Today.” I have tried to tell you 
that the lines of operations of the two wings 
of America’s thrift industry—the savings 
and loan business and the mutual savings 
banks—have been converging: The man in 
the street who enters our door or yours to 
open a savings account or secure a home 
mortgage loan doesn’t know the difference. 
We give him the same kind of passbook 
with the same kind of entry made with the 
same kind of bookkeeping machine or win- 
dow posting machine as you do. We give 
him the same kind of mortgage for the same 
number of years with competitive interest 
rates as you do. All that is left to separate 
us are some changes in corporate structure. 

For some of our institutions one of these 
differences was eliminated on April 22, when 
Governor Harriman signed a/ bill requiring 
State-chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions in New York to pay all requests for 
withdrawals in full within 60 days of appli- 
cation; the same requirement as for savings 
banks. 

Let me say a few words about your pro- 
posal for a national system for federally 
chartered savings banks and I would like to 
emphasize that these views are to a certain 
extent personal and to some extent the 
views of the sayings and loan business, 

First of all, the commercial banks will 
not look with favor on the creation of na- 
tional charters for mutual savings banks. I 
am reasonably sure that savings and loan 
associations operating in States that have no 
mutual savings banks will not help you 
bring them competition. I also am reason- 
ably sure that savings and loan associations 
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in States In which you do operate would not 
welcome the expansion of your charter fa- 
cilities. This makes the vote 48 to 17 against 
Federal charters for savings banks, without 
counting the opposition you might recelve 
from the ABA and the Independent Bankers 
Association. 

The official policy position of the United 
States Savings and Loan League is that we 
are always willing to discuss the specific 
refinements of your proposal whenever your 
organization has adopted them, either at 
this convention or later on. I believe, how- 
ever, that simple candor demands the state- 
ment that the attitude of the savings and 
loan business on this question has not yet 
been established. 

Since the introduction of your legislation, 
there has been speculation that perhaps sav- 
ings and loan institutions would support 
the bill if a provision was inserted to provide 
for the conversion of sayings associations to 
savings banks. Let me be frank on this 
point: It is true that there have always been 
a certain number of savings and loan exe- 
cutives who would welcome the opportunity 
to convert to mutual savings banks. 
Whether this number is more or less than a 
Gecade ago, I do not pretend to know. It 
may well be less for the simple that some 
savings and loan associations which, a decade 
ago, would have embraced the prestige and 
recognition of the name mutual savings 
bank, have been able, through their own 
intelligence and aggressiveness, to acquire 
considerable recognition and prestige as 
savings and loan associations. Many of our 
leading associations have spent large sums 
of money and devoted much of their energy 
to building their identification as savings 
and loan associations. Perhaps some would 
regard this as too great an investment to 
forfeit for a change in name. 

Simple candor demands, too, the state- 
ment that in the establishment of a busi- 
ness-wide position with respect to the ques- 
tion of combining savings and loan associa- 
tions and savings banks, considerable weight 
would be given to the possible effect on our 
future relations with Congress. Through 
the years we in the savings and loan busi- 
ness have enjoyed happy relations with Con- 
gress and congressional actions have done 
much to make possible the expansion of 
American thrift and home ownership 
through our Institutions. There is a consid- 
erable body of opinion in the savings and 
loan business that holds that our relations 
with Congress are good, not because we are 
financial institutions to safeguard savings, 
but because we are home financing organ- 
izations with the mission in life of promot- 
ing home ownership. Our institutions have 
always been home financing organizations to 
a much greater extent than have, for ex- 
ample, the mutual savings banks. Many 
of our people want to keep our institutions 
as essentially home financing institutions. 

I say these things because I want all of 
you to understand that while our paths are 
converging, there are still many practical 
problems, as well as problems of attitude 
and business philosophy, that need to be 
explored and thought through slowly and 
carefully. This isan area where haste should 
be made slowly. 

Having been as frank and candid as I know 
how, I want to conclude with the prediction 
that the next few years will see a continued 
converging of interests between our institu- 
tions. 

The thrift industry as represented by our 
two types of institutions today totals ap- 
proximately $90 billion. We have approxi- 
mately $50 bilion and you have approxi- 
mately $40 billion. This in itself represents 
& powerful influence on the economic life of 
our country. Working together, we could 
haye an eyen more powerful effect in pro- 
moting thrift and home ownership. We 
stand on the threshold of the 1960's. All 
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indications point to the terrific need for new 
housing that will be required as a result of 
the new family formations that should take 
place in the later years of the next decade. 
Savings capital will be required In enormous 
amounts. This isn't mutual savings bank 
business, this isn’t savings and loan business, 
this is the thrift business, which involves 
both of us. 

Certainly I would hope that as we work 
toward common objectives, that all of us will 
recognize that we have more to gain by 
friendly cooperation than by unfriendly 
competition. I hope the leaders of your 
business and the leaders of my business 
will continue to mect, in the public Interest, 
and work together to provide better and 
broader savings facility methods to fulfill our 
common obligations. We have a common 
cause to win, and we will win it if we keep 
our minor differences in proper perspective 
and concentrate on our great and common 
goals. N 

What might be, for both of us, a set of 
guideposts was set down years ago in a few 
lines by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, when she 
wrote: 


“One ship drives east and another west 
With the selfsame winds that blow. 
"Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales 
Which tells us the way to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of 
fate 2 

As we voyage along through life: 

‘Tis the set of the soul 

That decides the goal, 

And not the calm or the strife.” 


Marais des Cygnes Massacre Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last year the Congress created a Civil 
War Centennial Commission for the 
purpose of commemorating the War Be- 
tween the States. This Commission has 
been organized and is making plans to 
properly commemorate the major events 
of each year of the war beginning in 
1861 and ending in 1865. 

Kansas has created a centennial com- 
mission to celebrate her admission as 3 
State in 1861 and the events leading up 
to her admission. The Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 had fixed the bounda- 
ries of slavery. This Missouri Compro- 
mise had relinquished any right to 
slavery in the Kansas-Nebraska area 
but by the compromise of 1850 it was 
decided that the people of a Territory 
applying for admission as a State could 
decide for themselves whether to legalize 
Slavery or prohibit it. 

The struggle over this law was long 
and bitter—both in and out of Congress- 
Both sides of the question charged each 
other with bad faith and broken prom- 
ises. A new approach was taken to this 
question on the 30th day of May 1854 
when President Pierce signed a bill 
which permitted Kansas to be a slave 
territory and Nebraska Territory was to 
be free. 
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This was a compromise worked out in 
Congress to maintain a balance between 
the free State and slave adherents. The 
South immediately began to prepare the 
Way for Kansas to be a slave State. 
Kansas was adjacent to a slave State, 
Missouri. The slaye adherents began 
using the western part of Missouri as 
the “jumping off place” to control the 

gration into Kansas. The passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act simply 
transferred all the pentup violent feel- 
ings of both sides to the slavery ques- 
tion—to the wide open spaces of Kan- 
Sas. Here in Kansas those feelings 
broke out into violence and bloodshed. 

The riders of the night from Mis- 
dy Started their campaign to drive 
ree State settlers out of eastern Kan- 
Sas. Violence and disorder was an every- 

occurrence at every election. Vot- 
ers from Missouri were everywhere 
Present. 

Mr. Fred Brinkerhoff, à distinguished 
editor of Pittsburg, Kans., recently de- 

vered an address on the occasion. of 
Commemorating the Marias des Cygnes 
Massacre which occurred May 19, 1858. 

- Brinkerhoff vividly describes the be- 

of the Civil War in eastern 
Kansas. The event he describes, fully 
m rays the intense feeling that existed 
Fop ansas 3 years before the firing on 
x rt Sumter. The early Kansas border 
truggle always has seemed to point out 
Wa fact that while the Congress in 
n was trying to compromise 

the main issue—namely, slavery—the 
are Promising forces in the conflict 

& were determined to succeed in a 


Cause they believed to be just. 


T commend this address most highly 
orgotten part of this early conflict: 
IS DES CYGNES MASSACRE CENTENNIAL, 
May 19, 1958 
Sac (By F. W. Brinkerhof) 
beautiful valley and on the hilis 
aled f the Civil War was begun. Here men 
cantly 4 years before the roar of 
2 Fort Sumter called the Nation to 
sam, Preserve itself. The issue was the 
front 8 It has been brought to the 
y the struggle over the admission of 
termin 
as a 


died 
guns 
arms 


into statehood. The South was de- 

ed that Kansas would not be admitted 
4 State. The North was equally de- 

A slave 8 it would not be admitted as 
With slaves Missouri came into the Union 
Tt was a ry through a great compromise. 
ty frontier of slavery. New Federal 


eral 
the citizens 
elde at 


State. This as os 
Which gave to South a weapon 
Missouri, d be used ruthlessly. Here was 
Terri en 


fray > This fact was an invitation to 
ee the ballot. It clearly suggested 
State 1 Violence. Tue line separating the 
das meant uri and the Territory of Kan- 
croes into Khun to Missourians who could 
they did. ansas and cast ballots, which 
This was done in the Kaw Valley 

aa * settlements along the Missouri 
formed the boundary. Rufflans 
long a Missoun en > Of David R. Atchison, 
elections, Senator, participated in bogus 
But 
— form Wyandotte and West- 
tion in a therners approached the qués- 
different Way. Missourians and 
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others from slave States crossed into the 
Territory of Kansas and became actual set- 
tiers. Here in Linn County they assumed 
citizenship along With free staters. Up the 
lower Marais des Cygnes and on the Potta- 
watomle they established homes. On to the 
south into Bourbon County men loyal to the 
slavery idea settled on claims and in Fort 
Scott they had business operations. They 
were in the minority because free State set- 
tiers arrived, too. 

And so there grew up promptly antago- 
nisms that led to the border war. It was 
not just a clash between free State settlers 
in Kansas and ruffians who rode over from 
Missouri. The ruffians acted in support of 
the proslave settlers in Kansas who were 
trying to establish homes to help their polit- 
ical cause. The settlers at Lawrence and 
various other communities in the Territory 
were overwhelmingly free State men, Their 
troubles were almost entirely with invaders. 
They were not concerned about proslave 
settlers. 

The efforts to settle Kansas with proslave 
families struck Linn County and its neigh- 
boring. counties with full force. The free 
State settlers in these eastern Kansas re- 
gions Were men of action and determination. 
They faced their situation bravely. They 
were establishing homes and they intended 
to defend those homes. They adhered to the 
principle of freedom and they were deter- 
mined to help bring Kansas into the Union 
as a free State. 

Thus the border war broke out, Linn 
County was the principal theater of that 
war. The free State cause had a fearless 
leader in James Montgomery of Linn County. 
Remote from Lawrence and the other free 
State centers, the Linn County free State 
men were largely left to their own resources 
for both development and defense. While 
the free State settlers of upper Kansas lived 
dangerously, they enjoyed a vast amount of 
safety in comparison with the free State 
settlers of the border. Here settlers had to 
be continuously on guard against surprise 
raids by gangs or the activities of individuals 
or small groups from across the line. Here 
the free State men farmed under difficulties. 
Schools and even church services were inter- 
rupted by the violent activities of both raid- 
ers and aggressive defenders. If a proslave 
settler had any desire to live at peace with 
his free State neighbors, it was impossible 
for him to do so. He was required to show 
loyalty to the slave cause. Free State men 
always had the right to suspect their pro- 
slaye neighbors of potential violence. Ruffi- 
ans and bushwackers from across the line 
relied on the proslave settlements to join in 
violence when they demanded their help. 

So the border war raged on. It was not a 
war on big, battlefields. The participants 
wore no uniforms. But just as surely as the 
issue of slavery later was debated with bul- 
lets and bayonets and cannon shells at Get- 
tysburg, the issue of slavery was debated by 
men who rode at night and fought in the 
darkness. 

For many miles, both north and south of 
this historic spot, the border warfare kept 
the lives of settlers and their families in 
continuous jeopardy. They knew no peace. 
But in spite of all these perils, they built 
homes and developed farms. They ran stores 
and blacksmith shops and mills. They wel- 
comed newcomers from the North and Mid- 
dlewest who were seeking homes in the Terri- 
tory. They maintained government and as 
best they could, law and order. But the 
rifle and pistol were as essential as the 
shovel and the ax in building an economy 
here on the eastern border. 

One hundred years ago today the border 
Warfare reached its climax with what his- 
tory has recorded as the Marais des Cygnes 
Massacre. That incident, awful as it was on 
the scene and in this area from which the 
victims were taken, was even more revolt- 


ing throughout the North. It inflamed the 
North as no other single incident up to that 
time had done, It dramatized the struggle 
to make Kansas a free State. Historians 
have speculated on the reasons for this in- 
famous act. Aside from some plans for per- 
sonal revenge, the purpose must have been 
to terrorize free State settlers and drive 
them from their homes. In this the mas- 
sacre was a failure. The Kansans buried 
their dead and, more determined than ever, 
resumed the defense of their homes and 
contributed their full part to the building 
of a free State. It seems probable that al- 
though the grief of many of them was over- 
whelming, they were less terrified than were 
millions of their countrymen throughout the 
North, And even in the South the revolt- 
ing incident was accepted as disastrous to 
the southern cause. The story of outrages 
in Kansas exploited by the antislavery lead- 
ers had been effective but not to the point 
of stirring public indignation generally. 
When the report from Trading Post circu- 
lated, indignation became nationwide. The 
story of the massacre emphasized that the 
troubles in Kansas were not confined to ar- 
guments and ballot frauds and mild forms of 
violence. The act demonstrated that the 
forces of slavery were ready to use mass mur- 
der of citizens to make Kansas a slave 
State. Millions who had believed that the 
controversy between the North and the 
South for control of the National Govern- 
ment could be settled peaceably changed 
their yiews, They came to believe that the 
question could only be solved by a resort to 
arms. What the ruffians under the leader- 
ship of the merciless Charles Hamelton did 
here and in the ravine over yonder on May 


19, 1858, as the climax of the border war 


contributed tremendously to make the Civil 
War inevitable. 

The efforts of the South and southerners 
to establish slavery on the soil of Kansas 
were strongest in this Trading Post vicinity. 
Hamelton came from Georgia and set him- 
self up on land 3 miles east of Trading Post. 
He was supposed to be a gentleman, an 
aristocrat, and he to establish a 
plantation. He had slaves. But he did not 
have a happy time with his free State 
neighbors. So he left and became a bush- 
whacker loitering along the border and 
around West Point. He was bitter against 
the free State settlers of the Trading Post 
area. On the Missouri side gathered ruffians 
who previously had been active along the 
Missouri River border near Leavenworth 
and Atchison. These joined other east of 
Trading Post. The free State activities in 
Linn County and the spirit and courage of 
the settlers made Linn County a free State 
outpost in Kansas. So the resident ruffians 
their numbers ted by the recruits 
from other areas, constantly menaced the 
free State settlers of Linn County. Two 
miles over in Missouri, on Mulberry Creek, 
about straight east from Trading Post, the 
Jackson store was another hangout for the 
ruffans and bushwhackers. 5 

At noon on May 18, Hamelton told the 
bushwhackers of a plan for a raid into 
Kansas, He asked for volunteers. He wanted 
only men who would obey orders, Thirty-two 


have assembled what seems to 
account of what happened a century ago 
today. Hamelton and his band entered Kan- 
sas south of the river and went westward 
until they turned north to Trading Post. 
The ruffians were loud and abusive, as might 
be expected of men of their type bent on 
murder. At a new mill being erected here, 
Hamelton and his murderers took men work- 
ing there as prisoners, They came to the 
post building. They took John F. Campbell, 
a clerk. They found no other free State men 
in the other_buildings. They marched their 
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prisoners along the route of the military 
road between the mounds. They released 
all of the prisoners except Campbell, The 
ruffians missed Samuel Nickel, a county com- 
missioner, a man Hamelton greatly wanted. 
He was at the county seat at Paris. Back to 
the road the ruffians went to find a preacher, 
B. L. Read, talking to 2 travelers, 1 of whom 
was Patrick Ross, a resident of the Osage 
Valley, west of the present Fulton. The 
other was William A. Stilwell, who lived near 
Moneka. They took the four men—Read, 
Ross, Stilwell, and Campbell—and marched 
them a mile and a half to the claim of 
Austin W. Hall, Hall was absent but his 
brother, Amos C. Hall, was there, ill and in 
bed. He was forced to join the group of 
prisoners. William Colpetzer, who lived 
southeast of the Hall place was next picked 
up. Then the ruffians went north to the 
home of Michael Robertson. They took Rob- 
ertson and a guest from Illinois, Charles 
Snyder. Driving the eight prisoners ahead 
of them, Hamelton and his ruffians went to 
the home of William Hairgrove. They made 
Hairgrove and his son, Asa Hairgrove, pris- 
oners. $ 

Hamelton started to the home of Capt. Ell 
Snyder, a blacksmith, who lived half a mile 
west of the State line. Hamelton hated 
Snyder, too, and evidently intended to add 
him to his prisoners. On the way the ruf- 
fians met Austin W. Hall returning from the 
blacksmith’s shop with a sharpened plow. 
He became the IIth prisoner, The effort to 
make an even dozen by adding Snyder failed 
when the blacksmith and a son and 1 or 2 
other men put up a fight and routed the 
bushwhackers. 

From the Snyder blacksmith shop, the 
ruffians took their prisoners up the ravine. 
The men were lined up in the ravine with 
the rumans stationed on the sides. The 
doomed men occupied a space of about 30 
feet. The narrow ravine almost came out 
on the prairie at that point, The only tree 
was a little red hawthorn which marked 
one end of the line of death. 

Hamelton cursed both his men and the 

prisoners as he ordered preparations for fir- 
ing. One man, “Fort Scott” Brockett, a 
notorious bushwhacker participating in the 
border warfare, wheeled his horse and left 
the line, He said he would fight in battle 
but he would have nothing more to do with 
Hamelton’s plans. Others of the ruffians 
wavered. But Hamelton cursed them back 
into line, The order came. Ten of the men 
fell dead or wounded. One, the last of the 
prisoners taken, Austin AV. Hall, was not 
touched. He fell with the others and feigned 
death. Five—Colpetzer, Campbell, Ross, Stil- 
well and Robertson—were dead. The others 
were in agony of their wounds when some 
of the murderers moved among them to find 
if any lived. Some of the victims were shot 
agaln. Then the murderers left. A mile or 
60 away on the mound over across the line 
they stopped to look back to see if any of 
the victims survived. Austin Hall, creeping 
from the ravine, saw them, 
+ The community tragedy was first a per- 
sonal tragedy in the homes of the victims. 
The women and children bore up bravely. 
The dead were brought from the ravine. 
Four were buried in a common grave on the 
north side of Timbered Mound and Stilwell 
was taken to Mound City. Thirty years later 
this monument in the cemetery was erected 
by the State and equal recognition was given 
to those who died and those who survived. 
The remains of the four, buried yonder, were 
removed to new graves here at the new 
monument. The six survivors, now all long 
gone to their rest, were left to be prominent 
and useful citizens of a free State. 

The little hawthorne which stood as a 
mute witness to the horror grew to full 
size. It flourished for half a century. After 
death it remained until modern days as a 
priceless historical marker in the remote 
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ravine. Other trees grew in profusion, as if 
to guard the hawthorne from danger. 

Here to Trading Post and to the very site 
of the massacre soon came John Brown 
from up the river. Near the ravine still red 
with the blood of the victims of Hamelton’s 
savage fury, he built a fort from which to 
carry on his project for freeing slaves. Here 
he did start his successful flight with a 
handful of slaves. Pursued by rufflans and 
Missouri officers and blocked by Federal au- 
thorities, Brown and a few helpers conducted 
the slaves across Kansas, through Iowa, to 
Chicago and finally to the Canadian border. 
This was one achievement of Brown and it 
has received scant attention. But another 
was the writing of his Parallels, in which he 
pictured the refusal of the Federal author- 
ities to attempt to apprehend Hamelton and 
his murderers for the massacre of the free 
State civilians in contrast to the vigorous 
efforts to capture Brown for taking a few 
slaves to freedom. He wrote the Parallels, 
which won national circulation, in Linn 
County and dated them at Trading Post. 

Linn County settlers saw the border war, 
with its bushwhackers and its murders and 
pillage, its ragged raiders, and its disregard 
for the legal rights of anyone, give way to 
so-called civilized warfare, with the partici- 
pants in uniform and having some respect 
for the rules of human decency. The county 
was to organize troops to serve in other 
fields. Many of its settlers were to go into 
uniform and fight far from home. And 
eventually the county, which had seen the 
border warfare at its worst was to see or- 
ganized warfare in its most violent form. 
Through the pass between the mounds and 
over the hills came the Confederate Army of 
Price in October 1864, seeking to turn a re- 
treat into a raid. Close behind came the 
Federal Army, inspired by the victory at 
Westport but suffering from the quarrels of 
its leaders over rank and authority. Here 
at the river the forces fought. But down at 
Mine Creek, a real battle was brought on. 
It was the only regular battle ever fought in 
Kansas—a battle between uniformed troops. 
Price, hoping to raid Fort Scott, met disaster 
at Mine Creek. He turned out of Kansas 
into Missouri with his defeated and shat- 
tered army. The Civil War was approach- 
ing the end. Linn County which had fur- 
nished a bloody battleground for the ‘start 
of the Civil War furnished the battleground 
for a fierce conflict which clearly foretold 
the downfall of the rebellion and the pres- 
ervation of the Union. 

We salute old Linn. No other Kansas 
county surpasses it in richness of history. 

Kansas is approaching its centennial as a 
State. This observance serves as a pro- 
liminary event on the centennial program. 
It introduces an all-Kansas commemoration 
of the achievement of statehood as it directs 
our attention to the border war and the 
tragedy in the ravine 100 years ago today. 


“8 The Lebanon Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Lebanon 
has now been forced to take her plea for 
assistance against infiltration by Nasser 
to the United Nations. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues excerpts from an address by 
Mr, Mohamed Fadhil El-Jamali, For- 
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eign Minister of Iraq, before the Se- 
curity Council on June 10, 1958. 
The excerpts follow: 

EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS ny Ma. MOHAMED 
FADHIL EL-JAMALI, FOREIGN MINISTER OF 
IRAQ, BEFORE THE SECURITY COUNCIL, JUNE 
10, 1958 
We believe that the problem which Lebanon 

has raised in this Council does not affect 

Lebanon alone. It affects the whole of the 

Middle East—nay, the whole free world. If 

subversion and interference in Lebanese af- 

fairs are permitted to continue and to succeed 
in Lebanon, no country in the Middle East 
can feel safe and secure. 

> » . * . 


All was well and peaceful in Lebanon until 
Nasserism began to creep into the Arab world. 
Lebanon is not the first country to suffer 
from the advent of Nasserism. Iraq has had 
its taste of Nasserism, too. Jordan nearly 
collapsed because of Nasserism, Were it not 
for the high courage and great vision of His 
Majesty Kinf Hussein, of Jordan, the King- 
dom of Jordan would not be in existence 
today. 

* . * . . 

Other Arab countries, Syria, Libya, Sudan, 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and Morocco all have 
had to a greater or lesser degree a taste of 
Nasserism. Lebanon is the victim of the day, 
and her trouble is very grave indeed, 

Now what is this Nasserism which is caus- 
ing this unrest? Is it a fiction or a reality? 
Mr. President, it is a reality. It is the design 
of President Nasser to dominate the Arab 
world, or at least to turn the Arab States into 
satellites of Egypt by fomenting revolutions. 
President Nasser applies practically the same 
Communist method of subversion from with- 
in as those used in Eastern Europe, Korea, 
and Vietnam, An Arab State has to choose 
between obedience to Nasser’s policies and 
dictation and accept being reduced to s 
satellite, or to insist on its independence and 
be subjected to violent attacks and subver- 
sion from President Nasser’s machinery. 

. 


According to Colonel Nasser, all Arabs must 
abide by the so-called policy of positive neu- 
trality, which is the cornerstone of Nasserite 
foreign policy. Positive neutrality in prao- 
tice means antagonizing the West and seeking 
help from the Soviet Union. This is what 
President Nasser and his followers want us to 
do. If we choose otherwise and act freely, wo 
are agents of imperialism, 

Those who listen to Cairo radio night 
after night, as I do, often hear of the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union and of 
their desire for peace and the abolition of 
nuclear weapons, and of the great injustices 
the warlike tendencies and the technical fail- 
ures of the Western Powers, the United States 
included. This is what is called positive 
neutrality, the policy which President Nas- 
ser wishes to impose on all the Arab world 

. . . > . 753 

I submit that the trouble in Lebanon is es 
sentially an international problem. It re- 
flects the influences of the Soviet Union and 
her work through the United Arab Republie 
to have a foothold in the Middle East, After 
all, it is the Soviet Union that is inspiring 
President Nasser's domination over the 
world. It is the Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Khrushchey, who told President 
Nasser on May 16, 1958, that—and I translate 
from an Arable report we desire the unifi- 
cation of the Arab peoples under your lead- 
ership and to achieve this end you will re- 
ceive all necessary assistance from us to 
you attain it.” 

This quotation simply goes to prove the 
modern Egyptian tendency for domination 
over all Arab lands as well as a design to 
control Middle East oll. Big lighted globes 
im the main avenues of Cairo carry a maß 
showing all the Arab States from Morocco to 
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Iraq titled the United Arab Republic, a very 
Clear evidence of a desire for domination. 
Believe me, this is the issue of Lebanon. It 
is a struggle between East and West, between 
freedom and subjugation, between the forces 
of y and dictatorship, between evo- 
lution and revolution, between peaceful edu- 
cational methods and the use of force and 
revolution in achieving change and progress. 
. * . . -= 


It is now an established fact that Ger- 
man technicians who used to work under Dr. 
Goebbels are employed in the propaganda 
machinery of Egypt. 

e . . - a 

Tnfiltration of Syrian army officers, espe- 

y men of the Syrian Deuxieme Bureau 

armed personnel, into Lebanese 

territory isan established fact, The training 

5 Lebanese rebels by Syrian army officers in 
yria is also a fact well know to us. 

. 


> > 

In the view of my delegation it is the 
Feyptian-Syrian intervention fortified by an 
Pinkert! force that has brought about this 
ell. aeration, and we hope that this Coun- 
having found that the Arab League 
the to achleve a satisfactory settlement of 
trouble, will take appropriate measures 
Protect not ‘only Lebanon but other Arab 
bes. including my own, from communism 
wich dsserism. Aggression and intervention 
mate the intention of undermining legiti- 
stop „ should be immedlately 


. * 
The Soviet vigile — it 
exists, lence in Syria—we know 


* = 
It was the coming 
of Lebanon to the Secu- 
tity Council that caused the United Arab 
blic to go to Benghazi and accept the 
ting of the Arab League. The Arab 
— has been Paralyzed, the Arab League 
not ot been meeting. Why? Because it did 
pag Egyptian purposes. 
* ~ * * 
5 After all, those who know the internal 
tory erp eg sat League know that it is 
1 one department of the Egyptian 
eign ofice—no morë, no less, 


> . è * — 
We cannot be 
proud today of the achieve- 
Pes Of the League, because the League is a 
and ao of our own inter-Arab relations, 
turbed, Own inter-Arab relations are dis- 
President 8. disturbed by two facts: first, 
Second) t Nasser’s will to domination, and 
china Communist infiltration and ma- 
freed n. If the Arab world were to be 
8 these two inuences— President 
Chaniago to domination and Russian ma- 
ats the Arab League, I think. 
m much better and would be 
Uch more normal and constructive. 


t 
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Who Gets Subsidies 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN TRE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSO 

hear so N. Mr. Speaker, we 
and = m4 about subsidies to farmers 
Segments of in rout Subsidies to other 
that 1 wih industry and the population 
to call the attention of my 

arm facts page in the 
the National Grange 
“Who Gets Goyern- 
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In the first place it explains that busi- 
ness subsidies amounted to $1,041,000,- 
000 for a recent year in which the sub- 
Sides to agriculture totaled $463 million 
according to Budget Bureau figures. 

In the second place it goes into some 
detail to point out that many, many 
costs laid at the feet of the Nation's 
farmers are actually for programs which 
benefit all of us such as the forestry 
service; the school lunch; and milk 
programs; the Federal meat-inspection 
program; the  brucellosis-eradication 
program; and USDA market place regu- 
latory functions and crop and livestock 
reporting services so valuable to con- 
sumers and middlemen as well as to 
producers. 

It ought to tell also of the Splendid 
use being made of foreign currency 
abroad for our defense and for educa- 
tionla, technical assistance, and cultural 
exchange programs. Foreign currencies 
are paid us for farm goods, the cost of 
which is charged up against the farmer 
as subsidy. But the farmer rarely gets 
credited to his account, the generous ad- 
vancement of American ideals which re- 
sults from these uses of foreign currency. 
I recommend to all who are interested 
in the subsidy question, the entire article 
which follows: 

WEO Gers GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES? 

Ask the average man-on-the-street what 
he thinks of Government subsidies and 
chances are 10-to-1 that he will tell you he 
is against them. Ask him who gets most 
Government subsidies and his answer will 
be “Farmers.” Ask if he or his business re- 
ceives a subsidy and the answer is likely to 
be an emphatic No.“ 

But, despite such commonly expressed 
opinions, the American public has been sup- 
porting an elaborate system of Government 
subsidies since the first Congress met in 
1789. It is difficult to name a business which 
is not recelving some type of Government 
subsidy. This average man-on-the-street 
who says he is opposed to all subsidies, comes 
into contact with them every day. 

SUBSIDIES START EARLY 

When he awakens in the morning, he turns 
on a light and immediately starts sharing 
the results of a subsidy provided through a 
fast tax writeoff plan which saves power 
companies billions of dollars—and which 
reduces his light bill accordingly. 

When he goes to a breakfast of bacon and 
eggs, he shares the benefits of the Govern- 
ment's $17 million Federal meat-inspection 
program, & program conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for the sole purpose of assuring the public 
a safe and wholesome supply of meat. 

If he has children in school, their educa- 
tion is subsidized by taxes paid by the 
childless neighbor across the street. And, 
if his are among the 35 million children who 
eat a hot lunch provided through the highly 
popular Government school-lunch program, 
he receives direct benefits from another 
$100 million Government subsidy. If his 
children are in one of the 62,000 schools 
participating in the special school-milk pro- 
gram, they come in for a share of still an- 
other $75 million subsidy. 

When Mr. Average Man-on-the-Street 
drives the family car into the filling sta- 
tion and tells the attendant to—‘fill ‘er 
up —he again shares in a major Govern- 
ment subsidy—one brought about through 
a special depletion-allowance tax regulation 
which cuts the petroleum industry's annual 
operation expense by about $1 billion a 
year. 

I he makes a trip by plane, he rides at a 
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fare made possible by a direct subsidy to 
airlines—and by tax-supported airports and 
air-traffic-control facilities. 

If he lives in a house purchased with a 
GI loan, he pays a lower rate of interest be- 
cause Uncle Sam has agreed to bail the 
banker out, in case there is a default in 
payments. 

When he sits down to read a magazine, he 
Starts sharing a subsidy provided through 
the United States Post Office Department— 
& subsidy which has cut the annual cost of 
malling a single publication by as much as 
$8,604,000. 

Ready for bed, the average man-on-the- 
street goes to a closet and places his trousers 
on a steelhanger that came from a plant 
built on a cost-plus basis during World War 
II and sold to a steel company for a song a 
few years later. 12 

So, throughout the day, the man who says 
he is opposed to all forms of subsidy, has 
been sharing special services provided at the 
taxpayer's expense. 

The following figures show the Bureau of 
the Budget’s breakdown of current mses 
for alds and special services for a recent year. 


Million 
CCC losses on farm price support — $184 
International wheat agreement 77 

Grants in aid (extension service ex- 
periment. stations, etc.) 60 
Other USDA operations * 94 
Total for agriculture -s= 463 

Post Office Department in favor of 
PULDOR T 670 
Navigation aids ä > 137 
Air Navigation aids — 93 
Ship operation subsidies m 50 
Other special aids to business 138 
Total to business - 1,041 

To labor (grants to States for operat- 

ing employment service and un- 

employment compensation pro- 
grams) .......... AREA OA E otek eatin 200 


With little. or no reference to the above 
expenditures for business or labor, much has 
been said and written about the $5 billion 
annual appropriation for USDA. It is often 
implied that farmers reap all benefits of 
USDA projects. The records show that many 
of these projects have nothing to do with 
farmers directly and that service to the pub- 
lic is the primary objective of many others. 

For example, USDA appropriation for 
su and managing 181 million acres 
of national forests amounts to $102 million. 
Over one-third of the Nation's remaining 
Saw-timber is in these national forests. Rec- 
reational facilities of the Government-oper- 
ated forests were used by over 45 million 
persons last year. Furthermore, the number 
of persons using these facilities is increasing 
at the rate of about 5 million annually. 

Regulatory programs to assure fair play in 
the market place—to protect farmers, han- 
diers, and users of agricultural products 
from deceptive and fraudulent marketing 
practices—take another big bite out of the 
USDA budget. 

FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 


Reference has already been made to the 
school-lunch program and the special school- 
milk program which provide underprivileged 
children with wholesome meals at no cost. 
It should also be remembered that millions 
of children from typical American families 
share the privilege of buying these meals— 
or milk—at below the free market price. 


Other programs of the Department are for 
the sole purpose of public health protection. 
The Federal meat inspection program re- 
ferred to earlier is an example. Another is 
the brucellosis-eradication program. 

The USDA's Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
and other economic forecasts, are used by 
processors and merchants as well as farmers. 
More than 1,200 daily newspapers, 1,200 radio 
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stations and 100 TV stations look to the 
USDA for their market news information. 

Last year, the USDA donated over 2 billion 
pounds of food to the needy at home and 
abroad. Over 16 million citizens of this 
country were on the receiving end of these 
donations, as were citizens of 84 other coun- 
tries around the world. The total value of 
these donations was over half a billion dol- 
lars. 

Actually, subsidies are today as universal 
as sin. The big difference is that not all 
subsidies are bad. Many are. Many of 
those for agriculture are bad. But, sane 
men shouldn't yell “kill the umpire” simply 
because the rules of the game are wrong. 


It’s Boom Time on the Lower 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 ' 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of the House to the splen- 
did article in the Reader’s Digest by Rob- 
ert Strother on the subject of the lower 
Mississippi: 

Ir's Boom TIME on THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
(By Robert Strother) 


A billion-dollar industrial empire has 
sprung suddenly into existence along the 
banks of the Mississippi River between New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge. Historic planta- 
tions, with pillared mansions guarded by 
moss-draped live oaks, are being subdivided 
for factory sites. Choice river land has 
soared to $3,000 an acre. Louisiana, for more 
than 2 centuries an agricultural area, has 
become a foremost producer of chemicals, 
aluminum, building materials, and motor 
fuel. 


The rush of industries to this 132-mile 
stretch of river began in 1950 and is growing 
at the rate of a million dollars in new plant 
investment every working day. Thousands 
of jobs have been created for men who used 
to make a bare living trapping muskrats or 
growing sugarcane. Villages that had dozed 
for years are being transformed with paint 
and new buildings. 

An entire residential community for 25,000 
people is being built on a former sugar plan- 
tation 30 miles above New Orleans, “All 
them millions of dollars the papers talk about 
don’t mean much until you see for yourself 
what they do to a place,” said the owner of 
a recently remodeled diner near this 12,000- 
acre Riverlands project. “I don’t hardly 
know my way around here any more, and 
I've lived here all my life.” 

He glanced across the highway where con- 
struction workers were hammering away on 
the rising skeletons of houses and stores. 
Some 125 of the 5,000 air-conditioned homes 
planned for this community of schools, play 
areas, churches, and shops had been com- 
pleted, and bulldozers were roaring on the 
industrial portion of the project near where 
Du Pont recently bought a 600-acre riverside 


“This place has everything including a 
year-round climate that helps attract and 
keep good workers,” said a representative of 
the developing firm. “We decided to come 
here last year when two nationwide surveys 
showed this to be the fastest-growing area 
in the country.” 

New Orleans and Baton Rouge, established 
before 1720 by the French, both retain some- 
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thing of their Old World flavor despite sky- 
rocketing populations, New Orleans espe- 
cially, long a tourist mecca, makes sure by 
stringent laws that the famous old French 
Quarter with its unique architectural charm 
and its world-renowned restaurants is un- 
touched by the rush of progress around it. 

For a closeup of Miracle Strip along the 
river, Chalmette, south of New Orleans, is 
a good starting place. There the Kaiser 
Aluminum Co.’s $177 million plant towers 
over flatlands where Andrew Jackson defeated 
the British in a decisive postscript to the 
War of 1812. The plant spreads over 280 
acres and is the largest producer of alumi- 
num in the United States. 

Twelve miles of busy docks and wharves 
line the Mississippi at New Orleans. Here 
freighters from Genoa or Gydnia, Sydney or 
Saigon—4,000 of them a year—discharge and 
load cargoes that make this port's foreign 
trade second in value only to that of New 
York, 

On the old Fortier plantation above the 
city stands American Cyanamid’s vast $110 
million petrochemical plant, looking like 
something from science fiction. On this 
reach of the river it is difficult to visualize 
the romantic days of the packet boats. The 
river is all business now. Tugs toil up- 
stream with fleets of barges carrying sand, 
cemerrt, lime and lumber for factories under 
construction, or with raw materials to feed 
those already in operation, Diesel-engined 
towboats as long as the Queen Mary beat 
stolidly past with cargoes of chemicals equal 
to three long trains of railway tank cars. 
Downbound freighters, riding high in the 
coffee-colored water after discharging at 
Baton Rouge, seem to be steaming serenely 
across the flat farmlands when seen across 
a horseshoe bend in the river. 

Along the shore multimillion-dollar plants 
slide into view. At Luling, Monsanto has a 
huge chemical plant. Just across the river 
Shell has a petrochemical works and a re- 
finery. At Gramercy the second of Kaiser's 
three big plants stands back of a moun- 
tainous storage pile of orange-red bauxite 
ore, 

Scattered among the giant chemical and 
metals plants are smaller establishments 
that make building board, gypsum products, 
floor tile, woodpulp and rope. But nothing 
on the trip upriver quite prepares a visitor 
for the almost incredible concentration of 
industry on the bluffs at Baton Rouge. 

Although the city is 240 twisting miles 
from the gulf, its port ranks 13th in the 
Nation. Just back of the docks for the 
ocean freighters stands Esso Standard Oul's 
gigantic refinery, biggest in the United 
States, surrounded by 11 major chemical 
plants. All are linked by an intricate net- 
work of pipelines. Each is a customer of 
the others. “Nothing feeds on itself and 
grows as fast as the chemical industry,” an 
engineer said. “One plant gobbles up the 
byproducts of another, and when you get 
one big one you can be almost sure more 
will follow.” 

What touched off this prodigious growth 
along the once-somnolent river? 

William D. Roussel, finance chairman for 
the port of New Orleans, says, “There are 
four Main reasons: low-cost water transpor- 
tation; tremendous quantities of petroleum, 
natural gas, sait and sulfur right under our 
feet; enough fresh water for thristy modern 
industries; and, finally, the Army Engineers, 
who have done the greatest engineering job 
in history—harnessing this river and con- 
trolling the floods.” 

A glance at the map makes plain the key 
role of water transportation. New Orleans 
stands astride two great inland waterways; 
the 12,000-mile Mississippi River system and 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. The Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries carry the produce 
of half of the continent—steel from Pitts- 
burgh, coal from West Virginia, automobiles 
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from Detroit, flour from Minneapolis, grain 
from Kansas City—and a hundred other 
commodities, many of them for export. The 
connecting Gulf Intracoastal Waterway ex- 
tends 1,100 miles from Florida west to 
Brownsville, Tex. Goods from smaller river 
and canal systems along the gulf coast feed 
through it into the Mississippi from such 
thriving ports as Mobile, Pensacola, Port 
Arthur, Houston and Brownsville. Next 
year, with completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, it will be possible to send cargo on 
protected inland waterways some 4,500 miles 
from the Mexican border to Nova Scotia. 

World traffic through the port of New Or- 
leans reached $2 billion last year. Latin 
America accounts for about 75 percent of 
the imports, including raw sugar from Cuba, 
bananas from Central America, coffee from 
Brazil, Colombia, Guatemala, and Mexico, 
The dock board is proud of the port’s facili- 
ties; a giant vacuum cleaner that snufis 
grain out of barges at the rate of two tons a 
minute, hydraulic devices that up-end a rail- 
road grain car or truck, cranes that can lift 
a locomotive, and equipment to weigh, sort, 
grade and repack almost every commodity 
grown. 

“We have the fastest turn-around time 
2.1 days—of any port in the country,” Bill 
Roussel says. “We have no racketeering and 
almost no pilfering. Insurance rates are the 
lowest for any major port. We have twogood 
unions, led by responsible men, so we have 
a minimum of labor trouble.” 

Louisiana’s prodigious reserves of natural 
gas have a double attraction for industry: 
as fuel and as a raw material. Kaiser's de- 
cision to expand its aluminum operations in 
Louisiana rather than in the Northwest was 
based primarily on low-cost transportation 
of ore; but almost as important was the 
availability of natural gas to produce the 
enormous quantities of electric power re- 
quired. 

For the petrochemical industry, natural 
gas is valuable as a raw material. Its hydro- 
carbon molecules are readily juggled into 4 
fantastic variety of products ranging from 
solvents to rubber. 

Suifur, one of the most important of the 
raw materials produced locally, comes from 
the marshes surrounding the river, near 
where the prodigious stream splits and re- 
splits before discharging through a hundred 
channels into the Gulf of Mexico. In the 
watery waste of this great delta, pimpled by 
countless muskrat mounds,’ stand 
Sulphur’s boilers and derricks and occasion- 
ally a great yellow block of sulfur, big as @ 
football field and 50 feet high, formed when 
molten sulfur pumped from the deposits 
below is allowed to harden in a mold. 

Fresh water ranks with gas and sulfur in 
importance as an industrial raw material 
and everywhere industries are searching for 
sites that have it in abundance. Scant 
wonder that the lower Mississippi, with * 
flow more than twice the total daily water 
consumption of the entire United States 
should put a gleam in the eye of an engineer. 
All the new plants along the river have huge 
pump intakes—and equally large return 
pipes, because the water, after use, is treated 
and restored to the stream. 

Despite all its advantages, the lower Mis- 
sissipp! would not have seen this industrial 
explosion without the victory scored by the 
Army Corps of Engineers in their 30-year 
war with the river. After the disastrous 
flood of 1927, reservoirs and lakes were built 
far up the river and its tributaries so that 
water could be held back at peak stages and 
fed into the system at slack periods. Gi- 
gantic spillways were constructed to permit 
diversion of billions of gallons of river water 
into alternate channels, 


1Louisiana marshes supply most of the 
country’s muskrat pelts. 
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In 1945, one of the greatest floods on reo- 
Ord swept down on New Orleans. As the 
vast muddy torrent with its burden of up- 
Tooted trees and wrecked buildings licked 
close to the top of all the levees, the engi- 
neers opened all 350 gates in the great Bon- 
net Carré spillway, 30 miles north of the city. 

€-fifth of the deluge—1,875,000 gallons of 
Water a second—was diverted into Lake 
Pontchartrain and thence to the guif. The 
Sd began to fall. New Orleans drew a col- 
€ctive sigh of relief. The Mississippi was 
really in harness at last, 
0 t December, work was begun on a long- 
Nen med-or 76-mile channel that will give 
eW Orleans a saltwater port. This $96 mil- 
outlet will run straight through marshes 
shallow coastal waters to the gulf, by- 
Passing the tortuous lower Mississippi alto- 
“The outlet will shorten the route to the 
by about 40 miles,” says Col. William H. 
, Gistrict-engineer. “It will simplify 
g. because the tidal variation in the 
wi Channel will be only 1 foot as contrasted 
inf Variations as great as 20 feet in the 
ver, It will reduce navigation hazards, cut 

-around time of ships still further, and, 

Most important of all, give this crowded 
bor room to expand.” 
be ont Lewis expects a usable channel to 
ready by 1963. we are seeing the great- 
est movement in plant relocation in our his- 
„he says, and with it h complete re- 
tation of commerce within the country 
In & north and south axis along the river, 
the Mississippi the Nation has gained a 
eh Seacoast’ of tremendous stategic as 
as economic importance.” 


Study Proposed of Extent of Unemploy- 
Ment of American Musicians Due to 


Importation of Sound Recordings and 
Picture Film 


___ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


8 Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
eee I shall shortly introduce at the 
dent of of Mr. Herman D. Kenin, presi- 
of the American Federation of Mu- 
fh » & resolution providing for a full 
the rere investigation and study of 
e industries, and on 
oyment of performing art- 

ists and musicians, of 3 
5 05 The importation for commercial 
cording. S United States of sound re- 
film and exposed or developed pic- 
the at the rates of duty prescribed 
States (xisting tariff laws of the United 
as Modified by applicable foreign 
United Steements entered into by the 

8 States); and 

nd. The importation for commer- 
in ane United States of sound 
exposed or developed pic- 
foreign u produced or manufactured in 
in order panties by American interests 
tax to take advantage of beneficial 
1 ste such foreign produc- 
toss United States; under the tax laws 
changes Ede of determining what 
laws in ord any, should be made in such 
er to protect the domestic in- 
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dustries, and to alleviate any problems of 
unemployment created by the importa- 
tion of such sound recordings and such 
exposed or developed picture film. 

Many years ago the Congress at- 
tempted to protect our music culture 
by protecting the American instrumen- 
talist against cheaply priced foreign 
competition. The resolution I have de- 
veloped is a much sounder.approach, 
however, than a restrictive immigration 
policy. I haye always opposed a re- 
strictive immigration policy and have 
worked for the maintenance of an open 
door to cultural musical. organizations 
from abroad. 

The American musicians’ plight is 
More severe now than when the Con- 
gress provided its original protection 
of the immigration statute. Yet that 
law is today being nullified by a me- 
chanical refinement in the reproduction 
of music known as “music track.” This 
foreign-made tape has all but blacked 
out the employment of American mu- 
sicians in the production of filmed en- 
tertainment. 

I am told by Mr. Kenin that this 
wholesale substitution of foreign-made 
tape for the American musician is now 
all but universal practice in the Holly- 
wood film-making capital. Last year 
somewhat better than 95 percent of all 
filmed entertainment for television, Mr. 
Kenin informs me, substituted cut-rate 
foreign music track for the services of 
American musicians. The end result is 
a widely labeled American-made prod- 
uct which, in fact, bypasses the Amer- 
ican musician and denies him the job 
opportunities he needs so desperately. 


Iam convinced that the time has come 
for the Congress to take a long, hard 
look at this pervasive threat to the 
future of American music, the American 
musician and, indeed, to the future of 
all our living arts. 

Following is the text of my resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways 
and Means, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, is authorized and directed to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study of the effect on domestic industries, 
and on domestic employment of performing 
artists and musicians, of 

(1) the importation for commercial use 
in the United States of sound recordings 
and exposed or developed picture film at 
the rates of duty prescribed by the existing 
tarif laws of the United States (as mod- 
ified by applicable foreign-trade agreements 
entered into by the United States); and 


(2) the importation for commercial use. 


in the United States of sound recordings 
and exposed or developed picture film pro- 
duced or manufactured in foreign countries 
by American interests in order to take ad- 
vantage of beneficial tax consequences of 
such foreign production or manufacture un- 
Ger the tax laws of the United States; 

for the purpose of determining what 
changes, if any, should be made in such 
laws in order to protect the domestic in- 
dustries, and to alleviate any problems of 
unemployment created by the importation of 
such sound recordings and such exposed or 
developed picture film. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States,,exclusive of any Ter- 
ritory, Commonwealth, or possession thereof, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
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or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary; except 
that neither the committee nor any sub- 
committee thereof may sit while the House 
is meeting unless special leave to sit shall 
have been obtained from the House. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 


ber of the committee designated by him. 


and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House as 
soon as practicable during the present Con- 
gress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable, Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


I include here a report from the New 
York Times of April 7, 1958, which deals 
with unemployment in the film industry, 
and this would also be covered by the 
study I propose, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 7, 1958] 


HOLLYWOOD DECLINE IS PERMANENT Loss, 


UNION SURVEY FINDS 
(By Thomas M. Pryor) 

HorLyYwooD, CaLiF., April 6.—The Ameri- 
can motion picture industry that existed in 
1946 is gone forever. j 

That is the basic and only conclusion of- 
fered in a statistical survey titled “Hollywood 
at the Crossroads—An Economic Study of 
the Motion Picture Industry.” It traces the 
sharp decline in earnings, production, theater 
attendance and employment experience by 
the industry from 1946 to 1956. 

The 78-page document, which took a year 
to assemble, was prepared for the Hollywood 
American Federation of Labor Film Council 
by Dr. Irving Bernstein. He is an econo- 
mist, historian, and staff member of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Copies of the bound report, the first de- 
tailed presentation on the economics of mo- 
tion pictures in more than a decade, are be- 
ing disrtibuted to 35 industry leaders and 
organizations. An accompanying letter 
signed by Pat Somerset, Film Council presi- 
dent, urges cooperation by all responsible 
industry groups in support of a definite pro- 
gram Of action to save our film production 
community from further deteriorations of the 
sort so graphically demonstrated in the sur- 
vey. 

The letter suggests a four-point plan, in- 
cluding a form of subsidization by the Gov- 
ernment, to promote film production here 
and to discourage producers from going 
abroad to make movies under advantageous 
foreign-tax regulations. 

The report itself contains no recommenda- 
tions about policy. Dr. Bernstein explains 
in a foreword that the council desired only to 
obfain an objective survey and assessment 
of facts and wished to reserve the policy 
function to itself. The council comprises 
31 talent guilds and labor unions, with a total 
membership of approximately 24,000. 

THE MAJOR FINDINGS 

Some of the report's major findings, gath- 
ered from industry and Government sources, 
on the industry's general economy, employ- 
ment, salaries of production workers and 
theater attendance were: 

Combined net corporate earnings of 10 
companies (1 of the group, R. K. O., went 
out of business in 1957; another, Republic, 
stopped production) dropped from $121 mil- 
lion In 1946 to $32 million in 1956. 

Employment of production workers in 
studios, which averaged 21,775 a month, went 
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down to 12,593 a month over the 10-year 
period. (There was a slight improvement 
in 1957, with the monthly average over 
13,130. Final figures for November and De- 
cember were not available for the survey.) 

The estimated Hollywood payroll declined 
by about 20 percent, from $299,361,610 in 
1946 to $240 million, whereas salaries for 
production done outside Hollywood rose 
from $8,602,000 to $15 million. 

Estimated average weekly attendance at 
United States theaters, set at 90 million in 
1946, was recorded at 46,530,000 in 1956. It 
noted also that the drive-ins, a postwar de- 
velopment, were credited by 1956 with a 
weekly attendance of 34,831,000 (many of 
whom were children for whom no admission 
was paid), whereas the conventional theater 
audience was only 11,699,000. P 

Public expenditure for movies went from 
$1,692,000,000 to $1,298,000,000. 

NOT A TYPICAL YEAR 


The selection of 1946, a typical in motion 
picture history, as the base for the survey 
was made, Dr. Bernstein stated, because the 
year was “not unique” from the viewpoint 

"of the whole economy. 

“It was at that time that the film in- 
dustry and the economy took off on different 
paths,“ he said. Hence the employment of 
the 1946 base is a good way to show the 
divergence of the motion picture perform- 
ance from that of the remainder of the 
economic system.” 

A major purpose of the study, the report 
stated, was to provide information about 
the postwar migration of film-making over- 
seas, the causes for it and the effects on the 
economy of Hollywood. 

Production of American-interest films 
abroad did not loom important until 1949, 
when 19 were made. The report puts the 
total through 1957 at 314 features, with 55 
recorded for last year, the highest number. 
The term “‘American-interest” was defined 
as a picture financed in whole or in part by 
United States money, or by money earned 
by United States companies in foreign coun- 
tries, and produced by such companies for 
distribution in this country. 

The relative significance of this type of 
movie to Hollywood workers is even more 
important, the report states, because produc- 
tion of features here fell from 356 in 1949 
to 272 in 1956. This reflects a rise in lost 
job opportunities, involving more than 100 
persons a picture, from 5 to 15 percent in 7 


years, 
IMPACT OF TOLL TV 


“There is finally,” the report said, “the 
great imponderable of the future, the im- 
pact of television and most particularly the 
impact of toll TV.“ The last was termed 
the industry's “great economic” question. 

To attempt to predict the future of the 
movie industry would be “hazardous, if not 
suicidal,” Dr. Bernstein concluded. 

But he was positive in stating “on the 
negative side it must be said that the in- 
dustry which existed in 1946 is gone forever. 
The huge theater audience is lost. Hence 
there can never again be as many conven- 
tional theaters, as many films—both fea- 
tures and short subjects—produced in Holly- 
wood, as lush corporate profits, as many peo- 
ple employed. 

The theatrical film industry, therefore, 
must Iook forward to a future in which it 
will be smaller in all dimensions, probably 
much smaller, than it was in 1946. Only a 
revolutionary social upheaval in the United 
States could produce a different result.” 

_ REVENUE FROM ABROAD 

The report notes that Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, has estimated that approximately 
45 percent of the industry’s grosa revenues 
comes from abroad. It then adds that while 
it is virtually impossible to pinpoint a gen- 
eral motive, there are at least 5 factors which 
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by “general consent” enter into the decision 
of producers to work abroad. These were 
listed as follows: 

“Authentic locale; lower labor costs; 
blocked currency; tax advantages; easy 
money and/or subsidies.” 

The selection of a story’s actual locale for 
filming, while Iong an artistic consideration, 
has become more important, the report states 
because of “growing internationalization of 
the audience, leading to the making of pic- 
tures of more universal appeal.” However, 
this- consideration “should not be exagger- 
ated,” it states. 

In the case of The Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon,’ for example, a company shoot- 
ing in Japan was brought back to Hollywood 
because of bad weather and the Okinawan 
locale was then recreated in Culver City (at 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio) with suf- 
ficient authenticity,” the report says. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Three of the four steps for a program of 
action outlined in the Film Council's letter 
to industry leaders tie in with the migra- 
tion from Hollywood, They were presented 
in summary form as follows: 

“1. A demand for an American counter- 
measure which would operate like the British 
Eady plan to encourage production in Amer- 
ica of American interest films.” 

(This in effect calls for a subsidy. The 
British system provides for diversion of a 
percentage of taxes on theater admissions to 
a special fund to help finance production of 
movies.) 

2. A demand for full (United States) Gov- 
ernmental assistance in the fields of foreign 
exchange and the negotiation of reasonable 
regulations on earnings remittances. 

“3. The continuance of the fight for the 
general modification of tax structures which 
operate to discourage domestic film produc- 
tions.” 

(The council has made representations at 
Senate committee hearings in Washington 
for a tax credit spread over lean income years 
for actors, writers, directors, and producers 
whose earnings are subject to wide fluctua- 
tions.) 

“4, A thorough exploration of the possi- 
bility of a legislative or judicial correction of 
the industry problems arising out of the 
paramount decree.” 

(This refers. to the Federal consent settle- 
ment, affirmed by the Supreme Court in 1948, 
of the civil antitrust suit started by the 
Department of Justice in 1938. Two princi- 
pal points were the separation of production- 
distribution and theater joint ownership; and 
outlawing of forced sales of pictures in 
blocs.) 

LINKED TO TELEVISION 


The Bernstein report, as did the one last 
January by Sindlinger & Co. for the Theatre 
Owners of America, linked the drop in thea- 
ter attendance to the growth of television. 
The latter is credited with being responsible 
for the changed living patterns of the Amer- 
ican people, who now are staying home in 
greater numbers. 

Although the survey's findings add up to 
a gloomy picture,-it reports that there are 
grounds for guarded optimism. 

It says “the great baby boom that hurt the 
industry in the forties and fifties,” with par- 
ents being more confined to the home, “will 
give way to the great teen-age boom of the 
sixties and seventies.” 

The report uses a United States Census 
Bureau projection of population, which-fore- 
casts a phenomenal rise in the age range 
from 10 to 24 during the next 20 years. 

“In 1955, there were 35,300,000 persons of 
these ages,” the report states, and the num- 
ber will rise-to 60,800,000 by 1975. “Even a 
dramatic decline in the 1954-55 fertility 
level,” Dr. Bernstein observed, “will not se- 
riously reduce the estimate because most of 
these people have already been born.“ 
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The widely anticipated increase of leisure 
time—the report was completed before the 
recent sharp upturn in national unemploy- 
ment—was listed as a second encouraging 
factor. 

A third mentioned was the block buster 
picture. It was noted that this type of pic- 
ture represented the only big money that has 
been made in Hollywood in recent years; that 
through such pictures, shown with special 
trimmings, the public is gradually being edu- 
cated to accept the notion that going to the 
movies can be something special, like going 
to the legitimate theater or a big football 
game. 


Our Rubbernecks in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, there is nothing wrong with 
visiting Russia but I hope we will not be 
fooled by what we are permitted to see. 
It is like the old Army game. We en- 
listed men would work for a month pre- 
paring for the visit of some high rank- 
ing general so he could make a report 
on how we lived. Likewise it is like the 
foreign-aid crowd. They will work for 
days on charts, maps, and statistics to 
show some visiting Congressman how 
well they are spending the taxpayers’ 
money. The following article taken from 
American Mercury, August 1956, should 
be read by every visitor before going to 
Russia: 

Our RUBBERNECKS IN RUSSIA 
(By Nicolay V. Didenko, as told to J. 
Anthony Marcus) 

Communist Russia has discovered a neW 
and disarming way to soften up Americans 
With apparent forthrightness, she has 
opened her frontiers to the touring Amer 
ican. 

Under the new Soviet cordiality, the thin 
trickle of Americans who have secured v 
to visit Russia is broadening out into an 
army. Businessmen, engineers, agricultur- 
ists, journalists and clergymen will visit the 
Soviet Union in warmly greeted companies 
This year probably several thousand Amer 
icans, either as members of delegations or 8$ 
private individuals will visit Russia. 

They will see there what the Kremlin 
wants them to see. They will come home, in 
many instances, with sharply changed opin- 
ions concerning Communistland. Wheth@ 
they realize what they are doing, or not, the! 
will become ex-officio ambassadors of good 
will for Russia.. They will communicate 
their enthusiasm to their fellow-AmericaD® 
with eroding effects upon America's cold-w* 
attitudes. They will have been brain“ 
washed. 

Most of these Americans who will return 
from Russian visits will be blissfully un“ 
aware of the role for which they have pee? 
unsuspectingly cast as Soviet eulogists. They 
will imagine that they are presenting a bal 
anced and self-inspired picture of the trU? 
present day Russia to their fellow Amer! 
They will have no inkling that, from its ars 
episode, their visit has been carefully COP 
trived by Moscow’s propaganda experts, and 
that the Russia which they have seen is not 
the actual Russia at all. 

Hitherto, many Americans have suspected 
that there was more than met the eye 
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these elaborate Soviet preparations for for- 
elgn ‘visitors. But now convincing proof of 
the brazen phoniness of the Russian touris- 
tie show is available to Americans. One of 
the Kremlin's former railroad administrators, 
Nicolay V. Didenko, has fled to the United 
States to tell his story of actualities behind 
the Iron Curtain. One of the most startling 
revelations which he has made is his descrip- 
tion of the elaborate preparations which 
Communist officialdom makes—in each se- 
lected Russian community—to put on an im- 
Pressive and fraudulent show for foreign 
Visitors. He has participated in such scene- 
rigging himself. We will let him tell in his 
Own words of one such performance in which 
he was the chief stage director: 
In 1936, I was stationed in Karkaz, in the 
rn Caucasus, as technical administra- 
tor, Soviet Railways, assigned to the North 
ucasian Railway. Early one morning I re- 
ceived an unexpected call from the director 
Of the railway, 
Comrade Didenko," he said, “I want to 
to you in strictest confidence. The act- 
8 Minister of railways has just. informed 
me that within 2 days a group of foreigners 
to arrive at your station, Kavkaz. They are 
2 Visit the Soykhoz (government farm) 
pl 8 Tou must remember that these peo- 
the represent the capitalist world. Among 
m will be journalists interested in many 
panata of our country who will write about it 
h the is press. You as the official 
peas of the railway station will have to re- 
ve them in grand style. I warn you that 
is a political matter and you will be held 
nally responsible for the reception. 
assist you in this task I am ordering 
tor to report to you at once and 
Wi with you work out the program.” 
33 un hour a special conference was 
Wa: 3 were the inspector of the rail- 
y chief's office, a representative of the po- 
iy st Section of the Communist Party at 
Li ation, the chief of the local NKVD 
chiet MVD), secret police, and myself, The 
he fun, the political section told us that 
eye th received secret instructions to re- 
Sues the reign guests in such manner as to 
about « © bourgeois press to write favorably 
Pp ee and productive accom- 


t do you n ” 
ed mae eed to make this Possible? 


my 


first, that my employees were 
oes, their uniforms shabby and 
th patches, Second, the third- 
room at the station is always 
beasants carrying sacks on their 
smoking eet in tatters and constantly 

king Makh 
orka rolled in old newspaper. 


warm and breathing is impossible. 
ing fat women, I continued, with cry- 
Soon at their breasts, litter the wait- 
Unwashed oor they and their children are 
dee such unkempt. For foreign guests to 
Elving th a sight would be tantamount to 
em material for articles in the for- 


I . 
A5 med the conference that if the for- 
Buests 
tion they 
ing more 


y 
Which 4284 no decent suit of clothes In 
delegati 


iat Such an important foreign 
Keeping posted plans were discussed for 
Passengers * and poorly dressed 
Solution my station out of sight. A 
to the 5 y found. They were moved 
ünder the n Club about half a mile away. 
2 8 an air-raid alarm 

0 sounded and no one could be 

Wed to Temain at the station, 


clean 


Would be uniforms for my em- 


rushed from the Rostov 
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warehouse. And as for food, the local secret- 
police chief informed us that our restau- 
rant had considerable supplies of the best 
foods and drinks heid for such special oc- 
casions, 

‘Then the railway inspector instructed me 
to select from my subordinates the most 
politically-reliable people to wait on the 
guests. I complied and called in my men 
for a briefing. The chief of the political 
section took over and addressed the men. 

Tomorrow.“ he began, “we will have with 
us representatives of the bourgeois world 
capitalists. During their stay at the sta- 
tion they may ask you all sorts of questions. 
It will be your duty to answer briefly and 
with political correctness, for example: If 
you are asked how you are faring, you must 
answer: We are very happy to live in the 
U. S. S. R. because we are free people and 
masters of our own country, If asked about 
wages and living standard, you must say 
that your income is more than sufficient 
for comfortable living, that you lack noth- 
ing, you have everything you need,” 

After this briefing the employees were 
issued new uniforms, shoes, caps and two 
handkerchiefs apiece. But, warned the 
railway inspector, with the exception of the 
handkerchiefs everything must be returned 
the day after the guests depart. The in- 
spector later told me that all those clothes 
were to be rushed to the railway station 
“Mineralnya-Vodl,” which the foreign guests 
were to visit later, 

Early the second day I received a coded 
wire from the railway administration that 
the foreign delegation would reach my sta- 
tion at 2 p. m. and that everything should 
be in readiness. - 

I relayed the contents of the wire to the 
political section of the NKVD. Within half 
an hour about 30 members of the secret po- 
lice arrived, dressed as civilians, and a few 
in uniforms. 

After the station was cleared of ragged 
passengers, the decorating of the restaurant 
began. In the first-class walting-rom res- 
taurant appeared high-quality foods, delica- 
cies, drinks. 

The train with the foreign delegation 
pulled in on time. After exchanging pleas- 
antries, I invited the visitors todinner. Rus- 
sians do not eat lunch. Dinner takes place 
about midafternoon and supper in the late 
evening. 

The tables were covered with snow-white 
cloths decorated with beautiful flowers. 
They were laden with the finest caviar and 
@ great variety of fish from the well-stocked 
Caspian Sea and the Volga River. Only the 
very elite of the Communist Party knew the 
taste of such food. There was also an assort- 
ment of delicacies, domestic and foreign, all 
designed to prove how rich and abundant 
was life under communism. ` 

Dinner over, we all left for the govern- 
ment farm in nine brandnew automobiles. 
We traveled by side road, so that our foreign 
visitors would not see the shocking spectacie 
of a once-prosperous village on the main 
highway, now in desolation. 

We covered 12 miles to the farm and were 
driven to the most beautiful part—on one 
side was a huge oak forest; on the other, 
a large lake. For amusement the guests were 
offered rowbosts and guns to hunt wild 
ducks. How reminiscent of the recent picnic 
at the summer home of Premier Bulganin 
near Moscow. It was all true to pattern. 

That evening we were driven to the ad- 
ministration building for supper. Here, too, 
the dining room was decorated with beauti- 
ful flowers. But the odor of fresh paint 
applied only 2 days before still permeated 
the air. = 

The tables were filled to overflowing with 
the best of food. All had been brought from 
the leading restaurant in the nearby city, 
reseryed for foreign tourists. The walters 
and chefs were from the tourist hotel. 
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The dinner ended around midnight. All 
guests retired for the night in a specially- 
equipped house. The fine beds and the spot- 
less linens had all been brought in from 
the hotel. 

Early the next morning, while the guests 
were still asleep, a large number of ragged 
farm laborers were marched off to the farm 
club to have thelr long hair cut and their 
overgrown beards shaved. Twenty barbers 
from the city of Kropotkin worked feverishly 
to complete the job in time. 5 

Then each of the men was given a small 
towel and piece of soap and they-were herded 
to the bath house. Next they were given 
new working clothes and shoes and were di- 
rected to a dining room for breakfast. This 
room too had been given a good scrubbing 
and painting; the tables were covered with 
oil cloth, something never before seen on 
the government farm. The forks surprised 
the laborers more than anything else. Such 
luxury. 

The Communist Party leader then in- 
formed the assembled laborers that more 
operators had arrived at the farm and among 
them were a few foreigners. A film was to 
be made of the fortunate men working on 
the largest and most advanced farm owned 
by the Soviet Government. “Therefore,” he 
counseled them, “you should conduct your- 
selves proudly, with an air of well-being.” 

Clean-looking and dressed in new work- 
ing clothes and shoes issued to them after 
bathing, the men k their seats at the 
table. The breakf: consisted of three 
meat dishes, and the laborers did not know 
where to begin. And although the food was 
served in large portions, it disappeared in 
no time and the men were asking for more. 

During the commotion, the foreign vis- 
itors arrived. No one seemed to pay any 
attention to them. The men were too busy 
devouring the food. 

Immediately after breakfast the foreigners 
were shown the various departments of the 
Sovkhoz. First, they inspected the livestock. 
The pedigreed cattle were well-fed, clean, 
and well-housed. The pig pens were im- 
maculately clean. 

The dairy department was next on the 
agenda. It was hot by then, and the di- 
rector invited us all to the farm store for 
some cold drinks. As I entered, I was 
dumbfounded. A vast number of amoked 
hams hung from the ceiling; a large assort- 
ment of sausage; numerous barrels with 
herring and butter, sacks of sugar, cereals, 
rice, and many other items. 

As we were leaving the store, the chief 
agricultural expert walked beside me. 
Choosing an opportune moment, I asked 
him quietly: “Where did you get such won- 
derful food?” and with subdued 
tone, he replied: “Don’t think that only you 
can dress up your railway station restaurant 
to impress the foreign visitors. We can do 
it as well. And why not? You know that 
the workers cannot afford to buy such prod- 
ucts. Moreover by the time we have walked 
200 yards from the store, it will be shut 
tight. As soon as the visitors leave the 
Sovkhoz, the products will be stored away 
in the warehouse to await the arrival of the 
next delegation.” 

At the dairy, everything was in perfect con- 
dition. The workers wore clean white robes 
and the plant was fully mechanized. The 
director showed us the cold-storage 
It was large and well equipped, filled with 
barrels of butter—these were destined for 
export only, the farmworkers and the gen- 
eral public could not find an ounce of it on 
the market. 

The director invited us to a sumptuous 
dinner arranged under the trees of a beauti- 
ful orchard. The dinner consisted of six 
courses, almost exclusively of poultry, a va- 
riety of cold cuts, with ample supply of 
drinks. After another sumptuous dinner. 
two of the visitors decided to take a walk and 
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go swimming In the river. They invited the 
chief agronomist and me to accompany them, 
We could not take any chances of arousing 
suspicion among the secret-police representa- 


tives who were in the party so we consulted . 


both the director and the NKVD representa- 
tive. They gave us permission. 

But I was to suffer for my incaution, 
Within a year and a half, together with 
thousands of engineers and government 
workers, I was arrested. I was confronted 
with the standard charge that during my 
regular duties I was engaged in counterrevo- 
lutionary sabotage and undermining the 
Soviet regime. The other accusation was 
that I engaged in anti-Soviet propaganda in 
order to compromise and discredit the Soviet 
regime. One of the principal charges against 
me was that_I had walked with the foreign 
guests at the Sovkhoz, and engaged in 
counterrevolutionary talk with the peasants. 

But to continue with the party. After a 
brief rest in the afternoon, the Soykhoz di- 
rector invited the guests to inspect the grain 
fields. The foreign visitors were very much 
impressed. 2 

As we passed the inhabited area, the 
Sovkhoz director invited us into one of the 
homes. He took us to a new, recently- 
erected dwelling occupied by a Communist 
worker, a leader of some section. His fam- 
ily consisted of five people and he occupied 
three rooms, While the quarters were clean, 
they showed great poverty. The furniture 
consisted of eight home-made chairs, the 
tables were covered with oil cloth, the two 
beds covered with cheap blankets. There 
were no closets, no phonograph, no radio. 
On the wall was the usual radio loud 
speaker to receive the Soviet propaganda 
blasts. Instead of religious images, portraits 
of Communist leaders adorned the walls. On 
one wall was Stalin's picture, on the other 
wall Karl Marx. Asked by one of the visi- 
tors who the bearded man in the second pic- 
ture was, the hostess answered: “This 18 
Marx, Lenin's assistant.” 

One of the Frenchmen began to ask the 
‘women about life in the village, and before 
he could conclude, she replied automatically: 
“Life is very good here. We have everything; 
‘we are in need of nothing; we are happy to 
be living in the U. 8. S. R. because we are 
the masters of our own country.” 

After a brief rest we were off for the city 
of Kropotkin to attend a concert. For this 
special occasion the best Rostov artists were 
brought over. The musical event was of the 
best. It was well staged, and our visitors 
appeared to be happy. Then followed a 
truly grand supper, attended by the chair- 
man of the city Soviet and leading munici- 
pal officials, as well as the performing artists. 

At the end of the feast a band began to 
play dance music. Dancing continued until 
daybreak. Once again the shining new auto- 
mobiles were outside waiting to drive us 
back to the Sovkhoz headquarters. 

While still at dinner, the same French 
Journalist, sitting next to me, said: 

“It never occurred to me that your gov- 
ernment representatives were also artists. 
They are past masters of the art of wiping 
people's eyes. They apparently take us to 
be very naive. They are greatly mistaken. 
We understand everything.” 

As we were shaking hands to conclude the 
visit, he added: “My impression of the So- 
viet Union, I will mail to you from Paris.” 

I begged him to do nothing of the sort, 
and in general never to write to me a single 
line. And here I thought to myself: How 
naive you foreigners surely are, after all. 
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Even to entertain such a notion was a clear 
indication of how utterly hopeless you are 
in your failure to understand the country 
with which you are dealing. To do so would 
have meant the ruin of myself, my family 
and even my most distant relatives. 

This is how we received foreign visitors, 
and this is the way the Soviet regime is still 
staging the brainwashing receptions for 
Americans and all other foreigners. It is 
designed and executed by the expert minds 
of the secret police. But, what should one 
expect of a government which fears its own 
discontented people even more than it fears 
the armed might of the United States? 


Brig. Gen. Donald W. Saunders Victim of 
Jet Tanker Crash in Chicopee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, two Air 
Force jet tankers of the Strategic Air 
Command, based at Westover Air Force 
Base in my district, smashed the exist- 
ing speed record for a flight from Lon- 
don to New York Sunday, after the 
initial hop of the transatlantic speed 
flight was marred by the tragic takeoff 
crash of the third jet tanker outside of 
Westover AFB in Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
early Friday morning. 

Fifteen men were killed in the crash 
of the KC-135 Stratotanker. Six of 
them were well-known and respected 
journalists while another two were rep- 
resentatives of the National Aeronau- 
ties Association. I was shocked and 
saddened to learn of this tragedy, and 
I am sure my colleagues in the House 
will join me in extending a profound 
sympathy to the next of kin of Air Force 
crew members, the-newsmen, and Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association repre- 
sentatives who lost their lives. 

Four of the jet Stratotankers, at- 
tached to Westover's 4050th Air Refuel- 
ing Wing of the Strategic Air Command, 
were to make the transatlantic speed 
flight. The first two jet tankers took 
off early Friday morning, but the third 
plane crashed minutes after takeoff at 
12:30 a. m., in a cornfield alongside the 
Massachusetts Turnpike in Chicopee 
Falls. One of the victims was Brig. Gen. 
Donald W. Saunders, who was to have 
commanded the record-seeking flight. 
I knew General Saunders, who com- 
manded the 57th Air Division at West- 
over Air Force Base, and respected him. 

The crew members of the first two jet 
tankers to take off from Westover are 
to be congratulated for setting a trans- 
atlantic record. One plane named 
Alfa flew to London in 5 hours, 27 
minutes, 24.8 seconds and made a return 
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trip to New York in 5 hours, 51 minutes, 
24.8 seconds. The second jet tanker 
named Brave flew to London in 5 
hours, 29 minutes, 37.4 seconds and re- 
turned to Westover AFB in 5 hours, 53 
minutes,,and 21 seconds. Both planes 
cracked the existing record for both New 
York-London and London-New York 
flights. The previous record was held 
by a Royal Air Force Canberra bomber, 
6 hours, 16 minutes for the London-New 
York hop and 7 hours, 29 minutes for 
the New York-London flight, on August 
23, 1955. 


The third jet Stratotanker which | 
crashed, carrying General Saunders and 
the 14 other men to their deaths, was 
named Cocoa. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to have printed 
in the Recorp a news story from the 
Springfield Daily News on Friday, June 
27, detailing the brilliant military and 
Air Force career of General Saunders: 
GENERAL SAUNDERS Was A VETERAN OF Am 

ComMBaT—ONE OF TANKER CRASH VICTIMS 

Was To Have COMMANDED RECORD Flint 

Brig. Gen. Donald W. Saunders, 45, 1 of 
15 victims of the jet tanker crash in Chico- 
pee, was to have commanded the record- 
seeking Atlantic flight of 4 of the tankers. 

General Saunders had been commander of 
the 57th Air Division at Westover Air Force 
Base since September 1956. 

General Saunders, a combat bomber pilot 
in the Pacific during World War IT, took up 
flying a few months after graduating from 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point in 1938. 

He won his wings as a pilot in the Army 
Air Corps at Kelly Field, Tex., in 1939. Prior 
to going to the Pacific Theater in 1944, he 
served as a staff and training officer with 
several bomber units. He commanded a 
bomber squadron and later a bomber wing 
in the Pacific and flew 25 combat missions. 

ATTENDED WAR COLLEGE 

When hostilities ended, he returned with 
the 498th Bombardment Group to McDill 
Field, Fla. After attending the first class at 
the Air Command and Staff School at Max- 
well Air Force Base in 1946-47, he was as- 
signed to the faculty of the school. In 1950 
he was assigned to Air Force Headquarters 
for duty with the director of operations. 
In 1953 he attended the Air War College and 
upon graduation was assigned to the Strate- 
gic Air Command for duty as director of 
operations of the 12th Air Division, March 
AFB; Calif. 

He took command of the 303d Bomb Wing 
at Davis-Monthan AFB, Ariz., in November 
1954, and remained at that base until as- 
signed to Westover AFB. 

He was promoted to brigadier general on 
October 25, 1956. 

THREE CHILDREN 

His decorations included the Distinguished 
Flying Cross with 2 oak leaf clusters, the 
Bronze Star and the Air Medal with 2 oak 
leaf clusters. 

General Saunders was born in Athens, 
N. V., March 28, 1913. He was married to 
the former Margaret Whisenant, of San An- 
tonio, Tex. In addition to his wife, he 15 
survived by 3 children, Page, 14; Margaret. 
11; and Donald, Jr., 9. 


Constitutional Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


i Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, His Excel- 
1 the Honorable J. Lindsay Almond. 
T Governor of Virginia, delivered an 
able address on constitutional govern- 
ment at the Chi Omega Fraternity con- 


vention, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
on June 28, 1958. 


f 


I commend Governor Almond's mas- 


ul presentation as worthy of careful 
5 deration, and under leave to extend 
1 y remarks in the Recorp, I include the 


ollowing complete text of his address: 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


(Address ot J. Lindsay Almond. Jr., governor 
cl Chi Omega Fraternity conven- 

* Sulph W. „Jun 
28, 1988 phur Springs. W. Va., June 
T invite you to think with me today about 
Sh eet heritage as Americans and the ap- 
cae fon of the fundamental principles in- 
mace en in our Constitution to some of the 
a issues of our day. I.am delighted to 
© the opportunity of discussing constitu- 
8 l government with you, because there is 
of Question before the people of this Nation 
8 importance to their tuture and the 
are ot Succeeding generations; for unless 

the o evere in our determination to live by 
Constitution and the precepts enunci- 
may = the Founding Fathers, our heritage 
pe nt ee roe dissipated and our 

Auldre a 
an all-powerrar Baie Political serfdom in 
eren dubn I were not a native Virginian 
eaten I not Governor of the Com- 
ton —as proud as I am of these cir- 
reter ces—I am satisfied that I could not 
quent Our American heritage without fre- 
e to those great Virgima patriots 
dence zu buted so much to our indepen- 
4nd the evolution of our Republic. 
dla ep is termed the cradle of our 
reason of its salient role in 
free ormative years of the Nation, from the 
tista oe of the permanent English set- 
that h our soil in 1607. We are delighted 
our sister of thousands of visitors from 
: States and many foreign lands 
Tork Jamestown and Williamsburg, and 
brating fh last year to join with us in cele- 
which hears 850th anniversary of that date 
the hist Poren Of so much significance in 
ib of the free world. 

the tst legislative assembly to meet in 
1819 Stern World convened at Jamestown in 
ado Mason's Declaration of Rights, 
emed ty Se Virginia convention in 1776, 
to the Co asis for the first 10 amendments 
constipation of the United States, and 
also had tution of Virginia, in which Mason 
Year, mp Alor hand, was evolved the same 
8 8 of Independence, 
great Thomas Jefferson of 
was 3 July 4, 1776. These 
Came ot transcendant import be- 
& Dart of our glorious heritage within 
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the space of 3 months—from May to July 
in that fateful year of 1776, Few eras in 
history have been so productive, in so brief a 
period, for the advancement of mankind. 

The voices of great orators, including the 
inimitable Patrick Henry, inspired the people 
of Virginia and of all the colonies to carry 
forward the struggle for independence which 
culminated in the Articles of Confederation 
and, finally, the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which was largely 
drawn by James Madison, of Virginia. 

I shall not anesthetize you with a long 
recitation of other events and other per- 
sonalities which had pronounced influence 
on the development of our existing system 
of Government, but I should like to remind 
you that Virginia has continued through the 
years to give to the Nation men of vision, 
determination, and integrity, imbued with 
a high sense of public responsibility and 
absolute dedication to a Government of laws 
and not of men, We are proud that among 
these today is our senior United States Sen- 
ator, the Honorable Harry FLoop BYRD, whose 
stanch advocacy of constitutional princi- 
ples, fiscal sanity, and governmental effi- 
ciency has transcended all personal consid- 
erations and repeatedly redounded to the 
great benefit of his country, as well as to 
his beloved Commonwealth. 

This kaleidoscopic reference to a few of 
Virginia's contributions to our heritage has 
been for only one purpose, and that is to 
convey our unchanging belief and firm 
grounding in the Constitution which 
emerged from the struggie, the toil, and 
the. vision of our forefathers. I am wont to 
quote from the Virginia declaration of rights, 
incorporated in our State constitution, 
which epitomizes our philosophy. It reads: 

"That no free government, or the blessings 
of liberty can be preserved to any people, 
but by a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality and virtue, 
and by frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” 

The gravity of occurrences In recent years 
tending to undermine and destroy the Con- 
stitution would indicate that far too many 
in places of high responsibility have closed 
their ears to this sound admonition and have 
refused to read the clear lessons of history. 

From the very beginning of our Republic, 
It was clear that our charter of freedom had 
as its overriding objective the preservation 
of the freedom of the individual, the right 
of local self-government, and the individual 
sovereignty of each of the States which be- 
came & party to the compact creating the 
central government. Generations of experi- 
ence under tyrannical rule prior to the Rev- 
olution had generated eternal enmity among 
framers of the Constitution to all sem- 
blances of oppression and arbitrary powers, 
As & consequence, no group of individuals 
could have been assembled who were better 
prepared, or more determined, to safeguard 
unto themselves and to their posterity the 
right of self-government. When the Consti- 
tution was submitted to the States for ratifi- 
cation, it developed that further revision 
was required to guarantee the objective of 
insuring to the States and to the people the 
protection of their rights and liberties. It 
was for this reason that the Bill of Rights 
was adopted as the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution. 

The 10th amendment, designed specifically 
to allay fears in many quarters that the 


new Central Government might seek to over- 
step its delegated powers, was framed in this 
language: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people,” 

This is clear language. Its meaning is 
plain and unmistakable. And when we re- 
member that it follows another amendment 
of similar import, it is abundantly apparent 
that the drafters were determined to leave 
not a shadow of doubt as to their intent, 
The ninth amendment declares that: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 

Despite the unequivocal language, the 
circumstances that surrounded the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights, and the records of the 
debates that remove all question as to what 
was intended, these provisions of the law of 
the land have been ignored, bypassed and 
all but expurgated by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in recent 
years. If this trend is not reversed, the 
effects.on our system of government will be 
far-reaching and could well be devastating. 

I speak to you not from any provincial 
point of view, not as a Southerner, nor in 
any capacity other than a believer in the 
principles set forth in the Constitution and 
a gravely conerned observer of events that 
are torturing this charter of our freedom out 
of all rational historical proportion. I re- 
gard the situation with such great concern 
that I place it foremost among the issues 
before the people of the United States today. 

Much of the confusion, the tortuous and 
irrational opinions, and the usurpation of 
power by the Federal judiciary have come 
about under the guise of interpreting the 
14th amendment to the Constitution. 

And what is there in the 14th amendment 
to justify this situation? Nothing. Abso- 
lutely nothing. Nothing in the amendment 
itself, and most certainly nothing in the 
times or circumstances of its adoption. The 
truth of the matter is those who want to 


stretch the Constitution, those who want 


to “liberalize” it, those who want it to “grow 
with the times,” and those who want to for- 
get that it is a constitution and want to 
make of it a vehicle of expediency instead of 
abiding by it as the magnificent and un- 
changing charter that it is, those are the 
ones who have seized upon section 1 of the 
14th amendment as an excuse for their phi- 
landering with the rights of the States, in 
the cloak of safeguarding the rights of the 
individual. 

This is what section 1 of the 14th amend- 
ment says: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

Nothing in this amendment or any other 
provision of the Constitution admits the 
slightest justification or authority of any 
court to engraft thereupon any flat or ukase 
enshrining its own transitory personal and 
sociological predilictions and adorning them 
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with the halo of the “supreme law of the 
land,” : 

Books can and have been written concern- 
ing the manner in which the 14th amend- 
ment was adopted. You recall the condi- 
tions after the Civil War, the South ravished 
and under the military heels of the victors, 
disenfranchised and coerced into ratifica- 
tion as a condition to being readmitted to 
the Union. But if we ignore all of that and 
recognize the 14th amendment as a valid 
addition to the Constitution, those who 
would abuse it must hurdie the last section 
of the amendment, which says: “The Con- 
gress shall haye power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.” 

The Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954, cannot be reconciled with this provi- 
sion. The Congress of the United States 
has never enacted any legislation that would 
implement the 14th amendment to the extent 
of giving the Federal Government control 
over schools maintained and operated by the 
States and the localities; indeed, there is 
no legal means that such control could be 
granted except by appropriate amendment 
of the Constitution. A declaration to the 
contrary by judicial decree violates the 
1 provisions of the Constitution 

1r. à 

We in the South, where members of the 
white and Negro races have lived in har- 
mony for more than 300 years, are con- 
cerned with what the Supreme Court de- 
cision threatens to do to these good race re- 
lations, as well as to our schools, but we 
are more concerned, as are thoughtful people 
throughout the United States, with what 
such decisions are doing to our Constitution 
and to the reserved powers of the States. 

The public school cases are not the only 
ones that have given rise to this grave con- 
cern * * * grave concern that judicial leg- 
islation and judicial flat are bringing about 
a philosophy of government which is the 
antithesis of that contemplated and framed 
by the great figures in our early constitution~ 
al history and buttressed by judicial prece- 
dent woven into the fabric of the mores of 
our people. i 

Let me recite just a few other instances of 
Judicial irresponsibility. 

There is the case of Pennsylvania vs. Steve 
Nelson, who was prosecuted for subversion 
and treason under Pennsylyania law. The 
Supreme Court of the United States ruled 
that the State had no power to punish an 
offender against its laws because the Con- 
gress had preempted the field by enactment 
of the Smith Act. The author of the Smith 
Act happens to be the able and distinguished 
Congressman from the Eighth District of 
Virginia, and I feel that I can speak authori- 
tatively for him when I say nothing was 
further from his mind in drafting the act 
and the Congress in its enactment than to re- 
peal State laws that enabled the States to 
protect themselves, as well as the Federal 
Government, against subversion and treason. 

In the Girard College case in Philadelphia, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that Negro children must be permitted to 
share the bounty of the- philanthropist, 
Stephen Girard, who long ago set up a trust 
fund for the education of “poor white 
children.” With a stroke of its pen, the Court 
invalidated the people’s right to dispose of 
their property as they see fit, 

In Alabama, in the case of Cloverleaf v. 
Patterson, the Supreme Court deprived the 
State of its authority to protect the health 
of its citizens against impure food because 
Congress had enacted a Pure Food and Drug 
Act. 


A strike against the Guss Co. in Utah 
threatened the ruin of the company. The 
strike was illegal under the laws of Utah 
and under provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act, When the company sought 
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to protect itself by proceeding under the 
laws of Utah, the Supreme Court of the 
United States again resorted to the doctrine 
of preemption to deny the company such 
recourse, leaving it impotent to protect it- 
self and the State likewise without power 
to do so. ete 

Schwartz v. New Mexico, involving State 
statutes governing the licensing of persons 
to practice law; Slochower v. the City of 
New York, where the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court was substituted for that of the 
State legislature in matters governing the 
employment of teachers—these and many 
others are striking examples of the emascu- 
lation of the 10th amendment and the trend 
toward reducing the States to mere appen- 
dages of a powerful central government. 

We the people have ourselves to blame, 
Through the indifference and inertia of the 
people, the fundamental law has repeatedly 
been twisted, torn and trampled. We the 
people have forgotten that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty; that our voices must 
be raised in unison to protest all abuses, 
and that unless we exert ourselves in behalf 
of the indispensable principles incorporated 
in the fundamental law, we ourselves be- 
come a party to the destruction of the 
rights therein guaranteed. 

The inroads upon the Constitution are 
not limited to the Federal judiciary. What- 
ever our views of the school situation in 
Arkansas, none of us can harmonize the 
action of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government with section IV, article IV, 
of the Constitution, which states that The 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of govern- 
ment; and shall protect each of them against 
invasion; and on application of the legis- 
lature, or of the Executive (when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened) against domestic 
violence.” 

We are not despondent. We firmly believe 
that the good sense and sound judgment of 
the American people, coupled with firm de- 
termination and resolute purpose, will bring 
about the correction of these evils that have 
crept into the administration of our Govern- 
ment in recent times. We cannot believe 
that a citizen of California, or of Illinois, 
or of Maine, is less concerned than we with 
the protection of our republic and the rights 
and privileges which we enjoy as citizens of 
the United States and of the respective 
States in which we reside. We are encour- 
aged to believe that men and women 
throughout the Nation are becoming alert 
to what is happening and that their de- 
mands for corrective action finally will be 
refiected in tangible results. 

I am proud that the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, through an enactment which I had 
the privilege of recommending to the 1958 
session of our general assembly, has taken 
a positive step in this direction by estab- 
lishing a Commission on Constitutional 
Government, charged with the task of devel- 
oping and promulgating information con- 
cerning the dual system of government, and 
to cooperate and work with similar groups 
in other States. The purpose is to help 
bring about a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of constitutional government, and 
to point out avenues by which we as citi- 
zens and public officials may strengthen 
constitutional government, to the end that 
the several States may be restored to their 
proper dignity and be protected in the exer- 
cise of their nondelegated powers, 


In this day and time, we need evangel- 


inspired with the zeal and 


ists—evangelists 

the faith of old, believers in the gospel of 
the constitution, selfless patriots who are 
willing to give freely of their time and their 
talents in demonstration of their devotion 
to the cause of freedom. Iam confident we 
have such leaders and that their followers, 
in legions unnumbered, will rally to the 
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cause and defend and preserve unto gener- 
ations unborn the fairest fabric of man- 
kind's noblest experiment in self-govern- 
ment. 


Testimonial Luncheon in Honor of Dr. 
Leroy E. Burney, United States Surgeon 
General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday noon there was a very splen- 
did testimonial luncheon given in honor 
of Dr. Leroy E. Burney, the Surgeon 
General of the United States. I am 
sure Members of the Senate recall that 
Dr. Burney was elected president of 
the llth World Health Assembly at 
Minneapolis, Minn., last month. Dr. 
Burney has distinguished himself not 
only as a great member of his profes- 
sion, and as an outstanding doctor, but, 
with equal significance, and even more 
important, as the Surgeon General of 
the United States, in charge of our 
great United States Public Health 
Service. 

It was my privilege to attend 
the luncheon yesterday at the May- 
flower Hotel. Also present were the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr, CAPEHART], 
and a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Representative FOGARTY, 
and, of course, a very large number of 
the doctors of the District of Colum- 
bit, the president of the American Med- 
ical Association, Dr. Gunderson, Dr. 
Paul White, the eminent heart special- 
ist of international fame, and, indeed, 
members of the diplomatic crops, lead- 
ing scholars and scientists in the field 
of research, along with doctors of the 
National Institutes of Health, and many 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen who 
were engaged in the research activities 
of our National Institutes of Health. 

I have mentioned only a few of those 
who were present. I should like to al- 
lude to many more who attended. How- 
ever, Mr. President, the highlight of 
the meeting was the presentation of a 
plaque, a citation. of honor and merit, 
to Dr. Leroy E. Burney, by our own 
colleague in the United States Senate, 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. 

The Senator from Alabama is known 
throughout the Nation as the leading 
spokesman in the Congress of the United 
States in the field of health and health 
education, medical research, and the 
healing arts. Every Member of Con- 
gress, indeed, the entire Nation, is deeply 
indebted to the Senator from Alabama 
for his great leadership, patience, and 
perseverance not only in the preparation 
of legislation but in seeing to it that the 
Proposed legislation becomes a reality. 

I suppose we all think of the Senator 
from Alabama primarily in terms of the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act 
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but let the record be broader and more 
comprehensive. As chairman of the 
ttee on Labor and Public Welfare 
as the most active Member of the 
Congress, in my mind, in the field of 
health and health activities on the part 
of the Federal Government, the Senator 
from Alabama has placed his imprint 
Upon a host of constructive and worth- 
While activities in the area of health 
education. America owes him a true 
debt of gratitude. 
President, I ask unanimous con- 
“are to have printed in the Appendix of 
€ Recorp the remarks’ made by the 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL] on 
Presenting the plaque of the Washington 
d of Trade to Surgeon General Le- 
pha E. Burney of the United States Pub- 
Health Service, on July 1, 1958. 
There being no objection, the remarks 


Were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


BY UNITED STATES SENATOR LISTER 
1 OF ALABAMA, ON THE PRESENTATION OF 
PLAQUE BY THE WASHINGTON BOARD OF 
An TO SURGEON GENERAL LEROY E. 
NEY, OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 

Dr TH Service, Jury 1, 1958 
= a eg distinguished guests, members 
of the Washington Board of Trade, members 
lubia aicea Society of the District of Co- 
„and friends, I am honored to be here 
to Db . to have the privilege of expressing 
and ous urney our appreciation of his work 
service thanks for his unselfish and devoted 


3 let me congratulate you, Dr. Burney, 
lth recent election as president of the 
2 Health Assembly. 
h w the outstanding leadership you 
W Riven to the United States Public Health 
ventive and your far-seeing work in pre- 
2 medicine. These have served chiefly 
ae of the United States. 
asemblis as president of the World Health As- 
denen the other nations of the world can 
Yentive rom your broad experience in pre- 
. from your administrative 
State 1 ara in directing and coordinating 
your mits Federal health programs, from 
Mediterra st? Medical experience in the 
your de ean and tropical areas, and from 
p ore, understanding of the essential 
meetin sympathetic human relationships in 
Te g health needs everywhere. 
Health ume the prosidency of the World 
development r at a challenging time in the 
Por Of international health pro- 
the Dol the assembly must determine 
throy h cy and establish the programs 
tion Su which the World Health Organiza- 
ished Sakon: to complete the great unfin- 
The: un 2 Medicine and medical research. 
mt the ereloped areas of the world 
lob. We 2 Major field for this unfinished 
dt mode America, with the vast resources 
two-th m medicine at hand, forget that 
k Of the earth's 21% billion people 
Tginal living which makes 


e. We forget that 
People at every 60 seconds 
legea > die som 
dam 
and 7 55 Deeds for sanitation, pure water, 
Pressin ple preventive medicine are the 
3 prob to these peoples. 
8 panora as in the 
ons of ope and North 
thee find that cancer and heart dis- 
a 8 7 of mankind—take 
. recent United Nations 
Wege e in Us that cancer te rising in ire 
wora. 33 countries in all parts of the 
enact 
covered 2 mankind are new and undis- 
- Viruses change, and those 
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harmless today may through mutation be- 
come deadly tomorrow. Viruses which do not 
harm a people accustomed to them can at- 
tack people unfamiliar with them. Man, 
the most transient of earth’s creatures, 
creates many of his own health hazards. The 
airplane carries its passengers between con- 
tinents in far less time than the incubation 
period of many diseases. And we are only 
hours away by plane from the yellow fever of 
the tropic jungle, from the sleeping sick- 
ness of equatorial Africa, from cholera and 
bubonic plague. 

Ten years ago the World Health Organi- 
vation was created in recognition of these 
multiplying dangers to health. We know 
some of the inspiring stories of the World 
Health Organization and its work in pre- 
ventive and applied medicine: The mass in- 
ject ions of penicillin shots in Haiti to combat 
yaws. The millions of shots against ‘yellow 
fever, now resurgent in South America. The 
development of INCAP-8, a high-protein food 
to combat malignant malnutrition in chil- 
dren. The use of modern drugs and tech- 
niques against malaria, louse-borne diseases, 
leprosy, and other diseases almost unknown 
to us in the United States. 

As the World Health Organization enters 
its second decade—under your leadership, 
Dr. Burney—it enters a new phase which 
must make new and intensive use of medical 
research. The World Health Assembly has 
recognized this change in strategy in the 
global war against disease. And the assembly 
recently accepted a $300,000 grant from the 
United States for a special study of new 
and more effective ways of promoting medi- 
cal research on an international basis, 

Here in America we believe that within a 
few short years the world will see a momen- 
tous breakthrough of medical knowledge that 
will enable us to overcome many of the dread 
diseases that have plagued and baffled man 
through the ages. There is reason for con- 
fidence that this breakthrough will yield 
many answers in the battle against heart 
disease, cancer, mental Illness, and other 
crippling and degenerative diseases. 

I propose that the United States give added 
impetus to this imminent breakthrough by 
initiating a dynamic program of interna- 
tional medical research. The essential ele- 
ments of this international medical research 
program would be these: 

1. Cooperative international support of 
medical research directed against the major 
diseases which plague mankind today. 

2. Exchange of research workers and 


clinicians that all countries of the world ` 


might obtain the benefits of the newest de- 
velopments in research. 

3. Distribution of drugs, medical equip- 
ment, and rehabilitation appliances to all 
parts of the world. 

4. Establishment of demonstration proj- 
ects to disseminate to all areas of the world 
the latest techniques for combating diseases, 

5. Organization of an international clear- 
inghouse on the latest developments in 
medical research, including the establish- 
ment of appropriate translation services. 

Such a program should become a major 
and vital part of American foreign policy. 
In our effort to win the-trust and friendship 
of the uncommitted millions in the world, 
what more important boon can we bring to 
them than the promise of good health and 
long life? 

American medical rescarch has developed 
many magnificent life-giving agents which 
can be spread throughout the earth. Can we 
measure the good will created by our manu- 
facture and distribution of the Salk vaccine 
to the children of the world? This mag- 
nificent gift of medical research has even 
penetrated the Iron Curtain and is being 
manufactured and distributed widely in 
Soviet Russia. 

Medical science as an instrument of foreign 
policy would find America’s great strength 
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not only in our medical knowledge and skill, 
but in the humanitarian instincts, the gener- 
osity, the compassion of our people. 

From all these resources—spiritual as well 
as material—we must make a larger invest- 
ment in the health of the world. We cannot 
wait. Death is not gradual in the tropics. 
The patience of the neglected is not ever- 
lasting. We who bear in our hands the pre- 
cious means to a longer and a happier life 
must extend it quickly and abundantly to 
the sick, the weak, and the suffering of the 
world, 

Men's hearts wait upon us; men's lives 
hang in the balance; men’s hopes call upon 
us to say what we will do.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Recorp indicate the 
luncheon to which I have referred was 
given by the Washington Board of 
Trade and the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia. 

I commend this remarkable address to 
the reading of all of my colleagues. It 
shows true statesmanship and a breadth 
of vision, imagination, and understand- 
ing which is required in these very 
difficult and trying days. 


The Vision All Men Share: Essay on the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS! 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Odd Fellows are to be commended 
for sponsoring a nationwide speech con- 
test on the United Nations, because the 
U. N. is our brightest hope for lasting 
world peace. Miss Cynthia Gabbert, of 
Cornelius, Oreg., a 17-year-old senior at ~ 
Forest Grove, Oreg., Union High School, 
delivered a fine and moving speech en- 
titled “The Vision All Men Share,” 
which won the first alternate title for 
my State. If mankind could live up to 
the hope and idealism expressed in Miss 
Gabbert’s speech, our world would in- 
deed be a better place in which to live. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp Miss Cynthia Gabbert's elo- 
quent essay. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue VISION ALL Men SHARE 

From time to time on the pages of history 
man's pen has noted unexpected flashes of 
truth, quick fleeting visions of a new under- 
standing of man’s relationship to his fellow- 
man. There were only a few who saw these 
visions, saw far before our time, visions 
standing out lightning bold against the dark 
curtains of ignorance. They, the imagina- 
tive, the ready, cherished the visions, used 
them to live by and left them to us by deed 
and pen, the story of man's yearning to be 
free, at peace, the visionary guideposts to 
a better life for all mankind. 

You know them, those who added each 
vision as one would a thread to the shining 
cord of hope that runs from the dawn of time 
to now. There was the good Samaritan of 
the Bible who put into action a vision of 
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brotherly love, great enough to overcome 
the strong prejudices of his day. There were 
the men who wrote thé Magna Carta because 
they saw visions of the human rights of all 
men, We read a book One World by the 
statesman Wendell Willkie who went around 
the world to speak for his country and re- 
turned speaking of a vision of international 
cooperation for the preservation of peace. 
No one wrote more impressively of a vision 
than the great poet Tennyson in his Locksley 
Hall: 


“When I dipped into the future far as human 
eye could see 
Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonders that would be— 
Til the war drums throbbed no longer and 
the battlefiags unfurled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world. 
There the commonsense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe 
And the Kindly earth shall slumber lapped 
in universal law.“ 


The parliament of man, the federation 
of the world, the universal law the poet saw 
was seen again in 1945. It was the time of 
one of the world's darkest moments; the 
depth of World War II. The representa- 
tives of 46 nations met in San Fratcisco 
to form an international organization, the 
United Nations. Their understanding of 
their mission was rooted in the Magna 
Carta, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Atlantic Charter, and the meeting at Dun- 
barton Oaks. They gathered with the 
strange prophetic insight that possesses all 
men of, vision. The light by which they 
wrote this great world declaration was the 

hope from the visions men had 
held to for 5,000 years in the climb from 
slavery to freedom. 

The Conference at San Francisco lasted 
from April to June in 1945. For 2 months 
and a day delegates worked on plans for 
all to accept. On June 25 the Charter of 
the United Nations was unanimously ap- 
proved by the 51 original members. Hardly 
had the ink on the charter dried when 
World War II ended; ended with the flash 
of the atomic bomb, a flash that figura- 
tively lighted the world so all men could 
see each other, bruised, bleeding, bereft, 
amidst the ruins of their own selfish rage, 
with nothing left hidden, the secrets of the 
universe laid bare by splitting the atom, 
the revelation of man’s responsibility for 
his brother, a mighty challenge. In the in- 
tense heat of that first atomic bomb, think- 
ing men, starving, sick, and bleeding men, 
frightened and untaught men, all saw that 
the time had come to take a new mutual 
course of action. And men everywhere 
joined hands while their minds saw the 
vision of peace, Men everywhere added 
their strength and dreams to the plans for 
putting the Charter to work. 

They would record the vision for all men 
to read and remember, knowing that if wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that peace must be constructed. They 
would build buildings and put into action 
plans based on a new conception of brother- 
hood, knowing that since wars are un- 
desirable human behavior, and end to wars 
lies in changed human behavior. 

And it is being done as they agreed. Fit- 
tingly the conference took place in America, 
a country whose government is based on 
democracy. Democracy as defined by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick is the conviction 
that there are extra ordinary possibilities in 
ordinary people and if we throw wide the 
doors of opportunity so that all people can 
‘bring out the best that is in them, we will 
get amazing results.” 

The brotherhood of the vision took shape 
when men of many colors and races were 
chosen to hold offices of the U. N.'s commis- 
sions and agencies, For example one man 


` “this is American and this is Pilipino.” 
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to hold the office of president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was Carlos Romulous of the 
Philippine Islands, a man whose- blood 
brothers in Bataan had held the American 
flag in their brown hands and given the full 
measure of their devotion to the American 
way of life. American and Filipino, their 
blood is intermingled on the battlefield and 
their bodies are buried together at Bataan. 
No one would wish to sift the dust and say 
Nor 
would it be done with the dust of comrades 
in arms over all the world. They died seeing 
the same vision of international law and 
order that men of all races now aspire to 
reach in life. And dedicated to the memory 
of the martyrs who dreamed of brotherhood 
and erected to the use of the living who 
work for the fulfillment of that dream, is the 
U: N. building, an architectural wonder, 
rising skyward with such an array of win- 
dows as to defy the very thought of curtains 
or darkness. 

From its very beginning, the U. N., the 
world organization born in a vision and nur- 
tured as an ideal, has helped keep the peace. 
It has done so by listing in the charter the 
aims of the people of 51 nations. It has done 
so by building a meeting place for the ex- 
change and discussion of problems. It has 
done so by arranging itself into such coun- 
cìiis that its framework adapts itself to the 
expression of the whole gamut of human- 
itarian impulses that comprise brother- 
hood—brother to brother as well as nation 
to nation. As individuals, you and I are 
concerned if a brother is hungry. We send 
CARE packages. The U. N. through a spe- 
clalized agency—FAO—has begun work to- 
ward feeding the starving millions on earth, 
As individuals, we divide our clothing and 
share our shelter if a friend is cold and un- 
housed. The U. N. has taken steps to provide 
the most extensive apparatus ever devised to 
tackle international economic problems, 
UNESCO. More than 2.500 experts of 65 dif- 
ferent nationalities have been made avail- 
able in various ways to 110 countries. It is 
not a one way, but a cooperative process. 
By compassion and works we respond when 
one among us is ill. Over the world diseases 
such as tuberculosis, trachoma, malaria, and 
many others are rampant. Medicines, doc- 
tors, money and training are being sent to 
alleviate suffering, and help all nations pool 
their knowledge to help each other. We are 
anxious to share our books if a neighbor child 
wants to learn. The U. N. has acted as an 
instrument of guidance, offering scholarships 
for developing techniques and trusteeships 
for dependent areas learning to become self- 
guiding. 

The U. N. has not succeeded in all ite 
aims—the complexity of merging many na- 
tions of many colors, religions, and races into 
an efficient organization is awesome. It takes 
time to root deeply and firmly. In the 
orchard a tree is staked when it is young 
to keep it growing straight and strong and 


to protect it from adverse winds while its 


roots are being established. There have been 
minor crises, tense situations, and Inadequate 
decisions, but the framework has held, and 
in so doing allowed the grandest vision of all 
time to continue to unfold. The threat of 
war in Iran in 1946 was moderated and ex- 
tinguished, open warfare between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir was stopped, and in 
1950 part of the free world was organized 
to repel bloody aggression in Korea which 
threatened the whole free world. ; 

In an age of science such as this, when the 
Inexactness of human nature is put under 
the scrutiny of all, we are apt to doubt 
the importance of each individual. Ralph 
Bunche, former Director of the U, N. Trus- 
teeship Division, has said that the success 
of the U. N. depends upon people as indi- 
viduals. This is an international sge, an 
age in which distance has no meaning and 
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no one can prosper alone. He says that the 
challenge of human relations is the biggest 
problem in the world. It is as if we were 
again in pioneer times and each was depend- 
ent on the other for existence. The world is 
no larger than a neighborhood once was—an 
airplane can circle it in 50 hours and a voice 
by radio can be heard in a distant land sooner 
than it is heard in the back of the hall where 
it is uttered. How important, then, it is 
what an individual thinks and feels and does. 
How dependent a world organization is upon 
the dream of each person, his feeling of basic 
worth and dignity. How effected we are by 
our neighbor’s concept of brotherhood that 
we may creatively and confidently serve our 
fellow man. 

Three hundred years ago, Galileo, the first 
great voice of modern science, said that the 
earth was not the center of the universe. 
His critics protested that such a theory 
made human beings insignificant. To this 
Galilleo, his eye on the vision of the peace- 
ful plan of the universe, answered, “The sun, 
which has all the planets revolving around 
it and dependent upon it, can ripen a bunch 
of grapes as if it had nothing else in the 
world to do.” 

If then, the world is so small, and man’s 
vision so vital, it can truly be said that 
the U, N. best serves the purpose of peace 
by honoring the individual and responding 
to each person’s resolve to enact the vision 
of a united world in his own thinking and 
actions. In that way the large vision, world 
peace, will grow. We might see the world 
family as a wheel, the U. N. the hub, the 
spokes the peoples, and all rimmed with 
loyality to a common cause. Individual 
spokes whirl together, yet stand apart su- 
bordinate but important units in a great 
plan, world peace. 

To promote peace is the world's crucial 
task, The vision of peace is not new. It 
has lighted the hopes of all times. But 
the fact that the vision can become a reality 
is new. The only ingredient the United 
Nations lacks in its dramatic reach for peace 
is the steadfast support of its members. It 
is our privilege, yours, mine, and our friends“ 
of other nations to give that support. With 
it, peace can be perfected and future gen- 
erations be forever grateful that we shared 
the vision for this beginning, 


Small Business Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared regarding the bill 
recently passed to change the status of 
the Small Buisness Administration from 
a temporary agency to a permanent 
agency of the Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 

I am gratified that the Senate voted by 
nearly 2 to 1 to change the status of the 
Small Business Administration from a tem- 
porary agency to a permanent agency of the 
Government. In this period of merger and 
monopoly, the small-business man needs the 
aid of the Small Business Administration and 
we need permanent assurance to the small 
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businesses of America that this agency will be 
here to serve them come what may in the 
future. 3 

I havé supported measures to try to assure 
the small-business man of America of his 
fair share of the market and his right to 
Survive, and the action by the Senate u a 
step forward to give the small-business man 
Of America assurances that there will be 
credit resources available which wouid be 
denied them it there were no Small Business 
Administration. I think the Small Business 
Administration is doing one of the best jobs 
of any governmental agency. I am proud to 
have supported this measure. 


Suspension of Racial Integration in Little 
Rock, Ark., Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
June 21, 1958, an order was entered in 
the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Arkansas, 
Western Division, which, in effect, sus- 
Pends the plan for the gradual racial 
integration of the public schools in Little 
Rock, Ark., until mid-semester of the 
1960-61 school year. United States Dis- 
trict Judge Harry J. Lemley, at the time 
of issuing the order, filed a very detailed 
Memorandum opinion incorporating the 
court's findings of fact and conclusions 
of law. In view of the widespread na- 
tional interest in and publicity that has 
been given this decision throughout the 
country, I believe that it is appropriate 
that the opinion and order be printed in 
the ConGrEssIoNnaAL Rrconp. In addition, 
there should also be printed the same 
Court’s order of June 23, 1958, denying 
& stay of the enforcement of the judg- 
Ment pending appeal therefrom. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the two orders and the memoran- 
dum opinion, which the Public Printer 
has estimated will cover 642 pages at a 
Cost of $526.50, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I think it also appropriate to have 
Printed in the Recorp, immediately fol- 
lowing the printing of the two orders to 
which I have just referred, together with 
the memorandum opinion, the per curi- 
&m order of the Supreme Court of the 
United States dated June 30, 1958, in 
docket no. 1095. It deal with the same 
Subject matter. 

There being no objection, the orders 
and opinions were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: f 
In Tue Disrercr COURT or THE UNITED STATES 

For THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS, 

WESTERN DIVISION—JOHN AARON, ET Aly 

PLAINTIFFS, v. WILLIAM G. COOPER, ET AL. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OFP DIRECTORS oF 

THE Lrrris Rock, ARK., INDEPENDENT 

ScHooL Drsetrict, AND Vier T. Blossom, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DEFENDANTS; 

Cryit Action No. 3113 

MEMORANDUM OPINION 
This cause is now before the court upon 


the petition of the defendants, members of ` 


the School Board of Little Rock, Ark, and 
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the superintendent of schools, for an order 
permitting them to suspend until January 
1961, the operation of the plan of gradual 
racial integration in the Little Rock public 
schools, which plan was adopted by the 
board in 1955, and was approved by the 
court in 1956, the court of appeals affirming. 
Aaron v. Cooper (D. C. Ark., 143 F. Supp. 855, 
aff'd, 8 Cir, 243 F. 2d 361). This peti- 
tion has been tried to the court and the 
court haying considered the pleadings, briefs 
and evidence, and being well and fully ad- 
vised, doth file this memorandum opinion, 
incorporating herein its findings of fact and 
conclusions of law. 

In order that the Issues tendered by the 
board's petition may be intelligently under- 
stood, a brief history of this litigation is 
desirable: 

Prior to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Brown cases 
(Brown v. Board of Education (347 U. S. 483, 
and 349 U. S. 294)) the public school system 
in Little Rock, like all other public school 
systems in the State of Arkansas, was oper- 
ated on a racially segregated basis. A few 
days after the first Brown decision was ren- 
dered the board announced that it was com- 
mencing studies looking toward the estab- 
lishment of an integrated school system; 
and in 1955, a few days prior to the rendition 
of the second Brown decision, the board 
announced a plan of gradual integration ex- 
tending over a period of years, the plan to 
go into operation with to the high 
school grades at the commencement of the 
1957-58 school year.* 

Thereafter, the plaintiffs in this case, who 
are Negro children of school age residing 
within the Little Rock School District, com- 
menced 4 class action against the members 
of the board and the superintendent of 
schools attacking the plan. The case was 
tried by Judge John E. Miller of Fort Smith, 
who was sitting in the eastern district of 
Arkansas under a special assignment. As 
indicated, the plan was approved, and the 
court dismissed the prayer of the complaint 
for declaratory and injunctive relief, and re- 
tained jurisdiction of the case for the pur- 
pose of entering such other and further 
orders as might be necessary to obtain the 
plan's effectuation? 

At the time the plan was adopted, the 
board recognized that the vast majority of 
the people of Little Rock was opposed to 
integration, but it was felt by the board 
that the- plan would be acceptable as the 
best one obtainable under the circumstances, 
and that it would be workable if put into 
operation in September 1957. As time went 
on, however, opposition to integration in- 
creased in intensity not only In Little Rock 
but throughout the State as a whole, as is 
shown by the fact that in the general elec- 
tion in November 1956, the people of the 
State by substantial majorities adopted: 
(a) Amendment No. 44 to the Arkansas 
Constitution of 1874, which amendment di- 
rected the Arkansas Legislature to take 
appropriate action and pass laws opposing 
“in every constitutional manner” the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the Brown 
cases; (b) a resolution of interposition 
which, among other things, called upon the 
people of the United States and the gov- 
ernments of all of the separate States to 
join the people of Arkansas in securing the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which would pro- 


4 The plan is set out verbatim and thor- 
oughly discussed in the district court's opin- 
ion in Aaron v. Cooper, supra. 

2In the very recent case of Thomason v. 
Cooper, et al. (8 Cir., — F. 2d —), a phase of 


the court of appeals in construing Judge 


Miller's decree, said that, in effect, it ordered 


the board to put the plan into operation at 
the beginning of the 1957-58 school year. 
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vide that the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment should not be construed to extend to 
the 3 on of the public schools of any 
State, or to include a prohibition to any 
State to provide for the maintenance of 
racially separate but substantially equal 
public schools within such State; (c) a 
pupil assignment law dealing with the 
assignment of individual pupils to in- 
dividual public schools. 

And the 61st general assembly, which met 
in January 1957, passed four statutés, one 
of which vestablished a State sovereignty 
commission; another of which relieved 
schoolchildren of compulsory attendance in 
racially mixed public schools; the third of 
which required certain persons and organi- 
zations engaged in certain activities, includ- 
ing those affecting integration, to register 
with and make periodic reports to the State 
sovereignty commission; and the fourth of 
which authorized local school boards to ex- 
pend district funds in employing counsel to 
assist them in the solution of problems aris- 
ing out of integration. 

In August 1957, Mrs. Clyde Thomason, a 
white person, filed a suit against the board 
and the superintendent in the Chancery 
Court of Pulaski County, the purpose of 
which suit was to enjoin them from put- 
ting the plan into operation; that suit was 
based, in part at least, upon the legislation 
heretofore mentioned. A hearing was held 
before the chancellor, and on August 29, 
1957, a temporary restraining order was is- 
sued. At that time Judge Ronald N, Davies 
of Fargo, N, Dak., was sitting in the eastern 
district of Arkansas under special assign- 
ment, and on August 30, upon the applica- 
tion of the board in this cause, he enjoined 
further p: by the plaintiff in the 
State court litigation, His decision was ap- 
pealed, and he was affirmed (Thomason v. 
Cooper, supra). k 

The 1957-58 school year was due to com- 
mence on September 3, 1957, and the board 
had arranged to enroll nine Negro students 
in the formerly all-white Central High 
School pursuant to the plan. On the night , 
of September 2, however, the Governor of 
the State of Arkansas announced that in the 
interest of preserving the public peace and 
tranquility he had called out units of the 
Arkansas National Guard and had directed 
that the white schools be placed “off limits” 
to Negro students, and that the Negro 
schools be placed “off limits” to white stu- 
dents. The board, learning of the Gover- 
nor’s action, requested the nine Negro stu- 
dents, not to attempt to enter the school 
the following day, and on the morning of 
September 3 the board applied to Judge 
Davies for instructions. As a result of that 
application Judge Davies entered an order 
on the same day directing the board to put 
its plan of integration into operation forth- 
with.” 

On September 4 the Negro students at- 
tempted to enter the school but were turned 
away by the National Guard men. The 
next day the board filed a petition for a 
temporary suspension of ‘the operation of 
the plan, which petition upon a hearing by 
Judge Davies was denied. 

On September 9, 1957, Judge Davies entered 
an order_inviting the Goyernment to come 
into the case as amicus curlae and to com- 
mence injunction proceedings against the 
Governor and his subordinates to prevent 
the existing interferences with and obstruc- 
tions to the carrying out of the orders here- 
tofore entered by this court in this case. 
Thereupon the Government intervened, and 
after a hearing held on September 20, a pre- 

injunction was entered restraining 
the Governor, the adjutant general of the 
State of Arkansas, and the unit commander 
of the guardsmen on duty from (a] ob- 
structing or preventing, by means of the 
Arkansas National Guard, or otherwise, 
Negro students eligible under said plan of 
school integration to attend the Little Rock 
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Central High School, from attending said 
school, or (b) from threatening or coercing 
said students not to attend said school; or 
(c) from obstructing or interfering in any 
way with the carrying out and effectuation 
of this court’s orders of August 28, 1956 and 
September 3, 1957, in this case; or (d) from 
otherwise obstructing or interfering with 
the constitutional right of said Negro chil- 
dren to attend said school.” (See Aaron v. 
Cooper (D. C., Ark., 156 F. Supp. 220).) 

The Governor obeyed the order entering 
the temporary Injunction just mentioned, 
while at the same time prosecuting an appeal 
therefrom, and withdrew the National 
Guard men. Judge Davies’ decision in ques- 
tion was affirmed by the court of appeals on 
April 28 of the current year. Faubus et al. v. 
United States, et al. (8 Cir. — F. 2d —). On 
Monday, September 23, the Negro students 
entered Central Eigh School under the pro- 
tection of the police department of the city 
of Little Rock and of certain members of the 
Arkansas State Police. A large and demon- 
strating crowd, however, had gathered 
around Central High School, which crowd 
the officers on duty could hardly control, 
and they advised the superintendent to re- 
move the Negro children from the school 
which was done. 

A short time later the Negro students were 
readmitted to the school under the protec- 
tion of combat troops of the Regular United 
States Army which the President sent into 
Little Rock for that purpose, and 8 of 
these students remained enrolled for the 
balance of the school year which closed on 
May 28, 1958, During the entire school year 
the grounds and interior of Central High 
School were patrolled first by Regular Army 
troops and later by federalized National 
Guard men. 

The petition for a stay with which we are 
concerned was originally filed by the board 
on February 20, 1958; that pleading, reduced 
to essentials, alleged that federalized Na- 
tional Guard men were on duty at the 
school and were preventing interference with 
the attendance of the Negro students, that 
a small group of students with the encour- 
agement of certain adults had created almost 
daily incidents making it difficult for pupils 
to learn and teachers to teach, that there 
existed unrest among students, parents, and 
teachers which likewise made it difficult for 
the school district to maintain a satisfactory 
educational and that educational 
standards were being impaired. The prayer 
of the original petition was that “the plan 
of integration heretofore ordered by this 
court be realistically reconsidered in the light 
of conditions and that in the inter- 
est of all pupils the beginning date of in- 
tegration be postponed until such time as 
the concept of ‘all deliberate speed’ can be 
clearly defined and effective legal procedures 
can be obtained which will enable the dis- 
trict to integrate without impairment of the 
quality of education it is capable of provid- 
ing under normal conditions.” On February 
25, 1958, the plaintiffs filed a motion to dis- 
miss the petition on the ground that it stated 
no claim upon which relief could be granted, 
and on the further ground that it stated no 
claim for relief from a judgment or order 
cognizable under rule 60 (b) of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure. 

Although this case had never been on our 
docket, due to the fact that at the time there 
was no other judge regularly commissioned 
in the eastern district of Arkansas, and in 
view of the public interest involved in the 
board's petition, the Honorable Archibald K. 
Gardner, chief Judge of the court of appeals 
for this circuit, on April 18, 1958, designated 
us to hear and determine the issues pre- 
sented by the petition, “and to do such work 
as may be necessary and incidental to acting 
upon said petition.” This special assign- 
ment was made to run from April 21 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, both dates inclusive. 
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on April 28, 1958, we held a preliminary 
proceeding in this matter, in the course of 
which we read a prepared statement, which, 
among other things, directed that the origi- 
nal petition be amended so as to disclose 
whother the board desired time to reconsider 
the plan, or whether it simply wanted a 
“moratorium”! or a “cooling-off period,” and 
also so as to give a reasonable indication of 
how long à postponement the beard felt that 
it needed at this time. 

Subsequently, the board filed a substituted 
petition containing allegations more or less 
similar to those of its original pleading, and 
praying that a stay be granted until January 
1961. In that connection, it was alleged: 
“Petitioners cannot with certainty determine 
how long operations under the plan should 
be postponed, but in the light of existing 
conditions hereinabove mentioned and in the 
light of conditions as they will probably exist 
in the foreseeable future, they are of the 
opinion that a suspension of operations 
under the plan until January 1961 is reason- 
able and advisable.” 

The plaintiffs filed a response to the substi- 
tuted petition wherein they renewed their 
motion to dismiss, on which motion ruling 
had been reserved at the prelimi pro- 
ceeding above referred to, and in which they 
denied that the board is entitled te the relief 
sought. In addition, on behalf of the Negro 
students admitted to the school in Septem- 
ber 1957, it was alleged that their rights to 
finish their high school education in Central 
High School have become vested, and that 
“defendants are without right at law or 
equity to frustrate said vested rights in this 
or any other proceeding.’” 

When this matter was called for trial on 
the morning of June 3, the board, without 
objection on the part of the plaintiffs, fled an 
amendment to the substituted petition alleg- 
ing more definitely the respects in which it 
contends that the educational program at 
Central High School has been impaired due 
to the alleged situation at Little Rock. It 
is said in the amendment that the educa- 
tional program has suffered and will con- 
tinue to suffer; that the board has had to 
divert funds in an attempt to solve the prob- 
lems with which it has been faced, which 
funds would otherwise have been used for 
normal educational purposes such as 
teachers’ salaries, plant maintenance, and 
new construction; that under the conditions 
that/existed at Central High School during 
the school year just past, and under the con- 
ditions likely to exist in the foreseeable fu- 
ture both the Negro and the white students 
have suffered and will continue to sufier 
unless the requested delay is granted; and 
that the problems caused by operation under 
the court orders that haye been mentioned 
have taken and will continue to take “an un- 
due amount of time, talent, and energy of 
schoo] personnel, all of which has been and 
will continue to be a severe strain on said 
personnel, and which has prevented and will 
continue to prevent said personnel from per- 
forming many of their regular duties,” 

While the plaintiffs have not filed any 
formal pleading directed at the amendment 
to the substituted petition, we shall treat 
the amendment as traversed, and will also 
consider that the plaintiffs’ motion to dis- 
miss extends to the same, as well as to the 
other pleadings filed by the board. 


It is the theory of the board, reflected 
in its pleadings, evidence and briefs, that 
the plan of integration which it adopted in 
1955, upon the assumption that it would be 
acceptable and workable, has broken down 
under the pressure of public opposition, 
which opposition has manifested itself in a 
number of ways hereinafter mentioned, and 
that as a result the educational program at 
Central High School has been seriously im- 
paired, that there will be no change in con- 
ditions between now and the time that school 
opens again in September 1958, and that if 
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the prayer for relief is not granted the situa- 
tion with which the board will bo confronted 
in September will be as bid as, if not worse, 
than the one under which it has labored 
during the past school year, and that it is in 
the publie interest that the requested delay 
be granted. 

While the plaintiffs deny, at least formally, 
that the educational standards at Central 
High School have been impaired, it seems 
to us that their fundamental position is 
that even if it be assumed that everything 
that the board alleges is true from a factual 
standpoint, nevertheless, the board's dificul- 
ties stem entirely from popular disagreement 
with the principle of integration, which dis- 
agreement does not form a proper legal basis 
for permitting the board to postpone the 
operation of its plan. This contention is 
summarized in the plaintiffs’ pretrial brief 
in the following language: The defendants’ 
case for suspension of the injunction is 
predicated upon problems allegedly created 
by community oppositions to continued non= 
segregation at Central High School. Such 
an approach is without legal foundation.” 

In addition, the plaintiffs contend that the 
board does not actually stand in need of 
any relief. As touching the situation inside 
the school, they urge that the board could 
have solved its problems during the year just 
past had it taken a firmer disciplinary stand, 
and that if such a stand is taken this fall the 
problems can still be solved; and they con- 
tend still further that if a stay should be 
granted it will be more difficult to put the 
plan back into effect in 1961 than it would 
be for the board to persevere with it thie 
coming year. With regard to the situation 
outside the school, the plaintiffs argue that 
the board’s proper remedy is the commence- 
ment of criminal proceedings or the seeking 
of injunctive relief against the persons 
responsible for the disorders. 

Those conflicting theories present two basie 
questions for our decision, namely, whether 
or not this court, sitting as a court of equity, 
has the power to grant the relief sought; and 
if so, whether or not the board has made a 
showing sufficient to Justify the granting of 
that relief. In that connection, we might 
call attention to the fact that in the pre- 
pared statement that we read at the pre- 
liminary proceeding held on April 28 we took 
occasion to say, among other things: “Let me 
make it clear that if the board makes a care 
for relief under the law and the evidence, 
then appropriate relief will be granted. But, 
on the other hand, if the board fails to make 
a case, either from a legal or a factual stand- 
point, its petition will have to be denied.” 

As to the first question, there can be no 
doubt that this court has jurisdiction in 
the sense of power to act, to grant the re- 
lief sought. Such power is to be found in 
rule 60 (b) (5) and (6) authorizing a Fed- 
eral court to grant relief from a judgment 
when it is no longer equitable for the same 
to have prospective application, or for any 
other reason justifying relief from the opera- 
tion of the judgment; and in their response 
to the substituted petition the plaintiffs ad- 
mit: “* that rule 60 (b) (5) and (6) 
empowers the court to grant, upon such 
terms as are just, relief from a judgment or 
order.” 

Aside from rule 60 (b), jurisdiction to 
grant relief here may be predicated upon the 
inherent power of a court of equity with re- 
spect to its injunctive decrees. (United 
States v. Swift & Co, (286 U. S. 106, 114-115); 
Tobin v. Little Rock Packing Co. (DC, Ark. 
104 F. Supp. 527, aff'd., 8 Cir., 202 F. 2d 234, 
cert. den. 346 U. S. 832).) And, more 
cogently, the existence of such jurisdiction 
in a case of this kind appears to have been 
specifically in the second Brown 
Opinion wherein it was said: 

“In fashioning and effectuating the decrees, 
the courts will be guided by equitable prin- 
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ciples, Traditionally, equity has been char- 
acterized by a practical flexibility in shap- 
ing its remedies and by a facility for ad- 
justing and reconciling public and private 
needs, These cases call for the exercise of 
these traditional attributes of equity power. 
At stake is the personal interest of the plain- 
tiffs in admission to public school as soon 
as practicable on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
To affectuate this interest may call for eltmi- 
Nation of a variety of obstacles in making 
the transition to school systems operated in 
accordance with the constitutional prin- 
ciples set forth in our May 17, 1954, decision. 
Courts of equity may properly take into ac- 
count the public interest in the elimination 
of such obstacles in a systematic and effec- 
tive manner. But it should go without say- 
ing that the vitality of these constitutional 
principles cannot be allowed to yield simply 
because of disagreement with them. 

“While giving weight to these public and 
Private considerations, the courts will re- 
Quire that the defendants make a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full compliance 
with our May 17, 1954, ruling. Once such a 
Start has been made, the courts may find 
that additional time is necessary to carry out 
the ruling in an effective manner. The bur- 
den rests upon the defendants to establish 
that such time is necessary in the public in- 
terest and is consistent with good faith com- 
pliance at the earliest practicable date.” 
(Brown v. Board of Education, supra. (349 
U.S. at 300).) 

To hold that once a plan of integration 
has been approved and ordered into effect 
by a Federal court, all of the details of that 
Plan, including the commencing date and 
the rate of progress toward complete elimi- 
nation of compulsory segregation, become 
immutably fixed would negate the concept 
Of equity’s “practical flexibility” in shaping 
its remedies, and would be an unwarranted 
limitation upon its “facility for adjusting 
and reconciling public and private needs.“ 
And it should be noted in this connection 
that although in the Arlington County, Va., 
Case the district judge ordered the board 
there involved to commence integration by a 
certain time and to complete it by a certain 
time, he expressly reserved the power to en- 
large, reduce, or otherwise modify the pro- 
visions of said injunction or of this decree.” 
(Thompson et al. v. County School Board of 
Arlington County, Va. (D. C., Va., 144 F. 
Supp. 239, 241, aff'd, 4 Oir., 240 F. 2d 59, 
cert. den., 353 U. S. 910) .) 

As we approach the second question in 
this case, it should first be said that it can- 
not be seriously contended that the board 
did not make a “prompt and reasonable 
start“ toward a transition from a racially 
Segregated to a racially integrated public 
School system. As stated, the board an- 
nounced its intention to move in that di- 
rection a very few days after the first Brown 
decision, and it actually announced its plan 
Some days before the second and imple- 
menting decision in that litigation; and, in 
Spite of the difficulties that have been out- 


lined, it put the plan into operation and’ 


Maintained it during the past school year. 
Hence the real problem is whether or not the 
board now needs more time to make the 
transition “in an effective manner.” and 
whether or not the granting of such time 
“is mecessary in the public interest and is 
consistent with good faith compliance at 
the earliest practicable date.” 

At the hearing on the petition, which ex- 
tended from June 3 into the afternoon of 
June 5, the board called to the stand its 
president, Mr. Wayne Upton, its superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Virgil T. Blossom, cer- 
tain members of the administrative staff of 
the high school, and certain classroom 
teachers. While the attorneys for the plain- 
tiffs diligently cross-examined the main wit- 
nesses called by the board, they did not put 
On any proof of thelr own tending to con- 
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tradict the factual aspects of the testimony 
of the board’s witnesses, but confined their 
evidence to the testimony of two expert 
witnesses, namely, Dr, Virgil M. Rogers, dean 
of the School of Education of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. T., and Dr. David G: 
Salten, superintendent of schools at Long 
Beach, Long Island, N. ¥. Those witnesses 
gave it as their opinion in general t to 
grant the petition would be unnecessary 
and undesirable, and that the board should 
keep its plan in operation while using 
stricter disciplinary procedures against those 
in the school who might become involved in 
racial incidents such as were described by 
the board's witnesses; and they also were of 
the opinion that stricter procedures should 
have been used during the past school 
session. 

From the practically undisputed testimony 
of the board's witnesses we find that al- 
though the continued attendance of the 
Negro students at Central High School was 
achieved throughout the 1957-58 school year 
by the physical presence of Federal troops, 
including federalized National Guard men, 
nevertheless on account of popular opposi- 
tion to integration the year was marked by 
repeated incidents of more or less serious 
violence directed against the Negro stu- 
dents and their property, by numerous bomb 
threats directed at the school, by a number 
of nuisance fires started inside the school, 
by desecration of school property, and by 
the circulation of cards, leaflets, and circu- 
lars designed to intensify opposition to in- 
tegration, Mr. J. O. Powell, the vice prin- 
cipal for boys at the high school, summed 
the situation up by saying that the first 
year of operation under the plan was one 
of “chaos, bedlam, and turmoil” from the 
beginning. 

The incidents and other matters just re- 
ferred to, plus the presence of the troops, 
which was in and of itself a distracting in- 
fluence, created throughout the year a sit- 
uation of tension and unrest among the 
school administrators, the classroom teach- 
ers, the pupils, and the latters’ parents, 
which inevitably had an adverse effect upon 
the educational program; and we find that 
said was seriously impaired, that 
the orderly administration of the school was 
practically disrupted, and that educational 
standards have suffered. We further find 
that unless a stay is granted, the same situ- 
ation will prevail when school opens in Sep- 
tember, and that the impairment of the edu- 
cational program and standards will con- 
tinue, and will probably grow worse, 

Before discussing further the adverse ef- 
fect of the events that transpired during the 
past school year, we desire to point out that 
the board and the school administration had 
no authority over individuals or groups out- 
side the school, and while they undertook to 
handle and control the situation within the 
school by the employment of normal disci- 
plinary procedures, they were unable to do 50 
because of the nature and source of the op- 
position to integration both inside and out- 
side the school. 

It is important to realize, as is shown by 
the evidence, that the racial incidents and 
vandalism which occurred in Central High 
School during the past year did not stem 
from mere lawlessness on the part of the 
white students in the school, or on the part 
of the people of Little Rock outside the 
school; nor did they stem from any malev- 
olent desire on the part of the students or 
others concerned to bomb the school, or to 
burn it down, or to injure or persecute as 
individuals the nine Negro students in the 
school. Rather, the source of the trouble 
was the deep-seated popular opposition in 
Little Rock to the principle of integration, 
which, as is known, runs counter to the 
pattern of southern life which has existed 
for over 300 years. The evidence also shows 
that to this opposition was added the con- 
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viction of many of the people of Little Rook, 
that the Brown decisions do not truly rep- 
resent the law, and that by virtue of the 
1956-57 enactments, heretofore outlined, in- 
tegration in the public schools can be law- 
fully avoided. 

In this connection, the president of the 
board, Mr. Upton, testified that between the 
spring and fall of 1957 there was a marked 
change in public attitude toward the plan, 
that persons who had formerly been willing 
to accept it had changed thelr minds and 
had come to the conclusion “that the local 
school board had not done all it could do 
to prevent integration, and that we did not 
have to have integration,” and Vice Prin- 
cipal Powell testified that he believed that 
the white children involved in the incidents 
“feel that they are morally correct in their 
attitude and in their opposition,” and that 
such is due to the cultural patterns and 
sociological patterns in this community for 
many years, and that the students who 
created the incidents felt that it was wrong 
to Integrate the Negro children into Central 
High School. 

With respect to the effects of the 1956 
constituitonal amendment and initiated acts 
and of the 1957 statutes, Mr. Blossom testified 
that those enactments had their effect at 
Little Rock and throughout the State in 
stiffening opposition to the plan and in per- 
suading people that there was no necessity 
for integration at this time. 

Mr. Blossom further testified that the op- 
position to integration and the feeling that 
it was not required at this time had been 
greatly strengthened by numerous newspaper 
articles and advertisements, and by circulars 
and cards distributed in Little Rock, copies 
of which were introduced in evidence. With- 
out prolonging this opinion by undertaking 
to abstract or quote from individual exhibits, 
we may say that we agree with Mr. Blossom's 
appraisal of their effect. Those exhibits, in 
general, condemn the principle of integra- 
tion; some of them condemn the board and 
the superintendent for alleged precipitate- 
ness in adopting the plan, and for their al- 
leged mistreatment of white students during 
the past year; and many of them em 
the idea that integration can be ayoided by 
legal, constitutional means. 

Regardless of the merits of the sociological 
and legal views expressed in those exhibits, 
the conclusion is inescapable that they are 
shared, in whole or in part, by a majority 
of the population of Little Rock, represent- 
ing a cross section of the people of that city. 
On that point, Mr. Upton was asked in the 
course of his examination whether or not 
the people who had raised with him the ques- 
tions which we have previously mentioned 
were fairly intelligent people, and he replied 
that they were, and that they were generally 
people who recognized him and who knew 
him. And Mr. Blossom expressed the 
that the doubts and questions in the minds 
of many people were honest ones, and that 
it was his opinion that the great majority 
of the people of the community, from the 
contacts he had had with it, do not favor 
integration. 

With further reference to the 1956-57 en- 


\ actments it should be said that at least some 


of them are now involved in litigation pend- 
ing in the State courts; and, after that litiga- 
tion is decided by the trial courts, appeals 
will doubtless be taken to the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas, which alone can finally and 
authoritatively construe the same, and can, 
in the first instance, pass upon their validity; 
after the Supreme Court of Arkansas has 
ruled, these matters may well be carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States for 
final review, all of which will take time. On 
that subject Mr. Blossom testified: “If you 
take the sults that are now pending and 
recognize the ones that are now being pro- 
posed, and none of them have been cleared 
out, the opinion that I would have would 
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be that there are many, many months ahead 
before there will be any decision on them, 
to where there is a clear-cut situation be- 
tween State and Federal law on this problem, 
and that, in itself, creates this diiemma. 
You don’t know where you are.” , 

Getting back to the effects of the events 

of the past school year on the educational 

at Central High School, we find 
more specifically that those events have had 
a serious and adverse impact upon the stu- 
dents themselves, upon the classroom teach- 
ers, upon the administrative personnel of 
the school, and-upon the overall school pro- 
gram. In addition, said events have cast 
a serious financial burden upon the school 
district, which it has had to meet at the 
expense of normal educational and mainte- 
nance functions. 

As far as the students themselves are con- 
cerned, we think it obvious that the inci- 
dents and conditions that have been de- 
scribed could not have been good for them 
emotionally; but aside from that, their edu- 
cation has certainly suffered and under ex- 
isting conditions will continue to suffer, as 
is shown by the testimony of the classroom 
teachers called by the board. 

For example, Mr. W. P. Ivey, who has 
taught mathematics in the Little Rock 
School District for 34 years and who has 
been on the faculty of Central High School 
ever since that school was opened in 1927, 
testified that the presence of the Negro stu- 
dents created a tension on the part of both 

_ students and teachers that was noticeable 
every day, and that this tension impaired 
his ability to teach and the receptivity of his 
students, On cross-examination he stated 
that the final results obtained by him in his 
classes were not as good as they had been in 
prior years, as evidenced by his tests and also 
by comparison of the grades made in his 
classes which included Negro students with 
the grades made in his classes not attended 
by any of the Negroes. 

Another member of the faculty who de- 
scribed the adverse effect that the presence 
of the Negro students, and all that went with 
it, had on educational standards was Mrs. 
Govie Griffin, who has taught chemistry for 
13 terms at Central. The subject that she 
teaches is an elective course, taken princi- 
pally by those who plan to go to college and 
who presumably are interested in mastering 
the subject. It was her observation that the 
presence of the troops in the school, their 
standing outside of classroom doors during 
recitations, and their actions in walking up 
and down the halls, occasionally dropping 
their clubs, all had a disturbing effect on 

Due to that situ- 


given at the close of the school year, be not 
given; and her request was granted. She 
said in this regard: In the past we have al- 


the past years.” > 

As to the effect of the events of the past 
session on the classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrative staff personally, the observa- 
tions and experiences of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Huckaby, vice principal for girls, who has 
been at Central since 1930, are informative. 
She stated that normally in addition to her 


tive duties, and that from 75 to 90 percent 
of her time was devoted to problems cre- 
ated by integration. These problems, and 
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the unrest and tension in the school had 
an adverse effect upon her nerves and physi- 
cal well being. She testified that apprehen- 
sion over existing conditions caused her to 
lose sleep, which problems she had never 
had before; that she had no social life be- 
cause of her exhaustion at the end of each 
day, and that on weekends she and her 
husband would go to the country and re- 
lax, and that by noon on Sunday she “would 

to revive enough to face the next 
week.” Mrs. HucKaby also observed that 
other teachers were likewise suffering ill ef- 
fects; she stated that some would come to 
her trembling, and that others would come 
weeping because of the events that were 
transpiring, and she pointed out in this con- 
nection that teachers in the main are not 
accustomed to violence. 

Mrs. Huckaby’s testimony as to the effect 
of the integration problems on the class- 
room teachers was corroborated by that of 
Mrs. Margaret Ryman, a mathematics teach- 
er, and of Mrs, Shirley Stancil, a guidance 
counséllor, and likewise by the testimony of 
Mr. Blossom, The latter stated that one of 
his greatest concerns during the year was 
the health and welfare of the teachers, and 
that he felt very strongly that the teach- 
ers were under more strain than the stu- 
dents since they had upon their shoulders 
the responsibility for the physical welfare 
and educational progress of every student 
in the school, and that “they took that re- 
sponsibility to heart and it affected many 
of them and that was reflected in many of 
beefs I had with them as individ- 
uals.” 

The tension and strain to which the 
administrative staff were subjected did not 
terminate with the close of the school day. 
Mr. Powell stated that on a typically diffi- 
cult day his phone would commence ringing 
as soon as he got home from school, the 
calls coming from people desiring various 
types of information; that he has spent as 
much as 3 hours on certain days “answering 
the telephone, or in making calls or dodging 
calls“; that he has had to work long hours 
during the evenings and nights on many 
occasions, and that his social life and nor- 
mal rest had been interfered with to a defi- 
nite extent during the entire school year. 

Along the same lines Mr. O. W. Romine, 
director of school plant services for the en- 
tire school district, testified that under nor- 
mal conditions he worked from 8 in the 
morning until 5 in the afternoon, and that 
after hours' duty was rare. During the past 
year, however, he had been on call 24 hours 
a day, and had received hundreds of calls at 
all hours of the night; on many occasions 
when his telephone had rung, and he had 
picked up the receiver, he found no one on 
the line. At one stage of the troubles he 
was away from home so much at night that 
he did not see his youngest child for 4 days, 
since he would get in at night after the 
child had gone to bed and would be gone in 
the morning before the child awoke. 

The subject matter of some of the ex- 
hibits introduced by the board consisted, in 
part at least, of personal attacks on the 
board members and the administrative 
staf, which could not have have failed to 
have reacted unfavorably upon them person- 
ally. In addition, Mr. Blossom was the re- 
cipient of many threats against his physical 
safety and well-being. Of the board mem- 
bers, Mr. Upton, at least, was subjected to 
much personal harassment, mainly by tele- 
phone calls, and to such an extent that he 
had to take an unlisted number. 

It is too clear to require discussion that 
the experiences of the classroom teachers 
and of the administrative staff must have 
produced at least some loss of personal effi- 
ciency on their part, with corresponding 
damage to the educational program. More 
serious, however, is the fact that it has been 
necessary to divert the time and talents of 
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the trained administrative personnel from 
their normal duties in dealing with the 
many complex problems involved in the 
operation of a high school Hke Central to 
purely disciplinary matters; and we find, as 
alleged by the board, that the efforts of the 
administrative staff to cope with the inte- 
gration problems with which they have been 
confronted have consumed an undue amount 
of their time and energy; and we agree with 
Mr. Blossom in his statement that the di- 
version of administrative skills and energies 
to discipline maintenance during the past 
year may have been one of the highest 
prices that the school district has had to 
pay. At least one serious result of such 
diversion is that the curriculum planning 
which had been previously emphasized at 
Central, has been seriously impeded. In 
addition, the building program has been held 
up although the district’s enrollment is rap- 
idly increasing, with an accompanying need 
for more facilities. 

As stated, the evidence further showed 
that the school district has had to shoulder 
substantial financial burdens on account of 
integration, and that this has been at the 
expense of other schoo] programs. Mr. Ro- 
mine testified, for example, that it was nec- 
essary to employ five additional night watch- 
men at the high school and that the cost 
for this item alone was between nine and 
ten thousand dollars; further, when it be- 
came necessary to relieve Mr. Powell and 
Mrs. Huckaby of their teaching duties so 
that they could devote their energies to 
the administrative problems with which the 
school was confronted, substitutes had to 
be hired to take their places in the class- 
rooms. Moreover, the board had to spend 
money to repair the damages to the school 
property, and to replace locks which had to 
be cut off of lockers during bomb searches; 
on that point Mr. Romine said that at one 
time he saw a bushel basket foll of cut locks, 
and that it cost the board $1.25 apiece to 
replace them. Mr, Romine further testi- 
fied that the overall maintenance budget 
for all the schools in the district for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 of the current 
year was $123,000, that by January of this 
year he saw that unless something was done 
that budget would be overrun by approxi- 
mately $17,000. In order to stay within the 
budget it was necessary, he said, to dismiss 
the paint crew of five men, thus saving not 
only their wagese but also the cost of the 
paint they would have used, and to forego 
some normal maintenance work on the 
school properties. 


Mr. Blossom testified that the funds of the 
Little Rock School District are not unlimited, 
that in fact the district is underfinanced, and 
the annual expenditure per child is approxi- 
mately $100 below the national average. He 
further pointed out that whenever district 
funds have to be diverted to meet unusual 
problems as they were during the past year, 
the district suffers harm, and that such diver- 
sions may mean that less teachers can be 
employed, and less instructional equipment 
purchased, 

Looking toward the ‘approaching school 
term it was the consensus of opinion on the 
part of the board's witnesses, and we find 
that there has been no softening of the pub- 
lic attitude in Little Rock toward integration, 
and we further find, as heretofore stated, that 
unless some relief is granted the board the 
conditions that will provail in Central High 
School during the 1958-59 school year will be 
as bad as they were during 1957-58, and will 
probably deteriorate still further. One ren- 
son for this conclusion is that, according to 
the evidence, Central High School operated 
last year largely on a momentum that had 
been built up during past years, and that 
momentum is running down. Any efficient 
organization, manned by ekilled personnel, 
as was Central High School in September 


1958 


1957, can operate for a time on its mo- 
mentum eyen in the face of severe pressure; 
but-with such pressure a time comes when 
that momentum Is lost, and when that hap- 
Pens then, unless the pressure is removed, 
the organization breaks down. We are con- 
Vinced that such point Is being approached 
at Central. Mr. Blossom stated in that con- 
nection that the strain of the past year had 
already taken its toll, and would be felt still 
further when school opens this fall, and that 
Starting into another year would be entirely 
different from the commencing of school last 
September. In this he was corroborated by 
Mrs. Huckaby, 

We further find that if the attendance of 
Negro students at Central High School is to 
be maintained during the next school year, 
the board will have to have military assist- 
ance or its equivalent, and it is financially 
unable to bear the expense of hiring a suf- 
ficient number of guards to contro} the situ- 
ation. It cannot be expected that the Little 
Rock police department will be in a position 
to detail enough men to afford the necessary 
Protection. P 

As to the need for troops when school re- 
Convenes, Supertinendent Blossom stated 
that he saw nothing to indicate that condi- 
tions at the school would be different in 
September than they were throughout the 
Past year, and that as a schoo] administrator 
he saw no lessening of responsibility for the 
Safety of everyone concerned; he said, “We 
have that responsibility just as greatly today 
as we did yesterday, and we will have it 

orrow.“ And when asked whether or not 
it would be necessary to have the same guards 
and civilian security employees in the school 
in September, he replied: “As I said before, 
I have no reason to anticipate anything dif- 
ferent from what we had. If we take what 
history teaches us, I think that will be a 
Natural conclusion.” 

Now, while troops can disperse crowds, and 
tan keep the Negro students physically with- 
in the school, and while it is possible that if 
troops were deployed in sufficient numbers all 
Over the school vandalism could be checked, 
the presence of troops cannot reduce or elim- 

te racial tensions, or create a climate that 
conducive to education; on the contrary, 
the presence of armed soldiers in a school is, 
as has been shown here, disrupting to the 
educational process. As to the importance of 
& proper educational climate, Mr, Blossom 
Said: “Any educational program needs to 
have certain things present in the atmo- 
Sphere, such as s climate where children can 
taught and teachers can teach. We have 
contended that that condition has not existed 
at Central High School, that it is not likely 
exist next year. Now, in putting on any 
educational program, the proper conditions 
are about as necessary as the proper tools 
And the proper teachers.” Furthermore, 
When Mrs. Huckaby was asked on cross-exam-~ 
ination if she did not think that the board, 
the school administration, the city authori- 
and the military could carefully plan the 
Tunning of the high school, she replied that 
She did not relish the idea of having those 
Particular groups always involved in her edu- 
fational system, because as an educator such 
Was foreign to ber experience. 

As has been sald, there can be no question 
that the board mnde a prompt and reason- 
able start toward compliance with the prin- 
lples laid down in the Brown cases; there- 
alter, it put its plan into operation and has 
adhered to it in good faith in the face of 
Breat difficulties. Now, it has come here 
Seeking relief only after tt has been con- 
fronted with what is, from an educational 
Standpoint, an intolerable situation, and it 

not ask for an abandonment of its 
Plan nor does it attempt to obtain an indefi- 
nite postponement. It is simply requesting 
% tactical delay. We are convinced that in 
seeking this delay the board is still acting 
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in good faith, and, upon the showing that 
has been made, we are satisfied that the 
board needs more time to carry out its plan 
in an effective manner, and that to grant 
the instant petition is in the public interest, 
and is consistent with good faith compliance, 
at the earliest practicable date, with the 
principles above mentioned. In reaching 
this conclusion we are not unmindful of 
the admonition of the Supreme Court that 
the vitality of those principles cannot be 
allowed to yield simply because of dis- 
agreement with them; here, however, as 
pointed out by the board in its final brief, 
the opposition to integration in Little Rock 
is more than a mere mental attitude: it 
has manifested itself in overt acts which 
have actually damaged educational stand- 
ards and which will continue to do so if 
relief is not granted, 

We have seen that the Supreme Court 
said in the second Brown decision that the 
transition of a formerly segregated school 
to a schoo! free from compulsory segregation 
should be carried out in an effective manner, 
and that such a transition ts in the public 
interest. In our estimation a transition 
which impairs or disrupts educational pro- 
grams and standards, and whi will con- 
tinue to do so, is not in the public interest, 
but, on the other hand, inflicts irreparable 
harm upon all of the students concerned, 
regardless of race. ` Where, as here, such a 
transition is being undertaken under the 
compulsive effects of a Federal court order, a 
refusal to modify such order so as to ameli- 
orate the situation would in our opinion 
under the circumstances here present be 
inequitable, tf not arbitrary as well. 

That the Supreme Court recognized the 
necessity of maintaining educational stand- 
ards is evidenced by the following language 
in the first Brown decision: 

Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of State and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our democratic so- 
ciety. It is required in the performance of 
our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the Armed Forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it is 
a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him for 
later professional training, and in helping 
him to adjust normally to his environment. 
In these days, it is doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in 
life if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education.” (Brown v, Board oj Education, 
supra (347 U.S. at 493).) 

And Judge Miller, ui his original opinion 
in this case, pointed out that the board 
was undertaking not only to work out a 
program of integration, but also to preserve 
and improve educational standards; and he 
took occasion to say: “|The board] must con- 
sider the personal rights of all qualified per- 
sons to be admitted to the free public schoois 
as soon as practicable on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis, The public interest must be 
considered along with all the facts and con- 
ditions prevalent in the school district. 
Educatioan! standards must not be lowered.” 
(Aaron v. Cooper, supra (143 F. Supp. at 864 
865) Furthermore, the court of appeals in 
its affirming opinion said; “The schools of 
Little Rock have been on a completely seg- 
regated basis since their creation in 1870. 
That fact, plus local problems as to facilities, 
teacher personnel, the creation of teachable 
groups, the establishment of the proper cur- 
riculum in desegregated schools and at the 
same time the maintenance of standards of 
quality in an educational program may make 
the situation at Little k, Ark., a problem 
that is entirely different from that in many 
other places.” (Aaron v. Cooper, supra (243 
F. 2d at 364) .) 
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The importance of maintaining educa- 
tional standards today is certainly no less 
than it has been in prior years; in fact it 
is more urgent. And while the Negro stu- 
dents at Little Rock have a personal in- 
terest in being admitted to the public 
schools on a nondiscriminatory basis as 
Soon as practicable, that interest is only 
one factor of the equation, and must be 
balanced against the public interest, in- 
cluding the interest of all students and po- 
tential students in the district, in having 
a smoothly functioning educational system 
capable of furnishing the type of education 
that is necessary not only for successful 
living but also for the very survival of our 
Nation and its institutions. There is also 
another public interest involved, namely, 
that of eliminating, or at least ameliorat- 
ing, the unfortunate racial strife and ten- 
sion which existed in Little Rock during 
the past year and still exists there. 

When the interests involved here are bal- 
anced, it is our opinion, in view of the 
situation that has prevailed and will in the 
foreseeable future continue to prevail at 
Central High School under existing condi- 
tions, the personal and immediate interests 
of the Negro students affected, must yield 
temporarily to the larger interests of both 
races. 

While we do not seek at this time to 
authoritatively define the term “all deliber- 
ate speed“ employed by the Supreme Court 
in the Brown case, it does seem to us that 
the term is a relative one, dependent upon 
varying facts and circumstances in dif- 
ferent localities and that what might be 
“deliberate speed“ under one set of circum- 
stances could constitute headlong haste 
under another, And it further appears to 
us that said term involves the idea of a 
progress toward the elimination of compul- 
sory segregation that is consistent with the 
maintenance of sound educational stand- 
ards and a salutary educational atmosphere, 
neither of which can be maintained at Cen- 
tral High School if the Board is compelled 
to keep its plan in operation at this time. 
After all, the function of any public school 
system, whether integrated or not, is to 
educate people. 

It is important to realize that to grant 
the stay requested by the board will not 
deprive any Negro student of a high 
school education. In 1957 the completely 
new and up-to-date Horace Mann High 
School for Negroes was put into operation, 
and in that school, apart from any question 
of integration, the Negro students can re- 
ceive an education equal to that provided 
in Central High School. As to the Horace 
Mann School, Mr. Blossom testified that, 
relatively speaking, the quality of education 
in that school, measured by any desired in- 
dicia, whether facilities, teacher preparation, 
teaching alds, or instructional supplies, is 
on a par with any other school. He fur- 
ther stated with reference to the past ses- 
sion: “The truth of the business is it was 
better than most high schools in this State, 
white or colored.” He also testified that he 
felt that the Negro students could in 1958 
“be better educated tn another manner with- 
out them being hurt.” : 

The granting of the board's petition does 

not, in our estimation, constitute a yielding 
to unlawful force or violence, but is simply 
an exercise of our equitable discretion and 
good judgment so as to allow a breathing 
spell in Little Rock, while at the same time 
preserving education standards at Central 
High School. 

At one point in his testimony Mr. Blos- 
som stated, and we agree with him, that 
a tactical delay is not the same as a sur- 
render; and the delay here sought is not 
a vain thing or a mere frustration of the 
plaintiffs’ rights. In the first place, the 
delay, in and of Itself, may well be of ma- 
terial value to the board in carrying out 
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its announced purposes. In the 24-year 
period involved tempers will have a chance 
to cool down, emotions may subside to some 
extent, and there may also be changes in 
some of the personalities involved in the 
dispute. Of more significance, however, 18 
the fact that the delay will afford time for 
the completion of the pending litigation in 
the State courts and for an appraisal of the 
results of that litigation. Obviously, should 
the State legislation challenged in that Hti- 
gation be upheld as valid, such a result 
might well have a profound effect on the 
situation at Little Rock. On the other 
hand, should that legislation be held un- 
constitutional, and particularly if such a 
result should be reached by the State courts, 
the people of Little Rock might be much 
more willing to acquiesce in Integration as 
contemplated by the plan. 

What has just been said likewise Indicates 
that the length of the proposed stay is rea- 
sonable, and we so find. On this point we 
agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Up- 
ton, who is an experienced lawyer, that it 
will take at least 2 years for the litigation 
above referred to to be finally terminated. 
In addition to that, considering the nature 
of the problem, 214 years is not a very long 
period of time; and a very short delay would 
serve no useful purpose, Added to those 
considerations is the fact that the board and 
the superintendent, who are familiar with 
the problem and whose responsibility it was 
in the first instance to deside how long a stay 
was desired, after considering the various 
factors involved determined on a 24-year 
period, and deemed it desirable to resume the 
plan at midterm of the 1960-61 school year, 
And we do not believe that under the cir- 
cumstances the court should disturb their 
Judgment, even of it were inclined to do so. 

In their brief in support of their motion to 
dismiss the original petition the plaintiffs 
cited a number of cases* standing for the 
proposition that an injunction may not be 
dissolved or modified in the absence of a 
showing of unforeseeable changes in condi- 
tions which have created an exceptional 
situation. While none of those cases in- 
volved any problem of race relations or school 
integration, we do not quarrel with the gen- 
eral rule laid down therein, and the Board 
in its brief in opposition to the motion con- 
cedes that the situation must be extraor- 
dinary, and that the circustances must be 
exceptional. 

Here, however, there has been a very 
radical change of situation since the former 
orders of this court were entered, the occur- 
rence and extent of which were not, to our 
mind, foreseeable at that time. And the 
situation with which the board is now con- 
fronted is certainly exceptional and extraor- 
dinary if not, indeed, unique, that situ- 
ation being complicated by the vast amount 
of publicity that has been given to it. 

It must be remembered that when Judge 
Miller handed down his decision in 1956, 
the people of Arkansas and the legislature 


* Klapprott v. United States (335 U. S. 601): 
Ackerman v. United States (340 U. S. 193); 
United States v. Swift & Co., supra (286 U. 8. 
106); Walling v. Harnischfeger Corporation, 
(D. O. Wis., 142 F. Supp. 202, aff'd., 7 Cir. 
242 F2d 712); John E. Smith's Sons Co. v. 
Lattimer Foundry & Machine Co. (3 Cir., 239 
Fad 815); Federal Deposit Ins. Corp. v. Alker 
(3 Cir., 234 F2d 113); Smith v. Kincaid (8 
Cir., 232 F2d 306); Morse-Starrett Products 
Corp. v. Steccone (9 Cir., 205 F2d 244); Elgin 
National Watch Co. v. Barrett (5 Cir. 213 Fad 
176); Bigelow v. Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp. (7 Cir., 183 F2d 60); Coca Cola Bottling 
Co. v. Standard Bottling Co. (10 Cir., 138 Fad 
788); United States v. Besser Manufacturing 
Co. (D. C. Nich., 125 F. Supp. 710); Sunbeam 
Corporation v. Charles Appliances (D. C. 
N. T., 119 F. Supp. 492). 
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had not adopted the measures that we have 
mentioned; on the contrary, the 1955 legis- 
lature had refused to enact certain similar 
legislation, And when Judge Davies, on 
September 3, 1957, ordered the board to put 
its plan into effect forthwith, and when he 
denied the board’s application for a stay on 
September 7, and when he entered his order 
of September 20 enjoining the Governor 
from further interfering with the operation 
of the plan, the Negro students had not be- 
gun attending classes at the school, Federal 
soldiers had not appeared upon the scene, 
repeated racial incidents had not occurred, 
the teachers had not been frightened and 
demoralized, and educational standards had 
not been impaired. All of this has taken 
place since the final order entered by Judge 
Dayies, and we do not believe that he fore- 
saw the result that has come about. On the 
contrary, in his findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law in connection with the in- 
junction against the Governor he took occa- 
sion to refer to the hisory of peaceful race 
relations in Little Rock, and to state that 
prior to the calling out of the guard the 
faculty and the white student body at 
Central High School were prepared to ac- 
cept the nine colored children as fellow 
students (Aaron v. Cooper (D. C., Ark. 156 
F. Supp. at 224) .) ; 

As we have said, the fundamental position 
of the plaintiffs in opposing the petition ap- 
pears to be that popular opposition to the 
plan, resulting in obstructions to its orderly 
operation, does not form any legal basis for 
affording the board any relief in this case. 
In support of that argument counsel for the 
plaintiffs have cited the following cases: 
Allen v. County School Board of Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va. (4 Cir. 249 F. 2d 482, cert 
den., 2 L. Ed. 2d 530); Orleans Parish School 
Board v. Bush (5 Oir., 242 F. 2d 156, cert. den. 
354 U. S. 921); Jackson v. Rawdon (5 Cir, 
235 F. 2d 93, cert. den., 352 U. S. 925); Mitchell 
v. Pollock (D. C. Ky., 1 Race Rel. L. Rep. 
1038); School Board of Charlottesville, Va. v. 
Allen (4 Cir., 240 F. 2d 59, cert. den., 353 
U, S. 910); and School Board of Newport 
News, Va. v. Atkins (4 Cir., 246 F. 2d 325, cert. 
den., 355 U. S. 855). 

Those cases unquestionably hold that a 
school board is not justified in failing to make 
a prompt and reasonable start toward the 
elimination of compulsory segregation merely 
because of popular opposition to such a step. 
But none of them has involved a situation 
like the instant one where a board has made a 
prompt and reasonable start, and has actually 
put its plan into operation, only to find it 
break down in practice with a consequent 
impairment of educational standards and de- 
moralization of the faculty and student body. 

It is one thing to say that a school board 
must make a start in the direction of integra- 
tion without regard to public feelings on the 
subject, as Judge Hutcheson said in Jackson 
v. Rawdon, supra; but it is quite another 
thing to say that when a school board has 
bad the experiences with its plan which the 
Little Rock board has had, and when, after 
observing the results of that plan in opera- 
tion, it comes into Federal court seeking not 
to abandon the plan or to lay it aside in- 
definitely, but merely a moratorium, the 
court must close its eyes and ears to the 


practical problem with which such board is 


confronted. Such a judicial attitude would 
be most unrealistic. č 
If popular feelings and attitudes are ut- 
terly and at all times irrelevant to the ques- 
tion under consideration, the court of ap- 
peals in affirming Judge Miller in this case 
would hardly have stopped to point out 
that the Little Rock schools had been segre- 
gated for over 80 years; nor would there 
occasion for the court of 
the New Orleans case that 
accepted the prin- 
ciple laid down in Brown decisions, it 
may well be entitled to “time for such rea- 
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sonable steps in the process of desegregation 
as appears to be helpful in avoiding un- 
seemly confusion and turmoil.” (Orleans 
Parish School Board v. Bush, supra. (5 Cit. 
242 F2d at 166).) 

Plaintiffs. have also cited Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579; 
Ex parte Endo, 323 U. S. 283); Morgan v. 
Virginia (328 U. S. 373); and City of Birm- 
ingham v. Monk (5 Cir., 185 F2d 859, cert. 
den., 341 U. S. 940). Those cases hold that 
ordinarily enforcement of individual con- 
stitutional rights will not be delayed be- 
cause of the public interests opposed to 
them, and that the State cannot deprive 
one of a constitutional right through the 
exercise of the police power. None of those 
cases, however, was a school integration case, 
and, as has been pointed out, the second 
Brown decision itself recognizes the pro- 
priety of delay in school Integration under 
proper circumstances, 

In the Instant case it is not denied that 
under the Brown decisions the Negro stu- 
dents in the Little Rock district have a 
constitutional right not to be excluded from 
any of the public schools on account of 
race; but the board has convincingly shown — 
that the time for the enjoyment of that 
right has not yet come. That showing ap- 
plies to the Negro students who were in the 
school last year as well as to others. While 
the plaintiffs contend that the rights of the 
students last mentioned have become vested, 
no authority in support of that proposition 
has been cited to us, and we know of no 
such authority, and we do not believe that 
such contention can be sustained. 

In support of their argument that if the 
board had used efficiently firm discipli- 
nary measures it could have controlled the 
situation within the school, and that by 
such measures it can reestablish contro 
this coming year, the plaintiffs called to th 
stand the two New York educators hereto- 
fore mentioned, and their opinion evidence 
was in line with the plaintiffs’ contentions. 
On the other hand, the testimony of Mr. 
Biossom and of Mr. Upton, was to the 
effect that the board had diligently sought 
to pressure discipline, that it had expelled 
a few students and had suspended others 
for various periods of time, that.it had un- 
dertaken to consider each case on its own 
merits and the effect of the action to be 
taken not only upon the individual child 
concerned but also upon the other students 
in the school. It was the opinion of those 
witnesses that in view of the unusual sit- 
uation with which they were confronted 
and of the source and nature of the oppo- 
sition with which they were faced condi- 
tions would haye been made worse rather 
than better by the employment of harsh 
disciplinary, measures such as mass ex- 
pulsions, and that the course that had been 
in fact pursued was the best possible one 
under the existing circumstances. 

While Dr. Rogers and Dr. Salten are 
doubtless well qualified to express opinions 
as to how school matters should be handled 
in areas of the country with which they 
are familiar and in which they have had 
experience, neither of those gentlemen has 
had any public school administrative exper!- 
ence in the South, or any personal familiar- 
ity with the Little Rock situation; nor has 
either of them ever had any experience with 
the problems involved in the transition 
trom segregation to integration in a State 
where the former has been the accepted and 
traditional mode of life of the people and 
where its existence in the public schools has 
had the sanction of law for so long as thos? 
schools have existed. As Dr. Rogers 
in particular, his qualifications to speak on 
this subject were seriously impaired, in our 
eyes, by his suggestion that members of the 
student body at Central High School might 
have been used, in effect, as spies upon other 
students there, In view of these limiit- 
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/ tions upon the qualifications of the plain- 
tiffs’ witnesses, we cannot accept their 
Opinions in preference to that of Mr. Blos- 
0m, who is also an expert; and who formed 
his opinion on the ground and has based 
it upon his own intimate experience with 
the problem. 

It is true that the views of Vice Princi- 
Pal Powell coincide with the opinions of the 
Plaintiffs’ experts, as far as the situation in- 
Bide the school is concerned, but it must 
be remembered that Mr. Powell had no ulti- 
Mate disciplinary authority and no responsi- 
dillty for any matters of overall policy: he 
Was a subordinate employee, and it was not 
shown what qualifications, if any, he possesses 
as an expert In public school administration. 
He testified that he graduated from Central 
High School in 1940, that he was employed 
at the school in an undisclosed capacity in 
1952, and that he has been vice principal 
for boys for the past 3 years. His training 
and experience between 1940 and 1952 were 
not brought out in the evidence. It is also 
interesting to note in this connection that 
Mr. Powell's counterpart, Mrs. Huckaby, did 
Not feel that the employment of stern disci- 
Plinary measures was the key to the prob- 
lem. Actually, it occurs to us that Mr. Pow- 
ell may well have been so close to the sit- 
Nation in all of its personally unpleasant as- 
pects, that he has to some degree lost his 
Sense of perspective in the matter. 

In addition to all of the foregoing, it is 
Well to keep in mind that the duty of main- 
taining discipline in the schools and of de- 
tiding what disciplinary steps should be 
taken is primarily the function of the school 
administration, and not that of the Court; 
and we would certainly be unwilling to sub- 
stitute our judgment as to what should have 

done for that of the board in the ab- 
sence of a showing that the board had erred 
to such an extent as to indicate an absence 
ot good faith on its part. There has been no 
such showing here. 

Relative to interference from outside the 
School, the plaintiffs urge that the board 
Should have either instituted criminal prose- 
Cutions against the persons responsible, or 
that it should have applied for injunctive re- 

f, as done in the Hoxie, Ark,, and Clinton, 

nn., cases. (See Horie School District No. 
46 of Lawrence County v. Brewer (D. C. Ark., 
137 F. Supp. 364, aff'd, 8 Cir., 238 F. 2d 91); 
and Kasper v. Brittain (6 Cir. 245 F. 2d 92, 
Cert. den., 2 L. Ed. 2d 46)). In answer to that 
argument Mr. Blossom testified, and he was 
corroborated by Mr. Upton, that the board 

determined as a matter of Judgment not 
to resort to criminal prosecutions or to seek 
injunctive relief; that it was not the function 
at the board to prosecute people or to seek 
Injunctions but to run a school system, and 

tit had already had all of the litigation 
that it wanted and was not anxious for any 


We think that the board acted within its 
Competency in coming to that conclusion, 
and we do not think that its fallure to com- 
Mence criminal actions or to seek injunctive 
Telef should militate against its present peti- 

In the first place, the board is not 

ed with the duty of commencing crim- 

mal prosecutions or of enforcing the criminal 
laws of the State. Secondly, by reason of the 
nature, source, and extent of the opposition 
to integration in Little Rock, actions by the 
looking toward criminal prosecutions 

Or injunctions might have aggravated rather 
eased the situation. Mforeover, the 
board might have had a good deal of difi- 
Cuty in identifying the persons causing the 
trouble or in establishing that their conduct 
Constituted crimes or was of such quality as 
ae Justify the granting of injunctive 

As far as the Hoxic and Clinton cases are 


concerned. Mr. Blossom testified, and we 


agree, that the situation at neither of those 
Places was comparable to the situation that 
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has existed and now exists in Little Rock. 
Both Hoxle and Clinton are much smaller 
places than Little Rock; hence the ures 
followed in the former places might not be 
effective in the latter. 

As an illustration of the differences in 
situation just mentioned, attention is called 
to the fact that Judge Reeves’ opinion in 
the Hoxie case discloses that the total inte- 
grated student body at Hoxie was 1,025, of 
which only 25 students were Negroes, whereas 
Judge Miller's opinion in this case shows 
that the percentage of Negroes to whites in 
the high-school grades at Little Rock, as of 
May 1956, was 0.229, such percentage in the 
Juntor-high grades was 0.246, and in the 
elementary grades 0.262, the overall per- 
centage being 0.252. Moreover, Judge Reeves’ 
opinion also makes clear that the educa- 
tional facilities for Negroes at Hoxie were 
by no means comparable to those available 
to the white students, which is not the case 
at Little Rock. 

As to the Clinton, Tenn., case we take 
judicial notice of the fact that Clinton is 
a small town located in the mountainous 
country of eastern Tennessee where there are 
very few Negroes. In addition, the trouble 
there was readily traceable to one individual 
from outside the State, as is shown by the 
evidence in this case and by the opinion of 
the court of appeals in Kasper v. Brittain, 
supra, 

It being in the public interest, including 
the interest of both white and Negro stu- 
dents at Little Rock, that we have à peaceful 
interlude for the period mentioned, an order 
is being entered permitting the board to 
suspend the operation of its said plan until 
midsemester of the 1960-61 school year, with- 
out the board, or the individual members 
thereof, or the superintendent of schools 
boing considered in contempt of this court; 
and the court retains jurisdiction of this 
cause for such other and further proceedings 
as may hereafter become necessary or ap- 
propriate. 

This the 20th day of June 1958. 

HARRY J. LEMLEY, 
United States District Judge. 


In tue Drstricr COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, EASTERN DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS, 
WESTERN Diviston—JOHN AARON ET ALy 
PLAINTIFF, V. WILLIAM G, COOPER ET AL. 
MEMBERS OF THE Boanẽů OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE Lrrrie Rock, ARK, INDEPENDENT 
School. District, AND VIRGIL T, BLOSSOM, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DEFENDANTS; 
Crvm Action No. 3113 


ORDER 


On this day the court having considered 
the petition of the defendants in the above 
styled cause wherein they pray for a modifi- 
cation of the orders of this court, entered 
on August 28, 1956, and September 3, 1957, 
respectively, so as to permit a temporary 
suspension of the defendants’ plan for the 
gradual racial integration of the public 
schools in Little Rock, Ark., and being well 
and fully advised, and haying filed herein 
{ts memorandum opinion in connection with 
said petition, incorporating therein its fnd- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law. 

It is by the court considered, ordered, ad- 
judged, and decreed that the defendants be, 
nnd they hereby are, granted permission to 
suspend the operation of said plan of inte- 
gration until midsemester of the 1960-61 
school year without being considered, either 
collectively or individually, in contempt of 
this court. 

The court retsins jurisdiction of this 
cause for such other and further proceed- 
Ings as may hereafter become necessary or 
appropriate. 

This the 20th day of June 1958. 

Harry J, LEMLEY, 
United States District Judge. 
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In THE Untrep STATES DISTRICT Court, EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS, WESTERN DI- 
VISION— JOHN AARON ET AL., v. WILLIAM G. 
COOPER ET aL; Civit No. 3113 

MEMORANDUM ON PLAINTIFF'S MOTION FOR 
SUPERSEDEAS 


The motion of the plaintiffs to stay the 
enforcement of the judgment in this action 
rendered by us on June 20, 1958, pending 
appeal therefrom, having been given the 
consideration by the court, Is hereby dented. 

As we understand the law, we haye a dis- 
cretion in this matter; and we feel that that 
discretion should be exercised in denying 
the motion, primarily for the reason that 
from a practical standpoint to grant this 
motion and stay the enforcement of our 
Judgment would to a large extent nullify 
our order in the cause since it will in all 
probability take months to carry the case 
through the court of appeals and the United 
States Supreme Court; and in the meantime 
the situation at Central High School which 
we have found to be intolerable from an 
educational standpoint would continue from 
the beginning of the approaching session 
to the final ruling of the Supreme Court on 
the merits of the case; and for the reasons 
stated in our opinion in said cause we do 
not think that such is in the public Inter- 
est, including the interest of both the white 
and Negro students in the Little Rock Dis- 
trict. 

The Hon, Archibald K, Gardner, chief 
judge of this circult, in us to 
handie the school board's plea, gave us up 
to and including September 1, 1958, within 
which to try and decide the case. In order 
that any aggrieved party might apply for 
appellate relief before the beginning of the 
next school session, our preliminary pro- 
ceeding, the trial and the preparation and 
filing of our opinion and order were 
up as fast as we felt such could be done 
and at the same time give proper consid- 
eration to the cause. J 

We do not feel that tbe plaintiffs are 
deprived of the opportunity of securing an 
appellate ruling on their motion for super- 
sedeas by reason of the action we are now 
taking, since it will be more than 2 months 
before Central High School conyenes this 


‘fall, and in the meantime the plaintiffs can 
apply at least to the court of appeals of. 


this circuit for a stay of the enforcement 
of our judgment in this action, 
This the 23d day of June 1958. 
Harry 


J. LEMLEY, 
United States District Judge. 


SupremMe COURT or THE UNITED States, No. 
1095, OCTOBER TERM, 1957—JOHN AARON, ET 
AL., PETITIONERS, V, WILLIAM G. COOPER, ET 
AL., MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OP 
THE Littte Rock, ARK., INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, AND Van. T, BLOSSOM, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS—ON PETITION 
ron War or CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED 
STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE Nauru 
Cmcurr (June 30, 1958) 

Per curiam. 

One June 21, 1958, the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Arkansas entered an 
order authorizing the members of the School 
Board of Little Rock, Ark., and the superin- 
tendent of schools, to suspend until January 
1961 a plan of integration theretofore ap- 
proved by that court in August 1956, Aaron 
v. Cooper (143 F. Supp. 855, and affirmed by 
the court of appeals for the elghth circuit 
in April 1957, 243 F, 2d 361). On June 23, 
1958, the district court denied an application 
for a stay of execution of its order, An 
appeal was docketed in the court of appeals 
for the eighth circuit cn June 24, 1958, and 
there is pending in that court an application 
for a stay of the district court's order. i 

By the present petition this Court is asked 
to bring the case here before the court of 
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appeals has had an opportunity to act upon 
the petition for a stay or to hear the appeal. 
The power of the court to do so has been 
exercised but rarely, and the issues and cir- 
cumstances relevant to the present petition 
do not warrant its exercise now. The order 
that the district court suspended has, in 
different postures, been before the court of 
appeals for the eighth circuit three times 
already. Aaron v. Cooper (243 F. 2d 361); 
Thomason v. Cooper (— F. 2d— (April 28. 
1058) ); Faubus v. United States (—F. 24 — 
(April 28, 1958)). That court is the regular 
court for reviewing orders of the district 
court here concerned, and the appeal and the 
petition for a stay are matters properly to be 
adjudicated by it in the first instance. 

We have no doubt that the court of appeals 
will recognize the vital importance of the 
time element in this litigation, and that it 
will act upon the application for a stay or 
the appeal in ample time to permit arrange- 
ments to be made for the next school year. 

Accordingly, the petition for certiorari is 
denied. 


Experimental Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HN. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared regarding Senate 
bill 86, providing for an experimental 
research program on weather, which 
received final congressional approval 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
,Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YaRsOR0OUGH 


It was my privilege to serve on the Senate 
subcommittee which held hearings on S. 86, 
the bill which received final congressional 
action yesterday. This bill which provides 
for an experimental research program on 
weather is of vital importance to both our 
defense and peacetime needs. Iam glad that 
this bill has passed and has been sent to the 
President for his signature. 

‘There were more tornadoes in 1957 than in 
any previous year since 1915, a period of 42 
years. Specifically, last year, there were 851 
tornadoes in the United States on 175 days. 
They killed 191 persons, injured nearly 2,400 
other, and caused property damage estimated 
at 675 million. If additional research can 
give us the answer to severe weather, we 
‘should explore the possibility to the fullest 
extent. 

Scientists who presented testimony before 
the Senate committee give hope of unlocking 
the secrets of nature and ultimately con- 
trolling the severe sterms which have swept 
the earth. With the American satellite 
sweeping the skies and with the data that 
scientists have gathered from space, we haye 
even greater hope for the future. Just as 
Benjamin Franklin drew lightening from the 
clouds, this generation of Americans will 
draw the fangs of the tornadoes. 

The scientists say that with more basic and 
applied research, it is likely that tornadoes 
can be controlled. This bill was one of my 
first two projects on coming to the Senate. 
I am proud to have had a hand in its passage, 


‘ 
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Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a forth- 
right editorial from Quill Magazine for 
July 1958, entitled “Are We Crying 
Wolf?” The author of the editorial is 
Charles C. Clayton, editor of Quill, who 
argues effectively against continued epi- 
sodes involving censorship by Govern- 
ment, both at the national and local level. 
Iam pleased that Mr. Clayton has quoted 
at some length from my able colleague 
in the Congress, Representative CHARLES 
O. Porter, of the fourth Oregon district. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Are We Carnra Wotr? 
(By Charles C. Clayton) 


The criticism most often directed at this 
page of the Quill is that it devotes too much 
attention to the problems of press freedom 
and censorship. I-have never been able to 
determine whether those who voice it believe 
it is a convenient plea in avoidance and a 
shining example of the Afghanistan school 
of editorial writing, or whether it represents 
a defeatist philosophy which dismisses a 
problem by ignoring it. 

Freedom of the press is not an academic 
question in Formosa, where the editors of 
Free China are sturdily resisting what ap- 
pears from this distance to be a vicious form 
of government superyision of editorial ex- 
pression. As Dr. Howard R. Long points out 
in his exclusive interview with Chiang Kal- 
shek in this issue, Formosa lives in the 
shadow of the Communist threat of Red 
China and it is understandable that some 
apprehension is felt, though It certainly does 
not justify the means proposed to cope with 
that danger. 

It is not an academic issue with the editor 
of the daily paper in India who told me re- 
cently of the threats made against his life 
by the Communists and the attempts to 
wreck his newspaper plant because he in- 
sisted on attacking the party line in his 
state, where the Communist Party won the 
last election. 

India, he told me proudly, guarantees free- 
dom of the press, and the vigorous expres- 
sion of editorial opinion is not subject to 
Official reprisal. But in Indis, as in this 
country, there are officials who seek to clamp 
a ban of secrecy around their offices. It is 
encouraging to note that newspapermen in 
India are fighting governmental secrecy, as 
is the American press. 

Nor is it an academic Issue in this coun- 
try. Recently, Congressman CHARLES O. 
Porter of Oregon wrote to the Quill calling 
attention to a news item in his State from 
the Florence Sluslaw Oar, which read: “Due 
to a new policy invoked by the local medical 
board to prevent the Invasion of privacy, 
admissions and discharges at Western Lane 
Hospital will no longer be publicized.” 

It can be argued that this item does not 
underscore an alarming attack on the peo- 
ple's right to know, but an PORTER 
Tecognizes that, multiplied at the local level 
all over the country, it does present a threat 


‘out. 
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to access to news. It is encouraging to note 
that Members of Congress are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the problem, as is also 
evidenced by the recent action of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in approving legisla- 
tion to prevent the Government's executive 
branch from withholding nonsecurity infor- 
mation. The act which the legislation seeks 
to amend has been on the statute books since 
1789. The House in April approved an 
amendment which does not authorize the 
withholding of information or limit the 
availability of records to the public, 

Another form of censorship is underscored 
by Ross Lewis“ cartoon, censorship by hand- 
This approach is the most humiliating 
of all, for it capitalizes on the inertia of the 
reporter or editor who is either too indif- 
ferent or too busy to dig behind the handout 
for the complete story, There is a legiti- 
mate place for the handout, but it is not a 
substitute for competent and persistent re- 
porting. 

Reading between the lines of Dr. Long's 
report on Formosa it is. easy to see that the 
inspiration for the opposition to the Gov- 
ernment’s licensing policy in Formosa comes 
from the example set by the presa in this 
country. In history's long perspective, per- 
haps that is the greatest contribution Ameri- 
can journalism is making to the ideal of 
freedom of information throughout the 
world. 


W. Kerr Scott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ERVIN, JR. 


HON. SAM J. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted at the recent North Carolina 
State Democratic convention relating to 
the public services of our lamented 
friend, W. Kerr Scott, formerly a distin- 
guished Member of this body. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, since the last meeting of the 
State convention of the Democratie Party, 
W. Kerr Scott, while serving as junior Bens- 
tor from North Carolina in the United States 
Senate, suddenly ceased to perform his duties 
and passed away on April 16, 1958, thus end- 
ing a useful and distinguished career as & 
Member of the United States Senate and as 
a dedicated and effective agent and servant 
of the people of North Carolina; and 

Whereas W. Kerr Scott was born at Haw 
River, in Alamance County, on April 17, 1896. 
and after his preliminary education attended 
North Carolina State College where he grad- 
uated with a B. S. degree in agriculture and 
as an honor student; he served as county 
farm agent for Alamance County, master of 
the North Carolina State Grange, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, Governor of North 
Carolina, and United States Senator; he 
served on many boards, committees, 
commissions of both State and national Im- 
portance dealing with problems of the dairy 
industry, cooperative and marketing associa- 
tions, and many phases of agriculture; he 
‘was a holder of many honors and awards and 
served as a deacon and elder of the Hawfields 
Presbyterian Church; and 
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Whereas Senator W. Kerr Scott had the 
ability and faculty of immediately finding 
the substance and fundamentals of any 

Problem with which he was confronted and 
Was endowed with a ready wit and the ca- 
Pacity to express himself in pungent phrases; 
while he never forgot the anxieties and per- 
Plexities of all the people of his State with 
their different economic interests he was, 
however, loyally devoted to the farmers and 
rural people of North Carolina in every move- 
ment and condition that affected their in- 
terests; he believed in holding fast to that 
Which was good but he was never afraid to 
Practically and realistically approach the fu- 
ture in a spirit) of experimental optimism; 
he was a man of strong personal convictions 
and what he believed he asserted and lived 
with quietly; his monument is the great host 
of friends, admirers, and followers left be- 
hind him in North Carolina; he brought to 
the State of North Carolina a new and fresh 
approach to its problems and a spirit of fear- 
less and unswerving leadership: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the State convention of the 
Democratic Party in convention assembled, 
That the members, delegates, and officials of 
this convention do hereby unite in express- 
ing for themselves and the people of North 
Carolina their great esteem and high appre- 
ela tion for the life, career, and distinguished 
and valuable services rendered by this great 
son of North Carolina; 

That this convention today expresses its 
great respect for his memory. its grateful 
thanks for the many benefits rendered the 
State of North Carolina by Senator Scott, 
and its deep and sincere sorrow because of 

death and its sincere sympathy to the 
Members of his family; 

That this resolution be made a part of the 
Permanent records and minutes of this con- 
vention and a copy furnished to the immedi- 
Ate family who survive Senator Scott. 


Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York Endorses Judgeship Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


Or NEW YORK 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING: Mr, Speaker, among 
the many knowledzeable groups which 

ve come forward to urge enactment 
Of the pending omnibus judgeship bills 
is the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New Vork. I recently received the 
following telegram from the association: 

The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York urges the prompt enactment of 
the omnibus judgeship bill as described in 
the association's report. 

Duty B. BONSAL, 
President, the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. 


This is another illustration of the 


Strong backing for additional judgeships ` 


Which exists among the lawyers of this 
Nation, who work most closely with the 
Cases which are now clogged on Federal 
Court calendars. I am delighted these 
Voices will have an opportunity to air 

views during the hearings of the 

Judiciary Committee, which com- 
Mence July 9. 
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Peaceful Interlude Granted Public School 
Desegregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, in 
the Huntsville, Ala., Times of June 23, 
1958, there is a very interesting editorial 
entitled “Peaceful Interlude Granted.” 
The reference is to the ruling of the dis- 
trict court in the Little Rock case. It is 
a very sensible editorial, and I ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACEFUL INTERLUDE GRANTED 

The order of an Arkansas judge, granting 
the Little Rock school board's request for a 
suspension until September 1961 of its grad- 
ual plan for public school desegregation, 
provides a much needed breather, and a 
peaceful interlude in the battle of school 
integration. 

It does not solve the problem at all, but it 
does provide time for passions to calm, and 
natural forces and public opinion to have 
effect. 

The NAACP, of course, will appeal the de- 
cision and try to continue the stew that has 
several Southern States, including Alabama, 
in a turmoil. 

There is the angle also that a new admin- 
istration, perhaps of the Democratic faith 
and belief, may be in office in Washington. 
President Eisenhower muffed his chance by 
ordering Federal troops to Little Rock to 
compel integration, His hands were burned 
and he knows it. He wants no more of this 
prickly problem the remainder of his term. 

It is interesting to note the reasons given 
by Judge Lemley in granting the suspension. 
He said if the attendance of Negro students 
at. Central High School is maintained the 
coming school year, troop protection again 
will be required. 

Now.“ he added, “while troops can dis- 
perse crowds and keep the Negro students 
physically within the school. * * the pres- 
ence of troops cannot reduce or eliminate 
racial tensions. or create a climate that. is 
conducive to education. 

“The importance of maintaining educa- 
tion standards today is certainly no less than 
it has been in prior years; in fact, it is more 
urgent. And while the Negro students at 
Little Rock have a personal interest in being 
admitted to the public schools on a non- 
discriminatory basis as soon as practicable, 
that interest is only one factor of the equa- 
tion, and must be balanced against the 
public interest, including the interest of all 
students and potential students. * * *" 

Judge Lemley saw clearly the issue In- 
volved in the Little Rock case and he spelled 
it out. He cited “the deep-seated, popular 
opposition to the principle of integration, 
which, as is known, runs counter to the pat- 
tern of Southern life, which has existed over 
300 years.” 

And he also knew, and took the stand, 
that that pattern cannot be changed or re- 
shaped overnight, as the NAACP and the 
Eisenhower administration -tried to do—un- 
successfully. 

Chattanooga this fact. After 
making a false start, Its school board stated 
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it would require at least 5 years before a 
beginning of compliance with the Supreme 
Court's decision could take place. z 

The Little Rock school board thought it 
was prepared and ready, but after a few 
months of armed intervention, it found how 
wrong it was. It therefore last February 
asked for further ume—2½ years—before 
resuming integration efforts. 

Judge Lemley, who knew local conditions 
from actual observation and experience, 
recognized the facts of life and granted the 
plea of suspension. 

A lot of things can happen in that time. 


Air Safety—Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 


“subject of air safety continued to be one 


of the most discussed issues in the press 
of the Nation. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record several editorials on this sub- 
ject, as follows: One from the Gary, 
Ind., Post-Tribune of June 19, 1958; one 
from the San Francisco News of June 
20, 1958; and one from the San Antonio, 
Tex., News of June 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of June: 
8 19, 1958] 


New PLAN vor Am SAFETY 


President Eisenhower has just proposed, In 
a special message to Congress, a new Federal 
agency to deal with the problem of air safety. 
His proposal is considerably along the lines 
of a plan presented by Senator MIKE MON- 
RONEY, Democrat, of Oklahoma, which has 
been under study by a Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce subcommittee. 

One of the criticisms of our Government 
has concerned its proclivity for naming 
boards and commissions to handle new dif- 
culties. In this instance, however, the criti- 
cism is not valid. The proposed new agency 
would replace several existing agencies and 
give a desired concentration of responsibility 
and authority. 

Seyeral steps to increase air safety have 
been made recently, as emergency moves 
after tragic midair collisions. Beginning 
this week, new regulations are in effect on 
the major transcontinental airways. Milli- 
tary authorities bave added restrictions on 
the operation of their planes. 

It has been accepted that these steps only 
partially handle the situation, and that the 
problem of air safety will continue getting 
more severe. A half century and more after 
we entered the motor age, we are still labor- 
ing to take hazards out of the surface high- 
ways, But we have moved into the ayia- 
tion age much faster than we did into the 
automobile age. The problems of air safety 
have been increasing at jet speed, much 
faster than we have been coping with them. 

The new proposals would put much sense 
into the situation. They would eliminate 
a lot of confusion and overlapping of au- 
thority over aviation. And there are not 
such serious differences between the Elsen- 
hower and the Mongonry plans that they 
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should prevent a compromise agreement in 
Congress this session. 

The Eisenhower plan is to merge various 
existing agencies within a new Federal 
Aviation Agenoy. Specifically, it would in- 
clude the present Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and the Airways Modernization 
Board. And it would take from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board its present authority over 
safety regulations. The new agency would 
control military as well as civilian flying ex- 
cept in cases of military emergency. 

The proposed agency would be headed by 
an administrator, rather than a board. The 
President would make the administrator’s 
decisions final, with appeal only through the 
courts. Monzoney’s plan would permit ap- 
peals to the CAB, and then to the courts. 
Eisenhower would allow for more military 
participation in fixing the safety rules than 
would Monroney. Otherwise there is little 
difference between the two proposals, 

Setting up the new agency, which quite 
probably will be accomplished quickly, will 
be only a further step toward air safety. 
But it should mean moving shead much 
faster in providing the rules and the equip- 
ment they will necessitate, and training the 
personnel to operate the improved system. 
[From the San Francisco News of June 20, 

1958] 


THe Hazaznovs SKYWAYS 


When a bad traffic accident occurs at a 
so-called dangerous street intersection, there 
usually is a flurry of excitement and some 
quick resulta. The authorities install that 
traffic light they had been talking about all 
the time. 

This is about what has happened to air 
travel. A couple of fatal collisions and 
Washington gets steamed up. 

President Eisenhower has just asked Con- 
graess to reorganize the Government's alr- 
regulating agencies, a plan he previously in- 
tended to propose next year. Senator Mon- 
RONEY, of Oklahoma, already had introduced 
a bill with provisions similar to those sug- 
gested by the President. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
railitary officials have put into effect radical 
new ruling designed to prevent collisions 
und the alarming series of near misses, 
which have been increasing. These things 
had been in the works, but the recent Mary- 
land crash got some fast action. 

But you still hear Washington officials 
talking about the plans they simply can't 
get going now. James T. Pyle, the CAA 
chief, mentions 4 years as the minimum 
time for getting sufficient contro! of air traf- 
fic to eliminate the risk of collisions. 

It must be admitted that the problem is 
complex, Air traffic has grown so rapidly 
that safety measures have fallen far behind, 
But those who pay the penalty for the lag- 
ging in Washington are not the bureaucrats, 
but the people who use the airways. How 
many accidents does it take to instill a real 
sense of urgency? 


{From the San Antonio (Tex.) News of 
June 19, 1958 
Arr Issue 

Perhaps the most difficult line to draw in 
democratic government is that between the 
advantages of centralize administration and 
the essential safeguards of separation and 
balance of powers. À i 

That is the basic Issue that snagged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Defense Department re- 
organization plan. And it is the issue that 
has held up—sometimes for good, sometimes 
for ill—many governmental reform proposals 
that look excellent on paper. 

Whether President Eisenhower's plan for 
consolidating Federal air-traffic controls will 
get caught on the same snag remains to be 
seen. Already points in conflict have been 
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noted between it and the similar plan pro- 
posed by Senator MIKE MONRONEY, Oklahoma 
Democrat, and now under consideration by 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Aviation Subcommitee, 

Two shocking recent air crashes, over 
Nevada and Maryland, have generated pop- 
ular pressure for congressional action this 
session, The matter is particularly im- 
portant to San Antonio, as the issue in- 
volves our airport federal ald, new alr traffic 
control center, and civilian and military svi- 
ation relationships generally in this great 
Air Force center. 

Generally, both the Elsenhower and Mon- 
RONEY plans would create a Federal Avia- 
tlon Agency, to consolidate under an ad- 
ministrator the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and other civillan and military 
agencies dealing with airport aid, safety reg- 
ulations, traffle control and research. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board would remain inde- 
pendent in regulation of airline routes, fares 
and subsidies. 

The main points of conflict in the 2 plans 
are (1) the degree of military participation 
in making rules and policies, and (2) the 
question of appeal from the single adminis~ 
trator to the CAB board. Eisenhower favors 
civillan-military partnership and final au- 
thority—subject, of course, to court ap- 
peal—in the administrator. The Senate 
sentiment favors less military participation 
and more liberal appeal policy. 

In this instance, it seems that safety de- 
mands emphasis on the efficiency of central- 
ized administration in air traffic control, 
which ts certainly a primarily federal func- 
tion. And in the continental airspace, clear 
civilian control also appears advisable, ex- 
cept in a period of declared national defense 
emergency. x 


Curbing the Court—Preservation of State 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most important bills before Con- 
gress this year is the Smith bill (H. R. 
3), which states that no act of Congress 
shall be construed as indicating an in- 
tent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the field in which such act operates, to 
the exclusion of all State laws on the 
same subject, in the absence of an ex- 
press provision to that effect, or a direct 
and unreconcilable conflict between such 
act and a State law. 

We need such a clear statement of 
Federal policy as a foundation for a de- 
termined effort on the part of Congress 
to help maintain the sovereignty of the 
States. 

Recently the distinguished columnist, 
Mr. Raymond Moley, wrote an illuminat- 
ing article discussing the Smith bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp as it appeared in the State, of 
Columbia, S. C., for June 28, 1958, under 
the heading Smith Bill Preserves Some 
State Authority.” . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
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Sire BILL Preserves SOME STATE Aurifbarrr 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Early this spring in Fairfax County, Va., 
several members of a notorious narcotics 
ring were caught and prosecuted for viola- 
tion of the Virginia narcotics law. 

However, a defense ts already set up to the 
effect that the Federal Government has pre- 
empted the field and the Virginia law is void. 
Thls is based upon the belief that the Su- 
preme Court, riding high these days on ali 
State laws, will uphold that defense. 

In 1956, in the Nelson case the Supreme 
Court declared in effect that American States 
might not protect themselves by law against 
communism. 

Before that, in 1954, the Supreme Court 
declared that States might not regulate the 
production and distribution of natural gas 
produced within their borders, 
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Blow by blow, the Supreme Court has ar- 
rogated to itself the power to make Federal 
authority supreme over what were in the 
Constitution the sovereign and imprescripti- 
ble laws of the States. 

The Jenner bill, later revised as the Butler- 
Jenner bill, attempted to remedy this and to 
preserve at once the authority of Congress 
and the States against this sort of judicial 
tyranny, But that bill may well founder in 
the final weeks of the session. 

Hence, there is interest now in a bill long 
before the House, written and sponsored by 
that stanch upholder of constitutional tra- 
ditions, Representative Howarp SMITH of 
Virginia, Chairman of the potent Rules 
Committee. 

It ismumbered H. R. 3, and it has been 
passed by the House Judiciary Committee, 
despite the opposition of its liberal chair- 
man, EMANUEL CELLER. It has also cleared 
the Rules Committee. Action may be seen 
within the week. 

SMITH BILL 

The Smith bill reads as follows: 

“No Act of Congress shall be construed 
as indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such act 
operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and a State law 80 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

The opponents of H. R. 3 include the 
believers in centralized big government. 
The AFL-CIO, the ADA, and the NAACP 
have testified strongly against it. P 

Among the organizations that have sup- 
ported it are the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Farm Bureau, 
the Conference of Small Business Organiza- 
tions, the Conference of State Labor Com- 
missioners and State labor boards, the For- 
ty-eighth Annual Governors’ Conference, the 
National Association of States Attorneys 
General, and the American Bar Association- 

BAR APPROVAL 

The American Bar Associatton, which ob- 
jected to some of the provisions of thé 
Butler-Jenner bill, would go even beyond the 
Smith bill in protecting the States. 

It recommends a change in the rules of 
each House of Congress to require that 4 
committee reporting a bill to Congress re- 
port specifically on whether there are State 
laws dealing with the subject of the biti and 
the extent, if any, to which the bill is in- 
tended to affect those laws, and also whether 
it is intended that the bill shall preelude 
the future enactment of State legislation 
in the field.” 

Unless the States are to be mere province? 
of the Federal Government, the Smith bill 
should be written on the books with as 
many more safeguards as is possible to curb 
this Supreme Court. 


1958 
Glass Houses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Spirit of self-appraisal, I am sure that 
Our colleagues will be interested in the 
observations of an editorial writer of the 
Poughkeepsie New Yorker who entitles 
his article Government by Back 
Scratching”: 

GOVERNMENT BY BAcK SCRATCHING 


This business of public officials making 
Contact with agencies of the Government, 
With or without the intent to exert influ- 
ence, probably is not yet seen in its proper 
Perspective. 

No one can reasonably question that a call 
from the White House, establishment carries 
enormous weight, whether or not the Presi- 
dent holds the appointive power club over 

members of a commission or agency. 

But it would be gravely misleading to sug- 
gest that a similar call from a Senator or 
Congressman would not also be treated with 
the utmost respect. 

An r Democratic prober, Representa- 
tive Moss of California, professed to be puz- 
zied that anyone should think an inquiry 
from a lawmaker would be in the same 
league with a White House call. Moss knows 
better than that. 

The President may hold the whiphand of 
®ppointive power. But Congress votes the 
money that is an agency's lifeblood. 

A lawmaker whose inquiry is not given 
Swift, courteous and full consideration may 
either hold membership on the Appropria- 

Committee or have some influence with 
it. Failing that direct aproach, he can al- 
Ways get up on his hind legs and blast the 
Outfit which he feels has mistreated him. 

Ask anyone who knows Washington, At 
appropriation time each year, both the top 
Officials and the staffers on the various Fed- 
eral agencies are on pins and needles, worry- 


ing over the sum Congress will vote for them. 


Jobs, projects, sometimes whole sections of 
an agency are involved. 

The lawmakers know the leverage they 
have, and they use it. But the long history 
Of Congress shows that even if that situation 
did not prevail, they still would maintain 
Close and frequent contact with the Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 

Traditionally, United States lawmakers 
Consider that they have a double function: 

make laws and to serve their constitutents. 

is not a successful senatorial or 
Congressional office in Washington that is not 
Organized to handle—regularly—the requests 
and complaints of constitutents. This Is 
Considered so basic to the office that the law- 
r who doesn't perform these duties well 
automatically figured to be in trouble 
When election time rolls around. 
So, in the normal course of events, any 
Riven lawmakers may make hundreds or even 
usands of calls in a year's time to Federal 
*gencies with whom his constituents are in- 
Volved or would like to be. 
Little question can exist that in many of 
Contacts influence is exerted. And this 
is all aside from the matter of what kind of 
Teturn the lawmaker may get—if any—for 
his effort. 
On the issue raised by the Sherman Adams 


„the 531 Members of Congress sit in a 
house of glass, 


$ 
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Motes and Beams: Castro’s Mistake 
and Ours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr: Speaker, one mis- 
take does not excuse another although it 
may help explain it. Many Cubans be- 
lieve our Government favors Batista, 
which is apparently the reason why Cas- 
tro has kidnapped United States citizens. 
The United States military mission 
should be withdrawn from Cuba. We 
should make clear our distaste for Ba- 
tista’s tyrannical acts and excesses. We 
should make known our willingness, 
through the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations, to help 
insure truly free elections in Cuba. 


That we have not done these things 
before now is a mistake, in my opinion, 
but even so Castro should understand 
that we do not respond favorably to 
blackmail. The kidnappings have helped 
Batista and have hurt the anti-Batista 
forces. Castro should apologize and re- 
lease the captives at once, taking care 
that Batista’s henchmen do not arrange 
for injuries or fatalities which would be 
blamed on the rebel forces. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times, July 2, 1958: 

Forty IN REBEL CUBA 


It is now obvious that Fidel Castro and 
his rebels in Oriente Province; Cuba, are 
carrying out a widespread campaign of kid- 
napping Americans. Since last Thursday, 
when 10 American and 2 Canadian engineers 
were captured at Moa Bay on the north 
shore, 45 Americans and 3 Canadians have 
been seized. The latest outrage was the kid- 
napping of 4 Americans from a United Fruit 
sugar plantation early yesterday morning. 

Fidel Castro is perpetrating a major blun- 
der from every possible point of view, in- 
cluding his own. He could not have made 
a greater miscalculation of American public 
opinion or of the reaction of the Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

The basis for his actions was the deep re- 
sentment he and many Cubans feel toward 
the United States Government and the Pen- 
tagon for what Is considered to be a policy 
of aiding the dictator, General Batista. How- 
ever, in the first place, there is no excuse 
for venting this resentment on innocent 
Americans who have nothing whatever to do 
with making policy. In the second place, 
Fidel Castro is reacting at a time when Amer- 
ican policy is not pro-Batista and when the 
dictator is not getting American arms or even 
fuel for Cuban Air Force planes, despite 
what the rebels believe. Since last March 
the United States Government has refused 
to permit any arms to go to the Cuban 
forces. 

As Secretary Dulles said in his press con- 
ference yesterday, the United States is not 
going to pay political blackmail for the re- 
lease of American prisoners in Cuba or else- 
where. Moreover, it cannot be too often re- 
peated that Cubans must fight their own 
battles and not expect the United States 
to fight for them. American opinion: nat- 
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urally opposes the brutal and predatory type 
of dictatorship that General Batista runs, 
This attitude is now being jeopardized by 
the kidnapping of innocent Americans and 
the endangering of American lives. 


Social-Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1,1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the statement, which I pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means during the course of the cur- 
rent hearings, covering proposed amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
present this statement in support of legis- 
lation to amend and improve our present 
social-security system. Permit me, first, to 
commed your distinguished committee for 
undertaking at this time a review of social- 
security legislation. The progress our social- 
security system has achieved can be credited, 
in major part, to the work of this commit- 
tee. I sincerely hope that these hearings 
will enable the committee to recommend to 
the Congress additional Improvements that 
are needed and necessary at this time. 

Although I should like to comment favor- 
ably on the many proposals that have been 
presented during the course of these hear- 
ings, I shall limit this statement to a dis- 
cussion of my bills, H. R. 12503, H. R. 12504, 
and H. R. 12505. My bills would accomplish 
the following: 

\(1) Lower the retirement age to 62 for 
men and women. 

(2) Repeal the age limitation for disabll- 
ity insurance benefits. 

(3) Clarify the meaning of the term “dis- 
ability” in establishing entitlement to dis- 
ability insurance benefits. 

(4) Increase the amount of outside an- 
nual earnings from $1,200 to $1,800. 

Mr. Chairman, by lowering the general re- 
tirement age from 65 to 62, we would be 
bringing the Social Security Act in line with 
other progressive government and private 
retirement plans. The retirement age pro- 
vision in the Social Security Act is not a 
mandate to the Individual to retire at that 
age. It ig permissive only. Such an amend- 
ment, however, would permit some 4 million 
individuals in the 62-65 age group to enjoy 
the benefits of retirement, if they so desire, 
and it would also provide more employment 
opportunities for younger workers. 

The 1956 amendment, which created the 
new benefit for totally and permanently dis- 
abled persons, is limited in application to 
such persons who are 50 years of age. Such 
a limitation is unrealistic, Illness or injury 
can come at any time, and the younger man 
needs this benefit for himself and his family 
every bit as much in his earlier years. 

The strict administrative interpretation 
that has been given to the meaning of the 
term “disability” should be overcome. An 
individual who is totally and permanently 
disabled for his profession or trade may be 
denied benefits because he might be able to 
sell shoelaces on a street corner. There are 
instances in which an Individual will be 

as totally and permanently dis- 
abled for the purposes of some Federal or 
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State statute but not under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I recall a case in which a constit- 
uent of mine, 64 years of age, was accidentally 
shot in the right arm while deer hunting. 
Some of the muscles were torn out of his 
arm, and his right hand became paralyzed: 
His claim for disability insurance benefits 
under the Social Security Act was denied on 
the ground that he was capable of other em- 
ployment, such as, & watchman. This in- 
dividual's work experience was totally un- 
telated to watchman duties, and, to me, it 
seems unlikely that someone would hire as 
a watchman a person, 64 years of age, who 
had always been right handed but had now 
lost all use of his right hand. 

I realize, of course, that a great step was 
taken in 1956 when Congress inaugurated 
the program of disability-insurance benefits. 
I believe, however, that the definition of the 
term “disability” should be amended, so that 
disability-insurance benefits will not be de- 
nied to such a person who is unable to en- 
gage in an occupation or employment that 
is the same or similar to that last performed 
by him. Likewise, an individual should be 
considered to be totally disabled and ell- 
gible for benefits under the act if he has 
furnished a forma] declaration of his per- 
manent and total disability, made by any 
other Federal or State agency. 

The economic problems of retired workers 
receiving social-security benefits are becom- 
ing increasingly apparent. No one will dis- 
pute the fact that social-security benefits 
are inadequate to meet the minimum needs 
of retired workers and their dependents. 
-Today's high living costs have forced many 
annuitants into supplemental, part-time 
employment to augment their so¢éial-secu- 
rity payments. The act presently limits the 
amount of such outside annual earnings to 
$1,200. My bill would increase this amount 
to 81.800, a modest amount when it is noted 
that the average monthly benefit is under 
870. Moreover, those who are receiving addi- 
tional income from rents, dividends, and 
other sources are not penalized for this un- 
earned income, while those who are forced 
to supplement their benefits through em- 
ployment are restricted in the amount they 
muy earn. E 

Mr. Chairman, we have made great strides 
during the past 23 years in improving our 
soctal-security system and extending its cov- 
erage. It has become an accepted program, 
but the present system is far from adequate 
to meet the present needs of millions of 
our citizens. In studying the changes that 
are necessary at this time, I am hopeful 
that your committee will be able to recom- 
mend an increase in benefit amounts. I 
reailze, of course, that any changes that 
are made should be on a sound actuarial 
basis. and I am confident that our people 
appreciate this policy. Within this limita- 
tion, I trust that the Congress can fulfill 
its obligation to our older citizens to see 
to it that they do not live out their lives 
in poverty without being able to purchase 
even the barest necessities, 


Jadges Not Perfect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, IR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on May 
11, 1958, the Boston Globe carried an in- 
teresting editorial entitled “Judges Not 
Perfect," which was written by the legal 
editor and court reporter, Mr. Joseph M. 
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Harvey. I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. t 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joos Nor PERFECT 
(By Joseph M. Harvey) 

Alexander Hamilton, one of the archi- 
tects of American Government, had an 
answer for those who feared that the 
Constitution, in establishing a Supreme 
Court on equal level with Congress and the 
President, gave too much power to judges. ` 

The judiciary, said Hamilton, “has no in- 
fluence over either the sword or the purse; 
no direction elther of the strength or of the 
wealth of the society; and can take no active 
resolution whatever.” 

Hamilton declared that of the branches of 
the Federal Government, “The judiciary is 
beyond comparison the weakest of the three 
departments.” 

Yet the Supreme Court justices—now 
nine in number, fewer in early days—time 
and again, without a single soldier at their 
command, forced the President and the Con- 
gress and even the States to bow to the law 
as the Judges saw it. èp. 

JUDGES ARE PEOPLE, TOO 

Presidents from Jefferson and Jackson to 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt, and Con- 
gresses almost from the very first session dis- 
agreed with the Supreme Court Judges and 


challenged the authority, effect, and correct- - 


ness of their decrees. 

The present Congress, irked particularly by 
Supreme Court rulings which sustained suits 
of persons involved in loyalty and Communist 
cases, is considering new laws to pare some 
powers of the Court. 

Justices of the Supreme Court are not re- 
quired—as are President and Congress—to 
face periodic approval or disapproval of the 
people at the ballot box. Led by Hamilton, 
the framers of the Constitution saw a politi- 
cally independent judiciary as a safeguard for 
freedom. 

Yet, as holders of public trust in a demo- 
cratic Government, the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices are not immune from summons into the 
court of public opinion to stand trial on in- 
dictments of their judicial decisions. 

Judges are not always right. History has 
established that, witness for example the 
infamous witchcraft trials, j 

Judges, beginning with Pontius Pilate, 
have not always been fearless and courageous, 
And, as was candidly confessed in the Eng- 
lish Court of Kings Bench by Chief Justice 
Abbott, judges do not always know all the 
lay. 

Thomas Jefferson declared that, Our 
Judges are as honest as other men, and not 
more 50. They have with others the same 
passions for party, for power, and the prlvl- 
lege of their corps.“ 

Judges, said Charles Liebman, editor of the 
Dictionary of American Judges, “Are human 
beings with individual backgrounds, likes 
and dislikes, and idiosyncrasies.” 

THE BEST RECORD 

Judges are men selected for a job, and 
under the American system, the choice of 
Judges often is pressured by political, friend- 
ship, social and economic interferences 80 
that not always does the best man receive 
the call to the bench. 

But as Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus of 
Harvard Law School, reminds judicial critics, 
“in spite of many and heavy difficulties with 
which it has had to contend, our judiciary, 
on the whole, has the best record of any of 
our institutions.” 

The judge's job ls likely to be a lonely one. 
Judges incline toward removing themselves 
from the crowd to avold being compromised 
by unthinking {friends or schemers who 
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would use for selfish purposes the intimate 
contacts of social affairs, 

Lawyers and litigants call upon the judge 
to venture alone, guided only by his moral 
sense and judgment bolstered by human ex- 
perience and judicial precedent, into the 
dark fields of legal controversy there to try 
and chart the correct course of the law. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


Congress and Presidents frequently have 
accused the Supreme Court of being far off 
the constitutional course. 

Only twice did Congress openly act to nar- 
row the channel—once In Jefferson's regime 
and again in the reconstruction days of un- 
justly maligned President Johnson. 

President Roosevelt, frustrated by the con- 
servative Court's opposition to the New Deal, 
told the Nation in March 1937, “We must 
take action to save the Constitution from 
the Court and the Court from itself.” 

He proposed to reorganize the court. The 
reorganization—or as critics called it—the 
court packing plan failed, but the Supreme 
Court decisions took on a new tone more 
in keeping with trend of the times. 

Robert H. Jackson, attorney general under 
Roosevelt and later a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, pointed out, “The President’s enemies 
defeated the court reform bill—the Presi- 
dent achieved court reform.” 

Justice Jackson, in his book on the Su- 
preme Court, recalled that in all the great 
issues of the past on which the Court chal- 
lenged the President or Congress, “time has 
proved that its judgment was wrong.” 

“In no major confiict with the repre- 
sentative branches on any question of social 
or economic policy has time vindicated the 
Court,“ Justice Jackson wrote. 

Yet he emphasized that critics of the 
Court, rather than seeking restrictive legis- 
lation, have found it “easier and perhaps 
wiser, to let the Justices, when they haye a 
will to do so, work out a corrected pattern 
of judicial restraint than to split our soci- 
ety as deeply as adoption of any formula for 
limiting judicial power would be likely to 
do.“ 

WE THE PEOPLE 

Said. Justice Jackson, “As always before. 
the struggle against judicial excess has 
ended by léaving it to the justices them- 
selves to correct the errors of the court.“ 

Republican Senators WILLIAM E, JENNER, 
of Indiana, and JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, of 
Maryland, current advocates of proposals to 
curtail appellate powers of the Court, could 
well heed the wisdom of the past and the 
present cautions of Attorney General Wil- 
Ham P. Rogers. 

The proposals surely were not in vain. 
They have inspired vigorous debate at the 
bar of public opinion. By that debate, 
judges may be reminded again that Chief 
Justice Charles Eyans Hughes did not state 
the whole case when he commented, “The 
Constitution is what the Judges say it is.” 

The Constitution remains—as proclaimed 
in its proud preamble—the solemn volce of: 
“We, the people of the United States.” 


Alaska Statehood—Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


- Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, & 
couple of days ago the Senate voted in 
favor of Alaska statehood. I have before 
me a few editorials from newspapers in 
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the State of Alabama endorsing the vote 
for Alaska statehood. One of them is 
from the Gadsden, Ala., Times of May 
27, 1958; one from the Birmingham Post- 
Herald of May 30, 1958; one from the 
Birmingham Post-Herald of May 20, 
1958; and one from the Anniston, Ala., 
Star of June 21, 1958. . 

I ask unanimous consent that th 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Gadsden, Ala., Times of May 27, 
1958] 


THE ALASKA STATEHOOD BILL 


A history-making vote will be taken in 
Congress this week—the decision as to 
whether Alaska will be granted statehood. 

Too much time has elapsed over this Issue. 
It should have been settled long ago. Alaska 
should have become a State. 

One of the greatest privileges a politican 
Can enjoy is taking a stand for the welfare 
of his country. Such a stand, in our opinion, 
is the support of the Alaska statehood bill. 

As usual, there are those who are out to 
kill the bill by tacking on amendments, nu- 
merous and heavy enough to sink the pro- 
Posal below the surface of passage. 

There is enough indication that a majority 
ot the Members of Congress will vote in favor 
Of the bill. We hope for the good of the 
Country that this becomes a reality. 


[From the Birmingham, Als., Post-Herald 
ot May 30, 1958] 
A New Stan TWINKLES 

Now it is the Senate's turn to speak up for 
representative government. 

The House, on the firm insistence of 
Speaker Sam RaYsuun, finally got a chance 
to vote on Alaskan statehood and passed the 
bill by a comfortable margin. 

The Senate twice before has approved 
Similar legislation. Its committees have 
held a multitude of hearings and repeatedly 
have endorsed admission of this rich Terri- 
tory to the Union. 

The Senate is thus in a position to act 
Promptly and send the bill to President 
Elsenhower who has renewed his plea that 
it be passed. 

Only last August the Senate's Committee 
on Interior, reporting out a statehood bill 
for the fourth time, stated the case elo- 
quently and concisely. 

“Over a period of many generations,” it 
said, “and under conditions that would stop 
a weaker breed, Alaskans have tamed a great 

and have offered it to the Nation for 
its many-values, all in justifiable reliance on 
‘s ultimate destiny as a full member 
of our proud Union of States. Now is the 
Proper time far Congress to fulfill this 


The 49th star twinkles, The Senate can 
Make it gleam. 


[Prom the Birmingham Post-Herald of 
May 30, 1958 
ALASKA QUALITIES 
Tn one speech Senator FRANK CHURCH, of 
„ hás balanced all the arguments, pro 

and con, that have been put up in years 
Sf debate over admitting Alaska to the 
Union, 

The arguments in opposition: 

Alaska is too sparsely settled. ‘This ig- 
Nores the historic fact that 13 States had 
ie population when they were ad- 


Adding 2 votes in the Senate might dilute 
the influence of the present 96 Senators. 
or the other of the political parties 
Might lose control. If that kind of parti- 
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sanship, or the specter of it, had prevailed 
in the past, we still would have 13 States, 
with 35 adjoining colonies. 

The Territory is not contiguous to the 
United States mainland. In this jet age, 
Alaska is nearer to Washington than Phila- 
delphia was when Thomas Jefferson was in- 
augurated. 

The clinching arguments rounded up by 
Senator CmurcH are familiar to most Ameri- 
cans because the residents of the 48 States, 
one way and another, repeatediy have en- 
dorsed Alaska statehood; Taxation without 
representation, Government monopoly of the 
land, the proven patriotism of Alaska’s citi- 
zens, resources frozen by Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

And the Senator said this: : 

“Yet the straitjacketed economy of Alaska 
has had the vitality, without a sales tax and 
without a property tax except in incorpo- 
rated cities and districts, to provide a sur- 
plus in the Territorial budget of some $11 
million over appropriated expenditures dur- 
ing the last 8 years. 

“And this was accomplished while the 
Alaskan people bore their full share of the 
cost of maintaining the Federal Government 
in Washington.” 

Can there be more deserving qualification 
for the right of self-government and full 
citizenship? 


[From the Anniston Star of June 21, 1958] 
Anping Two Morr STARS 

First in over 45 years would be the admis- 
sion of Alaska as a State of the Union, for 
which the Senate seems likely to vote and 
soon, The House voted for it on May 26 by 
208 to 166, with certain conditions to be 
accepted by a referendum in November. 

Hence, it will be 1959, probably, before 
Alaska is admitted, and there İs every reason 
why Hawail, too, should become the 50th 
State. 

It was away back in 1912 that New Mexico 
and Arizona became the 47th and 48th 
States, respectively. The longest previous 
interval was 15 years, between Missouri, ad- 
mitted in 1821 as the 24th State, and Arkan- 
sas, No, 25, in 1836. 

Admission of Alaska would set no prece- 
dent in terms of its being noncontiguous to 
another State. When California got state- 
hood in 1850, for instance, it lay 650 miles 
from the nearest other State, Texas. 

The estimated civilian population of Alas- 
ka is 165,000. Seven of the 17 States ad- 
mitted in the last 100 years had fewer than 
165,000 inhabitants at the time, 

Of course, the total population was much 
lower then than now, but even on a pro- 
portionate basis the population of Alaska to- 
day is about the same as that of Wyoming 
when admitted in 1890, and much higher 
than that of Nevada when admitted in 1804. 


Address by Mohamed Fadhil El-Jamali, 
Foreign Minister of Iraq, Before the 
U. N. Security Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 7 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
conflict in Lebanon highlights the in- 
credible failure of the administration to 
take positive action in the face of the 
continuing deterioration of our position 
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in the Middle East. Our prestige has 
suffered further damage by the doubts 
that have been cast upon whether or not 
we intend to live up to our commitments 
to Lebanon. There should never be any 
doubt that the Untied States will live 
up to any commitment that it has made. 

By our hesitation and indecision we have 

allowed ourselves to be maneuvered into 

a position where we are damned if we 

do act and damned if-we do not. 

In our relations with the head of the 
Egyptian Government the administra- 
tion seems to haye followed a policy of 
wishful thinking. At first it regarded 
him as the idealistic leader of a popular 
revolution who was going to remake the 
social and economic face of Egypt and, 
with American aid, help stabilize the 
Middle East. We rescued him at the 
time of the Suez attack and restored him 
to power without even requesting any 
assurances from him that he would keep 
the peace. In spite of the close relations 
between Egypt and the Soviet Union and 
its collaboration with Moscow in numer- 
ous areas, we persist in believing that 
Egypt can still be won for the West, even 
though there is not a shred of evidence 
to support such a hope. We have blun- 
dered unforgivably in our relations by 
refusing to read the facts accurately and 
making our estimates realistically. 

Some of the facts that we must face 
were presented by the Foreign Minister 
of Iraq, Mohamed Fadhil El-Jamali, be- 
fore the U. N. Security Council on June 
10. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include here excerpts from 
his address: 

EXCERPTS From AN ApprRESS BY MOHAMED 
FADHIL EL-JAMALI, FOREIGN MINISTER OF 
IRAQ, BEFORE THE SECURITY COUNCIL, JUN 
10, 1958 
We belleve that the problem which Leba- 

non has raised in this council does not affect 

Lebanon alone. It affects the whole of the 

Middle East—nay, the whole free world. If 

subversion and interference in Lebanese af- 

fairs are permitted to continue and to suc- 
ceed in Lebanon, no country in the Middle 

East can feel safe and secure. 

All was well and peaceful in Lebanon until 
Nasserism began to creep into the Arab 
world. Lebanon is not the first country to 
suffer from the advent of Nasserism. Iraq 
has had tts taste of Nasserism, too. Jordan 
nearly collapsed because of Nasserism. Were 
it not for the high courage and great vision 
of His Majesty King Hussein, of Jordan, the 
Kingdom of Jordan would not be in existence 
today. 

Other Arab countries, Syria, Libya, Sudan, 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and Morocco, all hare 
had to a greater or lesser degree a taste of 
Nasserism. Lebanon is the victim of the day, 
and her trouble is very grave indeed. 

Now, what is this Nasserism which is caus- 
ing this unrest? Is it a fiction or a reality? 
Mr. President, it isa reality. It is the design 
of President Nasser to dominate the Arab 
world, or at least to turn the Arab States 
into,satellites of Egypt by fomenting revolu- 
tions. President Nasser applies practically 
the same Communist method of subversion 
from within as those used in Eastern Europe, 
Korean, and Vietnam. An Arab State has to 
choose between obedience to Nasser's policies 
and dictation and accept being reduced to a 
satellite, or to insist on its independence and 
be subjected to violent attacks and subyer- 
sion from President Nasser's machinery. 

to Colonel Nasser, all Arabs 
must abide by the so-called policy of posi- 
tive neutrality, which is the cornerstone of 
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Nasserite foreign policy. “Positive neutral- 
ity” in practice means antagonizing the West 


and seeking help from the Soviet Union. 


This is what President Nasser and his follow- 
ers want us to do. If we choose otherwise 
and act freely, we are agents of imperialism. 

Those who listen to Calro radio night after 
night, as I do, often hear of the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union and of 
thelr desire for peace and the abolition of 
nuclear weapons, and of the great Injustices, 
the warlike tendencies, and the technical 
failures of the Western powers, the United 
States included. This is what is called posi- 
tive neutrality, the policy which President 
Nasser wishes to impose on all the Arab 
world. 

I submit that the trouble In Lebanon is 
essentially an international problem, It re- 
flects the influences of the Soviet Union and 
her work through the United Arab Republic 
to have a foothold in the Middle East. After 
all, it is the Soviet Union that Is inspiring 
President Nasser’s domination over the Arab 
world. Itis the Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Khrushchev, who told President 
Nasser on May 16, 1958, that—and I translate 
from an Arabic report—"We desire the unif- 
cation of the Arab peoples under your leader- 
ship and to achieve this end you will receive 
aln assistance from us to make you 
attain it.” 

This quotation simply goes to prove the 
modern Egyptian tendency for domination 
over all Arab lands as well as a design to 
control Middle East oll. Big lighted globes 
in the main avenues of Cairo carry a map 
showing all the Arab States from Morocco to 
Iraq titled the United Arab Republic; a very 
clear evidence of a desire for domination, 

* * . . * 

It is now an established fact that German 
technicians who used to work under Dr. 
Goebbels are employed in the propaganda 
machinery of Egypt. 

‘Infiltration of Syrian army officers, espe- 
cially men of the Syrian Deuxieme Bureau 
and Syrian armed personnel, into Lebanese 
territory is an established fact. The train- 
ing of Lebanese rebels by Syrian army-of- 
ficers in Syria Is also a fact well known to us. 

In view of my delegation it is the Egyptian- 
Syrian intervention fortified by an external 
force that has brought about this conflagra- 
tion, and we hope that this council, haying 
found that the Arab League failed to achieve 
a satisfactory settlement of the trouble will 
take appropriate measures to protect not only 
Lebanon but other Arab States, Including 
my own, from communism and Nasseriam. 
Aggression and intervention with the in- 
tention of undermining legitimate govern- 
ments should be Immediately stopped. 

The Soviet vigilance in Syria—we know it 
exists. - 

s . . . * 

After all. those who know the internal story 
of the Arab League know that It Is more or 
less one department of the Egyptian foreign 
ofice—no more, no less. 

We cannot be proud today of the achieve- 
ments of the league, because the league is 
a true mirror of our own inter-Arab rela- 
tions, and our own inter-Arab relations are 
disturbed, and disturbed by two facts; first, 
President Nasser's will to domination, and 
secondly, Communist infiltration and machi- 
mation. If the Arab world were to be freed 
from these two influences—President Nasser's 
will to domination and Russian machina- 
tion—then the Arab League, I think, would 
function much better and would be much 
more normal and constructive. 
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New York City’s 1959 School 
Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. HEALEY, Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to include in the Recorn the follow- 
ing statement by the Honorable Charles 
J. Bensley, member of the board of edu- 
cation of New York City and chairman 
of the board’s committee on buildings 
and sites, made on June 26, 1958, and 
urging the adoption of the board's 1959 
school-construction program: 
ADOPTION OF THE 1959 SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


(Statement by the Honorable Charles J. 
Bensley, member of the board of educa- 
tion and chairman of the committee on 
buildings and sites) 

Mr. President, Mrs. Sands, and gentlemen 
of the board of education, I move the adop- 
tion of our 1959 school-construction pro- 
gram in the sum of $105.6 million. This 
budget that we are adopting today, I am 
happy to say, Mr. President, Mrs. Sands, and 
gentlemen, makes the ninth capital budget 
that we are adopting that I have had the 
honor to preside over as chairman of this 
board’s committee on buildings and sites, 
and another step forward in the historic 
building program of this board of educa- 
tion since World War II. 

The budget we are adopting today pro- 
vides for 30 construction projects seating 
29,056 children at a cost of $105.6 million. 

In addition we are providing advance 
planning and site acquisition for 29 proj- 
ects seating 25,184 children at a cost of $68.3 
million, and site acquisitions for 16 projects 
seating 24,300 children at a cost of $56.2 mil- 
lion. 

The budgets we have previously adopted 
provided for 285 construction projects seat- 
ing 284,041 children at a cost of $785 mil- 
lion. 

Who here today would have thought or 
believed that in our report which I issued 
as chairman of the committee on buildings 
and sites in 1950, calling for 8917 million and 
the building of more than 300 schools, that 
the need was as great as it now appears or 
that we would attempt to meet it as we have 
met it so valiantly here in New York City, 
or that the need would continue and that I 
would again propose another 10-year, 61 
billion school-construction program, 

There are those who doubt, apparently, the 
wisdom and philosophy of the continuation 
of this enormous school building program. 

This unsurpassed program is necessitated 
by worldwide factors far beyond the control 
of either this school board or the munici- 
pality of the city of New York. 

To begin with, the city of New York itself 
1s a center of commerce and culture that 18 
unequaled anywhere in the world at any time 
in man's recorded history. If provisions are 
made for the arts, for industrial development 
and for housing, and inadequate provisions 
are made for the schoolchildren, obviously 
this cannot be an integrated, fully contained, 
well-planned, and well-balanced city. The 
city of New York cannot exist as a commer- 
cial and cultural center without human 
beings enjoying a totality of expression. This 
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totality must include the opportunity of edu- 
cation for every child born and living in the 
city. 

In addition, the shortage of public-school 
classrooms will continue. In a recent re- 
port by no less an authority than the Rocke- 
feller Bros. Fund entitled “The Pursuit 
of Excellence: Education and the Future of 
America,” I quote the following sentences 
which appear on page 21, and which need 
no elaboration from me: 

“Elementary school enrollments will rise 
from some 22 million today to about 34 mil- 
lion by 1960-61. By 1969 high schools will be 
deluged with 50 to 70 percent more students 
than they can now accommodate; by 1975, 
our colleges and universities will face at least 
a doubling and in some cases a tripling of 
present enrollments. 

“If we are to meet these pressures, our 
schools will need greatly increased public 
support and attention, and much more 
money.” 

Further, of prime consideration is the fact 
that education today is the massive weapon 
of defense. Obviously, it needs an all-out 
total effort to meet the unparalleled dedica- 
tion of the Russian people to thelr education 
efforts. I call forth as a witness to this 
statement, the recent report of our United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr, Law- 
rence G. Derthick, who, immediately upon 
his recent return to the United States from 
Russia, warned us that “the Soviet Union 
has a kind of grand passion and burning 
desire to surpass the United States in educa- 
tion, in production, in standard of living, in 
world trade, and in athletics.” 

Dr, Derthick went on to warn us that “the 
Russians are convinced that time is on their 
side and that they can win worldwide 
supremacy through education and hard 
work.” 

How well this is reiterated in the Rocke- 
feller Bros. Fund report on education, 
where on page 33 we have the following 
sentences: 

“Education has always been essential to 
achievement of our political and moral ob- 
jectives. It has emerged as a necessary in- 
gredient in our technological advancement. 
And now events have underscored its value 
in terms of sheer survival.” 

It is therefore necessary, President Silver. 
Mrs. Sands, and gentlemen of the board, 
in order that we may sustain and strengthen 
our democratic way of life, that we gird our- 
selves with the necessary courage to adopt 
this budget. To do even further, I recom- 
mend that we call upon the two State con- 
ventions of both major parties to be held 
this August, to write into their platforms for 
the ensuing election this fall, a resolution 
that will adopt as part of each major party's 
platform, the adoption of the $500 million 
bond issue which has been previously passed 
unanimously by the State legislature, and 
yet to be passed for a second time and then 
referred to the people of the State at * 
referendum. 

This I urge upon this honorable board bY 
reason of the extreme stringency of capital 
funds in the city of New York, 

In view of all these circumstances and 
events to which I have referred, this burden 
must be borne by all of us, at least in the 
State of New York, if not later on by Fed- 
eral grants, It would appear to me that if 
road work necessitates a $100 billion pro- 
gram for the convenience and usage of motor 
vehicles in the United States, it may yet 
not be too much to dream and to hope for, 
to think and to work for—a multi-billion- 
dollar school-bullding program for the entire 
United States. S — 
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In the interim, therefore, and because the 
need of the schoolchildren of the city of 
New York is so dire and time is of the es- 
sence, I urge the adoption of this program 
and the forwarding of this resolution to 
the conventions. 

I must, before closing these remarks, 
thank publicly my colleagues on this board 
of education for their outstanding courage 
and conviction of belief in sustaining this 
fight for the school-building program. Their 
Wise counsel and dedicated services on be- 
half of the schoolchildren of our city gave 
me the encouragement to bring this pro- 
ram to the point where it is today. 


National Council of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board Endorses H. R. 9522 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, from 
all over the country and from organi- 
zations representing a wide range of 
American life, I have received endorse- 
ments for my bill H. R. 9522, which I 
introduced last year. This measure 
Would authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to dispose of surplus property. to 
Certain welfare and recreation agencies 
which are not eligible under the present 
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I feel these agencies, which are doing 
such a grand job of educating our young 
People and caring for all people who are 
in difficulty or need help for one reason 
or another, deserve this opportunity to 
receive excess goods from the Federal 

ernment. I am hopeful the Govern- 
Ment Operations Commitee will see fit 
to hold hearings on this legislation be- 
fore the end of this session. 

Among the many groups which have 
Supported H. R. 9522, one of the most 

cant has been the national coun- 

cil of the national Jewish welfare board. 
T recently received a copy of the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the na- 
tional council, and under leave pre- 
Viously granted, I insert it at this point 
in the Recorp: 

AL OF SURPLUS PROPERTIES TO WELFARE 
AcENCIES—RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL JEW- 
ISH WELFARE BOARD AT Irs BIENNIAL CON- 
VENTION, FRIDAY, APRIL 18-SUNDAY, APRIL 
20, 1958, WasHIncton, D. C. 
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A bill (H. R. 9522) to amend the Federal 
Property and Administration Services Act of 
1949 to atithorize the disposal of surplus 
Property to certain welfare agencies" has 
been introduced into Congress for the pur- 
Pose of amending the present law to make 
it possible for certain types of Federal sur- 
Plus properties to be made available to non= 
Profit organizations. Present Federal legis- 
lation makes such surplus available to cer- 
tain classes of organizations, including edu- 
ational groups, but not to Jewish com- 
Munity centers and similar bodies. Organ- 
tions made eligible by law to secure these 
may do so without cost, except for 
transportation charges. 

The introduction of this bill is a result of 
efforts by various nonprofit organizations in- 
ung JWB which felt that such a change 

the law would be beneficial. To assure 
the passage of this legislation, it is essential 
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that communities make known their sup- 
port of it to the Members of Congress on the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all centers be urged to 
support this bill and make known their 
stand by writing to their representatives in 
Congress and the members of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 


A Message to Our College Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
written by Mr. Abraham Schlacht, pub- 
lisher and editor of the East Side News, 
a weekly publication with wide circula- 
tions in my congressional district: 

A MESSAGE TO OUR COLLEGE GRADUATES 

(By Abraham Schlacht) : 

This is a proud and happy day for our col- 

lege graduates. It means that they have 


successfully completed the basic training of - 


education. Behind them are the carefree 
days—ahead are the responsibilities of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Our graduates are leaving college, but col- 
lege will never leave them. She will exult 
in their success, and will sorrow in their 
failure. 

Our college graduates are the bright lumi- 
naries in our educational firmaments. They 
are the mighty arsenals—illuminating our 
democratic ideas and ideals throughout the 
obscure corners of the world. 

These are times which invite greatness of 
souls. We need stout hearts, trained 
minds, consecrated spirits for the strength- 
ening of our own ramparts and the repulsion 
of the vicious forces here and abroad that 
seek to destroy the citadel of our American 
institutions. 

We cannot build the future for our youth, 
but we can build our youth for the future. 
Our graduates are living in one of the most 
crucial periods in history. Think of the 
wonders which have been brought to pass 
in their short lifetime. 

Our era is achieving feats which make the 
eight wonders of the world an heirloom of 
the past, so many are its prodigious accom- 
plishments. All the growth, the achieve- 
ments, the power over the decades may well 
be the unfolding of a divine purpose, 

This is the march of youth instead of the 
march of time. Our graduates have walked 
in the company with the great intellects in 
history as they pursued their studies; they 
have walked with the brilliant lights of the 
ages; they have taken to the highest sum- 
mits of human thought. The one hope of 
mankind is the adoption of the philosophy 
which they haye been taught that man is a 
creature of God and that we are our 
brother's keeper. 

Opinions alter, names change, creeds rise 
and fall, but the moral law is written on the 
tablets of eternity. Obedience to the moral 
law and the deep religious convictions of 
our forefathers built the greatness of Amer- 
ica. 

Let us remembcr that success is not meas- 
ured by the degress of scholarship, but by 
the moral victory achieved and the nobility 
of character attested. The applause of 


men, the smile of fortune will be like dust 


driven aimlessly by an idle wind if we do 
not plan our lives with faith, molded in 
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hope and inpregnate it with service to our 
fellowman. Nothing that is good comes 
easy. Life is made up both of cheers and 
tears. Souls are seared the same as steel is 
put to the test of white-hot flame. 

Let our graduates keep in mind as they 
go about their daily tasks that human prog- 
ress has never been in direct line of ascent. 
There have been advances, peaks, and then 
descents into valleys; Progress and retro- 
gression, but also the next forward move 
brings man to a higher state of eminence, 
Thus it has been since the dawn of life. So 
it will be in our times. 

So today we say to our college graduates. 
Be of good cheer and of good heart. You 
have been trained and fortified by your 
teaching. Embrace it with enthusiasm. 

You are the rich inheritors of our tradi- 
tion. America has abundant need of you. 
It needs your spirit, your vigor, your in- 
tegrity and your faith. 

Faith is the alpha and omega of all hu- 
man progress. Have faith in yourself. You 
are the architects of your own futures, Be 
steadfast. Be bold, Look forward. Draw 
your forces from within, never from with- 
out. Rich in youth, do not mistrust its en- 
thusiasm, mock its idealism, betray its as- 
pirations. 

May God be with them this day and all 
the days of their lives. 


Thurmond Chatham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted at the recent North Carolina 
State Democratic convention relating to 
the public services of our lamented 
friend, Thurmond Chatham, a long time 
Representative from the Fifth North 
Carolina District. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: / 

A RESOLUTION HONORING THE LIPE or THUR- 

MOND CHATHAM AND COMMEMORATING His 

SERVICE or Honor, DEVOTION, AND DrsTINc- 


TION TO His Party, His Srarx, anp His 
NATION 


Whereas the Democratic Party of North 
Carolina in its 1958 State convention as- 
sembled desires to commemorate the serv- 
ices of Thurmond Chatham to the Demo- 
cratic Party, the State and the Nation and 
to express its deep sorrow for the loss sus- 
tained by his death; and 

Whereas Thurmond Chatham was born 
in Elkin, N. C., on August 16, 1896, attended 
Woodbury Forest School, 1912-15; the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1915-16; and Yale 
University, 1916-17; and 

Whereas during the First World War Thur- 
mond Chstham enlisted in the service of 
the United States Navy as a seaman second 
class and served from May 1917 to June 
1919; again in World War IT he served in the 
United States Navy from February 14, 1942, 
to November 25, 1945, a tour of duty which 
embraced combat duty in the Southwest 
Pacific; and his war service was of such 
credit and distinction to merit him the 
award of the Bronze Star Medal, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy's Commendation Medal, the 


Royal Order of Nassau with swords from the 


Dutch Government, the American Theater 
Ribbon, the European Theater Ribbon, the 
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Asiatic Theater Ribbon with three battle 
starts, the World War I Ribbon, and the Vic- 
tory Ribbon; and 

Whereas Thurmond Chatham went to 
work in the mills of the Chatham Manufac- 
turing Co. in July 1919 and rose through 
various positions to the presidency and 
chairman of the board of directors of that 
system of industrial establishments; en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits as owner and 
operator of Klondike Farm at Elkin, N. C.; 
served as president of the North Carolina 
Dairymen's Association, a member of the 
National Grange, and a member of the Farm 
Bureau Federation; and 

Whereas his many civic responsibilities 
included service as trustee of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and a member of the 
visiting committee of the Woman's College. 
membership on the board of directors of 
the Methodist Children’s Home at Winston- 
Salem, director of the Hugh Chatham Hos- 
pital at Elkin, and a member of the Society 
of Cincinnati; and 

Whereas he held public office as a member 
of the State Board of Conservation and De- 
velopment, and as a county commissioner 
of Forsyth County; and . 

Whereas crowning his lifelong service as 
a Democrat, he was elected Representative 
to the United States Congress from the 
Fifth North Carolina Congressional District, 
including the counties of Caswell, Forsyth, 
Granville, Person, Rockingham, Stokes, and 
Surry, and served ably and with great dis- 
tinction in the Congress of the United States 
for 8 years, 1949-57; and 

Whereas he was first married to Miss Lucy 
‘Hanes, to which marriage two sons, Hugh 
Gwyn Chatham and Richard Thurmond 
Chatham, Jr., were born, and after the death 
of his first wife he married Mrs. Patricia 
Firestone Coyner on November 16, 1950, to 
which union Walter Firestone Chatham was 
born; Now, therefore, be it ö 

Resolved by the Democratic Party of the 
State of North Carolina in convention as- 
sembled: 

1. The members of the North Carolina 
Democratic Party unite in expressing for the 
party deep sorrow for the irreparable loss 
sustained in the death of the Honorable 
Thurmond Chatham who distinguished him- 
self as a leader in the party, the State, and 
the Nation. 

2. In token of great respect and high es- 
teem for the honored and beloved memory 
of Thurmond Chatham, the North Caro- 
lina Democratic Party in convention assem- 
bled hereby extends its sincere sympathy to 
the members of his family and undertakes 
to express to them its gratitude and appre- 
ciation for the many benefits derived by 
the party, the State, and the Nation from 
the distinguished and lifelong service ren- 
dered by Thurmcnd Chatham. 

3. This resolution shall be spread upon the 
permanent records of this convention as a 
tribute and expression of respect to the mem- 
ory of Thurmond Chatham and a copy shall 
be furnished to the members of his imme- 
diate family. 

In the North Carolina State Democratic 
Convention, duly proposed and unanimously 
adopted, this the 15th day of May 1958. 


Air Force Policy on Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has consistently criticized the Air 
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Force for excessive travel costs. How- 
ever, a recent move by the Air Force to 
reduce its travel expenses presents the 
Congress with an opportunity to com- 
mend the Air Force on this score. I am 
referring to a new policy which the Air 
Force recently instituted calling for the 
use of air transportation wherever and 
whenever possible in moving personnel 
and civilian employees, and their depend- 
ents, to overseas stations. The Air Force 
has directed all commands to fiy at least 
85 percent of passengers bound for all 
overseas areas, and to exceed this figure 
wherever they can. 

Air Force officials say the main reason 
for the heavy emphasis on air travel is 
the saving of travel money. One of the 
most encouraging things about this new 
policy is that the Air Force recognizes 
the value of a man’s time in determining 
how he shall travel. 

It seems to me that, if the Air Force 
can bring about a savings by flying their 
passengers to overseas stations, they can 
realize similar savings by flying them be- 
tween stations in the United States and 
it is hoped they will apply this new policy 
to domestic movements. 

The other military departments would 
be wise to follow this Air Force lead as 
a eee of reducing their own travel 
cos 


The Attorney General Hits the Mark in 
Attacking Communist Gangsterism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on June 


.21 the Attorney General of the United 


States addressed a group of young peo- 
ple being honored for their high qual- 
ities of good citizenship. The reper- 
cussions of his remarks are now being 
felt in Moscow. 

The men in the Kremlin are up to 
their old tricks of practicing the big lie 
when they accuse Attorney General 
Rogers of slander in his Chicago ad- 
dress. In talking to this youth group, 
he was simply sounding a warning to all 
young Americans never to underestimate 
the danger of the Communist conspir- 
acy. In doing so, he spelled out the 
simple, horrible truth of Soviet perfidy 
as manifested in the cold-blooded mur- 
der of Premier Nagy. 

The free world and, indeed, many of 
those imprisoned behind the Iron Cur- 
tain know the truth of Russia's savagery 
and betrayal. Even the Communist 
world was shocked by it. 

The Attorney General deserves the 
thanks of all who cherish freedom for 
calling a spade a spade and speaking 
out against international gangsterism. 
In turning his sights from internal to 
external hoodlums he has clearly hit the 
mark. The truth hurts the tyrant. 
And it hurt the Kremlin butchers. 


Their yelps of anguish illustrate em- 
phatically the Attorney General has 
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struck a blow for liberty. We need more 

like it from our leaders in high places. 
Under leave previously granted, I in- 

sert the Attorney General's speech at this 
point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS BY HON: WILLIAM P. ROGERS, ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, PRE- 
PARED FOR DELIVERY AT THE SILVER KNIGHT 
Awands CHicaco YoutmH RALLY OF THE 
CuHicacoa DAILY News, ORCHESTRA HALL, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1958 


I appreciate very much the inyitation of 
Mr. Knight to participate in this Chicago 
youth raliy. To be present during the award- 
ing of the Silver Knight trophies and medal- 
lions to the outstanding youth of this great 
metropolitan center is a most pleasant and 
stimulating experience. The Chicago Daily 
News is to be congratulated for making this 
well-deserved recognition possible. And it is 
a very real privilege to extend my personal 
congratulations to each one of the recipients 
of these awards. 

Each of you here today was selected by 
your school for this recognitien because you 
possess outstanding ability in a field of study 
and have demonstrated the highest qualities 
of good citizenship. It would be a mistake, 
however, for any of you to think that this 
occasion does not have significance far be- 
yond the certificates and awards which you 
have received. These you are entitled to be 
proud of because through your own efforts 
and by your own conduct you have earned 
them. But this occasion has a much broader 
significance. It scryes to demonstrate that 
my generation has confidence and faith in 
yours. 

A superficial reading of the newspapers 
might lead some people to think that your 
generation does not measure up because the 
few who get into trouble receive so much 
attention. The fact is that less than 3 per- 
cent of our youth run afoul of the law each 
year. Of course, we must be concerned about 
this serious problem. But, in my opinion, 
nothing could be more unfortunate, more 
misleading, or more damaging to our country 
than to attribute the characteristics of this 
small misguided group to the overwhelming 
majority of our youth who are wholesome, 
able, and morally responsible. Generaliza- 
tions of this sort are always to be regretted, 
but particularly so at this time when we 
should all be concentrating our energies on 
the real threat to our future security. 

Earlier this week, I visited with a news- 
paper reporter who had just returned from 
an extended stay in the Soviet Union. He 
told me that the one thing that made the 
niost lasting impression on him was that 
everywhere he went In Russia the govern- 
ment, buildings, factories, and schools are 
plastered with huge signs saying, “Beat the 
United States.“ And he said that the gov- 
ernment-controlled newspapers dally stress 
the belief that the Soviet Union will beat 
the United States in every area—military 
strength, education, the arts, scientific ad- 
vancements, manufacturing, agricultural 
production—even sporting events. 

The extent of this threat is no longer 8 
matter of speculation. Khrushehev has 
epeniy declared war on us in all these fields 
and has predicted that our grandchildren 
will ive under socialism. Time, I am sure. 
will prove that Khrushchey is wrong. But 
if we are to prove him wrong each of us 
must recognize the seriousness of the threat. 
But even more than that, it is important to 
realize that as individuals we have a per- 
sonal responsibility to do something about 
it. The fact is that the Soviet Union 18 
mobilizing a massive aggression against us. 
It hopes to prove to the world the superior- 
ity of the Soviet system. The Soviet Union 
hopes to disprove all of the principles which 
we believe in—by which I mean our religious 
beliefs, our belicfs in morality, the idea that 
law should protect individuals, and not just 
the State, the idea that freedom to think 
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And speak, and to search for, and learn the 
truth are worthwhile concepts. 

You hear a lot of talk these days about 
Peaceful coexistence. Maybe for the moment 
the Soviet leaders do not believe that they 
can accomplish their objectives by involving 
the world in war. Certainly we hope 80. 
But there is absolutely no reason to believe 
that they want to coexist with us. They 
Want to destroy us. What happened in 
Hungary to the freedom fighters is an exam- 
ple of how ruthless and unscrupulous the 
Soviet leaders can be. They broke their 
solemn promise to the Yugoslavs that they 
Would give safe conduct out of Hungary to 

er Nagy. Instead they murdered him. 
t happened in Hungary to the freedom 
fighters and to Premier Nagy will occur all 
der the world if free people are taken in 
by the idea of penceful coexistence. This is 
A time of total competition, The Soylet 
on will use every resource at its com- 
mand to beat us and they are prepared to 
Use fair methods or foul—whichever will bet- 
serve their purposes. 
this “total competition” with the 
- 8, S. R. we have a great many advan- 
tages, but we must have the patience and 
Wisdom to apply them wisely. 
We have not, and I am confident that you 
not, make the mistake which my gen- 
tration did in the case of Hitler. We paid 
vily because our people did not under- 
1 that the threat was personal to them. 
t Is vital that all Americans— particularly 
dur young people—understand the threat of 
International communism. The threat is not 
te, It is very direct and very immedi- 
2 We cannot afford to be complacent. It 
Wee enough to be right and honorabie. 
€ must adopt practical plans to meet this 
enge and to succeed in every area of 
©oOMpetition in the years ahead, 
un seems to me that our way of life stands 

Bain and the Soviet system stands to lose 

We further the free exchange of ideas, of 
tor. Nts, of people-to-people meetings. His- 

Y is made up of the continual struggle of 
too tO Bain freedom and security and peace 
Or himself, his family, and his fellow citil- 
r, As we continue to communicate di- 
ple y with the Russian people and the peo- 

in Communist-controlled countries they 
of Come to realize the manifold advantages 
m ns in a free society. And that fact 

make itself felt in the years ahead. 
0 e is no greater force working for peace 
the world today than the moral principles 
whic you have been taught to beileve in and 
you will apply to the problems which 
hay, ace your generation. Those of you here 
the » that you are prepared to assume 
wi p Ponsibility which in just a few years 

be placed in your hands. 
© are very proud of you, and we want 
— to know that we have full confidence in 
to and your generation. And again I want 
tenes my warmest personal congratula- 
and best wishes to each of you. 


“Liberator” Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


\ Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


toriai ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
tram in today’s New York World-Tele- 
of A and Sun discusses the kidnaping 
leag metican citizens by Cuban rebel 
States Fidel Castro and possible United 
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Castro’s deed as “stupid” and “vicious,” 
and shows what sort of a liberator he 
would be if he should gain control of 
Cuba. 


Under leave to extend by remarks, IL 
wish to insert into the Recorp this brief 
editorial from the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun of July 2, 1958, which 
reads as follows: 

THis LIBERATOR Is A THUG 

Fulgencio. Batista is a dictator who has 
deprived Cubans. of democratic rights. But 
if they swap him for the rebel Fidel Castro, 
they will get a bad bargain. = 

This Castro, who poses as a Cuban lib- 
erator, stands revealed as just another cheap 
bully boy with a tommygun after kidnaping 
50 Americana and Canadians, all legitimately 
on Cuban soil and none involved in Cuban 
politics. Some are civilians aiding Cuban 
industries. Others are servicemen from a 
United States treaty base, taken unarmed 
while on a picnic. 

Castro's purpose is said to be pressure on 
the United States Government to halt mili- 
tary supplies to Batista, It is. more likely 
that he is trying to bolster his waning pres- 
ge with the Cubans, Under either explan- 
ation, this kidnaper proves himself stupid as 
well as vicious. 

It has been suggested we should send our 
Marines into the hills to bring back these 
American citizens. But we have been trying 
for a generation to live down our reputation 
for using Marines to interfere in the affairs 
of Latin American countries. We should not 
alter that course, except as a last resort. 

We should rather demand of the Cuban 
Government that these kidnap victims be 
rescued promptly. If Batista is too weak to 
do it, he should request our help and then 
as a last resort we should give it, in form 
of American Marines It necessary. 

The United States has used vast restraint, 
around the world, to set a good example and 
keep the peace. This often is misconstrued 
as cowardice. In all decency, this Nation 
cannot retain Its self-respect if it does not 
protect these kidnaped Americans. 


The Soviet Challenge and American 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 
Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. President, 
the State of Iowa always is proud of its 


sons who achieve national stature and 
make their mark as a national leader. 


One such person is Mr. Francis O. Wil- 


cox, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, and 
formerly staff director for our own Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, It 
was at the State University of Iowa, 
where he was an outstanding athlete as 
well as an outstanding student, that Mr. 
Wilcox received the basic education and 
training which enabled him to perform 
so capably his successive duties in Wash- 
ington—an education which earned for 
him three degrees from the University: 
bachelor of arts, 1930, master of arts, 
1931, and doctor of philosophy, 1933, and 
also won for him a fellowship that took 
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5 — to Geneva, Switzerland, for further 
study. 

On last Friday, June 13, Mr. Wilcox 
delivered the commencement address at 
the State University of Iowa—a signifi- 
cant address showing the need for a new 
attitude toward learning and a new em- 
phasis in educational programs in this 
country to meet the long-range Soviet 
threat. 

I am advised by the Public Printer that 
the printing of the address will require 
234 pages in the Recorp, at a cost of 
$222.75. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Soviet CHALLENGE AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


(Commencement address by the Honorable 
Francis O, Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Af- 
fairs, at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, June 13, 1958) 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
be with you today. 

As an alumnus of this great university, I 
am particularly happy to be in familiar sur- 
roundings and among old friends. Apart 
from my personal pleasure, I am honored 
to have been asked to participate in your 
commencement ceremonies which are a sig- 
nificant milestone in your lives. 

One of the landmarks in Washington is the 
National Archives Building. On the side of 
this building. is inscribed the well-known 
maxim, “What is past is prologue.” Some- 
time ago a taxi driver, who was pointing 
out the sights to a tourist, was asked what 
the maxim meant. “Lady,” he said, “that's 
easy. It simply means you ain't seen noth- 
ing yet.” 

No one can deny that the college graduates 
of 1958 face a life span in which incredible 
changes will take place. You will see inter- 
continental missiles able to reach distant 
targets with remarkable accuracy. You will 
see an earth shrunk to infinitesimal size by 
planes traveling far faster than the speed 
of sound. You will see the creation of weap- 
ons even more destructive than hydrogen 
bombs. You will see fantastic new methods 
of growing food, of building homes, and of 
traveling through space, that the human 
mind cannot now comprehend. You will em- 
brace the atomic age with its unlimited 
power for good and evil. 

These developments will have a tremen- 
dous imphct upon our foreign policy, They 
will raise again urgently the question as to 
whether man will submit to a rule of law 
in the world or invite annihilation in an- 
other great war. 1 

I would like to explore with you some of 
the elements of this new age. In particular, 
I would like to discuss the implications and 
challenges of the new age, and the demands 
which these challenges impose on American 
education. 


t 


A CHANGED WORLD 


It is perhaps trite to point out that we 
live in a changed world—vastly different from 
anything we have known before. It has 
been changed, on the one hand, by a series 
of remarkable scientific and political de- 
velopments and, on the other, by a threat to 
individual Ute and liberty unparalleled in 
history. 

Technologically, man is making steady 
progress toward the conquest of outer space. 
Artificial satellites are continually circling 
the earth in their orbits. Their development 
has opened almost limitless possibilities for 
the advancement of mankind in such fields 
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as radio communications, navigational and 
air safety, and weather forecasting. They 
may even help to improve our diet, our 
health, and many other aspects of our dally 
life. These prospects are within the realm 
of achievement provided that nations can 
agree to the use of outer space solely for 
peaceful purposes. This kind of agreement 
would have a momentous effect on relations 
between nations. Scientific and material ad- 
vantages would accrue to all mankind. Good 
faith. demonstrated on both sides of the 
Tron Curtain would also help to relax the 
tensions which now beset the world. 
However, developments in outer space are 
only a part of the miraculous gains which 
have been achieved in science and technol- 
ogy. Man is rapidly harnessing atomic en- 
ergy. This, too, will have a momentous 
impact in many facets of human endeavor. 
Fortunately, efforts are underway to achieve 
international development and control of 
these possibilities through the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, which came into be- 
ing last October and is now a going concern. 
THE CHALLENGE OF NATIONALISM 


These scientific advances haye been accom- 
panied by far-reaching political challenges. 
These political challenges stem mainly from 
the nationalism which is manifesting itself 
forecfully in the less developed countries, 


particularly in Asia and Africa. This dy- 


namic force carries with it an explosive po- 
tential which in some respects is comparable 
to that of a nuclear bomb. In every quarter 
of the world, peoples of these newly develop- 
ing countries, in addition to their demands 
for national sovereignty, are clamoring for 
the material benefits which they associate 
with independence. Three-quarters of the 
world's population live in squalor and misery. 
More and more, these peoples are insisting 
on a rising standard of living. They are 
impatient for tangible results. The Soviet 
Union is well aware of their hopes and 
ambitions and it is sparing no effort to ex- 
ploit thelr aspirations with promises of a 
short cut to paradise which in fact is a dark 
and narrow alley to slavery. 

These new developments are fast remold- 
ing man's entire relationship to his world 
and to the universe. The world, already 
shrunk modern means of communication 
and por tation, will shrink even further 
with the scientific advances which are now in 
their infancy. As a result, mankind will be- 
come increasingly interdependent. Common 
problems will require a common approach. 
International organizations such as the 
United Nations will be called upon to play 
an increasingly important role as a center 
for resolying these issues and promoting the 
well-being of mankind. á 

These are the elements of this new age and 
its challenges for mankind. But there is one 
other formidable challenge for us and the 
entire free world. I refer to the increased 
power of the Soviet Union as it enters the 
new age. < 

THE NATURE OF THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


The Soviet challenge is a multiple chal- 
lenge. It is primarily military in character. 
But it also has important scientific, politi- 
cal, economic, and educational aspects, 

The launching of the first sputnik provides 
a striking demonstration of the vast capa- 
bilities of the Soviet Union in science and 
technology. These capabilities have also 
been reflected in the military field where 
long-range missiles, including the ICBM, 
have been developed. As a result, the 
U. S. S. R. today hes a large nuclear striking 
power to which we and other free nations 
are constantly exposed. I might add in this 
connection that our advance warning time in 
case of surprise attack by missiles over the 
top of the world would amount to something 
like 15 minutes with no part of the country 
safe by virtue of distance. 
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Economically the Soviet threat provides 
equal cause for concern. In 30 short years 
the Soviet Union, at a terrific cost in human 
misery and suffering, has progressed from a 
backward agricultural country to the second 
most heavily industrialized nation in the 
world. According to Mr. Khbrushchey, the 
U. S. S. R. alms at “catching up and sur- 
passing the United States in per capita pro- 
duction within the shortest possible histori- 
cal period of time.“ The Soviet gross na- 
tional product is increasing between 6 and 
7 percent annually. During the past decade 
its output of electric power rose from 56.5 
billion to 210 billion kilowatt-hours, and oil 
production from 26 million to 98 million 
metric tons. By 1972 the Soviets plan to 
produce as much crude oil as the United 
States does today. Even the inveterate op- 
timist would agree that these are undeniable 
indications of a rapidly expanding economy. 

The Soviets also have been quick to use 
their increased economic might as a politi- 
cal weapon. Since World War If 20 new 
nations have emerged upon the world scene. 
The Soviets, aware of their intense desire 
for rapid industrialization, point to their own 
experience as concrete evidence of a quick 
and easy way to acquire this coveted status, 
and they follow it up with seemingly attrac- 
tive offers of assistance. In the past 2% 
years the Sino-Soviet bloo has committed 
the equivalent of about $1,900,000,000 in eco- 
nomic and military aid to these new states. 
The Communist bloc has more than doubled 
its trade with these countries since 1954. 

Nor is this economic offensive confined to 
the newly developing nations, About 70 per- 
cent of the Soviet Union's mereased trade 
outside the Communist bloo in 1957 was with 
the industrial nations of Western Europe. 

The implications of this economic ofen- 
sive are enormous. Unhampered by the 
checks and balances of democratic proce- 
dures at home, the Soviet Union is ffee to 
pursue a program of economic penetration 
which can bind the political machinery of 
unsuspecting nations to its will. 

This threat alone makes our trade and our 
foreign-assistance programs even more neces- 
sary than ever before. They are not give- 
away programs. They are essential to keep 
free nations strong in order that free men 
may stay free. By helping them maintain 
their freedom we help preserve ours. 

This increased Soviet power has encouraged 
their leaders to inject a more aggressive note 
into their foreign policy while simultaneously 
posing as the great champions of peace. They 
charge American aircraft with “provocative 
flights in the direction of the Soviet Union” 
over the Arctic Circle. Yet they flatly reject 
our proposals to set up international inspec- 
tion zones in the Arctic area. They plously 
announce their cessation of nuclear tests 
after completing the most extensive series 
of their own shrouded by the utmost secrecy. 
But they are curiously silent on proposals to 
stop producing nuclear weapons. They bru- 
tally suppress the freedom of the Hungarian 
people with tanks and troops. However, 
they refuse to allow a United Nations repre- 
sentative to enter the country to survey the 
situation on the grounds that it is “an in- 
ternal Hungarian matter,” They loudly pro- 
claim the virtues of peaceful coexistence. 
But they do their utmost to subvert the gov- 
ernments of newly developing countries in 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 

This aggressive Soviet policy is being im- 
plemented vigorously through the U. S. S. R.'s 
propaganda machinery on a broad front. 

These, then, are the main components of 
the Soviet challenge. Together they repre- 
sent a centrally directed, shrewdly and ruth- 
lessly executed campaigu for world domina- 
tion, 

The enhanced power of the U. S. 5. R— 
particularly in the scientific and technologi- 
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cal flelds—ts to a large degree the product 
of Soviet education. `The Soviets have as- 
signed top priority to the training of scien- 
tists and engineers in their schools and 
universities. This is a relatively easy task 
for an authoritarian state where people can 
be told what they must do. 


THE ROLE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


Education in the Soviet Union is as care- 
fully regimented as its industry. Also, like 
Soviet industry, the nation’s education sys- 
tem has been developed by compulsory meas- 
ures and for the purposes of the Soviet re- 
gime. For example, in 1914 there were 86,- 
500 students in institutions of higher learn- 
ing within the present boundaries of the 
Soviet Union. Last year there were 1,227,400. 
Again, some 10,700 specialists graduated from 
secondary and higher special educational in- 
stitutions in 1914. In 1955 they totaled 
1,634,000. These figures reflect the heavy 
Soviet emphasis on scientific training, and 
its practical application in engineering and 
technology. That is what the Soviet leaders 
wanted. That is what they got. 

Other aspects of Soviet education are also 
geared to the grim purposes of the state. 
For example, the Soviets require that per- 
sonnel in their forelgn-aid programs have 
a working knowledge of the language of the 
country to which they are sent. In the 
Soviet Union, every high-school student must 
study 1 foreign language for 6 years. 
he attends the university he must learn & 
second foreign language—which, signifi- 
cantly, must be one of the languages of Asia 
or Africa. 

There are, I might add, an amazing total 
of 10 million Soviet students studying Eng- 
lish. By comparison, half of our high schools 
do not teach any foreign language. In thos® 
which do, less than 15 percent of the stu- 
dents study a foreign language for even 48 
much as a year. Only 8,000 American stu- 
dents are studying Russian and those wh? 
are learning African and Asian languages 
are rarer still. 

T cite these hard facts to demonstrate that 
Soviet. education is a potent force to recko® 
with, Like everything else in Russia, it 15 
geared to the needs of the state; it is an 
essential instrument in implementing the 
expansionist policy of Soviet imperialism- 
It is carefully coordinated with Soviet for- 
eign policy objectives. 

MEETING THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


These challenges, of course, have not gone 
unmet by the United States. With 
bipartisan support, both in Congress and out, 
we have reacted vigorously to the Soviet 
threat. : 

1. We have contributed strong support to 
the United Nations as a proven instrument of 
collective security and as a center for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and the de- 
velopment of programs to improve man’s 
in life. The United Nations has provided u“ 
with a powerful forum in which we can pre- 
sent our policies and expose the fallacies 1 
Soviet propaganda. 

2. The United States has built up its ow] 
Defense Establishment to insure not oni 
ourselves but the entire free world aga 
the awful perils of surprise attack. The 
Strategio Air Command aided by the latest 
monitoring devices and an elaborate detec” 
tion and warning system provides the pack 
bone of this powerful deterrent, Our oth 
weapons—the nuclear submarine, rockets cor 
rocket launching devices—in fact the entit? 
arsenal of our modern weaponry is main 
tained at peak quality. ve 

3. In cooperation with our allies, we ha 
developed regional collective security 1115 
tems, which today provide the free world Wit? 
its chief defense against potential Folly 
sion by the Soviet Union. I refer specifi tic 
to such arrangements as the North Atlan 
Treaty Organization, and the Southeast 
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Treaty Organization. Equally important is 
the fact that these regional agreements are 
Promoting not only military cooperation 
among their members, but also cooperation in 
the political, economic and cultural fields, 

4. Our mutual-security program is helping 
Triendly nations to equip and maintain 
armed forces for their own and our defense. 
Jt is also assisting the less developed coun- 
tries to build up sufficient economic strength 
to maintain their freedom and help sustain 
the peace. Unlike the Soviet Union we do 
not want political satellites. But we do need 
strong allies who can help us repel aggression 
anywhere, and strong allies need strong econ- 
Omies and stable governments. 

5. The United States also has taken posl- 
tive steps to meet the Soviets’ worldwide 
Propaganda campaign. The United States 

ormation Agency carries out a program 
Which presents honestly and factually all 
Aspects of American life. Truth is the most 

Pressive asset of this program. It is sig- 
Rificant that the Soviets spend more money 
on jamming the Voice of America broadcasts 
than we spend on the entire operations of the 
United States Information Agency. Ob- 
Vously, the truth hurts the Soviet Union. 

We and our allies have in short built. up 
& fabric of political, military, and economic 

enses unparalleled in history. I do not 
believe, however, that it would be immodest 
to Suggest.that the support of this fabric de- 
pends in large measure on us, our strength, 
ability, and resourcefulness. It is in this 
Context that American education—particu- 
larly higher education—has an extremely 
Vital role to play. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Obviously, education in a free society does 
Operate in the Soviet manner. We must 
Meet the challenge in our own way. I do not 
t lieve that the way to meet the challenge is 
or every student to decide suddenly that he 
Must become a scientist, or an engineer. The 
Tevelation of Soviet scientific capabilities has 
uced widespread demands that some- 
g be done soon to improve the quality of 
Our scientific training and the quantity of 
Our scientists and engineers. Necessary as 
is, 1 do not believe that it is the com- 
Plete answer to our educational needs. 
Th fact, the social sciences are already 
es behind the physical sciences. If, in 
Spite of this unfortunate Ing, we should make 
the mistake of Overemphasizing science at 
expense of the humanites and the social 
tees, we will run the grave danger of 
‘Owing our educational system out of bal- 
nce and “turning out students who are in- 
tellectually unequipped to face the complex 
Problems of the modern world. Our needs 
Ste far deeper and cannot be met by a single 
action of this kind. 
Confess I am at à loss to know whether we 
Ould chastise the physical sclentist or the 
m scientist for the dangerous predica- 
ent we are in. But I do know that if man's 
in tical ability does not begin to match his 
Ventive genius in the field of science, If 
in government and international 
wganization does not begin to keep pace 
bea progress in technology, mankind will 
ly face collective suicide. 
NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD LEARNING 


Clearly, one basic need is a fundamental 
hange in American attitudes toward learn- 
and knowledge. Unfortunately, the place 

Scholar in American life has never 
8 as high as it should; all too often 

hers are looked upon as peculiar indi- 
uuns who teach because they can't find 
Ything else in life to do. 

in Anti-intellectual atmosphere—which 
Y, deed regretable—hns its other aspects. 
apne Students with a genuine desire and 

ty for learning are sometimes socially 
aduta by their fellow students. The 
and t “egg-head" is treated with equal scorn 
Ming wot e. And is times the inqulrimg 
even associated with disloyalty or 
"Ubversion, end 
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Now obviously this not not an ideal at- 
mosphere in which to expect education to 
flourish and a revitalization of the arts and 
sciences to take place. Unless we can cul- 
tiyate among our students a genuine desire 
to learn because they want to learn, and 
unless there is real respect and admiration 
for the teacher, any learning that may occur 
will, at best, be superficial in nature. 

THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


Our current attitudes toward education are 
reflected in the parsimonious manner in 
which we reward our teachers socially as 
well as financially. The amount of money we 
spend on education in this country is woe- 
fully inadequate. We devote approximately 
5 percent of our national income to edu- 
cation; the Russians spend in the neighbor- 
hood of 17 percent. The Russian professor 
is paid far more than his American counter- 
part, 

Apart from that, consider the contrast 
between the two in terms of prestige and 
status in the community. Soviet scientists, 
professors, and teachers constitute an elite 
class. They are at the pinnacle of Russian 
society. Nor is this all they receive. There 
are material and visible signs of their privi- 
leged position. They are allotted the best 
apartments in the city and plush villas in 
the country. Their children attend the best 
schools. Their families enjoy the choice 
vacation spots. They are honored by the 
state in numerous ways so as to enhance 
their position of social and moral authority. 
Now I do not suggest we should create such 


~ an elite class or Institute a slavish adulation 


of the teaching profession. But in a democ- 
racy, where freedom of thought is the bed- 
rock of our free institutions, there is no 
higher calling. Our teachers, more than 
any other group, are the molders ot to- 
morrow's ideas, the caretakers of tomorrow's 
civilization, We are penny wise and pound 
foolish in the extreme if we fail to accord 
to them at least the recognition and the 
compensation which we provide for labor, 
government workers, and the armed services. 


NEW EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


However, a changed attitude toward learn- 
ing itself is not enough. In addition, we 
must reevaluate our concept of the nature 
and purposes of education tf we are to de- 
velop the kind of leadership and intelligent 
citizenry essential to our survival as a free 
society. 

True, we need scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, but we cannot afford their being 
politically illiterate. Their role in society 
is so important that they must be acutely 
aware of the forces at work in the world 
about them. In particular, communism 
must be understood. It is not enough to 
hate communism or to berate it. Clearly it 
is not something that can be swept under 
the rug. Communism must be understood— 
its origins and history, its techniques, 
strengths, and weaknesses, together with its 
specious appeal—if it is to be combatted 
effectively. Anything short of teaching our 
students the cold, hard facts about com- 
munism constitutes a dereliction of our 
duty as citizens and is gambling with our 
heritage of freedom. 

But education has far broader purposes 
than an understanding of the Soviet chal- 
lenge. 

In this connection the colleges and uni- 
versities have a tremendously challenging 
role. Personally, I would like to see more 
community education activities on_ world 
affairs, and expansion. of the student ex- 
change program. I would like to see more 
faculty members coming to Washington to 
be exposed to our problems at first hand, 
and more government officials returning to 
the college campus where they could teach 
and think and charge their intellectual 
batteries. 

Above all I should like to see the colleges 
and universities make a concerted effort to 
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reach the leaders of tomorrow—especially 
students in medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
the humanities, the physical sciences and 
education—with broad-gaged -courses in 
world affairs. No student should be per- 
mitted to escape from his tour of duty in 
the classroom without a sound grasp of the 
Nation-State system and the forces that 
make for war and peace in the world. 


TRAINING FOR RESPONSIBILITIES OF WORLD 
LEADERSHIP 


Americans must prepare themselves to as- 
sume the increasing responsibilities of free 
world leadership. One fundamental require- 
ment in this preparation, In my opinion, is 
a broader and deeper understanding of cer- 
tain basic forces at work in the world. Only 
increased attention to history, Government, 
economics, and foreign affairs will provide 
this understanding. Such an understanding 
must be as widespread among our potential 
leaders as it is deep and solid, otherwise it 
will avail us little. 

In addition, our educational system must 
place more emphasis on those vast arenas of 
knowledge which stretch beyond the tradi- 
tional confines of Western culture and civil- 
ization. History and culture do not stop at 
the eastern end! of the Mediterranean Sea 
nor at the Golden Gate in San Francisco, 
True, most of our students today were born 
into a world in which Western concepts were 
dominant. But they will exercise their re- 
sponsibilities in a world in which Western 
concepts must be reconciled and harmonized 
with those of Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa. Perhaps the most significant devel- 
opment of our time is the persistent quest 
of these newly developing nations for equal- 
ity, freedom, and progress. It is imperative, 
therefore, that we learn more about their 
cultures, their histories, their languages, and 
their aspirations if we are to carry out the 
responsibilities we have assumed. 

Finally, I believe that Americans must be 
trained to be at home in the world in which 
we live, In the mid-twentieth century this 
means the entire globe, Someone has called 
it “training for overseasmanship.“ This in- 
volves not only an understanding of the 
other person's language and his sense of 
values. We must also have a deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of our own heri- 
tage and its cultural values which we can 
transmit to other people in a manner which 
will command their attention and respect, 
With our vast commitments all around the 
globe, the development of these qualities and 
abilities is absolutely essential. 

MORE EMPHASIS ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


This leads me to make one final comment 
about our serious neglect of foreign lan- 
gauges. Far too many Americans, both offi- 
cial and unofficial, are doing their business 
abroad in English. Far too many Americans 
are taking the easy way out. 

A foreign language can be a discouraging 
barrier to understanding or it can be a help- 
ful bridge leading to fruitful contacts with 
the people of other lands. What we need 
now is a great revival of foreign language 
teaching in our schools and colleges. For 
uniess we move quickly to fill this dangerous 
gap. the Soviet Union will possess an incal- 
culnble advantage in the long period of cold 
war diplomacy that stretches ahead ot us. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


In another extremely difficult period in 
American history, Abraham Lincoln com- 
mented as follows; 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, 80 we 
must think anew and act anew.” 

Once again the times call for fresh thought 
and fresh action. But I have a deep and 
abiding confidence in the common sense of 
the American people and. their ability to face 
up to challenges—once they are identified 
and understood—with courage and decision, 
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Here, it seems to me, is the greatest lesson 
the past decade has taught us. We must 
assume that we have ahead of us a long and 
tedious period of sacrifice and sustained 
effort. During this period, we must not only 
understand the serious nature of the threat 
we face, but we must the will to meet 
it. There is no alternative if the free world 
is to survive. 

Arnold Toynbee has written that societies 
have often been spurred to self-improve- 
ment in the face of external challenges, If 
the threat our society now faces teaches us 
to place a higher premium on our intellec- 
tual and educational resources, it will have 
served at least one useful purpose. 

Many people have asked me whether there 
is, in fact, any real basis for agreement with 
the Soviet Union. Is it possible, in view of 
their aggressive attitude, to find any com- 
mon ground so that tensions may be relaxed 
and the danger of nuclear war reduced? 

Despite the frustrations we have en- 
countered in negotiating with the Russians, 
I am convinced there is some ground for 
hope, In 1955, for example, after 10 years 
of painful negotiations, the Soviet Union 
finally signed the treaty that granted Aus- 
tria its independence, And in 1957, after 
long and bitter opposition, the Soviets 

to the creation of the new Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

These two examples demonstrate that 
agreement with the U. S. S. R., in some areas, 
is not impossible to find. But in our endless 
search for agreement we must never permit 
ourselves to become discouraged, either with 
respect to particular foreign-policy issues 
or with respect to the general trend of So- 
viet policy. This would be fatal to our 

cause. 

If we are to prevent Soviet imperialism 
from dominating the world, the dogged per- 
sistence of the Russians must be matched 
with equal persistence and determination on 
out part. If we do this, the Soviet Union 
may eventually come to realize that it is in 
its national interest to make some accom- 
modation to the free-world position. 

We must remember, however, that the 
challenge we face is not a short-run proposi- 
tion. Soviet leaders are not handicapped 
by any timetable. The cold war—with all 
its trickery, its subversion and sabotage, and 
even its peripheral wars—may run for 10 or 
20 or 30 years or more. > 

The role of our colleges and universities 
will become more important as the threat 
of Soviet imperialism becomes more long 
range in nature. Up to the present we have 
maintained our position in the world with 
the help of regional alliances, nuclear 
weapons, and foreign aid. But the empha- 
sis is gradually shifting. Ideas are becoming 
Just as important as nuclear weapons, and 
university classrooms as important as mili- 
tary installations. 

This in essense is the challenge which 
confronts America and the graduating class 
of 1958. Let us not waver in our deter- 
mination to preserve our heritage of free- 
dom in a free world of free men and women. 


Mrs. J. K. W. Hailman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the city of Pittsburgh suffered the loss 
of à distinguished and beloved woman, 
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Mrs. Johanna Knowles Woodwell Hail- 


man. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of July 
2, 1958, carried a tribute to Mrs. Hail- 
man which expresses the admiration of 
the people of our whole community for 
her public service and civic interest in 
many fields. The world of culture has 
lost a distinguished artist and art col- 
lector. As an artist, her own paintings 
have been accepted many times in the 
Carnegie international exhibit. Only 
last year she was chosen by our Penn- 
sylvania State administration as being 
a distinguished daughter of Pennsyl- 
vania, for which she received a medal 
and citation. Josey Hailman lived alone 
in her Victorian family home for many 
years and entertained many friends with 
the flawless, loyal service of her house- 
hold staff. She died a young 87, active, 
interested, and energetic. 

I am particularly interested in point- 
ing out to people who read this RECORD, 
who are troubled by the loss of loved 
ones or are lonely, or feel that the bur- 
dens of age and sickness are heavy, that 
with spirit and the ambition to partici- 
pate in community projects, you can 
make your lives a joy to your friends, 
the people around you and an asset to 
the community where you live, through 
good civic service. 

To people who are afflicted with dia- 
betes and arthritis-as well as to others 
who must live on a limited diet, it 
should be noted that Mrs. Hailman was 
under doctor’s care and was required 
to use insulin and had to watch her diet 
and activities, day and night for 25 
years. 

Such pluck, energy and courage with 
friendly high spirit and devotion should 
be recorded in this Recorp permanently 
for future generations to know as an 
example and to learn that such remark- 
able people as Mrs. Hailman have lived 
in our day and generation, 

The Carnegie Museum and Art Gal- 
lery of Pittsburgh, the garden clubs, the 
observatory, the Phipps Pittsburgh Con- 
servatory of Winter Flower Gardens, the 
Carnegie International Exhibit, the 
many schoolchildren and the many 
clubs to which she belonged know of 
the great warmhearted human interest 
of her activities. We in Pittsburgh 
note with sorrow the closing of her 
beautiful house with its art collection 
and antique furniture and her wonder- 
fully rambling studio containing her 
easel and hundreds of paintings, 

We in Pittsburgh salute her. 

The article follows: 

Mas. J. K. W. HATLMAN 

Pittsburgh lost a distinguished citizen in 
the death this week of Mra. Johanna 
Knowles Woodwell Hailman. For more than 
half a century she had been one of the 
city’s leading artists and a patron of the 
arts, 

Mrs. Hallman exhibited In a show in 1895 
that marked, the opening of the Oarnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. A year later, her 
work was seen in the first Carnegie Inter- 
national exhibit. She has been represented 
in nearly every International since then and 
3 of her paintings are in the Carnegie In- 
stitute’s permanent collection. 

This artist had the good fortune to de- 
velop her talents while representational art 
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was stil in fashion. Consequently a critic 
was able to describe her work as “gay and 
wholesome and without complexes“ —a fine 
tribute to a good artist. 

It wasn't just as an artist, however, that 
Mrs, Hailman made an impact upon the 
community. She was also an effective work- 
er in the field of civic improvement and 
once served as a member of the City Plan- 
ning Commission, 

Her activities as a good citizen should, like 
her work as an artist, provide inspiration 
for all. 


Bob Sibley, Newspaperman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the avi- 
ation and newspaper world, particularly 
in New England, was saddened last Fri- 
day as a result of the tragic loss of 15 
lives in the Air Force jet tanker plane 
crash at Westover Air Force Base near 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Among the victims was an old and 
valued friend, Robert B. Sibley of Bel- 
mont, Mass., a former Worcester news- 
paperman who held a nationwide 
reputation as one of the country’s top 
aviation experts in his position of avia- 
tion editor of the Boston Traveler. 
loss is indeed great, not only to his 
bereaved family and the newspaper be 
served so faithfully, but also to the 
cause of aviation which he helped 
advance through his able writings. 

First and last, Bob Sibley was a g 
newspaperman. In fact, among news- 
papermen he was known as one of the 
best rewrite men in the field. It was his 
daily job to take the raw news of the 
day as it came over the phone and tele- 
type and rework it into smooth English 
prose for the printed columns of 
newspaper. 

The job of rewrite man is a fascinat- 
ing one and calls for top performance 
and competence almost every minute 
the working day. As the deadline ap- 
proaches for various successive editions 
of the newspaper, the rewrite man 
working under steadily increasing pres- 
sure, perhaps handling several fast 
breaking news stories at once, keeping 
track of developments for succ 
editions, and turning out fast news copy 
during the turmoil and activity of the 
average newspaper office. 

Bob Sibley was that kind of news- 
paperman. 

In addition, after his rewrite duties 
had come to an end when the last edition 
had gone to press, Bob Sibley wrote H. 
daily aviation column for the next days 
edition of the Traveler. 

He was one of the pioneers in avia” 
tion newswriting and the winner of nu- 
merous awards for his vigorous cam 
paigns to advance aviation. It was 
good fortune to work with Bob Sibley 
in two of his many campaigns for the 
advancement of aviation in Massachu- 
setts—the installation of ground-coP- 
trolled approach radar equipment at 
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Logan International Airport in Boston 
and the return of State-owned facilities 
at Hanscom Air Force Base in nearby 
Bedford.to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts as auxiliary air facilities to 
Logan. 

Bob campaigned for GCA in the mid- 
forties when these initials meant little 
or nothing to the air-traveling public. 
At that time Logan would have been 
among the first commercial airports in 
the country to obtain this equipment if 
the Commonwealth had been able to ob- 
tain the trained specialists able to oper- 
atet his equipment, because the Air 
Force, at my insistence, was ready to 
release surplus GCA equipment to Boston 
for installation. at Logan. 

Countless New Englanders are grate- 
ful to Bob Sibley for his successful cam- 
Paign to bring low-cost scheduled air- 
Coach service to Boston. In addition, he 
campaigned successfully for the installa- 


„tion of cockpit radar for airline pilots, 


a vital safety feature. He was one of 
the first civilians to fly on the secret 
B-29 superfortress, the B-36, the 10- 
engine bomber, the B-32, the Convair 
bomber, and the F-94, the Starfire jet 
interceptor. 

Bob Sibley received numerous awards 
for his work in the cause of aviation. 
He was president of the Aero Club of 
New England, chairman of the baord of 
governors of the Aviation Writers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, and executive secre- 
tary of the New England Aviation Trades 
Association. 

In 1948 he won the TWA award for 
outstanding aviation writing. Editor 
and Publisher magazine, the newspaper 
trade journal, cited him in 1949 for his 
Successful campaign against Air Force 
Policy of withholding names of casual- 
ties in air crashes, 

At the time of his tragic death, Bob 
Sibley, only 57, had already left his mark 
in the aviation and newspaper worlds. 
A newspaperman all his life, he pre- 
viously worked for the old Worcester 
Post as a police reporter, one of the best 
in the business, they still say in Worces- 
ter. He was later acting night city edi- 
tor for the Worcester Telegram, trans- 
ferring to the Boston Traveler in 1939. 
He was born in Worcester and attended 
Public schools in that city. 

Bob Sibley is mourned and missed by 
all who knew him. His friendliness, his 
devotion to his work, and his great con- 
tributions to aviation will long be re- 
membered. To his bereaved family I 
tender most heartful sympathy for the 
Ereat loss they have sustained. 

In his eternal rest may the good Lord 
bless and keep him. 


Flag Lines Harting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in th the 
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Recor, I insert the following editorial 
from the San Francisco Examiner of 
June 26, 1958: 

FLAG LINES HURTING 


This country's international airlines, long 
the world’s finest, are losing ground to for- 
eign competitors. And it appears that an 
excess of generosity by the State Depart- 
ment has much to do with it. 

In 1949 American- flag lines carried 75 per- 
cent of all air traffic between the United 
States and other countries; last year the 
figure had dropped to 63 percent. During 
this time foreign-flag lines with entry into 
this country increased from 22 to 39, 

It is particularly painful to note that, 
while American-flag carriers were getting 
only 63 percent of the traffic last year, Amer- 
ican citizens made up 67 percent of the total 
international passengers. 

Should this trend be permitted to con- 
tinue unchecked, American-flag airlines will 
suffer the same debilitation that overtook 
the American merchant marine—a debilita- 
tion that is being repaired only at a huge 
cost to tax subsidies. 

Strong American- flag carriers on world air 
routes are vital to this country’s commerce 
and diplomacy in peacetime and to military 
strength in war. They were never more 
vital than now when Aeroflot, the giant Rus- 
sian airline, is beginning to compete on in- 
ternational routes with its new jets. Amer- 
ican-flag lines, by contrast, find themselves 
growing competitively weaker at the very 
time they are trying to find the hundreds of 
millions of dollars needed for conversion to 
jets. 

Several factors enter into the declining 
American-fiag position. The preventable 
one we are concerned with here is a State 
Department policy. Under that policy the 
lines of several countries have been per- 
mitted to take over a share of the market to 
which neither thetr population size nor eco- 
nomic importance entitles them. American 
domestic carriers have suffered from the 
policy too 

The policy is undergoing review, That is 
good—if the result is a new policy reversing 
this dangerous trend. 


Results of 1958 Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received the results of my final ques- 
tionnaire which I sent to the Democrat 
and Republican voters who reside in the 
25th Congressional District of California, 
in order to obtain their views on some of 
the important issues facing our country. 
This is my last questionnaire because I 
am retiring from the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the end of this year. 

My annual questionnaire has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful to me during my 8 
years’ service in the Congress and I be- 
lieve it has given my constituents an op- 
portunity to participate directly in the 
governmental process. As long as the 
elected representatives of the people are 


willing to seek the advice and suggestions 


of those they represent, there will be no 
danger of dictatorship in the United 
States. 

I believe the response to my poll letter 
this year was greater than ever before. 
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I am gratified at the many thousands of 
replies I have received, and I regret that 
the volume is so great that it will be im- 
possible for me to answer each question- 
naire individually. 

The following is the compilation of the 
answers: 


1. Should the United States continue nu- 
clear tests? Yes, 81 percent. No, 16 percent. 
No opinion, 3 percent. 

2. Should President Eisenhower meet at a 
summit conference with Russia's Khrushchev 
in the near future? Yes, 49 percent. No, 41 
percent. No opinion, 10 percent. 

3. Should a single Federal agency be es- 
tablished to control the Nation's diminishing 
airspace? Yes, 84 percent, No, 10 percent, 
No opinion, 6 percent. 

4. Should Congress pass laws requiring 
labor unions to make public reports on wel- 
fare and pension funds? Yes, 96 percent, 
No, 2 percent. No opinion, 2 percent. 

5. Should Congress cut taxes as an anti- 
recessian measure even though it might cause 
more inflation? Tes, 25 percent. No, 71 
percent. No opinion, 4 percent. 

6. Should the Federal Government finance 
the bulk of our Nation's educational pro- 
gram rather than the States even though it 
might result in greater Federal control? Yes, 
11 percent. No, 84 percent. No opinion, 5 
percent. 

7. Should we reduce farm subsidies in an 
effort to obtain more funds to finance our 
defense program? Yes, 59 percent. No, 29 
percent. No opinion, 12 percent, 


Salute to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
10th year of the existence of the State 
of Israel, it is inspiring to stop and look 
at the accomplishments of that democ- 
racy. The following article which ap- 
peared in the summer 1958 issue of the 
Franklin News, published by the Frank- 
lin Society Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, of New York City, is worthy of 
the attention of our colleagues: 

SALUTE TO ISRAEL 


When Israel was founded by authority of 
the United Nations, the countryside looked 
little different than in biblical times—vir- 
tually a desert. Today, only 10 years later 
its fields fiourish with growing crops and its 
cities with modern industry. In the begin- 
ning food was scarce. The essentials for 
life—bread, milk, and eggs were barely in 
sufficient supply to feed its 650 inhabi- 
tants. Now with a population t three 
times larger it has an ample 3 of amry 
products and by 1960 expects to reach 
agricultural independence. Faded eee — 
dead past are the once scornful voices of 
those who predicted miserable defeat for the 
“wandering Jew." They could never succeed 
in a land of their own for they are essen- 
tially merchants and moneychangers,” said 
the scoffer. 

Only about the size of Massachusetts in 
area, Israel has offered a haven to the 
wronged from all lands. Since its founding, 
survivors from the Nazi holocaust, refugees 
from Iron Curtain lands, the persecuted from 
all parts of the globe have streamed to the 
little nation which held an outstretched 
hand to the oppressed. Continually harassed 
by its Arab neighbors, it has nevertheless 
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actually integrated a peaceful population of 
over 300,000 Arabs under its protective wing. 
Perhaps the struggle of the Jews in Israel 
may well be compared to that of the Ameri- 
can colonists who sought the religious free- 
dom to worship God in their own way. Sim- 
Uar to the early settlers on our shores who 
carved a mighty nation from stark wilder- 
ness, this plucky little free state in the old 
world labors to do likewise. 
We at Franklin Society Federal wish every 
success to this country of industrious and 
thrifty folk. 


Keeping an Eye on Our Wandering 
' Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OP VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the House has been given re- 
peated evidence of the diligent and effec- 
tive service being performed in the inter- 
est of all taxpaying citizens by our col- 
league, the Honorable Porter Harpy, Jr., 
of Virginia, and his associates of the 
International Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The subcommittee’s recently issued re- 
port on foreign-aid construction proj- 
ects is commended to the attention of 
those who profess anguish at the failure 
of Congress to provide every last dollar 
of the budget estimate for foreign aid. 
Stanch friends of the mutual security 
program are among the members of the 
subcommittee, but their painstaking in- 
vestigation of the program’s overseas ad- 
ministration reflects a proper conviction 
that no activity of government merits a 
license to waste the public funds. 

The work of the Hardy subcommittee 


has not gone unnoticed in the press, as 


witness editorials from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of July 1, 1958, and the 
Wall Street Journal of July 2, 1958, which 
I include under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch edito- 
rial follows: 

No Wonovrr Forson Am Was Cor 


If the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA), the nonmilitary side of our 
Federal Government's mutual security pro- 
gram, had tightened up on its overall man- 
agement, Congress might not have slashed 
President Eisenhower's foreign-ald program 
by $872 million late last week. 

But on the eve of the vote in the House, 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee issued another devastating report 
concerning ICA management—this time 
with respect to the award of forelgn-aid 
construction contracts. 

This report, compiled by a subcommittee 
headed by Representative Porter Harpy, Jr., 
of Virginia’s Norfolk-Portsmouth district. 
Was approved by the full committee, of 
which Representative WrLLIYaAM L. Dawson, 
of Chicago, is chairman. Its blistering ob- 
servations include the statement that al- 
though this country has expended more than 
60 billion dollars’ worth of foreign ald 
throughout the non-Soviet world, the re- 
sults have been disappointing, and: 
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“There is an increasing body of evidence, 
much of it carefully and painstakingly as- 
sembled over the past few years by this 
committee, that the way our foreign-aid 
program is conducted is a principal source 
of the disparity between results achieved 
and sums expended.” 

Six specific criticisms are made of the 
handling of major foreign- aid construction 
projects, under the general heading of “in- 
adequate, indifferent, and incompetent,” as 
follows: 

“(1) Inadequate advance planning. 

“(2) Defective standards and procedures 
for the award and administration of con- 


“(3) Indifference to alleged confllets of 
interest. 

“(4) Incompetent supervision of the pro- 
curement of construction equipment. 

“(5) Poor coordination between field mis- 
sions and Washington and among divisions 
in Washington having responsibility with 
respect to construction projects. 

(6) Excessive reliance on political factors 
to excuse deviations from sound procedures.” 

These findings are similar to those re- 
turned unanimously by the Hardy subcom- 
mittee slightly more than a year ago with 
respect to the overall management of ICA. 
As far as we can determine, little or noth- 
ing was done about those findings, which 
doubtless accounts for the latest conclusions 
of the same group concerning ICA’s con- 
struction projects. 

Our readers may recall that the Hardy 
subcommittee reported in May 1957, that 
the General Accounting Office had advised 
ICA in 1954 of glaring weaknesses and in- 
efficiencies in the program, and stated that 
it could not get corrective action. The 
Hardy subcommittee, composed of eight Re- 
publicans and Demoorats, studied those find- 
ings and the subsequent performance of 
ICA, and came up with equally blistering 
criticism of the Agency’s performanoe. 

In brief, it found that there were many 
opportunities for juggling 10A (i. e., tax- 
payers) funds; that planning was inade- 
quate; that there is often no assurance that 
the participating country wants the money 
or will provide any part of the total cost; 
that there is an average difference of 30 per- 
cent between the amounts illustratively 
proposed by ICA for given programs and 
the amounts actually spent; that ICA con- 
sistently asks for and receives more money 
than it has ever been abie to use in the 
year for which requested, and so on. 

Given this sort of reckless squandering 
of the funds of American citizens, it is not 
surprising that resistance to the program 
is mounting, or that it was cut heavily last 
week. 

The Times-Dispatch is by no means op- 
posed to all foreign ald. It believes, for 
example, that in such countries as South 
Korea, South Vietnam and Formosa finan- 
cial aid to those governments is vital, as a 
means of holding thelr Communist enemies 
in check. But such aid, there and else- 
where, should be carefully expended on 
necessary projects, and not wastefully 
thrown away without adequate planning, 
supervision or followthrough. 

The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, and its International Operations 
Subcommittee, headed by Representative 
Handr, have rendered another public service 
in pointing out again just how sloppy and 
inefficient much of the ICA operation is. 


The Wall Street Journal editorial fol- 
lows: x 
INDIFFERENT AND INCOMPETENT 
When foreign-ald mistakes are called to 
the attention of the program's defenders, the 
usual reply is intended to be disarming. In 
effect it is this: “Of course some mistakes 
are made; the foreign-aid people are only 
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human. But the great good accomplished 
far outweighs the errors.” 

This rebuttal has always seemed to us 
somewhat suspect on both its assumptions: 
That great good is actually being accom- 
plished, and that the mistakes are in fact 
relatively trivial. Now a House Government 
Operations Subcommittee has issued a report 
full of interesting material on both conten- 
tions. The report is mainly concerned with 
foreign aid construction projects, but its 
overtones are considerably broader. 

The way these projects are carried out by 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the study observes, is “inadequate, in- 
different, and incompetent.” Among many 
other criticisms, it charges inadequate plan- 
ning. As a result, the cost of the undertak- 
ings usually exceeds the estimates so much 
as to make the estimates of doubtful value; 
thus ten projects originally estimated at 
$138 million will actually cost between $160 
million and $200 million. 

Other criticisms of the ICA include in- 
difference to conflicts of interest—for ex- 
ample, failing to prevent Government offi- 
cials from fayoring firms which might em- 
ploy them later; poor procedures for award- 
ing contracts; incompetent supervision of 
eqipment procurement; and faulty coordina- 
tion. Perhaps the key to all the other short- 
comings is, in the report's words, “excessive 
reliance on ‘political urgency’ to excuse de- 
viations from sound procedures.” In other 
words, anything goes so long as it ostensibly 
serves to make a good impression abroad. 

Some people may find it possible to swal- 
low this end-justifies-the-means doctrine 
But what about the end—all the great good 
supposedly being accomplished? The report 
considers the egregious errors in foreign 
aid to be a major reason why the United 
States has not won more friends in foreign 
nations, It says there is “an increasing body 
of evidence that the way we conduct our 
foreign-aid program is a principal source of 
the disparity between results achieved and 
sums expended,” 

The subcommittee has produced an indict- 
ment which cannot be turned away with & 
amile—or safely ignored by a Congress now 
preparing to authorize still more taxpayer 
billions to be thrown about with indifference 
and Incompetence. re 


Interstate Compacts on Highway Trafic 
Safety 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


* OF MARYLAND i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, as we 
on the Special Subcommittee on c 
Safety have gone deeper and deeper 
into the problem of traffic safety, on® 
thing has always been clearly apparen 
and that is that there is a great need 
for standardization and coordina 
effort. House Joint Resolution 221 
would open an avenue whereby the 
States could join together in a las 
agreement for the promotion of traffic 
safety, and I feel that its author, the 
gentleman from Indiana, should be con- 
gratulated for his farsightedness. e 
resolution before us would not 
anyone to do anything. It would sim- 
ply make it possible for the 
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States to unify their efforts in this field. 
Quite possibly it might provide the in- 
centive for the various States to come 
up with an answer to this terrible sit- 
uation which elaims so many thousands 
of lives every year, I urge that the 
Measure be adopted. 


The Status of American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


J OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Tecently there was released a report pub- 
lished by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
on the status of American education 
today. It is to be hoped that the facts 
Contained in this report—facts of vital 
significance for the future of the United 
States—will be broadcast throughout the 
country for all toread andstudy. As the 
New York Times has succinctly put it: 
“It is already later than most of us are 
Willing to believe.” 

So that the import of this report may 
be fully before us, I insert in the RECORD, 
under unanimous consent, an editorial 
from the New York Times, an article by 
Gene Currivan appearing in the same 
Paper on June 29, and an editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
On the same date: 

[From the New York Times] 
EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE 

The stimulating report on the mounting 
Crisis in education published by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund is a challenge to the 
American people to take action before it is 
too late. It is already later than most of us 
are willing to believe. 

As this study, prepared by a 15-man panel 

ed by John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corp., makes clear, the problems 
are qualitative as well as quantitative. They 
Can be answered only by the expenditure of 
large sums of money; but money alone is 
not nearly enough. They require for their 
Solution an imaginative, multifaceted, fiex- 
ible method of attack, and one that stresses 
the cultivation of individual talent while 
Never losing sight of the basic democratic 
ae of equality of educational oppor- 

t 


. 

Instead of yielding to the popular fallacy 
t everything will be all right if we can 
Only turn out a few thousand more scien- 
tists every year to match the Russians, the 
r report suggests that we prepare our- 
Selves for a constant and growing demand 
for talent of all varieties and * * attempt 
to meet the specific needs of the future by 
elevating the quantity and quality of tal- 
ented individuals of all kinds. Of course, 
ere has to be a major expansion in science 
but the fact is that there has to 

be a major expansion all along the line. 
Money? Our schools are overcrowded, 
Understaffed and ill-equipped. -And the fig- 
Ures are there to prove it. The situation is 
rapidly getting worse, not better. In addi- 
to money, our schools need an unspar- 
ing Teexamination of current practices, pat- 
terns of organization and objectives. There 
Ought to be some basic revision in teacher- 
training requirements, in techniques, in cur- 
noulum. There ought to be a much 
Stronger guidance program for students, 


: 
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There ought to better testing methods. 
There ought to be, basically, a more ad- 
vanced public attitude toward the vital im- 
portance of a superior educational system. 
This latest of the series of Rockefeller re- 
ports helps to point the way. 


EDUCATION IN REVIEW—REPORT BY ROCKEFEL- 
LER Fuxp Succrests BROAD CHANGES IN 
School METHODS 

(By Gene Currivan) 

A report by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
which took as its basic thesis the concept 
that all men are not equally endowed with 
the capacity to learn and should not be 
educated as though they were, provoked 
some debate in education circles last week. 

The report called for a deep revision of 
the educational system along lines that 
would constitute a revolution, to modernize 
its structure and change its approaches, 
both as to students, teachers and methods 
of instruction, It was prepared by a 15- 
member panel under the chairmanship of 
John W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation of New York, It was the fourth 
of a series in a special studies project es- 
tablished in 1956 to assess major foreign and 
domestic opportunities likely to confront 
the United States over the next 10 to 15 years. 

The latest report takes a sharp and criti- 
càl look at an overcrowded, understaffed, 
ill-equipped school system and recommends 
a complete reexamination of current edu- 
cational practices. 

It calls for daring and aggressive action at 
once, not only to meet a newly 
Soviet challenge, but to keep up with our 
own technological progress, which started 
gaining momentum long before orbitting 
earth satellites focused our attention on it. 
Up to the advent of the satellites, we ap- 
peared to be taking our educational progress, 
or lack of it, for granted, the report noted, 


REACTION IS FAVORABLE 


While the report has not yet been widely 

distributed, the first reaction was generally 
favorable. Educators generally welcomed its 
broad treatment of the subject, although 
some called attention to weaknesses in the 
report. 
One of the fundamental concepts of the 
report's approach to an educational system 
that would mect our needs is the acceptance 
of the proposition that men are unequal. 
They may be born equal or are equal under 
the law, the report holds, but they are un- 
equal in capacities. In substance, the re- 
port says, we should not waste too much 
effort on those who cannot absorb a normal 
diet of learning. 

It urges long-term planning, better guid- 
ance to identify and direct the talented, and 
general recognition that teaching is a dig- 
nified profession. 

Other recommendations and conclusions 
were: 

Teaching: Preparation for precollege 
teaching should be taken out of its rigid 
and shallow channels; superior teachers 
should be utilized to thelr fullest potential 
and relieved of extraneous duties; teachers’ 
salaries must be raised immediately and sub- 
stantially. Merit and not necessarily senior- 
ity should be the basis for teacher promo- 
tion. 

Curriculum: General agreement should be 
reached on priorities in curriculum subject 
matter with science and mathematics 
strengthened; television should be consid- 
ered not a stopgap measure but an overdue 
revolution in teaching technique; the gen- 
eral academic ability of students should be 
at least tentatively identified by the eighth 
grade through testings and performance; 
early admission and advanced placement pro- 
grams should be used when possible. (Un- 
der early admission, colleges receive talented 
high-school students before they complete 
the last year or two. Under advanced place- 
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ment talented students leapfrog some 
freshmen courses while receiving credit for 
them.) 

AID OR OVERHAUL 


Finance: The main alternative to Federal 
aid is an overhaul of local and State tax 
systems; the least hazardous form of Federal 
aid is construction; when Federal. scholar- 
ships are offered they should molude grants 
to colleges to pay the full cost of tuition; 
private colleges should cut costs, eliminate 
frills, raise tuition, seek Federal or other aid, 
and generally improve their position, or the 
influence of private higher education will 
progressively decline. 

The report opposed a system of education 
in the European manner in which there are 
two entirely separate systems after the sixth 
grade with one for precollege preparation 
and the other of voeational character. It 
held there was no reason why youngsters at 
all levels of scholastic ability should not sit 
in the same room, play on the same teams, 
act in the same plays, and share the same 
student government, 

In the larger cities, however, the report felt” 
that special schools, similar to the Bronx 
High School of Science, could be developed 
for special purposes. 

CRITICS’ VIEWS 


Alleged weaknesses in the report as it re- 
lated to teacher training were pointed out by 
Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Dr. Ste- 
phen M. Corey, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Both highly praised 
the report but they felt it did not go far 
enough. 

Dr. Ginger noted that while the report 
stressed the importance of training college 
teachers “it might have said more about the 
necessity for good teachers properly trained 
at every level.” He said it would be interest- 
ing to know how many outstanding people 
left the profession because of the need for 
adequate professional preparation. 

Dr. Corey complained that there was no 
indication that the panel “had the funda- 
mental interest in, or concern for, the young 
people it felt should learn what it pro- 


poses.“ He contended that the report was 


too impersonal and ignored those involved in 
the teacher learning process. 

The controversial question of Federal ald 
brought mixed reactions. Alfred Hill, execu- 
tive secretary of the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, declared there are many powerful 
alternatives to Federal ald, especially private 
philanthropy. He noted that 910 colleges re- 
ceived $833 million last year from private 
sources and added “only by paying for edu- 
cation privately can we have any real hope of 
keeping the control of it out of the bands of 
the bureaucrats.” < 

Mr. Hill also disagreed with the report’s 
contention that soclety must educate some 
people well and some less well. He contended 
that top quality instruction must be offered 
at every level. 

FEDERAL AID BACKED 


The panel's advocacy of Federal funds 
for construction and scholarships was hailed 
by Raymond F. Howes, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education. 
He also praised the report’s implication that 
educators are aware of the new challenges 
and will meet them if given adequate re- 
sources. 


Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the NEA, considered the report's proposal 
for doubling expenditures for education in 
10 years to be excellent but thought it un- 
realistic, “unless the United States Govern- 
ment enters into the financing of educa- 


tion on a substantial basis.” 


One of the most important contributions 
of the study, according to Dr, Ruth A. Stout, 
first vice president of the NEA, was “the 
emphasis on the comprehensive aspects of 
education along with the development of a 
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curriculum sufficiently flexible and a pattern 
of eduaction sufficiently diverse to meet the 
individual needs of every child.” 

Although the study made only a passing 
reference to merit recognition as opposed to 
seniority promotions it incurred the dis- 
pleasure of two teacher tions. 
Charles Cogen, president of the New York 
Teachers Guild, thought the report was 
marred by merit rating which he 
said carries with it a “petty politics and re- 
ligious and racial discrimination.” 

Mrs. Rose Russell, legislative representa- 
tive of the Teachers Union, said it was a 
„cheap way out of the overriding necessity 
to pay all teachers a decent professional 


salary.” 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


PURSUIT oF EXCELLENCE 


“Ultimately,” the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund report on United States educational 
needs reminds us, “the source of a nation's 
greatness is in the individuais who consti- 
tute the living substance of the nation.” 
Education is simply the vital process of de- 
veloping the capabilities of this living sub- 
stance. Appropriately, therefore, the report 
is titled and focused upon the pursuit of 
excellence. -It makes a most significant con- 
tribution to public understanding of the 
function of education in a democratic 50- 
ciety, 

The report renders an important service 
also in underscoring once more what other 
investigators have already pointed out, that 
the public school system in this richest of 
democracies has fallen through neglect and 

ess, into a desperate plight. 
There is a pressing need, the report makes 
clear, for a redefinition of educational goals, 
for a reemphasis on democratic ideals and 
ethical values, for a resourceful examination 
of new educational techniques, for strength- 
ening of the curricula, for the identification 
and encouragement of talent. All of these 
needs must be met—and met imaginatively— 
if the Nation's public schools and colleges are 
to prove equal to the challenge of these 
times. 

But basic to them is a need for commit- 
ment of a far larger share of this rich coun- 
try's economic substance than is committed 
at present to the education of its youth. 
“All of the problems of the schools,” the 
report declares, “lead us back sooner or later 
to one basic problem—financing. It is a 
problem with which we cannot afford to 
cope halfheartedly.” And the report points 
out what all but the willfully myopic have 
recognized for more than a decade: 

“Our schools are overcrowded, understaffed, 
and ill-equipped. In the fall of 1957, the 
shortage of public school classrooms stood at 
142,000. There were 1,943,000 pupils in ex- 
cess of norma! classroom capacity. These 
pressures will become more severe in the 
years ahead. Elementary school enrollments 
will rise from some 22 million today to about 
34 million by 1960-61, By 1969 high schools 
will be deluged with 50 to 70 percent more 
students than they can now accommodate; 
by 1975, our colleges and universities will 
face at least a doubling and in some cases 
a tripling of present enrollments.” 

“The Rockefeller Brothers Fund, like almost 
every other agency which has studied the 
problem, concludes that the Federal Govern- 
ment must play a substantial part, at least 
on an emergency basis, in financing the ex- 
pansion of school facilities. It approves Fed- 
eral ald of the sort embraced in the adminis- 
tration’s ald to education bill in the form of 
scholarships and improvement of testing 
services. But it adds what it 1s, indeed, in- 
escapable, that “to the extent that the Fed- 
eral Government can assist in building 
construction, either through loans or out- 
right grants, it will be engaging in one of the 
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most helpful and least hazardous forms of 
support to education.” 

It is dificult to understand how the ad- 
ministration can turn tts back upon the 
need for school construction, in the face of 
the facts presented by this report—facts long 
ago presented by the administration's own 
Office of Education. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the administration can ignore the 
compelling need to ralse the salaries of teach- 
ers and enlarge the teaching profession. 
“An educational system grudgingly and tard- 
ily patched to meet the needs of the moment 
will be perpetually out of date,” the report 
asserts. This is a lesson which should long 
ago have been learned. In the face of a 
challenge which may entail nothing less than 
national survival, boldness, and generosity, 
and vision must be brought to the resolution 
of school problems. 


In Protest of an Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
testimony before the special House Com- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight has occa- 
sioned bitter controversy. The resolu- 
tion proposed by Representative THOMAS 
B. Curtis, of Missouri, on June 30 re- 
fiected the deep concern of a large num- 
ber of Members over the alleged violation 
of House rules. 


Two editorials have appeared in daily 
newspapers circulated in my district that 
fully reflect the views of a great many in 
our country who are not in political life. 
The charges can certainly not be made 
against these two fine newspapers that 
they seek to smother the inquiry. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, the edi- 
torials from the Bergen Evening Record, 
published in Hackensack, N. J., and the 
Passair Herald-News, published in Pas- 
saic, N. J., follow: 
| From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record of 

June 30, 1958] 
In PROTEST OF AN INJUSTICE 

To the witness stand is summoned some 
eccentric adventurer who hates your guts, 
and he proceeds to get hunk with you. He 
testifies that people say this about you, the 
gossip has always maintained that about you, 
a chap one night in the presence of wit- 
nesses mentioned your committing the fol- 
lowing torts, crimes, and nonfeasances. * * * 
This gurgulation of tattle, chat, and busy- 
body stream of consciousness {s duly ban- 
nered in the newspapers and panted over ra- 
dio and television. If you are not ruined ut- 
terly, you have suffered a damage that can 
never be repaired, and, since the witness is 
speaking under the congressional privilege, 
you cannot sue; you cannot cross-examine; 
you cannot even confront the accuser and 
require you be informed of the nature of the 
cause, 

What the Special House Committe on Leg- 
islative Oversight has done to Sherman 
Adams it could do to anyone; it could do to 
you, and it is time this unbelievable abuse be 
protested—that it be stopped. This ts McCar- 
thyism squared, cubed, extended to absurdity. 
Uniess the committee can at once produce 
properly admissible evidence in support of 
the Boston witness’ ramblings, it should ex- 
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punge the testimony, apologize for having re- 
ceived it, and ask the jury—the people of the 
whole wide world—to strike it utterly out of 
mind and consideration. The record on Mr. 
Adams is the record he has acknowledged, 
and it may be judged on its merits, which 
are few. If we dare to judge him on the testi- 
mony of this common scold we shall be doing 
a frightful injustice not so much to Sherman 
Adams as to ourselves and the sanctity and 
dignity of due process. 


> {From the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News of 
July 1, 1958] 


GoInc Too Far To Get ADAMS 


The House Special Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Oversight is making a farce out of the 
orderly legislative inquiry it was set up to 
pursue. 7 

The subcommittee had ample notice of the 
nature of the testimony that John Fox, a for- 
mer Boston publisher, was going to deliver. 
The members knew that it would defame 
Sherman Adams, the President’s top aid. It 
was hearsay evidence, something that a third 
party had told Mr. Fox and of which Mr. Fox 
had no knowledge of his own. 

Further, the subcommittee violated the 
House code of ethics of 1955 against hearing 
in public “evidence or testimony that tends 
to defame, degrade or incriminate any per- 
son,” Mr. Fox’ loose claims as to Mr. Adams’ 
real estate holdings could easily have been 
checked by the committee beforehand. 

Chairman Harris read this rule before Mr. 
Fox testified, with the warning that it would 
be strictly obeyed. Then he crassly allowed 
the rule to be broken and Mr. Fox’ unsup- 
ported testimony to be made public. 

Mr. Fox, currently under indictment for 
criminal libel, appears to have been used 
by Chairman Harats, an Arkansas Democrat, 
for purely political purposes. The unfair- 
ness of this has brought a reaction that may 
do the Democrats more harm than good. 
Even the strongly pro-Democratic Americans 
for Democratic Action is protesting. Mr. 
Harris’ denial that he has broken the House 
rules convinces no one. He has turned the 
Adams case into a political weapon that can 
only bring discredit to congressional probes 
of this type. 


Ike, Dulles Get Cold Feet on Lebanon 
Intervention 


\EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD , 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of our colleagues to 
the July 1 article of Mr. Drew Pearson; 
which follows: 

From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of 
July 1, 1958] 

Ixe, Duties Ger Coro FEET on LEBANON 
INTERVENTION 

WaSsHINGTON.—In more ways than one, his- 
tory regarding the Near East is repeating. 

About 3 weeks ago, when Prime Mi 
Macmillan 6f England was in the white 
House, Eisenhower ap ed him about co- 
operating with the United States if armed 
intervention in Lebanon is necessary. 

Macmillan was something less than luke- 
warm. He did not get up and wave the 
Union Jack over marching into Lebanon 
with any degree of enthusiasm. In fact he 
couldn't help but remind Eisenhower, gently: 
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that it was almost 2 years ago that British 
intervened in Suez when Eisenhower stopped 
that intervention. 

If British-French-Israell operations against 
Nasser had been permitted to continue, the 
British Prime Minister intimated, it would 
not now be necessary for the United States 
to be talking about new intervention against 
Nasser. 

However, since the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and Secretary Dulles all 
agreed on intervention, Macmillan reluctant- 
ly consented to go along. To that end, 
37,000 British troops are concentrated on 
Cyprus just a few miles from Lebanon, 
ready for intervention. This is exactly what 
3 before the Suez landing in October 

956. 

Meanwhile, Lebanese President Chamoun 
Was offered ald, and United States Ambas- 
8ador Thompson in Moscow was instructed 
to call on Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
inform him that the United States was de- 
termined to use force if necessary to protect 
Lebanon independence. Eisenhower figured 
the threat of American intervention would 
discourage both the Russians and the Arab 
rebels in Lebanon, 

But it hasn't worked out this way. The 
United States, thanks to our slump in mili- 
tary prestige, can no longer negotiate from 
strength. Russian and Syrian arms con- 
tinued to cross the Lebanese border to aid 
the rebels, while Russia issued a gruff warn- 
ing that volunteers might intervene in 
Lebanon if the United States and Britain 
intervened. 

At this point Eisenhower and Dulles began 
to get cold feet. Last week United States 

assador McClintock in Beirut was in- 
structed to urge President Chamoun not to 
Call on the United States for aid under the 
Eisenhower Doctrine—except in case of dire 
emergency. Even then, American marines 
and British paratroopers would be used only 
to evacuate American-British civilians. 
Turkish-Iraqi troops would be flown in to 
battle the Arab rebels. 

Meanwhile, hesitation in Washington, sim- 
Har to the British delays just before the 
Suez landing, has given the Russians time to 
Prepare “volunteers.” 

Once again history repeats. 

During the height of the Washington 
Turor over Sherman Adams, the man who had 
Caused the furor, Mr. Adams, went out to a 
Washington cocktail party, where he got 
into a conversation over fishing. 

“The best fishing I ever had was in Turkey. 
I was in Germany visiting with Laurie Nor- 
Stad,” he said, referring to the American 
Commander of NATO. “Norstad flew me to 
Turkey and we spent 2 days there fishing. 
It was a great experience.” 

The assistant to the President was quite 
nonchalant about the idea of taking an 
American Air Force plane and flying from 
Germany all the way to Turkey just to fish. 
It didn’t seem to worry him that he was 
Spending the American taxpayer's money any 
More than he was worried about spending 
Mr, Goldfine’s money. 


Puerto Rico’s Commonwealth 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Ruth Gruber, which ap- 
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peared in the New York Herald Tribune 

of June 29, 1958, is worthy of the atten- 

tion of our colleagues: 

SELF-HELP IN THE CARIBBEAN—PUERTO Rico's 
COMMONWEALTH 


(By Ruth Gruber) 


Puerto Rico can be America's answer to 
Communist charges of imperialism. 

That is the biggest story I found in Puerto 
Rico, a story almost unknown in the United 
States. 

Led by Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, a 
dreaming, driving, statesman-poet, Puerto 
Rico has created a new political system so 
democratic and so original that it has won 
the admiration of most of the small nations 
of the world, 

For there fs a quiet, peaceful, almost sunny 
political and economic revolution going on 
in Puerto Rico that could well become de- 
mocracy’s most potent argument in the 
propaganda war. Within the last 6 years in 
Puerto Rico, we have evolved a creative and 
excitingly new answer to some ef the most 
explosive problems in the world—the prob- 
lems of wiping out colonialism, of the right 
to self-government. 

Puerto Rico is a Commonwealth, within 
the American Union. The agonizing days of 
colonialism, when Puerto Rico was a colony 
of Spain and then the problem child of 
America, are completely over. Puerto Rico to- 
day is neither a Territory like Alaska, an 
island possession like the Virgin Islands, a 
colony nor a State. With complete self- 
government, the people of Puerto Rico write 
their own constitution, elect their own gov- 
ernor, maintain their own language and cul- 
ture and traditions. At the same time, they 
are full citizens of the United States. 

This is the meaning of the Commonwealth. 
It is a bilateral compact signed by the people 
of Puerto Rico who voted for it in a refer- 
endum, and the Congress of the United 
States. 

In the light of France's tragic dilemma in 

Algeria, Puerto Rico's enlightened and dy- 
namic relationship to the United States 
takes on world-wide significance, Our State 
Department should be telling the Puerto 
Rican story to the world. 

What this Commonwealth status has 
meant to the peaple of Puerto Rico itself is 
of vast importance, They know that they 
did this thing themselves; they are no pup- 
pet government or satellite. Governor Mu- 
fioz and other leaders refused to believe that 
the solution to their problems lay only in the 
alternatives of statehood or independence, 
They realize that statehood would mean giy- 
ing up their Spanish language and culture; 
independence would mean economic suicide. 
Without free trade with the United States, 
Puerto Rico would soon become a bankrupt 
sugarcane republic. They themselves creat- 
ed the form which the Commonwealth status 
took. Then they worked with leaders in 
Washington to implement it. 

“What we did in Puerto Rico,” former 
President Harry S. Truman told me a few 
weeks ago in his office in Independence, “did 
more for us in Latin America than any other 
single thing we ever did. The leaders of the 
Latin American countries kept coming to us 
to learn just how we did it.” : 

Is the Commonwealth status an end in 
itself? I asked this of Governor Muñoz one 
afternoon in the gardens of La Fortaleza, his 
official residence. Poetically, he compared 
the Commonwealth to a tree. 

“The Commonwealth,” he said, “is no way- 
station toward statehood coindependence. 
It is like a tree which grows and develops. 
Undoubtedly it will develop and change, but 
always in its own image.” 

It was almost 10 years since I had made 
my first trip to Puerto Rico to cover Muñoz’ 
inauguration as the first elected Governor of 
the island. Now the face of the island had 
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changed. Low-cost housing projects were 
rapidly replacing the slums. Sweatshop la- 
bor was finished. The shop windows looked 
like any southern city in the States. 

The government had implemented Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, a peacetime attack against 
poverty, misery and disease. Bootstrap 
changed more than the industrial face of 
Puerto Rico, adding some 500 new indus- 
tries; it changed a whole way of life. Begun 
in the 1940's, Operation Bootstrap really took 
hold at the time of the Marshall plan and 
the point four program. Here was a dynamic 
American concept of helping people to help 
themselves—without any attempt at enslave- 
ment or imperialism. The spark of that 
plan that was tried around the world took 
real fire in Puerto Rico. Fighting handicaps 
as great or greater than Mm most of the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world, the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico began to conquer illiter- 
acy; they fought for health and jobs and 
decent living, developed their own political 
leaders, their own political ideas, thelr own 
democratic salvation and their own commu- 
nity capacity to solve their own problems. 

Self-help became the slogan, the key to 
the better life. The government of Puerto 
Rico helped the people of Puerto Rico to 
help themselves. They set up a community 
education program. Teams of young ideal- 
istic Puerto Ricans went out to the hilis in 
jeeps and trucks. They assembled the 
jibaros in their own rural areas. Men and 
women sat in a semicircle under the eve- 
ning Caribbean sky, talking through their 
local problems. The people themselves were 
led to do most of the talking. In one com- 
munity they needed a bridge over their 
river. One of their children had almost 
been drowned, crossing the river on his way 
home from school, For weeks they talked 
about a bridge. The government was poor; 
it had no money for a bridge. Gradually 
the people realized they could build it them- 
selves. They pooled their resources. The 
community education people helped them 
find materials. They built the bridge for $80. 

Perhaps the most spectacular phase of 
self-help is the $300 houses being built all 
over Puerto Rico. The department of agri- 
culture, through its social progress admin- 
istration, sends teams of men into the rural 
areas. Once again they hold evening out- 
door talks with local families living in shacks. 

The team works on all the houses together. 
No one knows which house will be his until 
all are finished, on the theory that a man 
would work hardest on his own house. 

On the coast near Arecibo I visited the 
inauguration of a group of $300 houses called 


clothes, they stood in the bright sunshine, 
listening to speeches and music, 


tional 47,000 families were living in an earlier 
kind of self-help house in 276 rural com- 
munities, 

Here they had painted the outside of their 
homes pink and bright green, like gay flow- 
ers in the lush, fertile hills. Some had put 
in louvered windows, refrigerators, and tele- 
vision sets. The refrigerators meant that 
food no longer spoiled; that babies no longer 
died of dysentery. The television was bring- 
ing the 20th century of 
jibaros in the hills. In 
the outdoor television 
squares, the people could 
or Eddie Cantor, listen to a speech by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or Governor 


S 


and dignity, without hung 
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Small Business Endorses H. R. 12878 and 
+ H. R. 12879 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by Edward Wimmer, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer of June 30, 1958. The organi- 
zation of which Mr. Wimmer is the yice 
president has the largest individual 
membership of any business organiza- 
tion in the United States. The article, 
endorsing H. R. 12878 and H. R. 12879, 
follows: 
Brits To HALT SLUM ADVANCE BEFORE CON- 

GRESS— SMALL BUSINESS Hurr IN URBAN 

RENEWAL 


(By Ed Wimmer) 

Congressman Barratt O'Hara has intro- 
duced two bills in Congress to speed the con- 
servation and rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing in the United States, by establishing a 
loan program predicated on tax incentives. 
The two bills are aimed at stopping the 
“enormously wasteful neglect of housing in- 
vestment,“ the passage of which would “give 
the national economy a sorely needed stimu- 
lant.” 

The Ulinols Representative told Congress 
that America is spending billions on “slum 
clearance programs and loans for construc- 
tion of new homes, but nothing on the con- 
servation of a half-trillion dollars worth of 
dwelling places"—the rehabilitation of which 
could “halt the present deterioration that is 
making new slums’’—and “stimulate business 
in every area of the Nation's economy.” 

Such a program was first proposed in a 
study by the Shinner Foundation (and pre- 
sented to our readers), in the belief that it 
would be not only a tremendous spur to 
almost every kind of business, but the whole 
idea contained potentialities for almost limit- 
less social benefits. In Chicago, for example, 
something like 8 square blocks a month are 
becoming slum or semislum territory, with a 
total of at least 70 square miles in that city 
alone, falling into the slum or so-called con- 
servation areas. 

When you consider these figures in relation 
to the total amount now being sought by the 
Government for slum clearance programs 
(which would not replace more than 4 square 
miles of slum dwellings), you can see how 
long it would take to even dent the colossal 
deterioration of home and rental property, 
now taking place. According to statistics, 
about 13 million housing units are in a dilap- 
idated condition, and with the tax and rental 
structure what it is today—plus cost of re- 
pairs and the lack of funds in most cases to 
make those repairs—the present situation 
cannot do anything except to get worse. 

URBAN RENEWAL ` 


Over the past several years, this column 
has highlighted the plight of small-business 
men caught in the path of urban renewal 
bulldozers (or bogged down in areas marked 
for urban renewal), thousands of whom are 
unable to make a new start in some other 
community. These small-business men re- 
celve nothing for the good will they have 
built up over the years; no money to cover 
costs of relocation; and as soon as the rumor 
of urban renewal strikes their area, plans 
for expansion or modernization stop, and 
the whole community suffers accordingly. 
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Our organization has sought low interest 
loans for victims of highway improvement 
and urban renewal programs We have tried 
to get consideration from officials that would 
allow displaced businesses the priority on 
new business properties established in the 
improved areas from which they were driven. 
We have argued that it is morally wrong 
and a form of economic suicide to let the 
highest bidding chains move in where the 
independents were moved out. Only re- 
cently has Congress given attention to this 
deplorable situation. 

Discussing this development. Forum maga- 
zine said: “You can replace 30 stores with 
1 big supermarket, but you cannot replace 
30 merchants who were a part of the social 
and economic life of the community.” 

Frank Merrill, whose Merrill Raiders“ kept 
open the Burma Road, said that as long as 
he was Commissioner of Public Works and 
Highways (New Hampshire), “there will be 


.mo monopolies on our highways, and every 


plan carried out will be with a view to pre- 
serving roadside businesses.” Merrill wrote 
us a few days before his death, pledging 
a “vigorous fight to preserve private, inde- 
pendent enterprise in this country,” and he 
died in the middle of a speech outlining his 
views. 

If private owners are given an incentive 
(rehabilitation costs deducted from income 
tax, up to established amounts), and if the 
Government creates a lending and loan-in- 
surance agency aimed at priming private 
loans for the purposes set forth in O'Hara's 
two bills, I believe we would have an im- 
mediate antidote for presently depressed 
conditions, and á progress program of un- 
limited possibilities. More than 600,000 
businesses, such as contractors, building and 
electrical suppliers, plumbers, etc., would 
benefit directly from an unprecedented de- 
mand for materials and labor, and the social 
gains would be immeasurable. 

It shquid also be clear, that tax deduc- 
tions poured into such a modernization pro- 
gram would return more in taxes than are 
now collected from the people involved. 


Taxes as a Gag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


oF OHIO 
IN`THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to a recent action of 
the Internal Revenue Service in ruling 
that certain institutional advertising by 
electric power companies does not qual- 
ify as a business expense for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. Regardless of the 
merits of the power company’s position, 
it seems to me that in a nation built on 
free enterprise it is vital that this free 
enterprise be allowed to tell its story 
without penalty such as this rule imposes. 
The following editorial, which appeared 
recently in the Republican Courier of 
Findlay, Ohio, clearly presents the situa- 
tion, which appears to me to be one which 
is in need of urgent attention: 

Taxes aS A GAG 

The Internal Revenue Service has ruled 
that certain institutional advertising con- 
ducted by electric utility companies cannot 
be considered a legitimate business expense 
in making out income tax returns. This ad- 
vertising, for the most part, presents the 
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private enterprise side of the public versus 
private power controversy, One affected com- 
pany has taken the matter to court. 

Newspapers and publishers’ organizations 
throughout the country have protested the 
ruling in forthright terms. Most of these 
protests make the significant point that the 
position of the Internal Revenue Service goes 
far beyond whether Government or private 
enterprise is to produce and sell electricity. 
The very foundation of freedom is at issue. 

The Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch sees the 
matter this way: “The dangers inherent in 
the Internal Revenue ruling are obvious and 
multiple. The ruling robs private enterprise 
of one of its principal forums, or at the very 
latest, limits that forum is effectiveness. 
The ruling also attempts to draw a very fine 
line between allowable and disallowable ad- 
vertising expenditures which would be hard 
to discern and easy to violate. The ruling 
can penalize any industry or profession which 
so attempts to get its story across to the pub- 
lic. But, even worse than all these possible 
effects, the ruling can deprive the public it- 
self of one of its major sources of informa- 
tion and impair its abllity to judge for itself 
both sides of a controversy involving private 
businesses. 

United States taxes must never be used as 
& gag. > j 

Freedom of speech and fredom of commu- 
nication will lose most of their meaning if, in 
exercising them, any group is forced to pay a 
tax penalty. And, if this can be done to one 
group, it can be done to any other. That is 
the true significance of the Internal Revenue 
ruling. 


Do Latin Americans Really Dislike Us? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. TER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Parade magazine sec- 
tion of the Washington Post for Sunday, 
June 29, 1958: 

Do LATIN AMERICANS REALLY DISLIKE Us? 

(By Sid Ross) 

Mramr, Fra—When Vice President NIxoN 
was jeered, stoned, even spat upon in Latin 
America last month, many United States 
citizens felt personally outraged. But with 
their anger came bewilderment. Why, they 
wondered, had our “good neighbors” to the 
south—or so we thought them—seemingl¥ 
turned against us? 3j 

To help get the answers, Parade inter- 
viewed 10 students from Latin America— 
2 girls and 8 boys—who are attending the 
University of Miami here. They come from 
eight different countries. They range in age 
from 18 to 26. And they have personal ex- 

* perience in inter-American relations. Most 
speak English, some very well. 

Obviously they can't speak for all of Latin 
America's 200 million people. But they do 
share, to a great degree, the ideas of the 
young Latin Americans now starting to 
into prominence in 20 countries, 

Each student expressed a warm regard for 
the good intentions of the United states 
people. “Whenever a disaster strikes us. 
said one girl, “you prove to be true friends. 
Most felt that the United States offers op- 
portunities “that exist nowhere else in the 
world.” Said Chile's Jaime Navarrete, 26: 
“To me the United States represents the 
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greatest hope for the future of world hu- 
manity.” 

But they were scathing—if sometimes a 
little wide of the mark—in their criticisms 
of United States polices and attitudes (most 
of which, they emphasized, have been ir- 
ritating Latins for many years). Thelr re- 
sentments can be summed up in four main 
thoughts: 

1. You look down on us: The United 
States people, several students agreed, con- 
sider Latin Americans quaint, peculiar, ex- 
citable little children who wear wide som- 
breros, play guitars, and sleep in the sun. 
Added Carolina Banegas, 20, of Honduras: 
“Every day we get the feeling, in shopping 
or at school, that people here consider us 
inferior, backward, and ignorant.” 

SAME JOB, MORE PAY 


“North Americans look down on Latins,” 
Said Carlos Orta, 25, of Venezuela, “even 
when you are in our countries. Socially you 
keep to yourselves, going to clubs where no 
Latin Americans are tted—except as 
servants. When United States companies 
build houses, the United States workers get 
the best, the Latin Americans the worst.” 

Chimed in Lenin Sucre, 21, of Panama: 
“An American working in the Canal Zone 
gets paid 45 percent more than a Panama 
citizen—for doing exactly the same job.” 

“I think Latin Americans and North 
Americans would be closer friends,” declared 
Puerto Rican Jorge Crespo, 20, emotion cloud- 
ing his yoice, “if the United States people 
studied their own Declaration of Independ- 
ence—especially where it says: All men are 
created equal," 

2. You don't try to understand us. “In 
our schools we learn everything about the 
United States,“ said Honduras“ Señorita 
Banegas. “We have to learn the United 
States Constitution, all your Presidents by 
heart, even know the names of your rivers. 
I wonder how many North American stu- 
dents even know the capital of my coun- 
try.” (The answer: Tegucigalpa.) 

What irritate many Latins, the students 
stressed, is our ignorance of Latin America's 
long, rich history and culture. Several 
pointed out that western civilization, 
brought by the Spanish and Portuguese ex- 
Plorers, had rooted and flowered in Latin 
America in the 16th century, well before the 
Pilgrims ventured ashore at Plymouth. 

Our knowledge of current events in Latin 
America is just as woeful, said Brazil’s Baldo- 
mero Barbara Neto, 22. "My country is a 
big one, and booming in its economic life. 
Yet most United States people think Brazil 
is largely a jungle—except for a few cities 
on the coast—and is populated mostly by 
Indians with poison darts.“ 

A number of the interviewers urged that 
United States high-school students be re- 
quired to take at least a 2- or 3-year course 
on Latin America. 


WHY MAKE IT HARDER? 


3. You support dictatorships. “I regret 
that Mr. Nixon, when he visited Paraguay, 
Spoke well of Paraguay’s dictator,” said Eu- 
genlo Valenzuela, 24, of Chile. “I don't be- 
lieve ambassadors from democracies should 
make goodwill visits to dictatorships. I re- 
gret also that the United States helps the 
Dominican Republic's dictatorship while it 
hampers a democracy such as Chile by im- 
posing a heavy tarif on its copper.” 

Other students were just as critical of our 
support for President Batista’s regime in 
Cuba, plus our sheltering of Venezuela's de- 
posed dictator, Perez Jiménez. Said Puerto 
Rico's Jorge Crespo: “We have thrown out 

Ave dictators in Latin America during the 
Past few years. But when the United States 
helps these dictators it makes it harder for 
the people to rid themselves of them.” 

4. You “milk” us economically. Most of 
the students conceded the United States has 
helped jack up the standard of living in some 
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of their countries. But though -you give 
Latin America a few million dollars a year.“ 
said the Dominican Republic’s Miguel Guer- 
rero, 18, “you more than take it back in raw 
materials, buying them from us at prices you 
decide to pay. Then you make products from 
the raw materials and sell them back to us at 
very high prices. 

“Yet we have no choice. If some other 
country, Hke Italy, offers to trade with us at 
more favorable prices, United States diplo- 
mats say to us: ‘Don’t trade or else we won't 
send you any more money and machinery.” 

Such a charge, of course, reflects a tend- 
ency among the students to oversimplify 
some very complex matters, in this case in- 
ternational trade. Other charges mirrored, 
as one student frankly put it, “the envy of 
the poor for the rich.” And a few students 
indicated a dismaying willingness to accept 
unproved claims, even lies, about Uncle Sam. 

PROFITS AND POLITICS 


“The United States supports dictators be- 
cause these dictators support United States 
financial interests in Wall Street.” 

“You sold fighter planes to the Guate- 
Malan rebels for 1 or 2 cents each in 1954 
so they could overthrow the legitimate gov- 
ernment of Arbenz Guzman.” 

“In New York there are signs reading: 
‘Puerto Ricans keep out.“ 

Most of the students, though, had things 
to say which represented honest thought, 
not propaganda. Tou are now aiding us 
economically, culturally, and technically,” 
said Cuba's Jorge Salazar, 23, “but you are 
not yet doing it in sufficient amount. 

“You must begin, for instance, to put back 
more of your profits from trade with us 
into the Latin economy. You must help us 
clean up the bad politics and corruption of 
the past in Latin America—not by interfer- 
ing in our internal affairs but by not sup- 
porting bad governments. Most of all, re- 
member that we are growing, that we are to 
be treated as equals, not inferiors." 

Summed up Panama's Lenin Sucre: 
“Latin America wants to be treated the way 
the United States speaks in its ‘good 
neighbor’ program—not the way the United 
States acts.“ 


Tue STUDENTS Srrax THER Micos: THE 
UNITED STATES HELPS A DICTATORSHIP, HAM- 
PERS A DEMOCRACY 
Carlos Orta, 25, from Venezuela: It's 

amazing how little North Americans know 

about Latin Americans. Many don’t eyen 
know what language we speak. We need 
more exchange of students—not only at uni- 
versity level but at the high school level, too.” 

Lenin Sucre, 21, from Panama: The peo- 
ple of the United States feel that America is 
limited to United States territory. They for- 
get that we are also Americans, with the 
same rights as United States citizens. Latin 
America is not a small and unimportant part 
of the Western Hemisphere.” 

Dyhalma Balasquide, 20, from Puerto Rico: 
“I believe the way Mr. Nox was treated was 
wrong, but the Latin American people did 
those things to show that they are angry with 
the United States because it gave refuge to 
Perez Jimenez, dictator of Venezuela.” 

Carolina Banegas, 20, from Honduras: “I 
admire your democracy and high living 
standard. But I resent your meddling in our 


affairs. Last year you stopped a war between 


Honduras and Nicaragua and then decided 
for Nicaragua, which was in the wrong.” 
Jaime Navarrete, 26, from Chile: “I would 


say that the average cultural level of the 


United States university student is below 
that of students in my country. North Amer- 
icans talk of trivial things—baseball and 
movies—instcad of more serious, adult mat- 
ters.” 

Baldomero Barbara Neto, 22, from Brazil: 
“The North Americans consider the Euro- 
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peans their equals—they respect European 
culture—but they look down at Latin Ameri- 
cans. We don't expect to be treated as a 
big five’ member, but we do ask for respect.” 


The Real Meaning of the Labor Move- 
ment—A Reminder i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter which appeared in to- 
day’s Washington Post and Times Herald 
is to me a timely and needed reminder 
of the true nature of the American labor 
movement. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include it in the RECORD so 
that it might receive the wider currency 
that it merits. 

VICTORY FOR COMPROMISE 

After reading your very fair June 20 edi- 
torial, Victory for Compromise, it seemed 
to me that there are some additional things 
that need saying to put this whole problem 


of labor corruption in proper perspective. 


in labor is beyond dispute. 
was needed is equally beyond dispute. 

But the public image of the American 
labor movement, as reflected in the hearings 
and deliberations of the last 2 years, is dis- 
torted and unfair. 

I am not thinking alone of the fact that 
only a small percentage of union leaders 
are dishonest. This fact has now been widely 
acknowledged. Even labor's most outspoken 
foes—on the Senate floor especially—have 
learned to say the right words about most 
labor leaders being honest. Similarly, they 
acknowledge, albeit begrudgingly, that the 
AFL-CIO acted quickly and decisively to 
clean up its own house. 

I am much more interested and concerned 
about the fact that the recent hearings and 
debate have, unavoidably but nevertheless 
unfortunately, so stressed the seamy side 
of the labor story that the average American 
may forget what is meant by this thing called 
the labor movement. 

It saddened me these past weeks to follow 
the Senate debate and the public discussion 
thereof. There was talk of kickbacks and 
bribes, of shakedowns and threats. Even 
labor's stanchest supporters found them- 
selves talking about the individual member's 
protection against “the union”—as if “the 


union“ was presumed to be a monster unless 


proved otherwise. From the record of this 
debate, there was precious little to Ge are ‘ 
the notion of a “labor movement.” 

After 20 years in this “movement,” 1 am 
no starry idealist. I do not contend that 
every action taken by labor is motivated 
by the highest ideals of our Judeo-Christian 
civilization. I know that trade-unionists 
are people, and that as people they show 
substantially the same qualities of strength 
and weakness, of courage and cowardice, of 
selfishness and selfiessness of en and 
lethargy, of tolerance and prejudice, as other 
people do. 

There are sinners among them, and there 
are saints. There are wise ones, and there 
are those not so wise. But nothing that has 
been exposed in these 2 years has shaken 
my basic conviction that the American 
labor movement is the greatest single force 
in this country for the extension and pro- 
tection of economic and political democ- 
racy. 
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The labor movement constitutes this 
great democratizing force not because of its 
national leaders, impressive as have been 
their contributions: Its great value comes 
from the very nature of the labor move- 
ment. Such a movement necessarily re- 
quires active participation and leadership 
by a substantial proportion of its numbers, 
Thus it provides the vehicle and the chal- 
lenge for personal growth and understand- 
ing for many thousands. 

The story of labor can be told in terms 
of wage gains, in terms of ‘fringe benefits, 
in terms of reduced hours. It can be told 
in terms of job security and pension pro- 
grams, I prefer to leave this story to the 
labor economist. To me the real story of 
labor is the opposite of the false image 
created by the recent disclosures. I do not 
think of Joe Worker as the meek, cowed, 
scared dues-payer. 

I see rather the guy or gal who seryes on 
the grievance committee or the negotiating 
committee, on the education or the legis- 
lative committee. I think of the union 
member who volunteers to do picket-line 
duty or election day duty. I-hear the loud 
screams of the typical rank-and-filer who 
does not like what his local officer is doing 
and says 50. 

The real story of American labor is an 
eloquent story of sacrifice. It is the story of 
long strikes for principles, not immediate 
wage gains. It is the story of contributions 
to charities and to fellow unionists abroad. 
It is the story of solidarity, of brotherhood, 
of sympathy. Very few movements in all 
of man's history can match the labor story 
in terms of loyalty dnd sacrifice. 

The Becks and the Hoffas and the Dios 
can never erase the true picture of what 
unions haye meant to people. And they 
can only temporarily halt the further prog- 
ress that must and will be made. But 
whatever form that progress will take, I 
doubt that anything will ever exceed the 
value of the union's contribution cited by 
a worker of Polish extraction some years 
ago. His union was celebrating its 20th 
anniversary and Walter Reuther had just 
made the principal address. The worker 
went over to Reuther, put his arms on his 
shoulders and said, y 

“Walter, you can talk all about higher 
wages, and retirement, and job security. 
You know what the union means for me? 
Twenty years ago, I work in this shop and 
everybody call me dumb Polack. * * * 
Now they call me brother.” 

Hyman H. BOOKBINDER. 

BETHESDA, 


Social Security Military Wage Credits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement of June 27, 1958, 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in support of my bill, H. R. 8226, 
to provide that military service of a vet- 
eran entitled to a civil service retirement 
annuity may be counted for social secur- 
ity purposes if he elects to exclude such 
tervice from the computation of his 
annuity: 

STATEMENT BY HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, IN 

Support or H. R. 8226, RELATING To SOCIAL 

5 MILITARY Wace CREDITS, JUNE 27, 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the 


members of this committee for extending me - 
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this opportunity to explain my bill, H. R. 
8226, toward which I urge you to direct your 
thoughtful consideration. 

I realize that this committee has before 
ita great many bills offering various amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, which has 
come to be one of the most technical and 
complicated areas of legislation on the 
statute books today. You have an unenvia- 
ble task merely to fathom the meaning of 
the many bilis presented, With this in 
mind, I shall take but a little of your time 
merely to explain the purpose of my bill and 
point out the problem toward which it is 
directed. 

The purpose is quite simple—that is, to 
provide that a veteran shall not be denied 
gratuitous social security wage credits to 
which the law says that he is entitled on 
the basis of his military or naval service 
merely because he is eligible to receive civil 
service retirement benefits. 

As you know, sections 217 (a) and 217 (e) 
of the Social Security Act provide that a 
veteran shall be granted wage credits of $160 
a month for each month of military or naval 
service rendered between September 16, 1940 
and January 1, 1957, Both of these sections 
also contain a clause stating that the wage 
credits shall not be granted to a veteran who 
is entitled to a benefit based, in whole or in 
part, upon the same military or naval serv- 
ice, which has been determined to be pay- 
able by any other agency of the Government 
other than the Veterans’ Administration. 

The idea behind these exclusionary clauses 
is perfectly sound—that Is, to prevent dupli- 
cate crediting of military service under more 
than one Federal retirement or pension pro- 
gram, However, I think that the language 
of the act is entirely too restrictive. Ac- 
cording to the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s interpretation, the exclusions operate 
to preclude the granting of wage credits to 
any veteran who is entitled to another bene- 
fit, such as civil service retirement, railroad 
retirement or an Army pension in the com- 
putation of which his service In the Armed 
Forces during the specified period may be 
credited. 

The Social Security Administration fur- 
ther takes the position that the wage credits 
may not be granted regardless of whether or 
not the veteran actually receives the other 
benefit to which he is entitled—the bare en- 
titlement is sufficient to bar him from being 
granted the social security wage credits. 
Thus, a veteran who is a former Federal em- 
ployee and eligible for a civil service retire- 
ment annuity, is not allowed the wage 
credits under sections 217 (a) and 217 (e)— 
even though he is willing to have the period 
he spent in the Armed Forces excluded in 
the computation of his annuity payable un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

My bill is specifically directed at correct- 
ing this inequitous situation. H. R. 8226 
would allow a veteran to waiye his military 
service credits for civil service retirement 
benefits, in order that he might be granted 
military wage credits for social security pur- 
poses. The waiver he would be required to 
submit would be irrevocable. In other 
words, the bill would allow a veteran who 
is entitled to a civil service retirement an- 
nulty to choose the retirement system to- 
ward which he wishes to have his military 
or naval service applied in computing bene- 
fits. He could have it applied to his civil 
service retirement, as is presently allowed, or 
he could haye it applied toward computing 
his social security benefits—but only by irre- 
vocably waiving his right to have it credited 
in computing his civil service retirement 
annuity. t 

It seems to me that by doing this we are 
merely putting Federal employees on a par 
with workers in private industry who are 
covered by private pension plans. They are 
not required to relinquish the benefit of 
the gratuitous social security wage credits, 


even though they may also get military sery- - 
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ice credits under their company pension 
system. 

There are several statutes now in exist- 
ence which, from analogy, argue in favor 
of my proposal. Section 217 of the Social 
Security Act was amended by the Service- 
men's and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act 
to allow the widow and children of a vet- 
eran to waive their entitlement to civil-serv- 
tce retirement benefits in order to claim the 
social security wage credits to which the 
veteran was entitled under sections 217 (a) 
and 217 (e). This is almost the same thing 
that my bill would do for the veterans them- 
selves—the difference being that the sur- 
vivors presently are required to relinquish 
their entire benefits under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, instead of just that portion 
which is based upon their military service. 

Other provisions of existing law toward 
which I would direct your attention are 
those which allow retirees to waive a portion 
of their payments in order to claim benefits 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. This is true of retired members of the 
uniformed services, both regular and re- 
serves, as well as civil-service annuitants. 
This privilege was extended to reservists 
by Public Law 85-376, approved April 11 of 
this year. 

The cost of my bill will be negligible on 
a long-range basis, because of the small 
number of veterans who would have suf- 
ficient credits to qualify for benefits under 
both the civil-service retirement system and 
the old-age disability and survivors insur- 
ance program. Of this number, moreover. 
only a small percentage would gain from 
having the wage credits applied to social 
security rather than civil-service retirement. 
The small number of veterans affected, how- 
ever, does not detract from the justification 
for the bill, as far as those who are affected 
are concerned, 

Finally, I should like to point out that the 
expense which the old age and survivors 
insurance trust fund will incur will be offset. 
in part by the savings realized by the civil- 
service retirement fund. For every month 
of military service credited under social 
security there will be 1 less month of 
creditable service charged to the civil-service 
retirement system. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the 
opportunity you have given me to explain 
why I believe that the enactment of this 
provision is necessary. I think it is one of 
the great virtues of the American system of 
government that a constituent can write his 
Congressman explaining an imperfection in 
a law and, if his complaint bears merit, have 
it referred to this great committee of the 
Congress. Your decisions in the next few 
weeks may well affect millions and millions 
of Americans but I feel confident that my 
proposal, which corrects an inequity for 
just a few individuals, will recelye the same 
considered care as will those proposals which 
affect many people. 


Beaumont Enterprise Declares One World 
Is a Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
our colleagues an editorial published in 
the June 29, 1958, Beaumont (Tex.) 
Enterprise. 

The editorial declares: 


1958 


Instead of being the poisonous doctrine 
of a group of crackbrained traitors, as a few 
would have us believe, one worldism is a 
fact of life—and a big one at that. 
Politically, militarily and economically our 
fortunes are tied to the fortunes of other 
peoples. 


I feel sure that every responsible 
leader of our Government would join 
with me in commending the Enterprise 
for realistically facing these plain, hard 
facts and for forthrightly pointing them 
out to its readers. We no longer have 
the option of hating the world and stay- 
ing at home for this would be the surest 
way to have our home destroyed. 

This type of leadership as shown by 
the Enterprise is in the highest tradi- 
tions of the American democratic press 
and I include at this point the full text 
of the editorial for today’s RECORD: . 

Ont Wortpism 


Despite our having had on our conscience 
& sense of guilt in the demise of the League 
of Nations, and the ever-present threat of 
new and more destructive wars, many Ameri- 
cans were less than enthusiastic about Wen- 
dell Wilikle’s book, One World. 

And the rabid isolationists started popular 
use of one worlder as the crown of shame for 
fellow countrymen who believe that the only 
hope for lasting peace on this earth—even 
survival of our civilization—trests upon an 
increase in understanding of each other and 
Tecognition of the existence of interdepend- 
ence. 

Some still cling tenaciously to the idea 
that nations—especially our own—can live 
alone and work out their own destiny with 
grand profit to themselves, and perhaps little 
danger to themselves. They even dismiss as 
50 much foolishness the idea that stronger 
efforts should be made to bring men’s morals 
and willingness. to live harmoniously with 
each other into line with their mental capac- 
ities and achievements. 

The imperativeness of narrowing the gap, 
along with the fact of a shrinking world, 
have been hitting us with forceful impact 
Within the past few years. Intercontinental 
missiles, ever-more-dangerous thermonuclear 
Weapons, earth satellites, speedier transpor- 
tation and faster and more efficient com- 
munications media—these and other facets 
Of life in the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury are not very conducive to the idea that 
isolationism is a practical—even possible 
course. 

In every area of the Nation’s strategy it 
must think in global terms, Politically, 
militarily and economically our fortunes are 
tied to the fortunes of other peoples. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture recently made a report on its special 
field of interest in the giant economic of- 
tensive of the Soviet Union, pointing out 
that the Communists had made considerable 
progress. 

Kremlin tactics, it seems, are to cut us 
loose from underdeveloped countries, trans- 
terring dependence upon Uncle Sam to de- 
pendence on the Russians. On way this is 

done is through the buying up of agri- 
Cultural surpluses of the have-not coun- 
tries, this sometimes making possible deep 
Penetration of power and Influence, 

This should result in sobering thoughts 
by those who hold a let-them-go-hang atti- 
tude toward the underdeveloped countries 
of South America, Africa and Asia. 

Yes, one worldism is bug-eyed radicalism 
to the way of thinking of some Americans. 
But nothing could be further from the truth, 
Instead of being the poisonous doctrine of a 
group of crackbrained traltors, as a few 
Would have us believe, one worldism is a fact 
of life—and a big one at that. 
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This earth knows few things more dread- 
fully real than its stockpiles of thermonu- 
clear weapons—some of them in Russla. 

And this talk about satellites whizzing 
around the earth is not just hearsay. 


Ike’s Inconsistent on Electric Power 
Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the strong opposition of the administra- 
tion to the maximum multipurpose de- 
velopment of the Hells Canyon site is now 
a matter of record. That opposition will 
not be forgotten by the people of the 
Northwest. 

It is adding insult to injury, however, 
for the administration at the same time 
to propose the advancement of Ameri- 
can tax dollars to foreign nations for 
the same type of natural resource deyel- 
opment which it fought so vigorously 
when the proposal was advanced for the 
United States. 

That inconsistency on the part of the 
administration has been ably pointed 
out in an editorial in Labor. Under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include this editorial in its 
entirety in the RECORD: 

Ime INCONSISTENT ON ELECTRIC POWER ISSUE 

On one hand, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion insists that public-owned electric pow- 
er—whether generated from rivers or from 
atomic energy—is creeping socialism when 
proposed here at home in the United States, 

On the other hand, the administration 
has used vast sums of United States foreign 
aid money to build public-owned power 
dams in other countries, and now urgently 
asks Congress to provide nearly half a billion 
dollars to help European nations build six 
big public-owned atom-electric power plants, 

In other words, Ike maintains that cheap 
public electric power is a bad thing for the 
American people, but is just what the doctor 
ordered to help other people of the free 
world strengthen their economic systems, 
raise their standard of living, and thus be- 
come immune to the blandishments of 
Russia, 

Another significant development in this 
same field came this week in a proposal by 
Eric A. Johnston, former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
now Eisenhower's troubleshooter in the im- 
poverished and strife-ridden Arab countries 
of the Middle East. 

Johnston proposed that the United States 
spend $10 biliion building TVA-type projects, 
not only in those countries, but also in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. Thus, he 
said, Uncle Sam could seize the cold-war 
initiative from Russia, and win wavering 
countries as strong allies, by launching a 
dynamic program which would be more ef- 
fective than hundreds of billions spent in 
arming other countries in attempts to win 
their allegiance. 

Will Ike crack down on his troubleshooter 
for advocating United States financial sup- 
port for foreign public power projects, which 
he would call creeping socialism if they were 


to be bulit here? It's not likely, for reasons 
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which are obvious to anyone who has fol- 

lowed the administration's Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

2 performance on the electric power 
e. 

In the Hyde role, Ike does the bidding 
of the private power trust, which seeks to 
kill off TVA and all other public power sys- 
tems, and gain a high-price, high-profit 
monopoly of both hydroelectric and atom- 
electric power in this country. 

The United States Power Trust has no 
hope of gaining such a monopoly abroad. 
Therefore, Ike is free to play the role of a 
beneficent Dr. Jekyll, who wants to help 
free-world peoples get the great boon of 
cheap and abundant public electric power. 

If it's a good thing for other countries, 
why is it bad for the American people? 


There’s That Claw Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 \ 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Rock Hill Herald, Rock Hill, S. C., 
of June 27, 1958: ; 

Tuere’s THAT CLAW AGAIN 

The shifting sands of Soviet foreign policy 
betray two basic truths that we should re- 
member. 

1, The Russians are only human. They 
are constantly groping and probing for an- 
swers to the problems of how to sell com- 
munism and how to grab Soviet control of 
the world. They don’t have the answers. 
Not by a long shot. y 

2. Behind the smiles, the cultural ex- 
changes, and the velvet touch, there is al- 
ways the iron claw of brutal, godless \ power- 
hungry Russian communism, The pitch may 
change. The goal does not, And the goal 


is evil. 
He used 


Stalin believed in the iron claw. 
force and violence. His approach united the 
free world against the Russian threat, 

After Stalin's death, 5 years ago, Soviet 
leaders struggled for his powerful position. 
Khrushchey won, He denounced Stalin and 
tried to put on a front of good will an 
peaceful, friendly intentions. y 

This was supposed to dissolve the need for 
a united front against Russia. This was sup- 
posed to lure the underdeveloped nations in- 
to the Russian sphere. 

The approach showed signs of working in 
some quarters. But behind the scenes there 
was trouble. Two satellites, Poland and 
Hungary, made serious bids for freedom. 
Hungary had to be crushed by force. Inter- 
nally, behind the Iron Curtain that fears the 
light of truth, there apparently is more dis- 
cord than we suspect. That is the only logi- 
cal explanation for the abrupt return to force 
and threats. 

In recent weeks, the Soviets haye an- 
nounced the execution of former Hungarian 
Premier Imre Nagy and some of his aides; 
all but abandoned any hope of a summit 
meeting; threatened to scuttle the Geneva 
conference on banning nuclear tests. There 
have been others moves in the same category. 

The Soviets know what they are doing. 
Obviously they feel they have to make the 
switch—and they must know what it is cost- 
ing them in world opinion. 

The policy change, though dangerous, has 
an advantage for the free world, For those 
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with rose-colored. glasses and short memo- 
ries, and for those who are easily fooled, it 
is a reminder that Russia is still ruthless and 
not to be trusted. ) 

Once again the tron claw is out in the open 
for all to see and beware. 


Mallory Case: H. R. 11477 
SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the tem- 
porary results of the decision in the 
Mallory case have unquestionably pro- 
duced confusion and some miscarriages 
of justice in our Federal courts, One 
principal question now before us in this 
bill is whether Congress will further 
compound this confusion and possibly 
promote additional instances of miscar- 
riage of justice. 

The Congress should never be un- 
moved by the picture of persons con- 
victed by juries of serious crimes escap- 
ing legal punishment by virtue of tech- 
nical loopholes afforded by unsound 
judicial decisions emanating from con- 
flicting interpretations of rulings of our 
highest court. 

Equality of treatment under the rule 
of law is not only a constitutional guar- 
anty, but also a legal right to which 
every person, regardless of race, class, 
or creed is unquestionably entitled. 
Under this principle, there is no logical 
reason why one man, a self-admitted 
rapist, should escape punishment, while 
another man, adjudged guilty of man- 
slaughter while protecting the sanctity 
of his home, is sent to jail under circum- 
stances of procedural practice which 
were essentially similar. 

There is no question here concerning 
basic constitutional safeguards histori- 
cally applied to criminal proceedings. 
The presumption of innocence, the right 
to counsel, confrontation by witnesses 
egainst the accused, the right to be in- 
formed of his rights, to be protected 
against coercion and oppression and the 
unjust consequences of promises of im- 
munity, the right against self-incrimina- 
tion, are not at issue in this bill, even 
though they might be corollary factors 
in some cases. 

Fundamentally, the question to be de- 
cided here is the question left pending 
b ythe Mallory decision: What consti- 
tutes unnecessary delay in bringing an 
accused before a magistrate or other offi- 
cial empowered to act? In rendering 
overzalous protection of the rights of 
the individual, shall our courts ignore 
the rights of society and the general 
public and needlessly and unwisely foist 
on them hardened or heinous criminals 
who have admitted their guilt but escape 
punishment because of narrow technical 
judicial constructions? I accept the 
principle that it is better to allow guilty 
men to escape than to convict one in- 
nocent person. 
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But that principle does not mean that 
our courts should so construe technical 
provisions of law so as to permit the 
guilty to escape punishment and go scot 
free. 

This bill is well motivated and seeks to 
remedy this type of judicial mishap. It 
has been ably considered by one of our 
outstanding House committees, and very 
brilliantly presented and debated before 
this body. 

But it is my humble opinion that the 
bill does not provide sufficient clarifica- 
tion to guide future judicial decisions. 
To the contrary, I fear that the bill as 
written merely confuses and complicates 
a rather unpalatable situation in the 
courts. I think that Congress should 
Specifically define the meaning of the 
words “without unnecessary delay” as 
they appear in the code as bearing on 
the rights of persons held by the police 
or other legal authority. 

In providing this definition, we should 
not only reaffirm the rights of accused 
or detained persons in accord with the 
Constitution, but we should also set 
forth the coordinate rights of law en- 
forcement officials to make reasonable 
inquiries and checks in the interest of 
justice and the rights of the public to 
be protected against crime and disorder. 

I do not believe this bill adequately 
deals with these questions. There is 
some reason to believe that the courts 
themselves are moving in the direction 
of curing the defects, shortcomings, and 
misunderstandings that have arisen 
from the Mallory decision. Whether this 
be true or not, the Congress cannot 
escape its responsibility to clarify this 
situation, and I hope that the other 
body and the conference will accomplish 
this result, 


Reds’ Psychological Offensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of our colleagues to Mr. 
Constantine Brown’s article, which ap- 
peared in the Evening Star on July 1, as 
follows: 

Rens’ PSYCHOLOGICAL OrrENsIvep—KIDNAPINGS 
BEEN COMMUNIST Move To SHOW Up UNITED 
BTATES as WEAK 

(By Constantine Brown) 

This promises to be a hot summer in more 
than one way. International communism’s 
psychological offensive is in full swing. 

It is hitting us hard in an attempt to show 
us to the world in general and to our allies 
in particular as a weak, undecided and supine 
Nation. It tries to prove that we are too 
afraid to live up to commitments we gave 
to friends and allies when they are threat- 
ened or subjected to indirect Communist 
aggression. 

The kidnaping of Americans in uniform by 
the East German puppet government and by 
the Communist-inspired Cuban rebels and 
the unjustified arrest of American airmen 
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whose unarmed plane had mistakenly flown 
a short distance over Soviet airspace on its 
way to Iran are designed to show the world 
the United States cannot protect even its own 
servicemen. 

If Premier Khrushchey really wanted to 
live up to his preachings that he desires 
peaceful coexistence, there is no doubt that 
he would have ordered the freeing of the men 
who were arrested tn Soviet Armenia and 
East Germany. But his campaign is devoted 
for the time being to proving the softness 
of the United States and its willingness to 
accept slaps in the face without any kind of 
retaliation. 

Khrushchev relies on America's loss of face 
with the free and uncommitted world to 
further his plans to expand Communist 
domination without any risk to the U. S. S. R. 
and her associates, There are those in 
Washington who, realizing the danger of re- 
lentless Communist expansion, would like 
to see this administration adopt a sterner 
and more determined attitude. But their 
advice is being ignored because it is said in 
the highest quarters that this would involve 
the risk of a clash which this country 
neither wants nor is willing to accept. 

All our allies, friends, and those uncom- 
mitted nations which still regard the United 
States as the foremost power in the world 
ready to take a chance in order to safeguard 
the tenets of freedom are aghast. They be- 
lleve in the inherent power of America to 
meet head on any challenge from the sup- 
pressors of freedom. But they wonder at the 
indecision, timidity, and fear of the Amer- 
ican leadership both in the executive and 
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A case in point is Lebanon. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that we gave full assur- 
ance to the Lebanese Government that we 
stand ready to help it with everything to 
remain free and outside the Soviet and 
United Arab Republic orbit, We backed that 
promise by sending the reinforced Sixth 
Fleet with ample contingents of combat Ma- 
rines to Lebanese waters, We alerted para- 
troopers in Germany to stand ready to move 
into that distraught Middle Eastern republic 
at a moment's notice. Yet last week when 
President Chamoun intimated that he was 
about ready to ask us to honor the check 
given by President Eisenhower he was 
strongly urged not to embarrass us since 
the United Nations Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold was going to find a solution 
to the problem. 

Lebanon in itself is of little consequence. 
But the implications of our hesitancy will 
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on the rest of the Middie East which is vi- 
tally important in our scheme of global 
Strategy. Power is the most important in- 
gredient to maintain self-respect and pres- 
tige in that area. Russia is showing more 
than it actually has. We present a picture 
of indecision which is interpreted by the 
Arabs as fear of Russia’s might. 

The most recent move of international 
communism’s propaganda machine is the 
note with a strong ultimatum flavor from 
the Chinese Communists. Peiping broad- 
cast a demand that we resume diplomatic 
negotiations with them at ambassadorial 
level. Unless we comply, the Communists 
indicated they will consider themselves free 
to start operations to “liberate the For- 
mosan territories” which they said “are an 
integral part of the Chinese Peoples“ Re- 
public.” 

The “diplomatic negotiations” mentioned 
by Peiping were discussions which s 
at Geneva in 1955 for the sole purpose 
liberating the American prisoners of war 
still held in Communist China in contra- 
vention of the Korean armistice. They con- 
tinued for more than 2 years with no other 
practical results than that 8. of the 40 
prisoners haye been liberated. As a matter 
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of fact, according to Pentagon sources, there 
still are more than 450 American boys in 
Chinese jails. 

The ultimatum issued by the Chinese 
Communists through the broadcast does not 
demonstrate any desire of the Peiping re- 
gime to talk over the fate of hundreds of 
arbitrarily held GI's. It merely indicates 
that it wants diplomatic negotiations at am- 
bassadorial level. The obylous purpose is 
to increase Communist China's prospects of 
admission to the United Nations next No- 
vember. Heretofore the administration was 
adamant on that subject. But the Commu- 
nists, whose main weapon Is blackmail, be- 
lieve that the “peace in our time“ attitude 
of the American administration would 
frighten it into accepting thelr demands. 
They are giving us the alternative of com- 
Plying or witnessing an offensive against 
See Formosa or the offshore islands or 

th. 


Rev. Timothy J. Leary's Outstanding Ad- 
dress, Clinton High School Commence- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the very remarkable and 
Outstanding address of Rev. Timothy J. 
Leary recently. delivered at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Clinton, 
Mass., High School. 

In my experience in public life and in 
my general reading I have never heard 
Or read such an appropriate, sound, 
brilliant, and forceful address. 

Father Leary is a cherished friend, 
and former beloved curate at the Holy 

Church where I am a parish- 
loner, He is now assigned at the Cathe- 
dral parish at Springfield, Mass., where 
he is greatly distinguishing himself, not 
only in his regular priestly duties, but 
also as an outstanding leader in youth 
Suidance and education. 

It is well known that he is possessed 
of great ability and great gifts and tal- 
ents. Indeed his work in the spiritual 
and related youth guidance and educa- 
tional fields, his personal warmth and 
Understanding, piety and zeal have won 
for him very many friends and admir- 
ers among whom I am very proud to be 
numbered. 3 

To have heard him eloquently deliver 

stirring, inspiring adäress was a 
high privilege for me and I whole- 
heartedly commend it to the Members 
of the House and the reading public. I 
Wish this address could be delivered in 
€very school in the Nation. 

It is a levelheaded, solid, and wise 
talk filled with sound commonsense, yet 
€xhalted, spiritual and patriotic in tone. 

ther Leary’s sage remarks on con- 

porary problems are a great contri- 
bution to current thought and speech 
on the many-sided, difficult problems of 
American youth. It would be a very 
happy circumstance for the Nation, if 
his penetrating commentary could be 
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pondered and carefully observed by the 
leaders of the future, because it would 
direct them into those paths of right- 
eousness for His name's sake that would 
inevitably in time bring the Nation and 
the world out of the present welter of 
confusion into the clear, invigorating 
air of freedom and established order. 
SPEECH or Rev. TIMOTHY J. Leary 


Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Flanagan, members of 
the faculty, members of the school commit- 
tee. parents, guardians, relatives, and friends 
of the graduates~undergraduates, and mem- 
bers of the class of 1958, Clinton High School, 
to return home is always a wonderful ex- 
perience. One can be away for years. One 
could have met thousands of people in his 
travels; yet he never forgets the people back 
home. Home, as we usually understand the 
word, is the place of one’s origin, the place 
of one’s birth. The place of one's birth in 
life is no different in many respects than the 
place of one’s birth in business, in the profes- 
sions or in the ministry. Whether one be a 
minister, a rabbi, or a priest, our first regular 
assignment is always our place of birth in 
relation to our state of life. Hence, in com- 
ing back to Clinton, I bring with me many 
happy memories—memories which I cherish 
and I shall cherish as long as I live. 

My address tonight will be directed prin- 
cipally to the graduating class. I assure the 
members of this distinguished class that I 
shall not be lengthy. I also ‘assure the 
members of the class that I shall not bore 
them with platitudes, nor shall I make any 
attempt to impress them with any profundity 
of thought. In all sincerity, I shall make a 
serious effort to present for their considera- 
tion some basic principles, which I feel are 
so important as they commence on their 
commencement day, a new experience In life. 

You, young people, know the definition and 
meaning of the word “emphasis.” It implies 
a stress, a reassurance, a double effort to 
bring home the Importance of a statement, 
a thought, a fact, or a theory. 

Since the launching of the first sputnik, a 
certain school of thought would have us 
believe we did not emphasize their theory, 
that science was the secret to your success in 
life. They would have us believe that, un- 
less you were proficient in science as chem- 
ists, physicists, biologists, or mathematicians, 
you had missed your goal in your quest for 
knowledge and as a consequence you were 
not truly educated. This theory has been 
taken as gospel truth by so many people that 
an attempt is being made to overemphasize 
science at the expense of the rest of the 
curriculum. 

Mind you, Iam not opposed to science. In 
the present construction of our new $6 mil- 
lion high school, we are spending $375,000 on 
a science building. Certainly proof in itself 
that we are fully conscious of the part that 
science plays in a secondary school curricu- 
lum. But we refuse to concur that science 
and science alone can teach a man how to 
live—how to think and how to act. This is 
what we look for as a result of a well rounded 
edutational program. Everything else which 
you assimilate from your course of studies is 
secondary to this ultimate goal of learning 
how to live—how to think and how to act. 

A president of one of our colleges defined 
education and I believe that your superin- 
tendent of schools, your principal and the 
members of the faculty will agree with his 
definition. He said that education should 
be sixfold in its scope and character. It 
should give the student a body strong and 
supple, an Intellect able to think, a heart to 
love, a conscience for righteousness, an 
imagination to appreciate the beautiful and 
a will strong to choose. Body, intellect, 
heart, conscience, imagination and will. 
‘This is what is involved in a true education. 
The development of these faculties and ele- 
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ments of man could never materialize in a 
test tube, in a laboratory experiment or in a 
mathematical equation. 

Science alone could never embrace this 
sixfold scope of education. We need some- 
thing more than science, We need religious 
motivations and convictions. We need cul- 
ture and environment; we need good exam- 
ple and encouragement. We need character 
guidance and direction. We need an exposi- 
tion of the moral law and an Incentive to 
keep it. To support all this we need seman- 
tics and languages, we need history and all 
the other subjects which can and must have 
a part in the development of man's charac- 
ter and personality. Therefore the emphasis 
is to be placed not on the subject matter, but 
on man’s moral, spiritual, intellectual and 
physical developments. 

The formula fs simple. Man's whole de- 
velopment cannot depend on science alone 
or on language alone, or on history alone 
or on mathematics alone, or on any other 
subject. Man's development involves every- 
thing he can learn from his church, from his 
course of studies in high school, in college, 
and in life. It also involves those things 
which he can acquire from his home en- 
vironment and from his associations, This 
formula tells man that he has an intellect 
and shows him how to use it. It tells man 
that he has a will and teaches him how to 
strengthen it. It tells man that he has an 
imagination and directs him how to con- 
trol it. It points out to man that he has 
a conscience and warns him that he must 
listen to it. It advised him to protect his 
body through safe and sane exercise and 
to ward off germs and disease which could 
destroy it. It explains that man has a 
heart and the function of that heart is to 
love—to love that which is uplifting and 
to avoid that which is degrading. 

To give additional support to our thesis 
that a true education must teach us how 
to live—how to think and how to act, we 
heed but ask ourselves one question—what 
is there that we want most in life?—more 
than money, more than intellectual acu- 
men, more than social prestige. What we 
really want, what you want and what I want 
is happiness. Thomas Jefferson knew this 
when he incorporated happiness in the 
Constitution. “All men are created equal 
and are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are 
the rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Some of the framers of the 
Constitution wanted to make the right to 
property the third point, but Jeferson said 
no, we will include the right to happiness, 
because every man and woman wants hap- 
piness above all else. Remember my dear 
graduates, you will never be happy unless 
you learn how to think and how to act. 

Unfortunately there has been an under- 
emphasis on our thesis when you realize 
what is taking place in our country today. 
We your elders must admit that even though 
we accept the definition of education as de- 
fined, there is something missing in our 
systems of education. Europeans and Asi- 
atics alike are confused by the way we live, 
by the way we think, and by the way we 
act. You might think that I am unduly 
alarmed, but permit me to give you a few 
facts and figures. We have here in the 
United States over 4 million known alco- 
We spend millions of dollars an- 
nually to curb juvenile delinquency and 
still millions more to cure it, We hare more 
broken homes through divorce than any 
other country in the world. Millions of dol- 
lars are spent to glamorize sex and counte 
less millions to incarcerate depraved char- 
acters. Religious bigotry and racial discrim- 
ination have increased to such 
that congressional action has to be taken 
from time to time to quell it. 
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Yet name the country that spends more 
money than we do in expanding educational 
facilities. Name the country that insists 
more than we do that children must remain 
in school until they reach a certain age. 
Name the country where there are more 
scholarship grants available to deserving 
students than there are in ours. In spite 
of all this we have more corruption than 
you could find in any other country. Why 
hasn't education eradicated these evils? 
Why hasn't education supported the moral 
Jaw? Why hasn't education taught men to 
control themselves? Why hasn't education 
taught men to love one another? Why 
can't education take the incorrigibles among 
our youth and mold them into outstanding 
citizens? Simply because it has failed in 
its fainthearted attempt to teach men how 
to live, how to think, and how to act. 

Education has failed to place the empha- 
sis on the basic principles which develop 
the whole man and not a part of him. We 
have become a nation of theorists. We 
speak of rights—the rights of nations and 
the rights of individuals. We speak of our 
rights to a living wage and reasonable rec- 
reatlon. We advocate honesty in govern- 
ment, We preach the doctrine of Christian 
charity—to help our neighbor. We talk 
about rights and we forget that where there 
is a right, there is a corresponding duty. 
This duty imposes upon each one of us the 
obligation to respect the rights of others. 

A man from Arkansas has a duty to fight 
for his country—but his children have a 
right to attend the schools in that State. 
A workingman has a right to a living wage, 
but he also has a duty to give a fair day’s 
work. A man has a right to run for public 
office if he qualifies, but if elected, he has 
a duty to be honest in office. Man also has 
a right to reasonable recreation, but he also 
has a duty not to overindulge in pleasure. 
An American citizen has a right to enjoy 
the privileges of citizenship, but he has a 
duty to protect the country and not to 
engage in subversive activities, 

Yes, science is important, as well as the 
Other subjects in the curriculum, How- 
ever, it takes more than our course of stud- 
jes to learn how to live, how to think, and 
how to act. It takes faith in God, in Yah- 
weh. It means the observance of the moral 
jaw the practice of brotherly love, the em- 
bracing of the Golden Rule. My dear grad- 
uates, if you want hapiness, as I know you 
do, remember the goal of the Intellect ts 
truth; the goal of conscience is to do what 
a right conscience tells you to do; the goal 
of the will is to resolve to do what is right, 
the goal of the imagination is to assist the 
intellect when controlled. The goal of the 
heart is to love—to love that which is right 
and good and to avoid that which is wrong 
and bad. 

Yes, it is right and advantageous to em- 
phasize that which ought to be emphasized. 
However, it is also true that it is wrong and 
not to our advantage to place the emphasis 
on things and theories which play only a sec- 
ondary role in our development. Take first 
things first. Think of man’s development 
in terms of the whole man—his whole being. 
Consider education as something which is 
not confined to the classroom only, but in- 
cludes the church, the home, your associates. 

As you leave the portals of Clinton High 
School for what I called a new experience 
in life, whether in the field of higher edu- 
cation, in business, in industry, or in the 
military life, be grateful that you have been 
raised in a community which has always 
advocated healthy living, sound thinking, 
and proper acting. Your community has al- 
ways condemned religious and racial dis- 
crimination. Your community is one where 
people of all creeds and nationalities prac- 
tice tolerance and brotherly love. 

Be grateful for your training in Clinton 
High School. Be conscious of the compe- 
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tence of the administrative personnel in the 
school system and the ability and devotion 
of the men and women who taught you. 
Be. grateful to the members of your school 
committee who gave of their time and 
knowledge to put the school system on à par 
with any in the State. 

Express gratitude to your parents or guar- 
dians for the many sacrifices they made in 
order that you would receive a high-school 
education. 

Express your gratitude to the citizens of 
the community who share the increasing 
burden of educational costs and expendi- 
tures. : 

Be proud of the men and women who grad- 
uated from Clinton High School and who are 
now successful in every field of endeavor 
throughout the country. 

Go forth as true Clintonians proud of your 
heritage and training and be willing to show 


to all by word and example the treasures’ 


which you possess and cherish as graduates 
of Clinton High School. 


The Betrayal of German. Ornes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention that my 
name was mentioned in a book on Gen- 
eral Trujillo of the Dominican Republic 
which was written by one Ornes, a for- 
mer newspaper reporter in that country. 
The mention referred to a letter of in- 
quiry I wrote to the archbishop of the 
Dominican Republic in which I asked 
for his frank opinion of the govern- 
mental structures and forces in the Do- 
minican Republic. I inserted the entire 
correspondence into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Jast year, so it was public infor- 
mation. There was every indication 
that Ornes believes the archbishop 
would not tell the truth and would say 
what he does not mean. 

In all fairness to everyone in Con- 
gress, I can very plainly state that I 
think the archbishop would state his 
opinions frankly and truthfully. I do 
not believe Ornes can or would do so. 
To, establish firmly that Ornes is what- 
ever is best at the time for himself, I 
want to offer for the Recorp some of the 
letters Ornes himself has written at 
times in the recent past which may help 
to afford the Congress some idea of the 
type of person we seem to enshrine. 
This, too, is a matter of public informa- 
tion, but. unfortunately the public does 
not seem to get too much unbiased in- 
formation. \ 

THE BETRAYAL or GERMÁN ORNES 
INTRODUCTION 

On December 29, 1955, German Ornes, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Ciudad Trujillo 
daily El Caribe, told a press conference at the 
Inter-American Press Association that his 
newspaper had been expropriated by the Do- 
minican Republic Government, his house 
burned to the ground, and his life placed in 
jeopardy as a political enemy of Generalis- 
simo Rafael L. Trujillo, 

Such charges hardly seem credible when 
Ornes’ home remains the same as the day 
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he left It, the newspaper continues to pub- 
lish and support the same editorial policy, 
and he is still very much alive to carry on 
his political harangues. Yet, the matter has 
attracted considerable attention due to the 
controversy which such strong charges are 
bound to provoke. There is perhaps no di- 
rect parallel in the case of Otto John, the 
American intelligence officer who defected to 
Communist Germany, or of Alger Hiss, or of 
the Englishmen Burgess and MacClean, but 
an examination of the careers of the Johns, 
Orneses, and Hisses of the world is of value 
if it allows insight into the behayior of such 
men and the meaning of their political me- 
anderings. Of more importance is that such 
a clinical study might avoid further damage. 

That is the purpose of this booklet. 

Ornes first pleaded his case to the Secre- 
tary of the Inter-American Press Association, 
a society of Western Hemisphere newspapers 
devoted to freedom of the press, after he 
had spent several months in the States, pre- 
sumably on business for El Caribe. Having 
found a champion, he made his break at 
the press conference. 

Yet, Ornes did not tell the complete story, 
the other, more revealing part of his politi- 
cal odyssey, his early upbringing in a family 
of estranged parents and troublemakers, his 
ensnarement by communism, and his sub- 
sequent conversion to what Dominicans call 
Trujillismo, a policy of national develop- 
ment embodying the very antithesis of com- 
munism, Catholicism. Here is a man who 
vacillated between extremes, between good 
and evil. 

Ornes did not. tell the IAPA that he had 
asked Trujillo to buy his holdings in EI 
Caribe before his defection and that he had 
been turned down. They didn’t know of his 
absconding with funds to finance his ex- 
eursion, They didn't know that he had 
signed over power of attorney to the cur- 
rent directors, and had therefore divorced 
himself from financial control of the paper 
he claimed to represent before the IAPA. 

The IAPA also sought to overlook the 
fact that the Dominican Republic has a 
law on its books, as do most other Latin 
republics, prohibiting a person to edit a local 
newspaper from foreign shores. 

These are pieces of a puzzle which have 
made responsible people wonder what Ornes 
is trying to accomplish. If he sought to 
commit treason, why was it necessary to 
dupe the IAPA by posing as the paschal 
lamb? Could he not have accomplished 
more by severing all connections with the 
newspaper in which, a few short days before. 
he had extolled the government he was soon 
to betray? Or was it 30 pieces of silver prof- 
fered by some higher authority, or a still 
more subtle plan to eventually discredit the 
IAPA before the eyes of the world? It is 
hoped the letters of Ornes presented here- 
with, will provide a clue to the obsessions 
of this man who deserted his homeland. 

It is pertinent to state that in the last 25 
years under the administrations of Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael L, Trujillo and incumbent 
President Hector B, Trujillo, this Caribbean 
republic has pr in the words of 
United States Ambassador William T. Pheif- 
fer, “from the ox cart to the atomic age.” 
Such glowing terms are not unwarranted. 
The country has become debt-free, elimi- 
nated illiteracy, provided the finest hospitals 
and schools, a refugee colony for persecuted 
Jewish peoples, and accomplished numerous 
other humanitarian feats. It has remained 
a consistent ally of the United States and 
the most dependable bulwark against com- 
munism in Latin America, 

This role cannot be minimized. The near 
Communist coup in Guatemala and the per- 
sistent agitation by Communists operating 
from Mexico and elsewhere, are common 
knowledge. They are occurrences which have 
a relation to the Otto Johns and the Germán 
Orneses, who use free world institutions as 
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u fhield for subversion, Ornes' own brother 
Was a leader of an attempted invasion of the 
Dominican Republic as short a time ago as 
1949. He was subsequently pardoned by 
Trujillo. 

It can only be surmised that Ornes has 
succumbed once again to the Communist 
doctrine which attracted him in his youth. 
Or perhaps, at 37 years old, he has completely 
lost faith and dedicated himself to destroying 
those things which would benefit mankind, 
It is hoped this bookiet wili alert all those 
who have a stake in free world institutions. 

Ornes’ first venture in politics was not 
Successful. On May 3, 1946, he outlined the 
Circumstances leading to his arrest as a 
Member of the Revolutionary Youth wing 
of the National Democratic Front. He ex- 
Plains it was not his intention to participate 
in an underground movement. 

May 3, 1946. 

Yesterday, May 2, at 12 noon, I was picked 
Up at the office of La Opinión, the newspaper 
where I work, by Major Bonetti, National 
Army, Judge Ravelo and his secretary. 

I was taken to Major General Fiallo, N. A., 
Who was present with Brigadier Generals 
Leyba Pou and Casmafio, and before whom 
Were Mr. M. Fuertes and Mr. H. Núñez. I 
was asked if I knew the last two individuals. 
I answered that I knew Mr. Fuertes, but 
had never seen Mr. Núñez in my life. 

The question was then put to me, in view 
of statements made previously by Fuertes 
and Núñez, of whether I was aware of the 
existence of the Frente Nacional Demo- 
Craético (National Democratic Front) of 
Which Mr. Ornes Colscou (myself), Dr. 
Virlato Fiallo and Mr. Fuertes were mem- 

as representatives, respectively, of the 
J. R. (Revolutionary Youth), the U. P, R, 
(Patriotic Revolutionary Union) and the 
P. D. R. D. (Dominican Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Party). 

I answered that about 4 or 5 months ago 
(end of December or beginning of January) 
I had been designated as representative of 
the J. R. (of which I had been notified by 
Mr. Carlos León), with a view toward the 
Possibility of launching a legal political 
Campaign, for which there was a good op- 
Portunity at that time. I made it clear in 
every instance that I would not participate 
in any political movement other than a legal 
one. I wish to confirm that now. I cannot 
Participate in any,other kind of political 
Contest, My training and education forbid 
it. T am a ne perman, and a graduate 

“Of the School of Law of the University of 
Santo Domingo. 

The National Democratic Front did not, 
in fact accomplish the mission for which 
it was established in view of certain un- 
favorable changes in plans for a legal po- 
litical contest. For this reason, the 
undersigned had the intention of giving up 

work, and no meetings were held for 3 
Or 4 weeks. During the few (perhaps six) 
meetings held, only the general political sit- 
Uation was discussed, and national and 
international news reviewed. Nothing more. 

My representing the J. R. came about 
through Mr. Carlos León, with whom I ex- 

ed ideas on the subject. .We agreed 
that the time was ripe to establish a political 
Party. My relations with Mr. León were 
strictly personal, as I have stated before. 
It seems that about a month and a half ago, 
both of us lost all interest in the matter, 
and we did not see each other any more. 
I have never taken part in any illegal ac- 
tivity, and I did not belong to the J. R. 
Until the last few days of last year or the 
beginning of this year. 

The Front's only purpose was to coordi- 
Rate ways and means for a legal political 
Contest. In no way did any one organiza- 
tion act jointly with the others. 

I wish to make it clear that I have never 
Participated in {legal activities of any kind 
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and that my police and political records are 
completely clean to this day. 
GERMÁN E. ORNES C. 

Having been satisfied that Ornes meant 
well in his belief that legal political oppo- 
sition was desirable for the republic, and 
that his intentions were not harmful, he 
was given an opportunity in government 
service by Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, 
President of the Dominican Republic at that 
time. Ornes expressed warm appreciation 
in a letter dated August 27, 1946. 

Crupap TRUJILLO, August 27, 1946. 
Generalissimo Dr. RAFAEÙ L. TRUJILLO 
MOLINA, 
President of the Republic, 
Benefactor of the Country. 

My Dear Mr, PresipEnNT: It has come to 
my attention through Mr: Ramón Marrero 
Aristy, Under Secretary of State for Labor 
and National Economy, that Your Excellency 
gracious intends to favor me with a position 
in the Department of Labor and National 
Economy. 

I am deeply grateful to Your Excellency 
for this excellent opportunity to lend my 
humble cooperation to the study and solu- 
tion of the social and economic problems of 
our country, a task to which Your Excellency 
has devoted his keenest attention for the 
benefit of the Dominican people. 

At the same time, I wish to stress that I 
will make every effort at all times to fulfill 
my new duties with honesty, efficiency, and 
loyalty, as befits every good citizen and 
loyal supporter of your government. 

With renewed expressions of my deep ap- 
preciation, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
GERMÁN E. ORNES C. 

The first record of Ornes’ political beliefs 
was revealed in a lengthy letter to President 
Trujillo dated September 26, 1946. His pri- 
vate manifesto was the harbinger of things 
to come, and although Trujillo had made 
known his distaste for communism and was 
to outlaw the party a year later, he accepted 
the young lawyer's promise to work toward 
constructive ends. Ornes explains his natu- 
ral inclination for Marxist ideas, stating that 
as a result of his studies, I became a Marx- 
ist and continue to be one today.” Further 
on, however, he pays tribute to Trujillo: “I 
believe that only by means of a government 
such as yours could the necessary material, 
economic, and cultural bases have been laid 
B0 that the exercise of democracy would no 
longer be considered a myth in our land.” 
The tight security precautions mentioned by 
Ornes were the result of activities by the 
Red-led Caribbean Legion, which was pre- 
paring at that time for an invasion of the 
Republic, eventually launched from Cayo 
Confites, Cuba, in 1947. The Government 
was alerted to infiltration by Communists 
and later had to request arms from the 
United States, a request which was turned 
down. 

CIUDAD TRUJILLO, September 26, 1946, 
THE HONORABLE GENERALISSIMO DOCTOR, t 

RAPAEL L. TRUJILLO MOLINA, 

President of the Republic. 

Sm: In compliance with your honored re- 
quest conveyed by the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Presidency, Mr. M. Celito Peña 
Morros, I should like to set down herewith 
my political ideas, which circumstantially 
placed me for a time in the ranks of the 
opposition: 

1. On May 2 of this year I was jailéd at 
Fort Ozama, in this city, on charges of carry- 
ing on activities contrary to the public order. 
I was kept in jall until the 19th of May, 
when I was brought before Maj. Gen. Feder- 
ico Fialio and told that I was to be released 
in compliance with specific orders from 
Your Excellency, I asked General Fiallo to 
convey to Your Excellency my gratitude, 
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= I take pleasure In reiterating at this 
2. 

2, Before going any further, I think it 
would be of interest to acquaint Your Ex- 
cellency with my background and the cir- 
cumstances which culminated in my impris- 
onment in May of this year. When I was 15 
years old and near to my studies 
at the normal school In this city, I became 
interested in the study of social problems 
and political economy. These two subjects 
have been my main concern ever since, save 
for certain intervals. At the outset I fol- 
lowed these studies without method and in 
a very haphazard manner. However, some 
time later my natural inclination as well as 
the knowledge I was accumulating, led me 
into the fleld of Marxist ideas, even though 
due to my extreme individualism and not 
being able to adjust myself to the ironclad 
demands of militant Marxism, I could never 
be a part of any Communist Party. Never- 
theless, I haye come to the conclusion, as 
a result of my studies, that in view of the 
current development of science and the 
world situation, there are only two ways to 
study economic questions and that all those 
who think and concern themselves with 
these problems, must choose between two 
opposing schools: the bourgeois, or the Marx- 
ist. It was, then, as a result of these studies 
that I became a Marxist and continue to be 
one today, as I consider that this doctrine 
provides those who are famillar with it with 
the necessary instruments for a scientific and 
accurate analysis of modern capitalistic 
society. 

Later, while a student at the school of law 
of our university, I made friends with a 
group of students and intellectuals who had 
the same ideas as I, and established a fellow- 
ship which still endures, in spite of the fact 
that many of them are members of political 
groups holding different views. Some of 
them are members of the recently estab- 
lished Partido Socialista Popular (Popular 
Socialist Party) and others are loyal support- 
ers of the Government presided over by Your 
Excellency, a fact that has made it clear to 
me that whenever political differences are of 
an ideological nature and not personal, there 
can always be a basis for discussion, and 
eyen understanding, even among those who 
uphold completely op) ideas, 

At a later date, attracted by the prospects 
of a newspaper career, I working as a 
reporter in the daily La Nación. So began a 
period of fruitful practical learning, al- 
though perhaps because of my youth and 
total lack of experience, I was unable to 
combine my new experience with my theo- 
retical studies both in and out of the univer- 


“sity. Therefore these studies were inter- 


rupted for several years. It was a trip to 
the United States Iate in 1943, at the invita- 
tion of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, which brought me back to reality, 
when I realized the great war effort being 
made in that coumtry and the great 
made in all flelds. I returned home deter- 
mined to complete my university studies and 
to gain a more thorough knowledge of the 
social and economic problems of the Repub- 
lic. I gave up the confining task of daily 
newspaper work, and began working for the 
Agencia Dominicana de Publicidad (Domini- 
can Publicity Agency) from which I was un- 
ly dismissed in August 1944. That 
was the last job I had in any way connected 
with Your Excellency’s government. My su- 
periors in the newspaper where I worked can 
vouch for my loyalty and the faithful dis- 
charge of my duties. 

Soon after losing my job with the ADP 
end finding myself in desperate financial 
straits, I tried to establish contact with per- 
sons working closely with Your Excellency’s 
Government, but found every door closed. 
Someone eyen went so far as to insinuate 
that I was all washed up regardless of what- 
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ever experience I could offer, the reason be- 
ing that Your Excellency could not bear to 
hear mention of my name. Later I was of- 
fered a job as translator for the daily La 
Opinión, a job which I held until January 
of this year, when I was promoted to editor 
In chief of said daily. This is the position 
I held when I was jailed. While working at 
La Opinión, I completed my studies at the 
University, writing my thesis on the eco- 
nomic theme: Monopolies. 

Despite my political ideas, and the cir- 
cumstances I haye just outlined during this 
time I never participated actively In under- 
ground political organizations, and I was al- 
ways opposed to this kind of opposition, as it 

Was against my nature and because I con- 
sidered that in political matters the most 
effective and desirable way of fighting is the 
legal way.. I never had, therefore, connec- 
tions of any kind with clandestine organi- 


vations. Nevertheless, early this year I es- ` 


tablished contact with individuals who be- 
lieved, as I did, that the time was ripe to 
Wage a legal battle betwen political parties 
in this country. These individuals thought 
that I could be of some use in that kind of 
political campaign. It was then that I be- 
came a member of the Frente Popular Dem- 
ocratico as representative of Juventud Rev- 
olucionaria, even though I had never been 
a member of the latter group, which by that 
time was clearly disintegrating owing to the 
fact that its directors and a great number 
of its followers were now out of the country 
or had been sentenced for activities contrary 
to the internal security of the state. 

The Frente Nacional Democratico had as 
its sole objective, at least during the period 
when I joined it, that of laying the ground- 
work and drafting the platforms with which 
the various tions making up the 
F. N. D. would launch their campaign. These 
organizations are the Juventud Revoluciona- 
ria, the Partido Revolucionario Dominicano 
(presently Partido Socialista Popular), and 
the Union Patriótica Revolucionaria, the lat- 
ter comprising, as I understand it, elements 
of the small middle class and professional 
people. The Frente only met some six times 
during that period (January-April of this 
year), without accomplishing any positive 
results due perhaps to its heterogeneous 
membership, I am sure that the Frente 
would have disintegrated without leaving any 
trace of its existence, had it not been because 
during the latter part of April and the begin- 
ning of May its members, including myself, 
were imprisoned as a result of the investiga- 
tions carried out by the military authorities. 

-I have no doubt that the statements made 
by the members of the Frente to the military 
authorities—statements which I am sure 
must be in the files of the Chief of Staff of 
the National Army—will confirm everything 
I am herewith relating to Your Excellency. 
I can assure you, then, that at no time was 
the Frente designed to foment criminal at- 
tempts, revolts, riots, nor assaults, as it was 
later charged. 

Now, then, what is the reason for! my par- 
ticipation in these activities? Simply that, 
although I have always believed that Your 
Excelleney's Government has been a nation- 
al necessity, In order to put an end to our 
country’s misfortunes—and I believe that 
only by means of a government such as yours 
could the necessary material, economic, and 
cultural bases have been laid so that the ex- 
ercise of democracy would no longer be con- 
sidered a myth in our land—the moment 
appeared right to combine these great ac- 
complishments with the exercise of the con- 
stitutional right of political assembly. I was 
convinced that these bases having been es- 
tablished soundly and firmly, such as have 
deen done through Your Excellency's great 
efforts, it was necessary to give the people 
an opportunity to participate in political 
campaigns on purely ideological grounds 
(not by following caudillos, local bosses or 
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ringleaders), the only way in which a consti- 
tutional bourgeois democracy such as ours 
can achieve expression. 

I realize that there are those amongst us 
who consider these ideas subversive, and that 
there is a school of thought which claims 
that our people are not prepared for democ- 
racy, a school which evidently forgets that 
no people can be ready for democracy if not 
given the opportunity to exercise it. These 
péople forget also that this is the best op- 
portunity to give democracy a trial, now that 
the country is ruled by a responsible and 
strong government. It was as a reaction 
against those who so think, and because I 
deemed it necessary at that time, that I 
participated in negotiations to form a politi- 
cal party, negotiations, which, while not in 
any way clandestine, did not have to be car- 
ried out with a lot of publicity and bally- 
hoo. It may very well be that I was wrong, 
but I enjoy the intimate satisfaction of 
knowing that I was motivated by the best 
of intentions, for I humbly believe that the 
formation of an opposition party in no way 
endangers the democratic institutions of our 
country. On the contrary, I believe it may 
serve to invigorate and stabilize them on firm 
grounds, and to make Your Excellency's 
achievements more lasting and not merely 
the temporary results of the well-meaning 
and devoted efforts of one of the greatest 
figures in our history. 

3. While in jall, efforts were made to make 
me appear as an element who was trying to 
overthrow the Government by the force of 
arms, something which was the furthest 
from my intention and, I even dare to say, 
from the intention of the other members 
of the Frente, at least in their capacity as 
such, although I could not say the same in 
their capacities as members of other political 
organizations of whose specific activities I 
had no knowledge, then or now. However, 
when I stated that I had no intention of 
using violence as a means for political ac- 
tion, those in charge of the investigation 
told me that my contention in this regard 
could not convince anyone. Perhaps this 
attitude can be justified by the fact that 
the investigators were facing for the first 
time a group of prisoners who were not 
attempting assaults or revolt, and that, in 
A way, this seemed hard to believe, and even 
strange, in a country such as ours, where 
thus far the only method of political war- 
fare had been with the use of arms. 

Not being able to produce any evidence, be- 
cause it did not exist, that I favored the use 
of arms, recourse was made to the bylaws 
and the name of the organization I repre- 
sented in the Frente, and as a basis for the 
charges leveled against me, the word “revolu- 
tionary” was employed. 

The officers in charge of investigating the 
case, faced with a new type of political op- 
position, completely removed from con- 
spiracy, mobbings, and other forms of action 
classic in our country, were only able to find, 
in support of their charges, the statement 
that I represented the Juventud Revolucion- 
aria in the Frente Nacional Democrático. 
Using syllogistic reasoning; they came to the 
conclusion that attempts were being made 
to overthrow the Government by the use of 
force and violence. 

In my case, such reasoning was developed 
more or less in the following fashion: All 
revolutionaries favor the use of force and 
violence; Ornes is a revolutionary (being a 
member of the Juventud Revolucionaria); 
therefore, Ornes favors the use of force and 
violence. 


This argument, which is partly justified 
in that—I say ong us the only 
meaning given in the past to the word “rev- 
olution” was that of military coup, assault, 
barracks-bred coup, etc., moved us to make 
certain considerations which, in our judg- 
ment, are the snme that currently stir the 
minds of almost every man or woman who 
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is concerned with the present condition of 
the world in which we live. 

What is a revolutionary? That is the 
great question of our time, and in trying 
to answer it the most diverse means have 
been employed. Undoubtedly, the meaning 
so far given to the word in our country is 
partiy correct in that all of our past revo- 
lutionaries were of the type who would over- 
throw the government by the force of arms 
to enjoy later the fruits of power. But, is 
that revolutionary action? According to 
modern political thought, that would be the 
least revolutionary of all, and might even 
be considered reactionary, especially when 
the state of affairs sought to be done away 
with is one of a progressive and evolution- 
ary nature. 

That, then, is not the meaning of the word 
revolutionary as used in the title of any 
party with modern ideological tendencies. 
Were this not the case, how could a political 
organization which constitutes the strongest 
pillar of the Mexican Government be called 
the Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
(Institutional Revolutionary Party)? 

The word “revolution,” in its -purest 
sense, and in the sense which is currently 
used by parties titled revolutionary.“ means 
a transfer of political power from one class 
to another, a transfer which need not be 
violent. History shows many examples of 
the transfer of political power without the 
use of violence. Such revolutions have been 
called peaceful.“ the most outstanding ex- 
ample in history being the transfer of power 
from the British aristocracy to the middle, or 
capitalistic class, through the famous Re- 
form Chart of 1832. 

It is likewise In this sense that Your Ex- 
cellency’s administration, during the last 16 
years, may be regarded as highly revolu- 
tionary, for it has completely changed the 


‘basis of our social order, and has brought 


an end to a state of which, had ft 
been allowed to continue, would have led us 
all into chaos. However, that revolution, 
launched and directed by Your Excellency, is 
fraught with forces which, once set in mo- 
tion, will push it ever forward. That is why 
the new Dominican generations, which per- 
haps feel inclined to justify the absence of 
a political democracy during the first 16 
years of your administration, now believe 
that the best means of preserving the great 
achievements made during that time lies 
precisely in the existence of a climate of po- 
litical democracy. That is also the reason 
why our current youth, Marxist or otherwise, 
are willing to discuss all political ideologies 
and even to question certain traditional pro- 
cedures, But this does not mean, as has 
been suggested sometimes, that youth is 
therefore not grateful for the work done by 
your administration, or that there are any 
sectors violently anti-Trujillo. That is not 
true. The new Dominican generations, with 
which I believe I am acquainted, as I be- 
long to them, realize that they are a prod- 
uct of this era and of the conditions in- 
herent therein, and that, were it not for this 
state of affairs, they would not be able to 
play the historic role to which they consider 


themselves entitled. I repeat this again be- 


cause I consider it essential for a clear 
understanding of my political philosophy. 
and perhaps that of many young men today, 
those young men who are removed from the 
traditional methods, not because they hate 
Your Excellency, but precisely because they 
believe that in order to preserve and enrich 
that patrimoriy which your government has 
created, it is necessary to depart from those 
methods; but that at any rate—and this 
they know, realize and proclaim—they are 4 
product of your efforts and sacrifices, a 
product of which Your Excellency may be 
justly proud. 

Students of social science fully realize that 
if genuine democracy is to be exercised (re- 
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gardlesa of the meaning given to the word 
democracy, and it has many in modern po- 
tical philosophies) and if a failure of such 
a democracy ts to be avoided, cortain eco- 
nomic, social, and educational requirements 
must be previously fulfilled. Without a 
minimum of economic power, without a cer- 
tain degree of social development, without a 
Given standard of learning and education, 
democracy cannot possibly prosper, and any 
attempt to make it work can be rightly 
labeled as purely demagogic: The lack of 
these conditions was responsible for making 
a myth out of our democracy for nearly 
nine decades in our history as an independ- 
ent nation. Those conditions ,a prerequisite 
to democracy, have come forth only after 16 
years of hard work by Your Excellency’s ad- 
ministration, a period during which it be- 
came necessary to cast overboard the heavy 
burden which for many years kept our na- 
tion adrift in the muddy waters of fratricidal 
Warfare. 

Had It not been for the existence of a gov- 
ernment such as Trujillo's, and for the prog- 
Tess it has made in every walk of our na- 
tional life, those young men who are today 
so deeply concerned with the Republic's eco- 
nomic and social problems, and who devote 
all their efforts to studying those problems, 
either from a Marxist viewpoint or from a 
Purely juridical or scientific one, would now 
be sacrificed, as they were in the past for 
several decades, to unscrupulous caudillos, 
and would be dedicated to the defense of 
the spurious interests of selfish guerrilleros * 
who used to sap the energies and even the 
lives of idealistic young men for their own 
benefit, to the detriment ot the nation. 
Those guerrilieros lacked all the necessary 
Qualities that only a long process of educa- 
tion and training could have given them, a 
Process that was not feasible at that time, in 
view of the country's backwardness. 

The picture has changed completely, and 
Our country now offers every opportunity for 
each individual to exercise fully his capacity 
and to show, in fair competition with others, 
his ability to participate in politics, or any 
Other field, in an atmosphere of respect for 
the ideas and views of others. It makes no 
difference, then, what ideological hue has 
been acquired by certain sectars of our youth, 
for that youth is wholly a product of Your 
Excellency’s policies. However, it would be 
asking too much if once the basis of that 
Breat work has been laid and an atmosphere 
has been created which is quite favorable for 
all well-trained Dominican young men to 
Paricipate in public affairs, that they should 
do so by following the same old wornout 
Methods used by their ancestors, methods 
against which Your Excellency has so 
stanchly fought. 

The Dominican youth of today is perhaps 
the most conscious ever of its rights, duties, 
and responsibilities, That is the best proof 
that Your Excellency has not worked in vain: 
The men of the new generation are a prod- 
uct of your policies, no honest person will 
deny this, even if they claim the right to 
recognize thia fact as they see fit, in accord- 
ance with their own ideology and way of 
thinking. Perhups the failure to understand 
this by elements who, while meaning well, 
are not accustomed to facing problems of 
. this type—elements who occupy positions in 
Your Excellency’s government—is responsi- 
ble to a great extent for the fact that some 
Sectors of our youth have been compelled 
to carry on their political activities under- 
ground, no matter how repulsive they con- 
Sider this type of political warfare. 

It cannot be denied that Your Excel- 
lency has given ample evidence at various 
times of being the most open-minded of 
aul Dominicans. That is why individuals 
Who are determined to remain faithful to 
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‘ Guerrilla fighters. 
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their own ideals can cooperate with Your Ex- 
cellency’s administration so easily and agree- 
ably. That is why, also, I have taken the 
liberty of setting forth these considerations. 
I know only too well that Your Excellency 
will understand and appreciate them for 
what they are worth and will realize that 
they are born of good faith. 

I am loyal and true to my principles, and 
because I know that Your Excellency will 
give me the opportunity to remain so, I 
now take pleasure in reiterating my sincere 
offer to cooperate loyally with your admin- 
istration. 

Thanking Your Excellency once more for 
the Interest shown my ideas, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
GERMÁN E. ORNES C. 

Ornes was removed from his post in the 
Labor Department after completing a special 
assignment. On November 2, 1947, he ac- 
knowledged his dismissal and reaffirmed his 
friendship for Generalissimo Trujillo. 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO, November 2, 1947. 
To His EXCELLENCY GENERALISSIMO DR, RAFAEL 
L. Trusm1to Motta, President of the 
Republic, Benefactor of the Country. 


My Dran Mr. Paestpent: I take the liberty 
of requesting Your Excelleney's valued atten- 
tion to express my appreciation for the op- 
portunity given me to lend my humble coop- 
eration to your patriotic government work 
and to your policy of social and economic 
improvement of our people, as technical as- 
sistant in the Department of Labor, a posi- 
tion I occupied until just a few days ago. 

As I had the honor of expressing in a let- 
ter to Your Excellency in September 1946, 
when I was appointed to that position, I 
made every effort at all times to live up to 
my given word to fulfill my duties there 
satisfactorily and loyally. I tried to be a, 
true supporter of Your Excellency and your 
policy of national development, a policy 
which inspires and guides all governmental 
activity in the Republic, 

I wish to state, likewise, that whatever 
the reasons Your Excellency may have had 
to dispense with my services in the public 
administration, I bow respéctfully before 
your decision, and I take pleasure in renew- 
ing selflessly my friendly feelings toward 
you. At the same time, I place entirely at 
your disposal my humble professional knowl- 
edge, particularly in the fleld of labor law, 
a specialty which I was able to perfect while 
serving as technical assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and National Economy. 

As ever, your friend, 

Respectfully yours, 
GERMÁN E. ORNES C. 

One of Trujillo's notable achievements was 
the compilation of a labor còde which pro- 
vided Dominican workers with a new social 
security system, in many ways a code more 
liberal than the United States counterpart. 
Ornes thanked the President for being al- 
lowed to participate in framing the law, in- 
dicating in this letter of April 22, 1948, that 
he was dedicated more firmly than ever to 
Trujillo’s policies. 

` CIUDAD TRUJILLO; 

DiıstTRICT OF SANTO DOMINGO, 
April 22, 1948. 
Hrs EXCELLENCY, GENERALISSİMO 
Du RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO M., 
President of the Republie, 
Benefactor of the Country. 

Sm: Now that the work of drafting the new 
labor code of the Dominican Republic has 
been successfully concluded, a task carried 
out under Your Excellency’s sponsorship, and 
in accordance with your brilliant soolal 
policy, I wish to thank you for the splendid 
opportunity given me as secretary of the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, to lend 
my humble cooperation in this great under- 
taking which will undoubtedly be one of the 
soundest achievements of your administra- 
tion, and, to be sure, a source of everlasting 
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gratitude by the Dominican people to Its Il- 
lustrous benefactor. 

At the same time, I respectfully wish to 
renew my sincere admiration, both of your 
goodself and your accomplishments, as well 
as to offer my humble services for any pur- 
pose useful to Your Excellency. 

Most respectfully, ' 
GERMÁN E. OrNES C. 

Ornes requested the generalissimo to in- 
tervene in a matter involving monies due 
him, indicating the closeness of their friend- 
ship, J 

CIUDAD TRUJILLO, DECEMBER 1, 1949. 
{Personal] 
Generalissimo Dr. RAFAEL L, TRUJILLO Mo- 

LINA, 

Benefactor of the Country. 

Sm: I take the liberty of requesting Your 
Excellency’s attention to ask a personal favor 
for which, Your Excellency may be sure, I 
will be ever so grateful. 

In the year 1947 I had the honor of being 
appointed by Your Excellency as secretary 
of the committee of attorneys in charge of 
drafting the labor code, This was later 
submitted by the executive power to the 
National Congress for consideration, 

As directed by Your Excellency, sufficient 
funds are earmarked in the national budget 
for this year of 1949 to cover the fees estab- 
lished for the members of said commission. 
From these funds, RD$3,000 would be forth- 
coming, if so directed, to the undersigned in 
his capacity as Secretary of the Committee. 

With the present fiscal year now coming 
to a close, I venture to request from Your Ex- 
cellency—with all due respect, and provided 
it is deemed appropriate—the special favor 
that the said amount be paid to me out of 
the corresponding item in the law of public 
expenditures. 

Several days ago I expressed my desire to 
make this respectful request of Your Ex- 
cellency to the president of the Editora del 
Caribe (El Caribe Publishing Co.), Mr, An- 
selmo Paulino Alvarez, who, as my superior 
in that firm, will be able to vouch for the 
loyalty and the profound devotion to you 
and your program for national development, 
which characterize my actions in El Caribe, 

In the hope of being favored at this time, 
as on so many other occasions by Your Ex- 
cellency’s generosity and kindness, I wish 
to express once again my support of every 
aspect of the great work which you are carry- 
ing on for the good of the nation. Please 
accept also my heartfelt and everlasting 
gratitude. 

Respectfully yours, 
GERMÁN E. Oanss C. 

Another attempted invasion of the repub- 
lic in 1949 at Luperòn found Ornes’ brother 
Horacio involved as a ringleader. Two air- 
craft were shot down and Horacio was appre- 
hended. In a letter dated January 10, 1950, 
Ornes thanks the president for pardoning his 
brother and absolying him of punishment. 
Horacio Ornes later left the republic and is 
still actively opposed to the Government. 

~- Orupap TRUJILLO, 
Drsteicr or SANTO DOMINGO, 
January 10, 1950. 
His Excellency Generalissimo Dr. Raraxl. L. 
TRUJILLO MOLINA, 
President of the Republic, City. 

Sm: I have just received new proof of your 
genefosity, which can never be overpraised, 
in the deliverance to my father and myself, 
this morning, by Secretary of War, Navy and 
Aviation Gen. Héctor B. Trujillo Molina, of 
my brother, Horacio Jullo Ornes Colscou. He 
is to be taken to Constanza, as a free man, 
where he will be able to recover his delicate 
health, thanks to your boundless kindness 
of heart. 

Both my father and myself had an op- 
portunity to express to the Secretary of 
War and to Representative Anseimo Paulino 
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Alvarez. (who was good enough to tell 
us the good news that Your Excellency had 
generously decided to release my brother) 
our everlasting gratitude for this new token 
of the noble and altruistic sentiments which 
you have shown at all times. 

As I had the opportunity to state on Jan- 
uary 1, when Your Excellency was kind 
enough to allow me to offer my felicitations 
on the New Year, as well as my deep grati- 
tude for all the unmerited favors shown to 
me by Your Excellency, my indebtedness to 
you will be everlasting, and I long only for 
an op ty to show you, through my 
humble but sincere actions, how great that 
indebtedness really 18. 

Iam sure that my brother also appreciates 
in all its greatness this new merciful gesture 
of yours, and that he will be forever grateful 
to you, 

Please believe, Exceliency, in the sincerity 
of these expressions, which flow from the 
bottom of a thankful heart, a heart that 
cannot properly express its feclings through 
words, but through emotions, and allow me 
to reiterate once more my loyalty to you 
and my support of the great work you are 
šo devotedly carrying out for the good of 
the nation. e 

Res ours. 
ps ae GERMÁN E, ORNES C. 

In 1952 Ornes had become editor of El 
Caribe and wrote Generalissimo Trujillo of 
his plan to attend an assembly of the Inter 
American Press Association. He explains his 

confidence in upholding Dominican views, 
: citing an Associated Press survey which re- 
ported no censorship in the Dominican Re- 
public. 9 
Cropap TRUJILLO, September 21, 1952. 
To: Generalissimo Dr. Rafael L. Trujillo 
Molina, via the president of Editora del 
Caribe, C. por A. (EI Caribe Publishing 
Co., Inc.). 

Subject: Annual general assembly of the 
Inter American Press Association. 

1. I respectfully take the liberty of in- 
forming Your Excellency that, as is cus- 
tomary, next October 10-17 the annual gen- 
eral assembly and the board of directors of 
the Inter American Press Association will 
meet in Chicago. The undersigned is a 
member of that organization as representa- 
tive of the daily El Caribe. 

2. According to the bulletins of the IAPA 
and the daily press, both of the United States 
and the other countries, it can be said that 
this year’s meeting will be one of the best 
attended thus far, and that matters of vital 

‘interest to the hemispheric press will be dis- 
cussed, The agenda includes questions con- 
cerning freedom of the press, and technical 
problems having to do with the operation of 
newspapers and other publications; as well as 
plans for future IAPA activities. 

3. Regarding freedom of the press, it 
should be pointed out that the committee in 
charge of this particular topic is presided 
over by Jules Dubois, whose background and 
past activities are quite well known in this 
country? The committee has prepared a 
preliminary report which has been presented 
to the board of directors in their recent meet- 
ing at Panama. This report contains cer- 
tain data and statements on the status of 
freedom of the press in the various American 
nations. Insofar as the Dominican Republic 
is concerned, these data and statements must 
be aired in the plenary sessions of the as- 
sembly. It should be pointed out that our 
country compares very favorably with other 
countries and that since the meeting last 
year the Dominican Republic cannot be 
charged with a single breach of press free- 
dom nor with any attacks, physical, or other- 
wise, against newspaperc or newsmen, as has 


2 Ornes refers here to Jules Dubols, back- 
ground as a Communist sympathizer and his 
relationship with ultra-liberals and pinks, 
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been the case in countries such as Colombia, 
Cuba, Bolivia, and Argentina. Also, as the 
Associated Press has showh in its semiannual 
survey on censorship in this hemisphere, 
there is no censorship in our country either 
of the local press or of the transmission of 
international news, These facts are en- 
couraging in regard to the role to be played 
by the Republic in the assembly, and offer 
favorable possibilities for the Dominican 
delegates to_successfully defend the nation- 
alist. stand they have consistently upheld in 
meetings of this kind, in keeping with the 
principles of moral and ethical journalism 
set forth by Your Excellency. 

4. Another topic of great importance at 
the meeting next October, and which calls 
for the joint effort of the largest possibie 
number of Latin American delegates for 
presentation to the assembly in spite of 
the United States boycott, is that relating 
to the Spanish-language edition of Life, 
which is due to appear at the end of this 
year. 

As Your Excellency quite properly pointed 
out in your message dated May 7 last to 
Roy Larsen, president of Time Inc., if the 
Spanish-language edition of this magazine, 
controlled by the Luce interests, follows 
the same methods used in the English edi- 
tion to pass judgment on men and events 
in Spanish America, it would have self- 
defeating effects and will never be the basis 
for real rapprochement and true friendship 
among the peoples of this hemisphere. Such 
an edition would also represent unfair com- 
petition to the Spanish-language publica- 
tions in this hemisphere, 

5. There is already a tendency among the 
United States members of the IAPA to boy- 
cott the complaint to be submitted by 
Latin American publishers in this connec- 
tion, ‘This tendency is clearly shown in an 
editorial published by Editor & Publisher 
in its August 9 issue, reading as follows: 

“The roar of revolt among Latin American 
editors and publishers against the competi- 
tion from superior United States publica- 
tions can be heard all the way from Chile, 
Uruguay, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Cuba. The reported ‘mounting indignation’ 
is aimed at Spanish-language editions of 
United States magazines such as Reader's 
Digest, the proposed edition of Life, and 
Vision. It is contended that these publica- 
tions are taking advertising revenue out of 
the mouths of native publications, and in 
some countries threats have been made to 
bar them from entry. 

This is not a new development. Latin- 
Americans have protested the incursions of 
United States publications in their circula- 
tion territory for many years. But this 
time there are reports that members of the 
Inter-American Press Association in the 
Southern Hemisphere are going to carry the 
fight to the floor of the IAPA convention in 
Chicago during October. 

We hope this does not happen. The In- 
ter-American Press Association Is dedicated 
to fostering freedom of the press in this 
hemisphere and js in no way concerned with 
the competitive battles of one publication 
against another, or the competitive battles 
of one nation’s press against another na- 
tion's press. One might as well bring up the 
competitive problem of New York and Phila- 
delphla newspapers invading the circulation 
area of a small-town paper in New Jersey. 
It makes just as much sense. 

Certainly it is lamentable if United States 
publications circulating in Latin America 
are depriving native publications of much- 
needed revenue. But the choice of adver- 
tising. after all, rests with the advertiser. 
Instead of trying to raise tariff walls around 
themselves to keep out what they term com- 
Pettive publications, the Latin Americans 
would be much better off if they spent their 
time and energies in improving their pub- 
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lications so that they would become attrac- 
tive to United States advertisers. 

Freedom of the press in this hemisphere 
cannot be served by petty squabbling over 
who ‘has what right to sell his publication 
in a certain country. IAPA will serve its 
purpose well if it is used as a medium for 
interchange of information and techniques 
leading toward the improvement of all pub- 
lications—and, in so doing, fosters friend- 
ship and understanding among the peoples 
of the Americas, 

6. It flows from all this—in keeping with 
the clearcut pattern set by Your Excellency in 
your letter to Roy Larsen—that the Domi- 
nican delegates should act in a concerted 
fashion, not only as à body. but also to- 
gether with the delegates from other coun- 
tries Interested in the same problem, partic- 
ularly Cuba, where the protest has been as 
strongly voiced as In our country, in order 
to safeguard our economic and political in- 
terests from the inaccuracies which would 
probably appear in the future in the maga- 
zines controlled by Time Incorporated, Judg- 
ing by their past record. 

7. It is planned that the representative of 
our publications arrive in that city far 
enough in advance to make the necessary 
contacts with other friendly delegations also 
interested in establishing reciprocal support 
against those interests which collide with the 
Latin American viewpoint. Special note 
should be taken of the fact that the seat of 
the meeting will be Chicago, and that the 
host will be the Chicago Tribune, of which 
Jules Dubois is a staff member, and that 
therefore, one can expect the use of coercion 
against those delegates who may try to act 
independently of the United States controlled 
block: 

Respectfully yours, 
GERMÁN E. ORNES. C. 

In October 1953 Ornes attended another 
assembly of the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation in Mexico City where he became 
so angered by the charges of a Communist 
editor addressing the forum that he ad- 
vanced to the podium and struck the Red 
with a rolled-up newspaper. The incident 
made news and Ornes returned home some- 
thing of a hero. His enthusiasm is evident 
in these telegrams upon his homecoming. 

{Telegram} 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO, October 15, 1953. 

GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO: On my return to 
the Dominican Republic I feel deeply 
touched once more by your kindness to my 
humble person. May I express to Your 
Excellency my everlasting gratefulness and 
renew the expressioné of my unswerving 
loyalty to you personally as well as to the 
ideals which have made of you the most 
outstanding champion of the anti-Com- 
munist cause in the Americas. I am and 
will always be under any and all circum- 
stances unconditionally ready to serve Your 
Excellency and the policies which you so 
firmly uphold for the good of the nation. 

Respectfully, 
GERMÁN E. ORNES C. 
[Telegram] 
Cuban TRUJILLO, October 15, 1953. 

Present Tavsmio: I profoundly and 
heartily appreciate the honor conferred 
upon me as a result of my stand in favor 
of Trujillo in Mexico. I wish to renew my 
loyalty to the cause of Trujillo and to ex- 
press that I am and will always be uncondi- 
tionally ready to serve the ideals championed 
by the Ulustrious Generalissimo Trujillo. 


Respectfully, 
GERMÁN E, ORNES C. 

Generalissimo Trujillo, having stepped 
down from the Presidency, now exercised by 
his brother, President Héctor B. Trujillo, gave 
Ornes his personal assistance, for his stand 
at the IAPA conference, to buy majority stock 
in El Caribe. Ornes thanked him in the fol- 
lowing telegram and letter: 
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[Telegram] 

Cropap TRUJILLO, February 7, 1954. 
Generalissimo Dr. RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO: 
Your aide Hernández notified me this morn- 
ing of your magnificent gesture accepting 
project operation of El Caribe. Your gen- 
erosity toward me, which you have shown 
so often, obliges me forever. I take pride 
in renewing my loyalty to you and my devo- 
tion to your cause at all times and under 

all circumstances, 
+ GERMÁN E. ORNES C. 


CrupaD TRUJILLO, February 15, 1954. 
Generalissimo Dr. RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO MOLINA, 
Benefactor oj the Country. 

II. LUSTRIOUS Cr: Thanks to your bound- 
less gencrosity, I have this morning com- 
pleted purchasing stocks of the Editora del 
Satine, C. por A. (El Caribe Publishing Co., 

. 

On this occasion when you have once again 
shown your great generosity toward me, 
8b as to command my everlasting gratitude, 
I wish to ask Your Excellency, to whom I 
Owe whatever I have and whatever I am, to 
accept the assurances of my warmest devo- 
tion. Please accept also my unswerving 
Support of your great work as a statesman 
for the good of our country, which you haye 
uplifted and made grent, 

A product of this shining era, which has 
Come about thanks only to your wisdom and 
devoted efforts, I have tried, in lending my 
humble cooperation to you and your work, 
hever to deviate from the fundamental prin- 
Ciple of loyalty which, together with that of 
Eratitude, are the attribute of every decent 
man. 

Having shared in the welfare and happ!- 
ness which you have brought forth to the 
Dominican people, I wish to tell you once 
more that all my actions, born of my deyo- 
tion to you, will forever be unconditionally 
at your service. 

Most respectfully yours, 
GranAn E. ORNES C. 

On September 1, 1954, Ornes wrote Gener- 
Allssimo Trujillo of his plan to attend the 
next IAPA assembly and of his concern that 

unist elements might again cause 
trouble. 

CIUDAD TRUJILLO, September 1, 1954. 
Generalissimo Dr, Rarazt L. TRUJILLO MOLINA, 
Benefactor of the country. 

My BELOVED AND ILLUSTRIOUS CHIEF: I re- 
Bpectfully wish to inform you that, in my 
Capacity as a member of the Inter-American 
Press Association, I have received an invita- 
ton to. the associntion’s annual assembly, 
Which will take place this year in São Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, during the first 
2 weeks of next October. 

As usual, the assembly will discuss mat- 

connected with the press in this hemis- 
Phere, as well as—and this is always a subject 
for heated debate—the status of freedom of 
the press. In this respect, a survey of the 
Situation in each country is made by a 
Committee headed by Jules Dubols of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The political “climate now prevalling In 
Brazil, in the wake of the recent political 
Crisis which culminated with President 
Vargas’ suicide, and the Communist fer- 
Ment ever present in that sister republic to 
the south, make me fear that in the next 
assembly Communist agents will try to re- 
new their efforts to penctrate our system 
and to launch their attacks just as they 
have tried to do in previous years, particu- 
larly last year, but fortunately without 
success. 

In view of the fact that the organizing 
Committee of the assembly has only a lim- 
ited number of rooms set aside in the hotels 
in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, where the 
assembly will take place, the association has 
requested all members to make their reser- 
Vations at the earliest possible time, 
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With highest respect I wish to reiterate 
my unswerving loyalty and affection to you 
and my strongest support of the splendid 
work you are carrying on for the good of 
every Dominican. 

GERMÁN E. ORNES C. 
Editor in Chief, El Caribe. 


From Sao Paulo, Brazil, on October 8, 1954, 
Ornes wrote of his plan to answer an IAPA 
resolution on the status of Dominican news- 
papermen. 

São Pauro, BAA, October 8, 1945. 
Gen, Hicror B. TRUJILLO MOLINA, 
President of the Dominican Republic, 
Ciudad Trujillo. 

Dean MR. PRESMDENT: In keeping with your 
kind authorization, I respectfully take the 
liberty of informing you that thus far the 
assembly of the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation has progressed satisfactorily. 

The report on freedom of the press has 
been read already. It merely says that there 
is no opposition press in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

There is also a draft resolution calling for 
a cable to be sent to the Dominican Goy- 
ernment requesting that exiled Dominican 
newsmen be permitted to return home and 
to publish newspapers. Should this resolu- 
tion be approved, I think we would have 
& great opportunity,. unless otherwise de- 
cided, to take advantage of the publicity 
channels of the Inter American Press Asso- 
cian to reply that Dominican exiles may 
return home at any time, and that anyone 
who wishes to do so is at liberty to publish 
& newspaper. (As far as I know, there are 
no exiled newsmen, with the exception of 
Persio Franco, who callis himself a journal- 
ist, eyen though he has never written any- 
thing worthwhile. He has sent several cables 
to the assembly, but no attention has been 
paid to them.) = 

Otherwise everything is going fine. 

I have not had any news from home since 
I left, and I do not know whether the il- 
lustrious chief is still in the United States. 
Please present my respects to him and let 
him know what I bave written in this 
letter. 

Respectfully yours, 
GERMÁN E. Oznes C. 

Ornes expressed his intention to emphasize 
once again the progress made by Dominican 
Journalism at an International House press 
seminar. $ 

CruDaD TRUJILLO, October 28, 1954. 
His Excellency, Generalissimo Dr. RAFAEL 

L. TRUJILLO MOLINA, Benefactor of the 

Country : 

ILLUSTRIOUS AND BELOVED CHIEF: At the end 
of September last, after Your Excellency had 
gone abroad, I received an invitation from 
the International House, New Orleans, to at- 
tend a Caribbean press seminar, at which 
newsmen from the various countries in this 
area will discuss their particular journalism 
problems. The United Fruit Co. has co- 
operated in the organization of this seminar. 

The International House now advises me 
that I should be in New Orleans on Novem- 
ber 7 to attend the seminar which will in- 
clude activities in New Orleans and Wash- 
ington for a period of almost 2 weeks. 

I should like to be of use to Your Ex- 
celiency while on this trip, and intend to 
emphasize during the discussions the prog- 
tess made hy Dominician journalism, prog- 
rets which is solely the result of the favor- 
able climate created by your progressive ad- 
ministration, which is a source of pride and 
prosperity to all Dominicians. 

If during my stay in New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, New York, and Miami, cities which 
are included in the trip's itinerary, I can 
be of any assistance to Your Excellency or 
can perform any services, I should Hke to 
place myself unconditionally at your dis- 
posal, 
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I renew my unswerving support and best 
wishes for a happy return to the home- 
land by Your Excellency and your distin- 
guished family. b 

Respectfully, 
GERMAN E. ORNES C. 

A telegram wishing Generalissimo Trujillo 
and his family happiness at Christmastime 
and expressing “unswerving admiration and 
support.” 

[Telegram] 
Crupapn TRUJILLO, December 24, 1954. 

GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO: We wish Your 
Excellency and your illustrious family every 
happiness at Christmastime, and respectfully 
express our unswerving admiration and sup- 
port. We pray to God Almighty for your 
precious health and that He bless your great 
accomplishments for the benefit and happi- 
ness of every Dominican. 

Mr. and Mrs, GERMÁN E. ORNES C. 
[Telegram] 
Crupap TRUJILLO, December 24, 1954. 

PRESIDENT TRUJILLO: In wishing Your Ex- 
celleney every happiness at Christmas, we 
pray to the Almighty for your precious 
health and for the continuation of the pro- 
gram for national betterment launched by 
your illustrious brother Generalissimo Tru- 
jilo, of whom Your Excellency is the most 
faithful and devoted follower and collabo- 
rator. 

Respectfully, 
Mn. AND Mrs. GERMÅN E. Onwes C. 

Ornes, the time approaching his desertion, 
reaffirms his loyalty. 


[Telegram] 
Crupap TRUJILLO, September 14, 1955. 
GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO: Upon my return 
to the homeland, which you have made so 
great and highly respected among the family 
of nations, I hasten to extend respectful 
greetings and to renew my unconditional 
loyalty, The prestige gained by the Republic 
thanks to you, a fact verified everywhere 
during my trip, is a source of pride to me 
as a Dominican and as your follower. 
Respectfully, 
GERMÁN E, ORNES C. 


[Telegram] 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO, October 22, 1955. 
GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO: On returning to 
the homeland, may we present our respects 
to you and renew our unswerving loyalty. 
We take ever greater pride in the prestige 
you have given the Republic among the 
family of nations, as well as in being loyal 
supporters of your wise policies and your 
illustrious person. 
Respectfully, 
MR. AND Mas. GERMAN E. ORNES C. 
Generalissimo Trujillo and his fámily vis- 
ited Kansas City for several weeks in the 
autumn of 1955: Ornes, apparently wishing 
to benefit Trujillo, visited him and asked 
for financial aid to buy a Spanish language 
newspaper in New York, pledging that his 
personal and editorial allegiance would re- 
main the same. 
| Telegram] 
New Yorn, November 8, 1955. 
GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City: 
Respectfully request interview with you. 
Please reply Hotel Beverly, New York Tele- 
phone Plaza 3-2700. 
Grain E. Ons C. 


In his final letter Ornes claimed poor health 
as a reason for wanting to terminate his 
responsibilitiés in the Republic, although he 
was in fact in excellent health. His news- 
paper purchase plan having been turned 
down once again, he apparently decided that 
if he could not have his way, he would inflict 
harm. Subsequently came the press confer- 
ence—held under the auspices of the same 
Inter-American Press Association with which 
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Ornes had so often disagreed—and the fist 
shaking against the man who had been his 
mentor and who had shown him generosity 
and kindness. 
New Tonk, December 14, 1945. 
Generalissimo Dr. RAFAEL LEONIDAS TRUJILLO 
Mora, Benefactor of the country, Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, D. R. ` 


honored interview Your Excellency granted 
me in Kansas City, I reported that my health 
was in very poor condition, and that the 
doctors had advised me to divorce myself 
completely from the activities to which I had 
been devoted in the Republic; also that for 
family reasons—which Your Excellency gave 
me an opportunity to explain—I have been 
compelled to establish residence in the 
United States. Now, a month after our con- 
versation, I regret to say that my health has 
not improved and the doctors have advised 
me that recovery will not be possible unless I 
radically change my way of living, and that I 
should seek another line of work far re- 
moved from the atmosphere in which I have 
lived thus far. 

I regret, therefore, having to pass this 
news on to Your Excellency. The period of 
years during which I have served you has 
been rich in varied experience and fruitful 
with personal satisfaction. It pains me to 
find myself unable to continue being useful 
and collaborating in the great work Your 
Excellency is carrying out for the nation’s 
improvement. I wish to assure Your Ex- 
cellency that my strongest desire is to be 
able to continue being your friend. 

In view of the foregoing, I am compelled, 
against my wishes, to reiterate to-Your Ex- 
cellency my decision to remain in this coun- 
try and to propose again—as the best and 
most adequate solution to this personal 
problem, and as being propitious to avoid 
disturbing the harmonious milieu in which 
the Dominican press. functions thanks to 
your generous protection—the sale of all the 
shares of the Editora del Caribe, C. por A. 
to the person or persons that Your Excel- 
lency may indicate. .For this purpose, I 
have available here in New York, for all 
prospective buyers, all the documents ac- 
crediting my holdings which could be used 
for the transaction. 

If Your Excellency approves of this, I 
would be willing to settle for the amount of 
$670,000, which actually represents but a 
small part of the company's actual value. 
Considerable improvements, representing an 
enormous increase of its assets, have been 
introduced to the property since it was pur- 
chased by the undersigned 2 years ago. 
These improvements include new machinery, 
costing almost $50,000; the establishment of 
administrative norms which insure sound 
and healthy finances, and a circulation in- 
crease of some 10,000 copies dally. Of this 
$670,000, the buyer would have to pay only 
$212,000 in cash, the remaining $452,000 
representing a mortgage held by the Banco 
de Reservas to the account of the writer. 
Of course, in the eyent you are personally 
interested in this transaction, the price 
would be whatever Your Excellency might 
determine, and you may be sure that it 
would be accepted by me without hesita- 
tion, such is my confidence in your generos- 
ity and sense of fair play. 

As I also explained personally to Your Ex- 
cellency, with the proceeds of the sale of my 
shares in El Caribe I plan to buy El Diario de 
Nueva York, a concern which in my opinion 
has a splendid future, provided it is man- 
aged by people with sufficient experience in 
the business. The amount I expect to re- 
ceive, however, is not enough for the full 
purchase of the company, and I would need 
an additional $100,000 which I hope to ob- 
tain either by associating myself with some- 
one who will furnish this amount, or by 
taking out a mortgage on the property. Per- 
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haps Your Excellency will also consider the 
possibility of investing this amount in El 
Diario de Nueva York, either as a partner 
or as mortgagee on the company’s property. 

Please excuse my insistence on discussing 
the same subject as our talk in Kansas City. 
I hope you will not regard it as impudence 
or as lack of respect or consideration. On 
the contrary, I assure you that the only rea- 
son for insisting is because I am profoundly 
convinced that this is the best way to solve 
the problem on a mutually satisfactory basis, 
and because I am sure you will show again 
the same indulgence as in the past, which I 
have always reciprocated with devotion, as 
my sincere, frank, and loyal actions show. 
Time is of the essence, however, and If the 
business is not decided upon as I have pro- 
posed, I wili have to consider other offers and 
other avenues which are open to me, and 
which cannot walt indefinitely. 

In regard to the new magazine to be pub- 
lished in Ciudad Trujillo, I should like to 
inform Your Excellency that I have already 
placed an order for the machinery and pald 
the sellers, Wood Flong Corp., the $35,000 
requested as downpayment. The balance is 
to be paid when the machinery, which I as- 
sure you is completely adequate for the 
requirements of the magazine, is ready for 
shipment in New York. The contract pro- 
vides that if the balance is not paid in time, 
the buyer will lose the downpayment. 

With regard to the meeting of newsmen 
which I have been organizing with Mr. Julio 
Garzón, of New York's La Prensa, I under- 
stand that it can be held as planned. I 
would gladly cooperate with the person who 
takes charge of this work, and you may be 
sure that I would place at his disposal the 
background data and documents in my 
possession. 

I should like Your Excellency to rest as- 
sured that only the powerful reasons here- 
with outlined are responsible for the ir- 
revocable decision I have had the honor of 
transmitting, and I reiterate the assurances 
of my friendship and absolute loyalty which 
have guided all my actions while serving 
your illustrious goodself and your great 
administration. 

In the hope that Your Excellency will 
give deserving and early consideration to my 
humble request, I am, with every respect 
and consideration, 

As ever, your servant, 
GERMÁN E. ORNES C. 

On December 21 Generalissimo Trujillo re- 
plied to Ornes in the following cablegram : 

CIUDAD TRUJILLO, DECEMBER 21, 1955. 
GERMÁN ORNES C., 
Beverly Hotel, 
New York, N. F.: 

I refer to your letter dated December 14. 
I regret your illness and wish you a speedy 
recovery. I do not wish to purchase stocks 
in newspaper companies either here or 
abroad. I wish you happiness and prosperity. 

GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO. 


Once Again—The Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
significant editorial appeared in the 
Cleveland News on June 30. This edi- 
torial analyzed the report of the House 
Government Operations Committee with 
regard to the administration of the for- 
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eign aid program, This editorial is sig- 
nificant because the Cleveland News has 
made a strong effort to expase waste and 
extravagance in many phases of the for- 
eign aid program in order to put some 
commonsense back into the program. 

This editorial stands as a tribute to 
the careful work done by the Committee 
on Government Operations to eliminate 
all waste, extravagance, and misuse of 
the American taxpayers’ moneys. 

By leave previously granted, I insert 
the following editorial of the Cleveland 
News: 

ONCE AGAIN—THE WASTE 

Congress is finally getting around to ap- 
propriating the actual cash for President 
Eisenhower's foreign aid program in the new 
fiscal year starting tomorrow. The program 
must operate on actual appropriations, re- 
gardless of the amount of authorization. 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
Just slashed $872 million from the $3,900,- 
000,000 the President requested. The sum 
is about nine-tenths of the amount Congress 
finally reduced Mr. Eisenhower's foreign aid 
request a year ago. 

It means that some powerful members of 
Congress are still determined to cut away 
the wastefulness in our foreign aid, despite 
the clamor for more foreign assistance from 
some sources outside of Congress. 

The cut voted by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee comes coincident with the 
release of a report by a House investigating 
subcommittee roundly criticizing the way 
the foreign ald program has been helping 
build highways, dams, industrial plants and 
other projects around the world, ostensibly 
to contain the spread of communism, 

The way these construction projects have 
been carried out, the subcommittee report 
states, has been inadequate, indifferent and 
incompetent. 

As a consequence of these defects, it adds. 
“achievement of the objectives of our for- 
eign aid program has been impeded, the cost 
to United States taxpayers has been in- 
creased, and the dignity and prestige of the 
3 States Government abroad have suf - 
fered.” 

The subcommittee report goes on to dis- 
close that in 10 overseas construction proj- 
ects It personally investigated in a tour, the 
original cost of them was estimated at $138 
million, but the final cost turned out to 
be nearly $200 million because of inadequate 
advance planning. The report said these 
projects were typical of scores of others it 
probed on the spot abroad. 

In conclusion, the subcommittee sald. 
“the conduct of the foreign aid program 
over the years must be counted a major rea- 
son why the United States has failed to win 
more friends in foreign countries.” 

The group’s findings in our overseas con- 
struction projects constitute another install- 


ment in the sordid story of waste and ex- 


travagance in many phases of United States 
foreign aid on which this newspaper has 
been turning the spotlight for months. 


A Star Is Born 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress will long be remembered as the 


Congress that admitted Alaska to state- 
hood, 
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Our action in passing statehood legis- 
lation is a sign that the United States 
of America is a dynamic young country 
not bound by past precedents. 

Alaskan statehood is proof to the 
World, that under democracy and free- 
dom, former Territories can grow to full 
membership in the United States. 

I am very proud and honored to ex- 
tend my welcome to the people of Alaska, 
our newest State. 

The. Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958, carried an ex- 
cellent editorial on Alaska which I en- 
dorse. It follows: 

A STAR Is Born 


There has for so long been a campaign to 
Achieve statehood for Alaska that the actual 
Victory right now may nót seem so dramatic 
ās it surely will in the history books. For 
Alaska is destined to greatness. Within the 
Next two generations it may well have be- 
Come one of the more prosperous, populous— 
and accordingly influential—States of the 
Union. And a State it will shortly be, now 
aa Congress has passed the necessary legis- 

tion, 

Alaska is, above all, rast—more than twice 
the size of Texas. It is virgin land, rich in 
Minerals and forests, sparsely settled, with 
Virtually no highway network. It needs peo- 
Ple and capital, and these are expected to 
Come here in increased volume now that 
it Is a State. 

Not for nearly 50 years has a new State en- 
tered the Union. That fact alone, in a 
Nation as young as this one, makes the ad- 
Mission of Alaska a remarkable event. But 
even more remarkable is the fact that Alaska 
Will be the only State that is not contiguous 
to the continental United States. Indeed, it 
is, for the most part, many hundreds of miles 
away. At one point, the Alaskan mainland 
lies only some 50 miles from the mainland of 

; one Alaskan island is separated from 
Soviet territory by merely a couple of miles 
Of water. 

As regards Alaska's geographic separation 
from the other States of the Union, what is 
More relative than distance? A plane can 
Cross the entire continent from New York to 
San Francisco in lees time today than a post- 
haste stage could make it from Philadelphia 
to New York in colonial times. Speed, the 
Seneral progress of transport and com- 
munication, and the consequent shrinkage of 
Space, render Alaska less remote from the 

ation’s capital than were some of the pres- 
ent States before and after their admission. 

These same considerations apply to some 
extent to Hawall, which in other respects is 
€ven more prepared for statehood than 
Alaska. Now that Alaska has come to state- 
5 can Hawall be tar behind? Let's hope 

0 


A Letter to the Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


8 OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorn a letter to the editor of the 
Port Angeles (Wash.) Evening News. 

letter was published June 10, 1958, 
and contains remarks that represent the 
feeling of a majority of people who live 
in the Olympic Peninsula, I believe 
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these remarks will be of interest to 
Members of this body. 

The letter concerns a proposed road 
along our State's most westerly coast 
from Neah Bay to LaPush. For many 
years, the people of this region and the 
National Park Service have talked of 
constructing this scenic highway. The 
Park Service’s part would include the 
strip between Lake Ozette and LaPush. 

Construction of the road is part of the 
overall plan for Olympic National Park. 
The National Park Service had pro- 
gramed a survey as the first step toward 
realization of the route, but this survey 
has been postponed until the Pacific 
Beach study can be completed. I have 
been informed this will be in the next 
few months. 

When the final report on the beach 
study is presented, the National Park 
Service should immediately carry 
through its plan for the road survey. 
There should be no further delays in this 
portion of the park’s program. Such a 
read when completed will open one of 
the most beautiful beaches in the world 
to millions of visitors and will help de- 
velop the resources of the Olympic Pen- 
insula. I have urged the early construc- 
tion of this road which will benefit so 
many people, and I trust the Park Serv- 
ice will use dispatch in the completion 
of their survey. 

The letter follows: 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR—COMMENT ON MOVES 
EDITOR, Port ANGELES EVENING NEWS: 

Two news items in recent issues of the 
Port Angeles Evening News should be cor- 
related for possible interest to the general 
public. One deals with the visit here of 
Mrs. Pauline Dyer, president of the West- 
ern Federation of Outdoor Clubs, to show 
an outdoor film and give short talks con- 
cerning it. The other is the recommenda- 
tion of the National Park Associates, meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C, that any road 
south from Lake Ozette be placed east of 
the lake and not slong the scenic ocean 
beach side of the lake. 

Mrs. Dyer's film deals with the Stehekin 
area of the northern Cascades and the com- 
mentary, along with pamphlets distributed, 
made a plea for preservation of the region 
as a wilderness area, There were brief 
shots of a small, clearcut logging operation 
and an abandoned mine site as horrible ex- 
amples of what could happen if this were 
not padlocked by the Federal Government 
immediately, and preserved without roads or 
economic development. 

THIRTY-FIVE CLUBS 

The Western Federation of Outdoor Clubs, 
os reported, consists of 35 clubs in Oregon, 
Washington, and California with a total of 
2,500 members. Latest population figures 
for the 3 States give an approximate total 
of 17 million. Figures on membership of Na- 
tional Parks Associates are not avallable but 
compared to a United States population of 
over 160 million their numerical importance 
is negligible. 

Nevertheless, these tiny groups soldily 
organized, are telling us that there should 
be less timber available for our economy, 
that our mineral wealth should stay forever 
in the ground, and that our roads should go 
where they decree and not where the peo- 
ple of the area want them. Furthermore, if 
immediate action is not taken they will un- 
doubtedly gain their objectives. 

Conservationists is the term used by these 
people to describe themselves, whereas primi- 
tiyists would be a more apt label except 
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that they want the primitive area to be 
somewhere else than where they make their 
living; namely, where we are trying to make 
ours, 

‘SET ASIDE LAND 


We have wisely set aside park and recrea- 
tion areas In this State totaling millions of 
acres. To this may be added mountain peaks 
and ridges that man can never mar or de- 
stroy. There is enough of this for every out- 
door loyer and vacationist who may ever 
wish to hike or ride horseback, and ample 
room for more isolated trails when the pres- 
ent ones become crowded. Let us also bear 
in mind that there is nothing offensive in 
fishing, camping, or hiking in a forest of sec- 
ond-growth timber, nor passing by the mouth 
of a mine that produces the dollars which 
make vacations and outdoor living possible. 

Practically every community and civic 
group in this area as well as State and re- 
gional groups have asked that a road be built 
along the coast west of Lake Ozette from 
Neah Bay to LaPush, but unless our efforts 
are redoubled a group of people meeting in 
Washington, D. C., will follow through with 
the National Park Service and our road will 
be on the east side of the lake with further 
Federal land acquisitions involved. 

Just as surely, 2,500 people will have an- 
other big chunk of our State padlocked while 
the other 17 million of us on the Pacific 
coast are still wondering about how to solve 
our economic problems and achieve the 
growth and security which only sound, stable 
industries can give us. Bringing it even 
closer home, if the Stehekin area east of 
Bellingham should be closed to all future 
forest development, the competition for tim- 
ber supplies in our own area would 
more fierce than ever with additional hard- 
ships to our Industries and to those of us 
dependent on these industries for our living, 
~ L. V. VENABLE, 
PORT ANGELES. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS à 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Education Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
Saturday my distinguished colleague 
from Montana's First Congressional Dis- 
trict, the Honorable LEE METCALF, clos- 
. ted himself in his office and typed out 
his thoughts on education legislation. 
On Monday he delivered his speech be- 
fore the convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Cleveland. 

I believe his is one of the most excel- 
lent statements on the subject I have 
ever read, 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have Representative METCALF'S 
Speech printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Few people would envy my assignment 
today. It is hard enough to address any 
Budience. It is frightening—even to a poli- 
ticlan—to address an audience composed of 

dome of the best public speakers in America, 
and to discuss the problems of education 
With a group which is better informed about 
those problems than any other group any- 
where, 

But I shall try to carry out my assignment 
and Im not frightened by all these teachers. 

rhaps I am fortunate that I have never had 
a teacher who frightened me. Perhaps some 
Of my colleagues were not so fortunate and 
today they are venting their spleen on public 
education because some classroom ogre scared 
them in their more tender years. At least 
that is the only reason I can think of for 
Some of the opposition to educational pro- 
rams in Congress. 

I welcome this opportunity to meet with 
you, first to pay tribute to the leadership of 
your great organization. There are no more 
able witnesses in behalf of the schoolchil- 
dren of America than Dr, Lyman Ginger and 
Miss Ruth Stout. The integrity and keen 
mind of Dr. Carr has for many years been an 
inspiration to those of us who have admired 
his ability before congressional committees. 
The staff of the legislative division of the 
NEA—Jim McCaskill, Ernie Giddings, Bill 
McLin, John Lumley, Clayton Seeber, and the 
Others who are behind the scenes but equally 
important, are respected, not only for their 
integrity but for their courtesy and devotion 
to the cause of education, even in the face 
of such bitter disappointments as have been 
their lot. 

You may not know that I am a member of 
the department of rural education of the 
NEA. When I think of the contribution 
Howard Dawson and his staff have made 
through the years to the betterment of edu- 
cation in States such as my State of Mon- 
tana and other rural areas of the country, I 
am indeed proud to be affiliated with this 
group. Lam pleased, too, that the NEA rec- 
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ognized the worth of my two fellow Mon- 
tanans, Mary Condon, and Jim Nicholson, 
and have brought them into the national 
staf. 

I understand that some of you are State 
association secretaries, and I am aware of the 
splendid work you are doing for I know what 
my friend Dee Cooper does in Montana with 
a numerically limited but a highly able and 
efficient staff. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
NEA as an entity is a most successful organ- 
ization. I realize that seeking proper na- 
tional legislation is only one of, the respon- 
sibilities which your organization has. 
Teacher welfare, defense of academic freedom 
and of individual teachers, leadership in cur- 
riculum development, improvement in teach- 
er education—all these are major responsi- 
bilities of the NEA which are recognized as 
proper concerns of the organized teacher pro- 
fession. I am grateful to you for the re- 
markable record the NEA has made and will 
continue to make in these important areas. 
I am grateful too, for the assistance I have 
received from your legislative and research 
divisions in my work on the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


The educators of America have made a 
magnificent contribution to the growth of 
this Nation. Between 1870 and 1955, while 
our population was increasing four times, our 
public school attendance increased 80 times. 
From 1900 to 1955 the population of America 
nearly doubled, but the number of college 
graduates multiplied 11 times and the num- 
ber of doctoral degrees 22 times. We have 
twice as many teachers as we had in 1910 but 
we require 10 times as many college teachers 
as we did 50 years ago. Today 43 million 
Americans are attending school—almost 1 out 
of every 4 people in this country—and 2 mil- 
lion Americans are teaching them in more 
than 150,000 institutions. At the same time 
while we have been increasing the quantity 
of education we have also been incr@asing 
the quality. More than anything else our 
American educational system is carrying out 
the American dream of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Some of this interest in education and 
especially in higher education is due to our 
recent years of prosperity, some to the GI 
bill which permitted thousands of ex-service 
men and women, who otherwise would have 
been unable to go to college, to complete 
their education, But there is a more funda- 
mental reason for this growth. Even during 
the depression of the thirties college at- 
tendance grew. The chief characteristic of 
a complex modern society is the insatiable 
demand for educated people. It is not just 
technologists and scientists that we need, we 
need more and more gifted teachers, profes- 
sional men, scholars, critics, poets. So when 
I talk about an educational crisis I am not 
overlooking the heroic efforts that our people 
are making and the effective job our edu- 
cators are doing. 

Nevertheless, we do have a crisis. Survey 
after survey has revealed our shortage of 
classrooms, teachers, of equipment. The 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report released 
last Thursday succinctly summed up the 
situation by saying “Our schools are over- 
crowded, understaffed and ill-equipped.” And 
the situation is getting worse. We have a 
shortage of about 142,000 classrooms despite 
the herculean efforts on the part of local 
communities to build schools. We are just 


about keeping up with the demands of our 
burgeoning population and are not making 
any appreciable inroads on the backlog we 
have tted to accumulate. At the same 
time, district after district has exhausted its 
bonding capacity and taxes haye been im- 
posed at almost intolerable rates. 

A few weeks ago, Mrs. Agnes Myer, testify- 
ing before the House Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Education in support of various bilis for 
Federal aid, said, "There is nothing wrong 
with our public school system that money 
cannot cure.” With that I agree. Adequate 
funds would permit us to have small classes 
in well-equipped buildings. More money 
would permit us to pay wages on a profes- 
sional basis and compensate men and women 
in accordance with their responsibilities. 
There are other problems connected with the 
improvement of American education that 
you professionals are going to have to meet, 
but given the money to do it they can be 
solved, 

Lots more dollars are being spent on educa- 
tion today than have been spent in the past. 
But we are educating lots more boys and 
girls so that since 1930 the relationship of ex- 
penditures for education has remained at a 
constant figure of about 334 percent of our 
gross national product. Actually we are 
spending less today per pupil than we spent 
in 1930. $ 

Traditionally the money to support our 
schools comes from local sources. In recent 
years the States have stepped in and pro- 
vided equalization funds for operation and 
maintenance or for constructton, or both. 
But essentially school financing has relied 
upon the tax base of the State and local 
taxing units. Primarily that is a property 
tax. The property tax is not a flexible tax, 
and many States and local communities are 
reluctant to impose too great a tax for fear 
of driving out industry. Also certain real 
property such as family dwellings are not in- 
come-producing and therefore not a good 
tax source. But, as Senator Murray, the 
cosponsor of the Murray-Metcalf bill said in a 
speech on the Senate floor the other day, 
“Each child is a citizen, not only of the local 
community and of his State, but of the 
United States as well, and each segment of 
government has a continuing responsibility 
for him.” So there is a Federal responsibility 
for education. And, in spite of the protests 
of the national chamber of commerce, there 
is sound precedent for Federal assistance to 
the States and local school districts for edu- 
cational needs at all levels. 

Iam indebted to one of the witnesses from 
the chamber of commerce for a figure of 81 
separate Federal aid programs, I have never 
counted them but I will accept that figure. 
These include such longstanding programs as 
vocational education, school lunches, the GI 
bill that cost more than $8 billion, and so 
forth. One of the newest and most interest- 
ing is the so-called aid to impacted defense 
areas under Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 
8ist Congress. In the 7 years that this law 
has been on the statute books the Federal 
Government has spent $724 million in 3,756 
districts to build classrooms to house more 
than a million children. Under Public Law 
874, 490 million Federal dollars have been 
spent for operation and maintenance of 3,300 
school districts with a total enrollment of 
7.6 million children, or almost one-fourth of 
the total number of children attending pub- 
lic schools. Under Public Law 874 the money 
goes directly from the Federal Government to 
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the local district, there Is no intervening 
State agency, and that Federal money is used 
to purchase text books and pay teachers’ 
salaries. Our experience under this law 
effectively answers those who charge that 
Federal ald means Federal control. If there 
was ever an opportunity for Federal con- 
trol it would be under this program of direct 
grants where Uncle Sam sometimes contrib- 
utes more than half the money needed for 
the current operating expenses of a local 
school district. In the most recent extension 
“of these 2 laws, which has passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate, the pro- 
vision for Federal contribution for children 
whose parents both live and work on Federal 
property has been made permanent legisla- 
tion. Thus, Congress has recognized that 
there is a permanent and continuing Federal 
responsibility for education. 

So, at the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is deeply involved in education and 
our educational system. There would seem 
to be very little question that the Federal 
Government, with its more flexible taxing 
power and its coequal responsibility for its 
young citizens, should step in and help al- 
leviate our educational crisis. The cries of 
the chamber of commerce and the Farm Bu- 
reau about Federal control would be amusing 
but surprisingly enough those statements 
find a ready acceptance and, so far, any 
attempts to get Federal grants for construc- 
tion or to pay teachers“ salaries or other 
broad assistance programs have failed in 
Congress. 

As a Member of Congress, I am convinced 
that there is a Federal responsibility for 
the training of our children that extends be- 
yond the purchase of surplus products for 
school lunches or assistance confined to fed- 
erally impacted areas. I believe that the 
only way we are going to overcome the class- 
room shortage and the teacher shortage is 
to use some of the Federal tax power. The 
only way we are going to get the 200,000 
talented youngsters to make the utmost use 
of their talents and go on to more advanced 
training that they cannot now afford is to 
provide Federal scholarships. The only way 
we are going to have adequate facilities to 
take care of the increasing demand on our 
colleges is to give Federal support to higher 
education. The question today should be 
not whether or not there is going to be Fed- 
eral support but from now on what kind of 
assistance is granted and what the priorities 
for such assistance are. 

There are bills for several kinds of Federal 
ald pending in Congress at the present time. 
These include grants in aid for construction, 
loan programs, my own bill for a payment of 
$25 to each State for each school-age child 
in the next fiscal year, increasing at the 
rate of $25 per year until the maximum 
amount of $100 per child is reached in 4 
years. This money can be used at the dis- 
cretion of the State for either construction 
or teachers’ salaries. Probably the proposal 
with the most popular appeal in this post- 
sputnik era is the Hill-Elliott bill for schol- 
arships and Pederal loan funds. The scholar- 
ship proposal avoids many of the thorny 
problems presented by other legislation. We 
have the precedent set by the GI bill. The 
money goes directly to the individual and he 
decides what university he wants to attend. 
Questions of segregated schools and private 
and secular schools are avoided. I am for 
the Elliott bill. Today work on it should be 
completed and the bill marked up and I 
will be back tomorrow in time to help vote 
it out of committee. 

However, the scholarship proposal is not a 
solution for the greater problems of financing 
even higher education. The greatest need 
right now is money for construction of ele- 
mentary and secondary classrooms. The 
grants in aid for construction involve a min- 
imum of Federal control. Federal money 
goes to purchase building materials and 
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pay labor and as soon as the building is com- 
pleted the Federal Government is out of the 
picture. There is no more hazard of con- 
trol over the minds of the boys and girls or 
over the curriculum than arises when the 
Federal Government builds highways or post 
offices. More questions arise when Federal 
money is used to pay teachers’ salaries. As 
I have suggested, however, our experience 
with Public Law 874 has demonstrated that 
the Federal Government can go directly to 
the school district and contribute to opera- 
tion and maintenance of schools without any 
efforts on the part of the Office of Education 
to dictate, Under the Murray-Metcalf bill 
there is an intervening agency, the State edu- 
cational authority, which gives us an addi- 
tional safeguard. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill will cost about 
$1 billion the first year, rising to almost 4% 
billion in the fourth year. As Federal pro- 
grams go this is not a large amount. We 
have appropriated for defense for the next 
fiscal year about $40 billion. The DEW line 
(distant early warning) in Canada is going 
to cost $600 million and it will only give us 
about 4 hours warning in case of attack. 
The SAGE installation when completed will 
cost $4 billion. Nor will the expenditure of 
$4 billion a year appreciably change the tra- 
ditional local support of education. We are 
spending on education annually about $14 
billion and the Murray-Metcalf bill has in- 
corporated an effort formula that will re- 
quire States and local school districts to 
maintain their appropriations so that the 
Federal money will be in addition to the 
State and local money, The Murray-Met- 
calf bill does face up to the two most cru- 
cial problems of our schools, the teacher 
shortage and thhe classroom shortage, The 
money provided, added to the continuing ef- 
forts of the States, will remove the shocking 
overcrowding in classrooms and obsolete 
buildings and relieve the teacher shortage 
due largely to the pitiful salaries paid in 80 
many of our States. 

When I introduced H. R. 10763 I was pre- 
pared to receive an inundation of letters 
criticizing the use of Federal money for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries in public 
schools. I haven't received any letters stress- 
ing this point. I am convinced that the 
people of America are much more enlight- 
ened about educational needs than their 
elected representatives realize. The polls 
taken by Congressmen and the results ob- 
tained from such national surveys as the 
Gallup poll and the Roper poll amply dem- 
onstrate this, 

But, I repeat, I am not wedded to any 
single approach, nor are most of my col- 
leagues who are desirous of helping our edu- 
cational system. I believe the Murray-Met- 
calf bill to be the best approach, but I will 
vote for the construction program that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower sent to Congress last year 
and abandoned this year. I intend to vote 
for scholarships. I will vote for grants in 
aid for higher education or any other bill 
that preserves local leadership and control 
over the actual educational process and en- 
courages the local agencies to continue to 
make every effort to use their own resources. 

In 1937 I was a member of the Montana 
Legislature, representing my home county 
where there are 5 small high schools and 
8 elementary districts. In that session we 
passed the first teachers’ retirement system 
in Montana. While the bill was pending 
T was presented with a petition signed by 
84 teachers in my county. I checked the 
names on the petition against the registra- 
tion rolls and found that only 1 of the 84 
was registered to vote. Now the sole purpose 
of n petition is to convey to an elected rep- 
resentative that the voters of his district are 
desirous of the passage of the legislation to 
which the petition is directed. Otherwise, 
one logical and well-reasoned letter would 
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suffice. But a petition with only one regis- 
tered voter doesn't have much effect. 

I have been in Congress 6 years. Twice we 
have sent school-construction bills to the 
floor of the House and twice we have been 
defeated by a small majority, last year by 
five votes. This year the administration pro- 
posal failed to pass out of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor by a tie vote 
of 15 to 15. And that is where you come in. 

I have tried to analyze why the million 
and a half classroom teachers in America are 
not more successful in educating their 
friends and neighbors to secure needed legis- 
lation for the support of schools. Certainly 
the fault does not lie with the testimony 
presented to the congressional committees 
by the NEA. The statements this year be- 
fore the House committee by the NEA are 
among the most able, complete, factual and 
convincing arguments that I have ever h 
on any subject. But they fell on deaf ears, 
because half of the members of the com- 
mittee prefer to listen to the half truths 
and the tired, worn out arguments of the 
chamber of commerce. The issue was not 
decided in the hearings in the committee 
room. It had been decided long before on 
the ist Tuesday after the 1st Monday in 
November of 1956, 

The thing that continues to amaze me is 
the peculiar attitude of some educators that 
political action is somehow not a proper 
activity of good oltizens. As a matter of fact, 
there is no more proper activity for an 
educated man or woman. And political ac- 
tivity does not mean signing a petition or 
writing to your Congressman or State sena- 
tor, although that is important and helpful 
to him. Political activity means helping 
elect the kind of State and national repre- 
sentatives who represent your point of view, 
who will face facts, make honest Judgments, 
and take positive action on an issue, 

In the more than 20 years I have been in 
politics at the local, State, and national level, 
I can think of only a half dozen local school 
officials at a political meeting. A politician 
welcomes advice from educators before and 
after election, but politicians who speak for 
education would welcome a little vocal sup- 
port during the campaign. If you don't get 
elected, you can't do the job. 

Sometimes I think the crux of the problem 
lies in the fact that too many local educators 
are afraid of social ostracism if they oppose 
the local big shots on the subject of Federal 
support for the schools. They are afraid to 
speak up when the knife and fork crowd 
parrot the propaganda ground out by their 
national organizations. Do school adminis- 
trators have a moral obligation to speak out 
against untruth, no matter who is offended? 
I think they do. They must face this re- 
sponsibility to a more effective degree than 
has been true in the past. And I think you 
have to tell them so. Sure, sometimes it may 
mean laying a job on the line. Well, 435 
Congressmen lay their jobs on the line every 
2 years, I've found that a rather stimulating 
experience. Those same businessmen don't 
hesitate to aggressively participate in a po- 
litical campaign to further their own inter- 
ests. Farmers haye found that they have to 
organize politically in order to obtain equal- 
ity, labor leaders have learned that organiza- 
tion for collective bargaining Is not enough, 
veterans have organized themselves into an 
effective lobby, where do the educators get 
the idea that they are an exception? 2 

What I'm getting at is that I believe too 
many rank-and-file members of the teach- 
ing profession miss too many opportunities 
to educate misguided civic leaders on the 
subject of Federal support for schools. Those 
who cynically use the argument that Federal 
aid means Federal control constantly propa- 
gandize the members of the local chamber 
of commerce on the subject. I receive let- 
ters every day from organization secretaries 
protesting my Federal-aid bill and many of 
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~these letters come from districts which re- 
Ceive substantial grants for vocational edu- 
cation, Public Law 874 money and other 
Tunds. When these matters are discussed 
in meetings or in the committees it is the 
Job of the educators who know the facts to 
Speak up, And school administrators are 
the key people in this respect. They are the 
ones who go to chamber of commerce meet- 
ings. I am afraid too many have lacked the 
oe to raise their voices at the proper 
è. 


I don’t know if the Murray-Metcalf bill 
pass this year, I hope we can pass it. 
But I do know that if the members of the 
NEA do their job this fall in their respective 
Political parties in speaking for it during 
the campaign wè will pass a bill for Federal 
assistance for teachers’ salaries and construc- 
tion early in the next Congress. 

Time is running out. The future of our 
Country will be won or lost in the class- 
rooms; While we have debated and delayed 
& whole generation of elementary students 

ve been forced to attend school on half 
shifts, in overcrowded classrooms, to learn 
Science with makeshift equipment, to listen 
to uninspired teachers. This delay may de- 
jermine the course of history for generations 

come, 


Tenth Anniversary of the State of Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
Significant speech delivered by Repre- 
sentative Ropert W. Kean of the 12th 
Congressional District of New Jersey at 
& celebration in Long Branch, N, J., on 
June 1, marking the 10th anniversary of 
the State of Israel, Representative 
Kean, in his many years of service in the 
House of Representatives, has been a 
Stalwart friend of the Jewish nation 
and a stalwart supporter of its aspira- 
tions. His address is in keeping with his 
Concern for all minority groups, as well 
as his desire to encourage democratic 
Nations throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT W. KEAN 
BEFORE THE Lono Brancu, N. J., COMMIT- 
TEE FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 10TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE STATE or ISRAEL, LONG 
Brancas, N. J., JUNE 1, 1958 
I am indeed pleased to have been asked to 

Meet with you today to celebrate the first 

10 years of the State of Israel Iam particu- 

larly happy because the record in the past 

10 years justifies my confidence, my faith, 

my support as a Member of Congress of that 

valiant young nation. 

It was over a dozen years ago, knowing of 
the great interest of so many of my good 
Constituents of Essex County in a solution to 
‘the Palestine question, that I felt it my duty 
to study carefully the problems of that area. 

The Library of Congress furnished me with 
à copy of the Balfour Declaration and other 
Papers on the subject. These documents 
Were studied car for at that time it 
was being said there d been no promise 
of an independent Jewish nation but merely 
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a refuge for the Jewish people in Arab Pales- 
tine. 


After reading and rereading the Balfour 
Declaration, no other conclusion could have 
been reached but that an independent na- 
tion had been promised. 

Further the Congress of the United States 
as early as 1924 had gone on record as favor- 
ing a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

With these facts in mind, I determined to 
support publicly the founding of Israel, and 
have since supported its aspirations as far 
as was proper for a Member of the United 
States Congress to do so because it was evi- 
dent that a strong Israel was in the best 
interest of the United States. 

You all remember the early days, the difi- 
culties which preceded recognition, the 
threats of partition, and then the support 
of the United Nations, with immediate recog- 
nition of Israel by the United States. 

You remember how Israel was invaded by 
her Arab neighbors the very day after her 
existence was ed. 

You remember how, through the valor and 
blood of her sons, the little nation drove back 
her enemies, and thereafter a tenuous peace 
was established through the armistice. 

You remember in October 1948 the Berna- 
dotte plan—a partition which would have 
ruined future hopes for a strong nation— 
and the protest by Foster Dulles who was 
then in Paris as a special aid to the Truman 
administration. 

You remember the protest by Thomas 
Dewey, then Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, followed up by protests from President 
Truman 


You remember later on, owing to some re- 
taliatory action against attacks on Israel's 
borders that the United States withdrew 
economic support from Israel. The record 
will show that some of us immediately met 
in protest with State Department officials 
and urged restoration of economic aid, which 
ald was restored a very short time afterward. 

You remember the refusal of Egypt to allow 
Israeli ships to pass peacefully through the 
Suez Canal; the agreement by the United 
Nations that Israel was right; and the veto 
of any action by Russia. 

You remember the arms embargo, I pro- 
tested this in two letters to Secretary Dulles: 
1 dated November 4, 1955, and 1 January 
26,1956. At that time I wrote that it seemed 
to me the key to the situation was a realiza- 
tion by the Arab nations that Israel was 
there to stay. This is still the key, and 
surely the Arab leaders realize the fact now, 
but for political reasons will not acknowledge 
it. 

I quote from my public letter to Secretary 
Dulles at that time: 

"I would suggest that consideration be 
given to a guaranty of the Near Eastern 
frontiers by all the great powers.” 

The State Department answered that they 
did not want Russia involved in the Near 
East. What a miscalculation. For today, as 
we know, Russia is in the Near East with 
both feet. 

We must never forget the firm statement 
made by Secretary Dulles in a letter to me 
and other Members of Congress written on 
February 24, 1957, in which he stated: “The 
preservation of Israel is one of the essential 
goals of American foreign policy.” ` 

The continued. harassment of peaceful 
Israeli villages from the Gaza strip is fresh 
in our minds. This finally resulted in the 
victorious attack on Egypt which again 
proved the valor and fighting ability of Is- 
rael's sons. 

We must remember the difficult and peace- 
ful return upon the demand of the United 
Nations of Israeli troops within her borders. 
This showed to all the world the strong 
self-discipline in this difficult and distasteful 
task 


At last, through the backing of the United 
States, access to the Red Sea has been 
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achieved with the tremendous future of the 
pioneer port of Elath. 

But troubles continue. It was only a 
couple of years ago that a British statesman 
suggested that Israel return to the borders 
which it had before it was attacked by its 
neighbors, This seems to be the Arab de- 
mand at the moment and unfortunately 
seems to have the backing of Communist 
Russia. 

Such a thought should be given no con- 
sideration as it would partition Israel and 
hamstring her economy. But the suggestion 
was quickly slapped down by our adminis- 
tration. 

Every American familiar with world events 
and aware of the Communist danger in the 
Middle East must be thankful for the exist- 
ence of Israel. Israel is truly an outpost of 
dem: in this vital region of the world— 
not only in the system of its government, in 
its laws and social order, but also in its 
background and the spirit of its people. 

The Jewish belief in God, in freedom, and 
human dignity are an anathema to com- 
munism and an antidote to Marxian teach- 
ings. Jewish individualism is the enemy of 
the Communist philosophy of subjugating 
the individual to lose his identity and be- 
come a cog to be turned at the will and 
whim of Communist leadership. 

Let us look at some of the accomplish- 
ments of the past 10 years: 

Israel has trebled her population, thus 
firmly establishing herself as a haven for 
those fleeing from persecution, 

Through establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with 50 countries she has gained a firm 
place in the world family of nations, 

Israel has steadily expanded her position 
as a nation of commerce. She has formu- 
lated 17 trade agreements. Her exports have 
increased from $30 million in 1949 to nearly 
$135 million last year with her goods reach- 
ing the markets of 80 nations. Her imports 
have increased from $250 million to 6403 
million in the same period. 

Israel's industrial economy now represents 
an investment of more than $700 million. 
Seventy percent of the capital has come from 
outside the country, which indicates a firm 
kelief by others in the future of Israel. 

Agricultural and mining settlements have 
sprung up in wastes that had been desolate 
and uninhabited for centuries. About 500 
new agricultural settlements have been es- 
tablished, Cultivated areas have been in- 
creased from 195,000 acres to 950,000 acres, 
while irrigated areas haye risen from 63,000 
to 275,000 acres. 

Israel's system of schools has grown sterd- 
ily. In 1949, there were 180,844 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools. Today, the number of 
pupils is 404,900. There also has been con- 
siderable expansion in secondary, vocational, 
and agricultural education. At the same 
time, Israel has shown rapid progress in the 
field of higher education through her univer- 
sities and she can be proud of her scientific 
achievements. 

Israel is an example of what a virile, yal- 
lant people can build in a backward area. A 
less brave people might have retreated or 
succumbed in the face of overwhelming odds, 
yet Israel has moved steadily forward. 

She has, of course, aroused jealousies in 
her neighbors and perhaps fear of the 
strength that may be developed. The Jewish 
people have always been freedom loving. 
They have always fought for liberty. 

It was nearly 2,000 years ago that Josephus 
said-of them: These men have an inviolable 
attachment to liberty and say that God is 
their only Lord and Master. They also do 
not mind dying any death, nor could the fear. 
of death make them call any man their 
master, This immutable resolution of theirs’ 
is well known to a great many. What I have, 
said does not adequately express the deter- 
mination that they show.” 
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If the Arab world would finally realize that 
Israel is there to stay, cooperation, however 
reluctant, would be forthcoming for their 
own interest. There would be a settlement 
of the refugee question, of the use of the 
Suez Canal, of the use of the Jordan waters 
for irrigation, and permanent peace on its 
borders would be established. 

Then indeed, Israel would no longer have 
to spend her limited resources on unproduc- 
tive armaments, but could use the genius of 
her people to make the Negey desert green 
and for the future benefit of all her people 
and all the people of the entire world. 

And 50, in celebrating this historic anni- 
versary, I join you in saying “Long live 
Israel.” 


Delmarva Chicken Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared regarding the llth an- 
nual Delmarva chicken festival. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


Last week it was my pleasure to attend 
the 11th annual Delmarva chicken festival 
as a guest of the Delmarva poultry industry. 
Mrs. Beall accompanied me to the festival on 
Maryland's fabulous Eastern Shore, and we 
have a most enjoyable time. 

My good friends and neighbors from Dela- 
ware, Senator WuLrams and Senator FREAR, 
attended the festival and Senator WILLIAMS 
Was presented a well-deserved award, an 
engraved, framed scroll of honor presented 
annually to the person judged to be Del- 
marva's distinguished citizen of the year. 

I present for the Recorp information about 
the chicken industry on the Delmarva pe- 
ninsula and a few highlights of the festival, 
held this year in Denton, Md., a peaceful little 
town of 1,800 people on the banks of the 
Choptank River, which for 3 days was the 
chicken capital of the world. 

The Delmarva Peninsula is a narrow strip 
of land 200 miles long, situated between the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. It contains 
the entire State of Delaware, 9 Eastern Shore 
counties of Maryland, and 2 counties of 
Virginia. It has long been known as the 
place where the broiler industry, as we know 
it today, got its start. 

Many dieticians believe that chicken eyen- 
tually will make up a fifth of every family’s 
meat purchases. Most of it will be young, 
tender chicken, the kind Delmarva grows 
and sells, aptly called Delmarvalous chicken. 
This would mean every man, woman, and 
child would be eating an average of 41 
pounds of chicken a year instead of 24 
pounds, the average today. 

Delmarva chicken growers and related in- 
dustries are shooting for a high goal. They 
have joined together in an organization 
known as the Delmarva Poultry Industry, 
Inc., dedicated to the increasing of the 
quality of Delmarvalous chickens and the 
consumption of chicken on dinner tables all 
over the world, Led by John R. Hargreaves, 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., president 
and general manager of the Caroline Poultry 
Farms Co., hundreds of men an women work 
voluntarily and cheerfully to tell the story 
of their industry to millions of consumers. 
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Delmarva growers, processors, and sup- 
pliers do a good job. Most Americans prob- 
ably feel that the automobile industry is the 
most efficient industry in our land. How- 
ever, the men who grow and process chickens 
on the Delmarva Peninsula don't agree. 
Using the assembly line techniques prac- 
ticed by the automobile companies, they 
can put poultry on the dinner table today 
for only a little more than the housewife 
paid in 1940, even though the purchasing 
power of the dollar, generally speaking, is 
only half what it was then. Our chicken 
growers and processors are proud that this is 
done without subsidy from public funds, 
And any housewife can tell you that the 
1958 poultry package is as much over its 
1940 counterpart as are today’s autos over 
those of 17 years ago. 

I want to point out a few details of the 
size of the Delmarva chicken industry and 
what the industry means to the economic 
lifeblood and financial well-being of the 
Delmarva Peninsula, Last year, the infant 
industry that got its start im farm back- 
yards on the peninsula in the’ early 1920's 
grew nearly 180 million chickens. Its total 
1957 payroll amounted to almost $45 mil- 
lion; its feed bill was $67 million. Cost of 
baby chicks totaled $22 million, and the in- 
dustry paid taxes of over a million and a 
quarter dollars. 

A total of 12,697 people worked directly 
in some branch of the industry, either on 
farms, in processing plants, for feed manu- 
facturers, hatcheries, and suppliers, Addi- 
tional thousands of people worked in by- 
products plants, ice plants, and other busi- 
nesses not entirely a part of the industry, 
but supporting and closely related. Del- 
marva's 5,000 broiler houses, averaging 10,000 
birds capacity each, are worth over $60 mil- 
lion, and this does not take into account the 
value of the fields or the other buildings 
and homes on the farms, Processing plants 
on the peninsula are worth about $15 mil- 
lion. No other agricultural business in the 
world has grown to such giant size in so 
short a time. Delmarvaland, the birthplace 
of the broiler industry, has seen its fledgling 
idea of a generation ago grow into a giant 
that does more than a billion and a half 
dollar business a year. 

Each year in June, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry’s officers and directors and many of 
its members team up with the public-spirited 
leaders of some community on the peninsula 
to hold the annual Delmarva Chicken Fes- 
tival, For 3 days this community is the 
showcase of the mighty chicken industry for 
all the world to see, either by attending, as 
more than 20,000 did this year, or by hearing 
and seeing reports of it in the press and on 
the radio and television. 

Delmarya Poultry Industry joins forces 
with the Poultry and Egg National Board 
to hold the national chicken-cooking contest. 
Dozens of the Nation's leading food editors 
and home economists attend the festival to 
discover new recipes—new ways to prepare 
chicken for their vast audiences. 

At the 11th annual festival this year in 
Denton, Md. an unprecedented number of 
contestants came from 17 States and 2 for- 
eign countries to compete for the title as 
“National Chicken Cooking Champion,” both 
Junior and senior divisions. A housewife 
from New York who had never before en- 
tered a cooking contest won the title of 
“National Chicken Cooking Champion” over 
a field of 186 entries. She was Mrs. Barbara 
Marks, 32, of Wantagh, Long Island, N. Y. 
Her entry, chicken tarragon champignon, 
was judged top dish in a contest which pro- 
duced what a distinguished panel of judges 
termed the best cooking and finest recipes 
ever offered, 

It was my privilege to crown the new 
champion, who, incidentally, was given many 
valuable prizes. Mrs, Marks prepares her 
championship dish as follows: < 
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One 3-pound Delmarva chicken, cut into 
eighths; 4 tablespoons of butter; 1 onion. 
sliced thin; one-half pound of fresh mush- 
rooms, sliced; 1 tablespoon of tarragon; 
tablespoon Lowry's seasoned salt; one- 
teaspoon fresh ground pepper; dash 
paprika, 

Season pieces of chicken with Lowry's salt. 
pepper, and paprika. Melt butter in copper 
skillet, Brown chicken on both sides. 
Sprinkle tarragon over the chicken. Put 
in onions and mushrooms; cover and let 
simmer until tender, about 25 minutes. 
Serve from copper skillet. Serves four. 

Both the second-place and the third- place 
winners were from the State of Maryland. 
Second place went to Mrs, LeRoy B. Edgar, Jt» 
of Cambridge, Md. Her prizewinning dish 
was called chicken paella. Here is the recipe: 

One 3-pound chicken, cut in serving pieces: 
2 tablespoons fiour; one-half cup olive oil; 
1% cup onion, chopped; 1 clove garlic. 
minced; 1 small green pepper, chopped; 
pound fresh peas, shelled; 4 tomatoes, peeled 
and sliced; 1 bottle clam juice, 8 ounces; 
1% cups water; one-half teaspoon salt; one- 
fourth teaspoon pepper; one-eighth teaspoon 
marjoram; 2 cans (744 ounces each) min 
clams; 1 pound steamed shrimp, shelled and 
deveined. 

Coat chicken pieces with flour; brown in 
oll in frying pan and place in 12-cup baking 
dish. Saute rice, onion, garlic, and green 
pepper in frying pan until rice is golden: 
spoon over and around chicken in baking 
dish; top with peas and tomatoes. Heat 
clam juice, water, salt, pepper, and mar- 
joram in same frying pan and pour over the 
chicken in baking dish. Cover and bake in 
moderate over 350° for 30 minutes; add clams 
and liquid and shrimps; cover and bake 30 
minutes longer. 

This recipe will make 8 to 10 seryings. 

A Maryland boy, only 15 years of age. 
competing with young women and men from 
all over the country, won the junior na- 
tional championship, He is Jimmy Collins 
Bennett, son of Mr, and Mrs, Ralph C. Ben- 
nett, of Salisbury, Md., and his prizewinning 
dish, done up in an aluminumfoil basket 
designed in the shape of a rocket, is called 
Imperial Chicken of Tomorrow. Here's the 
recipe of our 15-year-old boy: 

One 2½ to 3-pound chicken; 2 cups bread 
crumbs; three-fourths cup of Parmesan oF 
Romano cheese; one-fourth cup of chopped 
parsley; 1 clove garlic, crushed; 2 teaspoons 
salt; one-eighth teaspoon pepper; one-half 
pound butter. 

Remove crust from an unsliced loaf of 
bread, Grate bread crumbs fine enough for 
2 cups of crumbs. Spread out on flat pan 
to dry overnight. When ready to cook, mix 
crumbs with three-fourths cup of grated 
cheese, chopped parsley, garlic, salt and 
pepper. Have frying chicken cut into pieces. 
Dip each piece into melted butter (about 
one-half pound) then into crumb mixture. 
Be sure each piece is well coated. Arrange 
in shallow pan so they don't overlap. Dot 
with 2 tablespoons more of butter. Bake 1 
hour or until fork tender in moderate over 
350°. 

Out of 59 entrants in the junior contest. 
7 were boys, and 3 of these were among 
12 prizewinners. 

Along with thousands of other festival 
visitors, Mrs, Beall and I were treated to 
Delmarvalous chicken from the world's 
largest fry pan, in which about 5,000 chick- 
ens were cooked during the festival, Ad- 
ditional thousands of chickens were served 
at an outdoor barbecue and other food con- 
cessions manned by church and civic or- 
ganizations. We went through the large in- 
dustry show, a beautiful art exhibit in which 
many pieces of fine art, of the more than 
400 entries, were related to the chicken in- 
dustry. We visited with beauty queens and 
talent contest winners. On Saturday, we 
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reviewed one of the best balanced and most 
impressive parades I have ever seen, 

I want to pay tribute to the men and 
Women in Denton and elsewhere through- 
gut the Delmarva Peninsula, led by Festival 
General Chairman John Asher, assistant 
Manager of the Choptank Electric Coopera- 
tive, who had the tremendous job of car- 
Tying out the thousands of details necessary 
for putting across such a festival. Such 
Jobs are done almost entirely by public- 
Spirited citizens “burning the midnight oil.” 

are the people who are boosting the 
broiler industry, the very lifeblood of the 
Delmarva Peninsula. 


Address by Secretary of the Army at 
Dedication of Eisenhower Lock, St. 


Lawrence Seaway’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN < 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on yester- 
day, I had a very fine experience when 
I fiew up the valley of the St. Lawrence 
and saw the waters of that river go 
through the wonderful channels which 
have been constructed to harness its 
Dower. 

The Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, the 
Secretary of the Army, was present to 
dedicate the Eisenhower lock on the new 
Seaway, and delivered a very fine address. 
I ask. unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, EISEN- 
HOWER Lock -DEDICATION, Sr. LAWRENCE 
Seaway, Massena, N. Y. JULY 2, 1958 
It seems but a very short time ago that 

the President of the United States placed 

his signature upon the Wiley-Dondero bill— 

On May 13, 1954—authorizing the com- 

mencement of these mighty works which we 

see before us today, and which stretch east- 

Ward and westward for many miles beyond 

the limits of our vision. It is most fitting 

that this lock, a key feature in the series of 

7 locks and 4 bypass canals, should bear the 

name “The Dwight D. Eisenhower lock.” 

As early as the year 1917, legislation was 
introduced in the Congress by that beloved 
son of New York State, the late Bertrand 
H. Snell, of Potsdam, to authorize United 
States participation with Canada in the 
exploitation of the navigation potential of 
this great river. For over 35 years the St. 
Lawrence seaway project was debated and 
discussed, studied and analyzed in the 
United States and in Canada. Finally, a 
Workable self-liquidating system of financ- 
ing was evolved which commended itself to 
our Congress, and the St. Lawrence seaway 
dream became a legislative reality during 
the first term of President Eisenhower. 

The President has sent me the following 
message for this occasion: 

“Dear Mn. SECRETARY: Please give my 
greetings to all assembled at the ceremonies 
Marking the opening of the United States 
locks on the Wiley-Dondero Canal of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

“At this historic moment, it is fitting to 
pay tribute to those United States and 
Canadian leaders whose vision and labors 
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have brought this great achievement into 
being. Together with the progress on the 
associated hydroelectric power projects, 
these works symbolize the accomplishments 
which are possible when two nations CO- 
operate in peaceful endeavor. 

“To those who have given—and to those 
who are giving—their time and talents to 
the completion of this splendid enterprise, I 
extend congratulations. To our Canadian 
partners, I pledge anew our continued sup- 
port in the future development and use of 
these international waters. 

“Sincerely, 
“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER,” 


My former chief, Charles E. Wilson, for over 
5 years the Secretary of Defense, who is un- 
able to be with us today, sent the following 
letter of regrets. 

“I very much regret the inability of Mrs. 
Wilson and myself to be present at the open- 
ing of the United States locks on the St. 
Lawrence seaway. The inauguration of sea- 
way navigation is an event to which we have 
all long looked forward—a moment of far- 
reaching significance to the Midwest, to the 
United States, and to this continent. The 
power works, which I understand are being 
simultaneously dedicated, are of course 
among the most magnificent hydroelectric 
achievements in our history. Iam proud to 
have been associated as Secretary of Defense 
with the inception of seaway and power con- 
struction, and to. have seen it through until 
my retirement from that office. 

“I send best wishes to you and to those as- 
sembled with you at these dedication cere- 
monies. It isa historic moment for the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence region, and I congratu- 
late all who have participated in this magnin, 
ficent achievement. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CHARLES E. WILSON.” 


Credit for the success of this first stage 
belongs largely to men of vision, such as 
Senator Alexander Wiley, former, Congress- 
man George Dondero Castle, and a host of 
others, some of whom are here today with me 
on this platform, and whose tireless energies 
were there expended in promoting the legis- 
lation and steering it through-the Senate, 
and to the ultimate signature by the Presi- 
dent. 

Thereafter, in accordance with legislative 
direction, the navigation and power projects, 
as described in the joint Canadian and 
United States engineering studies, which had 
received the approval of both of our Govern- 
ments, was undertaken by the four corporate 
entities—2 in the United States and 2 in 
Canada—responsible for the actual construc- 
tion of these mammoth seaway and power 
works, Within a few months after the en- 
abling seaway legislation had passed our Con- 
gress, the St, Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation was a functioning Federal Ageh- 
cy, and had engaged the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers to supervise construction 
on behalf of the Corporation. 

Here today we see before us one of the 
major structures in completed form on which 
the Seaway Corporation and our Army en- 
gineers have coordinated their efforts during 
the last 4 years. And of course, neither this 
great lock nor any of the other features of 
the United States portion of the seaway 
would have been possible had it not been for 
the magnificent cooperation, technical skill, 
and friendly assistance provided by the Goy- 
ernment of Canada, the Province of On- 
tario, and the State of New York, through 
their respective seaway and power entities. 

The Eisenhower lock and Snell lock to 
be dedicated later today, together with the 
Wiley-Dondero Canal, constituted the princi- 
pal United States seaway works. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada is constructing 5 other 
locks and 3 bypass canals to the east and 
west of us, as well as many highway and 
bridge structures to modernize the highway 
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traffic network which crosses this river be- 
tween our 2 great countries, 

Today's dedication would, of course, not 
have been set for this specific time had it not 
been for the fact that one of the greatest 
power structures in the United States, the 
Barnhart Island Power Dam, is now being put 
in service with the raising of its power pool, 
which commenced yesterday under supervi- 
sion of the Federal Power Commission and 
the Joint Board of Engineers. As that power 
pool rises behind the Barnhart Island Power 
Dam, and behind the stop logs which cut off 
the former Canadian canal at Cornwall 
across the river from us, huge areas of this 
valley will be flooded out. Shallow draft 
river traffic formerly passing through the 
Canadian canals will then be diverted 
through the structures which we dedicate 
today. Next year, deep-draft vessels will be 
able to negotiate these facilities, and enter 
the Great Lakes, 

Of course, in passing the Seaway Act of 
1954, the United States Congress was not 
unmindful of the necessity for deepening to 
27 feet those channels of the Great Lakes 
which will carry the newly introduced deep- 
draft vessels throughout the lakes, and as 
far west as Duluth, Minn. Consequently the 
1956 connecting channels legislation author- 
ized the Army Corps of Engineers to im- 
prove—at a cost roughly equal to the United 
State seaway costs in the St. Lawrence 
River—the balance of the route through the 
Great Lakes to the western end of Lake Su- 
perior. Last year it was my privilege to set 
off the first underwater blast signaling the 
commencement of work in the Amherstburg 
Channel of the Detroit River, and that sig- 
nificant connecting channel's work is moving 
forward, under the Corps of Engineers of 
the Army. 

When all improvement dredging for the 
Great Lakes-St, Lawrence Waterway is com- 
plete, Canada and the United States will then 
have a land-protected navigation route lead- 
ing over 2,300 miles from the Atlantic Ocean 
up the St. Lawrence River and through the 
Great Lakes to Duluth, Minn. It will A 
not only the commerce of peace, but, if nec- 
essary, the sinews of war. Its use for the 
transportation of the iron ore, steel, and 
fabricated weapons required for the defense 
of this continent and our allies would re- 
duce by 1,000 miles the present open-sea 
route to the British Isles. 

It is a matter of great significance that 
concentrated around the shoreline of the 
Great Lakes are factories, railroad terminals, 
mines, smelters, ports, and population cen- 
ters, which, taken together, constitute the 
greatest industrial complex of this hemi- 
sphere. Four-fifths of the smelting capacity 
of our country is located in just one segment 
of the Great Lakes area, that which lies 
north of the Ohio River and between the 
Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi. 
Shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities for 
oceangoing vessels will became convenient to 
our Atlantic coast when the seaway is open 
throughout its entire length. Iron ore can 
be transported from mine to smelter, from 
smelter to steel plant, and thereafter from 
steel plant to fabricating factory without 
ever entering upon the open sea. It is too 
obvious to require further elaboration that 
the greatest manufacturing area of this 
country will immeasurably benefit from the 
facilities which we put in operation today 
and because of that regional benefit, all our 
studies lead us to believe that the Nation as 
& whole will take great advantage from these 
improvements. 

The completion of the St. Lawrence River 
power and navigation projects involves a 
combined project cost of more than $1 billion. 
Excavation totals are in excess of 210 million 
cubic yards of earth and rock removal. Six 
million one hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand cubic yards of concrete have been 
placed, 42 miles of highway and 35 miles of 
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rallroad track have been relocated, and at the 
peak construction period some 22,000 workers 
were employed on the seaway-power projects 
in the St. Lawrence Valley. I do not wish to 
overwhelm you with statistics, but it is dif- 
cult without knowledge of these stupendous 
figures to grasp the magnitude of the work 
which has been accomplished under the di- 
rection of those who are here today on this 
platform. 

Those of us who are from the Great Lakes 
area of this country have long realized that 
the key to expansion of the industrial might 
and the creative potential of the Great 
Lakes Basin is the St. Lawrence Valley. And 
we knew as well that our contacts with for- 
eign markets—markets for our wheat, fabri- 
cated steel, automobiles and trucks, and a 
myriad of other products—could never be 
successfully established until the St. Law- 
rence Rapids were bypassed by locks and 
canals of sufficient magnitude to accommo- 
date fleets of oceangoing vessels. 

“During my satisfying association in Wash- 
ington with these magnificent seaway and 
power accomplishments, I have many times 
had occasion to compliment the engineers 
whose technical skills have translated the 
dream of the explorer, the trader, and later 
the businessman, into executed designs and 
blueprints, and finally into physical reality. 
I am humbly proud that as Secretary of the 
Army I have had the opportunity to see at 
firsthand the magnificent contributions made 
to this project by the Seaway Corporation, 
whose Administrator, Mr. Lewis Castle, along 
with his Deputy, Martin Oettershagen and 
their staff, are with us here today, and also 
by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. The corps is represented here beside 
me by the Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. E. C. 
Itschner, as well as his seaway assistants, 
Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, Maj. Gen. Louis 
J. Rumaggi, and the Buffalo district engi- 
neer, Col, Loren W. Olmstead. 

It is sometimes thought that engineering 
is all there is to one of these projects. There 
are, on the other hand, those who consider 
that the political arrangements which pre- 
cede and accompany construction of an inter- 
national project of this kind are its most 
important feature. We have here today 
larger locks, deeper channels, higher bridges, 
and wider canals than have ever before 
been seen in the St. Lawrence Valley. I 
feel sure that a magnificent tribute is owing 
both to our engineers, and to our legislators 
and the men in high executive positions in 
Ottawa and in Washington, in Montreal 
and in New York, who solved the political 
problems which confronted us when this 
great project was undertaken. 

As General Counsel of the Defense Depart- 
ment in 1954, it was my privilege to be asso- 
ciated with the Honorable Robert Anderson, 
then Deputy Secretary of Defense, and now 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has consented 
to join us today on this platform. I can tell 
you that without his skillful negotiations, 
infinite patience, and tact this project might 
well have faltered and stopped before it even 
got underway. It must be remembered that 
at least 10 governmental units, under the 
jurisdiction of four different political com- 
munities, had to cooperate and coordinate 
their work in order to achieve the results 
which you see here today. In addition to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, a United States Federal agency, these 
works represent also the frult of the labors 
ot the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada, and the Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. To their efforts were 
added the efforts of still others, including the 
International Joint Commission and Its sub- 
sidiary Joint Board of Control, the Canadian- 
United States Joint Board of Engineers, the 
Canadian Department of ‘Transport, 

Department, the Federal Power 
Commission, and also the United States Army 
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Corps of Engineers to which I have already 
made reference, Without the engineering, 
the political, the legal, and the financial 
skills of representatives of all these entities, 
these great navigation and power works 
would never have become a reality. In the 
future, as we move into the next phase— 
commercial exploitation of the seaway—the 
Secretary of Commerce will play an increas- 
ingly important role in major seaway policy 
decisions. 

-Much has already been said about the mag- 
nitude of this particular venture, I almost 
hesitate to present to you some additional 
facts and figures representing its size. How- 
ever, my remarks would not be complete 
unless I were to remind you that the traffic 
which will pass through the Great Lakes will 
serve a region whose water surface has an 
area of 95,000 square miles; that the Great 
Lakes have a shore line of 8.300 miles, and 
that the region constitutes a drainage area 
of 300,000 square miles, Some conception 
of the traffic potential through the St. Law- 
rence seaway can be gained from figures re- 
lating to commerce passing through the 
Corps of Engineers locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., in 1954, 132 million tons of traffic tra- 


versed those locks. This incidentally, is twice. 


as much as the estimated capacity of the new 
St. Lawrence seaway. The number of ves- 
sels which can be expected to use the seaway 
is equally impressive. Taking an example 
from my own home city of Detroit, it is esti- 
mated that over 30,000 ships pass through 
the Detroit River during the 844 months of 
the navigation season. 

It is evident from these figures that the 
commercial traffic potential of the navigation 
works we see before us is for all practical 
purposes limitless, restricted only by the 
present and future capacity of the works 
themselves to carry the abundance of ships 
and goods which will be offered for transit. 

The United States Coast Guard will have 
the honor of furnishing the first vessel to 
transit these facilities. The Coast Guard cut- 
ter Maple will tomorrow lead a parade of ves- 
sels spearheading the traffic which will be di- 
verted from the Canadian canals at Cornwall 
through the Eisenhower and Snell locks, and 
through the Wiley-Dondero Canal. As we 
stand here today, we can visualize the flo- 
tillas of the future which will pass in ever- 
increasing numbers through our seaway fa- 
ellities. They will bring with them from the 
East the traffic of many lands, the traditions 
of many far places, the seamen of many na- 
tions. From the West they will carry to for- 
eign markets our manufactured products, 
our natural resources, and many of the 


crops which our Midwest produces in such 


abundance. 

On May 28 of last year, at the connecting 
channels inauguration ceremonies in the De- 
troit River, the Netherlands Ambassador, Dr. 
Van Rotjen, made some most appropriate re- 
marks in which he characterized the seaway 
and connecting channels projects as “of 
paramount Importance to the whole trading 
world and to the countries of the Western 
World in particular.” He went on to say: 
“The Atlantic Ocean is the Ufelink of the 
free Western World. To extend that link to 
the States and Provinces bordering on the 
Great Lakes can only strengthen this com- 
munity of free peoples.” 

It is entirely fitting that this valley should 
become an artery of traffic from many na- 
tions, for the history of the St. Lawrence is 
the history of explorers and men of adven- 
ture, traders, missionaries, and warriors, who 
sought to unlock the secret interlor of our 
continent long before the days of rail and 
highway traffic. It was in the year 1534 that 
the explorer Jacques Cartier learned, at the 
site of what is now the city of Montreal, of 
great inland waters, from his Indian guides. 
He also learned that the water route to the 
Great Lakes was barred by dangerous rapids. 
Today we witness the works which, thanks to 
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the ingenuity of the engineers who evolved 
these seaway locks and bypass canals, over- 
come these ancient hazards. 

We are a part of the current of history. AS 
We participate in these ceremonies, we are 
borne along toward an ever-greater prosper- 
ity, and an ever more secure peace, depend- 
ent upon friendly trade between nations, and 
upon mutual trust and confidence, such 85 
that which has characterized our long and 
happy relations with our good neighbors in 
Canada, I look upon this seaway and power 
project as a magnificent and permanent 
symbol of what can be achieved by men of 
goodwill. We who are the fortunate citizens 
of two great nations, can take pride in the 
fact that we have set an example to all the 
world of peaceful accomplishment in this 
peaceful St. Lawrence Valley. 

And now, on behalf of the United States 
Government, I am privileged to open this 
completed St. Lawrence seaway lock, and to 
dedicate it as “the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
lock.” 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an oustanding address de- 
livereg by the distinguished chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the Honorable Cart T. DURHAM. 
Our colleague made these remarks before 
a meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York City -on 
May 21, 1958, entitled “Radiation Haz- 
ards Facing the States and the Nation.” 

In view of the present efforts at Ge- 
neva to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
on limitation of nuclear-weapons tests, 
I believe Chairman DurHam’s address 
takes on additional significance. The 
chairman called for the development of 
a middle-ground approach. He sug- 
gested that such a middle ground might 
be found in consideration of interna- 
tional agreement on limitation of the 
amount of fissionable material deposited 
in the atmosphere by nuclear weapons 
tests or, alternatively, agreement to limit 
such tests in the future to underground 
shots. 

Mr. DurHam’s address follows: 

RADIATION HAZARDS FACING THE STATES AND 
5 NATION 9 
(Remarks by Representative Cart T. DURHAM, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 

Atomic Energy, before meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Manufacturers, New 

York City, on May 31, 1958) 

INTRODUCTION 

It is a great pleasure to be with you here 
this evening and to be able to take part in 
your meeting on industrial uses of radiation 
and the role of the States in regulating these 
activities. This association is to be com- 
mended for its initiative in sponsoring these 
discussions on a subject area which is bound 
to grow in importance as we proceed further 
into the atomic age. 

It is perhaps paradoxical that atomic radi- 
ation is a source of both hope and concern 
in the years just ahead. On the one hand 
we see whole new vistas being opened up in 
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the medical uses of radiation to treat cancer 
and brain tumors and the application of 
Tadiation in the field of agriculture to pro- 
duce hardier strains of plants and larger 
Yields, In the industrial field, as you gentle- 
men well know, atomic radiation in the form 
Of radioactive isotopes is performing a variety 
Of jobs of assistance to manufacturers and 
is helping the chemical industry in its role 
as a catalytic agent. 

But along with these benefits has come 
the problem of learning to live with this new 
Source of energy and learning to respect its 
dangers as well as its advantages. This is 
Particularly important as our atomic energy 
Program emerges more and more from the 
Strict controls of Government laboratories 
and diffuses itself into many hundreds of 
Private industries and institutions through- 
Out the country. 

These potential dangers from radiation 
need not and should not cause us to halt our 
eTorts directed toward peacetime industrial 
development of the atom. They do, however, 
Pose a serious control problem, both at the 
National and the State level, and we must 
not let down our guard. We must not, in 
Short, let our increasing familiarity with 
Tadiation breed carelessness in the handling 
Of this potent new source of energy. 


REACTOR HAZARDS 


Perhaps the most obvious large scale 
Source of atomic radiation which we will 
encounter in the next several decades is 
Atomic reactors, especially the power pro- 
ducers whose cores will contain substan- 
tial quantities of hot uranium fuel and fis- 
Sion products created in the operation of the 
reactor, The neutrons emitted in the fis- 
sloning processes within the core, together 
With the associated fission products which 
Circulate in the reactor system, could con- 
stitute a hazard to employees in the imme- 
diate plant area as well as populations in 
Surrounding areas in the event of a large 
Scale accident. For this reason a substantial 
Margin of safety is standard procedure in 
the design of reactors, and an attempt is 
Made to forestall any conceivable accident, 
whether it derives from component failures 
or human error. 

Aside from care in the design and engi- 
Deering of the reactor itself and its fuel ele- 
ments, intricate control systems have been 
devised with “fail safe’ characteristics so 
that if one mechanism does not operate an- 
Other immediately takes over in an emer- 
gency, As a further safeguard, the larger 
Powerplants, at least, are being required to 
have d gas-tight spherical steel chamber 
Surrounding the reactor area so as to catch 
any particulate matter which might escape 
in the event of a meltdown of the core. 

Despite these elaborate precautions, there 
is of course the remote possibility that an 
unlikely combination of circumstances 
might result in a nuclear incident which 
could breach the containment chamber 
around the reactor and release fission prod- 
ucts inte the surrounding atmosphere. In 
densely populated areas of our larger cities, 
this could pose a serious contamination 
Problem and the threat of injury to persons 
in the area who do not have adequate 
Shelter or are unable to disperse promptly. 
To minimize this danger an effort is being 
made to locate power reactors, particularly 
the larger ones, in areas sufficiently removed 
from populated centers. : 

Recognizing that the Congress and the 
public needed more detailed information on 
the problem of reactor hazards, the Joint 
Committe asked the AEC back in July of 
1956 to have a report prepared for distribu- 
tion. The resulting study, primarily done by 
the Brookhaven Laboratory, has served as a 
useful source of information on this subject, 
including the problems associated with major 
reactor incidents. The committee has more 
recently been urging the AEC to establish 
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firm criteria with regard to the location of 
power reactors near populated centers. 


INDEMNITY AGAINST REACTOR HAZARDS 


Several years ago the Joint Committee be- 
came concerned over the problem of provid- 
ing financial protection for reactor operators 
and manufacturers in the event of a major 
atomic incident. More important, there was 
the protection of the public in heavily con- 
gested urban areas who might incur serious 
injury from the fallout of the fissionable ma- 
terial released in an accident. It was ap- 
parent that this was becoming a road block to 
the advancement of our peacetime atomic 
power program. To find out more about the 
nature of the problem and possible measures 
which might be taken, the Joint Committee 
called together a group of experts represent- 
ing the major areas affected and conducted 
an informal seminar on the problem. The 
results of the seminar were most useful and 
following public hearings a bill was reported 
out by the committee to provide govern- 
mental indemnity against reactor hazards, 
covering third party liability claims. The 
Indemnity Act was duly passed during the 
last session of Congress. 

One of the provisions of the Indemnity 
Act, better known now as Public Law 85-256, 
was that the Commission should issue a re- 
port to the Joint Committee on April 1 of this 
year on the status of the program and its 
administration. This report was presented 
to the Committee last month and on May 8 
the Committee held public hearings on it. 
The hearings brought out a number of in- 
teresting points regarding the operation of 
the law provided an opportunity to discuss 
some of the problems which are being en- 
countered, 

As indicated at the hearings, one of the 
major needs at the moment is for the formu- 
lation of a definitive set of regulations by 
the Commission to replace the temporary 
regulations now in effect. This, I hope, can 
be accomplished within a reasonably short 
period of time so that atomic industry will 
know where it stands on the indemnity 
question, 

REACTOR SAFEGUARDS COMMITTEE 


In considering the proposed indemnity 
bills the Joint Committee added three sec- 
tions which established the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reactor Safeguards, and required 
public hearings and public safety reports on 
all power and test reactors. The functions 
of the Advisory Committee was described as 
follows: 

“The Committee shall review safety studies 
and facility license applications referred to it 
and shall make reports thereon, shall advise 
the Commission with regard to the hazards 
of proposed or existing reactor facilities and 
the adequacy of proposed reactor safety 
standards, and shall perform such other du- 
ties as the Commission may request.” 

The May 8 hearing on the operation of 
the Indemnity Act included discussion of 
those sections which established the Advi- 


, sory Committee and required public hear- 
ings and public safety reports.. Although > 


there was some fear that a legal opinion of 
the AEC might tend to limit the scope or 
effectiveness of the Advisory Committee, the 
matter was resolved satisfactorily. During 
the course of the hearing, Commission rep- 
resentatives made clear that they would wel- 
come any advice from the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Advisory Committee, as a mat- 
ter of law, is to have access to all technical 
reports. It is also authorized to review any 
matter which it might deem worthy of its 
attention and to bring it to the attention 
of the AEC and the Joint Committee. On 
the other hand, the Advisory Committee is 
not to become burdened down with opera- 
tional responsibilities. 
WASTE DISPOSAL 


Another source of radiation which will be- 
come increasingly important as our atomic- 
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power program progresses is that of so-called 
atomic waste. Radioactive waste materials 
are formed in all stages of atomic-energy 
operations, including uranium mining and 
‘milling facilities, in feed materials, plants, 
in reactor operations, and in plants to re- 
process the spent fuel elements. Some of 
these waste materials are highly radioactive 
and contain isotopes with very long lives. 

The extent of the hazards from these radio- 
active wastes is still undetermined, and the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of the 
Joint Committee has planned some public 
hearings on industrial radioactive-waste-dis- 
posal problems. These hearings had orig- 
inally been scheduled to be held beginning 
late last month, and several preparatory 
meetings had taken place with an advisory 
panel-of experts. But because of delay in 
receipt of the proposed AEC fiscal year 1959 
authorization bill and ‘the necessary hear- 
ings on that bill, the waste he 
have been postponed, and are now tentatively 
planned to be held in the latter part of June 
1958. However, the outline of the hearings _ 
is fairly firm, and will cover the following 
subjects: 

1, Nature of radioactive wastes, including 
sources, quantities, and characteristics; 

2. Waste management operations, includ- 
ing existing operational methods and pro- 
cedures utilized in the collection, handling, 
processing, and disposal of waste materials; 

3. The-waste-disposal research and devel- 
opment program, including methods of 
ground disposal, disposal at sea, fixation, and 
separation of specific long-lived isotopes; 

4. Future estimates and economics of 
waste disposal, including information of the 
possible effects of future quantities of radio- 
active wastes on man and his environment; 

5. Administrative and policy aspects, in- 
cluding legal, regulatory, and the role of 
Federal-State agencies; 

6. And, finally, industrial and interna- 
tional aspects of the waste-disposal problems. 

The Joint Committee hopes that these 
hearings will contribute to the knowledge of 
our committee, the Congress, and the public 
and that a record will be made similar to that 
of the hearings by the Special Subcommit- 
tee—last year—on the Nature of Radioactive 
Fallout and Its Effects an Man. The same 
procedures will be followed, in that we are 
requesting that the testimony be presented 
in a form understandable to the layman. At 
the same time, qualified witnesses are being 
encouraged to include in the record tech- 
nical reports to describe their subjects com- 
pletely. In addition, there will be questions 
from the committee members and staff, and 
round-table discussions at the end of each 
morning, in which the various technical ex- 
perts will sit around the table and discuss 
with the committee members some of the 
major problems. This seminar technique 
proved particularly valuable and productive 
at last year's fallout hearings. 

As a result of these waste-disposal hear- 
ings we hope that the record will enable 
us to approach more intelligently some of the 
tough questions in this field which lie ahead, 
such as: 

What will be the quantity accumulation 
of radioactive-waste materials oper the next 
10, 20, or 50 years? 

How great a hazard to the public will these 
radioactive-waste materials create? 

What sort of safety devices and procedures 
should be used? 

Will the problem of radioactive-waste 
materials be a damper or a limitation on our 
atomic-power program or the other increas- 
ing peaceful uses of atomic energy? 

What means are there for recovering use- 
ful materials from waste products for appli- 
cations in the medical, biological, and other 
fields? 

And finally, what sort of research-and- 
development program should be pursued 
further in order to improve our technical 
knowledge and help our search for solutions? 
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The hearings on industrial radioactive 
waste disposal problems should be helpful 
and I hope that the many members of your 
organization will follow them with some 
interest. 

EMPLOYEE RADIATION HAZARDS AND WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


A third problem which we are going to be 
faced with as we progress further into the 
peacetime development of atomic energy is 
the question of-employee radiation hazards 
and workmen's compensation. This is a 
matter of considerable interest to the Joint 
Committee and we did at onë time have ten~ 
tative plans for holding public hearings on 
the subject next month. However, as I men- 
tioned previously, the delay in receiving the 
AEC 1959 authorization bill has caused a 
crowding in the committee’s schedule and it 
has been decided to postpone these public 
hearings until early in the next session. I 
hope that in the interim both the com- 
mittee and the AEC, together with probable 
participants in the hearings, will have a bet- 
ter opportunity to prepare for an intelligent 
discussion of these complex matters. To this 
end, the committee has asked the AEC to 
prepare a report for submission by January 1 
of next year. It is probable that this report 
will serve, at least in part, as a basis for the 
hi 

Among the topics to be discussed at the 
hearings will be standards governing radia- 
tion exposures and their historical develop- 
ment over the years. Much of this history, 
of course, will cover the experience which 
we have had with handling radium and 
medical uses of X-rays. Such a review will 
be useful in terms of setting the background 
for a discussion on.atomic radiation prob- 
lems and safety measures in the atomic field. 
We are to hear testimony on the origin 
and nature of industrial hazards and radig- 
tion injuries, including the sources of such 
injuries, such as reactors and isotopes, and 
including such things as mining, milling, 
and processing. We will then dwell briefly 
on the kinds of injury which can be ex- 
pected and will receive testimony from 
experts in the medical profession on this 
point. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the hear- 

ing will occur when we take specific ex- 
amples of industrial experience at individual 
installations and analyze them in some de- 
tail. Thus we expect to have people from 
different kinds of installations, both AEC 
and private, come in and tell us the types 
of problems which they face on a day-to-day 
basis and the types of measures they are 
employing to maximize worker safety. 
These include physical and personnel pro- 
tective measures, such as shielding, special 
clothing, gloves, periodical medical check- 
ups, etc. They also include such things as 
instrumentation and monitoring of radia- 
tion levels within facilities and local ad- 
ministrative controls, including frequent in- 
spection, monitoring of personnel and 
health physics. We also hope to cover the 
types of education and training programs 
which have been adopted in these instal- 
lations and receive suggestions on how to 
create a greater sense of alertness to danger 
on the part of employees working in the 
installations. 

At that point we might logically go into 
a discussion of current Federal and State 
activities with regard to employee radiation 
protection. These activities include licens- 
ing provisions, inspection, and enforcement 
of safety. Quite naturally the conduct of 
these activities among the AEC and other 
Federal agencies and among the States will 
vary somewhat from case to case. This is 
only natural in view of the differing ap- 
proaches in various parts of the country to 
the control of radiation and the differing 
degrees of interest reflected in the Federal 
Government and in State capitals. While 
it would be premature to say that every 
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State should adopt identical statutory lan- 
guage to provide for controls on radiation 
activities, I do think that it would be un- 
fortunate if we should find ourselves 10 
years hence with 48 different laws and with 
no adequate means of dealing with atomic 
radiation problems which might well cross 
over State boundaries. At the moment, of 
course, few States do have comprehensive 
legislation in this field and I hope that 
meetings such as the one we are attending 
today will serve the useful purpose of fo- 
cusing attention on the need for the States 
to do some really hard thinking about this 
problem. 

Discussion of these matters inevitably 
leads into questions involving the legal im- 
Plications of employee radiation injury or 
disability and workmen's compensation. 
The committee will be considering, in this 
regard, the general medical-legal implica- 
tions of occupational accidents and injuries, 
including coverage, determination of what 
an injury actually is, the wage loss theory 
and the complex question of the statute of 
limitations in cases of radiation injury. 

As part of this discussion the committee 
will probably consider existing laws and prac- 
tices and the experience which the AEC has 
had through its contract operations. We will 
also get into the question of what role private 
insurance carriers play under these contract 
operations. 

We will also, of course, consider in some 
detail the workmen’s compensation laws of 
the various States and how private insurance 
carriers fit into this picture. Since most 
workmen's compensation laws are covered by 
State statutes, the bulk of the experience 
with operation of these laws is, of course, in 
the States and we shall hope to profit from 
their experience. There are a few Federal 
compensation statutes covering specialized 
employees, such as longshoremen, and we 
shall naturally be interested in how they 
have operated. ~ 

Finally, the committee will probably want 
to deal briefly with some of the proposed 
laws and practices including inadequacies of 
present laws and regulations, recommended 
State action, and proposals for Federal ac- 
tion. I would expect, in this connection, 
that there would be some discussion of sug- 
gestions for the establishment of Federal 
standards and means of compliance with the 
standards. 

ROLE OF THE STATES 


I come now to the respective roles which 
our State and Federal Governments might 
play in regulating and assisting our grow- 
ing atomic-energy industry. z 

Originally, of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed the complete responsibility in 
this field, since our atomic-energy program 
was born during World War II and was large- 
ly concerned with military necessities. 
Then, after the amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act in 1954 which made possible pri- 
vate ownership and operation of atomic re- 
actors, the AEC assumed certain licensing 
functions and passed upon the safety design 
features of each proposed facility. This was 
only proper, in view of the 10 years’ experi- 
ence of the AEC with large reactors at Han- 
ford, and subsequently in Savannah River 
and other AEC laboratories and installations. 

It should be emphasized, and I would like 
to say here again, that the AEC has had a 
very, very good safety record in controlling 
radiation hazards, and we have had very few 
atomic energy accidents, considering the size, 
scope, and varied activities of the atomic 
energy program. 

The Federal Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
specifies certain types of licenses which the 
AEC has authority to grant, and the AEC 
regulations under the act spell out certain 
minimum standards of protection against 
radiation, and procedures for submitting 
technical information in order to obtain a 
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construction permit and later an operating 
license. 

Now, let us look at the other side of the 
coin. There is, of course, an increasing In- 
terest in the various State Governments con- 
cerning the peaceful uses of atomic energy: 
as radioisotopes are now being used through- 
out our 48 States, and atomic power reactors 
are being built or planned in Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Ohio, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Florida, California, and in my ow? 
backyard, at Parr-Shoals,.S. C. Naturally: 
the States, with their traditional concern for 
the health and safety of their citizens, feel 
that they must also know something of these 
projects and satisfy themselves that they 
are safe, and that they do not endanger the 
health and safety of persons living nearby- 

Now, as to the respective roles of the States 
and the Federal Government, we come across 
some knotty questions: 

Can the States set up safety standards 
which are even more stringent than those 
already required by the AEC? 

If so, would this impose an unreasonable 
burden upon the reactor manufacturer or 
the operator who has already gone through 
a long procedure with AEC? 

Or, has the Federal Government, as the 
lawyers would say, “preempted the field 
so that any State laws or regulations which 
conflict with the Federal standards and laws 
might be ineffective? One suggestion which 
has been made, in this regard, is that AEC 
set the standards and be given the authority 
to delegate responsibility for their enforce- 
ment to the States. 

Coming to the role of the Joint Commit- 
tee—should the Atomic Energy Act be 
amended to clarify the respective roles of the 
States and Federal Government, or to per- 
mit the States to assume more regulatory 
responsibility in this field? 

On the other hand, are the States ready to 
assume responsibility, and do they have suf- 
ficient numbers Of qualified technical per- 
sonnel to pass on difficult questions of radi- 
ation hazards from specific designs? 

For my own feelings at this time, I hope 
that the AEC is doing everything possible to 
work closely with the States, and to help 
train their personnel, and include them in 
the inspection and regulatory aspects of 
these new reactor projects. As the State 
governments become more and more quali- 
fied, they should be encouraged to take on 
some of the regulatory responsibility. 

The Joint Committee had previously 
hoped to be able to hold some hearings this 
year on the Federal-State regulatory rela- 
tionships In the atomic-energy field, but due 
to our heavy schedule of work in the re 
mainder of the session it seems advisable 
postpone these hearings until next year. In 
the meantime, after Congress adjourns this 
summer (and I hope that it will be early 
even though I have no opponent in the elec- 
tions in North Carolina in Noyember), I have 
instructed the staff of the Joint Committee 
to undertake during the recess a study of the 
problems and the developments, both on the 
Federal and the State levels, in regulating 
the peaceful uses of the atom. 

I hope, therefore, that next year, after the 
committee staff study and report, our com- 
mittee will be able to hold fruitful hearings 
on this subject, and consider possible 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act. 

FALLOUT FROM NUCLEAR-WEAPONS TEST 

Before concluding my remarks I would like 
to touch briefly on another radiation prob- 
lem of national concern. I recognize that it 
is not directly related to the subject matter 
under discussion this evening; but is, never- 
theless, a problem of considerable concern 
to millions of people in this country and 
throughout the world. I am referring, of 
course, to the question of radioactive fallout 
from nuclear-weapons tests and the effect 
which such fallout is having on the human 
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race. Closely associated with this problem is 

the question which has been very much in 

the public eye for the past several months 

of whether or not the United States should 

ar or at least limit, its nuclear-weapons 
sts, 

As many of you probably know, the Joint 
Committee has been concerned for some time 
over the fallout question and conducted the 
extensive series of public hearings last spring 
on this subject, to which I have already re- 
ferred. I would like to read a few paragraphs 
from the summary analysis of these hearings 
which was issued by the committee last Au- 
gust. As to the effects of past tests, the 
analysis noted, and I quote: 

“It was clearly shown by the testimony 
Presented to the committee that man's ex- 
Posure to fallout radiation, including stron- 
tium 90, is and will be generally small, for 
the testing already done, compared with his 
exposure to other normal background sources 
of radiation and * * * even compared with 
Variations in normal background sources. 
But it was not agreed among the participat- 
ing scientists on how this information should 
be interpreted.” 

As to the effects of future tests, the analysis 
noted, and I quote: ‘ 

“There were differences of opinion on how 
to forecast the consequences of further test- 
ing. The differences hardest to reconcile 
seemed to be those concerning the biological 
effects of radiation. Pending a resolution of 
these differences, it would appear from the 
information presented that the consequences 
of further testing over the next several gen- 
Srations, at the level of testing of the past 
5 years, could constitute a hazard to the 
world's population. It is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to forecast with any real pre- 
Cision the number of people that would be 
affected." 

Despite differences of opinion on many of 
the major issues discussed at the hearings, 
there was strong agreement among the wit- 
nesses that greater efforts and large budget- 
ary outlays, both private and Government, 
will be required for our research program in 
the sciences related to fallout. Such research 
is apparently going to be necessary if we are 
to accomplish our objectives of achieving a 
better understanding of this difficult and 
complex problem. 

I am glad to note in this regard that the 
AEC has asked for an additional $2 million 
in its 1959 budget for construction of new 
facilities to assist in this research. I an- 
ticipate that this and other aspects of the 
fallout problem will be the subject of a 
second series of hearings by the Joint Com- 
mittee later in the present session of Con- 
gress. These -hearings will be devoted pri- 
marily to finding out what progress has been 
made since our hearings last year with re- 
gard to the research program and to dis- 
cussion of some of the major questions which 
still remain unresolved. Among these are 
the question of nonuniformity of strato- 
spheric fallout and discussion of predictions 
as to effects of future tests, including the 
effects of carbon-14. 


LIMITATION OF NUCLEAR-WEAPONS TESTS 


I shall not attempt to present to you this 
evening any definitive proposals for a solu- 
tion to the question of cessation or limitation 
of nuclear-weapons tests. A great deal has 
been said about this problem, both in the 
Congress and by the executive branch and in 
public discussion groups. 

Many of the positions taken have been 
rigid in nature and supporting justification 
has been emotional In tone, Spokesmen for 
the continuation of tests have often strayed 
into extraneous arguments which have served 
to undercut the best and most worthy argu- 
ments on behalf of continued testing. On 
the other hand, many of those who argue so 
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vociferously for Immediate cessation of tests 
fall prey to the same type of pitfall and 
actually tend to undermine their own case, 

In this latter category, there is reason to 
believe that some people at least, are far 
more fearful of what they consider to be the 
war-creating potential of continued testing 
than they are of the effects of fallout. But 
they are aware of the highly emotional 
aspects of the fallout question and are utiliz- 
ing public concern over this Issue to drive 
home their point about stopping current 
tests as a part of the weapons race. 

What I would like to do now is to suggest 
a few approaches for your consideration 
which might prove fruitful in our quest 
for some means of alleviating present dif- 
ferences of opinion on the matter and achiey- 
ing a workable international agreement. 
These are essentially attempts to find a 
middle ground on which agreement can be 
based. 

I think I can say that all of us are sin- 
cerely looking toward the day when an ef- 
fective international agreement can be 
reached on disarmament between the free 
world and the Soviet bloc nations. Up until 
recently the Administration has taken the 
position that weapons testing is an integral 
part of any disarmament agreement and 
that it should be considered inseparable 
from the overall disarmament question, 

However, I think it is becoming clear that 
there is room for effective international 
negotiation on the bomb test issue alone 
which could result in some form of construc- 
tive agreement short of a general disarma- 
ment agreement. This is a possibility we 
should explore to the fullest, not only from 
our own point of view but from the point 
of view of regaining the initiative with the 
rest of the world. 

All of us, quite naturally, would oppose 
any international agreement on testing 
which would endanger the national secu- 
rity and weaken the resources of the free 
world relative to the Communist world. On 
the other hand, it seems to me that there 
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agreement on limitation of the amount of 
fissionable material which is deposited in 
the atmosphere by nuclear weapons tests. 
Such agreement would be an important first 
step toward the ultimate cessation of tests 
and would serve the vital purpose of cutting 
down on the amount of radioactive contami- 
nation of the world’s atmosphere. 

A second approach which might be worth 
exploring is a possible international agree- 
ment on limiting nuclear wenpons tests to 
underground shots, thus preventing \atmos- 
pheric contamination altogether. This could, 
of course, impose severe limitations on the 
size of weapons which could he tested and 
could also prevent the effective testing of 
certain defensive weapons devices. It would, 
however, avoid the necessity for abandoning 
altogether the- possibility of testing smaller 
tactical weapons and defensive weapons 
which may be developed in the future. 

Of course, any international agreement, to 
be effective, must rely heavily on an effective 
means of international inspection and de- 
tection. This, as you can gather, is not a 
simple question but I tend to believe that 
it is not an insoluble one, either, But the 
United States and the rest of the free world 
must make the attempt to work out an ef- 
fective inspection system and I think the 
sooner we call the Communists’ bluff on this 
one, the better. At the very least, we should 
offer to sit down at the table with the So- 
viets and negotiate seriously on this matter, 
following the completion of our present test 
series, 

I would like to thank you very much again 
for inviting me to be with you here this eve- 
ning. It has been a great pleasure. 
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Help for the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
and the Government seem to be waking 
up to the dangerous plight of America’s 
railroads. Sure, trains are still run- 
ning, but they are getting fewer by the 
month, and shorter by the week. 

For a long time people have been 
deserting the rails for the highways and 
the air, with a consequent general 
slump in business for the railroads. 

Too many Americans fail to realize 
the Nation’s dependence upon our rail- 
roads. When, because of bad weather 
or for other reasons, motor and air 
transportation fails, the public falls 
back on the reliable railroads. But, 
meanwhile, the people favor the rails’ 
competition. 

Not that airlines do not pay rentals to 
public-owned airports. Not that truck 
and bus operators do not pay stiff li- 
cense fees for the use of the highways. 
Not that any of these carriers do not 
pay taxes, or is not subject to some 
degree of governmental regulation. 

The trouble seems to be that a moun- 
tainous tax structure and a. maze of 
regulations has been laid upon the rail- 
roads over the past century which so. 
weighs them down and shackles them 
that they can no longer compete with 
newer systems of public transportation 
and stay solvent. 

Much of the railroads’ $27 billion of 
net assets are fixed. They are in land, 
buildings, and trackage which the rail- 
roads must maintain whether they run 
100 trains or 10. And their local tax- 
load grows each year in the same pro- 
portion as the taxes of everyone else. 

The railroads are no longer a trans- 
portation monopoly, yet they are regu- 
lated by Federal and State Governments 
as though they were. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the roads are 
allowed to go under as private enter- 
prises, the Government will have to step 
in and take them over. Government 
tax money will have to run and rebuild 
them. For no other existing system of 
transportation can match the railroads 
in their ability to move volume, numbers, 
and weight with speed and safety de- 
spite weather conditions that defeat 
other carriers. 

No other system provides a network 
so great and so massive on which to 
operate, The railroads are basic and 
they are indispensable. 

I do not favor Government favoritism 
between transportation systems other 
than whatever passing favoritism may 
be needed to bring them all to that 
equality of opportunity where competi- 
tion can be based purely on service 
rendered to the public. 

It should be remembered that the 
alternative of having the railroads ` 
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dumped into the Government's lap 
would prove far more expensive to the 
taxpayers and much less satisfactory for 
the public. 


Administration Program for Payment of 
War Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received a letter from Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Rela- 
tions, outlining an administration pro- 
gram for the payment of war claims of 
American rationals. In view of the 
great interest in this program I would 
like to bring this letter to the attention 
of the Members of Congress and the 
many Americans who have suffered war 
losses for which to date they have not 
received any compensation. 

The letter reads as follows: 

JULY 3, 1958. 


Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Deak Mr. Harris: Further reference is 
made to your letter of March 31, 1958, re- 
questing the Department to prepare a draft 
of a bill designed to carry out the adminis- 
tration's program for the payment of World 
War II damage claims of American nationals 
against Germany and an equitable monetary 
return of vested German assets. 
As I indicated In my letter of March 28, it 
has been our desire, in the interest of our 
relations with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, to achieve a final and mutually satis- 
factory solution of the problem of vested 
German assets, as well as to arrange a final 
settlement of the unsatisfied claims of 
American nationals against Germany for 
World War II losses. In its examination of 
the plan outlined in my March 28 letter as 
it relates to vested assets, however, the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many has had great difficulty in ascertain- 
ing with any degree of certainy what return 
might eventually be made to the larger 
property owners under that plan. That 
Government has also felt that the return 
which might be made to these larger prop- 
erty owners under the administration plan 
would in any event be inadequate. Accord- 
ingly, while expressing its appreciation of 
our proposal for monetary returns of up to 
$10,000 to natural persons, the Federal Re- 
public has suggested that more should be 
done for those owners not included in the 
$10,000 return by so modifying the proposal 
as to assure a substantial monetary return 
to all former owners, 
We have told the German representatives 
that we do not consider this to be feasible. 
At the same time, we believe that the sub- 
mission of draft legislation concerning the 
war damage claims of American nationals 
bo Germany should not be further de- 
provide relief to the many American claim- 
ants who have now been waiting for 13 years, 
while comparable claims in most other areas 
have been settled. 

There are in addition still some American 
nationals who have war-damage claims 
arising out of action in the Pacific theater 


Passage of such a claims bill would - 
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(outside of Japan, the Philippines, and 
Guam) which are not covered by the treaty 
of peace with Japan or by United States war- 
claims legislation. 

The Foreign Ciaims Settlement Commis- 
sion will be transmitting to you shortly a 
draft bill providing for the payment of the 
World War II damage claims of American 
nationals against Germany from proceeds 
available from the liquidation of vested 
assets not required to fulfill obligations im- 
posed against these assets. The bill will also 
provide for the payment of similar war- 
damage claims of American nationals arising 
in the Pacific theater in a total amount not 
to exceed $10 million. Financing of these 
latter payments from appropriated funds 
will be recommended because the value of 
war claims against Japan heretofore paid 
from vested assets far exceeds the value of 
vested Japanese assets. By making it pos- 
sible to establish with certainty the magni- 
tude of valid war-damage claims of American 
nationals against Germany and by providing 
for the payment of such claims, this bill 
would eliminate one of the principal factors 
which up to now have made consideration 
of the vested-assets problem so difficult and 
unsatisfactory. The bill would, therefore, 
facilitate future efforts to achieve a final 
and mutually satisfactory solution to the 
problem of vested German assets. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that it has no objection to the submission 
of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mincral Exploration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
2 r 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
I had prepared in connection with the 
mineral exploration bill which was 
passed yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 

This bill is to encourage exploration for 
minerals of great importance to the future 
economic welfare of the United States. We 
are going to face a situation in the near 
future in which we cannot always be con- 
fident of adequate supplies of vital minerals. 
Our high-grade ores in many areas are play- 
ing out and we are forced to mine our ores 
of lower grades, With the population of the 
United States growing rapidly, our needs will 
increase in tremendous proportions. 

This bill will provide financial assistance 
in the form of loans to those who are doing 
the prospecting and exploration work for 
these minerals. Private industry is doing 
considerable work along these lines but the 
amount is not keeping pace with the rapid 
depletion of our reserves. This bili will con- 
tinue a program by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will share part of the burden for 
exploration in the first instance but will re- 
pay both in terms of royalties on production 
and in increased taxes paid on income. 

Private industry has shown considerable 
interest in this program and current interest 
remains high, The program is particularly 
beneficial to small businesses that are unable 
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to obtain sufficient capital to undertake the 
necessary explorations. These small busi- 
nesses often are interested in highly strate- 
gic minerals that are found only in 
quantities in the United States and are not 
therefore of much interest to larger com- 
panies. 

We may not always be able to depend on- 
mineral resources from abroad, owing to in- 
ternational tensions and conflict. This 
measure will assist us in providing the re- 
serves necessary to prepare against such & 
day. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
amidst the welter of current discussion 
of the Federal regulatory agencies, I 
should like to speak a word of encour- 
agement and support for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. i 

I have been critical of the CAB on 
occasion. Moreover, in the recent re- 
port of our Subcommittee on Military 
Operations on the subject of military air 
transportation, we chided the CAB for 
its timid and self-effacing behavior in 
the face of an increasingly adverse im- 
pact on civil Air carriers exercised by 
military transportation policies. 

However, I am informed that the CAB 
is now asserting itself at the Pentagon 
on behalf of the commercial air car- 
riers, and is moving ahead with its pro- 
posal for cooperation with the military 
in planning for maximum use of com- 
mercial carriers in military air trans- 
port. It is one of our subcommittee’s 
recommendations, by the way, that 
CAB’s proposal for this joint civil-mili- 
tary working group be adopted, and that 
high-level staff people be assigned to it. 
We sincerely hope the Pentagon will go 
along with this far-sighted action by the 
CAB, and we commend Chairman James 
Durfee for his initiative. 

I am also impressed by other indica- 
tions of service to the public interest 
at the CAB. The whole question of the 


‘general level of airline passenger fares 


is being exhaustively examined at the 
CAB—for the first time in the 20-year 
history of the Civil Aeronautics Act. I 
am sure the Board will act with due 
deliberation and caution in considering 
the pending requests for higher airline 
fares. The Board recently granted the 
major airlines an interim 6.6 percent 
fare increase. ‘This was done over the 
adverse vote of Member G. Joseph Mi- 
netti, whose dissenting opinion points to 
the very real likelihood that the airlines 
may create their own depression by pric- 
ing air transportation out of the hands 
of millions of customers. 

There are voices at the CAB speaking 
up for the public interest. These voices 
should be listened to, and encouraged. 
It is temptingly easy to heap criticism on 
the regulatory agencies these days, but 


too often we overlook the good that is 


being done there. CAB holds great 
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promise, It needs adequate appropria- 

tions, and an adequate staff, As Mem- 

bers of this body we should see to it that 

CAB—and all the other regulatory agen- 

cies for that matter—get what they need 

to do a job good for all the people. 

{From the Wall Street Journal of June 27, 

1958] 

Mouurrary Am Untr HURTS CIVIL LINES—PANEL 
ASKS More MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERV- 
ick CARGOES Bre GIVEN PRIVATE LINES— 
Lower CIVIL COSTS ARE CITED 
WasHINncToNn, D. C.—A congressional panel 

charged the Military Alr Transport Service 

is draining passenger and freight business 
away from commercial airlines. 

The Pentagon should take immediate 
steps to turn over more air hauling to com- 
mercial lines, according to the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. Passenger 
and conventional military freight should be 
left to private lines, and the military should 


concentrate on “newer and fewer planes de- 


signed for special and outsized cargo,” the 
panel said. - 

The lawmakers called for an end to the 
preferential position of MATS in peacetime 
military airlift, If the Defense Department 
doesn’t do this, it said, Congress should take 
action on its own. 

The report was prepared by a subcommit- 
tee which held hearings on the subject earlier 
this year. It said the Defense Department 
“cannot rightfully maintain a position of 
indifference to the condition of the civil air 
industry,” since MATS ‘is now accounting 
for such a large share of total air transpor- 
tation. 

“It is not necessarily economical to main- 
tain expensive military aircraft, crews, and 
supporting equipment and facilities which 
are not altogether essential for war, to haul 
people and goods in peace. The civil air- 
lines can do this job more efficiently and 
at less cost,” the lawmakers said. 

By running scheduled flights overseas, 
MATS is “preempting a field which should 
be occupied by the commercial air carriers,” 
the committee declared. It asserted that 
MATS, with 1,400 planes, more than 120,000 
personnel, and annual costs of more than 
$700 million, is “the largest single air trans- 
port activity in the world.” 

The military should spur private carriers 
to purchase new types of planes by allo- 
cating more cargo business to the commer- 
cial lines, the report continued. 

The report, approved by the full commit- 
tee, contended that the Defense Department 
hasn't taken seriously a directive to use pri- 
vate air services in peacetime “on a basis 
which will contribute to the sound eco- 
nomic development of an increased modern 
civil airlift capacity.” 

Noting that the military flight operation 
has 800 passenger attendants, more than 
half of them female, the 110-page report 
said, “It is hard to imagine that the stewards 
and stewardesses are necessary” in view of 
MATS’ contention it is the supporting arm 
of the Strategic Air Command. 

Among other recommendations, the com- 
mittee said contracts with civil lines should 
be expanded to include more carriers and 
put on a 12-month basis instead of 6 months. 
Appropriations requests should earmark 
specific dollar amounts for purchasing com- 
mercial air services by MATS, the report said, 

In addition, it recommended that the 
Defense Secretary consider putting all mili- 
tary traffic management in a single agency. 
[From the Los Angeles Times of June 27, 

1958] 
COMPETITION. OF MILITARY, CIVILIAN Am 

Sexvick Hrr—Conoress GrouP WARNS 

MATS To CURB ACTIVITIES 


Washington, June 26.—A congressional in- 
vestigating committee today warned that the 
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Military Air Service must curb 
its competition with the civil aviation indus- 
try or Congress will step in. - 

The Military Operations Subcommittee of 
the House Government Operations Commit- 
tee recommended after a study of MAT's 
global operations that private enterprise han- 
dle passengers and conventional cargo for the 
military. Instead of seeking to build up a 
scheduled airline, the report said, the Alr 
Force should concentrate on “weeding out 
obsolete planes, sponsoring new developments 
and techniques in air transportation and 
acquiring new, large, longrange aircraft of 
the most modern type as a nucleus for de- 
fense capability.” 

EARLIER HEARINGS 


The Military Operations Subcommittee, 
headed by Representative HOLIFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of Montebello, and including Represent- 
ative Lrescoms, Republican, of Los Angeles, 
conducted hearings earlier this year at which 
industry and labor representatives protested 
unfair competition by military air carrier 
operations. 

Among 22 recommendations made by the 
subcommittee was the following: 

“In the event the applicable military di- 
rectives and regulations are not redrafted to 
eliminate the preferential position of the 
Military Air Transport Service and an ef- 
fective program is not developed for ex- 
panding the use of commercial air services, 
the Congress should adopt appropriate leg- 
islation to achieve these objectives.” 

CIVIL EXPANSION 

The group also recommended that the 
Civil Air Reserve fleet should be expanded 
and modernized by channeling more cargo 
business to private carriers, enabling them 
to buy new planes. The report criticized 
the Air Force for failing to include the 
Civil Air Reserve fleet and personnel in mo- 
bilization and training plans, 

Statistically, the report showed that MATS 
had a total of 122,282 officers and men as 
of last December 31—14 percent of the total 
Air Force strength. The service files 110,000 
miles of world routes with 600 airplanes, 
operating at an annual estimated cost of 
$700 million. 

The report quotes the Air Coordinating 
Committee of 1954, the Hoover Commission 
of 1955 and numerous congressional com- 
mittees up to the present which have urged 
that MATS avoid competing with commer- 
cial aviation. 

FORMULA ADOPTED 

Although a rough formula has heen 
adopted since World War II under which 
the military are expected to buy at least 40 
percent of their passenger airlift and 20 per- 
cent of cargo airlift, the Holifield subcom- 
mittee declared that the only way to insure 
such use of commercial facilities would be 
to appropriate dollar amounts for the pur- 


pose. 

The subcommittee questioned Air. Force 
claims of economies through use of MATS, 
The report noted that the Air Force plans 
to use 3 times as much MATS service in fiscal 
1959 as the Army and 5 times more than the 
Navy. 

(Under an “industrial fund“ system to 
go into effect next month, each service will 
be granted funds from which they will be 
charged for their use of MATS. The Air 
Force has requested $201,500,000, the Army 
$66,900,000, and the Navy $41,957,000.) 

ECONOMIES QUESTIONED 

“If the economies of air transport are so 
apparent, why do not the Army and the 
Navy make equal claim with the Air Force 
for MATS’ airlift services?” the report asked. 

The subcommittee said that even exclud- 
ing costs of MATS personnel and deprecia- 
tion of equipment, the Government airline 
costs more to operate per ton-mile than pri- 
vate airlines. Despite cost differentials and, 
the declared policy of Congress, numbers of 
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passengers and tons of cargo and mall flown 
by MATS have increased steadily since 1951, 
the report said. 

“Military air transportation now has be- 
come so large a portion of total air transpor- 
tation that the Department of Defense can- 
not rightfully maintain a position of in- 
difference to the economic conditions of the 
civil air industry,” the report concluded. 
“This is a serious matter which is not receiv- 
ing proper attention because no agency of 
the Federal Government now looks at the 
matter whole. A basic reappraisal of na- 
tional policy is needed and the Congress must 
consider ultimately how to close the large 
gaps or to resolve the conflicts in present 
diverging policies. 

PARTNERSHIP BASIS 


“In the meantime, an obligation rests 
upon the Department of Defense to take im- 
mediate practical steps to expand and sta- 
bilize the procurement of commercial air 
services. The objective here should be to 
provide a full partnership basis for civil 
participation so that peacetime and emer- 
gency tasks can be performed by the most 
effective combination of national resources.” 


W. D. Johnson Sets Record of Service as 
an Officer in the Order of Railroad Con- 
ductors and Brakemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most admired representatives of 
railway labor organizations who fre- 
quents Capitol Hill is Mr. W. D. John- 
son, vice president and national legisla- 
tive representative of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brakemen. 

W. D.,“ as he is known to many legis- 
lators, was recently reelected as vice 
president and national legislative repre- 
sentative at the Miami convention. His 
record of service began in 1905 and since 
that date he has served in some capacity 
local or national and at the moment he 
holds the record of serving in a national 
office in the Order of Railway Conductors 
and Brakemen longer than any other 
incumbent. 

Labor, the official news organ of the 
railroad brotherhoods, had the following 
to say about “W. D.” in its issue of 
July 5, 1958: 

Jounson Bers Recorp or Service TO ORCB 

MIAMI Brack, June 30.—New records for 
length of service to the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen were set by W. D. 
Johnson when he was reelected as vice presi- 
dent and national legislative representative of 
the order at its convention here. 

Johnson has served the order continuously 
in some capacity, local or national, since 1905, 
and he has held high national office in the 
ORC much longer than any other incumbent. 

Now 76, “W, D.,“ as he’s called by his 
friends, began railroading as a brakeman 
in 1898 on the old Hannibal & St. Joseph, 
now part of the Burling. Later, he shifted to 
the Santa Fe. : 

He joined the ORC in 1904 at Temple, Tex., 
held local offices, rose to chairman of the 
order’s State legislative committee, and was 
elected a vice president of the order in 1931. 
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Johnson was reelected at every subsequent 
convention and won out easily here on the 
first ballot over two much younger con- 
testants. Thereafter, the delegates voted to 
make his election unanimous. He's widely 
known and influential on Capitol Hill in 


Washington. 0 


Reuther, Irked by ZaSu Talk, Calls in 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3,1958 


Mr.UTT. Mr. Speaker, two articles— 
one a daily column by Mr. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Examiner, and the other an editorial 
from the Daily Times-Advocate, of Es- 
condido, Calif.—will be of keen interest 
to the Members who are, or should be, 
alarmed over the harmful and dangerous 
successes of the Nation’s public enemy 
No. 1. Walter Reuther, the giant 
smasher of industry, masking his real 
purpose—a captive White House occu- 
pant—by deceptively using his beguiled 
membership to hasten his personal as- 
cendancy into national and international 
position of power and control. 

These articles, read together, testify 
to the braveness and self-assurance of 
Mr. Reuther because of his courageous 
assault against two California ladies, 
Mrs. William Knowland, and the color- 
ful movie personality, ZaSu Pitts, who, 
without husky bodyguards, have chal- 
lenged the invasion and motives of Mr. 
Reuther. Who, I ask, is cowardly? I 
submit that Reuther has finally met his 
match when he arrays his reckless vocal 
blasts against our God-fearing, individ- 
ualistic, and patriotic California women. 
Any one woman, as a debater, especially 
ZaSu Pitts, would be an equal match 


against the mighty Reuther who seems 


to enjoy his unrelenting and savage at- 
tacks against management in general 
and free enterprise in particular. 

The truly courageous and necessary 
conduct of these two gallant California 
women, uncontaminated by fear of 
Reutherism, should spur other women to 
rise above complacency, join together, 
and dramatically announce that they 
will not be terrified, or shotgunned, into 
acceptance of Reuther dominance from 
Detroit. 

Because of the dynamic and conse- 
quential impact of this timely subject 
politically and economically, not only to 
the people of California but to the en- 
tire Nation, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond the two following articles: 

[From the Los PES ERT of June 27, 
REUTHER, IRKED BY a TALK, CALLS IN THE 
w 


(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 
WASHINGTON, June 26.—Mr. Walter Reuth- 
er's big brave United Auto Workers Union 
has now embarked upon the noble crusade of 
threatening libel suits against stage-screen 
star ZaSu Pitts for some critical cracks she 
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made about him in the recent gubernatorial 
primary in California, and against Mrs. Wil- 
liam Knowland, the Senator's wife, for giving 
them circulation. 

It all happened in the course of the 
month-long bus tour that Mrs. Knowland 
made promoting the Senator's campaign. 

ZaSu, complete with long face, floppy 
hands, and flutter-budget manner, joined 
the tour at one point. At a women’s rally in 
southern California, she stood on a table and 
wowed the assembled multitude. 

Later the general counsel of the UAW, 
Harold A. Cranefield, wrote Mrs. Knowland 
demanding that she “take appropriate steps 
forthwith to make a full retraction of the 
manifest and libelous untruths contained in 
the speech *® * otherwise, we shall be 
compelled to seek legal relief by instituting 
appropriate judicial proceedings to hold you 
accountable in damages, for the falsehoods 
contained in the speech.” 

WHAT SHE SAID 


Miss Pitts’ speech was brief but pithy: 

“There is a mighty interesting contest 
going on in California,” she said, “about who 
is going to be the next Governor, our own 
Senator KNow.anp, or the Democratic candi- 
date, Walter Reuther. 

“I know that Reuther’s running under 
another name, Pat Brown I think it is, but 
Reuther is already the Governor of Michigan. 
He uses the name of Williams in that State 
and I think that even one State under the 
control of Walter Reuther is one State too 
many. 

“I have been told that the Reuthers have 
put up over $750,000 for this campaign. 

Il bet before this campaign is over-that 
they'll dig deeper than they did back in 
Ohio for $12 million, you remember, when 
they thought they had beaten Robert Taft. 

“I am sure the union workers of California 
are just as patriotic and intelligent as those 
in Ohio and they certainly told Mr. Reuther 
where to go.” 

NO MONEY SPENT 

The UAW letter, on official stationery, says 
“The truth of the matter is that no moneys 
have been spent by UAW, either from its 
treasury or from funds otherwise contributed 
voluntarily by the union's membership for 
such purposes, in connection with the Cali- 
fornia gubernatorial campaign. 

“Purther, no dues money whatever was 
spent in connection with the Ohio campaign, 
referred to in your speech, and the amount 
mentioned by you constitutes the most. ob- 
vious sort of willfully false exaggeration.” 

It seems that the UAW is so distraught 
and unstrung that Mr. Cranefield can’t even 
get his facts straight. It was ZaSu Pitts, not 
Mrs. Knowland, who made the speech. And 
a careful examination of the speech will 
show that even she never made the state- 
ments as Mr. Cranefield interprets them, 


[From the Escondido (Calif.) Daily Times- 
Advocate of June 26, 1958] 


THREATS FzoM DETROIT 


If there bas been any doubt in anyone's 
mind that certain interests in Detroit, Mich., 
are keenly interested in the gubernatorial 
contest in California that doubt can be laid 
at rest. And by certain interests we mean 
none other than the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America—UAW, 
headed by Walter P. Reuther. 

A few days ago most daily and weekly 
newspapers in California received a com- 
munication from a place called Solidarity 
House in Detroit. Solidarity House is prob- 
ably where Reuther hangs his hat when he's 
not over at the Governor's office at Lansing 
or in the plush, big new AFL-CIO building 
in Washington. 

At any rate, the communication received 
by the California papers was signed by Harold 
A. Cranefield, general counsel of the UAA & 
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AIWA-UAW. It was on the stationary of 
Solidarity House, complete with Reuther’s 
name as president, together with those of 
four vice presidents and a secretary-treasurer. 

In all, there were 5 pages to this communi- 
cation, 1 being Cranefield’s letter, 2 being 
copies of a letter he said he had written to 
Mrs. William F. Knowland and 2 more pages 
being copies of a letter he said he had written 
to Miss Zasu Pitts, erstwhile movie and tele- 
vision comedienne, 

Cranefield’s letters showed that he ap- 
parently was quite upset (“falsehoods, de- 
famatory, actionable, wholly unfounded, 
willfully false exaggeration, full retraction” 
over a speech he said Miss Pitts had made. 
Miss Pitts apparently had made the grave 
and unpardonable mistake of insinuating 
that UAW money was used in a political 
campaign. It's really too shocking for some 
sensitive souls to repeat just what Crane- 
field appears to believe she did say, so we'll 
let it rest at that. 

Now Mrs. Knowland got her letter from 
Cranefield because, he said, she was using 4 
recorded speech by Miss Pitts in her efforts 
in the gubernatorial campaign. Mrs. Know- 
land is not campaigning for E. G. Brown, 
but quite understandably for her husband. 

The letters from Cranefleld to the Cali- 
fornia newspapers, sent willy-nilly and re- 
gardiess of whether or not the newspapers 
carried any stories reporting statements at- 
tributed to Miss Pitts, threatened those 
newspapers in these words: 

“If you have published them (e. g., the 
remarks of Miss Pitts), we request that you 
take appropriate steps forthwith to make full 
retraction of the libelous untruths contained 
in the speech with full and appropriate pub- 
lication. Otherwise, we shall be compelled 
to seek legal relief to hold you accountable 
in damages for the publication of the false- 
hoods contained in the speech.” 

Threats—and abuse. Sent out in a shot- 
gun blast to all newspapers, regardless of 
whether or not they're involved. This is the 
way things are being done now in some parts 
of the United States. We hope Cranefield’s 
brand of politicians get mowhere in Cali- 
fornia. Michigan can fester in the mess into 
which it has sunk. No wonder a lot of its 
citizens are worrying about the unhealthy 
climate for that State’s further development. 


Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly Praised for Work 
in Air Force Legislative Liaison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE A 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, so many 
plaudits and compliments have been 
heaped upon Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly 
recently by Members of both Houses of 
Congress that I find it difficult to re- 
phrase the old ones or to create new ones 
to express my own admiration for him. 

One Member of Congress said that 
General Kelly should some day be re- 
turned to Washington as the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. Another said that 
General Kelly leaves behind a multitude 
of friends on Capitol Hill, in the White 
House, in the Pentagon, and all around 
Washington. Still another said that he 
had done a wonderful job as Director of 
Legislative Liaison for the Air Force. 
All of these remarks imply the wide 
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breadth and range of his professional 
ability and his great personality. 

I would feel remiss if I were not to add 
my name to those distinguished Members 
of Congress who have praised General 
Kelly and wished him success in his new 
job as commander of the Air Proving 
Ground. 

While I regret deeply General Kelly’s 
departure from the Office of Legislative 
Liaison, I look forward with confidence 
to the carrying on of his good work by 
his successor, Maj. Gen. William P. 
Fisher. To these fine Air Force leaders 
I extend my wishes for the best of luck 


and good flying. 


Max Kampelman Tells How Labor Beat 
Communists—The Communist Party 
Versus the CIO: A Study in Power 
Politics—Review of Book Written by 
Max Kampelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most dramatic and significant 
Chapters in the struggle of free people 
against the Communist conspiracy has 
been the successful fight of organized 
labor to purge Communists from posi- 
tions of leadership and influence in their 
unions. The story of this fight is told 
authoritatively and with sustained inter- 
est in a book by Max Kampelman en- 
titled “The Communist Party Versus the 
CIO: A Study in Power Politics.” 

Max Kampelman is eminently quali- 
fied to write this book. He is that rare 
combination, a first-rate political scien- 
tist trained in the theory and history 
of politics and a skilled and experienced 
Practitioner of the practical art. He 
holds a doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of Minnesota and 
a doctor of laws degree from New York 
University. He has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, at Bennington Col- 
lege, and at Howard University. Inter- 
mixed with this academic training and 
experience have been intensive experi- 
ences of practical politics, including his 
service as legislative counsel to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humpnurey]. He worked with 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations when Senator 
Humpurey presided over that subcom- 
mittee. Today he is a practicing attor- 
ney in Washington. s 

Max Kampelman is a great liberal, a 
Scholar of distinction, and a sympathetic 
and discerning friend and critic of the 
labor movement. His book deserves to 
be read very widely. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor a review of Mr. Kampelman’s 
book by A. H. Raskin which appeared in 
the New York Times book review on 
June 22, 1958. 
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There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WORKERS FOR Moscow 


(The Communist Party versus the CIO: A 
Study in Power Politics, by Max M. Kampel- 
man, 299 pages; New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger.) - 
(By A. H. Raskin) 

In common with such topics as the younger 
generation, the high cost of living and the 
atomic bomb, the state of the labor move- 
ment provides a permanent guaranty of full 
employment for professional worriers of the 
whither-are-we-drifting school. Today it is 
the aberrations of Dave Beck, Frank Brewster, 
Johnny Dio, and James R. Hoffa that supply 
proof something is fundamentally wrong 
with American unions, Ten years ago it was 
the power exerted by the Communist Party in 
strategic sections of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. . 

In this valuable bock Max M. Kampelman 
records the rise and fall of Communist influ- 
ence in the mass-production unions—the 
area that has always been the chief target of 
the Soviet foreign legion in its efforts to 
build a broad base in this country, Recog- 


, nition of the gravity of this penetration came 


belatedly to the CIO leadership, but it acted 
decisively and effectively when the postwar 
deterioration in relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union finally aroused 
it to the fact that some key unions had be- 
come part of Moscow’s propaganda appa- 
ratus, rather than organizations dedicated to 
the service of their rank and file. 

This awakening did more than all the 
laws dealing with subversion, all the con- 
gressional investigations and all the prosecu- 
tions of first-team, second-team, and third- 
team Communist leaders to break Communist 
strength in vital industries, Today a move- 
ment that had the ascendancy in unions with 
nearly 2 million members retains only a few 
strongholds of real consequence to the na- 
tional security. 

Mr. Kampelman, a lawyer and political 
scientist, who served as counsel to a Senate 
subcommittee that studied the problem 6 
years ago, is convinced that the number of 
enrolled Communists in unions never ex- 
ceeded 35,000, or about one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent of total union membership. Yet they 
once ruled 12 to 15 of the 40 CIO unions 
and controlled: the policies of the national 
organization on foreign affairs and other 
matters of special moment to the Kremlin. 

The how and why of their early power is 
easy enough to understand. In the years 
immediately following the split with the 
American Federation of Labor, John L. Lewis 
and the other founders of the-©10 were pre- 
pared to work with anyone who would work 
with them. Lewis borrowed Henry of 
Navarre's slogan, In a battle I make arrows 
from any wood.” The Communists, who only 
a year or two earlier had been denouncing 
the head of the United Mine Workers as a 
‘Fascist strikebreaker, were quick to embrace 
him as the greatest labor leader the country 
had ever produced. 

What is harder to figure out, even in retro- 
spect, is the success of the Communists in 
maintaining their strength for a iod of 
more than a decade when they had to follow 
their Soviet masters so slavishly in so many 
humiliating changes of front. In the period 
before 1939, when Russia was worried about 
Hitler and Mussolini, they were all for col- 
lective security and quarantining the ag- 
gressors. During the Stalin-Hitler pact, they 
fomented strikes in defense industries and 
set up “Yanks Aren't Coming” committees. 
When the Nazis marched against Russia, 
they couldn't wait for us to get into the 
war. They were 200 percent patriots through 
all of the period in which the United States 
and Russia were wartime allies. But once 
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the freeze set In after V-J Day, they were 
organizing “Bring the Boys Back Home” 
committees, opposing the Marshall plan and 
doing everything else in thelr power to re- 
orient American policy along lines more 
acceptable to Moscow. 

It was their brazenness along this line that 
finally made Philip Murray decide it was 
time to amputate. In a few unions, the rank 
and file already had taken action on their 
own initiative. The expulsion from the CIO 
of the groups still under Communist leader- 
ship was followed by a sharp reduction in 
their membership. Only in Harry Bridges’ 
empire on the west coast docks and in Hawaii, 
in some western copper and lead mines, and 
in a dwindling list of big electrical plants 
do pro-Communist elements still exert sig- 
nificant influence. 

Mr. Kampelman has done an excellent job 
not only in chronicling this decline in 
power but in indicating the extent to which 
the subservience of the leftwing leaders to 
foreign interests caused them to downgrade 
human dignity and justice within their 
organizations. 


„ 


Implications of Radiation Safety to 
Industry as a Whole J 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include a report entitled “Impli- 
cations of Radiation Safety to Industry 
as a Whole,” by Mr. John F. Rudy, as- 
sistant to the executive vice president of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. This report 
was made by Mr. Rudy as part of his 
remarks at a forum on industrial nuclear 
development, sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in New 
York City on May 21-22, 1958. 

I believe this report will be of great 
interest to all Members of Congress be- 
cause it is a thoughtful treatment of 
Tadiation safety problems facing the 
public in connection with the growing 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. i 

At the same forum, our colleague, the 
Honorable Cart T. DurHaM, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee, delivered an address entitled Radia - 
tion Hazards Facing the States and Na- 
tion.” As Chairman DURHAM pointed out, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I am privileged to be a member, 
plans to hold 3 sets of hearings during 
the next session of Congress, in 1959, 
which concern radiation safety and reg- 
ulatory problems. 

First, the special Subcommittee on 
Radiation of the Joint Committee plans 
to hold hearings early in the next session 
on industrial radioactive waste-disposal 
problems. The outline of these hearings 
has already been prepared and distrib- 
uted to a list of highly qualified tech- 
nical experts. 

As a second set of hearings, the Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee has scheduled 
hearings on employee radiation. hazards 
and workmen's compensation, 
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Finally, as a third set, the Joint Com- 
mittee plans to hold hearings on Federal- 
State relationships in regulating the 
atomic-energy industry to protect the 
public health and safety. 

These are all important problems 
which I believe Mr. Rudy's paper dis- 
cusses well, and which the Joint Com- 
mittess on Atomic Energy will explore 
further. 

In my district of western Colorado, we 
have long been interested in uraninum, 
and we are pleased to see a growing in- 
dustry to develop the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. But, as Mr. Rudy points 
out, there is need for coordination be- 
tween the Federal and State Govern- 
ments in order to provide adequate pro- 
tection of the public health and safety. 

Mr. Rudy’s report follows: 
IMPLICATIONS OF RADIATION SAFETY To INDUS- 

TRY AS A WHOLE—A REPORT BY JOHN FORNEY 

RUDY, ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 

DENT, GOODYEAR Tike & RUBBER CO., TO Na- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS’ 

Forum ON INDUSTRIAL NUCLEAR DEVELOP- 

MENT—A CHALLENGE TO THE STATES 

Mr. Sligh, Mr. Moderator, distinguished 
friends, it is a pleasure, an honor, and a sat- 
isfying experience for me to be asked to talk 
to you, to make a factual and objective report 
about the implications of radiation safety 
to industry as a while. I do so as a manu- 
facturing executive who, as you will shortly 
hear, will ask many more questions than he 
can answer, 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, and especially its committee on nuclear 
energy, is to be commended for bringing 
about this forum. It is my conviction you 
will look back upon these 2 days many times 
in the future as a benchmark in the field of 
industrial nuclear development. 

A year ago, counseling together with many 
in this audience, I reported then as a journal- 
ist that I considered the radiation hazard 
the most serious problem facing the young 
atomic industry. 

Events of the past 12 months have 
strengthened that opinion. Today this view 
isheld by many. Indeed, this forum is proof, 
if proof be needed, of the serlousness of the 
problem. 

What are the implications of radiation 
safety to industry as a whole? The answer 
is not a quick or a brief one. Yet one might 
say with simplicity that so long as wide- 
spread distrust and fear of atomic energy is 
based upon the radiation hazard, manage- 
ment will face a solemn responsibility for 
the proper controliof that hazard, 

We might turn to an even more basic ques- 
tion, “Why is there a hazard if -industry 
maintains the proper controls?“ 

Again, there is no cut-and-dried simple 
answer. In the average man's mind the dan- 
gers from ionizing radiation are not synony- 
mous with other dangers that can be seen, 
felt, smelled, heard, or easily described. In- 
stead, there is a deep fear over potential 
effects to both body and genetics from a 
source that is literally as mysterious as the 
unknown itself. 

This fear, of and by itself, is probably no 
worse than other fears which beset humanity. 
But this particular fear enjoys a distinction 
of its own which makes it unique—it is con- 
tinually in the news, and generally in its 
most tragic aspects, the development of the 
most fearful weapons of destruction known 
to civilization. 

You might categorically, state this has 
nothing to do with the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. True. But until the public 
in general is sufficiently educated about ra- 
diation safety, they will continue to trans- 
pose the fears aroused by one use of atomic 
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energy to potential hazards from peaceful 
uses 


In the minds of many there is a sort of 
radiation hysteria, even to the extent of 
jeo; g the highly beneficial work in 
the field of routine X-ray checks. Only re- 
cently this occasioned eminent medical au- 
thorities to caution medical students not to 
let this kind of hysteria slow down or pre- 
vent the necessity for X-rays in physical 
examinations. To prove this contention a 
random examination of the X-rays for 100 
persons in a western city revealed an unex- 
pectedly high number of cases of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, rib tumors, other disorders. 


THE ROLE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Those who deal in communications, in 
their devotion to presenting all the news, 
good or bad, innocently help to foster emo- 
tional concern over radiation safety. A few 
examples are illustrative: 

“Must Our Children Be Born Freaks? 
Shocking Revelations of an Atom Scientist's 
Wife—Fear of the Terrifying Monster of 
Radiation That Threatened Everything I 
Held Most Dear” headlines the June issue of 
a magazine reputed to have several million 
circulation, . 

A letter to the editor of one of New York 
City’s largest dailies cites the “watchdial 
girls” case of years ago to illustrate his fear 
over radiation hazards: These poor unfor- 
tunates who painted dials in a watch factory 
and pointed their brushes with their tongues, 
bit by bit the bony structure of their bodies 
crumbled and fell to pieces. They are all 
dead.“ 

In yet another large daily recently, in 
Cleveland, the visit of an Atomic Energy 
Commission safety engineer to talk to some 
30 police and firemen on “hazards in the 
atomic industry" garnered nearly a half col- 
umn of space, In the same paper a meeting 
of 75 sanitation workers discussing general 
health problems rated a lone paragraph. 

Fundamentally, the communications in- 
dustry cannot be blamed for aiding or abet- 
ting the spread of fear, concern, or worry 
over the radiation hazard. Many in com- 
munications are as much in need of educa- 
tion about the subject as those to whom they 
are communicating. It has been my experi- 
ence to find those who have learned the facts 
about radiation present fair, accurate, and 
meaningful stories, 

Yet it is dificult to deal rationally with 
radiation safety when substantial informa- 
tion about radiation’s true effects is so scarce. 
This applies to effects on life span, rate of 
mutation, cause of malignancies—in brief, 
radiation as it affects man’s blology. 

The public has been quick to sense—some 
to exploit best guesses” of those supposedly 
well informed about the effects of radiation. 
Those with strongly conflicting views in this 
area would be well advised if they would 
use care in making public statements and 
could be persuaded to admit the need for 
vigorous research in this field. 

One must go deeper than those who com- 
municate the news to find the generating 
source that brings the radiation hazard con- 
tinually to the fore. We need not look too 
far; actually some in this room, as well as our 
friends and associates, help spread both in- 
formation and, at times, misinformation 
about the radiation hazard. Let's look at a 
few examples: 

“The Nature of Radioactive Fallout and 
Its Effect on Man” is the title of hearings 
held by a subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy last year. As a 
fountainhead of information about the dele- 
terious effects of radioactive fallout, these 
hearings spouted forth many words. The 
index of the hearings alone requires 149 
printed pages. I do not mean to disparage 
these hearings; they were excellently con- 
ducted and developed information that will 
be of value for years to come. But they did 
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focus public attention on the radiation 
hazard. 

Recently a large and influential trade asso- 
ciation In Washington lambasted the Gov- 
ernment’s civilian atomic energy program as 
being wasteful and ineffective. Along with 
this charge, it forcefully drew attention to 
“the problem of radiation dangers from reace 
tors, including disposal of radioactive waste.” 
The association’s news release, quoting from 
an eminent scientist, emphasized that “one 
nuclear power reactor could be far more dan- 
gerous than all the bomb tests held thus far 
because of the vast quantities of fissionable 
material it contains, the danger of radiation, 
and the damage which could result from an 
accident.” 

In yet another news story, a prominent 
clergyman urges cumulative radiation records 
be kept on every individual in justice to 
future children and grandchildren, 

The effect of the written word in the de- 
velopment of industrial nuclear development 
was pungently stated by AEC Chairman 
Strauss, in his recent talk to the National 
Press Club in Washington, when he told 
newsmen: 

“From your hale and hearty faces I am 
persuaded that none of you is any the worse 
‘for strontium 90, a substance not to be con- 
fused with printer’s ink. The latter really 
can be deadly, especially when the fallout 15 
intense. It is not I but you, I venture to 
think, who deal with the most potent mate- 
rials—for you produce mutations in the 
thoughts, the fears, and also the hopes of all 
men.“ 

This same talk produced two remarkable 
happenings: (1) The willingness of the 
doughty admiral to answer a half-hdur of 
the most intensive questioning by newsmen, 
and (2) the fact that so many questions dealt 
with the newsmen’s apprehensions over haz- 
ards from ionizing radiation, 


MORE IMPLICATIONS OF RADIATION SAFETY 


Much more will continue to be written 
about radiation safety, however. Let's look 
ahead a bit: 

In a few days, May 29, at AEC headquarters, 
Germantown, Md., AEC representatives, 
those from Power Reactor Development Co. 
United Auto Workers, and other unions and 
the State of Michigan, will resume arguments 
relating to the Commission's decision to 
grant approval for construction of a reactor 
location in Michigan. This case is one effect 
illustrative of the enormous cost in legal 
talent, and the impact on the public, radia- 
tion hazards can cause. 

Next month, June 8-11, committees from 
National Association of Attorneys General 
and Council of State Governments meet in 
Chicago, It is expected they will again 
recommend suggested legislative measures for 
States to adopt respecting radiation hazards. 
The recommendations are likely to be in- 
elusive of any new conditions occasioned by 
radiation which affect health and safety, 
working conditions, workmen's compensa- 
tion, transportation, public utilities; health, 
accident, fire, and casualty insurance; con- 
servation of natural resources and the pro- 
tection of streams, rivers, and even airspace 
from pollution by atomic energy. 

The Council of State Governments recom- 
mends to States a handbook titled “Regula- 
tion of Radiation Exposures by Legislative 
Means,” obtainable from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 25 cents a copy. 
The handbook is the product of the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection. 

Still further ahead, in Septémber, is the 
expected report of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utility Commissioners on 
radiation safety. The report may cite basic 
principles for State control of the use of 
radioactive materials, also tional 
means for keeping track of all forms of radia- 
tion. 
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As far off as next November 18-20, United 
States Public Health Service is sponsoring the 
first conference of its kind in Washington, 
a full-scale review of community air pollu- 
tion. Yes; you guessed it. Part of the dis- 
cussions wiil relate to potential and actual 
Pollution of air from atomic energy. 

Speaking about USPH, you may be inter- 
ested to know just how fast and comprehen- 
sively this agency is moving in the field of 
Tadiation safety. Ten years ago its radiation 
Safety unit comprised one physician and a 
Secretary. Today 51 persons and a budget of 
$400,000 yearly are involved in many aspects 
of radiation work. Under a recently created 
Division of Radiological Health, to provide 
technical assistance to State agencies, the 
staf will be expanded to 76 with a budget of 
over $600,000. 

Aiding this.division is a newly established 
National Advisory Committee on Radiation. 
Its membership comprises 11 distinguished 
experts in flelds associated with radiation 
safety—biology, — instrumentation, public 
health, physics, medicine, genetics, atomic 
energy, pathology, N 8 

No one will deny that radiation hazard 
will become more important as the atomic 
industry expands. For a concrete example, 
consider that one and one-half kilograms of 
fission, products will be produced for each 
electrical MW year generated with nuclear 
fuel. It has been reported that each thermal 
MW of reactor power will produce fission 
products equivalent to one-fifth of a ton of 
radium. Here, then, is an explicit implica- 
tion of the problems to be faced in handling 
Tadiation hazards by utilities who will in- 
creasingly resort to atomic power. 

Keeping the foregoing expansion of fission 
byproducts in mind, let's take a quick look 


at recent projections of nuclear powerplant 


expansion. Estimates are that by 1965 some 
4 percent of all electric generating plants 
will be nuclear powered; by 1970 this per- 
centage will move to 14 percent; by 1975 to 
44 percent; and by 1980 to 65 percent. Radia- 
tion safety is an inseparable part of atomic 
application and must precede rather than 
follow such expansion. 

In the international field the United Na- 
tions is constantly at work regarding various 
aspects of radiation safety. Dumping radio- 
active waste at sea is under serious study. 
In view of the inevitability of nuclear- 
powered merchant and naval ships, if not 
for the necessity of finding radioactive waste 
dumping grounds, this subject will be given 
increasing attention. There is yet agree- 
ment of how to prevent atomic waste from 
contaminating the oceans, In the fresh 
water area, pressures are already at hand for 
States to take action to prevent water pollu- 
tion from atomic wastes, 

In yet another direction lies the concern 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and organized labor, the powerful AFL-CIO. 
The chamber is cognizant of and warns 
others of the possibility that Congress might 
enact a Federal law covering radiation haz- 
ards in the atomic energy field. Business 
generally opposes centralized Federal con- 
trols, looks upon the effort as a means of 
Tederalizing all workmen’s compensation. 

THE LABOR VIEW 


AFL-CIO is already vigorously on record 
supporting a Federal statute to control radia- 
tion hazards. Soon it will be no secret that 
early in 1959 labor's State central bodies will 
begin major efforts to improve workmen's 
compensation legislation. President Meany 
has promised direct personal help. Inci- 
dentally, labor blames the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers “backbone lobbying 
machine for failure to make workmen's com- 
pensation more effective.” 

AFL-CIO will, I predict, strongly back and 
use for its full publicity ect the acute 
need for Federal legislation to protect in- 
terests of workers harmed by atomic radia- 
tion. You will hear a great deal from labor 
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about how radioisotopes are becoming com- 
monplace industrial tools; that Federal 
standards and licensing are already in effect; 
that Federal liability insurance is now in 
force to protect industry against claims aris- 
ing out of an atomic accident. To all this 
will be appended the quesiton, as loud as 
labor can ask it: Why is there no cor- 
responding Federal action to provide for the 
needs of injured atomic workmen? 

The administration goes along with such 
labor objectives as promotion of safety and 
health activities, adequate medical services 
and rehabilitation; predetermined, adequate 
and prompt benefits; certainty of payment; 
elimination of costly and: wasteful litiga- 
tion; adequate insurance at minimum cost. 
But Labor Secretary Mitchell strongly urges 
action at State rather than Federal levels. 


FEDERAL VERSUS STATE REGULATION 


There are many more implications of ra- 
diation safety to industry as a Whole. But 
two are of the utmost importance. I have 
already mentioned them—the increasingly 
persistent pressure for bold and prompt leg- 
islative action by the Federal Government in 
the field of radiation hazard control. Match- 
ing this influence with equal strength is that 
of encouraging, even urging, States to enact 
their own radiation safety legislation. Not 
how much, but what kind of regulation lies 
ahead? 

Some 30 States, excited by the continual 
publicity occasioned by radiation accidents, 
the increase in biological research, the rise 
in use of nonatomic radiation sources, the 
public recognition and fear of background 
radiation from weapons testing, have formed 
groups of one kind or another to deal with 
atomic energy, including radiation hazard 
controls, At least 11 States require registra- 
tion of radiation sources; 8 States have com- 
prehensive radiation codes. A number of 
States are now in process of considering more 
regulations and/or legislation in this field. 

Such activity has leaped the bounds of 
States. City and county officials in various 
police, health, safety, fire, welfare and build- 
ing, departments are concerned to the point 
whére numerous local ordinances are be- 
ing adopted. Denver, New York City, Ful- 
ton County, Ga., are among those with reg- 
ulations respecting disposition of radio- 
active wastes, storage of isotopes, etc. 

Local regulatory activity is enhanced by 
the recommendations of a presidentially ap- 
pointed Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee. It asks that a greater share of the re- 
sponsibility for the promotion and regula- 
tion of the peacetime uses of atomic energy, 
particularly in the flelds of health and safety, 
be vested in State governments. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has offi- 
cially urged Congress to permit States to 
adopt, inspect against, and enforce radiation 
standards for the protection of the health 
and safety of their local populations. This 
recommendation would no doubt be helped 
considerably by passage of S. 53, a measure 
introduced by Vice Chairman Senator CLIN- 
TON P. ANDERSON, Democrat of New Mexico, 
of the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. This proposal would au- 
thorize AEC to turn over to the States those 
functions it determines the local govern- 
ments are qualified to assume in the fields of 
health and safety. 

Another measure respecting State control 
of radiation safety was introduced by the 
present chairman of the Joint Committee, 
Cart T, DurHam, Democrat of North Caro- 
lina, in the preceding Congress. It would 
have empowered Govornors to relieve the 
Federal Government of jurisdiction over 
health and safety aspects of radiation when 
the Governor certified that he had an agency 
qualified to take over such activity. 

Now, to those who are great advocates of 
States rather than Federal radiation safety 
controls, this may sound encouraging. | But 
I urge you to consider that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment has not yet stepped out of the reg- 
ulatory field, and gives no evidence of do- 
ing so. The AEC is just as active—perhaps 
more so—in this field as ever. 

Moreoyer, the problems that can arise be- 
tween Federal and State radiation safety 
control requirements are many. So far, AEC 
has worked closely with the States, urging 
them to set up their own rules and regula- 
tions: But provided they do not apply to 
facilities operated by the Government or 
facilities operated under contract with and 
for the account of the Government. Can 
management get more than a potpourri of 
words out of this mumbo-Jumbo? 

In a rather bit-by-bit fashion there has 
grown up since the 1954 Atomic Act a large 
number of State and local laws, regulations, 
ordinances; various requirements for rec- 
ord keeping, package marking, exposure 
limits, and other facets of radiation hazard 
control, The uniform regulatory require- 
ments, needed in any young industry, are 
lacking in the development of industrial nu- 
cleonics. Peaceful advancement of atomic 
energy is having a hard enough time with- ` 
out being saddled with the cancer of regu- 
latory growth. 

To those business executives who wish to 
pursue this matter at greater length, I com- 
mend an article titled “Radiation Exposure— 
The Need for a National Policy,” December 
1957 issue of Stanford University Law Re- 
view. The inconsistencies and lack of uni- 
formity in the National Committee for Radi- 
ation Protection Standards and those of AEC, 
and in the radiation codes of the States, all 
are pinpointed with clarity, And there are 
also fine legal points that can be commended 
to counsels of firms dealing with or affected 
by atomic radiation, 


CHALLENGING QUESTIONS 


Before dismissing so important an impli- 
cation as the Federal-State relationship over 
radiation safety, these questions are sympto- 
matic of those which must eventually be 
answered: 

1. Is the Atomic Energy Commission's 
recommendation that States be given wider 
latitude in radiation safety consistent with 
the AEC’s own proviso that State standards 
shall not apply to its facilities? 

2. Should States be urged, as they have 
by the Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee, to Jump wholeheartedly into the field 
of radiation safety controls? 

8. Should the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy draft a model law 
which AEC could urge individual States 
adopt? 

4. Should Government take action to re- 
duce all unnecessary X-ray „ as 
well as to reduce the higher-than-needed 
dose of radiation some 160,000 X-ray ma- 
chines now deliver? 

6. Is it necessary for communities to begin 
to obtain an accurate idea of the sources and 
amounts of radiation to which their peoples 
are exposed? 

6. Is it possible for States to adopt, inspect 
against, and enforce radiation standards for 
protection of health and safety which will be 
consistent with the AEC regulations in this 
field? 

7. Can State agencies become agents of 
Washington in the field of health and safety 
inspection and enforcement? 

8. Would it be practical for the Federal 
Government to make grants to States com- 
plying with uniform standards, such grants 
to be used In creating and maintaining ade- 
quate professional inspection organizations? 

9. Should AEC's authority be so broadened 
as to place all radiation regulations affecting 
its contractors and licensees exclusively in 
the hands of the Commission? 

10. Is the entire problem of radiation 
hazard control getting so large—with na- 
tional and international aspects—that Con- 
gress should use its constitutional powers 
and preempt the entire field by maintaining 
one centralized program? 
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11. Could an employer for AEC be held 
negligent if, for example, the State in which 
he operated had higher radiation safety 
standards than the ABC? 

12. Will the courts eventually have to de- 
termine on a case-by-case basis the areas 
of radiation safety control? 

Such questions as these are of tremendous 
significance in a growing young industry in 
which tens of millions of dollars of private 
capital are already on the gaming table of 
industrial nuclear development. 

The inspection and enforcement job facing 
the Atomic Energy Commission is reaching 
huge proportions. The projected increase 
in radioisotope use alone puts an elevator 
under this phase of AEC work. 

And on top of this, we learned only re- 
cently that nuclear explosions can be used 
for peaceful purposes—to develop new 


methods to move earth, to make harbors, 
to dig canals, to make atomic power, to make’ 


isotopes, to make aquifers for water storage 
by crushing rock, to transform chemicals on 
an enormous scale, to improve mining prop- 
erties and oilfields. 

Undoubtedly these new uses of explosive 
nuclear power will bring about radiation 
hazards of one kind or another, Problems 
will be both created and enlarged respecting 
public attitudes, and even political activity, 
regarding health and genetics. 

" NEEDED: A COORDINATED EFFORT 


‘The need for public education, for the un- 
derstanding that will remove fears ham- 
pering constructive development of atomic 
industry and medicine; the need for trained 
personnel to deal with radiological health; 
and the research efforts to find ways and 
means to dispose safely of high-level radio- 
active wastes—these problems now face and 
challenge both Government and industry for 
solutions. 

Dealing with the health hazards of ionizing 
radiation demands that prevention be the 
approach. Fear as the incentive, as it is to- 
day, is neither desired nor wanted; it is 
useless. 

My hope is that industry will have the 
perspicacity to move in advance of real trou- 
ble in this field. Unfortunately, often we 
wait until trouble is so severe that it can 
be no longer ignored before we are impelled 
to band together, pool resources, and do 
something about it. 

These are the implications of radiation 
safety to industry as a whole that seem most 
compelling now and in the months and years 
ahead. If one stands back and views this 
burgeoning new industry with the perspec- 
tive the facts require, he can quickly recog- 
nize the urgent need for a coordinated man- 
agement effort to prevent the problem of 
radiation safety from splintering like a 
broken pane of glass. 

Hardly a week ago one of the great na- 
tional Sunday newspaper supplements car- 
ried an excellent article titled “Can Your 
City Control Atomic Accident?” The final 
paragraph summed up the answer tersely, as 
applicable as any I know to the implications 
of radiation safety to industry as a whole: 

“We're entering a new atomic age. We 
should prepare for it now. If we do, it need 
hold no fears for us later.“ 

To that I say “Amen.” 
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The Lebanese Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the small, 
mountainous state of Lebanon at the 
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eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea 
lately has come to be a principal focal 
point in the contemporary world strug- 
gle of the two great power systems. The 
outcome of contest for control of this 
small republic will have a very impor- 
tant bearing—possibly a decisive one 
on efforts of the West, headed by the 
United States and its immediate allies, 
to prevent the spread of Communist 
Russian domination into the strategic 
Middle Eastern countries whose con- 
tinued independence of totalitarian con- 
trol may well be vital to the ultimate 
survival of the free world. y 

Only a few years ago a bitter war was 
fought in Korea to set limits to the 
spread of Soviet imperialism in the Far 
East. Considering the strategic posi- 
tion of the countries of the Middle East 
to East-West routes of communication, 
to invaluable deposits of petroleum, and 
to the peoples and resources of the huge 
continent of Africa, Lebanon—a key- 
stone of the Middle East—has an im- 
portance to the free world far in excess 
to that of Korea. The control of Leb- 
anon by forces under Soviet domination 
would be a disaster of the first mag- 
nitude for the West; it might, indeed, 
prove to be irreparable. 

Both because of its situation among 
the states of the Middle East and be- 
cause of its peculiar internal composition 
Lebanon presents a unique challenge to 
the powers arrayed against each other 
in the cold war. Its small size—about 
that of Puerto Rico—and its relatively 
small population of approximately a mil- 
lion and a half represents a balance of 
ferces so delicate as to make it almost 
& pawn in world politics. Various Chris- 
tian sects have held out in this moun- 
tainous region since the early Christian 
era. Intermixed with them since the 
seventh century have been Muslin Arabs 
who have given the country its official 
language and some of its overall Arab 
character. Added to these elements are 
groups of Druses, neither Christian nor 
Muslin but more nearly associated with 
the latter. Though not numerous, they 
have been an independent people through 
many centuries, traditionally opposed, as 
they are now, to any central government. 

World, War I, which ended Ottoman 
control of the area, brought in France 
as a mandatory power both in Lebanon 
and in Syria. Even then the Lebanese 
contrived to maintain a regime separate, 
in most respects, from Syria. Since 1946, 
at the close of World War II, when Leba- 
non achieved status as an independent 
state, relations with Syria have tended 
to deteriorate. Since Syria joined Egypt 
to form the United Arab Republic in 
February of this year Lebanon has been 
in real jeopardy. The United Arab Re- 
public, under the control of Egypt’s Nas- 
ser, armed and abetted by the Soviet 
Union, has sought to take advantage of 
the presence of dissident elements in 
Lebanon to overthrow the present consti- 
tutional regime, headed by President Ca- 
mille Chamoun, a pro-West Christian, 
and to replace this administration with 
one favorable to the Syria-Egypt axis. 
Very possibly the ultimate aim of this 
conspiracy is to bring Lebanon by sub- 
versive means into the Soviet-oriented 
United Arab Republic, 
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For all that Lebanon has had a rather 
turbulent domestic history since the 
establishment of the Republic, owing 
chiefly to the rivalries of the several 
contrasting cultural elements in the 
country—some of them admirers of 
President Nasser, the nation has main- 
tained a fairly consistent foreign policy. 
It has maintained a neutral attitude 
toward the Baghdad pact, to be sure, 
but at the same time it has declined to 
enter an Arab alliance set up by Egypt 
with the support of Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen. It has signed commercial 
treaties with Russia—1954, East Ger- 
many—1955, Communist China — 1955. 
and Poland 1956, and its capital city, 
Beirut, has been a center of activity of 
Communist agents, yet down to the 
present time the Lebanese Government 
has steadfastly displayed an attitude 
hostile to communism as it did, for ex- 
ample, at the Bandung conference in 
April 1955. When, early in last year— 
1957—Ambassador Richards visited the 


Middle East in order to allay any appre- 


hension that might have been caused by 
the newly-formulated Eisenhower doc- 
trine, Lebanon was the only state of the 
area which went on record as endorsing 
it officially. This attitude has been re- 
affirmed on several occasions since with 
such clarity and emphasis as to suggest 
that the United States has no better 
friend than Lebanon in the Arab Middle 
East. On October 15 last, for example, 
Dr. Charles Malik, Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon, stated at a news conference: 
Lebanon stands firm in its friendship to 
and cooperation with the United States. 
The agreements whereby we receive techni- 
cal, economic, and -military ald from the 
United States constitute an important aspect 
of our foreign policy. We certainly intend 
to remain faithful to these agreements. * * * 
_ The traditional friendship and understand- 
ing between Lebanon and the United States 
is a cornerstone of our foreign policy. While 
certainly standing always with the Arab 
World, of which we form an integral part, in 
any conflict with the West involving legiti- 
mate Arab rights and aspirations, yet in the 
world struggle between totalitarianism and 
dialectical materialism, on the one hand, 
and the principles and forces of freedom, on 
the other hand, Lebanon ranges itself un- 
reservedly on the side of the free world. 


Early in May of the present year 
various disaffected groups in Lebanon, 
irked by President Chamoun’s reported 
aim of achieving an amendment to the 
constitution in the interest of an addi- 
tional presidential term, and given im- 
pulse and arms, apparently, by agents of 
the United Arab Republic, attached and 
burned United States libraries in Tripoli 
and Beirut, blew up an Iraq Petroleum 
Co.'s pipeline, and inaugurated a regime 
of violence that has approached the di- 
mensions of a civil war. From an origi- 
nal demand for President Chamoun's re- 
signation, the rebel elements have pro- 
ceeded to strive for the overthrow of the 
entire governmental administration with 
the apparent aim of setting up a pro- 
Nasser government and achieving a com- 
plete change of orientation in foreign 
policy. 

Uncertain of the temper of its min- 
uscule army and unwilling to provoke 
a full-fledged civil war, the Lebanese 
Government has restricted its retalia- 
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tory measures largely to police action. 
On May 13 it dispatched a note of pro- 
test to the Government of the United 
Arab Republic protesting against mas- 
şive interference by that state in the 
affairs of Lebanon. At the same time it 
expressed a possible interest in receiving 
assistance from western powers, under 
some feature of formalized policy for the 
Middle East, such as the Tripartite Dec- 
laration of 1950. As the rebellion gained 
momentum, clearly with the aid of arms 
and volunteer units from Syria, the 
United States began the shipment of 
police equipment to that country under 
a mutual security arrangement of 1956 
and placed the Sixth Fleet on a ready 
basis. 

On May 15, at the close of President 
Nasser's 18-day visit to the Soviet Union, 
Premier Khrushchev pledged all neces- 
sary help to the United Arab Republic. 
“We have all the means to give you dis- 
interested and fraternal help,” he said, 
indicating that “we want your country to 
grow stronger.” This was followed a few 
days later by a Soviet warning to the 
West against interfering in the Lebanese 
crisis. 

The United States meanwhile gave 
consideration to its international obliga- 
tions and to principles of policy under 
which it might give other than arms aid 
to the beleaguered country. Secretary 
of State Dulles, stating that Soviet 
threats would not deter the United States 
from doing what it considered right 
anywhere in the world, remarked sig- 
nificantly at a news conference that the 
Eisenhower doctrine had stated that the 
independence of middle eastern coun- 
tries was vital to peace and the national 
interest of the United States. He indi- 
cated the readiness of this country to 
put military forces ashore in Lebanon 
under two conditions: First, that the 
Lebanese Government asks for such ac- 
tion with a view to the protection of 
American citizens in that country; and 
second that the Lebanese Government 
take its charge of massive interference 
of the United Arab Republic to the 
United Nations Security Cotncil. 

While the situation of the Lebanese 
Government continued to worsen, 
charges of interference against the 
United Arab Republic were presented 
both to the Council of the Arab League, 
meeting in Benghazi, and to the United 
Nations. No useful result was achieved 
at Benghazi. On June 11 the United 
Nations Security Council moved to send 
a team of observers to Lebanon to check 
the smuggling of arms or rebel reinforce- 
ments into that country. The observer 
team was small, however, and little re- 
sult from its presence could be discerned. 

In these circumstances, while no formal 
request was filed with the United Nations, 
President Chamoun—on June 26 and 
again on June 30—indicated that Leba- 
non might soon ask for a police force to 
be set up under United Nations auspices. 

We hope that we could solve this by our- 
selves— 


He said in a radio interview— 
but if we cannot, then we can either go to 
the U. N. and ask for a U. N. police force or 
make use of article 51 of the U. N. Charter 
which allows us in self-defense to appeal for 
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collective defense. Any friendly forces then 
could come here and take part with the offi- 
cial forces of this country. 


On June 17 Secretary of State Dulles 
again pledged that the United States 
was prepared to use troops, if necessary, 
on request of the United Nations to help 
Lebanon preserve its independence. He 
added, however, that military action 
might be undertaken also under “other 
possible contingencies.” This position 
was immediately attacked from several 
quarters. 

First. The head of the Arab Informa- 
tion Center in Washington, Dr. Hussein 
Kamel Selim, stated that in such cit- 
cumstances the Arab League would ask 
the United Nations to brand the United 
States as an aggressor. 

Second. Dag Hammarskjold, United 
Nations Secretary General, objected to 
the landing of an American or Anglo- 
American expeditionary force in Leb- 
anon, insisting that the U. N. force of 
100 observers were doing an adequate 
job. 

Third. Members of the United States 
Senate also expressed critical attitudes 
with respect to Secretary Dulles’ state- 
ments. 

At this juncture, when a call for 
United States and British aid appeared 
likely to be made at any moment, Presi- 
dent Nasser of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, denying that his state was giving aid 
in men and arms to the Lebanese reb- 
els, definitely refused to exercise any 
restraining influence on the Lebanese 
rebel elements. The Soviet Union also 
issued a new blast: 

Forelgn armed intervention In Lebanon 
would constitute a challenge not only to 
the peoples of the Arab East who are de- 
fending their independence but also to the 
forces of peace the world over. * * * 

The Soviet Union cannot remain indif- 
ferent to the preparation of a foreign in- 
tervention in Lebanon however it may be 
disguised. s.. 

Official Soviet circles consider that the 
attempts of certain states to carry out, 
under this or that pretext, an armed inter- 
vention in Lebanon are in glaring contra- 
diction to the principles of the U. N. and 
constitute a mockery of these princi- 
ples. se „ 

Attempts at armed intervention by the 
Western Powers would inevitably lead to a 
grave exacerbation of the situation and 
would gravely jeopardize the cause of peace. 


From this point, both the United 
States and Great Britain, although 
committed to answer a call for help 
from Lebanon under existing circum- 
stances, proceeded to urge the Lebanese 
Government to do its utmost to avoid 
making such a call. The British were 
apprehensive of another Suez and were 
concerned also over the probability of 
the use of United Arab Republic volun- 
teers in numbers should an Anglo- 
American expeditionary force, already 
poised at Cyprus or attached to the 
Sixth Fleet, actually land in Lebanon. 
As the month of June drew to a close, 
the outlook for the salvation of Leb- 
anon as.an independent state was very 
dismal, indeed. 

The stakes involved in the Lebanese 
issue are considerably greater than ap- 
pear superficially. For the most part, 
they have not been brought clearly to the 
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knowledge of the American people. At 
this juncture, the United States, having 
temporized while originally local dis- 
turbances in Lebanon developed into an 
international contest, now is faced with 
alternatives—all of which are unfor- 
tunate. The principal issues involved, 
briefly, are the following: 

First. The impression is very wide- 
spread that, upon request by the Leb- 
anese Government and under the con- 
ditions outlined by the Secretary of 
State—conditions that have substan- 
tially been met—the United States has 
committed itself to supplying physical 
aid to the Lebanese Government in its 
effort to maintain its integrity. Within 
the past fortnight indications have ap- 
peared that the United States—together 
with Great Eritain—has expressed a wish 
to be released from this obligation and 
that, indeed, there would be extreme 
reluctance to supply military aid at all. 
Arguments have appeared in United 
States newspapers to the effect that— 

A sound military and political basis for 
national intervention in Lebanon does not 
appear to exist. If the Lebanese Govern- 
ment could show that the principal or only 
threat to its security was from beyond its 
frontiers and that it had done its best and 
exerted its fullest power to put down a rebel- 
lion, a justification for United States and 
British intervention could be established. 
But the circumstances of the fighting show 
rather clearly that it will be difficult for 
Beirut to establish such a justification. 
(Hanson W. Baldwin in the New York Times, 
June 26, 1958.) £ 


This argument, however, does not 
cover the whole ground. In the first 
place, as has been noted, the United 
States Government has gone on record 
as viewing as vital the independence 
of the states of the Middle East. Pre- 
sumably this would apply most fully to 
states committed to a close association 
with this country, particularly when the 
loss of independence would mean absorp- 
tion by a political entity decidely under 
Soviet influence. 

In the second place, if the western 
allies fail to respond to a call for help in 
a moment of extremity, whatever prés- 
tige the United States and Britain still 
enjoy in the world would be gravely 
compromised. Our pledges everywhere 
in the world would be discounted. Other 
presently friendly states in the Middle 
East—Iraq and Jordan and perhaps 
Turkey—an anchor of the NATO alli- 
ance—and Iran with its vast oil re- 
sources—could only feel abandoned. In. 
a word, the entire Middle East would 
have been surrendered to Nasserism“ 
and indirectly to Soviet influence with- 
out a struggle. The Soviet Union itself 
would have won a major victory without 
cost. 

Second. In such an event, a first con- 
sequence would be the maintenance only 
on suffrage of the Western line of com- 
munications through the Mediterranean 
to the East. There could be no assur- 
ance that the line would not be cut at 
any time when the Soviet Union wished 
to apply pressure either to the states of 
Western Europe or to the United States. 

Third. Not only would the Baghdad 
Pact be nullified and the entire “north- 
ern tier” barrier be erased, but the entire 
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principle of containment would have 
jettisoned. The value of NATO itself 
would have to bé reappraised. 

Fourth. The entire Arab bloc from 
Libya in the west to the Persian Gulf in 
the east would immediately come under 
the domination of Egypt. It is extremely 
doubtful that Sudan and Ethiopia, under 
such circumstances, could avoid falling 
under the influence of Cario. Even now 
Sudan is hesitant about undertaking the 
risk of accepting American aid. 

Fifth. Clearly, there could no longer be 
unimpeded access to Middle East oil. 
The United Arab Republic and its Soviet 
sponsor could, at leisure, determine what 
quantities might be produced in the Arab 
States and what disposition should be 
made of these amounts. Iran alone, if 
it chose still to maintain a Western 
orientation, could not supply the Euro- 
pean states with the petroleum and 
petroleum products now required by their 
industrial establishments. Iranian oil 
supplies would be further reduced if they 
could be transported to the West only 
around the continent of Africa. 

The situation in Lebanon may appear 
superficially to be local and relatively 
petty. To enable a Lebanese President 
to retain his post until the expiration of 
his term on- September 23 may appear 
not to be worth the risks obviously in- 
volved in landing troops on Lebanese soil. 
The entire state of Lebanon is minuscule 
and its present troubles in considerable 

-measure are due to domestic upheavals. 
Direct intervention without the express 
sanction of the United Nations brings to 
the fore some of the same issues that 
were involved in the application of force 
by Great Britain and France in the Suez 
crisis. These matters will need to be 
weighed carefully on the scales of his- 
tory. Nevertheless, the hazards of with- 
drawal or even of continued inaction in 
the face of the mortal danger of the 
regularly ordained government of a 
friendly state—a state so strategically 
situated in so many important respects— 

also should be most carefully considered. 
For the upshot of failure to act vigorous- 
ly and positively in accordance with ad- 
vertised United States policy and solemn 
pledges given thereunder might well be 
the beginning of complete isolation of the 
United States and its allies not only from 
the Middle East but also from the new 
nations arising elsewhere in Asia and in 
Africa and the eventual loss of the.cold 
war with all of its attendant sacrifices. 


` 


Our Dangerous Drift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
here is an editorial that I feel is most 
timely and pertinent to much of the 
present-day thinking. Anyone’ who has 
read the history of America for the past 
100 years—or who has lived during the 
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past 50 years—realizes full well that 
the great metropolitan press has turned 
its back on the basic concepts of indi- 
vidual opportunity, States rights, and 
constitutional government. ‘These pa- 
pers write about slum clearance, support 
all welfare panaceas, and the guided 
Democratic “concept of a full life with 
tax dollars. They not only advocate 
these panaceas for domestic consump- 
tion, but also believe in their worldwide 
use to save America from the onrush of 
communism. 

There are, however, still a few valiant 
newspapers who believe they have a 
duty—besides publishing the news—that 
they, should support and defend the 
fundamentals of our American way of 
life in their editorial columns, From 
time to time editorials appear such as 
the one submitted herewith. This edi- 
torial is taken from the Joplin Globe 
that is published at Joplin, Mo., on the 
edge of the Ozarks. The voice that 
speaks through the editorial columns of 
the Joplin Globe knows some facts of 
life that many others know but lack 
the courage and the forthrightness to 
express. The writer and publisher of 
this editorial knows full well that 
social engineers sitting at their desks 
in Washington, drawing social blue- 
prints “to fit the needs of our times” 
can and will eventually destroy the basic 
concepts of America, namely, private 
enterprise, freedom of opportunity, and, 
above all, a competitive economy. 

I do not know the editor even by name, 
nor his political affiliation, but I would 
be so bold as to predict that he knows 
full well that what this country needs is 
not a third party but to have at least 
one of the major political parties stand 
for something besides “me too,” and a 
belief that no country, not even the 
United States, can continue to go down 
the long long trail of the welfare state 
by means of paying its debts with bor- 
rowed tax dollars or printing-press 
money. 

The editorial clearly points out in 
vivid language the decline and thinning 
ranks of the conservatives in both of the 
parties. There is not a conservative 
Democrat or conservative Republican in 
Congress who has not felt the lash and 
biting innuendo of the leftwing press. 
The ADA labor bosses, pinks, interna- 
tionalists all repeat the same chant, “go 
home”—back to the provinces—you are 
living in the days of McKinley, et cetera. 
Read the metropolitan press as of to- 
day and yesterday, how they hail as 
another great victory the passage of the 
foreign handout bill of another 83% bil- 
lion: The facts are, the United States 
has a debt of $275 billion while all the 
other countries combined of the world 
have a debt of $236 billion. 

This handout of another 3 billion is 
nothing more or less than the power of 
the internationalists, metropolitan press, 
the ALF-CIO labor bosses, the present 
administration, ADA, and the kept and 
paid for lobbyists who hang around 
Washington doing a good turn in antici- 
pation of future favors. 

Always remember that foreign aid is 
the “honeychile” of the social progress 
crowd.. Anyone who even intimates that 
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Uncle Sam should spend his defense 
dollars for watch dogs instead of milk 
cows for all the world to milk will soon 
realize he is a political outcast in the 
city of Washington on the Potomac, 
which is rapidly becoming the interna- 
tionalists’ mecca of the world—where all 
the world's leaders come begging hand- 
outs and do not go home empty handed. 

The following appended editorial tells 
the same tragic story, only with better 
words: 

OUR DANGEROUS DRIFT 


This is supposed to be an off-year election 
year, and thus far the people have displayed 
little Interest. But they had better become 
aroused and concerned if they do not want 
to permit their Government to drift farther 
toward the left and away from the basic con- 
cepts of democracy. 

The thought comes from the continued 
rise in the number of conservatives volun- 
tarlly retiring from Government, and the 
accumulative reports from the Washington 
pundits that the so-called liberals are more 
than likely to take a firmer grip on Congress 
after the ballots are counted next November. 

Trouble is that many of today’s liberals 
would have qualified as radicals only a few 
years back, the same as the conservatives to- 
day are classified as reactionaries. Times 
and Government have changed that much. 
Indeed, many think we already have drifted 
into a Socialist-Labor Government. 

There is quite a bloc of modern liberals in 
Congress, in both parties. They are the ones 
who adhere to the philosophy that it is the 
duty of Government to be all things to all 
people, that we can spend our way into 
perpetual prosperity, and that the sky is the 
limit in the national debt. Tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect, rule and 
rule, is their theory. 

For a considerable period after the war a 
coalition of southern and northern conserva- 
tives held the balance of power. This bloe 
was divided by the unfortunate fight over 
civil rights. The most valid criticism of the 
Eisenhower administration today is that it 
has drifted with the liberals instead of put- 
ting up a stout resistance. 

Due to discouragements; and other reasons, 
& score or more conservatives are quitting 
this year. Even more disquieting, however, 
are the continued reports by the experts that 
a good many more will be booted out by the 
modern liberals in November. 

The voters still can stem this tide if they 
will. But they will have to become alert and 
informed, paying attention to the speeches, 
statements, performances, and advocacies of 
the candidates. The story is as old as self- 
rule itself. Vigilance is the watchword. 


Munich in Beirut? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Joseph Alsop, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tirbune of June 27, 1958: h 

MUNICH IN BEIRUT? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasHINGcToN.—Nothing quite like the An- 

glo-American performance in Lebanon 
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has been seen on the world stage since 
Chamberlain and Daladier made their exits. 
That is the first point one wants to record, 
on getting home again. 

The similarities of the Lebanese crisis to 
the Munich crisis are in fact rather numer- 
ous. Britain and France guaranteed the in- 
dependence of Czechoslovakia, because they 
knew that a successful attack on Czecho- 
slovakia would make Aianei the master of all 
of Europe. 

In the same fashion, the United States and 
Britain promised to protect the independ- 
ence of Lebanon, because they knew that a 
Successful attack on Lebanon would make 
Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser the master of all 
the Arab lands of the Middle East. 

In both cases, friendship had its role in the 
guaranties that were given. But in both 
cases, the role of friendship was minor. The 
Teal reason for guaranties was the urgent 
need to protect the vital interests of the 
nations that gave the guaranties. Yet in 
both cases, these same nations began to 
wriggle and writhe and delay doing what 
they had promised to do, just as soon as the 
real crunch began. 

It is too early to say, as yet, whether the 
Lebanese crisis will end in a Middle Eastern 
Munich. But it is by no means too early to 
Say that a heavy price will have to be paid, 
in one way or another, for the wriggling and 
writhing and delaying of the last month. 

The chief responsibility for all this wriggl- 
ing and writhing furthermore rests on the 
American Government. Washington pleaded 
for delay, it can now be revealed, while Lon- 
don long ago urged honest fact-facing and 
quick action. If the original guaranty to 
Lebanon was right, London was ‘certainly 
right. 

At the outset, of course, it was entirely 
natural for the Washington and London 
Policymakers to hope that the Lebanese 
would be able to solve their own problem. 
Within 2 weeks after the crisis began, how- 
eyer, it was already clear that the Lebanese 
could not do anything of the sort. Theo- 
retically, perhaps, the Lebanese Army Com- 
mander, General Shehab, might still have 
crushed the rebellion by more determined 
action. Practically, however, it was clear 
that President Chamoun could not induce 
General Shehab to take such action. 

Once this unpleasant fact had been estab- 
lished by experience—it was fully established 
about a month ago—the whole picture was 
automatically transformed. It was no longer 
reasonable to hope that the problem would 
be solved by the Lebanese alone, Hence it 
became desirable to come to the aid of the 
Lebanese Government as rapidly and as de- 
cisively as possible. Everything ought to 
have been done to encourage President 
Chamoun to ask for our aid at once, if we 
meant to aid him at all. 

Instead, everything was done to discourage 
President Chamoun from asking for the aid 
that we had promised. Our reiterated pleas, 
added to Chamoun's own natural hesitations, 
were entirely successful. Thus a month has 
passed, in which the situation has worsened 
immeasurably. 

The rebels in Lebanon have been heavily 
reinforced and have dug themselves in rather 
strongly during this wasted month. Pas- 
sions in Lebanon have risen, too, and it has 
become far harder to solve the political prob- 
lem of legally electing a legal successor to 
President Chamoun. 

Outside the Lebanon, in this wasted 
month, our own indecision has tempted some 
of our best friends, especially Canada and 
the Scandinavian countries, to take the 
curious position that we have no right to 
comply with an allied government’s request 
to safeguard it from external attack. The 
“same indecision has also tempted the Soviet 
Union to begin to strike threatening atti- 
tudes. In sum, what could have been done 
quite cheaply a month ago can only be done 
now with much risk and cost. 
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Meanwhile, although still admitting that 
the subversion of Lebanese independence will 
be a mortal blow to Western interests, we are 
still placing the whole burden of decision on 
the shoulders of President Chamoun. Alone 
and without advice, he is to decide whether 
we come to his aid before it is too late. Thus 


the great powers of the West are in effect 


allowing the beleaguered President of little 
Lebanon to decide their whole future policy 
in the Middle East. 


Something New in High-School Tours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
touring groups of high-school students 
move through the corridors of the Cap- 
itol in an almost endless parade, espe- 
cially in the spring of the year. It is 
the experience of a lifetime for many of 
them, but I often wonder how well pre- 
pared the majority of these students are 
for their visit to Washington and how 
much significance they. attach to the 
things they see. 

On July 25, a group of high-school stu- 
dents from Oregon visited the Hill, This 
group is unique in several ways, but par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the fact that 
many hours were spent preparing the 
background of these students for what 
they were to see. This meant that they 
reopened their history books, that they 
explored in more detail the family gaz- 
etteer, that they reviewed their geogra- 
phy of the United States with an in- 
terest sharpened by the anticipation of 
travel. 

I had the pleasure of meeting with 
these high-school boys and girls in the 
old Supreme Court Chamber. Their 
questions were far more penetrating 
than the surface inquiries of the casual 
sightseer. An alert youth with a crew- 
cut, Douglas Leonetti, from Franklin 
High School, Portland, who had been 
elected governor of Oregon Boys State 
but a few days before coming to Wash- 
ington, was one of my questioners. Sen- 
ate procedures, rules, and customs were 
the principal targets for their questions, 
which compared favorably with the 
questions a Senator would be asked by 
a group of political science majors. 

The tour directors had assembled the 
40 students from 13 different Oregon 
high schools with careful attention to 
their seriousness of purpose and genuine 
interest in the traditions of this Nation. 
Such careful selection seems warranted 
and in keeping with the name “American 
Heritage Tours,” now officially and 
legally the identification of this touring 
project. The sponsors of the tour haye 
incorporated under the laws of Oregon 
as a nonprofit corporation, operating 
under the name “American Heritage 
Association.” 

The inception of these tours goes back 
to last summer when a group composed 
almost entirely of students from Oswego, 
Oreg., High School, visited Washington 
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and other points of interest in the East. 
Felix Calkins, an instructor from Oswego 
High School guided the tour throughout 
its transcontinental journey. Heis now 
tour director for the association and the 
leadership of the tour group which vis- 
ited the Capitol last week was in the 
capable hands of C. H. Matousek, an in- 
structor from Woodrow Wilson High 
School in Portland. 

Mr. President, under the title “Our 
Pioneering Oregon Youth: They View 
American History,” Felix Calkins, Mar- 
vin Lieske, and Robert Dickinson have 
collaborated in a report exploring the 
fascinating potentialities of the project. 
This appeared in the December 1957 is- 
sue of Oregon Education, the informa- 
tive official journal of the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association, 

I ask for unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have this article printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 


OUR PIONEERING OREGON YoUTH: THEY View 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


(By Felix Calkins, Marvin Lieske, and 
Robert Dickinson) 


Last August forty students from Lake 
Oswego, Franklin, Parkrose, and Marshfield 
high schools boarded a train to start an un- 
precedented tour of the East Coast. For 21 
days these youngsters ‘saw their country 
through an interesting and unique travel 
experience. On their American heritage 
tour they visited Washington, D. C., Wil- 
Mamsburg, Jamestown, Annapolis, Mount 
Vernon, Gettysburg, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Lexington, Concord, New York City, Detroit, 
and Chicago. 

These students were pioneers on this trek 
east, They were the first to take this newly 
established student tour from the North- 
west. They knew that if the trip were a 
success, many would follow in their foot- 
steps; And they became the first high school 
group from outside the New York metropoli- 
tan area which was conducted by the city's 
housing administration through the Harlem 
slums and through a ‘new city-sponsored 
housing project. In this same adventurous 
spirit they eagerly served as an experi- 
mental group to help the Department of In- 
terior develop a program for touring high 
school students. 

PURPOSEFUL APPROACH 


We should be proud of. these Oregon pio- 
neers. Their purposeful approach to learn- 
ing through traveling was refreshing to 
those Easterners who had seen many groups 
take routine trips only for the “lark” they 
might offer. The fine citizenship displayed 
by our young men and women made it pos- 
sib® for them to gain even more than they 
had expected from their itinerary. 

The alertness and response of the 40 stu- 
dents may explain the generous amount of 
time allotted for their meetings with Sena- 
tors Morse and NEUBERGER and Representa- 
tive Green. This was also one reason that an 
ex-Oregonian, Tom Bartlett, was not only 
able to offer an exceptionally fine program at 
the United States mission to the United Na- 
tions, but was able to obtain tickets to the 
special session of the Security Council when 
it discussed the Oman question. Also, it ex- 
plains the sustained enthusiasm of the Mexi- 
can Embassy in having these youths as guests 
in the late afternoon even though there was 
a state dinner planned for 400 that evening. 
These were among the many experiences that 
proved fun, exciting, and educational be- 
cause the group responded in a positive 
manner to everything that they saw. 


* 
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COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 

The key word for the tour was “coopera~ 
tion.” Parents, students, and the communi- 
ties in which the youngsters lived, worked 
together to make this venture possible, then 
probable, then a reality, Typical of this ef- 
fort was a money-ralsing dinner in the Lake 
Oswego High School cafeteria which served 
about 750 people. 

Indirectly, even the selection processes 
furthered this spirit of cooperation. Young- 
sters were selected on the basis of interest, 


citizenship, academic achievement, and 
ability to earn part of the necessary money 
($325). 


The latter often seemed an insurmount- 
able difficulty. Yet, all had jobs of some 
sort. Many sold candy door-to-door, They 

ed part or all of their money through 
individual effort and initiative. They were 
more cooperative and appreciative travelers 
as they wanted to enjoy to the fullest their 
bard earned money. Certainly they learned 
an important lesson about our American 
heritage by having this criterion as part of 
the selection process. 

Was the tour a success? The interest by 
Many youngsters throughout the State in 
future tours, the comments from parents, 
students, political leaders, businessmen and 
` educators, and the enthusiasm which is still 
evident in everyone who had anything to do 
with last summer’s tour would indicate the 
answer is a resounding Tes.“ The young 
people who took part in the trip feel it would 
be impossible to duplicate the thrill gained 
än seeing our Government at work, in having 
our history come to life; in getting to know 
people from other parts of our country, and 
in feeling the excitement that comes from 
being in our Nation's great eastern cities. 


CORPORATION FORMED 


Many leading Oregonians have eoncluded 
that the American Heritage Tour is only one 
of the many activities which can become a 
reality if we venture into unchartered 
waters. The first soundings were taken 
when a newly created nonprofit organization 
called the Oregon American Heritage Asso- 
ciation recently received corporate status un- 
der Oregon law. Its expressed purpose is to 
better the understanding and appreciation 
of our American heritage and our American 
way of life. f: 

Even now the association has definite 
plans concerning summer tours for 1958. 
Tours will leave Portiand in June, July, and 
August. Early planning has assured us that 
future trips can be more interesting and in 
many other aspects even more worth while 
than the first pioneering tour. 

Students will have a better opportunity 
to pick the month which would be best for 
them to travel. Changes will have been made 
in the itinerary so that there can be some 
new and better additions. Also, the time 
allotted to different sections of the itinerary 
can be more balanced. As important, stu- 
dents will have the opportunity to be better 
prepared for what they will see. Another 
improvement is that students will be able to 
decide whether they would like to go on 
one of the summer tours as early as January. 
Thus, they have the opportunity to make the 
mecessary plans that trip of this nature 
entails, 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


While the tours are important, there are 
other noteworthy activities that the associa- 
tion can sponsor, The focal point for these 
activities will be interest clubs in schools 
and communities throughout the State. The 
association will charter an American Heritage 
Club in any school or community where there 
is interest and desire among qualified stu- 
dents and adults to extend their under- 
standing and appreciation of our American 
heritage. ~ 

Many things can be done. Students can 
prepare for the tour by being members of 
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the club. Also, a program of selected speak- 
ers, local tours, and special films could sup- 
plement and enrich what the schools of Ore- 
gone offer in the classroom, Speakers, tours, 
and films would be chosen to fit the inter- 
ests of each club. Enthusiasm and informa- 
tion gained through these programs could 
directly benefit the schools and communi- 
ties where clubs had been organized. 

It is generally recognized that groups in 
this State created stimulating experiences for 
young people through the OEA’s model 
United Nations and the out-of-school-spon- 
sored model State legislature. Why should 
we not expand these fine ideas and have 
other direct experiences which would give 
students a feel for the body politic? 

The association could develop a program 
for a model United. States Congress planned 
each year for the State of Oregon. And, in 
every Presidential election year, there could 
be the excellent opportunity to hold mock 
Republican and mock Democratic conven- 
tions, The American Heritage Clubs 
throughout the State would act as a natural 
vehicle for the planning and implementation 
of such programs. 

READING ENHANCED 


No one questions the need to induce our 
Oregon youth to read widely, discriminately, 
and to start the building of their own l- 
braries, Probably many club members would 
find a readings program quite attractive. 
The nonprofit corporation could develop an- 
notated reading lists and study groups for all 
interested members, It would be possible for 
the members to purchase books at a discount 
through the association. 

In this same vein, a bulletin could eyen- 
tually aid in keeping the clubs in mutual 
communication, More specifically, the bul- 
letin could present ideas for activities, give 
views of different club members on current 
happenings, and list books, articles, TV, and 
radio programs related to the club’s purpose. 

The association could sponsor planning 
sessions, such as those conducted by the 
Junior Red Cross, which would help each club 
develop a full year's program. These sessions 
would not only prove inspirational but would 
give the association an opportunity to gain 
ideas from the participants in areas concern- 
ing policy, budget, and future activities of 
the nonprofit corporation. 

We may well ask how this adventure af- 
fects us as Oregon teachers and administra- 
tors. Some of us might welcome the oppor- 
tunity to become tour leaders. It would give 
us, as well as the students, an experience 
which can better our understanding and ap- 
preciation of our common heritage. Also, 
we can heip organize in our school or com- 
munity an American Heritage Club. 


The Spirit of America, by Nancy 
Arbuthnot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Miss Nancy Arbuthnot, 
of La Verne, Calif., recently received a 
medal from the National Society of 
Colonial Daughters of America for her 
essay on The Spirit of America. I have 
read her essay with great interest and 
I was so impressed with her excellent 
insight into the true spirit of our country 
that I wish to bring it to your attention 
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and that of all my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. 

Miss Arbuthnot has just completed her 
junior year at the Orme Ranch School 
in Mayer, Ariz. She is an example of the 
type of young person whose dedication to 
the principles of individual freedom 
gives all of us great hope and faith in 
the future of our country. 

The essay follows: 

THE SPIRIT OP AMERICA 
(By Nancy Arbuthnot) 

I.stand on a barren, windswept knoll in 
California overlooking the Mojave Desert. 
During recent months, human beings Known 
as scientists have been probing and ex- 
amining me curiously. Now they have 
finally concluded that Iam the oldest liv- 
ing thing on earth. I am a type of pine 
tree. I am not majestic and impressive 95 
is my young cousin, the Giant Sequola. 
Whereas his boughs are long and tapered, 
mine have been contorted and twisted by 
the unceasing wind. In contrast with the 
towering height of my cousin, I am only 
3 feet tall. 

I am the oldest living spectator of the 
pageant of America, I well remember the 
times when none of the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants of America had arrived 
in this land. In those days nomadic peoples 
rested around and beneath my boughs. 

With the advent of the white man in 
this land, the face of the earth rapidly 
changed. These men were not satisfied with 
what they found. They constantly strove 
for an improved way of life. Their hardy 
and courageous spirit drove them to rebel 
successfully against unjust domination 
from abroad. They injected this spirit and 
the principle of democracy into thelr in- 
fant nation, They constructed their nation 
of strong, lasting materials. Their princi- 
ples of freedom, equality, and justice have 
never been outmoded. 

As they improved the eastern part of this 
land, the American settlers sought a new 
challenge. They found this challenge in the 
unexplored West. Men pressed westward in 
search of new and promising vistas. I 

-sheltered many of these beneath my scrawny 
branches. 

There were all types of people who pur- 
sued the westward trail. I came to know 
them all. There were lustful, greedy men 
who dreamed of acquiring great riches 
through falr means or foul. There were 
those who came West to profit from the un- 
happiness of others. But these people were 
in the minority. The majority of these 
pioneers were courageous people who 
dreamed of building good homes and mak- 
ing the fertile earth uctive, or estab- 
lishing themselves in a profitable but honest 
business. Many of these people. did not 
get a chance to achleye their goals. In the 
perilous and toilsome westward movement 
many of the courageous perished. Their 
hardships were often so great as to be un- 
endurable, 

These pioneers established a new land in 
the West which they linked with the East- 
ern States. They built shining cities 
throughout the West and made the dormant 
land a fruitful garden. They improved the 
manner in which they accomplished their 
work and lived. = 

Today, as I see the descendants of these 
pioneers speeding by in their comfortable 
automobiles, I recall that only a short time 
ago I heard the creaking of harness and 
wood as prairie schooners made their la- 
borious journey across the land. 7 

Although today’s Americans do not have 
to endure the hardships and suffering of 
their pioneering ancestors, they are pioneers 
in their own right. They are ever searching 
for new and improved ways of living. 
Though unable to pioneer new land in their 
own country, they are now reaching into 
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the limitless void surrounding this earth. 
They are pushing onward to discover and 
pioneer new worlds. 

The pioneering spirit inherited from the 
founders of this land prods today's Ameri- 
cans to new discoveries. It is this spirit 
which has made America the great nation 
that it is. America’s pioneering spirit has 
It has 
driven men to make valuable inventions and 
discoveries. It has produced a great and 
united nation from 13 small colonies. 
From an infinitesimal start, America has 
gained great importance in the world. Be- 
Cause of her great pioneering spirit, Amer- 
ica has grown from a tiny seed to a massive 
Sequoia. But it is not her immensity of 
size that makes America leader of the mod- 
ern world. It is her spirit to endure under 
adverse conditions, just as I must with- 
stand gales and storms. This is the pro- 
pelling and indomitable force behind Amer- 
ica, This is the key to America’s greatness. 


The Challenge to American Liberals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a challenging 
statement by the Honorable Herbert 
Lehman, former United States Senator 
from New York. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Lehman 
is one of the great men of our time. He 
is a most unusual person who possesses, 
along with his pleasant personality, 
great ability, vision, and courage. 

He is a man of wealth, yet throughout 
his life he has always been a staunch 
fighter for the oppressed, the handi- 
capped, and the poor. Recognition of his 
courageous fight against intolerance, 
discrimination, and injustice will grow 
with passing time and history. 

Mr. Lehman's article in The Progres- 
Sive contains much food for thought, not 
only for American liberals, but for all of 
us who are concerned about our Nation's 
Progress and the cause of human 
freedom. 

The article follows: 

THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN LIBERALS 

(By Herbert Lehman) 

I believe in liberalism as the way of prog- 
Tess. I believe that in liberalism lies the 
chief hope of finding solutions for the over- 
whelming problems confronting us. Yet it 
must be said that today the liberal way is 
far from clear in either program or purpose. 
In this sense, political liberalism is at a low 
point, despite prospects for the victory of a 
substantial number of liberal candidates in 
the forthcoming congressional election. 

Ruefully it may be said that today liberal- 
ism is a label on a medicine bottle, but the 
contents of the bottle represent no clear pre- 
scription, have no definable taste, and prom- 
ise no certain effects, The electorate knows 
Who the liberals are, and who and what they 
are against; but it has only the vaguest no- 
tion of what the liberals are actually for. 
Many liberals aren't quite sure themselves, 

Political liberals have lately helped direct 
public sentiment against the tragic failures 
of the present administration. But public 
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support has not been mobilized behind con- 
structive liberal proposals to meet the suf- 
focating mass of problems which press in 
upon us. This is the most frightening fact 
I know: that, despite the incredible urgency 
of our present problems, there has been no 
effective crystallization of solutions, and no 
emergence of leadership to achieve them. 

I have always had faith that in the test- 
tube of ideas truth emerges from confusion 
and error, and that in times of crisis leader- 
ship develops to translate that truth into 
action. But in the present decade this has 
not yet happened. Liberalism has failed to 
play its historic role either as an arsenal of 
dynamic ideas or as a source of dynamic 
leadership. j 

Today, there is a dearth of creative Ideas 
and a lack of public espousal of such as there 
are. The chief public interest today is in the 
state of our economy. This is only natural. 
But aside from this, the present national 
mood is marked chiefiy by a sense of resent- 
ment against the interruption of the pretty 
dream of peace, power, and prosperity in 
which the country had lingered until re- 
cently. 

How hard are we liberals hammering on 
doors to arouse the people to all the present 
dangers and problems? What are we advo- 
cating? Who are we? 

Let me define “us.” As I see it, liberalism 
is a rational manifestation of love of free- 
dom, concern for the underprivileged, pas- 
sion for justice, and a belief in universal 
brotherhood. Other liberals might insist on 
either a broader or a narrower definition. 
It doesn’t matter, as far as this discussion is 
concerned. I am quite willing to let every 
man submit his own definition, as long as it 
can be translated into programs of progress 
toward the goals of freedom, justice, and_ 
equal opportunity for every man, 

Against the background of this character- 
ization of liberalism, I want to inspect some 
of our recent shortcomings and failures. 

In this century, there have been two prin- 
cipal periods of liberal reform and predomi- 
nance, The first began with Theodore Roose- 
velt and ended with Woodrow Wilson. The 
second began with Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
ended with Harry Truman. The common 
denominator of both was economic reform 
geared to the welfare of occupational 
classes—farmers, laborers, small-business 
men, investors, 

During these periods, a major degree of 
economic reform was achieved, Of course the 
current recession bears witness to the fact 
that our economic system has not been 
perfectly rationalized. Our economy, de- 
spite many built-in safeguards, is still sub- 
ject to the cycles of rise and fall, particularly 
under the impact of the negative policies of 
an administration whose economic doctrines 
remain fixed in the rigid mold of another age. 
But without regard to the hardships pro- 
duced by the current recession, we undoubt- 
edly have the highest standard of living and 
the broadést distribution of the benefits of 
productivity any nation has ever known. 
The statistics support this observation, even 
though the 5 million unemployed, the 3 mil- 
lion underemployed, and the economie plight 
of many farmers and small-business men of 
America would seem to provide current evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

In any event, it is a fact that in the latter 
part of the 1940's and in the 1950's, we at- 
tained an unprecedented prosperity, with a 
vast number of Americans catapulted into the 
middle class as a partial result of the eco- 
nomic mechanisms established during the 
present century, 

Gradually, however, as the complacency of 
the 1950s began to permeate and thicken the 
national atmosphere, it dawned on many 
liberals that raising the standard of living 
and providing some measure of economic se- 
curity did not automatically liberate the soul 
and spirit of man. We perceived that con- 
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sumer goods and the pursult of recreation 
could become ends instead of means, We 
saw that paralysis by economic complacency 
could have some of the same social effects as 
enslavement by poverty. This has been the 
great revelation of the past decade, but it is 
not even yet clearly understood by many lib- 
erals. 

The liberal assumption was that if the 
economic problems of mankind were solved, 
all social and spiritual ills would be healed, 
too, This was a false assumption because 
while man cannot live without bread, man 
cannot live by bread alone, 

Among others, I must plead guilty to hav- 
ing been a participant in the process by 
which this assumption came to be adopted. 
This mistaken assumption of the past is, in 
part, responsible for our unpreparedness in 
the present decade to confront the challenge 
to our liberties and rights at home and to 
our very survival in world affairs, 

The truth is that until lately, we liberals 
have given only sporadic and entirely in- 
adequate attention to the eternal battle for 
human liberty, The further truth is that 
we have failed to concentrate sufficiently on 
the problems of human brotherhood and on 
our relations with other nations and other 
peoples. 

Since 1950, we have been reaping the bitter 
fruits of our fundamental errors of omission. 
The McCarthy episode of 1950-54 was one 
of those fruits. Yet we had more than suf- 
cient notice that the defenses of our liberties 
were in a sad state of disrepair—long before 
the McCarthy era. During and immediately 
following World War I. there were many 
flagrant violations of the civil liberties of 
radicals, pacifists, and union leaders, They 
were unjustly Jailed and pilloried for their 
views, A liberal President, Woodrow Wilson, 
was in office at the time, 

During World War II, Japanese-Americans 
were taken from their homes and placed in 
concentration camps. In retrospect, this was 
an outrageous and totally unjustifiable 
course of action. Yet a great liberal, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, was President at that time, 
There was little protest from American 
liberals, We were concentrating on other 
things. 

In 1950, America was ripe for McCarthy, 
and we liberals were totally unprepared for 
him. The resultant reign of terror is too 
recent to require recapitulation. 

We were late, too, m joining the struggle 
for civil rights. For 90 years after the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, American Negroes, 
largely as a consequence of the Hayes-Tilden 
deal of 1877, were kept in a shameful state 
of segregation—by law in the South, and 
by private practice in the North. Beginning 
in the late 1930's, American liberals did take 
up the civil rights cause, and with consider- 
able zeal, but mostly at the fringes. The 
chief pressure for progress came from the 
Negroes themselves and not from the liberal 
camp. Liberals did not concentrate their 
attack upon the central shame of segrega- 
tion until after the Supreme Court had 
handed down its celebrated decision in 
1954. 

Likewise, in the field of foreign policy, the 
liberal record of the past is an erratic one. 
At various times, American liberals have 
been enamored of isolationism—even, at 
times, of imperialism. Only within recent 
years has the liberal movement come to 
grips with the imperative of international 
cooperation. Only recently has the majority 
of American liberals come to understand 
that brotherhood is not just a Sunday-school 
phrase but a truth whose recognition is a 
necessary alternative to world destruction. 

Of course, we liberals were far from alone 
in these errors. But we should have known 
better. Confession is generally good for 
the soul, but in this case, admission of past 
error is especially necessary to gain perspec- 
tive on our present situation. It may also 
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be useful to mention a few other factors 
which contributed to the relative inrpover- 
ishment of present-day liberalism. 

I believe that one factor lies in the virtual 
disappearance of radicals from the American 
scene within the last 20 years. The New Deal 
converted most radicals into liberals and 
Democrats. Radicalism has classically served 
as a source for liberalism. Liberalism usu- 
ally absorbed and refined radical ideas, and 
translated them into practical programs of 
action. Unfortunately, the political spec- 
trum of the past two decades has been occu- 
pied on the left solely by liberals, in the 
center by conservatives, and on the right 
by extreme reactionaries and by the Com- 
munists, who, in my judgment, are the most 
reactionary element of all. Thus, the up- 
ward flotation of new and constructive ideas 

-in American politics has been curtailed. 

Liberals have been too busy fighting the 
immediate battles—in recent years rear- 
guard actions and vanguard skirmishes—to 
restock the arsenals of basic liberal ideas. 
Most liberals in public office have been kept 
so busy fighting for political survival—and 
for political power—that they have been un- 
able to divert the energy necessary to define 
and develop new issues. 

When I came to the Senate In 1950, I found 
a strange confusion there. There was an im- 
pression among liberals that they were aliens 
in an alien land and needed to accommo- 
date themselves to the conservative major- 
ity. They felt generally that the course of 
wisdom was to hold back and to let the 
conservatives take the lead in the hope that 
the conservatives might agree to some mild 
advances if the liberals would agree to fol- 
Jow, but not try to lead. The paradox was 
that the Democratic Party was supposed to 
be the liberal party; yet in a Congress with 
a Democratic majority, the conservatives 
were overwhelmingly dominant. 

My fellow liberals constantly confronted 
me with the loaf-of-bread challenge: did 
I want to insist on the whole loaf and get 
nothing, or, by keeping my peace, perhaps 
succeed in getting a slice? 

Most of the liberals took the one-slice ap- 
proach. I decided to go for the loaf. I felt, 
and continue to feel, that the function of the 
liberal is to uphold and project liberal prin- 
ciples and programs. I was willing to com- 
promise for half, if necessary, but not until 
after the fight for the whole had been made, 
I felt that not to make the case for the whole 
was to lose sight of the whole, and thus to 
compromise the cause of liberalism itself, In 
general, I felt, and still feel strongly, that 
the first duty of liberals is not to exercise 
power, but to uphold principle. If upholding 
principle means sometimes sacrificing the op- 
portunity to hold power, then that sacrifice 
must be made. Somebody must uphold prin- 
ciple. That is the liberal’s job, 

Of course it is good to win and to exer- 
cise power, but I believe that we liberals 
actually diminished our chances of holding 
power by failing, for the sake of temporary 
and short-range advantage, to make the great 
issues which could have polarized and mobi- 
lized public sentiment around even those pro- 
grams we had. 

So much for the past, which is interesting 
only as it Uluminates the present and the 
future, I have been harsh—perhaps unduly 
harsh—in reciting past errors and failures for 
which we are all jointly responsible. But I 
haye made these criticisms as my contribu- 
tion to discarding the past in girding for the 
efforts now demanded of us. 

Today, we stand at the vortex of forces 
greater than we can grasp, The struggle be- 
tween East and West convulses the world 
with fear as well as with force. The puny 
hands of men hold in their grip forces of 
nature so powerful that they can destroy 
mankind. It has been said that 75 million 
Americans will be killed, and perhaps 20 
million wounded, in the first hour of all-out 
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nuclear war. That is the projected carnage 
only in America. Russia would fare the 
same, and so would every other people in 
the path of this catastrophe. Yet our minds 
have failed to conceive arrangements and 
accommodations to prevent the plunge over 
the cliff of global disaster. 

A separate phenomenon, intertwined with 
and related to the East-West struggle, is the 
ferment, upheaval, and awakening of the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa, who now, after 
long centuries of relative quiescence, are 
urgently and violently demanding a place in 
the sun of the 20th century, This upheaval 
alone is enough to shake the windows of the 
world; but most Americans wrongly think it 
is only a sympathetic vibration of the thund- 
er from the Kremlin, 

The first problem on the international 
front.today is to lighten the burden of fear 
which men in authority, both in Washington 
and in Moscow, must bear—the fear that one 
or the other, by accident or design, will be 
the first to pull the trigger. We must prove 
to the Kremlin and the world that we sin- 
cerely wish to foreswear the use of our trig- 
ger, if the men in the Kremlin can be de- 
pended upon to do likewise. This sounds 
simple, but it is extremely difficult. The first 
step is to make whatever enforceable agree- 
ments are possible, so as to give us at least 
some solid ground on which we can stand— 
from which to look for other and broader 
agreements to lessen the prospect of nuclear 
war. The basic conflicts of interest and pur- 
pose between the Soviet Union and the 
United States will be much harder to resolve. 
We must have time. We must have ideas. 
We must_have policies. 

Indescribably urgent is the need to develop 
an imaginative and integrated set of policies 
toward the peoples and governments of Asia 
and Africa, who, by their numbers, may be 
the deciding factors in determining the 
shape and direction of the world of to- 
morrow. 

This particular problem is not unrelated 
to the civil-rights problem at home. We 
must intensify and broaden our efforts to 
bring this struggle to a victorious conclu- 
sion. Not only must resistance to school de- 
segregation be overcome, but the whole pat- 
tern of segregation and discrimination, in 
the North as well as the South, must be 
erased, In my judgment, this is, next to the 
world crisis, the supreme test of our genera- 
tion. It will require measures in the North 
almost as radical as in the South. The walls 
of the racial ghettos—the Harlems—must be 
broken down in our cities. Until all neigh- 
borhoods in the North are open, discrimina- 
tion cannot be sald to have been abolished, 
and racial tensions, leading to crime and 
Juvenile delinquency, among other evils, will 
persist and grow. 

Besides our racial minorities, there are 
others who must appeal to our sense. of hu- 
manitarianism and justice. We need to re- 
view and extend our programs to assist the 
still underpaid and underprivileged, the aged, 
the physically handicapped, and the infirm, 

We need to wage all-out war, through re- 
search, against the killing and crippling dis- 
eases, and the disabilities of old age. 

‘We need to confront the problem of a rap- 
idly aging population, and to Institute pro- 
grams that will meet this problem in terms 
of housing and employment, 

The entire structure of liberty and justice 
in our country is sustained in our time 
mainly by the wisdom and courage of the 
Supreme Court. Our Federal statute books 
are still debased by the presence of such laws 
as the Internal Security Act, the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, the Communist 
Control Act, the Smith Act, and others. 
These must be repealed or modified to make 
them consistent with both the letter and 
the spirit of the Bill of Rights. 


We need to reinstill in people a true under- 
standing of the Bill of Rights and a passion- 
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ate devotion to the sanctity of freedom and 
justice for every individual. We need to re- 
establish the fact that to have liberty and 
justice, we must be zealous in the defense 
of these great privileges for those whose views 
and activities we oppose and even despise, as 
well as for those we support and respect. 

We need to find the necessary ways to lib- 
erate the mind and spirit of Americans from 
the imprisoning requirements of conformity: 

We need to encourage, especially among 
the young, total intellectual freedom and the 
right of the mind to soar to the highest lev- 
els and widest ranges of capacity, without 
fear of reprisal or reproof. 

We need to attack on a broad front the 
many social problems which manifest them- 
selves today in the form of juvenile delin- 
quency. This is not a single or a simple 
problem. It is a complex combination of 
them, radiating from deep in the body, bone, 
and sinew of our society. 

We need to revitalize and reorganize our 
entire educational system and plant, from 
top to bottom. 

These are just rough sketches of some of 
the challenges which confront America— 
and American liberals—today. I have not 
emphasized the economic recession and the 
threat of depression, because they are al- 
ready uppermost in the minds of most peo- 
ple and most liberals. Of course it is vital 
that we promptly take necessary measures 
to cure the blight of unemployment and 
under-employment. Nor dare we forget the 
longstanding problem of the farmers’ dis- 
tress. The momentum of our economy 
must be restored and its dynamic growth 
resumed. Liberals are, indeed, pressing the 
attack on this problem. 

In the other areas of challenge, however. 
liberals need new arms, new ammunition, 
and new resolve. They need to arouse 
themselves and arouse the public. They 
need to break the silence barrier which sO 
severely limits the Nation's efforts on 50 
many critical fronts. This will require more 
thought, inspiration, and courage than has 
been evident, even among liberals, in recent 
years. A 

Political victory must not be the first goal 
of liberalism. ‘The labels “too controversial,“ 
“too dangerous,” and “too hard for the pub- 
lic to understand” must no longer be 
to discourage espousal of proposals which 
are correct in themselyes and urgently need 
to be advocated. 

I expect that there will probably be more 
liberals in the Congress which convenes in 
January 1959, than in any Congress since 
tho high-water mark of the New Deal. This 
will provide a spectacular opportunity for 
liberals to proclaim great issues and to mo- 
bilize public opinion around them. This, 
in turn, can produce a real forward move- 
ment by our- Government, at home and 
abroad, 

There ought to be great national confer- 
ences on some of these critical subjects, with 
the emphasis on original and creative con- 
cepts, regardless of how unorthodox. Obyi- 
ously these conferences could best be spon- 
sored by the Government if there were in 
office an administration seeking ideas in- 
stead of nostrums. 

Leadership is vitally necessary and must 
be provided. I am convinced that {t will 
come—either collective or individual leader- 
ship—once we start the flow of thought and 
discussion. This is not, however, a time for 
leadership by parliamentary maneuver or 
strategy. This is a time for leadership which 
inspires and awakens great masses of people 
to great ends and to great sacrifices to achieve 
those ends, 

There is a substantial understructure of 
organizations in America engaged in the pro- 
pagation and support of liberal ideas and 
principles. Among them are the American 
Civil Liberties Union, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, the Fund for the Republic, the 
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National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, the Workers Defense League, the Bill 
of Rights Commemorative Society, the Na- 
tional Counci! of Negro Women, the League 
for Industrial Democracy, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the American 
Association for the United Nations, the Amer- 
ican Committee for Cultural Freedom, the 
American Veterans Committee, and Freedom 
House. There is also organized labor, with 
all its resources. 

There is a substantial legion of liberal 
thinkers in America: teachers, writers, jurists, 
journalists, scientists, social workers, lawyers, 
economists, diplomatists, and clergymen. 
From these sources, there can come the shock 
troops of support—and perhaps the leader- 
ship too—for the liberal advance on all the 
fronts I have mentioned, 

Perhaps it is true, as Victor Hugo once 
Wrote, that “No army can withstand the 
strength of an idea whose time has come.” 


, But we cannot sit and wait for this to happen 


Automatically. It is our mission as liberals to 
present the ideas, in the prayerful hope that 
their time has come, 

America once had a sense of mission. That 
sense must be recaptured. In our great past, 
that mission was not—and must not be now— 
to protect and maintain the status quo at 
home and in the world. Our mission must be 
to do justice to every man, to advance the 
cause of freedom wherever it may be pos- 
sible, and to serve the purposes of peace and 
fulfillment for all nations and men every- 
where, 


Yellowtail Dam 
SPEECH 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida for yield- 
ing to me. As you have stated, this is 
Substantially the House bill, It is the 
exact amount, $244 million, which was 
approved by the House when this legis- 
lation originally passed on February 19. 

This bill does two things. It settles a 
longstanding controversy as to whether 
the United States can condemn Crow 
tribal land for the construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of Yellowtail Dam 
and fixes the compensation for the land 
taken at $244 million. 

There is considerable doubt as to the 
right of the Federal Government to con- 
demn Indian tribal lands. There is no 
question but that Congress by specific 
acts may authorize the condemnation of 
Indian lands despite prior treaty rights, 
statutes or agreements., Three recent 
decisions of United States District Courts 
have not cleared up the doubts about 
whether or not there has been the spe- 
cific grant of authority sufficient to give 
the United States the right to institute 
proceedings in eminent domain. 

On March 10, the District Court for 
the Northern District of South Dakota 
in United States against 9005.22 acres of 
land, more or less, situate in Carson 
County, S. Dak., and Sioux Indians of 
Standing Rock reservation et al., ana- 
lyzed the legislation authorizing and ap- 
Propriating money for the construction 
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of Oake Dam and came to the conclusion 
that the clear congressional intention to 
grant power to condemn the Indian tribal 
land had not been manifested. 

The South Dakota court summarized 
the legal principles applicable to the 
condemnation of Indian tribal lands as 
follows: 

Certain principles of law are not disputed 
by either the tribe or the Government, but 
a recitation of these principles will assist 
in placing the issue here in its proper per- 
spective. The right of eminent domain, 
which Is the power to take private property 
for public use, is an inherent incident of 
sovereignty requiring no constitutional rec- 
ognition, and the provision of the fifth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution that 
just compensation be paid for property taken 
is merely a limitation upon the use of that 
right. United States v. Jones (109 U. S. 513 
(1883) ); United States v. Federal Land Bank 
of St. Paul (8 Cir. 1942, 127 F. 2d 505, 508). 
The right to authorize the exercise of emi- 
nent domain lies only in the Congress, and 
an agency or officer of the United States may 
take property only to the extent of the con- 
gressional authorization. United States v. 
North American Transportation and Trading 
Co. (253 U. S. 330 (1920)); United States v. 
Welch (327 U. S. 546 (1946)); Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S, 579 
(1952)). Congress has the power to author- 
ize the taking of Indian tribal lands. Chero- 
kee Nation v. Southern Kansas Ry. Co. (135 
U. S. 641 (1890)). Where there is a treaty 
with Indians which would otherwise restrict 
the Congress, Congress can abrogate the 
treaty in order to exercise its sovereign right, 
Thomas v. Gay (169 U. S. 264 (1898) ); Choate 
v. Trapp (224 U. S. 665 (1912)). 


The court relied on the prevailing rule 
that “general legislation does not apply 
to Indians” as laid down in Elk v. Wil- 
kins, one hundred and twelfth United 
States Reports, page 94, 1884, and cited 
with approval the following quotation 
from that case: 

The Indian tribes, being within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, were not, 
strictly speaking, foreign states; but they 
were alien nations, distinct political com- 
munities, with whom the United States 
might and habitually did deal, as they 
thought fit, either. through treaties made 
by the President and the Senate, or through 
acts of Congress in the ordinary forms of 
legislation. The members of those tribes 
owed immediate allegiance to their several 
tribes, and were not part of the people of 
the United States. They were in a de- 
pendent condition, a state of pupilage, re- 
sembling that of a ward to his guardian. 
Indians and their property, exempt from 
taxation by treaty or statute of the United 
States, could not be taxed by any State. 
General acts of Congress did not apply to 
Indians, unless so expressed as to clearly 
manifest an intention to include them, 
(112 U. S. at pp. 99, 100). 


In support of its contention that it 
had a right of condemnation over Indian 
tribal land the Government relied on 
five statutes. Two of them were title 
33, United States Code, Annotated, sec- 
tions 591 and 701. ‘These are the 
statutes empowering the Secretary of 
the Army to acquire by condemnation 
lands needed for rivers and harbors proj- 
ects and flood-control projects. The 
third was the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
the fourth, the Public Works Appropria- 
tion Act of 1956 appropriating money for 
Oahe Dam and the fifth was title 40, 
United States Code, Annoted, section 
258a, the Declaration of Taking Act. 
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The court held that all these were 
general statutes and, therefore, did not 
indicate the specific intention of Con- 
gress to authorize the condemnation of 
sence lands under the rules previously 
0 ; 

On March 24 the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
in the case of the Seneca Nation of In- 
dians against Wilber H. Brucker, Secre- 
tary of the Army, decided that “a review 
of the legislative history leading to and 
including the Appropriation Act of 
August 26, 1957, which appropriated and 
earmarked $1 million for the construc- 
tion of the Allegheny Reservoir project 
manifested a clear congressional inten- 
tion to authorize the construction of the 
project,” 

While the Seneca case was an applica- 
tion for an injunction and while the 
Standing Rock case was straight con- 
demnation and while some of the statutes 
involved can be distinguished, it is hard 
to reconcile the twocases. In the Seneca 
case the court found that the general 
language of the Appropriation Act of 
1957 appropriating money for the Alle- 
gheny project even though general legis- 
lation indicated clearly enough the in- 
tention of Congress to abrogate an In- 
dian treaty. The Standing Rock case 
rejected the same contention on the part 
of the Government with respect to the 
Public Works Appropriation Act of 1956. 

The two foregoing cases are here cited 
as indicating the conflict in these cases 
involving the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to condemn Indian tribal lands 
for water resource projects. It will re- 
quire a definitive appellate decision to re- 
solve the question, 

For the present, the right of entry and 
the power to condemn the tribal land 
needed for Yellowtail Dam has been de- 
termined pending appeal. 

The Department of Interior instituted 
an action for the condemnation of the 
tribal lands of the Crow Tribe needed for 
YellowtailDam. Attorneys for the Crow 
Tribe moved to dismiss the action. On 
January 8, 1957, Hon. Charles N. Pray, 
district judge of United States District 
Court, Montana district, denied the mo- 
tion to dismiss in an opinion reported 
in volume 152 Federal Supplements, page 
861. Judge Pray held that the Flood 
Control Act of 1944; the General Con- 
demnation Act and the appropriation 
acts indicated a congressional intention 
to give the Department. of Interior au- 
thority to such condemnation of the Crow 
tribal lands. 

After the passage of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 12 in the other body and its 
amendment and passage in this body an- 
other decision was handed down in the 


‘crow condemnation case. In the inter- 


vening time, Judge Pray had retired and 

the presiding judge was Hon. W. J. Jame- 

son. On May 15, 1958, Judge Jameson 

filed an opinion affirming Judge Pray’s 

previous decision sustaining the right of 

1 United States to condemn Crow tribal 
nd. 

Judge Jameson relied on the Author- 
ization Act—Flood Control Act of 1944— 
the appropriation acts and language in 
the committee reports to find the expres- 
sion of the specific congressional inten- 
tion necessary in these cases. This de- 
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cision may be in conflict with the Stand- 
ing Rock decision and was so treated in 
Judge Jameson’s opinion. The Court 
said “While the case is also distinguish- 
able in some other respects—and was 
distinguished from Judge Pray's prior 
opinion by the court there—it does sup- 
port defendant’s position here.” That 
is, the position of the Crow Tribe that the 
condemnation action should be dis- 
missed. 

Therefore, if the South Dakota court 
is sustained on appeal, the Montana de- 
cision would be questionable; at least in 
view of the conflicting decisions the 
question is open. 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 transfers 
the land needed for Yellowtail Dam from 
the Crow Tribe to the United States so 
there is the specific manifestation of 
congressional intention to take the land 
that a strict application of the rule 
seems to require. Whether the South 
Dakota court or the Montana and Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts are sustained 
on appeal the transfer under Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 would be approved. 

The second part of the controversy 
has been the question of whether or not 
the power-site value should be consid- 
ered in determining just compensation 
for the lands taken. 

The Montana congressional delegation 
has steadfastly contended that the 
waterpower value should be included in 
arriving at just compensation. Consid- 
eration of this value was the justification 
for arriving at the $5 million figure 
which was passed by both Houses of the 
e Congress but vetoed by the Presi- 

ent. 

On the other hand, the Department 
of Interior and Justice has just as stead- 
fastly contended that power-site value 
could not be considered in determining 
just compensation. In the depart- 
mental report, the Secretary of the 
Interior said— 

Under the constitutional concept of just 
compensation an owner of land taken by 
the Government is ordinarily entitled to re- 
celve compensation measured by the fair 
market value of the land considering the 
uses Of which that land is capable, or to 
which it reasonably may be expected to be 
adapted, by the owner or a purchaser other 
than the condemnor, It is the loss to the 
owner of such value, as well as severance 
damage, which is the loss, if any, occasioned 
by the taking in the value of the owner's re- 
maining lands, that is encompassed within 
the term “just compensation.” And, as re- 
cently as January 23 of this year in United 
States v. Twin City Power Co. (24 L. W. 4073) 
the Supreme Court reaffirmed the principle 
enunciated in United States v. Chandler- 
Dunbar’ Water Power Co. (229 U. S. 53 
(1913)), that the adaptability of land as a 
site for a hydroelectric project, thet is to 
say, power-site value, is not an element to 
be considered by the courts in determining 
Just compensation in the constitutional 
sense when the United States is the con- 
demnor of land bordering a navigable 
stream. 7 


Nevertheless, the Secretary negotiated 
with the Crow Tribe and made an offer 
of $142 million. 

In 1951 in an effort to arrive at an ami- 
cable agreement which could be recom- 
mended to the Congress for its approval, the 
Department proposed to the Crow Tribe a 
payment of $1,500,000 for the tribal land re- 
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quired for the Yellowtail unit. As indicated 
earlier herein, at that time it was considered 
that the land required embraced a somewhat 
larger area than that presently contem- 
Plated. The proposal of $1,500,000 was again 
presented to the tribe in December of 1953. 
In each instance, the proposal was rejected. 
(Department of Interior. report on H. J. Res. 
516, 84th Cong.) 


In his veto message on the award of 
$5 million, President Eisenhower re- 
jected powersite value as an element of 
just compensation on the basis of the 
Twin City Power case cited above and 
after eliminating the waterpower value 
concluded that an award of $5 million 
was “extravagant.” 

Since the passage of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 12 in the House, we have had a 
judicial determination of the question of 
whether or not waterpower or powersite 
value is to be considered as a part of just 
compensation, This was the second 
part of Judge Jameson’s decision in the 
case of United States against 5677.94 
acres of land, more or less, of the Crow 
Reservation and other Civil No. 1825 
above mentioned. 

Judge Jameson distinguished the 
Twin City case and held it was not con- 
trolling in the instant litigation. It was 
held that the Twin City Power Co. case 
was limited to its application to a navi- 
gable stream. Then Judge Jameson or- 
dered that the issue of whether or not 
the Big Horn River was navigable should 
be tried on July 8, 1958. 

But, regardless of the issue of naviga- 
bility, Judge Jameson held that the 
waterpower value must be considered as 
a part of just compensation because of 
section 10 of the Crow Allotment Act of 
1920 that the lands “chiefly valuable for 
the development of waterpower shall be 
reserved from allotment or other dis- 
position for the benefit of the Crow 
Tribe of Indians.” The court further 
relied on the proviso of section 110e of 
the Federal Power Act, title 16, United 
States Code, annotated, section 803e: 

Provided, That when licenses are issued 
involving the use of Government dams or 
other structures owned by the United States 
or tribal lands embraced within Indian res- 
ervations the Commission shall, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the case of such tribal lands, subject to 
approval of the Indian tribe having jurisdic- 
tion of such lands as provided in section 476 
of title 25, fix a reasonable annual charge for 
the use thereof. 


Under this section, the Montana 
Power Co. rents a power site for Kerr 
Dam from the Flathead Indians on the 
Flathead Reservation. The comparison 
between Kerr Dam and Yellowtail was 
made when this bill was originally de- 
bated but it merits a brief mention here. 
Kerr Dam has a capacity of 180,000 kilo- 
watts compared to the 200,000 at Yel- 

—iowtail. The storage capacity of the two 
dams is approximately the same. Two 
thousand one hundred acres of tribal 
land was taken at Kerr Dam in com- 
parison to the 7,000 acres to be taken for 
Yellowtail. Under the present agree- 
ment the Montana Power Co. says the 
Flathead Tribe $175,000 per year for 
rental for the Kerr site. This is subject 
to renegotiation after 20 years, which 
will be in 1959, and after 50 years the 
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title to the dam reverts to the tribe 
under the present contract. Even if re- 
negotiation does not result in an in- 
creased rental, the rental over the 50 
years will total $7,375,000. 

On the basis of the formula for water- 
power value in the Pelton Dam case in 
Oregon by the Interior Department's 
own figures the value at Yellowtail would 
be between $3,710,000 and $4,575,000. 

So the waterpower value may be con- 
siderably more than $2,500,000. This is 
not an open-ended thing, however. Any 
condemnation authorization would re- 
quire that the Federal Government pay 
just compensation and the Federal 
court can be relied upon to protect the 
interests of both the Government and 
the tribe and equitably apply the rules 
of law. i 

The money provided for here would 
have to be appropriated because of lan- 
guage in the current appropriation bills 
preventing the use of Missouri Basin 
account money for Yellowtail Dam. 

In justification of the conference com- 
mittees’ decision to pérmit the Crow 
Tribe to sue for any additional amount 
believed to be justified I can do no bet- 
ter than to quote the recommendations 
of the Department of the Interior in the 
1956 departmental report: 

Whatever the amount provided by the 
Congress, in the absence of agreement by 
the tribe to accept such sum in full and final 
settlement of all tribal claims for the trans- 
fer to the United States of the tribe's in- 
terest in the lands in question, the tribe, in 
our judgment, would be entitled under sec- 
tion 1505 of title 28 of the United States 
Code to a judicial determination of whether 
any additional amount is required to consti- 
tute just compensation. The availability of 
judicial review would be made entirely clear 
by expressly providing for jurisdiction in the 
Court of Claims under section 1505, This 
section confers jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to determine any Indian tribal 
claim accruing after August 13, 1946, if such 
claim is one “arising under the Constitution, 
laws or treaties of the United States 
or is one which otherwise would be cogniz- 
able in the Court of Claims if the claimant 
were not an Indian tribe.” 

In that event, however, if the Congress is 
to provide a sum of $1,500,000 or more, rela- 
tively early judicial review should be required 
and it should also be clear that the amount 
provided by the Congress, together with the 
rights reserved to the tribe in the legislation, 
is to be considered by the Court of Claims 
in arriving at a judicial conclusion as to just 
compensation. 


I hope this conference report is 
adopted. 


Fulfillment of the Scriptures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the spring 1958 issue of Land and Life. 
The magazine is published by the Jewish 
National Fund. 
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Mr. George L. Peterson is chief of the 
Agricultural and Water Resources Divi- 
sion of the United States Operations 
Mission to Israel, His recent tour of 
major Jewish National Fund projects 
prompted the following letter of praise 
for those activities. The United States 
Operations Mission to Israel functions 
under the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES OPERATIONS MISSION CHIEF IN 
IsraEL Laubs Worx or JNF, LIKENS Ir 70 
WITNESSING "FULFILLMENT OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES'"—QGEORCE L, PrTerson— TELLS or 
PROGRESS AT ADULLAM, JERUSALEM HILLS, 
AND NEGEV IN LETTER TO KKL Heap IN 
JERUSALEM 
“Seeing the work that the Jewish National 

Fund is carrying on in restoring these lands 

to their former beauty and fruitfulness is 

almost ilke witnessing the fulfillment of the 

Scripture: ‘And the desert shall rejoice and 

blossom.’ “ 

These are the words written by George L. 
Peterson, Chief of the Agricultural and 
Water Resources Division of the United 
States Operations Mission to Israel, in a 
letter to Joseph Weitz, Director of the Land 
Development Division of the JNF in Jeru- 
salem. The letter, dated April 10, 1958, was 
an expression of acknowledgment and thanks 
to the JNF for arranging various field trips 
that took Mr. Peterson and his party to 
Adullam, the Jerusalem Hills, the Idmit 
Plateau, and the Northern Negey, where 
large-scale JNF land-reclamation and deyel- 
opment projects are under way. 

The United States official admitted that 
When he came to Israel his first impression 
was that “there was not much promise in 
the ‘promised land,’ particularly in the moun- 
tains and hilly regions which constitute such 
& large part of the country.” 

“When I first visited the Adullam area in 
August 1957, where a new settlement was to 
be established, hardly a stone had been 
Cleared nor a building started, “Mr. Peterson 
wrote. “Now the settlers are moving into 
the houses that have been built in the seven 
communities. The parcels of land have been 
cleared, and the rocks piled high in a neat 
row in the hills of Jerusalem present a scenic 
Patchwork like a homemade quilt. The 
plateau summit of Idmit in the north, where 
we took pictures of the Arab natives and 
was reached only by the new road up steep 
hills, provided a panoramic view for miles 
in all directions. Finally, the containment 
of the sand dunes in the Northern Negev area 
by planting tamarisks to prevent the sand 
from blowing over other good land was some- 
thing new and noyel. The soft cover of 
green grass and yellow flowers underneath 
the trees seem to indicate that those sand 
dunes are well anchored. 

“These things I have seen. There is much 
more that the Jewish National Fund has 
done to make the land productive and able 
to support settlers which I have not seen in 
Galilee, Samaria, Judea, and even in the 
barren Negev. There must be great compen- 
sation in the satisfaction that must be yours 
for the benefit you are rendering your 
country.” 

Mr. Peterson concluded his lettér with an 
offer of assistance from his office within the 
framework of the United States Operations 
Mission to Israel, 

Following is the full text of Mr. Peterson's 
letter: 

Mr. JOSEPH Wertz, 

Director, Division for Land Develop- 
ment, Jewish National Fund, Jerusa- 
lem. 

Dear Ma. Werrz: I am grateful to you and 
your coworkers, particularly Mr. Scharf, for 
the trips that have been arranged in order 
that I might become acquainted with the 
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activities of the Jewish National Pund in land 
reclamation and afforestation in Israel, 
These trips, and the able explanation by 
those who have been my guides, have given 
me an opportunity to gain at firsthand an 
understanding of the activities which the 
Jewish National Fund js carrying on in the 
development of Israel’s agricultural land in 
general and the country’s hilly regions in 
particular, 

When I came to Israel, my first impression 
was that there was not much promise in the 
promised land, particularly in the mountains 
and hilly regions which constitute such a 
large part of the country. Seeing the work 
that the Jewish National Fund is carrying 
on in restoring these lands to their former 
beauty and fruitfulmess is almost like wit- 
nessing the fulfillment of the Scripture— 
“And the desert shall rejoice and blossom.” 

When I first visited the Adullam area in 
August 1957, where a new settlement was to 
be established, hardly a stone had been 
cleared nor a building started. Now the set- 
tlers are moving into the houses that have 
since been built in the seven communities. 
The parcels of land that have been cleared 
and the rocks piled high in neat rows in 
the hilis of Jerusalem present a scenic patch- 
work like a homemade quilt. The plateau 
summit of Idmit in the north, where we 
took pictures of the Arab natives and was 
reached only by the new road up steep hills, 
provided a panoramic view for miles in all 
directions. Finally, the containment of the 
sand-dunes in the northern Negev area by 
planting of tamarisks to prevent the sand 
from blowing over other good land, was 
something new and novel. The soft cover 
of green grass.and yellow flowers underneath 
the trees seem to indicate that these sand- 
dunes are well anchored. 

The things I have seen. There is much 
more that the Jewish National Fund has done 
to make the land productive and able to sup- 
port settlers, which I have not seen, in the 
Galllee, Samaria, Judea, and even in the bar- 
ren Negev. 

There must be great compensation in the 

satisfaction that must be yours for the ben- 
efit you are rendering your country. If, with- 
in the framework USOM operates, my office 
can be of assistance in your work, we shall 
be glad to do so. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE L, PETERSON., 
Chief, Agriculture and Water Re- 
sources Division, 


Dedication of Campus for Alaska Meth- 
odist University at Anchorage, Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
2 THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
with Alaska and its future on every 
tongue and in every heart and mind, I 
desire to invite attention to a signifi- 
cant event in the educational and spirit- 
ual development of Alaska. 

On June 30, 1958, ground was broken 
at Anchorage, largest Alaskan commu- 


nity, for the construction of Alaska 


Methodist University, which formally 
will open its doors to students in the 
autumn of 1960, 2 years hence. 
needs such scholastic opportunities. 

By happy beneficence and coincidence, 
June 30 was the very day that the Senate 
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of the United States made Alaska the 
49th State—and on this day the campus 
was begun for Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

As a Senator from Oregon, I am par- 
ticularly proud that the campus of 
Alaska Methodist University was pre- 
sented to Bishop A. Raymond Grant, a 
constituent of mine and a resident of my 
native city of Portland. Bishop Grant 
is the Methodist spiritual leader for the 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska—or, per- 
haps, I should merely say “for the Pacific” 
Northwest,” because Alaska is now of- 
ficially an integral part of the Pacific 
Northwest. It is characteristic of Bishop 
Grant's broad vision and enlightened 
attitude that Alaska Methodist Univer- 
sity has been projected, planned, -and 
started under his auspices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Anchorage 
Daily Times of June 30, 1958, describing 
the groundbreaking for Alaska Method- 
ist University, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPRESSIVE RITES Mark DEDICATION 
(By Betty Brenner) 

Alaska Methodist University will open its 
doors to its first students in the fall of 1960, 
Dr. Donald F. Ebright, president-elect, an- 
nounced yesterday as the college campus 
was dedicated, 

The university will thus become the first 
4-year church-related liberal arts college. 
It will be located south of Goose Lake be- 
tween Lake Otis and Boniface Roads. 

The first spades of dirt for the first build- 
ing, a classroom-administration building, 
were turned yesterday by Dr. Ebright and 
Bishop A. Raymond Grant, chairman of the 
board of trustees, while hundreds of 
Anchorage residents stood on a gently slop- 
ing knoll to watch. 

Manley and Mayer, local architects, have 
been asked to complete drawings of the first 
building so that the university can call for 
bids in February and construction = begin 
as early as possible next spring. 

Dr. Ebright said that on his desk there 
are now applications from 85 persons who 
wish to teach in the new university, Those 
selected will be persons of both academic 
achievement and known religious worth, he 
added. 

“We have started to build, “he sad. We 
know this jungle will become a university 
as this Territory is in the process of becom- 
ing a State. Come back here 10 years from 
today and you will see buildings, roads, stu- 
dent body—a community. Let us arise and 
build.” 

Bishop A. Frank Smith, of Houston, Tex. 
president of the Division of National Mis- 
sions of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Church, presided at the service. 
He said, “There will be a day when this 
occasion will have become noteworthy in- 
deed as the beginning of the inevitable de- 
velopment of this great institution in the 
days and years to come.” 

George Sharrock, secretary of the board of 
trustees, presented the deed of the campus 
to Dr. H. Conwell Snoke, treasurer of the 
Division of National Missions, who pre- 
sented the campus to Bishop Grant. The 
bishop performed the act of dedication. 

Congratulations came from Dr. Earl Jack- 
man, secretary for the work in Alaska of 
the Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterlan Church; Waino Hendrickson, act- 
ing governor; Dr. Ernest Patty, president of 
the University of Alaska; the Reverend Fred 
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McGinnis, superintendent of Methodist 
work in Alaska; the Reverend Frank J. 
Walkup, chairman of the advisory board of 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College; Brig. Gen. 
Morris O. Edwards, chief of staff of the Alas- 
kan command; and Mayor Anton Anderson. 


A Letter to the Reverend C. B. Lucas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr, Speaker, 
several months ago 80 ministers in At- 
lanta and some of the surrounding terri- 
tory prepared and circulated a statement 
on the subject of race relations. 

Some of the more ardent advocates of 
integration erroneously took this as 
being indication that the people of At- 
Janta and Georgia were weakening in 
their determination to maintain segre- 
gation, 

I know of my own knowledge that some 
of those who signed this so-called mani- 
festo do not believe in and do not want 
integration. I expect that some of them 
who signed it do believe in and do want 
integration. But whatever may have 
been in the minds of those who signed 
this statement, it certainly has not had 
the effect of weakening the determina- 
tion of the people in Atlanta and Georgia 
to maintain segregation in schools, 
churches, or any of our other institutions. 

There was recently forwarded to me 
a copy of a letter written by one of the 
outstanding citizens in my district to a 
minister who did not sign this so-called 
manifesto. Hon. George Dean, of Col- 
lege Park, Ga., wrote a letter to his 
former pastor, Rey. C. B. Lucas, in 
which he discussed in considerable de- 
tail some of the statements contained in 
the article signed by the 80 ministers. 
Among other things, he pointed out that 
80 ministers constitute a very small per- 
centage of the number of ministers in the 
Atlanta. metropolitan area. He also 
points out the fallacies and inaccuracies 
in many of the statements contained in 
this article. 

Mr. Dean is an educated, well-informed 
man of wide experience in education, 
business, and civic affairs. He has 
taught school for 24 years. He is a mem- 
ber of the bar, and has served as judge 
of the recorder's court of the city of 
College Park for 24 years. I have known 
him personally for all of that period of 
time, and I do not believe there is any 
person in the district which I represent 
who is better qualified than Mr. Dean to 
speak on the subject of justice to the 
Negro in education, the courts, and other 
areas of life, 

I have read the copy of Mr. Dean's 
letter to Reverend Lucas with much in- 
terest, and believe it will be appreciated 
by all persons who are interested in hav- 
ing a true picture of this subject pre- 
sented. 3 

I have secured unanimous consent to 
insert the letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, and pursuant to that unanimous 
consent, I insert it herewith: 
The Reverend C. B, Lucas, 
Care of The Church of the Incarnation, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dran Mn. Lucas: Our conversation of last 
Wednesday evening was pleasant for several 
reasons. Not the least was that it set me 
to thinking of you and of those days when 
you were my rector. 

I remember your sermons, Like a rock in 
a weary land, they gave comfort because they 
were based on the great authority, the Bible, 
and not on the arguments of modern sociolog- 
gists and anthropologists, or on the 
nostrums of the prophets of happiness 
at“ any cost. I remember your visiting 
me while I was at home with a broken 
ankle, using taxicab service, the charges com- 
ing from your small salary. I remember your 
returning, protected with brown wrapping 
paper, the books you had borrowed from me. 
I remember how we delighted in recounting 
the glories of our southern heritage, and the 
pride we had in the service of your father 
and of my grandfathers, who did their full 
measure of duty in the Army of Robert E. 
Lee. 
Recently, I have read further tributes to 
the South's herole past: There is in history, 
no devotion not religious, no constancy, not 
meant for success that can furnish a paral- 
lel to the devotion and constancy of the 
South in this extraordinary war” (Wood- 
row Wilson), Again: “The southerners, out- 
numbered more than 3 to 1, and incompa- 
rably more heavily outweighed in resources, 
defended their flag for 4 years of intense suf- 
fering and heroic action. Now, we can realize 
that the courage and endurance of southern 
men and women, and the stainless purity and 
gentleness of the soldier who led their hosts 
to war, are among the imperishable posses- 
sions of our common national past.“ A New 
Englander, James Truslow Adams, wrote the 
quotation just above. He gave this descrip- 
tion of Reconstruction I: There is no par- 
allel for the situation in the history of 
modern civilization, and it is almost incred- 
ible that it occurred within our own country. 
No civilized victor was ever more ungenerous," 
An evil genius of the period was Thaddeus 
Stevens, whom Adams appraises thusly, Per- 
haps the most despicable, malevolent, and 
morally deformed character who has ever 
risen to high power in America.” 

Sir Winston Churchill, who has a rare and 
exceptional comprehension of the significant 
in history, appreciates the South's contribu- 
tion to the apic story of the English Speaking 
People. By the end of 1863, the South knew 
they had lost the war, and would be con- 
quered and flattened. It is one of the en- 
during glories of the American Nation, that 
this made no difference to the Confederate's 
resistance, The departure of hope, left only 
the resolve to perish arms in hand. Better 
their complete destruction than that history, 
should record that they had yielded. Any 
man can be trampled down by superior force, 
and death, in whatever shape it comes, is only 
death, which comes to all, 

Once again we of the South are the vic- 
tims of a reconstruction that is just as dia- 
bolical as the first. Once again force is used 
against us to compel us to conform to the 
will of others in matters of no concern to 
them but of vital importance to us. This cru- 
sade, although conceived in far off places, 
musters assistance from groups within our 
midst. 

Knowing you as I do, it was not necessary 
for you to tell me that you had refused to 
sign the declaration of beliefs on the racial 
problem, issued by 80 ministers in the Atlanta 
area, nor that, for lack of sufficient interest, 
you had failed to read it. 2 

n ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New 
York City, thinking that he had found a 
pearl of great price, had this declaration 
printed in the CONGRESIONAL RECORD of Janu- 
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ary 30, 1958, under the heading “Atlanta 
Clergy Speaks Out." Mutter, stationed some 
distance from the scene, does not know that 
the 80 comprise only a fractional part of the 
more than a thousand ministers who serve 
this neighborhood. Neither does he know 
that among the 80 are professors of theology: 
college presidents, and employees of the Na- 
tional and Atlanta Council of Churches. 
Neither does he know that many of the 
churches have 3 ministers, who could very 
appropriately be called minister No. 1, min- 
ister No. 2, and minister No. 3, and invariably 
when minister No, 1 endorsed the declara- 
tion, ministers Nos. 2 and 3, agreeably, tact- 
fully, and diplomatically followed sult. 
Doubtless he Is not aware that the names 
of those importuned to sign, and who did not, 
are far more numerous, far more distinguish- 
ed, and far more influential than the names 
of those who subscribed to the document. 
More significantly, and this may distress 
Congressman Mutter, the practices of the 80 
do not conform to their published statement 
and do not differ from the social habits, cus- 
tom, and behavior commonly and generally 
sanctioned by the community. Stating 1t 
bluntly, words without action are worthless. 
To further enlighten. the Congressman, far 
removed from the scene, the 80, with few ex- 
ceptions, live in and serve the north side of 
Atlanta, while the Negro population 18 
centered in the south side. The south side 
has the Negro, the north side has the cour- 
ageous ministers, 

This declaration of the 80, follows closely 
the usual pattern of misrepresentation. Too 
often, we remain silent, largely for the 
reason that we have been indoctrinated with 
the idea that to speak in defense of our cul- 
ture Is, for some reason, simply not done: 
To do so is to mark one as a person from the 
lowest level of society. However, since you 
did not read this indictment of the South, 
I want to quote and analyze certain state- 
ments made by the 80. For instance: "In this 
statement we represent no one but ourselves.” 

Iam afraid this is true. If it is not true, 
and there are others who find that the 
statement represents their views, their num- 
ber is small, 

“Racial injustice.” This phrase is parroted 
all over the land. As the judge of recorder’s 
court in College Park for the past 24 years, 
I am not aware of any injustice practiced in 
law enforcement, As a lifelong resident of 
Georgia, not forgetting the obligation my 
honor places on me, I am aware of no racial 
injustice present in Georgia in any field of 
human life. To even a casual reader of to- 
day's news, it Is clear that the crimes com- 
mitted are not by white against Negro, but 
by Negro against Negro, and Negro against 
white. This is true in the South, and I 
believe, it is true in the North. 

As a teacher in the Fulton County Schools 
for 24 years, I am not aware of any racial 
injustice existing in the economic field. 
Negro teachers draw the same pay that white 
teachers receive, and it is the Negro teachers 
who drive the newest, shiniest and longest 
automobiles. 

Racial injustice Is not present in the realm 
of politics in Georgia. The same qualifica- 
tions for voting must be met by all citizens. 
Negros vote in Georgia, and vote In large 
and decisive numbers, 

“Hatred and scorn for those of another 
race.“ 

This charge cannot be leveled legitimately 
against the white people, who provide funds 
for the Negro's welfare checks, and for his 
drugs, his medical, hospital, and surgical 
needs. 

Health centers throughout the county give 
the Negro every type of attention that his 
condition demands. An ultramodern hos- 
pital, the Hughes Spalding Pavilion, was re- 
centiy erected for Negroes who have the 
means to pay for hospital services. A pub- 
lished report telis us that the pavilion is 
operating at a deficit. Only 32 of its 116 
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beds were occupied, The peak number of 
Patients at one time was 39. So the total 
number of Fulton County Negroes, above the 
89 mentioned, receiving hospital care at that 
moment, were doing so at the expense of 
the taxpayers. 

As to Negroes being supported by taxpay- 
ers through welfare checks, there comes to 
mind the case of the Negro couple brought 
before me for fighting. This couple had 
children and were unmarried. I postponed 
the trial for a week, promising to dismiss the 
charges, if they would appear the following 
week with proof that they had, in the mean- 
time, married. When their case was called, 
they told me that they had not married, but 
preferred. instead to receive a fine. These 
People did not want to lose the checks 
issued for the care of illegitimate children, as 
they would have, had they married. 

Many Negro women operate on what might 
be called an assembly line for the produc- 
tion of illegitimates. With the welfare 
checks provided for the care of the children, 
they support idle and able-bodied males. 

The son of a prominent College Park Negro 
businessman appeared before me and ad- 
mitted to being the father of five illegit- 
imate children, all with different mothers, 
Economic status has nothing to do with 
the problem. A Negro couple frequently 
brought into court for assaults on each 
other are not married; yet there are 5 chil- 
dren in the home, representing, according 
to the man, the reproductive activity of 3 
different men. He, the current favorite, a 
loader for a trucking line, draws a weekly 
take-home pay of 898. 

Congressman Mutter probably does not 
know of the advantage the Negro in Georgia 
holds in gaining a college education. 
Neither do most Georgians know the com- 
Plete story, because of the iron curtain that 
our foreign-owned monopolistic press raises 
between us and the news, 

There are five Negro universities in At- 
lanta, privately owned and of nationwide 
reputation. These universities are more 
richly endowed, thanks to northern philan- 
thropists, than any white college in the 
State. In addition, there aré three colleges 
for Negroes operated by the State, located 
in these cities, Albany, Fort Valley, and 
Savannah. The campus in Savannah is a 
thing of beauty with its great oaks and 
Spanish moss. There is a State school in 
Macon for the Negro blind. 

Yet a unique plan financed by the tax- 
Payers of Georgia permits Negro youths to 
attend the college of their choice anywhere 
in the United States, which will accept them, 
at the same cost of attending a State col- 
lege in Georgia, This arrangement has three 
provisions: 

1, The State pays the differential in tui 
tion, if it exists, between that charged by 
the out-of-State school and the tuition costs 
of the State university system. 

2. The State pays cost of transportation 
to the out-of-State college and the return 
to Georgia. 

3. The State gives each student under the 
plan $100 to meet possible differences in 
living cost between the out-of-State location 
and Georgia. This year 2,183 Negroes are 
receiving their college education under this 
method. 

Right to full privileges of first-class citi- 
zenship. The phrase “first-class citizenship” 
is a logical offshoot of “second-class citizens,” 
a term invented by the NAACP. There is no 
business or profession that is barred to the 
Negro in Georgia, and he is found in all of 
them. I know of no right that he does not 
enjoy except the right to impose his pres- 
ence, socially, where he has not been invited. 

The enjoyment of rights demands recipro- 
cal duties. In DeKalb County, a prosperous 
and populous county adjacent to Fulton 
County, jury commissioners recently called 
On Negro leaders to present names of out- 
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standing members of their race for prospec- 


tive jury duty. The leaders offered 192 names. 
Of the-number, only 27 were on the county 
tax digest, and therefore eligible to serve. 

“The use of the word ‘integration’ in con- 
nection with our schools and other areas of 
life has been unfortunate, since to many that 
term has become synonomous with amalga- 
mation.” 

Please notice the frugality of the 80 in 
the use of words. Only 4 words, “other areas 
of lite“ and that embraces, as the 80 know 
and as you and I know, every field of human 
contact. The NAACP and their fellow 
travelers are thorough in their planning. 

Let's examine the implication that inte- 
gration and amalgamation are not synony- 
mous words, With Roget's Thesaurus, Web- 
ster’s synonyms, and Funk and Wagnall's 
New Standard Dictionary as authorities, we 
find: 

“Amalgamate: Blend, merge, coalesce, fuse, 
combine, unite, join, consolidate, unify, to 
combine into a single body or a uniform 
whole; 

“Integrate: To unite into one whole; 
bringing together the parts in one whole, 
totality, completeness, indivisibility; usually 
it suggests a complete fusion or coalescence 
of particulars with loss therefore of their 
separate identities; as integration of the 
races into a single people.” 

So it is possible that the many can accu- 
rately and unerringly read the handwriting 
on the wall, When the same peril confronted 
us in Reconstruction I, a great Georgian 
warned that, “With a thorough intermin- 
gling of whites and blacks accomplished, the 
lower and weaker elements of the races 
would begin to fuse and the process of amal- 
gamation would have begun.” 

Now from the manifesto: 

“To suggest that a recognition of the 
rights of Negroes to full privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and to such necessary con- 


tacts as might follow, would inevitably result ` 


in intermarriage is to cast as serious and un- 
justified aspersion upon the white race as 
upon the Negro race.“ 

I call your attention to the éxpression, 
“other areas of life,” these four little words 
from the quotation immediately preceding 
the above excerpt, and these words, to suci? 
necessary contacts as might follow.” Who 
can fail to see the real objective of the 80? 

The attitude of the 80 toward the matter 
of intermarriage is casual, naive, and un- 
realistic, Miscegenation in the United States 
is confined to these regions that practice 
integration. Race mixing is an accepted 
way of life in most Latin American coun- 
tries, resulting in a mixed, mongrelized, and 
mulatto civilization, so unstable that self- 
government has proyed impossible among 
them, and strong men with bayonets work 
their will. 

“Free choice of both.” These words are in 
the exact form of the answer invariably given 
by NAACP leaders when asked if they favor 
intermarriage. News and pictures of inter- 
racial marriages and statistics on application 
for licenses for such marriages are featured 
in Negro nes, Sociologists are now 
speculating on how long it will take for the 
Negro to lose his racial identity by being 
assimilated into the white race. 

As evidence of what the objective of the 
Negro is, please observe the significance of 
the worldwide furor aroused over the death 
of one Negro, Till, whose father, despite the 
tears of Henry Luce, died from the same sick- 
ness that the son did. No one believes that 
the mass h was occasioned solely by 
the death of Till. Instead it was aroused by 
the cause of his death—the implication that 
the person of a white woman is not subject 
to the bestial overtures of a Negro. This ideal 
of the sacrosanctity of the white woman must 
be destroyed if the Negro is to enjoy the “full 
privileges of American citizenship.” 
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I know that you, as well as T, look with 
loathing and horror on the marriage of 
whites with a race only recently removed 
from cannibalistic savagery, whose only in- 
troduction to civilization has been through 
the white man, and whose principal contri- 
butions to civilization are the tom-tom, 
boogie-woogie, and an unorthodox use of the 
switchblade knife. 

Authorities on Africa and the African have 
this so say: “The African has domesticated 
no animals, has developed no agricultural 
crops. Every beast he possesses, every vege- 
table he eats, except for the fruit of the in- 
digenous West African Oil Palm, has come 
from Asia, or Arabia, on the East, or the 
Americans, en the West.” 

A United Press release tells the Interest- 
ing story of a west African senator who was 
eaten recently by his constituents while on a 
grassroots tour. 

From an Associated Press item I read that 
frightened African mothers wrecked a new 
Presbyterian church to protect their children 
from Tokoloshe, a sprite, which the children 
said had entered the church. 

Have you read the speeches of Henry W. 
Grady, delivered during Reconstruction I? 
Henry W. Grady, once editor and owner of 
the Atlanta Constitution, is the embodiment 
of that paper's Lares et Penates, to whom 


daily orisons are still offered. However, like 


all earthly gods, while he continues to be 
worshipped, his teaching and messages are 
forgotten and ignored, 

I quote these words of the great Grady: 
“The South can never be driven into ac- 
cepting the social intermingling of the races. 
If there is no racial instinct or prejudice, the 
mixing of the races would mean amalgama- 
tlon. We add, in perfect frdnkness, how- 
ever, that if no such instinct existed, the 
South would by every means in its power, 
so strengthen then the race prejudice that 
it would do the work, and hold the strength 
and stubbornness of instinct.” 

“Those who would put the Negro racé in 
supremacy, would work against infallible de- 
cree, for the white race can never submit 
to its domination, because the white race 
is the superior race. The races and tribes 
of the earth are of Divine origin. Behind 
the laws of man and the decrees of war, 
stands the law of God. What God hath 
separated, let no man put together.” 

“I declare that the truth above all others— 
Is that the white race must dominate for- 
ever in the South, because it is the white 
race, and superior to that race by which its 
supremacy is threatened.” Grady lived be- 
fore the Rosenwald Foundation began stick- 
ing ribands in the coats of editors. 

When Jeremiah asked his rhetorical ques- 
tion, “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots?“ he thought an afirma- 
tive answer was impossible. We know bet- 
ter. Today we can give an affirmative re- 
sponse to the first part: Yes; by integra- 
tion. 

To continue with the words of the 80: "As 
Americans and Christians we have an obli- 
gation to obey the law.” 

I think that depends on which law we 
are discussing, for law obedience seems to be 
a selective proposition. Prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
was written into the United States Con- 
stitution, and its operation was duly imple- 
mented by acts of Congress. (In contrast, 
the word “education” does not appear in the 
Constitution. Neither has Congress seen fit 
to enforce the 14th amendment by appro- 
priate legislation.) Yet we witnessed a uni- 
versal and nationwide disregard for the pro- 
hibition law, that reached into the White 
House itself. Twenty-three thousand speak- 
easies supplied the thirsty and rebellious citi- 
zens of New York City; now headquarters for 
the current war cry, we must obey the law 
of the land.” Atlanta newspaper editors and 
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Atlanta city officials, fearing that conven- 
tions will shun the city with resultant finan- 
cial loss to the business interests if the law 
of the State is enforced locally, militantly 
support Atlanta's liquor pouring law which 
is in direct violation of the Georgia law 
regulating the retail sale of liquor, and has 
been so interpreted by Georgia's Court of 
Appeals and by the assistant city attorney of 
Atlanta. 

Here is an opportunity for the 80, inter- 
ested in obedience to law, to sound the 
trumpet and march to war. So far they have 
been strangely silent. 

“Those who feel that this decision (school 
education) was in error have every right 
to work for an alteration in the decree, either 
through a further change In the Supreme 
Court's interpretation of the law, or through 
an amendment; to the Constitution.” 

Are the authors of these words so simple 
as to believe that the few States of the Deep 
South have the political power to work such 
changes in the face of opposition from the 
self-righteous national majority? John Cal- 
houn knew long ago that our only protection 
from the tyranny of this up was the 
exercise of the majority's dence, the 
existence of which has never been manifested 
in its treatment of us. I have no obligation 
as an American or as a churchman, in the 
knowledge of the hopelessness of gaining 
redress in the manner suggested, to obey 
what I consider a monstrous perversion of 
the law and an unwarranted invasion of the 
rights of parents. I had rather follow 
Antigone in her “nor did I deem thy edicts 
strong enough, coming from mortal man, to 
set at nought the unwritten laws of God.” 

All students of history applaud those Scots 
who drew blood from their veins to sign 
the covenant to defend with their lives the 
church of their choice against the outside 
domination of Charles Stuart and his Arch- 
bishop Laud. Today white southerners are 
confronted with direct interference from out- 
siders who do not practice what they preach, 
in matters most intimately affecting the wel- 
fare of their children. 

“Hatred, defiance, and violence are not the 
answer to our problem.” I prefer to rely on 
law but every law or proposed law designed 
to prevent racial intermixture is fought by 
the usual well-known groups, led by our 
absentee-owned press. Cunningly, the ob- 
jective, separation of the races, is never at- 
tacked. The broadsides are hurled against 
the proponents of the suggested measures and 
against the methods themselves. Hatred, 
defiance, and violence have been used re- 
cently by the United States and with the 
blessing of the church against German, Jap- 
anese, Russian, Korean, and Chinese who 
never posed the threat to the most intimate 
phases of our lives that we face from our 
enemies within. Recently we have witnessed, 
what is described by Senator Russet. as the 
sorriest page in American history, the in- 
vasion of Little Rock by booted storm troop- 
ers In the uniform of the United States Army, 
who violently placed the steel of their bayo- 
nets against the throats of unarmed and 
helpless schoolchildren, Martin Luther, 
Thomas More, John Bunyan, John Hampden, 
Thomas Cranmer, William Tyndale, and 
others met the law with defiance. Washing- 
ton and Lee, Episcopalians both, the greatest 
figures in our history, met the tyranny of 
the law with defiance, and, yes, with a sub- 
lime display of violence. 

“Resorts to violence and to economic re- 
prisals as a means to avoid the granting of 
legal (?) rights to other citizens are never 
justified.” 

This is a case of setting up a strawman 
to be knocked down. What legal rights are 
denied? What injustices are practiced? 
Again we see antiwhite blas in the manifesto. 
The economic reprisals evidently opposed 
are those directed against the Negro—and 
only one has come to notice—a minor one 
at Americus, Ga, I am sure that the 
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Eighty join the national majority in char- 
acterizing the Negro leader of boycotts 
against. whites at Tallahassee, Montgomery. 
and Tuskegee as the American Gandhi. To 
be accurate, the first economic boycott and 
reprisal (and directed against an entire sec- 
tion of the Nation, the South with its segre- 
gation laws) came from the presiding bish- 
op of the church of our membership. He, 
with a stroke of his pen, canceled the ac- 
ceptance of an inyitation, extended in good 
faith by Houston, Tex., for the general con= 
vention to meet in that city in 1955. This 
invitation had been accepted by the general 
convention with full knowledge that segre- 
gation is the law of Houston. This law was 
used by the bishop as his excuse to violaté 
the code of good manners. 

“The public school system must not be 
destroyed.” 

The courageous ministers should so cau- 
tion the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The schools will be destroyed when the 
Negro is placed in the white schools—witness 
the happenings in New York, Washington 
and elsewhere in the North. Closing the 
schools does not disturb me as much as it 
does the Eighty. Yet I am more directly 
concerned than they in the schools remain- 
ing open. My wife and I earn our living 
as employees of a public school system and 
we have our children enrolled in them, Iam 
happy to assure you that the public schools 
will be closed in the event that United States 
tyranny prevalls. 

“Communication between responsible lead- 
ers of the races must be maintained. We 
believe that a willingness on the part of 
white leaders to talk with leaders of the 
Negro race, and to understand what those 
leaders are really seeking for their people is 
necessary and desirable.” 

I do not recognize the right of any leader 
of the white race to bind my actions in any 
agreement he might make with leaders of 
the Negro race. From the daily utterances 
of his leaders, is there any doubt what 
the aspiration of the Negro is? He wants 
to rid himself of his color. Since I do not 
intend to‘alter the practice of my 57 years 
of life in the matter of race relations, there 
is nothing to discuss. 

We shall solve our difficulties when we 
learn .to walk in obedience to the Golden 
Rule. 

I know that you join me in this method of 
meeting our scriptural duty. I treat the 
Negro as I would have him treat me (and 
as he customarily does not) courteously, 
honorably, and fairly. I do not intrude in 
his society and I do not intend that he shall 
force himself in mine. 

Freedom of speech must at all costs be 
preserved. No minister, editor, teacher, 
State employee, businessman or other citi- 
zen should be penalized for expressing him- 
self freely. - 

Was this inserted for the benefit of Atlan- 
ta's monopolistic, carpetbag press with its 
scalawag stooges, established by an Ohio 
politician, ambitious to control the politics 
of the State and whose every issue displays 
a bitter hostility to Georgia and things Geor- 
gians in its policy of failing to print all news 
of significance and fn distorting that which 
it does print? A press that, up to this mo- 
ment, has not dared to espouse openly the 
cause of integration, in which its ownership 
so devoutly believes. Instead, it has followed 
daily a campaign of character assassination 
of all who speak for the separation of the 
races. Gerald Johnson in his most recent 
book Peril and Promise, fearful of the rapid 
growth of newspaper monopolies, has this 
to say: “a freedom (of press) that is enjoyed 
by no one in a town except one newspaper 
publisher is of little value to anyone else.” 

Have you noticed that, dally, in its 
columns, the Atlanta carpetbag press prints 
at least one letter castigating Georgia with 
vituperative and odious ? When 
you are at lelsure you might entertain your- 
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self by trying to track down in the city 
directory, and in the telephone directory, 
the names of the signers of these letters. 
Possibly your experience will be similar to 
mine. Rarely, very rarely, do I ever find any 
record of the punitive signer. My conjec- 
ture is that he Is a hitchhiker, pausing long 
enough in Atlanta to steal hotel stationery 
on which he spills his venom. Never in the 
columns of news, or in the columns of 
letters, or in the columns of the editorial 
writers do we find Georgia, commended or 
praised. i 

The proponents of race mixing have ap- 
propriated for themselves all of the nice 
words; tolerant, enlightened, decent, men of 
good will, moderate, Christian, and have 
assigned less pleasant terminology to those 
who advocate the separation of the races- 
For instance, I am a bigot, a racist, a red 
neck, a race baiter, a wool hat boy, ® 
cracker, a kluxer, I am intolerant, un- 
Christian, prejudiced, and extremist with a 
heart filled with hatred toward by fellow- 
man, How do I know that I am all of these 
things? The tolerant,“ “decent,” Chris- 
tian“ people have spread this canard, Then 
certain words have been distorted out of 
their true meaning or have been deliberately 
misused by those who envision a new day: 
The word “segregation,” so often used, does 
not appear in the law of Georgia, which pro- 
vides that “no funds shall be appropriated 
for the maintenance of any public school 
system in this State which does not provide 
separate schools for white and col 
schoolchildren.” The Negro says this “dis- 
criminates” against him. Why does this 
law “discriminate” against him any more 
than it does against my children? Both are 
assigned to the grouping in which the 
Creator placed them. No white child has 
èver claimed that he is “discriminated 
against. To “discriminate” is the daily oc- 
cupation of mankind. When Dr. E. M. 
Coulter, of the University of Georgia, pre- 
sented me with a copy of his College Life in 
the Old South, and had written on its cover 
“to George Dean, who has a discriminating 
sense between essentials and shame, all too 
rare among us,” I thought discriminating 
was a good word. Today it has no such 
connotation. It is a bad word. How can 
the word “prejudice” be correctly applied to 
a person’s preference when those prefer- 
ences are based on a lifetime of observation 
and experience? 

The chief priests and elders of the 
churches are 50 years behind the NAACP 
and the Communist Party in discovering that 
separation of the races is sinful and un- 
Christian. How is this 50-year delay ex- 
plained? This doctrine, born in Moscow. 
that a refusal to associate with Negroes is 
sinful and un- Christian. is utterly false. 

The promotion of cult of the NAACP has 
become the headstone of the church, its 
chief concern. No council or convention of 
any of the denominations dares meet with- 
out making this the first order of business. 
From my observations, church communicants 
do not think that the Negro-mixing resolu- 
tions rallroaded through their councils and 
conventions (as delegates tell me is done) 
represent the Divine will, for those I know 
are very obviously doing nothing to correct 
this sinful condition, It may be that they. 
are waiting for their bishops and the syco- 
phantic ministers to begin living according 
to their preachments on the subject. 

My detestation of the race mixers and their 
antics ts deep seated and complete for their 
hypocrisy is evident, Their wealth and posi- 
tion serye to insulate and to protect them 
from the consequences of the integration 
program that they militantly and unceas- 
ingly promote, while others less fortunate 
must beaf the full brunt of the evil they 
plan. 

The children of the mayor of 
New York City, head of that municipality's 
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government, eschew the public schools of 
their father’s city and attend private schools. 

When reporters asked if the grandchildren 
Of Eisenhower were not attending a private 
school, and discovered that they were, Press 
Secretary Hagerty characterized the ques- 
tion as a “low blow.” 

Indeed there are other low blows to de- 
Plore. It is a low blow for white residents 
of Buffalo, N. Y., when Negroes invade their 
neighborhood to move into the suburbs, 
leaving the Negro in full possession of his 
Rew location. “Its segregation all over 
Again,” cry Negro leaders, disappointed that 
Something yet must be done before his peo- 
Ple achieve close communion with whites. 
Will the courts next issue their writs of ne 
exeat, restraining the whites from moving? 

It's a low blow according to Esquire mag- 
azine for Prince Edward County Virginians 
Of the white variety to underwrite financially 
& private school system, with the use of 
Church bulldings of all denominations for 
Classrooms, Esquire complains that the 
Whites have made no provision for the edu- 
Cation of the Negro. The Negroes were evi- 
dently displeased with their existing schools 
that matched the white schools in every par- 
ticular except there were no white children 
Present for them to frolic with. The only 
Assistance the whites will give the Negro un- 
der the private arrangement is to leave all 
Present school buildings to him. Further 
than that the Negro must rely on himself, 
A real low blow, this is. 

It was a low blow when the whites of 

egee, Ala. had the State legislature to 
amend the city charter, establishing new 
boundaries for the city, Now the city con- 
tains only white residents, with all taxes 
Paid by whites being used for their govern- 
Mental needs only. 6 

It’s a low blow that obliges the Negro to 
bear, without white assistance, the full re- 
Sponsibility of supporting himself. 

The Brownells, the Nixons, the courageous 
Clerics of our north side, and those perennial 
do-gooders, the Roosevelts, occupy the same 
favored position. 

Recently to garner honest votes Nixon 
beat the bushes in Africa, made strange 
Tulings on questions of Senate procedure, 
and, if rumor is true, stands ready to make 
Still more strange rulings. 

Eisenhower, the general, appeared before a 
Senate committee to protest the adoption of 
the policy of integration in the services. 

Eisenhower, the politician, is proud of his 
Tecord of bringing complete integration into 

Services, where Negro drill sergeants bawl 
their unprintable insults at white boys. It 
is unfortunate that the young major, father 
Of the grandchildren, who deserted the in- 
tegrated post schools at Fort Belvoir and es- 
Caped to a private school, missed the reward- 

experience of living under the sharp 
eyes of Negro drillmasters. But we can't 
have everything. 

The most despicable person is he, who in 

righteousness, proposes a way of life, 
the burden of which must be borne by oth- 
ers, while he goes blithely on his way un- 
Scathed and untroubled. 

We both know that should those person- 
ages named above remove themselves to our 
State, they would not associate with the 
Negro, If we are wrong in our assumption, 
and they would attempt to commingle with 

he would be ill at ease, embarrassed 
and at a loss to understand such “white 
tolks"—for if the 80, or other reputed in- 
tegrationists in Georgia mix with the Negro 
it is done secretly and clandestinely. We 
Can assure Congressman Mutrer that those 
People to all outward appearance conform to 
the accepted social customs and mores of 
Georgia. 

I challenge and invite everyone of the 80, 
Who has children, to provide, immediately, so- 
cial contacts between his children and Negro 
children in situations void of any aware- 
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ness that differences in race and culture ex- 
ist, or else let him stand dishonored, in- 
famous and contemptible, a confessed 
apostate of his solemn pronouncements. 

The only Negroes tolerated on the North 
Side are the menials and lackeys so neces- 
sary to the comfort and self-esteem of the 
residents, Of the 80 ministers, spiritual 
shepherds of Buckhead and Peachtree and 
West Peachtree Streets and Peachtree Road, 
not one chose to raise his voice in defense of 
the Negro’s “right” to work and live where 
it pleases him, which are major tenets of 
the Magna Carta adopted by today’s devout 
followers of Thaddeus Stevens. When North 
Side residents met, with J. V. Carmichael in 
Mayor Hartsfield’s office to protest success- 
fully the building of a Scripto plant in their 
neighborhood on land purchased by Scripto 
for $175,000, the Atlanta Journal's account 
was that the protestants “anticipated that 
the proposed plant would attract a class of 
people not in keeping with the community, 
and feared that it would bring Negro resi- 
dents in the northeast section as some 600 
Negroes would be employed.” Possibly this 
front-page item escaped the eyes of the 80. 

Lillian Smith, the darling of the abolition 
school of thought, a pioneer in the racial- 
mixing crusade, finds it pleasant. to live in 
her Clayton, Ga., aerie, far removed from the 
abode of the Negro. She should be found 
more appropriately nearer to Ashby Street. 
But that is not the custom of social crusaders. 

I believe the Negro has the “right” to be a 
Negro and to behave like a Negro, This 
“right,” of course, is denied white people. 
If the parents of white children, ravished by 
Negro beasts, were to travel about the land, 
displaying for a price the broken bodies of 
their daughters, the whole world would be 
horrified at their action, and I am sure that 
the authority of the law would be invoked to 
halt exhibitions “tending to incite racial ten- 
sions.” Yet the mother of Tin, under the 
sponsorship of the NAACP, so exhibited a 
body in a money-raising project, with no 
criticism voiced anywhere. 

Tf the parents of nine white children of 
East Point were to force their children into 
South Fulton High, the Negro school, pre- 
ceded by the bayonets of Eisenhower's troop- 
ers, and should be maintained in that school 
by an army of occupation at a cost to the 
taxpayers of millions of dollars, the public 
would demand that the parents be com- 


, mitted to Milledgeville as people in the ad- 


vanced stages of madness. Yet the nine pup- 
pets at Little Rock are decorated and heralded 
as heroes and heroines of democracy. 

The Negro, in his sordid social climbing 
and in his determination to force himself 
in the society of those who have not invited 
him and who do not desire his presence, dis- 
plays such a lack of humility and breeding 
that seemingly should excite clerical atten- 
tion. The virtue of humility is rightly ap- 
preciated by our 80 signers. Witness these 
terms of self-adulation and esteem used in 
the declaration“: “In a spiirt of deep hu- 
mility,” and “We approach our task in a spirit 
of humility.” : f 

Since the 80 have never issued a manifesto 
on this phase of the “problem,” I suppose 
they agree that the Negro has the right to 
behave like a Negro. His desire is not to 
become .educated—the Negro school in Lit- 
tle Rock, which he ignores, is newer, more 
modern, and nearer to him than the white 
school he invades—but it is to humble the 
pride of the white people, who, at bayonet 
point, must submit to his presence, 

This is the same motive that inspired 
Sherman's vandals to desecrate southern 
churches. Quoting from Clifford Dowdey’s 
splendid The Land They Fought For, “The 
Union soldiers displayed the lust to degrade 
and desecrate the symbols of a civilization 
superior to anything they had personally ex- 
perienced, class hatred. had been focalized 
into a hatred of a section which represented 
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the pride of the aristocrat. That pride they 
wanted to humble and, by humbling, estab- 
lish their own superiority to it.” 

Let me say in words that cannot be mis- 
understood: We Georgians of the old stock, 
scions of a conquered people though we be, 
still hold high our heads, walk erect in the 
pride of our heritage, and throw this gauntlet 
at our enemies’ feet: The Negro shall not be 
put upon us. 

So let the officials of the United States 
Government, the church hierarchies which 
have never been close to the people they 
serve, the labor union leaders, the press, the 
abolitionists of the North and the despicable 
renegades of the South, followers of expedi- 
ency, consort with the Negro, completely, 
fully, openly, and to their fullest delight and 
joy. but let them cease annoying those of us 
who prefer to dwell and move within our 
racial grouping, with their spouting the 
spurious shibboleths of “brotherhood,” 
“equality,” and “will of God,” for we find 
them dishonest, fraudulent, and nauseous. : 

Any person of high estate or of low estate, 
who lends his efforts in the move to thrust 
the Negro with his ignorance, disease, illegit- 
imacies, brutal bludgeonings, obscenities, 
and animal lusts, and with his unique, dis- 
tinctive, and revealing Bouquet d'Afrique, 
into the society of my well-loved children, is 
my foe to be dealt with accordingly. I care 
not for the fulminations of the Eighty, pre- 
scribing defiance and violence. If that is 
the only solution, cry havoc, and let slip the 
dogs of war. 

A State, maintaining a republican form of 
government, which, with the approval of its 
citizens, establishes its school system, 
finances it, and furnishes the children, should 
by all laws of God and man, control that sys- 
tem. The attempted interference with this! 
right by nine political adventurers, who se- 
cured their office in payment for service ren- 
dered the party, and who were appointed 
as hatchet men to get the job done is 
tyranny. Especially is this so when the deci- 
sion is based on no quoted law and in the 
interpretation of an amendment (?) whose 
adoption was obtained through fraud, dis- 
honesty, perfidy, and villainy. That the 
amendment was born under these circum- 
stances, no person of honor will dispute. 

The expedient, acquiesced in by a na- 
tional majority of bypassing the Constitu- 
tion, to achieve the effectuation of an objec- 
tive through an illegal but more rapid 
method, is seen in the unceasing efforts to 
outlaw the poll tax by congressional action, 
Until the present, no one ever imagined that 
the Constitution, as written, empowered the 
Federal Government to establish qualifica- 
tions of State electors. In 1869, with the 
South disfranchised, with the Republican 
Party in undisputed control, and with the 
Grand Army of the Republic celebrating its 
triumph with victory parades, Congress did 
not dare invade a State’s right to determine 
the prerequisites for voting. Instead, the 
long and tedious method of changing the 
Constitution was followed, and the 15th 
amendment was adopted. This story was 
repeated in 1920 when the Constitution was 
further modified by the woman suffrage 
amendment. 

The recent indefensible actions of- the 
Supreme Court, scorning the Constitution as 
written, and the quiescent attitude of the 
people toward this disdain, because of their 
impatience to gain their ends, have gone far 
toward destroying our Constitution, 

I contend that any parent, who passively 
and supinely permits his child to be educated 
in a manner repulsive to him, ts no longer 
a free man, but is a slave to despotic power. 

I dislike to write so frankly and realis- 
tically on this subject. I have a large num- 
ber of Negro friends and acquaintances, 
whom I respect. The many that know me, 


I believe, will testify that I deal fairly, justly, 


and uprightly with all sorts and conditions 
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of men. But we did not seek this bitter cup; 
it was thrust upon us. 

My good friend, I hope I have not wearied 
you with this lengthy communication. We 
see each other so seldom, and you always 
have been patient to listen tome. Then, too, 
I have every reason to believe that your views 
and mine on our present peril, coincide. 

Thank you for not signing the declaration, 

Always best wishes to you. 

Your friend, 
GEORGE COLQUITT DEAN. 


United States at Mid-Year: “Things 
Aren’t Getting Bad as Fast as They 


Were” 


EXTENSION OF' REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our citi- 
zens can take heart from the words of 
Clarence A. Jackson, president of Amer- 
ican United Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, who, according to the fol- 
lowing news story which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune, of June 29, 
1958, advises us that “things are not 
getting bad as fast as they were.” 

Perhaps this accounts for the do- 
nothing attitude of our present adminis- 
tration. Our economy is receding at a 
slower pace. 

The news story follows: 

UNITED STATES AT MID-YEAR: “THINGS AREN'T 
GETTING BAD as Fast as THEY WERE" 


(Americans are at the halfway mark of 
this recession year. What is the mood of 
the people? They alternately hope bad times 
are on the way out. They are fearful that 
is not so. So, they are thankful things are 
not any worse than they are. That’s what 
the Associated Press found out in a nation- 
‘wide survey. Its results are reported in the 
following article.) 2 

Clarence A. Jackson, president of Ameri 
United Life Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis, leaned back in his chair and thought- 
fully proclaimed: 

“Things aren’t getting bad as fast as they 
were.“ 

Mr. Jackson's comment comes pretty close 
to reflecting the general view about the 
United States economy at the halfway mark 
of recession 1958. 

To find the mood of the Nation, Associated 
Press reporters talked to hundreds of peo- 
ple—bankers, bartenders, bus drivers, mer- 
chants, stenographers, manufacturers, 
housewives, farmers, economists, and factory 
workers—from Michigan to Texas and Cali- 
fornia to Maine. 

The reporters found: 

Farmers sitting on top of the world. 

Many consumers scared by recession talk, 
unwilling to splurge, and more selective in 
their buying. 

Bankers and merchants cautiously opti- 
mistic, but not hopeful of any real upturn 
until the end of the year. 

Auto dealers down in the dumps. = 

Broadly speaking, how good or how bad 
business is depends on where you are. West- 
ern ranchers, waxing prosperous on the cat- 
tle boom, refer to the recession as that thing 

But you can’t Just pick out one large re- 
gion and say business here is better or worse 
than somewhere else. In some Western 
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States devoted to both farming and min- 
ing, you'll find boom prosperity and reces- 
sion side by side. ; 

Get away from the mines and factories 
almost anywhere in the United States and 
you'll find most farmers living better than 
at any time since World War II. Some, hard 
pressed for help, are offering jobs to unem- 
ployed city workers. 

Lloyd Belmer of Fort Dodge, Iowa, sells 
farm machinery. He's sold more tractors 
in the first 5 months this year than in all 
of 1957. In the lush Rio Grande Valley of 
southern Texas, Bascom Spillar, executive 
vice president of McAllen, Tex., First National 
Bank, asserts: The outlook economically for 
the valley is the best in years.” 

Even in the boomingest farm centers, 
though, the recession casts faint shadows. 
Farm States seeking to attract new industries 
find prospects harder to locate and tougher 
to sell. Industrial development agencies re- 
port that manufacturers who had considered 


-building new plants in new locations have 


shelved their plans for now. 

Merchants in thriving farm communities 
say business Is good, but it should be better. 
They say their customers have seemed 
frightened by recessionary trends in other 
parts of the country. And farmers know full 
well that their prosperity rises or falls with 
the vagaries of the market place and the 
weather. The great postwar drought still 
lives on in the memories of Southwest cat- 
tle farmers. Lately new havoc has been 
wrought by grasshoppers, tornadoes, ard 
floods. 

Here's how Wayne Tjaden, of Wichita, 
Kans., states the farmer's problem: 

“When we don’t have anything to sell, 
prices are high. When we have a lot to 
sell, prices are down. When the auto manu- 
facturers have too many unsold cars they 
don't cut the price, they quit making cars, 
and we're going to have to quit overproduc- 
ing, too.” 

On and off the farm American consumers 
today are cautious. If they're among the 
64 million holding jobs, they probably know 
somebody or they’ve heard about somebody 
who's been laid off. This knowledge has 
created a fear psychology that's hurting re- 
tail sales, even in areas where jobs are plen- 
tiful and incomes high. 

What's more, the typical United States 
consumer of mid-1958 has acquired a new 
yardstick of values. He's more selective in 
what he buys. 

Orrin Hankins makes good money as a 
roofer. He owns a neat suburban ranch 
house in north Sacramento, comfortably 
supports a wife and 3 children. The other 
day he arrived home in a newly purchased 
Chrysler, vintage 1955. 

Why a used car? “Because,” said Mr. 
Hankins, “the new ones cost too damn 
much.” At about the same time he bought 
the car, Mr. Hankins invested in 2 brand 
new bicycles, a small boat and a 35-horse- 
power outboard. No drop in consumer 
spending here. But multiply the Hankins 
case a hundred thousand times and you'll 
realize what worries the auto dealers. 

There's a well-to-do merchant in Denver 
who used to buy a new Buick every 2 years. 
This year he turned the salesman down. 
“Sure, it was time for a new car and I had 
the money in the bank,” he said, “but I had 
read about the new cars not selling and 
I figured it like this: people would say I was 
crazy if I bought a new car now.” 

Psychologists who study the hidden urges 
that make people buy say the high-powered 
chrome-bedecked American cars has lost its 
value as a prestige symbol. But listen to 
Glen Mills, Sacramento auto sales executive: 
“People buy on emotion. If communications 
media would lay off all the recession-de- 
pression talk, people wouldn't be so prone to 
stop buying.” 
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Business men all over the country say 
consumers have plenty of cash to spend but 
they're putting it in the bank. 

Miss Betty Havel, a Los Angeles private 
secretary, saves a good part of her pay. Im 
saving because I believe in security for any 
emergency,” says Miss Havel. “I think very 
hard before I spend.” 

Some bankers describe this attitude as 
“fear saving.” 

Wage earners complain that when they're 
through paying the family bilis—for food. 
shelter, medical care, and other necessities- 
there’s nothing left for a savings adcount, no 
to mention a new car. 

“You can do without cars,” explains 
Charles Markert, Syracuse office worker, “but 
food is a habit.” 

Rena A. Cote, who works for a Hartford 
insurance company, is bitter about the high 
cost of eating. People are on a buyer 
strike against high food prices,” she states. 
“I haven't bought a steak in months.” 

With consumers balking- at the high cost 
of just about everything, baby sitters in up- 
state New York have cut their fees from 7 
to 50 cents an hour. Joe Joseph, proprietor 
of Laritte’s Blacksmith Shop, a popular bis- 
tro in New Orleans’ French Quarter, has re- 
duced prices of absinthe cocktails. A spokes- 
man for a big cut-rate discount house in 
New York reports booming business and ex- 
plains: “Some of our customers come from 
20 miles to save 2 bucks.” 

One important lead indicator is conspict- 
ously absent, though. To provide a real 
solid basis for a boom level of business, you 
have to have a high rate of business invest- 
ment. 

This means billions and billions of dollars 
of private capital being poured out for new 
factories, powerplants, oil refineries, rall- 
road yards, department stores, restaurants, 
and office buildings. 

The best barometer of such activity—the 
indicator that gives the tip-off on fu 
trends—is the total dollar volume of con- 
tracts awarded each month for industrial 
construction. There's been just a whisper 
of improvement here, but the totals to date 
continue far below last year's levels. 


The Present Status of American - 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 
l 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
June 29, 1958, I interviewed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, on 
the present status of American agricul- 
ture. The interview was carried by tele- 
vision station KTVT, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as well as many Utah radio sta- 
tions, as a public-service feature, I ask 
unanimous consent that a transcript of 
the interview be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the interview was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SENATOR WATKINS AND Secretary BENSON 

Discuss AGRICULTURE 

Senator Warkuvs. Friends, this is another 
of the weekly reports from Washington. To- 
day I have with me a very dis ed 
guest, a man whom you all love and respect 

A number of years ago, in 1953, to be exact, 
I was out of Washington at the time a cara- 
van of farmers came to Washington to de- 
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mand the resignation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 

Having read the morning papers, I wired 
the President and told him in that wire that 
if the Secretary were permitted to serve out 


- his term ‘he would prove to be one of Amer- 


ica's greatest Secretaries of Agriculture. I 
Promptly received a return wire from the 
President in which he said: “He is now one 
Of America's greatest Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture: 

Well, friends, it’s a great honor and a dis- 
tinction today for me to introduce our dis- 
tinguished citizen from Utah, Secretary 
Benson. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much, 
Senator Watkins. It's a great pleasure to 
Breet the people of Utah and to join you on 
this informal program. 

Senator WaTKINS. Well, Mr. Secretary, to- 
day I want to interview you about a number 
Of important matters that farm people are 
interested in as well as our citizens gen- 
erally, because we know the farm program 
has been one of the hottest subjects in the 
United States ever since you came to Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary Benson. That's right. 

WHY EISENHOWER-BENSON FARM PROGRAM IS 
SUCCEEDING 


Senator Watkins. And you have survived 
Many a so-called crisis. Demands frequently 
have been made for your resignation, as I 
remember. But during the last few months, 
Mr, Secretary, I haven't noticed so many de- 
mands being made for your resignation, and 
I have reason to believe that it’s not only 
because farm prices have improved greatly, 
but it is also because of the fact that you 
have stood for principle no matter how many 
things were said about you that were unfair 
by your critics. You have stood pat on what 
You have felt to be a sound program, and 
Personally I have been very happy to support 
You. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Senator Watkins. Now, there has been a 
lot of improvement, has there not, in farm 
Prices? I'm sure the farmers would like to 
know something about it. Suppose we start 
Of with beef and cattle and calves. 

FARM PRICES GENERALLY ON THE RISE 

Secretary Benson. Well, Senator WATKINS, 
there has been considerable general im- 
provement starting way back in the fall of 
1955 when the administration's program first 
Started to take effect, And may I say to our 
friends in Utah that I'm very grateful for the 
Support you have given, sir, to the develop- 
Ment of a sound farm program. You intro- 
duced the bill in the Senate. You made an 
excellent speech in support of the provisions 
Of that bill, and we have been able to get 
Some of the legislation we wanted back in 
1955. We still need some further change in 
the old basic law, but we have had con- 
siderable improvement. 

Farm prices today are running about 9 
Percent ahead of a year ago, 10 percent ahead 
Of 2 years ago, and they're 10 percent higher 
than when we left the so-called rigid sup- 
Ports on the basic commodities. Prices re- 
Ceived for cattle and hogs are well over 90 
Percent of parity: 

Senator WaTaINs, As a matter of fact 
they're nearly 100 percent of parity now, 
aren't they? j 

UTAH FARM INCOME IMPROVES 2 YEARS IN A 

ROW 


Secretary BENSON. Yes they are. Overall, 
however, the index is 86 percent of parity, 
but there’s good volume, crop production has 
been good. So farm income has increased 
Very substantially.. Net income per farm in 
the State of Utah in 1957 was 10 percent 
ahead of 1956. If you take into considera- 
tion the inventories on hand, the increase 
Was 16 percent, and so far this year prices in 
Utah haye been running considerable ahead 
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of last year: 7 percent higher than the same poultry and their eggs. They have had a 


quarter, same period in 1957. 
we're very much encouraged. 

Our markets are expanding at home and 
abroad; conditions on farms are improving. 
I think we're on our way. Cattle prices, of 
course, are good. Hog prices are good. Calf 
prices are good. These we have already men- 
tioned. We've also had some improvement 
in poultry prices and turkey prices as well. 

Senator Watkins, Now, I should point out 
that of course we had a seyere drought a 
couple of years ago. In fact, a year ago 
I think we were still in a bad situation in 
many of the cattle growing States of the 
Union, To what do you attribute the in- 
crease in prices received by farmers for the 
cattle? 

Secretary Benson. There are a number of 
factors, Of course. First of all, cattlemen 
very wisely reduced their numbers just a 
little last year and then too, we've had a 
continued very strong consumer demand for 
meat. Our per capita consumption of meat 
in this country, of beef, is running in the 
neighborhood of 85 pounds, which is near an 
all-time high. And then, of course, one fac- 

in the market which is somewhat ab- 
normal is the strong demand which many 
farmers and ranchers have for cattle at the 
market to restock their ranges which were 
depleted during this long period of drought, 
which you mentioned a moment ago. 

Senator WATKINS. Well, they cut down on 
thelr numbers during the drought and now 
they want to renew their herds. 

Secretary Benson, That's right. ‘They've 
got grass again, got feed, and so they want 
to restock their ranges and reestablish their 
breeding herds. 

Senator Warxins. Now let us turn to an- 
other farm activity. 


IMPROVEMENT NOTED IN POULTRY AND 
TURKEY PRICES 


Utah, as I remember, recently was listed 
as about No. 9 in the production of turkeys; 
and I know we've produced a lot of chickens 
and eggs. The poultry and turkey industries 
have been profitable ones for many of the 
farmers of the United States. Now what is 
the price situation with respect to turkeys 
and poultry products generally? 

Secretary Benson. Well, turkey prices this 
year are running about 4 cents a pound above 
a year ago, and egg prices have also shown 
considerable improvement, so we feel that 
the poultry industry as a whole is in much 
better shape this year than it was a year ago. 
The poultry industry has consistently re- 
sisted Government price supports and Gov- 
ernment controls and regulations of their 
industry; and I think they've benefited by 
following that sound policy. 

Senator WATKINS. You don't have any 
turkeys or poultry products now in storage, 
do you? 

Secretary Benson. No, that's true. We 
have nothing in Government stocks. Of 
course, if there should be a temporary 
market glut, we'd not hesitate to step in and 
buy some for school lunch or other outlets, 
but there's no Government controls on the 
poultry industry. 

Senator WarTktns. Well, you do have au- 
thority to buy then if it’s necessary to help 
in their marketing. 

Secretary Benson. That's right. If there 
should be a serious market glut we could 
step in with section 32 funds and purchase 
some products to relieve the situation. We've 
done that before and we would do it again. 
BUILDING OF MARKETS, NOT PRICE SUPPORTS, 

AIDS POULTRY INDUSTRY 

Senator WarTxrys, Well now, in the case 
of poultry products, what is the real reason 
why they're in such good condition today, 
in your judgment? 

Secretary Benson. Well, first of all, they've 
produced a quality product, and they have 
consistently improved the quality of their 


So in general 


good program of promotion and advertisting. 
And the per capita consumption of poultry 
and eggs has increased very substantially, 
along with our increase in population which 
means that our markets for poultry prod- 
ucts have broadened. And then we've also 
been alert to watch for new markets abroad. 
We've just developed a new poultry market 
for dressed poultry in Germany. 

Senator WATKINS. I'm sure our audience 
would like to hear about that. Tell us how 
this new market was developed. 

Secretary Benson. We've had our market- 
ing specialists abroad, and we've joined 
with representatives of the poultry industry 
in exploring the possibility of selling dressed 
poultry abroad. And the German market 
has opened up as a result, and last year we 
exported rather large quantities of dressed 
poultry into Germany. We think there's a 
great potential market there and also in some 
of the other countries with which we're 
working at the present time. 

In other words, the poultry industry and 
the leaders of it haye taken a progressive 
attitude. They've put their emphasis on 
markets and not on Government price-fixing 
and Government controls, and it's paid off 
for them. ` 

Senator WarkKıns. Well, now, for instance 
in the case of Germany, would that be a 
profitable market? Do they, can they get 
prices there that would justify the growing’ 
of poultry? 

Secretary BENSON. Yes, indeed. These 
shipments have been commercial shipments, 
We assisted a little initially to help get the 
market open, but this will be a dollar trans- 
action, a commercial sale, conducted through 
the regular channels of trade. 

Senator Watkins. Well I congratulate you, 
your associates, and the poultry producers on 
this joint undertaking. 

PENDING TURKEY LEGISLATION SHOWS PROMISE 

Senator WatTrrns. Are you acquainted with 
a bill that’s been introduced in the Congress 
to promote the marketing of turkeys, a bill 
which permits among other things, the scal- 
ing off of money to permit the growers to put 
on a real sales campaign? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; it's sort of enabling 
legislation which the industry has been 
working on for some time, and our techni- 
cians have been cooperating with them. It 
would permit them also to impose a market- 
ing agreement and order on their industry 
to regulate the flow of their commodity to- 
market and also to provide, as you've men- 
tioned, funds for promotion. I think it has 
possibilities. 

Senator Warkixs. Now, I have some ques- 
tions about the wool, sheep, and lamb indus- 
try. I'm sure you're interested in that as 
well as Iam. What is the general situation 
now with respect to this part of the livestock 
industry? 

WOOL ACT EXTENSION LEGISLATION A MUST 

Secretary Benson. Well, as you know, we've 
had the wool program in operation for—what 
is it—3 years now. You were one of the 
promoters of that program. 

Senator Warxtxs. I now have a bill which 
is on the Senate Calendar to extend it, I 
happen to be a sponsor along with Senator 
Barrett, and others as well, of S. 2861. 

Secretary BENSON. Yes; that's true, and it's 
been reported out of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and is now before the Senate, 
and Tm hopeful that the Senate will take 
favorable action on it very shortly. In the 
House we've got a rather difficult situation 


because it's been made part of an omnibus 


bill which is a sort of catchall. If the wool 
bill itself could be offered in the House, I'm 
sure it would pass and I am sure that it will 
pass in the Senate. We need it very badly 
and I hope the Congress will see fit to approve 
it soon. 
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Senator Watkins. How has it worked out 
in practice to date? 

Secretary Benson. I think the sheepmen, 
generally, have been very pleased with it. 
We have been pleased in the Department. 
We think it meets the need of the sheep and 
wool industry. 

Senator WATKINS. Well, I agree with you on 
that statement. I think, however, that 
many people throughout the United States 
feel that it is somewhat of a subsidy pro- 
gram and that we ought not to be encourag- 
ing more production of sheep and lambs and 
wool. : 

Secretary Benson, Well, the Congress has 
determined that wool is a strategic fiber. 
They have set a goal of 300 million pounds 
of wool and haye asked us to devise a pro- 
gram to achieve that goal. So this is s 
program using incentive to induce more pro- 
duction, It’s entirely unlike programs deal- 
ing with surpluses; we have no surplus of 
wool. We only produce about a quarter to a 
third of what we consume domestically, but 
this program works to meet the need, the 
peculiar needs of the wool industry as well 
as those of consumers, 

Senator Warxins. How about any increase 
as a result of the program? 

Secretary Benson, We see evidence now of 
some little increase in wool production. We 
think it will be slow and gradual, but we 
think it will be solid and sound. It's not 
easy to get into the sheep business overnight, 
as you know Senator. It takes time. 

Senator WATKINS. Yes; I've had some expe- 
rience. I had a number of stockmen as 
clients when I was practicing law, and I also 
associated once in a sheep-feeding operation, 

DAIRY SITUATION IMPROVING 

Secretary Benson. Well, we think we're 
making headway. 

Senator War xis. Now we come to another 
activity in agriculture which has been the 
center of a lot of controversy. That's the 
dairy price support legislation. I remember 
awhile back you were under fire with respect 
to that program. Now what is happening? 

Secretary Benson. Well, as a matter of fact, 
We see some real improvement in the dairy 
situation. Some improvement in prices. 
Certainly we've seen some improvement in 
consumption, evidence that markets are ex- 
panding. There was a time when we had 
more than a billion and a half pounds of 
dairy products in Government storage. That 
was back in 1953 when we took office. 

But we are moving ahead, We've heard a 
lot about the self-help plan. It was not truly 
a self-help plan; it would have brought the 
dairy industry under controls; it would have 
imposed marketing quotas, marketing allot- 
ments, and as a matter of fact it would have 
destroyed markets and interfered with our 
international relations. It was not a sound 
program for dairying. We do feel, however, 
that the things we are doing in the dairy 
industry are all to the good. 

Senator WATKINS. And there's been a gen- 
eral improvement in the overall dairy situa- 
tion, I mean as à general matter. 

Secretary BENSON. That’s right. Last year 
was the most profitable year we've ever had in 
the dairy industry. 

Senator Watkins. I'm glad to hear that, 
and it's been a great pleasure to have you 
with me on this program, Mr. Secretary. I'm 
sure the people of Utah have enjoyed it, too. 
LAST PROGRAM IN CURRENT SERIES OF WASHING- 

TON REPORTS 

This program concludes the series of tele- 

vision and radio programs which I have been 

to the people of Utah in the nature 
of a report from W. m through the 
courtesy of the television station KTVT, and 
Utah radio stations too numerous to mention 
by name. I'm deeply grateful for their coop- 
eration, and I thank all of you who have seen 
and or who have listened to these programs. 

For now, then, I will say goodby. 
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A Message From J. Edgar Hoover to All 
Law Enforcement Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following memo- 
randum signed by J. Edgar Hoover. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 1,1958. 
To All Law-Enjorcement Officials: 

One hundred and eighty-two years ago this 
month the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted at Philadelphia. Its great principles 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are today the heart and soul of our Nation. 

We in law enforcement take special pride 
in this historic document. From it come the 
very foundation and reason for law enforce- 
ment. Every citizen enjoys basic rights, such 
as freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of worship. These are the rights 
for which our forefathers fought, bled, and 
died. Our sacred responsibility, as law en- 
forcement officers, is to protect these Hber- 
ties. To do otherwise is to deny the very 
reason for our profession's existence, 

Through dedicated service, devotion to 
high ideals and self-sacrifice, American law 
enforcement has compiled a magnificent 
record of accomplishment, Often against 
great odds, such as venal politicians, low 
salaries, and public apathy, it has continu- 
ally improved in efficiency, capability and 
service to the community. Yet, all the time, 
it has remained undeviatingly loyal to the 
principles of freedom and justice. This is 
indeed a tribute to our profession. 

Yet today, an unscrupulous few, through 
studied insults and calculated distortions, 
would besmirch and disgrace this world- 
renowned record of democratic achievement. 
Recently, loud and slanderous charges have 


come from some quarters that law enforce- 


ment is gravely impairing the historic lib- 
erties of the people. Violent and hateful 
words, such as Gestapo.“ have been hurled 
as descriptions of our efforts. 

The testimony of American law enforce- 
ment emphatically refutes these baseless 
charges. Our record is open for all to see. 
Unlike totalitarian law enforcement, we have 
no dark corners to hide. Law enforcement— 
local, State, and National—is constantly sub- 
ject to the will of the people, exercised 
through the various executive, legislative, 
and judicial processes. Moreover, its juris- 
diction is specifically defined by statute. Our 
day-to-day activities are under the review 
of the free press and the citizens of the com- 
munity. As American patriots as well as 
ław enforcement officers, we would have it 
no other way. 

These reckless charges can only undermine 
public confidence in law enforcement, weaken 
its record of democratic achievement, and give 
grist to the propaganda mills of our Com- 
munist enemies.. There is today in America 
no danger of a national police force or any 
threat of usurpation of authority by law en- 
forcement. American law enforcement re- 
mains loyal to the principles enunciated by 
our forefathers 182 years ago. 

Under our system of government, an indi- 
vidual has every right to speak freely. I 
thoroughly subscribe to the well-known his- 
torical expression that I may disagree com- 
pletely with what a man says, but I will 
defend to the limit his right to say it. Free 
expression is the essence of our way of life. 


July 3- 


This tradition must remain inviolate if we 
are to survive as a free nation. 

Yet, in the spirit of our forefathers, I think 
potential rabble rousers should carefully 
‘digest a word of wisdom from a dis 7 
American, Bernard M. Baruch, who sald: 
“Every man has a right to his own opinion, 
but no man has a right to be wrong in his 
facts.” To utter inaccuracies in the exercise 
of free speech is to do a grave disservice to 
democratic society. 

The self-sacrificing efforts of thousands of 
law-enforcement officers across the Nation 
are a living testimonial that they, in the 
spirit of 1776, are protecting fully our great 
heritage of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Very truly yours, 
r JOHN Epcar HOOVER, 
Director. 


The Spirit and Strength of the United 
States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 4th of July, 1958, we celebrate the 
birth of the United States of America 
182 years ago today. 

Ours is a nation dedicated to liberty 
and freedom for the individual which is 
expressed in the preamble of our Con- 
stitution of the United States as follows: 

We, the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility. 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


Which expressed the bold spirit and 
strength of the American people. 

On this the anniversary of our Na- 
tion’s birth, we must rededicate our- 
selves to this bold spirit and strength and 
the principles for which our Nation 
stands: We must measure up to our 
courageous heroes and patriots who have 
gone before us—we must walk in the 
footsteps of our bold and venturesome 
pioneers—we must have the faith of our 
forefathers and their determination to 
preserve the ideals of liberty and free-. 
dom upon which our Nation is founded. 

The United States of America was 
born on July 4, 1776, and the Declaration 
of Independence is its birth certificate- 
The bloodlines of the world run in the 
veins of its people because the United 
States offered freedom to the oppressed. 
Our Nation is many things, and composed 
of many people. > 

The strength of the United States is 
more than 165 million living souls and 
the ghost of millions who have lived and 
died in the service of the Nation. 

The spirit of the United States is 
Nathan Hale and Paul Revere, This 
spirit stood with the Minutemen at Lex- 
ington when the shot was fired which 
was heard around the world. Its strength 
is Washington, Jefferson, and Patrick 
Henry. It is John Paul Jones, the Green 
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Mountain Boys, and Davy Crockett. It 
is Lee, Grant, and Abe Lincoln. 

The strength of our Nation remembers 
the Alamo, the Maine, and Pearl Har- 
bor. When freedom calleld, American 
Patriots answered and stayed until it was 
Over, over there. Our heroic dead were 
left in Flanders Field, on the rock of 
Corregidor, and on the bleak slopes of 
Korea, 

The strength of America is the wheat 
lands of Kansas, and the granite hills of 
Vermont. It is the coalfields of the Vir- 
ginias and Pennsylvania, the fertile lands 
of the West, the Golden Gate and Grand 
Canyon. It is Independence Hall, the 
Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Our Nation is big. It sprawls from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, 3 million 
Square miles throbbing with industry. It 
is more than 5 million farms. It is forest, 
field, mountain, and desert. It is quiet 
Villages—and cities that never sleep. 

In the spirit of the United States we 
Can see Ben Franklin walking down the 
Streets of Philadelphia with his bread- 
loaf’ under his arm. We can see Betsy 
Ross with her needle. We can see the 


lights of Christmas, and hear the strains ' 


of Auld Lang Syne as the calendar turns. 

Our Nation’s spirit is Babe Ruth and 
the World Series. It is 169,000 schools 
and colleges, and 250,000 churches where 
the people of our Nation worship God as 
they think best. It is a ballot dropped 
in a box, the roar of a crowd in a sta- 
dium, and the voice in a cathedral. It 
is in an editorial in a newspaper, and 
a letter to a Congressman, 

The spirit of our Nation is Eli Whit- 
hey and Stephen Foster. It is Tom Edi- 
son, Albert Einstein, and Billy Graham. 
It is Horace Greely, Will Rogers, and the 
Wright brothers. It is George Wash- 
EOR Carver, Daniel Webster, and Jonas 

alk. 

Our Nation's spirit is Longfellow, Har- 
Tiet Beecher Stowe, Walt Whitman, and 
Thomas Paine. 

Yes, the spirit and strength of the 
United States of America is all these 
things. Our Nation was conceived in 
freedom and, God willing, in freedom and 
Strength will it stand forever. 


The Dynamic Policy of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
Many contributions of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America to our 
understanding of the Russian problem 
are well known to many Members of 
Congress. This national organization, 
Which represents about 2½ million 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry, has as- 
sisted many congressional committees in 
this field. This assistance was particu- 
larly noteworthy in connection with the 
work of the Select House Committee To 
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Investigate Communist Aggression, 83d 
Congress. As many Members know, its 
aim has consistently been to throw public 
enlightenment upon the imperial nature 
of the U: S. S. R. and necessary Ameri- 
can initiative in successfully exposing 
Russian Communist imperialism and co- 
lonialism. 

A dynamic and purposeful group, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica reevaluates its policy from time to 
time in the light of changing interna- 
tional conditions. Recently, such a re- 
examination was undertaken by its mem- 
bers, and a statement based on this ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the commit- 
tee’s organ, the Ukrainian Quarterly. 
Written by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chair- 
man of the committee and professor at 
Georgetown University, the statement 
bears the title of UCCA Policy Today. 
In essence, it explains what the commit- 
tee is and the many things it is doing 
in the Nation's security interests. 


The policy maintained by the Ukrain- 
jan Congress Committee of America 
should be of interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the threat of Communist 
imperialism and the steps necessary to 
defeat it. This organization is a member 
of the All-American Conference To Com- 
bat Communism and participates in nu- 
merous Official and private activities 
aimed at strengthening the United States 
in its position as leader of the free world 
in the common struggle to bring peace 
and freedom to our troubled world. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the statement written by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, on UCCA Policy 
Today: i P 

UCCA Porrcy Topar 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


In 1951 the political policy of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America was for- 
mulated in concrete terms. This policy was 
explicitly stated in an article which appeared 
in the winter issue of this organ? It em- 
braced 10 points: The decisive defeat of 
Russian Communist Imperialism, mainte- 
nance of worldwide contcts with friends of 
Ukraine, political coordination with other 
American organizations, advancement of the 
idea of political warfare, aid to the Ukrainian 
underground, abeyance of territorial prob- 
lems, rejection of the common guilt of the 
Russian masses, the necessary dismember- 
ment of the Soviet Empire, national self- 
determination, and the gradual federation of 
Europe. 

These paramount tenets were born of 
practical, political action in the 3 years 
preceding their formal expression. They 
have successfully guided us in our tactics 
and problem solutions to the present date. 
They were not the products of any arid 
cogitation undertaken in a swivel chair at- 
mosphere but, instead, these tenets consti- 
tuted, and do so now, an intellectual re- 
sponse to political realities as they have been 
experienced here and abroad and to certain 
norms justified by our own American tradi- 
tion. Despite changes in verbal designa- 
tions, they have doubtlessly withstood all 
sorts of tests to this very day and have 


gained for our organization a respect that 


many have looked upon with expressed envy. 

It should be observed that through chan- 
nels of expression the membership of the 
Congress Committee has repeatedly approved 
and upheld these major policy points. This 
is a fundamental and healthy basis. Thus 
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any deviation from these stated guidlincs 
of action would be in reality a broken cont 
tract with our membership. I, for one, would 
not want to be a party to this transgression. 
Freedom of thought and discussion, a flexi- 
bility of mind to constantly assess and re- 
assess, and a firm disposition toward con- 
structive self-criticism are assets which must 
be preserved in any circumstance. However, 
though fully observing this, it is my strong 
feeling that any serious attack made against 
any of these basic tenets becomes a source 
of concern and suspicion for us. In view of 
the type of propaganda flowing out of Mos- 
cow today, particularly with respect to 
Americans of Slav background, we must be 
more alert than ever in our combined efforts 
to prevent the creation of any point of vul- 
nerability in our thinking and in our organi- 
zation. In my judgment the slightest con- 
travention of the established policy of this 
committee would produce the environment 
for vulnerability. Our policy has been a 
poney of clean hands. It shall continue to 
50. t 


Now, as suggested above, it is, of course, 
‘wholesome and necessary to reappraise a pol- 
icy from time to time. In actuality we have 
been doing this continuously as we consider 
each vexing problem that comes before this 
committee. The force and peculiarities of 
different problems compel us to consciously 
refiect upon the premises and concepts of 
our as we bring it to bear on the 
situations at hand. So, in a sense, there is 
actually no real need for any formal reap- 
praisal of our policy unless, for one reason or 
another, someone begins to doubt our prin- 
ciples and the general structure of our policy; 
in effect, calling for a serious deviation from 
the established course of our activity these 
past 10 years. However, in the present scene 
of world circumstances, a clear reaffirmation 
of our policy seems necessary. We can effec- 
tively do this by dwelling here on certain 
basic observations and working theses. 

BASIC OBSERVATIONS IN THE CURRENT PERIOD 


This need for policy reaffirmation provides 
a good opportunity for us to synthetize our 
thoughts again with regard to the nature of 
this committee, the meaning of policy, the 
significance of world events these past 7 
years—particularly events in the Russian 
Communist empire—and the fundamental 
bases of our policy. These matters can be 
treated succinctly in view of our previous 
policy statement and the innumerable memo- 
randa and communications which haye con- 
sistently expressed our stand on different 
issues. The newness and refreshing applica- 
tions of our policy are to be found not in 
any major substitution or modification of its 
basic tenets but rather in a growing accept- 
ance of some of these policy points in various 
spheres of our society. Basically our task is 
one of educ: m and this, needless to say, 
takes time, tience, sustained effort, and 
undiminished hope. The marked advances 
of our educational program cerning east- 
tern Europe, the Soviet Union, and American 
policy toward the Russian Communist em- 
pire are the evidential proofs of the newness, 
vitality, and prospective meaning of our 
policy 


First in the order of our basic observations 
is the nature of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. Much has been written 
about this primary point. But here again it 
appears necessary to explain it. For if one 
misjudges or refuses to accept our mutual 
understanding of the nature òf this organi- 
zation, then it logically follows that his 
understanding of our policy will be different. 
The policy of any entity, regardless of its 
character, is a verbalized expression of the 
spiritual substance of that entity. This is a 
principal point on which a whole policy dis- 
cussion can either maintain itself or fall. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that our 
policy is tightly girded to our understanding 
of the nature of UCCA. i 
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The Congress committee is a completely 
American institution, made up of American 
citizens with a Ukrainian heritage or an- 
cestry. Its policy thoroughly reftects this 
primary and determining fact. Later we 
shall appreciate this indispensable point. 
At this juncture let me just indicate that 
when someone writes or talks about us being 
representatives of the native country of 
Ukraine, about being ambassadors of 
Ukraine, and wallows in other forms of hal- 
lucination, then it becomes clearly evident 
that he has no sound conception of our 
policy. If he does know this policy and in 
effect casts doubt upon it with such unreal- 
istic assertions, then the condition is even 
worse since it is no longer a matter of rea- 
son but one of will and wishful inclination. 
In short, if we are at all ambassadors, we 
are nothing more than ambassadors of truth 
and ideas about Ukraine and all other cap- 
tive nations in the Russian Communist em- 
pire. Indeed, in these grave times, this is 
the finest and one of the most honorable 
badges we can wear as American citizens. 

A second basic observation concerns the 
gross untruth and fallacy that our policy 
has been, is, or eyer will be predicated on 
an expectation of a hot war outbreak. When 
Communist sources spread this untruth, we 
can readily comprehend their evil moti- 
vation. When exponents of a virtual do- 
nothing policy raise this, we can also under- 
stand their lack of vision, foresight, and 
courage. But when this fallacy is dissemi- 
nated in the writings of those who profess 
to. know and understand our policy, then 
one can have only the gravest doubts as 
to the intentions and inclinations of such 
writers. The plain fact is that we have 
always held and, indeed, will maintain even 
more strongly in the future that the only 
way to avoid a hot war is to win this cold 
war; and this clearly means the implemen- 
tation of the peaceful policy of liberation. 
For years we have written extensively on 
this subject, the official papers and com- 
munications of this committee have inces- 
santly repeated and reiterated this position, 
and all of our work has been poised on this 
conclusive point. Our record is open and 
clear for any who might be deceived by this 
fatuous notion of war predication, 

Our third major observation relates to 
the changes that have taken place in the 
Communist empire since 1953. The sig- 
nificant -question which arises here is 
whether the death of Stalin, the abortive 
Beria affair, the Pereyaslav celebrations, the 
transfer of Crimea to Ukraine, the 20th 

Congress, the so-called liberalization 
of Moscow, the deceptive acrobatics 
of Khrushchev, and sputnik and the ICBM— 
whether any of these events call for any 
basic change in our policy? A sober exami- 
nation of these events in detail would reveal 
+ that actually no real change has taken place 
in the political climate of the U. 8. 8. R. 
No real concessions have been meted out to 
the Ukrainian people or to any other non- 
Russian captives, whether in or outside the 
U. 8. 8. R. While Khrushchev seeks a 
monopoly of power, the Ukrainian people are 
not being fooled by the basically innocuous 
changes engineered by Moscow. They are too 
aware of what happened in the liberal 20's 
when similar circumstances of intraparty 
rivalry existed, not to mention their intimate 
knowledge of the character of the Hangman 
of Ukraine. They are necessarily cautious, 
patient, and only momentarily abiding. 

Logically, even if there were real changes 
in the totalitarian environment of the Rus- 
sian Communist empire, these in no way 
would cause us to make basic changes in 
our policy. No matter how one views it, our 
policy is a highly principled one, but it is 
also a highly flexible one, Lest some forget, 


during the muddled period of the Geneva 


spirit we ardently advocated concrete steps 
in the direction of pressures for freedom 
within the U. S. S. R. These pressures were 
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to be generated from sources provided by 
Moscow itself. No blind charge that these 
steps would engender the risk of all-out war, 
could at all be rationally made. Even before 
this -period we sought the assignment of 
United States ambassadors to Kiev and 
Minsk, a diplomatic step of great psycho- 
logical and political importance which is 
only now being recognized in certain re- 
sponsible quarters. These are but few ex- 
amples of the flexibility of our policy. 

One cannot rationally counterpose the lib- 
eration doctrine with the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, as espoused by Allen Dulles and all con- 
tainment spokesmen. Actually, the doctrine 
of evolution, like competitive coexistence 
preceding it, is just another version of the 
outmoded policy of containment. It, too, 
is a fancy title for a policy of drift. The no- 
tion that through education and mere. cul- 
tural exchange the peoples and nations in 
the Soviet Union will evolve to freedom is 
vacuous, to say the least. Nazi Germany or 
Japan is the best recent proof for this. The 
literacy and technologic attainments of these 
nations should not be overlooked when we 
choose to talk about evolution to freedom 
through education. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion may prove to be our most dangerous 
illusion. It is patently not sufficient to 
merely speak of education in the U. S. S. R. 
One must consider the crucial question of 
education in what. Recent history has 
shown with striking impact that the combi- 
nation of technology and a totalitarian 
scheme of barbaric institutions is scarcely 
conducive to freedom, 

Real change for the Ukrainian people and 
all other captive nations will by definition 
be revolutionary change. This is an in- 
escapable truth well founded on centuries 
of man’s. struggle for freedom. ‘To liken, as 
some do, the political conditions of Mos- 
cow's Empire to those of the former British 
Emptre and then, in the next breath, pro- 
ject a parallel of evolution toward national 
freedom is not only a defective logical con- 
struction but also a misreading of history 
itself. The totalitarian institutional base 
of Muscovy could hardly be equated with 
the democratic base of Great Britain. The 
British Empire was qualitatively different 
from the past or present Russian Empire. 
Regardiess of technologic exteriors, evolution 
toward freedom in the Russian Communist 


empire has really no institutional basis other 


than the non-Russian aspirations for na- 
tional independence and all that these cul- 
turally entail. Thus, our realistic efforts 
for political warfare on the terrain of the 
Russian Communist empire are utterly 
necessary for the collapse of this empire and 
for the real changes sought by the captive 
nations and peoples. Briefly, those who 
glibly employ the term evolution either do 
not know the meaning of it (its scientific use 
in the 19th century was remarkably vague) 
or, as is likely the case, have simply made an 
expedient terminological switch from con- 
tainment. 

Looked at more critically, the notion of 
evolution cannot serve as a basic idea of 
American policy. To depend on it would 
mean complete passivity for which no policy 
is really necessary. Evolution, as used by 
Allen Dulles and others, means simply let 
things develop as they do in the Soviet 
Union and through a mellowing process, 
freedom in time will be achieved. There ig, 
of course, nothing deterministic in this de- 
velopment to insure this outcome. In fact, 
for us the outcome may be the confronta- 
tion of the most powerful totalitarian enemy 
in history and the fatal choice of global 
war or surrender. By such argument the 
new-styied evolutionist is inevitably thrown 
back upon containment as his sole support. 
But this argumentative support is no full 
support for the survival of our Nation, let 
alone the expansion of freedom in the world. 
For containment has its own measure of 
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passivity which encourages the above out- 
come. f 

It is necessary to distinguish between 3 
policy and individual problems and situa- 
tions. If no such distinction is made and 
observed, then we cannot possibly avoid 
much confused thinking. A policy by na- 
ture is a formal statement of principles 
norms, and ends that guides us in the 
application of our resourcés to limited oF 
ultimate solutions of particular problems. 
In our case, whether it is in relation to the 
United Nations, the forces of Asia and 


“Africa, or even the notorious and totali- 


tarian Russian NTS, our policy is broad and 
flexible enough for us to draw the proper 
inferences which guide us in the treatment 
of problems pertaining to each of these. 
Thé application of policy requires pruden- 
tial Judgment, an allowance for the dimen- 
sion of time, and a careful valuation 
situations not only in terms of our policy 
tenets but also in terms of the relative 
gravity of these situations and the distribu- 
tion of our resources. The more philo- 
sophically formidable the statement of pol- 
icy, the clearer its premises and objectives. 
the easier will the application be with con- 
sideration given to each of these requisite 
elements. 

By virtue of its flexible and comprehensive 
policy the Congress committee is in the most 
fortunate position of all concerning the rela- 
tionship of problems in eastern Europe and 
the United States. The appearance of mis- 
siles in military hardware does not reduce 
the importance of this position. On the con- 
trary, it strengthens it since the policy con- 
sistently enunciated by us becomes even more 
significant in a period which will be marked 
by the relative decline of deterrent physical 
power on the part of the United States. The 
power of ideas in a political offensive against 
the enemy will be on the increase. Many will 
come to recognize that in this struggle for 
survival the key to the free world’s gravest 
problem is eastern Europe. The liberation of 
Eastern Europe would eliminate the peril to 
our security. In eastern Europe the largest 
and most dangerous opponent to Russian 
Communist imperialism is Ukraine. The 
strategic position of Ukraine is paramount 
whether the war is a cold or hot one. Thus, 
these interrelated facts and the growing 
necessity for a political offensive against Mos- 
cow explain the good fortune of our position 
in the thinking of this country about United 
States policy toward the U. S. S. R. The 
center of free world strength and the hope of 
world freedom is here, in Washington, not 
elsewhere. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF UCCA POLICY 


From these observations and the men- 
tioned contents of a previous policy state- 
ment it is obviously not difficult for one to 
understand the substance of UCCA policy. 
Primarily, our policy is girded to the national 
security interests of this country. What we 
strenuously advance in the form of ideas and 
programs concerning the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe, we strongly believe to be in 
the greatest interest of our Nation. The 
integral relationship between our ideas and 
this primary interest cannot be explained on 
the mere basis of patriotic lipservice. Moré 
deeply, it rests on a basis of logic, morality, 
and real pragmatic value. The cause for & 
liberated Ukraine, for instance, is intrin- 
sically related to the prime cause of a free 
and independent United States. As in the 
past, the future will be determined by what 
our Nation does or does not do. The base of 
determination for the future rests nowhere 
else. In realistic terms it is utterly nonsen- 
sical to seek a significant third force among 
the neutralists of Asia and Africa, In fact, 
the luxury of neutralism is in largest meas- 
ure the byproduct of passive containment. 

Our policy also furnishes and develops the 
valuable concept of the non-Russian nations 
in the U. S. S. R. This concept is now a 
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regular usage in many high quarters. Fall- 
ing under the concept, the liberation and in- 
dependence of Ukraine and other captive 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union are 
goals of the greatest importance to the sur- 
Vival of our Nation. Simply described, the 
realization of these goals means the end of 
the Russian Communist empire, and thus 
the end of our greatest peril. Related to 
this, too, is the emancipaton of the Russian 
nation from centuries of institutional totali- 

and imperialism, The pursuit of 
non-Russian liberation and independence 
Provides the best hope for the Russian masses 
to learn the ways of democracy both in 
Politics and economics. UCCA policy nat- 
urally embraces the principles of anti- 
imperialism and anticolonialism with mod- 
erate perspective. It views Russian com- 
Munism as the only remaining imperialism 
and colonialism which could be regarded as 
Obnoxious to -human values. Publicized 
transfers of real estate, such as Crimea to 
the Ukrainian S. S. R., do not in the least 
Teduce this indictment. 

The structure of UCCA policy is further 
bunt on a rational extension of the non= 
Russian nation concept. After all, Russian 
Communist imperialism is really an on- 
Slaught upon nations rather than social 
Classes, Thus, our policy is oriented toward 
the patriots of all non-Russian nations in 

pe and Asia. We vigorously oppose the 
Communist regimes of China) Poland, Yugo- 
Slavia, and other Communist-dominated 
Countries because they do not represent the 
people. Instead, in varying degree, they rep- 
Tesent the will of Moscow. Our position on 
American aid to Poland is today being praised 
by many Americans of Polish descent. Also, 
the forthcoming Slavicist congress being pre- 
Pared by Moscow cannot but be viewed by 
Us as another exhibitionist spectacle designed 
by Moscow to impress the world with a non- 
existent Slavic solidarity. 

At the summit of this policy structure is 
Our advocacy of an implemented policy of 
Peaceful Uberation. As Pope Pius XII 
Pointed out 2 years ago, there cannot be 
any political coexistence with Communist 
RSPSR. The policy of liberation, with its 
exclusive stress on national self-determina- 
tion and independence, provides the only 
Clear alternative for us to penetrate the Rus- 
sian Iron Curtain in Europe and Asia. As 
Stated before, it means carrying political 
Warfare on the terrain of the Communist 
empire. This alternative is chiefiy what the 
Policy of this committes presently seeks. 
Beyond liberation, it seeks independence and 
the opportunity of free nations to determine 
their various possible federal ties. We are 
convinced that our policy is fexibly adaptable 
to requirements in the cold war, in an always 
possible hot war, and in a period of recon- 
struction. 


The Need for More Federal Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, speedy 
justice in the United States is rapidly 
becoming an illusion because of the tre- 
mendous backlog of cases which exists in 
many jurisdictions today. As Warren 
Olney III. director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts re- 
cently observed, “we are receding from 
the effective application of our judicial 
ideals with a speed that is almost astro- 
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nomical.” The logjam of untried cases 
in the Federal district courts is climbing 
at a rate of 3,000 a year. 

One partial solution to this problem of 
clogged courts lies in the enactment of 
the omnibus judgeship bill now pending 
before the House Judiciary Committee. 
Numerous groups in the field, spear- 
headed by the American Bar Association, 
have voiced their strong endorsement of 
this measure. Among the outstanding 
newspapers adding their backing recently 
was the New York Times. In an effec- 
tive editorial of June 28, 1958, the Times 
pounds home the failure of Congress to 
do its job in this area. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert this editorial at this point in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CLOGGED COURTS AND CONGRESS 

The avalanche of cases that has inundated 
the Federal courts has so clogged their cal- 
endars that in the eastern district of New 
York it now takes almost 4 years to wind up 
a civil case and in the southern district the 
average time is 288 months. For all the 
Federal district courts in the country the 
median figure is 14.2 months. 

This shocking situation is not due to in- 
efficient administration. The Federal courts 
are far better organized and run than, for 
example, the New York State and local 
courts. The main trouble is that the num- 
ber of judges hasn't kept pace with the 
mounting load they have to carry—only 25 
percent more judges since 1941 compared 
with an increase of 125 percent in the 
backlog of cases. 

Blame for this lies squarely on the 
shoulders of Congress. Three years ago the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
urged legislation that would add 25 judges 
to the Federal bench. No other group could 
speak with more authority. as it includes the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and the 
chief judges of the 11 judicial circults. No 
action in Congress followed. In 1956 the 
conference called for 37 additional judge- 
ships and last year for 45, 8 of them in this 
general area. Still no action in Congress. 

But there is an omnibus judgeship bill 
before each House now—S. 420, introduced 
by Senator EASTLAND, and H. R. 3813, spon- 
sored by Congressman CELLER of Brooklyn— 
that would provide 37 more judges. Both 
the American and the New York State Bar 
Associations have endorsed the measure, but 
they want It amended to provide for the 
full 45 judges recommended by the Judicial 
Conference. 

Senator EasTLAND, who is chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, is reported to 
have said that his committee will report the 
bill favorably if the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee will do $0. Mr. CELLER himself is 
chairman of that committee, but it hasn't 
yet taken any action on his own bill. That 
pinpoints the responsibility for further 
clogging of the Federal courts, 


The Living Holders of the Congressional 


Medal of Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, tomorrow 
our Nation will celebrate the 182d anni- 
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versary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

We honor, of course, the Founding 
Fathers of this Republic. 

But it is important that we remember 
that we could not have celebrated that 
first milestone, or we could not be cele- 
brating 182 milestones, if it had not been 
for the immortal sacrifices which were 
made by those who were willing to give 
their all in every war which we have 
fought, to preserve this country free and 
independent. 

Symbolizing the million American 
servicemen who gave their lives in all 
the wars we have fought, and the millions 
more who were wounded, and the tens of 
millions more who fought, but, fortu- 
nately, returned unscathed, symbolizing 
all these—is that very select group of 
men who received the Nation’s highest 
military award. 

I refer, of course, to the living or post- 
humous holders of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

Recently, a great many of the living 
recipients of the award met here in our 


` National Capital. President Eisenhower 


paid them well-deserved tribute. 

There is no praise too high to give to 
these men who represent all that is gal- 
lant, all that can be done, above and 
beyond the call of official duty. 

I have been pleased to receive a roster 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
holders who are living, as compiled by 
the Congressional Medal of Honor So- 
ciety. This is not an official publication, 
as such, but it does represent what I 
understand to be perhaps the best avail- 
able list of living holders of the Medal. 

As I have previously recorded in years 
past in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, the 
Army and the Navy publish books listing 
all Medal of Honor recipients through 
World War II. These are available in 
the Library of Congress, and in many 
public libraries. And I have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp some of the 
sagas of heroism performed by Wiscon- 
sin Medal of Honor winners in World 
War II and Korea. k 

I send to the desk, then, as symbol of 
what it has taken for this country to 
survive 182 years—yes, what it may take 
in time to come, if this country is to 
continue to survive, in the face of peril— 
a list of all of the living winners of the 
Nation’s highest combat decoration. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
roster of magnificent patriotism be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the roster 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROSTER OF CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL or Honor 
HOLDERS 
(Last known address of all known living 

Medal of Honor holders as of the above 

date. A—Army; N—Navy; AF—Air Force; 

McC—Marine Corps; X indicates qualified 

member; figure indicates the number of the 

district in which member resides) 

A-: Mr. 8 Adams, Post core Box 
1144, Harlingen, Tex. 

A—X-2: Capt. Stanley T. Adams, 8 
C, 3d Infantry Regiment, Fort Myer, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

A—3: Mr. Joseph B. Adkison, Atoka, Tenn. 

A—X-6: Maj. Edward C. Allworth, Route 2, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 
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A—X-5: Maj. Frank L. Anders, 1205 6th 
Street South, Fargo, N. Dak. 

A—X-6: Mr. Beauford T. Anderson, 826 
Fremont Street, Seaside, Calif. 

N—X-4: Rear Adm. Richard N. Antrim, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Mountain Home, Ark. 

A—X-3: Mr. Thomas E. Atkins, 
Route 3, Campobello, S. C. 

N—X-4:-Mr. William Badders, Post Office 
Box 193, Gatun, Canal Zone. 

N—X-1: Adm. Oscar C. Badger, 57 Duck 
Pond Road, Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 

N—5: Mr. John H. Balch, 123 North Jackson 
Street, Waukegan, III. 


Rural 


MC—X-2: Maj. William E. Barber, Ameri-. 


can Embassy, Navy No..150, Box B, FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A—6: Maj. Van T. Barfoot, Headquarters, 
United States Army Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga. 

A-: Mr. John L. Barkley, 6822 Johnson 
Drive, Mission, Kans. 

A—X-6: Sgt. Carlton W. Barrett, Head- 
quarters, Garrison Logistical Command 
(7617), APO 19, San Francisco, Calif, 

A—1: Mr, Frank J. Bart, 1100 West Street, 
Union City, N. J. 

A—1: Mr. Bernard P, Bell. 

A—X-2: Mr. Stanley Bender, 
Avenue, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

A—X-3: ist Lt. Edward A. Bennett, the 
Infantry School (3449), Fort Benning, Ga. 

MC—X-3; Maj. Gen. Randolph C, Berkeley, 
2001 Berkeley Circle, Beaufort, S. C. 

A—X-6: Mr. Vito Rocco Bertoldo, care of 
Veterans’ Administration, 49 Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A—5: Mr. Arthur O. Beyer. 

A—X-5: Mr. Melvin E. Biddle, 236 Decker 
Building, Anderson, Ind. 

A-: Mr. Arnold L. Bjorklund, 9512 11th 
Avenue NW., Seattle, Wash. 
A—6: Mr. David Bleak, Box 61, Shelley, 


Idaho. 

A—X-6; Lt. Col. Orville E. Bloch, United 
States Army, ADGRU (N. G.), Washington 
(6605), Seattle, Wash. 

A—X-5: Mr. Paul L. Bolden, 1365 Sunny- 
side Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A- A: Lt. Col. Cecil H. Bolton, 270 Way- 
side Drive, San Antonio, Tex. 

N—xX-6: Mr. Robert E. Bonney, 17508 Tist 
Street West, Edmonds, Wash. 

N—X-2: Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone, West- 
chester Apartments, Apartment 511-A, 3900 
Cathedral Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

MC—6: Col, Gregory Boyington, 1426 
North Maple Street, Burbank, Calif. 

A—X-5: S. Sgt. Herschel F. Briles, Rural 
Route No. 1, Colfax, Iowa. 

A—X-4: Capt. Maurice L. Britt, 1621 South 
Albert Pike, Fort Smith, Ark. 

A—X-1; Capt. Bobbie Evans Brown, 141-30 
th Road, Flushing, N. Y. 

A—2: Mr. Melvin L. Brown, Mahaffey, Pa. 

N—X-2: Capt. John D. Bulkeley, U. S. S. 
Tolopano (AO-53), Fleet Post Office, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

AI: Ist Lt. Francis X. Burke, 132 Ken- 
sington AVenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

A—X-1: Capt. Lloyd L. Burke, Company A, 
Jst Battle Group, 13th Infantry Regiment, 
APO 28, New York, N. Y. 

A—X-5: Mr. Herbert H. Burr, 7400 Wabash, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A—X-1: Capt. James M. Burt, 195 Greylock 
Street, Lee, Mass. ` 

MC—X-5: Mr. Richard E. Bush, 2200 Mar- 
shall Street, Waukegan, NI. 

N—X-6: Mr. Robert E. Bush, Box 368, 
South Bend, Wash. 

MC—X-1;: Mr, Hector A. Cafferata, Orest- 
wood Drive, R. F. D. No, 1, Dover, N. J. 

A—X-2: Mr. Donald M. Call, 6200 Welborn 
Drive, Woodacres, Washington, D, C. 

A—X-6: Capt. Jose Calugas, 1533 Fawcett 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

NN: Mr. Tedford H. Cann, 647 Milton 
Road, Rye, N. Y. 

N—X-2: Rear Adm. Robert W. Cary, 3924 

Sulphur Spring Road, Toledo, Ohio, 
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MC—X-2: Col. Justice M. Chambers, 140 
South Adams Street, Rockville, Md. 

N—1: Mr. William R. Charette, U. S. S. 
Quillback (SS-424), Fleet Post Office, New 
York, N. Y. 

A—X-4: Maj. Ernest Childers, 6221 Norman 
Road NW. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

A—X-5: Mr. Clyde L. Choate, 211 Sanborn 
Drive, Anna, III. : 

A—X-1; Mr. Francis J. Clark, Rupert Road, 
Salem, N. Y. 

N—X-1: Mr. Claus K. R. Clausen, 205 
Franklyn Street, Massapequa Park, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

A—X-5: Mr. Mike Colalillo, 612 94th Ave- 
nue West, Duluth, Minn. ` 

MC—X-3: Capt. Henry A. Commiskey, 610 
Avalon Road, Jackson, Miss. 

A—X-2: Mr, James P. Connor, 112 Olga 
Road, Wilmington, Del, 

A—X-3: T. Sgt. Charles H. Coolidge, 503 
Carolina Avenue, Signal Mountain, Tenn. 

N—2: Mr. Jesse W. Covington, 506 South 
Street, Portsmouth, Va. 

A—xX-6; Mr. Clarence B. Craft, 304 South 
Pennsylvania, Glendora, Calif. 

N—X-3: Lt. Orson L. Crandall, 10005 Bay 
Pines Boulevard, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

A—X-6; Sgt. William J. Crawford, Box 
424, Palmer Lake, Colo. 

A—X-4: Mr. John R. Crews, 1506 South 
Rockwood, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

N—X-6: Lt. Comdr. William Cronan, 1502 
Sixth Street, Colorado, Calif. 

A—3: Sgt. Jerry K. Crump, ROTC Instruc- 
tor Group, Davison College, Davidson, N. C. 

A—X-1: Mx. Francis S. Currey, RFD No. 1, 
Post Office Box 167, Ravena, N. Y. 

A—X-1: Mr. Edward C. Dahlgren, Box 62, 
Mars Hill, Maine. 

A-X-1: Mr. Peter J. Dalessandro, 804 25th 
Street, Watervliet, N. Y. 

A- I: Capt. Michael J. Daly, Hills Farms 
Road, Southport, Conn. 

A—X-6; Col. Charles W. Davis, JUSMAG 
(93-8658), APO 74, San Francisco, Calif. 

N—X-3: Lt. Comdr. John Davis, 800 North 
Shore Drive, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

N—6: Mr. Raymond E. Davis, Washington 
Veterans Home, Retsil, Wash, 

MC—X-2: Col, Raymond G. Davis, 5319 
Holmes Run Parkway, Alexandria, Va. 

A—6: Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, 2518 
Etna Street, Berkley, Calif. 

MC—X-4: Capt. Jefferson J. De Blanc, 500 
South College, Saint Martinville, La. 

A—2: Maj. Ernest H. Dervishian, 4019 
Hermitage, Road, Richmond, Va. 

N—X-6: Mr. Abraham De Somer, 
South 129th Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

A—xX-6: Mr. John F. De Swan, 2371 Fair- 
field Avenue, Concord, Calif. 

MC—5: Cpl. Duane E. Dewey, Head- 
quarters, 9th M. C. R. & R. D., 225 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

A—X-5: Capt. Carl H. Dodd, Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company, 9th Infantry 
Division, Fort Carson, Colo. 

A—X-1: Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, 
4 Sutton Place North, New York, N. Y. 

AF—6; Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, Shell 
Oil Co., 100 Bush Street, San Francisco, 

if 
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Calif. 

A—X-3: Mr. Desmond T. Doss, Route 3, 
Lookout Mountain, Rising Fawn, Ga. 

A—X-3: Maj. Gen. James C. Dozier, 105 
Wade Hampton Office Bullding, Columbia, 
S. C. 

A—X-6: Mr. Jesse R. Drowley, 15908 East 
Valley Way, Veradale, Wash. 

A—X-5; Mr. Russell E. Dunham, 
Greenhaven Drive, Jennings, Mo. 

MC—X-5: Maj. Robert H. Dunlap, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Monmouth, Il. 

N—X-1: Lt. Thomas Eadie, 
Avenue, Newport, R. I, 

A—X-4: Mr. Daniel R. Edwards, Box 634, 
Mount Ida, Ark. 

A—1: Mr. Allan L. Eggers, Sand Spring 
Road, Morristown, N. J. 
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A—X-6: Mr. Walter D. Ehlers, 8382 Miller 
Street, Bueana Park, Calif. 

AF—X-3: S. Sgt. Henry E. Erwin, 1212 324 
Street NW., Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. 

A—X-2: Mr. Forrest E. Everhart, 1006 


Vernon Street, Ironton, Ohio. 


A—X-3; Capt. James H. Fields. 

N—X-6: Lt. John William Finn, 4144 Pal- 
metto Way, San Diego, Calif. 

A—1: Lt. Col. Almond E. Fisher, 33 Green 
Arces Road, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

N—2: Adm. Frank J. Fletcher, “Araby.” 
Charles County, La Plata, Md. 

N—X-2: Capt. Eugene B. Fluckley, Staff 
National War College, Washington, D. C. 

A—X-5: Sgt. Arthur J. Forrest, 4947 La- 
cede Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

MC—X-5: Brig. Gen. Joseph Foss, 1210 
South Euclid, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

N—X-2; Vice Adm, Paul F. Foster, Hunt- 
ing Towers East, Apartment 616, Alexandria, 
Va. 

N—X-2: Comdr. Hugh C. Frazer, 2929 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

MC—X-3: Brig. Gen. Eli T. Fryer, 1425 
Sorolla Avenue, Coral Gables, Fla, 

A—X-2; Mr. Leonard A. Funk, Jr., 1412 
Brinton Road, Pittsburgh, Pa! 

N—X-2: Rear Adm. Samuel G. Fuqua, 
Post Office Box 94, Palmyra, Va. 

A—X-5; Col. Harold A, Furlong, 207 Navajo 
Road, Pontiac, Mich. 

MC—X-4: Col. Robert E. Galer, 11534 Hill- 
crest Road, Dallas, Tex. 

A—X-4; Mr. Marcario Garcia, 5606 Willow 
Glen Drive, Houston, Tex. 

A—X-5: Mr. Harold A. Garman, 205 North 
7th Street, Albion, II. 

N—X-6: Comdr. Donald A. Gary, 12822 
Valencia Way, Nichols Manor, Garden 
Grove, Calif. 

A—X-5: Mr. Robert E. Gerstung, 3042 
North Oakley Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

N—X-4: Lt. Comdr. Nathan G. Gordon, 406 
East Green Street, Morrilton, Ark. 

N—X-6: Mr. Ora Graves, 3985 Cleveland 
Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 

A—X-3: Col. Allen-J. Greer, 60th Avenue 
North, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

A—X-1: Ist Lt. Stephen R. Gregg, 
Lexington Avenue, Bayonne, N. J. 

A—X-3: Mr, Earl D, Gregory, 41 Windsor 
Drive, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

A—X-1: Mr. Sydney G. Gumpertz, 250 
West 103d Street, New York, N. Y. 

N—X-4: Comdr. William E. Hall, 1417 
South Country Club Circle, Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

AF—X-6: Maj. Gen, Pierpont M. Hamil- 
ton, 875 Park Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

MC—6: Brig. Gen. Herman H. Hanneken, 
5950 Odessa Avenue, La Mesa, Calif. 

A—6: Mr. Silvestre S. Herrera, Route 4, 
Box 991, Phoenix, Ariz. 

N—2: Mr. Joseph Gabriel Harner, 401 
East Sewells Point Road, Norfolk, Va. 

MC—X-4: Sgt. William G. Harrell, 635 
Cave Lane, San Antonio, Tex, 

A-: Maj. Raymond Harvey, 01286281. 
2111 Coldwater Canyon, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

A—X-5: Mr. M. Waldo Hatler, Box 213, 
Neosho, Mo. 

A—X-6: Sgt. John D. Hawk, 3243 Solle, 
Bremerton, Wash. 

N—X-6: Mr. David E. Hayden, Post Office 
Box 1705, Fresno, Calif. 

A—X-1: Lt. Gen. George P. Hays, 3 Hil- 
landale Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

A—X-2: M. Sgt. James R. Hendrix, Head- ` 
quarters, Transportation Training Center, 
9250 T. S. U., Fort Eustis, Va. 

A—X-6: Mr. Rodolfo P. Hernandez, 2712 
Cornell Avenue, Fresno, Calif, 

N—X-3: Lt. Comdr, Rufus G, Herring, Box 
128, Roseboro, N. ©. 

A—X-6: Mr. Frank C. High, 590 West Clay 
Street, Ashland, Oreg, 

A—X-5: Sgt. Ralyn M. Hill, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Box 4, Abilene, Kans. 

A—X-1: Capt. Freeman V. Horner, 2 
Hensing Drive, Mount Holly, N. J. 
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MC—X-6: Mr. William C. Horton, 6216 
46th Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 

AP—X-2; Mr. James H, Howard, 3419 
Fessenden Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

N—X-6: Lt. William R. Huber, 3806 Wil- 
shire Avenue, San Mateo, Calif. 

NI: Lt. (Jg.) Thomas J. Hudner, 60th 
Fighter Intercept Squadron, Otis Air Force 
Base, Mass. 

A—6: M. Sgt. Paul B. Huff, 101st Airborne 
Division, Fort Campbell, Ky. 

A—X-5: Sgt. Einar H. Ingman, 
Place Apartments, Tomahawk, Wis. 

N—X-2: Lt, Comdr. Edouard V. M. Izac, 
2901, 29th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A—X-6: Capt. Arthur J. Jackson, Head- 
Quarter and Headquarters Company, Ist 
Battle Group, 39th Infantry, Fort Carson, 
Colo. 

MC—X-3; ist Lt. Douglas T. Jacobson, 
2287 Onslow Drive, New River, N. O. 

AF—X-2: Gen. Leon W. Johnson, OSD- 
SATO; Room 2E924, Pentagon, Washington, 

.. 

A- X- 5: Sgt. Oscar G. Johnson, Route 1, 
Box 400, Dewitt, Mich. 

N—1: Rear Adm. Rufus Z. Johnston, 261 
Gibbs Avenue, Newport, R. I. 

A—ZX-1: Mr, William J. Johnston, 8 Clark 
Lane, Colchester, Conn. 

AF—4: Col. John R. Eane, 704 Bourbon 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

A—6: Sgt. Christos H. Karaberis. 

A—6: Sgt. James E, Karnes, 1400 Sterling 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

A—X-6: Sgt. Phillip C. Katz, 71 Parker 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

A—X-1: Sgt. Benjamin Kaufman, Jewish 
War Veterans of the U. S. A., 1712 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A—X-3: Mr. William Keller, 1259 4th 
Street, Sarasota, Fla. 

A—X-2: Sgt. Charles E. Kelly, 1407 Man- 
slick Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

A—X-1: Sgt. Thomas J. Kelly, 628 East 20th 
Street, New York, N. Y. È 

A—X-3: Brig. Gen. John T. Kennedy, 
Cornell Arms Apartments, Columbia, S. C. 

MC—X-6: M, Sgt. Robert S. Kennemore, 
4051 Pairway Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

A—6: Mr. Dexter Kerstetter, Route No. 3, 
Box 65, Centralia, Wash. 

A—X-2: Maj. Gen. Charles E. Kilbourne, 
1 Pendleton Place, Lexington, Va. 

A—X-5: Ist Lt. Gerry H. Kisters, 431 East 
10th Street, Bloomington, Ind. 

A—2; Mr. Alton W. Knappenberger, Spring 
Mount, Pa. 

A—5: M. Sgt. Ernest R. Kouma, 68th Tank 
Battalion, Fort Carson, Colo. 

A—X-1: Sgt. John C. Latham, 24 Park 
Lane, Darien, Conn. 

AF—X-5: Lt. Col, William R. Lawley, Jr., 
804 Lane Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A—X-2: S. Sgt. Robert E. Laws, 131 East 
4th Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 

+ A—X-3: Ist Lt. Daniel W. Lee, 233 Red- 
wood Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

A—X-6: M. Sgt. Hubert L. Lee, (159) TO 
Boat Battalion, Fort Eustis, Va. 

MC—X-5: Capt. John H. Leims, Route 2, 
Box 213, Parkville, Mo. 

AF—1; Brig. Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Scott Cove, Darien, Conn. 

A—X-3: M. Sgt. Jake W. Lindsey, Company 
E lst Airborne Battle Group, Fort Campbell, 

y- 

A—X-4: Sgt. James M. Logan, R. F. D, 
No. 1, Overton, Tex. 

A—X-5: Mr. Berger H. Loman, 10501 Mon- 
tana Avenue, Melrose Park, III. 

A—1: Sfc. Jose M. Lopez, 3d Headquarters 
Corps, Fort Hood, Tex. 

N—X-6: Adm. George M. Lowry, Rancho, 
Gecarra, Carmel Valley, Calif. 

MC—X-3: Mr. Jacklyn H. Lucas, 727 Ran 


Forest 


som Road, Winston-Salem, N. C. ig 
A2: Col. George L. Mabry, Ir., War 

College, Washington, D. C. = 
A—X-1: Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 90 


Church Street, Room 1303, New York, N. Y. 
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A—X-1: Sgt. Charles A. MacGilllvary, 38 
Fallon Circle, Braintree, Mass. 

A—X-5: Mr. Jake Allex Mandusich, 1505 
West 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A—xX-3: Mr. Sidney E. Manning, Floma- 
ton, Oreg. 

A—X-6: Mr. Robert D. Maxwell, 135 North 
10th Street, Redmond, Oreg. 

A—2: Mr. Melvin Mayfield, R. F. D. No. 1, 
St. Louisville, Ohio. 

A—X-1: T. Sgt. John W. Meagher, 143 
Carlton Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

A—xX-2: Pfc. Gino J. Merli, 605 Ridge 
Road, Peckville, Pa. 

AF—X-5: Maj. Edward S. Michael, Box 
287, Beall Hall, McConnell Air Force Base, 
Kans, 

N—X-~26: Lt. Comdr. John Mihalowski, 1415 
South Broadacres Avenue, Compton, Calif. 

N—X-4: Mr. Harry Herbert Miller, Lista 
de Correas, Turrialba, C. A. 

N—xX-6: Mr. Willard Miller, 2820 Green- 
wich Street, care of Mrs. Myrtis M. Dreka, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A—X-3: Maj. Lewis L. Millett, Ist Com- 
pany, T. I. 5, Fort Benning, Ga. 

A—X-3: Pyt. James H. Mills, Route No. 1, 
Box 440, Lakeland, Fla. 

A—X-4: Mr, Hiroshi H. Miyamura, 1905 
Mossman Avenue, Gallup, N. Mex. 

A—X-3: It. Ola L. Mize, 113 McCabe Street, 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 

A—X-+4: Mr. Jack C. Montgomery, Post 
Office Box 1530, Bartlesville, Okla. 

A—X-2: Mr. Sterling L. Morelock, 1141 
North Highland Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

AF—X-6: Maj. John C. Morgan, 2862 
South Cherry Way, Denver, Colo. 

A- NG: M. Sgt. Louis C. Mosher, Post 
Office Box 37, Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

A—4: Maj. Audie L. Murphy, 8111 Inn- 
wood Road, Dallas, Tex. 

MC—1: Mr. Raymond G. Murphy, Room 
29, Clarks Building, Natick, Mass. 

A—X-3: Maj. Charles P. Murray, Canadian 
Army Staff College, Fort Frontenac, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, Canada. 

MC—X-2: Lt. Col. Reginald R. Myers, 35 
Sharon Road, Triangle, Va. 

A—xX-5: M. Sgt. Thomas Edward McCall, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
USAG, Fort Carson, Colo. 

N—X-1: Capt. David McCampbell, care of 
U. S. S. Severn (AD-61), care of Fleet Post 
Office, New York, N. Y. 

N—X-2: Adm. Bruce McCandless, 225 
Westwood Road, Wardous, Annapolis, Md. . 

MC—X-5: Lt. Col. Joseph J. McCarthy, 
720 Vernon Place, Chicago, II. 

N—X-6: Lt. Comdr. Richard M. McCool, 
Jr., Navy No. 150, Box B, care of Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

N—X-2:. Lt. James H. McDonald R. F. D. 1, 
Roulette, Pa. 

N—X-3: Vice Adm, Edward O. McDonnell, 
Hobe Sound, Fla. 

A—X-3: Capt. Charles L. McGaha, the 
Infantry School (3440), Fort Benning, Ga. 

A—X-3: Capt. Vernon McGarity, 2435 
Twain Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

A—X-3: Mr. John R. McKinney, West 
Ogeechee, Sylvania, Ga. 

MC—3: Sgt. Alford L, McLaughlin, Guard 
Company, H&S Battalion, Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C. 

A—X-1: Maj. George G. McMurtry, Bar 
Harbor, Maine. 

N—X-2: Capt. Frederick V. McNair, 221 
King George Street, Annapolis, Md. 

A—X-5: Mr. Ralph G. Neppel, 543 Mid- 
lothian Boulevard, Waterloo, Iowa. 

A—l: Maj. Robert B. Nett, USACG SC 
(5025), Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

A—5: Capt. Beryl R. Newman, 1018 West 
Street, Barabou, Wis. 

N—X-2: Mr. Henry N. Nickerson, 70 Lyn- 
wood Avenue, Wheeling, W. Va. 

MC—4: Capt. George H. O'Brien, 8th 
MCR&ERD, 2026 St. Charles Avenue, New Or- 
leans, La. 
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N—1: Comdr. Joseph Timothy O'Callahan, 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

A—X-6: Capt. Carlos C. Ogden, 1540 Wal- 
nut Grove Avenue, San Jose, Calif. 

N—2: Capt. Richard H. O'Kane, 1501 North 
Harrison Street, Arlington, Va. 

A—1: Mr. Richard W. O'Neill, 2 Midland 
Gardens, Bronxville, N. Y. 

A—X-1: Mr. Nicholas Oresko, 31 Benja- 
min Road, Tenafly, N. J. 

MC—X-2: Maj. Gen. Edward A. Ostermann, 
5048 Klingle Street, NW., Washington, D. O. 

MC—X-6: Maj. Mitchell Paige, 1321 Tru- 
man Street, Redwood City, Calif. 

A—X-3: Lt. Col. Samuel I. Parker, Post 
Office Box 1272, Concord, N. C. 

N—X-1: Mr. Carl Emil Petersen, 427 Hyatt 
Street, Avenel, N. J. 

N—X-6: Lt. Comdr, Jackson C. Pharris, 
5066 Rolling Meadows Road, Rolling Hills, 
Calif. 

N—X-5: Mr. Francis J. Pierce, Jr., 727 
Harlan Avenue NE., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A—3: Mr. John A. Pittman, 200 Martin 
Street, Greenwood, Miss. 

A—5: Mr. Alfred Polond, 713 North West- 
nedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

MOI: Maj. Everett P. Pope, 21 Park- 
side Circle, Braintree, Mass. 

AN-: Mr. Thomas A. Pope, 23011 Doho 
Rosa, Woodland, Calif. 

A—X-6: Mr, Leo J. Powers, 406 W. Com- 
mercial Street, Anaconda, Mont. 

N—2: Comdr. Arthur M. Preston, 901 Fol- 
ger Building, Washington, D. C. 

N—X-2: Rear Adm. Lawson P. 

5515 Namakagan Road, Washington, D. C. 

AXA: Sgt. Charles W. Ray, Route 3, Ana- 
darko, Okla. 

MC—4: Brig. Gen. George C. Reid, 550 


‘North Sam Houston Boulevard, San Benito, 


Tex. 

AF—X-1: Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

A—xX-5: Mr. George S. Robb, State House, 
Topeka, Kans. 

A—X-2: Brig. Gen. Charles D. Roberts, 
7210 Maple Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 

MC—X-5: 1st Lt. Robert Guy Robinson, 
Carp River Star Route, St. Ignace, Mich, 

A—4: Mr. Cleto L. Rodriguez, 2218 Mon- 
terrey Street, San Antonio, Tex. i 

A—X-6: Ist Lt. Joseph C. Rodriquez, 
United States Army Carribean School (7470), 
APO 837, New Orleans, La. 7 

N—X-6: Capt. Donald K. Ross, Route 2, 
Box 462, Port Orchard, Wash. 

A—X-1: M. Sgt. Wilburn K. Ross, Company 
G, Infantry School Detachment, School 
Brigade, Fort Benning, Ga. 

A—3: Sfc. Ronald E. Rosser, 3440th S. U., 
G-3 Section, the Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

.MC—1: Capt. Carlton R. Rouh, Maple and 
Carlton Avenue, Lindenwold, N. J. 

AI: M Sgt. Donald E. Rudolph, Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, 7751 
M. P. Customs Detachment, APO 403, New 
York, N. Y. 

A—1: Sfc. Alejandro R. Ruiz, COD 14 
Armored Cavalry, APO 800, New York, N, Y. 

N—4: Rear Adm. Thomas John Ryan, 701 
Exposition Boulevard, New Orleans, La. 

A—X-1: Cpl. Samuel M. Sampler, 228 Edge- 
wood Avenue, Audubon, N. J. 

A—X-1: M. Sgt. Joseph E, Schaefer, 129- 
06 91st Avenue, Richmond Hill, Long Island, 
N. Y. z 

A—X-6: Mr, Henry Schauer, Box 791, 
Scobey, Mont. 

MC—X-2:; Lt. Gen. Christian F, Schilt, 
1831 While Lane, Norfolk, Va. 8 

N—X-2: Mr. Oscar Schmidt, Jr., 466 East 
Market Street, York, Pa. 

N—5: Mr. Otto Diller Schmidt, Box 117, 
Blair, Nebr. s 

A—X: Rear Adm. Herbert E. Schonland, 52 
Vauxhall Street, New London, Conn, 

A—X-5: Lt. Edward R. Schowalter, Jr., 111 
Rosewood Drive, Metairie, La. 
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A—X-6: Maj. Henry F. Schroeder, 5267 
Vista Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

A: Lt Col. Robert S. Scott, 3321 Alex- 
ander Avenue, Shreveport, La, 

N—1: Mr. William Seach, Care of Mrs. Wil- 
nam A. Donovan, 61 Thicket Street, South 
Weymouth, Mass. » 

A—6: Sgt. Lloyd M. Seibert, 102 Green- 
wood Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

A—X-2: Brig. Gen. George C. Shaw, 3100 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A—X-1: Capt. Charles W. Shea, 
Woodycrest Avenue, Bronx, N, Y. 

A—6: Dr, George F. Shiels, 337 Hopkins 
Avenue, Redwood City, Calif. 

AF—1: Lt. Col. William A. Shomo, 59th 
Fighter Intercepter Squadron, APO 677, New 
York, N. Y. 

MC—X-6: Maj. Gen, David M. Shoup, 
Headquarters, Third Marine Division, FMF, 
care of FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 

MC—X-1: Mr. Franklin E. Sigler, Long 
Hill Road, Little Falis, N. J. 

MC—X-5: Mr. Robert E. Simanek, 3208 
Coolidge, Royal Oak, Mich, 

N—2: Mr. Lawrence C. Sinnett, Burnt 
House, W. Va. 

MC—X-2: Lt. Col. Carl L. Sitter, Inspec- 
tor Instructor Staff, 11th Infantry Battalion, 
19208 Meadowlark Lane, Cleveland, 
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Ist Lt. John C. Sjogren, 1939 
Diamond NE., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MC—X-2; Mr. Luther Skaggs, 3726 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A—5: Mr. Clayton K. Slack. 

A—X-3: Mr. James D. Slaton, Route 2, 
Laurel, Miss. 

MC—X-2: Col. John Lucian Smith, Head- 
quarters, United States Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

AF—X-1: Sgt. Maynard H. Smith, 33 Van 
Buren Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

A—1: Mr. William A. Soderman, 25 Soren- 
sen Road, West Haven, Conn. 

MC—X-5: Mr. Richard K. Sorenson, 2933 
Lake View Drive, New Brighton, Minn. 

A—2: Sgt. Junir J. Spurrier, 115 Green 
Street, Bluefield, W. Va. 

N—X-2: Rear Adm. Adolphus Staton, 
3807 Bradiey Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

A—X-3: Capt. James L. Stone, 547 C. 
North Valdez,-Fort Benning, Ga. 

N—2: Capt. George L. Street III, Sub- 
marine Division, 62, United States Naval 
Base, Norfolk, Va. 

MC—X-6: Lt. Col. James E. Swett, 23096 
Payne Court, Mt. View, Calif. 

A—xX-3: Sgt. Max Thompson, Route 2, 
Canton, N. C. 

A—X-6: Lt. Col. Calvin P. Titus, 4832 Ben 
Avenue, North Hollywood, Calif. 

A—1: Capt. John J. Tominac, 5025 Stu- 
dent Detachment, Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 

A—X-3: Maj. Jack L, Treadwell, 3449th 
Officer Candidate School, Infantry Center, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

MC—X-3: Donald L. Truesdell, Route 1. 
Lugoff, S. C. 

A: Mr. George B. Turner, 2124 
Stradella Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A—X-1: Pyt. Michael Valente, 317 West 
Walnut Street, Long Beach, N. v. 

MC—2: Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, 1446 
Rugby Road, Charlottesville, Va. 

A—X-6: Sgt. Louis M. Van Iersel, 134 East 
Montecito Avenue, Sierra Madre, Calif. - 

MC—5: Capt. Archie Van Winkle, Marine 
Corps Recruitment Service, 404 Federal Build- 
ing, Ohio and Pennsylyania Streets, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
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A—X-5: Mr. Dirk J. Vlug, 1464 Seymour 
NW., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

N—X-6: Mr. Jacob Volz, Jr., 4044 North 
Interstate, Portland, Oreg, 

AF—1: Mr, Forrest L. Vosler, 6 Bradley 
Street, Marcellus, N, Y. 

A—X-1: Mr. Reidar Waaler, Hiddenhurst 
Farm, Millerton, N. X. 

N—6: Mr. George Edward Wahlen, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Ogden, Utah. 

N—X-1: Lt. James A. Walsh, 622 East 20th 
Street, Apartment 10-D, New York, N. . 

MC—X-6: Maj. Kenneth A. Walsh, VMR— 
152, MWSG-37, Marine Corps Air Station, 
EI Toro, Cailf. 

A—2: Mr. Calvin J. Ward, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Facility, Roanoke, Va. 

A—X-2: Col. Keith L. Ware, Office, Chief 
of Legislative Liaison (8505), Department 
of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

MC—4: Mr. Wilson D. Watson, care of Gen- 
eral Delivery, Earl, Ark. 

A—X-4: Col. Seth L. Weld, 506 West Lyn- 
wood Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

A—X-2: Mr. Ernest E. West, General De- 
livery, Wurtland, Ky. 

A—X-4: Ist Lt. Eli L. Whitley, Box 5028, 
College Station, Tex. 

A—xX-6: Capt. Hulon B. Whittington 
(9327), Eric Ordnance Depot, Port Clinton, 
Ohio, 

A—2: Mr. Paul J. Wiedorfer, 623 N. Mont- 
ford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

A—X-5: Brig. Gen. William H. Wilbur, 371 
Central Avenue, Highland Park, III. 

N-X-1: Mr. Charles Henry Willey, Lakeview 
Drive, R7, Penacook, Concord, N. H. 

MC—X-2: Mr. Herschel W. Williams, 6105 
Rosalind Road, Huntington, W. Va, 

A—X-1; Capt. Benjamin F. Wilson Com- 
pany E, ist Abn. Battalion Group, 503d In- 
fantry, APO 29, New York, N. Y. 

MC—3: W. O. Harold E. Wilson, 3d 105- mm. 
Howitzer Battalion, Navy and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center, 1500 Graymont 
Avenue West, Birmingham, Ala. 

MC—X-2: Lt. Col. Louis H. Wilson, Jr., 
7412 Blackford Street, Springfield, Va. 

MC—6: Brig. Gen. Roswell Winans, 3303 
Second Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 

A—X-1: M. Sgt. Homer L. Wise, 19 First 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 

A—ZX-3:, Col. Alvin C. York, Pall Mall, 
Tenn. 

AF—X-6: Col. Jay Zeamer, Jr., 
Creighton Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

N—X-6: Lt. William Zuiderveld, Box 342, 
Leucadia, Calif. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on aes (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


July 3, 1958 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Dedication of Theodore Roosevelt Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, His Ex- 
cellency the Honorable Theodore Roose- 
velt McKeldin, Governor of Maryland, 
delivered an able address at the dedica- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt Island, Wash- 
ington, D, C., on July 4, 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT MCKELDIN, 

GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, AT WASHINGTON, 

D. C., Jury 4, 1958 


Almost 60 years have passed since Theodore 
Roosevelt made a speech from which the 
Public selected a single phrase that became 
a kind of sign or token of the man. That 
Phrase was “the strenuous life," and it had 
a certain merit as expressing the character 
and career of the speaker. But like most 
Signs and tokens it was subject to exagger- 
ation and abuse that deprived it of most of 
its meaning. You cannot sum up a great 
man in a single neat phrase, Roosevelt was 
strenuous, certainly, but it wasn't his stren- 
uosity that made him great, and by concen- 
trating on that aspect of the man we risk 
losing sight of his greater values. 

For instance, in this same speech, delivered 
before the Hamilton Club of Chicago, in 1899, 
there is a passage that to my mind far out- 
Weighs the passing reference to the strenu- 
ous life, It reads: “Far better Is it to dare 
mighty things, to win glorious triumphs, 
even though checkered by failure, than to 
take rank with those poor spirits who neither 
enjoy nor suffer much, because they live in 
the gray twilight that knows not victory nor 
defeat.” 

It expresses the same iden, of course, but 
see how much more it expresses. The horror 
of horrors in Theodore Roosevelt's mind was 
neither red blood nor black despair; it was 
“the gray twilight that knows not victory 
nor defeat.” He would accept the red and 
the black without hesitation; for only by ac- 
cepting them could he expect to add to his 
life the rosy glow of hope and the golden 
gleam of triumph. 

He who chooses must also accept the re- 
zults of his choice; but only he who chooses 
is a free spirit. Others are kept men; by 
obeying the directions of their masters they 
may live relatively free from fear and pain, 
but they never rise to exultation. They live 
in a gray twilight, knowing nothing of the 
fush of dawn, the blaze of noon, nor the 
splendor of sunset. 

To Theodore Roosevelt, such a life was not 
Worth living. He accepted danger, he ac- 
cepted pain, he accepted the sting of defeat 
and the bitterness of hope deférred, which 
made him, in the eyes of kept men, little 
short of amadman. Perhaps they could not 
see him otherwise, for they had no possible 
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way of knowing that he had his reasons for 
accepting these evils. How can you explain 
scarlet and gold to a man born blind? How 
can you convey the joy of victory to a man 
whose highest hope is to escape danger and 
pain? 

The appeal of Theodore Roosevelt was not, 
is not, and never will be to men who have 
never experienced the taste of freedom. I 
do not mean freedom of the body, which is 
pretty well assured to every American who 
doesn't run afoul of the law; I mean freedom 
of the mind and spirit, which is not assured 
to anybody and is not possessed by many, 
because it is hard to win and still harder to 
keep. But while the truly free spirit is rare 
among men, millions of us have tasted 
freedom now and then, so when we discover 
a man who is really free we respond as the 
string of a well-tuned harp will vibrate when 
the string an octave away is plucked. 

People of slight understanding are fond of 
saying that Theodore Roosevelt's work has 
disappeared. This means no more than that 
they have never understood what his real 
work was. It is undeniable fact that most 
of the men with whom and against whom 
he fought are dead, and most of the issues 
over which they contended are no longer of 
importance. His mightiest physical struc- 
ture, the Panama Canal, is no longer ade- 
quate to the demands of traffic and will soon 
have to be reconstructed or supplemented by 
another canal. Even his intellectual pro- 
ductions, his biographies, and his great his- 
tory, The Winning of the West, are chal- 
lenged by more recent books. 

But to say this is merely to acknowledge 
that time has passed, and all the tangible, 
material works of man are eroded by the pas- 
sage of time. The enduring work of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was none of these, nothing 
set down on paper, nothing that men can 
touch and weigh and measure—not his 
books, not his buildings, not the laws that 
he helped put upon the statute books, not 
eyen that national heritage of public lands 
and parks that he rescued from private en- 
grossment. It was his success in reawaken- 
ing in the hearts and minds of millions a 
new respect for the old principles of the 
Republic, a new appreciation of incalculable 
value of freedom of the spirit. 

On the first day of this week the news- 
papers announced the death of the English 
poet, Alfred Noyes, and some of them quoted 
as his most memorable lines two that he 
wrote on the occasion of the death of King 
George the Sixth, a monarch greatly loved. 
If you wish to glimpse the real greatness of 
Theodore Roosevelt, I suggest that you 
ponder the meaning of those lines. They 
are: 


“There is no splendor in a monarch's crown 
Can match the splendor of his people’s 
tears.” 


Theodore Roosevelt went to his grave at- 
tended by that splendor. It was contrib- 
uted, indeed, by more than his own people, 
for it was another English poet, Kipling, 
who called him one 


“Of whom, o'er both oceans 
Both peoples may say: 
Our realm is diminished 
With great-heart away.’” 


They did not weep for the books, the 
buildings, or the laws. They wept for the 
inspiration he afforded them. They wept 
for the ringing set up in their own hearts 


whenever his clarion sounded. They be- 
wailed his loss because by the power of his 
own freedom he could set his people free. 


It was not physical freedom. The Ameri- 


cans of 60 years ago were not, like the an- 


cient Hebrews, laboring under the lash of 
Egyptian taskmasters. It was a different 
and more insidious bondage. It was the 
most complete form of slavery, the kind that 
is imposed under the name of freedom, and 
holds a man in servitude because he does 
not know that he is bound. At the turn of 
the century this country was in grave danger 
of surrendering to the sway of mammon, the 
least erected spirit that fell and it was 
against this tyranny that Roosevelt dealt his 
mightiest blows. 

Yet freedom of the spirit, hard to gain, is 
harder still to hold. The tyranny that is 
not imposed from without but grows within 
is never permanently destroyed, and he is 
foolishly optimistic who denies that it 
threatens us still. I am not inclined to 
think that this time mammon led them on. 
It is a still more instdious usurper, one that 
already has seized upon half the world. We 
have no exact word for it, but it is the fear 
of freedom itself, the Marxist doctrine that 
man is not an agent in himself, but a pawn 
moved by forces beyond his control. There- 
fore if he asserta his freedom he is acting 
against the laws of nature and courting his 
own destruction. 

This idea is the bedrock on which the 
structure of communism rests, But it is 
also the foundation of much more, including 
some things that pass with many for anti- 
communism. The President of the United 
States, not Theodore Roosevelt, but the one 
in the White House today, deemed it ad- 
visable not many months ago to warn Amer- 
ican college students—of all people—not to 
join the book burners. Well, the book burn- 
ers are people who are afraid to encourage 
an American citizen to think for himself, 
lest he become subversive. What real differ- 
ence is there between that, and the constant 
fear of the Soviet leaders that someone will 
deviate from the party line? 

The worship of riches was the idolatry 
that Roosevelt attacked because it was the 
most threatening in his day. But we may 
rest assured that what he hated was idolatry, 
not merely the one idol that happened to 
have most worshipers at the time, If he 
were living today he would attack no less 
violently the popular idols of our time, chief 
of which is that fear of freedom that. tries 
to fasten chains, not on the wrists and 
ankles, but on the minds of men. 

Let us remember, too, that if Roosevelt 
was immensely successful it was not through 
his individual strength, but because in the 
hearts and minds of millions of his country- 
men there was something that echoed to 
his battlecry, some experience of what free- 
dom means, some memory of the sharp, 
sweet taste of liberty. Without that element 
in the minds of ordinary men, his shout 
would have fallen upon deaf ears, and he 
would have thundered at the gate of mam- 
mon's temple all in vain, 

So as we dedicate this memorial, let us 
be resolved that it shall stand as more than 
a visible sign of our recognition of our debt 
to @ great man. Let it be a reminder that 
Theodore Roosevelt's real gift to the people 
was his evocation of greatness from their 
own minds, his fanning into flame that 
love of liberty that smolders in the breast 
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of every man who has once known what it 

means to be free. ; 

It is given to few to achieve immortality 
in the minds of men; but there is none 
so poor that he cannot cultivate within his 
own breast the quality that responds to 
greatness in an inspired leader. Men who 
make that effort may live and die obscurely, 
but never in that gray twilight that has 
no conception of victory or defeat. There 
will be color in their lives. It may not be 
visible to others because it may be only 
the color of dreams that their love of lib- 
erty inspires; but visible or invisible to the 
outside world, it will be there, and it will 
add dignity and value to the life of the 
dreamer, 

Such men will be prepared, like the min- 
utemen at the birth of our Nation. They 
may seem drab enough as they pursue their 
ordinary occupations; but let some eagle- 
eyed leader see approaching danger and 
sound the alarm and these apparently color- 
less men will be transformed, will rise as 
they rose at Theodore Roosevelt's call, and 
will Uluminate the book of history with an- 
other of those golden pages that give it its 
beauty and its worth. 

Great-Heart is gone, and we cannot recall 
him. But he has left with us something of 
his spirit; and that legacy it is our duty and 
our honor to preserve. So when another 
liberator comes, as come he will, he shall 
not stand alone, but at the head of Theo- 
dore's legion— 

“We that had loved him so, followed him, 
honored him, lived in his mild and mag- 
nificent eye, 

Learned his great language, caught his clear 
accents, made him our pattern, to live 
and to die,” 


Thus we shall make of this place no ceno- 
taph, no silent reminder of vanished great- 
ness, but a sign and seal of promise to the 
future that when a new hero shall come, 
he has but to put to his lips and sound 
the Horn of Roland and he will be instantly 
surrounded by a forest of spears that will 
make tyranny cower before him, 


Address by Hon. Richard L. Neuberger to 
National Education Association Semi- 
nar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. ' Mr. President, one 
of the most useful and effective organ- 
izations of high purpose in the United 
States is the National Education Asso- 
ciation. These past 3 years it has been 
my privilege to address the annual semi- 
nar program banquet for teachers visit- 
ing the National Capital under the 
auspices of the NEA, with Dr. Ward H. 
Whipple as tour director. 

On July 2 I discussed with this group 
my views regarding Federal aid to class- 
room construction and to teachers’ sal- 
aries, which I strongly support through 
my cosponsorship of the Murray bill, S. 
3311, introduced by the distinguished 
moor Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp a press statement issued by 
my office, and which summarizes my 
address of July 2 to the National Educa- 
tion Association Seminar banquet in 
Washington, D. C., at Hotel Washing- 
ton. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Lack oF Warre HOUSE LEADERSHIP SLOWS 

FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS, NEUBERGER Says 


Lack of leadership from the White House 
was ascribed by Senator RIcHago L. NEU- 
BERGER as the reason why Congress thus far 
has failed “in its obvious duty to provide 
Federal aid to school construction and 
teachers’ salaries.” 

The 45-year-old Oregon Senator made his 
statement in a dinner address to a seminar 
of. teachers from all over the Nation, held 
under the auspices of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the Washington Hotel. 

“This does not exonerate members of my 
Own party whose prejudices against the 
colored citizens have served to set back im- 
proving the education of all future citizens,” 
Nevpercrr added. “But it does indicate 
that little real progress over occurs in Amer- 
ica uniess there is a strong, positive person 
at the President's desk. The system of gov- 
ernment existing in our country rarely func- 
tions successfully in the absence of effective 
leadership from the President. The Presi- 
dent remained silent before Federal aid to 
schools lost in the House by only five votes, 
with many prominent Republicans against 
it.” 

Nronxnoxa warned that too large a pro- 
portion of the income of the United States 
was wasted on luxuries or frivolities. “Can 
We really claim we have done our duty ta- 
the next generation,” he asked, “when we 
spend as much on tobacco and liquor as on 
schools?” 

Nervusrecer challenged the implication that 
Russia’s satellite supremacy was due to su- 
perior Soviet schools. “Russia pours its 
resources and manpower into technology and 
weapons,” he said. “We use much of ours 
for automobiles and other consumer goods, 
If we concentrated on potential military ad- 
vantage as does Russia, our satellite un- 
doubtedly would be as large as those of Rus- 
sia—and the consumers of our country 
would be in possible revolt, unless we had a 
President willing to demand of them genuine 
sacrifices,” 

Construction of new schools in every State 
of the Nation would make an ideal reces- 
sion-ending project for the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance, NEUBERGER said. 

“As we embark upon a national policy of 
accelerating highways, sewage treatment, 
and housing,” said Nevprrcrr, “what possible 
excuse is there for not including schools in 
the list of undertakings which will provide 
jobs and add useful permanent assets to the 
Nation?" 

Nxunxacra said he favored the Murray bill 
for direct ‘grants to the States of ranging 
from $25 per child in the first year to $100 
per child in the fourth and subsequent 
years. On a nationwide basis, he added, this 
would channel into educational systems of 
the 48 States $1 billion the first year, 82 
billion the second year, $3.3 billion the third 
year, and $4.5 billion a year thereafter. 

The Oregon Senator emphasized that the 
Murray bill “specifically assigns to the States 
the right to determine whether these funds 
should be used for school construction or for 
teachers’ salaries,’ There may be differences 
of opinion as to the exact amounts which 
the Federal Government should distribute 
on a pupil basis,” he continued, “but there 
is no question that of all the education-aid 
measures before Congress, only the Murray 
bill promises to meet the most desperate 
needs of the public school system—more 
classrooms and more teachers.” 
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A Friendly Challenge to the Soviet 
Union: Which Nation Can Best Prolong 
the Life of the Average Man? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican people are a people of peace. We 
have never desired that the funds of this, 
or any other nation, should have to be 
used for the purpose of devising instru- 
ments of destruction. 

The fact that we must spend $40 billion 
of our substance in order to maintain our 
Armed Forces, devise nuclear weapons 
and missiles, is a fact which saddens us. 

We would far rather use this money 
for schools, for playgrounds, for homes, 
for the good things of life, yes, at home 
and abroad. 

Yet, we know that we are in a cold 
war which could, some conceivable day, 
become unfortunately a hot war. 

Under these circumstances, we have 
little alternative but to continue to seek 
to be first in military strength. 

We have accepted, therefore, the So- 
viet Union's military and technical chal- 
lenge, because we know that we have no 
alternative but to remain first, if we are 
to survive. 

A PEACEFUL CHALLENGE TO THE SOVIET UNION 


But we would far rather prefer to chal- 
lenge the Soviet Union to a different type 
of race. > 

I refer to the competition to make 
more fruitful and happy the life of the 
average man, 

We would far rather prefer to chal- 
lenge the Soviet Union to see which coun- 
try, which type of government, can best 
serve the needs of man—material, and, 
most important, spiritual. 

We know that it is inherent in our sys- 
tem that we are infinitely the superior of 
the Soviet Union in looking after all the 
needs of man. : 

The American way of life is dedicated 
to the average man himself. The Soviet 
way is dedicated to the state. 

In the one—our regime—man is free 
to fulfill his dignity, his aspirations, his 
abilities. In the other regime the athe- 
istic regime man is the sert of the state, 
the slave, the chained tool. 

But there is one specific way, in the 
serving of the material man where the 
competition can be seen very obviously 
and very dramatically, I refer to man’s 
own comparative life expectancy, 

MIR. CONNOR’S SIGNIFICANT ADDRESS = 


It will be recalled on June 14 that I 
made reference by a statement in the 
Senate, as indicated on page A5431 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to a states- 
manlike address which had been deliv- 
ered by Mr. John T, Connor, president 
of Merck & Co. 

That address, I was pleased to note, 
was subsequently reprinted in entirety 
by my distinguished associate, the sen- 
ior Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Hre] 
on June 27, 1958, as recorded on page 
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A5863. Mr. Connor therein had chal- 
lenged the Soviet Union to try to sur- 
pass the United States in best prolonging 
the life expectancy of the average man. 

Let us see, he said in effect, if the 
Soviet Union can meet that challenge, 
for, in this friendly race, no country 
would be the loser, and all mankind 
could be the indirect beneficiary. 

REDS CAN NEVER MATCH OUR SPIRITUAL FUL- 
FILLMENT OF MAN 

Of course, we know that it is not 
simply the number of man’s chrono- 
logical years which count, but the happi- 
ness and the fulfillment of all those 
years. In that spiritual phase, I say very 
frankly, the Soviet Union and its way 
of life cannot hope to match ours. 

But at least, let us see if only from the 
material standpoint of the total number 
of years in the life expectancy of man, 
what the Soviet Union can do in this 
friendly competition. 

I send to the desk the text of a column 
on this theme written by Malvina Lind- 
Say, as carried in the July 7 Washington 
Post. The column is entitled “Longer 
Life Span East-West Test.” 

The column refers to Mr. Connor's sig- 
nificant address, together with reference 
to remarks which were made last Tues- 
day by our able friend from Alabama at 
a civic luncheon, honoring Surg. Gen. 
Leroy E. Burney, sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade and the District 
of Columbia Medical Society. 

I append thereto two items. The first 
is an article from the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun of June 1. It cites a 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. bulle- 
tin, listing the life expectancy of vari- 
ous nations. It shows the Netherlands 
Sweden, and Norway in the 3 top spots, 
ourselves, in 8th place and Russia in 
24th place. i 
INTERNATIONAL THEME BY A. M. A.’S DR, GUNNAR 

GUNDERSEN 

The third is the text of an article from 
the Wednesday, July 2, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. The article by Laurence Eklund de- 
Scribes a splendid address delivered by 
the new president of the American Med- 
ical Association, Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, 
of La Crosse, in my State. In his ad- 
dress, delivered on the same occasion as 
Senator HILL’s remarks of last Tuesday, 
before a great assembly here in our Na- 
tion's Capital, Dr. Gundersen pointed to 
the international responsibilities of the 
healing arts. It is a responsibility 
whose fulfillment will help further to 
raise average life expectancy, especially 
in the underdeveloped lands. 

I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Lindsay’s column, along with the com- 
parative life expectancy chart and the 
text of Mr. Laurence Eklund’s write-up, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 7, 1958) 
LONGER Lire Span, East-West Test 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

If East and West must have s moral 
equivalent for war in their relations with 
each other, it could well be a race to reach 
& goal of 75 years in life expectancy. This 
has been one of several recent proposals 
for opening a medical front in the cold war. 
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The Soviet Union in about 60 years has 
raised its life expectancy from 32 to 67 
years. The American life expectancy as 
birth is 69.5 years. Much of the Soviet ad- 
vance has been in recent years, largely by 
borrowing Western methods of sanitation 
and control of contagious disease. 

The United States holds the world lead 
in many phases of medicine, particularly 
in research and drugs. Will it continue to 
hold it? How can it use its medical leader- 
ship most effectively to better world rela- 
tions? 

Any nation in a position to export health 
has an immensely valuable tool of foreign 
policy. One goal of the Soviet Union in its 
big health drive is to be able to export 
trained medical teams to demonstrate that 
communism can best fight disease. It is 
training doctors at the rate of 16,000 a 
year—more than twice the number being 
trained in the United States. 

Commenting on this in a recent speech 
before the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, John T. Connor, president of Merck 
& Co., Inc., asked: “When the Soviet Union 
sallles forth from its borders promising 
good health in exchange for freedom, shall 
we be unprepared?” 

As one way of “summoning the win“ to 
prepare, Mr. Connor proposed “a spirited 
competition with the Russians in the field 
of health.” In such a race “the only real 
loser would be disease," he said, 

He specifically urged a contest in the 
longevity race, in which this country would 
pit its “patient-orlented system of medicine 
against the state-orlented system of Russia 
to see which of us can first attain for our 
citizens an average life expectancy of three 
quarters of a century.” 

A lengthened life span, he emphasized, 
would make a tremendous appeal to people 
everywhere. “Toil and trouble notwith- 
standing,” he said, “man’s most primitive 
urge is to live, no matter how young or old 
he is. The progress of Western culture is 
measured by the high value we place on the 
life of a single being.” 

In a world in which disease is a more 
common enemy than war, medical aid has 
unlimited possibilities for winning friend- 
ship. The fight against disease also offers 
the most appealing and practical front on 
which to develop international cooperation. 

A call for this country to initiate a pro- 

gram of international medical research was 
made last week by Senator Lister HL. 
speaking at a meeting of the World Health 
Assembly. Combined efforts of nations, he 
said, were needed to meet the multiplying 
dangers to health—as new diseases, changes 
in viruses from harmless to deadly agents, 
rise of cancer incidence, spread of disease 
through transportation. 
He reminded that two thirds of the earth's 
people knew “only a submarginal living 
which makes sickness and undernourish- 
ment the normal state of life.“ Referring 
to the good will that has been created by 
this country’s manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the Salk polio vaccine to the chil- 
dren of the world, he urged that medical 
science be made a more effective instrument 
of foreign policy. 

If the United States is to lead in any 
world drive against disease or to participate 
in any longevity race it will first of all have 
to maintain its own medical progress and 
health standards. : 

What weapons would it need In a longey- 
ity contest? For one, means of saving more 
lives of infants—112,000 of whom died last 
year. For another, progress through the 
basic medical research in the conquest of 
cancer, cardiovascular and all crippling and 
degenerative diseases. For still another, 
more doctors and medical schools. 

Yet needed appropriations for child health 
are curtailed, and Federal support to insure 
advance in medical research is having hard 
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going in a Congress that appropriates astro- 

nomical amounts for weapons of destruction. 

[From the New York World Telegram and 
Sun of June 21, 1958] 

UNITED STATES Lire SPAN RANKS EIGHTH 

WASHINGTON, June 21—Seven countries 
have higher average life expectancies than 
the United States. However, the United 
States rates well ahead of Russia—for the 
average length of life in the Soviet Union is 
64 years, compared to 6914 here, 

The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., which gathered the 
figures from various sources, says Russia's 
average life span now is the same as that 
in the United States a decade and a half 
earlier.” 

But longevity in Russia increased sharply 
since 1927—when the average life span in 
the Soviet was a shade under 4414 years. 

Actually, the average life span for whites 
in the United States is over the Biblical 
three score and 10. A white baby born here 
now can expect to live 70.2 years, but a non- 
white infant has an average life expectancy 
of only 63.2 years. i 

DUTCH TOP LIST 

The longest-lived people now are the 
Dutch. The average life expectancy in the 
Netherlands is 7214 years. 

Next, in order, come Sweden, Norway, 
Israel, England and Wales, New Zealand, and 
Canada. All now exceed 70 years. A 

The shortest average life span is listed for 
India—32.1 years. And it's not going up 
much. 

Other countries whose average life spans 
are only a little higher than India’s are 
Greenland and the Belgian Congo. 

Mexico, Venezuela, and Guatemala—where 
the average life expectancy is under 50 
years—are included in the “poor showing” 
category, although Mexico has been coming 
up fast in recent years, 

“Data on longevity are lacking for large 
areas of Asia and Africa,“ the bulletin reports, 

WOMEN OUTLIVE MEN 


The biggest gain in longevity in recent 
years has been recorded in Puerto Rico. 
Fifteen years ago, the average life span there 
was just 46 years, Now it's up to 68.3 years. 

As could be expected, women outlive men 
in practically every country, The only places 
males live longer are Guatemala, Ceylon, and 
India—where “a newborn baby girl may 
expect to live a fraction of a year less than 
a baby boy.” 

Women in the United States now have an 
average life span of 72.9 years. For men, it’s 
66.7 years. 

All in all, the bulletin notes, people 
throughout the world are living longer than 
ever. 

It credits this to many factors. Chief 
among these are rising standards of nutri- 
tion, better sanitary conditions and improved 
methods of disease control due to antibiotics, 
vaccines, more hospital facilities, better 
surgery, better child and maternal care, bet- 
ter diagnostic methods and large-scale spray- 
ing of insect killers. 


. , LIPE EXPECTANCY BY NATIONS 

Here is a table showing average life ex- 
pectancy in various parts of the world, based 
on, statistics compiled by the United Nations 
or released by the countries themselves: 
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3 Israel statistics are for Jewish population 
only; New Zealand and South Africa, for 
European populations only; Brazil, for the 
“Federal District"; Ecuador, for the city of 
Quito only. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 2, 1958}- 
Gunpersen Is MEDICAL INTERNATIONALIST 
(By Laurence C. Eklund) 


Wasutnoton, D. C—The new president of 
the American Medical Association (AMA), 
Dr. Gunnar Gundersen of La Crosse, Wis., 
demonstrated here Tuesday to what an ex- 
tent he was an internationalist in his medi- 
cal views. 

Dr. Gundersen was honored along with 
Surg. Gen. Leroy E. Burney of the United 
States Public Health Service at a civic lunch- 
eon attended by leaders in medical research. 

CONTINUE TO MOVE AHEAD 

“An unchecked disease anywhere is a 
threat to all of us,” Dr. Gundersen warned. 
“It is a shame and a crime for any one 
individual to hide a single medical discovery 
or procedure from the rest of the world, 

“No great country can see another coun- 
try’s population suffer and sink into disease 
and malnutrition purely to save its own re- 
sources,” he said. 

The La Crosse surgeon expressed confidence 
that most American doctors shared his feel- 
inga about international health responsibili- 
tles. 

He noted that while diplomats all too often 
wers unable to agree even on when they were 
going to talk to each other the doctors and 
nurses and sanitary engineers continued to 


move ahead in their efforts to make the- 


whole world a better place for mankind. 

“This is possible only because medicine is 
truly international—it knows no boundar- 
les.“ he insisted. È 

Dr. Burney reported on the recent world 
health assembly at Minneapolis, Minn., of 
which he was president. The action of the 
assembly, he said, demonstrates that the peo- 
ples of the world stand ready to contribute 
to and support research for better health 
through international action. 

Increased international! effort in the health 
sciences, said the Surgeon General, offers 
“tremendous: promise,” not only for the 
health of mankind but also for world peace. 

Senator Hr, Democrat, of Alabama, pro- 
posed a five-point program of international 
medical research to support the World 
Health Organization in completing the great 
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unfinished job of medicine and medical re- 
search. 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Essential elements of HNL's program in- 
cluded: 

Cooperative international. support of 
medical research directed against the major 
diseases. 

Exchange of research workers and clinicians 
so that all countries of the world might ob- 
tain the benefits of the newest developments 
in research. 

Distribution of drugs, medical equipment, 
and rehabilitation appliances to all parts of 
the world, 

Establishment of demonstration projects to 
disseminate to all areas of the world the 
latest techniques for combating disease. 

Organization of an international clearing 
house on the latest developments in medical 
research, including the establishment of ap- 
propriate translation services. 

“Here in America, we believe that within a 
few short years the world will see a mo- 
mentous breakthrough of medical knowledge 
that will enable us to overcome many of 
the dread diseases that have plagued man- 
kind through the ages,” HILL declared. 


Accrued Annual Expenditure Budgeting 


and Annual Congressional Review of 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Middle-States Tax- 
payers’ Conference urging the Appropri- 
ations Committee of the United States 
Senate to reconcile the language in H. R. 
8002, without change in substance, so as 
to conform with the rules of the Senate. 
The bill is better known as the approval 
of accounting bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF MippLe-STates TAXPAYERS’ 

CONFERENCE, 

Whereas H. R. 8002, the United States 
House of Representatives version of 5. 434, 
which was unanimously approved by the 


-United States Senate in 1957, was adopted 


by a vote of 311 to 87 on March 6, 1958, and 
differs slightly in substance from S. 434; and 

Whereas the difference occurred in the 
amendment to H. R. 8002 in the House, the 
amendment proposed by Representative 
RICHARD E. WIGGLESWorTH; and 

Whereas H. R. 8002, as amended by the 
WIGGLESWORTH amendment, was approved by 
former President Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of the Treasury Anderson, Comptroller Gen- 
eral Campbell, (the then) Budget Director, 
and others, with respect to the main goals— 
accrued annual expenditure budgeting and 
annual congressional review of appropria- 
tions; and 

Whereas H. R. 8002 has been referred to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for recon- 
ciliation of the difference in wording with 
Senate rules: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Middle-States Tax- 
Payers“ Conference, representing 10 States 


and meeting in St, Louis on July 2, 1958,- 
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urge the Appropriations Committee of the 
United States Senate to reconcile the lan- 
guage without change in substance so as to 
conform with the rules of the Senate, and 
that the Senate adopt H. R. 8002 at this 
meeting of the Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this con- 
ference send a copy of this resolution to all 
the members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and that each State taxpayer as- 
sociation attending this conference send a 
copy of this resolution to its respective United 
States Senators. 

(The States represented were: Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wisconsin.) 


Support of Amendment To Prohibit Ship- 
ping Industry From Subsidizing Vaca- 
tions and Cruises for Employees of the 
Federal Government and Their Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED: STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Sailing High,” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, July 6. The editorial strongly en- 
dorses the principles of my amendment 
offered to a recent ship-subsidy bill. The 
purpose of my amendment was to pro- 
hibit the shipping industry from sub- 
sidizing vacations and cruises for em- 
ployees of the United States Government 
and their families. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 6, 1958] 

Samara Hick 
A handful of stalwart congressional parti- 
sans of the shipping industry has ridden out 
another squall, handed the big and prosper- 
ing United States Lines an extra special 
subsidy of $10 million or more and, in the 
process, squelched a fresh effort to ban free 
and reduced-fare ocean travel for Congress- 
men, Federal officials, and their families. 
The respective chairmen of the Senate and 
House Merchant Marine Committee, Senator 
Warren G. Macnvuson and Representative 
HERBERT C. Bonner, plously objected that the 
no-free-rides amendment of Senator Joun J. 
WILLIAMS was “not relevant” to the subsidy 
bill. 

What could be more relevant? If, that Is, 
either committee has a regard for that ap- 
pearance of official Impartiality and disinter- 
estedness about which a good deal is being 
said these days on Capitol Hill. It was only 
last month, however, that a group of mem- 
bers of the House committee and other offi- 
cials took a free cruise on an ocean liner, 
although this was a special maiden voyage 
and might not have been covered by the 
Williams amendment. But does that make 
the acceptance of an expense-free holiday 
on the high seas by officials who pass upon 
the subsidies for the industry any less odious? 
We think not. 

Moreover things are not always so elab- 
orately camoufiaged. As Senator WILLIAMS 
recalled in the Senate debate, he and other 
Members were offered free cruises anywhere 
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in the world a few years back when the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee had under study 
a bill to expand the subsidy program. The 
gross impropriety of the offers prompted his 
first attempt to put through a free-travel 
ban. Yet, though the practice has long been 
prohibited on the railroads and airlines, Con- 
gress has failed even to hold hearings on the 
Williams proposal. 

The United States Lines subsidy bill now 
goes to the White House, where, on the 
grounds of the Commerce Department's ob- 
jections to the measure, it clearly ought to be 
vetoed. Existing law provides ample sub- 
sidy for construction of the proposed sister 
ship for the luxury liner United States, and 
the operators certainly are not in a financial 
squeeze of any kind. The company in the 
past 10 years has seen its net worth grow by 
some $50 million to a level of $86 million, 
and more than half again this gain has been 
taken out in dividends. The taxpayers have 
poured $135 million in operating subsidies 
into this enterprise, and now they are called 
upon to provide another riskless, guaranteed 
gravy boat for the company under the most 
generous subsidy formula compounded in 20 
years. Presidential approval of the bill 
would complete a real giveaway—first class. 


City of Hope Hospital, Near Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the truly noble undertakings of our 
era is the City of Hope Hospital, near 
Los Angeles, where victims of the cruel- 
est diseases plaguing mankind may re- 
ceive care and treatment. These dis- 
eases, such as cancer, leukemia, heart 
disease, and tuberculosis, often end in 
death. Yet the City of Hope attempts 
desperately to save the lives of these 
unfortunate people and to spare them 
agony and suffering. 

The City of Hope Hospital is supported 
by the generosity of Americans every- 
where in the land, for its patients come 
from all localities. For example, resi- 
dents of my State of Oregon received 81 
patient-days at the City of Hope Hos- 
pital from November 1956 to November 
1957. Any patient suffering from a long, 
lingering disease can gain admission to 
the City of Hope if his financial status 
requires this assistance. There is no bar 
as to race, creed, or color. 

So that my colleagues may be informed 
regarding so humanitarian a project, I 
ask unanimous consent that an informa- 
tive article about the City of Hope Hos- 
pital from the Oregonian, of Portland, of 
June 29, 1958, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The tenacious effort being made at the 
City of Hope to save sufferers from some 
of these sinister diseases should convince 
Congress of the urgent necessity to sup- 
port the higher sums voted by the Sen- 
ate for the vital medical research pro- 
grams being carried on under the aus- 
pices of the National Institutes of Health. 
The Senate's enlightened position on this 
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issue is in the interest of mankind and 
humanitarianism. It fits in well with 
the goal of healing, which is also the goal 
of the hospital known as the City of 
Hope. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Portland Oregonian of June 29, 
1958} 
New MACHINES, METHODS MAKE CITY or HOPE 
MECCA FOR STRICKEN 

Los AnceLes—Twenty-four miles across 
the arid hills rimming Los Angeles, there is 
an oasis many travel thousands of mlies to 
reach, 

It is the City of Hope, a medical and re- 
search center set down on the barren foot- 
hills of the Sierra Madras, for victims of the 
“catastrophic” diseases—cancer, leukemia, 
heart disease, and tuberculosis. 

Forty-five years ago, the City of Hope began 
as two tents sheltering tubercular patients 
who had come from New York's garment sec- 
tion seeking health in the California sun. 

PLANT GROWING RAPIDLY 

Today this sprawling sanctuary is valued m 
excess of $11,500,000. Its 44 buildings fan 
across 95 acres of lawn and construction is 
bursting the seams of the older buildings in 
every direction. Currently 250 bed patients 
are housed at the facility, and 1,500 out- 
patients treated monthly, When present 
construction is completed, the bed capacity 
will reach 400. 

Completely nonsectarian, the City of Hope 
is supported entirely by donations from in- 
dividuals, unions, civic organizations, and 
some 350 auxiliaries. 

The policy of free patient care established 
in 1912 has never been violated. There is no 
business office at this unique medical center, 
no desk where anxious relatives nrust arrange 
for installment payments. In fact, a patient 
could not pay a bill if he wishes, None has 
been made. ; 

OREGONIANS HELPED 


Oregonians alone received 81 patient-days 
from November 1956 to November 1957. They 
came from Empire, Eugene, Merlen, Gresham, 
Portland. Shady Cove, and Willamina. 

In the series of hospitals, laboratories, and 

out-patient clinics, a five-pronged attack is 
being wagell against man’s deadliest ene- 
mies—heart disease, cancer, blood, hereditary 
and chest disorders. 
. Dr. Howard Bierman, head of the 61 full- 
time and 99 part-time doctors, reports that 
these scourges account for 80 percent of 
the Nation's death toll. 

On the clinical side, the most recent de- 
velopment is the expansion of the cardiac 
program. No longer limited to heart all- 
ments amenable to surgery, the medical 
center now treats cases in which drugs, diet, 
and other purely medical form of therapy 
are applicable. To support the cardiology 
program, as well as a spiraling surgery pro- 
gram, the new 32-bed Machris Hospital and 
cardiac clinic was opened in March of this 
year. 

NEW EQUIPMENT DESCRIBED 

From Rochester, N. Y., comes the X-omat, 
& new machine which delivers a dry X-ray 
film in 6 minutes, compared to more than 
an hour with former equipment. In view 
of the large volume of diagnostic X-ray work 
done, this equipment saves much time and 
effort. 

From Sweden comes the Elleema, a device 
which X-rays a moving heart from front and 
side simultaneously at a speed of 24 photos 
per second. 

From Germany comes a Siemens plana- 
graph, which takes X-rays at different body 
depths or planes in a complete 360° circle 
at the rate of 5 a second. 
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In the cardiac hospital is a ballistograph, 
a bed suspended from the ceiling which is 
so delicately balanced that the heartbeat of 
the patient is registered through bodily vi- 
brations. 

There is a 6-channel Sanborn recorder, to 
gage up to 6 vital measurements of heart 
function simultaneously, The battery of 
mechanical and electronic devices aiding the 
fight against heart disease has become s0 
complex that the City of Hope has added 
an engineer to the specialists who stand 
beside the doctor and surgeon, 

CANCER WEAPON READIED 


Of special interest in the field of new 
equipment is a new cancer weapon now in 
the building reality. The radioteletherapy 
unit, or cobalt bomb, at the City of Hope 
is a useful and a busy instrument in the 
treatment of deepseated cancer. But the 
swift advance of nuclear science has brought 
many improvements, so another unit, a 
cesium ring is now being installed. The 
ring will be the first of its kind in active 
use in the United States. 

Progress at the City of Hope is not limited 
to the laboratories, or even to the surgeries 
and patient wings. An integral part of the 
policy is treatment of the whole person— 
emotional and psychiatric problems, as well 
as physical. This has necessarily led to the 
concept of a family-centered medical facility. 

The pioneering parent participation pro- 
gram in the children's wing is one example 
of this family-centered philosophy. Here 
one or both parents remain with their child 
during hospitalization. 

This program has been a profoundly help- 
ful therapy for mothers and fathers facing 
Ute's cruelest anguish, the death of a child. 
By working among other parents of stricken 
children, they learn that others have met 
and survived the same crushing tragedy. 
The knowledge that they are not alone helps 
them to adjust their lives to the needs of 
the living. 


FAMILY APARTMENTS PLANNED 


Another illustration of the family centered 
concept is the Hope Village project now 
taking shape at the center. This housing 
development will provide modern apartments 
for the use of patients and members of their 
families. 

In the newest of the City of Hope hospi- 
tals, open heart surgery under various tech- 
niques is performed regularly. Blood flow 
through the heart is temporarily occluded, 
or blocked, to permit the surgeon to operate 
within the heart in a dry field. 

In the new heart hospital and clinic, ultra- 
modern facilities are provided under one roof 
for expansion of this broad cardiac program. 
There are 5 major surgeries, 2 of them 
equipped for closed-circuit television, one of 
the most effective techniques in medical edu- 
cation. +5 

In the field of leukemia research, basic 
cell processes in the bone marrow are being 
studied with the aid of specially designed 
equipment which combines a motion-picture 
camera and microscope. Bone marrow is the 
principal factory for production of blood 
cells, both red and white. 

PHYSICIAN'S REFERRAL REQUIRED 


Researchers have developed a technique in 
which a small glass window is inserted in the 
legbone of a rabbit. The marrow is induced 
to grow back, and then through the tiny win- 
dow, films are made of the actual formation 
and circulation of living blood cells, This 
technique reveals details of living blood 
cells. This technique reveals details of bone 
marrow functions never before seen, 

Any person suffering from cancer, a heart, 
blood, or chest disease is eligible for admis- 
sion upon his own physician’s referral, un- 
less the applicant is so wealthy that his 
financial status would not be affected by a 
costly long-term Illness. 
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The middle-income patient is not required 
to sacrifice personal property or savings be- 
fore seeking aid at the medical center. In- 
stead, total care encompasses consideration 
of the patient's emotional well-being after 
his return to his family. The admittance 
staff realizes a patient must not be financially 
crippled while readjusting to normal life in 
his own community. 


Improvement of the Federal Budgetary 
Process 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, one of 
the crying needs of our times is refor- 
mation of our Federal budget procedure. 
An essential step which promises also to 
make great savings possible is to place 
the budget on an accrued annual ex- 
penditure basis, as recommended by the 
Hoover Commissions. 

Bills to effectuate these recommenda- 
tions have passed both House of Con- 
gress in a manner clearly demonstrat- 
ing that they represent the will of the 
people. On June 5 last year, the Sen- 
ate passed S. 434 by unanimous vote. 
This measure was developed by the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and myself and was sponsored 
by 50 Members of the Senate. On March 
6 of this year, the House passed H. R. 
8002 by the overwhelming margin of 311 
to 87. 

These bills would do generally the 
same job but in different ways. Both 
carry the endorsement of President 
Eisenhower, former President Hoover, 
the Director of the Budget, the Comp- 
troller General, the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission, national leaders of both 
parties, all the major newspapers and 
fiscal experts everywhere. 

Despite all of this support, the meas- 
ure is still not law. However, next week 
an opportunity will arise to make 
clear our support of this much-needed 
legislation and secure its enactment at 
the current session. 

The chairman of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee has had H. R. 8002 
referred to his committee for study on 
possible conflicts with the Senate rules, 
and will hold a hearing Tuesday after- 
noon, July 8, at which budgetary experts 
and others will be enabled to draft lan- 
guage which will unravel the parlia- 
mentary complications and give the 
country a law that will return control of 
the Federal purse to Congress and the 
American people. This measure would: 

First, limit what Government will pay 
each year for the goods and services it 
receives, thus ending the costly practice 
of permitting unexpended carryover 
balances to accumulate beyond reach of 
congressional review, and 
Second. permit thorough review of 
long-term spending programs each year. 

The strong sentiment of the public in 
favor of this proposed legislation is 
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evidenced by widespread editorial sup- 
port from the Nation's press. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp some recent 
editorial expressions on the subject. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
the Sun of April 28, 1958] 
Wat's Become or——? 

No proposal of the Hoover Commission, 
which spent 2 years working out means for 
improving the rampant Federal Government, 
is less dramatic, or more important, than the 
so-called Kennedy-Payne-Byrd bill. 

The bill even is hard to explain, because it 
deals with technical accounting procedures, 
and is intricate and highly professional in its 
choice of words. But the aim is clear and 
simple—to give Congress better control over 
the money it appropriates. 

Last year the bill passed the Senate unan- 
imously. Two months ago, over the formi- 
dable opposition of a minority, a similar bill 
steamed through the House by a lopsided 
vote. But minor differences between the two 
measures require repeat action in the Sen- 
ate. The House bill has been on the Senate 
Calendar since March 10. It is a cinch to 
pass, put to a vote. 

“Surely,” says the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, “the intent of Congress 
has been previously expressed so forcefully 
that no one would willingly let this impor- 
tant measure wander into a pigeonhole or 
somehow become prey to damaging amend- 
ments.” 

Surely not. But it would be a lot safer 
if the Senate simply would take the neces- 
sary few minutes and send the bill to the 
White House now, while it has the time, 
After all, it has been pending almost 3 years. 


[From the New York Daily News] 
H. R. 8002 RESTING QUIETLY: WHY? 

On March 6, the House passed over- 
whelmingly one of the Hoover Commission’s 
more important measures: H. R. 8002, pro- 
viding for modernization of the Federal 
budgeting system and consequent important 
saving of the taxpayers’ money. 

There is plenty of sentiment in the Senate 
for the bill, and it was placed long ago on 
the Senate Calendar, But it hasn't been 
called up for a vote, and H. R. 8002's enemies 
hope it may quietly fade away. That, we 
think, would be an outrage. How about 
Senate action, in a hurry? 


[Prom the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post] 
NEEDLESS Senate DELAY 


Legislation to modernize and put some 
sense into Federal budgeting has not yet be- 
come law because the measure which passed 
the House on March 6, by a vote of 311 to 87, 
is resting quietly in the Senate. Last year, a 
similar measure was unanimously adopted in 
the Senate. 

Why then, all the delay in 1958, when 
the Nation needs sound budgeting princi- 
ples, and laws, more than ever before? 

On March 10, Senator HUMPHREY, Min- 
nesota, Democrat, asked and was given leave 
to put the House measure on the Senate 
Calendar. It was generally supposed that 
the Senate would vote favorably and pass the 
bill to President Eisenhower for his signa- 
ture. 

But that has not yet ‘happened. 

There is no substantive difference between 
the bill passed in the House and the similar 
Senate bill. Senator HUMPHREY, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Reorganization, said 
that Senators were so familiar with the pur- 
poses and objectives of the measure that 
further consideration was unn: and 
that the matter had been cleared with Sen- 
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ator MCCLELLAN, chairman of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

The bill does the job which Congress and 
the Hoover Commission, a bipartisan organi- 
gation, intended that it should do. It has 
received the highest endorsement possible, 
from Treasury and Budget officials, as well 
as from many Government leaders. 

Enactment of the measure would com- 
plete one of the most important improve- 
ments in Government operations in many 
years, and would be a credit to Members of 
Congress in both parties. Great benefits 
would be realized in terms of economy and 
efficiency under this change of procedure. 

Advocates of economy in Government and 
modernization of budgeting practices can 
hardly breathe easy until the Senate approves 
this bill. Delay, in Washington, is filled 
with danger; that is, danger that the bill 
will be allowed to gather dust, or get lost 
forever. A pigeonhole can often be the ulti- 
mate weapon used to fight a sound piece of 
legislation. 

The Senate's previous vote and the House 
action are clear expressions of congressional 
intent. Thousands of citizens from coast to 
coast have worked hard to encourage this 
legislation. They are going to be disap- 
pointed and shocked unless the Senate takes 
immediate action. 

The Senate is busy, but it is not too busy 
to vote on one of the most important meas- 
ures to come before it, for the Nation's good, 
in years, 

[From the Dallas Times-Herald of April 30, 
1958] 
SENATE DELAY ON HOOVER PROPOSAL 


On March 6 the House passed, 311 to 87, 
a major recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission, which would require annual review 
by Congress of Federal appropriations and 
expenditures. The bill was placed on the 
Senate calendar March 10. As yet the Sen- 
ate has falled to act on it. 

This delay is being deplored by the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report. Per- 
haps the committee, made up of public spir- 
ited citizens in Dallas and over the Nation, 
is overly impatient. But since the Senate 
last year unanimously approved a similar 
version of the Hoover Commission proposal, 
its present inaction is hard to account for, 

Chiefly, the act (H. R. 8002) will permit 
Congress to exercise control over carryover 
funds. This is money which accumulates 
from unspent appropriations. Carryover 
funds now held by all agencies are estimated 
åt $72 billion, This sum is in addition to 
the current $72 billion budget of new appro- 
priations. If all agencies went on a spree, 
Federal spending this year could total over 
$140 billion. 

H. R. 8002 would require every Federal 
agency to justify its expenditures during the 
past year and prove need before new funds 
could be granted it. For instance, the De- 
fense Department is still spending, without 
direction by Congress, part of the $112'4 
billion appropriated in 1953 for guns, 
tanks, and other hardware needed to carry 
on the Korean war. With better control, 
much of this money might have been saved. 

Uncle Sam's financing methods badly need 
updating. Taxpayers have a tangible inter- 
est in seeing that H. R. 8002 does not bog 
down in the Senate. 


[From the Longview (Tex.) News] 
SENATE ACTION Is NEEDED 


The Hoover Commission legislation to 
modernize Federal budgeting (H. R. 8002) 
has not yet become law. After passing the 
House by a vote of 311 to 87 on March 6, the 
bill was sent to the Senate where it still 
awaits action. 

A similar measure (S. 434), the Kennedy- 
Payne-Byrd bill, was unanimously adopted 
by the Senate last year, H. R. 8002 as 
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adopted, was slightly amended on motion by 
Representative RICHARD WIGGLESworRTH, Re- 
publican of Massachusetts, but is substan- 
tially the same as S. 434 in major particulars. 

On March 10, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Democrat of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization of the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, asked and was given leave to place 
H. R. 8002 on the Senate Calendar, Pre- 
sumably the Senate would then approve the 
bill and send it to the President for signa- 
ture. This has not yet happened. 

The delay cannot be ascribed to any sub- 
stantive difference between the House bill, 
as adopted, and the Senate bill. In fact, the 
amended House bill was approved prior to 
its passage by former President Herbert 
Hoover; Percival S. Brundage, then director 
of the Budget Bureau; J. Harold Stewart, 
chairman of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Budget and Accounting; Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert Anderson; and 
many others. 

Senator Humpmery, in placing the bill on 
the Senate calendar, said. “In view of the 
fact that the (Senate Government Opera- 
tions) Committee has had extended hear- 
ings and recommended the enactment, and 
the Senate has approved a similar bill, I 
move that the House bill be placed on the 
Senate calendar and not be referred to the 
committee. ` 

“It is believed that Members of the Senate 
are already sufficiently familiar with the pur- 
Poses and objectives of this bill, which pro- 
poses to implement the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, in the fields of 
budgeting and accounting, and that further 
consideration is not necessary under the 
circumstances, The matter has been cleared 
with the (chairman, Senator JOHN McCLEeL- 
LAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, of the Govern- 
Ment Operations) Committee.” 

No developments since then have arisen 
to put this conclusion to question. The big 
point is that the bill does the job which 
Congress and the Hoover Commission in- 
tended it to do. 

Final enactment of this legislation will 
complete one of the most important and far- 
reaching improvements in Government op- 
erations in recent years. It will be a great 
credit to the entire Congress on both sides 
of the aisle—to the 50 Senators who spon- 
sored the measure and to all their colleagues, 
and to the 311 House Members who approved 
it despite formidable opposition. Great 
budget benefits can be realized in terms of 
efficiency and economy as soon as the for- 
malities are cleared away and implementa- 
tion of the bill is begun. But the formali- 
ties remain. The advocates of modernized 
Federal budgeting can hardly breathe easy 
until the Senate has approved the bill now 
before it and sent it to conference. In 
Washington delay always contains dangers, 
and delay is the one weapon left to the op- 
ponents, open and covert, of this legislation. 

The Senate’s earlier unanimous action on 
S. 434 bespeaks its full endorsement of this 
vital Hoover Commission recommendation 
and should assure its early acceptance of the 
slightly amended version. Surely the intent 
of Congress has previously been expressed 
so forcefully—unanimously in the Senate, 
Overwhelmingly in the House—that no one 
would willingly let this important measure 
wander into a pigeonhole or somehow be- 
come prey to damaging amendments. 

The Senate is a busy and responsible body 
hard-pressed for time. With gratitude for 
the progress made and with every confidence 
in the utlimate wisdom of its decision, how- 
ever, citizens may justly urge action be taken 
Promptly and affirmatively to enact the 
budget legislation into law. 
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[From the Dallas Morning News of May 1, 
1958 


Inaction on Bupcer BI. 

One of the other of the two Houses of Con- 
gress seems always to be playing hot or cold 
with vital reform. That governments, no 
more than individuals, can continue to spend 
more than income without getting into 
bankruptcy is admitted by our lawmakers. 
But our fantastic deficits mount by their 
action despite their knowledge. 

Precedent to reform is reorganization and 
modernizing of the Federal budget. This 
Was a recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission. It has had practically no opposi- 
tion in or out of the Federal Government. 
Well, what has happened to it? That's a good 
question. But it has not received a good 
answer. 

Early in March the lower House passed a 
satisfactory budget reform bill (H. R. 8002). 
The vote was 311 to 87. The House is evi- 
dently onesidedly in favor of the proposal. 

The Senate—this same Senate, did even 
better last year. It passed unanimously the 
Kennedy-Payne-Byrd bill (S. 434), which 
is very similar to the House proposals, sub- 
stantially the same in all major particulars. 

Even if all of the Representatives who did 
not vote on H. R. 8002 are against it, which 
is unlikely, it is fair to say that, in both 
Houses, Congress is overwhelmingly for it— 
407 for, 124 against, Under the circum- 
stances, you would say, “It’s in the bag.” 
But is it? 

So far there is no action. The bill has 
been placed on the Senate Calendar without 
being referred to committee, but it has not 
been called up. A strengthening amend- 
ment has been offered in the Senate, but 
there has been no action of any kind. 

As the amendment will probably, be 
adopted, the bill will have to go to confer- 
ence committee. All this takes time. If 
there is any further delay, a vital measure 
which much more than two-thirds of our 
lawmakers say they believe in can well be 
lost in the shuffle of an election year. 

This is a matter of good government, good 
citizenship, good lawmaking, sense. It 
is good in everything but in visible action. 


[From the Springfield, (Mass.) News] 
WHY PROCRASTINATE? 


Last year, we commented on a bill which 
pleased everyone except the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It was Senator KENNEDY'’s proposal to mod - 
ernize Federal budgeting, and it followed the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 
The accounting profession seemed in agree- 
ment that the bill should be enacted; the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
was enthusiastic; the Director of the Budget 
Bureau added his endorsement, and the Sen- 
ate adopted the bill unanimously. However, 
the House bottled up the bill and it was 
never seen again. 

This year, the House passed a bill which 
is almost an exact duplicate of Senator KEN- 
NTS proposal, and the same financial and 
Government experts have come forward to 
laud this measure. Former President Her- 
bert Hoover, Treasury Secretary Robert An- 
derson, and J. Harold Stewart, chairman of 
the Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Budget and Accounting, approved the bill 
prior to its passage by a 311 to 87 vote more 
than 7 weeks ago. 

Four days after House passage, Senator 
Hun Humpnrer, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, was 
given leave to place the House bill on the 
Senate calendar. The Senator explained that 
all Members of the Senate are famillar with 
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the purposes of the bill and that the body 
had unanimously approved a similar bill last 
year, and therefore there was no need for. 
the bill to go to committee. As he said, the 
matter had been cleared with Senator JOHN 
MCCLELLAN, Chairman of the Government- 
Operations Committee. 

All that remained to send the bill to 
President Eisenhower for his signature was 
a Senate vote on a measure almost identical 
to the bill which it passed unanimously last 
year. However, there has been no vote, 
One amendment has already been proposed 
by Senator Sryizs Buwors and Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, and any amendment 
will mean that the bill have to go to a con- 
ference committee before being ratified by 
both Houses. 

The advocates of this Federal budget re- 
form are made uneasy by this delay and the 
danger of amendments, The citizens com- 
mittee for the Hoover report commented: 
“Surely the intent of the Congress has pre- 
viously been expressed so forcefully that no 
one would willingly let this important meas- 
ure wander into a pigeonhole or somehow 
become prey to damaging amendments.” 

As this committee and other proponents 
of this legislation know, there are many 
opponents who dare not to use epen attack 
but who will seek to utilize other weapons 
to bury the bill in a committee docket or 
other obscure pigeonhole. However, there 
appear to be no arguments in opposition to 
this bill which will stand scrutiny, whereas 
the bill's proponents have presented facts 
which have won support from accountants 
and fiscal experts in and out of government. 

This bill ought to become law. The 
Hoover Commission recommends it; admin- 
istration leaders endorse it; the Senate has 
unanimously favored its principles, and more 
than 300 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have voted for it. 

Isn't it about time we were allowed to 
benefit by the reforms which this measure 
promises? 


Porter Hailed in Venezuela 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning's New York Times reports a new 
development that should give us a clearer 
and better understanding of the attitude 
of South American people, particularly 
in Venezuela toward Americans, 

Of course, no Americans can forgive 
the disgraceful physical violence dis- 
played toward the Vice President of the 
United States in his recent trip. On the 
other hand, it has now become clear, in 
view of the warm and enthusiastic re- 
ception given by all groups in Venezuela 
to Representative CHARLES O. PORTER on 
his trip over this past weekend and that - 
the basis for much of the previous pro- 
test was resentment against American 
assistance to dictatorships. Mr, PORTER ` 
has been an outstanding exponent of 
strengthening freedom throughout the 
world by helping the democracies in the 
free governments, and he has been a 
stern and unyielding opponent of aid to 
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such dictatorships as the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Mr. President, for the enlightenment 
that it casts on our own foreign policy, 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle concerning Representative Porter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE PORTER HAILED IN VENEZUELA; 
HE OPPOSES ALL DICTATORSHIPS 


Caracas, VENEZUELA—A vast reservolr of 
good will toward the United States has been 
in evidence during the visit to Caracas of 
Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, Democrat 
of Oregon. 

Mr. Porren, known here as the chief op- 
ponent in the United States Congress of the 
Dominican dictator, Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo, has been received with 
ovations wherever he has gone since his ar- 
rival here Friday. Venezuelan newspapers 
have unanimously welcomed him in warm 
editorials and referred to him as the “repre- 
sentative of Latin America in the United 
States Congress.” 

Mr. Porter, who was invited to Venezuela 
by the Venezuelan Newspapermen's Asso- 
ciation shortly before the attacks on Vicd 
President Ricwarp M. Nixon in Caracas, was 
met at dawn at the airport Friday by 200 
persons. They included all editors of 
Caracas daily newspapers as well as political 
refugees from Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public. The greeters carried banners of 
welcome. 
` All Venezuelan newspapers published 
prominent front-page reports of his arrival. 

When introduced yesterday at a meeting of 
20,000 supporters of the Accion Democratica 
Party, the visitor was given an ovation. 

Mr. Porter took advantage of his prestige 
in Venezuela today to warn against the dan- 
gers of communism and to emphasize United 
States friendliness in a television speech. 

“I am against all dictatorships and tyran- 
nies,” he said, “but we must not forget that 
tyrannies include communism.” 

He applauded the three major political 
parties here—Accion Democratica, Copei 
(Catholic Socialist) and U. R. D. (Demo- 
cratic Republican Union)—that have come 
out against communism in Venezuela. 

Mr. Porter is attending meetings of the 
three major parties, chambers of commerce, 
labor unions, writers, and newspapermen. 
The chamber of commerce group asked him 
to work for revision of the trade treaty be- 
tween Venezuela and the United States. 

Last night he was entertained by Basques 
because of his interest in the disappearance 
of Dr. Jesus de Galindez, Basque scholar and 
fund raiser, in New York. 

Concerning Cuba, Representative PORTER 
sald: “I admire Fidel Castro [rebel leader] 
but believe the kidnappings were an error. 
[He referred to the abduction of 50 United 
States and Canadian civilians and service- 
men by the rebels.] Castro should also pub- 
lsh his platform in detail.“ 

Observers here believe Mr. Porter's visit 
has helped reaffirm Venezuelan-United States 
friendship and served to warn the Venezuelan 
people against communism. 


FOE OF TRUJILLO REGIME 


A native of Klamath Falls, where he was 
born April 4, 1919, Mr. Porter was elected 
from the Fourth Oregon District in Novem- 
ber 1956. This was 8 months after the 
mysterious disappearance of Jesús de Galin- 
dez, Basque scholar and fund ralser, in New 
‘York. 

In February 1957, Representative PORTER 
began attacking Generalissimo Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo, dictator of the Dominican Re- 
public, the subject of a critical blography by 
Dr. Galindez, 
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Mr. Porter’s primary concern was not Dr, 
Galindez but Gerald Lester Murphy, a young 
filer, whose parents, Mr. and Mrs, Lester G. 
Murphy of Eugene, Oreg., had appealed to 
the Representative In connection with the 
disappearance of their son in the Dominican 
Republic. The parents live in Mr. PORTER'S 
district. 

According to the official Dominican ver- 
sion, young Murphy was killed in a fight 
with another pilot of the Dominican airline. 
The Dominican, Octavio de la Maza, was said 
to have thrown Mr. Murphy over a cliff, and 
then to haye committed suicide in a cell. 

On February 28, 1957, om the floor of the 
House, Mr. Porter strongly attacked the 
Trujillo regime and a United States policy 
of toleration, conciliation, and condona- 
tion toward it, Other Members of Congress 
defended both the Caribbean regime and 
United States policy. Then, in May 1957, 
the State Department said enough evidence 
was at hand to link the disappearances of 
Dr. Galindez and Mr. Murphy. This was 
dramatically borne out by documents pub- 
lished early last month. . 

Representative Porter continued his at- 
tacks on General Trujillo and his demands 
for a fullscale congressional inquiry. He has 
become a hero to those groups that have be- 
lieved in the integrity of Dr. Galindez and 
the culpable involvement of the Dominicans 
in the disappearances. 

In Latin America, his repute spread among 
those who hated General Trujillo as an ex- 
ample of dictatorship—under which many of 
them had suffered in their own countries. 

The enthusiasm with which he was greeted 
in Caracas may be attributable less to the 
Galindez case than to the fact that last 
month it became known through Mr. Por- 
run that the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service was going to look into 
the status here of the ousted Venezuelan 
dictator, Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 

After his fall last January, General Pérez 
Jiménez settled in a luxury home in Miami. 


He was in New York in mid-May, but left 


no address when he departed. 


— 


Statement by National Association of 
Postal Supervisors Magazine on Post- 
age Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a forceful and vigorous statement 
in the Postal Supervisor for June 1958, 
written by Edward Upham, the Oregon 
correspondent of this periodical, which 
is published by the National Association 
of Postal Supervisors. 

I am making this request of my col- 
leagues because Mr. Upham answers— 
most effectively, in my opinion—some of 
the criticisms which were directed 
against me when I voted for an increase 
in postage rates to help narrow the 
budget deficiency in our post-office sys- 
tem. Mr. Upham’s article from this fine 
and informative magazine should be of 
information to many of the Members of 
the Senate and House. 


July 7 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG. 

I had hoped that by the time it was nec- 
essary to start my piece for the June issue 
of the Postal Supervisor we would all be en- 
joying that additional pay to be provided 
by the enactment of the salary bill. I guess 
we shouldn't be too discouraged, because 
think of the plight of the other Federal em- 
ployees whose pay bill has nothing to do 
with the postal rate bill. 

It was a blow to all of us when the con- 
ferees found they were unable to include an 
increase to 5 cents an ounce for first-class 
mail for the period of 3 years. This extra 
compensation was to be marked for new 
buildings, automatic sorting machines, and 
installation of new work methods, All su- 
pervisors realize the extreme importance or 
striding ahead and certainly money is needed 
to take these strides. Business expects bet- 
ter service and the only way we can give it is 
to improve working conditions by getting 
automatic distribution and work-saving 
machines. 

We have heard some criticism of Senator 
Nevusercer’s vote for the 6-cent rate. It 
seems strange that any businessman would 
not realize the benefits he will gain if the 
postal facilities are improved with modern 
installations and machines. All businesses 
In America keep their factories equipped 
with the most modern machinery to keep 
costs down and to keep pace with the rest 
of the field. It is known that machinery is 
responsible for the efficient operation of our 
great industries. Why, then, should it be 
supposed that the postal service does not 
also need machinery to aid its efforts? Why 
should postal people be expected to produce 
modern miracles in outmoded buildings and 
under conditions that were considered ob- 
solete 40 years ago? For instance, prior to 
entering the service in 1941, I worked for a 
company that had forklift trucks for stack- 
ing and moving merchandise in warehouses. 
That was over 17 years ago. Only recently 
were we blessed with one of these pieces of 
equipment. If our buildings are modern- 
ized we would be able to use several of these 
at a great saving to the Department. Mem- 
bers of NAPS should pledge themselves to 
support the Department to the fullest in its 
quest to modernize. We cannot go modern 
on a rate that was charged in 1931. No in- 
dustry could possibly exist today on prices 
they charged in 1931, If this is given the 
proper thought we know no one would say 
differently. We believe, and we hope all in 
our organization believe, that Senator NEU- 
BERGER'S stand for a 5-cent-an-ounce, out-of- 
town letter rate was not only just but neces- 
sary. Let us spread-this information where- 
ever we go. Senator NEUBERGER courageously 
insisting on the 5-cent increase should be a 
symbol and guiding light for us all, 

Saturday, April 12, the Portiand local was 
represented by Carvel Kromer, Darrell Dun- 
ford, Robert Ryan, and James Cram, and 
the wives of the latter three, at a district 
meeting sponsored by the Lane County 
branch, NAPS, at Eugene, Oreg. The offi- 
cials of that branch are justly proud of the 
new postal annex and garage that has just 
been completed in Eugene. It was the 
pleasure of our members to be conducted on 
a tour through this beautiful new building 
after which a very palatable feed was served. 

Mr. Robert Karr, postal installation ofi- 
cer, Portland regional office, was the main 
speaker and gave an interesting talk on 
consolidation of the district operations of- 
fice, the postal transportation service, and 
the motor vehicle service. I was unable to 
attend the district meeting because frankly, 
I am one of the moonlighters accepting Sat- 
urday employment to assure my family a 
comfortable living. It is my hope that with 
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the additional wages we are to receive I 
shall be able to return to the home fires 
before the coals become stark, cold, gray 
ashes. I wonder if my Congressmen are 
Teading this? Seriously; though, we should 
all give this matter our consideration and 
if a pay raise is received, quit those outside 
jobs and devote our time to the improve- 
ment of our homes, our communities, and 
our positions in the postal service. It is 
rather difficult to give all the attention our 
jobs need if we have other worries brought 
on by outside employment. 
Fraternally yours, 
Epwarp UPHAM. 


A Report on the Government of Guam 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 7,1958 


r Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, because 

of the great interest Americans have in 
Guam and its place in our defense plans, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a report from the Terri- 
torial Sun, published in Guam, on how 
our American Government operates in 
that area of the world. 

Goy. R. Barrett Lowe is a South 
Dakotan from my hometown of Madison. 
He is also a longtime personal friend of 
mine. It therefore gives me unusual 
pleasure to note that under his governor- 
ship of Guam, steady progress is being 
made in winning new friends for the 
United States and establishing a 
Strengthened defense posture for our 
country in the far Pacific. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHEN THE VIP's Anen‘T IN TOWN, THE MAN- 
SION Becomes a REAL HOME 


(By Lisa Battle) 


If you ask a stranger to Guam directions 
to Government House he would not only be 
unable to give them but would very likely 
be puzzled as to what you meant. A local 
resident, of course, would know immediately 
that you were referring to the handsome 
home of Guam's first family and not the 
counterpart of a stateside city hall. In pre- 
war days, the Governor's residence in Agana 
Was better known as the Governor's Palace, 
leaving no one any doubt as to its purpose. 

Before last week, all I knew about Gov- 
ernment House is that it was on Tutujan 
Heights, overlooking Agana Harbor, and a 
Magnificent view of cliffs and sea, and is the 
home of the Honorable Richard Barrett Lowe 
and his first lady, and a kind of official 
guesthouse for the stream of Government 
Officials, diplomats, and worldwide celebrities 
who come through Guam on their way to 
and from the Far East. About the Lowes 
Personally, I knew little. Therefore, it was 
with mixed pleasure and curiosity that I 
Swung the old buggy up the driveway Mon- 
day afternoon on an assignment to interview 
the Governor and his wife, not as Guam's 
Official first family, but simply as people. 
What does the Governor do in his off hours? 
How much and what kind of family life goes 
on at Government House? To find out was 
my assignment, 

Ushered inside by the Governor's police 
aid, Gonzalo Reyes, who arrived at Govern- 
ment House just behind ms. I first met 
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Budda, the Lowes’ 3-year-old, 65-pound boxer 
dog with a faintly roguish and a 
disposition overflowing with good will. Ig- 
noring a sharp command from the depths of 
the house, he had bounded to meet me and 
licking and sniffing, he pursued me in the 
spacious living room. When I settled onto a 
divan to await Guam’s first family, he settled 
at my feet. We were good friends by the 
time the Governor and his attractive blue- 
eyed wife appeared and he was bidden to 
move off to another part of the room. 

The Lowes’ regard for the big boxer is indi- 
cated in a story they told me. Last Decem- 
ber, playing with the dog in the yard, Mrs. 
Lowe stooped to pick up a strap. Budda, 
anticipating a game, made a rush for it. 
Mrs. Lowe found herself on the ground, her 
left arm dangling oddly. Said the Governor, 
“When she wrote the kids about her broken 
arm, she said it could have been worse, 
Budda could have been hurt.” 

The couple shares an interest in home re- 
decoration. While the Governor was on ac- 
tive Navy duty in Washington, D. C., some 
years ago, they bought and restored four 
colonial homes in Alexandria, Va., all of 
which they sold. They both enjoy reading, 
mainly adventure stories and historical nov- 
els. On an end table, I noticed Death Sails 
With Magellan. On another, there was a set 
of beautifully bound volumes. Great Books 
of the Western World. “A set we ordered 
from the States,” Mrs, Lowe explained. 

Guam 's first lady likes to cook but leaves it 
up to “our very efficient staff.” 

„Ot course,” she says, “when we're trying 
something new, I supervise.” 

She's fond of clothes, prefers reasonably 
conservative styles. Is there a sack dress in 
her wardrobe? “Not yet,” she said but 
added, “I might buy just one although I 
don't think they are going to last.” She 
thought the first one she saw was horrible, 
the next one not so bad. The Governor has 
a typical male viewpoint on the sack: “If it 
is true that women dress to please men, 
this is not an example of it.” 

Although the Lowes brought relatively 
few household belongings to Guam, the liy- 
ing room features several personal posses- 
sions. Mrs. Lowe showed me a small medie- 
val brass jewel chest and a 1571 brass 
asperges vase, both bought in an antique 
shop in Sydney, Australia. She pointed out 
a large ol] painting of a South Dakota 
mountain scene done by a friend. These 
items and several carved statues, including 
a graceful foot-high Balinese figure, are 
among her favorite possessions. 

Sharing the comfortable divan with Mrs. 
Lowe with the Governor in a chair facing 
us, I asked her about the occupational haz- 
ards of being first lady. 

“We must be ready for anything In the 
way of entertaining,” she replied. “People 
coming through Guam often change their 
plans because of changes in plane schedules. 
We expect someone for coffee and juice in 
the morning and they turn up at night for 
dinner.” 

Faced with the social rivalries that swirl 
about most women in her position, Mrs. 
Lowe plays the diplomat, attempts a policy 
of neutralism. “I just keep quiet,” she said 
simply. That led to another question. Do 
social and political demands allow a gov- 
ernor’s wife many quiet evenings at home 
with her husband? “Not so very many,” 
she replied smiling, “but we enjoy those we 
have.” 

Among compensations, for a Umited pri- 
vate life are encounters with worldwide ce- 
lebrities. Recent interesting guests at Gov- 
ernment House include Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, writer James Michener, 
Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton. The 
Lowes recall a memorable evening in 1956 


in Guam at the height of the 
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Said the Governor, “Being with members of 
two governments very much involved in the 
crisis, we had the exciting feeling of being 
in on the news before it broke.” 

Family evenings at Government House 
are likely to find Mrs. Lowe at the piano. 
Music has been her lifelong interest. She 
is both violinist and pianist, a graduate of 
Drake Conservatory in her native Des 
Moines, Iowa, Before her marriage, she per- 
formed professionally with a Chautauqua 
Company's traveling tent show which pre- 
sented plays, concerts, dramatic readings, 
and speakers. She played im the company 
orchestra and was also a featured violinist. 

“We spent.2 to 3 days in each town,” she 
recalls, “and gave two shows a day, the big 
one at night.” She regards her two sum- 
mers on the road as a fascinating experience. 

Throughout her marriage, in spite of con- 
tinuous travel, a family and household af- 
fairs, Mrs. Lowe has kept up with her music. 
She now performs only for her own enjoy- 
ment, however. Since the collision with 
Budda and the resulting arm injury, the 
piano gets most of her attention. That's 
where she works out her moods,” said the 
Governor with a smile. Her favorite com- 
posers are Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, and Kreisler. A contralto, she has 
either sung in or led a choir most of her 
life, ls now directing groups at Nimitz Hill 
Chapel and Guam Youth, Inc, The Lowe 
sons are not musical although Cameron, a 
dental student at Georgetown University in 
Washington, D. C., is married to a local 
Pianist, the former Doris Teresita Franquez, 
who is working toward her doctorate at 
Washington's Catholic University. Bruce, 
the elder, with the State Department, is just 
now on & mission to the Far East. His wife 
and two small boys are visiting with the 
Lowes. 


In 1923, 21-year-old Richard Barrett Lowe 
Was managing his grandfather’s furniture 
store in Madison, S. Dak. Behind him were 
two summers as a section hand on a weed 
burner crew for the Milwaukee Railroad, a 
year of teaching in a 1-room rural school- 
house near Madison. A new college music 
teacher came to town, & young violinist 
named Emma Louise Anderson. The two 
young people were introduced by a mutual 
acquaintance. Two years, later, they were 
married. The bridegroom continued reluc- 
tantly at the furniture store (“I wanted a 
career, not a job"). As a sideline, he pat- 
ented and later marketed a linoleum rug dis- 
play rack which he now says “could have 
made me $15,000 but actually made only 
$1,500." Resolved to get out of furniture, 
he toiled after an education, simultaneously 
supporting his family and attending college 
in various places. Between 1929 and 1942, 
he managed to accumulate three degrees 
(one honorary doctorate) in education. 

He went on to three successful careers 
in education, naval, and civil administration. 
After obtaining his bachelor of science degree, 
he taught history and government, became 
superintendent of schools in three South 
Dakota communities, then president of Sioux 
Falls College. At the outbreak of World War 
II. he resigned the presidency to join the 
Navy, which made him director of its college- 
training program in Nebraska and later ap- 
pointed him military government officer on 
Tinian Island, where he carried out political 
and economic reorganization in the United 
States camp for internees from Japan, Oki- 
nawa, and Korea. After the war, he served a 
year as dean of Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege in Peru. 

Requested to return to active Navy duty, 
he directed the school and college relations 
program for the Navy recruiting service in 
Washington and developed its stay-in-school 
policy, originating the Navy's Occupational 
Handbook which was later adopted through- 
out the services. He left the Navy a full 
commander and accepted the appointment of 
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Governor of America Samoa in 1953. Here, 
he inherited the job of stabilizing a govern- 
ment unsettled by the transition from naval 
to civil government and by a rapid turnover 
of Governors. 

“In 2½ years, I'd had 4 predecessors,” he 
told me. 

In Samoa, Lowe had both executive and 
legislative authority, the Samoan Legislature 
being an advisory body. When he left in 
1956 to accept appointment as Governor of 
Guam, the Samoan leaders were developing a 
Territorial constitution. 

Although deep-sea fishing has become one 
of the Governor’s Saturday relaxations, he 
says “my job is my real hobby.” He per- 
forms his duties aided by such tenets as 
“Don’t mix issues with personalities" and 
(one that helps him maintain perspective), 
“If you think you have troubles, look in the 
files (of your predecessors) ."’ His basic credo: 
“Success without honor is failure.” 

During my visit, the chief executive made 
several interesting comments on subjects re- 
lating to government. 

On statesmen versus politicians: “All 
statesmen must be politicians to some extent 
but all politicians aren't statesmen. A 
statesman will face a fight, even a beating, 
wherever principle is involved. A politician 


does the expedient thing and tucks the prin- 


ciple back in his pocket.” 


On compromise: “The rule that a straight 


line is the shortest distance between two 
points applies only to mathematics. In 
human affairs, you often have to zig-zag. 
You can't run over people. * * * You have 
to let some things go so you can accomplish 
your bigger objectives. This doesn't mean 
you have to compromise with principle. It 
does mean that it's unwise to dissipate your 
strength on a losing fight unless there is a 
principle at stake.“ 

On liberty; “Liberty Is not license. It must 
be tempered with justice Added Mrs. Lowe, 
“and responsibility.” The governor further 
illustrates his ideas on the subject with a 
story dating back to his days as school su- 
perintendent in Alcester, S. Dak. “I was at a 
school assembly," he recalled, “sitting just 
behind a speaker who was orating on liberty 
and justice. He got carried away and swung 
his hand around with such vigor it nearly 
collided with my nose forcing me to jerk back 
my head, That's what I mean," he shouted. 
“My liberty ceases where that man's nose 
begins.“ 


Governor Lowe is author of the moving 
picture scenario Dacotoh, and the bock, 
Heroes and Hero Tales of South Dakota, pub- 
lished in 1931. His second book (published 
in 1936) is Twenty Million Acres, a bio- 
graphical study of a Union Army general, 
W. H. H. Beadle, who became Federal surveyor 
general of Dakota and a territorial superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and led a 20- 
year struggle against politicians and land 
grabbers to preserve certain public lands for 
the use of schools and land-grant colleges in 
six Northwestern States. During the depres- 
sion years when school funds were again en- 
dangered, Lowe, who was chairman of the 
Beadle centennial committee, wrote his book 
to enlist public opinion against the use of the 
funds to pay off State debts. His campaign 
to “keep faith with the Founding Fathers” 
succeeded and later, as president of the 
South Dakota education association, he 
headed a committee that was successful in 
its efforts to place a statue of the State's 
grand old man Beadle in Statuary Hall of the 
United States Capitol Building. 

When the Governor turns author, Mrs. 
Lowe does what nearly every writer's wife 
learns to do. “I stay out of his way,” 
“And,” adds the Governor, “she keeps the 
coffee hot.” Lowe is planning a future book 
on Territorial government “in which Samoa 
and Guam will be included.” 

Just before leaving, I asked Governor Lowe 
about future plans, knowing that as a 
Republican appointee, he might not survive 
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a possible 1960 Democratic presidential vic- 
tory. “It depends on what happens,” he 
said, “I might continue in the Federal 
service and again I might not. I don't know 
yet.” 
The need for decision, of course, is not 
Lowe still has 2½ years as Guam's 
chief executive. I felt good about this as I 
departed, followed by the benevolent gaze 
of Budda. I felt a definite satisfaction that 
for a while yet, Guam will continue to have 
the services of a man who, by experience and 
inclination, is superbly equipped for his job, 
and who is additionally blessed with a gifted 
and gracious first lady who, one suspects, 
might enjoy a less conspicuous position, but 
who would surely—in any situation—lead an 
interesting and useful life. 


Jacksonville University, a Modern David 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, problems of higher education are na- 
tionwide. Solutions and proposals are 
rampant, but the very nature and scope 
of the problem has resulted, despite 
much deliberation and careful planning, 
in inadequate results to date. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., however, where 
the situation is modified by a mushroom- 
ing population, an institutional David 
has confronted this problematical Go- 
liath. I am indeed proud to represent 
this area in Congress, 

Armed almost solely with the equip- 
ment of the Biblical David, Jacksonville 
University has stepped forward to accept 
the challenge with the faith and con- 
fidence of its community and the sling 
of dynamic leadership. 

Jacksonville University did not have 
the advantage of years of experience 
when it made a bold decision. In 1956, 
the institution was Jacksonville Junior 
College, offering only the first 2 years of 
collegiate study. The board of trustees 
decided to transform the 2-year institu- 
tion into a 4-year university. 

The challenge was taken up without 
the backing of an old, well established 
alumni group, the assurance of State or 
Federal tax moneys, or a large and af- 
fluent group of local supporters. 

One hundred sixty-two juniors en- 
rolled in September of 1957. The 1957- 
58 year was the sixth in succession 
which established a new record for en- 
rollment. This year, 1958, seniors will 
make their first appearance in class- 
rooms of the rising young institution. 

Preparations to face the great demand 
for a college education predicted for the 
1960’s have been carefully planned. 
Four new structures has risen on campus 
since the 1956 decision to step into the 
4-year ranks. 

The new bulidings have completed the 
transition from wooden buildings to 
permanent structures. When the in- 
stitution moved to the current water- 
front site on the St. Johns River in 1950, 
nine temporary buildings were used to 
augment the Founders Building, first 
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permanent classroom facility of the 
college. 

The opportunity now available to the 
institution—to grow as demands dic- 
tate—was not always present. In 1934 
the school was founded as a profitmak- 
ing institution. Two years later, a group 
of civic-minded Jaxons assumed leader- 
ship of the college and determined to 
operate it as a nonprofit junior college 
to serve the needs of a growing city. 

Four sites were occupied by the in- 
fant school in downtown office space 
before the first permanent home was 
purchased in 1944, Not only did the 
college get a new home in that year, 
it also received its first full-time presi- 
dent and offered classes during the day 
as well as in the evening. 

The city’s expansion seemed to pose 
a threat to the institution when it was 
discovered that the property of the col- 
lege was needed for the expressway sys- 
tem then being planned. 

The results, however, were highly ad- 
vantageous. Under leadership provided 
by Carl S. Swisher, energetic chairman 
of the board of trustees, an extensive 
search was made to find a campus that 
would be adequate to the needs of the 
future. 

A beautiful waterfront site of 135 ` 
acres was selected and an additional 15 
acres were filled, providing a total 
stretch of 150 oak-shaded acres for the 
college home. Today, 180 acres com- 
prise the campus, after a purchase of 30 
more acres in January of 1957. 

Eight permanent structures of modi- 
fied Mediterranean architecture now 
serve the ever-growing student body of 
the university. Three of the buildings 
in the 82% million physical plant will 
be used for the first time in the fall of 
1958. 

Campus buildings are the Swisher Li- 
brary, the Nelms Science Building, the 
Swisher Gymnasium, the Founders 
Building, the Wolfson Student Center, 
the Swisher Auditorium, the University 
Council Building, and the Leah Swisher 
Science Building. The president’s house 
is also a part of the campus scene. Do- 
nated by several prominent Jacksonville 
citizens, it was completed in 1957. 

Buildings are not the only indication 
of “David's ability“ to tackle education's 
Goliath. 

In 2 years the percentage of doctors 
of philosophy on the faculty of the insti- 
tution has risen from 6 to 26. Continued 
emphasis on an able faculty is being 
stressed by the leaders of the university. 

A regionally prominent junior college 
has been retained intact and now offers 
the courses required by the lower division 
of the university. The junior college 
offers the associate in arts degree for 
successful completion of 2 years’ work. 
This unit of the school bears full accredi- 
tation from the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Universities. 

June of 1958 witnessed another signifi- 
cant stride forward by Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. The 1st of June was the date on 
which the 35-year old Jacksonville Col- 
lege of Music merged with the university- 
Fifty majors are expected to enroll for 
the 1958-59 academic year. 

The Jacksonville College of Music is 
fully accredited and offers the pachelors 
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degree in music and music education. 
The College of Music will occupy quarters 
in the University Council Building this 
fall, but looks with much anticipation to 
completion of university plans for con- 
struction of a fine arts center designed 
for music and other arts of the curricu- 
lum. 

The 4-year status for the college re- 
moved Jacksonville from the unenviable 
position of being the largest city in the 
Nation without a full college or univer- 
sity. 

Leading business and professional men 
banded together to form the Jacksonville 
University Council in 1956, which serves 
as an advisory organization in helping to 
make the institution an outstanding 
university. Iam honored to be a member 
of this council. 

The Council launched the first public 
fund-raising effort of the college in 1957; 
and supplied most of the funds for con- 
Struction of an 18-classroom building, 
known as the University Council Build- 
oe It will open its halls to students this 

all. 

The citizens of the community have 
participated increasingly in the affairs of 
the young university, making two book 
drives successful coming to special cul- 
tural and civic affairs in ever greater 
numbers, and attending the athletic 
events of the school. 

Business and professional leaders have 
answered calls from the school for as- 
Sistance in arranging the curriculum so 
as to meet the needs of the community. 
Leaders from commerce, transportation, 
and other specialized fields of business 
come to the campus regularly to express 
their needs and desires in graduates from 
the school. 

As a result of these conferences sev- 
eral changes, deletions, and additions 
have appeared in the courses of Jackson- 
ville University. 

Though 1960 is the year expected to 
start the national flood of college stu- 
dents, the overwhelming growth of the 
Jacksonville area is expected to result 
in increasing strains on the school’s fa- 
cilities. 

Classroom facilities are now available 
for 2,000 night and 2,000 day students; 
the community is lining itself up firmly 
behind JU; the faculty is being enlarged 
with valuable additions joining a proven 
core, 

As years go by, the growth of Jackson- 
ville University as an institution of 
higher learning will be an important 
factor in the improvement of its com- 
noa as a fine and wholesome place to 

ve. 


Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7,1958 

Mr. PROXMIRE Nr. President, one 

of the finest editorials I have seen on 

the admission of Alaska to statehood was 
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written by the Capital Times of Madison, 
Wis. > 

Mr. President, I am delighted to see 
that in this editorial the Capital Times 
points up the tremendous job former 
Gov. Ernest Gruening did in accomplish- 
ing statehood. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this outstanding editorial be 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue UNITED STATES Keeps A PROMISE: ALASKA 
STATEHOOD BILL Passes 

What Robert W. Service used to call “The 
great alone" is about to become the 49th 
State of the Union. -The Congress has 
passed the bill and the President has but to 
sign it and we will all have lived through 
an unusually significant moment of history. 

It will take some time to get used to talk- 
ing about “49 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia,” but people in the past have had to 
get used to saying 48, 47, etc. 

It was an exciting moment when final ap- 
proval was given to the act making this 
vast territory a State. There has never been 
anything about Alaska that was not exciting, 
including the name itself. 

One of the most exciting moments in 
American history was when Secretary of 
State Seward bought this cold wasteland 
for 2 cents an acre from the Russians, We 
were to find out that for 87,200,000 we 
bought billions in timber, precious metals, 
furs, and fish. 

The fight to bring her into the sisterhood 
of States has been a long and tedious ene. 
If there is any one man who deserves the 
credit for the job it is Ernest Gruening, for- 
mer Governor of the Territory and self-styled 
“United States Senator from Alaska.” 

It has largely been due to his tenacity, his 
sense of justice and the patriotism that 
surges within him that Alaska has finally 
made it. Gruening, a dedicated progressive, 
has been pushing the project for years. 

His work resulted in both political parties 
endorsing the proposal in their platforms, 
but they faled to take action until this 
year. 

Ernest Gruening is a happy man and a lot 
of other Americans are feeling pretty good, 
too. We have at last kept the promises we 
have been making. 

As the bard of the Yukon said, “A promise 
made is a debt unpaid.” 


Musical Events in Milwaukee Area To At- 
tract National and International Atten- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
month the Milwaukee area will achieve 
further national and international 
recognition for its intense interest in the 
field of music. Two musical events of 
major significance will take place in the 
area within the next few days. 

First, tomorrow night, Tuesday, July 
8, under the auspices of the Milwaukee 
County Park Commission, the Milwaukee 
Summer Symphony Orchestra will play 
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a Salute to Latin America. This concert 
will be conducted by the famous Bra- 
zilian musician, Eleaszer de Carvalho, 
and will feature as soloists two outstand- 
ing Latin American musicians; Raquel 
Montalvo, Puerto’ Rican soprano, and 
Claudio Arrau, widely known Chilean 
pianist. 

Through facilities of the Voice of 
America, this concert of Latin American 
music will be broadcast to all of our 
neighbors south of our borders, as a 
sound demonstration of one community’s 
good will for our sister republics. 

The concert is part of a summer series 
of musical events known as Music Under 
the Stars which has been sponsored by 
the Milwaukee County Parks. These 
fine concerts are under the supervision 
and direction of Dr. John Anello, who 
is one of the guiding spirits behind the 
Latin American salute. 8 

This event has already attracted a 
sizable amount of attention among 
Latin American specialists in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Jose A, Mora, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Organization of American 
States, will be guest of honor at a pre- 
concert luncheon. Dr. Mora will repre- 
sent the Latin American Republics at 
this luncheon and will, I know, express 
the gratitude of Latin America for the 
special concert. Mr. Maurice Bern- 
baum, Director of the Office of South 
American Affairs, United States State 
Department will also attend the luncheon 
and concert and will speak on behalf of 
our executive branch, 

In addition, the Pan American Union 
is sponsoring an exhibition of Latin 
American art and crafts in the city of 
Milwaukee in order that cultural un- 
derstanding between the two hemi- 
spheres may be strengthened, 

‘This spontaneous demonstration of in- 
ter-American good will by the county of 
Milwaukee is most commendable, I be- 
lieve that this activity will genuinely con- 
tribute to furthering amicable relations 
between our country and Latin America. 

The second musical event of signifi- 
cance in the Milwaukee area during July 
is the 12th Annual Spectacle of Music, 
July 26-27, sponsored by the city of South 
Milwaukee. This event consists of com- 
petition between bands, drill teams, drum 
and bugle corps, baton twirlers, and 
floats. Entrants come from all areas of 
the Nation to participate in this annual 
musical celebration. 

This fine event serves greatly to stim- 
ulate youngsters’ interest in various mu- 
sical activities. Each year South Mil- 
waukee businessmen and organizations 
contribute trophies and awards which are 
presented to winning groups in the vari- 
ous divisions. This spectacle is a com- 
munity activity with everyone pitching 
in to make it successful. Each year it 
attracts more than 100,000 people from 
almost every part of the country. 

LET US WELCOME MORE FOREIGN ARTISTS 


I congratulate, therefore, both Mil- 
waukee and South Milwaukee. Let their 
musical leadership be followed and du- 
plicated throughout our land. Let us 
be host to more of the best artists of the 
world in addition to sending them Amer- 
ica’s best artists. Our hospitality to for- 
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eign artists is naturally regarded as an 
index of our appreciation of them, just 
as their hospitality to Americans is 
warmly noted by our countrymen. 

I send to the desk two writeups from 
Sunday’s Milwaukee Journal on tomor- 
row night’s concert—the second Music 
Under the Stars program. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, together with 
a list of leading artists of Latin America 
who have visited the United States in re- 
cent years. This list had been kindly 
compiled by the Pan-American Union 
at my request. 

There being no objection the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Latin AMERICA To Be THEME or SECOND STARS 
CONCERT 

Latin America will be the theme of the 
second Music Under the Stars concert in 
Washington Park at 6:15 p. m, Tuesday. 

Entertainers will include Claudio Arrau, 
Chilean pianist; Raquel Mantalvo, Milwau- 
kee, soprano of Puerto Rican ancestry, and 
Eleazar de Carvalho, Brazilian conductor. 

As special guests, the sponsoring county 
park commission will have official represent- 
atives of many of the Central and South 
American countries as well as the United 
States Government. Among them will be 
Dr. Jose Mora, Secretary General of the Pan 
American Union, and Maurice Bernbaum, 
Director of South American Affairs for the 
United States Department of State. 

A transcript of the concert, along with 
brief remarks by Dr. Mora, will be broadcast 
to the Western Hemisphere by the Voice of 
America, 

A sign in the music temple with the 
Spanish words Bienvidos amigos“ (welcome 
friends) will greet the concertgoers. 

Visiting dignitaries will register between 
10 a. m. and noon Tuesday at the Memorial 
Center. After a luncheon, they will be 
taken on a motor tour. At 4:30 p. m. they 
will view a Pan American art exhibit in the 
Memorial Center. At 5:15 p. m. they will be 
guests at a bufet dinner sponsored by the 
county. Dr. Mora and Bernbaum will speak. 
Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, provost of the Uni- 
yeralty of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, will preside. 

The program follows: 

Overture, Benevenuto Cellini (Berlioz): Or- 
chestra. 

Concerts for piano and orchestra in G 
major, No. 4 (Op. 58, Beethoven). 

I. Allegro Moderato. II. Andante con 
moto, III. Rondo: Vivace: Claudio Arrau. 

Intermission. 

Eres Tu (Sandoval). Bachiana Prasileiras 
(Villa Lobos). Raquel Montalvo. 
Eli Amor Brujo (de Falla). 
Protofonia (Gomez). Orchestra. 


Tl Guarany 


LATIN AMERICAN NIGHT AT WASHINGTON PARK 
(By Walter Monfried) 

Latin American Night, something a bit out 
of the ordinary in these parts, will be cele- 
brated Tuesday night, and Milwaukee will 
share its pleasure with the entire Western 
Hemisphere. The State Department will 
broadcast the Washington Park concert 
southward. If all expectations are met, 
listeners near and far will enjoy a treat. 

The top attraction will be Claudio Arrau, 
the handsome modest Chilean who ranks 
among the great pianists of the century. 
There are some critics—England’s Neville 
Cardus, for one—who call him the best before 
the public today. Within the last 15 years, 
he has made several appearances here, in 
the civic series at the auditorium, at the 
Pabst with the Chicago Symphony and at 
Temple Emanu-El s few years ago. He has 
néver been less than superb. 
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As a child Arrau showed such talent that 
he was made a ward of the Chilean Govern- 
ment, which sent him to Germany to study 
with Martin Krause, a Liszt pupil and a fine 
pianist and pedagog. To him I owe every- 
thing,” Arrau says simply. Krause died when 
Arrau was 15, but the boy had been so well 
trained that he went on to become a Euro- 
pean concert sensation. At 20 he made his 
United States debut, which, curiously, caused 
little stir. However, he played everywhere 
else with much success, and his return to 
this Nation in 1941 brought him the praises 
and crowds he deserved, 

CARVALHO WAS HERE 


Tuesday's conductor will be the noted 
Brazilian, Eleazar de Carvalho, who also is a 
leading South American composer. He is of 
Dutch descent on his father’s side; his 
mother was a pure blooded American Indian, 
Twelve years ago he went to the Tanglewood 
festival at Lenox, Mass., where he impressed 
the late Serge Koussevitzky so strongly that 
he became a guest conductor of Koussevitz- 
ky's Boston symphony orchestra. Carvalho 
has led many other orchestras, including the 
Chicago Symphony in a Milwaukee concert. 

A third Latin-American musician on 
Tuesday's bill will be Raquel Montalyo, a 
Puerto Rican native who studied in Boston 
before marrying a Milwaukee engineer, Miss 
Montalvo has been heard in dozens of con- 
certs and operas here in the last few years. 


NOVAES AT RAVINIA 


For good measure in the Latin-American 
line, Brazilian pianist Guiomar Novaes also 
will be near us this week. On Thursday at 
the Ravinia festival, Highland Park, III., she 
will play the Schumann A minor concerto 
with the Chicago Orchestra and Saturday 
night the Chopin No. 2. Mme. Novaes, in 
her long, distinguished career, has visited 
Milwaukee professionally several times. 

Tonight at 7:30 Fritz Reiner will lead a 
Ravinia program consisting entirely of Jo- 
hann Strauss, Sr. and Jr., and Josef Strauss. 
William Steinberg and Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf will be the guests Tuesday, and Stein- 
berg also will direct Thursday and Saturday. 

MORE LATIN AMERICANS 

To revert to the Latin American theme, we 
recall that the United States owes a con- 
siderable debt to musicians born south of 
the border, Heitor Villa-Lobos, the Bra- 


zilian composer, has caught the world's fancy 


by his originality and his combination of 
sophistication and jungle wildness. He was 
unknown until Artur Rubinstein, the pianist, 
heard him playing his own works In a Rio 
de Janeiro cafe and introduced him to the 
concert world. 

Bidu Sayno, the little Brazilian beauty, 
has thrilled millions of radio, opera, concert, 
and phonograph listeners, including many 
in Milwaukee. Jesus Maria Sanroma, of 
Puerto Rico, an excellent pianist in the 
lighter. vein, appeared with the Milwaukee 
Pops Orchestra last season. Carlos Chayez, 
a guest conductor with many orchestras, is 
regarded as Mexico's foremost composer; his 
works are widely played outside his native 
land, 

LATIN AMERICAN MUSICIANS WHO Have VISITED 
THE UNITED STATES In RECENT YEARS 
ARGENTINA 8 

Juan José Castro, conductor; Alberto Gi- 
nastera, composer; Roberto Caamaño, plan- 
ist; Enzo Valenti Ferro, music critic; Richard 
Odnoposoff, violinist. 


BOLIVIA 
Jaime Laredo, violinist. 

BRAZIL, 
Aldo Parisot, violincellist; Guiomar 


Novaes, pianist; Eleazar Carvalho, conductor; 
Camargo Guarnieri, composer; Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, composer; Bidu Sayão, soprano. 


July 7 


COLOMBIA 
Rafael Puyana, harpsichordist; National 
Symphony Orchestra; Chorus of Tolima. 
COSTA RICA 
Carlos Vargas, pianist; Trio de los Ticos. 
CUBA 
Alberto Bolet, conductor; Angel Reyes, vio- 
linist; Jorge Bolet, pianist; Aurelio de la 


Vega, composer, 
CHILE 


Alfonso Montecino,; pianist; Ramon Vinay, 
tenor; Claudio Arrau, pianist; Arturo Me- 
dina, choir conductor; Juan Orrego Salas, 
composer; Domingo Santa Cruz, composer; 
Alfredo Wang, violinist. 

ECUADOR 
Gerardo Elzamora, violinist. 
EL SALVADOR 
Alejandro Muñoz Ciudad Real, conductor. 
GUATEMALA 

Salvador Ley, pianist; Marimbas of the 

police force and other organizations. 
HAITI 

Destiné Dance Group. 

HONDURAS 

Humberto Cano, violinist. 

MEXICO 

National Symphony of Mexico; Luis Her- 
rera de la Fuente, conductor; Carlos Chavez, 
composer and conductor; Blas Galindo, com- 
poser; Boys Choir of Morelia; Mariachis (sev- 
eral groups); Typical Orchestra of Mexico; 
José Kahan, pianist; Enrique Serratos, violin- 
ist; Angelica Morales, pianist; Henryk 
Szeryng, violinist; Irma Gonzales, soprano. 

NICARAGUA 
Luis A. Delgadillo, composer, 
PARAGUAY 
Alberto del Parana, singer and guitarist. 
PANAMA 

Alfredo de Saint Malo, violinist; 
Cordero, composer. 

PERU 

Sonia Vargas, pianist; José Malsio, com- 
poser; Rodolfo Holzmann, composer; Teresa 
Quesada, pianist; Cesar Arrospide de la Flor, 
critic, 


Roque 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Gisela Rojas, pianist. 
URUGUAY 
Hector Tosar, composer; Hugo Balzo, pian- 
ist; Nybia Mariño, pianist. 
VENEZUELA 
Judith Jaimes, pianist; Isabel Aretz and 
Luis Felipe Ramón y Rivera, folklorists. 


Uncle Sam Should Drop This Hat-in-Hand 
Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida.. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that our country 
has come to the point where we must 
assert ourselves more vigorously in inter- 
national matters. Some argue that we 
must be diplomatic and not run the risk 
of stirring up a war when we approach 
countries and foreign leaders in request- 
ing the return of Americans whom they 
have captured. Frankly, I think our 
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present hat-in-hand policy is an invita- 
tion to further abuses and to ultimate 
war. A thoughtful ‘editorial from the 
Florida Times Union, July 1, is worthy 
of the consideration of every American 
and I insert a copy of it at this point: 
UncLte Sam SHOULD Drop THIS 
HAT-IN-HAND ROLE , 

At the last count United States author- 
ities were negotiating for the release of 57 
Americans, military and civilian personnel 
held in foreign lands. 

Fidel Castro's rebel forces in Cuba re- 
portedly are holding 39 Americans, while 
Russia has detained 9 United States 
airmen whose plane was downed because, 
the Soviets charge, it violated the Russian 
frontier, The East German Government is 
holding nine American soldiers, who were 
forced down over that country in a heli- 
copter. 

The Cuban rebels’ action is deemed a re- 
prisal for alleged American help to Presi- 
dent Batista in his effort to suppress the 
uprising down there. The East Germans 
appear to be trying to exploit the situation 
in a bid to wrest diplomatic recognition from 
the United States for their Soviet puppet 
regime. 

This is not the first time since the end 
of hostilities in World War II that foreign 
nations have thumbed their noses at Uncle 
Sam. And on at least one occasion in that 
period we have paid ransom money to re- 
trieve the captive Americans. 

It hasn't always been our policy to let 
Other nations make us appear a little ridic- 
ulous, pleading our case, this time, for de- 
tained United States citizens in almost a hat- 

“in-hand manner, 

The South Carolinian Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, when he was minister to French 
Republic in 1797, when France was considered 
by many as the most powerful nation in the 
world, gave voice to a different attitude. 
When France expressed a willingness to call 
off French privateering of American ship- 
ping and to settle up other differences be- 
tween our two nations for s price, he ex- 
Pressed the national sentiment at the time: 
“Millions for defense, but not 1 cent for 
tribute.” 

A few years later when the Barbary pirates 
In the Mediterranean continued to harrass 
our commerce, we dispatched Stephen De- 
catur and a band of Marines to force the 
bucaneers to cease their forays. 

That was when we were a little nation, 
obviously full of ight and not intent on put- 
ting up with a lot of foolishness. Now 
that we are a world power, we find ourselves 
enduring the present indignities. 

All of us know that it would be unwise for 
America to run roughshod over anyone who 
Crossed our country up, but the question is, 
how long can we take the current treatment 
and retain our self-respect? 


Bright Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
contended since the very inception of 
our so-called recession that it was main- 
ly psychological and aggravated by the 
Various groups that would try and capi- 
talize on the same. I desire to extend 
my remarks by including an editorial 
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from the Petaluma Argus-Courier of 
June 24, 1958, in which they treat on the 
main economy of their area: 

Burcrrr Spor 

Heavy stress is placed on dark areas in 
the economic landscape. But there are 
many bright spots—and one of them is 
agriculture. The prices received by farmers 
for thelr products have been running 10 
percent above the level of a year ago. In 
the first quarter of this year, farm income 
was more than $1 billion ahead of the equiv- 
alent period in 1957. Secretary Benson fore- 
sees continuing gains for the rest of 1958. 

An ‘outstanding rise has been registered 
in livestock prices. As of a recent date, beef 
cattle prices were a whopping 36 percent 
better than they were a year earlier, and hog 
prices were up 21 percent. And demand for 
meat runs at high levels. 

This is a matter of top importance. Meat, 
80 to speak, is a staple item of production 
on the majority of farms—the small as well 
as the large. And that isn’t all—meat, un- 
like the so-called basic crops, moves in a 
free market. Karl D. Butler, one of the 
country’s top farm counselors and agricul- 
tural economists, has said: “What most peo- 
ple forget is that some of the most important 
farm commodities are not price-supported 
by the Government. For example, livestock 
and their products represent more than half 
of the gross income of farmers, yet the only 
commodity in this group that is price sup- 
ported is butter.” 

The whole meat industry—from the farm, 
through the packers, to the retailers—is 
geared to the free enterprise system. That's 
why it's a success—and why it isn't a bur- 
den on the taxpayers. 


I also desire to insert a portion of an 
article appearing in the Humboldt 
Standard, of Eureka, Calif., which is in 
the most northerly part of my district. 
It comments on the increased activity in 
the lumber indusry. 

Loccine Activiry Derrmyrre.y Up—20 More 
OPERATORS THAN Year Aco, 5 MILLS START 
The logging activity is definitely on the 

upswing with more loggers operating this 

year than last by at least 20, according to the 
forest products report compiled by the Hum- 
boldt county assessor's office. 

At least five mills have resumed opera- 
tion, or will resume operations this month 
that closed down last summer. 

Night shifts are running wherever the log 
supply will permit. 


Fishing is another important industry 
along the 400 miles of coastline in my 
district. The following article from the 
-Paul Bunyan News at Fort Bragg in the 
center of my district contains some in- 
teresting information relative to sal- 
mon, 

SALMON Prices Go Ur AGaIn 

Salmon prices at Noyo went up again last 
week. Large fish are now worth 52 cents per 
pound to the fishermen while those under 
12 pounds bring 42 cents. 

This latest price increase—a jump of 2 
cents over the previous price—followed a 
general trend along the California coast 
where the scarcity of salmon continued to 
push the price upward. 

Opening day prices at Noyo—the highest in 
history—were 45 cents for large, 38 cents for 
mediums (8 to 12 pounds) and 32 cents for 
small (under 8 pounds). 

While most of the fish landed were going 
into the fresh market, some was being frozen 
and mild cured for the smoked fish industry 
where the demand was also very firm, 


Another interesting item from one of 
my resort counties entitled “No Unem- 


— 
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ployed, Office Is Closed,” points up the 
faHacious prophesies of the spreaders of 
doom and gloom. 
No UNEMPLOYED, Orrien Is CLOSED 

Roy Portman, manager of the Napa Unem- 
ployment Office, announces closing of the of- 
fice at Lower Lake. 

A drop in unemployment to the point 
where there is virtually none, was an- 
nounced by the manager. 


I am proud of the fact that the people 
of my district have recognized that by 
industry and the will to help themselves, 
they have largely come out of the so- 
called recession and are now experienc- 
ing conditions that have reached the 
stage of normalcy. 


Prize-Winning Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like unanimous consent to insert 
into the Recorp a prize-winning essay 
composed by Miss Joan Clark, of Ed- 
monds, Wash. Miss Clark's essay ap- 
peared in the June 26, 1958, issue of the 
Edmonds Tribune-Review along with 
the second- and third-prize-winning 
article. x 

The essay competition . which these 
Edmonds ‘High School pupils won was 
sponsored by the auxiliary of Lloyd G. 
Melver Post 1040, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. All the winning essays stress 
youthful patriotic enen z 

The essay follows: 

America’s FUTURE Is ur ro YOUTH 
(By Joan Clark) 

As I stood listening to the band play the 
Star-Spangled Banner, I began to wonder 
what it means to America’s future, to Amer- 
ican youth, and to me. 

Mentally I began to break the words down 
into letters. 

„S' stands for the standards which youth 
must learn to live by in order to carry on the 
work of a great nation. 

„T“ is for training and long years of edu- 
cation from parents and teachers in order 
to fully know and understand the proper 
methods of carrying out the tasks before us. 

“A” is for ambition, because without am- 
bition youth would fall by the wayside or 
stand by and try shutting their eyes to the 
problems and work lying ahead of them, 

„R' is for responsibility which we the 
youth of today must realize and accept, 
knowing that we must pave the way for the 
next generation. 

„S“ is for the spark of ingenuity because 
only with ingenuity can our minds be pro- 
jected into the far-reaching future. 

“P” is for the patience to review the past 
that we may better understand that which 
lies in the future, 

“A” is for anger because anger keeps us 
from becoming lazy and self-satisfied and 
makes us strive for greater than we have 
today. 

„Nis for neutrality since youth must re- 
main neutral in order to gee both sides of a 
question and decide for himself which is the 
direction to travel, 
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“G" is for generosity, something that is 
much in need in our country if we are to 
continue to be a leader among nations. 

“L” is for loyalty, for only through loyalty 
to our high principles will we continue to 
progress to higher standards of achieve- 
ments than those of our parents. 

E“ is for eager, which we must be if we 
are to grasp what's known of the past and 
accept the challenge of the future. 

“Dp” is for devotion to ideals because 
through our belief in God we have a source 
of power and guidance beyond ourselves. 

“B” is for boldness that is exemplified only 
in youth. 

“A” is for the awareness of the needs of the 
world that we may do our part toward a 
more lasting peace among nations. 

"N" is for the need of all people, as well as 
youth, for a feeling of love and security. 

And the other N“ is for nonsense and 
humor that must be felt in every life, since 
without laughter our world would be hollow 
and tense for it is laughter that relieves 
many tensions. i 

E“ is for evaluation, may we ever be able 
to put true evaluations on what we see and 
hear that we may not exaggerate or distort. 

R“ is for readiness because if all these 
things are accomplished youth will be ready 
to accept the challenge of the Star Spangied 
Banner and pass the flag on to the future 
generation in hopes that it may continue to 
represent the blood, loyalty, and purity of 
our great Nation, 


Fine Record of Traffic-Safety Promotion 
in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or. 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, a tragic 
development on the American scene is 
that holidays, promising hoped-for cele- 
bration, often become days of tragedy be- 
cause of accidents on the Nation’s 
highways. 

Unhappily, the Fourth of July week- 
end, just passed, was no exception, Al- 
though the dreadful statistics are not all 
compiled, the regrettable toll of lives, ac- 
cording to the morning newspapers, now 
exceeds 326, and will, no, doubt, go 
higher. 

We recall that in 1957 reports by the 
National Safety Council showed that 
38,500 persons met death on the Nation's 
highways. This is an awesome record of 
Slaughter. Indeed, it should inspire a 
rededicated effort by every living Ameri- 
can—and especially every driver—to 
pape and encourage safety on our 


The ironical fact is that today we have 
larger, more comfortable cars, with a 
greater number of safety devices. We 
-also have wider, more improved high- 
ways, with better traffic-control mecha- 
nisms than ever before in history. Yet, 
the number of accidents continues at an 
alarmingly high rate. 

The Nation, I believe, must greatly 
increase its efforts to reduce such 
accidents. 

We in Wisconsin also have our traffic 
problems. However, I am proud that a 
splendid effort is being made, both at 
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State and local levels, to deal with this 
serious situation. For example, the 
State of Wisconsin in 1957 was awarded 
a certificate of achievement by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for outstanding 
performance in public traffic safety edu- 
cation. Moreover, 16 of our cities have 
received a total of 27 special citations 
for traffic safety activities. These in- 
cluded recognition for such important 
programs as public safety education, 
safety programs for schoolchildren, ab- 
sence of traffic fatalities due to safe 
traffic activities, and other efforts to help 
insure safe travel on the highways. 

The July 3 issue of the Melrose Chron- 
icle contained a fine article enumerating 
the awards to Wisconsin communities for 
promotion of traffic safety. I request 
unanimous consent to have this article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF WISCONSIN AND 16 Crries RECEIVE 
Trarrfic Sarery Activiry Awarps BY Na- 
TIONAL SAFETY CouNciL 
The State of Wisconsin has been awarded 

a certificate of achievement by the National 

Safety Council for outstanding performance 

in public traffic safety education in 1957, and 

16 Wisconsin cities haye earned a total of 

27 special citations in the council’s 1957 

Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 
Foremost among Wisconsin award-winning 

cities was Wausau, winner of a special 
award of merit—an honor achieved by only 
three other cities in the Nation. Wausau 
earned the award on the basis of its bal- 
anced program of accident prevention ac- 
tivities coupled with outstanding perform- 
ance in accident record maintenance and 
school traffic safety education. 

This recognition was not a new experience 
for the city of Wausau, grand national award 
winning city in 1953 and 1954. 

Only three other States in the Nation— 
California, Michigan, and Ohio—surpassed 
Wisconsin in the number of cities receiving 
special citations for traffic safety activities 
in 1957. Wisconsin award-winning cities, 
and the activities for which they were hon- 
ored by the National Safety Council, were 
the following: 

Eau Claire: Maintenance of accident rec- 
ords and school traffic safety education. 

Janesville: Maintenance of accident rec- 
ords. 

Kenosha: Improvement in trafe death 
record and noteworthy performance in traffic 
safety activities. 

Madison: Maintenance of accident records. 

Manitowoc: Maintenance of accident rec- 
ords and public traffic safety education. 

Marshfield: No traffic deaths and note- 
worthy performance in traffic safety activi- 
ties. 

Menasha: No traffic deaths and noteworthy 
performance in traffic safety activities. 

Milwaukee: Improvement in traffic death 
record and noteworthy performance in traffic 
safety activities and school traffic safety edu- 
cation. 

Oshkosh: Maintenance of accident records. 

Racine: Improvement in traffic death rec- 
ord and noteworthy performance in traffic 
safety activities, school traffic safety educa- 
tion, and organization for traffic safety im- 
provement, 

Sheboygan: School traffic safety education. 

Stevens Point: Public traffic safety educa- 
tion. 

Two Rivers; No traffic deaths and note- 
worthy performance in traffic safety activi- 
tles, and public traffic safety education. 

Wausau: General award of merit, no traffic 
deaths and noteworthy performance in traffic 
safety activities, maintenance of accident 
records, and school traffic safety education, 
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Whitefish Bay; No traffic deaths and note- 
worthy performance in trafie safety activi- 
ties. 


Wisconsin Rapids: No traffic deaths and 
noteworthy performance in traffic safety ac- 
tivities, maintenance of accident records, and 
public safety education, 

Additional citations may be forthcoming 
for these and other Wisconsin cities when 
judging is completed in three other phases 
of traffic safety activity—enforcement, engi- 
neering, and traffic courts, These sections 
of the annual inventory are evaluated by 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the Institute of Traffic Engineers, and 
the American Bar Association, respectively. 

Forty-seven States and 1,255 cities took 
part in the 1957 annual Inyentory. The pro- 
gram is administered by the National Safety 
Council as the Nation’s only overall yard- 
stick of traffic safety performance, and is co- 
ordinated in Wisconsin by the safety division 
of the State motor vehicle department. 


The Meaning of July 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article writ- 
ten by George Todt, published in the 
Valley Times, of California, entitled 
“Meaning of Our July 4,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

MEANING OF OUR JULY 4 
(By George Todt) 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." 
(John Philpot Curran, Dublin, 1808.) 

Billions of human beings have lived and 
died In their time upon our planet—but very 
few of them had it so good with reference to 
liberty and personal freedom as we Ameri- 
cans do today, which happens to be the 


Fourth of July, when we celebrate our Inde- 


pendence Day. 

In these distorted ideological times, what 
with the earth's population increasing at an 
abnormal rate which may see the Malthusian 
theory brought into play before too many 
more years have passed, many of us have for- 
gotten just how precious and sought after 
was that ideal of American liberty for which 
our forefathers risked thelr “lives, fortunes, 
and sacred honor.“ 5 

Our gross materialism, without the neces- 
sary amount of morality to accompany it, has 
managed to make us somewhat blase and 
inclined to think our good fortune at being 
American citizens is something to be taken 
for granted—perhaps with a grain of salt in 
the bargain. 

Fortunately, all of us are not so insensitive 
and ungrateful, or even so unpatriotic, that 
we cannot perceive the unique position af- 
forded all of us here in the United States by 
virtue of simply being citizen-members of 
the most Libertarian society thus far devised 
by men and women anywhere in this world 
we live In now, 

Although many take it for granted, which 
is their right to do if they wish, it is our 
country alone in the family of nations which 
has come up with the most progressive polit- 
ical doctrine, the most revolutionary concept 
to spring from the mind of man, that gov- 
ernment is correctly intended to be set up 
through the consent of the governed, And 
that man, being the spiritual child of the 
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Almighty Creator, is therefore possessed of 
certain inalienable rights given him by God, 
and among these are “life, liberty, and the 
Pursuit of happiness.” 

As a result of this, it is not the American 
concept that we humans are meant to be 
the cogs in the wheel of an impersonal 
state—in fact, it is intended to be just the 
Other way around. That is why we have 
often heard it said that In the United States 
of America “the Government serves the 
people.” This is not the ideal in other coun- 
tries, where it is expected today—as it always 
has been before—that their citizens will 
serve the state. 

It may seem ‘like only a small amount of 
difference at first glance. But when we go 
beneath the surface, we find the two con- 
cepts of rule are diametrically opposed to 
each other, 

From the American way has come the eco- 
nomic doctrine of free enterprise and en- 
lightened capitalism which has made us the 
Most powerful industrial Nation in all of 


— history. Despising the methods and tech- 
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Niques of Marxist socialism, our people con- 
Quered and tamed a continent—growing 
from a population of 3 million 182 years ago 
to 170 million today. 

In the process, the American dream at- 
tracted 50 million of Europeans to leave their 
homes and come here to live as citizens of 
this Nation of ours. Why did they come 
here? Because they knew that in the United 
States was more liberty, personal freedom 
and human dignity for the individual than 
aa even been obtained before fn any other 

d. 

They knew also that there was more yolun- 
tarism, as opposed to involuntary compul- 
Sion, in our type of government, economic 
System and religious structure than in any 
Other place to be located in the world—and 
they came, predominantly, for this very rea- 
son. We must remember that for more than 
5,000 years of recorded history, man had 
Seldom been free to any large extent. Instead 
he was invariably found to be a chattel of 
some power clique which dominated him and 
his family; exploited would be more likely 
term for it. Life was hideous for the com- 
mon man In days of old. 

Whether he was under monarchs called 
emperors, kings, dukes, princes, czars, ty- 
rants, dictators, counts, no-accounts, or what 
have you—the fact remains that Joe Doakes 
of the history books is revealed to have had 
Precious little of real liberty by whatever 
name it might be called at the time. Only 
the legal gangsters at the top had the gravy; 
Joe had next to nothing. 

However, 182 years ago today a small group 
of American patriots affixed their signatures 
to a dooument—the Declaration of Inde- 
Ppendence—which was designed to enter man- 
kind upon a new birth of liberty and free- 
dom, We won our liberty by prevailing over 
bl pn must have seemed to be impossible 

ds 

Impossible, perhaps, except for the divine 
factor. Do we remember? 


Three Hundred and Fifty-four Firms in 42 
Cities Share in Foreign-Aid Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS { 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
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statement on the breakdown of expendi- 

tures of mutual security funds in the 

State of Illinois: 

THREE HUNDRED AND ‘Firry-rour ILLINors 
FIRMS tn 42 CITIES SHARE IN ForREIGN-AID 
CONTRACTS 


During the 34-year period ending June 
1957 and beginning in January 1954, 354 Ii- 
nois firms located in 42 communities shared 
$77,056,999.87 worth of mutual security fi- 
nanced business in nonmilitary commodities 
alone. These communities and the amounts 
shared are listed below: 


Wilmette_..._-..-- 2 35, 468. 


Illinois State total 77, 056, 999. 87 


In addition, Army procurement in Hlinols 
by the Defense Department during the fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 amounted to $76,032,000, 

At least 31,445 Illinois workers last year 
held jobs created by foreign-aid programs in 
* 

Technical cooperation, the point 4 section 
ot the mutual-security program, is today 
financing 28 contracts, totaling $6.5 million, 
with 20 Illinois universities, professional 
groups and engineering firms. Tllinois con- 
tracts completed under this program 
amounted to another $13 million. 

Among the Illinois industries in which for- 
eign-aid purchasing is responsible for sub- 
stantial numbers of jobs are: tron- and steel- 
mill materials and products with 5,591 alid- 
related jobs; electrical equipment, 4,444; in- 
dustrial machinery, 2,389; agricultural ma- 
chinery (other than tractors), 1,000; tractors, 
1,806. Still other industries with 600 to 1,000 
aid-connected jobs in each are: construction, 
mining and conveying equipment; chemicals; 

; ordnance. 


3,500 of which are involved in food and feed 
crops. 

The figures for the United States as a whole 
are also revealing. The total number of jobs 
created in the United States in 1957 by for- 
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eign-aid programs is estimated at 715,000. 
Almost half of these jobs are distributed 
among small-business establishments. In 
periods of recession (such as 1949, 1954, the 
latter part of 1957 and the first quarter of 
1958) the employment provided by foreign- 
aid shipments has been a distinct support 
to the labor market. 

Altogether $2.11 billion of mutual-security- 
program funds for nonmilitary commodities 
alone went to 5,581 listed firms located in 808 
cities throughout 42 States, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii during the 1954-57 
period. The actual number of producers 
benefiting from the transactions is even 
higher, since many firms located in rail or 
port centers ship commodities originating in 
other communities, 


Hill’s Contribution to Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Members an- editorial from the 
Huntsville Times, Huntsville, Ala., of 
June 26, 1958. This article pays high 
tribute to the outstanding leadership 
and accomplishments of Alabama's 
senior Senator in the field of health 
legislation. Senator HII has indeed 
established an enviable record in his 
many years of public service and it is 
gratifying to see this spendid commen- 
dation given him by one of Alabama's 
leading daily newspapers. 

HILL’S CONTRIBUTION TO HEALTH 


The activities of Senator Lisrre HNL have 
covered many fields during his long public 
service in both Houses of Congress, but per- 
haps the one for which he will be longest 
and most widely remembered—not only by 
Alabama, but by all States of the Union— 
is that of the Nation's health. 

He has been an indefatigable toller 
throughout his public career for greatly in- 
creased Federal funds not only for medical 
research, but also for construction of hos- 
pltals and health centers. He has been, and 
is, the national leader in this field and is so 
recognized. 


His membership on the, Senate Labor, 
Welfare, and Public Education Committee— 
of which he has been chairman for some 
time—has enabled him to shape and pro- 
mote most of the health legislation that has 
been written into law in recent years. 

Most conspicuous of his achievements has 
been the Hill-Burton program, that, in the 
case of Alabama, has sprinkled hospitals 
and health centers all over the State. 

Enlargement and modernization of the 
Huntsville Hospital and erection of the Bur- 
ritt Health Center here would not have been 
possible without Hill-Burton funds, 

Senator Hrm1’s contribution to public 
health called forth an unusual flow of non- 
partisan and nonpolitical tributes to him 
the other day from his fellow Senators. A 
few of them were: 

tor Momnoxxr, of Oklahoma: “The 
Hill-Burton Hospital Act has done more to 
bring the services of modern day medicine 
to more people than anything else Congress 
has ever done.” 

Senator NEUBERGER, of > “AI 
I come from a State which is 3,000 miles 


* 
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from the State of Alabama, the name of the 
senior Senator from Alabama is legendary 
and heralded in our State by the many peo- 
ple who are interested in medical research 
and in the protection of human health.” 

Senator Potrrr, of Michigan: The Sena- 
tor from Alabama has always been in the 
forefront of all research activities. I com- 
mend him for his work.” 

Senator Ives, of New York: “We are greatly 
indebted to Senator Him for the great task 
which has been accomplished under his di- 
rection. The entire country is indebted to 
him.” 

Senator Hrxz’s interest in health was in- 
herited. His father was one of the most 
distinguished medical men in Alabama's his- 
“tory. The Senator was named for Lord 
Lister, the great British surgeon. There are 
almost a dozen doctors in his family, either 
by blood or marriage. His knowledge about 
medicine and public health is so wide that 
it is unmatched in the Federal Government. 

Improvement of public health and exten- 
sion of medical research is to him not a po- 
litical matter, but a great national crusade. 

His contribution so far has been enor- 
mous, but he has many more years in which 
to labor in the field in which he has been so 
effective. 


Economic Situation of American Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include copy of my 
weekly newsletter which was released 


KEENOTES 
[By Representative ELIZABETH Kee, of West 
Virginia) 

Just as are all other Members of Con- 
gress, I am deeply concerned over the eco- 
nomic situation of American farmers. No 
one, I am sure, is happy over the fact that 
farmers are not, as a group, receiving their 
fair share of the national income. This is a 
serious problem. Even though the farm 
population is decreasing in numbers and be- 
comes a smaller part of the total popula- 
tion each year, the economic stability of the 
farmer is of grave national concern. 

Farmers with inadequate incomes cannot 
buy new farm equipment and the many 
other items manufactured in factories that 
are needed to operate a modern farm. 

During my years in Co „I have al- 
ways supported legislation that I believed 
would benefit farmers and yet serve the 
broad naitonal interest. However, I found 
that I could not in good conscience go along 
with the omnibus farm bill recently defeated 
in the House. 

In the first place, the omnibus bill merely 
extended present commodity programs which 
have not really worked. Secondly, the bill 
overlooks what I believe is the best attack on 
the farm problem—that is, a greatly ex- 
panded research program to develop new 
uses for farm commodities. 

After voting against the omnibus bill as a 
protest t neglect of farmers’ great- 
est need, J introduced legislation to create 
an Agricultural Research and Industrial 
Board in the Department of Agriculture. 
The primary job of the new agency would 
pe to find new outlets for farm commodi- 

es. 

The Department, in years has 
achieved truly miraculous results with pro- 
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duction research. The fact that yields per 
acre of all major crops have just about 
doubled is proof of this. Yet, utilization re- 
search has not been emphasized to the same 
extent. 

Agricultural commodities have been re- 
placed by many new synthetic materials. 
The ironic fact is that these synthetics are 
creatures of research. The loss of these 
large industrial markets has been a severe 
one for agriculture as a whole, 

The possibiilty of developing new markets 
and uses through research is enormous. 
Just look what one development did for the 
citrus industry. Department scientists dis- 
covered how to freeze fresh orange juice. 
The process was patented by the Depart- 
ment but made available to any processor. 
The result has been a market for oranges far 
beyond the dreams of producers themselves, 
an entirely new industry which pays millions 
of dollars a yéar In taxes and new jobs for 
thousands of people. 

I sincerely believe similar results can be 
achieved in other fields of agriculture. 

There is no doubt that present farm pro- 
grams, based solely upon price supports, are 
not the final answer. If this is so, and more 
and more farmers themselves are beginning 
to realize this, then we should begin trying 
other answers. 

The more I study this problem, the more 
convinced I am that new and expanded 
uses, created through the genius of science, 
is the best hope for a lasting solution to the 
farm problem. We should, at the very least, 
be giving research the same priority as we 
are other programs. 


International Scientific Cooperation Under 
Auspices of National Research Council 
of National Academy of Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, science 
is the endless frontier. It knows no na- 
tional boundary; it knows no limitations. 
Like the Vikings of old, who were not 
content to be restrained by any ocean 
barrier, the explorers of modern science 
venture forth into the unknown. They 
seek to unlock mysteries of outer space, 
billions of light years away. They probe 
for the answers in sub-atomic matter. 

Spearheading America’s national 
scientific role at home and abroad is the 
National Academy of Science. This 
great organization, whose work I have 
been pleased to praise in previous state- 
ments to my colleagues, is a private, 
nonprofit corporation. It is dedicated to 
the furtherance of science for the gen- 
eral welfare. It is chartered by the Con- 
gress, to act as an official adviser to the 
Federal Government on scientific 
matters, 

In 1916, the academy established the 
National Research Council as a co- 
operative organization of the scientists 
of America. By Executive order of May 
10, 1956, President Eisenhower further 
set forth the purposes of the council in 
stimulating research and cooperation, 

Mr. President, when you look, as I 
have looked, at the roster of worthy men 
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who serve-the academy-research coun- 
cil, you will see that this roster repre- 
sents the blue-ribbon scientific leaders 
of this, or any other land. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION BY ACADEMY- 

COUNCIL 

In my work on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, I am naturally 
especially interested in the cooperation 
between these scientific leaders and their 
counterparts in academies abroad. 

The International Geophysical Year is 
the present most dramatic single illus- 
tration of such cooperation. 

But the record of the national acad- 
emy is full of other instances of splendid 
joint efforts. Under Academy-Research 
Council leadership, more and more 
American scientists have participated in 
international scientific organizations and 
meetings. 

More and more have traveled abroad 
and performed research there. It is the 
academy, it should be noted, which, in 
turn, administers scientific exchanges 
under Fulbright and Smith-Mundt pro- 


grams. 

When the borders of enslaved Hungary 
were temporarily opened, thanks to the 
Freedom Fighters’ courage, there poured 
forth many scientists from Hungary, 
among other professional talent. And 
it was the national academy which 
helped evaluate those scientists and 
place them in suitable professional posi- 
tions. 

Today, with America girding itself to 
maintain technical supremacy in the 
East-West technological race, the na- 
55 academy is playing an even larger 
role. 

GREEN LIGHT FOR UNITED STATES TECHNICAL 
SUPREMACY 

My hope is that in these closing 
months of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress, we legislators can write addi- 
tional scientific legislation which will, 
among other things, present a green 
light to the national academy to con- 
tinue its efforts and to expand them. 

But, if we are to stimulate the 
-National Academy-National Research 
Council, it is essential that we fully un- 
derstand what they are accomplishing, 
and just where they fit in at home and 
in relation with academies of other coun- 
tries and other scientific activities 
abroad. 

WE SHOULD FULLY UNDERSTAND ACADEMY’S 
. -WORK 

I send to the desk, therefore, several 
items which illustrate these interna- 
tional activities, 

The first consists of an excerpt from 
the outline of the annual meeting of the 
National Research Council here in 
Washington at the end of March of this 
year. One phase of that meeting re- 
lated to international aspects of science. 
The varied listing of the headings under 
this international category will, I believe 
give an indication of the breadth of the 
academy’s international program. 

The second consists of excerpts from & 
letter of July 3 prepared at my request 
by the information office of the academy, 
describing its international work. 

The caliber of all of these is, 
of course, determined by the high caliber, 
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as I have indicated, of the men associated 
with them, 


For that reason, I list the governing 
board under Dr. Detlev Bronk and some 
of the outstanding men in but a few of 
the specialties mobilized under the na- 
tional academy. 

The council, I may note, includes eight 
divisions: anthropology and psychology, 
biology and agriculture, chemistry and 
chemical technology, earth sciences, 
engineering and industrial research, 
mathematics, medical sciences, and phys- 
ical sciences. Illustrative of these divi- 
Sions, I have selected the division of 
Medical sciences, since it affects all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
Various items be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL, Marcu 30-Aran. 1, 1958—Some AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE ACADEMY-RESEARCH COUNCIL 

* * > * > 


2. INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 
Office of International Relations 


Committee on Science Policy Advisory to 
the Department of State, Committee on the 
International Council of Scientific Unions 
(Icsv). 

The following United States national com- 
Mittees function under the appropriate sub- 
ject-matter divisions of the academy research 
Council or under the governing board; co- 
Ordination of the work of these committees 
and maintenance of liaison with the De- 
partment of State on scientific matters affect- 
ing United States foreign policy are responsi- 
bilities of the Ofice of International Rela- 
tions. 

United States national committees for: the 
International Geophysical Year, Oceanic Re- 
Search (Committee on Oceanography), An- 
tarctic Research (Polar Research Board), In- 
ternational Astronomical Union, Internation- 
al Union of Biological Sciences, International 
Union of Pure and Applied Physics, Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied Chem- 
istry, International Union of Biochemistry, 

International Union of Crystallography, In- 
ternational Union of Geodesy and Geophys- 
ics, International Geographical Union, In- 
ternational Mathematical Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Physiological Sciences, Inter- 
National Scientific Radio Union, Internation- 
al Commission of Optics, International Union 
Against Cancer, International Union of the 
History and Philosophy of Science, Interna- 
tional Institute of Refrigeration, Interna- 
tional Union of Nutritional Sciences, Com- 
mittee on Science in Unesco, advisory com- 
mit tees to the Department of State on United 
States participation in the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History (with Di- 
Vision of Earth Sciences), visiting research 
scientists program (with Office of Scientific 
Personnel), Pakistan Academy of Sciences 
Ubrary project, roundtable on science in Latin 
America (with Pan American Union), Hun- 
Barilan refugee scientists program, relations 
With foreign academies and research coun- 
cils, visa and passport information, East- 
West exchanges (United States-U. S. S. R. 
Agreement), International Conference on 
Scientific Information (November 1958), 
United States delegations to international 
Scientific meetings, travel support of United 
States and foreign scientists, international 
exchanges of scientific personnel, organiza- 
tion and financing of international scientific 
meetings. 

À Office of Scientife Personnel 

Visiting research scientists program, study 
Of science training in the Soviet satellite 
Countries, 
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Anthropology and psychology 

Committee on International Relations in 
Psychology, Committee on International An- 
thropology, Committee on International Di- 
rectory of Anthropologists, Committee on In- 
ternational Directory of Psychologists. 

Biology and agricuiture 

United States National Committee of the 
International Union of Biological Sciences. 
United States National Committee of the In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sciences, 
Preservation of Indigenous Strains of Maize, 
Committee on Protein Malnutrition, Insti- 
tute of Laboratory Animal Resources—Com- 
mittee on International Cooperation, 

Chemistry and chemical technology 

United States National Committee for the 
International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, United States National Commit- 
tee for the International Union of Biochem- 
istry, Committee on Analytical Chemistry, 
Committee on Biological Chemistry, Com- 
mittee on Industrial Chemistry, Committee 
on Inorganic Chemistry, Committee on Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Committee on Physical 
Chemistry, Committee on Codification, Ci- 
phering, and Punch-Card Techniques, Com- 
mittee on Macromolecular Chemistry, Com- 
mittee on Toxicology, Committee on Nomen- 
clature, Committee on Critical Tables. 

Earth sciences 

International Geological Congress, Inter- 
national Geographical Union, Participation 
in International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics and Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History, Arctic Sea Ice Conference, 
Coastal Geography Conference, Committee 
on Oceanography, participation in Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt programs, 

Engineering and industrial research 

United States National Committee for the 
International Institute for Refrigeration, 
Maritime Cargo Transportation Conference. 

Mathematics 

United States National Committee of the 
International Mathematical Union, Com- 
mittee on Travel Grants, Publication of List 
of Visiting Foreign Mathematicians in the 
United States, publication of visa pamphlet 
(with Office of International Relations), 
English-Russian, Russian-English Diction- 
ary, Committee on Mathematics Advisory to 
the Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons, 

Medical sciences 

National Committee on International 
Union Against Cancer, National Committee 
on International Union of Physiological Sci- 
ences, Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, 
exchange visit of women physicians with the 
U. S. S. R. 

à Physical sciences 

United States National Committees of; 
International Astronomical Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Pure and Applied Physics, 
International Scientific Radio Union, Inter- 
national Union of Crystallography, Interna- 
tional Commission of Optics. 

International conferences: Naval Hydrody- 
namics, September 1956; Saline Water Con- 
version, November 1957; Measurements and 
Standards of Radioactivity, October 1957; 
Research in Radiology, May 1957; Geological 
and Cosmological Implicatfons of Isotope 
Ratio Variations, June 1957; Genetics and 
Radiology, May 1958; Naval Hydrodynamics, 
June 1958; Magnetohydrodynamics, June 
1958; Stopping Power, September 1958; Non- 
crystalline Solids, September 1958; Interna- 
tional Congress of Radiation Research, Au- 
gust 1958; Advisory Selection Committees on 
Fulbright Awards. 


Other activities 
Committee on Geophysics, Committee on 


International Exchange of Persons, Pacific 
Science Board. 
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LETTER FROM THE INFORMATION OFFICE OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JULY 3 1958 f 

. . > * . 


Most of the Academy-Research Council's 
operation in the field of international scien- 
tifle exchange take place within two specific 
areas: The training in the United States of 
scientific personnel from abroad and its con- 
verse, and the exchange and international 
collaboration of professional scientists.. Staff 
responsibilities for the former are centered in 
our Office of Scientific Personnel; responsi- 
bilities for the latter falls to the Office of 
International Relations. p 

The Office of Scientific Personnel performs 
vital administrative functions in four sep- 
arate programs of international exchange: 
The Rulbright program, activities under the 
Smith-Mundt bill, ICA visiting research 
scientists program and the fellowship pro- 
gram of the International Atomic Energy 


cy. 

Under the terms of the contract between 
the National Academy of Sclences—National 
Research Council and the Department of 
State, the Academy-Research Council is 
charged with the administration of that part 
of the Fulbright program which deals with 
the international exchange of professors and 
advanced research workers in all fields of 
learning and similar provisions of the Smith- 
Mundt Act. Charged with setting policy is 


the Committee on International Exchange of 


Persons whose membership is comprised of 
representatives and staff officers of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies the Amer- 
cian Council of Education, Socical Science 
Research Council and the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council. 
Chairman of the committee and also con- 
tract officer is M. H. Trytten, Director of the 
Academy-Research Council’s Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel. A committee staff of ap- 
proximately 40 are all employees of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

About 1,000 scholars of the postdoctoral 
level, in the United States and various for- 
eign countries, receive transoprtation and 
living allowances under the terms of these 
two programs. The percentage of scientists 
in this group varies from year to year. It is 
customary that they number fewer than half 
among Americans pursuing study abroad, 
and more than half among foreigners com- 
ing to the United States. 

Working relationships between the United 
States and the approximately 3 dozen coun- 
tries participating in the program have been 
established by the same number of bi- 
lateral agreements. Each participating 
country sets up a commission which, on the 
basis of their allocations, sends to the Coni- 
mittee on International Exchange of Persons 
& suggested program. 

While no direct organic relationship exists 
between the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council and equivalent 
bodies abroad, many informal relationships 
have been established since members of the 
bilateral commissions are often members of 
their national academies of science or re- 
search councils. 

Quite direct relationships exist, however, 
between the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council and sister acad- 
emies and research councils abroad in the 
operation of the visiting research scientists 
program under the terms of a contract be- 
tween the academy and the International 
Cooperation Administration. Under the 
terms of this program, established to support 
independent research by foreign scientists 
in the United States at the postdoctoral 
level, the Academy-Research. Council's Office 
of Scientific Personnel is charged with 
providing for the mechanisms by which 40 
nations are now participating in the pro- 
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Academy-Research Council, In other cases, 
the Office of Scientific Personnel has made 
arrangements for the organization of a re- 
sponsible committee by @ leading university 
in each country. These local organizations 
are responsible for announcing the program 
to the scientific community, receiving, col- 
lecting, and reviewing applications and, 
finally, for nominating appropriate eandi- 
dates. The program provides for trans- 
portation and per diem. 

Also under contract with the ICA, the 
Academy-Research Council's Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel is charged with the responsi- 
bility for finding suitable placement in the 
field of atomic energy for 120 foreign scien- 
tists who will be granted such opportunities 
as part of the commitment made by the 
United States State Department through 
the International Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna. Twenty of these opportunities will 
be provided in 1958 and 100 more in 1959. 
Under the terms of this international agree- 
ment, which involves several host coun- 
tries, the IAEA receives applications from 
the international governments rather than 
from individuals. Individuals may, however, 
Tequest assignment to specific countries. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL GOVERNING 

Boarp 


Members of the Council of the Academy: 
Detlev W. Bronk, President, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; president, the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research; George W. 
Corner, Vice President, National Academy 
of Sciences; director department of em- 
bryology, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton; Farrington Daniels, professor of chem- 
istry, University of Wisconsin; E. A. Doisy, 
professor of biochemistry, St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Medicine; Hugh L. Dryden, 
Home Secretary, National Academy of Sci- 
ences; Director, National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics; John G. Kirkwood, For- 
eign Secretary, National Academy of Sci- 
ences; Sterling professor of chemistry, Yale 
University; Theophilus S. Painter, profes- 
sor of zoology, University of Texas; I. I. 
Rabi, professor of physics, Columbia Univer- 
sity; William J. Robbins, treasurer, National 
Academy of Sciences; director, New York 
Botanical Garden; F. E. Terman, dean of 
engineering, Stanford University; Merle A. 
Tuve, director, department of terrestrial 
magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 

Chairmen of Divisions, National Research 
Council: R. Keith Cannan, medical sciences; 
Clyde Kluckhohn, anthropology and psy- 
chology; professor of anthropology, Harvard 
University; L. A. Maynard, biology and ag- 
riculture; director, School of Nutrition, Cor- 
nell University; Brian O'Brien, physical sci- 
ences; vice president and director of re- 
search, American Optical Co.; C. F. Rass- 
weiler, engineering and industrial research; 
vice chairman of the board, Johns-Manville 
Corp.; Frederick D. Rossini, chemistry and 
chemical technology; head, department of 
chemistry, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Harry H. Hess, earth sciences; professor of 
geology, Princeton University; Paul A. 
Smith, mathematics; professor of mathe- 
matics, Columbia University. 

Staff officers: Executive officer, S. Douglas 
Cornell; business manager, George D. Meid; 
assistant business managers, Theodore M. 

Johnson and Bernard L. Kropp; librarian, 
John H. Gribbin; director of publications, 
Josephine A. Williams. 

OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 

Director, M. H. Trytten; deputy director 
and head of fellowship office, Claude J. Lapp; 
assistant to the director for foreign research 
scientists program, Walter F. Colby; director 
of research, R. Harmon; research 
associate,. Sidney Epstein. 

Advisory Committee to the Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel (advises the director in plan- 
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ning and administering the program of the 
office): chairman, Ralph E. Cleland, Indiana 
University; Leonard Carmichael, J. H. Hilde- 
brand, J. S. Nicholas, Thomas Nolan, C. F. 
Rassweiler, C. R. Soderberg, John A, Wheeler. 

Committee on Foreign Research Scientists 
Program (advises the director in planning 
and administering a am under which 
foreign scientists at the immediate post- 


doctoral level are being brought to the, 


United States to pursue basic research in 
American universities): chairman, Lloyd H. 
Reyerson, University of Minnesota; Oliver E. 
Buckley, Ralph E. Cleland, A. B. Hastings, 
M. F. Mark, I. I. Rabi, C. G. Suits, E. C. 
Stakman, 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Director, Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research 
Council; associate director, Andre C. Simon- 
pletri: assistant to the director, Edmund C. 
Rowan; professional assistant, Laurence 
Evans. 

Policy committee: Chairman, John G. 
Kirkwood, foreign secretary, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; professor of chemistry, Yale 
University; Lloyd V. Berkner, Detlev W. 
Bronk, Walter M. Rudolph, E. C. Stakeman, 
Alan T. Waterman; alternate, C. E. Sunder- 
lin, 

DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Offeers and executive committee: Chair- 
man, R. Keith Cannan, National Academy of 
Sclences-National Research Council; execu- 
tive officer, Philip S. Owen; Frank B. Berry, 
Ralph W. Gerard, Chester S. Keefer, A. D. 
Langmuir, Colin M. MacLeod, Francis D, 
Moore, James A, Shannon, John C. ite- 
horn, M. C. Winternitz. 

Professional staff: Professional associates, 
Gilbert W. Beebe, Thomas Bradley, Arthur 8. 
Cain, Bernard M. Cohen, Herbert N. Gardner, 
Seymour Jablon, Robert W. Miller, Helen M. 
Scoville, Margaret H. Sloan, Isabel M. Wason, 
James R. Weisiger, and Harold A. Whittaker. 

Professional assistants: Lois G. Bowen and 
Arthur J. Weiss. 


Representatives of societies 


American Academy of Pediatrics: A. Ashley 
Weech, professor of pediatrics, University of 
Cincinnati College of Medicine. 

American Association of Anatomists: 
George W. Corner, historian, Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research. 

American Association of Immunologists: 
C. Phillip Miller, professor of medicine, Uni- 
versity of Chioago. 

American Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists: Granville A. Bennett, dean 
and professor of pathology, University of 
Illinois. 

American College of Physicians: Chester 
S. Keefer, professor of medicine, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

American College of Surgeons: Francis D. 
Moore, professor of surgery, Harvard Medical 
School. 

American Dental Association: H. Trendley 
Dean, secretary, Council on Dental Research, 
American Dental Association. 

American Federation for Clinical Research: 
William J. Harrington, assistant professor of 
medicine, Washington University School of 
Medicine. 

American Medical Association: Austin 
Smith, editor, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. - 

American Neurological Association: Clinton 
N. Woolsey, professor of neurophysiology, 
University of Wisconsin School of Medicine. 

American Physiological Society: Ralph W. 
Gerard, professor of neurophysiology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

American Psychiatric Association: Jacques 
S. Gottlieb, director, Lafayette Clinic, Wayne 
State University School of Medicine. 

American Public Health Association: 
James A. Crabtree, professor and head, de- 
partment of public health practice, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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American Roentgen Ray Society: H. Dab- 
ney Kerr, consultant in radiology, Anne 
Arundel General Hospital, Annapolis, Md. 

American Society of Biological Chemists: 
Wilfred W. Westerfeld, professor of biochem- 
istry, State University of New York, Syracuse. 

American Society for Clinical Investiga- 
tion: Thomas H. Hunter, dean of the medical 
school, University of Virginia. . 

American Society for Experimental. Pa- 
thology: Russell L. Holman, professor of- 
pathology, Loulsiana State University School 
of Medicine, 

American Society for Pharmacology and 
Experimental Therapeutics: Harvey B. Haag, 
professor of pharmacology, Medical College 
of Virginia. 

American Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene: Leon Jacobs, senior scientist, Na- 
tional Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, 

American Surgical Association: Francis D. 
Moore, professor of surgery, Harvard Medical 
School. 

American Veterinary Medical Association: 
Willlam A, Hagan, dean of faculty, and pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, New York State Veter- 
inary College. 

Association of American Physicians: Ches- 
ter S. Keefer, professor of medicine, Boston 
University School of Medicine. 

Society of American Bacteriologists: Wil- 
liam A. Hagan, dean and professor of bacte- - 
tiology, New York State Veterinary College. 

Society for Pediatric Research: Joseph H. 
Burchenal, professor of medicine, Cornell 
University Medical College. 


Representatives of the Government 


Brig. Gen. Victor A. Byrnes, director of 
professional services, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Air Force; Mar- 
tin M. Cummings, department of medicine 
and surgery, Veterans“ Administration; 
Charles L. Dunham, Director, Division of Bi- 
ology and Medicine, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Col. Robert L. Hullinghorst, Chief, Re- 
search and Development Division Office of 
the Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army; Col. Richard P. Mason, Director, Wal- 
ter Reed Army Institute of Research; Capt- 
Clifford P. Phoebus, special assistant for bio- 
sciences, Office of Naval Research, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; James A. Shannon, Direc- 
tor, National Institutes of Health; Capt. O. D. 
Yarbrough, Director, Research Division, Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, Department 
of the Navy. 

à Members at large 


Frank B. Berry, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Health and Medical); E. A. Doisy, pro- 
Tessor and director, department of biochem- 
istry, St. Louls University School of Medi- 
cine; Alexander D. Langmuir, Chief, Epide- 
miology Branch, Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter, United States Public Health Service, At- 
lanta; C. N. H. Long, professor of physiology: 
Yale University School of Medicine; Colin M. 
MacLeod, professor and chairman of depart- 
ment of research medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine; John C. 
Whitehorn, professor of psychiatry, Johns 
Hopkins University Medical School; M. C. 
Winternitz, professor emeritus of pathology, 
Yale University School of Medicine, 


Address by Hon. William R. Hull 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, Í 
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would like to have printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a fine address by one 
of our outstanding colleagues, WILLIAM 
R. Hutt, of Missouri. 

The address follows: 

Dr. Binns, distinguished guests, and 
Members of the faculty and no less distin- 
guished” members of Aeons and Panaegis, 
George Bernard Shaw said: “People are al- 
Ways blaming their circumstances for what 
they are. I don’t believe in circumstances. 
The people who get on in this world are the 
People who get up and look for the circum- 
stances they want, and, if they can't find 
them, make them,” 

Shaw's tart observations were more often 
than not cynical but this one glows with 
the confidence of truth. It reaffirms the 
axiom that the success of men, of gov- 
ernments, of societies, is not an accident of 
circumstance but is the harvest of man’s own 
foresight, initiative and application. 

This morning we have the privilege of hon- 
Oring a small group of 28 young people whose 
records and attitudes suggest that at least 
thus far, they have lived by the rule that 
Success accrues to those who work for it. 

Members of the Aeons and Panaegis have 
distinguished themselves in a truly note- 
worthy manner. To have been “tapped,” 
they have answered diverse qualifications. 

In academic studies, in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, in citizenship, in their contributions 
to every facet of university life, they have 
set a standard which has set them somewhat 
apart from their fellows. They have earned 
the designation: “most likely to succeed,” 

It is doubtful if anything im the world is 
More fervently pursued than what we call 
success. Each of us according to our various 
lights are in lifelong pursuit of success. 

Service to God, country, and our fellow 
Man are the true hallmarks of success. 
There can be no greater satisfactions to be 
derived from life than to participate in these 
services. 

You who have been tapped for success are 
face to face not only with glittering oppor- 
tunity but great challenge. 

Those who demonstrate the abilities to 
capture success in life—and they are indeed 
& select few—have special responsibilities. 

To fulfill the hopes and expectations of 
your fellows. To harness your special talents 
into effective shape. To achieve success 
When you are expected to do so—this is not 
an easy thing. But your success will be 
greater and more significant because of this. 
Likewise, failure will be a greater failure. 
The empty lives of empty people are sad but 
the empty lives of full and complete indi- 
viduals are tragic. There is not fiercer 
hell,” Keats said, “than failure in something 
important.” A 

Fourteen members of Aeons and Pannegis 


goon will move from a university world which ~ 


has been better for their presence into this 
/new area of Opportunity and challenge. The 
14 new members will follow them soon. 

Each of you is moving into what is some- 
times officiously and inaccurately known as 
the adult world. 

This world is populated by some strange 
and wonderful things, almost all of them 
Projections of qualities and circumstances 
With which you already are familiar. 

The opportunities and challenge are here 
On a larger scale and at the moment con- 
front not only yourselves but your Nation. 

The United States is today the most pow- 
erful nation the world has ever known. In 
terms of material possessions and potential, 
It is without parallel or even an approxima- 
tion thereof. Measured by the yardstick of 
Spiritual values—our Nation's dosire to live 
by the golden nule—we also are in the fore- 
front of nations. 

Within the brief span of several hundred 
years, we Americans have harnessed the 
strength of the richest, most diversified land 
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on earth, We have been blessed by a land 
of plenty and we have utilized our blessing 
well. 4 

Today, through the wisdom and indus- 
triousness of our people, we enjoy material 
prosperity unmatched in history and at the 
same time contribute, in the spirit of 
Christian charity, to the welfare of many 
other nations. 

In dollars and cents, but more import- 
antly in terms of motive and purpose, the 
United States of America in recent years has 
contributed more to the peace of the world 
and the betterment of man than has any 
nation in history. It is doubtful if our gen- 
erosity will ever be matched. 

Upwards of $66 billions, for example, have 
been spent by this nation since World War 
II for the program which we call the Mutual 
Security Program, A very great part of this 
astronomical amount of money has been used 
to better—if only in a small way—the lives 
of people who are less fortunate than we 
Americans, Elimination of hunger, pesti- 
lence and other circumstances which have 
bred much of the evil in our world—this has 
been our motive and there could be no more 
praiseworthy one. 

As I have pointed out, those of you who 
have been endowed with outstanding quali- 
ties and who have prepared yourselves to 
achieve success haye the responsibility to 
achieve it. It is the same with nations and 
civilization. 

Through the course of history, the United 
States has eyolyed into the leading element 
in the fight for what is good and Godlike. 
In today’s confused international politics, 
the United States stands as a symbol of 
peace and prosperity. Because of its emi- 
nent position in the world, we Americans 
have an inescapable responsibility. That 
responsibility is to wage peace, wage it vigor- 
ously and wage it successfully. 

It is not inaccurate to say that how suc- 
cessfully you young people meet this respon- 
sibility will determine in large measure 
whether our Nation and, indeed, our civi- 
lization will conquer evil or succumb to it. 
We have reached a point in the affairs of 
men and nations at which success may be 
lasting, and failure final, 

It cannot at this time be said whether our 
Nation is succeeding or falling in its re- 
sponsibilities. In some areas, we un- 
doubtedly are succeeding and in others 
lagging. Unfortunately, it can be said that 
the greatest force of evil in the world today— 
Godless communism—appears to be grow- 
ing in strength and because that is true, it 
appears that we are not waging peace in a 
truly effective manner, 

What is the remedy? 

Effective action begins at home. If our 
Nation, through you, is to perpetuate true 
peace, you must be patriots not only in your 
hearts but in your heads, 

There are a number of people in our 
country who see no dangerous menace in 
communism of the Russian variety and 
often they seem dubious about our own sys- 
tem of capitalism, private initiative and 
profit. We find these people everywhere, on 
college faculties, among students and, yes, 
even among those of us in Government 
service. 

Capitalism is denounced as organized self- 
ishness, as a means to enrich the rich and 
enslave the poor, : 

We capitalists—I use the word loosely in 
referring to us here this morning—are sup- 
posed to hang our heads in the presence of 
our criticis because we do not adhere to 
that optimistic doctrine which specifies: 
From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need. Noble though this 
doctrine may sound, it has never worked, 
while capitalism does, 

In our business society, the profits go to 
the man who provides the public with the 
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best goos and services for the lowest price. 
This is acchleved on a healthy competitive 
basis and the Government, with its multi- 
tude of laws g the system, makes 
certain that the basis stays healthy. 

If the businessman is aggressive, if he is 
efficient, if he obeys the law in letter and 
spirit, then he serves the public to a high 
degree and is entitled to reward in the 
form of profits from such useful services. 
With prafits come additional opportunities 
for service and profit. By this method, the 
highest individual abilities are harnessed to 
meet social needs and solve social problems. 

The system is a good one. It needs no, 
apologists but it does need defenders. 

We should recognize, if we are to succeed 
as a Nation, that capitalism is peculiar to 
the conditions of western civilization. In 
its fullest development, it is peculiar to 
America at the present time. 

We must recognize that we cannot export 
capitalism or even democracy in its com- 
plete form. We too often make the mistake 
of trying to create in other lands a pro- 
totype of the United States, forgetting that 
most other nations do no have in their 
history the slow, painful growth of free in- 
stitutions. 

We must start to avoid trying to force 
other peoples into our own mold. It cannot 
be done in the ancient civilizations of the 
East any more than it can be done in many 
of the societies here in our own Western 
Hemisphere. 

The nations to our south, for example— 
where there has been some recent un- 
pleasantness—cannot be expected to adopt 
all the trappings of our way of life. By our 
condescending attitude toward these and 
other nations, by our open scorn of many 
of their institutions and customs, we are in 
no way promoting peace but instead are har- 
vesting antipathy. Unless we soon come to 
recognize that every other country is not 
a potential America in miniature, we will 
continue to be repaid for our services in 
ridicule and hostility. 

Many of our programs for peace—such as 
the mutual security program—too often 
demand of other nations things they cannot 
hope to achieve. With our vast contributions 
to other nations have gone instructions— 
many of them ridiculous—as to how to bring 
about immediate material improvements, 
By carrying on many programs far beyond 
the capabilities of peoples in other countries 
to. maintain or use efficiently, we are defeat- 
ing the purpose of our charity, to help other 
nations to help themselves. 

The world in which you and I live con-. 
tains one principal danger, that of the at- 
tempted Soviet conquest of the world by di- 
rect or indirect aggression. 

Many of you have been brought up dur- 
ing the early years of the cold war, which 
probably will be with us for a long time, 
As far back as you can clearly remember, 
we have been divided into two worlds—the 
East and the West—which face each other 
over rapidiy-accumulating mountains of 
armaments and armies. 

The dangers of the cold war have been 
made infinitely more menacing by the per- 
fection of many weapons of awesome destruc- 
tiveness, including the hydrogen bomb, As 
if this were not bad enough, we are now be- 
ginning to hear talk about the possibility 
of battles in space. 

Normal procedures of solving international 
differences today appear outdated and al- 
most entirely useless. While our technology 
has raced ahead, while scientific barriers are 
shattered daily, the technique of resolving 
basic conflicts peacefully has lagged far 
behind. 

Our traditional diplomacy, with its power 
politics, is fearfully inadequate. It is as out- 
moded today as the slingshot or the spear. 

The ineptness of our approach to the ter- 
rifying problems facing the world today is 
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seen in the fact that we seem to be 

no effective effort to escape from the chain 
reaction of piling armament on armament. 
As the mountains of weapons increases, 50 
does world tension. Eventually that tension 
may explode in a blast that will destroy 
civilization as we know it. 

Peace in the world today rests on an uneasy 
truce which we call coexistence. 

Senator RALPH FLANDERS points out that in 
a literal sense, we are experiencing coexist- 
ence today. Soviet power exists, We exist. 
And thus, we coexist, points out the Senator. 

If coexistence is indeed the best we can 
hope for in this truce between good and evil, 
then we ought to devise ways to make it 

ut. 

One thing we can do is to avold the ap- 
pearance of power politics, We must con- 
vince other nations that we are a strong 
moral force for good, not merely a strong 
physical army. 

But this is not to say we should not re- 
main strong physically. We must indeed 
‘we prepared militarily. Our strength should 
be seen and not heard. Theodore Roose- 
velt's admonition to walk softly and carry 
a big stick” is still appropriate, Today we 
are shouting massive retaliation and carrying 
a toothpick. If we follow Teddy Roosevelt's 
advice, many of the tensions in the world 
would evaporate. 

While we should maintain our military 
strength until such time as we may safely 
reduce it, the United States must seek to 
discover a way in which the basic Commu- 
nist-capitalist conflict may be resolved. We 
have seen the results of present diplomatic 
methods of negotiation; they have helped 
lead us into two world wars and do not prom- 
ise to eliminate the dangers inherent in 
today's armaments race. 

The only possible solution to the problems 
of today, the only way we will be able to 
achieve lasting peace, will be through a 
moral regeneration, a spiritual war against 
evil. 

You think that this sounds unrealistic, 
perhaps, I ask you, is it'realistic to continue 
policies which have proved unsuccessful in 
the past and which are being proven unsuc- 
cessful today? 

Many of our wisest men have long pointed 
out that we should apply a new remedy to 
the sickness of the world. That remedy is 
obedience to the moral law. It ls new not 
because the concept is new, but it is new in 
the sense that it has never been applied as a 
remedy to the illness of the civilized world, 

What is moral law? I think you all know. 

It is perhaps the one thing that almost 
every human being with any religion worth 
the name believes in. It therefore could 
bind men together as nothing else could. 

One of the basic tenets of moral law is 
the golden rule. There may be some people 
who think that we Americans invented the 
golden rule and are the only folks who 
practice it. 

But Buddhism, with its 520 million ad- 
herents, says: “Hurt not others with that 
which pains yourself.” All the other great 
religions say the same thing in slightly 
different words. 

We have this in common with almost 
every other people upon the surface of the 
earth, a common belief in certain moral 
values. We are entirely dissimilar in most 
material respects but we do have a common 
ground in our spiritual beliefs. We have 
never capitalized on this fact and it is time 
that we did so. 

From our preoccupation with material 
things, we have managed to crown our 
achievements with the invention of the 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb, Our 
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great Intelligence soon may lead us to re- 
place these bombs with objects even more 
destructive. 

The sweep of events which seems to be 
shoving us toward self-destruction proves 
that we must quickly find some spiritual 
guidance to our intelligence and some moral 
basis for dealing with other nations, 

As I have suggested, the world will not 
long wait for new techniques of diplomacy, 
of the art of getting along with other na- 
tions. 

We must start today, not tomorrow, to 
give some moral direction to our foreign 
policy. We must not, for example, use our 
ald to other nations as a reward to help 
those who do what we wish and without 
aid as a punishment for a refusal. Instead, 
we should make judicious use of our ald 
and influence to assist these peoples in 
solving their own pecullar social, political 
and economic problems. 

We should close our ears to the sugges- 
tions of those who insist that policies of yes- 
terday are tailored to the circumstances of 
today and tomorrow. They are the people, 
for instance, who are shouting from the 
housetops for à tariff wall to reduce foreign 
imports into our country. They would end 
our reciprocal trade agreements. Thus, 
these people would give other nations bil- 
lions of dollars on one hand and strangle 
their commerce with the other. 

It may well be that we should consider 
sitting down with those with whom we disa- 
gree and trying to arrive at a solution to 
our controversy. Both the free world and 
the Communist world repeatedly reject this 
possible solution because the heads of gov- 
ernment cannot agree on what should be 
discussed and how. This seems strange 
since there would be no need for discussion 
if we did agree. 

There has been precious little give and 
take in our efforts to negotiate. Everyone 
wants to take. 

The world desperately needs imaginative 
leadership capable of adding moral force, 
rather than physical persuasion, in our 
quest for peace, 

Albert Einstein said that he did not know 
what weapons would be used to fight world 
war 3 but that world war 4 would be fought 
with bows and arrows, 

You who have been tapped for leadership 
must make certain that Einstein's prediction 
does not come true, that physical weapons 
are never again used to settle disputes among 
man. 

You are entering or are soon to enter a 
wonderful but uneasy world. 

You have received the finest training that 
your elders can provide. Your college, Wil- 
liam Jewell, is one of the finest anywhere. 
It has produced many outstanding leaders, 
including my distinguished colleague, Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, Whose long 
record of able and devoted service does honor 
to William Jewell, to Missouri, and to his 
Nation. 

Just as he has contributed so much to our 
Government and through it, to every 
American, so can you contribute to a better 
America. 

You have the ability: that we know. You 
have the brains, the energy, the character, 
to become leaders in the most crucial and 
challenging era in the history of the world. 
We are counting on you. 

This morning we are honoring success. 
To each of the 28 distinguished members 
of the Aeons and Panaegis we say congratu- 
lations, 

I feel sure that if we met again 30 or 40 
years from now, we would again be honoring 
your success. 
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Testimony by Congresswoman Sullivan on 
Needed Changes in Social-Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30,1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I submit for inclusion in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the statement which I presented to- 
day to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in connection with their 
hearings into needed changes in the so- 
cial-security law, as follows: 

NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN Soc Srcuriry 


(Testimony by Congresswoman Leonor K. 
Suuirvan, Democrat, of Missouri, before 
House Committee on Ways and Means on 
proposals to improve the soclal-security 
program, June 30, 1958) 

Chairman Murs and members of the com- 
mittee, this extremely busy committee of the 
House of Representatives deserves the 
thanks of every citizen of our country for 
scheduling these present hearings on pro- 
posed changes in the social-security law. I 
am sure few people realize the tremendous 
burden of work which falls on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means or the monumental 
achievements of this committee in a year’s 
time in handling all legislation affecting 
taxes and customs and revenues of all kinds. 

Nevertheless, as we all know, the need for 
revising the social-security law is urgent if 
we are to keep it abreast of day-to-day and 
year-by-year economic developments, and 50 
I am deeply grateful to you for making the 
decision to hold these hearings and for an- 
nouncing your intention of trying to get 
changes through this year. If that is not 
possible, then these hearings should open 
the way to early action next year on this 
complex, vital legislation. 

COMMITTEE PIONEERED NEW GROUND IN 1956 
I do not want to take unnecessary time 

here today to go into detail on all of the 
many changes in the soctal-security laws 
which I believe are necessary at this time. 
I am quick to admit that the members of 
this committee, through thelr long years of 
work on this legislation, are far better qual- 
ified than all other Members of Congress to 
assess the shortcomings of the present pro- 
gram and draft the corrective legislation to- 
day's circumstances require. 

At the same time, I want to make clear 
that if you decide once again—as you did 
in 1956—to chart new paths in this vital area 
of social legislation, I will once again support 
the committee as I did then in lending my 
vote in behalf of progressive changes. 
know that it was only because of the deter- 
mined leadership of this committee, backed 
by the Democrats in the House, that we 
were able in 1956—over the President's strong 
objections—to enact the law which author- 
ized payment of social-security benefits to 
eligible disabled workers at or after the age 
of 50, and to women at age 62. These were 
tremendous forward steps. 


NEED NOW FOR MORE FORWARD STEPS 
Now, it seems to me, the time has come for 
these additional forward steps: 
First, removal of the penalty now assessed 
against the benefits of women who retire be- 
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tween 62 and 65. This improvement is pro- 
vided for in my bill, H. R. 3110, which I in- 
troduced in January 1957. 

Second, further improvements in the dis- 
ability program, which was so narrowly ad- 
ministered after ite enactment in 1956 that 
it was virtually automatic for a disabled ap- 
Plicant to be turned down for benefits if 
he could so much as move a finger. 

Third, tackle and solve this terribly dis- 
Criminatory and indefensible earnings lim- 
itation which has operated with almost uni- 
versal unfairness against the retired per- 
son who absolutely must suplement his ben- 
efits with some modest income to make ends 
meet. 

Fourth, not only readjust benefits upward 
to reflect current all-time-high living costs, 
but provide reasonable and practical ma- 
chinery for keeping the retired beneficiary, 
or the widow with dependent children on 
Survivorship benefits, from being pushed by 
ever-rising costs into grinding poverty and 
despair. 

MANY OTHER IMPROVEMENTS COULD BE MADE 


There are numerous other improvements 
Which would be logical for your committee 
to recommend, baséd on your thorough 
knowledge of the program and its actuarial 
Condition, but these four which I have 
Cited are the ones which are most frequently 
Cited to me by constituents anxious to see 
the social-security program made more 
effective. 

In the current recession, which has 
brought widespread suffering in its wake, 

_thousands upon thousands of older workers 
Who are not yet eligible for social security 
have lost lifetime jobs, In a great many 
Cases, there is a strong possibility they will 
Not be restored to their old jobs. Automa- 
tion is certainly a factor in this problem, 
too. I would strongly urge the committee 
to investigate and propose machinery for 
enabling older displaced workers, below the 
age of 65, to go on the social-security rolls 
if the United States Employment Service, 
alter exhaustion of unemployment com- 
Pensation, is still unable to find suitable 
employment for them primarily because of 
age, 

TRAGEDY OF DISPLACED OLDER EMPLOYEE 


It is tragic, particularly in good times of 
so-enlled full employment, to read the ad- 
Vertisements calling only for workers under 
45 or some other arbitrary age ceiling. As 
firms fail, or merge with other companies, 
or go in for automation, or move away to 
greener pastures elsewhere, leaving faithful 
Older workers stranded high and dry, this 
Situation makes a festering pool of misery 

our economy. The social-security pro- 
gram provides one avenue of trying to alie- 
Viate the problem. Of course, we need pri- 
marily a whole new attitude on the part of 
industry toward the older worker who finds 
himself suddenly out of a job through no 
fault of his own. But I urge that you pur- 
Sue this problem and the idea which I have 
suggested. 

I would Uke to devote my remaining time 
to H. R. 3110, the bill I mentioned, which 
would permit women to retire at 62 or be- 
tween 62 and 65 without haying their bene- 
fits reduced a proportionate amount for 
each month they lack of being 65. 

ORIGINAL HOUSE BILL CONTAINED NO PENALTY 


When we put through the change in 1956 
Providing for earlier retirement for women, 


and also permitting widows to begin collect- . 


ing full survivorship benefits at age 62, the 
Committee on Ways and Means did not rec- 
Ommend any discrimination against the 
Woman who retires between 62 and 65. 
Under the bill as this committee reported it 
and as we in the House of Representatives 
Passed it, widows collecting survivorship 
benefits at age 62 and wor re- 
tiring on their own benefits at age 62 would 
have been treated alike in that they would 
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have been eligible for the same benefits 
they would otherwise have received at age 
65. This applied, too, to housewives be- 
tweeen the ages of 62 and 65 whose hus- 
bands were retired on social security. 

But wher the Senate Finance Committee 
acted on the bill, these special benefits for 
women at age 62 were knocked out, as was 
the provision for full disability benefits at 
age 50. All of these great improvements 
were then written back into the bill on the 
Senate, floor by amendment, But in per- 
suading enough Senators to vote for the 
amendments, the sponsors came up with this 
compromise formula which was clearly in- 
tended to discourage working women from 
retiring before 65. The House then had to 
agree to the Senate changes in order to get 
a bill through, 

PENALTY CLAUSE IGNORES ACTUAL FACTS OF 

SITUATION 


Experience under the 1956 amendments 
has shown that the penalty assessed against 
the benefits of working women who retire 
between 62 and 65 has not generally discour- 
aged such women from accepting earlier re- 
tirement if their health or other factors 
made this step necessary. They retired be- 
cause of personal considerations despite the 
cut in their benefits. 

I think we must remember that women 
in the working force, especially those ap- 
proaching retirement age, are usually work- 
ing because of necessity to support them- 
selves or their families. It is, in most cases, 
a question of absolute need for employment. 
When such a person retires at age 62, it is 
often not out of choice but because of rea- 
sons of health. . 

Under the present law, such women are 
being unfairly penalized by having their re- 
tirement benefits reduced, and thus their 
living standards are less than adequate. 

ALL DOUBTS SHOULD NOW BE REMOVED 


I therefore urge as strenuously as I can 
that this committee stand up for the princi- 
ples which guided you in 1956 in reporting 
out the original bill which first provided for 
retirement of women at age 62. I urge that 
you follow the same reasoning now, and that 
you move to repeal the provision written 
into the House bill by the Senate in 1956 to 
set up this unfair penalty against women 
who retire between 62 and 65. 

The ence which we have had under 
the 1956 law should certainly clear up any 
doubts any of those Senators may have had 
on this issue when the compromise was 
passed by the Senate 2 years ago. We have 
enough statistical evidence on hand to prove 
that women who feel the need to retire at 
age 62 are not deterred from doing so by the 
penalty clause, but are, instead, only made to 
suffer an u and unwarranted re- 
duction in their retirement Uving standards, 
This is a cruel feature in the law and should 
be removed. 

Again, I congratulate the Committee on 
Ways and Means for taking up social-secu- 
rity legislation at this time. I hope we can 
follow through this year with a good bill to 
maintain the march of progress begun in 
this field by Franklin D. Roosevelt 23 years 
ago. 


Human Errors Don’t Excuse Aid Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Cleveland News carried a very realistic 
editorial on July 5 with reference to ac- 
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tion taken by the House in reducing the 
appropriation requested by President 
Eisenhower for the foreign-aid program. 
This editorial points up the fact that our 
foreign-aid program is in serious danger . 
of losing public support unless drastic 
steps are taken to put its house in order. 
The Cleveland News makes the addi- 
tional point that it is As much interested 
in the national security of our country 
as President Eisenhower, but does not 
agree with him that waste and malad- 
ministration in this program advance 
the objective of our national security 
program. This editorial refiects the 
growing sentiments of the American 


people on the foreign-aid program and 


should serve as a warning to Members of 
Congress that unless Congress keeps a 
constant watch on the administration of 
this program, it will fail to secure the 
public support necessary for-its con- 
tinuation. 

Under leave granted, I insert the edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

Human Errors Don'r Excuse Am WASTE 


To keep the record straight—this news- 
paper stands for American security just as 
much as President Eisenhower and we want 
to cboperate with our friends of the free 
world just as much as he. 

In his special statement yesterday, Mr, 
Eisenhower belabored the Houe Appropria- 
tions Committee for its deep cut of foreign- 
aid funds. He accused the committee of tak- 
ing reckless risks with the Nation's security 
and charged that the more than $827 million 
reduction in funds it and the full House 
voted will encourage Communist imperialists, 

To keep the record straight—the President 
was not speaking for the great majority of 
critics of our multl-billion-dollar foreign-aid 
program—including this newspaper—who 
want to help our real allies Just as much as 
he, but who are opposed to the admitted 
and discovered waste and extravagance in 
the program which Mr. Eisenhower tosses 
off as human errors in administering the 
details of the program, The waste will not 
help any allles. 


Lebanon: Firm Allies Who Fade Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Bushrod Howard 
which appeared in the June 30, 1958, 
issue of the New Republic: $ 

LEBANON: FIRM ALLIES WHO Fane AWAY 

Secretary Dulles“ mania for firm allies in 
the Middle East rather than friendly States 
is the direct cause of the present civil war in 
the Lebanon. Lebanon may be the first vic- 
tim of the Eisenhower doctrine, In my opin- 
ion, lf United States troops are used to sup- 
port the unpopular regime of President Cha- 
moun and Foreign Minister Charles Malik 
not only Lebanon but Iraq, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia will turn to the Soviet Union 
for support. 

The Lebanon is half Christian and half 
Moslem. To guarantee that neither group 
would dominate, the country's political lead- 
ers entered a national pact, before the first 
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elections in 1943, which assured that each 
religious group would be represented in the 
government. The pact also promised that 
(1) Lebanon was to be sovereign and inde- 
pendent, regardless of any plan for Arab 
unity that might emerge after the war; and 
(2) the Lebanese Government would follow 
a policy of close cooperation with other Arab 
countries. 

This being the historical setting, when 
Chamoun and Malik approved and adhered 
to the Eisenhower doctrine before it was 
even voted on by the United States Senate, 
most Lebanese were understandably an- 
noyed, believing that this adherence trans- 
formed Lebanon from a bridge between East 
and West to a bridgehead for the West. In 
the parliamentary elections held in June of 
last year, the United States and Chamoun 
won 46 out of 66 seats. There is no doubt 
that massive amounts of foreign money— 
Egyptian and that of an unnamed United 
States agency—were spent in that election 
with the unfortunate result that all opposi- 
ton was labeled “antiwestern.” i 

Subsequently, thoughtful Lebanese took 
note of the fact that with the Syria-Egyptian 
merger accomplished, it took Nasser only 2 
weeks of intense propaganda to topple King 
Saud. They realized that it was essential not 
only to avoid civil strife in Lebanon but to 
reassert their positive neutrality; survival 
was not possible economically or politically 
with an anti-Syrian policy. Moreover, as 
one prominent Lebanese Christian politician 
said to me; “We judge you on your record at 
Suez, we cannot afford to lead your anti- 
Nasser campaign when any day you may 
make a deal with him and leave us holding 
the bag." 

However, President Chamoun and Malik 
nad other ideas, Chamoun's term ends in 
September, but he had a sufficient majority 
in the chamber of deputies to amend the 
constitution so as to permit his reelection 
for another 6-year term. When this plan 
became known, not only the vast majority 
of the Moslems but the majority of the Chris- 
tians announced their opposition. 

All that was needed at that moment was 
assurance that the United States would not 
intervene in favor of Chamoun. The assur- 
ance was not forthcoming, though no alter- 
native presidential candidate is anti- 
American. The patriarch of the Maronite 
Church, surely, cannot be called anti- 
Western, and since March he has been warn- 
ing that the only logical conclusion of Cha- 
moun’s policy is civil war. Other members 
of the opposition to Chamoun include Chris- 
tians such as Henry Pharaon, Hamid Fran- 
gieh, ex-President Bishara Khouri, Faud Am- 
moun and others whose only “anti-Western- 
ism” is to believe that Lebanon to survive 
must remain neutral. 

When fighting was touched off by the mur- 
der of an opposition newspaper publisher, 
the conditioned refiex of the Lebanese to 
compromise was checked by Dulles’ condi- 
tioned reflex—sending an airlift of arms to 
the Chamoun government. For every 
Weapon we sent, several came from Syria. 
What started as riots became civil war. Now 
each jet plane, each tank, each airlifted ar- 
tillery shell makes compromise more difficult. 

Chamoun needs troops, and Dulles seems 
inclined to send them. But with a Soviet 
veto blocking approval by the Security Coun- 
cil and the Arab-Asian bloc standing hostile 
in the Assembly, no U. N. cover is objective- 
ly possible for such United States military 
intervention. Nor dare the stubborn Mr. 
Dulles follow the example of our allies at 
Suez and go it alone. Chamoun and Malik 
cling to power today in the hope of United 
States military intervention, but more im- 
portantly, 5,000 United States citizens Nye 
in Lebanon. Every day the fighting con- 
tinues the danger grows that Communist 
agents will succeed in inciting attacks on 
the American colony. When (not if) such 
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an attack occurs, there will be no alternative 
but to land marines to evacuate Americans, 
And this move will probably trigger a revolt 
in Iraq, 

Lebanon is the land of compromise. The 
appointment of the head of the army, Gen- 
eral Fuad Shehab, as head of a government 
of national unity in which opposition lead- 
ers would participate, and a trip abroad— 
rather than resignation—of the President 
until the end of his term, would stop the 
fighting tomorrow. The natural arbitrator 
is the Maronite Patriarch. Recognition of 
this fact by the United States would mean 
that the next President of Lebanon would 
be pro-Western but not Western-bought. 
One word by the United. States Ambassador 
could accomplish this, Will he say the word? 

Busnnop HOWARD, 


American Express Co. and Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, within 
recent months, I have from time to time 
called the attention of this House to the 
intolerable economic boycott which the 
Arab League countries have carried on 
not tonly against Israel but. against 
Americans seeking to do business in and 
with Israel, 

These pressures by the Arab boycott 
office had an adverse effect. - A number 
of companies saw fit to suspend their 
activities inside Israel, although some of 
them contended that the reason for their 
action was not the pressure of the boy- 
cott but the volume of business in Israel 
itself. 

One of the companies which was men- 
tioned in this connection was the Ameri- 
can Express Co. 

I am therefore most pleased to be in a 
position to report that the American Ex- 
press Co. has now undertaken to reor- 
ganize and improve its representation in 
Israel. 

In my judgment this is a most signifi- 
cant and salutary event because what- 
ever may have been the reasons for the 
withdrawal of American Express in the 
past, the action of American Express will 
encourage American businessmen to re- 
sist the lawless and indefensible pressure 
which have been exerted against Amer- 
icans by the Arab Governments. 

So that the record may be complete, I 
would like to include the statement that 
was jointly issued by the Israel Govern- 
ment Tourist Corp. and American Ex- 
press Co. announcing this gratifying de- 
velopment and the statement issued by 
the presidents of the 17 major national 
Jewish organizations. They follow: 
JOINT STATEMENT oF ISRAEL GOVERNMENT 

TOURIST CORPORATION AND AMERICAN Ex- 

PRESS Co. 

The Israel Government Tourist Corpora- 
tion and American Express Co, representa- 
tives have had discussions in Jerusalem re- 
sulting in a program for joint promotion of 
travel to Israel. American Express under- 
took to and improve its represen- 
tation in Israel. Its agencies will be en- 
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larged and modernized in order to provide 
Tull range of services to an increased number 
of both local and foreign customers. 

The Israel Government Tourist Corpora- 
tion stated: “We are pleased with the con- 
structive outcome of these recent discus- 
sions. American Express is promoting travel 
to Israel, and we are confident that as a 
result of this new promotion effort and the 
improved representation of American Express 
in Israel, results greater than heretofore will 
be accomplished.” 

The joint promotion campaign win in- 
clude advertising, window displays in Amer- 
ican Express offices in the United States and 
around the world, posters, publicity and a 
variety of other promotion activities jointly 
financed by the Tourist Corporation and 
American Express. This campaign will stress 
both the traditional values of Israel as the 
land of the Bible and the new sun and sea 
vacation attractions which are being devel- 
oped in Israel. The 10th anniversary cele- 
brations have proved to be a strong stimulus 
to Israel tourism. 


STATEMENT OF CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS 


After reading the joint statement of the 
American Express Co. and the Israel Govern- 
ment Tourist Corporation issued earlier to- 
day in Jerusalem, the presidents of the 17 
major American Jewish organizations, who 
several months ago mentioned American Ex- 
press in their pamphlet A Report on the 
Arab Boycott Against Americans made the 
following comment today: 

“It is a happy outcome. We are confident 
that the new joint plans of the Israel Gov- 
ernment Tourist Corporation and the Ameri- 
can Express Co. will be as beneficial to 
American Express as it will to the develop- 
ment of Israel tourism. 

“The action of American Express exempli- 
fies the best traditions of the American busi- 
ness community. It strengthens the un- 
hampered flow of international trade and 
commerce, free of any extraneous considera- 
tions.” 


Kidnaping Is Not a Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of July 
2, 1958: 

THIS LIBERATOR Is a TAUG 

Fulgencio Batista is a dictator who has de- 
prived Cubans of democratic rights. But if 
they swap him for the rebel Fidel Castro they 
will get a bad bargain, 

This Castro, who poses as a Cuban libera- 
tor, stands revealed as just another cheap 
bully boy with a tommy gun after kidnaping 
50 Americans and Canadians, all legitimately 
on Cuban soil and none of whom is involved 
in Cuban politics. Some are civilians aiding 
Cuban industries. Others are servicemen 
from a United States treaty base taken un- 
armed while on a picnic. $ 

Castro's purpose is said to be pressure on 
the United States Government to halt mili- 
tary supplies to Batista. 

This doesn't make much sense, since the 
United States shut off arms to Cuba when 
the revolt began and Batista began using 
the arms against the ctvillan population 
as well as against the rebels themselves. 

It is more likely that he is trying to bolster 
his waning prestige with the Cubans, or that 
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- he is deliberately trying to bring about a 
United States intervention. 
Under any explanation this kidnaper 
proves himself stupid as well as vicious. 
It has been suggested we should send our 
Marines into the hills to bring back these 
American citizens. But we have been trying 
for a generation to live down our reputation 
for using Marines to interfere in the affairs 
of Latin American countries. We should not 
alter that course, except as a last resort. 
We should rather demand of the Cuban 
Government that these kidnap. victims be 
rescued promptly. If Batista is too weak to 
do it, he should request our help and we 
should give it, in form of American Marines 
ifn ġ 
The United States has used vast restraint, 
around the world, to set a good example and 
keep the peace. This often is misconstrued 
as cowardice. In all decency this Nation 
cannot retain its self respect if it does not 
Protect these kidnaped Americans. 

Moreover, in the cold war between the free 
and the Communist worlds, we cannot hope 
to retain allies if we encourage the current 
impression that we will not defend our own 
Tights, much less theirs. 


Address by Maj. Gen. Frank S. Besson, 
Jr., to the 45th National Convention, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
May 15, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Maj. Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., to the 
45th national convention, National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, May 15, 
1958, Washington, D. C.: 

Mr: Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
feel right at home here today, for in addi- 
tion to being a professional soldier, I am at 
heart something of an old river rat. My 
father was United States Army district engi- 
neer at Nashville and Galveston, and divi- 
sion engineer at Kansas City. In my own 
15 years of commissioned service in the 
Corps of Engineers, I was assistant district 
engineer at Vicksburg, Miss, and Portland. 
Oreg., and in 1937 I helped fight the floods 
in the Mississippi and Ohio River Valleys. 
So I've not only tromped the Mississippi 
mud, but I have also been accused of having 
a tendency toward Oregonian wet feet. And 
since I have been in the Transportation 
Corps, I have continued my association with 

the waterways through extensive work in 
port operations and with watercraft and 
amphibious equipment. 

This. background in river and harbor act- 
tivities is of special benefit to me in my 
Present job as Army Chief of Transportation, 
because of the essential role of rivers and 
harbors in our national defense transporta- 
tion plans. 


My task today is to discuss inland naviga- - 


tion and national defense, I'm not going to 
waste your time and mine talking much 
about the inland navigation portion of the 
task. You already know far more than I 
ever will about the growth and the accom- 
Plishments and the prospects for improving 
inland navigation. Therefore Ill address 
Myself largely to the national defense 
aspects of the subject. 
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A good place to start is with an examination 
of the conditions under which this country 
might go again to war. There is, of course, 
a possibility of a catastrophic all-out nuclear 
exchange. Let's admit right now that the 
strongest factor in preventing an all-out 
holocaust is our strategic retaliation capa- 
bility—largely vested in the Strategic Air 
Force. The Russians know that even if they 
strike first, our forces, no matter how badly 
hit, will still have enough power left to 
devastate the Russian homeland. So long as 
we retain that ability to strike back with 
a killing counterattack, Russia will not de- 
liberately trigger world war III. It is im- 
portant to note here that the prevention of 
all-out atomic war is not.a question of rela- 
tive strength. We do not have to match the 
Russians plane for plane, man for man, and 
sub for sub. All we need do is insure that 
the price of admission is too high—and the 
Russians won't buy in. 

The fact that we have had, and enjoy 
today, the retaliatory capability we need does 
not mean that we will be secure in the future. 
The rate of Russian technological advance is 
a compelling argument to the contrary. We 
cannot let them develop the means either 
to destroy us in place, with no chance to 
counterattack or alternatively, to develop an 
umbrella of some sort that would make them 
immune to counterattack. This means we 
must keep our defenses abreast of their of- 
fensive weapons and at the same time insure 
that our offensive weapons are superior to 
their home defense measures. It is support 
for the rapid evolution in offensive and de- 
tensive weapon systems that today drains 
most of our defense dollar. 

So far all I've said is, We must keep clear 
to the world our ability to (1) survive the 
first attack in an all-out war and (2) devas- 
tate Russia by counterattack. If we retain 
the clear potential for these two actions, the 
possibility of a deliberately triggered all-out 
war is small. 

If the possibility of all-out war has de- 
creased, the chances of a limited war are en- 
hanced. Hence the emphasis we place on 
being able to deter—and fight if necessary—a 
less-than-all-out war. The military posture 
required for this mission involves forces in 
being. strategically located, and adequate to 
meet any challenge with which we are con- 
fronted. These forces, stationed overseas as 
required, together with their mobile reserves 
in the United States, must be ready for in- 
stantaneous reaction to contain and repel any 
limited aggression and prevent small conflict 
from growing into an all-out war. Our 
ability to provide this instantaneous reaction 
is largely a matter of transportation. 

Let us look for a moment now at the impli- 
cation of these strategic concepts on our 
domestic transportation. 

What would be the impact of a big war 
on the transportation system of the United 
States? It is evident that we could expect 
the same straining at the seams, the same 
battles for steel and fuels, and the same 
heavy equipment depreciation that resulted 
from World War II peak loads. In addition, 
we can expect widespread destruction and 
disruption of transportation services due to 
nuclear attack, Inland waterways them- 
selves are practically vulnerable to such at- 

„tack only at bottlenecks such as the Sault 
Ste. Marie locks. Water terminals sre very 
vulnerable to such attack, however, and are 
generally located in heavily populated areas 
which are good strategic targets, for many 
other reasons. A big war therefore might 
result in heavy loss of inland waterway ter- 
minal facilities, with resulting decrease in 
inland waterway capacity. Reconstruction 
of such faciilties, in place, or at alternate 
locations, would necessarily be delayed by 
the tremendous demands such a disaster 


would place upon the resources of the Nation. 


What would the impact be of a little war 
on the transportation system of the United 
States? Assuming that a war of this nature 
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would not result in attack on the continental 
United States, we could expect the same prob- 
lems experienced during the Korean war; 
heavy traffic complicated by shotrage of raw 
materials, loss of labor, and deferred mainte- 
nance, 

It is evident from the above that a com- 
pletely integrated transportation system is a 
requirement for survival in the nuclear age. 
This will give us the flexibility to survive 
heavy blows, and the capability of diverting 
traffic around disaster areas. This requires 
regulation and control, as does allocation of ` 
scarce raw materials and personnel with crit- 
ical skills. During World War IT, the efforts 
of the Office of Defense Transportation in 
these areas far surpassed any previous similar 
effort made in this country. In future 
emergencies, time will be an ever more de- 
cisive factor. We must, therefore, prepare 
Plans in advance to permit mobilization of 
the transportation resources with minimum 
notice. These plans must envisage the proper 
type of control agency, and must clearly-de- 
fine its responsibilities. These responsibili- 
ties must include the power to utilize the 
services of Federal, State, or local agencies. 
While it is desirable that the objectives of 
the agency be accomplished by voluntary 
means, the power to force compliance must 
be authorized. 

Management must also plan in advance for 
emergencies, and these plans should be geared 
to those of the Government, 

You might ask what have we in the mili- 
tary done about this situation? 

Well, historically the Army has had ex- 
tensive experience with traffic regulation. 
For instance, during the greater part of World 
War I, no effective machinery existed for 
keeping the flow of export freight commen- 
surate with the capacity of shipping to carry 
it overseas. Congestion of freightyards in 
port areas and a glutting of the sidings far 
back from the Atlantic seaboard were char- 
acteristic conditions throughout 1917 and 
into 1918, and the situation was corrected, 
substantially, only after the establishment of 
an effective release system within the Army, 
and the creation of the United States Railroad 
Administration and the Shipping Control 
Committee. $ 

Though the railroads and the Army early 
planned to forestall the recurrence of this 
experience, no comprehensive plan for the 
control of export shipments existed before 
the United States entered World War II. 
The lack of adequate control of outbound 
movements of all cargo, lend-lease and com- 
merical, as well as military, brought couges- 
tion at two major ports—New York and San 
Francisco. No Federal agency had been 
charged with the necessary authority, and 
no plans had been lald for a full-fledged con- 
trol system. It was not until some 10 days 
after Pearl Harbor that the Office of De- 
fense Transportation was established and 
charged with this responsibility. Additional 
time was required to establish adequate ma- 
chinery and it was not until the early sum- 
mer of 1942 that agreement was reached on 
a comprehensible control system satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

In any future emergency the requirement 
for regulation will be immediate and all in- 
clusive—extending to all modes of trans- 
portation. 

As a step which will facilitate effective 
coordination of the military transportation 
requirements, the Department of Defense in 
1956, decided that the functions of day-to- 
day traffic operations, procurement of all do- 
mestic commercial transportation services, 
and transportation emergency planning, 
should be combined and placed in a single 
agency. These functions were assigned to 
the Department of the Army, as single man- 
ager, with responsibility for all traffic man- 
agement within Department of Defense, 
This includes the management of all traffic 
moving via domestic rail, highway, air, in- 
land waterway (including Great Lakes) and 
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coastwise and intercoastal carriers. To car- 
ry out this assignment, the Army established 
the Military Traffic Management Agency in 
1956. This Agency absorbed all of the traffic 
management functions which had been per- 
formed by the military services in the United 
States, and centralized the entire operation 
and responsibility in this one Agency. 

The Military Traffic Management Agency 
has moved rapidly to consolidate peacetime 
traffic operations of the services and to de- 
velop and implement the procedures neces- 
sary to facilitate emergency coordination of 
military traffic, The military plans are sub- 
stantially perfected, the necessary peace- 
time agencies are functioning and the mili- 
tary is largely prepared to function effec- 
tively in a wartime footing at a moment’s 
notice. 

The major deficiency in our military plans 
is lack of Integration at the national level. 
There has been little till recently, 
despite considerable sincere effort—in estab- 
lishing authority and procedures at the na- 
tional level—to integrate military and 
civilian requirements. Very recently how- 
ever, the Office of Defense Mobilization ap- 
pointed Mr. Owen Jones as Assistant Di- 
rector of Transportation. This is a prom- 
ising development in defense transportation 
and you in civilian agencies like the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress—as well 
as we In the military—now have an authori- 
tative source for guidance on matters involv- 
ing the role of transportation in national 
defense. 


The above indicates steps taken by the De- 


partment of Defense and ODM to cope with 
the requirements for wartime coordination of 
transportation. € 3 

Before I close, I feel that I should say some- 
thing about inland navigation, but I find 
that I must deal in generalities. I men- 
tioned previously our need for a completely 
integrated transportation system, to encom- 
pass all modes. If day-to-day operation is 
as efficient as possible, conversion of these 
modes to a war basis will be greatly facili- 
tated. This system is a living thing; and is 
still accommodating itself to its environment 
through gradual structural changes, These 
changes do not occur overnight, but develop 
slowly over time. An example has been a 
decrease of railroad freight ton-miles bal- 
anced by increase in motortruck and inland 
waterway freight ton-miles. 

Looking into the future, we can rest as- 
sured that the transportation system will 
continue to be a critical factor in our econ- 
omy, as it always has been in the past. We 
in the military cannot afford the luxury of 
attempting to influence the direction of 
changes in this system. We have neither 
the authority nor the ability to single out one 
mode of transportation for development over 
another. Instead, we must utilize the 
peacetime transportation system to our best 
advantage, applying the basic principles of 
traffic management. In wartime, we must 
superimpose the tremendous defense ton- 
nages upon the civilian transportation re- 
quirements as painlessly as possible. In 
short, the defense transportation require- 
ment must be integrated with the civilian 
requirement, as a part of the overall picture. 
“The problem is far from simple, but we have 
managed to solve it in the past. The prob- 
leris in a future emergency will be far more 
critical. We can solve them if we remember 
the lessons of the past and establish in 
peacetime an authoritative system and work- 
able procedure to meet emergency conditions. 
Today the military is well advanced in his 
area and we look forward to integrating our 
efforts into a national setup. 

In this national setup, inland navigation 
as one of the essential elements in our trans- 
portation system, will be an important fac- 
tor, It is in the national forum that the 
roles of the various modes of transport must 
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be defined and it is in the national forum 
that national capabilities and requirements 
must be analyzed and national plans devel- 
oped for preparatory peacetime action. We 
in the military cannot speak for the whole 
national transportation problem, but we are 
ready and anxious to participate actively in 
the solution of this problem—which is so 
vital to our national defense planning. 


Time To Talk Realinement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the title Time To Talk Re- 
alinement” the June 25 issue of the 
Richmond News Leader, of which the 
brilliant young James Jackson Kilpat- 
rick is editor, published a remarkable 
lead editorial that. should be read by 
every conservative in the United States— 
North, East, South, and West. 

Mr. Kilpatrick recommends that con- 
servatives devote some intensive thought 
this summer to the possibilities of early 
party realinement because a political 
crisis is approaching with profound im- 
plications for the future of the American 
Republic. He adds: 

If conservatives of both major. parties 
were to unite in a new conservative party 
* * + fresh life might be breathed into old 
ideals and institutions, Such a reorganiza- 
tion of the Congress itself would lead to 
new party tickets in presidential elections 
and to a sensemaking choice of candidates 
and parties across the country. 


With this editorial, Mr. Kilpatrick, a 
supporter of the Byrd organization who 
has just been, appointed by Governor 
Almond to Virginia's new commission on 
constitutional government, becomes a 
pioneer for a meaningful party realine- 
ment in Congress, As a Republican 
Member from Tennessee, I am delighted 
to insert this foresighted, thought-pro- 
voking editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Time To TALK REALINEMENT 


If the conservatives of this country hope 
to salvage anything from the debacle that 
lies immediately ahead, they would do well 
to devote some intensive thought this sum- 
mer to the possibilities of early party re- 
alignment. A political crisis is approaching, 
with profound implications for the future of 
the American Republic; it would be the 
height of unwisdom to ignore certain pros- 
pects that now are plainly in view. 

A lead story in the Wall Street Journal 
this week wraps into a single package the 
many separate indications of change that 
lie ahead. The 86th Congress that convenes 
next January will be vastly more liberal than 
the Congress now in session, and the con- 
sequences of this change in political com- 
plexion are easy enough to foretell. 

The Senate will lose at least three of its 
most consistent conservatives, in the retire- 
ment of KNOWLAND, JENNER, and MARTIN. 
Mr. KNoOWLAND will be succeeded by either 
Republican Goodwin Knight or Democrat 
Cram Encore, both of whom are far to Mr. 
KNowtann’s left. In Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Marti will be replaced by Republican Hus 
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Scorr or Democrat George Leader; both are 
avowed liberals. There is a possibility that 
Arizona's conservative GOLDWATER will be de- 
feated by New Dealing Ernest McFarland. 
Nevada's right-wing MALONE also has stout 
opposition. 

On the House side, half a dozen conserva- 
tive Republicans are bowing out: COUDERT, 
Gwinn, and KEARNEY, of New York; NICHOL= 
son, Of Massachusetts; LECOMPTE, of Iowa: 
Scupper, of California. In each case, their 
prospective replacements are certain to be 
liberal Democrats or modern Republicans. 

These are only a few of the many such 
changes in prospect. All told, it is expected 
that liberal Democratic strength will in- 
crease by at least 5 séats in the Senate (7 
if Alaska is admitted to statehood), and by 
Probably 20 seats in the House. These over- 
all figures do not tell the whole story. The 
greater significance of the conservative with- 
drawal lies in the shifts in committee 
strength. 

Where the Senate Finance Committee once 
was dominated by Byrd, George, Millikin, 
and Taft, now only Byrd survives, The 
House Appropriations Committee has been 
influenced by an economy bloc made up of 
COUDERT, CLEVENGER, JAMES, and WIGGLES- 
WORTH; all are departing. Fresh committee 
appointments in January will be designed to 
throw liberal votes where they are most 
needed. 

What will this mean in terms of predict- 
able legislation next year? On the Senate 
side, we may imagine a truly determined ef- 
fort by liberals to abolish the Senate's rules 
that permits filibusters. The House will at- 
tempt to weaken the hold exercised by con- 
servatives on the Rules Committee. Lib- 
erals will be in a far better position to win 
enactment of bills vastly increasing Federal 
spending. We can expect taxation at a con- 
fiscatory level, or as an alternative, ruinous 
inflation brought on by deficit finance. More 
public housing, more soclalized power, new 
farm subsidies, easier laws for union labor, & 
more stringent civil-rights law, increased 
Federal aid to States—all these are in pros- 
pect. Liberal strength also will be felt in 
foreign aid, in the ratification of treaties, in 
the confirmation of appointments. 

_ Can anything be done about this prospect? 

Hope says, possibly yes; but candor adds, 
probably not. There exists in this country, 
latently a strong conservative majority—and 
by this, we mean a majority of people who 
believe in capitalism as distinguished from 
socialism, in individual responsibility as dis- 
tinguished from the welfare state, in per- 
sonal freedom as opposed to the regimenta- 
tion of public controls and regulations. But 
conservatives often behave, as a shrewd critic 
once remarked, as the “stupid party.” They 
are inclined to stay at home on election day; 
they exhaust their energies in fratricidal 
quarrels; they do not work as hard as the 
liberals; and they are seldom as well organ- 
ized. In that “fatal drollery called repre- 
sentative government” to borrow Disraell’s 
phrase, conservatives often deserve what 
happens to them. 

Yet, if conservatives of both major parties 
were to unite in a new Conservative Party. 
abandoning old labels altogether and leav- 
ing liberals to weld themselves together also, 
fresh life might be breathed into old ideals 
and institutions. Such a reorganization of 
the Congress itself would lead to new party 
tickets in presidential elections, and to a 
sense-making choice of candidates and par- 
ties across the country. 

It is up to conservatives In both parties to 
make a move, The longer they cling to ob- 
solete forms, the longer they remain sepa- 
rated by such foolish and-meaningless labels 
as “Democrat” and “Republican,” the more 
certain it is that their influence will decline. 
And as they decline, so will the Republic, 
also, 
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The New St. Catherine’s Greek Orthodox 
Church, of West Palm Beach, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
On November 24, 1957, it was my great 
honor and pleasure to attend the dedi- 
cation services of St. Catherine's Church. 
This date culminated the efforts of many 
people in our community for many years 
in bringing to West Palm Beach a beau- 
tiful church in which those of the Greek 
Orthodox faith could worship. His 
Grace, the Right Reverend Germanos 
Zoites, bishop of Nyssa, Charlotte, N. C., 
under whose jurisdiction the State of 
Florida. falls, was present, as well as 
Many other dignitaries. - 

The Reverend Father Stephen J. An- 
thony, who has done such an outstand- 
ing job as pastor has, at my request, 
furnished me- information about St. 
Catherine’s which it is my pleasure to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
show what can be accomplished by 
People who work together in good faith 


- With a strong belief in God. 


The article follows: 


Tue New Sr. CATHERINE'S GREEK ORTHODOX 
CHURCH, OF Wrst PaLmM BEACH, FLA. 

On November 24, 1957, St. Catherine's 
Church will be officially opened for the use 
Of the adherents of Greek orthodoxy. But 
in a real sense this beautiful church belongs 
to all of the people of West Palm Beach, 
constituting a precious gem of the old world 
On the edge of the new, and a spot of beauty 
in the Palm Beach area, where men may find 
reheat inspiration and spiritual satisfac- 

on, 

The need for a new church was felt by the 
Orthodox community of West Palm Beach a 
Number of years ago, but the efforts of the 
Comparatively few families were inadequate 
until Mr. and Mrs. Sam Vournas, of Lake 
Worth, assisted this project with their gen- 
erous financial support. How much they 
have helped is best summed up in the words 
the parishioners themselves have had in- 
scribed on a special bronze plaque, which the 
bishop will dedicate on November 24, 1957, 
and which states: “This plaque is gratefully 
dedicated to Sam Vournas and his wife 
Eleanor for their generous contributions 
Which made the erection of this beautiful 
Church possible.” 

Under the leadership of Mr. Vournas, as 
President of both the building committee 
and the board of trustees, and with the ap- 
proval of the entire membership, the original 
Plans were enlarged and modified, and with 
each day that passed a magnificent Byzantine 
church took shape and become a reality. 
Choice materials, modern installations, and 
Original designs have gone into this beautiful 
house of worship and the result has produced 
& work of striking and lavish beauty. More 
important still, this church will be a center 
for the cultivation and propagation of the 
highest standards which haye been achieved 
by the Greek Orthodox Church through the 
long centuries of its development in the arts 
and music, its liturgy and ritual, its influ- 
ence as a moral and spiritual force, and in 
its service to the community. 

St. Catherine's Church is a thoroughly 
modern bullding despite its traditional By- 
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zantine features. It Is hurricaneproof and 
soundproof, with a costly air-conditioning 
Installation and a public-address system. It 
will also have an electronic organ and full- 
scale electronic carillonic bells. But St. 
Catherine’s Church is much more than 
this. 

Its basic plan is the cruciform modification 
of the basilica which was developed early in 
the transition period following the reign of 
the Emperor Constantine. The cross is 
formed with a transverse space, called 
“bema” or “presbytery,” just in front of the 
altar screen. Behind is a semicircular pro- 
jection or apse which houses the altar, 

The materials used in this new church’s 
construction are steel and concrete through- 
out, and the adaptation of these materials 
to traditional Byzantine forms and principles 
of construction presented a twofold chal- 
tenge: On the one hand it created problems 
which had to be solved, and on the other, 
it offered opportunities for creative work, 
and a wide range of possibilities for imagina- 
tive treatment. This challenge was met with 
a remarkable mixture of boldness and reserve, 
and the resulting adaptations and modifica- 
tions are responsible for the striking effect 
which is particularly noticeable in the inte- 
rior. Many of the unique features were sug- 
gested by Mr. Vournas himself, and were 
worked out technically by Messrs. Henry 
Moser, general contractor; John C. McKenna, 
plasterer; and Christ Hofman, sculptor, all 
three remarkably versatile and competent 
artists. 

The photographs of the exterior of this 
new church furnish visual proof of the 
formal beauty which has been subtly 
achieved in the final result. But the photo- 
graphs cannot give one the full measure of 
the esthetic joy which fills the actual spec- 
tator of this beautiful new house of worship. 
And this esthetic effect is achieved, not by 
decoration, as will be the case in the inte- 
rior, but by the wizardry of proportion, mass 
arrangement, line, and perspective. The eye 
moves pleasantly over it surfaces, and is led 
upward to rest on the soft and living curves 
of the domes—the great central dome, cop- 
per-sheathed and gleaming with its jade- 
green patina, like a rare jewel in the Florida 
sunshine. 

It is in copsonance with the prevalent 
Byzantine tradition that architectural deco- 
ration has been employed sparingly on the 
exterior of this new church. But it is other- 
wise with the interior, Here decoration is 
given its fullest expression, occupying every 
artistically available surface. There is a de- 
liberate intent in Byzantine art, and in the 
orthodox liturgy, to captivate the heart and 
mind of the worshipper, and with the aid of 
traditional music, incense, and rich symbol- 
ism, to arouse in him the spiritual ecstacy 
which alone inspires the sense of Divine 
Presence and of direct communion with God, 

But let us enter through the oaken doors 
and linger for a moment in the Narthex 
where we may get a foretaste of the splen- 
dors which await us in the nave. 

The nave with the side aisles form to- 
gether a single and spacious oblong interior, 
with a barrel vault ceiling and a great dome 
soaring 43 feet from the terrazzo floor, The 
side aisles are not separated from the nave 
by the usual row of columns, since overhead 
steel construction rendered them unneces- 
sary structurally. Thus the aisles contrib- 
ute to the effect of spaciousness, the view is 
unobstructed, and the magic effect of the 18 
stained-glass windows is brought directly 
into the nave. The arches, however, have 
not be eliminated altogether with the col- 
umns, and the effect produced is one of 
pendants or of a floating arcade, From the 
alternate pendants of the arches are sus- 
pended crystal chandeliers of remarkable 
design and delicate beauty. A massive 
chandelier of original design will be sus- 
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pended from the center of the great dome. 
Five larger chandeliers have been suspended 
from the celling west of the great dome and 
above the choir loft. The elusive play of 
light which the myriads of crystals scatter 
throughout the basilica are enhanced and 
multiplied by the rioh colors of the stained- 
glass windows, creating the effect of a dream- 
like world of spectral beauty. 

The story of the earthly life of Our Lord 
is then taken up by 18 magnificent stained- 
glass windows, 9 on each side, They depict 
important events in the history of Chris- 
tianity, from the Feast of the Annunciation 
to the Feast of Pentecost, executed abroad 
by masters with Florentine glass of rich and 
subtle colors, all of which have been im- 
ported from the Continent. Along with these, 
in the sanctuary directly behind the altar 
and facing toward the east, is another 
stained glass window in honor of St. Cath- 
erine, to whom the Church of West Palm 
Beach is dedicated. Also leading the eye to 
the altar, along the upper sides of the nave 
and continuing along the arches and the 
soffits, are bands of ornamental staff work. 

Situated in the center of the sanctuary 
and immediately behind the royal door is 
the holy altar, approximately 5 feet square 
and constructed entirely out of white marble. 
Its front panel is a Byzantine mosaic depict- 
ing a gold chalice with an angel on either 
side, symbolic of the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. Inscribed above and beneath 
this striking panel and in the original Greek 
is a verse from the sixth chapter of the Holy 
Gospel according to St, John, which in Eng- 
lish translation reads as follows: “He that 
eateth My fiesh and drinketh My blood dwell- 
eth in Me and I in him.” This beautiful 
holy altar is the generous gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony E. Papageorgiou, of Palm 
Beach. 


The altar screen, or “iconostasion,” is an 
essential feature in the Orthodox ritual, con- 
cealing the altar from the faithful during 
the performance of certain mystic parts of 
the liturgy. It is a permanent partition with 
three doors, a central one for the use of the 
priests and two side doors for the use of the 
deacons and the altar boys. On the main 
or royal door is a painting of Christ and on 
the two side doors are the guardian figures 
of the archangels Michael and Gabriel. The 
iconostasion has arched openings for the in- 
stallation of icons in a definite order pre- 
scribed by Orthodox tradition. Symbolic 
eagles perched on the apex of the cornice 
and at either end of the icon screen combine 
religious and esthetic purposes. A 

But no element in this interior was con- 
ceived in isolation. Over the cornice of the 
icon screen which subtly serves as a transi- 
tion element to another plane beyond it there 
will eventually loom a gigantic figure of the 
Parthenos, the Virgin, which will be painted 
on the curving surface of the apse, the out- 
stretched arms encompassing its entire 
sweep as she blesses and protects in her 
embrace the entire gathering of the faithful. 

The Parthenos of the apse, as the pro- 
tectress and the intercessor, praying for hu- 
manity, will represent the earthly church, 
and high in the dome, which symbolizes 
heaven, the dominant figure of Christ, “Pan- 
tocrator,” or Christ the Lord, will represent 
the heavenly church in its full glory. This 
colossal bust of Christ, which will span nearly 
the entire sweep of the dome, will be exe- 
cuted in traditional style and will require 
amazing skill. It will be a dominant figure 
from every point of view, gazing at the faith- 
ful with benign and merciful eyes. 

On the triangular surfaces of the four 
pendatives—that ingenious Byzantine inven- 
tion for supporting a round dome on a square 
base—will be painted the busts of the four 
evengelists with their traditional attributes, 
symbolically occupying the transition points 
from the earthly church to that in heaven, 
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A Great Officer Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9,1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, “How can the United States 
assure the continued effectiveness of its 
deterrent power?” ‘This is a question 
which Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, poses in a re- 
cent article in the Air Reservist magazine 
for June 1958. 

General LeMay reminds us that deter- 
rence involves many considerations and 
requires the constant attention to all 
aspects of our national power. The one 
primary purpose of our defense forces, 
as he knows so well, is immediate combat 
capability. 

It is because defense today demands a 
fast reaction of our forces that the role 
of the Air Reserve is more critical than 
ever before. The main threat against 
our security, even our survival, is an 
enemy possessed of a strong and modern 
airpower. The Air Reserve can help 
combat this threat by contributing in 
three predominent ways to our country’s 
deterrent power: participating in Re- 
Serve peacetime tasks; achieving a reac- 
tion capability founded on Reserve per- 
sonnel who are proficient and up to date 
in needed skills; and communicating and 
increasing public understanding of both 
the essentiality of airpower and the con- 
tinuation of the Air Force missions and 
responsibilities. 

General LeMay has struck an impor- 
tant note in this article. I include it in 
the Rxcox for the close attention of each 
Member of the House: 

TAE Am RESERVE AND Irs Tasks Topay 
(By Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief of Staff, 
USAF) ` 


Rapid strides in science and technology are 
revolutionizing our daily lives and confront- 
ing us with a multitude of questions about 
the future. One of the most Important ques- 
tions is one for which we must find the cor- 
rect answer: How can the United States 
assure the continued effectiveness of its de- 
terrent power? 

Our Government is dedicated to peace 

strength, This policy reflects the 
hope of the American people—the people of 
all the free world, for that matter—that 
through the continued deterrence of war, op- 
portunities will be provided to build a better 
life for all. 

Extective deterrence involves many con- 
siderations including how future wars would 
be fought and what types of forces we must 

. have. In the search for the right answers, 
the work of Alir Force planners over 
cold war operations, the possibilities of local 
war and general war, and the employment of 
piloted aircraft, missiles, and piloted space- 
craft. New problems and challenges appear 
almost daily. Even the moon and the planets 
have taken on a new look in relation to secu- 
rity in the future. 

MANY CHANGES 

With the once fantastic 
monplace, we find this progress is 
about changes everywhere. In this process 
of never-ending change, the tasks of the 
active and reserve forces and the duties and 
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responsibilities of the individuals serving in 
both components are under constant evalua- 
tion against the grand sweep of the future, 
This continuing attention to units and in- 
dividuals has one primary, transcendent 
purpose: Immediate combat capability. 

Immediate combat capability is the life- 
blood of our deterrent power. The need 
for combat-ready units, and for individuals 
who are proficient and up to date in essen- 
tial skills, is obvious, because the main 
threat against our security is strong and 
modern airpower. To have the highest de- 
gree of security, we must be ready to fight 
the decisive battle for survival immediately— 
not months after the initiation of hostili- 
ties, All of us—whether we are in the ac- 
tive Air Force or the Reserve—must liye in 
an “immediately ready” atmosphere. 

MORE IMPORTANT ROLE 

Because fast reaction is so essential, the 
Air Reserve has a more important role in 
national security than eyer before. The Re- 
serve must be a truly responsive and Imme- 
diately available ready force. Today, this 
strength is a very real part of our total de- 
terrent power. No potential aggressor can 
ignore the fact that our Alr Reserve Forces 
contain truly ready combat units and 
trained individuals immediately available 
for augmentation of the active Air Force. 

Looking ahead, I see three predominant 
ways in which the Air Reserve can continue 
to contribute to our country's deterrent 
power, 

The first of these Is participation. By this 
I mean the continuation of day-to-day 
peacetime tasks such as those which are 
presently being performed by the Air Na- 
tional Guard in the air defense alert and 
the Air Force Reserve in its airlift missions. 

The second is reaction. Fast reaction in 
augmenting the active forces in time of 
emergency is essential. To perform their 
D-day tasks efficiently, every individual 
must be well trained and ready. In order 
to assure this capability, there will be a 
constant challenge to find new and better 
methods to keep every member of the Air 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard in 
step with the forward rush of science and 
technology. 

The third is communication. The Air Re- 
serve Is a valuable instrument for communi- 
cating information which will foster better 
public understanding of what airpower's 
capabilities are today as well as what they 
will be as we advance into the era of space. 
Public understanding of airpower and the 
continuation of the Air Force's tasks and 
responsibilities into the realm of space are 
essential to the progress upon which national 
security depends in the future. 

In order that every Air Reservist, both 
Teady and standby, can participate in ex- 
plaining airpower, current information about 
the policies, plans and programs of the Air 
Force must be made available to members 
of the Air Reserve. Accordingly, the Air 
Force is improving its methods for dissemi- 
nation of such information. First of all the 
Air Reservist magazine will contain more 
timely and informative material, In addi- 
tion, selected reservists will be invited to 
attend special briefings and discussions with 
key Air Staff members. 

BETTER INFORMATION 


These briefings will be held at Air Force 
headquarters at intervals of about 6 months. 
Through these briefings and an improved 
Air Reservist magazine, more and better in- 
formation will become available for all re- 
servists. 

In the more than 500,000 members of the 
Air Reserve, there is a potentjal for in- 
formed communication at the community 
level that is very valuable to the national 
defense effort. Given the necessary infor- 
mation, I am sure the individual members 
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of the Air Reserve will do their part to in- 
crease public understanding of airpower’s 
role in national security with the same en- 
thusiasm and effectiveness that they carry 
out their responsibilities in increasing the 
readiness of the Alr Reserve, 


An Open Door Policy for a Dictator and 
His Hatchetman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following corre- 
spondence concerning the status of Perez 
Jimenez and Pedro Estrada in the United 
States: 5 


UNİTED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR, Porter: This is in response to 
your inquiry concerning Marcos Perez Jim- 
enez and Pedro Estrada. 

Mr. Jimenez arrived in the United States 
on March 28, 1958, at West Palm Beach, Fla. 
in possession of a nonimmigrant yisa, classi- 
fying him as a visitor for pleasure. This visa 
was valid for unlimited entries. 

Mr. Estrada arrived in the United States at 
Miami, Fla., on March 7, 1958, in posses- 
sion of an immigrant visa, classifying him as 
a person seeking to enter the United States 
for permanent residence. In both cases the 
visas were issued by the American Embassy 
in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
after consultation with the Department of 
State in Washington, D. C. 

Neither of these persons was formally ad- 
mitted to the United States. Under the dual 
system prescribed by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, immigration officers at 
ports of entry apply the identical 31 tests 
of admissibility that are applied by consular 
officers in connection with the issuance of 
visas. These requirements are spelled out 
in section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U. S. C. 1182 (a), When- 
ever a person applying for admission to the 
United States is not clearly and beyond a 
doubt entitied to admission, the present 
policy of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is to parole such an applicant to his 
destination and defer the inspection until 
the doubts can be resolved. Notwithstand- 
ing the consular officer's finding in connec- 
tion with the issuance of visas in these cases, 
the Immigrant Inspector deferred his in- 
spection and his finding until further in- 
quiry could be made into allegations of the 
past activities of these two gentlemen, 

The records of this Service indicates that 
Mr. Estrada departed from the United States 
on May 17, 1958, for Switzerland. Mr. Jim- 
enez remains in parole status at the present 
time. Upon termination of parole he will re- 
vert to the status of an applicant for admis- 
sion at which time the question of his con- 
tinued presence in the United States will be 
finally resolved. Although I am unable to 
inform you at this time of the final action 
that will be taken, this matter is receiving 
my close personal attention, and daily re- 
ports on the progress of the investigation 
are being submitted. 

The statutory authority for the action 
taken in these cases Is found in Section 212 
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(a) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U. S. S. 1182 (d)) which grants the At- 
torney General's discretionary authority to 
Parole an alien into the United States for 
emergent reasons or for reasons deemed 
strictly in the public interest. 
Sincerely, 
J. M. Swinc, Commissioner. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. Jonn Fosrer DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: General Swing, the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, told me yesterday that 
he would not order a hearing with respect 
to the admissibility of Perez Jimenez until 
he had substantial evidence to consider. He 
told me that he had asked the State De- 
partment to provide him with appropriate 
affidavits from Venezuela but that none had 
been forthcoming. 

This both astonishes and disappoints me. 
There is no question but that Perez Jimenez 
and Pedro Estrada, his Himmler, were brutal 
rulers who ordered many tortures, murders, 
and confiscations. Criminal indictments are 
now being prepared in Venezuela against 
both of them. These have been delayed, the 
Ambassador told me, because of the many 
additional instances of atrocities which keep 
coming to light. 

T am informed that your Under Secretary, 
Mr. Murphy, testified before a- Senate Com- 
mittee the other day that the presence of 
these men in this country was injurious to 
us in Venezuela and elsewhere in South 
America. Mr. Non and many others have 
reason to believe that this is true. I should 
greatly appreciate an immediate answer to 
these questions: 

1. Why have not the necessary affidavits as 
to the character of these two men been pre- 
sented to General Swing? 

2. Why were they admitted at all? 

3. Who authorized the temporary visa for 
Perez Jimenez and the permanent visa for 
Pedro Estrada and on what grounds? 

4. Why cannot they be ejected and for- 
ever barred from admission to this country? 

5. Why cannot the facts about them be 
compiled by the State Department and made 
public along with an official disavowal of any 
wish to give them refuge here? 

Your attention to these questions will be 
much appreciated. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES O, PORTER, 
Me m ber of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 3, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MR. Porre: I refer to your letter of 
May 23, 1958, concerning visas issued earlier 
this year to ex-President Perez Jimenez and 
Mr. Pedro Estrada of Venezuela, and their 
Subsequent admission into the United States, 

As I believe you are aware, Mr, Estrada is 
no longer in the United States, having ap- 
Parently departed for a European destination 
on May 17. According to the record, he was 
issued nonimmigrant visas for himself and 
family at the American Embassy at Ciudad 
Trujillo on January 13,1958. At his request, 
these were later exchanged for immigrant 
Visas on February 28. In both instances the 
Embassy consulted the Department of State 
before taking action. Mr. Estrada, his wife, 
and two children arrived in the United States 
On March 7, but rather than being admitted 
for permanent residence, they were paroled 
into the United States by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Now that Mr. 
Estrada has departed without a reentry per- 
mit, he is no longer in possession of docu- 
Mentation which would permit him to apply 
for admission at a United States port of 
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Ex-President Perez Jimenez obtained non- 
t visas for himself and his family 
in Ciudad Trujillo on February 10. His Gov- 
ernment had been overthrown on January 23, 
but on January 27 he and his family had 
been issued diplomatic passports by the Ven- 
ezuelan Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo acting 
on instructions from the Foreign Office in 
Caracas which was, at that time, under the 
authority of the new government in Vene- 
guela. Our visas were placed in these new 
passports. When Gen. Perez Jimenez and his 
family applied for admission at a United 
States port of entry on March 8, they were 
paroled into the United States by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

In your letter, you attribute to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
the statement that he had asked the State 
Department to provide him with appropriate 
affidavits from Venezuela but had not re- 
ceived any up to that time. The Commis- 
sioner, during a conversation on March 13 
with officers of this Department, raised the 
question of obtaining evidence in afidavit 
form in Venezuela bearing on the admissi- 
bility of Messrs. Perez Jimenez and Estrada, 
with emphasis on the case of Mr. Estrada, 
Since under the immigration laws the same 
criteria apply for the determination of an 
alien’s eligibility to receive a visa and his 
admissibility at a port of entry into the 
United States, it was explained to the Com- 
missioner that no grounds justifying the 
denial of a visa were found by the Embassy 
or the Department at the time when they 
applied for their visas, and it was not be- 
lieved that new evidence pertinent to the 
excluding provisions of the immigration laws 
would be obtainable. For example, under 
the criminal provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, there had to be a show- 
ing that an alien had either been convicted 
in a court of law of a crime involving moral 
turpitude or that he had admitted the com- 
mission of such a crime. In the instant cases, 
neither of these conditions had been found 
to exist. To the best of the Department's 
knowledge, and although there had been In- 
creasing political attention directed toward 
the two cases in both Venezuela and the 
United States, there had been no change in 
the legal basis upon which the visa. were 
issued. 

However, if any doubt remained, the pres- 
ent Venezuelan Government was reported to 
be actively engaged in preparing a request 
for the extradition of Gen. Perez Jimenez 
and Mr. Estrada under the treaty now in 
force between the two countries, Such a 
request when presented could be expected 
to contain a full exposition of any criminal 
charges, for it is upon such charges that 
extradition is based. But even if such a 
request were found adequate by the United 
States court of jurisdiction to justify extra- 
dition under the treaty, it would not neces- 
sarily furnish legal grounds for exclusion 
under the tmmigration laws unless it cited 
court convictions or a valid admission of the 
commission of a crime. 

The Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization requested that, in the mean- 
time, he be given access to the pertinent visa 
file of the Department of State. This re- 
quest was promptly acceded to and it is 
assumed that the Immigration and Naturall- 
zation Service has likewise been able to re- 
view records of other agencies of this Gov- 
ernment in the matter. 

It is pertinent to note that throughout 
the time when certain of the more promi- 
nent political leaders now back in Venezuela 
were living in exile in the United States, the 
prevlous regime made a determined effort 
on repeated occasions to persuade this Gov- 
ernment that the political leaders in ques- 
tion should not be admitted to the United 
States in the first place and should be ex- 
pelled once they had been admitted. The 
charges brought forward in support of these 
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representations, however, were not consid- 
ered sufficiently well founded to justify such 
action on our part. It may likewise be ob- 
served that the granting of asylum to politi- 
cal exiles is an established tradition, most 
particularly among Latin Americans. For 
many years now, visas for this country have 
been issued to political exiles who were able 
to qualify under our immigration provi- 
sions and who could be expected to respect 
our laws during their stay in the United 
States. 

You ask in your letter why Gen. Perez 
Jimenez and Mr. Estrada should not be 
ejected from the United States and barred 
forever from admission. As I have previ- 
ously mentioned, Mr, Estrada has left the 
United States and is not in a position to re- 
turn unless he obtains a new visa and is 
admitted by the immigration authorities. 
If he should apply for another yisa, his ap- 
plication will be examined in the light of 
the evidence then available bearing on his 
admissibility under the law. In the case of 
Gen. Perez Jimenez, the renewal or termina- 
tion of his parole status in the United States 
falls within the jurisdiction of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. If he 
should in the future apply for a visa from 
some point outside the United States, his 
application will be scrutinized in the same 
manner as described above with respect to 
Mr. Estrada. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary, 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 20, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Porter: With regard to the visa 
cases of ex-President Perez Jimenez and Sr. 
Pedro Estrada, my letter of June 3, 1958, to 
you, and your conversation on June 5, 1958, 
with an officer of the Department, I under- 
stand that the following are topics on which 
you would like to have further information. 

1. Did Mr. J. Edgar Hoover intercede with 
the Department on behalf of Perez Jimenez 
and Estrada? 

2. Please spell out the doctrine of asylum. 

3. Why are there two different standards 
between the Department and the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS) on the 
application of the immigration law? 

4. Why did not the Department, as re- 
quested by the INS on March 13, seek evi- 
dence in affidavit form from Venezuela to 
support exclusion proceedings under the 
articles of the immigration law? 

5. Discuss all of the exclusion grounds un- 
der the law as they might apply to the cases 
of Perez Jimenez and Estrada. 

6. Was Perez Jimenez given a physical and 
mental examination? 

7. Was the Department's letter of June 3 
coordinated with the INS? 

8. If the evidence before the Department 
of State under the immigration law existing 
at the time of the issuance of an immigrant 
visa to Estrada in the Dominican Republic 
earlier this year remains the same and if 
Estrada applies again for a visa, will we be 
required under the law to issue him & visa 
and admit him to the United States? Please 
provide a joint answer between the Depart- 
ment and the INS. 

As for the first question, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover at no time interceded in any way 
with the Department of State. 

With respect to asylum, it has been the 
practice for many years, as indicated in my 
letter of June 3, to issue visas to political 
exiles among other aliens who are eligible 
under our Immigration laws. 

To my knowledge there are not two dif- 
ferent- standards between the Department 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service on the application of the immigra- 
tion law. Both agencies are governed by 
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the same law. Under that law a visa is 
issued or denied on legal grounds. If legal 
grounds were known to exist in any case, 
the alien would be excludable from the point 
of view of both the Department of State 
and the INS. We have been informed by 
the INS that an investigation is being made 
within the United States of the possibie 
excludability of Peres Jimenez but that a 
conclusion has not yet been reached, 

Prior to the granting of visas to Perez 
Jimenez and Estrada the exclusion pro- 
visions of the immigration law were, of 
course, taken into account, and visas were 
issued because none of those provisions was 
found to apply. 

With regard to the possibility of seeking 
evidence in affidavit form from Venezuela, 
the Department's reply as contained in my 
letter of June 3, continues to be/applicable 
as of this date. 

Perez Jimenez applied and was granted a 
nonimmigrant visa and consequently, in 
accordance with general practice, was not 
required to take physical and mental ex- 
aminations. These examinations are re- 
quired only for applicants for immigrant 
visas, pursuant to section 221 (d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

A copy of my letter of June 3, 1958 to you 
was sent to General Swing when the original 
was transmitted to you. Your questions 
were addressed to the Department of State, 
as you will recall, rather than to the INS. 

It is not possible to prejudge whether a 
visa would be Issued to Estrada if he should 
apply again. A decision concerning the is- 
suance of a visa can be made only upon 
receipt of an application and in the light of 
all pertinent data available at that time. It 
is, of course, not possible for me to say 
whether the INS would admit Estrada if he 
should receive another visa. 

In accordance with your wishes, as ex- 
pressed in a conversation with an officer of 
the Department on June 5, 1958, the INS 
has been consulted in the preparation of 
this letter. 

As of possible interest to you, there Is 
enclosed a copy of a press release which the 
Department has received from the American 
Civil Liberties Union of New York on the 
subject of the admission of Perez Jimenez. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


News RELEASE OF AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION 


New Tonk, N. Y., June 9—The American 
Civil Liberties Union today urged the Justice 
Department to remove its objection to polit- 
ical asylum for former President Jimenez of 
Venezuela, 

In a telegram to Attorney General Rogers, 
ACLU executive director Patrick Murphy 
Malin noted a report in the June 5 Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald that the Justice 
Department's Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is opposing the State Depart- 
ments decision to approve asylum. 

The full text of the ACLU telegram follows: 

Repart by Warren Unna in June 5 Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald reveals that 


despite the State Department approval Im- 


migration and Naturalization Service opposes 
the granting of political asylum to former 
Venezuela President Marcos Perez Jimenez. 
The American Civil Liberties Union hopes the 
Justice Department will remove its objec- 
tion and permit traditional democratic prin- 
ciple asylum to be practiced in this case. 
This tradition expresses our democratic be- 
lief in freedom of opinion, whatever the in- 
dividual or cause he represents. At this time 
in world history when democratic principles 
are under attack it is vital we demonstrate 
that America remains a haven for those re- 
quired to leave their native land, To depart 
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from this principle because of circumstances 
in Jimenez case will only weaken its applica- 
tlon when applied to others who seek the 
protection of asylum. 


= 


Threat to Our Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, a year ago this Congress under Demo- 
cratic leadership slashed the request for 
our own military forces by about $2.4 
billion on paper, or about $1 billion in 
terms of real cuts. This slash was made 
over the protest of the President of the 
United States, with his vast and success- 
ful military experience, over the protest 
of the Secretary of Defense, over the 
protest of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Subsequently, this Congress under the 
same leadership, slashed the request for 
our allies’ military forces by about $771 
million. This slash was made over the 
protest of the President of the United 
States and of the Secretary of State. 

This resulted first, in the postpone- 
ment of the day when force goals re- 
garded as essential by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff can be realized. 

Second. In substantial cuts in military 
programs to France, Italy, Korea, and 
Taiwan in terms of aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, minesweepers, and modernization 
of aircraft communication and elec- 
tronic systems. 

Third. In the reduction in military 
programs of other nations by $218 
million. 

Fourth. In the reduction in defense 
support items to Turkey, Pakistan, Viet- 
nam, Taiwan and Korea, and two small- 
er countries by $147 million. 

Fifth. In the decision to reduce the 
number of Korean divisions by four. 

Last Wednesday the House, under 
Democratic leadership, voted to slash 
defense support funds required for the 
maintenance of allied military forces by 
$135 million. When added to the fur- 
ther reduction of $285 million in the 
military assistance item this amounts to 
a Slash of $420 million in the request for 
our allies’ military forces, 

This slash was made over the protest 
of the President of the United States 
and of the Secretary of State. 

I am advised that the record indicates 
that on the record vote 140 Members out 
of 200 on the Democratic side of the 
aisle voted in favor of this slash. 

It appears to me to be another Demo- 
cratic breach in the ramparts of defense 
for the free world and America. 

It is to be hoped that the breach can 
be partially repaired, at least, before the 
adjournment of the Congress. 

In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include an editorial, 
appearing in the Washington Star en- 
titled “Threat to Our Safety” as follows: 
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THREAT To Our SAFETY 


President Eisenhower left no question 
about his own views on foreign ald in the 
special statement read to his news confer- 
ence yesterday. Furthermore, he made a 
strong bid to the American people to back 
him up in efforts to persuade a currently 
balky Congress to provide the necessary total 
of $3.9 billion in foreign ald funds for the 
current fiscal year. 

The President wasted no words in con- 
cluding his brief statement. “We have this 
choice,” he said: “Stand up and be counted. 
or, shrug our shoulders, say that 
freedom for others has no significance for 
us, is therefore no responsibility of ours. 
* * * The choice is clear for me. I stand 
for American security, to be attained and 
sustained by cooperation with our friends of 
the free world. I am certain the American 
people will demand nothing less.” 

To pose this choice, Mr. Eisenhower re- 
viewed the situation which our people must 
understand. It is that the free nations are 
under constant, broad and carefully directed 
attack by international communism—with 
the goal of world domination. Only by a 
practical solidarity of opposition can 
free world security—mutual security—be 
achieved, an effort that requires substantial 
American assistance. This year's assistance, 
the President said, was estimated in pro- 
longed study at the $3.9 billion figure. Cut- 
ting the figure deeply, he added “is taking 
reckless risks with our safety” and will dis- 
may “every nation that is standing at our 
side.” 

Yet, despite this clear and solemn warn- 
ing—a warning founded on the hard facts of 
international life—the House has voted for a 
slash of almost $600 million in the total 
previously authorized by Congress for the 
mutual security program. In effect, it has 
thus cut with a vengeance the amount of 
ammunition that the President has described 
as urgently needed to wage and win the peace. 
To put it mildly, this adds up to an act of 
legislative recklessness in a dangerous world, 
and the Senate should correct it according- 
ly lest it menace the safety not only of our 
friends and allies abroad, but of ourselves 
as well. 


Dr. Eisenhower Could Be the Bearer of 
Good News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared on July 3, 1958, in The 
Americas Daily, a newspaper printed in 
both English and Spanish and published 
in Miami: 

From the Americas Daily of July 3, 1958] 
Dr. MILTON EISENHOWER’sS VISIT TO CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

All seems to indicate we are in the eve of a 
trip to Central America and Panama of & 
good will mission headed by Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower. There is no doubt that such 
visit has undeniable importance, in partic- 
ular after the regrettable events surrounding 
the tour of Vice President Nrxon. 

It is natural, under the circumstances, 
that there is some concern, both in the 
United States and the countries which Pres- 
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ident Eisenhower's brother is to visit. For 
that reason, it is essentially important to 
study with serenity the reality of the situa- 
tion the distinguished visitor will find. 

In some of the countries there are politico- 
economic problems that cannot be solved in 
the short time left before the visit. There 
are, however, other aspects of inter-American 
Ute that may serve as symbols of a concrete 
Position on the part of the United States, 
which will help in orienting the people of 
the countries to be visited toward positive 
cordiality. We take as an example the case 

Panama. In July 1955 the Remdn- 
Elsenhower treaty was signed. Since then, 
the Congress of the United States has ap- 
Proved only part of the legislation necessary 
to supplement the treaty, legislation without 
which it cannot be said that Panamanians 
are satisfied, since it is well-known—and it 
would be an error to try to ignore it—there 
is a constant question in that country: 
“What has happened, that after 3 years, we 
still do not have that which was provided in 
the treaty?” 

The Communists in Latin America take 
Advantage of situations such as this. We 
Sincerely believe that something must be 
done, so that the committee in Congress 
studying at present the legislation which 
develops point 1 of the treaty, gives a de- 
Cision before Dr. Milton Eisenhower goes to 
Panama. 

The Senate approved, on August 5, 1957, 
the corresponding bill. The House of Repre- 
sentatives approved It on June 1958, but with 
amendments which made it necessary to 
study it by a committee headed by Senator 
Jonnson of North Osrolina, and Congress- 
Man THOMAS Murray, of Tennessee. 

It would be a great step of political real- 
ism, which without doubt would defeat Com- 
munist propaganda, if Dr, Eisenhower would 
take, not only to Panama but to all the Cen- 
tral American countries, that message of 
written cordiality which can be resumed in 
a Panamanian aspiration: “Equal pay for 
equal work.“ We are sure that legislation 
making justice to Panama, living up to the 
Provisions of a treaty, will be received by the 
Other countries with a criterium of fraternal 
Tejoicing. 


The People-to-People Program and 
Public Law 480 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, both the 
Senate and the House versions for ex- 
tending Public Law 480 have amend- 
Ments which will if enacted liberalize 
the old law in the direction of advanc- 
ing world peace through more educa- 
tional and people-to-people contacts. 
The amendments provide for the use of 
foreign currency—which under contract 
Must be spent in the foreign friendly 
country—for the exchange of nonschool 
connected people, such as the exchange 
of farmers groups, business people, ex- 
Perts in various professions, including 
government, the holding of workshops 
and clinics, the endowing of chairs in 
universities of our friendly neighbors, as 
well as providing leadership in the field 
of health. The executive secretary of 
the National Education Association 
Writes me as follows: 
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I take this opportunity to emphasize the 
interest and support of the National Educa- 
tion Association for the liberalization of 
Public Law 480—83d Congress. We have a 
special interest in certain amendments, 
specifically section 105 (m); section 108 (n), 
of H. R. 12954. 

The latter amendment we look upon as a 
significant advance in that it envisages sub- 
sidizing chairs in foreign universities for 
American professors. There is, as you know, 
abundant evidence of the success of this 
kind of endeavor. The chair of American 
literature at the University of Brazil, estab- 
lished some years ago, the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut; Robert College in Istanbul, 
and other educational institutions, sup- 

in various ways, all attest to the 
value of this kind of activity. 
WILLIAM G. CARR, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 


I appreciate the fact that the House 
Committee on Agriculture included in 
its H. R. 12954 these amendments, which 
are found in sections 105 and 108. 

While I am definitely n the 
compulsory barter section in Public Law 
480, I do favor the extension of Public 
Law 480 and especially the inclusion of 
the above-mentioned amendments. 


Washington Board of Trade Leadership in 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


Outstanding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my pleasure to be in at- 
tendance at the 45th Annual National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress here in 
Washington recently. I took pride in 
seeing our beloved colleague Congress- 
man OVERTON Brooxs ably preside as 
the president of that body and reelected 
as its president for next year. I also 
noted with pleasure the leadership 
shown by the Washington Board of 
Trade in the conferences of the con- 
gress. I particularly appreciated the 
following welcoming address which was 
given by Thomas W. Sandoz as chair- 
man of the River and Harbor Committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade: 

It is indeed a very happy privilege for me 
to say a few words of welcome to the dele- 
gates attending this 45th Annual National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress here in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Since Washington is one of the major 
national convention cities, we have the very 
pleasant opportunity of welcoming to this 
city more than 350 national groups each 
year. While we are glad to have all of these 
meetings to fill our hotels and spend money 
in ‘our restaurants, shops, and theaters, 
there are a number of organizations which 
we are particularly happy to see because 
of the mutual objectives sought by both 
them and this community. We have always 
had a particularly warm feeling for the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, and 
the Board of Trade is proud to be a mem- 
ber of the congress. 
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The Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
Washington Board of Trade was organized 
in 1889 and is, I am confident, the oldest 
organization in this community which has 
given continuous attention to Potomac 
River problems. We are seeking some im- 
provements now which I am glad to say 
have been supported by the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, and we feel confi- 
dent that through our joint efforts these 
objectives will be accomplished. 

In welcoming you to your Nation’s Capital 
I want to express the hope that your de- 
liberations in this meeting will be profitable 
and constructive, I want to also express 
the hope that you will enjoy the many fine 
public and commercial institutions and 
services which are available to you when- 
ever you have the opportunity to break 
away from the business sessions. It will 
be my pleasure and I am sure the pleasure 
of all of us in Washington to cooperate 
with you in every way in your visit 
with us a pleasurable and memorable one; 
and we hope we may have the pleasure of 
welcoming you again next year and for 
many years to come. 


Alaska Salmon Industry Needs Federal 
Conservation Help 


EXTENSION hind REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a nation- 
wide distributor of fish products has sent 
out a market letter on the Alaska salmon 
situation which I include herewith under 
unanimous consent in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: - 

Great NATURAL RESOURCE INDUSTRY NEEDS 
Your HELP 


The Japanese are again raiding United 
States salmon stocks on the high seas just 
off the Alaskan coast. They ship the canned 
salmon into the United States, and obtain 
dollars which make it possible for them to 
continue such raiding operations. & 

In 1957 the Japanese operations caught 
more salmon (many immature) than the 
combined catch of all Alaska canneries, 

They are reported to be now operating 461 
catcher boats and 16 mother ships (floating 
canneries). Sturdy vessels are required to 
permit open-sea operations. Small mesh 
nets are used, 5 and more miles long; no 
regulations or limitations, they fish 24 hours 
per day, 7 days per week. 

United States fishermen, for conservation 

purposes, are limited to short nets of much 
fescue vacate: and to 2, 3, and 4 days fishing 
per week, depending upon preservation re- 
quirements set by the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Salmon native to the many streams inter- 
mingle in the ocean pasture, The Japanese, 
without regulation or limitation, will even- 
tually catch all salmon native to our streams 
and leave none to seed the spawning areas, 
Thus, the Japanese will wipe out the salmon 
runs until there will be none left for the 
heretofore extensive operations of United 
States citizens, 

Thousands of people are employed in the 
overall salmon fishery. 

Prehaps many persons think ttle about 
our fisheries. This is because the supply 
end of this great, self-perpetuating) natural 
resource, unlike the trade of supermarkets 
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and stores, carries on under water outside 
of our vision. 

Salmon is a high protein food and an in- 
teresting item. It is important to every 
dealer in grocery items In the United States, 

A measure, H. R. 10244 (by Petty, of Wash- 


z ington), is now before Congress. It provides, 


briefly, that salmon, taken on the high seas 
of the North Pacific Ocean and caught under 
conditions not in keeping with the regula- 
tions that govern United States citizens, 
shall not be imported into the United States. 
This bill has received the approval of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Sub- 
committee. To be effective it must be 
brought up for vote and then pushed through 
the Senate. y 
Time is of the essence. 

; G. P. HALFERTY & Co. 


Hawaii Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
among the obstacles encountered by Ha- 
wall statehood have been the arguments 
against, presented by certain people of 
Hawaii who publicly support statehood 
but are privately bitterly opposed. The 
fact that they present their arguments 
against surreptitiously is, in itself, an 
indictment of the validity of their rea- 


sons. 

But for the fact that these Hawaii 
people were responsible citizens of some 
economic and social standing, their ar- 
guments would be completely disre- 
garded by those to whom they are ex- 

pressed, since the credibility of people 
With two positions is suspect. 

Alaska's case illustrates the difference. 
Divergence of opinion existed among 
Alaskans, Those who opposed did so 
publicly. The opposition had convic- 
tions and courageously expressed them. 
Innuendo and character assassination 
were not the vehicles for opposition. 

The opposition to Hawaii had its effect 
on the aspirations of Alaska until this 
year when, in enlightened self-interest, 
Hawaii removed itself from harmful 
competition for a star in the flag by an 
entirely new statehood approach. Ha- 
wali is also becoming fully aware of the 
fact that her failure to achieve her just 
aspirations cannot be attributed to the 
Members of the Congress and the people 
of the United States. That this is so 
clearly set forth in an editorial from the 
Hawaii Times—a daily of general circu- 
lation—which I include for printing in 
the Recorp for the information of the 
Members of Congress: 

Tue Truth W Ovr 

In the midst of the heated Senate debate 
over the Alaska statehood bill Senator Mur- 
ray, chairman of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, brought to Hght 
an . unpleasant truth concerning statehood 
for Hawali. 

The Senator blasted what he termed “cer- 
tain labor-baiting organizations” in the 
islands which “under the guise of fighting 
unions are in fact fighting statehood.“ 
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This fact has long been known to those 
sincerely seeking statehood for Hawail, and 
we can be thankful that light has been shed 
on the situation at the national level. * 

Labor union opposition is not the only 
disguise being used by the undercover op- 
ponents of statehood for Hawaii, Some of 
the most rabid disbelievers in statehood are 
actually posing as wholehearted “leaders” in 
the fight for statehood. 

The false “leaders” make much fuss and 
flurry about gaining statehood for the 
islands, but in reality their actions are very 
carefully calculated to keep statehood just 
a hope and a dream for the people of Hawaii. 

For instance, while all authorities on the 
Statehood issue have realized that any at- 
tempt to link a Hawalli statehood bill to the 
Alaska statehood bill would surely doom 
both bills; some of Hawaii's so-called state- 
hood leaders have continually clamored for 
the linking of the two bills. 

So far, these conniving men have been 
successful in hiding their true intentions 
behind a smokescreen of bluster. But the 
truth will out—and men like Senator Mon- 
RAY will eventually expose these men for the 
vicious enemies of the people that they truly 
are. 


SAGE—Another Element of United States 
Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
provileged to take part in a program held 
at McGuire Air Force Base, N. J., to dedi- 
cate the first sector of the semiautomatic 
ground environment system which repre- 
sents a giant step forward in the im- 
provement of our air defense capabilities. 
At the banquet Thursday evening, June 
26, the night before SAGE was made 
operational Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 
was the principal speaker. His remarks 
should be of deep interest to every United 
States citizen and especially to my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate, and I 
am submitting his statement for their 
attention: 

SAGE—ANOTHER ELEMENT OF UNTTED STATES 
ATRPOWER 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be here 
today and to take part in this program 
dedicating the first sector of the SAGE sys- 
tem. This occasion marks another important 
milestone in the development of United 
States airpower. 

Those of you who have seen the complex 
equipment, the computers, and other data- 
processing devices, undoubtedly feel, as I do, 
that SAGE is indeed a mechanical marvel. 
But in addition to this, SAGE stands as a 
testimonial to a great deal of vision and 
determination. We would not have these 
important facilities today if it had not been 
for certain individuals who in the early 
phases of the airpower threat to the United 
States—perceived the nature of the danger 
and realized the rate at which it could in- 
crease. It is fortunate that these men had 
vision for the future, were able to discard 
outmoded practices and employed imagina- 
tive thinking. 
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SAGE represents an outstanding example 
of what can be accomplished by proper 
teamwork between the scientific community, 
industry and the military services. All of 
you are undoubtedly aware that basic re- 
search conducted at MIT resulted in the 
digital computers—the basis for SAGE; and, 
I am told that the combined efforts and en- 
thusiastic cooperation of 69 major industries 
made the successful development of the 
overall system a reality. Flexibility of 
thought and action on the part of science, 
industry and the military will always be re- 
quired if we are to take every possible ad- 
vantage of sweeping technical advances as 
they occur. 

I think it also is interesting to observe 
that SAGE is not a modification of an exist- 
ing system, but a completely new system 
constituting an improvement of great mag- 
nitude. Furthermore, SAGE was a little 
more than a concept when the Air Force de- 
cided to go ahead with the project. To have 
designed, produced and installed such a 
complex system in 4 years is a real technical 
and logistic triumph. 

BRIEF LOOK AT WHAT SAGE IS AND WHAT 
SAGE DOES 


More important than the technical tri- 
umph that SAGE represents, however, is the 
improved air defense capability that SAGE 
provides. Whereas before, our air defense 
was more or less on a decentralized basis, 
SAGE centralizes many air defense func- 
tions. Its design followed the basic principle 
that defense effectiveness is measured by the 
combination of air weapons and ground 
control and not by each alone. Furthermore. 
it minimizes manual tasks. Under the old 
system one man talked to another point to 
point—under SAGE, scores of units are 
“talking” to each other constantly. For- 
merly, much mental arithmetic was per- 
formed by men vectoring interceptor air- 
craft toward attacking planes—now, under 
the SAGE system, electronic devices per- 
form hundreds of complex computations ac-~ 
curately and simultaneously. Contrary to 
some people's belief, however, SAGE does not 
think, It gathers and stores information 
and presents a picture on which man can 
act. SAGE does not nullify the requirement 
for well trained and proficient personnel. 
It enables such personnel to do a better job. 

The SAGE system will permit us to meet 
the combined manned jet aircraft and air 
breathing missile threat as one concise prob- 
lem rather than as a series of varied prob- 
lems.. The increased performance capabili- 
ties of modern offensive weapons antedates 
the old decentralized manned system. Such 
a system cannot possibly cope with a mass 
attack. The solution we find in SAGE came 
about through a breakthrough in computer 
techniques which permits automatic com- 
bination of innumerable data from large 
numbers of radars over an extensive area. 
This in turn, provides information sufficient 
for proper control of modern high speed de- 
fensive weapons against the attacking force. 
The end result is that SAGE makes the fun- 
damental concept of a coordinated air battle 
and a defense in depth a practical reality. 

There has been discussion in some quarters 
to the effect that SAGE is already obsoles- 
cent because of the hypersonic ballistic mis- 
sile threat. I place no credence in this be- 
lief. It is true that SAGE does not have 
the capabilities to track, record, and control 
attacks against hypersonic ballistic missile- 
type weapons. As yet there is no defense 
against such weapons, But we do have ef- 
fective defense weapons against the manned 
jet bomber and air-breathing missile threat 
which, without a doubt is the biggest threat 
that faces us today and for the next few 
years. SAGE gives us an improved defense 
capability against such weapons. Even on 
into the future, SAGE will prove valuable be- 
cause the forces of the future will be mixed 
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forces—that is, composed of various types 
ot weapons—subsonic, supersonic, and hyper- 
sonic. SAGE can track and control attacks 
against both the subsonic and supersonic 
weapons, 

INTERDEPENDENCE OF AIR DEFENSE AND AIR 

OFFENSE 

A moment ago, I mentioned that SAGE 
makes the fundamental concept of a coordi- 
nated air battle and a defense in depth a 
Practical reality. I'd like now to discuss this 
concept. As far as air defense is concerned, 
the Air Force holds to the belief that the 
enemy's long-range striking capabilities 
must be minimized as the primary consid- 
eration in war. The ultimate in air defense 
would be to destroy the enemy forces before 
they get off the ground. The next best air 
defense is to attack the enemy forces im- 
Mediately after they have been launched or 
at least as far from the target area as possi- 
ble. The least desirable and last ditch air 
defense is to attack the enemy when he is at 
or near his target area. It is this belief 
which is behind the development of far 
reaching early warning radar, ground con- 
trolled intercept radar, long-range intercept 
Weapons and now SAGE. These forces, 
coupled with the Army's point defense 
Weapons, will present an imposing gauntlet 
to an enemy attack force—a true defense in 
depth. 

Closely associated with the need for ade- 
quate control of a defense in depth is the 
need for extremely close coordination be- 
tween our air defense and our own air offense. 
Our air offensive and our air defense are 
closely allied to each other. They are not 
independent but interdependent. 

In case of surprise attack, for example, 
Our strategic forces must be alerted and 
launched at the same time as our defense 
forces are going into action. They cannot 
be permitted to interfere with each other’s 
Operations. This requires extremely close 
direction and control to assure protection of 
our offensive and defensive forces and the 
most effective destruction of enemy forces. 
To achieve the greatest effectiveness we can- 
not have confusion in orders, procedures or 
identification. I am confident that here 
again, SAGE will prove of great value in 
&chieving better coordination of our offen- 
sive and defensive operations. 

There are other good reasons for consider- 
ing our air offense and our air defense as an 
entity. Close coordination between the air 
offense and the air defense in training and 
in the development of combat techniques 
will improve both our offense and our de- 
tense. Through the conduct of coordinated 
training exercises and practice missions, our 
Offensive forces will learn what to expect of a 
Bood defense. Likewise, the defensive forces 
Will know what can be expected of a good 
Offense. This close coordination I am talking 
about is not only necessary in actual com- 
bat and in the training for combat, but in 
the design and development of facilities, 
Organizational structures, and equipment, 

Consideration of the air offensive/air de- 
fensive problem as an entity is mandatory. 
In the event of war, the objective, the pri- 


mary objective, must be to eliminate the 


enemy's airpower as soon as possible. To do 
this requires coordinated effort to win the 
air battle. This I refer to as the principle 
of counterforce. The principle of counter- 
force is nothing new. It has been applied 
tor centuries on land and at sea. On both 
land and sea, there are, as there are in the 
air, weapons which are better for the offense 
than the defense and, vice versa. However, 
I know of no Navy that considers a battle 
at sea to be divided into two parts—offensive 
and defensive, I know of no Army that ever 
had its forces divided into defensive divisions 
and offensive divisions. Likewise to fight an 
air battle, air defensive forces and air offen- 
bive forces must be interrelated and centrally 
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controlled to achieve the greatest effective- 
ness. 


Of course there are many other factors 


affecting the efficient performance of the 
air offense and the air defense, I refer to 
factors in which the Air Force has had long 
experience and to the procedures, and tech- 
niques which the Air Force has developed 
over a period of years. These include air 
combat experience in three wars, our global 
communications network and our capabili- 
ties in electronic countermeasures. 
AIR FORCE MISSION 

The overriding responsibility of the 
United States Air Force is to deter war. 
We are dedicated to that purpose. We see 
this as a savage uphill battle. It is a day 
in year out struggle to maintain a deterrent 
posture in pace with new techniques and 
developments, some of which are the ob- 
ject of tremendous and successful efforts by 
the Soviet Union, At the same time we are 
confronted with U. S. S. R. induced weak- 
nesses and diversions on the world scene 
which are aimed at undermining our best 
capabilities. The primary threat we must 
deter is an air or an air space onslaught. 
We must assume that it would be delivered 
with every particle of the enemy's strength. 
It would recognize no moral or physical 
bounds, 

This possibility requires that we maintain 
an effective and deterrent force. This force 
must be able to deliver such punishment as 
will convince an enemy that aggression rep- 
resents an absolutely unacceptable risk to 
him. It most do more than this. If an 
enemy is not convinced of this risk or of 
our determination, then this force must so 
act as to curtail his ability to destroy us or 
to capitalize on his initial attack. 

The United States must face this situa- 
tion realistically. We must be prepared to 
take the lethal element of the Soviet's strik- 
ing power, represented today by his air 
force's supporting structure, under direct 
and effective attack. The alternative is to 
suffer not only the first blow but subsequent 
blows, The nation which emerges from the 
initial decisive phase of general war with a 
combat capability and with a populace able 
to work at survival and reconstruction with- 
out interference—will possess the essentials 
of survival. 

The United States must, therefore, main- 
tain a force which can present the prospect 
of an unacceptable exchange in general war, 
concurrent with the capability to maintain 
the initial advantage. This is precisely why 
the Secretary of Defense has named, as the 
first of our essential military needs, the 
existence of a powerful nuclear retaliatory 
force. The Air Force has the primary role 
in this task. The Air Force today has this 
capability. 
~ The essentials of this capability involve 
the fundamental attributes of airpower—the 
speedy application of adequate force against 
the source of the strength which threatens 
the national security. The Air Force has 
grouped the weapons—missiles and aircraft— 
to apply this principle into the long range 
strategic forces and the shorter range tactical 
forces. We must maintain this capability 
in the future and project it into space as the 
advances of science and technology permit. 

There are practical essentials to the im- 
mediate preservation of this capability. It 
must, first of all, be instantly ready to re- 
act in response to the national decision to 
do so. It must be secure. Finally, it must 
be able to get to the target and to destroy 
it. In my opinion, SAGE represents the 
largest single step taken toward the im- 
provement of the air defense capabilities of 
this country in the past 10 years. Improving 
our air defense capabilities adds to our secu- 
rity. And tonight, I would like to officially 
commend, the men who had a hand in ad- 
vancing this security. I commend them for 
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their determination and for their vision into 
the future, 
CONCLUSION 

This process of looking into the future 
always has been important to progress. 
Today, the ability to appraise the future 
realistically and to make the necessary de- 
cisions is not only beneficial to progress but 
vital to our survival as a Nation. There is 
& great deal about the future that is un- ' 
certain. However, there is no uncertainty 
about the fact that it holds many problems 
for those who would remain free. Many of 
these problems are new. Some have burst 
upon us suddenly. We have never before 
had to face the same kind of danger. But 
we must not let these troubles obscure the 
fact that American ingenulty and teamwork 
have countered serious challenges before. I 
am confident that the problems that con- 
front us in the future will be countered in 
the same spirit, SAGE itself is a reality be- 
cause science, industry, the Congress, State, 
and local authorities and the military 
worked together through the democratic 
process of independent decision. Although 
it is necessary and wise to keep a close eye 
on the Communist pr and methods, 
let us not fall to take due notice of our suc- 
cesses with the American way of getting 
things done. I can think of few things that 
would be more damaging at this particular 
time than for us to lose faith in our ability 
to stay ahead. 

Staying ahead, however, is not going to be 
easy. We all know that in many aspects of 
the race, the Soviets are already ahead. This 
lead must not be permitted to last. Here 
tonight, in the establishment of the New 
York air defense sector of the SAGE system 
is a good example of what Americans can do 
when the desire and determination are 
strong enough. 


Statehood Means It Is Doubly Important 
To Protect Alaska’s Salmon Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passage of legislation to enable Alaska 
to achieve statehood, there is a definite 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to help the 49th State in every 
way possible because it will have many 
problems to overcome—especially of an 
economic nature. 

Alaska’s big industry is fishing and 
one of its most important salmon fish- 
ing areas is in Bristol Bay. However, 
in the interest of conservation in this 
district, fishing has been restricted to 
only 2 days per week and accordingly 
the Bristol Bay red salmon pack will be 
one of the smallest packs in years. 


Meanwhile, on the high seas in the 
North Pacific Ocean, where it is illegal 
for American fishermen to fish with 
nets, the Japanese fishing fleet is oper- 
ating. As of June 10, Market News 
Service indicated the Japanese catch of 
salmon was more than 41 million pounds 
which would produce almost 600,000 
cases of canned salmon. This compares 
with a total United States Alaska pack 
as of June 17 of 47,000 cases. 
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The Japanese are fishing where the 
Alaska-spawned salmon are found and 
dur conservation seems greatly to bene- 
fit them; while on their part the Japa- 
nese fish 7 days a week with gillnets 
which take immature fish and therefore 
is not in accord with conservation 
methods as we view them. We believe 
it essential that the Japanese refrain 
entirely from fishing in certain areas, 

There seems to be no other way to en- 
courage conservation than to refuse to 
distribute and market salmon products 
coming from a nation which does not 
practice abstention for conservation, 
and with Alaska a State it is doubly 
important to prevent the destruction of 
its principal industry. 

Therefore I am requesting the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee to report my bill, H. R. 10244, 
favorably so that it can be considered by 
the House. This is an Alaska salmon 
conservation measure, 


The Sherman Adams Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
usual when there is much conflicting 
opinion and some confused thinking, 
George Sokolsky thinks straight through 
a problem clearly. His column in the 
Washington Post of July 4 merits, in my 
judgment, extension in the RECORD: 

THE SHERMAN ADAMS CONTROVERSY 


(By George Sokolsky) 

This must be said about Joe McCarthy: 
efforts were made to hear a witness in execu- 
tive session before he appeard at an open 
hearing. Some witnesses spoke in one man- 
ner at an executive session and differently in 
open session. This often angered McCarthy 
and led to great troubles. 

The so-called McCarthy-Army hearings 
might have been averted. Joe McCarthy was 
not antagonistic to anyone in the Army and 
certainly not to Robert Stevens, the Secre- 
tary of the Army. Nor had the so-called 
position of Pvt. David Schine anything to do 
with the case. I know about this in detail 
and directly and although I never testified at 
an open hearing I did testify in executive 
session, 

What brought on all the troubles was that 
the White House proposed that the Senate 
committee continue all its investigations in 
executive session, send the to the 
White House, and that the President would 
then decide what should be done about it. 
In a word, the proposal made to the commit- 
tee was, in effect, that the Senate abdicate its 
investigative powers and become subordinate 
el the President—a clearly unconstitutional 

Joe McCarthy, who wished to live at peace 
with the White House, was convinced to the 
day of his death that it was Sherman Adams 


evolved that proposal. Nevertheless I can 


accepted by the McCarthy committee. 
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The Investigation which gave McCarthy 
the greatest trouble was that at Fort Mon- 
mouth and involved Gen. Ralph Zwicker. 
But tf the records of the committee were 
examined carefully, including the reports of 
the investigators, it will be found that what 
started that row wasa wide discrepancy be- 
tween statements attributed to General 
Zwicker by the investigators and his testi- 
mony at the hearing after a visit from John 
Adams, counsel to the Secretary of the Army. 

But none of this testimony was as vague 
as that which Representative Harris per- 
mitted before his committee concerning 
Sherman Adams. No documentary evidence 
of any kind has been produced. The best 
that can be said is that John Fox, who I 
am sure is sincere in assuming that he was 
wrecked financially by Sherman Adams, be- 
lieves what he said. But what did he say? 
He said that Adams told him so and so; 
that Goldfine told him so and so; that 
Joseph Kennedy told him so and so. 

That is not good enough. In this case 
the personality that is being destroyed is 
not a fifth amendment Communist or an 
American working as a Russian spy against 
his own country, but a citizen who had been 
the Governor of his State and Is now as- 
sistant to the President. While all men are 
equal before the law, the evidence in this 
case seems inadequate for the conclusions 
generally reached. 

If Sherman Adams has been a petty 
grafter, his crime is more heinous than any- 
thing done by an Apalachin hoodlum, be- 
cause when a man seeks high responsibility 
he has a moral duty not to besmirch the 
reputation of his office and of his country. 
It is for this reason and not out of any love 
tor Sherman Adams, that one must judge 
this evidence carefully. 7 

So far no evidence has been adduced which 
would be tolerated in any court of law under 
the rules of evidence. 

There is much talk about a comparison 
between those persons in the Truman ad- 
ministration who accepted gifts and be- 
stowed favors and the conduct of Sherman 
Adams. The evidence thus far does not 
make the cases comparable begfiuse the is- 
sue is what favors were obtained and pre- 
cisely what do the records show. If the SEC 
or any other department of Goyernment gave 
Goldfine a favor unavailable to other citi- 
zens, then all involved should be brought 
into a court of law. No such evidence is yet 
available. 


A Letter From Dr. Walter Becher, Member 
of the Bavarian Landtag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7,1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a letter from Dr. Wal- 
ter Becher, a member of the Bavarian 

I am sure that other Members of the 
Congress have received similar letters, 
but as I have heard no comments on the 
views expressed I believe they are of 
Sufficient interest to be placed in the 
RECORD. 

It is evident that Dr. Becher, like so 
many western Europeans, has no trust 
in the outcome of another summit con- 
ference. The disillusion about negotia- 
tions with the Communists, whether they 
be Russian or Chinese, is now complete 
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in Western Europe and it may well be 
that we should heed their warnings. 

The letter follows: 

Superen GERMAN COUNCIL, 
München, Germany, June 28, 1958. 
Hon. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Sr. GEORGE: On the 
occasion of July 4, the anniversary of the 
American national independence, please ac- 
cept the best congratulations to this great 
day of your Nation. 

We over here in Germany recently had our 
National Unity Day on June 17. Unfortu- 
nately, we are very far from unity and free- 
dom for all our people. 

We believe that the widely and, for a long 
time propagandized and advertised summit 
meetings or other conferences with the Com- 
munists can hardly lead to anything else 
than to the spread of international commu- 
nism. We—and I am sure with us all the 
enslaved nations—would rather prefer a new, 
genuine effort of the free nations under the 
leadership of the United States, on the po- 
litical and economic fields, to bring about 
freedom to the slaves of communism without 
war. This would be in the spirit of the true 
American traditions. 

Remembering the great American tradi- 
tions of the past which certainly will once 
rule America again and for which you stand 
in the present time, I would like to send to 
you, on July 4, all the best wishes of the 
Sudeten Germans for your great people, for 
your work and for you personally. My best 
wishes for your reelection in November. 

With best personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
Secretary General, 


The Doctor’s Place in Public Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given on 
June 12, 1958, at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia: 

THE DOCTOR'S PLACE IN PUBLIC -AFFAIRS 
(Address by Water H. Jupp, M. D., Jefferson 

Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., June 12, 

1958) 

President Kaufman, members of the grad- 
uating class, and of the faculty, alumni, 
and friends of Jefferson Medical College, 1t 
is indeed a great honor and priyilege to be 
invited to speak at these commencement ex? 
ercises today. y 

No one ever worked harder to get his medi- 
cal degree than I, and no one ever appreci- 
ated it more. Occasionally someone before 
introducing me to an audience will ask 
“What shall I call you—Doctor? Congress- 
man? Honorable? or what?” I usually reply: 
“Just call me Doctor, I earned that one, and 
I will have it after the others are gone.” 

You who have just received your doctor's 
degree will find thet your alma mater has 
equipped you well with all that any 
school can give its students in scientific 
knowledge and technical skills, I haye no 
concern regarding the excellence of your 
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medical training, or the high quality of goo 
professional abilities. If there is reason for 
concern, it is more likely to be with regard 
to the quality of your citizenship. For that 
must be of a higher order than my genera- 
tion has demonstrated or there may not long 
be a society in which you will have oppor- 
tunity to use with success and satisfaction 
the knowledge and skills you have worked 
sọ long and hard to acquire here. 

Our profession is going through the latest 
of several transitions it has experienced in 
the last century. Originally, the doctor's 
main concern was with therapeutics. Since 
he didn't know too much about disease 
Processes, it really amounted to treatment 
of symptoms. 

Then Loeffler discovered the diphtheria 
bacillus and Koch the tubercle bacillus, 
Virchow and others began doing systematic 
autopsies systematically. It was proved that 
most symptoms were the result of demon- 
strable pathological processes in various or- 
gans. The doctor began to shift his atten- 
tion from results to causes, from therapeu- 
tics to diagnosis, from symptomatology to 
etiology. 

This was the period in which I was trained 
almost 40 years ago. It was called the era 
of therapeutic nihilism. We concentrated 
our attention so much on the disease that 
we almost forgot the patient. 

Then, with better understanding of how 
diseases were caused and communicated, a 
third emphasis naturally developed—preven- 
tive medicine. The good doctor had to be an 
expert not only with the stethoscope and the 
microscope, but with the immunizing 
needle. 

In more recent years there has been an 
increasing recognition of the effects of mind 
and emotions on physiological processes 
and vice versa. The doctors who only took 
care of physiological processes were losing 
too many patients to those who paid atten- 
tion also to people's emotions, and gave them 
Something to have faith in. Psychosomatic 
Medicine belatedly came into its own. 

Now we have entered a fifth stage in this 
gradual metamorphosis—the doctor must 
give more attention to public affairs, or he 
will lose his professional freedom. During 
the depression of the 1930's, the hot war of 
the 1940's, and the cold war of the 1950's, our 
Government steadily expanded until it now 
Teaches into everybody's life and everybody's 
Pocketbook almost every hour of every day. 
How and under what circumstances you are 
to practice medicine, what you are able to 
earn, how much of what you earn you are 
Permitted to keep, and what you are able to 
do with what you retain, depend more than 
ever before on what happens in Washington. 

But what happens in Washington depends 
more than ever before on what happens in 
Algeria, or Venezuela, or Korea, or Lebanon. 

What happens in those places depends on 
What somebody decides in the Kremlin or 
Peiping. 

And what they decide in the Kremlin or 
Peiping depends to a greater degree than we 
realize, I think, on what we say and do here 
in the United States. 

Nobody needs to be apologetic about dis- 
cussing political issues today. For unless we 
handle our domestic affairs in such ways as 
to maintain sound government, there is 
no gain—medical, social, or otherwise—that 
will long be worth much to anybody. 

And conceivably, we could solve all our 
domestic problems—we could have better 
medical care more equitably distributed; we 
could meet out housing needs, our education 
needs, and our old-age security and labor- 
Management problems—but unless we man- 
age our political and economic relations 
with the rest of the world better than we 
have, so that we can prevent too frequent 
wars and too prolonged and exhausting ex- 
penditures for defense, none of the domestic 
Gains can endure, 
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Your generation of doctors must play a 
more active role in public affairs for at least 
three reasons: 

First, in order to ensure your future as 
doctors; to safeguard the conditions under 
which you can use to best advantage your 
knowledge of disease and your skill in help- 
ing the sick. What you are going to be per- 
mitted to do as medical men depends on 
what you do as citizens. 

Second, in order to work toward better- 
ment of environmental conditions that af- 
fect adversely your patients. The man who 
comes to you with arthritis or hypertension 
frequently has something else wrong with 
him too. Perhaps he has a boy in Com- 
munist hands in East Germany; or his busi- 
ness is in trouble; or inflation is eating up 
his life’s savings; or he is apprehensive about 
atomic fallout and sputniks. He knows his 
country is in deep trouble. He has legiti- 
mate anxieties. If you are really going to 
help him with his ulcers, or his insomnia, 
or his hyperthyroidism, you will have to pay 
more attention to the impact on him of his 
world environment, and get yourself into a 
position where you can influence that en- 
vironment in the direction of conditions 
more favorable to your patient’s well-being. 

Third, you have to pay more attention to 
public affairs in order to ensure your future 
as citizens. Before any of us are doctors, 
or businessmen, or lawyers, we arè citizens 
of this Republic. All of us are, or will be, 
taxpayers. Most of us are parents. All of 
us are trustees of a great and noble heritage 
of freedom—trustees of a political and eco- 
nomic order which made it possible for even 
those of you who came from humblest cir- 
cumstances, as did I, to get the expensive 
education which we could never have 
dreamed of obtaining in most countries of 
the world. 

What we know as doctors about the prac- 
tice of medicine should and must influence 
our thinking and our activities as citizens. 
But our obligations as citizens must also 
influence our thinking and conduct as 
doctors. 

For example, doctors, almost to a man, 
are opposed to socialized medicine—by 
which term I mean tax-supported medical 
services provided and operated by the Gov- 
ernment. Most people, I fear, assume that 
we oppose socialized medicine because it 
would hurt the doctors. They think we are 
a closed-shop union that wants to have 
complete control of medical practice in 
order to promote our own selfish interests. 
We failed to show the public that our op- 
position to socialized medicine is not be- 
cause it would hurt us, but because it 
would hurt the public. 

As a matter of fact, socialized medicine 
wouldn't hurt most doctors financially. 
“The superior doctor can get ahead under 
any system. The poor or even the average 
doctor would probably be about as well off 
financially under socialized medicine as un- 
der free competition, Furthermore, he 
wouldn't have to worry. He could get a 
fairly well-paid, Government-supported job 
right after internship and continue in it 
for the rest of his life. 

So, it is not because we are doctors that 
We oppose socialized medicine; it is because 
of what we know as doctors about the 
practice of medicine. 

The public has been taught to believe, 
by those who are more active in public 
affairs than we, that socialized medicine 
would give more and better medical care 
for less cost. Doctors know it would give 
less and poorer medical care for greater 
cost. 

Doctors know that there are at least three 
essentials to good medical practice, all of 
which would be lost under socialized medi- 
cine. 

Pirst, the relationship between the patient 
and the doctor must be wholly voluntary on 
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both sides. It has to be completely volun- 
tary on the part of the patient, or she is 
not going to have full confidence in the doc- 
tor. It has to be completely voluntary on the 
part of the doctor or his heart is not fully 
in it. Under government management the 
relationship cannot be wholly voluntary. It 
is the patient who will suffer, not the doctor. 

A second requirement is that there be com- 


. plete privacy and no intermediary between 


the patient and the physician. When the 
doctor gets paid by the patient, the doctor 
works for the patient. When the doctor gets 
paid in part or whole by the government, 
then little by little he comes to work for 
the government. Again, the doctor may be 
better off, but God help the patient. 

Under socialized medicine the government 
becomes an intermediary in another sense. 
Since public money is involved, a succession 
of clerks has to go through the records to see 
if the doctor did any unnecessary tests that 
run up the bill. Somebody in a govern- 
ment bureau has to decide whether the doc- 
tor’s diagnosis and treatment, and therefore 
his charges, were proper. In order to do that, 
the government employee has to read the pa- 
tient’s history. Most patients are not too 
eager to tell their doctor all the personal and 
private details that he needs to know in order 
to treat them properly, if the patient knows 
some bureaucrat is also going to be reading 
all those details. 

What kind of care will the patient get 
with both his doctor and the government 
managing his case? 

A third essential for good medical prac- 
tice is that there be maximum incentives 
for the doctor to do his best, to get ahead, 
constantly to improve himself. One such 
incentive’ is financial reward in accordance 
with his ability and his effort. In every 
profession there are some individuals who 
have “self starters." Regardless of financial 
compensation or any other considerations, 
they give everything they have. But such 
persons are probably in the minority in our 
profession as in others. Most men work 
harder and do better if they believe that 
will get them ahead financially, 

Another major incentive is professional 
recognition and advancement. You want 
the respect and confidence of your patients— 
and you will work hard to win it. But eyen 
more to be coveted is the respect of your 
colleagues. The most rewarding thing that 
can come to any one of you is to be known 
as a doctor's doctor. Some of you may be 
able to fool your patients with a high-pow- 
ered personality and a smooth bedside man- 
ner; but you can't fool your colleagues. 
Other doctors will bring themselves or their 
relatives to you, only if you become really 
good. 

Both of these powerful incentives—finan- 
cial reward and professional recognition 


What is to get ahead under 
the bureaucratic system? The first essential 
is to live long enough. The second is to 
make no enemies. And what is necessary 
to make no enemies? The main require- 
ment is not to have any new ideas. If it is 
a good idea, it makes your superior resent- 
ful—why didn't he think of it first? And 
he holds up your promotion. If it is a bad 
idea, that also reflects on him as your su- 
perior, and he holds up your promotion, 
So don't do your best to get ahead by hard 
work and creative effort—just conform, 
That is fatal in our profession as in every 
other. 

All these things that we know as doctors 
make us oppose socialized medicine. But it 
is not enough for us to be right, We must 
tell and sell our reasons to the public far 
better than we have. We can’t do that by 
just talking to each other at medical meet- 
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ings. We don't need to convince each other. 
We have to reach the public and the politi- 
cians, not to put something over on them, 
but to help them understand the situation 
so that no one else can put something over 
on them. 

But doctors must play an even larger role 
in public affairs. Who else can so well un- 
derstand, and contribute sọ much to help- 
ing other citizens understand, the malignant 
nature of the Communist process which has 
spread its blight over one-third of the world 
and threatens the remainder, including our 
own free America, If we fail here, we fail 
everywhere. 

For there is on this planet a conspiracy 
dedicated to our destruction. The heritage 
of freedom which enabled you to get where 
you are today, and will permit you to decide 
tomorrow where, how, and with whom you 
are to practice, and what organizations you 

are to join, ranging from medical societies 
to political parties—that heritage is under 
cold, determined, and increasingly successful 
attack on every front. 

You know that the thing that makes a 
cancer bad is not its size or its location; 

it is the lawless way it grows. In practically 
all respects, the Communist movement be- 
haves like every other malignancy. It has 
rejected the normal laws of growth, and ex- 
pands by lawlessly hing on tissues 
that don’t belong to it. Sometimes it is 
by direct invasion of an adjacent organ or 
country like Finland, Korea, Hungary. Or 
it extends more stealthily by metastases into 
other organs, transplants of lawless cells 
working within other countries to disrupt 
their economy, subvert their thinking, weak- 
en their institutions, in preparation for take- 
over. 

To deal successfully with the present ma- 
lignant threat to our survival, how urgently 
our country needs the kind of mind which 
your medical college has given you. 

First, the autopsy type of mind. You have 
been trained to study the mistakes of the 
past and admit them openly, in order to 
learn from them. The doctor does autop- 
stes not to cover up, but to correct, In gov- 
ernment, the prevailing rule is not to cor- 
rect, but to cover up. Every summit con- 
Terence to which we have gone since World 
War I without careful and thorough agree- 
ment on essentials, in advance, has led to 
disaster. Yet how many people in public af- 
fairs today, without your kind of mind, are 
urging our government to try once more the 
same pattern that has always failed. 

We also need in public affairs more men 
with the biopsy type of mind. When you 
look through a microscope and see some ab- 
normal cells that have broken through the 
basement membrane in violation of normal 
laws of growth, you don't say “Well, it's can- 
cer all right, but it's down in the big toe. 
Let's wait and see if it spreads.“ You know 
it will spread unless you find ways to stop it 
at once and where it is. But during the 
last 2 decades, how many among our peo- 
ple, said “Isn’t it too bad what Hitler is do- 
ing to the Jews, or the Japanese are doing 
to the Chinese, or the Communists are doing 
to the Hungarians? But after all those 
rege: Saar way off. Let's see if we 
can't e the lawless elements to con- 
fine their efforts to the areas presently in- 
volved, and not spread to us.” 

The doctor knows that in dealing with a 
malignant process, there can be no end to 
the struggle until one or the other prevails. 
That does not mean that we must drop 
bombs on it. It does mean that as a mini- 
mum we have to get and keep it isolated by 
cutting off its sources of supply, and its 

means of communicating its lawless cells to 
other areas. It means we must prevent its 
winning new victories, such as expanded 
received into respectable so- 
clety, or diplomatic recognition would be. 
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While fighting the malignant process, the 
doctor knows that he must also build up the 
strength and health of the parts—the coun- 
tries and the peoples—that are still free. 
We can't win by just outwaiting the enemy; 
we must outwork him. 

You have been taught that almost the 
only unforgivable mistake for a physician to 
make is to underestimate the possible seri- 
ousness of a patient's complaint. If you 
overestimate-it, you are guilty of nothing 
but a little undue caution. But if you 
underestimate it, the patient may be dead. 
The mistake is unforgivable because it is 


’ irretrievable, ‘ 


Likewise, in the world struggle between 
lawless and law-abiding forces, it would be 
an unforgivable mistake to fall to under- 
stand the malignant character of the Com- 
munist new growth—or to underestimate its 
strength, its determination, the dangerous 
inroads which it has already made into the 
organs of our Nation and the thinking of 
our people, without their realizing it. We 
must not make that mistake ourselves—and 
it is our duty not to let our fellow citizens 
make it. Please God, we will all wake up 
to the seriousness of the threat before it is 
too late. 

But there is another mistake we must 
avoid: We must not underestimate the 
strength of our own philosophy and faith— 
the basic soundness of the American system 
and its attraction and appeal to the op- 
pressed millions of the earth. 

What the world generally wants most from 
the United States is our wealth, our goods, 
our tools. But those are not what it needs 
most—for those are all results. What the 
world needs most from us is the secret that 
produced those results. 

The secret of our wealth is an economic 
system which provides opportunity and in- 
centive for men to get ahead, to create, to 
produce, to expand. 

That economic system came from a politi- 
cal philosophy—the right of the individual. 

That political philosophy, in turn, came 
from a religious faith—which put first the 
dignity and worth of every human being as 
a child of God. 

We will not succeed in preserving the ma- 
terial results unless we revitalize and 
strengthen the spiritual roots from which 
they came. 

In short, we shall have to demonstrate as 
strong and deep a faith in our faith as the 
Communists have in theirs—and we shall 
have to work as hard and as skillfully to 
spread the truth as they work to spread their 
falsehoods. J 

We must work both as individuals and as 
members of groups which we join and sup- 
port because they are dedicated to the 
causes in which we believe—religious groups, 
civic groups, political groups. 

So often one finds doctors unwilling or 
too preoccupied to work in political or- 
ganizations. Yet if you are to expend your 
influence in public affairs, you must par- 
ticipate in politics, for politics determines 
government—and government today deter- 
mines the conditions of your lives. 

Therefore, join up with the political party 
that you think is nearest right on the most 
important issues. You won't agree with it 
on everything, any more than you agree on 
every issue with your fraternity, or your 
medical society, or even with your wife. But 
you don't pull out of those associations 
whenever you disagree. Rather, you try to 
move them in the direction you belleve is 
right. 

Just so, associate yourself with the party 
with whose principles and programs you 
find yourself in closest agreement, and work 
in and through it to select, and then to elect, 
good men and women to public office at every 
level of government. 
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In addition, more doctors have to be will- 
ing to be candidates for public office, That's 
tough, I can testify. But both patriotism 
and good sense require that all of our citi- 
zens, no matter how specialized their train- 
ing, be willing to sacrifice their careers to 
go into public service in peacetime, just as 
their sons are called upon to sacrifice their 
careers to go into the armed services in war- 
time. 

Only as we do these things—not just dis- 
cuss them, but act—will there be hope, The 
most wonderful thing about our country, 
the thing which we must preserve at all 
costs, is the privilege we have of changing 
the things we don't like. Thank God our 
system is such that whenever conditions are 
bad, or don’t meet our standards, we can 
correct them—if we will work in public 
affairs. 

The way to begin is with ideas and prin- 
ciples, then get persons and parties com- 
mitted to them, translate them into pro- 
grams, and put them into practice. 

Please don't think I am trying to lecture 
you today or imagine I have all the answers. 
Rather I am appealing to you for help. This 
world patient is too sick to be cured without 
the intelligent and dedicated effort of all oc 
us. It particularly needs the leadership of 
men and women who haye the qualities of 
mind and heart of the good physician. 

The tests ahead will be harder than those 
you have just completed. But who is so well 
equipped to mold the attitudes and actions 
of our people as you who leave the class- 
rooms and clinics of historic Jefferson Medi- 
cal College today to take up your roles 
throughout our land as doctors, as citizens, 
as trustees—strong, welltrained, confident, 
competent, 

I congratulate you, your families, the 
communities into which you go—and our 
country. 0 


Humane Slaughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with H. R. 8308, which passed 
the House and is now awaiting action in 
the Senate, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following article 
by Murray Frank, a member of the staff 
of the Honorable Victor L. ANFUSO, as 
it appeared in the Jewish Frontier, June 
1958 issue: 

HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
(By Murray Frank) 

Sharp disunity in the ranks of American 
Jewry over the humane slaughter bill, now 
awaiting action in the United States Senate, 
manifested itself during the recent debate 
on the bill in the House of Representatives. 
As adopted by the House (by a voice vote 
with few dissenting votes), the bill contains 
a section which recognizes shehitah, the 
Jewish method of slaughtering animals, as 
a humane method. 

The bill, including the Anfuso amendment, 
was opposed by Orthodox elements, spe- 
cifically by the Union of Orthodox Rabbis. 
It was supported by the Rabbinical Assembly 
of America and the United Synagogues of 
America, the conservative groups, by the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, and 
the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the reform groups, as well as by such 
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major Jewish organizations as the American 
Jewish Congress and the American Jewish 
Committee. 

Thus, only the Orthodox groups fought 
against the bill and are still the only ones 
to carry their fight against it to the Senate. 
Whether they will do better in the Senate 
remains to be seen, but the struggle put up 
by the Orthodox groups when the bill came 
up in the House was ineffective. For one 
thing, it was poorly organized and came 
too late—a few Orthodox rabbis came to 
Washington on the eve of the debate and 
buttonholed some Members of Congress. 
For another thing, there was no unanimity 
in Orthodox ranks; some felt that Ortho- 
doxy ought to go along with the amendment 
on the ground that it provided sufficient 
protection to shehitah. An interesting 
situation was the reaction of Jewish Mem- 
bers of Congress. Out of 9 Jews in the 
House, only 1 spoke up in favor of the Or- 
thodox viewpoint and against the bill, while 
the others either fayored the bill or voiced 
no opinion. 

After passage in the House, the bill was 
referred to the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, which’ is expected to report it out to 
the Senate floor for debate and a vote prob- 
ably in May or June. Approvial there will 
require only the President's signature for 
final enactment. As these lines are written, 
Orthodox leaders are busy contacting mem- 
bers of the Senate Agriculture Committee in 
the hope of holding up action on the bill. 
From what this observer learns, the attitude 
of the Senators is fayorable toward the bill 
and they are inclined to adopt the House 
bill. 

Nevertheless, there Is a good deal of con- 
fusion in the minds of liberal-minded, Jew- 
ish-friendly Senators who desire to please 
the American Jewish community, but who 
are puzzled over the Jewish division on the 
issue. This situation is evident among many 
House Members who falled to understand 
the reason for the division in Jewish ranks. 
The Congress, it should be noted, is more 
than willing to go along with the Jewish 
point of view in the matter, provided there 
is unanimity in Jewish ranks. 

Agitation for a humane-slaughter bill has 
been going on for several years. The first 
such bill was introduced in May 1955, and 
others followed later in both Houses of 
Congress. All of these bills required a de- 
termination by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as to what methods of slaughter are humane, 
and they provided that slaughterers use only 
humane methods or face criminal penalties. 
Not much progress was made on any of these 
bills in 1955 and 1956 (84th Cong.) except 
that the Senate passed a bill calling for 
study and research of improved methods of 
slaughter over a 2-year period. 

When the 85th Congress was convened in 
January 1957, at least 8 humane slaughter 
bills were introuced in the House and several 
in the Senate, In April 1957, the House Agri- 
culture Committee began hearings on these 
bills. A delegation representing 22 major 
Jewish organizations in the United States 
testified before the committee and ted 
a very effective case for the Jewish viewpoint. 
The spokesmen were Rabbi Isaac Lewin of 
Yeshiva University and a leader of the Ortho- 
dox rabbinate, and Dr. Leo Pfeffer, chief 
counsel for the American Jewish Congress.. 
The 22 organizations in whose name they 
spoke included all Orthodox, Conservative, 
and Reform rabbinical and lay groups, as 
well as the American Jewish Congress, Jew- 
ish War Veterans, Jewish Labor Committee, 
B'nal B'rith, National Community Relations 
Advisory Council (representing a number of 
National organizations and 36 Jewish com- 
munity councils) , etc. 

The delegatlon opposed all pending bills on 
the ground that they give a completely false 
impression of the Jewish kosher method of 
slaughtering animals and may become the 
basis of restrictions against one of the most 


important precepts of the Jewish faith, thus 
endangering a primary civil Uberty—free- 
dom of religion. It explained the method 
of shehitah, cited references from Jewish 
religious works going back to the Scriptures 
and Maimonides, and quoted from many 
sources and experts to show that shehitah 
is a humane method. 

The members of the committee were con- 
vinced by the Jewish argument and decided 
to rewrite the bill. By June, a new bill was 
prepared encompassing the most essential 
and acceptable parts of the eight bills, and 
a section was added to the effect that 
“slaughtering in conformity with the prac- 
tices and requirements of any established 
religious faith * * * are hereby declared to 
be humane within the meaning of this act.” 
This amendment, however, was not accept- 
able to the Jewish groups. They wanted the 
Jewish religion to be specifically mentioned 
and that shehitah be specifically recognized 
as humane. The Orthodox groups at first 
gave the Impression that they would be will- 
ing to approve a strong amendment to safe- 
guard shehitah. 


The revised bill, known as H. R. 8308, was 


approved by the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee on July 9, 1957, and placed on the 
calendar for House action. The Jewish or- 
ganizations, with the consent of the Orthodox 
groups, now urged the leaders of Congress to 
defer action on the bill until the 1958 ses- 
sion so that a more acceptable amendment 
on shehitah could be prepared. To this 
they readily agreed, but the congressional 
leaders stated emphatically that a humane 
slaughter bill will definitely be taken up in 
the new session and that the Jewish groups 
must be prepared with their amendment. 
Thus, the Jewish leaders were given “carte 
blanche” to write an amendment satisfac- 
tory to the American-Jewish community. 

A new amendment was -cubsequently 
drawn up through the cooperation of Jewish 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. Mutter, Dr. Pfeffer, 
and others. Copies of the new amendment 
were circulated among the various Jewish 
groups and their approval was in due time 
obtained, except for the Orthodox groups. 
The latter stated that they were opposed 
to any humane slaughter bill or any amend- 
ment applying to shehitah because they re- 
garded any change in the status quo as a 
possible threat to shehitah. At best, the 
Orthodox groups were willing to agree to a 
bill calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the matter over the next 
few years—but no definitive action now. 

When the new session opened in January 
1958, the amendment was submitted to the 
leadership of Congress and the Members of 
the House Agriculture Committee, all of 
whom immediately approved it. It was then 
decided that the amendment be introduced 
by Congressman Victor L. ANFUSO, a non- 
Jew and the only member of the Agriculture 
Committee from New York. 

The new amendment recognizes 2 meth- 
ods of slaughtering as humane: 1, where the 
animal is “rendered insensible to pain by a 
single blow or gunshot or an electrical, 
chemical], or other means that is rapid and 
effective, before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast, or cut;" the other, by the 
Jewish method of shehitah. It specifically 
states that slaughtering is humane if it is 
“in accordance with the ritual requirements 
of the Jewish faith or any other religious 
faith that prescribes a method of slaughter 
whereby the animal suffers loss of conscious- 
ness by anemia of the brain caused by the 
simultaneous and instantaneous severance of 
the carotid arteries with a sharp instru- 
ment.” 

To make doubly sure that the constitu- 
tional rights of religious freedom are not vio- 
lated, the amendment added a new section 
at the end of the bill which states: Nothing 
in this act shall be construed to prohibit, 
abridge, or in any way hinder the religious 
freedom of any person or group to slaughter 
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and prepare for the slaughter of livestock 
in conformity with the practices and require- 
ments of his religion.” Thus, the amend- 
ment was considerably strengthened by the 
double expression of the recognition of 
shehitah as humane and the assurance of 
ritual slaughter by all according to their 
religious precepts, 

During the debate in the House only one 
voice of opposition was heard, that of Con- 
gressman LEONARD FARBSTEIN, who represents 
New York's East Side. FARBSTEIN read a tele- 
gram from the Union of Orthodox Rabbis, 
describing itself as the highest rabbinical 
authority in the United States“ and stressing 
its opposition to the bill thus: “From histo- 
rical viewpoint American Jewish community 
has cause for deep concern over such legis- 
lation, for experience demonstrates that it 
leads in time to agitation against shehitah 
itself. Moreover, except shechitah, the 
methods prescribed in the bill as humane are 
highly dubious. This demonstrates that fur- 
ther study and research are necessary before 
any legislation is proposed.” 

This opposition was ineffective as far as 
Congress was concerned, because the new 
amendments recognizing shehitah as hu- 
mane and assuring the continuation of 
religious slaughter as a constitutional right 
under religious freedom were ignored. 

At this point in the debate, Jewish divi- 
sion over the issue was at its sharpest. Mr. 
Farestrin, after reading the telegram, cited 
the example in England where a humane 
slaughter bill was enacted and later another 
bill was introduced in Parliament to declare- 
shehitah illegal. We warned that the same 
would happen here: if a change were made, 
there would be attempts to outlaw shehi- 
tah. Congressman MuLTER—tO refute the 
arguments presented by FARBSTEIN and the 
Orthodox rabbis—cited a letter of January 

» 1958, by Dr. Pfeffer to the House Agricul- 

e Committee, stating that the new 
amendments 3 shehitah as hu- 
Mane were acceptable to the Conservative 
and Reform groups and the American Jew=- 
ish Congress. “With this und 
wrote Dr. Pfeffer, “I am authorized by the 
organization listed aboye to inform you that 
these organizations and their membership 
have no opposition to H. R. 8308, as 
amended.” 

Shortly after approval of the bill in the 
House, the Union of Orthodox Rabbis issued 
a statement protesting against the Jewish 
organizations which withdrew their opposi- 
tion to the biH, accusing them of having en- 
dangered the future of shehitah by their 
action, The Jewish groups favoring the bill, 
however, maintained that the amendment 
was a strong assurance for shehitah and 
warned that if the Orthodox elements suc- 
ceeded in defeating the bill in the Senate 
there would exist a greater danger that a 
new bill would be adopted by Congress 
eventually which would not contain the 
present safeguards for shehitah. 

Thus, the controversy continues in Jew- 
ish circles. It has been quite a long time 
since the American Jewish community has 
been so divided over a religious issue as it is 
now over the question of shehitah and the 
humane slaughter bill. 


Foresight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 
Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, while 


the Kremlin steps up her training of 
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scientists, engineers, and other skilled be easy to dismiss the Ernst report for just 


technicians, we are still lagging woefully 
behind in our programs to assist prom- 
ising students to study science and en- 
gineering, both in civilian life and in the 
armed services. I would like to insert 
the following letter which was written to 
me in June 1955, prior to the event of 
the sputniks, which expresses concern at 
the failure of the eral Government to 
take constructive steps to alleviate the 
serious situation: 
LEBANON, Mo,, June 15, 1955. 

Hon. Moncan MOVLDER, 

Member of Congress, House Office 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MovLDER: America is 
needful of increasing its highly trained en- 
gineering and scientific personnel. All 
studies on this vital subject agree that we 
cannot have too high a quality in the per- 
sonnel doing research and applied science 
“work. 

This is, therefore, written in recommenda- 
tion of H. R. 2442, now before the Committee 
on Armed Services. This bill will give to 
these needed, highly trained scientists, the 
necessary incentive pay. Doctors, dentists, 
and veterinarians now receive such pay. 
Granting of the same to scientists will at- 
tract to the services this much-needed scien- 
tific talent. 

Very truly, 
Harry BARLOW: 
F. M. Bartow. 
C. PEARL BARLOW. 


The Whitewash Is Wearing Of 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by John Hoover in the Washington 
Daily News of July 2, 1958: 
REPRESENTATIVE PORTER DISCUSSES MORRIS 

Exnst AND His 30 PIECES or SILVER 


(By John Hoover) 


Morris L. Ernst, New York lawyer who 
recently published a whitewash of Domini- 
can Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo in con- 
nection with the disappearance of Basque 
scholar Jesus de Galindez in 1956, has been 
denounced on the floor of the House of 
Representatives as a character assassin for 
a fee. 

Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, analyzed the Ernst report 
in detail in a speech to the House yesterday. 

Mr. Porter is the Congressman from a dis- 
trict in Oregon where live the parents of 
airplane pilot Gerald Murphy. Mr. Murphy 
died mysteriously in Ciudad Trujillo several 
months after a mysterious flight on March 
12-13, 1956, which figures in one theory of 
Galindez’ disappearance. 

LAWYER'S BRIEF 

“Morris Ernst," Representative PORTER 
said, “known to many as a fearless lawyer, 
has for a fee, published a lawyer's brief to 
clear his employer, Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo, longtime dictator of the Domini- 
can Republic, of charges of complicity in 
the kidnaping and murder of Galindez and 
the murder of Gerry Murphy * * * it would 


what it ls—a bought and paid for lawyer's 

brief to whitewash Trujillo. However, the 

report is so vile, so calculated to deceive, 

that I am compelled to refute it.“ Mr, 

Porter then attacked the report section by 

section: 
: ON GERALD MURPHY 

The Ernst report, seeking to explain the 
mysterious filght which Mr. Murphy un- 
questionably made, hit upon the explanation 
that the young pllot was involved in a 
smuggling operation to Cuba and wound up 
by saying, “We are inclined to believe that 
the border patrol of the United States Gov- 
ernment must have a substantial dossier on 
Mr. Murphy.” 

Mr. Porter said: 

“Note, please, the ‘We are inclined to be- 
lieve * . Ernst does not say, We 
know * .“ 

“A check with the border patrol, as I 
made, would have relleved Ernst of any 
epeculation in the matter. The border pa- 
trol does not have any dossier on Gerry. 
Moreover, to the knowledge of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Gerry had never engaged 
in any such activities.” 


FINDINGS CITED 


The Ernst report described relations be- 
tween Mr. Murphy and Dominican pilot, 
Capt. Octavio de la Maza who was reported 
to have killed himself in a Dominican jail 
after confessing to Murphy’s murder. The 
report said there was jealousy and antag- 
onism between the two and noted “It is 
certainly possible that he made efforts to 
destroy de la Maza.” 

Mr. Rorrer said; 

“You will note the carefully couched exit 
Ernst provides himself with the squirming 
phrase, It is certainly possible’ * * * Ernst, 
the great trial lawyer, took pains not to state 


the matter too affirmatively. I am informed 


by the Department of Justice that their in- 
vestigations reveal no foundation for the 
allegation.” 

In Pilot de la Maza’s “confession” he said 
he killed Mr. Mutphy after the American had 
made improper advances toward him. The 
Ernst report had this to say: 

“We have understanding and deep sym- 
pathy for Mrs. Murphy, the mother of Ger- 
ald. In fact, we understand her grief. And 
since this evidence bears no relation to the 
Galindez affair, we see no point or duty 
which impels us to spread on the record 
documentation which would have little value 
other than to satisfy the purveyors of scan- 
dal. Furthermore, much of our information 
came to us under the cloak of privileged 
communication, without which a lawyer 
could not wisely counsel any client.” 


PORTER REPLY 


Mr. Porter said: 

“How touching. Ernst’s sensitivity for 
Mrs. Murphy's feelings. Yet in the same 
breath, he hints that his information, if 
he were callous enough to reveal his facts, 
is salacious and most damaging to 
Gerry. see 

“So much for Ernst’s defamation of Gerry 
Murphy—vindictive—a thief, smuggler, at 
one and the same time a woman chaser and 
homosexual, and the total portrait painted 
by never once putting in evidence any proof.” 


ON DR. JESUS DE GALINDEZ 


Mr. Porter declared that Mr. Ernst found 
it difficult to defame Dr. Galindez. The law- 
yer'’s report quoted exceptionally high opin- 
ions of the Columbia University instructor 
from the faculty, his students and other 
Basques who were associated in promoting 
independence for that Iberian group. It 
summed up the opinion by saying: 

“He was, it seems, a curious combination 
of a warm, social individual and a methodi- 
cal scholar, He was an active writer and 
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an imposing speaker, In short, he was a man 
of whose high ideals and practical accom- 
plishments seem to be such as to justify the 
large measure of praise and concern which 
has been evidenced by his friends and asso- 
ciates.” 

But, then: 

“It must be remembered that there at- 
taches to all men, and especially to men in 
public prominence, the possibility that be- 
neath the facade which they show to the 
world there lurks a Secret and very private 
self which seeks strange bedfellows.” 

DETAILS 


The Ernst report. gives details of a charge 
of embezzlement against Dr. Galindez by 
Dominican officials after he left the Domini- 
can Republic. 

The sources are all in Trujillo and Mr. 
Porter said that a handwriting expert, Ira 
N. Gullickson of the District of Columbia 
Metropolitan police force, labeled signatures 
on at least one of the documents added to 
the Ernst report as forgeries. 

The Ernst report, in a rather confused sec- 
tion, raised doubts about Dr. Galindez’ activi- 
ties in collecting money for the Basque cause 
despite repeated statements from other Bas- 
que leaders that every penny of the money 
Dr. Galindez handled was accounted for. 
The report mentioned a claim for United 
States taxes against Dr. Galindez’ estate. 

Representative PORTER said: 

“The fact that this was a technical tax 
question, involving funds which merely 
passed through Galindez’ hands on behalf 
of the Basque government and may or may 
not have been taxable income somehow 
escape the ‘great trial lawyer's’ notice. In 
fact, the original Treasury Department fig- 
ures were found to be in error, and the claim 
was recently settled for $2,855.13. 

“We must conclude that Ernst intended to 
imply that Dr. Galindez, besides being an 
embezzler and a thief, is also a tax evader.“ 

The Ernst report relates in detail a series 
of stories that Dr. Galindez has been seen 
since his disappearance in various Latin 
American countries. But it concludes that 
there is no substance to the stories, adding: 

“Our preliminary investigation has shown 
that it may be worthwhile for those who 
want to locate Galindez to investigate 
further.” 

TACTICS HIT 

Mr. Porter said: 

“These tactics are incredible. Ernst ap- 
parently did not serve his client in the 
fashion and to the extent in which his fancy 
rethiner and unlimited expense account 
merited. Why did not Ernst pursue the 
lead? If he could have turned up Galindez in 
Costa Rica, would that not have put a con- 
clusive end to all those nasty rumors that 
Trujillo had had Galindez kidnaped and 
murdered?” 

Mr. Porter described in detail the differ- 
ences surrounding the controversial flight of 
March 12-18. The Ernst report relied 
heavily on establishing that the time of the 
flight was insufficient for a trip to the 
Dominican Republic. Mr. Porter cited con- 
tradictory evidence which provided sufficient 
time and the evidence published last week 
from Justice Department records which 
indicate that such a flight was made. 

In concluding his speech Mr. Porter had 
some constructive recommendations to make 
to clear up the entire mystery: 

He urged Congress to make a thorough 
investigation because it is directly con- 
nected with our policy of coddling 
dictators. 

He suggested that President Eisenhower 
should endorse the statement of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon that the United States ought to 
be stiffly correct with dictator regimes while 
reserving warm relations for democracies. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program Must Be Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent witness before the Senate 
Finance Committee during the hearings 
on the Reciprocal Trade Act extension 
was Mr. William L, Clayton of Houston, 
Tex. : 


Mr. Clayton is well known here by 
reason of his long record of dedicated 
service to the Government. He was at 
one time directly responsible for admin- 
istration of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. He has firsthand 
knowledge of the value of this program— 
of the vital need for continuing it, 

Economic nationalism just won't mix with 
political and military internationalism— 


Mr, Clayton told the Finance Com- 
mittee. 
If we try to make them mix 


He warned— 
the present feeble unity of the free world 
Will go to pieces, the cold war will be lost, 
and freedom, as we have known it, will dis- 
appear, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Clayton's 
testimony before the Finance Committee 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks, in order. that 
all Senators may have ample opportunity 
to study his wise observations. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp,as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, my name is William L. 
Clayton. I am & retired businessman living 
in Houston, Tex. 

Beginning in 1940, I held various Govern- 
ment jobs, among them: Deputy Federal 
Loan Administrator, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Surplus War Pr y Adminis- 
trator, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
Nomic Affairs, and- Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Afairs. 

In the Department of State, the adminis- 
tration of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program was under my direct supervision. 

There are many sound economic reasons 
why we should continue the reciprocal trade 
agreements program in full force and effect. 
In the twenty-odd years of its operation, it 
has been an important factor in the growth 
of our international trade which, in turn, 
has contributed much to the growth and 
prosperity of our country. 

I am informed that this aspect of the 
matter will be adequately presented by 
others. 

What I wish to do in this statement is to 
ask the committee to consider something 
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else that is involved here which, in the 
present world circumstances, I believe to be 
of the most vital concern to our country and 
to the entire free world. 

As of today, we are losing the cold war. 

If anyone doubts this, let him look at a 
recent map of the world shaded to show the 
Communist areas and he will see the fright- 
ening inroads made by communism through- 
out the world in the 13 short years since the 
end of World War IL 

If still in doubt, let him take a realistic 
view of the situation in the Middle East, just 
now the powder keg of the world. 

The Russian objective in the cold war is 
the isolation of the United States. If they 
get control of the Middle East, they will sub- 
stantially have achieved this objective. 

If in the end we lose the cold war, we will 
lose just about everything that we hold dear, 
except life itself, without ẹ shot being fired. 

The West is losing the cold war principally 
because the free world lacks that degree of 
economic unity which through NATO it has 
achieved in the military field. 

When General Eisenhower addressed Con- 
gress on February 1, 1951, immediately after 
his return from Europe, he spoke of the vast 
resources and great potentialities of the 
democracies and asked why we should be 
frightened of dictatorial government and 
then he gave this answer: “Only for the one 
reason, because they have a unity of pur- 
pose.” And then he said: “What we have 
got to do is meet that unity with a higher 
type, the unity of freemen that will not be 
defeated.” 

Looking back over the events of the in- 
tervening years since General Eisenhower 
made this statement, one must doubt 
whether freemen have yet achieved that 
higher type of unity of which he spoke. 
And still they must attain it or risk losing 
all. 

But there is still another reason why we 
are losing the cold war. 

The foreign policy of the West is mostly 
negative—it is against something. The 
Communist policy, on the other hand, is 
positive; they have a program to cure all 
the economic ills of all the people. It is 
largely, but not wholly, a false program. 
They roam around the world offering trade. 
We give away some millions here and some 
there. The Russians give little, but they. 
trade. No self-respecting people want 


a charity; they want to earn their way. 


We have grossly underrated the Russians, 
particularly in the scientific and industrial 
fields. Let us not be guilty of underrating 
them in the international economic field— 
trade, capital, technology. 

The free world must shift from the nega- 

tive to the positive if it is to win this 
struggle. As vicious and repugnant as com- 
munism is, permanent world peace will never 
be secured simply by fighting communism, 
even if the Communists lose. 
* Communism is but an outward manifesta- 
tion of the world revolution now in prog- 
ress—a revolution of the have nots, not so 
much against the haves as against their 
own lot in life. There are just too many 
hundreds of millions of people in the world 
who go to bed hungry and cold every night 
to expect that victory in the fight to contain 
communism will bring peace to the world. 
Modern technological progress has given 
these people a realization of their plight 
which they have never had before. 


Permanent world peace only can be built 
on a foundation of reasonable opportunity 
of economic progress for the peoples of the 
world. 

To create such a foundation is the job of 
the free world. 

Just as the United States took the lead In 
military unification of the democracies, she 
must take the lead In the economic field. 

To seize the initiative in the cold war and 
turn defeat into victory, we must first make 
ourselves worthy of the leadership of the 
free world, We will never do that so long 
as we continue to act in the short-term 
special interest of our minority groups 
against the national interest and against the 
needs and interests of our allies and other 
nations of the free world. We must greatly 
strengthen the economic unity of the free 
world. To do this, we have got to stop the 
prostitution of our national policy to serve 
the special interests of minority groups. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
has come to be regarded over the world as 
a kind of symbol of our intention to do this. 
With the amendments added by. opponents 
of the program, this expectation appears 
hardly justified. Nevertheless, it would be 
a shock to the non-Communist world and a 
delight to the Communist world if the Sen- 
ate of the United States should weaken the 
program as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

If we are to win the coid war, there is so 
much to do and perhaps so little time in 
which to do it, 

Much capital, public and private, must be 
made available to the countries that need it 
for the development of their resources and 
raising their standard of living. 

Only in exceptional cases should there be 
gifts; but loans and investments can be 
amortized only through the receipt of goods 
in multilateral trade. If we are to seize the 
opportunities for peace and prosperity of- 
fered us by the modern world, we must con- 
template a great increase in our imports, 
raising our standard of living, adding to the 
variety and richness of our lives, and in- 
creasing the efficiency of our production. 
Increased imports would mean decreased 
grants and smaller budgets. i 

All of this means that tariffs and other 
barriers to the international movement of 
goods must be lowered, not raised. Eco- 
nomic nationalism just won't mix with po- 
litical and military internationalism, If we 
try to make them mix, the present feeble 
unity of the free world will go to pieces, the 
cold war will be lost, and freedom, as we 
have known it, will disappear. 


Address by Brig. Gen. Lyal C. Metheny, 
at ROTC Commissioning Ceremonies in 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
had brought to my attention an out- 
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standing address by Brig. Gen. Lyal C. 
Metheny, commanding general, United 
States Army Military District, Fla., 
which he delivered at ROTC commis- 
sioning ceremonies at the University of 
Florida, on June 9, 1958, and at the 
University of Miami, on June 12, 1958. 

The remarks of General Metheny are 
highly impressive, and in order that 
other Senators may have the opportu- 
nity to read them, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address, which the Public 
Printer has estimated will cover 214 
pages in the Recorp at a cost of $182.25, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Apnpgesss py Brio. Gen, Lyat C. METHENY, 
COMMANDING GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY 
Mrurrary Disteicr, PLA, aT ROTC Commis- 
SIONING CEREMONY, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Junz 9, 1968, AND UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, 
June 12, 1958 ‘ 

T would hope under the circumstances that 
a rather broad discussion of military policy 
might be considered as timely in view of cer- 
tain events. The events I refer to are such 
things as the well-known missile hassle. 
The President's reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the banning of nuclear- 
weapons tests, and the possible forthcoming 
summit talks with Russia. I also refer—and 
with the utmost emphasis—to two admitted- 
ly somewhat unrelated—but nevertheless 
extremely important—statements made by 
Mr. Khrushchev. The first was, that manned 
aircraft cannot live in the missile age. The 
second statement—made only 4 months 
ago—warrants the following direct quote: 
“We declare war upon you in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will 
win over the United States. The threat to 
the United States is not the ICBM, but in the 
field of peaceful production. We are relent- 
less in this and it will prove the superiority 
of our system.” This was no idle threat, for 
the Reds are moving very fast indeed on the 
economic front, Egyptian cotton, Icelandic 
fish, and Burmese rice, for instance, were all 
sold to Russia when cold shouldered by the 
West, and sold in exchange for ruble credits 
valid only for goods bought in the Soviet 
bloc. I would point out that in an area 
closer to us (South America), the Russian 
trade offensive is making great strides. 
Uruguay has made a deal to sell wool and 
meat to Russia; Argentina is dickering for 
the Russian beef market; El Salvador wants 
to unload coffee; Brazil, suffering a dollar 
shortage, is expected to cut imports of United 
States products and is on the point of new 
trade agreements with Moscow. Recently 
Chile sold 20,000 tons of copper wire to Rus- 
sia and will receive payment in dollars from 
West German firms which have ordered Rus- 
sian goods, Right next door, our single 
largest customer, Canada, is complaining 
loudly about our oil-import quotas and our 
methods of disposing of our wheat surplus, 
and says she hopes to sell a large part of her 
wheat crop this year to Red China. 

I know that each of you shares with mo 


deep concern over the safety of our Nation 


and over its continuing existence as we know 
and love it—in the face of the godless, power- 
ful and despotic system of communism which 
is dedicated to the overthrow of freedom 
everywhere. According to Marx and Lenin, 
peace can only exist when a classless world 
on communistic lines has been established, 
and all means, including war, subversion, 


sabotage and murder are completely justified 


to reach this goal. 

Whether the Soviet Union will launch the 
all-out nuclear holocaust in which there can 
be no real victor—but only one contestant 
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slightly less devastated than the other—we 
do not know. They may deliberately risk it. 
Their recent impressive success in the appli- 
cation of science and technology to their war 
machine may sway their judgment, or they 
may blunder into war by miscaiculation or 
by accident. Of one thing only can we be 
sure—we must not permit the balance of 
power to swing farther toward the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, we by all means 
must retain our capability to deter—or to 
fight and win—the more limited war to which 
the Communists are apparently turning as a 
relatively cheap and safe means of adding 
to their domain. 

Now you will agree, I am sure, that au 
of these events will—in one way or another— 
have a pronounced effect upon our military 
policy in this most uncertain of ages, and, 
in an attempt to illustrate the importance 
of a sound military policy, I would like to 
cite a few of the results of man’s failure to 
achieve one in the past. This business of 
mass homicide, or war, has produced some 
horribly revealing (and revolting) statistics. 
For example—did you know that during the 
three-thousand-three-hundred-odd years be- 
tween 1500 B. C. and 1860, there were more 
than 3,100 years of war, and less than 230 
years of peace—or some 13 years of war for 
every one of peace? Did you know that dur- 
ing these same 3,300 years there were nego- 
tiated some 8,000 treaties of peace, which 
were supposed to last forever, and that they 
actually lasted, on the average, but 2 years? 

Did you know that within the last 300 years 
there have been 286 wars In Europe alone? 

Have you forgotten that only 40 years ago 
the “war to end all wars” cost the lives of 
some 6,300,000 people, and that only 13 years 
ago, World War II took its place in history 
at the appalling cost of one thousand billions 
(or 1 trillion) of dollars and 50 millions of 
killed and wounded? 

And I have said nothing about Korea. 

Let me repeat, please, that I have cited 
these almost unbelievable statistics in order 
to highlight the importance of the military 
policy problems which are facing us today. 

Governor Collins, in his recent proclama- 
tion regarding Armed Forces Day mentioned 
that the theme of the observance was to 
strengthen our belief in the doctrine of 
power for peace. In so doing he highlighted 
the great dilemma facing the United States 
and the other Western Powers today, that is, 
just what Kind of power is it that we must 
have for peace? Or to put it another way, 
Just what is our definition of power? 

As a professional soldier, this means to me 
that we must have military strength to a 
degree which will deter the enemies of our 
way of life from attacking us and our allles 
deter them beoause they. will know that our 
military power is such that they have no 
chance of winning, in short, to convince 
them that aggression, like other forms of 
crime, can no longer be made to pay. As 
a matter of fact the Implications of today’s 
and particularly tomorrow's, weapons, and 
thelr delivery systems, are such as to cause 
very grave doubt indeed—in the minds of 
many—as to whether all-out war can any 
longer be considered an effective instrument 
of national policy. This for the very simple 
reason that it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the effect of the shrinkage of 
time and space factors, as they relate to all- 
out war, may well be such as to materially 
reduce, if not actually cancel out, the time 
honored advantage of the initiative, with 
the obvious result that no one can win in 
all-out nuclear war. However the hidden 
danger is that such reasoning does not lend 
itself to limited war, a fact which obviously 
increases the probability of this type of 
military operation. 

But, gentlemen, the objectives of national 
security are not new, since from the dawn 
of history men have sought answers to the 
vexing problems entailed in both victory in 
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war, and in the balancing of the power which 
deters war. Invariably, through the cen- 
turies, nations have been offered panaceas 
which propose an extremely simple solution 
to one of the most complex problems human 
beings encounter during their short stay on 
earth, the phenomenon of war; and just as 
often as the prophets offer a simplified rem- 
edy for sale, so often do many, people, and 
nations, buy it. Perhaps this is because 
we all yearn for a cheap and easy way out 
of any problem and particularly if it is one 
so complex that we just don't understand 
it, and so serious as to threaten the actual 
survival of all mankind, 

This historical panacea, the all Inclusive 
simple solution of which I speak, and the 
one which is so dangerous to our security, 
is the famed but fallacious one weapon con- 
cept. Whether it be the theory that the 
Maginot Line begins where it is required, 
and ends where it is no longer needed; or 
whether it be security only through air 
power, or security through sea power, or 
security through land power, the end prod- 
uct is the same, convincing the taxpayer 
that this is really the only safe way to pro- 
tect himself and h®& country, and further- 
more, that I can get it for you cheaper. 

I doubt the need to tell this audience 
that it just isn’t so. Since I am sure you 
will agree that history has a rather remark- 
able record for repeating itself, perhaps you 
will permit me to offer some proof of my 
contention. 

The East Indian General Porus relled upon 
the one weapon concept in his use of ele- 
phants against the Graeco-Macedonian 
Army, but he was defeated by Alexander's 
infantry-cavalry team. The ballista ended 
the security of the walled city. The cross- 
bow and the English longbow finished the 
domination of the battlefield by the knight 
in shining armor, Until the advent of the 
atomic bomb, gunpowder had caused the 
greatest ferment in the history of man’s 
contemplation of war, yet it did not prove 
to be the one weapon solution it was pre- 
dicted to be at the time of its discovery. 
At the time of the Russo-Turkish War in 
1877 the leading candidate for the bigger 
bang for the buck solution was artillery 
and the massive weight of shells concept. 

German planning for World War I was 
dominated by the one weapon theory in the 
form of the fixed idea. Like Douhet, 
Bomber“ Harris, and our own Billy Mitchell, 
Von Schlieffen believed that one big battle— 
a super Cannae, the 1914 version of today's 
10-minute war—would decide the future 
war because such a battle would annihilate 
the bulk of the enemy forces in the opening 
phase of the war, would paralyze the will of 
the enemy, and, correspondingly, the will of 
its allies, and hence victory could be won 
quickly and relatively cheaply. 

So Germany went down the road to war 
committed to a fixed strategy—a one-shot 
proposition which, if anything should go 
wrong, could lead only to defeat. And 
something did go wrong because Von Schlief- 
tens single-mindedness disregarded not only 
the demographic, technological, and indus- 
trial factors which affect the war effort of 
great powers * but also the political 
and psychological forces which are apt to 
make peoples fight even against hopeless 
odds—witness Hungary. 

Now let's take a hasty look at the Second 
World War where German planning took 
into account the lessons of the first war and 
we find not only cooperation among all arms 
and services on the ground—but also excel- 
lent air-ground cooperation. German suc- 
cess in the battle of France was due to the 
close cooperation of all weapons and espe- 
cially the expert handling of the then latest 
modern arms—airpower, alrborne ground 
troops, and armor, 

Even this planning, however, overlooked 
the need for the third leg of the power 
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stool—and without which it cannot stand— 
that is the sea, because of Hitler's lack of 
appreciation of sea power, the German 
Wehrmacht arrived at the English Channel 
in June of 1940 with tremendous ground-air 
capabilities, but with extremely limited naval 
capabilities. Goering assured Hitler that the 
German Air Force would eliminate the need 
for naval power, but the march of events 
again proved the error of the single-idea (or 
One weapon) strategy, so Hitler turned away 
from the channel and began planning the 
assault on Russia. 

Thus the fixed iden people, whether they 
be soldiers or sailors or airmen are always 
Tunning into unforeseen circumstances since 
that is a part of war itself. No truer words 
have been written in this regard than those 
of the brilliant British military historian, 
Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, who wrote: “It is abso- 
lutely true in war, were other things equal, 
that. numbers—whether of men, artillery 
shells, aerial bombs, or ships—would be su- 
preme. Yet it is also absolutely true that 
other things are never equal and can never 
be equal. There is always a difference, and 
it is the differences which by begging to dif- 
Ter—so frequently throw all calculations to 
the winds.” 

Now let me reiterate please that the ob- 
Jectives of power for peace are not new, nor 
are the problems inherent in their attain- 
Ment. As a matter of fact, far too few of us 
realize that there is really nothing new 
about the whole international situation. Let 
me prove it, please—and I quote: “Russia is 
now the avowed and acknowledged cham- 
Pion of monarchy against democracy and 
constituted authority, however acquired— 
she favors imperial supremacy of strong 
States over their weaker neighbors, against 
all claims for political independence, and 
against all striving for separate nationality. 
She has crushed the heroic Hungarian. 
Whether the rumors of her being about to 
€ngage in fresh enterprises be well or ill 
founded, it is certain that recent events 
have fearfully augmented the power of the 
Russian empire, which even previously had 
been the object of well-founded anxiety to 
all of Western Europe. 

“It was truly stated, ‘the acquisitions 
Which Russia has made within the last 64 
years, are equal in extent and Importance to 
the whole empire she had in Europe before 
that time. In 64 years she has advanced her 
frontier 850 miles foward Vienna, Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, and Paris; she has ap- 
Proached 450 miles nearer to Constantinople; 
since that time she has stretched herself 
forward about 1,000 miles toward India, and 
the same distance toward the capital of 
Persia.” 

“Such had been the recent advances of 
Russia; and the events of the last few years, 
by weakening and disuniting all her Euro- 
pean neighbors, have immeasurably aug- 
mented the relative superiority of the Rus- 
slan empire over all the other continental 
Powers. 

“With a population exceeding 60 millions, 
all implicitly obeying the impulse of a single 
ruling mind; with a standing army 1 million 
strong; with powerful fleets on the Baltic 
and Black Seas; with a skillful host of diplo- 
matic agents planted in every court, and 
among every tribe; with the confidence which 
Unexpected success creates, and the sagacity 
which long experience fosters, Russia now 
raps with an armed right hand the tangled 
thread of European politics, and issues her 
mandate as the arbitress of the movements 
Of the age.” 

Gentlemen, that analysis of the interna- 
tional situation—and I did not quote it out 
of context—was written by Sir Edward 
Creasy—when?—108 years ago. 

However the problem seems new to us be- 
Cause for the first time in our history we 
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find ourselves in the position of world lead- 
ership among the free nations. I think you 
would agree that we did not consciously 
seek such a dominant role—but rather that 
we inherited it as the inevitable result of 
our phenomenal physical growth in terms of 
industrial might. But regardless of how we 
acquired this uncomfortable position, the 
fact is—like it or not—we have it. And 
with it, all the headaches, heartaches, and 
pocketbook aches that seem to be an in- 
separable part of it, I believe, too, you will 
egree that although our country is generally 
physically capable of meeting its new mis- 
sion—that by and large—there is consider- 
able reason to doubt that our mental atti- 
tude toward it, and our willingness to do 
something about it, have developed at an 
appropriate pace. Now permit me please to 
show you why there is reason for such doubt, 

On the mental attitude. Did you know 
that the union wage scale for Mr. Hoffa's 
teamsters (which include carpenters, plumb- 
ers, electricians, bricklayers, and truck- 
drivers) is over 10 percent greater than the 
average salary paid to professors, and I re- 
peat professors, not teachers, at this univer- 
sity (University of Florida) (Miami Univer- 
sity), A and M., Florida State, FSC, and the 
University at Stetson? 

Did you know that in 1956 we spent over 
$15 billion for the pleasures of drinking and 
smoking and less than $11 billion for all of 
our public elementary and secondary 
schools? Did you know that we spent less 
than one-tenth as much on our public 
schools as we did on government? Did you 
know that only 2 cents of our Federal tax 
dollar goes for education, all types? Did 
you know that the annual bill for crime ts 
over 350 percent of that for all educations? 
And last, but not least in importance from 
@ military standpoint, in the third United 
States Army area, which includes the States 
of Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, 
the Army rejection rate for failing mental 
tests is well over 25 percent? And all this 
all this—despite the fact that 1 hour of 
public education costs only as much as a 
single milk shake. 

Equally shocking to me were the statistics 
reported by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion concerning one of the most impor- 
tant (if not the most important) politico- 
military problems that our Government has 
ever faced. The question posed was (and I 
quote): “Based upon what you have heard 
or read, are you satisfied or dissatisfled with 
the way Eisenhower and Dulles have handled 
the Israel-Egypt problem?“ Now the answer 
quite naturally followed the usual party pat- 
tern as regards the yeas and nays, with the 
independents—again quite naturally—being 

„about halfway between the two extremes. 
But, believe it or not, some one-third of the 
people queried, and remember this was a 
cross-section reaction, taking into account 
education, geographical region, and 
factors, some one-third of the people queried, 
whether Democrats, Republicans, or inde- 
pendents, stated that they just had no 
opinion. Thus approximately one-third of us 
Just had no opinion regarding an issue which 
the majority who did haye an opinion about 
believed to be of such magnitude that the 
end result would be war. 

Now, as regards our willingness, as Indi- 
viduals, to do something about it, our most 
potent individual weapon in this feld is of 
course the usé of our vote. Do we use our 
weapons? Now hear this, and you probably 
will not believe it. Did you know that in the 
last national election, for every 6 people who 
yoted there were 4 who could have but falled 
to do so? Did you know that in the 1954 
Florida State election (the last one involving 
purely State issues) that for every 3 voting 
there were 7 who failed to exercise their fran- 
chise? Did you know that in the 1954 county 


. 


other 
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election for the second largest county in the 
State (and remember that the county is the 
very taproot of our political system) that 
for every 10 eligible, 1 actually voted? 

And finally, for the second largest city in 
the State, the percentage of eligible voters 
who stayed away from the polls at the last 
municipal election was 95 percent. 

But I really wonder if we should expect 
anything else, when so many of us are prone 
to read our daily papers by merely scanning 
the front page, devouring the society page 
and the sports page, and particularly the 
comic page, and very carefully preserving the 
editorial page for the prime purpose of wrap- 
ping tomorrow's garbage. 

Is it really any wonder, then, that indi- 
viduals and nations fall victim to the hyster- 
ical preachings of a highly organized and 
vociferous fanatical minority who say we can 
only afford, and we really only need afford, 
history and the foreseeable future to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, but one weapon. And 
I don’t care what the weapon, whether it be 
in terms of armies, navies, or alr forces, or 
missiles, or nuclear weapons, or conventional 
weapons, believe me no thinking soldier, sail- 
or, or airman subscribes to this one weapon, 
this all the eggs in one basket“ concept, On 
the contrary, they are in complete agreement 
that the United States must certainly re- 
tain the capability to ight the one big war, 
to massively retaliate, tf you will, but also 
that we can and must afford a readiness for 
the far more likely types of war which means 
the small war, or the limited war, or the 
brush-fire war, or the police action!“ —as 
Korea was termed. 

Now permit me, please, to conclude by re- 
minding you that these are difficult times in- 
deed, these days of missile problems and 
summit meeting problems; these hectic days 
of off again, on again in terms of interna- 
tional tensions * * these days when it 
seems that the only drink ever served at the 
the international cocktail party is that nau- 
seating mixture of vodka and vitriol, all 
combine to make us wonder not only just 
where we are, but also where we are going. 
The best answer that I have seen is con- 
tained in an article entitled “To Freedom 
and Back,” which I believe is the best guid- 
ance for you who are about to inherit these 
problems. It was to the effect that the rise 
and fall of civilizations ls a weighty matter 
that has engaged the scholars all through 
the ages and that ft has a particular fasci- 
nation for those of us who are concerned 
about the future of our own spectacularly 
successful political and economic system. 

One such cosmic speculator, Chairman H. 
W. Prentis, Jr., of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
reduced the rise-and-fall cycle to the follow- 
ing simple pattern, which goes like this, and 
mark it well: ? 

From bondage to spiritual faith. 

From spiritual faith to courage. 

From courage to freedom. 

From freedom to abundance. 

From abundance to selfishness. 

From selfishness to complacency. 

- From complacency to apathy. 

From apathy to fear. 

From fear to dependency. 

From dependency back to bondage. 

It is, of course, left to you to decide wheth- 
er Mr. Prentis's cycle fits your own country 
and, if so, at precisely which stage we now 
find ourselves. 

But of one point you may feel reasonably 
sure, When the economists, and the political 
strategists, and the materialistic thinkers 
get all through with their learned discus- 
sions, they are obliged to deal with factors 
that just cannot be shown on a chart or a 
graph. These are the spiritual factors * * * - 
the courage, the determination, the selfish- 
ness, and the fear * * *. They are what will 
really determine which way you go, how far 
you go, and how fast you go. 
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Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a week 
ago the Senate, in effect, added one 
more star to the American flag. In its 
action the Senate responded to the over- 
whelming wish of the American people. 
Incidentally, it, fulfilled the commit- 
ment of both the Republican and the 
Democratic national platform promises 
to the American people. Beyond that, 
it responded to an American pledge as 
old as the Territory of Alaska itself, 

In the closing moments of the debate 
on Alaskan statehood, my able senior 
colleague from California, the minority 
leader of the Senate [Mr. Know Lanp], 
told the Senate that we should not stop 
with a job half done, and reminded the 
Senate that a commitment had been 
made by both major parties to add a 
50th star to our flag by giving the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii statehood status, I 
agree. 

The San Diego Union, an estimable 
California newspaper, makes pointed 
reference to our commitment to the 
Territory of Hawaii in an editorial pub- 
lished on June 25. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the San Diego Union of June 25, 
z 1958] 
MAKE IT AN EvEN 50—HAWA DESERVES A 
CHANCE, Too 

The Senate shortly will vote on whether 
to accept a House bill that would make 
Alaska the 49th State. 

The President, the platforms of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties and the 
majority of people interviewed in public- 
opinion polls are in favor of admitting the 
Arctic Circle Territory as a sister State, 
And there is much merit in the proposal. 

The admission of either Alaska or Ha- 
waii—or both—has long presented Congress 
with complex and delicate problems, In the 
case of Alaska it has been argued that the 
‘Territory's relatively few industries would not 
be able to support a State government if 
large Federal investments were withdrawn. 
The same argument has been presented in 
relation to the Territory’s small population— 
Just a little over 200,000 with about one- 
fourth of this figure in military service. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
would have to cede huge Federal reserves 
to the new State—102,550,000 acres under 
the House bill. But despite these apparent 
drawbacks, it must be admitted there is a 
good case for Alaskan statehood. In part, 
this case is made up of the tremendous un- 
developed mineral wealth that might be 
realized under a State government. But 
in the main, this case is made up by the 
will of the people of Alaska who have 
dreamed of joining the Union almost since 
the United States acquired the territory 
from Russia 91 years ago. 

Hawall's battle for stateh has been 
aggravated by a Red rash. Co unist sym- 
pathizers in the labor movement on the 
islands—within the International Long- 
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shoremen’s and Warehousemen's Union in 
particular—have caused some people to ex- 
press concern that America would be ad- 
mitting a State with a large percentage of 
its citizens under Red sway. 

But President Eisenhower and Senator 
KNOwLaND, Republican of California, evi- 
dently believe worry over communism should 
no longer be a factor in considering Hawaii's 
admission to the Union. 

Hawaii's half million population contrib- 
utes $141 million a year to the Internal 
Revenue Service in various forms of taxes, 
This is more than the share of nine other 
States already in the Union. America has 
always. believed that taxation should have 
representation. 

Senator KNOwLAND is right in urging that, 
if Alaska be made a State, Hawaii be ad- 
mitted also. l 

For years it had been assumed that Hawaii 
would be admitted first, but, through the 
vagaries of politics, it appears Alaska will 
beat her to it. 

But it seems certain that there will be 50 
stars in the flag, come One or more sessions 
of Congress, 


Observations by Leading Journalists on 
Ethics and Morality in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or - 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
events now under investigation by the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, centering largely 
around Mr. Sherman Adams, have led 
to a healthy revival of interest and wide- 
spread analysis of the whole fleld of pro- 
priety and morality in our public affairs. 
In this public discussion, one of the most 
thoughtful comments recently has ‘come 
from Mr. Ernest K. Lindley in his col- 
umn Washington Tides in Newsweek for 
July 7, 1958. Ernest Lindley has long 
been known as one of the ablest and most 
penetrating commentators on our na- 
tional scene. I am particularly pleased 
that Mr. Lindley made reference, in his 
list of major issues and possible solutions, 
to my own proposals for a conflicts-of- 
interest code covering both the executive 
branch and Congress, and for Govern- 
ment financing of certain political cam- 
paign expenditures, 

Mr. President, similar intelligent and 
thoughtful discussions of these issues 
have also appeared in several issues of 
that fine national newspaper, the Chris- 
tion Science Monitor, over the past few 
weeks. On June 28, 1958, for example, 
the Monitor carried a lead editorial, en- 
titled “Setting Higher Standards” and an 
essay on Washington ethics, by Courtney 
Sheldon. Mr. Sheldon's piece refers to 
President Eisenhower's comments on 
campaign contributions, and to my own 
comments on the President's statement. 
Further, Mr. President, I have recently 
been sent a copy of a very complimentary 
editorial which appeared in the Cleve- 
land News of Friday, June 27, on the 
subject of my ‘recent comments in the 
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Senate on the issues brought to public 
attention by the occasion involving Mr. 
Adams, 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn by Mr. Lindley, the editorials from 
the Cleveland News and Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and a portion of Mr. Shel- 
don's column, also from the Christian 
Science Monitor, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From Newsweek of July 7, 1958] 
WASHINGTON TIDES 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

‘ ADAMS: THE REAL ISSUES 

The Sherman Adams controversy is stimu- 
lating many searching questions about eth- 
ics and propriety in public office. Many 
are not directly related to the particular 
facts of his case. Indeed, most of them are 
old questions which have never been solved 
and would not be solved by the resignation 
of Adams. (I assume that he will go. By 
remaining in the White House he would 
impose a heavy political burden on the Re- 
publican Party and vitiate much that the 
President has said and done to maintain & 
high standard of propriety.) 

Among the larger questions revived by 
the Adams case and deserving of careful 
examination are; 

1. The acceptance of gifts by the Presi- 
dent. No one has seriously suggested that 
any President, in recent times at least, has 
been influenced by such gifts, whether from 
visiting chiefs of state or Prime Ministers, 
admirers and friends, people who want pub- 
licity, or individuals who merely hope for a 
letter of thanks signed by the President. 
But if it is wrong for other publie officials 
to accept substantial gifts, what makes it 
right for the President and his wife to do 
so? All ceremonial gifts from foreign gov- 
ernments should, it seems to me, be re- 
garded as public property to be assigned, 
when the President leaves office, to a mu- 
seum. Other gifts should be on to 
charitable enterprises or auctioned off for 
their benefit. The donors would still get 
the publicity and the thanks from the Chief 
Executive. The same practices should apply 
to gifts to the Vice President, 

2. The gap in ethical requirements be- 
tween Congress and the executive branch. 
Cabinet members, for example, usually must 
divest themselves of ownership in enter- 
prises dealing with the departments which 
they administer. Senators and Representa- > 
tives may legislate to their own financial 
advantage, direct or indirect. They are not 
even required to disclose their investments 
or other business connections, Senator 
Neverrcer has offered a bill to subject 
Members of Congress to approximately the 
same conflict-of-interest code already ap- 
plying to executive appointees. That is a 
reasonable objective, although Congress will 
do nothing about it unless pressed by the 
public. At the same time, it may be de- 
sirable to modify slightly the code for cer- 
tain executive appointees, to make it less 
difficult for the President to obtain the 
services of good men who cannot affomti to 
liquidate their investments or sever all their 
business connections. 

3. Better ways of financing political cam- 
paigns, to lessen the obligations of elec 
public officials to particular individuals and 
special interests. This is a familiar /prob- 
lem, to which hardly anybody claims to hav® 
a satisfactory answer. The movement to en- 
courage small contributions by rank-and-file 
party members may help, And, once again, & 
few people are talking about Government 
financing of campaigns. 
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4. Provision of adequate travel and other 
expense allowances for Members of Congress 
and appointees of the executive branch. 

5. The pressures, direct or implied, on Goy- 
ernment regulatory agencies from Congress 
as well as the executive branch, Under what 
circumstances and in what ways is it proper 
for the White House, a Cabinet member, a 
Senator, or a Congressman to approach regu- 
latory agencies? A few of these agencies are 
almost inevitably subject to heavy political 
pressures because they give or transfer valu- 
able rights, The only way to relieve these 
pressures may be to change the system of 
awarding the plums—perhaps through com- 
Petitive public bidding. 

The need is clear 


These are only a few of the fields in which 
higher, or at least clearer and more uniform, 
standards of ethics are needed. The need 
has been illuminated by incidents month 
after month in year after year. The more 
shocking disclosures often have led to partial 
reforms. But there remain realms poorly 
charted by either law or custom, or with dif- 
fering standards between the executive 
branch and Congress and even within the 
executive branch. The men who take the 
lead in laying down more precise guidlines 
Would reap political credit. One of them 
should be the President. The hapless Adams, 
On the basis of his experience, might have 
some constructive suggestions. 


[From the Cleveland News of June 27, 1958] 
MORALITY IN PUBLIC Lire 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, liberal Dem- 
ocrat from Oregon, raised a brave voice in 
the Senate this week. He said he'd like to 
See less unctuous breast-beating in Congress 
Over rugs, hotel bills, vicuna, and deep- 
freezes, less moralizing by Members of Con- 
gress at everyone but themselves. 

Quick to maintain he’s not extenuating 
Sherman Adams’ imprudence, Senator NEU- 
BERGER sald the top presidential assistant is 
merely one victim of a system under which 
the spending of large sums of money on 
Politics and on politicians is widely taken for 
Branted and he would like to see the poli- 
ticians in Washington do something about 
the system. 

Senator NEUBERGER argued that presidential 
and congressional elections ought to be freed 
from massive contributions which often in- 
volve fayor-hungry money. He also argued 
that Members of Congress should apply the 
Same laws against conflict of interest to 
themselves that they apply to others in Gov- 
ernment and to provide for disclosure of 
their own gifts and outside income. 

What the Oregon Senator would like to see 
happen is about as dificult of attainment as 
Pouring a bucket of water in the ocean to 
raise the tide. But it was courageously be- 
spoken, nevertheless. 

It was an instance of what could be called 
the blunting of the nice edge which should 
determine sharply what is right and what 
is wrong in public life., The blunting Is not 
Confined to Mr. Adams alone, but extends 
equally well to Members of Cogress, ac- 
cording to Senator NEUBERGER, It seems safe 
to say at this point that there is more laxity 
concerning public integrity than existed a 
generation or two ago. And some Members 
Of Congress, prone to point fingers of scorn 
at others’ conduct, do not themselves have 
lily-white hands. 

Take just one example—those long and ex- 
Pensive junkets Members of Congress take to 
all parts of the world—and around !t—under 
One guise or another. Many of them haul 
their families along for the joyride at the 
taxpayers’ expense. Congress keeps these ex- 
pense accounts secret. They run into a lot 
Of money annually. 


When Congress starts to find fault with 


r 


the conduct of others—even if merited—it 
would be in a much sounder position if its 
own hands were clean. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 28, 1958] 
SETTING HIGHER STANDARDS 

We hope the current excitement over mis- 
use of influence in Washington will result 
in effective reforms. It will if the American 
people keep their eye single on that purpose. 

They should be diverted nelther by efforts 
to justify lapses in the White House by lapses 
in Congress, nor by partisan maneuvers, nor 
by. the tendency to substitute sensation for 
practicable legislation. 

Two of the latest developments are of 
little help. The wild but so far unsup- 
ported charges by John Fox do nothing to 
clear up the Adams case. And the Harris 
committee, by recklessly breaking a House 
rule requiring prior private examination of 
defamatory allegations, has damaged its own 
value as an instrument of reform. 

Vice President Nixon’s statement that it 
is the duty of Congressmen to intercede 
for constituents having business with regu- 
latory agencies goes much too far in taking 
the heat off Congress to look at the beam in 
its own eye. Nor, so long as Congress holds 
the tremendous weapons of its investigating 
power and the control of the purse, can we 
accept his view that such intervention is 
required to prevent bureaucratic dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. Nrxon’s criterion—whether interven- 
tion is in the public interest—is useful. It 
could form the basis for helpful judgments 
by the public and for legislation designed 
to set higher standards. One of the great 
needs is to determine what types of inter- 
cession are necessary and what are harmful. 

Applying the Nixon test to the Adams- 
Goldfine relationship there is considerable 
evidence that the Boston industrialist's cases 
were adversely decided by Federal agencies 
despite Mr. Adams’ friendship, But it is by 
no means clear that he received no more 
attention than would a citizen having no 
White House connections. And surely Mr. 
Adams's acceptance of expensive favors was 
not only imprudent but destructive of the 
“hound 's tooth” standards of official conduct 
President Eisenhower promised. 

While the public interest was not, so far 
as current evidence shows, damaged in the 
sense of monetary loss, other injury has been 
incurred. The value of avoiding even the 
appearance of evil is less tangible but very 
real in the fight to raise standards and set 
good examples. 

But Sherman Adams should not be the 
only one asked to uphold this banner. Con- 
gress polices everybody else, but does vir- 
tually nothing to police itself. Indeed, it is 
usually quick to cover up. Few members 
could claim that they do not make mistakes 
about what is in the public interest.“ Sen- 
ator NeuBERcER deserves commendation for 
urging adoption of a much stricter code for 
Congress. Better defined standards could 
help officials and public. 

Possibly immediate efforts for reform 
should be centered on protecting the regu- 
latory agencies from wrongful influence 
either by business, White House, or Con- 
gress. Even requiring interventions to be 
made in writing and put on the record 
would help. Broadening and tightening 
conflict-of-interest laws would help. Some 
of the agencies’ codes have been improved 
and appointment of better men is a basic 
need. And it should be possible to develop 
a far higher standard all through business 
and official lire in the matter of gifts and 
campaign contributions, The latter can be 
corrupting in a big way. 

The prime essential is to insure 
that every bit of present public indigna- 
tion be translated into actual reforms, : 
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From the Christian Science Monitor of June 
28, 1958] 


WASHINGTON ErnHics 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 
AN INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


President Eisenhower, who has a tremen- 
dous stake in the outcome of Mr. Adams's 
trials, has not urged reform of the campaign 
contribution system. 

In fact, he stated while defending Mr. 
Adams that, in general, the acceptance of 
gifts by an office seeker “to further his pol- 
itical career” is “understood, accepted, and 
approved.” 

This is not accepted as the final word 
even in Congress, as the objection of Sena- 
tor RICHARD NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, 
to the President's statement has indicated. 
The Senator says that reforms which would 
lessen the dependence of office seekers on 
Special interest groups are needed. 

There is more latent sentiment for re- 
form of this nature in Congress than ap- 
pears on the surface. It will take an in- 
formed and aroused public opinion to bring 
it into the light, 


Nineteen Hundred and Seventy Without 
Arms Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, ear- 
lier this year the Special Project Com- 
mittee on Security Through Arms Con- 
trol of the National Planning Associa- 
tion published a thought-provoking re- 
port entitled, “1970 Without Arms Con- 
trol,” This report was the subject of an 
excellent editorial in the May 14, 1958, 
issue of the Albany (Ga.) Herald, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Seventy WITHOUT 
> ARMS CONTROL 

Since Soviet Russian evidences of good 
faith have been completely lacking in vir- 
tually all postwar negotiations with the 
United States, there necessarily is incom- 
prehension on the part of a great many 
Americans when Washington persists in its 
efforts to reach some form of armaments 
control agreement with the Red colossus. 
But any tendency to regard the present 
impasse as hopeless necessarily must be 
measured against the certain knowledge 
that the longer some start is delayed in 
this direction, the more difficult effective 
control of the horrendous new superweap- 
ons becomes, 

Essentially, this is the meaning of a new 
report by a committee of the National 
Planning Association. Addressing them- 
selves to the possibility of 1970 without 
arms control, these experts reach unde- 
niably gloomy conclusions, They project 
both sides of weapons systems development, 
exploring submarine-based missiles, suit- 
case bombs and toxicological warfare with 
their increasing protection problems; the 
spread of nuclear weapons capabilities to 
additional countries, making identification 
of the source of any attack far more doubt- 
ful than at present, and the use of space 
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for military purposes particularly for sur- 
veillance. This study is concerned with de- 
picting the problem, not with f 
specific.answers. It anticipates, in the light 
of present- knowledge, the development of 
new defensive weapons, and it points to the 
danger to all humanity growing with the 
concept of automatic retaliation which may 
eliminate the employment of all discretion. 
The picture thus painted is unrelievedly 
dolorous. 

But if the committee of planners does 
not recommend, it does recognize currént 
pitfalls in the path of armaments control 
and eventual disarmament. In this con- 
nection, it observes: “A disarmament agree- 
ment can be worse than useless unless it 
provides for safeguards against violations 
and unless it effectively assures national 
security. Its purpose is to diminish, not 
increase, risks. However, it would be grossly 
unrealistic for any nation to assume that 
no risks inhere in the present situation. 
There are too many risks in the present 
situation to rely on a leisurely pursuit for 
perfection, in the vague distant future. In- 
deed, each year’s delay sees further develop- 
ments of military technology which, in turn, 
makes a fair and workable agreement harder 
to reach.” 

The National Planning Association thus 
endorses the present United States policy 


which has the dual goals of (1) seeking some 


sort of control on the armaments race, pro- 
vided ironclad guarantees can be set up to 
prevent cheating, and (2) keeping the United 
States armed to the teeth against any even- 
tuality in the interim. This is not the most 
optimistic of policies, it is true. But ad- 
mittedly it is grimly realistic. By all odds, 
it is the only policy which any degree of 
sanity can sanction in the mad world in 
which we live. 


Col. John C. Nickerson, United States 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there was published in the 
Huntsville, Ala., Times an Associated 
Press article with a Washington dateline 
which carried the headline “Nickerson 
Gets Top Staff Post in Caribbean,” and 
in the same issue of the Huntsville Times 
was an editorial entitled “Colonel Nick- 
erson Restored.” Both the article and 
the editorial refer to Col. John Nicker- 
son, who was banished by the Army a 
year ago to a post of relative insignifi- 
cance at a very poor station for one of 
our leading missile experts. I think the 
editorial and news article make interest- 
ing reading, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

NICKERSON Gets ToP Starr Posr IN CARIB- 
BEAN—SEcuRITY CLEARANCE Is RESTORED; 
COLONEL Must Pay Rest or FINE 
Wasutneton.—Col. John C. Nickerson is 

being restored to a position of command au- 

thority—but away from the Army missile 
program. 
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Nickerson, a decorated veteran of World 
War II, was convicted a year ago of leaking 
technically secret information in an effort to 
win support for the Army in a rivalry with 
the Air Force over missiles. ~- 

The colonel, then in a major post at the 
Army Balistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, 
was sentenced by a court-martial to pay a 
$1,500 fine and to forfeit command authority 
for 1 year. 

The Army said yesterday Nickerson will 
take over next Tuesday as ordnance officer of 
its Caribbean command with headquarters 
in the Panama Canal Zone. At the same 
time, Nickerson will get back full security 
clearance which was taken from him after 
his conviction and assignment to a minor 
job. 

The 42-year-old West Pointer, who was 
decorated for bravery under fire in World 
War II, has spent the last year in a routine 
job at Fort Amador, Canal Zone, inspecting 
construction work. 

The Army said that the orders assigning 
Nickerson to a senior staff position in the 
Caribbean Command confer the same execu- 
tive authority as any Army colonel, meaning 
he is restored to full command authority. 

He will issue necessary instructions re- 
garding ordnance matters, in the name of 
the commanding general of the Caribbean 
Command, to all units of that command. 

The Army said that on the day Nickerson 
takes over his new assignment his top secret 
security clearance will be restored. 

In addition to the suspension of rank au- 
thority for 1 year, the military court sen- 
tenced Nickerson to pay a fine of $1,500 in 
monthly installments of $100. He will con- 
tinue to pay these installments until the 
full amount is satisfied. 

There remains on his record the formal 
reprimand signed by Lt. Gen, Thomas 
Hickey, then commanding general of the 
Third Army which conyented the court- 
martial. 

At Knoxville, lawyer Ray Jenkins, who de- 
fended Nickerson in the court-martial trial, 
said he hoped Nickerson would be returned 
to the rocket and missile field. 

“I know for a fact Dr. Wernher von Braun 
wants him and needs him back on his 
team,” Jenkins asserted. “This is a critical 
time. Russia is far ahead of us. It's tima 
for us to forget our petty differences * * 
and use all the talent we have available.” 

—. 7 
COLONEL NICKERSON RESTORED 


Friends here of Colonel and Mrs. John 
Nickerson will be delighted with the news 
that the security ban on him is being lifted, 
and that in a few days he will be restored to 
Tull rights of command on the staff of the 
United States commanding general of the 
Caribbean Sea area. 

In a few days he will have completed his 
year in the doghouse for leaking military še- 
crets while assigned to Redstone arsenal. 

A zealous patriot, he may have overstepped 
the bounds of Army discipline, but there can 
be little doubt the fight he waged saved the 
Jupiter missile from the scrap heap to which 
it was doomed by the relentless war waged 
against it by its opponents. 

How wise he was has been demonstrated by 
its subsequent usefulness in putting up Ex- 
plorers I and III into orbit. Had the Penta- 
gon not been so blind and prejudiced, the 
United States could have had the unique dis- 
tinction of being the first into outer space by 
some 6 months. As it was, the Russians won 
this with Sputnik I, lofted into orbit last 
November 4. In desperation, Redstone be- 
latedly was given permission to repeat the 
Soviet achievement. 

The name of Colonel Nickerson will always 
be linked with the Jupiter, which Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun and his team designed and 
perfected, for the public believes that he 
saved it. 


July 8 
The Defense of Sherman Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Defense of Adams,” writ- 
ten by Walter Lippmann, and published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of July 8, 1958. 

Mr. Lippmann is one of the most dis- 
criminating observers of governmental 
affairs in this country. His profound 
understanding of our Government and 
society enables him to select, from -the 
vast mass of confusing data, which cus- 
tomarily accompanies public events, the 
1 or 2 aspects of the matter having real 
significance. 

I recommend his article to the reading 
of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DEFENSE or ADAMS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Thus far, the defense of Sherman Adams, 
as managed from the White House, has 
silenced the President on a moral issue about 
which it is his special and peculiar duty to 
speak out and give the country a lead. The 
crucial question about Governor Adams is 
not in the field of statutory law, It does 
not turn on whether there was a corrupt 
relationship between Adams and Goldfine 
which could be dealt with in a court. The 
question posed by the hotel bills is in the 
field of manners—that Is to say, what con- 
duct is becoming to a gentieman who sits at 
the right hand of the President of the 
United States. 

It is the special duty of any President to 
answer such a question. And in view of all 
that he has had to say about leading @ 
crusade to clean up Washington, it is the 
peculiar duty of this President to answer the 
question. But Mr. Eisenhower has evaded it. 
As matters stand after his public statements, 
his moral judgment is that it was impru- 
dent of Adams to accept Goldfine's contribu- 
tions to his living expenses, but since there 
is no evidence that any law has been vio- 
lated, the Incident ought to be considered as 
closed. In accepting Goldfine’s money no 
serious offense has been committed, so we 
are asked to believe, as long as there is no 
legal proof that Adams repaid Goldfine by 
obtaining special favors from a Government 
agency. 

It is not possible to close the incident on 
this point and at this level. For that would 
mean that on the authority of the President 
and with the consent of the country, the 
standard of official conduct in the White 
House had been greatly lowered and loosened. 
The rule would be that money can be ac- 
cepted from interested parties provided noth- 
ing is done to repay them. This is not good 
enough for the President in the White House, 
and it impairs the dignity of his office to 
have to discuss it at all. 

The most compelling reason for refusing to 

*let the incident be closed is the moral dam- 
age which is being done by the defense and 
the apologies that are being inspired from 
the White House, 

The argument that money may be accepted 
provided nothing is glven in return is an 
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attempt to befuddle the real issue. It con- 
cenls the main point, which is that what is 
Customary and perhaps tolerable elsewhere 
may be intolerable in the close official fam- 
ily of the President. Of those who are at 
the top, the country has a right to demand a 
self-imposed standard of conduct which is 
much higher than the laws against bribery 
and graft. That was in essence the principle 
on which General Eisenhower ran for Presi- 
dent in 1952. 

The ultimate power of the state cannot be 
entrusted to men whose conception of pub- 
lic virtue is that their integrity is adequate 
if they cannot be convicted of crime. It is 
not asking too much that in the highest 
Places men must be an example of what 
ought to be the general practice, They can- 
not excuse themselves by saying that in fact 
they have done only as many others have 
done. 

It is a very demoralizing argument, which 
has been urged since the disclosures, that 
everybody is doing it, and so why set up a 
hypocritical outcry because one more official 
is found to be doing it. This cynical 
Apology is not in fact true. 

Everybody in the Government Is not doing 
it. In politics and in business there is, as 
we all know, a big trade in influence, and a 
great deal of loose conduct. But once we 
adopt the view that loose conduct can be 
tolerated by the President in the White 
House, we have surrendered and we have 
quit in the unending struggle for good 
government. 

The line taken by the defense is a greater 
injury to the country than the original 
Offense itself—than the hotel bills and the 
telephone calls. Governor Adams, having 
confessed to imprudence, to what is un- 
deniably loose conduct, can only be re- 
tained in the White House by tearing down 
the higher standards of conduct. Such a 
defense, if it prevailed, would be a moral 
disaster. 


The Lebanon Trap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Lebanon Trap,” from the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, whose very 
able editor is Edward J. Meeman, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue LEBANON Trap 

Any day the United States may be maneu- 
Vered Into military intervention to protect 
American citizens and save the legal Leba- 
Nese Government from overthrow by Moscow 
and Nasser-alded revolutionists. 

Such intervention could be disastrous. It 
Would turn most of the Arab world against 
us, It could precipitate a general Middle 
Eastern watr—which Moscow and Cairo 
threaten—and perhaps even a world war. 

Washington is trying to avoid involvement, 
For over a month it has been pleading with 
Nasser to call off his dogs, and meanwhile it 
has been leaning over backward not to offend 


The net result of Washington's efforts has 
been to give Nasser and the Reds more time 
to infiltrate Lebanon, arm the rebels, and 
intensify radio pressure on the Lebanese 
People to accept a Nasser puppet regime. 
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Meanwhile Washington has sent the 6th 
Fleet, and its reinforced marines, into the 
eastern Mediterranean to deal with an emer- 
gency if all else falls. 

But our Government has not done the one 
thing which could prevent separate Ameri- 
can military intervention, or would reduce 
the disastrous effects if that becomes neces- 
sary. This is to lead the movement for a 
United Nations police force to save Lebanon. 

The handful of U. N. observers, belatedly 
sent to Lebanon, lack either the force or 
authority to seal the 150-mile frontier. 
Every day more Nasser infiltrators and Red 
arms flow across, undeterred by the presence 
of U. N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
in Beirut and his planed visit to Cairo. 

Late as it is, there still may be time to get 
a quick Security Council vote on a U. N. 
police force and—after the inevitable Soviet 
veto—an immediate emergency session of 
the General Assembly. 

Only if the United States has tried and 
failed to obtain an international police force, 
can an American-British force do the job with 
less risk of blundering into a political and 
military trap. 7 


. 


Competition From Japanese Textile and 
Plywood Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
industrial progress of the Southern 
States is being seriously threatened by 
heavy competition from the Japanese 
textile and plywood industries. Unless 
the United States takes steps to safe- 
guard vital segments of American indus- 
try from foreign competition, we may 
expect serious damage in other indus- 
tries. 

Every citizen should be informed con- 
cerning what is happening in the South. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Sensing the News: 
the Textile Tragedy,” written by Thur- 
man Sensing, and published in the Horry 
Herald, of Conway, S. C., for July 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENSING THE NEWS 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

A major Southern industry was sandbagged 
recently when thè United States House of 
Representatives voted to lower international 
trade barriers. Victims of the 317 to 98 yote 
for an extension of the tariff-cutting Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act was the 
South’s textile industry an industry threat- 
ened by the flood of Japanese textiles on 
the American market, 

Whatever the outcome of the legislation 
in the Senate the vote in the House indi- 
cates plainly that many Congressmen fail to 
understand the danger that lies in playing 
international politics with jobs and pusi- 
nesses in the United States. 

Today it is textile products made by cheap 
foreign labor that threaten the industrial 
progress of the Southern States. Tomorrow 
the North and West may be victimized if 
Japan floods the market with heavy machin- 
ery, electrical goods, power tools, and house- 
hold appliances, Indeed only recently the 
Japanese announced they were manufactur- 
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ing an automobile designed for the American 
market. Should this happen, Detroit and 
other northern manufacturing centers might 
come to understand the troubles facing tex- 
tile areas in the South. 

The seriousness of the threat posed by 
Japanese textile imports is inadequately 
understood. There aren't any tariff walls to 
prevent the Japanese turning loose a torrent 
of cheap textiles. The United States Gov- 
ernment has abandoned protection of the 
Nation's fourth largest industry. Only vol- 
untary quotas imposed by the Japanese 
themselves restrict the flow of textiles into 
this country. And the handwriting is on 
the wall. The Japanese are determined to 
raise the quotas, Higher quotas mean that 
more textile mills in Southern States will 
close their doors, , 

Textile manufacturing is the principal 


industry of both Carolinas in particular. 


In North Carolina, more than half the peo- 
ple employed in manufacturing are in the 
textile mills. A total ot 227,200 North Caro- 
linians out of a manufacturing labor force 
of 453,000 persons are employed in textile 
mills in the Tar Heel State. The allied 
apparel industry gives employment to 22,900, 

The picture is darkening steadily because 
of unfair competition. In February 1951, 
some 1,355,000 persons were working in the 
textile industry in the United States. In 
the last few years more than 700 textile 
mills have gone out of business. Many 
southern textile mills have been forced to 
cut their workweek with a resulting loss in 
wages to employees and profits to employers. 

No American industry can compete with 
Japanese industry that pays its workers a 
tiny fraction of the wages paid employees in 
this country. 

The South needs to tell/the story of what 
is happening to its great textile industry. 
The Nation should be informed as to how a 
great American interest is suffering because 
of foreign competition. Southern leaders 
should never cease to point out that the 
health of the Nation's economy is affected 
by the health of the South's textile industry. 

Northern and Western Congressmen should 
be reminded again and again that the South- 
ern textile industry buy millions of dollars 
of equipment from textile machinery plants 
in their States. This great industry also 
buys over $800 million worth of chemicals 
and $30 million worth of other products each 
year. The bulk of these purchases is made 
in States outside the South. 

The welfare of thousands of textile work- 
ers in Southern States and the investments 
of stockholders in the South and throughout 
the Nation are at stake in this country's in- 
ternational trade laws. Harm done to a 
Southern industry by ill-considered trade 
laws is harm done to one of bases of 
American strength. Congress should be 
made to realize that no grant of power 
should be given to the Executive Department 
that places the welfare of Americans in 
jeopardy in order to promote the objectives 
of a bankrupt foreign policy. To win Japan's 
friendship at the expense of ruining a major 
American industry is self defeating, True, 
Japan must trade. But the interests of citi- 
zens in the textile States should be put ahead 
of the interests of any foreign power. 


< 


Talmadge Farm Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


$ OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Record the arti- 
cle entitled, “New Cotton Farm Bill In- 
troduced,” written by Hon. A. W. Todd, 
Alabama Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Industries, as it appeared in the 
July 1, 1958, issue of the Alabama 
Farmers’ Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New COTTON FARM BILL INTRODUCED 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE Of Georgia and 
Representative WILLIAM COLMER Of Missis- 
sippl, introduced a bill in Congress u few 
days ago that would open up the cotton fields 
in Alabama again. The new farm bill has 
received scores of endorsements both from 
individual farmers and farm groups and the 


consensus of them all today is that it is a 


step in the right direction—that the farmer 
again wants to be free to run his own affairs 
as he sees fit. It is evidenced by the farm 
situation in our State and other cotton 
States today that to restore the farm econ- 
omy of the Southeast, it will take some type 
of cotton legislation that will let the farmers 
again till the soil. It is necessary that we 
have farm legislation if we are going to give 
the farmers the same protection equivalent 
to that received by labor and industry. 

Basically, the idea of the bill is to let the 
farmer grow whatever he pleases and sell for 
whatever price he can get and then the Fed- 
eral Government would pay the farmer the 
difference between the price he receives and 
100 percent parity on that portion of the 
crop that would be sold and consumed in 
this country. Such a plan is decidedly op- 
posite to the Brannan plan which would 
completely regiment the national farm econ+ 
omy by dictating to the farmer how much 
he could plant, how he should plant it and 
when and where he could sell it. It differs 
from the Two Price System in that it would 
allow commodity prices to seek their own’ 
level rather than maintaining artificially 
high prices on the domestic market. The 
artificial prices on the domestic market are 
today forcing many textile mills to close in 
America. 


The Talmadge-Colmer type farm program 
is working excellently for the sugar beet and 
cane farmers and wool growers. Some of the 
most successful agricultural operations in 
this country are those growing sugar beets 
in the West and those growing cane in Lou- 
isiana, as well as a tremendous number of 
ranches in the Northwest producing. wool 
under the same program and they like this 
program so well that the farmer himself 
is consistently lobbying with Benson for ap- 
proval of continuation of production pay- 
ment program in that industry. 

After serving as Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Industries for 3% years and see- 
ing the farmer's plight continually worsened, 
it is more evident than ever before with 
100,000 farm people seeking employment, 

we must put the cotton industry back 
into a free enterprise system as much as 
possible. 4 

When we compare the cotton industry 
today with the broiler industry, the beef cat- 
tle industry, the swine industry, and the 
dairy industry, there is no comparison. If 
we were allowed to grow cotton, without lim- 
itation, as is the broiler, beef cattle, swine, 
and dairy industries, Alabama farm income 
would be $200 million above the present 
farm income. The allocation of acreage has 
put the small farmer In a terrific squeeze 
in America. In fact today, over one-half 
the farmers in the United States produce 
only 9 percent of the f uce and this 
has all come about in last few years. 
Too many farm families in our State have 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year. 

The main purpose to be remembered in all 
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farm legislation is to help people on the 
lowest level of income—to help boys and 
girls and young people to have and re- 
ceive the great opportunities which America 
has to offer. 
Yours very truly, 
A. W. Toop, 
Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Industries. 


The University of California Marching’ 
Band at the Brussels World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 


_American people swell with pride at the 


achievements of American colleges and 
universities all across the land. One 
outstanding institution of learning in our 
country is the University of California, 
whose teaching staff includes many 
teachers of worldwide prominence in 
their chosen fields. Its students have 
gone forth to responsibilities and to 
fame, measurably assisted on their way 
by the education which they have re- 
ceived in that institution. 

Today I should like to salute a great 
student organization of the University of 
California. It is the University of Cali- 
fornia marching band, which literally 
stole the show at the Brussels World's 
Fair. Everyone who saw and who heard 
the band was enthusiastic. Its recep- 
tion, I like to think, was not entirely to a 
group of students from a university in 
my State, but in a very real sense was an 
indication by those who came to the fair 
of their respect for the American system 
and for what young American students 
can accomplish. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
copies of letters addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of California, the president of the 
University of California, and the chan- 
cellor of the University of California. 
The correspondence indicates the out- 
standing manner in which a group of 
students from a great American uni- 
versity acquitted themselves at the 
international fair at Brussels. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

OFFICE OF THE 

COMMISSIONER GENERAL, 

BRUSSELS UNIVERSAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1958, 
Washington, July 2, 1958. 

The Honorable THOMAS H. KUCHEL, ` 
United States Senate. , 

Dran SENATOR Kuck: From all reports, 
the University of California Marching Band 
was a smashing success in Brussels, 

The enclosed correspondence may be of 
interest to you. 

With high regard, 

Sincerely, 
Grenson H. LUSH, 
Director, Washington Office. 
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June 24, 1958. 
The Honorable GoonwIN J. KNIGHT, 
Governor of Calijornia, Statehouse, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

My Dear Governor KNIGHT: As I listened 
to the strains of the final performance of 
the outstanding University of California 
Marching Band today at the Brussels World's 
Fair, I was moved to write this letter. This 
group took Brussels and the world's fair by 
storm and proudly demonstrated grassroots 
Americana, 

I know how proud you must be of this 
wonderful musical group, All of us at the 
fair excitedly watched these young Cali- 
fornians put on musical and marching shows 
to the enthusiastic responses of thousands 
upon thousands of Belgians and other fair- 
goers. 

You might be interested in knowing that 
there was wide press interest each time the 


“pand appeared. Even Radio Moscow taped 


2 or 3 of their shows, and filmed records of 
their concerts were made by the Russian 
television service, 

The ministry of education hosted a recep- 
tion in honor of the band and presented the 
group with a community musical model. 

It has been a great pleasure seeing these 
fine young Americans perform at the United 
States Pavilion and in other key areas of the 
Brussels World’s Fair. These bandsmen have 
proven to be outstanding ambassadors of 
good will on behalf of their home State and 
the United States. 

May I extend my heartiest appreciation for 
your assistance in bringing the University of, 
California Band to Brussels. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howakrp S. CULLMAN, 
United States Commissioner General. 
= JUNE 26, 1958. 
Mr. ROBERT G. SPROUL, 
President, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dear Mn. SPROUL: The University of Cali- 
fornia Marching Band performed in the sun, 
performed in the rain, performed often, and 
performed well, always to enthusiastic large 
throngs of fair visitors, I have never experi- 
enced such a vital and wonderfully coordi- 
nated college-band group in my life. The 
boys did the university, the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the United States proud in all of 
their appearances here in Brussels. 

The Ministry of Education honored the 
group with a reception and presented a com- 
memorative musical model to them for their 
performances. The Fair Commissariat also 
planned to present an honor award. Despite 
frequent rain, fatigue, and other physical 
discomforts, the boys performed with vigor 
andenthusiasm. The audiences immediately 
sensed this electric feeling and reacted ac- 
cordingly. The band proved to be the most 
popular presentation on the fairgrounds to 
date. 

You are also to be congratulated in having 
James Berdahl as the faculty band director. 
He kept the boys’ esprit de corps high at all 
times and led them through four grueling 
performances and marching demonstrations 
each day of the 8-day visit. 

I hope the boys enjoyed their Brussels visit 
as much as we enjoyed having them. 

May I extend my heartiest appreciation for 
all you did in assisting the boys to make the 
trip to Belgium possible. 

Please thank the group upon their return 
for putting on such a splendid show during 
the entire period of their visit. 

_ Sincerely, 
Howanrp S. CULLMAN, 
United States Commissioner General. 
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June 26, 1958. 
Mn. CLARK KERR, 
Chancelior, University of Calijornia, 
Berkeley, Calif. “ 

Drar Mr, Kerr: I was so taken with the 
University of California band and their great 
musical talent and marching ability, that I 
was prompted to write this “fan letter” to 
the university. I am writing to you, with 
carbons going to several other key adminis- 
trators of the university in an effort to sing 
the band’s praises to those in Berkeley who 
would be interested in a report of this na- 
ture. 

The University of California band proved 
to be the most outstanding popular event we 
have presented at the Brussels World's Fair to 
date. The boys themselyes were in fine 
spirit and performed despite inclement 
weather and aching feet with great en- 
thusiasm. Fair-goers from all nations im- 
mediately loved the band and the bandsmen, 
and we saw frequent examples of “person-to- 
person” goodwill ambassadorship at work. 

We set a gruelling schedule for these boys 
that included four concerts and marching 
demonstrations each deay for the 8-day pe- 
tiod they were here. The boys never com- 
plained, never relented, in their enthusiasm 
and was an international corps of friends in- 
cluding television and press representatives 
of many nations. 

You should be justly proud of this fine 
university band. We are very thankful that 
it was possible for the band to perform in 
Brussels under our auspices. 

Thank you for all that you have done to 
help make the trip possible. * 

Sincerely, 
Tuurston J. Davis, 
i Erecutive Director. 

(Copies to Paul T. Hastings, Richard 
Erickson, Lincoln Constance, Burford Stone,) 


Support of Eugene, Oreg., Register-Guard 
for Klamath Reservation Purchase Bill, 
S. 3051 f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. ‘NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an effec- 
tive and forthright editorial from the 
Eugene, Oreg., Register-Guard of July 1, 
1958, entitled “House Should Pass the 
Seaton Indian Bill.” This editorial ex- 

«presses strong support for S. 3051, the 
bill which I have introduced at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, and which 
already has passed tfie Senate by a unan- 
imous vote. The editorial leaves no 
doubt as to the antagonism of the editors 
of the Register-Guard to the campaign 
of distortion being carried on against 
5. 3051 by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House SHOULD Pass THE BEATON INDIAN Bri. 

The Seaton bill, which would amend the 
Klamath Indian Reservation Termination 
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Act of 1954 by providing for sustained yield 
management of the timber on the reserva- 
tion, and other features, is now in the 
House. 

At this point, it is again under attack by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion which failed in its efforts to halt. the 
bill in the Senate. 

Under terms of the bill, if private bidders 
failed to purchase any or all of the timber at 
its appraised value with the proviso that it 
would be cut on a sustained-yleld basis, the 
Federal Government would buy !t and place 
it under management of the United States 
Forest Service. 

With 77 percent of the Klamaths electing 
to withdraw from tribal status it involves 
about $90 million worth of timber at the ap- 
praised value; 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation objects to placing more timber under 
Federal ownership and apparently feels that 
requirements of sustained-yield manage- 
ment plus paying appraised value for the 
timber are too stiff. 

However, if these requirements are not 
met it would result in dumping some 3 billion 
feet of prime timber on a depressed market 
at fire-sale rates within the next 2 years. 
Obviously, the Indians, wards of the Govern- 
ment now, would not get their fair share of 
the tribal assets on termination. 

The issue has now gone down to the wire. 
Either we get the Seaton bill, which would 
prevent the two aforementioned develop- 
ments, or we have grab-and-cut chaos under 
the Termination Act. Under. its terms, sales 
of the timber and other assets without cut- 
ting restrictions must be completed by Au- 
gust 13, 1960. 

The Seaton bill is not perfect. It is com- 
promise legislation. But it assures fair treat- 
ment of the Klamaths and requires good 
forestry practices in the management of the 
huge Ponderosa pine stands. 

Private purchasers get first crack. It is 
conceivable that some of them, capable of 
long-range forestry management, will pur- 
chase some of the blocks of timber. 

The Seaton bill has obtained broad bipar- 
tisan support. It passed the Senate by a 
wide margin. We hope the House Members 
will weigh these factors against the sharp- 
shooting of the NLMA. The biil is far su- 
perior both for Oregon and its economy and 
for the Klamaths who have chosen to leave 
tribal status. It should be passed by the 
House. 


Today’s Credit Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘ Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
was published in the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser of July 5 an editorial entitled 
“Credit Unions: Some Bigger Than 
Banks.” It is a most interesting treat- 
ment of the subject of credit unions, 
which are doing so much throughout 
the country to help the small wage earner 
work cooperatively with his colleagues to 
take care of credit requirements. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. t 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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Creprr UNIONS: Some Biccer THAN BANKS 


The other day there appeared on the bul- 
2 poaza os a local firm a routine financial 
an a cal report the employees’ 
credit union. eis ste 

It revealed that the 149-member coopera- 
tive had, since it organized a couple of years 
ago, loaned $63,520 and that its current 
assets were $13,038. The credit union had 
3 ay PAS bad debts out of the $63,520 
oan an odicall d 
tidy dividends. pe ALNE esa 

There is nothing momentous about this 
achievement. There arẹ more than 130 other 
State-chartered credit unions in Alabama: 
employee, fraternal, farm community, and 
church groups banded together to saye 
money and provide a common source of 
credit. From financing automobiles to pro- 
viding loans for hospital bills, credit unions 
perform valuable services for members, But 
the most valuable, perhaps, is in teaching 
members to save. 

Interest rates are never over 1 percen 
month on the unpaid balance of 8 
fraction ot the rates char by Alabama 
small-loan operators. scale 

Alabama's credit urions are chartered 
under State law. All savings and loans are 
fully insured. The officers are bonded and 
periodic inspections are made by the State 
Banking Department. The audits are the 
same as banks receive, 


Today's credit unions—there are more than 
14,000 of them in the Western Hemisphere 
alone—derive from the people's banks which 
arose in Germany in the late 1840's to fill 
a need among the middle classes for small, 
short-term, low-cost credit. 


By 1900 the credit union idea had spread 
to North America with the establishment 
of a group in Canada. The first United States 
credit union was established in Manchester, 
N. H., in 1909. That same year the first State 
credit union law was written. 

Between 1921 and 1935 State credit union 
laws were adopted in 37 States, a 1934 Fed- 
eral law made organization possible in every 
State. The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, which Alabama's credit unions are 
members of, was formed the next year. By 
the early 1950's the membership in the 
United States and Canada had risen to 5 
saree families with assets totaling $500 
million. 


At the end of 1956, Alabama credit unions 
had assets of $28 million. At the close of 
1957, that had jumped to more than $35 
million, with a total membership of 78,767. 
And these members received $1,238,912 in 
dividends, s 

Alabame's largest credit union, in Birming- 
ham, is bigger than some banks in the State. 
With 14,000 members it has its own building 
and assets at the end of 1957 of $8,728,000,” It 
made loans totaling almost $6 million to 
8,000 members during the year. 

The remarkable thing about all this is that 
credit unions are usually run by amateurs; 
that is, members who are elected from the 
group. The treasurer, generally, is the only 
paid officer and his salary is modest. Credit 
committees rule on loan applications, decid- 
ing who is a good risk and for how much. 
Their success in determining this can be 
measured by the minute amount charged off 
each year to bad debts, 

The credit union has additional meaning 
in States such as Alabama where the legis- 
lature has refused to enact adequate laws 
protect borrowers from loan sharks. Whe 
they need money for hospital bills or crop 
failure, Alabama credit union members have 
no fear of usury. Their organization is non= 
profit and if the nominal interest rate pro- 
duces a surplus, as it usually does, it is re- 
paid to the members in the form of diyi- 
dends. 
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Foreign Policy Opposition Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch en- 
titled Needed: An Opposition.“ 

The editorial discusses some of the 
foreign policy actions of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles. The editorial closes 
by saying: 

The country needs such an opposition. It 
meeds a constructive alternative to Mr. 
Dulles’ negativism, It needs Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and plain citizens who will 
speak up, day in and day out, for a foreign 
policy based upon the fundamental propo- 
sition that the Western World and the Soviet 
world must compose their differences, halt 
their arms race, and liye by reason rather 
than by power. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

NEEDED: An OPPOSITION 

It is undoubtedly true, as President Eisen- 
hower says, that the execution of former Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy is a serious set- 
back to a summit conference or to negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union in any form. 
What will disturb many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans is the feeling that Secretary Dulles, in 
` commenting on this shocking relapse into 
Stalinism and on Moscow's apparent. break- 
off of the ambassadorial presummit talks, 
sounded positively delighted. 

Mr. Dulles is too smooth to say so, but 
the tone of his news conference remarks 
strongly suggested that he regarded these 
events as relieving him of an onerous obliga- 
tion. He has always been skeptical about 
negotiating with the Soviets, and acceded to 
the ambassadorial preliminaries only because 
of pressure from world opinion, Now he 
seemed to be saying with ill-concealed ela- 
tion, that the developments in Moscow 

him right. For, as he said, “we our- 
selves, at the present state of affairs, do not 
see where any agreement of great significance 
is likely.” In his view, the Russians had 
now come to the same opinion, and so were 
reverting to a tough policy. 

The tragic thing about these developments 
is that they seem likely to strengthen, both 
in the Soviet Union and in the West, those 
forces which have been basically opposed to 


a diplomatic settlement of important issues ` 


and committed to intensification of the cold 
‘war. The Molotovs in Moscow can point to 
Mr. Dulles as evidence that only a hard, un- 
relenting hostility can exist between East and 
West; and Mr. Dulles can point to the Molo- 
tovs, who must be exerting continuous pres- 
sure against any softness on Khrushchev's 
part, as evidence of the same. 

It is now clearer than ever that the pre- 
summit skirmishing on both sides has been 
tactical and not substantive. The Russians 
wanted to hold a summit conference for their 
own purposes, mainly propaganda, and the 
West opposed a conference unless it promised 
agreement on important matters. But the 
West, as Mr. Dulles says, did not believe any 

t agreement possible.- And both 
sides have dug into entrenched positions on 
basic issues which make agreement impos- 
sible, 

At bottom, the Dulles policy is to demand 
Soviet retirement from Eastern Europe and 
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every other world position, while the Soviet 
policy is to demand American retirement 
from Western Europe and every other world 
position. A perpetuation of this deadlock is 
not a satisfactory foreign policy for either 
side. With H-bomb devastation hanging over 
humanity's head, the only constructive pol- 
icy is to work out sound diplomatic set- 
tlements in Europe, the Middle East and 
the Far East which will permit the two 
power coalitions to disengage and live to- 
gether in security. 

Whatever may be happening in Russia, 
Americans can directly influence the atti- 
tude only of thelr own Government, and the 
sad fact is that the Dulles policy, though 
profoundly distrusted, has no effective com- 
petition in Washington today. It should be 
the function of an opposition to present 
practical and detailed alternatives, but the 
Democratic opposition to Mr. Dulles is not 
doing so. 

Individual Senators such as HUMPHREY and 
Fuiseicur, and independent critics like 
George Kennan and James P. Warburg, have 
exposed the fallacies of the Dulles policy. 
But there is no coherent and consistent for- 
mulation of a Democratic alternative. There 
is no constant, point-by-point challenge of 
the Dulles approach. 

This country needs such an opposition. 
It needs a constructive alternative to Mr. 
Dulles' negativism. It needs Senators, Rep- 
resentatives and plain citizens who will speak 
up, day in and day out, for a foreign policy 
based upon the fundamental proposition 
that the Western world and the Soviet world 
must compose their differences, halt their 
arms race, and live by reason rather than 
by power, 


Position of Bend, Oreg., Bulletin on 
Klamath Indian Reservation Purchase 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a further indication of public opinion in 
my State, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a strong editorial from the Bend 
Bulletin, of Bend, Oreg;; of June 27, 1958, 
entitled “He Represents Selfishness.” 

This editorial makes emphatically clear 
that the Bend Bulletin, published in the 
area of the great Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation, has no patience with the short- 
sighted opposition voiced against S. 3051, 
the Klamath Reservation Purchase bill, 
which is being conducted by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. I 
wish to commend Mr. Robert W. Chan- 
dler, editor of the Bend Bulletin, on the 
enlightened position in the public interest 
which he has taken on this question, so 
important to the future welfare of cen- 
tral and southeastern Oregon. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

He REPRESENTS. SELFISHNESS 

The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, which appeared to have gone back 
into the woodwork for a while in its efforts 
to keep the Klamath Indian termination 
problem from a satisfactory solu- 
tion, has come into the light of day again. 
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Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER reports that 
a letter from the NLMA, misrepresenting the 
provisions of the Senate- Federal pur- 
chase bill, is being circulated among Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

Signer of the letter is Nils Hult, Junc- 
tion City, Oreg., lumberman, who to date 
has been conspicuous by his absence in 
public discussion of the Klamath business, 

With the exception of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., the attitude of the lumber in- 
dustry in the whole Klamath problem has 
been reprehensible. The Weyerhaeuser Co. 
has helped work out a solution but 
has remained silent. Most of the rest have 
opposed the solution but have remained 
silent. ? 

With the exception of Weyerhaeuser, no 
major lumber producer has been willing. to 
testify in open hearings on the matter. In- 
stead, hiding in the anonymity of member- 
ship in the NLMA or the Western Pine As- 
sociation, they have waited until hearings 
ended and then submitted unilateral written 
statements on which they were unwilling to 
be publicly cross-examined. 

Hult is the most recent of this small group. 
He doesn't represent the thinking of many 
Oregonians on the Klamath termination 
problem, and the Seaton-Neuberger Federal 
purchase bill, which is the best—and at this 
late date, the only—solution in sight. 


New York Times and Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there was published in the, 
Anniston (Ala.) Star an editorial entitled 
“New York Times and Segregation.” 
The editorial makes rather interesting 
reading, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of all. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 

New York Times AND SEGREGATION 


There is an element of sadness involved 
when one begins to lose faith in an old friend, 
and particularly so if that friend is one upon 
whom one has depended for guidance over a 
long period of years. 

Such a friend if former instances has been 
the New York Times, but now we find that 
old friend by way of losing her good judg- 
ment, if not her integrity, and we are sad. 

We began to be suspicious of the distin- 
guished old New York daily when its man- 
agement sent a galaxy of reporters down 
South to investigate the situation as to segre- 
gation and integration shortly after the rev- 
olutionary Warren Court’s decision back in 
May of 1954. : 

But in spite of the fact that the reporters 
who were dispatched to the South failed to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth that we had grown up to ex- 
pect from the eminent New York daily, we 
withheld judgment on the ground that the 
reporters were laboring under preconceptions. 

But as the years have gone by it seems 
that the editorial board of the Times has 
made no effort to gain facts that would 
alter its position. However, there was one 
deviation on its part when its editorial policy 
was directed against unequivocal integration 
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in public housing in the New York metropoli- 
tan district. 

It was then stated that the city adminis- 
tration was moving too fast and that foreed 
integration would be in the nature of con- 
fiscation of property. Of a certainty, it 
would depress realty values, it was stated. 

But that exhibition of inconsistency did 
not deter our old friend from continuing to 
right the wrongs, as it pretended to see them, 
in the rest of the country, in spite of eminent 
legal opinions against the validity of the 
spurious reasoning of the Supreme Court 
and the inability to enforce sumptuary laws. 

When the supreme test was made to en- 
force integration in the Central High School 
at Little Rock, Ark., the Times joined with 
other northern papers in the effort to dis- 
credit public sentiment in this region. 

And since that time it has often failed to 
countenance opposition to mixing In the 
schools of the metropolis, where it has led to 
outrageous hoodiumism. 

Even now, after a Federal Judge has hon- 
ored the petition of the people of Little 
Rock for a surcease of the hypocrisy of suc- 
cessful Integration, the Times still puts its 
own opinion in opposition to that of the 
court, the school and municipal authorities, 
and even of editor Harry Ashmore, the hero 
of the integrationists. 

In its issue of last Monday, June 23, editors 
of the New York daily still pretended to 
know more about the local situation in Little 
Rock than do the people on the scene who 
forced the issue that resulted in bayonet 
Tule and who now are honest enough to 
admit thelr wrong. 

And, of course, the critics try to place the 
primary blame on Governor Faubus for the 
dismal failure that has eventuated. North- 
erners continue to berate Faubus for having 
called out the National Guard to keep the 
peace, although there are more police on 
guard against school riots in New York and 
Chicago than all the militiamen that were 
ever available in Little Rock. 

As a matter of fact, the high school for 
Negroes in the Arkansas city is better than 
the one for whites. Let the two races go 
their separate ways, therefore, and friend- 
ship will then take the place of racial enmity 
among the students, and the teachers at 
Central High will then be spared the stress 
and strain of trying longer to educate young- 
sters under the rule of bayonet discipline. 


United States Is Becoming Its Own 


i 


. - Executioner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “United States Is Becoming Its 
Own Executioner,” which was published 
in the Shreveport Times of July 6, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unitep States Is Becoming Its Own 
EXECUTIONER 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WasHincton.—In the end all men kin 
themselves, according to Dr. Karl Menninger, 
possibly the top authority on psychiatry in 
the medical world. 
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Is it not the same with nations? By vio- 
lence, by neglect, by defying the elements of 
nature, by slow poison, and by self-willed 
decay, human beings bring themselves to de- 
struction. And try as one may, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the convictions that these same 
methods are being used today by Americans 
im the process of destroying America. 

Was there ever such neglect of a nation's 
very first responsibility—its own people? In 
Red China 450 Americans lie prisoner.” In 
East Germany at this writing a helicopter 
crew of 9 is captive; in Russia an airplane 
crew of the same number, in Cuba a total, at 
this counting, of more than 40 Americans, 
and in North Koren—who knows how many? 

We spend 840 billion a year for defense 
and another $4 billion a year for other peo- 
ple's freedom. But we have spent not 1 
cent, nor have we shed a drop of American 
blood, to protect our own citizens and sol- 
diers and to bring them back from foreign 
dungeons. There isn't any place on earth 
that has a better cause for war, a clearer call 
to duty. Bring these boys home. Do it out 
of self-preservation. The United States of 
America cannot live much longer unless it 
dares to protect its own blood. 

In bleak and disgraceful contrast, we are 
defying the lightning of world war IIT in 
many obscure and unimportant places 
around the earth. The latest is our fool- 
hardy flirtation with the everlasting tinder- 
box in the Middle East. 
blood over Camille Chamoun’s desire for an 
Illegal second term as President of Lebanon? 
Or over G. A. Nasser’s understandable de- 
sire to have friendly neighbors on the borders 
of his United Arab Republic? Or over the 
uneasiness of Israel? By comparison, all 
these are remote causes which do not touch 
at all the hearts of Americans. 

It is quite probably true that Russia would 
hesitate to touch off a world war over the 
Middle East. But the alternatives for us are 
almost as bad, We seem to be heading for 
a Korea-type war or for a Suez-type (1956 
wntage) peace. Neither has any advantage 
to the United States. Both are corrosive to 
our national prestige and eventually will be 
fatal to our existence as a nation. 

At home the same self-destructive process 
takes other forms. Each year at this time 
the Chambers of Congress are finishing up 
work on foreign ald, foreign trade, and oc- 
casionally foreign immigration. If you watch 
such legislation year after year, it becomes 
inescapably apparent that it presents oppor- 
tunities for Americans to slip the knife and 
the poison into America. 

Never does a House or Senate appropria- 
tions committee make a small and reason- 
able cut in funds without causing anti- 
American outcries and accusations from our 
own foreign-oriented press. The impression 
is given to ignorant persons, and gradually 
ground into the brains of informed and in- 
telligent persons, that the adjustment of a 
few millions in a multi-billion dollar pro- 
gram amounts to sabotage and isolation. 

Please note—this is extremely important, 
When our overgenerous coun is repre- 
sented as stingy and selfish, big lie is 
perpetrated much more by our national 
press than by the foreign press which simply 
follows along. It is a safe bet that the 
cartoon campaign which set out to de-hu- 
manize such immigration law authors as 
Congressman WALTER and the late Senator 
McCarran has done more to tear down Amer- 
ica’s good name than all the propaganda 
mills in the Communist world. 

Something could be said, too, about the 
Sherman Adams case and the way it is used 
here at home to cheapen and degrade the 
American system of government. There is 
an old adage about not washing dirty linen 
in public. Perhaps the-behavior of many 
politicians in the Adams case is a small 
example of the big trend that is so alarm- 
ingly and a aE upon us today. 


Shall we shed our- 
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This country, lacking in leadership and 


sick in spirit, is becoming its own execu- 
tioner. 


July 4 Chance To Rally Red Satellites 
Seen Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 

those of us who remember the Fourth of 
July we used to celebrate some 30 years 
ago are’ bound to admit that the. en- 
thusiastic patriotic fervor has indeed 
vanished from the modern Fourth of 
July. 
Mr. David Lawrence, in his column ap- 
pearing on July 4 of this year in the New 
York Herald Tribune, calls attention to 
this change and brings up the point that 
we cannot inspire others with the Ameri- 
can ideal if we are not fervent in our 
patriotism and enthusiastic in displaying 
it. 

World Communists are enthusiastic 
and vociferous in proclaiming their 
philosophy. We will lose the battle if 
we oppose a positive doctrine, however 
bad, with lukewarm lip service to the 
cause of freedom. 

JULY 4 CHANCE To RALLY Rep SATELLITES 
\ SEEN Lost 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—There was a time when 
the Fourth of July meant a great deal more 
to the American people than it does today... 
There used to be parades and demonstra- 
tions of patriotism. There was always 
throughout the world a keen interest in the 
celebration of the American Revolution. 

Today the lack of emphasis on the origin 
of the holiday is scarcely noticed. Most 
Americans take this country's independence 
28 anted because they think it isn't being 

eAtened, They are not apprehensive 
5 5 a foreign state might take over, as 
more than 600 million people have been 
taken over by Communist imperialism. 
This contingency 18 3 remote, if 
not fanciful. 

Yet the steady prosenion of states which 
have fallen under the yoke of the Kremlin 
is not fanciful. It is real. The military 
potential, moreover, of a bloc of states is 
being manipulated in a threat to the safety 
of the United States. 

Americans not only don't bother to take 
note of the historic meaning of the Fourth 
of July, but they seem little interested in 
stirring up revolution among the enslaved 
colonies now under the yoke of the Soviets. 
Even the mention by Secretary Dulles of 
liberation for these unfortunate peoples was 
attacked by Democratic Party speakers tn a 
recent Presidential campaign. Too many 
Americans nowadays are accepting the de- 
featist philosophy of the status quo— 
letting things stay as they are. There is a 
crass indifference to the fate of the captive 
peoples of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and East Germany. 

COULD HAVE BEEN 

The Fourth of July, especially this year, 
should have been an occasion for nationwide 
demonstrations of devotion to the principle 
of liberation by revolution. There could 
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have been dramatic emphasis on America's 
example, what our colonists here once did to 
emancipate themselves from tyranny. 

Today, however, the tendency is to give 
less thought to the plight of other peoples 
and more attention to the pleasures of the 
day. The Fourth of July is a holiday prima- 
rily for recreation. The national significance 
of the day is, to be sure, noted here and there 
by patriotic organizations, but even the tele- 
vision and radio networks did not have a 
single program scheduled. devoting special 
attention to Independence Day. 

What an opportunity was afforded to focus 
worldwide attention once more on the heroic 
efforts of the people of Hungary to win their 
independence? What a chance to have repre- 
sentatives in all branches of our Govern- 
ment participate in a demonstration of sym- 
pathy for the people of Hungary and to 
mourn with them the summary execution of 
thelr leaders. 

There is need also for pointed reflection on 
the concept of evolution as well as revolu- 
tion, For inside the United States the cen- 
tral Government has been tending toward a 
form of despotism not conceived of by the 
Founding Fathers. The Thirteen Colonies 
considered themselves sovereign and equal. 
They delegated certain powers to a national 
government, but they never thought the 
contract they signed would be construed as 
meaning that they were to give up any other 
powers without their consent. Government, 
they were assured, would always rest upon 
the consent of the governed. Yet today the 
tendency is to erode gradually the rights of 
the States and to impose a central authority 
which, without amendment of the Constitu- 
tion in the way prescribed in that document 
itself, can deprive the people of the rights 
they have always thought were to be exer- 
cised by the States. 

A public rereading of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution 
should have been featured everywhere 
throughout the country as a part of the cele- 
bration of Independence Day. This might 
have reminded many people of the rights lost 
by the States through usurpation of power. 
It might have even drawn attention to the 
growth of the cult of expediency which to- 
day permits nine men, never elected by the 
people, to rewrite the Constitution at will. 


Proper Housing for the Schoolchildren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much discussion 
relative to proper housing for the school- 
children of the United States. I was 
very much impressed with the statement 
in the Pittsburgh Press last Sunday by 
Dr. Albert W, Beattie, superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools, and a com- 
ment on this statement by Thomas P. 
Snyder, special correspondent of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 

Mr. President, since I feel that all 
Americans should carefully study this 
important problem, I ask unanimous 
consent that Dr. Beattie’s statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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State demands for needless frills— 
coupled with limited reimbursements—have 
sent classroom construction costs soaring 
here, forcing area school districts to con- 
sider raising local taxes. 2 

Dr. Alfred W. Beattie, superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools, lamented these 
developments in Harrisburg. He added 
that the trend is tleing up millions of dol- 
lars worth of new schools here. 

It's a mystery to me,” he declared, “why 
the State insists on certain frill items in 
school buildings. 

“I can't understand why 66 percent of the 
new junior-high classrooms must have run- 
ning water,” he said. 

That's just one of the State-mandated 
requirements for new schools. “All elemen- 
tary classrooms must have drinking foun- 
tains under the new building standards,” 
he said. 

Another regulation by the State calls for 
kindergartens of at least 1,000 square feet. 
Dr. Beattie asserted that 850 feet is ade- 
quate. 

Dr. Beattie attributed the demand for 
unnecessary cl ‘oom extras to the State 
Department of Public Instruction. He said 
these are not standards advocated by the 
State council of education, 

He indicated that the department has 
turned down building plans submitted by 
the county superintendent because they fall 
to comply with these new standards. 

The legislature controls the strings on re- 


_imbursement funds for new classrooms, said 


Dr. Beattie. He said the lawmakers have 
slowed down new school building by de- 
manding more local financing. 

An overall limitation on the amount of 
State money allocated to help build new 
schools has crimped many districts, he sald. 

Dr. Beattie pointed out that a total of 
#30 million worth of new schools are under 
way in the county. So far there has been 
no reimbursement granted for any of them. 

“We're hoping that in time the various 
districts will get State funds to help defray 
the costs,” he said. 


Dulles Not Backed on Lebanon Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph Alsop as 
it appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 6, 1958: 

Duttes Not BACKED oN LEBANON PLAN 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—The critically dangerous 
Lebanese situation has produced at least one 
good result. It has given the best insight 
on record into the strengths and weaknesses 
of the character and situation of John Fos- 
ter Dulles, who now makes American foreign 
policy almost alone and singlehanded. 

From the foreign angle of vision, as this 
reporter has Already recorded, Foster Dulles 
looks like a most regrettable Secretary of 
State. Seen from Washington, however, he 
looks quite different. Here in Washington, 
you might say John Foster Dulles looks like 
the only tussock in the swamp. 3 

Dulles played his tussock role, when the 
trouble in Lebanon began, at once showing 
the firmness and decisiveness that sets him 
apart from the rest of our present Govern- 
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ment, Quite promptly, without any timid 
hesitation, Dulles joined the British Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd in making a mor- 
tally grave commitment to the Lebanese 
Government. 

If the need arose, we told the Lebanese, 
and if the Lebanese Government asked for 
help from its friends in the West, an Anglo- 
American military expedition would be sent 
to protect the independence of Lebanon. 
This was about as serious a promise as the 
Eisenhower administration has ever made to 
any government abroad. 

Before making this promise, Dulles of 
course informed Secretary of Defense Neil 
McElroy—but it would be exaggerating to 
say that he consulted McElroy. Equally, of 
course, Dulles obtained the consent of the 
White House—but the President nowadays 
almost automatically consents to anything 
Dulles proposes, At bottom, in fact, the 
whole responsibility for the promise to the 
Lebanese rested on John Foster Dulles alone. 

Dulles made his promise with his eyes open, 
too. He knew quite well that Anglo-Ameri- 
can military intervention in Lebanon would 
be a most unpleasant and risky business. 
But he quite correctly argued that, if worse 
came to worse, intervention would be less 
risky and unpleasant than the total destruc- 
tion of all the vital Western interests 
throughout the Middle East. And this kind 
of general Middie Eastern catastrophe was, 
and is, the virtually sure price of allowing 
Egypt’s Nasser another victory in Beirut. 

Thus Dulles started with a decision that 
was very bold but also wholly logical. But 
it is unwise, indeed it is almost criminal, to 
make the sort of promise that Dulles made 
to the Lebanese, unless you are also ready 
to be bold in drawing the logical conse- 
quences from your own actions. 

Having made such a promise, a great power 
must show it means every word of it. A 
great power may wait a while to see whether 
such a promise really has to be kept. A 
great power may first experiment with purely 
political instruments. But if these instru- 
ments do not work, a great power that has 
promised to send troops does so without de- 
lay, before the situation detonates and gets 
out of hand. 

The British Government tried to draw just 
the consequences listed above from the pro- 
mise that had been made. The American 
Government instead insisted upon delay af- 
ter vain delay. The main trouble was that 
just about everyone in the American Gov- 
ernment except John Foster Dulles heartily 
disliked the promise that Dulles had made. 

The most important opposition came from 
our U. N. delegation and the Pentagon. The 
chiefs of the armed services indicated their 
position at the outset, by doing the exact 
opposite of showing we meant every word of 
our promise, For some time after the pro- 
mise was given, the Marines on duty in the 
Mediterranean were actually left to vacations 
on Spanish beaches, several days sailing 
from Lebanon, 

At the U. N., too, our secondary foreign- 
policy maker, Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, had committed himself to a soft, 
parllament-of man line when the American 
Government was making its disastrous decl- 
sions about the Suez crisis. He now took 
the same line about the Lebanese crisis. 
Lodge should apparently get most of the 
credit for the U. N. mission to Lebanon, which 
has turned out to resemble the shameful 
Runciman mission to Czechoslovakia that 
prepared the road to Munich. - 

A Middle Eastern Munich is now quite 
likely. Foster Dulles still insists that the 
United States and Britain will send troops 
to Lebanon rather than permit a Munich 
there. But if we intervene now, we shall be 
doing so after the price of intervention has 
doubled and quadrupled and decupled. One 
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must conclude, therefore, that the only tus- 
sock In a swamp cannot support the weight 
of such a policy decision as Dulles made. 


House of Representatives Praised for 
Their Vote on Reciprocal Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS . 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
George L, Bell, president of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy: 

Juty 3, 1958. 
Hon, Hare Boccs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Mr. Boccs: During the recent House 
debate on extension of the trade agree- 
ments program for a period of 5 years, sev- 
eral Members of the House made inaccurate 
statements concerning the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy and its directors. 
At least two Representatives mistakenly re- 
ferred to Mr. Eric Johnston as the head or 
chairman of the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, which, as you know, is a bi- 
Partisan organization devoted exclusively to 
the promotion of public understanding of 
the country’s world trade policy issues, To 
set the record straight, Mr. Johnston is not 
now and has not ever in the past been a 
member or a director of the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy, We are happy, 
however, that Mr. Johnston as spokesman 
for the Motion Picture Association was one 
of the majority of witnesses testifying be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
in favor of long-term extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade program. 

Perhaps some of the confusion concerning 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy's 
Officers is due to the fact that there were 
two outstanding citizens’ meetings held in 
Washington early this year, one in behalf 
of the foreign aid program and one to show 
nationwide support for the reciprocal trade 
Program, At the request of President Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Eric Johnston organized the Feb- 
ruary meeting in support of the foreign aid 
program. Mr. Johnston is now head of the 
Committee for International Economic 
Growth which does not take legislative ac- 
tion, but which is promoting American un- 
derstanding of the mutual security program, 

The Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, of which Mr, Sidney Swensrud is 
chairman, has been in existence since Au- 
gust 1953. On its own initiative, the com- 
mittee organized and participated in the 
March 27 National Confererice of Organiza- 
tions on International Trade Policy. At this 

_ 1-day conference, over 128 leading American 
organizations representing business, indus- 
try, labor, agriculture, civic, and religious in- 
terests demonstrated the overwhelming na- 
tional. support for reciprocal trade which 
Was later evidenced by the splendid 317 to 
98 vote majority the trade bill received in 
the House. 

Editorials in newspapers from every part 
of the Nation have applauded the great 
sense of responsibility demonstrated by the 
House of Representatives and its leadership 
on both sides of the aisle, The Committee 
for a National Trade Policy echoes this senti- 
ment as the Senate undertakes consideration 
of the House-passed bill. The officers and 
directors of the committee are: 
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z Sidney A. Swenarud, chalrman, Pittsburgh, 
a. 

S. O. Allyn, chairman, the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 

3 L. Batt, secretary, Philadelphia, 

a. 

S. D. Bechtel, president, Bechtel Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

George L. Bell, president, Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, Washington, D. C. 

Barry Bingham, editor in chief, Courier- 
Journal and Louisville Times, Louisville, Ky. 

I. M. Bomba, vice president, Schieffelin & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Harry A. Bullis, vice chairman, chairman, 
General Mills, Inc,, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas D. Cabot, president, Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Philip Cortney, president, Coty, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

John F. Fennelly, Glore, Forgan & Co., Chi- 
cago, III. 

Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, Tex., 

J. Peter Grace, president, W, R. Grace & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carl J. Gilbert, chairman, the Gillette Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Charles D, Hilles, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Edward Littlejohn, director of public rela- 
tions, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

John J. McCloy, chairman, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y. 

John A. McCone, president, Joshua Hendy 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Allen W. Merrell, assistant to president, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

Charles H, Percy, president, Bell & Howell 
Co., Chicago, III. 

Elmer F. Pierson, chairman, the Vendo Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. T 

B. E. Richmond, executive vice president, 
Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Calif. 

James S. Schramm, executive vice presi- 
dent, J. 8. Schramm Co., Burlington, Iowa. 

Russell G. Smith, executive vice president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ralph I. Straus, treasurer, director, R. H. 
Macy & Co.. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Charles P. Taft, general counsel, Headley, 
Sibbald & Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

W. H. Wheeler, Jr., president, Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Brayton Wilbur, president, Wlibur-Ellis 
Co., San Francisco, Calif, 

Sincerely, 
George L. BELL, President. 


Provocative Comment From the Collier- 
ville, Tenn., Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 
Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Appendix of the Record, I am including 
a very provocative article written by 
Miss Jean Anderso 
lierville, Tenn., He 

Miss Anderson is a very accomplished 
writer, and I hope that her expression in 
this writing will be shared by my col- 
leagues. 

The column follows: 


editor of the Col- 
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I'm always giad there are men and women 
who will run for public office. It has many 
attractions which almost anybody would en- 
joy; on the other hand, there are many un- 
attractive features which have to be faced, 
Our democratic system leaves the decisions 
in the hands of the public—which means the 
individual responsibility of each citizen is 
grave. 

This practice of taking lightly the priri- 
lege of voting or ignoring it completely is 
deadly. No citizen has a valid reason for not 
voting these days—especially with our per- 
manent registration system in effect and eyen 
voting machines here in Shelby County to 
make the process as easy as possible. 

Coming along in a couple of weeks is un- 
other help—the supplemental registration 
that will be held right here in Collierville. 
Those who are not registered, who need to 
have a name or address changed, will be able 
to do so with a minimum of effort. 

Deplorable commentary on the state of 
our democracy is the fact that the term 
“politician” has an uncomplimentary tone. 
Hence, we are being admonished by one of 
the current candidates for governor to elect 
him because he is not s politician, 

As long as the unfavorable connotation 
remains, some men may feel an apology is 
necessary because they want to enter poli- 
tics. We need to alter this manner of 
thinking—and also realize that a politician 
can be a capable, honest, sincere person, 
There are good and bad politiclans—just 
like there are good and bad newspaper edi- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, teachers, etc., on 
through the list of professions and voca- 
tions. 

I think we need men in high places who 
are experienced in politics—i. e., the science 
of government. A good example of this is 
the fact that President Eisenhower's job as 
President has been greatly complicated by 
his lack of experience in governmental pro- 
cedure. He has had to rely heavily—too 
much sọ, many people belleve—on his ad- 
visers who are experienced politicians, 

Certain preparation and training is 
needed for an officeholder, at least on the 
State and national level, if he is to under- 
stand his job and carry it out successfully 
or so I think, 

The label “politician” is a job title. To 
be in politics is honorable and can be the 
highest calling a man or woman can receive 
in a nation like ours. 


Two Men Did the Real Work That 
Accomplished Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the real 
work that brought Alaska into the Union 
as a State was accomplished by two men, 

One was our distinguished friend and 
colleague the Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, 
who has been working for this most ef- 
fectually for a number of years. Bos is 
known, loved, and respected by all his 
colleagues. His efforts have been tre- 
mendously effective in accomplishing Al- 
aska statehood. The other man who 
helped bring this about is the Honorable 


, Ernest Gruening, who has lobbied every- 


one around here to the brink of distrac- 
tion, friend and foe to the proposal alike. 
I have no doubt that many who might 


* 
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otherwise have been lukewarm or who 
would have actually opposed Alaska’s 
- statehood succumbed to the effective 
work of these two splendid men. 

I include at this point an article by 
Drew Pearson from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of July 5 in this 
regard: 

A lot of Johnny-come-latelies, such as Gov. 
Mike Stepovich, are now claiming credit for 
making Alaska the 49th State in the Union. 
But the man who unobtrusively, but con- 
sistently badgered Senators, buttonholed 
Congressmen, maneuvered in the smoke- 
filled rooms to bring statehood to Alaska is 
an ex-newspaperman named Ernest Gruen- 
ing. He more than anyone else is the father 
of the 49th State. 

Gruening first came to Washington in 1933 
as Chief of Insular Affairs Division of the 
Interior Department organized under the 
Jate great Harold Ickes. As such, he guided 
the destinies of such American stepchildren 
as the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Alaska, 

Gruening had taken a degree at Harvard 
Medical School, but spent much of his time 
as a newspaperman, and was editing the 
Portland (Maine) Evening Express when he 
came to Washington to nurse American Ter- 
ritories. After battling their causes before 
Congress, he was made Governor of Alaska in 
1939, and as such did a revolutionary thing. 

He went all over that farflung Territory, 
visiting every Eskimo village, every island in 
the Aleutians, every backwoods settlement, 
getting to know the people and their prob- 
lems. By a rickety plane, and even by canoe, 
he toured the northwest territory. 

Back in Washington when Congress was in 
session, he called on Congressmen to plead 
for Alaskan problems. For 14 years, longer 
than any man in history, he remained Gov- 
ernor of Alaska. -Then when Eisenhower 
Tailed to reappoint him in 1953, the people of 
Alaska elected him unofficial senator and he 
moved to Washington to undertake a 24- 
hour-a-day lobbying campaign for the Terri- 
tory’s statehood. 

Shortly before this, bowever, a great 
tragedy struck Ernest Gruening's family 
which, though it brought grief to him, prob- 
ably hastened the day when Alaska became 
the 49th State. i 

His son, Peter, a correspondent for the 
United Press, was killed in Australia, and 
his grief-stricken father more than ever 
threw all his heart and soul into the battle 
for Alaskan statehood. In effect he made 
Alaska his child. 

‘That is the real story of the No. 1 lobbyist 
for Alaska and how statehood was achieved. 


Let’s Be Consistent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article from the Boston Eve- 
ning American for June 30, 1958: 

LET'S BE CONSISTENT 

A few years ago, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities exposed some Com- 
munist cells in the entertainment field. 

Among the results were a purge of Holly- 
‘wood payrolls and a score. of convictions for 
contempt of Congress. The trials were based 
upon the significant circumstances that wit- 
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nesses, called before the committee, refused 
to declare under oath whether or not they 
were or had been members of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Recently, the committee conducted similar 
hearings in New York. 

Two witnesses refused to say whether or 
not they had been Communists—basing 
their obduracy on the fifst or fifth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Consequently, 
the broadcasting companies employing them 
have dismissed both witnesses from their 
Stately positions in television. And, as a 
further consequence, the American Civil 
Liberties Union has denounced (1) the com- 
mittee for continuing its researches into 
subversive activities; and (2) the broadcast- 
ing companies for executing a policy which 
had been publicly announced and of which 
every professional entertainer has been fully 
aware. 

“The most dangerous threat to civil lib- 
erties in recent years,” said the American 
Civil Liberties Union, “has been the wide- 
spread investigation by Congress into the 
political lives of private citizens.” 

We believe that the thought and language 
are both misleading. Communism is not a 
legitimate political activity. It is a con- 
spiracy, supported by military might since 
1918, to overthrow free governments—as 
shown by the plights of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the Baltic States. 

Moreover, the Communist conspiracy, 
working stealthily, is criminal in nature. 

It seems to us that it is morally impos- 
sible to plead civil or political rights for 
Communists in America without tacitly con- 
doning the infamies of communism abroad 
and the treasons of communism at home. 
Communism—to use a Communist cliche— 
is Indivisible. s 

Therein lie the fallacy and the danger of 
all ventures calculated to defend the politi- 
cal rights of Communists. 

If a legal immunity is established for 
Communists of one degree, then the same 
1 belongs to every other Commu- 
nist. 

If the employment of Communists in fn- 
fluential positions in entertainment—or in 
educational or journalism—is merely a rec- 
ognition of individual ‘political rights, then 
the same doctrine must apply in govern- 
ment. 


If it is proper to hire a Communist to sing 
or dance, or to stage a dramatic spectacle, 
despite his communism, then it is wrong to 
exclude a Communist from the diplomatic 
service or from defense industries because of 
his communism. The rules of consistency 
are clear and unyielding. 


Civil Service Bias 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of July 1. 

There is always a good deal of discus- 
sion as to whether there is discrimina- 
tion against women in the labor market 
in the; United States. Of course there 
is, Mr. Speaker, and there always will 
be as long as women are not first-class 
citizens under our Constitution. 

This letter, probably written by a lady 
who is a civil service employee, explains 
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the problem in a manner that we can all 
unders' , and of course she delights 
my soul by acknowledging that women 
will never get equal pay for equal work 
until the equal rights amendment is 
written into the Constitution, 

Civ Service Bias 


With a great deal of interest I have read 
Sex Bias in Employment, by Emma E. New- 
ton, of the National Woman's Party, in your 
letters column of June 19. A merit system 
for civil servants is a noble objective, but 
there will ve no true merit system until all 
civil servants can be employed on a strictly 
nondiscriminatory basis with the same bene- 
fits and privileges—the best qualified person 
obtainable in each job. 

Much has been said about the inequities 
of advantageous rights extended to veterans 
when compared with nonveteran civil serv- 
ants. A feeble voice is heard calling-atten- 
tion to the large group of civil servants 
(women) who are victims of discrimination 
which is abetted by the rules and regula- 
tions of the Civil Seryice Commission, The 
rules and regulations which are designed to 
create and operate a merit system prevent 
the attainment of this objective. 

From original appointment to promotion 
at any level, either by personal selection or 
promotional examinations, the CSC rules 
permit sex bias in employment. An agency 
must indicate whether the appointment of 
a GS-2 typist should be male or female. 
Examinations excluding women can be 
given for appointment to Jobs as account- 
ants, technical editors, personnel specialists 
and a host of others where no basis in fact 
exists that women cannot perform these 
duties with even greater dexterity than men. 

An interesting feature of the advanta- 
geous benefits extended to veteran civil 
servants by the Veterans Preference Act of 
1944 Is that no discrimination is made be- 
tween benefits extended to men and women 
who are entitled to veterans’ preference. 
Ironically, any civil service examination an- 
nounced for men only abrogrates the non- 
discriminatory provisions of the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944 by excluding women 
with veterans’ preference. 

Several years ago a very interesting piece 
of legislation (S. 2665) amending section 
165 of the revised statutes to provide an 
appeal to the CSO in cases of discrimina- 
tion, on account of sex, with respect to ap- 
pointment or promotion to positions in the 
competitive civil service was enacted by 
both Houses of Congress. However, this 
provision died when President Eisenhower 
vetoed the bill. 

Although Miss Newton recommends that 
they must secure an amendment to the 
Constitution guaranteeing * * * equality 
under law, the gross inequity of discrimi- 
nation which presently exists in the Federal 
civil service could be corrected by legisla- 
tion such as that proposed in 1954. 

EvELYN D. IRISH, 
| ARLINGTON, 


7 
Former President Hoover's Fourth of July 
Address at Brussels World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
IN THE — 3 

i Monday, July 7, 1958 
Mr. AUCHINCLOSS, Mr. Speaker, a 


very great humanitarian, statesman, and 
American, Herbert Hoover, delivered an 
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outstanding address at the Brussels 
World's Fair on July 4 about the achievé- 
ments and ideals of the United States, 
and I am happy and proud with the 
permission of the House to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

He spoke from the background of wide 
experience and as one who has had many 
contacts with the people and govern- 
ments of more than 50 nations during his 
long and not uneventful life. These 
contacts were not those of a tourist but 
of one who has had some part in the 
lives of their peoples and he masterfully 
described the development and operation 
of the United States system of govern- 
ment and the tremendous contribution 
it has made to the cause of liberty in-the 
world. He said what needed saying, and 
he warned against the vicious propa- 
ganda of today which abuses and belittles 
America, lest it bring about a new isola- 
tionism in the United States. 

Thoughtful men and women every- 
where should read this great address and 
their hearts will swell with pride to claim 
Such a grand man as an American, 

The address follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 5, 1958] 
Former PRESIDENT HOOVER'S FOURTH or JULY 
ADDRESS AT BRUSSELS WORLD'S FAIR 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ahd my 
friends in many nations, it is a high honor 
for me to come here as the special envoy of 
President Eisenhower. He extends his greet- 
ings and congratulations and those of the 
American people to the King and people of 
Belgium for this great exposition. 

This visit also gives me the opportunity to 
refresh my friendship with the Belgian peo- 
Ple which has now lasted for more than 44 
years. Tomorrow I have the privilege of 
Speaking specially to my friends in Belgium. 

Belgium has organized at this fair a mag- 
nificent portrayal of her own achievements 
and those of many nations. By this great 
exposition she may contribute to lessening 
the tensions which haunt the world. 

FORCES BEYOND FRONTIERS 

But, magnificent as these exhibits are, they 
Cannot in the larger sense visibly portray the 
invisible forces of governmental, economic, 
moral, and spiritual values in the dally life 
of a nation. Nor can exhibits alone show the 
spread of these invisible forces beyond their 
frontiers. 

Mine has been a long life. In that time, 
I have lived and worked among more than 
50 nations. I have not visited them as a 
tourist: I have had some part in the lyes of 
their peoples. And I can claim some under- 
standing of their problems, their ideals, and 
their aspirations, 

In these troubled times no one can ignore 
the crises which beset the world, But here 
at this fair, in this te of friendly com- 
Petition, criticism of other nations would 
be entirely out of place, 

It is, however, fitting that the representa- 
tive of a particular nation should interpret 
here the ideals, the aspirations, and the way 
of life of his own people. Such discussion 
Adds to this exposition’s panorama of man- 
kind's progress. 

Lam informed that I am speaking tonight 
Over the radio and through the press to many 
nations, 

And in so doing, I remind you that we 
Americans are descended from every nation 
in Europe. Therefore, you have some re- 
Sponsibility for these invisible forces radiat- 
ing from my country. 

FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 

I would be proud if on this occasion, 1 
Could contribute a mite to the better un- 
derstanding of my people. And I would be 
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especially happy if I could help the think- 
ing of the oncoming youth in the world, who 
are today groping for light as to the future, 

These subjects are the more appropriate 
for me on this Gay which has been set aside 
by the exposition to honor the Independence 
Day of the United States. 

It was on this day, 182 years ago, that our 
Founding Fathers consecrated a new Republic 
“under the protection of divine providence,” 
They dedicated it as a stronghold for the dig- 
nity of the individual and his rights to re- 
ligious, economic, social, and political liberty 
under the rule of law. 

But the ideals in a nation do not spring 
alone from their method of government. 
They spring also from the depths of their 
religious faith, from their pride in country, 
from their trials, from their glories of victory, 
and from their memories of their great 
leaders. 

No American is so silly as to claim that the 
rights of man to freedom were discovered in 
the United States on July 4, 1776. 


THE LONGING FOR FREEDOM 


Since the dawn of history there has existed 
in the minds of men the longing and the 
hope for national Independence and for indi- 
vidual freedom, That spark has many times 
broken through oppression and burst into 
victorious flame. Tragically, it has been 
crushed not once but many times, and its 
flame has often become ashes. But never has 
the tron foot of oppression been potent 
enough to stamp out the living spark in the 
ashes. x 

That spark again sprung to flame in the 
New World—never since to be extinguished. 
It became once more a flame that lighted the 
skies and all the earth. 

One of the problems confronting all free 
peoples is enduring protection of rights and 
liberties of men from destructive internal 
forces. which they themselves create. During 
the last century new and revolutionary dis- 
coveries in science, great inventions, an the 
changes in social thought have brought many 
problems to free governments, 


METHODS OF GOVERNMENT 


I do not need to recall-that we have two 
major methods of government among free 
peoples, The United States adopted a method 
where the executive is separated from the 
legislative powers, and the election of the 
individual executive and legislative officials 
is for fixed terms. 7 

The British hold to the parliamentary 
method, which combines the legislative and 
administrative powers, and their officials are 
periodically subject to election—all at the 
same time, That method has operated ad- 
mirably where its base rests upon a majority 
political party. 

But, especially since the First World War, 
the host of internal problems confronting 
parliamentary government on the European 
continent has resulted in the development 
of a multitude of fractional political parties. 
Their inability to reach determined and 
constructive solutions of their national 
problems has brought a strangling chaos in 
government. Since the First World War, 15 
European nations, in despair, have turned 
to dictatorships. And it has been my fate 
to witness on the ground the forces which 
led to their collapse. 

UNITED STATES STABILITY CITED 

The American method is not perfect, but 
for 182 years it has sustained stability in our 
country through every crisis and, in the 
main, brought an orderly progress in the 
midst of new inventions and ideas. 

Perhaps our experience in the separation 
of executive and legislative powers and the 
election of officials for fixed terms has uses 
tor other free men. 

I have little reason to elaborate here upon 
the success of our system of regulated 
economic freedom. It has bullt-in impulses 
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for initiative, energy, ambition, ard oppor- 
tunity. It has brought stupendous benefits 
to the American people. 

But to relate the huge benefits.my peopls 
have received is not my purpose here. The 
world’s interest is that our productivity has 
created great margins which have enabled 
us to support the freedom of mankind, and 
to help lift the world's burdens of disaster 
and poverty. 

At my time of life and because of my ex- 
perience in many nations, I know that far 
more vital than even economic blessings are 
the spiritual and moral impulses and ideals 
which motivate the lives of peoples. 

In interpreting the ideals of my country, 
I must include the spirit of compassion to- 
wards suffering humanity. It spreads from 
every American home to all mankind. , I 
need only to recall the great famines which 
have inevitably followed these two score 
years of world wars. 

The American people with other nations 
met these emergencies. But the United 
States carried the major burden. By longer 
hours of labor they stimulated production. 
They denied themselves food and clothing 
that more than 1 billion of peoples all over 
the world might have the margins on which 
to live and to hope for a better day. 

This spirit of compassion has contributed 
also to the rehabilitation of many millions 
of children, diseased and debilitated by 
famine, Thereby, the world has been saved 
from the political and moral dangers of mil- 
lions of distorted bodies and minds. And 
this compassion has also been extended to 
Communist Russia. 

One of the several tests of a nation’s con- 
tributions to mankind is its scientific dis- 
coveries and the application of thase dis- 
coveries to all human comfort and progress. 

I could recite a long list of such discoveries 
and inventions that my countrymen have 
contributed to the world. 

And my country in turn has benefited by 
the application ot the great scientific dis- 
coverles and inventions of many other na- 
tions. 

SCIENCE EASES PROPERTY 


But I am not as much concerned with 
which nation discovered or invented what as 
Iam with wider distribution of each nation’s 
discoveries and inventions over the world. 
Thereby sweat is taken from the brows of 
men and women. Their hours of labor are re- 
duced Their days of leisure are increased. 
Their opportunities for recreation and par- 
ticipation in the arts and intellectual life 
are expanded. And above all, scientific dis- 
covery lifts the burden of poverty everywhere. 

No longer do these discoveries come only 
from a solitary scientist or inventor. They 
are now more often the product of teamwork 
by many skilled scientists and engineers. 

There is now some cooperation In organiza- 
tion of worldwide research. My country de- 
sires to see such cooperation expanded. Thus 
the march of progress in the world would be 
Taster. 

CONCERN OVER ATOMIC ENERGY 

There is one scientific discovery which 
deeply concerns every humian being. The 
theoretical deductions of European scientists 
as to the constitution ‘of the atom were 
harnessed in America into a gigantic source 
of power, 

It can bring benefits to mankind, and it 
can be used to destroy civilization. - 

My countrymen pray daily alongside hun- 
dreds of millions of other peace-loving peo- 
ple that there should be a real disarmament, 
which will include disarming the atom. 

There can be no interpretation of the 
American way of life tn its effect upon other 
nations without reference to the false leg- 
ends, misrepresentations, and vicious propa- 
ganda which haunt the free world. 


We are cften depicted as living under the 
control of wicked men who exploit our eco- 
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nomic life through gigantic trusts and huge 
corporations. They are supposed to grind the 
faces of the poor and to exploit other na- 
tions. All this ignores the fact that our laws 
for nearly 70 years have prohibited the exist- 
ence of trusts and cartels. In few other na- 
tions have the fundamentals of fair and open 
competition been so zealously maintained. 


FIVE THOUSAND RESEARCH CENTERS 


This competition has spurred our indus- 
tries to adopt every labor-saving device, And 
to create them, there are more than 5,000 in- 
dustrial research laboratories that pour out 
new ideas which become open to all the 
world 

Insofar as large corporations are concerned, 
they are the property of millions of our peo- 
ple. The largest of them has more than 1,- 
500,000 individual stockholders, not one of 
whom owns more than one-thirtieth of 1 
percent of the corporation. 

Another example of this propaganda is 
that we are infested with gigantic individual 
fortunes which dominate the life of our 
people. 

Any regulated free economic system per- 
mits men of exceptional ability or luck to 
accumulate great property. We have had a 
few hundred such accumulations, But out 
graduated taxes rise to 90 percent of their 
yearly incomes. And up to 77 percent of 
their estates are taken by taxes when the 
owner passes on. Thus, most of these ac- 
cumulations tend to fade away. 

But these large fortunes have been of pro- 
found importance to other nations. From 
them have come many of our great educa- 
tional and scientific institutions, whose ben- 
eficient work has been extended to all the 

es of the world. One of these institu- 
tions, through organized research and its 
worldwide application, practically elimi- 
nated yellow fever from the whole earth. 

UNITED STATES IMPERIALISM DENIED 

Probably the greatest misrepresentation of 
our ideals is that we are imperialisticaly 
minded and that we daily practice Imperial- 
ism. It would seem that the world might 
take account of the Monroe Doctrine, where- 
by we have aided our Latin American nelgh- 
pors to secure their freedoms. I could also 
recall our giving freedom to Cuba and the 
Philippines and our urging of independence 
for Puerto Rico, 

Our people haye willingly borne back- 
breaking taxes in these efforts without any 
hope of returns. And they are today contin- 
uing this huge burden of taxation to aid in 
protecting the freedom of mankind and to 
relieve peoples from poverty. 

Moreover, in the last 40 years, invariably 
at the request of nations struggling against 
oppression or military aggression, our sons 
have fought and died in three great wars. 
They died that more freedom would come 
to markind and that the world might have 
n lasting peace. 


BASES TO PROTECT FREEDOM 


Never after victory did we ask for an acre. 
of territory, except,.a few military bases to 
protect the free nations. We have never 
asked for reparations or economic privileges. 
On the contrary, we made gigantic gifts and 
Joans to aid nations In war and reconstruc- 
on, including Communist Russia. 

When it was evident that nations could 
not repay these loans, we made no demands 
for repayment. . 

I would not have believed in the face of 
this worldwide record that peoples with a 
free press could be imposed upon by such 
propaganda. 5 

There is no imperialism in either our 
hearts or in our Government. 

This record of the past century should also 
prove there is no military aggression in the 
American mind or heart. Truly, we maintain 
an enormous military force. But it is main- 
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tained solely as a deterrent to attack upon 
free nations. 

It is my hope that this interpretation of 
my country may aid our friends in free coun- 
tries to answer this propaganda. 

And I would not be your friend If I did 
not speak frankly now. 

These misrepresentations and this propa- 
ganda are inciting physical attacks upon 
American citizens, upon our officials, and 
abuse of our country. They discourage the 
American people and increase opposition to 
cooperation with other nations in maintain- 
ing defense and in aiding relief from poverty 
and want. 

DANGER SIGNAL I5 UP 


Forty years ago, such attitudes contributed 
to the retreat of the American people behind 
a barbed wire entanglement around the 
Western Hemisphere. I have little fear of 
such a retreat today. But the danger signa) 
is up. 

At this point, I may inject another inter- 
pretation of the American people. We have 
no desire to impose our formula of life or 
method of government upon other nations. 
We make no claim that our system or our 
people are perfect. As human beings are 
not usually perfect, we share the domestic 
imperfections of ali free peoples. 

And my countrymen are in constant mo- 
tion to eradicate our failings—and when I 
am home I have often joined them. But the 
purpose of this address is not our domestic 
troubles but the better understanding ot our 
ideals and aspirations which radiate to other 
nations. 

ADDRESSES NEW GENERATION 


At the beginning of this address, I stated 
that I would be especially happy if I could 
help the thinking of the oncoming youth in 
the world who are today groping for light 
as to the future. 

Therefore, I wish in conclusion to address 
directiy you of the new generation. I recall 
to you that a great American President 
pointed out that to assure the progress of 
civilization and lasting peace, the world must 
be made “safe for democracy.” But the word 
“democracy” has been so corrupted that I 
would prefer to say to you: 

“We must unceasingly strive by all peace- 
able means to make the world safe for repre- 
sentative government.“ 

From representative government alone 
can come respect for your dignity as men 
and women, your flowering as individuals, 
your right to a rising chance in life, to self- 
expression, and to security from sodden uni- 
ſormity. 


May God bless you all. 


Annuities for Former Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 13163, which, I sincerely 
believe deserves prompt and sympathetic 
consideration by the Congress of the 
United States. This bill provides an an- 
nuity and certain other benefits for for- 
mer Presidents of the United States. 

The United States has never treated 
its former Presidents well. It is ironic 
indeed that we should confer upon them 
the highest honor that this Nation can 
give only to treat them in a most shabby 
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and parsimonious manner after they 
have left office. 

The Presidency must be just about the 
only position in the United States for 
which there is no retirement plan or 
post-job security of any kind. Yet, an 
ex-President has a heavy financial bur- 
den. Even if he does not live lavishly, 
his living expenses must be considerably 
higher than those of the ordinary Amer- 
ican citizen. He has great responsibili- 
ties toward the American people which 
he wants to and must fulfill. 

These things cost money. Unless & 
former President is a wealthy man in 
his own right, he will find himself in fi- 
nancial difficulty. Presidents have been 
thus humiliated in the past, and it could 
certainly happen again unless Congress 
takes legislative action to forestall it. 

Financial embarrassment has plagued 
some of our Presidents from the very be- 
ginning. George Washington is often 
thought of as a wealthy man, and in a 
sense he was. But he was land poor, 
and he was forced to attempt to sell sec- 
tions of his Mount Vernon estate in or- 
der to make ends meet. 

The financial tribulations of Thomas 
Jefferson are well known. He was finally 
driven to mortgage his home, Monticello, 
and to sell some of his private property. 
On two occasions he sold personal li- 
braries to Congress. In desperation he 
planned to liquidate Monticello through 
a private lottery. He was spared this 
tragic extremity only by loud public pro- 
test and the fortunate intervention of 
private funds. 

James Madison, too, was beset by 
money problems after leaving the White 
House. Suffering from rheumatism and 
failing eyesight, he struggled to repro- 
duce his notes from the Constitutional 
Convention so that he might leave a little 
something for his widow. 

These notes are now a priceless heri- 
tage for America, but Dolly Madison had 
to sell them to Congress for a mere frac- 
tion of their worth. She then spent her 
last years in Washington, living in dig- 
nity and honor, but also in poverty. It 
is said that her food was often supplied 
by her neighbor, Daniel Webster. 

James Monroe encountered difficulties 
fully as serious following his retirement 
from the Presidency. He lost his beauti- 


ful home to creditors, and after the death 


of his wife in 1830, he had no choice but 
to move to New York to make his home 
with his daughter. He spent his last 
days living on the charity of relatives. 

Andrew Jackson was not quite so un- 
fortunate, but he, likewise, had his trou- 
bles, On one occasion he wrote: “Pov- 
erty stares us in the face.” ' 

Almost everyone knows about the 
crushing financial problems that op- 
pressed Ulysses S. Grant during the last 
years of his life. The collapse of a Wall 
Street venture left him impoverished. 
He pawned all of his most precious 
possessions to satisfy his creditors—his 
swords, his gifts, his souvenirs. 

Then, although ravaged by cancer of 
the throat, he set about to write his 
memoirs to provide money for his family- 
„Every day, every hour, is a week of 
agony,” he said. He finished this task 
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just a few days before he died. For- 
tunately, the memoirs were a great suc- 
cess, and his family realized almost half 
a million dollars from them. 

It is unthinkable that anyone who has 
served as President of the United States 
should be subjected to such humiliation 
and suffering. Yet, it has happened to 
several former Presidents and it will hap- 
pen in the future unless we in Congress 
do something about it. 

The President of the United States is a 
Public man, He remains to a very large 
extent a public man even after leaving 
office, The American people continue to 
look to him for advice and for the wis- 
dom that can come only from years of 
experience in the world’s most honored 
Office. There are heavy demands upon 
his time and energy—speeches, confer- 
ences, and bales of correspondence that 
must be attended to. 

The Presidency is not only the world's 
Most honored office; it is also the most 
demanding. Its burdens and responsi- 
bilities exceed our powers of compre- 
hension. No payment in money can ap- 
Proach adequate compensation for this 
Position, but the failure to provide for 
€ven.the minimal standards of finanical 
Security in retirement becomes even 
More appalling when we consider them. 

A former President cannot, of course, 
take any sort of position that might be 
offered to him after he leaves office. He 
Must never forget that he has been Pres- 
ident of the United States. He must 
never do anything that would demean or 
cheapen the great office he once filled. 
He must do nothing that could possibly 
2 construed as capitalizing upon this 
Office. 

A former President owes this to the 
American people, and he owes it to him- 
Self. We can indeed be proud of the fact 
that, no matter how dire their circum- 
Stances may have been, our ex-Presidents 
have always been fully aware of these 
Obligations and have sought to maintain 
the dignity and the stature of the office. 
It is certainly, then, an obligation of the 
Government to make sure that a past 
President can live by these standards 
Without hardship to himself or his family. 

Former President Truman is not a 
Wealthy man. A few months ago, in a 
television interview, he summarized some 
of the problems that he has had to face: 

The United States Government turns its 
Chief Executives out to grass. They're just 
allowed to starve or * * * sometimes they're 
tempted to become advertising mediums, 
* * * Two or three of our Presidents prac- 
tically starved to death because they wouldn't 
do that. 

I have the biggest individual mail in the 
State of Missouri. It takes three clerks to 
answer, * * * My postage bill is something 
tremendous. * * * I see an immense num- 
ber of people. * I can't talk to them in 
à cubbyhole or a back room. If I hadn't in- 
herited perty that finally paid things 
through, I'd be on relief right now. 


The legislation I have introduted is 
Simple and straightforward, and surely 
No one could reasonably say that it is too 
generous in terms, I think that its 
Passage would do much to prevent the 
recurrence of these situations that have 
already in our history brought so much 
hardship and misery to some of our 
retired Presidents. 
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I do not think it is necessary to go 
into the details of H. R. 13163, but I 
would like very briefly to sketch out its 
more general provisions. 

It calls for a $25,000 annuity to be 
paid to each former President from the 
time he leaves office until his death. 
This money would be exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation. The recipient could de- 
cline to accept all or part of the annuity 
at any time, and the payments would 
be stopped during any period that he 
held an elective or appointive office in 
the Federal or District of Columbia gov- 
ernment for which he would receive any 
compensation other than a nominal rate. 

This bill would also give to former 
Presidents the privilege of franking their 
mall. 

Other sections of my bill provide for 
office space and for staff assistants for 
former Presidents. These staff person- 
nel would be selected by the ex-Presi- 
dent, but they would be appointed by 
the Administrator of General Services 
without regard to civil-service laws or 
regulations. The staff members would, 
however, be employees of the Govern- 
ment, subject to the same obligations, 
duties, rights, and benefits as other Fed- 
eral employees. The top staff position 
would carry a salary not to exceed the 
maximum scheduled råte under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

The General Services Administrator 
would also be responsible for providing 
the former President with suitably fur- 
nished and equipped office space. This 
space could be located in any of the 
States or the District of Columbia de- 
pending upon the wishes of the ex- 
President. It could be in a Federal 
building or elsewhere. 

Under section 5 of this bill, widows of 
former Presidents would be entitled to 
receive an annuity of $10,000. The 
widow would have to waive her rights to 
receive any other pension granted by 
Federal law. The annuity granted under 
this bill would terminate on the date of 
the death or remarriage of the widow. _ 

I want to stress that the question of 
annuities for former Presidents is -not 
a partisan matter. At the present time 
we are fortunate in having 1 Republican 
and 1 Democratic ex-President still liv- 
ing. At some time in the future, all of 
the living former Presidents may be of 
the same party. 

But for the purposes of this bill party 
affiliations are not important. This is 
an issue that transcends party politics. 
The fact that a man has served as Presi- 
dent of the United States—and that fact 
alone—entitles him to the respect of the 
American people. Furthermore, it places 
upon Congress an obligation, neglected 
far too long, to see that his continuing 
responsibilities can be met without the 
fear of real financial hardship. 

There is one concluding point I want 
to make. On February 4, 1957, the Sen- 
ate passed legislation very similar to the 
bill I have introduced—S, 607. It is now 
up to the House to act. 

For 169 years the United States Gov- 
ernment has shamefully ignored the wel- 
fare of its retired Chief Executives. We 
have already waited too long. 

I urgently appeal to Congress to pass 
this bill. 
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We Can Do a Good Job of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, We are 
all relieved over the release of the 
American mining men kidnaped in Cuba 
by revolutionaries. They have been re- 
turned to their jobs and homes in good 
health and apparently none the worse 
for wear. 

The news was especially welcome to us 
in Louisiana, for the great industrial 
project on which these men were work- 
ing—and are now again working—is 
partly a Louisiana venture, and the ex- 
captives have many friends and neigh- 
bors in my State, ` 

It is difficult to read any sense into 
this strange, nightmarish episode. But 
it does draw our attention sharply south- 
ward once again—toward Latin America, 
where only a few months ago our prestige 
and our pride were heavily hit by the 
reception accorded Vice President Nrxon, 

At the time of that violently anti- 
American outbreak, this country began 
some earnest. soul searching about our 
Latin American policy—where it had 
failed and what direction it might now 
take—with the aim of restoring some 
measure of Pan American amity. One 
thing was clear then. One thing is clear 
now. We must make absolutely certain 
that our aid programs do not simply 
enrich the already rich, to the neglect 
of the poor. We must endeavor to help 
raise standards of living for the mass 
of the people, and avoid contributing 
to the imbalance of wealth which is al- 
ready so prevalent in the area, 

In our consideration of ways and means 
to achieve this much-to-be-desired end, 
it would seem to me to be fruitful to 
examine those United States projects in 
Latin America which appear to be al- 
ready accomplishing our purpose and 
which may therefore have a lesson for 
us in our future efforts to mend our badly 
damaged fences, The kidnaping in 
Cuba puts the spotlight on just such a 
project. The scene of the crime was a 
place in northeast Cuba called Moa Bay, 
where a vast nickel- and cobalt-mining 
venture is taking shape—a venture 
which, to my way of thinking, represents 


‘the best kind of aid to Latin American 


countries. 

Let me give you a thumbnail sketch 
of the project, whith is being conducted 
by Cuban American Nickel Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Freeport Sulphur Co., and, 
which is creating for the United States 
a major new source of strategic nickel 
and cobalt. 

The first step will be the mining of 
ore from the hills above Moa Bay. The 
ore will then be concentrated in a large 
plant near the mine, and the concen- 
trates will be shipped to Port Nickel, 
near New Orleans. There the concen- 
trates will be treated in a refinery to 
produce nickel and cobalt in metallic 
form. The annual productive capacity 
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will be 50 million pounds of nickel and 
4,400,000 pounds of cobalt, 

A total of $119 million is being in- 
vested—$75 million of it in Cuba—to 
bring this project into being. It repre- 
sents the largest single privately fi- 
nanced industrial enterprise in the his- 
tory of Cuba. 

Construction is currently underway, 
and production will begin in the summer 
of 1959. There now are some 2,500 Cu- 
bans employed on the job, and when the 
construction phase is over and the oper- 
ation settles down to commercial pro- 
duction, there will be permanent, year- 
round employment for more than 1,000 
Cubans. This is tremendously impor- 
tant to a country which is built almost 
entirely on a seasonal sugarcane econ- 
omy, and which must wrestle everlast- 
ingly with an employment problem. 

In addition, many millions of dollars 
will accrue to our Cuban friends through 
taxpayments and purchases, and 
through the growth of service industries. 
And this is no one-shot proposition. 
This is the creation of a new and en- 
during basic industry in an area of Cuba 
which is almost literally a wilderness. 
It is a major breakthrough in the devel- 
opment of Cuban minerals, and it may 
very well herald a future for Cuba as 
one of the principal mining centers of 
the world. For the same ores which 
yield nickel and cobalt may also one 
day yield iron, chrome, and other valu- 
able metals. 7 

Of course, the main question at issue 
in the light of our difficulties elsewhere 
in Latin America—is what do the Cubans 
think of all this. And, on this question, 
the kidnapings shed considerable light. 
Throughout this ugly interlude, virtually 
all of the Cubans employed by the proj- 


ect stayed right on the job. Though the 


entire top management had been spirited 

away, the construction crews kept the 
work going on schedule. Such was the 
loyalty of the Cubans to this American 
undertaking that a group of foremen 
stranded in Santiago during the trouble 
actually undertook to charter a plane 
to the job site so that the work would 
not suffer, 

This, I submit, is a sound tribute to 
the project and to the Americans who, 
despite formidable difficulties, are bring- 
ing the project into existence. It is tan- 
gible evidence that we can do a good job 
of foreign aid. 

Yet the project does not come under 
any foreign-aid program as such. Ac- 
tually it was made possible as a result 
of the Defense Production Act. Here is 
a little of the background. 

The United States has little nickel of 
itsown. The Nation has been dependent 
on imports—mainly from a single com- 
pany in Canada. 
years have been inadequate to meet our 
defense and civilian needs, Congres- 
sional committees repeatedly have urged 

that the Nation’s nickel supply be in- 
creased, The United States is by far 
the largest user of nickel—and would be 
strategically helpless without it. Nickel 
is essential for defense—in radar, in the 
Bomarc missile, in atomic-fleet units, in 
the B-58 bomber, in the experimental 
Is aircraft for space exploration. Ac- 


These imports for ` 
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cordingly, the prime objective of this 
Cuba-Louisiana project was to enable 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
reach its nickel expansion goal—an ob- 
jective, I might add, which has been 
attained. £ 

The project is an interesting example 
of cooperation among governments, pri- 
vate industry, and financial institutions. 
In the first place, the United States Gov- 
ernment, acting through General Sery- 
ices Administration, entered into a con- 
tract with Cuban American Nickel Co. 
under which the Government agreed to 
buy, at the market prices in effect at the 
time of the agreement and within certain 
limits, the nickel and cobalt tendered to 
it during the early years of operation. 
The Government also granted acceler- 
ated tax amortization with respect to a 
substantial portion of the cost of the 
facilities. The Cuban Government, in 
turn, accorded the project the special tax 
status to which new industries are en- 
titled under Cuban law. 

On the strength of these arrangements, 
Cuban American Nickel Co. was then 
able to borrow from a group of banks a 
substantial part of the capital require- 
ments. The remaining requirements 
were supplied by Freeport and by six steel 
and automobile companies, all large con- 
sumers of nickel. The six companies also 
agreed to purchase substantial amounts 
of nickel under certain conditions and 
received the right to purchase additional 
amounts. 

The United States Government, thus, 
is being called upon for very little? There 
is no direct foreign aid involved at the 
expense of the United States taxpayer. 
There is no United States Government 
money risked in loans. In fact, the Gov- 
ernment may never participate even to 
the extent of buying nickel and cobalt. 
It is quite possible that all of the output 
will be sold to private industry. 

To sum up the significance of the un- 
dertaking, it is providing the United 
States with a new source of strategic 
nickel. It has helped enable the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to meet its nickel 
expansion goal. It not only is helping 
Cuba but also is providing some 600 jobs 
in my State and is contributing in many 
other ways to Louisiana’s better-than- 
average strength in the current reces- 
sion. Most important, projects in Latin 
America such as this are helping-to cre- 
ate friendly relations with our neighbors 
to the south and a solid front of good will. 


Passports for Pinks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


~ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an interesting editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Record on 
July 1, 1958: 
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PASSPORTS FOR PINKS 


The Supreme Court on June 16 upset the 
regulations by which the State Department 
had been able to deny passports to some of 
our more aromatic Reds, pinks, pastels and 
assorted radicals, 

It was one of those bewildering, bedevil- 
ing 5-to-4 decisions which are too common 
of late, which make no sense to the average 
citizen and which are bound in the long 
run to lower the prestige of the top tribunal. 

The majority of the Court held that pass- 
ports cannot be denied because of the be- 
liefs and associations” of applicants, thereby 
opening the way for subversives to move 
freely about the world in the furtherance of 
their schemes. 

It happens that some prominent United 
States lefties, frozen out of this country, 
are living in Mexico. There are about 100 
of them. Many fled our hostile clime rather 
than face congressional committees invesi- 
gating subversive activities. 

Now, as might be expected, they are plan- 
ning to apply for passports by.grace of the 
high judicial decision. Of course, there's 
nothing to stop them and they don’t have to 
answer those bothersome questions about 
Communist affillations any more, 

Apparently, little is going to be done about 
the Supreme Court. But Congress, now 
coming into the adjournment stretch, should 
give us a simple, anti-subversive travel re- 
striction—so clear that even the nine con- 
tentious Justices may agree unanimously on 
its interpretation and application, 


Welcome to President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial which appeared in 
the July 7 issue of the Telegram, Tor- 
onto, Canada: 

WELCOME TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Tomorrow the President of the United 
States arrives in Canada for a 4-day visit 
and the whole country will unite to welcome 
this man whose whole life has been a story 
of service to his Nation and the free world. 

All differences and irritations between 
Canada and the United States are now swal- 
lowed up in the warm and affectionate hos- 
pitality that it is this country's pleasure to 
bestow upon President Eisenhower. 

Behind the scenes there can be no doubt 
that Prime Minister Diefenbaker will put 
forth vigorously the Canadian point of view 
on those matters under discussion between 
himself and the President. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, traveling with the 
President, will also most certainly have to 
listen to some unpalatable words. 

Full discussion, and criticism where neces- 
sary, ls a must between Canada and the 
United States. Outside threats to freedom 
and security, as well as the maintenance of 
internal prosperity, have brought the two 
countries very close together. 

United States Ambassador Livingston Mer- 
chant has proved himself a most able repre- 
sentative of his country, and has mastered 
admirably the thoughts and emotions that 
mingle today in the majority of Canadian 
hearts. He understands the natural aspira- 
tions of this country and the fears that the 
United States does not always appreciate the 
Canadian position. He will play a key role 
in the discussions of the next few days, and 
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his President and Secretary of State will do 
Well to listen carefully. 

The result of these discussions will be seen 
In the always unfolding picture of Canadian- 
United States cooperation or lack of it. 

But there is no disagreement anywhere 
about the pleasure it gives Canada to have 
President Elsenhower on her soil. The for- 
mer supreme commander of Canadian and all 
Other Allied soldiers, is remembered for his 
Wartime contribution and even more for the 
Personal sacrifices of health and personal se- 
Tenity he continues to make in the service of 
his country, and indeed the whole free world. 


Reservoir Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am including 
an article written by Mr. R. H. Stroud, 
€xecutive vice president of the Sport 
Fishing Institute, entitled “Reservoir 
Recreation.” 

In the development of our streams in 
this country we are increasingly inter- 
ested in providing recreational facilities. 
Our population is growing amazingly. 
With more and more pleasure time, we 
must find additional natural places where 
all ages may find wholesome recreation, 
This article contains such valuable sta- 
tistical information that I am sure many 
of my colleagues will find it most useful. 

The article follows: 

RESERVO RECREATION 


The American public is turning to water- 

rne outdoor recreation in tremendous 
numbers. Public-use attendance figures at 
Civil works projects of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers, bear this out very, 
effectively. 

Since 1930 attendance has soared over 
fivefold, from 16 million visitor days recorded 
in that year. By 1957 the all-time high fig- 
Ure of 84,704,000 visitor days was recorded. 
It has been increasing at the average rate 
ot nearly 10 miilion visitor days per year. 

In 1956, there were 71 million visits to 
Corps projects. By comparison, there were 


Million to national forests, and 8 million to 
ational wildilfe refuges. These areas all en- 
Compass very much more area and have been 
the traditional recreational strongholds. 

Corps reservoirs outshine each of them in 
Popularity as recreational areas. Undoubt- 
edly, this is because of the vast popularity 
Of water sports such as fishing and boating. 
. Furthermore, these waters offer year-round 

recreation In many instances. Recreational 
use of the other areas Is highly seasonal in 
Nature. 

The comparatively high popularity of corps 
Teservolrs is only a sample of what may de- 
Velop in the next decade given adequate 
recreational facilities. The corps has been 
caught napping on this, To most Americans 
Use of reservoirs for fishing, boating, hunt- 
ing, camping, picnicking, and so forth, is 
their tangible return on the dollars invested 
by the Congress. They may not know where 
the electricity comes from to light their 
homes, but they know full well where the 
fish are that smash their lures. 
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What is needed is at least a doubling of 
recreational facilities at the 3 million acres 
of Corps reservoirs. Though caught short in 
the backwash of unanticipated recreational 
demand. some facilities have already been 
provided. There are now 3,085 public access 
points. On these, 1,346 boat launching 
ramps and 1,247 boat landing areas have 
been constructed, 

There are also 1,025 picnic sites and 616 
public camp grounds. Avallable guest 
rental units number 7,622. There are 220 
organized camps. 

The national ratio of purchase and de- 
velopment by State conservation agencies of 
public access to area of fishing waters in- 
volved is about one access area per 300 acres 
of water. The corresponding ratio of con- 
struction of boat launching ramps is about 
one ramp per 500 acres of water. This is the 
minimum need as indicated from a recent 
survey by SFI of State access programs. 

On this basis, the 3 million acres of water 
in Corps impoundments would require 10,000 

ublic access areas on their perimeters, with 

t least 6,000 boat launching ramps and 
landing areas to service recreational fishing 
and boating needs alone. Obviously, an im- 
mediate doubling of facilities is a pressing 
need. A tripling of facilities should be the 
goal on existing projects. 

It seems to us to be only a question of 
time until the fishing and boating public 
will insist that the Congress recognize the 
Tecreational demands upon Corps projects 
and provide the funds needed to do the fa- 
cilities job. As we make it out, about $12 
million would do the minimum Job to relieve 
overloadings on existing facilities. About $20 
million will achieve the desired goal. 


The Goldfine Bug 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in this 
morning's Washington Post and Times 
Herald, and is a well-deserved rebuke 
to a congressional subcommittee. 

This is not a time when any repre- 
sentative body can afford to lower its 
prestige, let alone its ethics. If congres- 


~ Siona degenerate 
Only 55 million visits to national parks, 53` at FFF 


into name-calling and “you're another” 
tactics it might be well if they were to be 
abandoned altogether. 

The sort of thing described and criti- 
cized in the editorial does nothing to 
enhance the sorely battered dignity of 
the Congress and merely helps to bring 
free institutions into disrepute in other 
parts of the world. 

Tre GOLDFINE BUG 

It is impossible to escape a feeling of re- 
yulsion amounting to disgust over the ad- 
mission by the Harris subcommittee’s chief 
investigator that he used a hidden micro- 
phone to eavesdrop on conversations among 
Bernard Goldfine’s aids. The disclosure, on 
top of this, that confidential papers needed 
by Mr. Goldfine to answer questions put to 
him by the subcommittee were stolen over 
the weekend from his secretary's hotel room 
leaves one with a sense almost of despair. 
Look who's looking into morality. 
country had expected an exposure of unethi- 
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cal conduct—not a pot and kettle contest. 

It is important to understand the enor- 
mity of what has happened in the Goldfine 
case. Operating in the name and under the 
authority of the Congress of the United 
States, one Baron Shacklette resorted to a 
favorite device of blackmailers in particu- 
Jar and the underworld in general; he 
bugged a hotel room rented to Mr, Goldfine’s 
public relations adviser. It would be hard 
to devise a more flagrant debasement of 
congressional prestige or a more callous in- 
vasion of individual privaty: Conversations 
between Mr. Goldfine and his aides—per- 
haps even the inviolably privileged com- 
munication between Mr. Goldfine and his 
counsel—were to be overheard by electronic 
snooping. 

Let us accept at its face value Representa- 
tive OREN Harris’ assurance that Mr. Shack- 
lette had no authorization from the subcom- 
mittee to engage in this bugging. The sub- 
committee cannot, however, wholly escape 
responsibility for the behavior of one of its 
employees. The unfairness of some of its 
own procedures may have suggested to Mr. 
Shacklette that he could get away with any- 
thing. The subcommittee acted prudently 
when. it promptly accepted Mr. Shacklette's 
resignation yesterday afternoon. Through 
its chairman, the subcommittee properly and 
vigorously disavowed Mr. Shacklette’s meth- 
ods. It had better remember that ends 
are inevitably shaped by the means employed 
to attain them. And Congress had better 
begin now to embrace a responsibility which 
its Houses have long neglected—the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that the commitees to 
which they delegate power use it in conform- 
ity with standards becoming to the Con- 
gress of the United States. * 


Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers and 
Her Remarkable Record 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Monday, 
June 30, 1958, was a happy anniversary 
in the life of Congresswoman. ROGERS 
who represents the Fifth Massachusetts 
District. 

On that day she passed the 33d mile- 
stone of continuous service as a Member 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

On the score of years alone, this is an 
amazing fact. 

Nearly one-third of a century is a long 
period in the working life of any indi- 
vidual, but when it depends every 2 years 
upon the review and judgment of one’s 
constituents, as in the case of Congress- 
woman Rocers, the unbroken continuity 
of her service reflects the high esteem 
in which she is held by the people of her 
district. Z 

Few men have surpassed this record, 
and I doubt if any othèr woman ever 
will equal the popularity of Mrs. ROGERS 
5 85 she has earned by her devotion to 

uty. 

Her keen intelligence, her tireless en- 
ergy, and her open door policy of serying 
all the people of her district, haye won 
for her a multitude of friends. 
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In addition, she has acquired a na- 
tional reputation as the greatest cham- 
pion that the veterans have ever had in 

-the Congress of the United States. 


By her example, she has done more to 


inspire and encourage women toward a 
greater participation in public life, than 
any other woman in our history. 

Congratulations, Mrs. ROGERS. 

We hope, and expect, that you will 
help us with your wisdom and experience 
for many more years to come. 

The Congress of the United States is 
honored by your presence, and by your 
accomplishments. 

May every joy be yours on this notable 
anniversary of your distinguished serv- 

-ice to the people of the Fifth Massachu- 
setts District, and to the people of our 
Nation. 


Farm Bill Well Killed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the accom- 
panying editorial of the Hartford Times, 
July 1, 1958, demonstrates the public in- 
terest in hoping for good agriculture 
legislation. 

FARM BILL WELL KILLED 


Usually the bipartisan House farm bloc 
is able to pass any major legislation on 
which it has set its mind. This time it over- 
reached itself. An opposition coalition of 
Republicans and big city Democrats defeated 
the bloc by a vote of 214 to 171. 

The vote peremptorily rejected a catch- 
all farm bill that contained sweetness for 
most major crops. The vote came on the 
question of taking up the bill, before debate 
had even begun. ` 

Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, hailed the action. He sald he regarded 
it as “a vote of confidence in American agri- 
culture and in the efforts of those who are 
dedicated to returning it to a sound basis.” 
He had opposed the bill because of provi- 
sions increasing price supports and because 
of its potential cost. He has praised a catch- 
all bill voted out of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee earlier this week, and there is 
some. chance that a bill along the Senate 
lines may yet clear Congress. 

The bill, which was approved by the House 
Agriculture Committee 21 to 10, would have 
provided one of the most sweeping revisions 
of farm price supports since 1933. It would 
have given producers of milk, corn, and grain 
sorghums higher price guarantees if they 
would subject themselves to tight production 
controls. It would also have sharply in- 
creased the price of wheat used fof cereals, 
bread, and bakery products. 

In addition, it contained extensions of 
programs for disposing of farm surpluses 
abroad and for subsidizing milk for children 
in schools, summer camps, and day-care cen- 
ters, The Eisenhower administration was 
opposed to all provisions of the bill except 
those involving surplus disposal and milk 
subsidies. These have been passed by the 
Senate in separate legislation. 

This is not the end of attempts at sweep- 
ing expansion of farm subsidies, but the de- 
feat of this catchall measure may have a 
restraining effect on the election-year zest 
of the farm bloc. A host of consumers wili 
hope so. 
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Thus Far, No Farther 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr, Speaker, I am sure 
that there is no one that does not con- 
template with dread the possibility that 
someone by some precipitate action may 
touch off world war III, and we must be 
on guard against such an eventuality. 
And, by the same tokens, it is true that 
we cannot buy friendship, and a sad 
commentary on our generosity that the 
billions we have spent on other nations 
have, at best, earned only their dislike. 


One of the stoutest advocates of the 


firm approach has been our distinguished 


Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
who has never flinched from grasping a 
Situation at its hottest end and from 
there stating quite flatly what this Na- 
tion will and will not do. His unyielding 
opposition to the recognition of Commu- 
nist China and his clear analysis of the 
pitfalls of a summit conference have been 
encouraging highlights at a time when so 
many of the one worlders and interna- 
tional do-gooders have advocated com- 
plete capitulation to the demands of the 
dictators. 

In my humble opinion the time is now 
here when our foreign policy should be 
marked by a firmness we have thus far 
avoided in the interests of global good 
will—the pronouncement of a policy of 
thus far, no farther. In urging vigorous 
retaliatory measures against those who 
kidnap our citizens, destroy our aircraft 
and attack the few friends we have in 
the world, I do so in the assurance we 
have from the record that whenever we 
have displayed firmness in our dealings 
with the Communists they have always 
backed down, as witness the Korean 
armistice negotiations, the straits in 
Formosa, the Suez affair, and more re- 
cently the controversy between Turkey 
and Syria. In my opinion the Reds are 
90-percent bluff and should be treated 
accordingly. 

And now we hear a revival of the de- 
mands by certain Panamanian politi- 
cians that they shall have more say in 
the operation of the Panama Canal. 
The fact of the matter is that we have 
already given in entirely too frequently 
to Panamanian opportunists who use 
Uncle Sam as a whipping boy. We con- 
trol the canal under authority of a 
solemn treaty and continue to pay the 
Republic of Panama what amounts to a 
substantial annual rental. Further than 
that we must not go and it it is time 
that we told Panama to behave herself 
and act like a sovereign power and not 
like the tool of international Communists 
who would use her to further their own 
ends. 

This subject is covered in excellent 
fashion by Mr. Constantine Brown in his 
article in the Washington Evening Star 
of July 7, 1958, which I include with these 
remarks: 
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Pro-Reps IN PANAMA Covet CANAL—INTER- 
NATIONALIZATION CRIES RING ANEW, WITH 
NASSER SEIZURE OF SUEZ A8 MODEL 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The Panama Canal, our vital link between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, runs by means 
of a Canal Zone under the United States flag 
through the territory of the Republic of 
Panama, That Republic came into being 
through United States offices, after Colom- 
bia, the original sovereign over the Isthmus 
of Panama, had angered the rough-and- 
ready Theodore Roosevelt by quibbling over, 
the terms he so gallantly and so generously 
offered Bogota for the rights to dig the canal. 

Of recent events in which the rights and 
dignities of Americans have been challenged, 
usually successfully, at many spots on the 
globe, this column has already spoken. 
Americans can be imprisoned in Soviet Ar- 
menia, kidnaped in Red East Germany, cap- 
tured and held as hostages in Cuba, spat 
upon and nearly killed In Venezuela, Peru, 
and Colombia. 

Now it appears that the key American in- 
terest in Latin America, the great Panama 
Canal, is in grave danger from the intem- 
perate actions of Panamanians who are per- 
forming the Communist task behind the 
usual facade of national patriotism. The old 
“Yankee go home” slogan is used again, 
Just as it has been wherever it has been con- 
venient since the Bolshevik revolution be- 
came a powerful world imperialism. 

In the House of Representatives recently, 
Mr. DANTEL Foon, of Pennsylvania's ilth 
district, took time to Issue, and to document, 
a new warning about the immediate dangers 
existing in Panama—dangers that could well 
prove to cost us the canal, just as surely as 
Suez and the prestige of Britain were lost to 
the West in 1956. 

Internationalization of the Panama Canal 
has been mentioned with increasing fre- 
quency in Communist and fellow-traveling 
publications since Gamal Abdel Nasser got 
clean away with his seizure of Suez. The 
subject of internationalization, itself, is as 
old as the Russian Bolshevik revolution of 
1917. It was discussed even by John Reed, 
the American reporter who was swept away 
by enthusiasm for the Bolsheviks when he 
covered the bloody days of the 1917 revolu- 
tion, with the topmost members of the Red 
high command, It has never ceased to be & 


Communist aim and rallying cry, particu- 


larly when the Kremlin wishes to fan some 
new anti-Yankee breezes in Latin America. 

The present assault on the American posi- 
tion in Panama has been taking the form of 
(1) a renewed assertion that sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone, despite clear agreements to 
the contrary, is now and has always been 
Panamanian, and (2) that the United States 
is obligated to pay in cash immensely more 
than has ever been paid before into the 
treasury of the Republic of Panama for 
transit rights of the canal. 

What these two main assault points lead 
to is plain—the ultimate nationalization of 
the Panama Canal, with a small group of 
jingoists in Pandmanian politics standing 
ready to reap a rich reward for their own 
pockets in canal tolls and American inyest- 
ments there. But behind these gentry can 
be discerned the eager hand of Moscow, 
ready as always to promote the jealousies 
and discords that might well deprive the 
free world of not only a vital waterway but 
of the aid and support of much of Latin 
America. 

The United States has no reason to enter- 
tain feelings of guilt with respect to Pan- 
ama. If the original revolution was of very 
questionable morality, the American Con- 
gress took note of that fact a few years later 
with a handsome appropriation for Colom- 
bia. Since the canal has been opened to 
world traffic, it has proved to be the greatest 
boon that the Panamanians ever dreamed of. 
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American funds, doctors: supplies, equip- 
ment, engineers, and a host of other contri- 
butions have transformed Panama from a 
malaria and yellow-fever ridden jungle to a 
Modern, healthy state. Panamanians who 
otherwise would live in hopeless poverty 
hold well-paid jobs either directly or in- 
directly created by the canal. The Govern- 
ment of Panama has been kept stable and 
solvent by the canal, and its flag flies freely 
Over its own domains and its own peoples. 

But facts can never be allowed to interfere 
with Communist propaganda. The situation 
‘in Panama today is dangerous, and if it is 
allowed to grow much worse, the United 
States may well find itself without the canal 
and with a pro-Soviet Panama in control 
of it, r. 


Alleged Eisenhower Stump Hassle 
Debunked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Columnist Drew Pearson widely circu- 
lated a story of an alleged sharp break 
between President Eisenhower and Adm, 
Felix Stump, U. 8. N., during the Quan- 
tico military strategy meeting. Writing 
in the Long Beach Independent news- 
Paper, columnist Virginia Kelly, long 
noted for her accuracy in reporting naval 
subjects, debunks the Pearson story and 
sets out an informed version of the event 
as follows: 


REPORT UNTRUE 
(By Virginia Kelly) 

j Those who attended the high level mili- 
tary strategy meeting where the proceedings 
Were secret at the Marine Base, Quantico, 
Va., were angered at a columnist’s report 
(Drew Pearson, June 30) that the President 
verbally ripped off Admiral Stump's brass 
buttons because the admiral made a forth- 
Tight presentation of the Pacific situation, 
Those present declare the report is untrue. 

Admiral Stump, retiring commander in 
Chief, Pacific, made a detailed And forceful 
analysis of the favorable and unfayorable 
aspects of the Pacific community as they 
fect the security of the United States. 

This writer was told that in no way did 
Admiral Stump criticize the President, or 
his foreign policy. Those present say the 
President did speak but that, in general, he 
Supported Admiral Stump's views. ' 

Far from being angry at Admiral Stump, 
the President admires Him. As one of the 
President's advisers said, “This is a matter 
Of record for the President asked Admiral 
Stump to continue serving as Pacific com- 
Mander in chief, after the admiral had 
Passed the age of retirement, which is 62.“ 
Admiral Stump will be 64 years old next 

mber, 

At the luncheon which followed the pres- 
entation, the President was in a genial mood. 
He refused to sit at the head table but 
drew a number for seating. ~ 

Military experts point out that the pur- 
Pose of these strategy meetings is to bring 
together defense officials, military command- 
ers and other Presidential advisers to meet 
With the President. There would be no pur- 
Pose in the meeting unless all spoke freely 
and factually. 

The President—and only the President— 
Makes and is responsible for foreign policy. 
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Military men advise only on military plan- 
ning, probabilities, contingencies and the 
like. 

Many in government are concerned with 
the source of untrue stories which are being 
planted in the press and which reflect not 
only on the President, but which serve to 
undermine confidence in the United States 
Navy. 


Sugar Helps Cuba To Eat Well 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Sugar Helps Cuba To Eat Well,” 
written by Constance H. Farnworth, and 
published in the magazine Foreign Agri- 
culture for June 1958. 

Once again I call attention to the fact 
that by imposing quotas upon the impor- 
tation of Cuban sugar, for the benefit of 
domestic sugar-beet growers, we are, at 
the same time, to that extent injuring 
the market for the rice which is produced 
in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sucar Heirs CUBA To Eat WELL 


(By Constance H. Farnworth, Latin Ameri- 
can analysis branch, Foreign Agricultural 
Service) 

Sugar, more than any other single com- 
modity, makes it possible for the Cubans to 
eat well. Almost a fourth of Cuba’s workers 
earn pesos during the grinding season, to buy 
food and other needs, in employment pro- 
vided by the sugar industry. About a third 
of the Cuban national income is derived from 
sugar and its byproducts, which also account 
for about four-fifths of the country's exports. 
And dollars from sugar sales buy food im- 
ports needed to supplement domestic pro- 
duction, 

Of the food the Cubans consumed in 1956, 
more than a third in terms of calories came 
from abroad—mostly from the United States. 
These imports included rice, lard, wheat 
flour, pulses, processed milk, canned goods, 
and other items. Moreover, strong world de- 
mand-and good prices for sugar last year 
enabled the Cubans to buy more food abroad 
and to raise their food consumption level. 
The outlook for.1958, while not as bright 
as for the first 6 months of 1957, is not un- 
favorable. f 

WHAT THE CUBANS EAT 

Cubans are eating about 10 percent more 
food per person than before World War II. 
They “averaged over 2,900 calories daily in 
1955 and 1956, which compares favorably 
with other Western Hemisphere countries. 
They continue to eat large quantities of fats 
and starches, however, while minimizing pro- 
tein consumption. 

Wheat flour is one of Cuba's basié foods, 
constituting about 8 percent of the caloric 
intake in 1956. But in many ways rice is 
the most important food in the Cuban diet. 
Cubans eat more rice than wheat flour and 
corn meal combined, In 1956, rice made up 
about 16 percent of the caloric intake, or a 
total tion of about 630 million 


pounds. Rice consumption usually increases 
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Corn—in the form of corn bread—consti- 
tuted some 4 percent of the caloric intake in 
1956. Generally about 40 percent of an esti- 
mated annual disappearance of 7 million 
bushels is used for food, largely by rural low- 
income groups, But consumption drops 
sharply during periods of prosperity when 
ce groups cun afford to buy rice and wheat 

ur. 

Beans and other pulses, too, are important 
in the daily diet. The Cuban people eat 
about 30 pounds per person of beans, lentils, 
and chickpeas annually. Potatoes, yucca, 
and plantains are also popular-starch foods, 

Consumption of edible fats and olls in 
1956 approached 225 million pounds, indi- 
cating an annual average of about 37 pounds 
Per person. Lard continues to be the cheap- 
est and most popular cooking fat and olive 
oil the preferred cooking and salad bil. 

Cubans like beef and eat a total of about 
890 million pounds a year, averaging about 
63 pounds per person, They eat most of it 
fresh, but a small amount is jerked beef. 
They also eat some fresh and (cured pork. 
But chicken is fast becoming a favorite meat 
often served with rice (arroz con pollo), De- 
mand for properly fed broilers is increasing, 
although a substantial number of criollo 
(native) turkeys, chickens, and guinea hens 
is marketed. Eggs also are a popular food. 

Dairy products comprise about 7 percent 
of the total calories consumed. Most milk 
is used fresh or as homemade butter or 
cheese. 

Substantial quantities of fresh fruits— 
pineapples, avocados, citrus, and some tem- 
perature climate fruits—and numerous vege- 
tables, including squash, onions, tomatoes, 
garlic, and cabbage, round out the Cuban 
diet. 

WHERE THE FOOD COMES FROM 


Today the Government of Cuba is at- 
tempting, with some success, to diversify its 
industry and its agriculture as part of a pro- 
gram to establish a more balanced economy. 
In 1957 farm production was estimated at 97 
percent above preware compared with a pop- 
ulation increase of only 50 percent. But de- 
spite expanded local production, agricul- 
tural imports have also increased significant- 
ly since prewar, because the increased num- 
ber of people are eating more and better 
foods. Cuba’s total imports of farm prod- 
ucts for 1956 were valued at about $140 mil- 
lion, of which the United States supplied 87 
percent. Maintenance of this position as 
Cuba's major supplier of farm products de- 
pends mainly upon Cuba's share of the 
United States sugar market, > 

About 20 percent of the quantity of food 
eaten by the Cubans (on the basis of calories 
it is higher) is imported, Four commodi- 
ties—rice, lard, pulses, and wheat flour—gen- 
erally account for at least half of the total 
value of agricultural imports. All of the 
wheat comes from abroad, as well as most of 
the fats and oils, two-thirds of the pulses, 
and about half the vice. Also significant 
quantities of temperate zone fruits and 
vegetables, canned goods, and processed milk 
are imported. 

Rice is by far the most important farm 
product Cuba buys from abroad, During 
1965 and 1956 the United States was the sole 
supplier, in contrast to the 1935-39 period 
when the United States share of the market 
was only 25 percent. Although there has 
been a considerable decline in rice shipments 
from the United States since 1953, this has 
been largely attributed to expansion in 
Cuban output rather than to competition 
from other sources, Domestic rice produc- 
tion has advanced from an average of 152 
million pounds for the period 1945-49 to 
about 615 million in 1956. But improved 
economic conditions boosted Cuba’s rice con- 
sumption to an alltime high of 122 pounds 
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per person in 1956-57. Imports rose, too, and 
‘were considerably above those of 1955 and 
1956. 

Cuba imports large quantities of fats and 
oils. Peanut production—the sole domestic 
source of vegetable oil—is inadequate and 
foreign purchases fill additional vegetable oii 
needs, Spain supplies most of the olive oil, 
and the United States fills all requirements 
for edible and inedible soybean and cotton- 
seed oils and edible coconut oil. 

Lard is the major edible fat used in Cuba, 
Production is expanding, but is still insig- 
nificant in relation to total consumption 
needs, so Cuba must depend on importers for 
most of its supplies. The United States pro- 
vides. virtually all the lard imports. Con- 
sumption of lard is increasing steadily, and 
the United States is now selling more than 
four times as much to Cuba as in 1935-39. 

Well over half of Cuba’s pulses are im- 

. In recent years, foreign purchases 
have risen because of increasing consumption 
and lagging production. The United States 
supplies nearly all the pulses—except chick- 
peas—and Chile furnished the remainder. 

Cuba does not produce wheat, and all of 
its wheat flour came from abroad until a flour 
mill was established in 1952 to manufacture 
flour from imported wheat. The United 
States supplies all of the wheat market and 
90 percent of the wheat-flour market. 

Although Cuba produces large quantities 
of dairy products, imports have increased 
from an insignificant level during prewar 
to about $6 million to $8 million worth in 
recent years, The United States provides 
about half of the imports—mostly in the 
form of evaporated milk, butter, and dry 
milk. Other countries ship most of the 
cheese and condensed milk. 

Cuba is largely self-sufficient in beef pro- 
duction, but depends upon imports for qual- 
ity pork products, Local pork is largely from 
scrub stock and is generally eaten as roast 
pig. The United States furnishes the bulk 
of Cuba's pork imports—mostly bacon, loins, 
and hams—which fill about a third of the 
country’s requirements. The United States 
has the Cuban market for eggs and broiler 
chicks, but purchases are declining because 
local production is increasing rapidly. In 
1956-57, the United States supplied 40 per- 
cent of Cuba's domestic requirements. Also, 
about 45 percent of the broilers raised in 
Cuba are produced from United States hatch- 
ing eggs. 

Corn continues to be the only grain other 
than rice produced commercially In Cuba. 
Supplies are generally adequate for food and 
feedstuff. An acute supply situation after 
a slight drop in 1957 output and an ex- 
panded use for feedstuf have led to some 
importing. 

Potato output has exceeded needs for the 
last several seasons, but imports needed to 
supply the market during the off season 
(August-October). Many varieties of sweet 
potatoes, yams, and similar root crops, and 
several varieties of vica (cassava) are grown 
widely throughout the country. When the 
income of the rural population declines and 
many of the people are unable to afford rice, 
they eat more of the root crops. Imports 
supply over three-fourths of Cuba’s onions 
and garlic. The United States furnishes 
most of the onions, and Chile Is displacing 
Italy as the major source of garlic. 

The islanders use considerable fruit. 


Home grown avocados, plantains, and ba- 


nanas enhance the domestic market. Or- 
anges are available all months of the year, 
and pineapples and grapefruit also are 
abundant. Apples, pears, and grapes are 
imported frcm the United States, 

PICTURE FOR 1958 


The 1957-58 sugar crop should make it 
possible for the Cubans to enjoy a level of 
food consumption about equal to that of 
1956-57. Production and imports of most 
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major commodities should be maintained or 
increased slightly to meet strong consumer 
demand. 

However, world demand for and price of 
sugar have fallen off considerably since July 
1957, and a world record sugar crop is esti- 
mated for 1957-58. Both of these factors 
will affect Cuba's sugar Income. Yet Cuba 
can depend on a stable income for that part 
of its sugar that goes to the United States— 
more than 3 million tons in 1957. Cuba will 
have an anthorized sugar crop of about 6.4 
million short tons this year plus a possible 
output of 75 to 100 million gallons of high- 
test molasses from surplus sugarcane, It is 
believed the overall income from sugar and 
its byproducts can be sufficient to allow 
Cuban consumer food purchases at a level 
which compares favorably with recent years. 
This conclusion, however, is based on a fair 
degree of stability in the domestic political 
situation. Increased or continued violent 
political disturbances could interfere with 
the marketing of the sugar crop to such an 
extent that consumer purchasing power 
would be greatly cut. 


Code of Conduct in Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend Senator Busu for the intro- 
duction of the Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 98, dealing with a code for 
Congress and functions of administrative 
agencies. 

I think it particularly appropriate in 
view of the furor developing over recent 
investigations of the administration, and 
the unfortunate conduct of the counsel 
of the Legislative Oversight Subcommit- 
tee. I am, therefore, going to join Sen- 
ator Busn in introducing a similar reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives. 

The public deserves and expects the 
highest caliber of conduct in all branches 
of the Federal Government. 

The accompanying editorial of the 
Hartford Courant, July 5, 1958, is a sum- 
mary of public thinking. 

A Way TOWARD A Monat Cove FOR CONGRESS 

As Senator Prrscorr Busu observed the 
other day in the Senate, it would be naive to 
expect Congress in the present atmosphere 
to move toward the adoption of a moral code 
to guide it, as well as administrative officials. 
But Senator Busa has pointed out a practi- 
cal course of action. 

He has introduced a resolution calling on 
the Attorney General to set up a special ad- 
visory committee composed of individuals 
who have attained eminence in public ad- 
ministration or administrative law. This 
committee would make recommendations of 
appropriate measures to insure integrity, im- 
partiality, and public confidence in the exer- 
cise of adjudicatory and administrative agen- 
cies of government. 

The committee would also prepare recom- 
mendations for needed legislation. In this 
way, believes Senator Bus, Congress can lay 
the groundwork for a dispassionate and ob- 
jective study away from the passions and 
prejudices of politics. 

Mr. Buss is, himself, in an excellent posi- 
tion to advance this cause, He was one of 
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the few legislators who saw the innate im- 
morality of voting an immediate pay raise 
to an incumbent Congress, and voted against 
the measure. His conduct in general in all 
these matters is such that if it existed gen- 
erally in Washington, there would be no need 
to be thinking now in terms of a written code 
of ethics for administrators or for Congress 
itself. 


Unemployment Statistics Analyzed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
comforting analysis of employment- 
unemployment statistics appeared in the 
Long Beach Independent editorial col- 
umns recently, when editorial columnist 
Larry Collins wrote as follows: 

WHO Are UNEMPLOYED? 


The United States Department of Labor has 
issued a book of 20 charts showing distribu- 
tion of unemployment among the various 
States and categories of employment, It 
shows unemployment for May of this year 
as 4.9 million compared with 2.7 million a 
year earlier. That 2.7 million has been con- 
sidered normal unemployment for many 
years. It ineludes the normal number of 
people changing jobs and who are taking 
advantage of unemployment insurance be- 
fore seeking a new job. 

The added 2.2 million unemployed will be 
increased this month by an estimated 1 
million as schools and colleges are on vaca- 
tion and students enter the number of those 
seeking jobs. The unemployment figures 
vary greatly from State to State. California 
is listed as 6.8 percent, Maine with 12.6 per- 
cent, Michigan with 13.6 percent, and West 
Virginia with 14 percent are the worst hit. 
South Dakota with 1.5 percent is the lowest, 
with the District of Columbia a close second 
for lowest number with 1.7 percent unem- 
ployed. 

Michigan is hit hard because of the auto- 
mobile industry. West Virginia because of 
coal and steel and Maine because of lumber, 
textiles, and fishing. In all, eight States 
have 9 percent or more unemployed. These 
are Michigan, Maine, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas. 

It is interesting to compare present un- 
employment nationally with some of the 
figures for the last 30 years. They are: 


Percent 


Present estimate 68 percent. 

Considering that our working force is a 
third greater than in 1938, our present un- 
employment is much less serious than it was 
Tor the years of the 1930's. We now have 
as many people employed as we had 5 years 
ago. That is because we add almost a mil- 
lion to that force each year. 

An interesting chart shows that the em- 
ployed women do not materially change the 
unemployment figures for men. This is be- 
cause about 70 percent of all women are in 
occupations not sought by men. They in- 
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clude nursing, teaching, stenographers and 
other clerical work, retail sales, private house- 
work, waitresses, and other services. Only 16 
Percent of all employed men are in these 
Occupations. 

The chart book indicates that our unem- 
Ployment figures are far lower than they have 
been in past years of business letdown. It is 
Also comforting to note that we have been 
adding to the number of people having jobs 
as we have gone through the past year of 
readjustment. It gives reason to believe we 
have passed through the worst of the present 
recession. 

With over 64 million people employed and 
New families being formed at the rate of a 
Million a year, demands for homes, appli- 
ances, automobiles Increase. That will call 
for more construction, steel and factory 
Products, As inventories are reduced new 
Orders go to the factories and workers are 
fecalled. It gives reason for optimism for the 
Coming year. 


United States Airline Industry Faces 
Global Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk the text of an article which 
I prepared for the June 1958 issue of the 
Legion Air Review as published by the 
American Legon's national security 
Commission in Indianapolis, 

This article points up comments 
Which I had made previously on the 
Senate floor describing the global threat 
to free world aviation posed by Soviet 
Russia’s worldwide Aeroflotsystem. 

I append to my article the text of an 
editorial in the same issue of the Legion 
Air Review on the theme of the need 
for more aviation education of Ameri- 
Can youngsters. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
Of my own article and the Legion edi- 
torial on aviation education be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 

the Recorp, as follows: 

Unrren States Amine InpusTRY FACES 
GLOBAL THREAT—NaTION MUST STRENGTHEN 
Amumves AGAINST RUSSIAN AEROFLOT Bm 
FOR WORLD Marker 

(By Senator ALEXANdrr WiLey, of Wisconsin, 
Senior minority member Foreign Relations 
Committee, United States Senate) 

Along with the build-up of her missiles 
Program, long-range bomber, and satellite 
Program, Russia is forging ahead with the 
bulld-up of a huge civil fleet of high- 
Performance jet transports and a worldwide 
Network of air routes that poses a real threat 
to this Nation’s airline industry, its economy, 
and indirectly the national defense. 

An effective jet air transport organization 
Will stimulate Russia’s economic development 
and strengthen her political influence. But 

he military implications of the Soviet airline 

establishment are much more foreboding. A 

Wholly government operation headed by a 

Soviet Marshal, Russia's airline system can be 

transformed quickly into a military trans- 

3 machine. Russia is thus building up 
er civil transport organization as a vital 
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component of her total air ga 
challenge to United States strength in global 
airlift as well as in other areas of national 
defense. 

The Soviet State Airline Aeroflot is now 
sescond in route-miles flown throughout the 
world, in volume, to the largest American 
flag carrier, Today, Soviet air routes reach 
into 16 foreign countries. Plans are under- 
way to extend Russian service to additional 
capitals and other major population centers. 

In many respects, American commercial 
transports are very far ahead, particularly 
with reference to passenger conveniences and 
aircraft safety equipment. But, in some re- 
spects, the Soviets are ahead, principally in 
that they operate the world's largest fleet 
of jet transport planes. 

I raise this point of United States com- 
petition with Russia because I think that all 
the United States agencies involved in avia- 
tion—the State Department, the Commerce 
Department, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
indeed, the Department of Defense had bet- 
ter think it through in all of its implications 
and do it now. 

It is clear that the Soviets conceive of 
international alr route progress as a goal 
for many reasons: f 

First. As a prestige symbol for the 
U. S. 8. R., particularly in the under- 
developed world, as modern Russian planes 
impressively arrive and take off. 

Second. Perhaps, in part, as a commercial- 
economic earner of foreign revenue. Of 
course, the fact that Aeroflot is owned and 
operated by the state means that Soviet 
aviation economics are far different from 
our own, — 

Third. As a convenlent instrument for ac- 
quiring military air intelligence data, 

Fourth, As a convenient artery for assist- 
Ing in Soviet subversion—the protected fiy- 
ing in and out of intelligence operatives and 
information. 

We, in the United States, rightly pride 
ourselves in our own private airline industry. 

Commercial aviation in the United States, 
domestic and international, represents a tri- 
umph of free enterprise at work. It is an 
outstanding example of what can be done 
by a combination of risk-taking by private 
investors, technical competence by aviators, 
ground maintenance men, aircraft manufac- 
turers, and others; plus courage, vision, and 
private initiative. 

The American commercial aviation indus- 
try is a civilian industry. Yet, in times of 
emergency, it has served our Government 80 
effectively that we can hardly ignore its deep 
significance in terms of the overall defensive 
capability of the United States. 

I cannot close my eyes, and I do not want 


the executive branch to close its eyes to the 


serious overtones of the Soviet challenge. 

Let the executive branch review its ac- 
tions. Is it helping or hurting United States 
commercial aviation at home and abroad? 
Is it truly helping the carriers to complete 
successfully the enormous problem of 
financing costly jetplanes? Is the executive 
branch imposing excessive taxes on this in- 
dustry, including taxes on aviation fuel? Is 
it helping enough to provide Jet airports to 
accommodate jetplanes? 

Has it not been over-generous in giving 
away choice United States routes to foreign 
carriers? Has it been realistic and practical 
in its attitude toward fares which it permits 
our heavily burdened carriers to charge for 
costly international air service? 

The United States airlines jointly have 
proposed a plan that would not only má- 
terially strengthen this country’s transport 
airpower without burden to the taxpayer, 
but also enable the Government to direct 
more funds to the other areas of defense 
which the Russians are challenging so ag- 
gressively. To 

Recently in presenting the plan on behalf 
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of the scheduled airline industry, Stuart G. 
Tipton, president of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America, said: 

“First, we believe we must have in being a 
national airlift capacity (combined military 
and civil) capable of doing the job during 
the first critical days after D-day. Secondly, 
we believe that this D-day capability can be 
not only assured, but also expanded—and at 
less cost to the Government—if the Depart- 
ment of Defense will place greater reliance 
upon the civil air industry. Thirdly, we be- 
lieve that the requirements for airlift will 
continue to increase and that we, must, 
therefore, constantly add to the capacity of 
our total national air fleet and keep it mod- 
ern at all times in order that it may be as 
effective as possible.” 

The airlines propose that the Department 
of Defense adopt a policy whereby the tre- 
mendous capability of the airlines would be 
measured against the defense requirements 
first, with the Military Air ‘Transport Sery- 
ice (MATS) geared to provide the balance. 
They propose further that the Department 
make substantially greater use of the civil 
carriers in peacetime. 

Furthermore, the association asserts, such 
a move would free MATS to concentrate 
more heavily on its most important mis- 
sions—the provision of strategic airlift and 
technical services for all branches of the 
military. Moreover, ATA believes, if routine 
military transport were handled by the civil 
airlines, thousands of highly trained mili- 
tary personnel would be freed for duty in the 
Strategic Air Command and Tactical Air 
Command and other strictly combat-type 
units, in which the military says it is al- 
most constantly short-handed because the 
reenlistment rate is not high enough. 

In an unusual move, the Department of 
Defense filed a statement with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Federal agency that 
regulates United States commercial avia- 
tion, saying it “recognizes as a matter of 
the greatest urgency the necessity for main- 
taining a strong, modern and economically 
sound air carrier industry to meet the re- 
quirements of national defense during 
peacetime and national emergencies.” 

The statement continues, “Modern, vig- 
orous and responsive transportation systems 
are a vital part of this Nation's defense 
capability. Technological advances in weap- 
ons and new mobility of force concepts haye 
created a requirement for comparable sup- 
port systems, and necessitate an increasing 
reliance on air transportation. Also, since 
sustained striking power depends on the 
immediate responsiveness of the support sys- 
tem, the Department of Defense is much 
concerned with the continued development 
of the air carrier industry and its financial 
ability to acquire and operate modern equip- 
ment on s continuing basis.” 

I believe the Defense t has 
stated the problem squarely. It is up to the 
executive office of this great Nation to de- 
mand its immediate implementation, 

AVIATION EDUCATION : 

Beginning this month, 31 major colleges 
and universities will hold aviation education 
workshops in all sections of the country. 
Having sent their young charges home for 
the summer, teachers with tireless energies 
will turn student to learn more of aviation, 
both military and civil, 

Th American Legion wishes them well in 
this high endeavor. For their understanding 
of aviation and tts impact upon the world 
we live in needs to be impressed upon the 
minds of our youth. Today, despite the fact 
that the aeronautical science is at perhaps 
its most spectacular aviation careers 
peer fret to lost the interest of American 
youth, 

Modern aircraft, flying at breathtaking 
speeds and at altitudes beyond human sight, 
fail to capture the imagination of youngsters 
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i 
as did the slow, comparatively cumbersome 
low-altitude craft of the ploneers, 

And the undramatic efficiency with which 
air commerce plys the air ocean with safety 
and dependability has rubbed the glamour 
from the pilot and left in its place, the badge 
of the professional man, 

One result has been that, while the air- 
plane plays an ever-greater part in the life 
of the Nation, we are increasingly confronted 
with shortages of trained aeronautical engi- 
neers, technicians, military pilots and scien- 
tists. These shortages are symptoms of 
youth's lagging interest in aviation careers. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the 
danger that a generation of Americans whose 
destinies lie in the alr could reach maturity 
without a full understanding of the impact 
of aviation on the social, economic and 
scientific fabric of their world. 

Fortunately, our Government has recog- 
nized this situation and action is being 
taken. President Eisenhower's recently 
established National Committee for the De- 
velopment of Scientists and Engineers is 
even now searching for positive solutions 
to the problem. The establishment of the 
United States Air Force Academy is evidence 
by our Government and Nation of the in- 
creased specialization which is required to 
maintain United States superiority in the air 
sciences and engineering. 

Today, entire industries have been built 
upon air commerce, The world's travelers 
haye turned to the air—to the extent that 
more international travelers entering and 
leaving the United States do so by air than 
by sea. More first-class travelers use the 
Nation's airlines than use the Nation’s 
railroads, i 

Moreoyer, the airplane as a weapon of war 
has become a keystone of peace, a deterrent 
to aggression, and the major defense against 
attack. 

It is a responsibility—because of the mas- 
sive impact of aviation—for all Americans, 
especially those within the aviation industry 
and the educational field, to insure that the 
next generation is given the background and 
the foundation to use these great advances 
with intelligence and to continue them for 
Man's betterment. 

In our absorption with the problems of 
the moment, we can never lose sight of the 
fact that the distant goals of today must be 
achieved by the men of tomorrow. 

For this reason, the success of widespread 
aviation education programs, aimed at plac- 
ing in perspective the startling aeronautical 
advances and revolutionary changes of the 
first half century of power flight, has never 
been more important. 

Such programs are already under way on 
several fronts, sponsored by such groups as 
the National Aviation Education Council, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Civil Air Patrol, the Air Force, the Navy, the 
airline industry, the aircraft industry, and 
others. - 

Leading national educators have joined, 
through the National Aviation Education 
Council, with the support of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, to prepare materials 
for the use of schools throughout the coun- 


Such active programs are long due—at a 
time when man’s wings have changed the 
pace of the world, the concepts of commerce, 
and the tempo of communications. 

We feel sure that the efforts of America’s 
teachers, this summer, in their aviation 
workshops, will be appreciated in the schools 
this fall and in the years to come. It un- 
doubtedly will be through their efforts that 
America will continue to lead the world in 
aviation, In peace, and, hopefully, in pre- 
vention of war, 
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The Traffic Problem: The Lawyers’ Re- 
sponsibilities, by Judge Orla St. Clair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
July 1958 issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal contains a thought- 
provoking article by the Honorable Orla 
St. Clair, judge of the superior court of 
San Francisco. In his article Judge St. 
Clair takes the view that the present 
approach to the problem of enforcing 
our traffic laws is wrong. He states that 
we are using techniques in the traffic 
field which more properly belong in the 
field of criminal law, and yet the public 
does not regard them as criminal in 
nature. 

Judge St. Clair calls for a rethinking 
of the legal aspects of the problem of 
traffic violations. I believe his analysis 
of one of America’s growing problems is 
well done and is deserving of study by 
all of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 

The article follows: 

Tue LAWYERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 
(By Orla St. Clair) 

One of the basic principles of Anglo-Amer- 
ican criminal law is that it is better that 
9 guilty men should go free than that 1 
innocent man should be convicted. 

Certainly one cannot quarrel with that 
philosophy. Unfortunately, we have drifted 
along without any proper regard for the 
growth in the number of automobiles or the 
peculiar and terrific impact that modern 
transportation has had on our civilization. 

There needs to be better understanding 
between the law and the lawyers on the one 
hand and the thinkers and doers in the realm 
of coping with the automobile on the other. 
I hate to say it, but the fact is that the 
majority of the lawyers who form the back- 
bone of any bar often take the position that 
the administration of that portion of the 
criminal law that we call traffic law. means 
nothing to them. $ 

I have done & lot of talking before groups 
concerning various aspects of the problem 
of traffic. I can’t begin to tell you the num- 
ber of times that lawyers, after such talks, 
have come up to me smiling, saying that they 
enjoyed my talk, but that criminal law or 
traffic law was of no interest to them because 
they didn’t practice in those courts. Such a 
lawyer is indeed fooling himself. He is a 
member of the bar, and the bar as a whole 
is responsible for the administration of all 
laws, including traffic laws. 

It is a fundamental in traffic-law enforce- 
ment that the traffic court symbolizes our 
courts and our judges and lawyers to the 
public. This isso because most people never 
become involved in litigation. Almost every- 
one drives. Ergo, almost everyone at some 
time receives a traffic citation. The appear- 
ance in court or at a fines bureau consists of 
the only direct contact that the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of American citizens will ever 
have with our courts. It has been reliably 
estimated that of the American citizens who 
appear in our courts, 91 percent to 96 percent 
only see, and appear in, a traffic court, If 
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there are techniques of enforcement and 
unexpected results of enforcement that breed 
disrespect for the law, techniques that foster 
an individual (and later a community) feel- 
ing that the traffic laws are not being en- 
forced impartially, areal blow has been struck 
at the administration of justice, 

Most lawyers might say that, as officers of 
the courts, they have no higher obligation 
to the traffic court than to any other, and no 
different obligation in this age from any 
other. This is not so. In the first place, the 
traffic courts need more help than other 
courts. In the second, the traffic court is 
but one cog (though an important and prob- 
ably the ultimately responsible cog) In a 
complex of enforcement authorities and 
techniques. Any and all results of this com- 
plex that are or appear to be bad must 
necessarily reflect on the traffic court and on 
all other courts that are in the minds of 
the public, 

Lawyers will agree that justice requires 
access to the courts. It also demands 
enough judges and courts to give the partici- 
pants time and opportunity for a full and 
fair hearing. 

Statistics are dull, but I should like to 
cite some San Francisco figures to bring 
home the points that I want to make. The 
volume of 1955 traffic cases in San Francisco, 
to which I am about to refer, was handled 
by 1 judge assigned to moving traffic vio- 
lations and 1, on a part-time basis, han- 
dling parking yiolations. Certain of the ma- 
jor violations were handled in the normal 
routine of criminal cases, in the three crimi- 
nal divisions, but there were not many of 
these. 

In San Francisco, in 1955, 756,308 people 
were accused of a crime that brought them 
into municipal court. Of these, 734.825, or 
96 plus percent, were traffic citations. Of this 
number, 598,423, or 81 plus percent, were 
charged with parking violations and 136,402, 
or the remaining 18 percent, with moving 
violations. There were 1,411 felony matters 
and 20,072 misdemeanors other than traffic 
charges in the San Francisco court, Of the 
136,402 moving violations, 22,801, or 16 per- 
cent of the moving violations, appeared in 
court. The remainder were handled in the 
traffic fines bureau. Of the 598,423 legal 
parking violations some 23,016, or 4 percent, 
appeared in court. 

Three departments handied the 1,411 
felony matters and the 20,072 misdemeanors 
other than traffic. The traffic matters were 
handled by the courts I have heretofore 
mentioned. 2 

Let me point those figures up. One judge, 
handling moving traffic violations, tried 
23,016 cases. Three judges tried 20,072 mis- 
demeanors other than traffic, plus 1,411 fel- 
ony preliminary hearings, 

Assuming 250 court days in a year, that 
means that the traffic judge handled 91 cases 
a day. It is obvious that many of these 
resulted in a plea of guilty, but the need of 
time for the judge to consider the proper 
sentence is still there. 

Remember, too, that 113,601 moving traffic 
violations were handled by the traffic fines 
bureau and did not get even the once-over- 
lightly treatment that the traffic Judge was 
able to give the cases that poured through 
his court. 

The present Municipal Court of San Fran- 
cisco inherited the nationally used technique 
of handling traffic matters on a volume basis. 
As far as I have been able to determine, 
this bad practice, like Topsy, just growed. 
In 1920, the number of automobiles and the 
miles of travel began to rise sharply. Un- 
prepared, the courts would have broken 
down under the volume except for the cre- 
ation of traffic fines bureaus, The attitude 
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fendant, the traffic violator, was not a crimi- 
nal although he had broken a law; he was 
Just folks like you and me, although cer- 
tainly a nuisance. The combination of 
these and many other factors led to mass 
handling and hurried assessing of a small 
fine. A jail sentence was and is practically 
never considered. 

Very little or no thought was given to the 
overall effect on the administration of justice 
of the technique adopted to handle the 
tremendous volume of new business. 
CRIMINAL LAW: A POOR TOOL FOR TRAFFIC? 


Our criminal procedure is, at best, a poor 
device for the rehabilitation of erring broth- 
ers and sisters, though no doubt a good one 
for punishing them. San Francisco assigns 
three judges to try and sentence nontraffic 
misdemeanants, many of whom are profes- 
sional criminals that the courts cannot deter 
or rehabilitate. 

Traffic education under court supervision 
and punishments tailored to act as a deter- 
Tent for each particular traffic violator would 
pay tremendous social and economic divi- 
dends. 

I have never made an analysis of the ori- 
fins of traffic codes or, more important now, 
of proposed amendments. Obviously, the 
interests and the forces are very complex, 
Lawyers acting through the American Bar 
Associafion and its committee on traffic 
court program have become one of the 
forces. Here, directly and-specifically, law- 
yers have assumed a responsibility to the 
traffic court. 

Prosecuting attorneys are lawyers who, 
through their District Attorneys’ Association, 
make themselves heard in the legislature on 
traffic matters. Here, again, lawyers have 
assumed a specific responsibility to the traf- 
fic court and to the complex of traffic en- 
forcement. In addition, of course, the 
Prosecutor is involved day by day in the 
Problem and appears before the public as an 
interpreter of what should be done about 
Seer control of this monster, the automo- 

le. 

As the saying goes, all generalizations are 
faulty, including this one, but I have a gen- 
eral feeling that prosecutors tend to favor 
increase in the severity of punishment as the 
Solution for nonobedience to the law. Cer- 
tainly many legislatures do. Legislatures 
contain many lawyers. 

I am not seeking a quarrel with those who 
feei that harsher penalties are the answer 
to crime, but I can't help but feel that they 
have not studied the history of penology 
and of imprisonment. In medieval times 
frightful penalties were imposed. Punish- 
ments fitted the crime, but in this case it 
was not any Gilbert and Sullivan approach— 
Spies had their eyes gouged out; perjurers 
had their tongues torn out, and rapists were 
castrated., History does not reveal that these 
tactics stopped crimes. 

Sir Winston Churchill, in volume 2 of his 
History of the English-Speaking Peoples, puts 
his finger on the problem and describes the 
results. In 1650 Cromwell's Parliament 
passed a law making adultery a crime pun- 
ishable by death, a ferocity, as Sir Winston 
puts it, “mitigated by the fact that nothing 
would convince the juries of the guilt ot the 
accused." Remember, jurors drive automo- 
biles. Remember also that. contrary to the 
generally accepted theory, judges as well as 
juries are human. 

Defense counsel are not organized as are 
the prosecutors. Their opinions are seldom 
advanced in any organized way to the legis- 
lature. Their influence is felt, however. 
They tend to wait until legislation is on the 
books and then use its severity as a means 
Of persuading juries and judges to find de- 
fendants not guilty. 

As I think I can demonstrate to you, it is 
time for us to take a look to see if the results 
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appeared to be that this new type of de- 


of some of the legislation on traffic has been 
what was expected. It is my thesis that the 
bar must take the lead in this evaluation, 
partly because we have, rightly, stuck our 
necks out by assuming a responsibility, and 
partly because, as we haye seen, the traffic 
court, and the complex of traffic enforcement, 
represent all courts and all lawyers to the 
public. 

There are many illustrations of unexpected 
results of criminal laws; the one that springs 
first to mind, of course, is our late and not 
lamented prohibition law. Another painful 
illustration is the unexpected results of the 
narcotic laws. When I was a boy in a 
small town in California there were addicts, 
all right, who were given or sold laudanum 
and other narcotics of the day just to keep 
them going. There were not many of them. 
Society decided to put a stop to this prac- 
tice and make it Illegal for the druggist or 
doctor to sell dope or to give it away. 

Thus began the black market in dope, 
since there were no dope peddiers when the 
dope user (or dope fiends, as we called them 
in those days) could easily get it. When the 
legislation to put dope fiends out of exist- 
ence resulted in legislating the dope ped- 
dier into existence, society decided to abol- 
ish him by putting teeth into the law. This 
was done, and society settled back in con- 
templation of a happy and dopeless existence. 

By shutting off a legitimate supply of 
narcotics and making it more dangerous to 
be a peddler, there was more profit, and it 
wasn't long before the peddling of dope 
became big business for the underworld. 
Today we have the preposterous situation 
that we have dope. even in our high schools. 
The teeth that society put in the law have 
hooked an innocent bystander, to make a 
bad pun, to wit: A kid who now has a habit 
that is so expensive that he can only finance 
it through constant stealing. 

Let us turn to the traffic laws and see if 
we cannot find some unexpected results that, 
in the long run, may be more dangerous 
and disadvantageous to society than the two 
I have just cited. 

Without revealing my age, I can say that 
the automobile first appeared on the streets 
of Santa Rosa when I was a young boy. To 
those of us who are of that vintage, and 
we are the ones who have written the ve- 
hicle codes, an automobile is simply a con- 
venience and necessity to which we have 
become accustomed. 

TODAY'S YOUTH: A COMPULSION TO DRIVE 


Not so a young man of today. He was born, 
reared, and grew up in a society that is bas- 
ically mobile, and to him the automobile is 
not only an integral and essential part of his 
life, but a wonderful and marvelous thing. 

Young people today simply must drive. 
The social compulsion to drive an automobile 
is so terrific that we must face up to the fact. 
I don't know whether or not the real cowboy 
was or is anything like the cowboys that we 
read about, but certainly these modern kids 
are just as compelled to use their automo- 
billes to go a short block as the cowboy was to 
use his horse for the same distance. 

A judge, in quite proper and righteous 
indignation, suspends the license of a young 
man, ten-ager, or older. In revoking that 
license the judge should face up to the fact 
that he is creating a criminal, for 99 times 
out of a hundred the young man is going to 
walk out of the courtroom and drive; in all 
probability he will drive home, The urge to 
drive is so strong that we who do not have 
it should, as they say in military parlance, 
fall back and regroup and think through this 
modern problem, 

Iam an outright opponent of suspending 
the licenses of those that are physically and 
emotianally capable of driving. (I am here 
talking about the “don'ts” constituting some 
80 percent of the drivers and not the can'ts“ 
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or “won'ts,” as those terms are used by traffic 
enforcement professionals.) : 

We are creating criminals. 

We are breeding, wholesale and retail, dis- 
respect and disregard of the law and the 
courts. 

Let us look at the traffic fines bureau that 
I characterized as being topsy-like, 

The fines bureau is a place where a citizen, 
haying been cited for certain moving offenses, 
can go and deposit bail. The amount he may 
deposit for the so-called minor offenses is 
widely publicized. 

We lawyers have insisted that we not 
abandon our theory of criminal law in the 
fines bureau cases. Each citation constitutes 
a case, and must be docketed. The defendant 
is named, a docket number is given, the of- 
tense listed, and all other preliminary me- 
chanics of criminal procedure are followed. 
On one day in San Francisco over 900 moving 
citations are issued. Probably some 700 show 
up in the fines bureau. That is the fines 
bureau docket for that day. 

The important thing to note about the 
fines bureau is that the citizen almost uni- 
versally thinks he is paying his fine; the con- 
cept of depositing bail in contradistinction to 
paying a fine, just has no meaning to most 
people, 

The procedure in question amounts to 
licensing violations of the law. A moment's 
refiection will show the emphasized state- 
ment is correct. If a motorist knows it will 
cost $5 if he is caught failing to stop at an 
arterial stop, the factors are present for him 
to take a calculated risk. The habitual run- 
ner of stop signs is a potential killer, and 
that is how accidents are born, If this ha- 
bitual runner knew that the punishment 
would be tailored to fit him and the particular 
crime, he would hesitate, 

Human nature being what it fs, if the fine 
that is assessed for a violation is known to 
be minor, it will bring a disregard for the 
law. 

Licensing violations of the law is not the 
only element of our traffic enforcement 
techniques that creates law breakers. A 
second one has to do with bench warrants 
issued for failure to appear at the time prom- 
ised by the violator when he signed the cita- 
tion. 

The problem of the police department in 
serving these bench warrants is a tremendous 
one. Defendants who are d bench war- 
rants are difficult to apprehend (no search 
Warrant accompanies the bench warrant) 
and the officer serving the warrant has no 
way of knowing, first, where the defendant 
has moved to, if he has moved; and, second, 
whether the present occupants of the ad- 
dress in question are lying when they say the 
defendant has moved. This and other difi- 
culties in serving bench warrants brought 
us at one time in_San Francisco to the 
preposterous situation where some 20,000 
bench warrants were outstanding and un- 
served, 

Many of these defendants are only scof- 
fing and laughing at the law. Men, young 
and old are apprehended against whom there 
are outstanding 10, 12, or 15 bench warrants. 
At hearings in my court, time and again it 
has been made perfectly clear that the de- 
fendants are openly flouting the authority 
of the court. There are far too many of 
these scoff-laws, but their pernicious in- 
fluence spreads far beyond them, The news 
spreads that one can get away with ignoring 
bench warrants. The honest citizen is soon 
disgruntied and convinces himself that he is 
a chump to be honorable. Good law en- 
forcement becomes impossible. 

The third and last technique to create law- 
breakers to be considered today is the ele- 
ment of the fix. 

George Warren, a leading authority on 
traffic, states: 
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“The fix is singly the most pernicious in- 
fluence and detrimental practice in the field 
of traffic law enforcement.” 

The fix is indeed a cogent element in the 
creation of lawbreakers and flouters of the 
authority of the court and of the law. To 
go back to our citizen who makes a habit of 
failing to stop at stop signs—it requires no 
deep student of human nature to realize that 
a driver who knows that his tickets can be 
fixed is going to be careless about observance 
of the traffic laws. It is axiomatic that fall- 
ure to obey the traffic laws brings accidents, 

rand that accidents mean death, injuries and 
economic loss. 
WHAT CAN WE DO?7—THE PROBLEM FOR LAWYERS 


What does all this mean to lawyers? The 
American Bar Association, the State Bar of 
California, the Bar Association of San Fran- 
cisco, the Lawyers’ Club, and practically all 
associations of lawyers have extensive and 
expensive programs on public relations. 
Citizens by the millions are receiving and 
crystallizing their impressions of courts, and 
hence of lawyers, in the traffic courts. The 
bar has given little indic&tion that it sees 
and recognizes the problems and the dangers 
inherent in the traffic court situation. 

By definition, a lawyer is a professional 
man or woman, an officer of the court, who 
has a love and a zeal for the administration 
of justice. It is my firm conviction that the 
majority of lawyers have no knowledge or 
experience that would instruct them as to 
the ampact of the automobile age on the 
traffic court and hence on the administra- 
tion of jusice. If and when lawyers do 
realize the need for more judges and further 
learn about the evila now surrounding our 
traffic courts, the need for correction will be 

lain. } : 

P This is not an attempt to catalog all of 
the effects of the impact of the automobile 
age on the administration of justice. Some 
claim that our court procedures originated 
in the horse-and-buggy days and could 
stand some change. However, the problems 
here considered stem from the unexpected 
results of the complex of traffic enforcement, 
created by the swift arrival of the age of the 
automobile. It is the procedures and tech- 
niques outside the court, plus the failure to 
provide enough courts, rather than poor 
procedures in the courtroom itself, that are 
causing the trouble. 

Pair and impartial enforcement is the only 
source of respect for and confidence in the 
courts, The fact that 91 percent to 96 per- 
cent of citizens know our judicial system 
only through their traffic court experience 
makes it mandatory that our courts ayoid 
even the appearance of evil. 

All that I ask is that the organized bar 
really look at the problems. Nothing is 
gained by pretending that they do not exist. 
The automobile is here to stay. 

Once lawyers and the organized bar know 
the facts and accept their responsibilities, 
techniques for improving the administration 
of justice in the traffic court will develop. 
The real danger is that the conscience of the 
bar will find itself in the position in which 
Mark Twain found his conscience in his 
story, The Pacts Concerning the Recent 
Carnival of Crime in Connecticut. By some 
magic, happy or otherwise, Mark Twain's 
conscience became visible to him. Naturally, 
he leaped after it to kill it (it looked pretty 
shrunken and hideous), but the opportunity 
to get rid of this conscience, which had both- 
ered him all his life, made him so happy that 
his conscience, thereby made light as a 
feather, easly kept skipping out of his reach. 
But then his Aunt Mary entered the room, 
and, seeing the glare in his eye, began her 
oft-repeated prayerful plea against smoking. 
Naturally, his conscience drowsed off under 
the callousing reiteration, and so he was able 
to catch it when it was asleep and tear it 
“to shreds and fragments,” and the Carnival 
of Crime in question was the result. 
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Uniess the bar quits drowsing under the 
oft-repeated story of its responsibility to and 
for all courts, including the traffic court, the 
bar's conscience risks suffering the fate of 
that of Mark Twain. 

What can lawyers do? The answer lies In 
realistic analysis of our traffic laws and 
public support for the traffic court, in both 
of which an organized bar must participate. 
Public support and any worthwhile action in 
a modern metropolitan area necessarily 
means organized access to mass mediums of 
communication. There are many organiza- 
tions working on traffic safety from the engi- 
neering, educational, and enforcement points 
of view. The techniques of what to do are 
known. These organizations—the National 
Safety Council and many others of similar 
character—are ready to give advice contern- 
ing the necessary safety procedures. To put 
these procedures into effect, a city needs 
what ts called a single purpose support group, 
dedicated to realistic traffic analysis and en- 
forcement, designed to support the three en- 
forcement agencies, the police department, 
the district attorney, and the municipal 
court. 

Detroit has had such a single purpose sup- 
port group for many years. It has been very 
successful in lowering the accident rate and 
in otherwise improving traffic conditions. 
Other cities are following suit as they find 
from bitter experience that, in metropolitan 
areas, the necessary public support can only 
come about with the assistance of such dedi- 
cated groups. 

Fortunately, far-seeing civic-minded citi- 
zens are organizing such support groups in 
many cities, Lawyers, individually. are as- 
sisting, It is to be assumed that the organ- 
ized bar will, at the proper time, offer and 
lend its necessary aid. 

It is my hope that the organized bar, as 
specialists in court matters, will have investl- 
gated the many problems confronting society 
in the administration of justice in the traffic 
court. Only in that way will the organized 
bar be ready when the call comes. 

Come it will, 


Highway Safety 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great personal satisfaction to be present 
in this Congress, this day, to vote for 
House Joint Resolution 221, dealing with 
highway safety compact agreements. 

For many years, I have served on both 


the Council of State Government and 


the Interstate Cooperation Commission, 

One of the main subjects of discussion 
has been the desire and need for en- 
abling legislation to create and put into 
compact contracts as law dealing with 
highway safety. 

I have served for years as chairman 
of the 18-State eastern division dealing 
in reciprocity agreements between States 
in matters dealing with highway legisla- 
tion. I am sure that all of the States 
will applaud our action today. 

The history of highway accidents is a 
Sad one. When any activity causes the 
death of 40,000 of our citizens yearly, 
maiming and injuring thousands of 
others, damaging property in the mil- 
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lions of dollars value and creating an 
unpredictable hazard each and every 
hour of the day, it is time we in Congress 
do something substantial about it. 

There is substance to this resolution. 
It gives the States the added incentive 
needed to put into action an all-out effort 
to reduce and perhaps eliminate many 
of the causes for this great loss of life 
and property. 

While there is no compulsion in this 
bill, it is felt that the sanction of Con- 
gress to the various States to enter into 
highway safety compacts would provide 
a great deal of incentive to the States to 
take action on this tremendous problem. 

There have been arguments on both 
sides as to the advisability of compact 
laws. 

This compact stands forth as perhaps 
one of the Nation's most notable ex- 
amples of the success and practicability 
of the compact method in the solution 
of perplexing interstate problems, and in 
many ways House Joint Resolution 221 
parallels this measure. 

The consent in advance is not a new 
idea. 

Congress, as early as 1911, enacted the 
so-called Weeks Act, which gave the 
States permission to enter into compacts 
for the purpose of forest protection even 
though no compacts in that fleld were 
then under negotiation. . 

Other consent-in-advance acts passed 
by Congress include acts in the field of 
crime control—June 6, 1934, 48th Stat- 
utes at Large, page 990; flood control 
June 22, 1936, 49th Statutes at Large, 
page 1571; tobacco production—April 25, 
1936, 49th Statutes at Large, page 1239; 
and park and recreational area plan- 
ning—June 23, 1936, 49th Statutes at 
Large, page 1895. 

The principal objective of the compact 
clause of the Constitution, that is, that 
“no State shall, without the consent of 
the Congress, enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State,” is to 
prevent any encroachment upon, or in- 
terference with, the supremacy of the 
Federal Government. 

But the safety of highway traffic, 
which is obviously a matter of national 
concern, is a function generally regu- 
lated by the States and it is only when 
it becomes an interstate matter that the 
Federal Government can assume juris- 
diction. 

Therefore, to permit the States. 
through compacts, to provide for safety 
on the highways would not result in an 
infterference with or an encroachment 
upon, the supremacy of the United 
States, 

This joint resolution declares that 
there is need for the development of 
nationwide highway safety and traffic 
programs, 

Cooperative effort is the best and most 
effective answer. 5 

This resolution grants the consent of 
Congress to any two or more States to 
enter agreements or compacts first, for 
cooperative effort in carrying out safety 
programs; and second, for establishment 
of such agencies, joint or otherwise, as 
they deem desirable for establishment 
and carrying out of such traffic safety 
programs, . 
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It is believed that much of the prog- 
ress made at this time in the field of 


highway traffic safety is based upon the, 


Principle of cooperative effort. Exam- 
ples include the development of im- 
proved traffic design and traffic con- 
trol standards through the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
and the adoption of standards for motor 
vehicle lighting equipment, inspection 
requirements, and other criteria by the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators. 

It would appear that additional bene- 
fits in the field of highway traffic safety 
would result from increased cooperative 
efforts among the States and that the 
resolution, if enacted, may provide a 
desirable stimulus to such efforts. 


Sermon by Dr. Mark A. Talney, of 
Oregon Council of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most eloquent exponents of 
Social justice in my State is the Rever- 
€nd Mark A. Talney, executive director 
of the Oregon Council of Churches. Dr. 
Talney is himself an ordained Presbyter- 
ian minister and the correspondent in 
Oregon for the Christian Century maga- 
zine, In the issue of the Pulpit for July 
1958, Dr. Talney has contributed a most 
eloquent and persuasive sermon entitled 
“The Church and Democracy.” In this 
Stirring testimonial, Dr. Talney has em- 
Phasized the hostility of Christianity to 
any form of totalitarianism, while at the 
Same time emphasizing the humanitarian 
aspects of democracy. Dr, Talney warns 
Against discrimination, indignities and 
hopelessness, 

In this hour when democracy faces 
Probably its sternest challenge from 
Soviet tyranny, I believe that Dr. Tal- 
hey’s sermon should appear in the Ap- 


bendix of the Record for the enlighten-_ 


ment and information of the Members of 
the Senate and the House. I ask unani- 
mous consent Mr. President, that unani- 
paus consent may be granted for that 


There being no objection, the sermon 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHURCH AND Democracy 
(By Mark A. Tainey) 

Within the living memory of many of us 
the word “democracy” has stood for the 
noblest in political and social dreams. It 
Was assumed that as knowledge increased 
und scientific progress continued, mankind 
Would in the normal course of events em- 

e democratic philosophies of life and 
-forms of government. In the 19th century 
the emergence of more than 100 representa- 
tive assemblies of varying degrees of demo- 
Cratic practice seemed to justify the faith 
that democracy, as popular self-government 
and a nobler way of life, was to be the 
natural goal of political evolution. 


But now, this optimistic faith in the in- 
evitability and the invincibility of democ- 
racy has given way to worldwide disillu- 
sionment, while the word itself hase become 
@ symbol of discarded hopes. Since 1918 
nation after nation has turned from democ- 
racy to some form of totalitarian dictator- 
ship, plunging millions into political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual and spiritual servitude. 
Nor does it appear that the tide will soon 
turn for the better. The remaining few 
democracies of the world remain in critical 
peril, lending poignancy to Lincoln's anxiety 
that “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” might perish 
from the earth. 

EACH GENERATION BEGINS AGAIN 


We now confront some truths about de- 
mocracy that in our days of easy optimism 
escaped us. We took democracy for granted; 
we were culpable and careless and apostate. 
We can no longer take democracy for 
granted. We see now that it is not inevita- 
ble, nor a city invincible." We see that de- 
mocracy can be lost and that each genera- 
tion holds the fate of democracy in its keep- 
ing. Kierkegaard, the theologian, said that 
in the matter of faith, every generation has 
to begin again. So with democracy. 

In a famous essay, written in 1860, John 
Stuart Mill warned that a nation could lose 
democracy that had been dearly won. He 
wrote: 

“A people may prefer free government, 
but if, from indolence, or carelessness, or 
cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are 
unequal to the exertions necessary for pre- 
serving it; if they will not fight for it when 
it is directly attacked; if they can be de- 
luded by the artifices to cheat them out of 
it; If by momentary discouragement, or tem- 
porary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an 
individual, they can be induced to lay their 
liberties at the feet of even a great man, or 
trust him with power which enables him to 
subvert their Institutions—in all these cases 
they are more or less unfit for liberty.” 

How the passing years have justified his 
warning. With almost uncanny perception 
he enumerated the factors which contrib- 
uted to the downfall of democratic forms of 
government and ways of life in nation after 
nation, and that within the lifetime of 
most of us. 

The assumption that democracy is simply 
a method of government has been gaining 
increasing acceptance. But democracy is 
more than a method of government—much 
more. Democracy is a way of life, based on a 
Christian interpretation of life. When de- 
mocracy is separated from the Christian 
understanding of life which gave it birth, 
and which alone can sustain it as a way of 
life, democracy itself is doomed to die. A. D. 
Lindsay well said that democracy is the 
political name for the religious ideas which 
Christianity brought into the world. 

So with continued threats to democracy, 
we should take a long, hard look at the 
dreams of our Founding Fathers, and ask 
ourselves whether we are contributing to the 
preservation and promotion of what they 
set out to establish, or whether we may ac- 
tually be subverting the best interest of 
democracy, For democracy depends, in each 
generation, on faith in individuals who have 
learned the responsible use of freedom, in- 
dividuals willing to make sacrifices on behalf 
of democracy and voluntarily assumes duties 
which democracy requires. Unless there is 
a rebirth of such spirit in its citizens, the 
inner life of democracy decays, bringing the 
Inevitable collapse of the outward form. 

In meeting these issues, what is the role 
of the church, to which we look for guidance 
and aid as citizens of a great democracy? 

First, whatever concerns humanity must 
concern the church. It cannot segregate 
any area of life as outside of its concern. 
Ernest Hemingway in his story For Whom 
the Bell Tolls expresses a spirit that refiects 
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the attitude of enlightened Christianity in 
the matter of sodial involvement. It was the 
custom in the town to ring the church bell 
on the death of a citizen. Often the people 
came running to find out for whom the bell 
tolled, On one occasion, in answer to in- 
quiry, this response was given: 

“No man is an island of itself; for every 
man is a piece of a continent, a part of the 
main; if a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less. Any man’s death di- 
minishes me, because I am involved in man- 
kind." 

That is the answer of the church when 
asked why it is concerned about what has 
been happening to the human spirit with the 
collapse of democratic ways of life; “I am in- 
yolved with mankind.” It is inexorably in- 
volved because it serves the compassionate 
Christ. 

Secondly, the church is drawn into the 
conflict to preserve and extend democracy. 
because in democracy human possibilties are 
assured a chance to develop to highest ca- 
pacity. The creative urge in man, basic in 
the pursuit of knowledge, in the satisfaction 
of the instinct for beauty, in art and music 
and literature, as well as in technological ad- 
vance, has freedom to express itself within a 
free society. s 

_ TOTALITARIANISM 


At this point democracy differs profoundly 
from dictatorship. When the Nazi revolu- 


‘tion broke in Germany, it was with the burn- 


ing of the Reichstag and the public burning 
of books, serving notice to the free world 
what it might expect under such a regime. 
From that moment the artist had to paint 
that which was acceptable to the ruling body; 
the pen was devoted only to the State; the 
voice of the orator was an echo of the dema- 
gog; the scientist became a black or brown- 
shirted puppet of the tyranny in power; and 
the minister in his pulpit uttered platitudes 
acceptable to his -earthly masters. Such 
were the limitations set upon human crea- 
tivity and ability, the human soul and mind. 
How can the church, cherishing the freedom 
Christ bestows, remain silent while tyranny 
places shackles on humanity? 

Time magazine, apropos of attempts to 
purge Russian music of bourgeois influences, 
tells of a Russian cartoon showing a man 
and a woman seated on a park bench while 
a bird sings overhead. Says she: “How do 
you like the nightingale’s song?” Says he: 
“Until I know who wrote the melody, I can 
say nothing.” Only in a democracy is the 
creative spirit of man given full freedom. 

Thirdly, the church flourishes best in the 
free climate of democracy. It is true, of 
course, that a Christian can be a Christian 
in any kind of society—if he is willing to 
pay the full price. Paul wrote to “saints in 
Caesar's household.” But who would ques- 
tion the fact that the Christian church is 
operating under extreme difficulties in Russia 
and China? Not only is the church in those 
countries restricted in number and influence, 
but the possibility is that it may gradually 

away as new generations continue to 
repudiate religion as “the opiate of the 
people.” ; 

Recognizing, therefore, that the church 
cannot but be involved in the political and 
ideological warfare being waged today be- 
tween democracy and forces that seek to 
destroy it, what should be its role in strength- 
ening democracy? 

SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS 


The church must constantly renew and 
support the spiritual foundations of democ- 
racy. The inner spirit of democracy is of 
God—and God alone can replenish it. 

Political freedom first came as a result of 
the struggle of people of Western Europe for 


John Doane, Devotions Upon Emergent 
Occasions, 
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religious freedom in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. They struggled for the emancipation 
of the spirit of man from the shackles of 
ecclesiastical tradition and domination. They 
demanded spiritual liberty for mankind. As 
an inevitable corollary, there emerged, in the 
name of God, a demand for political and 
economic emancipation as well. 

These doctrines were transplanted from 
Europe to England and then to America. 
Here they became the inspiration of the first 
attempts to establish a free society in the 
New World—doctrines which men found in 
the Bible, in the Gospel of Christ, and rightly 
accepted as the will and purpose of God for 
humanity. The Founding Fathers of our 
democracy were motivated by Christian prin- 
ciples. The American Revolution was more 
than rebellion against economic oppression. 
It was freedom seeking expression. And the 
Revolution kindled its torches at the flames 
of great religious convictions about God, the 
meaning of life, and the worth and dignity 
of man. It is Christianity which supplied 
the spiritual basis for democracy. Without 
such religious sanction and inspiration, de- 
mocracy shrivels. If democracy has shriveled 
in some lands, it is because religious convic- 
tions, which undergird all concepts of hu- 
man rights, had been forgotten or denied. 
Only that democracy which renews within 
itself its spiritual nature can sustain the 
free life of man and remain a free society. 

Many of the leading spirits instrumental 
in shaping the Constitution and our insti- 
tutions regarded this American experiment 
as a divine adventure in a new type of com- 
monwealth. Thomas Jefferson, ho had such 
great part in framing the Constitution, him- 
self made a compilation of the teaching of 
Jesus from the gospels as he read them in 
English and French, in Latin and Greek. 
Benjamin Franklin reminded them that 
spiritual foundations alone could assure the 
permanency of the Nation they were cre- 
ating. Said he: “Except the Lord build the 

a house, they labor in vain that build it. I 
firmly believe this; and I also believe that 
without His concurring ald, we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel.” The Church must again 
and again reiterate this warning. The history 
of centuries, the rise and fall of empires, 
substantiate the conviction that only as the 
will and spirit of God are sought and applied 

' in national life are enduring foundations 

laid. 

It is a secular understanding of life that 
lies behind the governmental philosophies 
of communism-and fascism, It Hes behind 
all efforts to make the state supreme in the 
control ot human life, and to place it beyond 
any criticism by its people. It separates 
man from what the Christian holds is his in- 
heritance and greatest claim to well-being— 
the fact that he has worth with God and is 
God's child. 

; WORTH OF MAN 

From the Christian view, man is not mere- 
ly an animal, differing from the brute cre- 
ation by having a somewhat superior brain. 
He is a child. of God in the sense that he is 
a creation of God, is made in the image of 
God, and has value in the sight of God. He 
must, therefore; be treated with respect and 
given a chance to realize the divine possibili- 
_ ties within him. This requires that men be 
' given fundamental freedoms freedom of re- 
ligion and conscience, freedom of speech and 
press and assembly, freedom of scientific in- 

„ quiry and teaching, and freedom of political 
opposition. 

These freedoms Americans claim, thanks 
to the fact that the Founding Fathers of our 
Nation were influenced by Christian belief 
in the worth and dignity of man. They 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion conceived in liberty because they held 
that men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, rights not granted 
by the government but by God, rights not at 
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the mercy of any government, and rights, in 
fact, which government exists to defend on 
behalf of man. History in our time has.con- 
clusively shown that the denial and the 
repudiation of this Christian view of man 
leads inexorably to the denial of funda- 
mental freedoms. And why not, since the 
state itself becomes the God to be served— 
an end in itself—rather than the means to 
assure that man may attain his highest pos- 
sibilities? 
RATIONALIZATIONS 

Thus we are reminded again that democ- 
racy, the child of christianity, depends on a 
high estimate of persons. Lest we become 
complacement or careless about imperfec- 
tions in American democracy, reflected in re- 
peated denials of the basic principle of the 
worth of every man in-thg sight of God, the 
church must be alert to expose such denials. 
The most serious tensions in our Nation 
today arise from confilcts over the evaluation 
of man and his rights, There are those who, 
while claiming adherence to democratic 
ideals, negate their profession by demonstrat- 
ing that they do not believe all men were 
created equal. They make certain reserva- 
tions which have to do with the color of the 
skin, or national origin, or other différences 
which tend to set us apart. What per- 
suasive philosophies are conjured up in de- 
fense of segregation and the creation of 
ghettos. How adept we can become in ra- 
tionalizing a tendency to keep certain people 
"in their place.“ r 

As an example of what is tranpiring in our 
midst, there is more at stake in the historic 
decision of the Supreme Court than racial 
integration in our public schools. There is 
more at stake even than the maintenance of 
law and order, or the prestige of the Federal 
Government. There is at issue the whole 
christian doctrine of man, a doctrine with- 
out which democracy cannot survive. Its 
continuing life depends on faith in the value 
of persons, and courage to trust persons with 
the grave affairs of state—without respect to 
color, race, religion, or national origin of the 
person. : 

Can we aspire once more to be able to 
say to the nations of the world, on behalf of 
our democracy— 


“Give us your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
Tree, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tossed to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


without fear that when the disinherited and 
oppressed, the victims of totalitarian slavery 
have entered the golden door, they will have 
in reality entered a prison house of indigni- 
ties, discriminations and hopelessness? Let 
us pray and hope for that day. But before 
it can come, we mus{tearn again the lessons 
of the Founding Fathers who saw as a condi- 
tion of true democracy the acceptance of 
every man on his own merits as a child of 


RESPONSIBLE CHARACTER 


The church must create responsible 
character. 

Centuries ago, after the first experiment 
in democracy in Greece had failed, Plato 
came to the conclusion that democracy 
could never succeed. Because it depends so 
much on individual character, it will always 
and inevitably be corrupted by human greed 
and pride, He was at least correct in assum- 
ing that democracy gives individuals so 
much freedom that it is always in danger 
from the bad use of the freedoms it grants. 
Certainly without the restraint of high 
moral character, democracy gave the Greéks 
more freedom than they could manage. Yet 
without such trust in the individual, de- 
mocracy cannot exist. 

Democracy involves the transferring of 
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authority from external controls, such as are 
imposed by totalitarian governments, to in- 
ternal controls. How easy it is for those 
endowed with such freedom to use it for self- 
ish and dangerous ends which threaten the 
spiritual citadel of democracy. Needless to 
say, a great population must be controlled. 
No sentimentality should blind us to that 
realistic fact. If there is to be order and 
not chaos, discipline and not anarchy, peo- 
ple must somehow be controlled. There are 
two ways of doing this—coercion from with- 
out or voluntary, responsible public-spirited 
character from within. Dictatorships stake 
their very. existence on the first. A democ- 
racy remains a democracy only so long as its 
major controls reside within the character of 
citizens who exercise yoluntary, self-imposed 
and responsible discipline. 

In any nation, the more we have of the 
one, the less we have of the other. If we 
have increasing coercion, as is sadly true In 
America today, we may be sure of the fact 
that responsible personal character is fall- 
ing. We cannot go on neglecting the build- 
ing of superior character from which per- 
sonal and public integrity flow, and remain 
a free people in a free land. The inner dis- 
ciplines of character must be cultivated. 

The future of democracy hinges, to a great 
degree, upon whether or not we are able to 
produce a generation of young men and 
women whose allegiance to God and rever- 
ence for God will undergird their freedom, 
determining with what attitude they handie 
freedom. Freedom is an Invitation to dis- 
aster unless it is sternly disciplined within 
by character of superior stature. We have 
been living for some time now on our spiritual 
capital, spending beyond our income, de- 
pleting character of its great disciplines and 
directives, Either we replenish our spiritual 
capital as responsible citizens, concerned for 
the future well-belng of the Nation and 
mankind, or we shall leave our children 
even fewer spiritual resources and motiva- 
tions with which to sustain their freedom. 

Surely it is here, in the creation of Chris- 
tian character, that the church does its 
never-ending work. The church is to turn 
men's hearts and thoughts and wills toward 
God, and enable them to see their life and 
their institutions in the light of God. To 
this task of evangelism and Christian train- 
ing the church is called; for this task it is 
especially equipped. It is a task which no 
other organization is discharging or can dis- 
charge. The church is an agency, under God 
and through Christ, for the making and re- 
making of character. It preaches a gospel of 
spiritual and moral regeneration. 

“Where the spirit of che Lord is“ there is 
being created by that spirit a socially respon- 
sible person, who will use his freedom for 
the greatest good of all. He will refuse to 
use his freedom as a pretext for evil; but will 
live a disciplined, moral life as a servant of 
God. Thus Christianity at its best fits men 
and women for a free society. Living in the 
spirit of Christ, man learns that he has been 
made free to live as he ought to live—as a 
child of God. To bring such light to life is 
the opportunity that confronts the church 
today in the day of perli for democracy. 


Farley in Political Comeback 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I read with much interest recently a 
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column which appeared in the Me- 
Clatchy newspapers in California, writ- 
ten by Galdstone Williams, Washington 
correspondent. The column deals with 
the reentry into politics of a former 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, Hon. James A. Farley. 

Mr. Williams is a well-informed writer 
on political subjects, and in addition, he 
has a longtime personal acquaintance 
with the outstanding Democrat referred 
to in his column. 

I have asked unanimous consent to in- 
Sert this column in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and pursuant to that consent it 
is inserted herewith: 

FARLEY IN POLITICAL COMEBACK 
(By Gladstone Williams) 


After retiring from active politics some 18 
years ago James A. Farley, the affable and 
able former generalissimo of the Democratic 
National Committee, is making a reentry 
into the political arena somewhat in the 
Manner of Gen, Charles De Gaulle. 

He has just announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination for United States 
Senator in New York. Since no primary 
Campaign is involved, it amounts only to 
Certifying his avallability—which is about 
all General De Gaulle did In staging a come- 
back as premier of France after 12 years of 
Political inactivity. 

Aside from the fact that both are towering 
Slants among ordinary men, each being well 
Above 6 feet, the comparison ends there. 
Certainly they have little else in common. 
Always one of the most likable and approach- 
able men, even at the height of his political 
Power as the chief patronage dispenser and 
Postmaster general under the Roosevelt New 
Deal administration, Farley has none of the 
aloofness or vagueness of the French general. 

Neither has he ever been accused of show- 
ing any of De Gaulle’s qualities as a prima 
donna. In the heyday of the New Deal fer- 
ment he always was accessible to friends and 
critics alike, ever ready ta give advice or lend 
a helping hand. It is probably nothing more 
than mere coincidence that these two for- 
mer political wheelhorses have chosen to 
Come out of their self-imposed retirement at 
about the same time. 

Big Jim, as he is affectionately called by 
his many friends and admirers, is seeking 
the Senate seat being vacated by Senator 
Invinc M. Ives, Republican, who has an- 
nounced he will not be a candidate for re- 
election. It marks the first time he openly 
has projected himself into politics since his 
famous break with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1940. 

The break came over the third term issue. 
Farley, a stickler for tradition, believed in ad- 
hering to the unwritten rule about Presi- 
dents not serying more than 2 terms—some- 
thing which now is written into the Federal 
Constitution. 

There were some who thought Jim's real 
Treason for opposing the F, D. R. third term 
Was that he had his eyes on the nomination 
himself, believing he was the logical succes- 
Sor in the light of all of the effective spade- 
Work he had performed as Roosevelt's highly 
efficient campaign manager in 1932 and 1936. 

Be that as it may, Farley refused to go 
along with the third-term idea and pulled 
down the flaps of his political tent in retire- 
Ment after the Democratic convention of 
that year. He remained pretty much in se- 
Clusion for the remainder of the Roosevelt 
Years, taking no part in the third- and 
fourth-term campaigns. I 

None ot this is to say, however, that he 
Made a political recluse of himself. His 
towering figure and familiar bald head have 
been seen on the sidelines and limelight of 
every Democratic National Convention since 
the war, 
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Now at the age of 70, 3 years senior to 
De Gaulle, Farley is emerging from his 
exile to try his hand again at the political 
wars. It will not be necessary for him to 
engage in the hurly burly of a primary cam- 
paign as New York is one of the few re- 
maining States which nominate candidates 
for major State offices through the conven- 
tion system. This will not come along until 
September, though a primary to elect dele- 
gates to the convention will be held in 
August. 

Farley is at his best in convention ma- 
neuverings, so he is a man to watch in the 
scramble over the nomination for the Senate 
seat. Among his other opponents are likely 
to be Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York 
City, and former Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas W. Finletter. It could be a hum- 
dinger of a contest. 

Because of his prestige and past per- 
formance Big Jim would be a striking addi- 
tion to the Democratic side of the Senate, 
giving the Chamber extra color of elder 
statesmen. If the decision were left to Dem- 
ocrats of the country at large, there could 
be little doubt about his getting the nomina- 
tion. As it is, he will have any number of 
well-wishers who hope for him the same 
success that has met General de Gaulle’s 
efforts. 


Limitations on Importation of Crude Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present the letter of Hon. W. 
Clegg Cole, clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives, State of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La., and Concurrent Resolution 
31, by Mr. Fields. This resolution relates 
to the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and indicates clearly the 
sentiment of the Louisiana Legislature 
toward mandatory limitations on the im- 
portation of crude oil into the United 
States. Since Louisiana is now the sec- 
ond oil-producing State in the Nation, 
the sentiment of the Louisiana State Leg- 
islature as embodied in this resolution is 
entitled to consideration and study. 

The letter and resolution follow: _ 

STATE or LOUISIANA, 
1 Baton Rouge, June 30, 1958. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooxs: I am directed by the 
Legislature of Louisiana to transmit to you 
herewith House Concurrent Resolution 31, by 
Mr, Fields, adopted by the house of repre- 
sentatives and concurred in by the senate at 
this the 21st regular session of the Loulsiana 
Legislature under the constitution of 1921. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. CLEGG COLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
House Concurrent Resólution 31 


Whereas the Unied States House of Rep- 
Tesentatives has passed and sent to the 
United States Senate a bill extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act until June 
$0, 1963, which does not contain the manda- 
tory limitation on crude oil imports re- 
quested by domestic oi] producers; and 
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Whereas a healthy oil Industry is essen- 
tial to the economic development of Louisi- 
ana, and imported crude oil restricts the 
market ayailable to Louisiana oil producers, 
limiting employment and holding back de- 
velopment of oil and gas reserves: Now, 
‘therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Louisiana House of Rep- 
resentatives (the Senate concurring), That 
the United States Congress be petitioned to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act no longer than June 30, 1960, with the 
view of achieving some satisfactory limita- 
tion on the quantity of crude oil imported 
into the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That coples of this resolution be 
furnished all members of the Louisiana dele- 
gation in Congress. 

Ror RUEGLEE, 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 
LETHE E. Teacar, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate, 


Navigation on the Columbia in 2000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial appearing in the East Oregoni- 
an, Portland, Oreg., contains some inter- 
esting information concerning the 
navigation potential of the Columbia 
River. It has long been realized that 
this great river system offers great po- 
tentialities as a mode of transportation 
and that its proper utilization will do 
much to open the vast Columbia Basin 
empire, I know this editorial will be of 
interest to all who lock forward with ex- 
pectation to the future of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

NAVIGATION ON THE COLUMBIA IN 2000 

When a hardy group of pioneers put their 
heads together many years ago and decided 
they were going to have a dam on the Co- 
Tumbia River at Umatilla Rapids the primary 
consideration in their thinking was the con- 
tribution that dam would make to nayiga- 
tion on the Columbia. They considered 
power and irrigation to be incidental bene- 
fits. 


Navigation on the Columbia hasn't 
achieved the high goal those men set for it, 
but the day is not far off when it will. The 
first contract on John Day Dam will be 
awarded soon. The first of four dams on 
the lower Snake, Ice Harbor Dam, is under 
construction, Planning funds for a second, 
Lower Monumental Dam, will be forthcoming 
soon. 

When John Day Dam is completed, slack- 
water navigation will be a reality from Bon- 
neville Dam to a point above Pasco-Kenne- 
wick. When the four dams on the lower 
Snake have been built, slackwater navigation 
will be possible to a point about 30 miles up- 
stream from Lewiston, Idaho, 

The bulk of tonnage moving on the Co- 
Tumbia now is grain shipped downriver and 
petroleum products shipped upstream. 
Those commodities will make up most of 
the tonnage on the river for a long time, 
but as industrial and business development 
is accelerated in Oregon and Washington, up- 
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stream from Bonneville Dam, and in that 
portion of Idaho served by the Snake River, 
many more products will come into the pic- 
ture. 

At the Se of the American Soclety 
of Civil Engineers, held in Portland this week, 
the head of the rivers and harbors section 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, Ray 
E. Holmes, took a look at the future of navi- 
gation on the Columbia and Snake Rivers and 
liked what he saw in the year 2000. These 
are excerpts from Mr. Holmes’ speech: 

“Commerce on the river system may rea- 
sonably be expected to increase in response 
to at least two major stimull. 

“First, as population and industry grow, 
the demand for gasoline and other petroleum 
products, already constituting the greater 
part of upbound traffic, will increase at least 
proportionately. 

“The resident population of those States 
and portions of States considered tributary 
to the Columbia River system will be approxi- 
mately 7 million by the year 2000, as com- 
pared with the 1950 census of 3,247,000. 

“Similarly, as industry grows, raw ma- 

terlals—bauxite, alumina, industrial chemi- 
cals and ores among others—will be in in- 
creasing demand. Heavy industrial products 
of such new industries will also tend to in- 
cre movement downstream by water. 

tbound shipments which cannot be ex- 
3 to grow commensurately with the 
stepped up economy include grain, the prod- 
uct of a relatively fixed amount of dry-farm- 
ing land, and lumber products, produced 
| from a natural resource which, in the tribu- 

tary area, Is not increasing in volume. 

“The second stimulating factor, is the d 
ticipated complete development of the rivers. 
When all authorized dams and locks are in 
operation, a situation currently estimated to 
become a reality in 1976, slackwater nayiga- 
tion will prevail from Bonneville Dam up- 
stream on the Columbia to a point above Pas- 
co-Kennewick, and on the Snake River to 
about 30 miles upstream from Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

“A Corps of Engineers’ navigation. benefit 
study estimates that tonnage carried on the 
Columbia system above Vancouver will in- 
crease from approximately 1,460,000 tons in 
1955 to nearly 9,860,000 tons in the year 2000. 

“It must be recognized that river traffic 
above Bonneville Dam may be expected to 
grow at a much more rapid rate over the 
coming years than that entering or leaving 
the much more industrially mature Portland- 
Vancouver and lower Columbia districts, 

“That being the case, a reasonable rough 
estimate of total seaborne tonnage entering or 
leaving the mouth of the river by the year 
2000 would appear to fall in the range of 
between 25 and 30 million tons annually. 
This compares with approximately 11 million 
tons of seaborne traffic entering or leaving 
the Columbia in 1955. 

“Increased tonnage to and from the lower 
river probably will be accommodated to some 
extent by increased facilities in the existing 
major port cities. Trame originating or 
terminating above Bonneville by the year 
2000 could” not reasonably be expected to 
move through the ports now in existence. 

“In recognition of this fact, the Corps of 
Engineers, in their navigation benefit study 

dt the Columbia and Snake Rivers, estimate 
that by the year 2000 numerous new upriver 
ports will have to come into existence. 

“Most of these tentative future ports on the 

ver system, particularly above Bonneville 
Dam will occupy sites where virtually no 
population exists today. 

“Their establishment at strategic points in 
relation to feasible port sites and proximity 
to power generation, will mark the economic 
coming of age of a river resource which here- 
tofore bas served human needs only in a 
relatively minor way.” 


n 
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We cannot detect much dream stuff in the 
predictions of Mr. Holmes, There are solid 
reasons for his estimates. 

All ports on the river, including some that 
do not exist today, are going to benefit from 
increased moyement of tonnage by water, 
Those that are best prepared for it will reap 
the greatest benefits. We are sure the Port 
of Umatilla commisison sees that handwrit- 
ing on the wall. 


State Parks Need Public-Domain Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, last year 
according to the record of attendance, 
there were over 200 million visits to State 
parks in the United States. This is 
nearly four times the number of visits 
to the national parks and monuments 
or to the national forests. 

This enormous use of State parks will 
expand greatly in the future. The fol- 
lowing developments show the need for 
expanding State park systems: Increased 
population, shorter workweek, earlier re- 
tirement, longer life, more automobiles, 
and more and better roads. 

Utah initiated a State park and recre- 
ation program last year, but we are 
handicapped because most of our scenic 
resources are part of the public domain. 
Of the approximate 53 million acres of 
land in Utah, 74.6 percent is federally 
owned. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in the Department of the Interior 
administers 46.86 percent of all the land 
in Utah. The State government owns 
only 5.69 percent. Under present legis- 
lation—Public Law 387, 83d Congress, 
chapter 263, 2d session—the State is 
limited to the purchase of not over 640 
acres annually. 

This obviously is entirely inadequate 

for the development of a park syst 
The Department of the Interior should 
be authorized to classify the public do- 
main and transfer to the States potential 
park areas which the States are willing 
to take over and develop and maintain 
at their own expense. The Utah State 
park law provides for multiple use sub- 
ject only to reasonable rules and regula- 
tions established by the State Park and 
Recreation Commission. 
The Bureau of Land Management has 
no recreational development program. 
This is resulting in serious damage 
through vandalism to our scenic, recrea- 
tion, and historic sites. The States need 
& more liberal law as well as encourage- 
ment and assistance in expanding, de- 
veloping, and operating areas of State 
park interest on land administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

A resolution adopted by the national 
conference on State parks at its annual 
meeting held at Itasca State Park, Minn., 
on September 18-21, 1957, supports a 
program of liberalization as follows: 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON STATE PARKS AT ITS ANNUAL 
Meerin Hetp AT Trasca STATE PARK, 
MINN. ON SEPTEMBER 18-21, 1957 
Whereas, the act of June 4, 1954 (68 Stat. 

173, 43 U. S. C. 1952 ed., Supp., IIT, Sec. 869), 

amends the Recreation Act of June 14, 1926 

(44 Stat. 741), to limit conveyances of land 

by the Bureau of Land Management to State 

and local agencies for public park and rec- 
reation purposes to 640 acres in any 1 year; 
whereas this limitation prevents many of 
the State park agencies from acquiring 
needed park lands; and 

Whereas the need for additional State 
park lands is increasing so rapidly that the 
States are unable to keep pace with their 
needs: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Recreation Act should 
be further amended to revoke the 640-acre 
limitation so far as it is applicable to State 
park agencies; it is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to the chairmen of the 

Senate and House Interior and Insular Af- 

fairs Committees, to the Secretary of the 

Interior, to the Director, Bureau of Land 

Management, and to the Director, Bureau 

of the Budget. 


Transportation Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


_ HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, June 27, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union hadeunder 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12832) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
strenethen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
vinced that strong action is necessary or 
it is entirely possible that we shall within 
a few years find ourselves without rail- 
roads. I think the gravity of the condi- 
tion of the railroads has, despite the pub- 
licity that has been given to their prob- 
lems, not really been impressed upon the 
public. To their minds we have had 
railroads always; therefore, we shall al- 
ways have them. The railroads have, 
nearly always been in trouble; therefore, 
they will continue to be in trouble. Ap- 
parently, it is not generally known that 
the railroads consistently are finding 
themselves in greater trouble as new 
problems are compounded upon old 
problems. 

Iam not sure that it is a wise thing for 
the Government to attempt to bail the 
railroads out or for the Congress to at- 
tempt to solve railroad problems by leg- 
islation, This might simply prove an 
invitation for more and bigger relief in 
the years to come. The railroads them- 
selves must accept the responsibility to 
make a more determined effort to solve 
their own problems. There are certain 
phases of railroad difficulties in which I 
question that this has really been done. 
Be that as it may, I feel that the Con- 
gress must now take steps to be helpful 
and that it can properly do so. There- 
fore, I am supporting the legislation that 
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is before us. I believe this generally is a 
good bill which will give significant help 
to the railroads and will permit them to 
help themselves. The Congress has made 
an important contribution by focusing 
attention upon this problem, and this, 
combined with the good effects of the 
legislation now before us, can be helpful 
indeed. The railroads are a great indus- 
try. They have done much to help in 
developing our country. Their impor- 
tance to our general economy is such that 
we must, in my opinion, take the step 
which is recommended today by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and pass the legislation be- 
fore us. 


Freedom’s Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
written for the East Side News by Mr. 
Harry H. Schlacht on the celebration of 
July 4, our Independence Day: 

Faerpom's BIRTHDAY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

July Fourth is a glorious day. It is an im- 
mortal day—our national holiday. 

Tt is the day when our birth certificate as 
a Nation was signed. It is the 182d anni- 
Versary of our Declaration of Independenec. 
Por the blessings of Uberty have sprung from 
God and are enshrined in the hearts of His 
children. 

Our sacred document recognized the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal. It 
declared that man is endowed by his Creator 
With certain inalienable rights. It was a 
fearless arraignment of tyranny. It was the 
bold assertion of the rights of man. It was 
indeed soul of the Liberty Bell. 

The Liberty Bell pealed like a trumpet blast 
throughout the world. It roused men and 
Women to thought and to action. It was the 
aumen of the prayers of every living 
80 

Here was a land where liberty is the prop- 
erty of every man. Here was a land where 
free men dare to think, to speak, and to write 
their conyictions. Here was a land where 
every man dares to go from any schoolhouse 
to any church house. Here was a land where 
every man is a peer and where no man dares 
to wear a crown. 

The pillars of all races and creeds came to 
Qur shores. They drank deep from the foun- 
tain of liberty, They helped to forge and 
bulld a new civilization. They fought and 
died that liberty might live. That our flag 
might be unstained. They fought so that 
all men underneath its fold shall bear no 
chains, and that no man shall sigh for free- 
dom while a single star shines in the heavens. 
It was truly God's country. 

America has become the worldwide syno- 
nym for truth, charity, justice, liberty and 
equality. American sons and daughters have 
fallen on every battlefield where the inher- 
ent rights of free people have been chal- 
Jenged since the birth of our Nation. 

At the dedication of the Fifth Marine 

on Iwo Jima, in March 1945, Rabbi 
Roland B. Gittlesohn caught the spirit of the 
Meaning of freedom when he said in part: 
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“Here lie men who loved America because 
their ancestors generations ago helped in 
her founding, and other men who loved her 
with equal passion because they themselves 
or their own fathers escaped from oppres- 
sion to her blessed shores, Here lie officers 
and men, Negroes and whites, rich men and 
poor—together. Here are Protestants, Cath- 
olics and Jews—together. Here no man pre- 
fers. another because of his faith or despises 
him because of his color. Here there are 
no quotas of how many from each group 
are admitted or allowed, Among these men 
there is no discrimination. No prejudices, 
no hatred. Theirs is the highest and purest 
democracy. 

“Any man among us, the living, who fails 
to understand that will thereby betray those 
who lie here dead. Whoever of us lifts his 
hand in hate against a brother or thinks 
himself superior to those who happen to 
be in the minority makes of this ceremony 
and of the bloody sacrifice it commemorates 
an empty, hollow mockery. Thus, then, do 
we, the living, so dedicate ourselves to the 
right of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, of 
white men and Negroes alike to enjoy the 
democracy for which all * * * have here paid 
the price,” 

Let us make July 4th a day of rededica- 
tion throughout our land. Let us take a 
new look at freedom, think how it works 
for you in your community and help it 
along today as it has helped you in the 
past. - 


Extending Certain Veterans’ Benefits to 
Women Who Have Served in Armed 


Forces 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
eration of H. R. 5322 today and previous- 
ly before the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs has been, as far as I am con- 
cerned, purely on a basis of fair play. 
It had come to my attention that many 
women who had served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States—on an equal 
basis with the men of our Nation—did 
not receive the same benefits to which 
the men were entitled. Since we have 
called upon the women of our Nation 
to serve by our side it is only fair that 
the same benefits should accrue to the 
women who have seryed in the Armed 
Forces of the Nation as do to the men. 

In explanation the bill itself sets out 
certain declarations of equal treatment 
as indicated in the committee report: 

This bill provides that for the purposes 
of all laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, (1) the term “wife” shali 
include the husband of any female veteran 
if such husband is incapable of self-main- 
tenance and is permanently incapable of 
self-support due to physical or mental dis- 
ability, and (2) the term “widow” shall 
include the widower of any female veteran 
if such widower is incapable of self-main- 
tenance and was permanently incapable of 
self-support due to physical or mental dis- 
ability at the time of the veterans’ death. 


The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
dicated that they are in concurrance 
with the bill that I have presented. The 
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Bureau of the Budget has offered no 
objection to the bill. Full discussion of 
these matters were all brought out and 
presented in the committee report before 
us today. That report also indicates that 
there are approximately 321,000 living 
female veterans of World War II; about 
77,000 living female veterans of the 
Korean conflict, and from the First 
World War some 26,000 living female 
veterans. 

Before this bill was to be presented 
to the House I was asked exactly what 
the impact of its enactment would be 
upon the program of veterans’ benefits 
paid by the grateful people of the 
United States. I was able to approxi- 


mate those figures and give them to you. 


today to demonstrate both the small in- 
vestment in fair treatment to our serv- 
ice women and as an indication of the 
number of persons affected by this bill. 
I might first point out that because of 
the situation that exists in Florida as a 
veterans’ impacted area this bill is of 
utmost importance to a number of peo- 
ple in the First District. 

I call to the attention of the Members 
the following: 4 

.The effect of this bill would be to 
assist deserving female veterans extend- 
ing certain benefits to or on behalf of 
dependent husbands. 

Using the same percentages that now 
exist on roles of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for male veterans with de- 
pendent wives and widows it is 
indicated: ; 

Approximately 350 women would 
come under the law and have dependent 
husbands. If 100 percent disabled they 
would receive an additional $23 per 
month; if 70 percent disabled they 
would reecive an adidtional $16 per 
month. 

Over a period of years death benefits 
would apply for approximately 1,700 
widowers. Monthly benefits would be 
paid at rate of $122 for total disability. 

Gentlemen, it is my belief that we 
can only be fair and provide equal 
treatment to those women who have 
served this free Nation so well. I urge 
your approval of this bill today. 


General Boatner Speaks on Americanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 30, 1958, Gen. Hay- 
don L. Boatner, Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, made a 
speech to an outstanding gathering of 
Legionnaires representing the States of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Texas, with the meeting being held at 
Shreveport, La. General Boatner, him- 
self a Louisianian, knows the tempera- 
ment and the hopes and aspirations of 
the people of this area and he rose to a 
high standard of simple but forceful elo- 


x? 
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I have known General Boatner for 
many years. I have seen him under 
most trying conditions and it is my be- 
lief that he performs more efficiently 
under pressure than in normal routine 
times. When Chinese prisoners in one 
of our military camps in Korea captured 
our commanding officer, held him pris- 
oner, and threatened his life, the De- 
partment of the Army rushed General 
Boatner into the breach to take over the 
operations of this prison camp with its 
tens of thousands of Chinese prisoners 
of war, restore order, and extricate with- 
out injury the commanding officer who, 
through carelessness and lack of under- 
standing of the Chinese, had thrown the 
whole free world into a turmoil, General 

Boatner measured up every inch to the 

needs of that crisis. 

He immediately threw out unwise and 
unworkable rules for the handling of the 
prisoners, showing a rare degree of firm- 
ness so needed under these trying cir- 
cumstances, and immediately com- 
manded the respect of the tens of thous- 
ands of Chinese prisoners in this camp 
and commanded the admiration of his 
own soldiers. The free world will not 
soon forget this young Louisianian who 
moved in under distressing conditions, 
talked to the Chinese in their own lan- 
guage, and made them understand and 
obey the commands of American author- 
ity. 

The speech of General Boatner is well 
worth reading and I commend it to 
everyone for study: . 

ADDRESS BY Mar. GEN. HAYDON L. BOATNER, 
Provost MARSHAL GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 
Congressman Brooxs told me you wouldn't 

pay any attention to me, anyway, so I might 

us well speak to you in Chinese. 

(The general then addressed a few remarks 
to the audience in Chinese.) 

Actually, I don’t have to prove that I can 
speak it, because I have a certificate certify- 
ing to that effect, 

I am here because Congressman Brooxs 
asked me to be here and, seriously. I could 
not do otherwise, because we are such old 
friends, and I have met him so many times 
in various places in the world. It is true 
we worked in the same hardware store, 
Doherty's Hardware Store in Baton Rouge. 
He went his way and I went mine. I would 
prefer to have gone his way than the way 
I have gone. 

I am truly happy to be here as a Louisi- 
anian, to talk to you about the subject you 
are interested In, and that is Americanism. 

It is so easy for us in these days to get 
our numbers mixed up, to get confused as 
to what is going on. It is so easy for us 
and our wives to think we are getting in 
an age we should be able to coast. Well, I 
am certain that is not what we should do, 
if we are good people. If we are good people, 
we have to stand up and be counted, and 
this is the time in which good people have 
to be willing to stand up and be counted. 

Now I am just exactly the same kind of 
person that you are. It so happens my 
family came from Louisiana; but some went 
to Texas. I don’t know why. And some went 
to Arkansas, and some went to Mississippi, 
but it is true my people moved into this 
entire section, actually when it was Spanish, 
and the only reason I am not in Louisiana 
now is there are too many lawyers and too 
many bollweeyils and the Boatner boys had 
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to get out and earn their living somewhere 
else 


I have been in the service, as Congressman 
Brooxs told you, and actually, I have had 
23 years of foreign service of my 38 years 
of service—23 years in foreign countries; 
11 in Asia, 2 in Greece, and 9 in Texas, 
[ Laughter, | : 

It is true I have been a marine, and it 
is true I was with the prisoners of war in 
Koja, and I don't know why they sent me 
there, but they told me later they needed 
someone that had some experience with pris- 
oners of war and they radioed back that 
they didn't have anyone with experience, 
but they had someone who was commandant, 
of Texas A. and M. for 3 years, [Laughter.] 

I am a serious person, and I think we 
want to-be serious for a short time tonight, 
We are not doing so well in this world and, 
the amazing thing is, the Americans have 
never had the prosperity that they have 
had in the past 10 ye The expansion has 
been tremendous; the increase of trade, the 
increase in industry, the increase in our 
population has been tremendous. There 
probably has not been a country in the 
history of the world that has made the prog- 
ress we have in the last 10 years. And what 
is the situation? 

Within our own Government, honest, 
sincere men, all trying to do their duty— 
the executive, the legislative, the judicial 
branches—are all under severe criticism. 
Here, when we should be so grateful for all 
we have got, we have this internal bickering 
turning up. 

Look at our other conditions, nongovern- 
ment—our economic conditions are not so 
good, our social conditions are not so good, 
Everyone knows we are worried about our 
educational system. We are worried about 
many things within the United States. Now, 
how about in foreign countries? I overheard 
considerable conversation here. We hear 
our veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and Korea. The people who were our 
stanch allies in those wars are getting weaker. 
I don't have to call them by name. The 
great powers of the world who were our 
allies in World Wars I and II, are no longer 
the great powers of the world. They are 
becoming weaker. j 

The countries that heretofore we would 
have no truck with, they are becoming quite 
& problem for us, and then we have this one 
country that has an ideology we can't pos- 
sibly subscribe to, they have gobbled up the 
rest of the countries in that section of the 
world and are expanding. Take the popula- 
tions of Russia and China and think what 
it is. More than half the population of 
the world, that has an ideology that we 
can't and will not subscribe to. 

Now, what does that mean and how does’ 
that tie into why you ladies and gentlemen 
are here? We are here—you are here pri- 
marily to make more effective and to put to 
our younger people, the real principles and 
precepts of Americanism. That is the only 
thing that there is no controversy about in 
the United States now, and that is why you 
are here—Americanism, 

That is the one thing that is the glue, the 
cement that will bring this great country of 
ours back together and the difficulty is, the 


thing that is so awkward in Congress, is 


there here while we are so prosperous, we 
among ourselves, are not getting along so 
well, not in step with each other, and the 
way to get back in step is through Ameri- 
canism, and we sorely need it through our 
churches, through our schools, through our 
communities, to teach the youngsters. to 
honor their country, to be proud of their 
country, And now, why are you here and 
why am I here? 

We are here because we are veterans, 
There is practically not a man here who has 
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not been in World War I or World War II 
or in Korea, who has not had one of his 
dearest members killed, or relatives killed. 

Let's put the cards on the table. There 
has been a mighty lot of fine men killed for 
our country. They have given their lives 
that we could have a country like we have, 
and they have left many widows and those 
widows haye raised their families without 
those men, and they would certainly like to 
have their husbands here, and those men 
would certainly like to be here, and to me, 
it is something I can never forget. I can 
never forget the wonderful men who zigged 
when they should have zagged, or who came 
around a little distance and got killed, and 
I can think of quite a few instances where 
it could haye been me. 

Those men gave their lives for their coun- 
try. ‘You don’t hear much about that, Is 
that being maudlin? Am I a sissy? Am I 
a sentimentalist because I mention those 
things? They were wonderful men and they 
gave their lives for our country, and to think 
we have gotten the country into the position 
we have it today. We have had this tremen- 
dous surge of power; we are the most power- 
ful Nation in the world. 

How many Americans are hesitant to talk 
about patriotism, hesitant to talk about the 
men who gave their lives for their country? 
They will never come back, and our loyalty 
to them should make us push. Now who will 
do it? I must be men like we are; it must 
be ladies like you are. 

Americans don’t like to wave the flag, Na- 
tionalism to us, we never speak of, You 
never heard an American speak of his father- 
land. You go to Europe and they all speak 
of their fatherland. We are a funny people. 
We are so reserved in so many ways and yet, 
so ostentatious in other ways. 

I know you wonder, you, of the American 
Legion. You do this year in and you do this 
year out, Is it worthwhile? Yes, it is 
worthwhile. It is a thousand times worth- 
while. We are not doing our duty to those 
people who were with us in World Wars I and 
II and Korea, if we let them down, If we 
let them down, we are quitters. 

And you can't be quitters, and now we 
must not quit, because the stakes are higher 
now than ever before. An atomic warfare 
will make any other war look like peanuts. 
The Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean are 
Just little ditches now, with your missiles; 
your underwater submarines that can go the 
entire distance of the Atlantic or Pacific 
submerged. The hydrogen bombs are far 
greater, many times greater. 

Now, are we going to be able to look in that 
mirror’ when we shave and think of thgse 
men, and I can think of some of the most 
wonderful men. It is always the bravest man 
who gets killed. 

Will we be able to say to them, just because 
of atomic warfare, because it is harder now, 
just because civilization is more complex. 
we are not going to make better Americans 
out of our youngsters or their sons or grand- 
sons? Of course we can't. We must push 
on, and that is what you have to do, and of 
that I am certain. You frequently wonder. 
what is it worth; should I carry on? 

I know your wives frequently say you have 
done it for 5 years or 10 years; when are you 
going to quit? Why not let someone else 
do it? There is not one of you ladies here 
that has not felt that way or one of you 
gentlemen who did not say to yourself, 
Haven't I done my share? 

How about that man who got killed? Have 
you doné as much as he has done? Have 
you done as much as he has done? Has your 
wife done as much and made the sacrifices 
his widow has made? You know you have 
not. You know you can't quit. You won't 
quit and I am not going to quit. Thank you- 
[Profuse applause, ] 
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Amending Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Measure before us at this time is one 
that can save the people of the Nation 
Many millions of dollars over the period 
of time in which we are constructing 
the improved highways of this country 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956. It is simply a bill to make more 
Practical the application of that act. 

Originally, under my amendment to 
the act, the Public Works Committee of 
the House had set 5 years as the arbi- 
trary period for purchase of rights-of- 
Way in advance of construction, Ex- 
Perience has now shown that an addi- 
tional period of time is needed from 5 
Years to the proposed 7 years in order 
to take full advantage of this program 
and to make the benefits more effective. 
Therefore I have sponsored the intro- 
duction of this bill and I am pleased to 
Say that the committee has concurred 
in my understanding of the problems 
that face many States today. 

In commenting upon introduction of 
this bill I earlier pointed out to the 
House: 

Additional time is fustified and needed be- 
tween the purchase, not only for construction 
Of the Interstate System but also on primary, 
secondary and rural and urban highways, of 
Tights-of-way and actual construction. 

The present section 110 (a) provides that 
a 5-year period is the outside limit of time 
between the fiscal year in which a request 
Tor reimbursement of the cost of acquired 
rights-of-way is made and commencement 
ot actual construction. Under the present 
Provisions the States are seriously hampered 
from purchasing rights-of-way unless con- 
structſon is definitely programed to begin 
Within the 5-year period. In many States 
Such as Florida, where the cost of rights-of- 
Way is daily increasing and plans for sub- 
stantial highway construction are being 
Made far in advance of the actual beginning 
of work this provision is not as fully helpful 
as was intended, x 

The provision for advance purchase of 
rights-of-way and reimbursement by the 

eral Government of their share of these 
Costs was written into the highway bill of 
1956 as the result of my amendment offered 
in the Committee on Public Works and con- 
tained the provisions of a bill which I in- 
troduced in the House. This section ac- 
Knowledged the very realistic problem of 
Acquiring rights-of-way well in advance of 
Construction—permitting more long-range 
Planning, providing for purchases at less cost 
and authorizing for. the first time the use of 
funds well in advance of construction by 
the States in order to acquire needed rights- 
Of-way. 

The State Road Department of Florida, 
through its chairman, Wilbur Jones, ad- 
vised the Florida delegation, and reaffirmed 
this advice in writing, that “the extension 
of time would be of material help in Florida, 
Where costs of rights-of-way are mounting 
at an alarming rate.“ He further pointed 
Sut, “the Department would be able to ac- 
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quire needed land in many areas without 
the pressure of getting construction under- 
way in all areas within the present deadline 
of 5 years.” 

I believe that the amendment offered by 
me today would further out the intent 
of Congress under section 110 (a) which for 
the first time provided for advance purchase 
of rights-of-way, the wisdom of that legis- 
lation having been proven manifold—and 
the estimate of savings under this provision 
being as high as 10 percent of the total cost 
of highway programs throughout the coun- 
try. This proven value should fustify ex- 
tension of the period from 5 to 7 years in 
order to make this important provision even 
more workable and useful. 


Since that time I have also been ad- 
vised of the support of many other States 
in my proposed amendment, including 
that of the State of California another 
of the States similar to Florida that suf- 
fers from the problems of a vastly grow- 
ing population. This I believe is evi- 
dence of the justification of this measure. 
I urgently solicit your support of this 
measure to facilitate the early develop- 
ment of the highway program on an eco- 
nomical and well-programed basis. 


America’s Future Is Up to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 
IN THE S 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I had unanimous consent to in- 


sert into the Recorp a prize-winning 


essay on the subject of America’s Future 


Is Up to Youth. Under leave to extend 


my remarks, I would like to insert into 
the Recorp today the second prize-win- 
ning essay in the competition sponsored 
by the Lloyd G. McIver Post 1040, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. This essay was 
written by an Edmonds High School 
coed named Claudette Rosebaugh who 
resides near Alderwood Manor, Wash. 
Miss Rosebaugh’s essay as it appeared 
in the Edmonds Tribune-Review, June 
26, 1958, follows: ; 
(By Claudette Rosebaugh, Route 1, Box 1640, 
Alderwood Manor) 


Nations are but political constructions 
easily changed or destroyed. The great cities 
which lie in these nations are also construc- 
tions, but even more easily destroyed. De- 
struction brings not only the loss of lives 
and homes, but the loss of culture and 
traditions, Western Europe was an example 
of wide-scale destruction. After World War 
II ended, Western Europe's people were 
homeless—their homes and lands devastated 
and their culture impaired. These people 
know the hardships and sorrows of war and 
the struggle to rebuild a war-torn continent. 

‘The past century has seen Europe divided, 
not by the imaginary boundaries of nations, 
but by ideological boundaries. Parts of Europe 
have been and still are governed by those 
who believe in democracy, while other areas 
labor under the harnesses of despotism. 
Radical leaders and an unguided population 
have dealt Europe this divided heritage. 

Similarly, the world today is divided be- 
tween two strong forces, democracy and com- 
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munism. Democracy represents government 
headed by the majority, denoting thriving 
freedom for ali, Communism represents 
suppression and dictatorship, The people 
sre ruled by the minority, and live in con- 
stant fear of the government police and 
secret service. 

The free world looks to the United States 
as the world’s leading exponent of democ- 
racy. Not only does the United States in- 
fluence its citizens but also a large percent- 
788 N outside its boundaries: there- 

ore can leaders must highest 
caliber, ene soe 

It is the plan of communism to control 
the entire world. This the Communists will 
attempt to achieve by any means, whether 
by promises or involuntary submission. 
Many countries tempted by communism are 
those which are undeveloped in government, 
natural resources and standards of living. 

To combat the voluntary submission of 
less fortunate countries, the free world must 
show these people who would sell their 
meager amount of freedom for a full stomach 
that there is a better way of life than com- 
munism. 

Through good administration the United 
States has proved, by the lending of foreign 
aid and by conferences with other nations, 
that communism can be avoided and war 
can be averted. E 

Only through competent leaders has the 
United States achieved the position she holds 
today—a proud Nation in her own standing. 
It is often said a nation is identified through 
its leaders. The leaders of the United States 
are men who have helped raise a small, barely 
thriving nation into a world power, a nation 
priding herself on American culture and tra- 
ditions of liberty. 

Rivalry between two main world forces 
will, in the future, mean more competition 
and the need for more able leaders to guide 
the United States, The heirs of tomorrow 
are the American youths of today, They 
must carry on, even further, in the footsteps 
of previous leaders. These people will help 
determine whether or not the United States 
shall remain a democratic nation moving 
forward in the expansive air of freedom or a 
conquered nation suffering devastation, her 
culture uprooted and her traditions shriveled 
by tyranny. 

Young adults must have an understand- 
ing of the role America holds in the world. 
It is the right of all American citizens to 
vote, as ordained by the Constitution of the 
United States, no matter of what race, color, 
or creed. Yet, many Americans fail to exer- 
cise fully this right. The qualifications of 
leadership are not based on popularity and 
elegance, but on merits and accomplish- 
ments. Many young adults make the mistake 
of voting, not on merit, but on public opin- 
ion. What can unworthy leaders accomplish 
in a divided world but to divide their own 
nation, making it an easy target for ideologi- 
cal powers; whose unique purpose is to 
subdue? 

Free public education is promoted for the 
main purpose of establishing the basic Amer- 
ican freedoms. Education helps to keep the 
high standards of democracy alive, A person 
of high school educational standing and 
reasoning can, in a democratic nation, 
evaluate the qualities which characterize 
capable leaders, thus doing his part to pre- 
serve the stability of government. The citi- 
zen casting his vote fulfills his rightful 
heritage, and in so doing contributes an 
active part to the well-being of the United 
States Government. 7 

So the American youth of today must 
make preparations to serve and to lead this 
Nation in the world of the future in order 
that a free America remain strong in leader- 
ship, prestige, and the American traditions 
of liberty. 
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Mr. ANFUSO, Mr. Speaker, on May 
4, 1958, the Ridgewood times, a very fine 
weekly newspaper published in my dis- 
trict, printed an article which deserves 
nationwide attention and a good deal of 
soul-searching on the part of educators, 
parents, and college students. It con- 
cerns the subject of cheating in the 
studies and examinations. Unfortu- 
nately, it is the students themselves and 
the Nation as a whole that are being 
cheated. 

The article, entitled “Who's Cheating 
Whom?” is written by Nino Lo Bello, 
professor of sociology at the University 
of Kansas and a former editorial staff 
writer for the Ridgewood Times, He 
has observed the studying and examina- 
tion habits of American students, and 
has written his article as a timely warn- 
ing to the American people. ; 


It is at the request of the above news- 


paper that I am inserting it into the 
Recorp, with a few deletions which con- 
tain controversial obseryations. I do 
not wholly subscribe to the views ex- 
pressed by the author, because I cannot 
believe that the practice is really so wide- 
spread, I am, however, perturbed over 
the situation and if it is really true, then 
it should be looked into very carefully. 

The article reads: 

WHo’s CHEATING WHOM? 
(By Nino Lo Bello) 

Time was when a student went to college 
to learn his Latin declensions, a Browning 
sonnet or two, the binomial theorem and 
some Schopenhauer and Shakespeare. 

But, today, with American and Russian 
rockets reaching into outer space, our 
revered halls of learning are looked upon 
by the western domocracies as the training 

d for scientists and technicians who 
will pit their brainpower against the rigidly 
cultivated wizards being turned out by So- 
viet universities. 

When you consider that the United States 
is breeding a mere 59,000 science majors for 
graduation this spring, in contrast to the 
129,000 emerging each year from the Russian 
schools, it can be seen how vital our colleges 
and universities are to the security and 
safety of the Nation. 

This year, according to Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
~cation, a record number of 3,068,000 students 
are enrolled for higher education in this 
country—a 45-percent increase since 1951. 

Yet, in spite of new enrollment records 
that have been set annually for 6 straight 
years, America is not turning out enough en- 
gineers, for example, to keep up with the 
aliderule recruits working under the bulbous 
domes of the Kremlin tn Moscow. 

Not only that, but our race for political, 
military and scieritific prestige is currently 
being undermin at our universities 
through an oft-hushed practice engaged in 
by the very trainees expected to pit scientific 
wits against the Communist craftsmen. 

This undermining comes as a result of the 
widespread practice of cheating to pass 
courses and earn degrees. 

In the past, if a student cheated, he was 
cheating nobody but himself. But with: the 
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precarious state the world is In today 
sitting, as it were, on a triggered stockpile of 
H-bombs and other thermonuclear explo- 
sives—cheating in college today is tanta- 
mount to treachery to one’s own country. 
For it means that those students who win 


“their scientific spurs and go forth with 


sheepskins tucked under their arms are often 
doing so under false pretenses. They got a 
diploma—indeed—but not the education 
that should have gone with it. 

Thus, the caliber of scientists can be far 
below that behind the Iron Curtain. We 
may be losing the race for scientific suprem- 
acy to Moscow on a qualitative basis as well 
as quantitative. 

* 


Cheating in the classroom, unfortunately 
carried out without a twinge of conscience, 
smacks of a core-rotten science program that 
is giving Moscow aid and comfort of a long- 
range nature. 

The Reds are waiting for tomorrow to reap 
their academic harvests. 

According to a study made by social scl- 
entist Philip E. Jacobs of the University of 
Pennsylvania and sociologist William F. 
Byron of Northwestern University, between 
40 and 50 percent of all students in the 
sciences cheated to get their degrees last 
year, This means that roughly 2 out of every 
5 engineers who went into the field in the 
last 12 months were probably not completely 
qualified to undertake their exacting jobs. 

In another poll at the University of Texas, 
it was discovered that a large percent of the 
students resort to underhanded practices, 
with a great many doing it quite often. 
Most of these were science majors, specializ- 
ing in physics, chemistry, and premedicine, 

At Washington University in St. Louis, a 
few years ago, the staff had to bring in a 
team of locksmiths to change all the locks in 
order to frustraté a student ring that had 
been using master keys to obtain copies of 
exams, 

Some time back, at a school in New Jersey, 
the FBI was called into a case of attempted 
cheating when a quartet of students crawled 
through the window of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps Building to pilfer examina- 
tions. J. Edgar Hoover's men had to be sum- 
moned because the theft was made on United 
States property. The four thieves were 
caught and given Federal sentences later. 

Campus deception has become so rife that 
it has prompted a New York University pro- 
fessor to remark: 

“Education is the only big business where 
people spend good money to buy something 
and then do their darndest to avoid col- 
lecting.” 
X . . * - * 

Witness what happened this February at 
the University of Nevada, which had to sus- 
pend five students directly involved in the 
break-in and theft of final exam sheets from 
the office of the English Department. 

Students there and at hundreds of other 
institutions have been known to bribe secre- 
taries and mimeograph operators for ad- 
vance copies of tests being printed up. 

* . . - . 

Several years ago, Prof. Samuel W. Fern- 
berger, a University of Pennsylvania psychol- 
ogist, suspecting that students were, in gen- 
eral, guileful with their teachers, decided to 
use a little cunning himself on the persons 
registered in his course. 

Of a class of 29 taking an examination, he 
asked for the definition of the word, “Psy- 
choterminality”—a hoax term that he made 
up. The results were astonishing. 

Only 2 students honestly wrote that 
they did not know the word, and 6 left the 
question biank. But the other 21 handed in 
expositions, ranging from a page to 3 pages 
of handwriting in which they stated learned 
sre solemn descriptions of the mythical 
word. 

Dr. Fernberger reported this incident to 
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fellow psychologists, and soon after a spate 
of such experiments was conducted through- 
out the Nation. The most thorough of these 


‘investigations was made by Prof. Ernst F. 


Thelin and Prof. Paul C. Scott at Cincinnati 
University. 

On a series of examinations, 147 students 
were given 113 bogus items in which they 
were asked to underline the names of au- 
thors of unwritten books, to define synthetic 
words and to cite the characters associated 
with nonexistent quotations from “Hamlet” 
or “Macbeth.” i 

The 2 researchers found that bluffing 
was done by all students but that the degree 
ranged from 6 to 81 percent. The male stu- 
dents, 45.8 percent, lied slightly more than 
the coeds, 43.4 percent. 

Of course, bluffing cannot be considered 
the same as actual cheating. The former 
does indicate, however, the extent to which 
college students tend to be dishonest in their 
work. 2 

As for the actual cheating, there Is enough 
solid fact on hand to prove that it is not an 
uncommon occurrence. 

A recent study in Rochester, N. Y., for ex- 
ample, pointed up the far-reaching chicanery 
among students. 

The report showed that: 

1. Students regard classroom honesty as 
different from that of the outside world. 

2. Students regard the act of being caught 
cheating as a greater crime than the dishon- 
est act itself. 

3. Students demonstrate that the harder 
the situation, the greater the degree of 
cheating. 2 

4. Students, a majority ot them, will cheat 
in a given exam if the opportunity is ripe. 

5. Students abide by the philosophy of 
“getting by"—the actual knowledge being 
secondary. 7 = 

Commenting on this report, and several 
others like it, the undergraduate newspaper 
of the University of North Dakota editori- 
alized: 

“This is new? We thought It was a known, 
accepted fact.“ ? 

Regarding the modus operandi of cheat- 
ing, what are some of the actual methods 
and devices, however imaginative, used by 
college students today to bait the profes- 
sorial hook? 

Well, quite common,,of course, are such 
things as copying another person's answers 
during an exam, sending somebody else in to 
take a test in your place (if the section hap- 
pens to be large), using answers that have 
been hidden in some clever fashion or hiring 
a ghostwriter to do a report or term paper 
for you, . 

These gimmicks are to be found on every 
campus in the country, bar none. Yet facul- 
ty members continue to be amazed, all the 
time, at how gifted some students are in 
hoodwinking “the man up front.” 

Here are some preposterously clever con- 
trivances that undergraduates were recently 
caught with: 

Notes running on tiny rollers concealed in 
a matchbox equipped with apertures for 81 
Teading; an innocuous-looking chunk 
rock crystal, used as a paperweight, which, 
when viewed from certain angles, served a5 & 
powerful magnifier of chemical formulas: 
cigarette and gum with notes 
answers printed underneath, on the silver 
wrapping. 

As for the art of the crib sheet, this 18 * 
technique that has been perfected by Jo 
College, thousands and thousands of him. 

Information covering whole courses and 
elaborately indexed for instant reference bas 
been written in a near-microscopic 
(reminding one of the Lord's Prayer on the 
head of a pin), and this has found its way to 
the face, back, or band of a wristwatch. 
5 of an ink bottle top, or under the 
bottle, 
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Crib notes have been found in trouser 
cuffs or between a shoe and a sock, in a lip- 
stick tube or a compact, on the fingernails 
and the palms and on the sole of a shoe near 
the heel for easy reading when legs are 
crossed, One common method is to fill the 
face of a blotter with formulas and facts. 
Students haye even been known to use in- 
visible ink for some of their crib sheets. 

At one of the big ten schools, a coed con- 
fessed she kept notes hidden in a little sack 
on the inner, top part of her brassiere, spe- 
cially made for whenever she had to take an 
examination. She felt her method was fool- 
Proof, because even if a teacher suspected 
she had hidden netes there, he could hardly 
Pursue his suspicion without creating an 
embarrassing atmosphere for himself. 

This same girl reported it is a prevalent 
Practice among coeds to keep prepared notes 
and answers tucked in the tops of their 
nylon stockings directly beneath the skirt, 
which can be raised slyly when a peek is 
Needed and which can be modestly pulled 
down if the proctor glances, 

Here too, if a male teacher suspects hum- 
buggery, he might endanger his reputation 
by insisting on carrying out @ search. 

Other collegians have used the insides of 
their belts- to record formulas or kept 
Starched white cuffs full of information in 
the sleeves of their jackets. Students who 
have to use the familiar examination book- 
lets (the ones with the blue covers) bring 
in their own blue books full of data and 
are able to refer to these practically at will 
without arousing suspicion. 

On true-or-false tests, several people get 
together and by a prearranged signal 
(usually stent) will indicate, in chronologi- 
Cal order, which answers are correct by the 
Way a pencil or pen is held. 

The same trick Is frequently done with 
Multiple-choice questions. By pointing a 
Pencil eraser at the 12-o’clock or 3-o'clock 
Position (etc.), the right number to check 
off can be quickly spread throughout a room 
by a pupil who knows the answer. 

Perhaps the most rascally cheating trick 
Of all time was the one used in 1956 by a 
law student during an oral examination. 
What made his gimmick cunningly ingenious 
Was the fact that he was the only student in 
the room at the time of the test and he sat 
fewer than 6 feet away from a committee of 
Professors popping oral questions at him. 

One would think that in a situation of 

type, it would be impossible to cheat. 

Yet it was done. 

It seems that a hearing ald the young man 

worn throughout his academic career was 
a phony. He did not suffer any deafness, 
Whatever. Because he wore the head gadget 
every day in class and whenever he went on 
Campus, it was assumed by the faculty that 
the ear apparatus was needed. 

And, true, the hearing aid was indeed 
Needed. But only for such occasions as an 
Oral examination. You see, the device was, 
in actuality, a two-way phone (shades of 

ck Tracy’s wristwatch radio). Thus, dur- 
ing the oral testing, whenever a professor 
Posed a question, an accomplice would hear 
it in another part of the building and would, 
in a few moments, begin to dictate from a 
textbook the exact answer into the exam- 

s ear. - 

A dodge of another type was used not long 
ago by fledgling scholars taking a course in 
Political science at a New York City graduate 
school. The test was set for a Thursday 
evening, and It was known to the class that 
the next afternoon the professor was sched- 
Uled to fly to England to give some summer 
Courses at the London School of Economics. 

Several alert students took advantage of 
this fact. By luck, when they strolled into 
the exam room that evening, the proctor in 
Charge of the room was a grad assistant to 
the teacher. 
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Three examinees took the question sheet 
as he handed them out in the confusion up 
front and, instead of sitting down, merely 
walked out. That night, they prepared an- 
swers to the questions they had in their 
hands and, the next morning, returned to 
the school where the instructor was gather- 
ing together his books and papers for the 
plane trip. 

The classmates informed the prof that they 
had been unable to get to the exam the 
night before because of their jobs. Could 
they please have a makeup examination ad- 
ministered? 

They were gambling on two likely possi- 
bilities: (1) that the teacher would want to 
clean up all his school business before leay- 
ing the country, and (2) that he would not 
have the time to compose a different test 
for the makeup. 

The risk paid off. The hurried teacher 
pulled out the same exam sheet used the 
night before and told the trio to finish up 
by noontime. Which they did—with con- 
siderable ease. 

In another shrewd maneuver, which took 
place near the campus of a renowned New 
England school, two collaborators put one 
over on their professor neatly. 

as gas company men, they an- 
nounced themselves to the teacher's wife 
as “meter readers” and proceeded downstairs 
into the cellar where the professor's den was 
located. Quickly, from the top drawer, they 
rustied out a copy of a forthcoming final 
exam and left the house in the minute or 
so it ordinarily takes a real gasman to read 
a meter. 

A few days later everybody in the class had 
an advance copy of the questions. 

Such dishonest methods admittedly call 
for considerable brightness on the part of 


students. And in many cases it appears’ 


that far more work and effort is needed to 
cheat than to study. 

“Many students put in more time and 
energy in terms of man-hours, dreaming up 
these clever plans for cheating, than they 
would have put in had they merely done the 
honest studying in the first place,” points 
out Prof. Kimball Young, former chairman 
of the sociology department at Queens Col- 
lege and currently holding the same posi- 
tion at Northwestern. 

Dr. Young likes to tell his classes the 
story: of an undergraduate who turned in 
a term paper to him that he (the teacher) 
had written, himself, many years earlier 
when he was a student. 

It seems that all campus fraternities (and 
sororities) keep an extensive file of carbon- 
copy term papers and reports on hand, 
presumably for consultation. But unfortu- 
nately, far too many members merely pull 
out a manuscript written by someone 5 or 
10 years earlier for another teacher. Then 
they merely retype it, with perhaps a minor 
change here and there, and turn it In as 
their own work. 

Sociologist Young reports that a few years 
ago he received a paper that he had written 
a quarter of a century before as an under- 
graduate. 

On the cover sheet he scribbled the follow- 
ing message in red pencil: 

“Twenty-five years ago when I wrote this 
paper for a course, I thought it deserved an 
A, but the teacher thought otherwise. I 
still think it deserves an A» And that's 
what will go down in my gradebook, even 
though Im haying you kicked out of school.” 

Perhaps the most sensational school- 
cheating Incident in this country's history 
is the one that involved the dismissal of a 
large contingent of West Point cadets in the 
summer of 1951 for their dishonest practices 
during an examination. 

When United States Military Academy ofi- 
cials learned of wholesale cribbing, 90 ca- 
dets—among them the bulk of Army's mag- 
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nificent football team—were discharged from 
the school. 

Although West Point’s honor code makes 
every cadet dutybound to shun lying and 
cheating and to report such transgressions 
of his and those of his fellows, the erring 
cadets charged that cheating on tests has 
been going on at the Academy for years 
among men who have since become officers. 

Commenting on the Point’s sacrosanct 
honor system, Cadet Harold Loehlein, an 
honor student and captain-elect of the foot- 
ball team, told newspapermen: 

“I would have been higher in the stand- 
ings had I not helped the others. Sure I 
cribbed at times, but a lot of the boys thought 
it was Justified because we gave a lot of time 
to the football team. In some cases, friend- 
ship comes above the honor system.” 

The West Point affair prompted one of 
America’s foremost editorial writers, Louis 
La Coss, of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
to compose a Pulitzer Prize-winning piece on 
the “Low Estate of Public Morals,” in which 
a penetrating attempt was made to look be- 
hind the problem of cheating, to go beyond 
the surface. 

La Coss pointed out that fundamentally 
what had happened at West Point refiects 
the “present distorted attitude toward old- 
fashioned honesty and integrity that per- 
tains not only in our schools but in America's 
social and political life.” 

* * > > se 

La Coss continued: 

“Where does the fault lie: In the home? 
Perhaps. In the schools? In part. In the 
churches? In part. But in the main the 
fault lies in the nebulous field of public 
morals and spirituality which was so highly 
cultivated by the Founding Fathers and 
which of late has been so scantily titled. 

“Among too many of us the accepted 
premise is that anything is fair unless we 
are caught; that each of us is entitled to 
something for nothing; that the world owes 
us a living; that an honest day's work for an 
honest day’s pay is almost unethical; that 
gypping the other fellow before he gyps you is 
the only policy that pays off.” 

In concluding, La Coss asked the question: 

“We wonder, for instance, what Pravda will 
have to say about the 90 West Point cadets.” 

Curiously enough, Pravda made very little 
capital of the West Point scandal, and this 
may be attributed to the fact that behind the 
Iron Curtain today students simply do not 
cheat. According to the Harvard Russian 
Research Center, a budding scholar in the 
Soviet Union, since he is paid to go to col- 
lege, looks upon his job as a patriotic ef- 
fort—as if he were a soldier, subject to mill- 
tary discipline. 

Consequently, any student who resorts to 
trickery or deceit to pass an examination 
runs the risk not of simply being suspended 
or flunked out of school, but of being gradu- 
ated (cum laude) to the salt mines of Siberia. 
Perhaps, even execution in front of a firing 
squad, 

Significant is the-fact that nowhere in 
the rules and regulations laid down for stu- 
dents in the Soviet Union is the word “cheat- 
ing” ever mentioned, Yet Russian students 
who earn high grades get their pay raised, 
and if they fall back a little, the pay is out. 
Students who don’t fare well in their courses 
are "fired from their job." Thus grades be- 
come a crucial item to Red trainees, often a 
matter of life and death, 


Yet, no matter how important grades are 
to a Russian at school, he does not resort to 
the practice of cheating to attain them. The 
absence of intellectual dishonesty among the 
Russians is a strong point in their education- 
al system and is one which American lead- 
ers fear is giving our cold war rival a noticea- 
ble edge, qualitatively, as to the caliber of 
scientists and engineers who graduate each 
semester, * 


— 
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Contrast this with the United States. In 
our country the emphasis is definitely not 
on getting an education but on striving for 
grades. 

Here's how one Midwest scholar summed 
it up recently: 

“Campuses have gone grade crazy. All the 
thinking seems to be done in terms of grades. 
You get grades so you can get a diploma— 
and a diploma is something that will get you 
into the right places. You get A's and B's so 
that you will have a good-looking transcript— 
and a transcript helps to get you a good job. 
You get grades so that you can Se initiated, 
so that the fraternity will head the academic 
honors list, so that Dad won't cut off your 

allowance. 

“Grades have become a necessary means to 
certain desirable ends. Students rarely 
think of them as indications of knowledge, 
judgment and hard work. They must have 
grades at any cost, even if the cost is 
cheating.” 

At Loyola University, an economics pro- 
fessor, Dr, Howard Wilson, recently sought to 
find out why so many students are cheating 
in postwar America. He sent out question- 
naires to thousands of young men and 
women all over the country and asked them 
to respond, suggesting that no name be 
signed, 4 

Nearly 700 college men and women from 
32 States replied. After tabulating his 
answers, Professor Wilson had a complete 
view of the problem, based on honest answers 
from students who had actually cheated. 

Here are some of the findings: 

For 193 students, family pressure and 
family rivalry stimulated dishonesty. “The 
only way they can tell I'm learning is from 
my grades,” was a typical answer. 

In 224 instances, students blamed the 
emphasis put on grades. “It doesn't mat- 

~ ter whether I'm really learning anything as 
long as my grades are all right,” reported 
student after student. 

Some 225 ex-GI's found that cheating was 
simply good business, inasmuch as they were 
living on the GI bill of rights. "I've got to 
maintain a certain average to keep those 
checks rolling in,” 

Another 160, looking to the future, reported 
that they had to make impressive grades to 
rate entrance into medical or law school or 
to sell a future employer. a 

And this: "Everybody does it.” 

Nearly every upper classman said: “If I'm 
honest, then I'm simply penalized.” 

From the editor of a campus daily: “If 
you don't know how to cheat, you might as 
well quit," 

Here is what one sophomore candidly con- 
tessed: 

My parents are foreign-born. To educate 
their daughter has been their fondest dream 
since I was born, They did not haye the 
opportunity to further their own educa- 
tions in the old country, and for this reason 
they want very much to have me complete 
mine. 

“My father has never made much money. 
Tt has been quite a sacrifice to both my 
parents to send me to school. I honestly 
believe I owe it to my parents to get good 
grades. This is why I cheat. They are so 
pleased with me when I get high grades—it 
seems to justify their belief in me.“ 

The above points of view, which stress the 
importance of marks, are r by Prot. 
Raymond J. Murphy of Wayne State Univer- 
sity in Detroit. Dr. Murphy is another ex- 
pert who bases his analysis of college cheat- 
ing on the grading system. At the end of 
his research study he has appended this 
summary statement: 

“Grades,” he writes, “seem to have a tre- 
mendous prestige value; they are the key to 
admission to graduate schools or to other 
scholastic eligibility; they tend to open 
doors to better jobs; they are believed to 
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lead the the real goal of many student 
namely, earning more money, With all this 
at stake, it is understandable that a gen- 
erally conventional, honest, high moral stu- 
dent will succumb to temptation and cheat 
on an examination.” 

There appears to be little question but 
what there must be a rebirth pf ethics on 
Amercian campuses. The Roman Empire, as 
has been pointed out, collapsed not rrom 
being crushed by outside forces but from a 
decay on the inside. 

Fundamentally, if cheating continues on 
as large a scale as it is in our universities, 
then we have no one to blame but ourselves 
as the Russians continue’ their scientific 
pursuits with physicists, chemists, biologists, 
mathematicians, engineers, and other tech- 
nical experts who got their diplomas after 
they absorbed an education—and not vice 
versa. 

Apparently, in this country we are satisfied 
with the honor system we use in our schools. 
This is a plan whereby the professors have 
the honor and the students have the system. 

So it appears that, with all the cheating 
going on, the only thing most students get 
out of college is themselves. 


Politics Is. for the Birds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, com- 
menting on a timely editorial which ap- 
peared recently in the Cadillac (Mich.) 
Evening News, Robert Ransom, of that 
city, has emphasized well that politics 
is not for the birds.” 

Although he is a busy and successful 
businessman, Bob Ransom has always 
found the time to work, not only for the 
community chest and other local causes, 
but also for better government at all 
levels. His letter to the editor follows: 
Mr. EARL T, HUCKLE, 

Publisher, Cadillac Evening News, 
Cadillac, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Hvuckte: Your editorial of June 
26 recalls our privilege and our duty to ex- 
ercise our right to vote. This is timely and 
sound advice for all of us, 

Too many people avoid politics as a subject 
not’ quite nice. Much emphasis has been 
given to crooks, rascals, demagogs, and igno- 


ramuses who have found in politics a field ` 


of performance not available to them in any 
other line of endeavor. Political bosses, 
wardheelers, and cheap politicians haye con- 
tributed to the attitude that politics is for 
the birds. 

We must remember that these offcolor in- 
dividuals represent somebody who voted for 
them. They also represent those who, be- 
cause politics is for the birds, did not help 
to select and elect men of ability, character, 
and integrity, Who puts such characters in 
office? Is it the active minority who take 
advantage of the apathy of the rest of us, or 
is it the rest of us who hand them their 
offices by default? 

Politics is for the birds. But a band of 
men pledged their lives, thelr fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to defend a set of prin- 
ciples which have made the United States 
the greatest nation on earth. And the Wash- 
ingtons, the Jeffersons, the Lincolns, the 
Clays, the Websters, the Jacksons, the Roose- 
velts, the McKinleys, the Wilsons, the 
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Hughes, and on and on, a veritable rollcall 
of giants, have fostered, protected, and de- 
veloped that great Nation based on those 
principles. These men were politicians. 
They dedicated their tives, their fort unes, 
and their sacred honor to political tasks. 
Tes, politics is for the birds—but the ma- 
Jestic eagle is a bird, too. 
Yours very truly, 
RosBert W. Ransom. 


Tom Stokes and Sherman Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


2 

Mr. MULTIER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Richard L. Stout, vet- 
eran Washington correspondent, is & 
very interesting account of the back- 
ground of the present investigation into 
Federal regulatory agency activities. 
Mr. Strout's article appeared in the New 
Republic, July 7, 1958, issue. 

The article follows: 

Tom STOKES AND SHERMAN ADAMS 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


More than anybody else I know, Thomas 
L. Stokes is responsible for the present con- 
gressional investigation of the regulatory 
agencies that has unexpectedly ~snagged 
Sherman Adams. 

I find clippings by Stokes every time I 
open my file cabinet, It is odd to be draw- 
ing on the ideas of a man who is no longer 
here. 

Way back in February 1955, for example, 
Stokes offered what he called “a revealing 
case study” of what he called “the way Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions have come under 
the dominant influente of businéss and fi- 
nancial interests which the commissions are 
supposed to regulate." This particular agen- 
.cy was the Federal Power Commission. 
Stokes traced how three new Eisenhower ap- 
pointees had upset the balance of power and 
how a New York efficiency firm had been 
brought in which, he said, had reorganized 
the heart out of the agency. The FPC is sup- 
posed to protect power rates to consumers. 
Hardly another reporter at that time was 
interested in those agencies. A lot of them 
did not know what a regulatory agency was- 
It was easier and more fun for columnists to 
write about politics. Stokes did that, too, 
but he didn’t forget the harder subject. He 
thought it was important. 

The regulatory agencies compose, of 
course, the great fourth branch of American 
Government. They are the policemen who 
watch everything from the safety of air 
travel and the kind of stocks that are listed 
on the market to the quality of television 
programs. They are supposed to look after 
the public interest. They do, too, if they 
are alertly manned. If they are staffed with 
nonenities and political hacks, however, the 
industries they are supposed to regulate ru® 
them. One or two deft appointees and the 
whole atmosphere and philosophy of a com- 
mission changes. The man who makes the 
appointments is the President, subject to 
Senate confirmation; if the President doesn’t 
have the time, his assistant does it: Sherman 

How does a Washington reporter ever get 
interested in a dreary subject like this? 
Well, Stokes explained his own case in & 
rare bit of autobiography in a column dated 
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April 5, 1955. Way, way back in the Harding 
administration, in the eariy 1920's, he wrote, 
a certain young reporter was sent to inter- 
view a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It was a kind of joke—the man 
always seemed to be in a minority. The 
lonely Commissioner explained to Stokes 
(yes, he was the reporter) quite simply, that 
he could do nothing for the public because 
he kept getting outvoted, 4 to 1. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was supposed, of 
course, to protect the public against mo- 
nopoly. But this Commissioner was a hold- 
over from the Wilson days and had one view 
of the public interest; the new Harding ap- 
Pointees had another. 

It wasn't funny to Tom Stokes. He was 
a sensitive young man, He thought about 
it a long time—30 years. He thought of 
that ‘frustrated champion of the public in- 
terest” casting his lone vote while the papers 
laughed. He told about it in his column in 
1955. He had just been looking into .a 
similar case that reminded him of it he 
said—this time in the Federal Power Com- 
mission. There sat Claude L. Draper, a New 
Deal leftover who was raising a lonely voice. 
The Eisenhower appointees had swept over 
him. “The life of the dissenter is often a 
lonely one,” Stokes wrote and added, de- 
pending upon the caliber of their member- 
ship, regulatory commissions can effectively 
carry out the laws which they are delegated 
by Congress to enforce and administer—or 
they can in effect nullify the laws which 
Congress enacted to protect the public in- 
terest.” 

That puts it in a nutshell. Stokes charged 
that it was the second that was happening, 
regulatory agencies were being warped all 
over the city. i 

This idea of Stokes“ made him rather a 
lonely dissenter—at the time, anyway—but 
he didn't stop writing on the subject, Every 
month or so he would put in another article, 
Stokes got away with lonely dissent in an 
age of conformity because he knew his facts 
and because also, I guess, he was a gay, mel- 
low, modest crusader who knew what.he was 
Writing about. He was never vindictive. 
People he liked; he objected to what they did. 

In another column In 1955 Stokes noted the 
importance of Sherman Adams. Here it was 
in connection with a man named Frederick 
B, Lee, head of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, who was being forced out by Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks and his Un- 
der Secretary Louis Rothschild. Lee sent his 
resignation to the President along with a let- 
ter which he hoped Mr. Eisenhower would 
read, giving his side of the case. The ques- 
tion was whether the President ever got the 
Lee letter—or knew about it. Why? Be- 
cause, as Stokes pointed out, the matter had 
to pass through Sherman Adams’ hands. The 
Tesignation was accepted. Lee never knew 
whether Eisenhower got that letter or not, 
Stokes reported. 

With the Dixon-Yates affair Stokes showed 
a new interest in Adams. The regulatory 
agency involved here was the Securities and 
Exchange Commission which supervises 
Stocks, bonds, and financial issues. The 
head of the SEC was a young man, J. 
Sinclair Armstrong, now Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. Protesting every inch of.the 
Way, Armstrong told the Kefauver subcom- 
mittee, under oath, that Sherman Adams had 
quietly telephaned him one-weekend and 
got a SEC hearing delayed until after the 
House had approved a $6.5 million appropri- 
ation for Dixon-Yates transmission line. 

“Adams knew that (the SEC investigation) 
would show, as it did,” wrote Stokes, “that 
an agent of a Wall Street investment firm 
that was involved in Dixon-Yates financing 
was also a consultant for the Budget Bureau 
in negotiating the Dixon-Yates deal.” 

Sherman Adams intervened directly, too, 
Stokes declared, in the Hells Canyon battle. 
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Stokes charged flatly that Adams was direct- 
ing the fight against power development, 

Stokes’ style was simple, direct, and un- 
pretentious. It was easy to understand and 
the information came from top sources. He 
wrote his column 5 times a week and the 
Washington Star gave it a local outlet 3 
times a week. Stokes sometimes timed his 
strongest pieces so that they would appear 
in the Star and so reach Congress and the 
people whom he wrote about. 

In retrospect a lot of the administration's 
troubles were foreshadowed in the Dixon- 
Yates affair. Twice President Eisenhower 
came before his press conferences with state- 
ments that weren't so. Somebody wasn't 
giving him the facts. On August 17, 1954, 
for example, he sald the Dixon-Yates matter 
was an open book. But when the Govern- 
ment's 134-page open book was published, 
there was no mention of Adolphe H. Wenzell, 
the man who was acting for the Budget Bu- 
reau and the private interests simultane- 
ously. On June 29, 1955, a reporter asked 
the President specifically about Wenzell. 
“Mr. Wenzell was never called in or asked 
a single thing about the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract.“ the President replied. This was in- 
correct. Was somebody deceiving him? 

It is ironic that the Justice Department 
ultimately broke the contract with Dixon- 
Yates on the basis of the very Wenzell rela- 
tionship which the President denied, (It is 
even more ironic, perhaps, that the Dixon- 
Yates people are now demanding damages 
for the broken contract on the ground that 
the top officials around Eisenhower knew 
about the Wenzeli relationship all the time.) 

Who was to tell this story to the public? 
Stokes and other conscientious reporters 
tried. But the press at the time—not all, 
but a good part of it—was depriving the 
Eisenhower administration of something to 
which it was legitimately entitled and the 
absence of which was a great loss—a virile, 
critical scrutiny. Every President and every 
administration needs this searching, unend- 
ing opposition. Governments, like the adult 
alimentary system, need roughage. It was a 
misfortune for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, I think, that in its first 5 years a com- 
placent press gave it a diet of pap and 
marshmallows. ; 

On June 19, 1957, Stokes began a typical 
column: 

“By now it is an often- told story, docu- 
mented by congressional committees, how 
the Eisenhower administration has reshaped 
and reshuffied the Federal regulatory com- 
missions so that they are weighted in favor 
of the interests they are supposed to regu- 
late. 

“We have become familiar, too, with the 
way the White House, chiefly through Sher- 
man Adams, Assistant to the President, med- 
dies constantly in the business of these 
commissions, which is really none of his 
business.” 

One man in Washington read the Stokes 
columns with some interest. For many 
years he has seryed in the House, first as 
a Member and later as chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, which has 
jurisdiction over the regulatory commis- 
sions.’ This was Sam RAYBURN, the Speaker. 
He got the House to vote $300,000 for the 
first investigation of the regulatory agencies 
in history. Stokes charged that they. were 
being packed and manipulated. Well, the 
House investigation would find out. 

That brings us down to date. The last 
column I have by Stokes on the subject was 
for November 20, 1957—6 weeks before he 
stopped writing for good. This was about 
Sherman Adams, and it was written to point 
out the man’s power. There was a spread- 
ing suspicion, Stokes: charged, “that the 
President has not been kept as well informed 
as he should be.” Adams, he asserted, “has 
his hand in matters In which sometimes you 
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would hardly expect to find him.” And he 
added, with a kind of definitive under- 
statement: “Anybody who is constantly 
around Congress during this administration 
finds his tracks all over the place.“ 


Well, that’s where Stokes signed off, Con- 
sider that he had to work with dull things 
like “Dixon-Yates,” “depletion allowances,” 
“fast write-offs,” and things like that, Who 
cared two. whoops about them? What came 
later—the vicuna coat, oriental rug, hotel 
bills—was easy to write abdut. You could 
understand those. Without the background 
on the regulatory agencies put together by 
Stokes and a few others, however, the vicuna 
coat story would hardly make any sense at 
all, Stokes was honored with the Pulitzer 
and other awards, and I suppose a post- 
humous prize is out of the question. But 
it was he who hammered out this investi- 
gation. 


Panama Canal Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion Endorses House Concurrent 
Resolution 205 ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD — 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the Panama Canal Department of the 
American Legion urging passage by the 
Congress of House Concurrent Resolution 
205, a copy of which follows said resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas a growing spirit of anti-American- 
ism is rampant throughgut Latin America, 
much of it in the near vicinity of the Panama 
Canal Zone; and 

Whereas the nationalistic trend of the Re- 
public of Panama, with its ever-increasing 
demands for ownership of the Panama Canal, 
its ridicule and excorlum heaped by their 
press on Americans and their institutions, 


whipping the people to a frenzied and 


imagined hatred which may momentarily be 
expected to burst into violence; and 

Whereas even in our country there are 
misguided people who, without realizing the 
importance to our Nation of this mighty 
waterway, or through their blind reliance 
upon an ineffectual United Nations, believe 
that the Panama Canal should be interna- 
tionalized; and 

Whereas our State Department, through 
the mistaken policy of friend- 
ship, has instituted a plainly seen pattern 
of relinquishing, piecemeal, the control of 
the Panama Canal by the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the American Legion, in its 1957 
convention, accepted the mandate to fight 
any encroachment on the status quo of the 
Panama Canal: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of the 
Panama Canal, the American Legion, give 
its wholehearted endorsement to the resolu- 
tion introduced into the Congress by the 
Honorable DANTEL J. FLoob, which has been 
further endorsed by the Panama Canal Re- 
tired Employees’ Association, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and many other 
organizations throughout our country; and 
that the National American Legion petition 
the Congress for their speedy passage of this 
very necessary resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 205, of the present Congress. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 205 


Whereas there is now being strongly urged 
in certain quarters of the world the sur- 
render, by the United States, without reim- 
bursement, of the Panama Canal, to the 
United Nations or to some other inter- 
national organization for the ownership and 
operation of the canal; and 

Whereas the United States, at the expense 
of its taxpayers and under, and fully relying 
on, treaty agreements, constructed the canal, 
and since its completion, at large expendi- 
ture, has maintained and operated it and 
provided for its protection and defense; and 

Whereas the United States, following the 
construction of the canal, has since main- 
tained, operated, and protected it in strict 
conformity with treaty requirements and 

nts, and has thus made it free, with- 
out restriction or qualification, for the ship- 
ping of the entire world; and, in consequence 
of which, with respect to the canal and the 
Canal Zone, every just and equitable consid- 
eration favors the continuance of the United 
States in the exercise of all the rights and 
authority by treaty provided, and in the dis- 
charge of the duties by treaty imposed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate Concurring), That (1) it is the 
sense and judgment of the Congress that the 
United States should not, in any wise, sur- 
render to any other government or authority 
its jurisdiction over, and control of, the 
Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, man- 
agement, maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions; and that (2) 
it is to the best interests—not only of the 
United States, but, as well, of all nations and 
peoples—that all the powers, duties, author- 
ity, and obligations of the United States in 
the premises be continued in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions. 


Lesson in Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 30, 1958, commenting on the aid 
administered in an effort to save the life 
of a youth who suffered a heart attack 
while swimming: 

LESSON IN BROTHERHOOD 


The death of a New York visitor from a 
heart attack while swimming at Harveys 
Lake yesterday afternoon provided the 
world with a much needed lesson in broth- 
erhood. 

The victim was a colored youth and a 
stranger, Local residents recovered his body 
in a matter of minutes and help came from 
all directions. Jew, Protestant, and Catholic 
tolled feverishly to revive him. 

In the race against death, no one thought 
of creed or color. The only thing that mat- 
tered was that a boy's life was in the bal- 
ance and, while it turned out to be a losing 
struggle because of the nature of the at- 
tack he suffered, it was nonetheless inspir- 
ing to note the efforts that were made to 
resuscitate him. 

If the victim had been the President's 
son or the heir to the British throne, he 
could not have recelved more attention, 
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Everything humanly possible was done for 
him by members of another race who did 
not even know him, That is in the finest 
tradition of America. 

Although they failed in their task -be- 
cause of impossible odds, they rate a salute 
for their response to the call of humanity, 
reflecting credit on the community as well 
as on themselves, 


Playing With Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
following article by Mr. David Lawrence 
editor, U. S. News & World Report, which 
appeared in the July 11 issue of that 
magazine. In his article, “Playing With 
Fire,” Mr. Lawrence states very clearly 
the problem with which we are faced 
in dealing with the Lebanese situation 
and his comments, I feel merit our care- 
ful consideration. < 

The article follows: 

PLAYING WITH FIRE 
(By David Lawrence) 


The Soviet Government is playing with fire 
in Lebanon, It is doing so through its pup- 
pet Nasser, military chief of the Egyptian- 
Syrian “merger.” 

The free world is being tested, if not chal- 
lenged, to determine whether such an ag- 
gression—against a small republic which 
seeks to remain free—will be tolerated. 

Lebanon is friendly to the West, The fo- 
menting of revolution within her borders, 
aided and abetted by Soviet Russia, is an 
act of hostility directed against the free na- 
tions of the world. It is a move toward 
conquest of the Middle East by the Com- 
munists. If unrestrained, it will lead to 
other aggressions, 

The United Nations chose to repel aggres- 
sion in Korea with armed forces. The situa- 
tion in Lebanon could be parallel because 
the so-called “volunteers” who invaded 
Korea have their counterpart in the “rebel” 
armies which are being supplied with arms 
by Nasser. He, in turn, is taking orders 
Irom Moscow. 

Many Americans would prefer to brush off 
the disturbances in the Middle East as re- 
mote and of no direct concern to us. Such 
indifference has often preceded big wars. 
We cannot wait till armed conflict is almost 
upon us before we try to stop a war. 

The virtual stalemate in the use of nu- 
clear weapons has led to an assumption 
that big wars are not likely but that local 
wars may occur. The danger always is, 
however, that a so-called “limited” war can 
overnight become unlimited. 

America is today on the brink of military 
action in the Middle East. Most people 
aren't yet aware of the danger, The Soviets 
are playing with fire. They are miscalcu- 
lating that the American people will not 
become concerned and will acquiesce in the 
gradual absorption of the Middle East into 
the Soviet orbit. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, at 
a press conference here last week, was asked 
to define the circumstances under which 
the United States would be willing to 
render direct military assistance to Leba- 
non. He replied: 

“The normal way to deal with these prob- 
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lems is through the processes of the United 
Nations, and the Government of Lebanon 
initiated such a process when it took its 
case to the Security Council and obtained 
the resolution for observation under which 
the Secretary General is now acting and 
under which I believe some results at least 
are being obtained. 

“Now we have never believed that you 
could only act under such processes, In- 
deed, article 51 was put into the Charter to 
meet the contingency that it might be im- 
practical, because of the veto power or 
otherwise, to obtain appropriate action 
from the United Nations. Article 51, as you 
will recall, talks about collective defense if 
an armed attack occurs. 

“Now, we do not think that the words 
‘armed attack’ precludes treating as such an 
armed revolution which is fomented from 
abroad, aided and assisted from abroad. 
Indeed, you will recall perhaps, in the re- 
port on the North Atlantic Treaty, that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee Indi- 
cated that that kind of a civil disturbance 
could be treated as an armed attack. In 
our Japanese Security Treaty that is ex- 
pressly spelled out. 

“However, we believe that the best way 
to deal with these things is through the 
processes of the United Nations. We do 
not think it is proper yet to conclude that 
those processes have failed or will fail. If 
and when we had to reach that conclusion 
then there would be a new situation which 
we would have to deal with in the light 
of the new circumstances at the time.” 

The Secretary also pointed out that there 
is no “analogy whatsoever between the situ- ' 
ation in Lebanon, where the lawful govern- 
ment is calling for assistance, and the Suez 
case, where the armed intervention was 
against the will of the government con- 
cerned.” He added: 

“We do believe that the presence in Leb- 
anon of foreign troops, however justifiable— 
and it is thoroughly justifiable from a legal 
and international law standpoint—is not as 
good a solution as for the Lebanese to find 
a solution themselves. It would be, as you 
put it, a sort of measure of last resort.” 

These words are a plain warning to the 
men in the Kremlin. Will they heed jt or 
continue to play with fire? The Soviet pol- 
icy will be influenced by the extent to which 
American public opinion seems to be alerted 
to the risky game of the Communists. 

The American point of view now has been 
clearly stated by the Secretary of State with 
the approval of the President of the United 
States. It is that, first, the United Nations 
must strive to prevent war in the Middle 
East. If that fails, armed intervention 
under article 51 of the United Nations Char- 
ter will become necessary. ; 

There should be no doubt left anywhere 
that this is the policy of the West. For a 
miscalculation by Moscow as to the willing- 
ness of the West to defend free peoples 
against aggression could bring on a chain of 
events that would lead to World War III. 
The Kremlin is playing with fire. 


The Manila Daily News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
enterprise of the Manila Daily News in 
issuing a special edition of its Monday, 
June 16, paper, and having it clippered 
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to the United States to coincide with 
President Garcia's visit here is to be 
commended. 

In my capacity as chairman of the 
‘Military Construction Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, I was 
especially interested in the series of 12 
articles which the Manila News is run- 
ning on the mutual value of the Strategic 
Air Command. Of equal interest was a 
very fine analysis of the importance to 
the people of the Philippines and the 
United States of the wise use being made 
of appropriated funds which provide for 
the protection of the Philippine Islands 
against encroachment by the Soviet bloc. 


Why Was There No Ceremony at the 
White House When the President 
Signed the Bill Making Alaska a State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 - 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, ordinarily, 
when important legislation is passed, 
some ceremony is arranged at the White 
House when the bill is signed. Very 
often the President uses several pens, 
which are kept as mementos of the occa- 
sion by the authors of the legislation and 
others who had a significant part in its 
enactment. 

I was astonished to learn that the 
President had no such ceremony on the 
Signing of the Alaskan statehood bill— 
although apparently there were con- 
veniently arranged television cameras to 
record the signing of the bill by the 
President alone at his desk. I raise the 
question as to whether or not this was 
deliberately done to avoid the necessity 
of inviting to such a ceremony prominent 
Democratic legislators and other Demo- 
Crats who, over the years, have been in 
the forefront of the fight to get statehood 
for Alaska, and to deprive the Demo- 
Cratic Congress of any recognition for 
bringing Alaska into the Union, 

It would have been necessary, and com- 
Mon decency would have required, had 
such a ceremony been held, for the Presi- 


dent to invite Delegate Bos BARTLETT, ; 


who is a member of our Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and who has 
sweated out every hour and day of the 
Struggle for statehood. The White 
House could not have ignored Congress- 
Man LEo O'Brien of New York chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Territories and 
author of the bill, who handled the bill on 
the House floor. It would have been 
necessary, and required courtesy, to in- 
vite United States Senators JACKSON, 
Crunch, and Mansrie.p, who carried the 
main burden of taking the statehood bill 
through the Senate—all Democrats, 
Moreover, the Alaska statehood delega- 
tion, which has been here in Washington 
on behalf of statehood for 18 months, 
Since January 1957, most certainly would 
haye warranted recognition in such a 
ceremony. This would include those 
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elected under the so-called Tennessee 
Plan—Senator-elect William A. Egan, 
Senator-elect Ernest Gruening, and Rep- 
resentative-elect Ralph J. Rivers. Here 
again, they are all Democrats. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot avoid the sus- 
Picion that the traditional signing cere- 
mony was deliberately omitted because 
the White House staff was unwilling to 
see the President surrounded by the 
Democrats primarily responsible for 
Alaskan statehood, while he signed the 
bill authored by a Democrat. On the 
contrary, effort has been made through 
the national press, pictorials, and other 
mediums to give some Johnny-come- 
latelies undue credit for this historic 
legislative action, which is primarily the 
result of the insistence, persistence, and 
resourcefulness of Delegate Bos BARTLETT 
and his Democratic friends in and out of 
the Congress. 


The Free World Is Already a Besieged 
Fortress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article by Mr. Constantine 
Brown pointing out afresh the insidious 
nature of the Communist assaults upon 
our minds today. So many Americans 
relax in the thought, “Men of good will 
must eventually come to a peaceful 
agreement.” That is true—men of good 
will certainly can and will find ways to 
settle disagreements without war. The 
fatal error is in assuming, against all 
evidence and all reason, that the Com- 
munist leaders with whom we deal are 
men of good will. They have coldly re- 
pudiated all such bourgeois sentiments 
and they do not want settlement except 
on their terms, which are continued 
gradual weakening and eventual disinte- 
gration of the free world. 

The article follows: 

Free Wortp FORTRESS BESIEGED—PEACE-AT- 
Anwy-Pricr Ipea Cnrriczro as INVITING 
TRAGEDY FOR FREE WORLD 

(By Constantine Brown) 

There is a story, of course unverified, that 
while the Turks were battering the walls of 
Constantinople in the fifteenth century the 
Council of Elders of Byzantium (an old ver- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet) was engaged in 
arduous discussions about the sex of angels. 

The powerfully fortified citadel represent- 
ing the highest civilization then known fell 
under the blows of the determined and well- 
disciplined Turkish hordes. The Byzantines 
had reached a very high standard of living 
for those days but fought only half-hearted- 
ly. Their leaders were interested more in 
abstractions and ideologies than in the prac- 
tical matter that the Turks were about to 
destroy their impregnable walls. 

This story could be aptly applied to the 
present-day situation, Whether we like to 
admit it or not, the fact remains that the 
shaky Western fortress of the free world is 
being besieged by the forces of darkness rep- 
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resented in our modern age by the Soviet 
Union and China. 

The walls of freedom and Western civiliza- 
tion are not being battered physically. For 
the time being, the weapons selected by 
those who want to establish their dictator- 
ship over the world are infiltrations, propa- 
ganda, intrigues, and moral sabotage. These 
facts have been well established in this 
country, at least, by exhaustive studies, in- 
vestigations, and revelations from commit- 
tees of Congress and the FBI. But who pays 
much attention to them? 

-The lurid Goldfine-Adams is far 
more interesting to John Q. Citizen than the 
danger that is staring us in the face—that 
we may be on the threshold of the greatest 
tragedy not only in the short life of this Re- 
public but of this centuries-old civilization. 

This columnist does not wish to minimize 
the importance of the sensational affair now 
before the House subcommittee. He merely 
wants to point out that it is attracting far 
more public attention than the predicament 
the Nation is facing. The idea that we must 
achieve peace in our time regardless of price 
is taking deep roots, not only among the 
uninitiated general public, but even among 
those who are guiding our destinies, 

When you ask some of our leaders what 
has happened to American pride and dignity 
they label you a jingoist who does not have 
the remotest notion of the meaning of fight- 
ing in this day and age. When you draw 
their attention, as this reporter has often 
done, to the fact that whenever we assert 
ourselves the international Communists, who 
in the event of a war could not rely on their 
oppressed people, have beaten a quick retreat, 
the answer is: “Yes, in the past. But what 
if they don't do it now? Where shall we be? 
Have you any notion of what a nuclear war 
might cost us?” 

And when the reply is: It might be expen- 
sive, but it would be at least as costly to 
them. Have you put yourselves in the shoes 
of the men in Moscow when they discuss the 
same problem?" The retort is: “Yes, but 
they are ruthless and will go to any length 
to achieve their objectives. America's role 
as the leader of the free world is to do every- 
thing to prevent the unleashing of a conflict.“ 

Hence the motto adopted not only by the 
Executive but also by so many members of 
the legislative branch: Let's talk; let's all 
sit tagether at the green table; men of good 
will must eventually reach some agreement 
which would permit us to solve the present 
im without recourse to power.” 

Talking with highly undiplomatic threats 
and insults is the forte of the men in the 
Kremlin. They feel sure now that by using 
their scowls-and-smiles diplomacy they can 
get us to to the trough and force us to 
drink the bitter water of appeasement be- 
fore surrender. This is not in the character 
of the average American who would rather 
challenge the Red conspiracy than accept 
the tragedy which is lurking but which 
he fails to fully understand. 

‘The average American is snowed under by 
propaganda, not only from the enemies of 
freedom but from his own high-minded 
people who tell him, more than the Rus- 
sians; about the holocaust which the strug- 
gle for freedom may involve. The men in 
the Kremlin merely hint at what they may 
do. Their propaganda is geared to peaceful 
coexistence in which the wolf and the lamb 
become bedfellows. 

But Americans hear from their trusted 
leaders in Congress and the executive 
branch that negotiations leading to co- 
existenée and intimate business and intel- 
lectual exchanges with the Communists are 
the main hope to save our heritage. Few are 
aware that even the cultural exchanges 80 
proudly announced by the State Department 
as a great accomplishment leading to a re- 
laxation of tension are a one-way street. 

The political thinking of the Soviet citi- 
zens is unaffected by the presence of the, 
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American performers because under the So- 
viet regime only the top leadership is allowed 
to think. But the Russian cultural delega- 
tions which come to America do affect our 
political thinking. Their performances lead 
our people to say that they are just like us 
without realizing that, unlike in the West, 
the masses have nothing to say about the 
actions and plans of their leaders. 


Clearing Up the Muddled Passport Picture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced the bill recommended 
by President Eisenhower to establish 
procedures for the issuance of passports. 
The bill grew out of recent Supreme 
Court decisions which overruled the Sec- 
retary of State’s denial of passports to 
Rockwell Kent, Walter Briehl, and Wel- 
don Bruce Dayton. Those decisions held 
in effect that Congress had not conferred 
on the Secretary the discretionary power 
whieh he assumed to exercise in refus- 
ing those passports. 

The bill I have introduced supplies 
the Secretary of State the authority 
found lacking by the Supreme Court and 
establishes definite standards to which 
he must adhere in granting or denying 
passports. At the same time, if affords 
the disappointed applicant every oppor- 
tunity for a fair and impartial review of 


case, 

First of all, this bill sets forth in plain 
and unambiguous terms the determina- 
tion by Congress that the Communist 
Party and those actively and knowingly 
engaged in its activities, are an integral 
part of an international conspiracy 
aimed at destroying our way of life. And 
it recognizes that in this situation, where 
we are fighting a war of ideologies, we 
must be ever alert to any threat to our 
national security or to the proper con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 

Taking the realities of the cold war 
into consideration, the bill establishes 
standards under which the Secretary of 
State may issue, renew, deny or revoke 
passports. It gives him discretionary 
power to deny a passport to any indi- 
vidual whose presence abroad would 
seriously impair the conduct of our for- 
eign relations or be inimical to the secu- 
rity of the United States. It also spe- 
cifically authorizes the Secretary of 
State to designate as out-of-bounds to 
American passport holders certain areas 
of the world. Persons who violate the 
law would be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and liable to imprisonment for 1 year, 
or a fine of $1,000, or both. 

We would be foolhardy indeed if we 
did not place this protective power in 
the hands of the Secretary of State. 
Our passport policy directly affects our 
relations with other countries. These 
relations could soon deteriorate, were we 
to allow disloyal Americans to roam the 
face of the earth engaged in activities 
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directed against the very Nation which 
affords them the liberty to travel and to 
speak as they wish. 

Applicants for passports will be ac- 
corded every proper right and safeguard 
under this bill. If the applicant does not 
agree with the initial determination of 
the Department of State he may have 
his case heard by a Passport Hearing 
Board. In these proceedings he will be 
entitled to counsel, to testify in his own 
behalf, to confront and cross-examine 
witnesses, to examine the open record 
and to obtain a copy of the transcript 
of the proceedings. In addition, the 
applicant will be furinshed a résumé 
of the evidence considered by the Board 
in making its determination. 

The findings and recommendation of 
the Board will be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of State along with any written 
objections that the applicant may care 
to submit. The Secretary must then 
decide on the basis of the entire record, 
whether a passport should issue. The 
applicant's rights do not end there. He 
can go to the District Court for the 
District of Columbia for review of the 
Secretary's decision. 

The President stressed the urgency of 
this measure in his special message to 
the Congress yesterday. He should be 
commended for the decisive action he 
has taken to remove a potential danger 
to our security. Congress should act 
with equal deliberation and speed. 
Every day that passes without the au- 
thority this bill confers, exposes us to 
potential harm abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure protects 
adequately the right of every loyal 
American to travel abroad. At the same 
time it.safeguards the Nation from the 
very real danger of allowing those few 
of our countrymen who seek to destroy 
us to spew out anti-American vitriol all 
over the world. The bill thus strikes 
that balance between individual liber- 
ties and our national security which is 
absolutely essential to our continued ex- 
istence as a free and independent nation. 


Small Boat Mishaps Toll Is 1,200 Lives 
a Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to a recent article in the New York 
Times programs to promote boating 
safety have achieved a considerable 
Measure of success in recent years, but 
water transportation accidents still take 
1,500 lives each year in this country, 

The House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee’s study of small 
boat safety indicated an absence of sta- 
tistics as to accidents. However, an 
analysis of factors involved in death 
from boating accidents among industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
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according to the New York Times, indi- 
cates where additional emphasis on 
safety is needed in view of the ever 
growing popularity of boating. 

It should be of interest, in view of con- 
sideration by the House this week of 
H. R. 11078 to promote small boat safety 
that 4 out of 5 of all the lives lost in 
water transportation in the United 
States were in small boat mishaps. 
Drownings in such accidents accounted 
for the loss of 1,200 lives and the major- 
ity of these fatalities were in motor 
driven boats. The insurance records in- 
dicated that nearly three-fifths of these 
deaths occurred among people who were 
fishing. 

H. R. 11078 would be effective on 
motor-driven boats 16-foot or less, and 
as amended in committee those small 
boats with 744 horsepower engines or less 
would not come under the bill’s pro- 
visions. 

The main purpose of this small boat 
safety bill is to stimulate the individual 
States to pass and enforce minimum 
standard laws and only if they fail to do 
so will the Federal Government step in 
and require numbering and registration 
of small motor propelled boats operated 
in navigable waters coming under juris- 
diction of the United States Coast 
Guard. ; 


Emergency Unemployment Compensation 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr, DENT, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
there is a way out for Pennsylvania and 
other States that have no legislative 
authorization for the payment of jobless 
pay benefits under the emasculated Mills 
bill passed by the House and Senate. 

To date, only 7 States, Alaska, and the 
District of Columbia have taken a posi- 
tion that they can accept the additional 
50-percent benefit period increase under 
their laws. , — 

Of these, 5 are on safe ground because 
of legislative authority for their action; 
4 are taking a calculated risk. 

I would like to point out that if a 
governor decides that his State can enter 
into a contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment for the funds to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act then the unemployed in that 
State will be paid the benefits. The rub 
comes in because so many State admin- 
istrations feel that they lack the legis- 
lative or constitutional right to make 
such a contract. 

I would also point out that if the 
administration arbitrarily takes a posi- 
tion that it is legal, then later the legis- 
lature or the courts hold it to be illegal, 
the State loses nothing because the un- 
employed will have received the money 
and the Federal Government will have to 
pay the bill. 
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As proof let me read this quote from 
the case history: 

If a court were to find that a State official 
had entered into an agreement without due 
authorization, the effect of the finding 
would be to void the agreement. The agree- 
ment would not be simply canceled or abro- 
gated as of the date of the ruling; the 
agreement, having been made outside of the 
powers conferred on the State official by the 
legislature would be null and void. As a 
matter of law, no agreement ever existed, 

In the light of the above reasoning, it 
appears that we have a rather conclusive 
answer to the query: “Who would be left 
holding the sack?” The answer is the Fed- 
eral Government. It could not proceed to 
collect the increased tax to cover disburse- 
ments in a State which had, as a matter of 
law, never entered into an agreement and 
given its consent to the imposition of an 
increased Federal tax on its employers. 
Case law is quite overwhelmingly in support 
of this conclusion. Annotated cases will be 
found in support of the following proposi- 
tion, set out in 24 American Jurisprudence, 
page 826, Governor, pafagraph 5. 

“Since a governor is a mere executive ofl- 
cer, his general authority is narrowly lim- 
ited by the constitution of the State. He 
has no undefined or disputable prerogatives 
and cannot affect the public money except 
as he is authorized under the constitution 
or by a particular law. He may not repre- 
sent the sovereignty of the State as to bind 
it in any manner to its prejudice, unless 
Specially authorized to do so. Therefore, all 
Who contract with a governor do so at their 
own peril and are bound to see, or take the 
consequence of their own indiscretion, that 
the governor has strict authority for any 
contract he makes. Hence, a contract en- 
tered into with a third person by the gov- 
ernor upon his assumption of authority, 
which contract is within the province of the 
legislative department only; will not bind 
the State; the governor's act is purely ultra 
vires,” 

Of course, it will be noted that the above 
Quote describes the governor as “a mere 
executive officer,” one who has an invest- 
Ment of power only through well-defined 

(and undisputable constitutional provisions 

and legislative enactments, The proposition 

as stated applies equally to all “mere execu- 

tive officers,” including, State employment 
Security administrative officials, 


In the case of Pennsylvania the legis- 
lature will probably be called upon in 
January to either set aside or validate 
the Pennsylvania agreement. We be- 
lieve the Governor and the Attorney 
General acted in good conscience and 
with a conviction that the Congress was 
equally sincere in passing this legisla- 
tion to help the unemployed, help the 
States, and, in the main, help the econ- 
omy of the country. 

Certainly, no one would think that all 
the while Congress was working and 
Promising relief for those critically af- 
fected by this legislation, that a law 
would be finally passed that meant 
nothing but a hollow promise to about 
40 of our 48 States. H 

The -unemployed in every State are 
equally entitled to benefits. Under 
some of our State laws and constitu- 
tions is.might be years before payments 
can be made. 

I am not suggesting that administra- 
tions in the various States sign up and 
worry later; I am only calling their at- 
tention to the facts in the situation. 
The rest is up to the States. Some 
States will benefit; others will not. It 
is up to the States. 
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Vigorous Backing for the Omnibus 
Judgeship Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald contains an editorial which ef- 
fectively rebuts those who have used 
the existence of vacancies in the Federal 
judiciary as an excuse for congressional 
inaction on legislation to create addi- 
tional Federal judgeships. As the Post 
points out, it takes time for the admin- 
istration to screen and select worthy men 
to serve on the bench, and it takes time 
to weigh the many competing factors 
which must be taken into consideration 
in selecting judges. S 

Of course, any delay in filling existing 
vacancies is regrettable and I, in no way, 
condone unnecessary footdragging. Yet, 
there are other factors, not the least of 
which is satisfaction of sometimes con- 
flicting views of Members of the other 
body, which cause more delay than sur- 
face indications would appear to justify. 
It must be remembered that under our 
Constitution, the President does not have 
completely untrammeled choice in the 
selection of judges. 

As the Post emphasizes, even more 
pressing is the need for Congress to be 
aroused from its lethargy and authorize 
the added judges so badly needed to com- 
bat court congestion and restore some 
semblance of timely justice to back- 
logged jurisdictions. 


Congress can begin to assert its grave 
responsibility tomorrow when the House 
Judiciary Committee holds a hearing on 
the omnibus judgeship bill. I am con- 
fident the overpowering evidence of need 
for the additional judgeships cannot be 
denied and they will be created before 
this session ends. Only in this way can 
this body live up to its duty of preserving 
the quality of Federal justice. 


Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert the July 8, 1958, editorial from the 


Washington Post: 
THE JUDGE SHORTAGE 


After an unconscionable delay, the House 
Judiciary Committee will at last begin hear- 
ings on the judgeship bill tomorrow. Many 
of the judicial positions that would be 
created by this bill were recommended to 
the 84th Congress by the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, That official organ of 
the judicial branch of the Government, the 
Department of Justice, the American Bar 
Association and many other organizations 
and individuals have since repeatedly called 
for enactment of the present bill to create 
45 additional judgeships. The indifference 
of Congress has been a critical blow to the 
quality of Justice that the courts can mete 
out. 

The excuse most frequently heard for this 
Inaction is that the Department of Justice 
and the President have not filled the vacan- 
cies that already exist. In our opinion, the 
administration has been too slow in send- 
ing judicial nominations to the Senate. 
Seven district judgeships and four places 
on the circuit bench are awaiting nomina- 
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tions, and three judicial nominees are await- 
ing confirmation. Incidentally, J. Smith 
Henley, who was nominated to the Federal 
district bench in Arkansas last February, 
has yet to be given a hearing. Certainly this 
record could be much improved. A 

It is well to remember, however, tħat the 
selection of judges for lifetime jobs is not a 
simple task. A considerable number of em- 
inent lawyers approached have declined ju- 
dicial posts. When a potential nominee 
has been selected, his record must be care- 
fully investigated and frequently he may 
encounter stiff opposition from the Senators 

- from his State. When all these difficulties 
are considered, it is not surprising that 14 ` 
out of 318 judgeships should be vacant at 
one time. 

Even more important is the fact that the 
45 additional judgeships are needed in addi- 
tion to the full complement of judges now 
authorized. The creation of new judgeships 
has not kept pace with the rapidly mounte 
ing business before the courts. In his re- 
cent plea for more judges, Chief Justice War- 
ren pointed out that the number of cases 
disposed of per judge has increased 37 per- 
cent since 1941. Because of the mounting 
backlog of undecided cases due to the short- 
age of judges and other weaknesses in 
the judicial system, Warren Olney III, di- 
rector of the administrative office of the 
United States courts, recently declared; “We 
are receding from the effective application 
of our judicial ideals with a speed that is 
almost astronomical,” 


Congress cannot escape a large share of re- 
sponsibility for this sorry situation until it 
passes the judgeship bill and other legisla- 
tion requested by the judicial branch to ease 
its burden, 


Dr. Myron S. Allen Pleads for Creative 
Thinki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of creative thinking in both our personal 
lives) and our national life is something 
that has been too much neglected. One 
of the ‘speakers at the Fourth Annual 
Creative Problem-Solving Institute at 
the University of Buffalo delivered a 
paper that fairly defines the necessity 
and suggests means of advancing cre- 
ativity in our approach to problems. He 
was Dr. Myron S. Allen and I am pleased 
to present his paper as follows: 
TECHNOLOGY'S NEED FOR MORE CREATIVITY IN 
5 EDUCATION 

(By Myron 8, Allen) 

What is technology’s need for more cree 
ativity in education? To provide me with 
the time to search for the answer to this 
crucial question, the Long Beach Board of 
Education granted me a full year of sabbati- 
cal leave. I have been invited to report on 
some of my findings to this institute. My 
basic procedure has been a most fascinating 
one—I have sought out and interviewed the 
most highly creative persons available in 
business, industry, science, the arts, and 
education, 

For me to communicate with precision, to 
this highly creative audience, it is neces- 
sary that we agree—at least momentarily— 
on working definitions of the terms science, 
technology, and creative education, My own 
definitions, for today, are as follows: Science 
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is any body of truths, principles, and laws 
that have been objectively determined by 
methods that are generally acceptable. 
Technology is the union of the abstract 
truths of basic research and the needs of 
man. Creative education is the means by 
which this union is brought about, and 
which involves the joint action of industry, 
school, and all other constructive social in- 
stitutions. 

Our first basic observation was that the 
meeds of technology are, in most areas, usu- 
ally much greater than the desires to meet 
them. For example, Dr. Howard L. Bevis, 
the chairman of the President's Committee 
on Education, points out that we for a long 
time bought our fine furniture in Europe, 
making only the coarser variety at home. 
So have we for several generations depended 
upon Europe for much of our basic science. 
‘We must now originate and implement much 
more of our basic research. We are not ready. 
Our time may very well be running out. 

One fruitful line of inquiry followed was to 
search for basic problems that were common 
to both industry and schools. One such 
problem discovered was the almost universal 
reluctance, or inability, to think creatively 
about problems. On the level of production 
skills the basic needs were quite obvious and 
the required training generally available. 
But the technological education of those 
students whose entrance into industry would 
be deferred for from 6 to 10 years—as they 
progressed through school and college 
presents an unsolved problem that has been 
shamefully neglected. 

On a recent visit to the General, Electric 
Co., at Schenectady, to study that company’s 
creative engineering program, we were 
shocked to find that from 3 to 5 years of ad- 
ditional training were necessary if the care- 
fully selected science and engineering 
graduates were to be able to do the work 
expected of them. The basic weakness was 
not that of any lack of knowledge or the 
ability to use it in solying a problem, it 
lay in the habit and the willingness to pro- 
pose several possible solutions to an assigned 
problem. 

Professor John Arnold, recently the di- 
rector of the creative engineering program 
at M. I. T., and now in a similar capacity at 
Stanford University, maintains that the solu- 
tions to creative problems form 2 complete 
spectrum with no limits at either end. By 
this Professor Arnold means that it is al- 
ways possible to suggest either a worse or a 
better solution than any previously offered, 

It is a critical weakness of our American 
educational system that creative problem 
solving is almost entirely neglected. Test 
this statement for yourself. Pick up any 
science or mathematics textbook and note 
the almost complete absence of any problems 
tor which more than one correct solution is 
possible, 

Anyone who talks about the good old 
days is soon hooted down. But the fact re- 
mains that something vital is missing from 
the lives of most young Americans. The 
responsibilities and the opportunities of the 
farm and the small communities, that pro- 
vided that indefinable something that made 
our country great, are unknown to most of 
the present generation entering business 
and industry. Our schools, for the most 
part, are failing to provide a substitute 
working environment that requires signifi- 
cant achievement as the prerequisite to rec- 
ognition. Neither does the school provide 
any means of pointing out the really crea- 
tive students. 

In our interviews, and at various national 
conferences, we have persistently asked in 
what ways our educational program might 
be improved—in order that our graduates 
might be better prepared to participate in 
today’s technology. Many hundreds of 
thoughtful suggestions were offered, of which 
the following are fair examples: 
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1. The haphazard growth of creativity 
should be replaced by a planned develop- 
ment that is an inherent part of the cur- 
riculum, 

2. The rewards for conformity should be 
replaced by a strong recognition of initia- 
tive and originality. 

3. The organization of experience and the 
association of ideas should be stressed in 
place of the docile accumulation of facts. 

4. The blocks to communication that re- 
sult from an inadequate command of lan- 
guage should be lessened by requiring the 
student frequently to stand up on his feet 
to discuss these presented to or by him. 

5. Students should be encouraged to ques- 
tion the authority of the textbook and of the 
instructor, by continually asking why. 

Einstein was interviewed by a young 
Princeton student who asked, “What is the 
most important attribute of the successful 
Innovator“? To which Einstein replied. 
“An insatiable curiosity—a driving spirit of 
inquiry.” 

Dr. E. O. Lawrence, the director of the 
Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley, Dr. John 
Arnold, of Stanford, and many, many others 
have stressed the need for a more active 
curiosity on the part of those upon whom 
the success or failure of our technology de- 
pends. Professor Arnold, in his teaching of 
creative engineering, stresses to the limit of 
his ability the importance of asking why and 
what if, as well as a simple what. A tech- 
nologist must be willing to ask embarrassing 
questions, such as the one raised by George 
Romney, president of American Motors Corp.. 
when he inquired, “Why should a 100-pound 
woman need a 4,000-pound car to bring home 
a 1-pound loaf of bread from the store“? 

A second indispensable attribute of the 
creative person is simple courage. He must 
have the willingness to explore the unknown, 
to take a chance, to gamble on his own 
ability. There are tremendously strong pres- 
sures in our society to force conformity on 
us. This is undoubtedly the cause of the 
fear or distrust of the uncommon man, and 
the growing tendency to emulate the organi- 
zation man—who William Whyte, Jr., so 
aptly describes in his recent book of the 
same title. The fear of failure is the great- 
est block to creative expression and is 
prominent in the great majority of our 
population. Fear of failure Is the basic 
reason behind the customary bitter resist- 
ance to new ideas to which the creative 
thinker at all levels must expect to en- 
counter, Creative education will teach how 
to sublimate this opposition by using it In 
the accomplishment of the desired ends. 

W. Ross Aiken—the inventor of TV screen 
windshield for jetplanes that eliminates the 
need for the customary bewildering array of 
instrument dials—considers himself to be a 
thinking rebel. He continually asks why it 
is nec to do something In the way 
that it is being done. His motto: There 
must be another way. 

Dr. J. P. Guilford, of the University of 
Southern California, has for a decade been 
earrying on studies of personality factors. 
Those of you who are familiar with his work 
will be pleased to learn that this work will 
be summarized and interpreted in his new 
book, Personality, to be published this fall. 
Some 28 of these factors appear to be attri- 
butes, or aptitudes, of a creative person. 
Many of you have very graciously participated 
in the rating of these factors of creativity. 
The creative factors which you ranked as of 
most significance were: (1) Being able to 
shift the functions of an object, or part of 
an object, and to use it in a new way; (2) 
to comprehend the nature of the basic rela- 
tionships inherent in a problem preparatory 
to solving it; (3) to see beyond the immediate 
and the obvious; (4) to abandon conven- 
tional problem-solving methods and to think 
of original solutions; (5) to recognize that 
the elements of a structure can be reorgan- 
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ized in such a way that they will have new 
functions. 

To meet the needs of technology a new 
type of scientists must be developed. His 
principle function is to serve as a greatly 
needed means of communication between 
basic research and the pressing needs of man- 
kind. This unique individual.we have 
chosen to call a “technologist.” He must be 
very flexible and a highly creative person, 
familiar with the work ,problems, and yocab- 
ularies of both basic research personnel and 
application engineers. The technologist must 
not only be receptive to new ideas—in itself 
a virtue that is all too rare—he must reach 
out for and invite ideas. He must be one who 
recognizes that it is in the unconventional 
suggestions that creative solutions to a prob- 
lem must be derived. 

Dr, William Shockly pointed out to me 
that, if a 10-idea man gains but 1 new idea, 
he has increased his total ideational power 
by 1,100 percent. Dr. Eric Weiss, of the 
Daystrom Systems at La Jolla, Calif., one of 
this country's very top computer philos- 
ophers, stresses the bitter conflict between 


‘fixed ideas and creative problem solving- 


Dr. Walter Munk, an oceanographer at Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, pointed out how 
dangerously false it is to assume that one 
must find solutions within specific named 
bounds. In the same vein, Dr. J. M. Richard- 
son, senior physicist at Hughes Aircraft Co- 
at Culver City, Calif., said that it was his 
preconceived ideas that stopped him in the 
solving of problems. 

A technologist needs to be terribly simple 
in his thinking. For example, American 
scientists, while adapting Wernher von 
Braun's V-2 rocket to the propulsion system 
of our satellites, noted that a yery erosive 
metal had been used for the orifice of the 
fuel tank. When replaced by a more wear- 
resistant material, the fuel flow became 
erratic as the fuel pressure decreased during 
burning. A complicated pressure-regulating 
device was proposed whose weight was ex- 
cessive. When Von Braun was questioned, 
he pointed out that the simple soft orifice 
that he had used kept the fuel flow constant 
because the hole became larger as the fuel 
pressure dropped. 

On a television panel discussion concerning 
science education, last spring, Dr. Clifford 
Furnas, the chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, pointed out that the effects of the 
nuclear bomb dropped on Hiroshima con- 
vinced the military that the long-haired 
scientists were not a bunch of screwballs, but 
had ideas to give that they—the military 
were in desperate need of. 

Dr. Charles M. Cooper, the director of Du- 
Pont's engineering research laboratory, sum- 
med up in these words the qualifications 
which his organization seeks in its tech- 
nological personnel: 

“As I see it, the competent person is dis- 
tinguished by two things, first by an ade- 
quate, but not encyclopedic fund of know!- 
edge, and second by a well-balanced set of 
tools in the form of working habits. 
this set of tools, the habit of creative think- 
ing is highly important and yet is seldom 
appropriately developed. 

Now I should like to dream a bit—to dream 
of the kind of a school of technology that 
would be established if I as its head could 
have my way concerning the curricula. The 
purpose of the school would be to graduate 
men and women who would carry into their 
technological careers not only a more creative 
attitude, but a greater creative ability. Here 
are some of the attributes of my school: 

1. Every incoming student would have an 
orientation course in creative thinking- 
This would not be just another bookish 
course. Many of the most creative thinkers 
available would be actively participating in 
the course. Such a course has already been 
blocked out. Highiy creative thinkers are 
anxious to participate. All that is 
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is the permission to permit such a course 
with in the framework of public education. 

2. I would insist with Procrustean zeal 
that the climate of the school be such as 
to release the imprisoned creative power that 
is inherent in every student. 

3. Students would have their confidence 
in themselves built up at every opportunity. 
They would discover that their own experi- 
ence may be as valid for use in the solving 
of problems as that of any other person, 

4. Students would be graded more in 
terms of the questions which they ask the 
instructor than upon their regurgative re- 
sponses to the stock questions of the instruc- 
tors, This is the daring practice followed by, 
Dr. Hildebrand of California and Dr. Arnold 
of Stanford. 

5. Students would overcome their fear of 
failure by learning how to use any obstacle 
to the solving of a problem. either as part of 
n better solution, or through a better use of 
the original idea. f 

6. As suggested by Drs. Kaplan and Teller, 
our students would not only be permitted, 


but would be encouraged to dream. Time 


Would be allowed for this essential but neg- 
lected part of training for creativity. 

7. Our students wouid be taught the ap- 
Plication of the subconscious to the solution 
of original problems, Dr. Neil Warren, chair- 
Man of the department of psychology of the 
University of Southern California, maintains 
that any breakthrough in basic research al- 
Ways utilizes the intuitive, or unconscious. 

8. Students would continually be con- 
fronted with new frontiers, as is so strongly 
emphasized by Dr. Ralph W. Chaney, emi- 
hent paleontologist of the University of 
California, 

9. Instructors and students would be given 
every opportunity to discover things for 
themselves. Both faculty and students 
Would feel themselves to be oddballs only 
if they failed to make use of their oppor- 
tunities to sail out into the blue in search 
for something new. : ` 

10. There will be considerable opportunity 
to apply in realistic situations whatever the 
student knows and learns, An outstanding 
example of this in actual practice is the 
Plan of Mr. Robert A. Fertig of the Burlin- 
game, Calif., High School. His advanced 
Mathematics class is set up as a consulting 
firm with himself as the chief engineer. 
Problems that might actually arise in the 
Community, and which can be solved by the 
application of some current scientific dis- 
Covery, are submitted by hypothetical clients 
to the class consulting firm. 

11, Students will be encouraged to know 
the truth about themselves. As does the 
General Electric Co. in its advanced study 
p: we would recognize the existence 
Of indiyidual differences in the interests, the 
aptitudes, and the abilities of the students. 
Courses would be available that were suit- 
able to each type of student, with no stigma 
Attached to the selection of one area of 
training over another. 

12. Cooperative school-industry programs 
Would be in year-round operation. Dr. Dan 
McLachlan, senior scientist of the Stanford 

Institute, was very enthusiastic 
about the quality of work done by coopera- 
tive students who have worked at the Stan- 
ford Research Institute. One vital factor 
that contributed to the adaptability of these 
Students was their fortunate acquisition of 
the ability to synthesize, a phase of 
that seems to be sadly missing in any educa- 
tional program that I have seen. 

It has been fun talking with you about 
my dream technological school. A book on 
the theme of creativity in technology might 
help to make my dream a reality. Someone 

may write such a book. Perhaps I 
might eyen attempt to write it myself. 

a The problems of technology are new and 

uld. They require new ideas for their so- 
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lutions, a new type of thinking, and a new 
type of person. Whether we get all of these 
in time to survive, or whether we fall, de- 
pends upon our success in developing an 
education that is truly creative. 


— 
American League Veto of Washington 
Senators’ Move Proves House- Passed 
Sports Bill Is Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
share the concern expressed by many 
about the miscalculated threats of some 
of the Washington Senators’ owners to 
move the team’s franchise out of this 
city. However, the suggestion that the 
sports bill recently approved by_ this 
body, H. R. 10378, would somehow abet 
such a move is unwarranted and com- 
pletely misconceived. 

I hope no one will be misled by some. 
of the baseball baiting double-talk 
which plagues consideration of the mer- 
its of this measured during its early 
stages in this body. At that time base- 
ball's eastern monopolists were being 
blamed for preventing expansion to the 
west coast. After the Dodgers and 
Giants left New York in partial response 
to this persistent brow-beating, these 
same critics attacked the greedy club- 
owners for abandoning Gotham. The 
fact is that there could be no league 
control of any club's shifts if baseball 
were subject to the antitrust laws. This 
means that the sports bill, which cor- 
tinues the present exemption of base- 
ball’s organizational and playing prac- 
tices, gives the league the only power 
they have to prevent any such misguided 
moves. 

Does anyone suppose that ordinary 
business competitors can force their ri- 
vals to stay put? Why, if such action 
were taken by any industrial group, the 
Department of Justice would immedi- 
ately be be investigating for antitrust 
violations. The antitrust laws if applied 
to baseball would prohibit the very same 
efforts by the league to keep some clubs 
where they best serve the whole league's 
interests regardless of the selfish ob- 
jectives of a particular club owner. 

On any fair analysis, it is apparent 
that the reaction to the Nats’ frustrated 
transfer gestures is really another illus- 
tration of why professional team sports 
could not properly operate under the 
antitrust laws. I do not suggest that 
professional baseball is not a business. 
But I do most definitely say that it is 
a unique kind of business and that it 
would be foolhardy to attempt to apply 
ordinary restraints on business activity 
to the solution of its problems. 

Thank goodness more responsible 
baseball spokesmen operating under the 
authority of baseball's present rules have 
effectively, and I hope finally, squelched 
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this effort to deprive the National Cap- 
itol of representation in our national 
pastime, Perhaps the league’s decisive 
response to this threat will also squelch 
further misguided antitrust assaults 
upon our national team sports. 


Social Security Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee recently com- 
pleted its hearings on social-security leg- 
islation. I ask leave to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the follow- 
ing statement I made before that com- 
mittee on June 30: 

On August 14, 1935, when President Roose- 
velt signed the social-security bill, he said: 
“This law represents a cornerstone in a 
structure which is being built, but is by no 
means complete.” 

Much has happened in the 23 years since 
those words were uttered. The structure 
that has been built around that corner- 
stone has grown until now nearly every 
human being in the country is directly or 
indirectly covered under it. Sixteen million 
persons are now receiving benefits under the 
law's old-age, survivors and disability in- 
surance program (OASI) and under its pub- 
lic assistance program. More than 3 million 
are currently receiving benefits under its 
unemployment compensation provisions. By 
now it is very clear that the American peo- 
ple must largely depend upon social se- 
curity legislation to end needless privation. 

Other things have happened in those 23 
years. Medical science has made spectacular 
strides in checking , and our life 
expectancy has risen from 47 years of age 
at the turn of the century to a life ex- 
pectancy today of 70 years. Dramatic 
changes have taken place also in the value 
of our dollar, Since 1935 our cost-of-living 
index as a whole has shot up 110 percent. 
In the 11 years since 1947 it has risen 29 
percent—with medical care costs in those 11 
years skyrocketing by 47 percent. 

But in those 23 years the benefits under 
the social security law have remained rela- 
tively static. In short, our economic, tech- 
nological and medical developments have 
outgrown the modest proportions of our soc- 
ial security structure. 

Congress has shown some recognition of 
the inflationary squeeze. This is reflected in 
the pay increase it gave this year to our 
postal and Federal classified employees and 
to our military personnel. But Congress has 
failed to recognize the dilemma of inflation's 
most tragic victims—our citizens of 65 and 
over, two-thirds of whom exist on incpmes 
of less than $1,000 per year. It is indeed 
regrettable that we have languished so long 
before doing something for our older citizens. 

More of us are older. Since 1900 our total 
population has doubled, but men and women 
over 65 have quadrupled. Of the 14 mil- 
Mon over 65, one-third of them have passed 
their 75th birthday. In California we have 
1,200,000 persons of 65 years, and over, of 
whom 740,502 are receiving OASI benefits 
or public assistance, or both. Dr. Russell 
Cecil, geriatrics authority at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has said: “By checking infectious 
disease we haye created old age.“ We now 
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stand at the crossroads. If we don’t take 
the constructive path and profit from the 
blessings made possible by medical progress, 
we may find that we have created a Frank- 
ensteln. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that Congress give serious consideratién be- 
fore very long to a complete revamping of 
our social security law to bring it in line 
wth our economic, social, and technological 
changes. That is something for future de- 
liberation. In the meantime, it is manda- 
tory that we take some immediate steps. 
This committee has before it several pieces 
of sound legislation designed to answer the 
urgent needs of our distressed citizens, and 
I hope that Congress will not fail to act on 
them before it adjourns. The experts have 
done a thorough job of analyzing the legis- 
lation and I shall not consume the com- 
mittee’s time in unnecessary repetition. 

We have, first of all, the Forand bill and 
similar legislation. This legisiation contains 
@ realistic and equitable answer to the plight 
of our men and women over 65 struggling to 
survive on their pitifully inadequate OASI 
bentfits: Certainly, no one will dispute the 
justice and the need for increasing monthly 
cash benefits by at least 10 percent, or for 
raising the maximum taxable earnings base 
from its present unrealistic $4,200 to $6,000. 
These proposals provide an immediate solu- 
tion to the problem of a growing cost of living 
that has completely outstripped the dollar 
value of benefits now granted. I would add 
one proposal to those included in the Forand 
bill. I believe that the earning limit now 
imposed upon beneficiaries should be lifted 
to some degree, The restrictive provision 
now in the law makes it virtually impossible 
for beneficiaries to supplement their meager 
OASI benefits. But more than that it is 
undermining to their morale, to their sense 
of personal worth and self-respect. - 

The most significant change proposed by 
the Forand bill is its program for insurance 
against the costs of hospital, nursing home 
and surgical service for persons eligilble for 
OASI benefits. As I stated earlier, the cost 
of medical and hospital care has skyrocketed. 
Our older citizens have the highest medical 
expenses, Their ilinesses require hospitaliza- 
tion of the longest duration. Yet they have 
the lowest incomes. The opponents of this 
proposal continue to raise their hollow cry of 
socialized medicine. Yet they fail tocome up 
with a solution to the harrowing medical 
problems that face the aging and aged. 

The stepchild of our social security law is 
perhaps its section on public assistance. The 
greatest examples of want and unfairness 
are to be found in that program. Senator 
Russert Lone said during a debate on 
the Senate floor this year— In the past 10 
years the House has not sent one public wel- 
fare bill to the Senate.” I have this year 
introduced a bill to bring some measure of 
monetary relief to the needy aged, the blind 
and invalided, and dependent children under 
the public assistance program. But, more im- 
portant, the bill takes positive recognition of 
the humane aspects of public assistance. It 
seeks to safeguard the recipients of such as- 
sistance from undue harassment, intimida- 
tion and embarrassment. More than 50 
Members of the House have introduced 
similar bills. The legislation requires uni- 
form treatment of recipients throughout the 
country, it reduces the antiquated residence 
requirements, it liberalizes the real and per- 
sonal property allowance, it allow pensioners 
to earn $50 a month, it prohibits liens and 
shame lists, it eliminates the practice of en- 
forcing collections from the relatives of recip- 
ients. In short, it recognizes the vital im- 
portance of preserving human dignity. 

The committee also has before it legisla- 
tion to make permanent improvements in 
the law's unemployment compensation in- 
surance provisions. There is growing evi- 
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dence that the unemployment compensation 
systems now existing and administered in 
the several States are failing to make any 
real progress toward the stabilization of em- 
ployment and the achievement of greater 
security against unemployment, the prin- 
cipal objective of the Social Security Act 
when passed in 1935. I am wholeheartedly 
in support of the Kennedy-McCarthy bill— 
which would establish Federal standards for 
the benefits, coverage, and disqualifications in 
State unemployment insurance laws and to 
establish a reinsurance fund for States with 
depleted reserves. Congress passed a stop- 
gap measure this session, and if the reces- 
sion serves for nothing else it has made 
Congress aware of the necessity for perma- 
nent improvements in our unemployment 
compensation program. 

Unless we make some basic changes in 
our social security law most of our older 
citizens in a few short years will be con- 
signed to an economically and socially un- 
derprivileged group. Certainly, the aged 
should share with other citizens in the fruits 
of rising productivity. For most of our old- 
sters today the term “the Golden Years” is 
a mockery. For most of them it represents 
a period of harassment, a time of strug- 
gling to make monthly benefit checks keep 
up with the vicious inflationary spiral. Rob- 
ert Browning said, Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be.“ We have the means 
to bring some reality to those words. We 
haye the means to make retirement a time 
of peace and contentment. I hope we will 
not fail to use them. 


The Ambassador From Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Representative from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Oregon 
was invited by the journalists of Vene- 
zuela to address them. The ovation ac- 
corded my esteemed colleague, CHARLES 
O. PorTER, was in marked contrast to 
that given the Vice President in May. 
The reasons for the differences in the 
two receptions are not hard to find. This 
morning’s New York Times points out 
these reasons very tellingly and with a 
clearness that should give us food for 
thought as to the current direction of our 
foreign policy—or lack of it. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editorial in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


AMBASSADOR FROM OREGON 


There is an obvious lesson to be drawn 
from the different receptions given by Vene- 
guelans in Caracas to Vice President NIXON 
in May and to Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, of Oregon, who is there now. Mr. 
Nixon, it will be recalled, was stoned and 
spat upon. Mr. Porter has had cheering 
crowds and warm friendliness. = 

The reason could not be more simple and 
Vice President Nixon himself put his finger 
upon it immediately when he suffered his 
ordeal, The Venezuelans had nothing 
against him, as he realized; they were react- 
ing to 10 years of excessive American friend- 
liness to the hated and brutal dictatorship 
of Gen. Pérez Jiménez. 

Congressman Porter has gained fame as 
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an enemy of dictators and for that he 1s 
being honored. He is unique in the House 
of Representatives for having a special in- 
terest in Latin American affairs. There are 
a few Senators, like WAYNE Morse, also of 
Oregon, and GEORGE SMATHERS, of Florida, 
who have a knowledge and concern in hemi- 
spheric affairs, but they are few, indeed. 

Mr. Porter's dislike of the tyrannies in 
the Dominican Republic, Cuba and previ- 
ously in Venezuela and Colombia, is genuine. 
His recent criticism of the Ernst report on 
the Galindez-Murphy case was a notable 
piece of investigation. No doubt his own 
career as s Congressman is being helped by 
what he is doing in the Latin American field. 
but his sincerity cannot be questioned and 
there is no doubt that he is serving the best 
interests of the United States. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to-subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, P- 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


A Great Texan and His Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the recent 79th annual con- 
vention of the Texas Press Association, 
in Dallas, an old and close friend of 
mine, Sam Fore, Jr., was singled out to 
Teceive honors he richly deserves. 

Sam Fore is the publisher of two 
Outstanding weekly newspapers, the 
Floresville Chronicle-Journal and the 
Robstown Record. ‘The Floresville pa- 
Per, which is edited by Mr. Fore, has 
Won many honors in Texas weekly news- 
Paper publishing circles. The Robs- 
town Record—edited by Carroll Keach, 
Who, I am proud to say, was once a mem- 
ber of my staff—won awards in 3 of the 6 
Statewide contests into which the annual 
Competition for newspapers in Texas is 
divided. ' 

The Robstown paper won first place 
for newswriting, second place for ap- 

` Pearance and makeup, and third place 
for editorial writing. It tied for third 

Dlace in the sweepstakes award, which 

Actually is a total of all points scored 

the six events. 

Along with this excellent showing 

e by one of the newspapers he pub- 
es., Sam Fore received a special 
award, the first of its kind ever pre- 

Sented an individual newspaperman by 

Texas Press Association, given for 
his long and faithful service to the or- 
ganization. 

Mr, President, I am gratified, as other 
Texans are, by the honors paid Sam 
Fore, Jr., truly one of God's gentlemen, 
I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of a news story telling of the 
awards won by the Robstown Record and 

the special award to Mr. Fore be 

Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be 
Drinted in the Recorp, as follows: 

Vern Sanford, manager of the Texas Press 

lation, described the citation this way: 

“Mr. Fore, as you know, was elected TPA 
President in 1919, and in point of service, 
he is our oldest living president. During the 
Years he has missed our annual meetings only 
the, ew times. I am sure that Is a record 
à t no one else can match. He has been 

Member of the TPA for 45 years and dur- 
lng that time has served on nearly every 

ittee and in several Important posts in 
addition to the presidency.” 
is Fore acquired the Floresville Chron- 
wi. in 1913 and consolidated it with the 
oton County Journal in 1914. He pur- 
hased the Robstown Record in 1926. 
ia bronze plaque for distinguished serv- 
reads: In recognition and appreciation 
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for faithful service to the Texas Press Asso- 
clation, Presented at the Baker Hotel in 
Dallas on June 13-14, 1958." 

Presented by Jimmy Gillentine, publisher 
of the Hereford Brand and president of the 
association, hefalso read a telegram from 
the Robstown-Floresville publisher who ex- 
pressed keen disappointment at not bein 
able to attend the 1958 parley. ° 

In addition to the Texas Press Association 
awards, the Robstewn Record holds member- 
ship in two regional press groups. In April 
of this year, the Robstown newspaper was 
selected as the “Best All-Around Newspaper" 
by the Texas Gulf Coast Press Association. 
Later that same month at the South Texas 
Press Association convention in San Antonio, 
the Record won a first place in news pho- 
tography, second as “Best All-Around” and 
third in community service. 

Sam Fore, Jr., began his career as a printer 
and newspaperman when he was about 13 
years of age. When only 28, he became the 
youngest man ever elected president of the 
Texas Press Association. One of the founders 
and organizers of the South Texas Press As- 
sociation, he served for many years as a 
director, treasurer, and later president, 

A lifelong Democrat, he served for several 
years as a member of the State Democratic 
executive committee and was a delegate to 
the Democratic National, Conventions in 
Houston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

Long active in civic and community affairs, 
for 12 years he was a member of the board 
of Texas A. and I. College at Kingsville, has 
been a member of the board of the Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation and Rehabilitation 
Hospital for many years, is an honorary life 
director of the South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. A year ago he received the Sliver 
Beaver award, highest honor that can be 
given by the Alamo Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. He won a similar award for haying 
rendered the most outstanding service to the 
Wilson County Soil Conservation District. 
He served for more than 30 years as treasurer 
ef the Wilson County Red Cross Chapter, is 
chairman of the Wilson County Chapter, Na- 
tional Foundation for Poliomyelitis, and has 
served as city clerk of Floresville for years. 

A widely known Methodist layman, he was 
chairman of the board of stewards in the 
Floresville Church for many years and is 
now lay leader. 

Although he says he has no hobbies, prob- 
ably his greatest enjoyment comes from help- 
ing young people through college or in such 
activities as scouting, FFA, and 4-H Club 
work. A former athlete in his own right, he 
is an avid sports fan and not only follows 
high-school and college athletics closely but 
also enjoys professional sports. 
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Tercentenary of Kingston, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this year 


marks the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of Kingston, the first- capital 


of the State of New York, by Peter 
Stuyvesant. It also marks the 50th an- 
niversary of the laying to rest in Kings- 
ton of Gov. George Clinton, who was 
Vice President of the United States dur- 
ing the administration of President 
James Madison, and who was the first 
New Yorker to hold that office. I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the Kingston Ulster Press of May 29, 
1958, commemorating these events, by 
Capt. A. S. Hickey, United States Navy, 
retired, an eminent New York historian, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ULSTER County Historran NOTES SIGNIFICANT 
Events ANNIVERSARY 
(By Andrew S. Hickey) 

It was 50 years ago, on May 30, 1908, that 
the body of Gov. George Clinton was placed 
in the yard of the Old Dutch Reformed 
Church of Kingston. ` 

A monument there, with the lettering 
partly obliterated by the weather, bears this- 
inscription: 

“To the memory of George Clinton. He 
was born In the State of New York on the 
26th July 1739 and died at the city of Wash- 
lington on the 20th April 1812, in the 73d 
year of his age. He was a soldier and states- 
man of the Revolution, eminent in coun- 
cil, distinguished in war. He filled with un- 
exampled usefulness, purity and ability, 
among other high offices, those of Governor 
of his native State, and Vice President of 
the United States. While he lived, his vir- 
tue, wisdom and valor were the pride, the 
ornament and security of his country, and 
when he died he left an illustrious example 
of a well spent life, worthy of all imitation. 
This monument is affectionately dedicated 
by his children.” 

The body of Governor Clinton arrived at 
Kingston May 29, 1908, on board the U. S. S. 
Wasp, accompanied by the Seorpion and the 
Hist, all gunboats of the Spanish-American 
War campaign. 

The 3 consisted of 5 destroyers and 
2 submarines, One of the destroyers, the 
Tingey, was commanded by Lt. Joseph O. 
Richardson, United States Navy, who as an 
admiral commanded our naval forces at 
Pearl Harbor early in 1941. He warned the 
administration that the fleet was in danger 
of Japanese attack in such a concentrated 
position, The President removed him from 
command long before the Japs destroyed the 
ships. s 

8 Clinton’s body left Washington 
on a Pennsylvania Railroad train and after 
arrival at Jersey City, was placed on board 
the United States Coast Guard cutter Mo- 
hawk for transportation to the Battery. 
There it was taken aboard the Wasp which 
began its voyage to Kingston, arriving here 
in the late afternoon of May 29, 1908. 

Here is another significant anniversary. 
It was exactly 250 years to a day that Peter 
Stuyvesant landed to the north of Rondout 
Creek, also late in the afternoon, It was 
perfect timing for the celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the founding of Wilt- 
wyck, now Kingston. 

Actually, Stuyvesant marked out the vil- 
lage limits on May 31, 1658, It might have 
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been the 30th, but that was Ascension 
Thursday, and the director attended rell- 
gious services. 

The details of the founding of Wiltwyck 
are recorded in volume XIII: Documents Re- 
lating to the Colonial History of New York 
State, published in 1881 by direction of the 
secretary of state of New York. 

In the journal of Director Stuyvesant it 18 
recorded that he arrived at the Esopus late 
afternoon of May 29, 1658, in his vliet 
(yacht) and at once commenced talks with 
the settlers and the Indians. 

These talks continued, with exception of 
Ascension Thursday, until May 31, 1658, 
when the settlers signed an agreement, wit- 
nessed in writing by Stuyvesant. The set- 
tlers agreed to move into a proposed village 
selected by the director. i 

This was land 210 Dutch rods (2,625 feet) 
in circumference. Full-scale work was start- 
ed on June 3, 1658, and continued unti com- 
Pletion about June 21, 1658. This was the 
village of Wiltwyck which, after capture by 
the British, was christened Kingston. - 

Mention is made in early records of the 
county of a patent of land granted to a 
Dutch settler, de Hulter, described in the 
usual legal terms of the time. It included 
1,200 acres (nearly 2 square miles) bounded 
on the north by the lands of Thomas 
Chambers. 

Alexander C. Flick, State historian, wrote 
in 1933, volume I, of the History of the State 
of New York Wigwams and Bouwerie that 
“Thomas Chambers came from Rennsylaer- 
wyck and began the settlement of what is 
now Ulster County in 1652” and “in 1658 
Stuyvesant went up the river twice that year, 
prevailed on the settlers to gather in a pali- 
saded village“ which was named Wiltwyck, 
and left a garrison of 50 soldiers with 
them.” 

Thus Kingston may commemorate two 
important dates in its distinguished history. 
One is the 50th anniversary of the memorial 
services of its first governor and the first vice 
president of the United States, born in New 
York; and the 300th anniv of the 
founding of Kingston (then Wiltwyck) by 
Peter Stuyvesant, director of the first Dutch 
colony on the American mainland. 


Who Runs Business, Management or 
Politicians? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial published in the Iron Age of July 
3, 1958, entitled “Who Runs Business, 
Management or Politicians?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Who Runs BUSINESS, MANAGEMENT OR 
POLITICIANS? 

If there were no sinners, there would be no 
churches. So, just to get the record straight: 
A cross-section of business would produce 
the same morality as a cross-section of poli- 
ticlans and labor. 

In recent years there is an alarming 
amount of near libel, smear, and innuendo 
being aimed at business by politicians and 
by labor, The idea is that it is all in good 
clean fun with no lasting harm. 
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Nothing could be further from the truth. 
This continual industry baiting tends to un- 
dermine the public’s confidence in its busi- 
ness leaders. The leaders themselves are 
often too bysy trying to make a profit to 
realize fust whata clobbering they are taking. 

Take the steel price fracas, One would 
think the steel leaders were a bunch of 
cadgers who cared nothing about their re- 
sponsibilities and less about their country. 
To listen to some politicians and labor peo- 
ple,-steel executives are out to get all the 
traffic will bear and the devil take the hind- 
most. y 

That is good ammunition in a campaign 
or tn a buildup for politicians who can't 
make the grade without lifting themselves 
by degrading others. As to its factual worth, 
it isn’t worth a hoot. 

There was a time when plutocrats in steel 
had things their own way. That was a long, 
long time ago. For the past 28 years they 
had a tough fight to keep up with Govern- 
ment edicts and the backbite of labor unions 
which have wielded such tremendous power. 
Steel leaders today are far from an image 
of the old days of the late nineties and the 
early 1900's. They are even a long way from 
the pseudotough days of the early twenties. 

The sad part of this whole mess is that 
wild talk by politicians and equally irrespon- 
sible talk by some labor people has brought 
about an artificial control by smear or con- 
trol by threat. Both are very subtle. Both 
are hard to pin down. But both are ham- 
mering home the general idea that business 
Owes its allegiance to the public and to so- 
cial forces tead of to customers, to the 
marketplace, to investors, and to workers. 

Before we go completely socialistic, thus 
killing private and personal initiative— 
which made us great—let’s call a halt to 
this daily practice of making business a 
whipping boy for every political campaign— 
and mistake. 


Ex-Gov. Charles A. Sprague, of Oregon, 
Discusses Klamath Indian Purchase Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
strong support for S. 3051, the Klamath 
Indian Reservation purchase bill, con- 
tinues to come from leading newspapers 
of my State. The latest to sustain this 
legislation, in the effective form in 
which the bill passed the Senate, is the 
Oregon Statesman of Salem, of July 3, 
1958, an outstanding daily newspaper 
edited by former Gov. Charles A. 
Sprague, of Oregon. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial, entitled 
“Klamath Bill ‘Must’ Legislation,” be 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD - 


for the information of Members of the 
Senate and the House. I subscribe fully 
to the theme and thesis of this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KLAMATH BL "Must" LEGISLATION 

It seems to be touch and go for the Seaton 
bill which offers a new and improved plan 
for realizing on the assets of Klamath In- 
dians. Passed by a unanimus vote in the 
Senate, thanks to stalwart efforts by Senator 
Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, the bill is now in the 
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House Interior Committee where its fate is 
uncertain. Once the committee had the bill 
under discussion, but deferred action. At a 
later meeting @ quorum was lacking. Very 
soon the committee must decide on whether 
to recommend the bill for passage or not. 
Rejection would doom it; a favorable report 
would leave it to the Rules Committee to put 
the bill on the calendar for House action. 
This must be done before Congress adjourns 
or sales of blocks of Klamath lands will be 
made on the open market to the highest 
bidder, sufficient to dispose of 77 percent of 
the porperty proceeds to be distributed 
among those electing to withdraw from the 
tribe. If this happens there is grave danger 
that Indians will realize far less than the 
appraised values, the market for pine lumber 
will be greatly depressed and the Klamath 
forest lands soon reduced to a barren area. 

The alternative offered in the Seaton bill 
is to offer the blocks of land at the appraised 
value as a minimum, the timberland to be 
managed on a sustained yield basis. If pri- 
vate buyers shy off then the Government 
would take over the lands with the forest 
lands administered by the Forest Service and 
the marshlands administered by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

It is the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association which is leading the effort to 
defeat the bill. The association failed to 
appear at the public hearings held by the 
Senate committee, but after they were con- 
cluded began an attack on the bili, Theirs is 
naturally a selfish interest no matter how 
well they cloak their argument with a show 
of concern for the public. Fairness to the 
Indians and regard for the immediate future 
of the pine industry and the longtime future 
of the economy of the Klamath Basin de- 
mand the enactment of the Seaton bill. 

There can be no delay in taking this action. 
The management specialists, governed by the 
present law, are setting up machinery for 
public sale of the tracts, with four cutover 
timber units to be first to be offered in early 
August. Four units of virgin timber will be 
offered in September, and other units will 
follow, for the law requires the liquidation 
within a stated period: Time then is of the 
essence, Favorable action by the House In- 
terfor Committee and then by the House 
itself is urgently needed. Surely the unani- 


.mous voice of Government officials aë- 


quainted with Indian affairs, of the majority 
of the Klamath Indians, of local clyic bodies 
such as the Klamath Chamber of Commerce, 
forestry groups such as the American For- 
estry Association—all supporting the Seaton 
bili—should be heeded when the Represents- 
tives cast their votes on this measure. 


Health Research Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune a splendid article bY 
Robert C. Toth, the Herald Tribune's 
medical science editor, on health re- 
search funds. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


— 


1958 


[Prom the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 22, 1958] 


SENATORS FOR INCREASE IN HEALTH RESEARCH 
Arp 
(By Robert C. Toth) 

President Eisenhower proposed early this 
year that Russia join with the United States 
in research against two of man’s greatest ill- 
nesses, cancer and heart disease, as part of a 
Worldwide science-for-peace program. 

However, in the administration’s budget 
for the coming fiscal year he asked just 
Slightly less money for such research in this 
country than was spent the previous year. 
Senator Lister HILL, Democrat, of Alabama, 
Who has been a vigorous advocate of national 
health programs, called these positions of 
the President “an unfortunate contrast be- 
tween word and deed.” 

VOTE FOR INCREASE 


Last week, in an action that got little at- 
tention, the Senate voted to give the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health $320,577,000. This 
amount is more than half again as much as 
the $211.183,000 Mr. Eisenhower asked. 

extra money was approved after hear- 
{ngs in which such noted medical experts as 

„Isidor Ravdin, who operated on Mr. Eisen- 

hower for his ileitus, described the admin- 

tion's budget for cancer research as ca- 

phic to the program. Other witnesses 

Were only a little less strong in their criticism 
of most parts. of the budget. 

Each of the seven health institutes would 

ment from the committee's action, al- 
though the Cancer and Heart Institutes 
Would receive the largest slices of the new 
money. = 

Dr. James A, Shannon, overall Director of 
the institutes, when asked his opinion of the 

ases, declined comment because the 
Senate and House versions of the bill must 
Still be reconciled. 
; However, he and the Directors of the seven 
ndividual institutes clearly implied in their 
€stimony to the Senate Subcommittee on 
èalth Appropriations that more money than 
Was budgeted could be productively used in 
many areas of research. 
ACTION- IN HOUSE 

The House Appropriations Committee had 
Not been as generous. It earlier approved a 
Mere $8 million more than the administra- 
tion had asked. Reports are that Democratic 
Members of the Subcommittee on Health, led 
by Representative JoHN Fodanrr, Democrat, 
Of Rhode Island, fought hard for increased 
es ae of medical research but did not pre- 


want raising the research budget, the Senate 
salt Subcommittee, which is headed by 
Senator Hinz, noted some “urgent unsolved 
research problems“ that could be attacked 
at once of the money was available. Con- 
sidering the overall issue, it added: 

The administration persists in requesting 
Approprlatlons that are not adequate to 

Rance the worth while research waiting to 
done by competent scientists. 

In view or the progress in medical re- 
earch leading to gains in humanitarian and 
iconomic terms that far outweigh the cost 
— money, the committee must again reiterate 

hat it will continue to insure that lack of 

Money will not be permited to impede the 

Advancement of medical research in this 

Country,” 

wore National Cancer Institute received the 
gest single budget increase, a whopping 

Percent over the administration's request. 

Tn justifying its action, the Senate group 
Sald the funds would provide means for a 
or ond attack” 6h such promising aspects 
th cancer as chemotherapy. This involves 
h e screening of all drugs that have even a 

int of being able to fight cancer, 
t AS a result of the additional money, it 
saw “more fundamental advances in the 
Uture, advances that will be unduly post- 
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poned as long as the talents ef effective in- 
vestigators are incompletely utilized or not 
utilized at all.” 

The administration's requests for the vari- 
ous institutes, and the Senate committee's 
higher figures, are as follows: 

Cancer: $55,923,000 asked, $81,129,000 
voted. 

Heart: $34,712,000 asked, $49,529,000 voted. 

Mental health: $37,697,000 asked, $55,896,- 
000 voted. 

Arthritis and metabolic diseases: $20,592,- 
000 asked, $34,798,000 voted. 

Neurological disease and blindness; $20,- 
727,000 asked, $32,250,000 voted. 

Allergy and infectious diseases: $17,497,000 
asked, $26,500,000 voted. 

Dental research: $6,293,00 asked, $7,923,000 
voted, 

General research: $17,742,000 asked, $32,- 
552,000 voted. 


"John Pennington Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, John 
John Pennington of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, one of Georgia's most talented 
and outstanding young newspaper re- 
porters, has been selected to receive the 
1957 public service in reporting distin- 
guished service award presented by 
Dixie Business magazine. 

This award is given each year by Dixie 
Business and its editor, Hon. Hubert F. 
Lee, of Decatur, Ga., to the reporter in 
the South determined by his fellow re- 
porters to have made the most signifi- 
cant contribution of the year in the 
field of public affairs reporting. 

John Pennington was cited for his 
“penetrating coverage of the 1957 Little 
Rock school crisis and subsequent reac- 
tions throughout the South.” 

Georgians are proud of John Penning- 
ton and this recognition of his ability 
and record, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Presidént, that the article an- 
nouncing his designation to receive this 


„award as it appears in the current issue 


7 


of Dixie Business be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

The editors of Dixie Business haye the 
honor of announcing John Pennington the 
Atlanta Journal 1957 winner of the public 
service in reporting distinguished service 
award, an illuminated scroll. ` 

Fast winners: 1952, Keeler McCartney, At- 
lanta Constitution; 1953, Ralph S. O'Leary, 
Houston Post; 1954, Max B. Skelton, Houston 
AP bureau; 1955, no award; 1956, Stephen 
Trumbull, Miami Herald; 1958, nominations 
inylted. 

Reporter John Pennington, member of 
Don Carter's star-studded team of reporters 
for the Atlanta Journal, is winner of the 
Dixie Business public service in reporting 
award for 1957. 

SDX's Atlanta chapter cited him for the 
high quality of his reporting with particular 
emphasis on his penetrating coverage of the 
1957 Littie Rock school crisis and subse- 
quent reactions through the South.“ in giv- 
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ing him honorary mention March 11, when 
Hugh Sparrow, Birmingham News, won the 
green eyeshade award. 

Pennington split the AP top honors with 
Orville Gaines for their joint exposé on Club 
19 in 1957. 

It was his third AP newswriting contest 
honor. He tied in 1952 for his series on 
Georgia's need for country doctors. His 
series on leg breaking at Buford Prison won 
him the third. : 

He was runner-up for the Dixie Business 
first award in 1952, it is here revealed. It 
was the doctors series versus highway safety 
series. 

Pennington ‘graduated from Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism in 1951 and 
joined the Journal staf, We wrote Dean 
Drewry the news. 

“This impresses Us as an excellent choice,” 
Teplied the dean. 

“We hold John Pennington and his work 
in high esteem. He is, as you perhaps know, 
a graduate of this institution, with whose 
record alma mater is well pleased.“ 


Federal Depository Library System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the mem- 
bership that the Committee on House 
Administration has today ordered re- 
ported to the House, H. R. 13140, a bill 
to revise the outmoded Federal depository 
library laws. The Subcommittee on Fed- 
eral Printing and Paperwork, of which 
I am chairman, completed a tremendous 
task in the development of this bill for 
full committee consideration. I have re- 
ceived inquiries from many of my col- 
leagues in the interest of their constit- 
uents regarding this measure, and my 
staff has promptly obliged by furnishing 
necessary information. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am having printed 
a summarization of the bill and a history 
of the subcommittee’s progress since we 
began the study. It was published by 
Benjamin E. Powell in the May 1958 issue 
of the American Library Association 
Bulletin. Mr. Powell, librarian of Duke 
University, has been chairman of the 
American Library Association Public 
Documents Committee during the time 
that our subcommittee has been working 
on the revision of the depository library 
laws. His contribution to the task ne- 
cessitated by research of this magnitude 
was both expert and dedicated. We are 
greatly indebted to him and his associ- 
ates in the American Library Association. 
Mr. Powell's graphic account of our sub- 
committee's effort to bring about needed 
revision in this statute follows, and I 
commend it for any interested reader’s 
edification: 

Revisep Depositary LIBRARY LEGISLATION Now 
BEFORE CONGRESS 
(By Benjamin E. Powell) 

In an effort to improve legislation govern- 
ing the designation of depository libraries 
and distribution of Federal documents, the 
public documents committee of the resources 
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and technical services division is working 
with the Subcommittee To Study Federal 
Printing and Paperwork, of which Congress- 
man Waynes Hays, of Ohio, is chairman. To 
guide the subcommittee in drafting & bill, 
the public documents committee sponsored 
an open meeting at the 1957 American Li- 
brary Association midwinter meeting for dis- 
cussion of the legislation now needed. It 
sponsored another meeting at the 1958 mid- 
winter meeting to give librarians an oppor- 
tunity to examine and criticize the bill being 
prepared for consideration by Congress. 
Both meetings were well attended, and the 
discussions were lively and fruitful. 

The legislation under which the depository 
library system operates has been revised only 
slightly since 1895, when the General Print- 
ing Act was enacted. Since then the popu- 
lation of the country has shifted, libraries 
and new research centers have been devel- 
oped, the nature of Federal documents has 
changed, and demand for them has increased. 
Revision of the law on a more equitable basis 
has for a long time appeared desirable, and 
the committee has been inquiring into the 
form the revision should take. 

Distribution of Government publications 
began in 1813 with a resolution which au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Interior to send 
certain documents to the executives of the 
several States and to a few other officers and 
societies. Between 1857 and 1861 the foun- 
dations of the present depository system were 
laid. The Secretary of the Interior was re- 
sponsible for distribution until 1895, when 
the printing and distribution of Federal 
documents became the responsibility of the 
Government Printing Office. Minor revision 
since that date has given depositories the 
opportunity to select the publications wanted 
and permitted the addition of other docu- 
ments to the depository list. Six hundred 


and sixty-three depositories are authorized 


under the present law, but only 580 have been 
designated. Designation is mainly on the 
basis of one in each congressional district, 
to be chosen by the Representative from that 
district. In addition, each Senator may 
designate one more for any part of his State. 
Through the years the depository library 
system has been studied by Hbrarians, super- 
intendents of documents, and Members of 
Congress; and from time to time since the 
1920's there have been abortive efforts to 
overhaul it completely. 

The public documents committee has been 
active since 1956 in the interest of new de- 
pository library legislation. Its work has 
been stimulated and encouraged by the Sub- 
committee To Study Federal Printing. Past 
efforts to survey the depository library needs 
of the country and to prepare new legislation, 
have failed for a number of reasons, but prin- 
Cipally because of a lack of funds and the 
absence of legislators seriously interested in 
the problem of Government publications and 
their distribution. Congressman Hays and his 
subcommittee offered to canvass the opinions 
of librarians and draft new legislation to 
present to Congress if the public documents 
committee would prepare the necessary ques- 
tionnaires. Accordingly, at the end of 1956 
the committee drew up two sets of questions 
that were submitted by the subcommittee to 
all depository libraries and to 623 nonde- 
pository libraries. H. R. 9186, introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Hays on August 8, 1957, was based upon 
these replies. Hearings on the bill were held 
in Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco in October 1957 and testimony was 
received from 62 librarians and other educa- 
tors. Following the hearings the bill was 
revised, and this revision formed the basis of 
discussion at the recent midwinter meeting 
in Chicago. Further revision, dictated by the 
Chicago discussion, resulted in H. R. 11042, 
which was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 27, 1958. Hearings on 
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this bill are scheduled for early June in 
Washington. 

The principal new provisions of the pro- 
posed Depository Library Act of 1958 are 
follows: — 

1. Each component of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall furnish the Superintendent of 
Documents a list of its publications, except 
those “T for official use only or those 
required for strictly administrative or opera- 
tional purposes which have no public interest 
or educational value and publications classi- 
fied for reasons of national security,” which 
it issues outside the Government Printing 
Office. = 

2: These publications will be listed by the 
Superintendent of Documents and distrib- 
uted by him to such depository libraries as 
select them. 

3. Additional depository libraries may be 
designated. The provision “that a total of 
not more than two such libraries, other than 
those specifically designated by. law * * * 
may be designated within each area“ would 
permit needed new depositories to be created. 

4. Before a new depository Ubrary can be 
designated within a congressional district, 
the head of that library shall furnish his 
Representative with justification of the 
necessity for the designation, and this shall 
be signed by the head of each existing de- 
pository library, within the district or by the 
head of the library authority of the State 
in which the depository Is to be established. 

5. As many as two regional depository ll- 
braries may be designated in each State, Ter- 
ritory, and Commonwealth. Such deposi- 
tories shall agrée to receive and retain at least 
one copy of all Government publications, 
either in printed or microfacsimile form, and 
within the region served shall make its docu- 
ments freely available on interlibrary loan 
and for reference service. 

6. Only regional depository libraries must 
retain documents permanently. The other 
depositories may dispose of government pub- 
Heations after 5 years. 

Members of the public documents commit- 
tee believe that H. R.'11042* represents a 
substantial improvement over the present 
law. The committee is particularly pleased 
that it increases the number of libraries eli- 
gible to receive Federal documents and make 
them available to the public, increases the 
percentage of official publications that will 
be distributed to depositories, and relaxes 
the burdensome requirement that every de- 
pository retain permanently on its shelves 
practically all of the publications received 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 

Librarians have been intensely interested 
in the resumption of publication of the Docu- 
ments Catalog that was discontinued several 
years ago. Their wish has not been incorpo- 
tated in this bill because the catalog was dis- 
continued upon the recommendation of the 
Joint Committee on Printing in a resolution 
approved by the 80th Congress. For its res- 
toration, a rescinding resolution of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, not new legislation, 
is necessary. 

Some disappointment has been registered 
because the bill fatis to recommend that post- 
age on documents distributed by the Super- 
intendent of Documents be absorbed by the 
Government and not passed on to libraries. 
Although only in late years have libraries 
been required to pay postage, the requirement 
has been a of the law since 1895. Not 
until the Superintendent of Documents was 
asked to reimburse the Post Office Depart- 
ment for carriage charges on documents did 
he pass this cost on to libraries. This is not 
& heavy burden for the libraries or for the 
Government, but in the light of the services 


H. R. 11042 has been superseded by H. R. 


13140, which was introduced in the House on 
June 25, 1958. 
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rendered by depository libraries the Govern- 
ment should assume it. 

The Documents Catalog and postage ap- 
pear to be topics which can be dealt with 
apart from H. R. 11042 and both should 
continue to receive our attention until the 
present situation has been corrected. 


Forward Retreat, March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
was pleased to note that a reliable and 
clear-thinking newspaper, such as the 
New York Times, analyzed the passport 
bill which President Eisenhower rec- 
ommended to the Congress this day. It 
appears that the President's recom- 
mendation in this bill conflicts with his 
recommendation of May 12 of this year- 
The passage of this bill will restrict news- 
papermen from obtaining the facts upon 
which our foreign policy is based. In 
view of the lack of definitive informa- 
tion and guess work of the State Depart- 
ment in justifying mutual security ap- 
propriations, it is necessary for the 
American people to be advised by news- 
papermen of the true facts and the 
thinking in foreign lands. This bill, if 
enacted, will set up a political means 
test that the State Department has in- 
sisted upon. The security of the United 
States would not be aided by this bill nor 
would our good name be enhanced. The 
editorial sets forth in crystal-clear lan- 
guage the dangers of the President's 
passport bill and will prove interesting 


reading: 
“Passport SCARE 


On May 12 of this year the Associated Press 
filed a story from Washington beginning with 
this sentence: “President Eisenhower sent 
Congress today a report recommending liber- 
alization of travel restrictions as one of the 
best means of improving international rela- 
tions." The President. presumably agreed 
with the report, which had been prepared for 
him by Clarence B. Randall, his special as- 
sistant on foreign economic affairs. 

Yesterday, in contrast to this statement of 
only 2 months ago, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration sent to Congress a bill specifically re- 
stricting the constitutional right of travel 
and clearly intended to overcome the effect 
of the Supreme Court's recent decision liber- 
alizing the grant of passports to American 
citizens. Furthermore, the President's mes- 
sage to Congress reaffirming his claim to 
truvel-control was couched in language 80 
urgent as to give this matter an utterly 
unreal air of emergency. Referring to the 
proposed legislation permitting the Secretary 
of State to deny passports on several broad 
grounds, Mr. Eisenhower said that “each day 
and week that passes without it exposes us 
to great danger.” We do not accept this 
judgment. 

In its decision in the Kent and Briebl 
cases only 3 weeks ago the Supreme Court 
did not take away from the Secretary all 
right to control passports. It did say that 
Congress had not given him the power to 
withhold passports from applicants on ac- 
count of their “beliefs and associations.” 
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“We must remember that we are dealing here 
With citizens who have neither been accused 
of crimes nor found guilty,” the court ob- 
Served. This newspaper endorsed that deci- 
sion, though recognizing that there may be 
extreme cases iñ which the Secretary of State 
Ought to have authority to prevent foreign 
travel as a critical matter of the national 
Security. 

The proposal of President Eisenhower goes 
fer beyond that point, however. While re- 
amrming the imherent rights of American 
Citizens, he asks that the Secretary be given 
Power broad enough “to prevent Americans 

using passports * * where their 
Presence would conflict with our foreign 
Policy objectives.” Although the draft bin 
that the State Department sent up to Con- 
Gress yesterday does stress “activities” rather 
than “beliefs,” it is difficult to see how and 
Where under this legislation the line will be 
drawn. For instance, the bill would surely 
give. legislative support to the indefensible 
Position of Secretary Dulles in respect to his 
Previous withholding of passports to Ameri- 
can newsmen desiring to go to Communist 
China—thereby confusing the conduct of a 
Specific foreign policy with the right of the 
People to know the facts on which that 
foreign policy may or may not be based. 

The terms of the bill would permit, at least 
to some degree, a restoration of what we have 
Tepeatedly denounced as the political means 
test that the State Department has insisted 
on applying to Americans desiring to travel 
abroad. We are convinced that neither the 
good name nor the security of the United 
States would thereby be aided. In fact, if 
this bill passes, quite the reverse will be true. 


Wilkes-Barre Priest Has Served 35 
Years at Cathedral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Monday, July 7, 1958, which comments 
On the long service given by Rt. Rev. 
John Krashkevich as rector of the Holy 
Resurrection Russian Orthodox Cathe- 
dral in Wilkes-Barre: 5 

It 1s the privilege of few clergymen to 
Serve 1 charge for 35 years. The Rt. Rev. 
John Krashkevich, rector of Holy Resurrec- 
tion Russian Orthodox Cathedral, North 
Wilkes-Barre, joined this select company 

week. He was assigned to Wilkes-Barre 
on July 4, 1923. 

Many honors hare come to Reverend Fa- 
ther Krashkevich in the interval, The out- 
Standing distinction he attained was to be 
Talsed to the dignity of a mitred archpriest, 
the sixth in the history of America. The 
first, incidentally, was the late Archpriest 
Alexis Toth, founder and first pastor of Holy 
1901 Trection Church, who was elevated in 


As dean of the anthracite district, editor 
Of Svit, trustee of the Orthodox Theological 
Seminary, and member of the board of other 

tions, the Reverend Father Krash- 
kevich has been singled out for recognition 
on many occasions. 

Ordained to the priesthood in 1912, he 
actually has been in the service of the Rus- 
"inn Orthodox Church for 49 years, having 
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served 3 years as à teacher and choir leader 
while on a mission assignment in the United 
States before he became a priest. His is 4 
record that Is as impressive as it is lengthy. 

His fidelity to duty is the more easily un- 
derstood when his family background is 
considered. His father was a Russian Or- 
thodox priest who gave his life rather than 
renounce his religious beliefs at the time of 
the Communist revolution. As a boy of 9, 
Father John, as he is known to his flock, 
began his studies: Thus, he has been iden- 
tified with church work as a student, mis- 
sionary, and priest for 63 years. 

Locally, the achievement, with which his 
name always will be linked, was the raising 
of the church to the rank of a cathedral 
during his pastorate. 

Through his long service to his church, 
Father Krashkevich has made a consider- 
able contribution to the spiritual life of 
greater Wilkes-Barre. 


Visit to Washington by Butte High School 
Students From Arco, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we are 
all familiar with and appreciative of the 
constant stream of youth which flows 
through this historic Capitol during 
school vacations. These young men and 
women come here to visit, admire, and 
literally bring alive many of the pages 
in their history texts. 

It is unfortunate that every high 
school or college student in the Nation 
cannot at some time during his scholas- 
tic career come to Washington. Dis- 
tance often intervenes, as is the case for 
most students from the Far Western 
States. 

Recently, however, a group of Butte 
High School students from Arco, Idaho, 
came to Washington by train, These 
handsome and healthy © youngsters 
toured Washington with a boundless and 
infectious enthusiasm seemingly only 
accentuated by their long trip here. 
This is well illustrated in a story of their 
trip, written by their faculty sponsor 
and published in the Arco Advertiser on 
June 20, 1958. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix to the 
Rrconp as an indication of my hope that 
other students from our more distant 
States will be encouraged to plan simi- 
lar worthwhile journeys to Washington. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bourre HICH TRAVELERS EnJoy Tum To 
WASHINGTON; ALL Horx To RETURN 
(By Elizabeth Babcock) 

On Wednesday, June 11, a very contented 
if tired group arrived home after a 12 day 
trip to the Nation's Capital. All expressed 
appreciation for the opportunity and such 
statements as “I've never had so much 
tun!“, “I want to go again next year,” and 
“I didn't want to come home,“ were com- 
mon among the group. 

Students participating in Destination 
Washington were Lawana Mackley, Joyce 
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Boyer, Shaunne Thompson, Cherry Alice 
Carl, LaNea Gleed, Sheryl Miller, Reta Mor- 
ris, Deanna McAfee, Sylvia Jensen, Diane 
Utiey, James Mays, Garth Powell, Elza 
Daugherty, Arthur Barnes, and Robert King. 
Faculty adviser and director of the trip was 
Miss. Elizabeth Babcock of the local high 
school faculty. Mr. Rodney Romney, former 
local teacher, also accompanied the group. 

The trip was made by train from Pocatello 
via Kansas City and St. Louis. For all but 
one student the train ride itself was a new 
experience. The group traveled through 10 
States and spent 7 full days in the District 
of Columbia. 

Among the highlights of the trip were the 
White House, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
PAD Fore of America, Smithsonian Insti- 

on, Bureau of Engraving, Ma wer II. 
cruise of the Potomac . 
tion of “The Diary of Anne Frank,“ the 
United States Marine Band, Congress in 
session, the Library of Congress, Arlington 
Cemetery, and many other points of 
interest, 7 

Idaho's congressional delegation was most 
gracious to the group. Senator Dworsuak 
was host at.a luncheon in the Capitol Din- 
ing Room. Senator CHURCH provided oppor- 
tunity for the group to attend a game be- 
tween the New York Yankees and the 
Washington Senators. Representative Buncn 
provided a trip to Mount Vernon for the 
group. \ 

Weather In Washington was most un- 
usually comfortable. The group received 
many compliments on their fine conduct. 
Railroad conductors, the hotel management, 
the waiter in the Capitol Dining Room, and 
others were highly complimentary. The 
hotel management gaye the group a party 
on their last night in Washington in appre- 
ciation of their fine behavior, 

“Butte County can well be proud of the 
impressions left by this group. They rep- 
resented Butte High School, the community, 
and the State in a very fine way,“ said Miss 
Babcock. “The final outcome of this some- 
what ambitious project has provided me 
with a great deal of satisfaction. It has 
been a pleasure to associate with these stu- 
dents both in planning, fund raising, and 
in the actual trip. I hope this same project 
will be continued in future years.“ 


Award of Philippine Legion of Honor to 
Frederic S. Marquardt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr, }GOLDWATER.. Mr. President, 
on June 25 of this year it was the honor 
of my home city of Phoenix, Ariz., to 
have as a visitor the President of the 
Philippines, Carlos P. Garcia. A dinner 
was tendered President Garcia on that 
evening, and during the course of his 
remarks he announced that Mr. Frederic 
S. Marquardt had been awarded the - 
Philippine Legion of Honor in the degree 
of commander for his service to the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 


Mr. President, Mr. Marquardt is one 


| of the Southwest's leading editors, whose 


devotion to freedom every place is 
known to all who read his editorials. 
We in Arizona are honored to have him 
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as a fellow citizen, and all Americans 
should be proud of his constant atten- 
tion to his responsibilities to our Repub- 
lic. ) 

I ask unanimous consent that the ci- 
tation read by President Garcia be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and I also ask unanimous consent that 
a column by Mr. Bert Fireman, appear- 
ing in the Phoenix Gazette, calling at- 
tention to the citation, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Philippines Legion of Honor In the 
degree of commander is hereby awarded to 
Mr. Frederic S. Marquardt for distinguished 
and invaluable service to the Republic of the 
Philippines. With abiding faith and sincere 
interest in the welfare of the Filipino peo- 
ple, Mr. Marquardt contributed iImmeasur- 
ably to the cause of Philippine freedom. As 
an editor of the Philippines Free Press before 
the war, Mr. Marquardt used the power of 
the press extensively to promote the welfare 
of the Filipino people, particularly in elu- 
cidating the viewpoint of the Filipinos in 
true perspective through his sober and un- 
derstanding editorials and articles. Mr. 
Marquardt is also responsible for undertak- 
ing an information program that served to 
lift and maintain the morale and abiding 
hope of the Filipino people during the hectic 
years of occupation by the Japanese forces. 
The eventuai triumph of the American lib- 
eration forces in the Philippines did not, how- 
ever, end the interest of Mr. Marquardt in 
the Filipino people's welfare. Through the 
liberation period and during those years 
when the people were engaged in national 
reconstruction, Mr. Marquardt continued to 
give his best efforts to the material welfare 
of the people. By his varied activities, Mr. 
Marquardt not only enhanced the friendly 
relationship between the Republic of the 
Phillippines and the United States, but also 
strengthened the faith of the Filipino peo- 
ple in the tenets of freedom and democracy 
as a way of life, 


[From the Phoenix Gazette of June 27. 1958 
Eorror’s Honor Joy TO GAZETTE RIVALS 
(By Bert Fireman) 

There are two daily newspapers printed at 
120 East Van Buren, the Phoenix Gazette in 
the evening and the Arizona Republic in 
the morning. Both are owned by Phoenix 
Newspapers, Inc., are published in the same 
plant, have single executive control, and 
share advertising, but they have separate 
and competing news and editorial staffs. 

Like craftsmen and professionals anywhere, 
we on the Gazette take pride in our work. 
We strive to excel. We will fight for a news 
beat, or as the movies call them, a scoop. 
We consider the Republic staf! members our 
rivals and competitors in our dally work al- 
though many of them are our friends and 
family associates. 

On an occasion like Wednesday night we 
ean forget this rivalry and beam with satis- 
faction and joy at the recognition received 
by a friend from the other side of the build- 
tng. Frederic S. Marquardt, editor of the 
Republic's editorial page, was honored by 
President Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines 
with that country’s Legion of Honor. It was 
a kudo Fritz deserved, thrilling all who heard 
the stirring citation that accompanied the 
presentation, 

Gen. Carlos Romulo, Philippines Ambas- 
sador to the United States, its former repre- 
sentative on the U, N., and undoubtedly the 
most famed living citizen of that country, 
patted Fritz on the back, shook his band, 
and amiably congratulated him. They have 
been friends for 30 years, It was Mar- 
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quardt's idea to invite President Garcia to 
Phoenix and his close bond with Romulo 
that resulted in the Chief Executive's accept- 
ance. 

“You deserve this honor, even though you 
are one man who can never be President of 
the United States,” Romulo laughed. The 
Ambassador knows that Marquardt was born 
in the Philippines, and therefore does not 
meet the native-born qualification of Ameri- 
can Presidents. 

Parents teachers: Marquardt’s parents 
were both American teachers In the islands. 
In 1918 his father became director of edu- 
cation for the Territory under the American 
administration. Fritz went to public school 
in Manila, came to the United States to 
finish high school in Dayton, Ohio, and at- 
tended Hamilton College in New York. 

After seasoning on American newspapers, 
he went out to Manila to work a dozen 
years on the Philippines Free Press and serve 
as correspondent for several large newspa- 
pers and two news agencies, It was a period 
when the Territory was asking for independ- 
ence. Marquardt joined the natives in con- 
vincing the United States that the ambition 
was merited. 

When the clouds of war gathered, Fritz 
brought his wife and son to the United 
States. In the early part of 1942 he wrote 
a book, Before Bataan and After, describing 
the American experiment In nation build- 
ing the war had disrupted. He had faith 
that the Philippines would be liberated to 
march on toward that deserved independ- 
ence that was scheduled for 1943. 

That year he joined General MacArthur's 
staff in Brisbane, Australia, as Chief of Psy- 
chological Warfare in the Office of War In- 
formation (Southwest Pacific). Prepara- 
tions were being made for the return to 
Manila that history has so dramatically re- 
corded. Marquardt was on the beach only 
a short while after MacArthur and Romulo 
waded through the surf on Leyte. He fol- 
lowed the tanks into Manila to open up 
radia stations, reestablish newspapers, and 
get word of the Americans’ return back into 
the barrios where guerrillas continued mop- 
ping up the enemy. Two radio stations in 
Manila still carry his initlals—KZFM and 
DZFM. 

For his meritorious service as a civilian 
attached to the United States Army in that 
effort, Fritz was awarded the Medal of Free- 
dom. 

This new award, made by the Philippines 
Government by unanimous vote of President 
Garcia's Cabinet, particularly commended 
him for three phases of service: 

1. As associate editor of the Philippines 
Free Press for alding the cause of freedom 
for the Islands. 

2. For his work in the OWI preparing 
for the return of the Americans, and for re- 
storing a free press after the occupation, 

3. For continuing his contributions to 
American understanding of the problems of 
the Filipinos as foreign editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times and as editor of the Arizona Re- 
public. 


Golly, it couldn't have happened to a nicer 
guy. 


America: The Gate to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 
+OP OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 > 
Mr. JARMAN; Mr. Speaker, under 


Jeave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a sonnet by Dr. Glen Levin 
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Swiggett entitled “America: The Gate 
To Freedom”: 
AMERICA: THe GATE TO FREEDOM 

(By Glen Levin Swiggett) 
America is strong and has grown great 
With migratory people caming o'er 
‘The sea to make free homes along her shore 
And inland, where they first must subjugate 
A proud, brave native race, and liberate 
Another, too, from slavery before 
Their vast domain could be at last the door 
Of opportunity and freedom’s gate. 


And through this door the best of Britain, 
S 


pain, 
Of Italy and France, of Germany— 
In fact, all lands, including Japanese, 
Have passed; brave women and strong men 
to gain s 
And help make great a new democracy 
For all lands set within the seven seas, 


Salmon of the Pacific Northwest: Fish 
Versus Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, few 
natural-resource topics are more urgent 
or timely than that of preserving the 
migratory salmon runs in some of the 
great rivers of the Pacific Northwest, 
where lurk vast quantities of water- 
power. This issue is embodied in my 
bill, S. 3185, already acted upon favor- 
ably by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, which 
would give the Fish and Wildlife Service 
some jurisdiction over the fish facilities 
in dams licensed by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Now, an authoritative and definitive 
new book has been written on this crucial 
question. Its title is Salmon of the Pa- 
cific Northwest: Fish Versus Dams, and 
the author is Anthony Netboy, instructor 
in creative writing at) Portland State 
College, who was long associated 
with the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in many assignments which brought 
him into direct personal contact with 
the problem analyzed in his book. Ihave 
been privileged to write a preface to the 
volume, which sets forth some of my ow? 
viewpoints on the urgent need to preserve 
and maintain a salmon fishery that is one 
of the most historic, traditional, and val- 
uable natural resources in our region. 
Mr. Netboy’s book has been published by 
Binfords & Mort, of Portland, a leading 
publisher of regional books in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

An editorial in the Oregonian of July 
5, 1958, has favorably reviewed Mr. Net- 
boy’s treatise and concludes that Salmon 
of the Pacific Northwest does do an ex- 
cellent job of delineating the conflicts, 
explaining what is being done, and call- 
ing for greater public interest in support 
of additional research and action 
programs. 

Because of the timelinéss of the sub- 
ject, and because of its pertinence to MY 
fisheries-conservation bill, S. 3185, on 
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Which the Senate soon may act, I ask 
Unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the editorial from the Oregonian be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian of July 5, 1958] 

New Book on SALMON 

The race against time of the salmon of 
the Columbia River is clearly described In a 
new, brief volume by a Portland writer on 
natural resources, Anthony Netboy, titled 
“Salmon of the Pacific Northwest: Fish 
versus Dams” (Binfords & Mort, publisher}. 
With economy of words and in emphatic 
Style, Mr. Netboy has laid the problems bare 
and supported some courses of action. 

Mr. Netboy brought to his study of the 
Columbia fishery a background of experience 
&nd knowledge of other resources of the re- 
Bion and their inevitable conflicts of de- 
velopment. For 2 years, as well as pursuing 
independent investigations, he worked with 
the fisheries subcommittee of the Columbia 
Basin Interagency Committee in drafting a 
two-part program for fishery research and 
upper Columbia improvements. 

As do the professional fishery experts in 
the field, Mr. Netboy recognizes the need 
for much larger expenditures and for 

coordination of research, the ap- 

Plication of science, and technology to the 

region's most bafiling problem. He con- 

Cludes that “there is reasonable assurance 

that the recent improvement in some of the 

on runs despite the erection of addi- 
tional dams will be sustained. 

“It will be many years, however,” he 
Wrote, „before we shall be In a position to 
ascertain whether we can have fish runs of 
the present general magnitude and also all 
the power, flood control, irrigation water, 
4nd navigation benefits we need.” 

Mr. Netboy's volume offers no new solit- 
tions to the problem of sustaining the 
Salmon fishery in the face of the inexorable 
€xpansion of population and industries. But 
Salmon of the Pacific Northwest does do an 
excellent job of delineating the conflicts, ex- 
Plaining what is being done, and calling for 
greater public interest in support of addi- 
tional research and action programs. 


Atlanta Public Housing Project Winner 
in City Beautiful Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE ` 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
Georgia is the birthplace of the low-rent 
Public housing program, Techwood, in 
Atlanta, was the first slum-clearance 
Project. Georgia today still leads all 
States in the Nation in the number of 
towns and cities participating in the 
‘low-rent public housing program. There 
are 176 localitics enrolled in the pro- 
Bram, and 126 of these towns have proj- 
€cts completed and in ‘operation. 

Recently there appeared in the New 

Ork press several articles which pre- 
ented an unwholesome picture of low- 
rent public housing in that city and in 
Other cities. One story told of filth in 

hallways and elevators, or cock- 


= 
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roaches clogging tenants’ refrigerators, 
of gang wars and delinquency. 

I want to say that in my opinion this 
kind of thing is not typical of public 
housing in other sections of the country. 
I know that the projects in Georgia, as 
a whole, are well kept and well managed. 
The people who live in public housing 
appreciate their homes. It was therefore 
no surprise to me to read in the Atlanta 
Journal of July 2 that the Capitol Homes 
Garden Club in Atlanta had won first 
place in the Keep Atlanta Beautiful con- 
test. Capitol Homes is a white low-rent 
public housing project of 795 families. 
It is also significant that 2 Negro proj- 
ects, the Alonzo F. Herndon Homes with 
520 families, and the Carver Community 
Homes, with 990 families, tied for first 
place in their competitive group. The 
contest was sponsored by the women's 
chamber of commerce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Atlanta 
Journal of July 2 be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

{From the Atlanta Constitution of July 2, 
1958] 

Hovsinc Prosecr Wins BEAUTY Prize 

The last of the first place clean-up and 
beautification awards for the keep-Atlanta- 
beautiful contest, sponsored by the wom- 
en's Chamber of commerce, was presented 
last week to the Capitol Homes Garden Club. 
This is the only operating garden club in 


any public housing project in America. 


Mrs. Maymie N, Jones, president of the wom- 
ens chamber, presented the award at 
ceremonies taking place in the Capitol Homes 
Garden Club clubroom on Memorial Drive. 

First place awards, consisting of an en- 
graved plaque and five dogwood trees, were 
given to organizations and communities 
throughout Atlanta. 

Besides Capitol Homes Garden Club, other 
first-place winners were: Margaret Fain Ele- 
mentary School PTA, Carver Community, 
and Alonzo F. Herndon Homes (tied for first 

lace). 

5 5 Capitol Homes Garden Club, under 
the direction of Mrs. Charles Sacre, presi- 
dent, carried on an extensive and diversi- 
fied beautification program. Thirty-two 
azaleas were added to the community gar- 
den, 100 dogwood trees were planted, 659 
packages of flower seeds were distributed 
to tenants, 200 tulip, daffodil, and hyacinth 
bulbs were planted in the community gar- 
den, along with 35 salvia plants, 35 mixed 
petunias, also thrift and candytuft. An 
“exchange plant” project was sponsored. 

This- garden club placed 50 permanent- 
type blue denim litterbags at strategic 
points throughout the project and cooper- 
ated with the maintenance department in 
antilitter cleanup activity, reporting inade- 
quate garbage cans; litter and trash in park- 
ing lots, and members also talked with ten- 
ants to encourage clean yards. 

First place award winner Margaret Fain 
Elementary School PTA (Mrs. John C. 
Knight, chairman) planted 21 pleces of 
shrubbery, relocated other shrubbery, paved 
walkway in rear of school building; paved 
walkway to entrance of cafeteria, kept litter 
off streets and yards and sponsored a mail 
box project. 

The 520 families in the Alonza F, Herndon 
Homes cooperated whole-hearted by repair- 
ing and modernizing buildings and roofs, 
cleaning back and front yards, vacant lots 
and attics, putting up new fences, planting 
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new shrubs and trees and pruning and re- 
placing others, establishing a Junior Litter- 
bug Firefighters Brigade (teenage boys ‘and 
girls), staging plays, parades and Public ral- 
lies. Mrs. Bessie Knight, management aide, 
was cleanup chairman, 

Carver community, second largest single 
housing project in Atlanta with 990 faaitice, 
staged a colorful kickoff parade, utilizing the 
bands from all the schools in the area, and 
representatives from all PTAs, and civic clubs 
in the community. - 

An essay contest on How to Make Our Com- 
munity More Attractive was sponsored, as 
well as a Clean-Up, Beautification Poster 
Contest, and prizes were awarded for the best 
submitted from the elementary and high 
schools. Students from Price High School 
Suave prepared speeches on cleanup in the 
churches during the campaign. 

Car litterbags were made and sold for 5 
cents. The fire department inspected all 
dwellings in the project in mid-April as part 
of the campaign. Mrs. Annie Ruth Hill is 
manager of the Carver Community, 


Changes in Air Tactics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin which appeared 
in the New York Times on Tuesday, 
July 8, 1958: 

New PLANES AND BASES HELP IMPROVE Unrrep 
STATES. COMMAND’s GLOBAL STRIKING 
POWER 2 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

New types of supersonic aircraft, missiles, 
vertical and short takeoff systems, and 
launching sites and bases with concrete and 
steel shelters are giving a new look to the 
Tactical Air Command. 

The unit, commanded by Gen, O. P. Wey- 
land, has its headquarters at Langley Air 
Force Base, Va, Tactical wings of fighter- 
bombers, light bombers, reconnaissance 


called the stepdaughter of the Air Force, 
since it has had the lowest prior- 
ity, as compared with the Strategic Air 
Command and the Air Defense Command. 
At one time there was considerable pressure 
in the Air Force to merge the Tactical and 
the Strategic Air Commands. The eventual - 
future of the Tactical Air Command in the 
age of guided missiles, still seems uncertain. 

But tactical officers feel they know how 
their force should develop and they are cer- 
tain that tactical air wings have some defi- 
nite advantages, as compared with medium 
and heavy bomb wings. 

ADVANTAGES CLAIMED 

The Tactical Air Command claims these 
advantages for its fast fighter-bombers, light 
bombers, and tactical missiles: 

Quick reaction, 

Versatility of weapons—either atomic 
weapons of many varied yields from kilotons 
to megatons, or conyentional weapons of 
many varied types. 

Delivery accuracies. 

Strategic mobility—The Tactical Com- 
mand can put an alr task force tallored to 
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the need and self-sustaining for a 15- to 30- 
day period into any part of the world very 
quitkly to fight any kind of war. 

The Tactical Air Command believes that 
the development of modern techniques for 
zero length launching or vertical takeoff and 
the construction of clusters of concrete and 
steel shelters will endble it to preserve some 
of its overseas-based planes from any Initial 
enemy attack. These developments make it 
possible for the command to get there first, 
quickest, and with the maximum sortie rate. 

This could be of great importance in gen- 
eral war; or In limited war where a quick 
reaction might be considerably more impor- 
tant than mass. The Tactical Command's 
planes are also far faster than the Strategic 
Command’s bombers, and since they are 
smaller they are more difficult targets for 
enemy radar. Moreover, tactical aircraft 
and crews are better fitted and trained for 
low-level attacks to escape the beams of 
enemy radar, 

For all these reasons the group of dedi- 
cated airmen at Langley Field, who have been 
fighting sometimes a lone fight for what they 
feel is an important defense force, believe 
that the Tactical Air Command is the rapier 
as compared with the Strategic Command's 
broadsword. 

This year the Tactical Command will be 
utilizing 7 categories of aircraft and mis- 
giles, but developments may reduce these to 
about 3. 

The present-day fighters are the North 
American FP-100C SuperSabre and the Lock- 
heed P-104C Starfighter. Pighter-bombers 
are North American F-100D and F-100F, the 
McDonnell F-101A Voodoo, and the Republic 
P-105B and F-105D Thunderchief, In light 
tactical bombers, Martin's version of the 
British Canberra, the B-57, is gradually being 
supplemented and replaced by the Douglas 
B-66. 

For reconnaissance, photographic versions 
of the McDonnell F-101, and the Douglas 
B-66 are being used. Two tactical winged 
missiles or pilotiess aircraft—the Martin 
Matador TM-61C and the Martin Mace TM- 
76A—are in use. 

For combat airlift the command uses the 
Fairchild C-123 Provider and the Lockheed 
C-130A Hercules. The air refueling tanker 
now in use is the Boeing KB-50J. Trends 
indicate that many of these present cate- 
gories may merge. 

A future 25,000-pound aircraft with ver- 
tical takeoff and landing capabilities and 
limited all weather capabilities and equipped 
with air-to-air missiles or air-to-surface mis- 
siles may take over part of both the day 
fighter and fighter-bomber role. Antiair- 
craft and tactical missiles, many of them 
now in operation or under development by 
the Army will assume many of the burdens 
of air defense and close support. 

A 60,000 pound all-weather plane, with 
short takeoff and landing capabilities ca- 
pable of reconnaissance and strike missions, 
and fitted to carry bombs or air-to-surface 
missiles may eventually replace the present 
light bomber and tactical reconnaissance 
categories. 

Ballistic missiles, probably operated by the 
Army, will eventually replace the tactical 
winged missiles now in use. A plane of the 
C-130 type, grossing about 130,000 pounds, 
may become the work horse for the as- 
sault airlift mission. Floating wing tips, or a 
kind of towed floating gas tank, the use of 
high energy fuels and other technical de- 
velopments may make the air refueling 
tanker unnecessary, 

The Tactical Alr Command believes that 
the piloted aircraft will still be essential. for 
the foreseeable future, although the num- 
bers will be reduced and some of the plane's 
missions will be taken over by missiles. The 
Army ts preparéd to assume with its own 
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missiles more and more of the burdens of 
its own close support and air defense. 

But the Tactical Air Command thinks the 
development of modern technology and of 
new types of aircraft and missiles will equip 
it as an air police force able to get to the 
scene of action first, and equipped to at- 
tack targets at a maximum sortie rate and 
with optimum accuracy, 


The Davis Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on enactment of the 
omnibus flood-control bill: 

Tue Davis Acr or 1958 


If the omnibus rivers and harbors bill 
which President Eisenhower has approved 
should be officially titled “The Davis Act of 
1958,” it would not be misnamed. 

Representative Cirrrornp Davis would be 
first to acknowledge assistance and support 
given by his colleagues on the Public Works 
Committee, and especially from Midsouth 
Members of the House, but the fact would 
remain that it was his persistency in main 
which finally produced a bill which would 
satisfy Congress, the White House, and the 
Budget Bureau. 

That took some doing—nearly 3 years of 
it. Many months of preparation and exten- 
sive hearings had gone into the omnibus 
bill of 1956, which the Budget Bureau advised 
the President to veto. No sooner had that 
action been taken than Chairman Davis and 
his Flood Control Subcommittee went to 
work on a new bill. They disagreed with the 
Budget Bureau's reasoning and said so vigor- 
ously. 

The second bill was approyed by Congress 
in April of this year. The Congress thought 
it had modified the 1956 bill in such manner 
as to overcome all of the so-called faults cited 
in the earlier disapproving White House ac- 
tion, but still the Budget Bureau objected 
and the President vetoed again, 

The measure which did finally get approval 
is the net result of 3 years of legislative striv- 
ing, and there should be no mistake about 
it—it is more an expression of the will of the 
Congress than it is of Budget Bureau desires 
to overthrow traditional policies relating to 
local participation in Federal project under- 
takings. 

The law authorizes 59 navigation, 14 beach 
erosion, and 66-flood-control projects. While 
there is an element of greater urgency in 
some than in others, all, if carried out, will 
benefit the whole national economy in the 
long run. 

Included is the long-sought Wolf River 
diversion project, which, in conjunction with 
an interceptor sewer operation, will bring 
an end to the noxious stench which has been 
so prevalent and blighting during hot- 
weather low-water months. Also approved 
is the Greenville Harbor improvement proj- 
ect, which is meritorious in every way. 

Representative Davis and his colleagues 
have earned public approbation for the dog- 
gedness and parliamentary acumen which 
marked their efforts over such a long period. 
They have produced something not to be 
glibly and loosely labeled “pork” but a pro- 
gram for sound water resources development. 
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The Importance of Pure Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the sur- 
vival of the Nation may depend upon 
what the scientists call basic research. 
I refer to so-called pure research which 
is aimed at expanding man's knowledge 
for its own sake. This is distinguished 
from what is defined. as applied re- 
search,” by which man seeks to fulfill 
some immediate, practical objective, 

It is essential that there be sufficient 
funds for the scientists of our land to 
venture forth boldly, like the Vikings of 
old, according to their own inner drives 
and aspirations. Scientists must not be 
chained to a few specific goals; they 
must be enabled to allow their imagina- 
tion, their vision, their creativeness to 
have full expression. 

NINE BILLION FOR UNITED STATES RESEARCH 


I should like to point out that, in 1956, 
expenditures for research and develop- 
ment in the United States fortunately 
reached the total of $9 billion, according 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. - 

Of that sum, private industry ac- 
counted for $64 billion. Nearly one- 
half of that amount, in turn, was 
financed by the Federal Government— 
the overwhelming part, of course, in con- 
nection with national defense. 

The remaining $24 billion was spent 
by Government, educational, and non- 
profit institutions. 

ONLY G PERCENT FOR PURE RESEARCH 


~ Unfortunately, only a very small pro- 
portion of this overall research money 
perhaps 8 percent—is for pure research. 
Instead, almost all of it goes to find the 
answers to current and foreseeable prob- 
lems, including the development of 
gadgets, machines, processes, products, 
and services which men already glimpse 
as feasible. 

But what of the great unknown into 
which men would like to venture? The 
answer can come only if there are suf- 
ficient funds for pure research. 

M, U. R. A. FUNDS SHOULD BE AUTHORIZED 


Of course, wé recognize that our Na- 
tion, especially in its defense objectives, 
has certain immediate problems which it 
must solve. We recognize, as well, that 
research funds—Federal or private—are 
not unlimited. Nevertheless, a larger 
proportion should be devoted to pure 
research. 

That is why I am so concerned that 
the Atomic Energy Commission author- 
ization bill, which will be shortly before 
us, does not authorize anything more 
than minimal, elemental funds for the 
Midwest Universities Research Associa- 
tion atomic accelerator—a new tool for 
pure research. But the M. U. R. A. proj- 
ect is only one small example of what is 
needed if we are to advance our scientific 
horizons. 
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Too often Americans become almost 
too practical for their own good. They 
ask the blunt question, “What is it good 
for?” when some scientist advances some 
bold, new—but abstract—idea. The so- 
called hard- headed questioners who ask 

What is-it good for?” may not realize 
that some of the greatest scientific dis- 
Coveries of all time have come from 
thinkers who were taunted with that 
Question, but whose pure research 
eventually proved the most practical 
research of all. 

HOW PURE RESEARCH PAID OFF IN ONE INDUSTRY 


For example, 10 years ago a single 
Scientific discovery in pure research led 
to the development of the world-re- 
nowned transistor. 

Out of this pure research has come 

© manufacture, this year, of 65 mil- 
lion transistors, which bring to manu- 
facturers more than $100 million in 
Sales; and this is only the beginning. 

PURE AND APPLIED RESEARCH IN COMPUTERS 


My colleagues may recall my numer- 
Ous references to the importance of au- 
tomatic computers. One of the most 

g of all illustrations which I have 
Seen in regard to how a great private 
Corporation combines pure and applied 
research is to be found in the magazine 
Journal of Research and Devel- 
opment. Within its pages may be found 
the very latest information on both 
fundamental and applied research in the 
c field of computers. 

But this is only a sample of some of 

the fantastic work which is being done 

the great corporate laboratories of 
our land. We must never forget that 
Private enterprise—not goyernment—is 
the backbone of America. 

I send to the desk four items. The 
first is a broad-gaged statement by 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., which was 
Printed in the January 1957 issue of the 
Magazine to which I have referred. 
~The second is an article from the April 
1958 issue of a bulletin published in 
Milwaukee by the Technical Engineers 
Association. It is a quotation from a 
McGraw-Hill editorial entitled “What 
is Basic Research?” 

Then follows an article from the 
June 22, 1958, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, describing how basic research 
led to the vast transistor industry. ` 

Finally, there is the forepart of an 
Article from the January 1956 issue of 

rtune magazine. It shows that, as 
far back as 2!4 years ago, there was in 
the top ranks of private industry an 
increasing realization of the importance 
Of pure research, Corporate leaders with 

vision are to be congratulated. Of 
- Course, their basic obligation is to make 
a profit for their companies—for their 
Stockholders: But the route to private 
Profit and public gain may often lead 
through pure research, in addition to 
applied research. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment and articles were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the IBM Journal of Research and 

Development of January 1957] 

The new IBM Journal of Research and 

elopment is a strong Indication of the 
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increasing emphasis we at IBM want to place 
in the future on fundamental science and 
technology. 

In the IBM Journal, our scientists and en- 
gineers will describe their latest and most 
significant new ideas and concepts, as well 
as new and improved products, I hope and 
believe that the IBM Corp. will make real 
contributions to the expanding périmeters of 
knowledge in the physical sciences and 
mathematics, as well as in the more special- 
ized areas of data processing, computer 
technology, and communications. The 
prompt publication of new scientific and 
technological advances is, I believe, of real 
benefit to the individual and to the com- 
pany. I also feel that it is desirable to share 
such knowledge with others throughout the 
world as soon as is reasonably possible. 

New scientific knowledge is, without doubt, 
one Of the greatest sources of hope for man 
in our time. It can never remain the ex- 
clusive secret of any group or nation for any 
considerable period. I am convinced that, 
through a more widespread and rapid pub- 
lication of any additions we may make to 
this store of knowledge, we at IBM can con- 
tribute significantly to a freer exchange of 
ideas and knowledge among all men. 

T. J. WATSON, Jr. 


— 


From the Technical Engineers Association 
News of April 1958] 


Waar Is Basic RESEARCH? 


The following is a partial quotation of 
an editorial recently published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 

“The keen interest of United States busi- 
ness. firms in scientific research points the 
way to a new kind of prosperity for our econ- 
omy—a prosperity based on deliberate cre- 
ativeness, As a result of the dramatic in- 
crease in industry's research expenditures, 
more new products will be Introduced in 
the years 1957-60 than in any previous 4-year 
period. 

“A steady stream of new products and new 
processes means better values for consumers 
and lower costs for business. And thus it 
promises to sustain a high level of general 
prosperity that defies the old laws of boom 
and bust. But, as we look further ahead, 
there is a danger that the stream of re- 
search discoveries may run dry because of 
our neglect of basic research. 

“Basic (or pure) research has been char- 
acterized as the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake rather than to fulfill some prac- 
tical objective. It is generally carried out 
in an environment which allows the in- 
vestigator the freedom to follow the lead of 
his curiosity. The scientist in basic re- 
search, in the words of Glenn T, Seaborg 
of the University of California, is not con- 
cerned with ‘utilitarian goals, but a search 
for deeper understanding of the universe 
and the living and inorganic/phenomena 
within it.’ 

“Impractical as basic research may seem 
in its initial purpose, it is an essential pre- 
requisite to applied research and product 
development. A few examples will show how 
some of the greatest technical advances of 
recent years have come from basic research 
projects that had no immediate practical 
objective: 

“Radar—an important military develop- 
ment of World War II with broadening com- 
mercial applications—was the outgrowth of 
a basic research project whose purpose was to 
obtain information about the height of the 
ionosphere, the layer of air that lies some 25 


miles above the earth's surface. 2 


“Transistors—the miniature devices whic 
are already vital components of hearing aids, 
pocket radios, and a wide variety of indus- 
trial equipment—were invented at Bell Lab- 
oratories (research subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Telegraph & Telephone Co.) following 
university investigations into the electrical 
behavior of solids. 
> “Neoprene—a synthetic rubber—was de- 
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veloped by Du Pont with the help of basic 
information provided by Father Nieuwland, 
of Notre Dame, who discovered he could con- 
trol the polymerization (the linking together 
of molecules) of a certain class of organic 
compounds. 

“Nylon—the first of the noncellulosic syn- 
thetic fibers that have revolutionized the 
textile industry—grew out of fundamental 
research by Dr, Wallace Carothers on long- 
chain polymers.“ 

And yet, with the value of basic research 
generally recognized, only 8 percent of the 
$5,370 million spent in the United States 
annually for research and development was 
spent for basic research. This amount should 
be doubled, as a minimum, to extend our 
fundamental knowledge to give us a base for 
the continuing development of new products 
and processes which will come from basic 
knowledge concludes the editorial. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 22, 
1958 | 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT DEVICE Grew OUT OF 

AIMLESS BASIC RESEARCH—TINY AMPLIFIERS 

Now ACCOUNT FOR VOLUME or 6500 MILION 

A YEAR, ESTIMATE 


(By Wade Mosby) 


Munnar HILL, N. J—At a recent forum in 
New York City, Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, an 
authority on the mechanism of energy pro- 
duction in living systems, described one of 
the fundamental problems confronting scien- 
tists the world over. 

“When I came to this country 10 years 
ago,” he said, “I had the greatest difficulty 
findings means for my basic research. People 
asked me, ‘What is it good for, that you are 
doing?’ 

“I had to say, ‘It is no good at all.“ 

“Then they asked, Then, exactly, what are 
you going to do?’ 

1 had to answer, ‘I don't know. That's 
why it is research.“ 

“So the next question was, How do you 
expect us to waste money on you when you 
don't know what you do and why you do it?’ 

“This question I could not answer.” 

IDEA PAYS OFF 


A hardheaded businessman would have 
been reluctant to cough up a dollar for an- 
other bit of basic research going on at the 
Bell Telephone laboratories here back in 
1940 if he had looked in on the following 
scene: 

A laboratory worker, surrounded by col- 
leagues, attached two wires to “a little chunk 
of black stuff.” He attached the other ends 
of the wires to a voltmeter. Then he aimed 
a flashlight at the black stuff"—silicon. 
The meter registered a strong voltage. 

„~ This phenomenon, a transfer of light to 
energy, excited the little knot of scientists, 
They would have been unable at the time to 
explain exactly what they were doing, why 
they were doing it, or what it was good for, 

Yet 8 years later this simple experiment— 
combined with thousands that followed— 
resulted in the invention of a tiny 
mechanism that was to revolutionize elec- 
tronics. This device was demonstrated pub- 
licly for the first time on July 1, 1948. It 
is called the transistor. 

VOLUME IS HIGH 

Ten years have passed since then, and the 
importance of basic research in this instance 
can now be measured on the businessman's 
yardstick of dollars and cents, In 1957, 90 
million transistors and semiconductor diodes 
were produced, creating a sales volume in 
excess of $100 million. The 1958 volume is 
expected to exceed $500 million. 

Transistors can do many of the jobs now 
accomplished by conventional vacuum 
tubes—and do them better. Furthermore, a 
transistor works cold, has a long life ex- 
pectancy and is hardly bigger than a pencil 
erase 


r. 
By substituting transistors for hot, bulky, 
power-cating vacuum tubes, manufacturers 
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nave been able to put radios in tiny contain- 
ers, make new strides with hearing aids, 
construct electronic brains a fraction of the 
size of tube-powered models, and do hun- 
dreds. of other things more efficiently than 
ever before. 

PRINTED CIRCUIT USED 


The transistor also permits packaged units. 
A complete electrical circuit can be printed 
on thin sheet of insulated board with pre- 
punched holes. The transistor leads are bent 
into the holes, and the amplifying package Is 
ready for use. 

Research on the mighty mite is going on 
at an Increased pace at the Bell laboratories 
and at perhaps three dozen other laboratories 
here and abroad. 

Walter H. Brattain, who, with John Bar- 
deen and William Shockley, was awarded the 
1956 Nobel prize in physics for developing 
the transistor, believes that the United States 
is ahead of the Soviet Union in this field. 
Other Bell scientists added hastily that this 
was no cause for complacency; they're hit- 
ting it hard,” 

(Bardeen, a native of Madison, Wis., is a 
professor at the University of Illinois. He is 

*a stepson of Mrs. K. L. McCauley, 4709 North 
Cramer Street, Whitefish Bay.) 
* * . . - 

Dr. J. P. Molnar, vice president for mili- 
tary development, said he belieyed that while 
the United States may have trailed the Soviet 
Union in missile development, “We are cer- 
tainly not behind and perhaps are even 
ahead in the field of computers required 
for guiding these missiles.” 

Dr. J. A. Morton, director of device devel- 
opment, predicted that computers would be 
developed with built-in memories that can 
learn from past experiences in helping them- 
selves to solve new problems. 

“If we still insist that these future ma- 
chines cannot think, we will have to redefine 
our concept of thought,” he said. 


[From Fortune magazine for January 1956] 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: GENTUSES Now 
; WELCOME 
(By Francis Bello) 

Over the last several years a number of 
admonitory voices (including Fortune's) 
have been raised in alarm at the apparent 
unwillingness of industry to support a sig- 
nificant volume of basic and long-range sci- 
entific research. The critics usually have 
noted that only two business organizations— 
Bell Telephone laboratories and General 
Electric—have distinguished themselves by 
a diligent pursuit of fundamental knowl- 
edge. Sometimes bows have also been made 
in the direction of Eastman Kodak, Du 
Pont, and two or three of the large drug 
firms. Last January the critics were joined 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., distinguished chair- 
man of the board of General Motors, who 
observed: “We are not doing the basic re- 
search we ought to do in support of our ap- 
plied research and our advanced engineer- 
ing.” Subsequently, Mr. and Mrs. Sloan gave 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation $5 million to 
establish the fund for basic research in the 
physical sciences, which will be used pri- 
0 y to aid outstanding university scien- 


Stung perhaps by the criticism, many in- 
dustrial research directors are taking a fresh 
look at their operations. They are ques- 
tioning not only their strength in basic re- 
search, but also size of budget, project- 
selection methods, and personnel policies. 
Some are even discovering that creativity of 

research men can be stimulated by ingeni- 
ous and readily applied techniques. But 
perhaps the biggest news of the last 9 
months has been the determination of 3 
of the Nation's large business firms to give 
their corporate research efforts a more ex- 
ploratory twist. To achieve this, General 
Motors, General Dynamics, and Avco Manu- 
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facturing have recently employed four high- 
ranking physicists, A fourth firm, Glenn 
L. Martin, has gone still further by estab- 
lishing a new subsidiary, RIAS, Inc., “de- 
voted exclusively to the discovery of new 
scientific knowledge beyond product appli- 
cation.” One of its first objectives: to 
make a thorough restudy of gravity. RIAS 
(which stands for Research Institute for 
Advanced Study) will operate on the prem- 
ise that fundamental research can be fos- 
tered by the same management techniques 
Martin has applied successfully to creative 
engineering of advanced aircraft. 

The thinking that impelled these four 
great firms to seek more fundamental knowl- 
edge is reflected, on a smaller scale, in 
several other recent moves in industry: 

Chrysler has disclosed that its new $1 
billion expansion program includes sub- 
stantial funds for increased research, to in- 
clude ‘nuclear energy, electronics, and the 
application of solar energy. 

For Ford a $150-million engineering and 
research center is under construction at 
Dearborn. When finished it will house, 
among other activities, Ford's young scien- 
tile laboratory, which is also looking into 
atomic and solar energy. 

Curtiss-Wright recently dedicated a new 
laboratory for advanced research and de- 
velopment on a secluded 52,000-acre site at 
Quehanna, in central Pennsylvania. 


Republic Aviation has announced it is: 


putting $12 million into expansion of re- 
search and development facilities including 
a new supersonic wind tunnel. Last July, 
Republic named the noted scientist, Dr. 
Theodore Theodorsen, former chief of physi- 
cal research for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, as director of scien- 
tific research. 

Procter & Gamble has recently expanded 
its basic-research facilities 40 percent to 
learn more about such things as skin physi- 
ology and the physical properties of human 
hair. 

In countless other laboratories, research 
directors are sensing that empirical and 
closely applied research no longer provide 
an adequate foundation for a healthy busi- 
ness technology. “We have ta work on the 
frontiers of science,” says Augustus Kinzel, 
the eminent metallurgist recently elected 
vice president for research in Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp.. If only to be able to 
appraise the work of others. No company 
can hope to make all the discoveries, but if 
we are up on fundamentals we can quickly 
evaluate work done elsewhere and take 
whatever steps may be necessary,” 


Economic Treatise by Dr. Richard Eilbott 
of Pacific University, at Forest Grove, 
Oreg. 25, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the tasks confronting the American 
people is to consider logically and ration- 
ally the economic realities of today, A 
most persuasive plea for such an ap- 
proach has been published in the spring, 
1958, issue of Oregon Higher Education, 
as written by Dr. Richard Eilbott, pro- 
fessor of economics at Pacific University 
in Forest Grove, Oreg. 
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Dr. Eilbott, who is presently writing an 
economic history of the State of Oregon, 
has urged a realistic approach to eco- 
nomics. He warns against making the 
fiction the dominant theme of our 
triumph. Because all of us must escape 
from shopworn cliches and shibboleths, 
I urge a careful reading of Dr. Eilbott's 
article, which is entitled Economie Edu- 
cation and Fiction.“ By way of explana- 
tion, this periodical, Oregon Higher Edu- 
cation, is published quarterly by the 
Oregon Education Association, which is 
the largest organization of educators in 
my State—a State distinguished for its 
fine schools and outstanding colleges. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Eilbott's article from Ore- 
gon Higher Education may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECONOMIC EDUCATION AND FICTION 
(By Richard Eilbott) 

Economic education, as it prevails in col- 
leges, begins with a fiction. This means we 
are using a method of logic, with specific 
assumptions—true or not, toward given 
ends—desirable or not; and in so doing we 
oversimplify facts and factors. In the inter- 
est of pure science, we purge all elements 
that may be incoherent, inconsistent, in- 
finite, irrational, uncertain, or unstable, and 
whatever else may exist of negations. We do 
so because nature, man, and the affairs of 
life are too complex, too variable, too un- 
predictable, too inconsequential; in particu- 
lar, man is a fuzzy variable, ready to modify 
or to mullify, in defiance or caprice, any 
equations which have just been formulated. 

There is nothing wrong with such a method 
as long as we are aware of its limitations and 
pitfalls. Other scientists, too, construct a 
model which will run ih perfect smoothness, 
but they know that in practice frictions, 
ruptures, and collapses occur—and they are 
not dealing directly with man as a factor. 
Between pure and applied education there 
exists no straight line; but we have to pre- 
pare for a leap over hurdles Which we re- 
moved before. 

The same holds for the mathematical lan- 
guage we use which brings each kind of 
operation in line and which computes every 
step in exact description. 

Economists, more than other teachers, 
should not forget that their fiction is only 
a meager abstraction, a tool which may be- 
come useless, even harmful, when we apply 
it, in a mechanical way, to real conditions 
and people. x 

THE FICTION AS PRIMA DONNA 


We all know about the prima donna who 
becomes old and loses her voice, yet remains 
on stage; and therefore all librettos and 
music are still composed to fit her respectable 
age, 

In.a similar way the old-fashioned eco- 
nomic model dominates our teaching, only 
refined and redressed, more differentiated, 
distinguished, and subtle, 

Still we start with the economic man, who 
acts in pure freedom and by sheer logic. He 
follows his interest only, but produces as 
through an invisible hand, continuous 
progress and an increasing general welfare. 
The people, whether consumers, small farm- 
ers or stores, are driven to markets by the 
impersonal forces of supply and demand; 
they are whipped by competition, which 
strains each nerve; the costs, prices, and 
profits are ruled by immutable laws; and the 
outcome—however antagonistic the actors 
may be—tends, at least in the long run, to 
be a harmonious balance. The consumer 
rules as a king so that the resources are best 
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Allocated, and each man gets what he de- 
serves through this fair and efficient system, 
Of course, there exist intruders, if not out- 
right villains, who at times will disturb the 
fame, such as nature, which still discards 

conventions and convenience of the 
human beings, and unions and government, 
Which do not comply with the rules of logic, 
but are obsessed by lust for power or ani- 
mated by feeble ideals. 

This does not mean that we do not account 
for the changes imposed by people and times. 
We have filled up the model with empirical 
data borrowed from statistics, sociology, 
Psychology, anthropology, political and na- 
tural science. The economic man is no 
longer content to minimize costs and to 

profits; he is now equipped with 
differentiated motives, manifold functions, 
Propensities, and schedules, and with a 
Series of choices—objective and subjective. 
In a similar way competition and costs have 
been refined, and the whole model is on the 
Way to becoming dynamic; and, on the ran- 
dom at least, we haye built in the govern- 
ment and the unions lite legitimate factors. 

As a result, we are now teaching the stu- 
dents higher mathematics but are humble 
enough to concede that we are not yet able 
to make a prediction. However, we do assure 

t at some Messianic time we can accom- 
Plish such a perfect model and can X-ray 
last consumer. 

We do not see that we are determined to 

deterministic. 7 


THE-REALITY AS FICTION AND THE FICTION AS 
IDEAL 


Hegel is supposed to have said that if 
the world does not follow the logic, the 
Worse for the world. This means the world 
could and should follow the logic—of course, 
the logie of Hegel. 

Unfortunately the world does not heed his 

g. Our economy is run by large-scale 
enterprises which—as Carnegie put it—must 
Eo on, whether in competition or not. And 
these corporations, though we call them 
the people's capitalism are no longer man- 
Aged by the owners. The single individual is 
Only on paper free to join or to stay away 
from the labor market. The consumer hes 

e a king without crown, standardized 
by mass production and mass communica- 
Won. Already 3 decades ago President 
Coolidge had deemed it necessary to en- 
Torce the law of supply and demand, and 
this- law virtually works only for farmers, 
With the result that they are forced to claim 
Price support and Soll Bank from the tax- 
Payers of the Nation. Groups, whether 
Unions or employer associations, farm 
blocks or trade associations, make decisions 
Which count. The Government has become 
the biggest employer and constimer, it has a 
Strong hand in the allocation of our re- 
*0urces, and it regulates the free Play in 
innumerable respects. $ 
T In our textbooks, however, we find a dif- 
erent picture. Not that the real conditions 
are denied, but they are discussed in the Inst 

and cushioned with ifs and buts, 
o that the fiction remains the dominant 
theme of our triumph. N 
We prefer to call ourselves technlelans. 
have only to analyze our capitalist en- 

Eine, its efficiency and its prospects for ever- 
Browing dimensions. We are content to state 
dur general welfare in terms of per capita 
capital and per capita income. 

„We do not see that we deal only with 
clare," as Robertson called it. 


WISHFUL THINEING 


a How can we explain our predilection to 

s on the model and to neglect the chal- 
nges of real life? 

have ascribed our attitudes to our 

Simple inertia, conyenience, and somewhat 

malicious pleasure in teaching what we were 

orced to learn ourselves, forgetting the words 


~ 
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of the gospel “be kind to the stranger since 
you remember the days of Egypt.” 

Others stress the psychological aspects— 
that we are living in times of anxieties and 
insecurities and therefore indulge in substi- 
tute gratifications for balance, harmony, pure 
and perfect conditions, and happy endings. 

The change of facts, moreover, according 
to Conant, does not by itself change the use 
of old models. Our minds, we might say, 
like to pour the new wine in old bottles, 
whether they suit or not, and the appearance 
and trappings shall make up for the Imprac- 
tical function. 

More important, our pride would be hurt 
if we are not teaching a science which de- 
seryes the name and therefore must be exact, 
universal, capable of mathematic expression, 
disregarding the changes of time and space, 
and comprising immutable laws which re- 
main valid. In other words, we take over 
from natural science an old ideal, however 
unsuited, if not outright contrary and hos- 
tile, such an ideal is to the affairs of free 
men. A man who wants to find out about 
the stars does not care whether methodolo- 
gists call him an astronomer or an artist or 
a stranger. 

If not scientists in a strict sense, we 
aspire, at least, to be objective and neutral, 
and we are afraid to pursue otherwise the 
opposite extreme and to play the role of a 
prophet or priest in a classroom. We do 
not see that the construction and operation 
of models, however refined, are merely sub- 
jective and manmade, quite in contrast to 
the objected life. And we will not con- 
cede that we work on specific selected as- 
sumptions in such a way that they must de- 
liver our desired and prearranged conclu- 
sions. We teach a game which we prefer as 
the best of all possible games because we 
come out always as winners, and we leave 
out or deemphasize all results which may be 
disturbing, 

On the other hand, our teaching does 
Tefiect—sad as the fact is—a tinge of our 
economic world. In fact, nowadays the con- 
sumer, the rank and file and even the lead- 
ers of unions, the managers of corporations, 
our party machines, our legislatures and 
administrators, haye become so stereotyped 
and adjusted by our system that we can dis- 
pose of them as varlables and human beings, 
and can express them through an indifferent 
mathematic symbol, and an anonymous X 
or T. We have described, so it seems, our 
actions in a sufficient way when we express 
them in quantitative terms and forget about 
values, let along ideals. 

Essentially, we do not believe in values. 

We consider them as subjective, complex, 
and always in conflict. We speak of dollar 
voting since the dollar is such a convenient 
yardstick, instead of examining the quali- 
fications of our divergent judgment. How- 
ever, we cannot deny that our doings are al- 
ways based on evaluation, though we try to 
suppress or ignore it, and our so-called omis- 
sion is practically nothing other than our 
choice to leave the decisions in the real 
world to other people, whether they are poli- 
ticlans or represent vested and other in- 
terests. 
- Thus we educate our students to go in 
line, to believe in the average, in adjustment 
and In conformity with competition and to 
follow the rules of the market and to pro~ 
long the trends. 

As a matter of fact, we do not believe in 
the real individual, who is challenged by 
human problems, whenever and wherever 
they exist, and who is summoned to make 
decisions against social ills and for real 
greatness, We keep the student in the reins 
of pure logic, instead of putting him on his 
feet. We prefer, consciously or not, to save 
the system, as if a pure system actually could 


exist and would need to be sayed. Capital- 


ism, in particular, as Schumpeter stated, 
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challenges us for a free change by ideas 
ideals, without any fear of eee 2 
Lichtenberg, about 200 years ago, said, "I 
don't know whether the change will be for 
better, but I know we have to change it 
when it shall become good.” 


THE TASK AHEAD 


Some people think that economics in the 
future will gain in importance because the 
age of space and satellites will require a 
higher budget and a larger and faster con- 
sumption of our resources, where the shrink- 
ing world will protest and counteract our 
growing demands for ever higher standards 
of living. 

Others hold that economics will lose in 
value since the innovations from science, 
technology, and organization will create an 
age of abundance and leisure so that our 
questions of living win be resolved. 

Whatever may happen, economic educa- 
tion in the years ahead will play an impor- 


‘tant role, and it has to become both more 


realistic and humanistic. 

We have to prepare the students to par- 
ticipate in decisions, whether in households, 
in business, in unions, or in legislation and 
administration. Such decisions require the 
insight and, more often than not, the cour- 
age to discover the problems which beset our 
Nation and other countries. It is not enough 
to analyze the facts and factors with cool 
judgment, in reference to and in teamwork 
with experts from other sciences, but we have 
to anticipate—by imagination—the effects 
and obstacles which may come forth from 
any decision. 

At the same time, economics should judge 
our attempts to materialize our ideals—not 
so much by goods and dollars—but in terms 
of persons and better human relations. We 
are in danger, as people of plenty, to con- 
sume the world as delivered through screen 
and television to our armchair, to go on as 
organization man, and to be afraid to re- 
nounce our flannel suit for more truth and 
justice. 

Whether in such a context we have use for 
our models and fictions as the best introduc- 
tion becomes of secondary importance. The 
goal remains to develop the minds and the 
hearts of our students, 1, e., to get them rid of 
the envelopes in which we all are wrapped 
from the days of our childhood, through 
home and schools, through street and pub- 
lic opinion, in ignorance and bias. And our 
main envelope of today is our inclination to 
feel in line and not to become independent. 

In Anderson's tale the king forgot to dress, 
but on the street his subjects bowed and 
admired the majesty’s taste in dressing. 
Only an errand boy lifted his finger and ex- 
claimed, “Look, the king is naked.“ Well, 
we should be happy to have such boys in our 
class, 


Outstanding Research Work at Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Other Mid- 
western Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will recall that on many occa- 
sions I have stated that the universities 
of our country represent one of our 
greatest national assets. : 

Research performed by these univer- 
sities constitutes as great a bulwark of 


* 
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overall research in the United States as 
may be obtained through any other 
source in the land. Not only does pri- 
vate industry collaborate with the uni- 
versities, but so do the Federal Govern- 
ment and agriculture. They collaborate 
for better products, better services, 
healthier humans, better crops, healthier 
livestock. 

Recently, I asked the vital National 
Science Foundation to prepare for me a 
report with regard to research in the 
biological sciences, as performed by mid- 
western universities—in other words, on 
the studies of man, plants, and animals, 
as conducted at these great educational 
centers. 

From Mr. John T. Wilson, assistant 
director of the Foundation, has come a 

- most helpful summary of current Foun- 
dation grants. The summary is by no 
means intended to be all-inclusive, but it 
does indicate some of the most interest- 
ing work which is being done in these 
great centers of higher learning, as stim- 
ulated by the Foundation, under the 
leadership of Dr. Alan Waterman, 

This summary will supplement previ- 
ous comments which I have made in 
describing the work done at Madison, 
Purdue University, the University of 
Minnesota, Michigan State, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Iowa State, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and elsewhere in the 
Midwest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Wilson’s report to me be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in th 
Recorp, as follows: 


Although the University of Wisconsin is 
strong in all areas of basic biological and 
medical science, its faculty boasts perhaps 
the most outstanding group of geneticists in 
the United States. There research has con- 
tributed to the advancement of genetics in 
its every branch, both in the practical ap- 
plication of genetic to agricul- 
tural problems and in the pursuit of basic 
information about heredity. Although bet- 
ter crops and farm animals give evidence of 
the value of genetic research, the laborious, 
unglamorous basic studies produce the 
knowledge from which all practical appli- 
cations are derived. At a time when hu- 
mans are worried about the possible genetic 
consequences of living in an atomic era, it 
is most important that a competent group 
of geneticists be active in all aspects of 
basic research on heredity, for through a 
thorough understanding of genes and 
chromosomes may come control over human 
heredity by which we oan avoid disastrous 
genetic effecta among our descendants. 

Many important basic studies in agricul- 
tural, medical, and statistical genetics are 
being conducted at the University of Wis- 
consin under National Science Foundation 
grants.. A few of them will be mentioned, 
along with examples of research in other 
areas of biological and medical science, also 
being supported by the foundation. 

Dr. Joshua Lederberg, together with his 
research associates, is pursuing a project en- 
titled “Genetic Transduction by Bacterial 
Viruses.” Transduction is a genetic phenom- 
enon discovered by Dr. Lederberg by which 
genes from one bacterium can be transferred 
to another by a virus. In this case, a virus 
penetrates a bacterial cell, disrupts its me- 
tabdolism so that the bacterium is forced to 
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turn its synthetic abilities Into reproducing 
viruses rather than bacteria. The viruses 
that later emerge from the destroyed bacte- 
rial cell contain some of the genes that once 
were part of the bacterlum. Now when one of 
these viruses enters another bacterial cell, 
instead of destroying it, the virus may be 
incorporated into the genetic mechanism of 
the resistant bacterium, which then acquires 
certain of the hereditary characteristics of 
the original destroyed bacterium. This vicar- 
ious transfer of heredity from one cell to an- 
other without resort to the usual mating 
process opens immense, even though as yet 
theoretical, possibilities. Can viruses be 
found that will soak up good genes from a 
donor and deliver them to individuals suffer- 
ing from the genetic defects associated with 
deleterious genes? Can a similar process 
take place in organisms other than bacteria? 
Can this be the beginning of genetic engi- 
neering? 

Dr. R. A. Brink has discovered a phenome- 
non which is just as revolutionary as the 
one Dr. Lederberg is investigating. Working 
on ® research project entitled “Invariable 
Genetic Change of the Rt Gene in Corn.“ 
Dr. Brink is engaged in following up his 
observation that a particular gene in corn, 
one that produces color in the kernels, is 
permanently contaminated by being put into 
association with one of its partners. This 
is equivalent to saying that if an albino 
rabbit were mated to a normally pigmented 
one and produced pigmented offspring, in 
later generations offspring that inherited the 
pigmented condition would not be normally 
colored because the gene for color had suf- 
fered a modification in its capacity to pro- 
duce pigment through its association with 
the albino gene in the original hybrid. 
Since one of the very pillars of genetic the- 
ory is the individuality of the gene, its free- 
dom from any alteration imposed by its 
genetic neighbors, Dr. Brink’s work has an 
obvious significance, and from it may emerge 
new principles relating to the origin ot 
hereditary variation. 

Still another kind of attack on the prob- 
lems of heredity is being conducted by Drs. 
Arthur B. Chapman and N. E. Morton. Their 
project entitled “Statistical Analysis of 
Genetic Data” involves the use of electronic 
computers to solve statistical problems in 
genetics far too complex and laborious for 
machine computation, Only recently have 
computers been used to deal with problems 
of biometrical genetics, but their great ca- 
pacity for statistical analysis must be ex- 
Ploited to the fullest. However, before a 
computer can be put to work on a problem, 
complicated programs must be prepared in 
a language that the computer can under- 
stand. Drs. Chapman and Morton, with 
their assistants, are hard at work develop- 
ing programs for use in studying inbreeding 
and crossing effects in domestic animals and 
man, relatio; between blood groups and 
other traits, and many other significant 
genetic problems. When -finished, these 
programs can be used by anyone who is at- 
tempting to analyze a sirhilar situation; 
thus, their project not only will help their 
own studies, but will be of service to geneti- 
cists all over the country who may have ac- 
cess to a computer, but who may not have 
the mathematical skill to prepare their own 
programs, 

In other areas of basic biological and med- 
ical science, Drs. W. H. McShan and R. K. 
Meyer of the Department of Zoology are 
studying the production and release of hor- 
mones from the pituitary gland. The pitul- 
tary gland regulates many funotions of the 
body, but by the Indirect means of its con- 
trol over other endocrine glands. In turn, 
information is provided to it both through 
the central nervous system and through the 
levels of circulating hormones in the blood. 
Many of these processes of regulation are 
still not completely understood nor amenable 
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to manipulation In the clinic. Drs. McShan 
and Meyer are pursuing fundamental studies 
in the means of control, actually identifying 
within the cells of the pituitary gland the 
granules which contain various hormones, 
and determining the mechanisms which 
lead both to their synthesis and their release 
into the blood. It is from such fundamental 
studies that knowledge results which allows 
us to provide medically useful preparations. 

Dr. Robert A. Alberty of the Department 
of Chemistry at Wisconsin has spent many 
years studying the mechanism of action of 
the enzyme, fumarase, which catalyzes one 
step of the breakdown of sugars and release 
of energy in the body. In centering his at- 
tention on making physical chemical meas- 
urements of a single reaction, both forward 
and backward, using the purified enzyme. 
he has developed a uniform picture of the 
complicated effects of environmental factors 
on a single step in food utilization. For this 
work he was awarded the American Chemical 
Society’s Eli Lilly and Co. award in biological 
chemistry. He is also chairman of the Madi- 
son section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

In the Institute for Enzyme Research, Drs. 
Henry A. Lardy and Ralph Penniall have 
been working, with the aid of a grant from 
the Foundation, on the respiratory and 
metabolic processes whereby energy is pro- 
vided for the activity of nervous tissues- 
Such fundamental information is of great 
interest not only in order to understand 
the function of nervous tissue but also be- 
cause it will throw light on the mecha- 
nisms of drug actions which affect the nerv- 
ous system and on pathological conditions 
which occur in neryous-system malfunction. 

The problem of virous multiplication and 
of factors which influence virus infections 
is one of great importance to both : 
and plant life. Dr. Glenn S. Pound, of the 
department of plant pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is attacking this prob- 
lem with the ald of a Foundation grant by 
studying the relationship of the environ- 
ment provided by the host oell to the rate at 
which the infecting virus multiplies, He 15 
approaching the problem through a study of 
the enzymatic activities of tobacco-plant 
cells before and during infection with to- 
bacco mosaic virus. In particular, he 15 
seeking to determine the relation of the 
enzymatic activities and products to the al- 
ternating periods of high and low concen- 
tration of virus which appears with cor- 
responding periods of severe and mild dis- 
ease symptoms. In addition, he is studying 
the role of certain mineral elements, such #4 
zinc, iron, and manganese, on the rate 
virus synthesis in the plant cell. 

Dr. F. M. Strong of the Department of 
Agricultural Biochemistry and Dr. Folke 
Skoog of the Department of Botany, aided 
by grants from the National Science Founda- 
tion, are investigating the mechanisms which 
control the growth and development Of 
plants. These are fundamentally the mech- 
anisms which are inyolved in multiplication 
of cells and in increase in cellular size. 
Drs. Skoog and Strong have succeeded in 
isolating a new substance, named kinetin, 
which, when added in minute amount te 
the medium in which plant tissue is subsist- 
ing, causes a marked multiplication of the 
cells of the plant tissue, When another 
growth substance, auxin, is also added to the 
medium, the cells not only multiply but als? 
rapidly increase in size, resulting in a marki 
and continued growth response of the tissue: 
If the tissue is transferred to the same me- 
dium except that it lacks kinetin, the gro 
ceases. Drs. Skoog and Strong have also 
shown that kinetin is closely related to the 
nucleic acids, the fundamental component 
building blocks of au living cells. This in- 
teresting and exciting work is not only of 
great use in elucidating the basic control 
mechanisms of plant growth, but also prom- 
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ises correlations with to animal cell 
growth and development and may even 
throw light on the cellular response which 
we term “cancer.” 

The Foundation is also supporting the 
Work of Dr. E. H. Newcomb of the Department 
of Botany who is engaged in an investigation 
of metabolic phenomena which underlie the 
enlargement of plant cells. This very fun- 
damental project is aimed at determining 
the mechanisms whereby the plant growth 
hormone, auxin, causes enlargement of cells 
And whether this is- mediated through 
growth of the cell wall and/or increased 
cellular uptake of water. 

Another fundamental and important proj- 
ect supported by the Foundation at the 
University of Wisconsin is that being pur- 
sued collaboratively by Dr. Perry W. Wilson 
ot the Department of Agricultural Bacteri- 
ology and Dr. R. H. Burris of the Department 
of Agricultural Biochemistry. These investi- 
Gators are looking into the mechanisms of 
biological fixation of nitrogen, a process 
which is not only of fundamental interest, 
but also is of very great practical impor- 
tance since this is the process whereby 
legumes enrich the utilizable nitrogen con- 
tent of soil. Drs, Wilson and Burris are 
Among the world leaders in this fleld of 
investigation which they are approaching by 
Examining the fundamental biochemistry in- 
Volved in the conversion of atmospheric 
Nitrogen to utilizable ammonium com- 
Pounds. 

Factora such as rainfall, alr temperature 
` and humidity have been studied as deter- 
Minants of the distribution of desert verte- 
brates but less than adequate emphasis has 
been placed on the precise ways in which 
these factors come into contact with the 
Animals themselves. Much has also been 
recorded about the speciel adaptations of 

forms to the soil, but surprisingly 
Uttle is known about the soti itself in re- 
lation to the welfare of a particular species. 

W. G. Reeder of the Department of 
Zoology is studying various physical soll 
factors as they relate to animal life in the 
fmertcan desert, A field study to be made 
un the Tularosa Basin (N. Mex.) where a 
Wide variety of solls is available in a small 
area, will include continuous recordings of 
vertical temperature and moisture distribu- 
uon in each of the several soll types. 
Samples of the soll are to be analyzed in 

laboratory in an effort to determine a 
Possible systemati¢ relation between soll 
color and thermal conductivity. Distribu- 
tion of animals according to soil types will 

be studied: Greater insight into the 
Possible influence of soil physical factors 
Upon the distributional discontinuity of the 
kealdent animal species is expected to result 
rom the proposed research. This informa* 
th may in turn provide clues. to some of 
a e puzzling and unsolved problems con- 
pone animal distribution in other areas, 
t €» pheasant and quall distribution, wild 
8 muskrats, etc, 

nthie (bottom living) organisms are 
Considered to be second only to plankton in 
Quantitative importance In lakes. In tèm- 
Perate lakes with high rates of organic pro- 
Ant nen certain laryae form a significant 
er in the food chain of the lake. During 
Sole course of a broad study to determine the 
ore Played by the larvae in the movement 

chemical material within the lake and in 

© exchange of the same materials between 

N lake and its drainage basin, Dr, John C. 
P dess. of the Department of Zoology, became 
ced with the necessity of explaining the 
ip newhat unusual reproductive cycle of 
stun Organisms, Specifically, Dr. Neese is 
~ Ying the role played by larvae in the 
3 and nutrition ot the lake and, in 
dition, is investigating the physiological 
of metamorphosis as related to 
argen requirement and the ability of these 
Organisms to adapt to extremes in the arall- 
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ability of oxygen. Efforts will be made to 
analyze the relationship of hemoglobin con- 
centrations in the larvae to survival under 
conditions of oxygen deficiency. Although 
a rather large problem, it is believed the in- 
vestigator’s findings will contribute signifi- 
cantly to our knowledge of nutrition of lakes, 
population -dynamics of these benthic or- 
ganisms, and the physiological relationships 
of lake organisms. to environmental condi- 
tions. In that larvae are-an important food 
source for fish, the research may. contribute 
to our knowledge of fish production in Wis- 
consin lakes. (The limnological research 
program at the University of Wisconsin is, 
without question, one of the best in the 
United States. The research of Drs. Hasler, 
Wisby, and Neese of the present staf and 
Drs. Birge and Juday in earlier days has 
indeed been superb.) 

In the area of research on behavior, the 
Foundation is supporting several studies in 
the department of psychology, not the least 
important of which is one on the develop- 
ment and expression of social behavior in 
primates, under the direction of Dr. William 
Mason. The purpose of this research is to 
determine factors influencing social cohe- 
siveness, social dominance, social preferences 
and aversions, using Rhesus monkeys as sub- 
jects. Obviously, such research is not pos- 
sible utilizing human subjects, so that the 
Rhesus monkey has been hit upon as animal 
of choice because of many characteristics 
which border upon human behavior. There 
have been few major systematic studies of 
the yarlables which influence gregarious be- 
havior and determine the intensity in the 
direction of social attachments in the Infra- 
human primates, despite the fact that such 
attachments are fundamental characteristics 
of primate social organization and play an 
important role in many biologically essen- 
tial behaylors, such as feeding, protection, 
reproduction, and care of the young. 

Dr. Mason’s project is part of a major 
effort in the study of primate behavior under 
the direction of Prof. Harry F. Harlow. Pro- 
fessor Harlow’s work is primarily. supported 
by National Institute of Health, with other 
agencies contributing as in the case of the 
work described above. A very important as- 
pect of the overall program is the study of 
premature senescence in primates produced 
by radiation, Since radiation hazards are 
rapidly becoming a public healthy problem 
demanding considerable attention, both be- 
cause of the increasing use of radiation and 
radioactive materials in industry, Dr. Harlow 
wis approached by members of a radiation 
committee of National Institute of Health 2 
or 3 years ago to establish a long-range pro- 
gram on the effects of radiation on primates. 
Without question, the radiation aspects of 
the research program, as well as those facets 
relating to the development of social be- 
havior in primates represents outstanding 
work in research on primate behavior. 

In other Midwestern universities, the fol- 
lowing examples will typify basic biological 
and medical research being conducted: 

At Purdue University, Dr. Seymour Benzer 
of the biophysical laboratory is attempting 
to bridge the gap in knowledge between 
genetic properties of hereditary material and 
its molecular structure. It is now believed 
that the genetic message is passed on by a 
compound. known as deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA). T: 
ological material and the question is, what 
bas happened on a molecular level to cause 
the change in characteristics of the organism, 
Dr. Benzer has found that the chemical, 
$-bromouracil; induces mutations, not sim- 
ply by an enhencement of the rate of muta- 
tion but at specific points in the structure 
of the DNA. By using various specific muta- 
gens he hopes to get at the precise composi- 
tion of different parts of the genetic 
etructure. 

At the University of Minnesota, Dr. Fred 


Occasionally mutations oceur in bi- 
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Smith, of the biochemistry department 
(agriculture), one of this country's outstand- 
ing men in the field of sugar chemistry, is 
studying a group of complicated, high molec- 
ular weight sugars known as polysaccharides. 
These haye been known to be present in 
fungi for a long time but no detailed struc- 
tural studies have been carried out on these 
materials. To date he has isolated two poly- 
saccharides never studied before. One ap- 
pears to be similar to glycogen, the sugar 
storage material found in the liver. With a 
2 3 of the structure of this 

ce, the nature of wth as 
well as a knowledge of . in the 
body win be further elucidated. 

At the University of Iowa, Dr. Emil Witsch! 
(Department of Zoology) is Pursuing studies 
in comparative endocrinology. The pituitary 
gland affects many functions of the body 
through its control of other endocrine glands, 
But merely to refer the problem of regula- 
tion back to the pituitary does not solve the 
physiological problem of how the pituitary 
gland is furnished the information upon 
which it should act. A part of the brain, the 


‘hypothalamus, lying just above the pitui- 


tary gland turns out to be deeply involved 
in providing this information, gathered from 
all parts of the body. The working out of 
the mechanisms of control of the pituitary 
remains one of the fascinating puzzles of 
present-day biological- science, At levels 
below man, for example, Dr, Witschi has 
found in the brain of the developing frog 
embryo, those primordial cells which later 
become the portion of the hypothalamus 
which regulates the pituitary gland. Upon 
extirpation of these cells frog larvae con- 
tinue to develop, but the brain and pituitary 
gland are now mMeomplete and the larvae 
never metamorphose into adult frogs. Fur- 
ther development of this interesting ap- 
proach, and its possible extension to higher 
vertebrates, may answer many of our ques- 
tions about control of the pituitary gland. 

At the University of Michigan, Dr. David 
Nanney is engaged in a basic research proj- 
ect entitled “Protozoan Genetics." Protozoa 
are one-celled animals, easy to culture, and 
possessed of as complex a genetic constitu- 
tion as any large, multicellular animal. The 
problem of major interest to Dr. Nanney is 
the apparent differentiation of the nucleus 
that accompanies cellular differentiation fol- 
lowing conjugation. In classical genetics, 
the nucleus with its gene content is consid- 
ered to be fixed. At the time of mating, two 
cells fuse, and the heredity of the offspring 
is established. However, in the protozoan that 
Dr. Nanney is studying, a clear-cut hereditary 
trait (mating type), appears to be labile at 
first, and only after several cell divisions does 
the ultimate type become stabilized. Dr. 
Nanney is attempting to bring the rate and 
direction of this nuclear differentiation 
ünder experimental control. Should he be 
able to do this, considerable implications 
exist regarding the relationship of heredity 
to embryological development. 

At Michigan State University, Dr, Robert 
5, Bandurski, of the department of botany, 
is investigating the fundamental mecha- 
nisms whereby sulfur is utilized by living 
substances. It is well known that sulfur 
is required in biological systems but it is 
not well understood how sulfur is converted 
to utilizable organic form. Dr. Bandurski 
is studying the enzymatic systems whereby 
sulfate is reduced to utilizable organic sul- 
fur by microorganisms. 

At the University of Michigan, Dr. Alfred 
S. Sussman, of the department of botany, is 
investigating the factors concerned with 
transformation of dormant spores of molds 
into vigorously growing and developing or- 
ganisms capable of growth and reproduction, 
It is known that certain physical or chemi- 
cal treatments can break dormancy of such 
spores but the mechanisms whereby this is 
accomplished are not understood. Dr, 
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Sussman is investigating the possibility that 
the membrane surrounding the spore may 
become more permeable as a result of the 
activation process. He is also looking into 
the possibility that the activation may be a 
result of changes in the activities of the 
enzymes involved in the metabolic processes 
of these cells. 

In the department of botany at Iowa 
State College, Dr. Sam Aronoff is studying 
chlorophyll, the green pigment of plants, 
which plays a fundamental role in photo- 
synthesis. Chlorophyll is a large and com- 
plex molecule, and its chemical structure 
and the manner in which it converts the 
sun's energy have been of great interest to 
scientists who have assumed that the mole- 
cule is continually being turned over, Dr. 
Aronoff and his associates find that the 
chlorophyll molecule is not in a state of flux 
but that various substituent groups upon it 
are. In particular the porphyrin nucleus 
does not turn over, as has been presumed, 
but once made it serves until some factor 
causes it to degenerate. It is the other at- 
tached chemical groups which appear sub- 
ject to turnover. This turnover occurs until 
some unknown factor causes the degenera- 
tion of the molecule as a whole. 

At the University of Chicago a grant of the 
National Science Foundation is aiding Dr. 
Lioyd J. Roth of the Department of Pharma- 
cology, to investigate the metabolic mecha- 
nisms whereby alkaloids are synthesized in 
plants through the use of isotopically labeled 
precursors and the grafting of treated plants 
to nontreated ones. He is attempting to 
determine the site of alkaloid synthesis 
within the plant as well as the chemical 
intermediates and the mechanisms involved 
in such synthesis, » 

Minimum temperature thresholds are 
known to have a definite. influence on the 
hatching success of insect eggs. At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Department of Ento- 
mology and Economic Zoology, Dr. A. Glenn 
Richards has been attempting to learn how 
the minimum temperatures produce this in- 
fluence. From work completed thus far, the 
investigator has found that the occurrence 
of a finite temperature threshold for hatch- 
ing of certain insect eggs is correlated with 
depletion of food reserves in the egg. Tem- 
peratures below 20° C. retarded development 
much more than they retarded expenditure 
of energy. Thus, at lower temperatures there 
may not be enough egg food reserves to com- 
plete development of the insect. Further 
studies have revealed, however, that in addi- 
tion to the hatching threshold, there is what 
may be termed a “viability threshold.“ which 
is independent of hatching and which re- 
quires temperatures of 20° O. or higher, The 
exact nature of this vitality factor is yet 
unknown, but it appears to be biochemical 
and to be correlated with the abrupt change 
in development rate curves at around 20° C, 
in this species. These data suggest that 
hatching does not necessarily imply that in 
insect wiil grow, Lacking vitality it will die 
even under. favorable environmental condi- 
tions.. Accordingly, the current practice of 
using hatching percentages to predict the 
size of future insect populations (e. g., pest 
outbreak prediction) may not be a sound 
scientific technique. 

Emergence of adult caddis flies and, par- 
ticularly, mayflles poses a serious problem 
annually for communities located on the 
edges of rivers and lakes in many parts 
of the country. Considerable funds have 
been expended at one time or another by 
local groups in efforts to control these in- 
sects as they emerge in tremendous numbers 
for their few hours or days of existence as 
adults. One of the reasons for the almost 
complete lack of success in the control ven- 
tures is the relative sparsity of fundamental 
knowledge concerning the ecological distri- 
bution and biology of these insects. At Iowa 
State College, Dr. Kenneth C. Carlander is 
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conducting a study of the biology and ecology 
of caddis flies and mayfiles in impounded 
water areas of the Mississippi River in south- 
eastern Iowa, where heavy concentrations of 
insects occur. The investigation includes an 
analysis of the ecological distribution of the 
principal species with particular emphasis 
on the distribution and abundanee of the 
larvae and nymphs. The location, time, and 
density of emergence are being determined 
and large numbers of immature insects are 
being reared to confirm the identification of 
the nymphs and larvae and to determine 
behavior, feeding habits, and growth of the 
various: species. Examinations of stomach 
contents of various species of fish and larger 
predatory insects in the region should es- 
tablish some indication of the relationship 
between the caddis and mayfiles and their 
predators. In addition to the invaluable 
biological information to be derived from 
this research, it is hoped the data will con- 
tribute ultimately to a method of controlling 
the civic problem caused by mass emergence 
of these insects. = 


Administration Bill for Payment of War 
Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Speaker, there has 
been referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce a letter 
dated July 8, 1958, from the Honorable 
Whitney Gilliland, chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the 
United States, transmitting draft of an 
administration bill to provide compensa- 
tion for American nationals for certain 
World War II losses. In view of the 
widespread interest in this legislation 
which I have introduced today, I want to 
bring Mr. Gillilland's letter of trans- 
mittal and his explanation of the bill to 


the attention of the Members of Con- 


gress and all those who are interested in 
this program for the payment of war 
claims. 


The letter and the explanation read as 

follows: 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1958. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Transmitted herewith 
in behalf of the executive branch for the 
consideration of the 85th Congress is the 
draft of a proposed bill entitled, “A Bill To 
Amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
Amended, To Provide Compensation for Cer- 
tain World War II Losses.” 

The draft bill would authorize the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to process five 
types of claims of United States nationals for 
losses and injuries arising from military 
action in the European and Pacific theators 
during or immediately prior to World War II. 
Claims arising in the European theater would 
be compensated from the net proceeds of 
enemy assets vested under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. The bill would authorize an 
appropriation of 610 million to apply to cer- 
tain unsatisfied claims arising in the Pacific 
theater. 
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Awards based on disability or death would 
be paid in full. All others would be paid by 
uniform installments, from time to time, of 
not to exceed in the aggregate $10,000. Where 
an award, or the balance due on an award, 16 
less than any current installment the award 
or balance due thereon would be paid in full. 
Payments in excess of $10,000, on account of 
awards in excess of that amount, would be 
ratably proportioned under the bill. T 

The bill creates two accounts in the exist- 
ing War Claims Fund, in the United States 
Treasury, designated, respectively, the Ger- 
man claims account and the Japanese claims 
account, It requires that the European 
theater claims be paid from the German ac- 
count and the Pacific theater claims from the 
Japanese account, Funds for deposit in one 
account may not be diverted to the other. 

Briefly, the categories of claims that would 
be authorized under the bill are as follows: 

1. Physical damage to or physical loss or 
destruction of property in the countries of 
areas named, occurring as a result of military 
action therein or of special measures directed 
against such property because of the enemy 
or alleged enemy character of the owner. 

2. Damage to or the loss or destruction of 
ships or ship cargoes as a result of military 
action. 

3. Net losses of maritime insurance under- 
writers incurred in the settlement of elaims 
of insured losses on American-owned ships 
(not cargoes) lost, damaged, or destroyed by 
military action during World War II. 

4. Death, injury, and disability claims by 
American civilian passengers (not crew 
members) aboard torpedoed passenger ships 
in the period beginning September 1, 1939, 
and ending December 11, 1941 (date of 
American declaration of war). 

5. Losses resulting from the removal of in- 
dustrial or capital equipment in Germany 
for reparation purposes, owned by Americans 
on May 8, 1945 (termination of hostilities in 
Europe). 

The draft bill conforms to current policy 
recommendation for consideration of the 
problem of settlement of American war 
claims, In a letter dated July 3, 1958, from 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations, Hon. William B. Macomber, 
Jr., to the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Hon. Oren Hannts, it was 
stated: “Passage of such a claims bill would 
provide relief to the many American claim- 
ants who have now been walting for 13 years, 
while comparable claims in most other areas 
have been settied.” 

The draft bill ineludes, among other 
things, an amendment to section 39 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act concerning 
transfers by the Attorney General of net pro- 
ceeds of liquidated enemy assets to the 
Treasury. The bill also includes particulars 
as to areas and countries where losses 00- 
curred, types of property involved, eligibility 
of claimants and provisions concerning the 
effect of transfers or assignments, claims of 
stockholders and the like. A maximum of 20 
months would be allowed in which to file 
claims and completion of the program would 
be required within 5 years, 

In many respects this bill is similar t? 
proposed legislation heretofore transmit 
dealing with American war claims except fof 
the inclusion of claims from the Pacific 
theater and certain differences in its finan- 
cial provisions. Its claims provisions follow 
the pattern of H. R. 6888, for example, which 
was transmitted in draft form on April 3, 
1957. It also resembles H. R. 6730 and 8. 
2227 in the Bath Congress submitted June 
6, 1955. In the letter of transmittal da 
April 3, 1957 the historical background of 
the problem of enemy assets and American 
war claims was dealt with at some length. 
Among other things, it was pointed out that 
the United States had vested substantially 
all German and Japanese assets known to be 
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in the United States as of December 7, 1941, 
4nd that under the provisions of the Paris 
Reparation Agreement and the treaty of 
Peace with Japan, the United States was 
authorized to hold the assets in lieu of 
reparation and to dispose of them as she 
Baw fit. 

It has thus far been the policy of the 
United States to use these assets for the 
benefit of her nationals who suffered in- 
Juries, hardships or losses as a result of the 
war, A substantial portion of the proceeds 
Were used, sccordingly, to discharge the 
claims of Americans who were held as pris- 
Oners of war. Among the most pressing 
Civilian claims were those which arose in 
the Philippines, Guam, Wake, and Midway 
Where Americans, many of them engaged in 
Military or defense activities, were en- 
couraged to remain in these areas. For 
these reasons, and because of the impor- 
tance of rehabilitating the Philippines, 
Cams in these areas received first atten- 

on, 

From time to time compensation on vari- 
Ous other categories of war claims has been 
Provided. Compensation for war damage 
Claims on losses arising in Japan were pro- 
Vided for in the treaty of peace with Japan. 

ery on claims arising in Italy or ter- 
Titoriés ceded by Italy was provided in the 
treaty of peace with that country. Com- 
Pensation to American claimants was pro- 
Vided in the treaties of peace with Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania, 

The three Balkan countries, however, did 
Not live up to their treaty obligations and 
for that reason the 64th Congress enacted 
Public Law 285 authorizing the Commission 

Process claims of American nationals 
Against these governments and to use their 
Vested assets in the United States, and 
those of their corporate nationals, to apply 
toward payment. Italy paid to the United 


States an additional sum of §5 million to 


Compensate the claims against her not in- 
Cluded in the Italian peace treaty. The 

on is now processing them under 
the authority of Public Law 285. 

In our judgment the settlement of the 
Claims, which would be authorized under 
the bill, should not be delayed any. longer. 
With the passing of time the difficulties of 
establishing titles, successions and valua- 
tions keep on mounting to increase admin- 
istrative costs attending claims processing. 

For these reasons the Commission urges 
bu and favorable action on the proposed 


Aceompanying the draft bill is a section- 
by-section analysis of its provisions. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
Of the Budget that the enactment of the 
Proposed legislation would be in accord with 
the program of the President, 8 

Sincerely yours, 
WHITNEY GILLILLAND, Chairman. 


War Cuams Act AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED BY 
THE FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMIS- 
SION IN BEHALF oF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
JULY 8, 1958—SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The proposed bill amends the War Claims 
Act of 1048, as amended, (62 Stat. 1240: 50 
+ 8. C. App. 2001-2016) to provide for the 
Payment of five types of claims by nationals 
the United States arising out of World 
ar II in the European and Pacific theaters 
not heretofore compensated either in whole 
Or part, The bill also contains a technical 
dment to the Trading With the Enemy 

ae Of October 6, 1917, as amended (40 Stat. 
11; 50 U. S. C. App. 1-40) authorizing the 
de er, from time to time,-of the net liqui- 
ted proceeds of enemy assets vested there- 
under into a newly created German claims 
the tin the existing war claims fund. At 
8 same time the bill creates a Japanese 
laims account in the war claims fund into 
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which would be deposited appropriated 
Tunds up to $10 million for payment of Pa- 
cific theater claims or otherwise attributable 
to Japan. Claims arising in certain specified 
central European countries or otherwise at- 
tributable to Germany would be paid ex- 
clusively from the German claims account. 

The types of claims authorized are, briefly, 
as follows: 

1. Physical damage to or physical loss or 
destruction of property in the countries or 
areas named, occurring as a result of mili- 
tary action therein or of special measures di- 
rected against such property because of the 
enemy or alleged enemy character of the 
owner. 

2. Damage to or the loss or destruction of 
ships or ship cargoes as a result of mili- 
tary action. 

3. Net losses of maritime insurance under- 
writers incurred in the settlement of claims 
of insured losses on American-owned ships 
(not cargoes) lost, damaged, or destroyed by 
military action during World War II. 

4. Death, injury, and disability claims by 
American civilian passengers (not crew 
members] aboard torpedoed passenger ships 
in the period beginning September 1, 1939, 
and ending December 11, 1941 (date of 
German-Italian declaration of war against 
the United States). 

5. Losses- resulting from the removal of 
industrial or capital equipment in Germany 
for reparation purposes, owned by Ameri- 
cans on May 8, 1945 (termination of hos- 
tilities in Europe). f 

Payments would be made in the full 
amount of awards on death, injury, and dis- 
ability claims. Thereafter, depending upon 
the amount of money available, payments 
on other awards would be made, from time 
to time, on a previously-determined uniform 
amount not in excess of $10,000. On awards 
of more than $10,000, payments would be 
made on a prorated basis to keep within the 
Umit of funds available. 

Eligible claimants or their predecessors in 
interest, in the case of natural persons are 
required to be nationals of the United States 
on the date of the loss for which a claim 
is filed and continuously thereafter until 
the date of filing such claim. In the case 
of a person who may have lost United States 
citizenship through marriage to a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country, such person 
would be an eligible claimant if citizenship 
is yeacquired prior to the date of enactment 
of the proposed bill, and if such son 
would have been a national of the United 
States at ali times on or after the date of 
such loss if such marriage had not taken 
place. A national of the United States is 
defined as any person who is a citizen of 
the United States or who owes permanent 
allegiance to the United States, Aliens are 
expressly excluded from such definition, 

Eligible claimants, or their predecessors in 
Interest, in the case of corporations or other 
entities, under the proposed bill, are required 
to have been incorporated or otherwise or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States 
or of any State or Territory thereof or the 
District of Columbia on the date of the loss, 
damage, destruction, or removal of its prop- 
erty. In addition the proposed bill requires 
as a condition of eligibility for such corpo- 
rations or other entities that at least 50 per- 
cent of the outstanding capital stock or other 
proprietary interest in such entity was owned 
directly or indirectly by natural persons who 
could qualify as eligible claimants as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. 

These provisions ‘of eligibility follow the 
traditional and generally accepted principal 
of international law relating to the nation- 
ality of claimants asserting claims against 
governments other than their own. It is be- 
leved a strict compliance with the eligi- 
bility requirements established by interna- 
tional law is essential since the claims are 
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essentially claims against — 
ments. y foreign govern 

addition to the f - 
sions of the proposed 9 8 — — 
collateral provisions are included relating 
to the claims filing period, limitation of at- 
torneys' fees, deduction for administrative 
expenses, and similar administrative matters. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1. (The enacting clause unnum- 
bered.) Designates as title I the present 
provisions of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended (sections 1 through 17). 

Section 2. This is a technical amendment 
changing the word “act” to “title” wherever 
it appears in newly designated title 1. 

Section 3. This section adds new title II to 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, in 
proposed new sections numbered 201 through 
217. It contains all necessary provisions re- 
lating to the receipt, settlement, and pay- 
ment of claims therein authorized. These 
new sections provide as follows: 

Definitions 

Section 201. (a) This subsection defines 
the territorial limits within which compensa- 
ble war losses must have oceurred. These 
limits are the generally accepted boundaries 
of the countries named as they existed on 
December 1, 1937. Alterations in the bound- 
aries of these countries did not begin until 
1938. The countries named in subsection 
(&) are Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, the 
Free Territory of Danzig, Estonia, Germeny, 
Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. The Pacific theater areas are also spe- 
cifically defined. The Philippines and the 
island of Guam are excluded because of the 
substantial war damage compensation pre- 
viously provided for under the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act, the War Claims Act, and. 
the Guam Relief Act. 

Subsection (b). This subsection defines 
the word “Commission” to mean the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, which, in subsequent sections of the 
bill, is the agency designated to receive and 
determine the validity and amounts of 
claims filed thereunder, 

Subsection (c). This subsection defines 
the term “national of the United States” 
to mean a citizen of the United States, or 
one who owes permanent allegiance to the 
United States, in the case of a natural per- 
son, and in the case of a corporation, part- 
nership, unincorporated body, or other entity, 
such as estates of decedents, trust estates, 
foundations; fraternal orders, or societies 
organized or created under the laws of the 
United States, or any State or Territory 
thereof, including the District of Columbia, 
in which not less than 60 percent of the 
outstanding capital stock or other proprie- 
tary or similar interest is owned, directly or 
indirectly, by nationals of the United States. 
Aliens are expressly excluded from the defi- 
nition of the term “national of the United 
States.” 

Subsection (d). This subsection defines 
the term “property” to mean not only real 
estate, which, of course, includes land, build- 
ings, permanent fixtures to land or build- 
ings, but items of personal property of a 
tangible nature which can be presently 
identified, evaluated and which, in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, would normally 
be expected to have been owned by the 
claimant at the time of such loss, damage, 
or destruction. If, however, such items of 
personal property or movables were held or 
used by the claimant in carrying on a trade, 
business, or profession at the time of the 
loss, the strict requirements of identification 
and present evaluation would be waived, 
although the claimant would, nevertheless, 
be required to establish the fact that such 
property was held as inventory or employed 
in a commercial ‘or professional operation, 
Such operations would include, of course, 
the operation of a school, scientific or other 
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research facilities, and similar related activi- 
ties of a charitable or professional nature. 
Intangible property, such as rights or inter- 
ests in real estate, loss of profits or income, 
goodwill, not susceptible of precise evalua- 
tion, or where the measure of damage would 
be purely speculative, are expressly excluded 
from the definition of the term “property” 
along with all other intangibles, 
Amendment to Trading With the Enemy Act 

Section 202. This section amends section 
39 of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
October 6, 1917, as amended, by adding a 
new subsection (c) directing the Attorney 
General to cover into the Treasury all re- 
maining net proceeds of liquidated enemy 
assets, from time to time, which he may 
determine are not needed to satisfy poten- 
tial obligations under that act, such as pay- 
ment of debt claims, taxes, authorized 
returns or assets not the subject matter of 
litigation. 

War claims fund accounts 


Section 203. This section creates within 
the existing war claims fund two accounts, 
the German claims account and the Jap- 
anese claims account. Under proposed new 
subsection (c) of section 39 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, the Attorney General 
would be required to cover into the Treasury 
of the United States for deposit to the credit 
of the German claims account the net liqui- 
dated proceeds of enemy vested assets which 
would be available for authorized war dam- 
age claims arising in the European theater 
or attributable to German military action. 
Not to exceed $10 million of appropriated 
funds would be depositéd by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the credit of the Japanese 
claims account for payment of authorized 
war damage claims arising in the Pacific 
theater or attributable to military action by 
Japan. This section also contains the 
standard appropriation authorizations. The 
creation of these separate accounts in the 
war claims is essential for technical adminis- 
trative reasons. 

9 Claims authorized 


Section 204. This section contains five sub-+ 
sections, (a) through (e), each of which 
contains provisions for specific types of 
claims which the Commistion would be au- 
thorized and directed to administer, 

Subsection (a) authorizes claims arising 
from the physical damage to, or physical loss 
or destruction of (a defined term 
under the bill), which at the time of such 
damage, loss, or destruction was located in 
Albania, Austria, Czechosiovakia, Free Ter- 
ritory of Danzig, Estonia, Germany, Greece, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia, or in 
territory occupied or attacked by Imperial 
Japanese forces. In whether 
the loss occurred in any of the countries 
named, reference will be made to the bound- 
aries of such countries as they existed in 
continental Europe on December 1, 1937, in 
accordance with section 201 (a). È 

This subsection further requires that such 
loss, in Europe, shall have occurred in the 
period beginning September 1, 1939, when 
active military operations began with the 
invasion of Poland by Germany, and ending 
May 8, 1945, the day following Germany's 
unconditional surrender and the cessation of 
military operations in the European theater. 
Pacific theater losses must have occurred in 
the period beginning July 1, 1937, the ap- 
proximate beginning of full-scale military 
operations on the Asiatic mainland, and end- 
ing September 2, 1945, the date of the formal 
Japanese surrender. The loss, damage, or 
destruction in either case must have occurred 
as a direct consequence of military opera- 
tions of war or from special measures directed 
against property in the countries or terri- 
tories named, and in the respective periods 
of time specified, because of the enemy or 
alleged enemy character of the owner. 
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It is further required that the property 
forming the oe matter of a claim under 
subsection (d) of section 204 must have been 
owned directly or indirectly at the time of its 
loss, damage, or destruction by a national of 
the United States, as such term is defined in 
subsection (c) of section 201. A subsequent 
section of the bill prohibits any award unless 


the claimant and all predecessors in interest 


were nationals of the United States continu- 
ously from the date of loss to the date of 
filing the claim. a 

Subsection (b) authorizes claims by Ameri- 
can ship or cargo owners for their losses re- 
sulting from military action by Germany or 
Japan in the period September 1, 1939, to 
May 8, 1945. Marine insurers or reinsurers 
or their assignees are not eligible claimants 
under this subsection. The latter claims are 
provided for in section 203 (c). Subsection 
(b) is designed to take care of possible claims 
by self-insurers, particularly in the period, 
early in 1942 when no such insurance, either 
government or private, was avallable/ and 
where essential defense or war materials were 
being shipped abroad. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the same types 
of marine loss claims as in subsection (b) 
but only in the case of marine insurance or 
reinsurance underwriters who suffered net 
losses on policies underwritten for American 
hulls during the same period, September 1, 
1939, to May 8, 1945. Except for a short 
period, early in 1942, such insurance was 
otherwise available. The underwriters were 
particularly depended upon, during this pe- 
riod, for insurance coverage. Thus they pre- 
vented any substantial diminution in the 
flow of war materials and supplies abroad. 
Under this subsection the companies would 
Mle, not a subrogees but as direct claimants 
for net losses which they sustained, in other 
words, for the difference between their ag- 
gregate premium receipts on all such policies, 
under which the insured was a national of 
the United States, and the aggregate of in- 
demnity payments after deducting expenses. 

Subsection (d) authorizes death, injury, 
and property loss claims by American civil- 
lan passengers aboard commercial vessels re- 
sulting from German or Japanese attack 
on the high seas, Such death, injury, or 
loss must have occurred in the period be- 
ginning September 1, 1939, just prior to 
the sinking of the S. S. Athenia on Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, and ending December 11, 
1941, the date upon which Germany and 
Italy declared war on the United States. 
It is believed no such vessels carrying Amer- 
ican civilian passengers were sunk or de- 
stroyed by enemy action after that date, 
and in any event, there were ample deter- 
rents to civilian travel in the period of open 
hostilities. American passengers on such 
vessels prior to the war, as in the case of 
Americans killed or injured on the Athenia, 
were the unwitting victims of enemy attack, 
a risk which they did not knowingly as- 
sume. 

Death claims by eligible survivors would 
be payable only to the surviving widow, hus- 
band, children, or parents of the deceased 
as in the case of similar claims under other 
sections of the War Claims Act. Claims for 
personal injuries, however, following the 
general rule of law governing survival of 
actions, would not inure to the benefit of 
any particular survivors if the injured claim- 
ant dies while his claim was pending, or 
prior to an award, or if his death was not 
directly attributable to injuries sustained in 
the manner and in the period specified 
above. 

Property loss claims by such American 
passengers would be confined to property as 
that term is defined in section 201 (d). It 
would be property normally expected to be 
in the claimant’s possession at the time of 
loss.. For the most part these claims will 
not be large dollarwise 4nd will include tug- 
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gage, personal belongings, and the like. 
Whatever the property may be, appropriate 
proofs of ownership, identification and value 
will, of course, be required. 

Subsection (e) provides for the very few 
but meritorious claims resulting from the 
removal from Western Germany \of Ameri- 
can-owned industrial and capital equipment 
for reparation purposes. These removals 
were authorized by the Potsdam and Paris 
Reparations Agreements. There were no com- 
parable removals in the case of Japan, In 
a very real sense these removals were tanta- 
mount to the physical destruction of such 
property and, therefore, properly regarded as 
war claims. Whether any particular items 
were removed for reparation purposes would 
obviously require appropriate documenta- 
tion, Including proof of the consent for its 
removal by the Allied Control Council, the 
Allied Control Authority, or the United 
States zone commander, and proof that such 
removal resulted In a measurable loss to the 
claimant. 


Transfers and assignments 


Section 205. This section would permit the 
filing of a claim under subsection (a) oF 
(b) of section 204 (property damage and 
direct ship or cargo loss claims) by the 
original owner of the property notwithstand- 
ing the sale or assignment for value of such 
property subsequent to its damage or 1085. 
It would also permit claims to be filed by 
assignees to whom a claim had been as- 
signed for value under subsection (a), (b). 
or (e) of section 204 at any time prior to 
the enactment of proposed title II of the 
act. The rules of eligibility and entitlement 
to an award, in the case of such assignees, 
would, of course, remain unchanged. 

Nationality of claimant 


Section 206. This section prohibits the al- 
lowance of any claim unless the claimant and 
all predecessors in interest were nationals of 
the United States on the date of the 1055, 
and continuously thereafter until the date 
the claim was filed with the Commission. 
The only exception is in the case of a married 
woman claimant who may have lost her 
United States citizenship between these tw? 
dates under earlier immigration laws, solely 
by reason of marriage to an alien but who 
reacquired such citizenship prior to the date 
of enactment of proposed title II. 

Claims of stockholders 


Section 207. This section prohibits claims 
based upon any interest, direct or indirect, 
in a corporation or other entity qualified to 
receive an award under proposed title IT in 
its own right. If any corporation or other 
entity is not eligible as a claimant, as in 
the case of a forelgn or alien-owned cor- 
poration, partnership, or entity, claims are 
authorized under this section by American 
stockholders or other American owners of 4 
proprietary or similar interest in such entity 
to the extent of their interest, and if at 
least 25 percent of such interest in such en- 
tities has been owned, directly or indirectly, 
and continuously from the date of the loss 
tothe date of the claim by nationals of the 
United States who would be qualified to re- 
celve an award on any claim filed pursuant 
to proposed title II. The basic purpose 
this section is to ayoid the undue adminis- 
trative burden of receiving and settling 
claims based upon a relatively minute in- 
terest in a foreign or allen-owned corpora- 
tion whose property may have been damaged 
or destroyed or removed for reparation 
purposes. 

Deductions in making awards 


Section 208. This section specifically re- 
quires the Commission to take into account 
and to reduce any proposed award in the 
amount of any compensation or relmburse- 
ment received by the claimant from any 
source whatsoever for the same loss with 
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respect to which a proposed award Is made. 
In other words, the purpose of this section 
re to prevent any double benefits for the same 
oss. 

Consolidated awards 

Section 208. This section permits the is- 
suance of one award in favor of several indi- 
viduals who may have a joint interest in 

“any one claim. It is designed primarily to 
take care of those cases where the original 
owner of the property, forming the subject 
matter of a claim, may have died subsequent 
to the loss. 

Certain awards prohibited 

Section 210. This section prohibits the is- 
suance of an award in favor of any claimant 
who may have been convicted of treason or 
any other crime involving disloyalty to the 
United States: It would also prohibit awards 
in favor of any claimant whose claim under 
Proposed title II is within the scope of title 
III of the International Claims Settlement 
Act. Title III of that act, which is presently 
administered by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, permits claims similar to 
those authorized under proposed title II of 
the War Claims Act, to be filed for certain 
war losses that may have occurred with 
respect to property situated at the time in 
Countries or territories named in section 
201 (a) of proposed title II. 

Certain claimants, under title IIT of the 
International Claims Settlement Act, could, 
Conceivably, obtain full compensation for 
their war losses, occurring in Greece, for 
example, if permitted to file claims under 
that act as well as under the proposed 
Amendments to the War Claims Act. This 
Possible result would occur largely in con- 
nection with damages caused by Italy in 
any of the countries so named. This pro- 
vision is necessary, therefore, to prevent 
duplication of claims and discrimination 
Against claimants who could not qualify 
under these 2 amendments to the 
War Claims , as in the case of those 
Claiming recoveries for war losses occurring 
in Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania which, 
Unlike Greece, are not named in the present 
bill. By virtue of this provision, title III of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, and proposed title II of 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, are 
expressly made mutually exclusive. 

Certification of ewards 

Section 211, This section requires the 
Commission to certify all awards to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment in 
United States currency and specifically re- 
Quires that awards on European theater 
Claims or attributable to military action by 

y shall be certified for payment 
from the German claims account while 
Pacific theater claims or those attributable 
tó military action by Japan shall be certi- 
fied for payment from the Japanese claims 
account. Thus the funds for payment of 
Claims will not become commingled. ‘The 
effect of this section, further, will be the 
Separation into two claims of any claim in- 
volving losses in both theaters. 


Claim filing period 

Section 212. This section requires the 
Commission to give public notice of the time 
When, and the limit of time within which 
Buch claims may be filed. This limit may 
not be more than 18 months after such 
Publication. The date of publication may 
not be more than 60 days after enactment 
Of the bill or of legislation making appro- 
Priations for administrative expenses. 

Claims settlement period 

Section 213. “This section requires the 

mmission to complete its affairs, in other 
Words, to terminate settlement of all claims 
Under proposed title II, not later than 5 
years after enactment of initial legislation 
appropriating funds for the Commission’s ex- 
Penses for carrying out its functions under 
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such title. It is expressly provided that the 
life of the Commission itself will not be af- 
fected by this provision. 

Payment of awards, priorities, limitations 

Section 214. This section directs payment 
of all awards certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be paid out of the German 
claims account in the case of European 
theater claims and the Japanese claims ac- 
count in the case of Pacific theater claims 
in accordance with a proposed schedule of 
priorities uniform as to both types of pay- 
ments. Under such schedule, awards based 
upon claims for deaths or injuries would be 
paid in full. All other awards would be paid 
by uniform installments, from time to time, 
not to exceed $10,000 in the aggregate. 
Where an award, or the balance-due on an 
award, is less than any current installment, 
the award or the balance due thereon would 
be paid in full. Payments in excess of 
$10,000, on account of awards in excess of 
that amount, would be ratably proportioned 
to keep within the limits of funds available 
for the making of such payments. 

The remainder of this section deals with 
more or less technical provisions in con- 
nection with the actual payment of awards 
except subsection (e) which provides that 
the payment of any award which ts not paid 
in full will permit the claimant, or award 
holder, to look for full payment at some 
time in the future. 

Fees of attorneys and agents 

Section 215: This section restricts the fees 
of attorneys, agents, or any other representa- 
tive of a claimant for services rendered in his 
behalf in connection with any claim, to an 
amount not to exceed 10 percent of the 
amount paid pursuant to any award that 
may be made. This provision follows the 
usual practice of the Government in lim- 
iting fees or compensation of representatives 
acting in behalf of claimants under similar 
circumstances. It will be noted that the 
limitation is based not upon the amount of 
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the award, which could greatly exceed the . 


amount of actual payments, but upon the 
total amount paid pursuant to an award, 
The demand or receipt of any greater per- 
centage would constitute a misdemeanor 
under the express provisions of the bill, 
subject to the payment of a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment of not more 
than 12 months; or both. 
Application of other laws 

Section 216: This section makes applicable 
to proposed title II certain administrative 
provisions of the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, as 
follows: 

WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Section 2 (b), first sentence, authorizes the 
Commission to prescribe necessary rules and 
regulations and to delegate functions to any 
Commission member, officer or employee. 

Section 2 (e) authorizes, for the purpose 
of any hearing, examination, or investigation, 
the issuance of subpenas requiring the ap- 
pearance of witnesses or production of docu- 
ments with related provisions as to witness 
fees and mileage. 

Section 11 requires appropriate notice to 
claimants of the approval or denial of their 
claims and the amount of awards, author- 
izes hearings with respect to claims and the 
subsequent affirmation or revision by the 
Commission of its original action. This sec- 
tion also provides that the action of the 
Commission in allowing or denying any 
claim should be final and conclusive on all 
questions of law and fact and not subject to 
review by any other Official of the United 
States or by any court. It is deemed es- 
sential that this finality clause be applicable 
with respect to the claims program author- 
ized in proposed title II. In the absence of 
such a provision the program could not be 
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completed within the 5-year limitation 
period and the funds avallable for payment 
of claims could be seriously jeopardized. It 
should be borne in mind that no vested prop- 
erty rights are involved in the determina- 
tions of the Commission in any claim filed 
under proposed title II. Such-rights as may 
be created would be purely statutory in 
nature. Payments on awards would be 
clearly gratuities.. Claimants will have, un- 
der proposed title II and the incorporated 
provisions of title I, ample safeguards in the 
presentation of their claims and the fair and 
equitable determination of their entitlement 
to an award, This provision is not at all 
unusual in situations of this kind. It means, 
simply, that the Commission will not have 
jurisdiction of a permanent nature with re- 
spect to any particular claim, 
INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT 

Subsections (e), (d), (e), and (f) of sec- 
tion 7 of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act relate to payment of awards cér- 
tified by the Commission where the payee 
is under a legal disability or is deceased or, 
if a corporation or partnership, is liquidated. 
This section also relates to payments to re- 
ceivers or trustees and to assignees of an 
award. These provisions are necessary be- 
cause of the possible change of circum- 
stances that may occur between the issu- 
ance and certification of an award and the 
actual payment thereof. Although there is. 
a relatively short timelag, it frequently oc- 
curs that one in whose fayor an award is 
made may have died before payment can be 
effected. It is conceivable too, because of 
the schedule of deferred payments provided 
for in the bill, that the timelag between an 
award and payment may extend over sev- 
eral years. This makes all the more im- 
portant, provisions of the nature above de- 
scribed. „ 
Transfer of records 

Section 217. This section simply makes it 
clear that any records, files or documents 
in the possession of the Department of State 
which have a bearing on any claim filed 
under proposed title II will be available, 
upon request, to the Commission for the 
purpose of enabling the Commission to 
carry out its functions with respect to such 
claim or claims. 

The final section of the bill itself, num- 
bered section 4 is the usual severability 
clause by virtue of which the entire act 
will not be held invalid if only one provi- 
sion thereof is found to be invalid. 


Our Official National Anthem Is The 
Star-Spangled Banner, Thanks to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
The Star-Spangled Banner again in the 
newspapers of the country due to legis- 
lative efforts to change the music of our 
national anthem, the following article 
appeared in the July 1958 issue of the 
VFW magazine entitled “Our Official 
National Anthem (Thanks to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars).“ This article 
reveals the part played by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States in 
the early thirties in having The Star- 
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Spangled Banner adopted as our na- 
tional anthem. 
Our OFFICIAL NATIONAL ANTHEM (THANKS TO 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS) 
(By Ross Phillips) 

The Star-Spangled Banner is in the news 
headlines again. This time, it all started 
when a Virginia high school principal wrote 
his Congressman requesting an official ver- 
sion of the national anthem. 

In compliance with the request, Repre- 
sentative Jor. T. BROYHILL began a search. 
He found that although there are 171 ver- 
sions of the song on file at the Library of 
Congress, there is no official version. 80 
Congressman BroyHm.t had the National 
Music Council prepare a version, standard- 
izing the punctuation, wording, etc., which 
he hopes to have Congress adopt as the 
official concept of our national anthem. 

HERBERT ZELENKO, New York, has again 
raised the question of whether certain notes 
in the song shouldn't be changed to make it 
more singable. To this effect he has sub- 
mitted a simplified arrangement by Paul 
Taubman, of CBS, which lowers the difficult 
high notes. 

Miss Lucy Monroe, who has sung the an- 
them more than 5,000 times at important 
functions, including several VFW national 
conventions, favors the change so the public 
won't have to skip the high notes. 

The news stories about these proposed 
changes have served to remind the public 
of the glorious history of the song. But few 
of the stories mention that it was the 
VFW, in 1931, that was responsible for 
getting Key's immortal work officially 
adopted as our national anthem. 

In view of the song's history, one would 
not think that getting Congress to approve 
such a measure would be much of a task. 
As early as 1817, just 3 years after being 
written, the stirring hymn was already con- 
sidered one of our best national songs. In 
the years following the War Between the 
States, the song was more and more recog- 
nized as our anthem. By 1903, the Army and 
Navy had adopted it as official, and in 1916 
President Wilson proclaimed it to be the 
United States national anthem. 

But it was not until 1931 that Congress 
passed the bill making it a law of the land— 
and then only after an intensive 2-year 
campaign by the VFW, spearheaded by the 
late Comrade Walter Irving Joyce, national 
patriotic instructor. 

Strange as it may seem, there have always 
been groups in this country opposed to The 
Star-Spangled Banner. Some of these peo- 
ple are international minded and object to 
anything nationalistic. Some are pacifists 
and feel that the song is too militant. Others 
feel that, deriving from an old English waltz 
(To Anacreon in Heaven), the music is not 
militant enough. Some—as the news head- 
ines prove—just don't like the song, claim- 
ing it is too hard to sing. 

In 1928, aware of these antagonistic feel- 
ings, Joyce conceived the idea of having the 
anthem legally adopted by an act of Con- 
gress. This, he felt, would do just honor to 
the song and would protect it from any fu- 
ture desecration. ; 

As the VFW national patriotic instructor, 
Joyce talked over his idea of a campaign 
with the then commander in chief, Frank T. 
Strayer, since deceased, and other top VFW 
officials. They voiced enthusiastic approval 
and pledged the wholehearted support of the 
organization? In a very short time, the move- 
ment, known as the VFW Star-Spangled Ban- 
her campaign, was underway. - 

As a first step, Joyce got Congressman 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, himself a VFW 
raember, to introduce the bill in the 69th 
Congress. However, because Congress was 
more concerned with other matters, no prog- 
ress was made during that session. 
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In the 70th Congress, at Joyce’s request, 
Congressman J. Charles Linthicum intro- 
duced a similar bill. Linthicum was an ap- 
propriate sponsor because he hailed from 
Baltimore, site of Fort McHenry, where the 
flag that inspired the song had flown. 

After having the bill introduced, the next 
step was a hearing before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee to present the merits of 
the bill, This was a crucial link in the 
legislative chain, so Joyce laid his plans well. 

It had already been decided that the most 
persuasive weapon would be a petition from 
the American public, with thousands of sig- 
natures testifying to the popularity of the 
measure. To accomplish this, Joyce had 
blank petition forms, with explanatory let- 
ters, sent to every VFW post and auxiliary. 
He sent similar forms to all other veteran 
and patriotic groups, requesting their sup- 
port. Now it was up to the individuals at 
the post level to get those signatures—as 
many as they could. 

They did the job magnificently. The 
signed petitions began to arrive at the 
VFW National Americanization Committee’s 
headquarters in torrents. When the final 
count was made, more than 5 million sig- 
natures had been obtained Including those of 
26 governors and many Members of Con- 
gress. It was a feat without parallel in the 
history of any veteran organization, 

Meanwhile, enemies of the bill were also 
at work. One group, claiming that Amer- 
ica’s children did not like the song, took a 
nationwide poll of schoolchildren, asking for 
their opinions. To the pollsters’ surprise, 
the youth of America voted 2-to-1 in favor 
of the Star-Spangled Banner. This was ad- 
ditional ammunition for the VFW. 

The hearing before the House Judiciary 
Committee, which would decide the imme- 
diate fate of the bill, was called for Janu- 
ary 31, 1930. For propaganda purposes to 
tangibly demonstrate the public’s enthusi- 
asm for the bill—Joyce staged a giant patri- 
otic conference the evening before the hear- 
ing. The conference was held at DAR 
headquarters in Washington, and delegates 
from more than 80 organizations attended. 
These delegates represented an aggregate 
membership of more than 15 million 
Americans—all in favor of the bill. No pub- 
lic servant could fail to be impressed by 
such a showing. 

The following day, armed with the peti- 
tions, Captain Joyce appeared before the 
committee. To leave nothing undone, Joyce 
had arranged for the United States Navy 
Band to be present to play the song. Also, 
to counteract the charge that the song was 
difficult to sing, an arrangement was pre- 
sented showing that the melody could be 
sung with ease if simply transposed to a 
lower key. As proof, Mrs, Elsie Jorss Reilly, 
noted soloist and a VFW auxiliary member, 
sang the anthem, accompanied by the Navy 
Band. The demonstration was a brilliant 
success and the bill went before the House. 

In spite of the remarkable presentation, 
enemies of the bill still managed to keep it 
from coming to a vote for almost a month. 
Finally, on February 21, after more work by 
Joyce, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously approved the measure. Next step: 
The Senate and another tough battle. 

On reaching the Senate the bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Library. Fear- 
ful that the measure might die here, Joyce 
kept working behind the scenes, bending 
every effort to have the bill reported out of 
committee before the June adjournment. 
Despite his efforts, no action was taken. 
Nothing more could be done now until Con- 
gress reassembled the following December. 

As soon as the Congress reconvened, Joyce 
and his coworkers resumed their activities. 
As à result of their bringing every kind of 
pressure to bear, the bill was finally reported 
favorably by the Library Committee and en- 
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tered on the Senate Calendar. This was in 
February 1931, more than a year since the 
dramatic House Judiciary Committee hear- 
ing. But victory was now in sight; all that 
remained was to have the bill passed by the 
Senators and sent to the President. 

This proved to be not so simple. Each 
time the bill came up for discussion, a group 
of five Senators opposed discussion, thus pre- 
venting it from coming to a vote. 

Captain Joyce, a Spanish-American War 
veteran with years of military command ex- 
perience, was not about to admit defeat at 
this late date. Accompanied by the chair- 
man of the VFW legislative committee, he 
called In person upon each of the five re- 
calcitrant Senators. With masterful persua- 
sion, the two men succeeded in overcoming 
every objection the lawmakers could produce. 

Finally, on March 8, 1931, the last day of 
the session, the bill was presented to the 
Senate for action. They approved it unani- 
mously. The next day President Hoover 
signed it into law, and the United States 
now had an official national anthem, 

Adoption of the Star-Spangled Banner as 
our national anthem was a great victory for 
the VFW. It was an even greater victory 
for Comrade Walter Irving Joyce, an out- 
standing patriot who fervently believed in 
God and Country—and the Star-Spangled 
Banner, 
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Known but to God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by Mr. Wiliam H. McIntyre, 
president-elect of the Society of Ameri- 
can Legion Founders. Mr. McIntyre 
spoke on June 11 before the Veterans of 
the National Guard and Naval Militia, 
Inc., in the 69th Regiment Armory, New 
York City. 

KNOWN BUT TO Gop 


I am a member of Metropolitan Post 
American Legion and was privileged to re- 
ceive from the Secretary of the Army on 
behalf of the Armed Forces of the United 
States an invitation to attend the burial 
of the two unknown Americans in Arling- 
ton Cemetery, May 30, 1958. It had also 
been my privilege to be present at the inter- 
ment of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I on November 11, 1921. 

When World War I terminated, our illus- 
trious dead were returned to America. They 
came to Hoboken, N. J., in the Port of New 
York. When these bodies arrived, the 
caskets were placed on the piers. There was 
a short service and taps was sounded by a 
sergeant bugler of the 69th Regiment, New 
York. In all, the number of dead from 
World War I numbered 21,000. 

After World War II, the Government set 
up the National Graves Registration and 
Memorial plan for repatriation of our war 
dead. The object of this plan was to fulfill 
an obligation to our departed comrades, to 
assist the relatives, and to carefully safe- 
guard the interest of deceased veterans. 

In September 1949, I was present when 
the first of our dead were exhumed at St. 
Laurent Cemetery in France for return to 
the United States. In all, 156,000 were re- 
turned. 

When the Korean dead were brought back, 
they came to the Port of San Francisco, 
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Calif., and all bodies being returned to the 
next of kin east of the Mississippi River 
came to the Army base in Brooklyn, N. T. 
In round numbers 19,000 were received here. 

Despite the hour of day or the weather 
conditions, the speaker never missed a service 
for all these dead. 

On May 29, 1958, at 3 p. m. a wreath was 
placed under the dome in the Rotunda of 
the Capitol on behalf of the Society of Ameri- 
can Legion Founders. <As bearer of this 
Wreath, I was escorted by an Army General 
und a Navy Commander to the caskets and 
Placed the wreath, After a short prayer and 
& salute, the bearer retired. 

These bodies lay in the Rotunda for 2 days 
until May 30th at 1 p. m. when the funeral 
procession started for Arlington Cemetery: 
The caskets were carried down the long 
flight of steps on the east portico of the 
Capitol through an honor cordon to the 
calissons drawn by matched gray horses that 
were to carry them down Constitution Ave- 
nue and across the Memorial Bridge to the 
cemetery where there are now 92,000 interred. 
Both. this avenue and the bridge were lined 
by contingents of the different branches of 
the Armed Forces, While the funeral cor- 
tege- moved in slow cadence, the howitzers, 
located in the Washington Monument Park, 
boomed their salutes every minute until the 
cemetery was reached. These caissons were 
Preceded by quotas of troops from every 
branch of the Armed Forces and from West 
Point, Annapolis, Air Force, and Coast Guard, 
Service academies that marched up the slop- 
ing hills of Arlington Cemetery past the 
monument dedicated by Canada to the Amer- 
icans who served in their forces during 
World War I to the grove of beech trees in 
front of the Memorial Amphitheater. After 
the caissons, rode the Vice President of the 
United States. The long march, the tense- 
ness of the occasion, and the rigid discipline 
of standing at attention in the hot weather 
took its toll as there were a number of heat 
Prostration casualties, 

Prior to the arrival of the President, 15 of 
the Nation's newest jets and bombers roared 
Overhead, One jet missing from the forma- 
tion, was back at Bolling Air Force Base, 
The missing buddy was draped In black, 

At 3 o'clock the President came to the 
apse platform, The program in the Na- 
vo Memorial Amphitheater was as fol- 

WB: 

1. National anthem, 

2. Invocation. 

3. Trumpet call—2 minutes silence. 

4. Song by the audience—America the 
Beautiful. 

5. The presentation of the Medals of 
Honor by President Eisenhower, who said, 
“On behalf of a grateful people, I present 
Medals of Honor to these two unknowns 
Who gave their lives for the United States 
of America.” 

6. A choral group of the United States 
Army Corps rendered On Bended Knee. 

7. The psalm of the day by the Chaplain 
of the United States Air Force, 

8. A musical selection—23d Psalm by a 
Member of the United States Marine Band. 

9, Scripture lesson by Chief of Chaplains, 
United States Air Force. 

10. A musical selection: Dirge for Two 
Veterans. 

11, Benediction by Chief Chaplain, United 
States Navy. : 

12. Postlude, United States Marine Band. 

The caskets were conveyed to the crypts 
On either side of the Unknown Soldier's 
Tomb and there prayers were said by the 
chaplains for the Catholic, Jewish, and Prot- 
estant faiths, The President then placed 
his wreath. The salute of 21 was 
fired and taps blown. This concluded the 
services at Arlington Cemetery. : 

On May 31, at 11 a. m., the national com- 
Mander of the American Legion presented 
three distinguished service medals of that 
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organization on the unknown Americans of 
World War I, II, and Korea, 

At 2:20 p. m., the medallion of the So- 
ciety of American Legion Founders was con- 
ferred at the Tomb of the Unknowns for 
these veterans of World War I, II. and Ko- 
rea. The prayer said under the dome of the 
Capitol was repeated. 

“With bowed heads, oh gentlest heart of 
Jesus, have mercy on the souls of our de- 
parted comrades. Oh merciful Saviour, send 
Thy angels to conduct them to the place of 
refreshment, light, and peace. Amen.” 

After the salute the medallion was ac- 
cepted by the Superintendent of the Arling- 
ton National Cemetery and placed in the 
museum off the plaza. As bearer of the 
medallion, I was escorted by the honor guard 
to the tomb and to the museum. 

Gathered in the amphitheater were the 
country’s leading citizens and military lead- 
ers, representatives of foreign governments, 
veterans, patriotic, religious, and civic or- 
ganizations, and private citizens. With these 
interments, the country’s shrine through 
her military dead becomes known as the 
Tomb of the Unknowns, 

WILIA H. MCINTYRE, 
President-Elect, The Society 
of American Legion Founders. 


The Local Method 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, at the conclusion of the con- 
ference on the rural development pro- 
gram held at Memphis, June 16 and 17, 
1958, The Commercial Appeal carried 
an editorial which I wish to call to the 


“attention of the Members of Congress. 


It helps point up the importance of local 
leadership and the need for adjustment 
to the kind of rural life which is fast 
developing. Note the statement in the 
editorial: 

Most of the people involved think of 
themselves as farmers, although rural 
life is only in part agricultural. It in- 
cludes those with 1 foot on the land and 
the other on a payroll 

The complete editorial follows: 

Tun Loca METHOD 

Preliminary reports from 100 counties 
with programs for better rural life are com- 
ing into a national conference in Memphis, 
In each county those responsible for the ex- 
periments probably have had triumphs and 
disappointments which will guide future ef- 
forts in other counties, but we call especial 
attention to Hardin County, Tenn., the pilot 
county nearest Memphis. 

It seems to us that Hardin County people 
have done a noteworthy thing in finding 
local answers. Where else would there be 


equal opportunity for a catfish derby as a 


month-long attraction to the money of 
tourists and sportsmen? Would any other 
county undertake to make the green pepper 
a commercial crop? Is it likely that many 
counties in which timber occupies nearly 
six acres out of each 10 would try a rapid 
shift from volunteer trees to pines? 

In each of these instances, it seems to us, 
Hardin County has searched for something 
distinctive and built on it, rather than hop- 
ing some overall national program would fit. 


— ` 
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Such a local approach is what was hoped 
for. True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, says, “Local leaders haye been or- 
ganizing the type of rural development pro- 
grams which are best suited to local condi- 
tions and needs,” 

Some of the changes found useful in one 
county will also be useful in many others, 
such as the shift from the lard-type hogs 
producing the meat people used to want to 
the leaner hogs with the meat today's shop- 
pers buy. There is a great deal of woody land 
on which pines would earn more money, An 
industrial payroll is helpful any place. 

But the virtue of this rural life method, as 
exemplified in Hardin County, is the search 
by local people for their own methods of sup- 
porting a better life. This is the way to find 
people with special abilities, land, and re- 
sources especially useful for a particular pur- 
pose, and methods tallormade for that spe- 
cific situation, 

Most of the people involved think of them- 
selves as farmers, although rural lite is only 
in part agricultural. It includes those with 
one foot on the land and the other on-a pay- 
roll. It includes those totally dependent on 
a paycheck, although the house is out of 
town. It includes the retired, 

This is a rural life of many differences from 
a few generations ago. If it is to continue 
to be a good life we expect there are golng 
to be many different local methods of en- 
couraging its strength, 


Nixon Defines Ethics on Gifts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
within the past few weeks a creat deal 
of discussion concerning the proper role 
of Federal officials in respect to the 
American people has been brought to 
public attention. Even disregarding the 
important question of whether or not 
this investigation is not motivated by 
political considerations, the basic issues 
involved seem to me to be quite clear. 

Ours is a republican form of govern- 
ment, a representative democracy in 
which sovereignty resides in the people, 
with the administration of government 
lodged in officers elected by and repre- 
senting the people. My very title, Rep- 

~resentative, implies the solemn respon- 
sibility I owe to those persons of the 
17th Ohio District whom I am privileged 
to represent in the Congress of the 
United States. I have a definite obliga- 
tion—and so do all others who hold 
public office—to act as a liaison between 
our citizens and the sprawling Federal 
bureaucracy which surrounds them on 
every side. : 


It is my solemn duty to seek for my 
constituents information, fair treatment, 
and-prompt attention to their needs in 
every way which does not conflict with 
the general interest. To do otherwise 
would be an unpardonable breach of 
that responsibility which they have 
vested in me, and I will continue to do 
everything within my legitimate author- 
ity to be of service to the people of my 
congressional district. 
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In return for this service, my only 
personal benefits will continue to be the 
many warm and lasting friendships, 
based on trust and confidence, which 
have developed as a result of being able 
to help those in need, and the satisfac- 
tion of fulfilling the job I was freely 
elected to do. 

Because I have found it so stimulating 
and reassuring, I have asked permission 
to include in the Recorp the views of the 
Vice President on this most important 
subject, as they appear in the following 
editorial: 

Nixon DEFINES Erxics on GIFTS 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Wasnincton.—Vice President Nixon has 
biown a bit of reason into the present frantic 
controversy over calls and letters from Mem- 
bers of Congress and the White House to 
Government regulatory agencies. 

Mr. Nrxon, in an interview with repofters 
in Portland, Maine, asserted that Members 
of Congress had a duty to perform in seeking 
information for their constituents, and fair 
treatment, from these agencies. 

He indicated that the White House staff 
has a similar duty toward citizens who ap- 
‘peal to it. 

To do otherwise, Mr. Nixon contended, 
would be to leave constituents and citizens 
zone and the same thing—to the sole juris- 
diction and mercy of a bureaucracy. 

On the other hand, the Vice President 
stated specifically and clearly the limits of 
such interference or appeals to the regula- 

tory agencies. 

In the first place, the determining factor 
must be whether public interest would suf- 
fer from intervention by Congressmen and 
the White House. 

Second, the Congressman or member of 
the White House staff asking information or 
for interviews with agency members would 
be acting improperly if he were to benefit 
personally from this intervention. 

For example, if he were to get stock, or 
A he or members of his family were finan- 
cially involved in a concern for which he 
intervened. 

The Vice President also dealt with the 
matter of gifts to men in public office. He 
treely admitted that public officials are fre- 
quently confronted with decisions to accept 
or not to accept hospitality and gifts. He 
gaid this: 

“If the gift is given because of the office 
you hold, and if, in your opinion, there is 
no question of the gift being given in order 
to obtain some action on your part, then that 
is acceptable. 

“On the other hand, if there is a question 
of ulterior motives, then you must turn it 
down. It isn't a question of gifts received. 
The question is what was done—did the 
public interest suffer, and if it did then 
action should be taken.” 

Mr, Nixon was speaking, of course, in the 
Ught of the investigation now -being made 
by the House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight—an investigation to determine 
whether improper pressure is brought to 
bear on the Government agencies and 
whether these agencies have yielded to pres- 
sure. 8 

The investigation has been highlighted 
dy that Sherman Adams, assistant 
to the President, sought to obtain favors 
from the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for a 
long-time friend and New England indus- 
trialist, Bernard Goldfine, from whom Adams 
accepted a vicuna coat, an oriental rug and 
hotel expenses running to $2,000. 

Adams has testified under oath that he 
neither sought nor obtained favors from 
these Government agencies—and the eyi- 
dence so far given bears out his contention. 


Whether Goldfine expected anything dif- 
ferent is another question. 

President Eisenhower has declared his 
complete faith in the integrity of Adams. 

Also, during the course of the House com- 
mittee'’s hearings, the names of several Sen- 
ators have come into the testimony as hay- 
ing written letters or sought interviews for 
their constituents, particularly in connection 
with the award of television channels, in 
which their constituents were interested. 

One development was that Chairman 
Hangts of the House investigating commit- 
tee had written a letter May 7 to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission regarding 
a pending application for a radio license in 
Pine Bluff, Ark, in which a citizen of his 
State was interested. = 

Chairman Harris has insisted that there 
was nothing wrong with his writing this 
letter, that- he asked nothing wrong. . 

If, however, it is wrong for other high 
officials to write letters to these commissions, 
as it bas been charged in the hearings of 
Adams, because the mere writing was an 
exercise of influence—improper, of course 
Harris’ letter could fall Into the same cate- 


ory: 

For surely no man is at present in a 
stronger position to exert, influence over 
these regulatory bodies than Harris. He 
holds a vertiable meat ax over their heads. 

The writing of the letter seems naive in 
view of all the excitement over the investi- 
gation. 

Under Vice President Nrxon’s contention, 
there is nothing wrong in Chairman Harris’ 
letterwriting to the FCC, unless there is 
some benefit or favor to accrue, because 
of an exertion of influence by Harats. 

There is nothing to show that Harris 
asked a favor or obtained one. 

Like Harris, Sherman Adams has insisted 
he sought no favors for Goldfine and got 
him none. 

Adams is being investigated. Harris is 
not, nor are the Members of the Senate who 


wrote letters to the FCC. 


If there is to be a standard of procedure 
set for members of the White House staff, 
a similar standard should apply to Members 
of Congress. 


Address by Hon. Frank Carlson Before 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
ZIN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the Recorp, a speech 
by Senator Frank CARLSON before the 
annual meeting of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress held in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In this speech, Senator CARL= 
son points up the need of a proper de- 
velopment of our own natural resources 
which I am sure will be interesting to 
the membership of both Houses. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH sy Hon. Frank CARLSON BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING oF THE NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND HARBORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 15, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of 

addressing the officers, members and friends 

of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at your annual meeting. 

The Nation is indebted to you and your 
organization for your constructive and con- 
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tinued efforts in behalf of a program of river 
basin development. 

It is a pleasure to appear here as a member 
of the United States Senate, where you have 
many friends. 

I am not a stranger in your field of en- 
deavor. During the 74th and 75th Con- 
gresses I was a member of the Flood Control 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
which at that time was under the able lead- 
ership of one of the enthusiastic and able 
supporters of river basin development, the 
Honorable Will Whittington, of Mississippi. 

It was during the 75th Congress in 1936— 
and during my service on the Flood Control 
Committee—that our committee wrote, and 
Congress passed, the first general Flood Con- 
trol Act, which established this program on 
& nationwide basis, 

Since that time, much progress has been 
made. About 500 projects have been com- 
pleted or placed in partial operation for 
fiood-control purposes and it is estimated 
that these projects have prevented flood 
damages totaling $8%4 billion—about twice 
the total Federal appropriation for construc- 
tion of flood-control projects, including 
those multiple-purpose power projects which 
also serve flood-control purposes. 

Even with this commendable progress, the 
fact that flood disasters still occur is not an 
indictment of the effectiveness of projects 
that are in operation. Instead, I would em- 
phasize we are not progressing fast enough’ 
with our program of control of water runoff 
in the Nation's watersheds, 

The geography of the United States pre- 
disposes this Nation to several difficult prob- 
lems in water development policy. 

First, the existence of huge river basins, 
like that of the Missouri, confronts the coun- 
try with problems of physical coordination 
and with the need for installations designed 
to cope with sheer size, 

Second, we are faced with physical ex- 
tremes. We have great areas of this Nation 
with deficlent rainfall throughout extensive 
areas of otherwise usable land—then we 
have periods of intensive rainfall of great 
volume during exceptional storms and sud- 
den changes in air-mass movement offering 
great contrasts in humidity and tempera- 
ture. These changing physical features can 
spell drought or flood, prosperity or disaster 
for many Americans, 

As our population increases—and it is 
increasing rapidly—it is essential that we 
accelerate our program of control of water 
runoff for beneficial uses and I urge that 
your organization exert every effort to in- 
form the people of the approaching needs 
for increased water supply. 

In my opinion, the public does not have 
full comprehension of the nature and ex- 
tent of our future needs in this field, 

As evidence of this great increasing need. 
we are presently consuming fresh water at 
the rate of about 200 billion gallons a day. 

Hydrologists estimate that by 1975—17 
years from now—we will be consuming water 
at the rate of 400 billion gallons a day, 
or an increase of 100 percent. 

At present we have areas in the United 
States where the water supply is already 
deficient. We have great areas in this Na- 
tion where we have periods of heavy rainfall 
and then periods of extreme droughts, In 
these areas it is essential that we conserve 
the water runoff for beneficial uses during 
the perlods of insufficient rainfall. 

I have stressed the need for water re- 
sources development and flood control, and 
based on future demands, our present state 
of development is wholly inadequate to 
meet them. 

There is probably no legislation enacted 
in Washington that is less understood by the 
public than that of waterway improvement 
and the control of water runoff through 
structures, both large and small. 


1958 


It is astounding that so many people— 
many of them well tnformed—still believe 
that old cliché “pork barrel” with respect to 
this legislation. 

‘Those of us who are familiar with this 
program know that every project must meet 
rigorous tests required either by law, by 
policy, or by responsibility for accounting 
for the wise investment of public money, in 
order that the project may win the recom- 
mendation of the Corps of Army Engineers. 

It is interesting to note that with over 
one-half of the projects investigated down 
through the years, the decisions by the 
Army engineers have been “the principal 
grounds upon which the adverse conclusions 
are based, are the benefits to be antici- 
pated * * * are insufficient to warrant the 
expenditure of Federal funds for the pur- 
pose.” 

There is no other Federal expenditure in- 
vestigated with closer scrutiny as to its 
worth. Labeling such legislation “pork 
barrel” impugns the integrity of the Corps 
of Engineers and its Chief, committee mem- 
bers, and all Members of the House and 
Senate, 

This session of Congress has been con- 
fronted with a difficult decision in regard to 
additional funds and how to spend them on 
public works, in view of the increased ex- 
penditures made necessary by national de- 
fense and an approaching Federal budget 
deficit ot from 83 to 84 billion this fiscal 
year. 

At a time when it is necessary to place 
some limitation on the amount of Federal 
funds that can be appropriated for public 
works it is mecessary to give careful con- 
sideration as to how these limited funds can 
‘be used most economically to obtain the 
greatest public benefit. 

This inevitably resolves itself into a deci- 
sion on whether to use the money to prose- 
cute going projects at an orderly and eco- 
nomic rate, or to spread the available funds 
by, starting new projects—many of them 
urgent and desirable—and thus carry on all 
projects on a stretched-out schedule. 

Although the desire to get new projects 
started is understandable, the advantages of 
carrying on the going program at an orderly 
and economic rate are overriding. 


1. The projects now underway can be 


completed at an earlier date and thelr bene- 
fits will be realized sooner, Delay in com- 
pletion of power projects resulting from 
stretched-out construction schedules means 
loss in return of power revenues to the 
Federal Government, and lack of power 
needed by industry. Failure to complete 
flood-control projects as rapidly as possibie 
means that the Hkelthood of flood loss wtll 
continue. 

2. A stretched-out schedule, with money 
being placed in amall amounts on new proj- 
ects, is an uneconomic use of public funds. 
A readily identified saying which. results 
from a rapid, orderly construction schedule 
is the reduction In cost thet will be incurred 
by the Government for supervision and ad- 
ministration. Perhaps an even more im- 
portant factor, but one more difficult to 
estimate, is the fact that shorter schegules 
for some projects should result in appre- 
ciable reductions in bid prices. The reduc- 
tion in superyisory and administrative costs 
would apply to the contractor as well as to 
the Government. 

There are many other factors that enter 
Into longer term contracts and accelerated 
construction, therefore it is not possible to 
evaluate the cost differential created by 
these considerations, but in a larger program, 
the savings would be very substantial, 

We commend you for your efforts and urge 
that you continue your splendid work in 
this Geld. You have our cooperation. 
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National Defense Education Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
was written to the President by my col- 
league, Congressman WAINWRIGHT, on 
the Labor and Education Committee 
stating his conyictions on the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, which is 
inserted in the Recorp below. 

The response to that letter by the Pres- 
ident, stated that the President felt that 
this bill should receive top priority con- 
sideration in this session of Congress: 

Jury 2, 1958. 

My Dear Ma. Presmentr: As the senior 
member of the Education Subcommittee 
who visited with you this morning, let me 
tell you how much my colleagues and I 
enjoyed this visit. 

In your special message to Congress last 
January 27, you urged enactment of pro- 
posals to help meet certain specific needs 
in education “In the essential interest of 
national security.” Ih the intervening 
months, as you know, subcommittees of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
have conducted very extensive hearings. 
Testimony of scores of leading citizens has 
demonstrated that there is a compelling na- 
tional need for action now to help the State 
and local school systems respond to their 
growing responsibilities in the cause of 
freedom. 

While the bill which the full committee 
approved this morning by a vote of 23 to 2 
(H. R. 13247) is not perfect in every degree, 
many of us are extremely enthusiastic. We 
feel that the reservations we hold may 
eventually be corrected on the floor of the 
House. 

We are particulary pleased that the long 
hearings and deliberations have clearly con- 
firmed the wisdom of the recommendations 
submitted to Congress in your message of 
January 27 and first suggested in your ad- 
dress in Oklahoma City last November 13. 
The bill closely follows your proposals for 
steps to improve the teaching of science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages; for 
expanded graduate education to train more 
urgently needed college teachers; for im- 
proved testing and counselling, and scholar- 
ships, to encourage young people to develop 
their talents more fully and to prevent the 
zostly waste caused now when so many 
gifted students drop out of high school or 
do not go on to college. 

A most important recommendation that 
the committee has approved is a plan to 
support loans for college students. We feel 
that this conforms to your philosophy of 
“God helps those who help themselves.” 
Most importantly, the bill strongly empha- 
sizes State and local participation in and 
administration of the proposed programs, 
It adheres strictly to the principle stated in 
your message of naJuary 27: “The keystone 
is State, local, and private effort; the Fed- 
eral role is to assist, not to control or sup- 
plant, those efforts.” 

We believe this is a sound bill, It out- 
lines a limited but highly constructive role 
for the Federal Government, acting in the 
national interest. It would strengthen, not 
weaken, State and local responsibility. We 
would appreciate very much your own re- 
action and comment on this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
BTUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT. 
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An Editorial From the Wall Street Journal 
and Congressman Johnson's Reply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr, Speaker, with 
his usual alertness, our good friend and 
colleague from the Ninth District of Wis- 
consin, LESTER JOHNSON, has taken issue 
with a misleading editorial published in 
the Wall Street Journal. 

Like many other publications too far 
removed from the farm scene, the Wall 
Street Journal assumes too much. It 
would be more helpful to its readers if 
the Journal would inform itself on the 
facts available in the Department of 
Agriculture rather than rely on the pro- 
nouncements of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. , 

LESTER JOHNSON renders a real service 
to farmers everywhere by setting the 
record straight. 

Under unanimous consent, T include 
the editorial and Congressman JOHNSON’S 
reply: 

(Eprror’s NoTe.—A recent editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal remarked on the current 
condition of the American farmer. In this 
issue, Representative LESTER JOHNSON, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, offers his views on the 
subject.) 

There are a number of groups in the popu- 
lation that aren't doing as well as a year ago, 
but one of the largest groups of all is doing 
quite a bit better—the farmers. 

Latest statistics * * * show that prices of 
farm products rose a little over 1 percent 
during the month ended April 15. ‘This 
brought the farm-price level nearly 10 per- 
cent above a year earlier, while farmers’ costs 
rose 3 percent in the same period. 

This would appear to add up to more money 
In the pockets of farmers, and while there 
isn’t as much—relatively—as during the 
early post-World War II farm-price boom, 
there probably will be more than at any time 
during the tenure of Ezra Taft Benson as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Benson had 
predicted that 1958 farm income would run 
5 to 10 percent ahead of 1957. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Benson's 
prophecies are being borne out as they often 
have been. There was loud criticism, which 
continues unabated, of the Secretary when 
he advocated lower, less rigid price supports, 
The direst things were predicted for the 
farmer and while none of the really dire pre- 
dictions came true, there was a definite 
comedown for many farmers for a while. 

But now, after allowing the forces of sup- 
ply and demand to work more freely, the 
farmers are doing better again. These higher 
prices are of course reflected somewhat in the 
higher cost of living for everybody. We don’t 
like to pay more for food any better than 
anyone else, But there ls at least some con- 
solation in the fact that we ourselves have 
helped bid food prices to their present levels. 
rather than the Government bidding them 
there with higher price supports. 

One hesitates to make any flat predictions 
that the “farm recession” so publicized dur- 
ing the general boom of 1955-56 is now over. 
But there definitely is a recovery under way. 
We wonder if there isn't some lesson for 
dealing with the general recession in the 
method which has led to farm recovery—less 
Government control instead of more, 
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(By Representative LESTER JOHNSON, Ninth 
District, Wisconsin) 


When the Wall Street Journal says farm- 
ers today are doing quite a bit better than a 

-year ago its editors mean that farmers never 
nad it so good under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson. That much may be true. I 
suspect that not many of the farmers I 
represent will be reading in the Wall Street 
Journal about how good they’ve got it these 
days. 

Tam heartened by the fact that the plung- 
ing farm price graph lines seem to have 
struck rock bottom and are bumping up- 
ward in some places. Close examination 
shows that meat, fruit, and vegetable prices 
currently are mainstays of the gains in farm 
prices. Some experts attribute the relatively 
light supply of meat to droughts over the 
past 4or 5 years. Frults and vegetables com- 
mand prices today becaues of three 
spring frosts which killed off several crops 
in the South. If the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture wishes to take credit for adverse weath- 
er conditions which raise prices, that is his 
choice. } 

The Journal makes much of increases in 
the parity price ratio. It conveniently for- 
gets to tell readers that at 87 percent, an 
average package of farm produce buys only 
87 percent of the farmer's needs compared 
to what it bought between 1910 and 1914. 
Even at 100 percent price parity his produce 
would still be worth only 52 cents of the 
dollar earned by workers off the farm. 

On May 7, a St. Paul newspaper reported: 
“Prices paid this region's dairy farmers for 
the milk that Twin Cities people buy to 
drink fell further Tuesday to fractionally 
over 7 cents a quart, the lowest in 4 years.” 
Milk prices often decline during this 
season of flush milk production. But this 
time the decline is to lower levels than 
usual.” 

The Department of Agriculture says it fa- 
vors better marketing yet opposes legislation 
I introduced to improve interstate sales of 
milk by setting up a uniform natitonal sani- 
tation standard. One factor bothering 

_ farmers in the Midwest is a surplus of table 
milk. This is arbitrarily excluded from high 
priced markets in the East and South to pro- 
tect their local producers. 

The only administration dairy program 
today hinges on the President's request that 
Secretary Benson be given power to slash 
dairy price supports again, this time to 60 
percent of parity. Overwhelming support of 
my effort to temporarily freeze dairy sup- 
ports at 1957 levels convinces me that ef- 
fort was valid even though the President ve- 
toed it. Since then the administration has 
delivered a death blow to the alternative 
program introduced by dairy industry 
groups, 

The Journal says we should be consoled 
that “we ourselves have helped bid food 
prices to their present levels, rather than the 
Government bidding them there with higher 
price supports.“ 

Will it seek for us the same consolation 
so we are bidding prices of farm machinery, 
automobiles, trucks, and other manufactured 
goods rather than the financier bidding them 
higher with administered prices? 


The Harmonious Stars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . | 
or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include a very timely article on 
the statehood of Alaska, which appeared 
in the Chelsea (Mass.) Record, on July 7, 
1958: 

THE HARMONIOUS STARS 

When the star that signifies Alaska takes 
jts rightful place on the azure field, it will be 
no bigger and no smaller than the-other 48 
stars. It will not be a giant, in recognition of 
broad territory more than twice the size of 
‘Texas, nor tiny to reflect a population num- 
bered in mere thousands; it will not be huge 
to mark resources of mine and forest, nor a 
pinpoint to note small industrial develop- 
ment. = 

No; the 49 stars will be equal, as-were the 
48 before Alaska was welcomed into the 
Union. The stars signify the number of 
separate territories, some yastly different 
from others, all with their individual attri- 
butes, joined together in harmony as one in- 
separable nation. Alaska will be a welcome 
addition to this company. 

Statehood cannot be proclaimed. until the 
Territory's citizens have approved the state- 
hood bill and elected their officials. But it is 
not too soon to consider what this change 
will mean to Alaska and to the Nation as a 
whole. 

Alaskans generally stand to benefit. 
Greater industrial development, and greater 
utilization of natural resources, are almost 
certain to come about now. With them will 
come an influx of population, The cost of 
living, now punitively high in some parts of 
the Territory, may be brought down nearer 
that of the Nation in general. The other 48 
States collectively will benefit, also, and be 
strengthened. 

Yet perhaps the most significant thing 
about statehood for -Alaska is that now at 
last Its people, who first sought to enter the 
Union more than 40 years ago, will be lifted 
from their former status of second class 
citizens. They will have the full rights, and 
responsibilities of citizenship. We expect 
great things of them. 


* 


Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association on S. 3747 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on the Federal Courts of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
adopted, on June 30, 1958, a report rec- 
ommending enactment of S. 3747 which 
would increase the maximum per diem 
allowance for maintenance expenses of 
United States judges while on official 
business away from their home districts. 

The committee's report is as follows: 

Report of Committee on the Federal 
Courts on Senate bill 3747, which seeks to 
amend section 456 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, in relation to increasing the 
maximum per diem allowance for malnte- 
nance expenses of United States Judges while 
on Official business away from their official 
stations. . 

Recommendation: Approval. 

The increased cost of living makes the 
$25 per diem allowance of this bill more 
realistic than the current $15 per diem al- 
lowance. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL COURTS. 
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Another Winning Essay on America’s 
: Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask that a 
prize-winning essay by Carolyn Ann 
Thompson, of Mountlake Terrace, Wash., 
be inserted into the RECORD. 

This is the third essay that I have in- 
serted, because of the fresh viewpoint 
these youthful authors from Edmonds 
High School present. They won honors 
for their work in competition sponsored 
by the auxiliary of Lloyd G. McIver Post 
1040, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The essays appeared June 26, 1958, in 
the Edmonds /Tribune-Review. Miss 
Thompson's essay follows: 

(By Carolyn Ann Thompson, Mountlake 
Terrace (third prize) 

Every time you walk down the street, you 
see carefree children at play. As you watch 
them, it's hard to realize that the future of 
America will some day rest upon their 
shoulders. Yet it’s so very much the truth. 
These happy, carefree children have a lot to 
learn before they even begin to handle 
America’s affairs. 

Today, America is a wonderfully free coun- 

try. It has an excellent government and 
capable leaders to run it, However, these 
leaders will not always be able to do their 
present jobs. As every ore must, they will 
grow oid. Somebody will have to take their 
places. It must be somebody who has the 
knowledge and capability of doing their jobs 
well. As teenagers of America, it is up to us 
to produce these leaders. We must not only 
produce the leaders but must also produce 
the people who will back them up. No gov- 
ernment or country can be strong and free 
without the people's support. 
We, the youth, must either become these 
leaders or become the pillars of strength be- 
hind them. To do this we must have educa- 
tion—both moral and mental. We must also 
have a thorough understanding of our coun- 
try, its standards, and its government. 

Our teachers give us the mental educa- 
tion. They have tried to tell us how im- 
portant it is, but how many of us really 
listen? Don't many of us listen with just 
half our minds, while the other half is 
thinking about the Junior Prom, or the 
latest boyfriend and his new car? Go ahead 
and admit it. You aren't the only one. 
Maybe we should stop and listen to what 
they have to say. They have a reason for 
what they ere doing. They are trying to 
make us understand that millions of people 
are depending on us, Does that make you 
stop and think? 

Our churches and ministers give us our 
moral education. You may wonder what 
this has to do with running a government. 
Pienty! We don't want a country full of sin 
and corruption. We want to be able to hold 
our heads up and be a shining example for 
the other countries in the world. Morais 
are extremely important to a country. But. 
how many of us go to church every Sunday? 
Even if we do go, do we get out of it what 
we should? Or do our ears slowly close when 
the minister starts his sermon? Think over 
your responsibilities and next time sit up 
and listen to that sermon. Better yet, resist 
that temptation to roll over and sleep in on 
Sunday morning. Get up and go to church! 

We must set an example for the other 
countries to follow. To many people, free- 
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dom seems an impossibility. We have to 
work to keep our freedom and to help gain 
freedom for other people in the world who 
aren't quite as fortunate as we. 

There are many national problems that 
won't be solved for quite some time. I will 
be up to us to solve them. Naturally, we 
have to be capable of doing this. It will 
take quite a bit of brainwork to figure out 
some of the present day problems of the 
world. We must produce scientists, teach- 
ers, ministers, doctors, and so many other 
people for different types, of professions. 
They are all important in making a strong 
and free country. 

I'm proud of America and what it stands 
for: freedom, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. I hope I will always be proud of 
it, and I hope you will be too. 

America needs you, the youth. It is de- 
pending on you. I'm going to try to do my 
part. What about you? Are you going to 
do your part to see that America stays the 
wonderful and free country it is now? 


How Can Small Business Get More 
Defense Contracts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


$ OF TEXAS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp*the article How Can Small Busi- 
ness Get More Defense Contracts? which 
appeared in the May issue of the Aero- 
nautical Procurement magazine. The 
author, Allen M. Smythe, a financial 
writer, has written a number of articles 
on the small-business policies of the 
Pentagon. Small companies who desire 
to secure defense contracts will find this 
article informative: 

How Can SMALL Business GET More 

DEFENSE CONTRACTS? 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

“How do I go about doing business with 
the Federal Government?” 

More and more small businesses are asking 
this question, feeling they're not getting 
their share of defense contracts. They point 
out that, while nearly half of all business in 
the United States is handied by small firms, 
the dollar value of Federal business is far 
below this average. 

We asked Pentagon officials to answer this 
question, and here's what they suggest: 

Smalier manufacturers who want Federal 
business should first of all get acquainted 
with the nearest Small Business Adminis- 
tration office. There are 36 regional and 
branch SBA offices, each with full authority 
to make loans and help small firms get Goy- 
ernment business. 

Where military business is the specific 
goal, there are three approaches: 

Solicit prime contracts directly from the 
Procurement offices of the three armed serv- 
ices, There are many prime contracts in re- 
Search and highly technical fields available 
to small firms. Some are issued on a cost- 
Plus basis; others, for developing new weap- 
ons or components, are negotiated. 

Request subcontracts from prime contrac- 
tors. Since prime contractors usually get 
Advance approval before giving subcontracts, 
the subcontractor usually has a double sell- 
ing job to do. However, he avoids most of 
the prime's red tape. 
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Get some of the set-aside business from 
regional military offices on the new program 
setup to help small business and distressed 
areas. This set-aside plan of contracting 
was adopted by the Pentagon under con- 
gressional pressure. It works this way: 60 to 
80 percent of a production order is con- 
tracted in the ‘usual way. This sets price 
and delivery for the balance, which is given 
out in a distressed area as one or more fixed- 
price contracts. First priority goes to small 
companies in the distressed area. Other 
firms in the area are considered next. Small 
firms in other areas are third. 


y PROGRESS PAYMENTS 


Military contractors should know about 
progress payments for reimbursing current 
contractual expenses. 

Negotiated contracts: Large contractors 
may get up to 70 percent of their expendi- 
tures while the contract is being performed, 
or up to 85 percent of direct labor and ma- 
terial costs. Progress payments for small 
firms are 5 percent higher. 

Advertised contracts: A recent court de- 
cision ordered all advertised contracts to 
specify 70 percent for progress payments. 

Cost-plus contracts: Large firms are ex- 
pected to finance 20 percent of their ex- 
penses; small firms are reimbursed promptly 
for all costs. 

Manufacturers who qualify can expect 
some military business, but they must sell 
their experience and skill to the various pro- 
curement offices of the Armed Services. 
Proper presentation and proof of technical 
ability should get them on the bidders’ lists 
from several buying agencies. Unusual 
skills and equipment could get research con- 
tracts. However, procurement officials can't 
issue contracts to firms who quote high 
prices or. cannot prove their qualifications. 

APPROACH SERVICES DIFFERENTLY 


Small firms will find the three services 
must be approached differently. Each pro- 
curement office should be considered a 
separate prospect. 

The Army is the most decentralized of all. 
Most of its small-firm requirements are 
bought by regional depots and field offices. 
Information booklets, forms for prospective 
bidders to fill out, etc., are available. Con- 
ferences to discuss specifications can be ar- 
ranged. Inspectors will readily visit and 
rate plants and equipment. 

Generally, the Army's officers work well 
with SBA. At SBA's suggestions, they are 
testing a new way to handle set aside con- 
tracts on a trial-and-error basis. If success- 
ful, it will be used by all services. While 
Army officials say two-thirds of their busi- 
ness can be handled by small companies, 
only 35 percent of the prime-contract dollar 
volume now goes to small business. Field 
officers are anxious to raise this percentage 
by adding qualified firms to bidders’ lists. 

In both the Air Force and the Navy, small 
companies get more than twice as much 
business from subcontracts as from prime 
contracts. Both have representatives in 
large contractor factories to help small firms. 
Called industry Maison and small business 
officials, they are easily contacted and know 
what parts and components are available for 
subcontracting. They can arrange confer- 
ences and do most of the preliminary sub- 
contracting work. The printe contractor, of 
course, issues the subcontract on price, per- 
formance, and delivery. 

The Air Force is by far the largest buyer 
of military hardware, with 21 percent of the 
prime contract dollar volume going to frst- 
and second-tier subcontracts. The Air 
Force would like to raise this to 30 percent, 
is urging prime contractors to cooperate. 

The increase in importance and complex- 
ity of missiles offers opportunities to small 
firms with new technological processes and 
scientific experiences. 
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The Air Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio, 
gives out most Air Force small contracts. 
It's a large and busy organization, and in- 
terested firms will have to make several 
trips before learning of any prospective busi- 
ness. A good idea is to discuss procedures 
(which are changed often) with firms who 
already have Air Force contracts. 

Companies with special skills in metal- 
lurgy, electronics, and analytical chemistry 
should seek research contracts from the Air 
Research and Development Command at 
Andrews Field. Here again, several trips 
may be necessary, but there's less competi- 
tion and more cooperation. 

Radar, communication, and other elec- 
tronic equipment makers should go to the 
air depot at Rome, N. Y. Machine tool buy- 
ing is handled at the air depot at Macon, 
Ga., but business is very slack there now. 

Probably the quickest way to learn of 
prospective military business is to go to the 
Navy Building in Washington. It houses 
four buying agencies: Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, Bureau of Ordnance, Bureau of Ships, 
and Office of Naval Research. 

Each has its own requirements, each has 
literature explaining its overall needs. 
Study these, then phone the industry Mai- 
son Officer for an appointment with the 
proper technical officials. Prepare a brief 
brochure with pictures and charts showing 
technical and manufacturing ability. Show 
your financial standing. 

If qualified, you'll be placed on one or 
more bidders’ lists. Special contract nego- 
tiators handle all bids. Cost-plus, fixed- 
price, or negotiated contracts may be offered, 
Make sure you answer all requests for bids, 
otherwise you may be taken off the bidder’s 
list. Check periodically to see that you're 
still on, 

As for top secret weapons, you can't get 
subcontracts until your plant is cleared for 
security. It's a long and painful procedure, 
and it's better to go after other military 
business first. 


Even a President Has a Right To Change 
His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing quotation from President Eisen- 
hower’s news conference of May 4, 1956, 
is worthy of attention: 

If anyone ever comes to any part of this 
Government and claiming some privilege for 
even to as low as an introduction to an of- 
ficial he wants to meet on the basis that he 
is part of my family or of my friends, that he 
has any connection with the White House, 
he is to be thrown out instantly. * * * I—I 
can't believe that anybody on my staff would 
ever be guilty of an indiscretion. But if ever 
anything came to my attention of that kind, 
any part of this Government, that individual 
would be gone. (President Eisenhower news 
conference, May 4, 1956, in New York Times 
of May 5, 1956.) 


The American public should not be 
disappointed, if when put to the test, our 
great President fails us. Even a Presi- 
dent has a right to change his mind, 
particularly when he need not justify his 
conduct in the next election. 


, 
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Co-Ops Defended Against Slurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call at- 
tention to the following article, entitled 
“Co-Ops Defended Against Slurs,” which 
appeared in the July 4 edition of the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News. 

This article is in regard to the editorial 
of June 22, 1958, of the Hutchinson 
(Kans.) News, entitled “Big Elevator Is 
Monument to Surplus,” which I intro- 
duced here on Wednesday, June 25, 1958: 

Co-Ops DEFENDED AGAINST SLURS 

This is in regard to your editorial of June 
22, Big Elevator Is Monument to Surplus, 
An interesting editorial, but it contains the 
implication that the cooperative movement 
is a communal endeavor that doesn't quite 
fit the pattern of traditional capitalism. 
The implication seems to be that this whole 
cooperative idea is just a little off color and 
22 to some other country than to Amer- 


FUZZY THINKING 


It seems to me that this implication Is 
the result ot rather fuzzy thinking on the 
subject, and those of us who have worked 
for years with the economic cooperative have 
been more than a little aware of this type 
of thing designed to discredit the whole 
plan of farmers working together to help 
solve some of their real economic problems. 

To begin with, the cooperative is distinctly 
within the capitalistic free enterprise sys- 
tem, If an individual can put up some 
money to start a business, if two men as 
partners can do the same, and if a group 
of men can form a corporation to start into 
business, why cannot a group of farmers do 
the same thing, agreeing in so doing that 
the margins made in operations should be 
returned to stockholders on the basis of 
patronage rather than upon the basis of 
stock held by an individual? | 

SLURS, INNUENDOS 

What irks us most, working in the farm- 
ers’ cooperative movement, is that those who 
cast slurs and innuendos against our eco- 
nomic cooperatives never mention the fact 
that we farmers are merely using the same 
technique to improve our economic position 
that big business, including publishers, have 
been using for years to improve their eco- 
nomic position. Practically all lines of bus- 
iness haye been pooling their purchasing or 
their marketing power in order to take ad- 
vantage of volume buying or selling, and 
they have integrated their businesses by 
buying out sources of supply to increase 
their savings. 

You who are in the newspaper business 
have had your Associated Press for years, 
and I have never seen the implication in 
print that this is a “communal endeavor 
that doesn't quite fit the pattern of tradi- 
tional capitalism.” 

So far as the grain trade is concerned, 
the cooperative elevators were started be- 
calse of wide margins taken at the local 
level. Many a farmer will bear testimony 
to the fact that the cooperative in a com- 
munity made as much as 20 cents a bushel 
difference in the price of wheat. The farmer 
can no longer let his activities stop at his 
fence line if he is to survive in this modern 
world. We will have to go even beyond that 


“big elevator.” 
LYLE ANDERSON, 
PARTRIDGE. 
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(Eprror's Norx.— The News editorial did 
not cast slurs on the co-ops; merely men- 
tioned what some critics of co-ops say, as 
well as what co-op supporters say, Reader 
Anderson's comments are welcome, as will 
be those from any other readers who wish 
to discuss the co-op question.) 


Much at Stake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Much at Stake,” which appeared 
in the July 3, 1958, issue of the Park City 
Daily News, of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

MUCH AT STAKE 


People everywhere in the world must surely 
grow weary of hearing it said of so many 
trouble spots that they are “critical to the 
security of freemen.” 

Yet the hard fact is that in virtually 
every instance it is true, = 

Take a look now at Cyprus, a fair-sized 
island in the Mediterranean, some 40 miles 
from Turkey and just 100 miles from an- 
other bolling trouble zone, Lebanon. 

Greece and Turkey, neither of whom rules 
the island (Britain does), are nearly at each 
other’s throats over its future control, 

The population of 500,000 is roughly four- 
fifths Greek and one-fifth Turkish. Egged 
on by their home governments, these ele- 
ments have grappled in bloody fighting in 
recent weeks. The Greeks want to unify 
Cyprus with Greece and want the British 
out. The Turks want the island partitioned, 
and don't mind if the British stay. 

The issue concerns us all for two reasons. 
Cyprus is Britain’s main Middle Eastern base 
since it left Egypt. ; And a bitter quarrel be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, two key south- 
eastern members of NATO, endangers the 
whole NATO structure, not to mention its 
links with the Baghdad Pact in the Middle 
East. 

Britain, desperately seeking a solution, de- 
vised a plan that for 7 years would give 
to both Greek and Turkish Cypriots a 
chante to run thelr_own affairs on Cyprus, 
while leaving to Britain defense and foreign 
matters. After that, new measures might 
follow. 

With their differences so aggravated, the 
two contending nations naturally rejected 
the plan. But some felt there was hope in 
the moderate tone of their objections. That 
hope has been largely dashed by the shrill 
voice of opposition groups, which are forcing 
the Greek and Turkish Governments back 
into more extreme positions. 

In the circumstances, Britain seems to 
have but one sensible course, and that course 
it is taking: To put its plan into effect any- 
way, knowing that the alternative is simply 
a grim repetition of the bloody encounters of 
this spring. 

Neither Greece nor Turkey is presently in 
& mood to consider real accommodation. 
But if, under the British plan, the two con- 
flicting peoples on Cyprus enter a new era 
of partial self-government, attitudes and 
purposes may subtly change in the years to 
come. 

And from that perhaps improved outlook 
may arise a willingness to seek a sane solu- 
tion, one at once fair to the people of Cyprus 
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and respectful of the vital interrelated stra- 
tegic interests of Greece, Turkey, and Britain 
in the eastern Mediterranean. 


Mr. Hoover at Brussels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr, AUCHINCLOSS, Mr. Speaker, in 
further reference to the address made by 
former President Herbert Hoover at 
Brussels on July 4, which was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I am pleased 
to include in the Record various news- 
paper editorials all of which comment 
most favorably on what Mr. Hoover had 
to say on that occasion. In rereading 
his speech I feel confident that his re- 
marks will go down in history as one of 
the great American documents of our 
time. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Times of July 7, 1958 
BELGIUM AND Mr. HÒOVER 

Tt was an unusually felicitous idea to send 
former President Hoover to Belgium as our 
special envoy for Independence Day. He 
must have enjoyed the renewal of old friend- 
ships under these circumstances and have 
appreciated, as do all of us, the warmth of 
the gesture in the proclamation of a Herbert 
Hoover Day. The Belgians will never forget 
his services to them during the First World 
War, nor should we. 

But all was not sentimental recollection. 
Mr. Hooyer had the occasion to make a for- 
mal address and he made a very good one, 
indeed. He felt sufficiently at home and 
among friends to speak with a vigorous 
forthrightness that might not have been 
possible under other circumstances. His ex- 
position of the elements of strength in our 
form of government and political society was 
lucid and, in the light of some things that 
have happened recently in Europe, pointed. 
His reply to the constant criticism of the 
United States was thoughtful and well taken- 
Once more Mr, Hoover has been an honor to 
his country. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

July 7, 1958} 
Hoover Day IN BELGIUM 


Few Americans are better qualified to re- 
fute the propaganda against the United 
States than Herbert Hoover. The former 
President, who spoke of the unfairness of 
this propaganda in Brussels, represents in his 
own person the eagerness of America to sut- 


cor the helpless, to feed the hungry—simply 


for humanity's sake. The designation of 
Saturday as Hoover Day throughout Belgium 
was an Official acknowledgement by the Bel- 
gian Government of the really massive efforts 
during World War I and after World War II 
which Mr. Hoover so ably and selflessly ad- 
ministered. 

“The suffering during the coming winter 
will be terrible,” wrote King Albert of the 
Belgians in 1914, “but the burden we must 
bear will be lightened if my people can be 
spared the pangs of hunger with its frightful - 
consequences of disease and violence.” Large- 
ly industrial Belgium, cut off from its nat- 
ural sources of food by the German invasion, 
did indeed suffer during the long German 
occupation. But, by a miracle of successful 
improvisation, the Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion raised money, bought food, flew its flag 
over a fleet of ships, negotiated with both 
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gium and northern France alive. At the 
peak, the budget of this organization was $25 
million a month, raised by voluntary offer- 
irigs from the whole world, but with Amer- 
ica at the heart of the enterprise. 

After the 1918 armistice, Mr. Hoover ex- 
tended the range of his humanitarian activ- 
ities over a continent ravaged by war and 
disease, with transportation disrupted, revo- 
lutions rampant, and whole populations des- 
perate from lack of food. It is said in Fin- 
land that his is the one American name that 
every Finn knows, The techniques deyel- 
oped under the stress of events in the 1914— 
18 war, even the personnel who were trained 
to relieve suffering then, were brought for- 
ward again by Mr. Hoover after World War 
II. when President Truman gave him the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating food relief ac- 
tivities. 

To a world that has become painfully 
familiar with ration cards and queues and 
all the apparatus of controls that accom- 
pany total conglet, it may be difficult to 
realize how much that was new was encoun- 
tered by Belgian Relief and similar opera- 
tions when the freer economies of the pre- 
1914 period met the shock of a vast war, But 
Herbert Hoover rose to the great demands 
made upon him—and America backed him to 
the hilt. Belgium’s Hoover Day commemo- 
rates a V-day—a victory over hunger. And 
America can take pride in the honor ac- 
corded its great citizen, as well as in the 
great share the whole country had in the 
victory. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 7, 1953] 
AMERICAN SPOKESMAN 


The selection of Herbert Hoover to speak 
for the United States at the Brussels Fair 
observance of our Independence Day was in- 
deed a happy choice. For it is difficult to 
think of any other man who is better equip- 
ped in terms of experience and temperament 
to carry the American message to the world. 

Mr. Hoover is a month away from his 84th 
birthday. In that long lifetime, much of it 
devoted to the service of the people of other 
lands, he has matured in wisdom and out- 
liyed any suspicion of partisan purpose. So 
it may be that his words will be listened to 
and believed. 

One must hope so. For Mr, Hoover was not 
engaging in idle talk when he warned of the 
Potential consequences of continued vicious 
Misrepresentation of this country and its 
Motives. This mendacious propaganda does 
More than encourage affronts, including 
Physical attacks on American citizens and 
Officials. It also tends te discourage the 
American people in their support of the costiy 
Programs designed to maintain and 
Strengthen what remains of freedom in this 
World. 

Reminding his audience of the American 
Tétreat to isolation 40 years ago, Mr. Hoover 
Said he had little fear of such a retreat to- 
day. He warned, however, that the danger 
Signal is up. s 

No rational person can doubt that this is 
true. The danger signal is flashing. It 
becomes more difficult each year to persuade 
the Congress, and the American people, that 
it is worthwhile to invest billions of dollars in 
a foreign aid program which so often seems 
to be a self-defeating project. And this dif- 
Acuity will grow with each new success of the 
hate-America propagandists. This being the 
Case, we repent the hope that Mr, Hoover's 
Words will be listened to and believed. 


[From the New York Datly News of July 7, 
1958] 
COUPLE or DANGER SIGNALS 
Former President Herbert Hoover flew to 
Brussels, Belgium, last week as a special envoy 
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sides of the great struggle—and kept Bel- 


of President Elsenhower, to deliver a July 4 
speech at the Brussels Exposition, or World’s 
Fair. 


Every time Mr. Hoover says anything, it is 
worth anybody's listening to. This address 
(which was radioed and reported over most 
of the free world and which we hope filtered 
through the Iron Curtain in spots) was 
designed to clear up several mistaken ideas 
about the Am people which are per- 
sistently circulated by Red propagandists, 

Mr. Hoover centered his heaviest fire on 
the Communist charge that the United States 
is an imperialist nation—and with several 
simple statements of fact he blew that charge 
into the middle of next week. 

He then added this warning to whom it 
might concern: 

"These misrepresentations and this propa- 
ganda are inciting physical attacks upon 
American citizens, upon our officials, and 
abuse of our country, They discourage the 
American people and increase opposition to 
cooperation with other nations in maintain- 
ing defense and in aiding relief from poverty 
and want. 

“Forty years ago [after World War I— 
Editor] such attitudes contributed to the 
retreat of the American people behind a 
barbed-wire entanglement around the 
Western Hemisphere, I have little fear of 
such a retreat today. But the danger signal 
is up.” i 

In our opinion, two danger signals are up. 

One is the signal mentioned by Mr. 
Hoover—the warning that Americans may 
tire of being insulted and maligned, and call 
off much of the foreign aid which they have 
been dealing out so lavishly since World 
War II. 

The other danger signal which we think 
We can detect has to do with the recent at- 
tacks on United States nationals here and 
there—the outrages against Vice President 
and Mrs. Nixon in Peru and Venezuela, Fidel 
Castro’s kidnapings of Americans in Cuba, 
Soviet and East German seizures of off- 
course United States airmen, the Moscow 
controlled- mob demonstrations at the 
United States Embassy, etc. - 


i DON'T PUSH US TOO FAR 


Our Government has been taking these 
things good-naturedly, because President 
Eisenhower is an easygoing gentleman and 
Secretary of State Dulles feels that you can 
protect your rights better by diplomacy than 
by fighting. 

Up to now, most Americans have strung 
along with the Government in controlling 
their anger at these incidents. That is be- 
cause we are a patient people by and large, 
who in time of peace hate the thought of 
wur. 

But our patience can be strained to the 
breaking point. And when we do find our- 
selves in a war, most of us fall so in love with 
the damn thing that we put our whole hearts, 
souls, strength, and resources into it. Ask 
if you can find them around anywhere— 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, Adolf Hitler, and Mr. 
Tojo. 

We're afraid that this characteristic of the 
American people is not as well understood 
as it should be by Nikita Khrushchev and 
his stooges around the world. We hope these 
scoundrels may, before it is too late, grasp 
the fact that the United States always looks 
like a big, fat, sleepy, good-natured house 
cat until one liberty too many is taken with 
it. At that point, the United States turns 
out to be a fearless and ferocious tiger. 


[From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 
Home News of July 5, 1958 
OUTSTANDINO ADDRESS BY A GREAT AMERICAN 

Former President Herbert Hoover, as spe- 
cial envoy of President Eisenhower, delivered 
an address yesterday at the Brussels Ex- 
position, No other American is so beloved 
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of the people of Beigium as he, and no 
finer exponent of true Americanism could 
be found to deliver an Independence Day 
address at a world’s fair for all the world 
to hear. 

Hoover spoke yesterday of the roots of our 
America, descéndant of every European na- 
tion. He spoke of our form of government 
and its enduring success, He spoke of Amer- 
ican ideals, of American compassion, of 
American generosity which after two world 
wars has extended its open hands to victors 
and defeated alike. 

Hoover eloquently disposed of the myth 
of American imperialism. He showed how 
our Monroe Doctrine brought independence 
and freedom to Latin American nations, He 
recalled our giving freedom to Cuba and to 
the Philippines. He reminded his hearers 
that while we sacrificed American lives and 
American fortunes in 3 great wars in 40 
years, after victory we asked for no acre of 
territory, demanded no reparations, 

Most important of all, Hoover made clear 
to his listeners a fact that the world needs 
to know, even though it seems completely 
obvious to us. That is the fact that America 
has no wish to impose its way of life upon 
any nation. 

Said Hoover, “We have no desire to impose 
our formula of lite or method of govern- 
ment upon other nations, We make no 
claim that our system or our people are 
perfect. As human beings are not usually 
perfect, we share the domestic imperfections 
of all free peoples.” 

And Hoover concluded, “We must un- 
ceasingly strive by all peaceable means to 
make the world safe for representative gov- 
ernment, From representative government 
alone can come respect for your dignity as 
men and women, your flowering as individ- 
uals, your right to a rising chance in life, 
to self-expression, and to security from sod- 
den uniformity.” 

These are the words from one of the great- 
est of living Americans. We should all 
cherish them, eyen as we cherish him in 
these crowning successful years of a long, 
long life devoted to the welfare of his fellow 
man, 


[From the Asbury Park Press of July 8, 1953] 
Ma. Hoover AT BRUSSELS 


Former President Herbert Hoover was a 
happy choice to represent President Eisen- 
hower and the American people at the Brus- 
sels Fair during the observance of our Inde- 
pendence Day. His outstanding help to the 
Belgians when he served as administrator of 
American relief during the dark days of 
World War I made him a particularly wel- 
come visitor, And his major address was 
probably the best exposition of American life 
that has been recited at the fair, 

Mr. Hoover scotched many of the canards 
that have been spread around the world to 
shatter American prestige. He erased the 
false impression that most of our great wealth 
lies in a few tremendous personal fortunes 
controlled by men who dominate the life of 
our people. He reviewed the record to show 
that we are not imperialistic but rather eager 
to grant every mation and every State com- 
plete independence. He pointed to the vast 
wealth that we have distributed among 
stricken nations as evidence that we are not 
the materialistic people that others have 
labeled us, and he pointed to our readiness 
to share our scientific developments as a 
sign of our friendship with other nations, 

But perhaps Mr. Hoover's greatest service 
in his Independence Day address was the 
distinction he drew between truly represent- 
ative government and the political 
that practice dictatorial rule under a false 
banner of democracy. It must have been 
regret that when he recalled Woodrow Wil- 
son's hope to “make the world safe for democ- 
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tacy” Mr. Hoover found it necessary to use a 
more definitive term than “democracy” in 
describing the American political system. 
For the yearning for democracy in the hearts 
of men everywhere has provoked despots who 
rise to power through purges and wholesale 
executions to call themselves friends of 
democracy as they confirm their power at 
mock elections, Mr. Hoover impressed his 
audience with the fact that the democracy 
of Woodrow Wilson as practiced in this coun- 
try is self-government and not tyranny wear- 
“ing a democratic label. 
It was good to have Mr. Hoover make yet 
another great contribution to his country by 
ting the rest of the world with the 
Values intrinsic in the American system. 
And it was good for his own countrymen to 
read his remarks at Brussels to refresh their 
own appreciation of the blessings that 182 
years of independence have bequeathed us. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway is 
being anxiously anticipated by both the 
United States and by the Dominion of 
Canada. What this waterway will mean 
to the port cities of Ohio in terms of 
growth and expansion is obvious. They 
will, for all practical purposes, become 
ocean ports. What it will mean to the 
industrial areas inland of these ports 
is equally important. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article from the 
Warren Tribune Chronicle, of July 3, 
1958, which points up the hopes of this 
great industrial area in the Mahoning 
Valley of Ohio. I am confident that the 
forward-looking people of northeastern 
Ohio will be ready for the opening of 
the seaway in the coming year, 

The article follows: 

Seaway Wu AID AREA 

With the United States part of the St. 
Lawrence seaway completed this week when 
a gigantic blast shattered a cofferdam at 
Massena, N. Y., to create a massive new lake 
essential to the project, not only Lake Erie 
port cities but Warren and the whole 
Mahoning Valley can look forward to an im- 
portant new era not far in the future that 
this waterway will bring. 

The seaway is scheduled to be open for 
trafic in about a year. Then the river chan- 
nel will be deep enough to permit ocean- 
going ships to call at Great Lakes ports, 
bringing and taking cargo to and from 
foreign lands. Yesterday a United States 
Coast Guard cutter slipped through the new 
small lock to become the first ship to use 
the American sector of the sea wax. 

With 3 Lake Erie ports only about 50 miles 
from Warren, the importance of the seaway 
to this area is readily apparent. Manufac- 
tured articles made in Trumbull County 
Plants then .can be transported at lower 
shipping costs to foreign customers. A great 
new market, worldwide in scope, will be 
opened for industries of this area. This 
favorable situation is expected not only to 
promote the expansion of existing industry 
La aaa new manufacturing plants to the 
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With the seaway opening scheduled in 
another year, it’s important that this area 
push plans to be ready for the advantage 
that it will make possible. The proposed 
superhighway from Ashtabula to East Liver- 
pool already is under consideration, with 
one leg on this year's State highway pro- 
gram. Other sections have been projected. 
Federal aid will be needed for this costly 
improvement and the outlook appears bright 
to have it put on the Federal interstate 
highway program. 


A System That Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “A System That Works” which 
appeared in the July 4, 1958, issue of the 
Gleaner and Journal of Henderson, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A SYSTEM THAT WORKS 
(By W. M. Lucas) 

Last month just after Flag Day, June 14 
some forum letters pointed out the Flag 
Day's dismal failure. 

This is nothing new. This rapidly dimin- 
ishing pride in our fiag and the republic 
for which it stands has been with us for 
years. With the many unheaithy symptoms 
so plainly in front of us we should have no 
trouble in recognizing this loss of pride in 
country. We should have no more trouble 
than any good doctor would have in spotting 
& person who is gravely ill. 

We would like to quote here a portion of 
g speech John Adams made at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia in 1776 in support of the 
Declaration of Independence— 

“Sir, I know the uncertainty of human 
affairs; but I seë, I see clearly, through this 
day's business. You and J, indeed may rue 
it. We may not liye to the time when this 
declaration shall be made good, we may die; 
die colonists; die slaves; die it may be, ig- 
nominiously and on the scaffold. 

“Be it so, so be it,” 

Here was a man that was not confused 
nor afraid to take a stand on what he be- 
lieved. He would hear no talk of appease- 
ment or moderation. Because of such men 
we became a mighty and proud nation. 
We stood up as a nation with unshaken 
faith in our great American system. A sys- 
tem which provided maximum individual 
liberty and freedom of choice while holding 
government to a minimum. ‘There was 
magic in this American formula. We were 
respected by the entire world. 

Millions came to this country to adopt 
and accept this system, not to try to change 
it. It produced the greatest civilization the 
2 has ever known and in the shortest 

e. 

Only in our generation baye Americans 
begun to doubt and fear and dose their 
faith; begun to lose the old cocksure confi- 
dence in the absolute rightness of American 
principles. Our generation faltered in faith 
and began to introduce the worn-out quack- 
erles of old world collectivism into our 
American system. 

As we lose faith so do we lose strength. 

What to do about it? May we be frank 
and say we don't know? The only real hope 
we see is to return to that proved system. 
This we can see no hope of doing. It is said 
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that history repeats itself. In all history 
no country has ever traveled so far toward 
socialism as we and ever made any serious 
attempt to turn back, nor has any country 
ever made socialism work, 


The Strangest Human Phenomenon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the July 2, 1958, News-Herald of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. The approach which this 
outstanding newspaper has taken to the 
problem of Federal spending is one which 
warrants the attention of every voter, 
and particularly their elected repre- 
sentatives. The article follows: 

As Hick As THE Moon 


The strangest human phenomenon of all 
times is the indifference with which the av- 
erage taxpayer views the expenditures of the 
Federal Government. 4 

Statictans bave filled us so full of the fact 
that it would take 260 stacks of $1 bills as 
high as the Empire State Building to equal 
just $1 billion that the figures have lost all 
significance. 

In the 1958-59 fiscal year the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent not $1 billion but almost $74 
billion, Most of this went into the cost of 
wars, past, present, and future. It doesn’t 
include the huge sums which many would 
foist off on us for the costs of Federal aid 
to education, public power schemes, social- 
ized medicine, and other programs of that ilk. 

Too often we get the idea that this fan- 
tastic stack of greenbacks comes from a far- 
off planet. In reality, that far-off planet is 
as near as our own pocketbooks. 

To see what this amount means to us right 
here in Lake County, let's forget the stacks 
of greenbacks and look at some other figures. 

Every time the clock ticks off a second, the 
Federal Government spends $1.80 of Lake 
County money—almost twice as much as the 
minimum wege many people are making. 

Each minute of the day, the United States 
shells out $109 it has received from taxpayers 
in this lone section of northeast Ohio—more 
than the average individual here makes in 
& week., 

With every hour which passes, Uncle Sam 
doles out 86,524 of your money and mine. 
This comes from taxpayers in Lake County 
alone, not from some mysterious planet in 
outer space, 

Each day, $156,584 of Lake County money 
is gone forever in the cause of Federal opera- 
tion—more money than many among us will 
earn in a lifetime of hard work, 

In the course of a week, Lake County tax- 
payers will contribute $1,096,085 toward Uncle 
Sam's expenses—far more than any of our 
municipalities spend in a year for our high- 
ways, our fire and police protection, our 
water and sewerage systems—all the services 
of local government, 

Each month and a half, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will use more money directly from 
our own pockets than we pay in property 
taxes to support all our local governments, 
our school systems, our county, and our 
State. 

Over the year as a whole, the taxpayers of 
Lake County will pay in Federal taxes alone 
$56,996,410—almost 7½ times all our local 
expenditures up through State level, more 
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than 16 percent of the total tax valuation of 
all our property, from the smallest house to 
the largest industry. 

We can’t do without Federal Government, 
of course. We can’t back away from the 
costs of past wars or from the prevention of 
future ones. We can't do without many of 
the services which a centralized government 
performs. 

But we can think twice before we swallow 
fancy-spending schemes which the free- 
spenders would force upon us. We can begin 
to realize that we pay for what we get—or, 
since we are in one of the Nation’s most 
favored locations, we pay for considerably 
more than we get. 

There is no strange little planet whose 
mission in life is to grind out dollars for 
Uncle Sam. Every penny he spends comes 
from our own labors, from the pocketbooks 
of Lake County and not from the top of a 
pile of greendacks as high as the moon, 


Dangerous Loophole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a timely editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Record 
on July 4, 1958: 

Dancernovs LOOPHOLE 


The proposals by Representative PATRICK 
J. Hmimes, Republican, of Oalifornia, for 
Specific congressional measures empowering 
the State Department to deny passports to 
Communists and other subversives, should 
have immediate approval. 

This is necessitated by the recent Su- 
preme Court ruling that the State Depart- 
ment does not have such power. There was 
Widespread disagreement with the Court on 
this point. The Court itself, as a matter of 
fact, was in serious disagreement on the is- 
Sue, dividing 5 to 4 in its opinion. 

But since the majority opinion of the 
Court was that Congress had not previously 
delegated these vital controls over passports 
to the State Department, Mr. Humes is 
right that it should be dons immediately. 

The closing of such a gap in national se- 
curity is a necessary duty of Congress, and 
an urgent one. a ~ 

Why should any citizen of the United 
States believing in the overthrow of the 
American Government by force or violence 
be allowed the freedom of foreign travel? 

As Mr. Hruinos says, the undermining of 
American freedom and sovereignty is the 
basio aim of communism, and Americans 
who accept that philosophy deliberately as- 
S0clate themselves with the conspiracy to de- 
Stroy their own country. 

It is purely academic now whether the Su- 
Preme Court was right. Right or wrong, the 
decision has left America wide open to its 
Own enemies, 

Whether or not the power of passport con- 
trol already existed is not important, 

The vital thing ts to establish that power 
Now, clearly and permanently, beyond the 
Possibility of either antagonistic or quibbling 
interpretation. 

Mr. Hwa speaks in the national inter- 
est, and for the majority of the American 
People, in saying: “This matter must be 
Cleared up for the safety and security of the 
United States, and I want to stand and be 
counted here and now on this extremely 

tant issue.” 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. BRUCE ALGER - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include my newsletter of last 
week, July 5, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bauen ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
_ Joy 5, 1958. 

The mutual security appropriation bill 
(foreign aid) took up where the earlier au- 
thorization bill left off (newsletter, May 
17) and repeated many earlier pro and con 
arguments. The committee bill passed 
handily without amendments 253 to 126. 
Both parties split their vote with more Re- 
publicans than Democrats supporting the 
President's requests for small additional 
funds. Debate produced some statesman- 
like statements expressing grave concern for_ 
the state of health of our national economy, 
this by some Members whose yoting records 
are not evidence otherwise of economy- 
mindedness. 

The $3,078 million provided $1,800 mil- 
lion for military assistance (to help other 
mations man and equip military establish- 
ments as allles), defense support $835 mil- 
lion (to bolster economies of nations un- 
able to support such military forces, in ad- 
dition to military assistance), technical co- 
operation, $171.5 million (share know-how, 
techniques, skills with less developed areas, 
including United Nations program), then 
special assistance, contingency fund and 
other programs, $391 million. Eleven 
countries get military aid only, 30 get mili- 
tary and economic aid, 22 countries and 10 
territories get economic aid only. 

Few question the necessary defense pos- 
ture of this Nation which includes foreign 
military bases, mainly airfields, as the de- 
terrent to Russian aggression. Yet, the mu- 
tual security program is disapproved by 
many, including myself, as having too little 
basic policy guidance, and as a result fail- 
ing to present the ideals and goals of the 
United States, the world’s foremost cham- 
pion and exponent of human freedom. In- 
deed, the $2,500 million given to Communist 
countries since World War II suggests to me 
that we are giving aid and comfort to an 
enemy dedicated to destroy all we hold 
dear, even sacred, our very bellef in deity. 

Other disturbing criticisms of foreign aid 
that will not go away include: (1) Our pub- 
lic debt of $275 billion is $39 billion more 
than the $236 billion combined public debt 
of all other nations; 70 of the world’s 87 
nations have received our bounty; (2) the 
United States is operating at a loss while 
we do this, the deficit now estimated to be 
$10 billion to $12 billion next year; (3) 
the $82 billion given away since World War 
II is equivalent to all property in the lead- 
ing 20 cities of the United States; (4) the 
jobs created by foreign aid industry are non- 
productive since we are giving it away; (5) 
foreign aid money already voted, yet un- 
spent, includes $5,194,000,000, plus $2,060,~ 
000,000 in holdings of foreign currencies 
totaling $7,254,000,000. Add to this $3,078,- 
000,000, and you have $10,322,000,000 in the 
pipeline—too much; (6) vested interests in 
foreign aid continuance creates almost over- 
whelming lobbying pressure; these include 
(a) printing and publishing industries, (b) 
motion picture industry, (c) shipping, (d) 
manufacturing, (e) export and import firms, 
(f) commercial bankers, (g) colleges and 
universities, , (h) (United Nations 
Children’s Pund), (t) military; (7) Public 
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Law 480, by which we give away our sur- 
plus food throughout the world is not 
studiously related to foreign aid; (8) ,the 
Development Loan Fund is getting out of the 
control of Congress, and pyramiding; (9) 
there are now over 40,000 ICA (International 
Cooperation Administration) employees dis- 
pensing these funds—a self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy; (10) the most vital informa- 
tion is denied Congress by off-the-record 
hearings and by the State Department re- 
Moving any testimony they choose from 
the record. Mistakes and questionable or 
bad policies can thus be buried and perpet- 
uated. — A 

We must decide what our policy is, then 
call it what it is. Charity it is not, as it is 
sometimes pictured, since we are manipulat- 
ing or influencing others through military 
aid, economic help, and political diplomacy. 
Our policy must be hardheaded and self- 
interested, the only position understood and 
respected in international diplomacy. A 
strong United States will attract allies and 
command respect from enemies. Weakening 
ourselves through overspending cannot pos- 
sibly strengthen the free world alliance. 
After all, United States fiscal suicide is 
Russla's goal. 

To conclude, as a courageous congressional 
foursome states in the minority report ac- 
companying the earlier authorization bill; 
“In view of the fact that Congress has falled 
to reassert its control over the mutual se- 
curity program, in view of the failure of the 
justifications for the program to measure up 
to critical analysis, in view of administra- 
tive laxness in carrying out the and 
in view of the needless authorization of bil- 
lions of dollars when the pipeline already 
contains billions, we cannot support the 
mutual security bill.“ To which I add, 
Amen. And Iso voted. z 


Maj. Gen. N. H. Vissering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOVISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9. 1958 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, Maj.- 
Gen. N. H. Vissering was assigned as 
commanding general of the United 
States Army Transportation Terminal 
Command, Gulf, in New Orleans, La., 
on March 8, 1956. 

General Vissering came to New Or- 
leans very highly commended, During 
his assignment as commanding general 
of the Korean communications zone, 
the mammoth United States Supply 
base at Pusan—at that time the larg- 
est military port in the world—was 
closed and was termed the cleanest 
“roll-up” ever accomplished by the 
United States Army. 

In 1952 General (then Colonel) Visser- 
ing dealt successfully with the Commu- 
nist threat in Leghorn, Italy, head- 
quarters of the Fourth Logistical Com- 
mand, United States Forces in Austria. 
His methods of successfully accomplish- 
ing the gigantic task of dealing with the 
Communists became the subject of fea- 
ture articles in Time magazine and 
other national publications. His actions 
led Adm. Robert B. Carney, com- 
mander in chief, Allied Forces Southern 
Europe, to comment in a letter to Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, United 
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States Army, that “If I were in need of 
an American to create and operate a 
big business installation, Colonel Visser- 
ing's name would occur to me imme- 
diately with. the assurance that he had 
the management competence and the 
social graces to enable him to take a 
strong and enviable position in his 
community.” 

General Vissering came to his present 
assignment with the realization that in 
a community as diverse, as cultural, and 
as civic minded as New Orleans, a strong, 
competent representative of the United 
States Army would be needed to fulfill 
the obligations, to cooperate with the 
sister services, and to bridge the innate 
gap between civilian and military com- 
munities. f 

Sọ successfully has he fulfilled this 
demanding assignment that I feel today 
the necessity of commending General 
Vissering before the Congress of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States. 

General Vissering sought immediately 
to organize a New Orleans chapter of the 
Association of the United States Army. 
To foster understanding of the mission 
and role of the United States Army, he 
asked prominent civic leaders of the 
community to band together to form a 
chapter of the AUSA. Today this chap- 
ter is a working source of good will, mu- 
tual understanding, and concrete action. 

Believing that proper understanding 
and good community relationships are of 
Paramount importance, General Vis- 
sering unselfishly consented to speak be- 
fore the people of New Orleans on nu- 
merous occasions. 

Before the Rotary Club, he spoke of 
the situation in Korea, which gave every- 
one present a clearer, firsthand picture of 
that terrible page in our history. Be- 
fore the Military Order of World Wars, 
General Vissering attempted to explain 
the relationship between individual serv- 
ices and the necessity of being adequate- 
ly prepared for any emergency. He 
spoke before a tremendous audience of 
members of the Federal Business Asso- 
ciation on the 75th anniversary of the 
civil Service, emphasizing that, as al- 
ways, the civil service will remain an im- 
portant and respected part of the United 
States Government. 

At the symposium of International 
Cargo Handling Coordination Associa- 
tion, General Vissering laid the Army 
case before commercial shipping repre- 
sentatives and was well received for his 
apparent candor and integrity. 

Feeling the great need for coordination 
between the commercial shipping indus- 
try and the military requirements for the 
faster discharge of cargo in the event of 
a national emergency, General Vissering 
undertook to write an article expressing 
his ideas on the subject, Sea Transport 
in Atomic War, which article was printed 
in the national military publication Army 
and reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord under the auspices of Congressman 
HERBERT Bonner, of North Carolina. 

General Vissering, believing that an 
important part of his job was personal 
contact with the New Orleans commu- 
nity, became active in civic affairs, be- 
came aware of the political affairs of the 
State, and became an integral part of 
New Orleans social life. 
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He was honorary president of the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion in New Orleans, the Quartermaster 
Association, and the Reserve Officers 
Association. He took an active part in 
the Association of the United States 
Army, the chamber of commerce, and 
the Federal Business Association. He 
contributed his time and effort to assist- 
ing the New Orleans United Fund and 
personally helped organize the Federal 
agencies in a well-informed, sympathetic 
group which played an important part 
in the success of the United Fund cam- 
paign. 

1 hesitate to comment upon General 
Vissering's professional competency, but 
I do wish on this occasion of General 
Vissering's departure from New Orleans 
to speak for the people of New Orleans 
in commending him for his concrete ad- 
ditions to the good will, the understand- 
ing, and certainly the respect that the 
people of the New Orleans community 
have for the United States Army, the 
Transportation Corps, and Maj. Gen. 
Norman H. Vissering personally. 

I direct your attention to the following 
citations which General Vissering re- 
ceived in New Orleans last Tuesday, July 
8, and which pay to him the tribute he 
so justly deserves: 

New ORLEANS CHAPTER, 
- ASSOCIATION ÒF THE 
UNTTED STATES ARMY, 

Citation for outstanding achievement 
awarded to Maj. Gen. Norman H. Vissering, 
United States Army, for his tireless efforts 
and outstanding services to this chapter and 
to the Association of the United States Army, 
as the impetus and the driving force behind 
all efforts that were expended in the period 
from January through June 1957, when this 
chapter of the Association of the United 
States Army was being organized; his con- 
tinued efforts and services In this chapter 
since its organization for expanding local and 
national interest in the chapter, the associa- 
tion, and the United States Army; his 
marked contributions to the continuance of 
the exemplary spirit of goodwill and coopera- 
tive assistance that exists between the city 
of New Orleans, the United States Army 
Transportation Corps, the Gulf Transporta- 
tion Terminal Command, and the citizenry 
of the New Orleans and gulf coast areas. 

In recognition thereof, Maj. Gen. Norman 
H. Vissering is hereby cited for the aboye- 
stated outstanding achievements during his 
period of command of the United States Army 
Transportation Terminal Command, Gulf, 
which indicate his attainment of the highest 
standards of an officer of the armed services 
and which reflect great credit upon him, the 
Transportation Corps, the United States 
Army, and the armed services of the United 
States. 

Given under my hand this ninth day of 
July 1958 at New Orleans, La. 

WALLace M. Davis, 
President, New Orleans Chapter, 
Association of the United States 
Army. 

Navy LEAGUE oF THE UNTTED STATES, GREATER 
New ORLEANS COUNCIL—CITATION—MAJ. 
GEN. Norman H. VISSERING, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, COMMANDING, UNITED STATES ARMY 
TRANSPORTATION TERMINAL COMMAND, GULF 
In recognition of your distinguished and 

illustrious Army career in the service of your 

country and acknowledgment by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of your professional ability 
as indicated in assignments, and particularly 
for your outstanding cooperation in all com- 
munity activities and exemplary leadership 
in fostering interservice relations in the area, 
In testimony thereof and as an expression 
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of appreciation of your service, this citation 
is awarded on the eighth day of July 1958. 


THE LOUISIANA WING, AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION, 
PRESENTS THE CITATION OF DISTINGUISHED 
Service ro Mas. GEN. NORMAN H. VISSER- 
ING, UNITED STATES ARMY 


In recognition of the outstanding and . 
sympathetic service and cooperation ren- 
dered to both the veterans organizations and 
to the people of the New Orleans area; and 
for the personal Interest and active effort 
beyond the normal demands of citizenship; 
and for the promotion of good relations be- 
tween the United States Army Transporta- 
tion Terminal Command, Gulf, and the local 
community, this citation is presented with 
the sincere esteem and best wishes of our 
entire organization. 

JOHN F, WAGUESPACK, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Junrus W. Jones, 
Commander, 
Louisiana Wing, Air Force Association. 


— 


New ORLEANS CHAPTER, NATIONAL DEFENSE 
TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION, PRESENTS 
THE CITATION OF DISTINGUISHED Service 
TO Mas, Gen, NORMAN H, VISSERING, UNITED 
STATES ARMY 
In recognition of the outstanding service 

rendered in expanding the cooperation be- 

tween the various elements In the field of 
transportation and the National Military 

Defense Establishment, and particularly for 

your personal leadership and assistance in 

developing an efficient and energetic asso- 
ciation of transportation personnel in the 

New Orleans area. 

In testimony thereof and as an expression 
of appreciation of your service, this citation 
is awarded on this 8th day of July 1958. 

WLAN M. Avers, President. 


Aircraft Carriers and the Defense of the 
Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, it is my 
privilege to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a thesis which I have prepared in 
connection with the recent completion 
of a Naval Reserve Officers School 
course, It is felt that this thesis will be 
of interest to the various Members of 
the House as refiecting the views of one 
of their colleagues concerning the role 
of aircraft carriers in our defense pic- 
ture: A 
Amcnarr CARRIERS AND THE DEFENSE or THE 

FrEE Wonro 
(By Hon Gronce HUDDLESTON, Jr., of 
Alabama) 

The United States must have the military 
and naval power to support its policy of 
deterring aggression and resisting the spread 
of international communism. The rapidly 
changing military and nayal technology of 
modern industrial and scientific civilization 
complicates the intellectual problems of 
evaluating the strategic and tactical impact 
of advances in weapons. It is imperative 
that present weapons systems be frequently 
reappraised in relationship to the more ad- 
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yanced weapons which come into operation 
and which are under development. How- 
ever, it is equally imperative that balanced 
judgment and imaginative insight be exer- 
cised in order to avold conclusions which are 
based on speculative and futuristic concepts 
of warfare or unsuited to the political reali- 
ties of the cold war. 

The battleship is an example of a histor- 
ically important weapon that our defense 
authorities now consider too obsolete to re- 
main in commission. However, the aircraft 
carrier, or mobile air base task force, is of a 
different nature. The political and military 
requirements of resisting the expansion of 
conmmunism—by its variety of aggressive 
techniques throughout the farflung ram- 
parts of the free world, and the ability of the 
seagoing airbase task force with its striking 
power and relative invulnerability to meet 
these requirements, make the modern air- 
eraft carrier one of the most important 
weapons in our defense arsenal. 


1. DETERRENCE AND ALL-OUT WAR 


Our carrier forces have an important role 
in augmenting the Strategic Air Command's 
mission of maintaining suficient retaliatory 
power to deter major aggression. Carrier 
based aircraft can be equipped not only 
with hydrogen bombs but also with the 
latest in air-to-surface missiles which carry 
thermonuclear warheads and which can be 
launched many miles from the target. The 
Striking power of the maval air arm 
Strengthens the warning of the Strategic 
Air Command to a potential aggressor who 


might contemplate starting world war III by 


a surprise attack against the free world 

The attack carrier has a vital contribution 
to make in an all-out war, should it occur. 
In such a conflict our land airbases would 
logically be the first targets to be attacked. 
If the enemy's assault could be developed 
with sufficient surprise and strength our 
land bases might be destroyed or so severely 
damaged that our Strategic Alr Command 
could not retaliate effectively, 

However, our carrier forces at sea, cruis- 
ing at high speeds, and in unknown and 
unpredictable positions, would have to be 
located and identified before they could be 
attacked by the enemy. Before the aggres- 
sor could do this, our carriers would prob- 
ably be able to launch their attack planes 
on their way to deliver the high yield weap- 
ons which might prove to be the decisive 
Influence in a nuclear war of survival. 


2. DETERRENCE AND LIMITED WAR 


While it would be foolhardy for this coun- 
try to neglect to maintain the force essential 
to deter and, if need be, to win an all-out 
War, there is another type of conflict which 
Our Armed Forces should be prepared to en- 
counter. This latter problem is illustrated 
by the hostilities in Korea, Indochina, Al- 
Beria, and the Suez area, in which the maxi- 
mum firepower was not employed mainly for 
Political reasons, and by the series of cold 
War crises in Indonesia, the Formosa Strait, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 


The power needed to deter and repel this 


type of aggression and subversion against the 
non- Communist world is vastly different 
from hydrogen bombs and long-range mis- 
Siles. The force required for dealing with 
limited war situations must be flexible and 
discriminating. It must be able to engage 
the enemy without destroying major centers 
of population and without arousing the 
Moral antagonism of world opinion against 
the mass slaughter of nuclear warfare, It 
should fit the punishment to the crime. It 
Must be adaptable to a variety of geographic 
and military situations. Its employment 
must not cause the conflict to spread into a 
general war fought with weapons of mutual 
annihilation. 

To achieve the capability for dealing with 
the limited war situations which are likely to 
— oe 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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occur at scattered points throughout the 
world, the United States must be sbie to 
shift the necessary forces from one place to 
another in a timely manner; our forces must 
be able to react quickly on short notice. 

The 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and 
the 7th Fleet in the western Pacific are de- 
ployed to put teeth into our policy of halting 
the spread of international communism. The 
principal elements of the striking power of 
these fleets are the attack carrier forces, to- 
gether with units of amphibious marines. 

In times of crisis these fleets have demon- 
strated their value as instruments of diplo- 
matic representation. During the Suez in- 
cident the 6th Fleet was quickly deployed 
to exert a stabilizing influence and to help 
prevent the spread of the conflict. Similarly, 
during the states of emergency in Syria, Jor- 
dan, and Lebanon, the 6th Fleet was in the 
area, prepared to act swiftly if ordered. The 
carriers of the 7th Fleet have been defend- 
ing Formosa since 1950, thereby contributing 
to the peace and stability of that part of 
the world. 

Our Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, has stated that“ The pres- 
ence of our naval striking forces inspires a 
feeling of security in friendly nations. They 
are visible evidence of the United States de- 
termination and ability to resist aggression, 
as well as to be ready to protect and defend 
our allies in either limited or all-out 
war. „„ „ 

For the period 10 to 15 years from now the 
carrier force is being optimized for limited 
war, to be the Nation's primary cutting tool 
for this purpose.” 

While guided and ballistic missiles are be- 
coming increasingly important, there is no 
substitute in sight for the manned aircraft.* 
Once a missile is released it is committed; it 
can exercise no judgment in the air. Operat- 
ing from carrier bases, piloted aircraft, have 
capabilities for precise and discriminating 
delivery of weapons under rapidly changing 
tactical conditions, It is this type of weap- 
ons system—fiexible and discriminating— 
which is indispensable in a limited war sit- 
uation where it may be impracticable to em- 
ploy longer range weapons laden with nuclear 
warheads and which is essential to strength- 
en our diplomacy in the heated political crises 
which jeopardize the peace and security of 
the world. 

3. MOBILE AND PERMANENT AIRBASES 


One of the quickest and most effective ways 
of moving alrpower into the potential far- 
flung battlefields of the world today is by 
carrier. Our new Forrestal class carriers are 
integrated airbases, carrying their own pro- 
tection and equipped with the advantages of 
& large land airbase plus mobility. With 
their high speed, they can fight one place 
today and almost a thousand miles away to- 
morrow. They can move into areas and give 
protection and cover where land based air- 
power is limited or nonexistent. The steadi- 
ness of their decks will permit action in 
rough weather, and their relative self- 
sufficiency enables them to operate an esti- 
mated 360 days out of a year. Atomic 
powered carriers, when they become opera- 
tional, will have a range of fifty to seventy- 
five thousand miles and will become a major 
advance in adding to the mobility and strik- 
ing power of our fleet.“ 

In the case of armed hostilities involving 
the use of United States forces, air support 
by carrier fighters may be essential if ground 
troops are going to be landed and subse- 
quently reinforced and supplied. Attack 
bombers operating from carriers can assault 
the airfields and ground fortifications of the 
enemy. During the Korean war, carriers, op- 
erated extensively, with 182,000 sorties flown 
trom their decks to give tactical air support 
to our troops.* 

In establishing and retaining most of its 
overseas airfields the United States is re- 
quired to deal with sovereign states, some of 
which have only recently gained their inde- 
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pendence after a struggle with the great 
powers of the occident. The presence and ac- 
tivities of foreign military forces on their 
soil are always a potential source of political 
irritation to the naturally sensitive national- 
ism of the host countries. In some cases it 
į has been necessary for the United States to 
grant expensive assistance to these countries 
in attempts to make the continued existence 
of its foreign bases more secure, There is 
always the possibility that future relation- 
ships may make it impossible or extremely 
difficult for us to hold on to these overseas 
land airbases. Our Navy, however, has the 
right to deploy its carrier forces anywhere 
within the international waters of the world 
without infringing on the sovereignty of any 
nation; no treaties or other agreements re- 
quiring the consent of foreign powers are 
necessary. And these naval forces can, if 
they must, operate from home bases and in- 
dependently from any foreign bases, 
Furthermore, our land air bases are a much 
better target than our carriers for ballistic 
missiles. The locations of our fixed land 
bases are well known to the enemy, who sim- 
ply has to aim his ballistic missile at an 
immovable target. But the enemy would not 
be expected to know the exact position of a 
mobile airbase at sea; and, consequently, our 
carrier task forces are far less likely to be 
destroyed by ballistic missiles.* 


4. ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


In the event of the armed hostilities which 
extended combat operations to the seas, it 
would be essential to protect the supply lines 
to our forces and allies overseas from the 
menace of enemy submarines. Carriers and 
their associated aircraft have a dual role in 
antisubmarine operations. First, they can ` 
attack the bases and submarine tenders 
which would shelter and service hostile sub- 
marines. In wartime the Soviet Union would 
scatter her tenders among the many remote 
and obscure bays and coves of the Commu- 
nist littoral where they could be sought out 
and destroyed only by carrier aircraft. Sec- 
ond, antisubmarine aircraft carriers form the 
nucleus of our hunter-killer groups whose 
mission it is to detect and destroy enemy 
submarines at sea.“ 

5. DEPENSE OF THE CARRIER STRIKING FORCE 

In modern war any target can be damaged 
or destroyed under certain conditions. 
Nevertheless, Exercise Strike Back, the ma- 
neuvers conducted by the naval forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Sep- 
tember 1957, indicated that the defense of a 
carrier task force has been greatly strength- 
ened in recent years. Carrier striking forces 
demonstrated that they can deflect attacks 
by submarines and land-based aircraft with- 
out suffering prohibitive losses.“ 

The carrier task force presents a formida- 
ble defense against attack by hostile bomb- _ 
ers, If the enemy succeeds in correctly locat- 
ing the position of the mobile airbase at sea, 
his planes will then haye to fight their way, 
first, through an outer screen of antiaircraft 
missile ships, comparable in firepower to the 
air defense of & large city, and, second, 
through the carrier’s own cover of fighter 
interceptors, which will carry air-to-air mis- 
siles with a range of 50 miles or more.” 

A successful submarine attack against a 
carrier task force would be an equally difi- 
cult feat. First, the submarine must pene- 
trate the protective screen of patrol aircraft 
and helicopters. Second, it must penetrate 
the inner ring of destroyers armed with their 
new sonar equipment and antisubmarine 
weapons, including both rocket-assisted tor- 
pedoes (which can detect a submarine at 
long range, fiy over many miles of ocean, 
dive under water, seek out the submarine, 
and destroy it) and atomic depth charges. 
Third, it must fire accurately at a target 
which can cruise at a speed well over 30 
knots. Even if hit, carriers of the Forrestal 
class have 1,241 separate watertight compart- 
ments which could enable the absorption of 
several conventional torpedoes without seri- 
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ously affecting their operations and several 
more without being sunk. 

In an all-out nuclear war the life expect- 
ancy of carriers would be as long as that of 
airfields, land-based planes, major cities, and 
other important targets. The carrier would 
accomplish an important mission if it stayed 
afioat long enough to launch its planes on 
their way to retaliate against the P; 
Carrier-based aircraft in Exercise Strike Back 


repeatedly “bombed” land targets before their 


floating bases at sea were located and seri- 
ously injured by the “enemy.” In one forma- 
tion during the maneuvers the major units 
of the fleet were so widely dispersed that even 
a hydrogen bomb would have destroyed only 
one major ship. 2 

Carriers are less subject to the hazards of 
radioactivity than land airbases. If carriers 
are exposed to fallout or showered with con- 
taminated water from a nuclear explosion, 
enough of the radioactive material can be 
flushed harmlessly into the ocean by washing 
down the ship so that combat operations may 
be continued; whereas, in the case of alr- 
fields, these lethal elements may linger in 
stagnant pools and resist being scrubbed from 
porous concrete surfaces. 

The modern aircraft carrier is one of the 
most potent offensive and defensive weapons 
in our country's arsenal. Carriers strengthen 
our policy of deterrence and enhance our 
ability to repel aggression. Their striking 
power, mobility, versatility, and immunity 
from the political uncertainty of foreign land 
airbases make the mobile airbase task force 
an indispensable tool for defending the free 
world, 


*United States Congress, House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, Department of De- 
fense appropriations for 1958, 85th Cong., 
lst sess, Washington, 1957, p. 710; United 
States Congress, House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Department of Defense appro- 
priations for 1959, Department of the Navy, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., Washington, 1957, p. 
440. 
2 House defense appropriations for 1958, 
op. cit., p. 710. 

*United States Congress, House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, Investigation of Na- 
tional Defense Missiles, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 
Washington, 1958, pp. 4550 and 4555. 

* Ibid., p. 4555. 

House defense appropriations for 1958, 
op. cit., pp. 714-752; House Naval appropri- 
ations for 1959, op. cit., p. 234. 

* House defense appropriations for 1958, op. 
cit., p. 713. : 

House defense appropriations for 1958, op. 
cit., p. 45. 

U. S. Congress, House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Department of Defense Appro- 
priations for 1959, Overall Policy Statements, 
85th Cong.. 2d sess., Washington, 1958, pp. 
466-490. 

* Baldwin, Hanson, The Atomic Era Navy, 
New York Times, October 1, 1957, p, 3. 

“House defense appropriations for 1958, 
op. cit., p. 713; House Investigation of Na- 
tional Defense Missiles, op. cit., p. 4555. 

u House defense appropriations for 1958, 
op. cit., pp. 710-711; Christian Science Mon- 
itor, February 17, 1958, p. 12. 

Baldwin, op. cit. 


First in War, Last in Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include a very interesting article about 
the veteran being “first in war, but last 
in peace” which appeared in the na- 
tional tribune, the Stars and Stripes, 
on July 10, 1958: 

FIRST IN WAR, LAST IN PEACE 


Whenever war is declared the Government 
calls on its young men to defend the country 
and almost immediately steps are begun to 
take these young men into the Armed Forces 
and rush them forward Into battle. 

At the time nothing is too good for them 
and they are given top treatment not only 
by the Government but by the country at 
large. Their status reaches its peak of popu- 
larity and is retained until after the war is 
ended. 

It is true that upon their return home they 
are at first given the red-carpet treatment 
but this only for a while but it has been the 
experience of returning servicemen that those 
who were fortunate to arrive home among 
the early contingents were treated by their 
joyous countrymen as the conquering heroes 
which indeed they were. 

Littie by little, however, the enthusiasm of 
the populace diminishes until those who are 
among the last to return are practically over- 
looked. The country has had its fill of re- 
turning servicemen and no longer feels the 
necessity of receiving the late comers with 
the greeting it gave to the first arrivals. The 

and the speeches are over and the 
final ups find only their own families 
happy to take them to their arms. ý 

As the years go by this apathy on the part 
of the people grows and grows until the 
exploits of war are forgotten by the desire of 
those who remained at home to go about 
their own business, littie caring of how their 
heroes of the past are faring. 3 

This is particularly true of our earlier wars. 
It was true in the case of the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the Boxer Rebellion 
and the Philippine Insurrection and in the 
case of the veterans of World War I. 

The Government did recognize to some 
degree the service rendered by these fight- 
ing men and made provision with small pen- 
sions for them, later extending to these men 
of 1898-1902 and 1917-18, certain other priy- 
Ueges including hospitalization and burial 
allowances, 

In the case of the veterans of World War 
II and the Korean war the boys fared much 
better largely due to the efforts of those who 
served before them, 

Whenever a new Congress convenes hun- 
dreds of bills are introduced for the benefit 
of veterans. As a rule thése measures lan- 
guish during the first session with little 
action on the part of the interested com- 
mittees except for holding hearings in which 
interested parties are permitted to express 
their views. : 

These views are usually voiced by the 
major veterans organizations. Hearings are 
held and time marches on with little or 
no consideration of the proposals and thus 
the first session of the Congress ends with 
little or nothing accomplished in behalf of 
the veteran group. 

Comes then the second session and the 
pattern is the same. More hearings on more 
bills and the year goes by with only trifling 
action on the part of the committees and 
the months pass without the measures com- 
ing to the floor of either the House or Sen- 
ate for a vote. 

There follows in the final weeks of the 
second session a flurry of activity on the 
subject. Bills are reported favorably and 
action on the floor must then await per- 
mission of the Rules Committee to bring 
them to a vote. 

So much work remains in these closing 
weeks of the session on measures of vital 
importance to the Nation, and the legis- 
lators are so anxious to quit the Washing- 
ton heat and hurry home to their con- 
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stituents to seek reelection in the next Con- 
gress that with a few minor exceptions the 
veterans’ bills fall by the wayside and die. 

This is the way of veterans’ legislation 
session after session and unless Congress be- 
stirs itself to act on the bills now before 
it this is what will happen again this year, 
making it necessary to have all the un- 
considered bills to be reintroduced when 
the next Congress convenes followed by the 

ole of hearings, committee study and 
inaction for many months until the new 
Congress is ready to adjourn. 

It thus seems that while the Government 
and the people cannot do enough for their 
fighting men in times of war when they are 
placed first in the hearts of their country- 
men, the years of peace lead to a forgetful- 
ness of their needs and finds them in the 
end last to receive the aid they deserve. 
Truly the veteran is first in war but last in 
peace. \ 


Forty-ninth State a Land of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Forty-ninth State a Land of Op- 
portunity,” which appeared in the July 5, 
1958 issue of the Madisonville Messenger, 

of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FORTY-NINTH STATE A LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


So much has been written about Alaska re- 
cently, and the move to bring the vast Terri- 
tory into the Union as our 49th State is 80 
sensible, it seems that little if any comment 
is necessary, now that the Congress has taken 
the necessary steps. 

So far as anyone can now see, it is only a 
matter of time before Alaska's population 
achieves its long-time goal of becoming the 
49th star on our flag. In pursuit of this 
project a lot of time and oratory and per- 
suasion have been spent—and well spent, as 
it now turns out. 

The Presidential signature, promised some- 
time ago if Congress enacted the required 
legislation, and approval by the Alaskans 
themselves, a foregone conclusion, are steps 
which remain, and already the place for the 
49th star has been discussed, 

Here we have a sensible step which has 
been delayed too long already, For one 
thing, the project was immersed in politics 
for some years, with Alaska linked with Ha- 
wali in an effort on the part of politicians 

“on both sides of the aisle to offset one with 
the other, in an effort to maintain the bal- 
ance between Democrats and Republicans. 

It has generally been assumed that Alaska 
will be Democratic, and will have 2 Demo- 
cratic Senators in the Upper House in Wash- 
ington, and that Hawall would be Repub- 
lican, adding 2 Republicans to the United 
States Senate. The economic and defense 
considerations are the more important ones, 
of course, and their importance is not even 
appreciated by most people, much less exag- 
gerated. 

Qur 49th State has a coastline which is 
greater than that of the present United 
States. It is 2½ times larger than the great 
State of Texas, and as most ple know 
it was bought from Russia in 1867 for what 
is now considered a song—the modest price 
of $7,200,000. 
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Rich in minerals, furs, and fish, Alaska has 
many, many times repaid its purchase price, 
and the surface of its resources has barely 
been scratched. 

Also, though its population is a modest 
215,000, Alsaka as a State is expected to be 
developed rapidly. It sits atop the North 


American continent, but it is not an icebox’ 


as many people believe. The southern part 
Of Alaska has temperatures similar to many 
of our Northern States, and while the cen- 
tral part has icy blasts in the long winter 
the summers are pleasant and the days are 
long. 

Most important of all, though, in these 
days of cold war is the fact that Alaska is 
close to Russia—only a few miles away across 
the Bering Strait. This makes the new State 
of high strategic importance to the defense 
of the whole United States, and our military 
leaders have long urged the fact. 

It is interesting to reflect that this great 
land to the north, which will soon be a sister 
State of Kentucky and the others, Is our 
last frontier. As such it is bound to attract 
thousands of venturesome Americans seek- 
ing new homes and new fortunes within its 
Vast area. 

Now that she has stepped from the role of 
A foster child to that of a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the family of States, Alaska will have 
a chance to grow mightily, and that she will 
nobody doubts. 

A cordial welcome is being extended to 
our 49th State everywhere, and no wonder. 
The land is fabulously beautiful, it is vast 
and it is as yet undeveloped. What a land 
of opportunity, in a world where frontiers 
are all too few, these days. 


In the Hopper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oy 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, sincere 
and devoted service together with en- 
thusiasm for work is a rare commodity 
in any age or country. Such faithful 
service should be recognized and encour- 
aged wherever found. 

One of the elevator operators in the 
back of the New House Office Building 
has shown just such sincere and faithful 
attention to his responsibilities, Mr. 
George R. Williams is his name and I am 
happy to number him among my friends. 

A litile article appeared in the July 
2 issue of Roll Call, our Capitol Hill 

newspaper, setting forth his splendid 
Service there. 

I hope all will read the article and will 
join with me in appreciating the real 
merit and sincere efforts of this splendid 
and devoted servant who is always 
cheerful, courteous, and helpful both to 
old timers on the Hill and to our con- 
Stituents, visitors and tourists, who are 
often bewildered by a new city and a 
strange building: 

In THE HOPPER 
(By Jack Bryan) 

Leave it to George. This column likes to 
Tecognize from time to time some of the de- 
Voted and valuable people who serve the Con- 
gress and all of us here. This week the spot- 
light is on George R. Williams, elevator 
Operator on the morning shift at the New 
Jersey and C, New House Office Building en- 


_ 
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trance. George is a native of Philadelphia 
and has been in Washington less than 2 
years. His sponsor was Representative EARL 
Cruporr, of Pennsylvania, who was recently 
appointed a judge. George came to Wash- 
ington for reasons of health which made it 
necessary for him to find light employment, 
He has a varied work history, having been an 
advanced special tax investigator, a child 
welfare worker, a baker, a teacher, and super- 
visor of; vocational education, as well as a 
Teporter and writer, At home are wife Helen 
and baby son, George, Jr.—just 6 months 
old. During his off-duty time, George says 
he “just rests and relaxes at home.” 

The reasons George Williams deserves to 
be singled out are his unceasing courtesy and 
cheerfulness, his alertness and obvious d 
to run a “good” elevator. He knows the 
names and correct floors for all of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who ride his lift, as well as 
most of the staff members in that area of the 
New House Office Building. In addition to 
these characteristics, he finds time to be 
helpful to the ever-present tourists and visit- 
ors who wander into the building, confused 
and uncertain. George is a fayorite with his 
patrons, and this column joins them in recog- 
nizing him for doing a consistently fine job. 


Commencement Address by Dr. Harold 
Hillenbrand to Graduating Class, Loy- 
ola University, Chicago, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Chicago is 
proud of its great universities. Among 
them on the near north side in the 
Ninth Congressional District of Illinois, 
which I am privileged to represent, there 
is a branch of Loyola University which 
offers. fine educational opportunities to 
hundreds of students each year. 

At its recent commencement on June 
11, 1958, Loyola University bestowed an 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
upon Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, doctor of 
dental surgery. Dr. Hillenbrand, who 
is secretary of the American Dental As- 
sociation, delivered a most scholarly and 
inspiring address to the graduating class 
and I am pleased to append it to my re- 
marks, 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY HAROLD HILLEN- 
BRAND, D. D. S., SECRETARY, AMERICAN DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., JUNE 11, 1958 
Very Reverend President, the deans and 

members of the faculties, the distinguished 

guests, the members of the class of 1958, 

their friends and relatives, ladies and gentle- 

men, many times, as a student, teacher, and 
visitor, have I been permitted to attend the 
convocations and commencement exercises 
of various institutions of higher learning. 
On many of these occasions, I felt, perhaps 
irreyerently, that the academic ceremonials 
were a bit protracted and that the com- 
mencement speaker had inaccurately as- 
sessed both the eagerness with which his 
message was awaited by the graduates and 
the length of time in which students bore 
with classroom stolidity lectures and ad- 
dresses in which their interest approached 
the minimal, I see now that such an atti- 
tude was a mistaken one. I am now wholly 
convinced of the need for surrounding the 
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award of degrees, especially honorary de- 
grees, with appropriate academic ceremony. 
I am wholly convinced that commencement 
speakers have an important message for the 
graduates and that the administration of 
this message may even properly require the 
consumption of time by an impatient con- 
yocation audience. 

In learning that these commencement ex- 
ercises were to be held in the Granada 
Theater, it came forcibly to me that I had 
been in contact with the members of the 
Jesuit community at Loyola for almost forty 
years, as both student and teacher. I am 
able to recall that on this exact site stood an 
old frame structure once used, I believe, as 
& church and later as an academy gymna- 
sium. I recall yiewing the construction of 
this theater from a classroom window in 
Cudahy Hall around 1925 and of watching 
Benny Meroff, a bell-bottomed orchestra 
leader of the time, contributing his odd cul- 
ture to the Jesuit community and to this 
city from the boards of this stage. In those 
good old days Chicago had no need of citi- 
zens' committees to synthesize a culture for 
the town; it had it if motion picture palaces 
in hispanic and oriental decor with appro- 
priate jazz band leaders constitute accept- 
able criteria for such culture, 

In the intervening years, the Lake Shore 
Campus has grown tremendously and its 
growth has been matched by the schools on 
the near north side and west side campuses, 
With this growth in size came growth in 
influence and recognition, especially in Chi- 
cago, but also in the academic world. Those 
who have made or participated in this 
progress have real cause for pleasure as they 
watch Loyola University enrich the lives of 
thousands of young men and women and 
through them, enrich Chicago and many 
other communities throughout the Nation 
and the world. 

From the many schools of the university 
come the more than seven hundred members 
of the graduating class of 1958, who are the 
focus of this ceremony this morning. With 
such an assemblage of persons trained in al- 
most all of the disciplines, I would consider 
it venturesome in the extreme to attempt 
to match my opinions to your knowledge in 
any specialized field, The university, how- 
ever, has seen fit to award me the honorary 
degree of doctor of science and I venture, 
therefore, to touch briefly on this topic and 
briefly on the larger ones which concern all 
of us as graduates of a Jesuit university and, 
with few exceptions, as citizens of this 
country. 

It is a peculiar American phenomenon that 
the presentation of new products and new 
models by two vast systems of our enterprise 
are surrounded each year with an almost 
equal amount of curlosity, comment, public- 
ity and criticism or applause: the new prod- 
ucts and new models of our automobile in- 
dustry and of our educational system. They 
are the subject of comment and curiosity 
not only in the United States but throughout 
the world because, perhaps, they give clues 
to the present status of our unique programs 
in mass production and in mass education. 
There are many who believe, for example, 
that overproduction of automobiles in 1955 
either led the way, or caused, the situation 
which is characterized variously, but best 
identified, es the current recession. There 
are many also who wish to confirm their 
bellef that our system of higher education 
is turning out a product that is shoddy and 
needlessly expensive and thus less able to 
meet competition in the intellectual market 
places of the world, 

One aspect of this phenomenon of Ameri- 
can life always raises some intéresting ques- 
tions and endless debate. Is the Thunder- 
bird better than the Corvette? Are the 
height and cant of the tail fins a symbolic: 


‘measure of the hidden aspirations of a whole | 


nation? Is the Volkswagen better than any- 7 
thing we can produce on our fantastic pro- 
A 
>. 
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duction lines? Is the overblown auto, with 
more electrical potential than most homes 
in many countries of the world, a national 
symbol of our extravagance? Is the modern 
American automobile what many think it is: 
a mass produced instrument of imaginative 
engineering, resulting in a vehicle uncom- 
fortably adapted for its normal function, 
thrust upon its buyers by the “hard sell“ of 
Madison Avenue advertising and paid for on 
an installment basis which helps to facili- 

_ tate a national runaway inflation or a deep 
economic depression? If some or all of 
these Questions are proper, the new models 
are, indeed, an index to important parts of 
our national way of life. 

Similar questions are asked about the end 
products of our system of education. Does 
education in the United States produce a 
graduate whose entire culture is reflected in 
the bright glow of countless television tubes 
or in rock n roll? Is there some basic de- 
fect in the system which permits, and per- 
haps encourages, wastage in the form of 
delinquency, intellectual and moral, juvenile 
and adult? Is our training of scientists 
more properly exemplified in our tardily 
orbiting satellites or in the crash of the 
Vanguard on the sandy reaches of Cape 
Canaveral? Is foreign education, particu- 
larly the Russian, better than ours in all of 
its aspects? Are the humanities prescribed 
only for the derisively known eggheads? 
Are we training our population to be anti- 
intellectual so that they will reject out of 
hand every proposal made by educated and 
conscientious leaders, as in the widespread 
rejection of the health measure of fluorida- 
tion recommended by every authoritative 
body in the Nation? Should we discard all 
of our present methods and traditions in 
education to develop a crash program in the 
training of scientists to survive in the age 
of the sputniks? Do we need a minister of 
education to compel conformity and quota 
production from kindergarten to graduate 
school? Are we becoming a nation in hys- 
teria because, for once, others seem to have 
skills and products which we had compla- 
cently thought were our very own? 

The answer to most of these questions is 
No.“ The automobile is a dividend of our 
way of life, not its capital. The educational 
system is contributing steadily to the growth 
of our real national assets even though there 
is occasional concern about producing extra 
dividends on @ permanent and ever-increas- 


It would be a mistake of the first order 
to meet this challenge in science with total 
mobilization of our total educational re- 
sources for this would be to leave us naked 


in meeting the other challenges that win 


surely come. If this country, by renewed 
effort and determination, stalemates the 
Soviet thrust for scientific and military su- 
Premacy—as it seems to me it will—new 
challenges will come from other fronts: in 
economics, to seize the markets of the world; 
in phychology and education, to control and 
manipulate the minds of the uncommitted 
and captive peoples of the world; in political 
science, to debase and deform the channels 
of discussion and negotiation between men 
and between nations; in health, to 
strengthen populations to increase man- 
power, production and military might; in 
religion, to destroy human dignity and to 
frustrate the real purposes of man's life in 
the world. 

Some or all of these will be the new chal- 
lenges and they will issue, not alone from 
the Soviets, but from other countries and, 
perhaps, even from dedicated cells in our 
own country. 

In this context of new and diverse chal- 


lenges there is need for the analysis, evalua-_ 


tion, and improvement, but not the replace- 
ment, of our entire system of education, espe- 
. cially as found at Loyola University and 
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similar Institutions. This need has been 
emphasized in a recent statement issued by 
the presidents of Jesuit colleges and uni- 
versities: 1 

“The explosive complications and frighten- 
ing responsibilities that spring from man- 
kind's discovery of cosmic powers are human 
and moral. Accordingly, their solution must 
come from within man himself. The basic 
response of education to today’s Wees 
lies not in a program of better ics 
(despite Its importance), but in one that 
produces better men. * * It is with man 
and his motivation, then, that today’s edu- 
cators must most deeply concern themselves. 
There is an immediacy regarding science edu- 
cation which all must recognize. Science 
and mathematics must receive new em- 
phasis in the curriculum and a larger pro- 
portion of our talented youth—at least, for 
the present—should be encouraged to spe- 
cialize in fields related to the urgencies of 
the satellite age. Jesuit education will con- 
tinue and deepen its characteristic concern 
with scientific and mathematical disciplines.” 

This is the proper reply to the current 
challenge of Soviet science, and the state- 
ment makes clear that it is with “man and 
his motivation that today’s educators must 
most deeply concern themselves.” But this 
is no new philosophy for Loyola University, 
for she has always concerned herself pri- 
marily with the production of better men 
and women, who know their real purpose 
in life, who know the laws that must be 
obeyed in achieving this purpose, and who 
know how to put this understanding to fruit- 
ful use. This is the essence of the educa- 
tion you have received from Loyola, and 
with it you are prepared to meet the cur- 
rent and future challenges which arise out 
of a world in crisis. Such a world, says a 
recent philosopher, “is waiting for a voice 
which speaks with authority and truth to 
make it free; but the world does not know 
that this truth must be sought in a revealed 
and transcendent message; the message needs 
to be expressed in a language that is accessi- 
ble, in terms of familiar problems, occupa- 
tions, and longings. Modern man is looking 
then for ‘witnesses’; and new media of com- 
munication make it possible for him to 
know—or give him at least the illusion of 
knowing—those who are called by the duties 
of their state or by exceptional talents * * + 
to lead the way and to set the standards in 
a particular sector of modern existence. 
When it is a Catholic who finds himself thus 
in the limelight, he knows that he bears a 
heavy responsibility. But once he has 
learned not to trust only in human re- 
sources, his responsibility becomes a source 
of strength, for he knows with absolute cer- 
tainty that if the world is looking to him 
for an answer he has an answer to give.” 

It ts in this giving of answers that those 
who are graduating today bear heavy respon- 
sibilities. No matter what degree is in- 
scribed on the cherished diploma and no 
matter what the lewel of personal ability, all 
have the obligation to meet the challenges 
of their state of life. In Rerum Novarum, 
Leo XIII, says: “ 

“But although all citizens, without excep- 
tion, can and ought to contribute to that 
common good in which individuals share so 
advantageously to themselves, yet it should 
not be supposed that all can contribute in 
the like way and to the same extent 


Education in a Scientific Age. Loyola 
University Alumni Bulletin (Chicago), April 
1958. 

*World Crisis and the Catholic, preface 
by Vittorino Veronese. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., 1958. p. x. . 

The Church Speaks to the Modern World. 
Rerum Novarum. May 15, 1891. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Image Books, 1957. p. 223. 
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Some there must be who devote themselves 
to the work of the commonwealth, who 
make the laws or administer justice, or 
whose advice and authority govern the na- 
tion in times of peace, and defend it in war. 
Such men clearly occupy the foremost place 
in the state, and should be held in highest 
estimation, for their work concerns most 
nearly and effectively the general interests 
of the communſty. Those who labor at a 
trade or calling do not promote the general 
welfare in such measure as this, but they 
benefit the nation, if less directly, in a most 
important manner.” 

It is by such participation in the work of 
the world in crisis that we discharge the ob-- 
ligation incurred as beneficiaries of the edu- 
cation which we have received. It is by 
such participation that we ald our Nation 
and other peoples of the world in meeting 
the renewing and varying challenges of other 
It is such 
participation which is incumbent upon those 
who complete some or all of their formal 
education today. ` 

There are many opportunities for partici- 
pation for all who have been trained in the 
disciplines of a great university. 

In political life, there is a need for the 
political scientist and the statesman to show 
through religious ideals how they are the 
best compromise between meeting and recon- 
ciling the conflicting needs of the individual 
and the community.“ 

In industrial life, there Is the need to order 
the use of the machines, the methods of 
production and of automation, without in- 
fringing or destroying human rights and dig- 
nity. There is the need to use the results 
of industrial production in providing better 
schools, better homes, and better roads. 
There is a need to make collective bargaining 
work and to insure that the results of our 
national productivity lead to more leasure 
and a higher culture for our people. 

In the field of health, there is need to close 
the gap between our knowledge of the health 
sciences and its application to more of the 
people; to reconcile the universal need for 
health aids with rising costs and increasing 
technification so that health care may be 
avaliable to all; to learn more about the 
complex problems of mental health, increas- 
ingly jeopardized when persons and coun- 
tries are involved in perennial crisis; to pre- 
serve, in spite of soclal and technical devel- 
opments, the relation of practitioner and 
patient so that there may be a full under- 
standing of the personalities involved in 
human disease and in human suffering. 

In the field of the arts there is need to 
adapt our art forms to the aspirations and 
ideals of our modern life; to overpaint the 
stains and scrawls which so frequently today 
vandalize our dignity and our culture, 

In the field of psychology, there is need 
to know more about the forces involved in 
aggressiveness, hostility, and destruction; of 
the forcés involved in the collective hatreds 
and tensiong which govern groups, races, 
and nations. t 

In the us sociology, there is need for 
better p for diminishing the misery 
still existing in so many of our cities. The 
slums, the inhuman congestion, the inse- 
curity of the children, the aged, and the 
infirm all cry for attention and relief. 

In economics, there is a need to under- 
stand the complexities which involve the 
production, distribution, and consumption of 
the world’s goods and world’s wealth; to 
perfect the management of the world’s cur- 
rencies and to lessen the hardships of 
inflation and deflation. 

In the field of international relations, 
there is a need for all of our education and 
all of our skills to advance and raise to & 


*World Crisis and the Catholic. op. cit. 
P. 4. 
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higher level of civilization and human dig- 
nity, the peoples and nations of whole con- 
tinents, and thus set up a new organic unity 
among all the peoples and nations of the 
world.“ 

In every area of human activity, then, 
there is the need for those with education 
and imagination to take personal part in the 
world’s crisis. This part—its magnitude and 
its effectiveness—is determined in major 
terms by the basic education you have re- 
ceived from Loyola University. Only by 
such participation can you and the Nation 
reply to the challenges of a world well de- 
scribed as in “transition and crisis,” 

“That is why the transitional period 
through which we are living, though beset 
with difficulties, filled with contradictions 
and rich in dramatic tensions, seems to 
* è © be charged with exceptional interest. 
That is why we should face it, not with 
lamentations, but with enthusiasm. Tre- 
Mendous labor awaits us. Tremendous re- 
Sponsibilities are ours. We must, indeed, 
meet them with wisdom, with clearsighted 
reason and with the accumulated treasures 
of experience; but we must also accept them 
with imagination, with courage and with 
faith.” * 

This is the meaning of your education and 
the challenge of your graduation today, 


*World Crisis and the Catholic, op. cit. 
P. 97. 

*World Crisis and the Catholic. op. cit. 
p. 94, 


One Million Dollars for Cystic Fibrosis 
Research in HEW Appropriations Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mrs, KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference committee report on H. R. 
11645, appropriations for Health, Educa- 
tion; and Welfare, will soon be filed with 
the Senate and House. One of the points 
of difference is the Senate-passed item 
of $1 million for research into the dread 
children’s disease, cystic fibrosis, $500,- 
000 to the National Institute of Alergy 
and Infectious Diseases, and $500,000 to 
the National Institute of Arthri- 
tis and Metabolic Diseases. I hope and 
pray that the conferees have agreed up- 
on the inclusion of the full amount ap- 
proved by the Senate for funds to attack 
this scourge, the third greatest killer of 
children. 

For those who are not aware of the 
desperate need for these funds, I in- 
clude in the Recorn parts of the excel- 
lent testimony of Dr. Robert Par- 
rott, physician in chief and director, Re- 
Search Foundation, Children’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., given before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
on May 14: 

BTATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT PARROTT, PHYSICIAN 
IN CHIEF AND DIRECTOR, RESEARCH FOUNDA- 
TION, CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., IN BERALF OF NATIONAL Cystic FI- 
BROSIS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

WORK ON CYSTIC FIBROSIS 

Dr. Pannorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 

when the House of Representatives commit- 
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tee equivalent to yours accepted the testi- 
mony for the présent Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriations bill, 
many of its members heard for the first time 
of cystic fibrosis of CF for short. They heard 
that this was a disease affecting 1 in every 
600 white children born, causing the death of 
90 percent of its victims, but whose basic 
cause was unknown and of whose existence 
many physicians and scientists were not even 
aware. What they heard prompted them to 
issue a strong verbal request to the National 
Institutes of Health to learn more about 
cystic fibrosis and there was an increase in 
the budget for the National Institute of Al- 
lergy and Infectious Diseases in part to do 
this. 


Iam here to defend the need to learn more 
about CF and to encourage the Senate fur- 
ther to back the National Institutes of 
Health in their efforts to that end. 


DESCRIPTION OF DISEASES 


Let me attempt to describe this disease and 
to personify it in sa composite child called 
Johnny H. } 

Cystic fibrosis of the pancreas (fibrocystie 
disease of the pancreas, muscovisidosis exo- 
crinosis) is a disease affecting children pre- 
dominantly, which shows up in any or all 
of the following ways. 

(1) First, there is an increased viscidity or 
thickness of the fluids secreted from the vari- 
ous so-called exocrine organs of the body, 
such as the pancreas, which lies close to and 
empties its fluids into the upper intestine. 

(2) As a result of this thickness there is 
an insufficiency or absence of enzymes which 
come from the pancreas. In fact, one of the 
diagnostic tests for this disease is to dem- 
onstrate an absence of enzymes after with- 
drawing material from the upper intestine 
through a tube. Ordinarily the pancreatic 
enzymes aid in the digestion of the basic 
foodstuffs so that they can enter the blood- 
stream for distribution to the body. 

Because of the absence or diminished 
amount of these enzymes, Johnny H. is al- 
ways hungry. Despite the fact that he eats 
and eats, he does not absorb food well; he 
grows poorly. One might say that Johnny 
and other patients who have this disorder 
virtually starve within themselves. In ad- 
dition, since the food is not digested, Johnny 
has very large, bulky, malodorous bowel 
movements and frequently has a “pot belly.” 
A child with the most severe degree oft CF 
may look like some of the gnomes that are 
pictured in certain fairy tales, undersized 
people with little flesh but with a large 
tummy. 

(b) There is also a thickened secretion in 
the bronchial tree and lungs. Early in life 
this caused Johnny to cough and to have 
frequent infections of his respiratory tract 
which became moré and more severe and 
led gradually to recurrent attacks of pneu- 
monia. Now, Johnny has a very severe de- 
bilitating chronic lung disease and virtually 
always coughs. Certain segments of his 
lungs become obstructed and collapse. 

(2) Another defect which CF victims 
show is that they excrete in their sweat and 
saliva an excess amount of sodium 
chloride salt. One summer Johnny fainted 
in severe heat prostration as a result of this 
defect. However, it is this defect which has 
allowed one of the better tests for this dis- 
ease; namely, the demonstration of an excess 
amount of salt in sweat or saliva when exam- 
ined in the laboratory. 

(3) Now, third, these youngsters demon- 
strate a peculiar susceptibility to infection 
with the organism staphylococcus, Most of 
Johnny's bouts of pneumonia have been due 
to staphylococcus but, since antibiotic usage, 
other micro-organisms are either joining the 
staphylococcus or replacing it. Some of 
these, such as the pseudomonas, are even 
worse than the staphylococcus. In fact, 
with most of these patients it is infection 
which kills them. 
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The diagnosis can be suspected clinically 
in many cases but newer methods of di- 
agnosis based on the functional defects men- 
tioned above are uncovering many variants 
from the classical case, and the examples of 
ee variants sre recorded in my prepared 

ext. 

The prognosis for life of these children is 
very poor. In the past it was estimated that 
90 percent of the affected children would die 
before they reached adolescence. Now, with 
improved diagnosis and a better understand- 
ing of treatment, it is predicted that 50 per- 
cent of the affected children will live to ado- 
lescence. This is still not very good. 

Treatment, inadequate though it is, is 
directed toward the following: 

METHODS OF TREATMENT 

First, maintaining nutrition, and in 
Johnny’s case this means large amounts of 
high-protein foods, the administration of a 
medicine made up of pancreatic enzymes, and 
the administration of high-potency vitamins. 
All of these are very expensive. 

Secondly, the treatment should include 
prevention and suppression of infection, and 
this means that Johnny takes antibiotic , 
drugs daily. The bill for these drugs can run 
as high as $75 to $100 a month. 

Thirdly, one must try to prevent and allevi- 
ate the chronic lung disease, In Johnny's 
instance this means regular visits to a clinic 
for special treatment, with a machine which 
helps artificlally to expand these segments 
of his lungs which tend to collapse. Every 
night Johhny sleeps in a homemade tent 
into which is fed a mist of water generated 
by a small compressor. 

It takes little imagination to see what an 
effect such an illness must have, not only on 
Johnny, but on Johnny’s family, emotionally 
and financially. 

NEED FOR RESEARCH ON CAUSES 


Even though CF was first recognized as an 
entity only 20 years ago, the clinical mani- 
festations and the defects in function which 
lead up to these manifestations have been 
well described. Of the specific and basic 
cause, however, little or nothing is known. 

Undoubtedly, a genetic factor is important 
in the development of the disease. According 
to genetic laws, any child born to a family in 
which a previous case has occurred has 1 
chance in 4 of developing this disease. Ap- 
proximately 1 in 20 persons carry this genetic 
trait in a recessive form, 

In other words, if 2 carriers of the trait 
marry, it is likely that 1 in 4 of their chil- 
dren will have CF. This disease has been 
estimated as occurring 1 time for every 600 
to 1,000 live births. There are probably 
7,000 new cases each year in the United 
States alone. 

One in 25 deaths of children is due, in 
whole or in part, to CF. But although the 
incidence is quite high, and there appar- 
ently is a genetic factor, we still do not know 
the specific cause. 

More research must be done—at a clinical 
level to help accomplish the ends of treat- 
ment just mentioned: combating the nutri- 
tional defect, the infection, and the lung 
disease—and basic research directed toward 
such problems as the basic cause and cellu-. 
lar nature of the defect leading to CF, fac- 
tors that make CF children peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to staphylococcus infection and 
validation of the incidence and the genetic 
determinants for CF, 

There is a primary need for an overall 
survey of the nature of the problem from a 
research point of view. The literature must 
be carefully searched and fruitful avenues of 
approach to the problem must be made 
known to responsible investigators, both 
within the National Institutes of Health and 
in various institutions throughout the coun- 
try and the world. >~ 

It is true that many basic scientists, in 
fact many physicians engaged in clinical 
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medicine, are not even aware of this disease. 
They must be made aware of it and those 
who are able must be encouraged to carry 
out appropriate research. 

Until the goals of this research are 
reached, of course there is in many in- 
stances a crying need for aid to parents of 
these children. CF is very expensive in 
terms of time, money, lives, and peace of 
mind. It strikes me that it would be a long- 
term economy if the Congress would see fit 
now to put sufficient funds into research on 
this lethal disease so that the basic causes 
can be found and effective treatment de- 
veloped. 

NEED FOR GREATER EMPHASIS ON PEDIATRICS 

Many of us responsible for training and 
research programs related to the health and 
welfare of children believe that in the various 
research and training study sections and 
grant programs of the NIH there should be 
more consideration of the child as a unit 
and the field of pediatrics as a specialty. To 
my mind there are several examples of a need 
for this. CF is one. Probably because CF is 
a disease affecting primarily children, very 
few research scientists and clinicians other 
than pediatricians are aware of it or of the 
potential for fruitful research related to it. 
Pediatricians and those engaged in the rela- 
tively young field of pediatric research and 
education must be the evangelists then 
for CF. When I was employed at the NIH 
several years ago, I was instrumental in 
establishing a study program on CF but as 
I tried to implement the program I was 
amazed at how few of the scientists in any 
of the institutes had any idea of what CF 
was, 

Another example of what many of us con- 
sider limited thinking in a research field re- 
sults from the very high emphasis given to 
respiratory tract infections if they occur in 
members of the military populace or indus- 
trial groups in contrast to children, In 
adults, the 1 or 2 infections a year that may 
occur means loss of money. I am amazed at 
how many administrative and scientific re- 
search personne! forget that children suffer 
up to 6 respiratory infections a year and that 
in general they are much sicker than adults 
when they get these infections. They forget 
that children lose time in school, sometimes 
have debilitating complications such as hear- 
ing loss and pneumonia. They forget also 
that many viral infections causes subclinical 
brain inflammations and may lead to vary- 
ing degrees of mental deficiency, Every 
pediatrician and every parent knows that re- 
spiratory infections of children tre important 
but to some of those who set the standards 
in the field and prepare the budgets, the in- 
cidence of these infections in children is not 
important if the children do not die and if 
there is no loss of work, time, or money. 
Here again many of us feel that incorpora- 
tion of pediatric thinking into the research 
programs of the NIH would be advantageous. 

A third example of a very high need for 
Tecognition of pediatrics as a field is in the 
area of research and training grants. No 
training grants are mude available specifically 
for the training of pediatricians for academic 
and research careers. These grants are all 
made available by disease categories. Many 
of us feel that the first step in furthering 
good interested research into such problems 
as cystic fibrosis and respiratory infections 
of children is to train young pediatricians 
for academic and reseach careers. Once this 
is accomplished they will, as do almost all 
academic and research workers, branch into 
specific work in subfields such as problems 
related to cystic fibrosis. 

FUNDS NEEDED FOR CYSTIC FIBROSIS 


I am not familiar with the actual budget 
for the National Institutes of Health as re- 
lated to cystic fibrosis. However, I do un- 
derstand that the National Institutes of 
Health in the past number of years has spent 
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only an estimated $26,000 to $62,000 a year 
on intramural reseach a year related to cys- 
tic fibrosis and that the extramural ex- 
penditures have been between $28,000 and 
$107,000 for projects directly or indirectly 
concerned with cystic fibrosis. Apparently 
only between 0.16 and 0.18 of 1 percent of 
the extramural grants allocated by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health were given to 
workers interested In cystic fibrosis. Con- 
sidering the seriousness. and prevalence of 
the disease it seems to me that far more 
money should be made available for work 
on cystic fibrosis, both within the walls of 
the National Institutes of Health and through 
its extramural grants program. Apparently 
both more space and personnel are needed 
at the National Institutes of Health. As far 
as the extramural grants program is con- 
cerned, of course, grants could only be given 


to investigators who submitted grant requests 


which seemed likely to be productive. How- 
ever, I believe that the National Institutes of 
Health through it extramural grants Maison 
officers should encourage responsible investi- 
gators to conduct research related to cystic 
fibrosis and there should be a readiness on 
the part of the study sections to make grant 
money available to investigators in the many 
research institutions throughout the country 
who wish to study cystic fibrosis. 

There is one other specific project which 
I believe the National Institutes of Health 
could and should undertake. That is, to 
create a conference of interested individuals 
who would search the literature related to 
cystic fibrosis and would make known to 
responsible investigators both at the National 
Institutes of Health and in other research 
organizations those basic and clinical ave- 
nues of approach which would seem to be 
fruitful. I understand that the National 
Institutes of Health is planning tocollaborate 
in some such conference on cystic fibrosis. 
I believe they should be given all the sup- 
port necessary for this and they should be 
encouraged to establish a continuing confer- 
ence committee on cystic fibrosis such as 
committees available for study of influenza 
problems and poliomyelitis problems as well 
as problems in the rheumatic field. 

There are many of us who feel that it is 
a large enough problem that there should be 
more propaganda on it, even in scientific 
fields. 


A Vital Era in Inter-American Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Americas Daily on 
Sunday, June 29: 

A VITAL Ena IN INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Everything seems to indicate that the coun- 
tries of the Americas are on the threshold 
of a new and transcendental era of their his- 
tory, regarding their progress in Inter-Amer- 
ican relations, so that they may acquire a 
more vigorous sense of solidarity, both re- 
garding democracy and their economic life. 

The fact that In high official circles of the 
Washington Government, the concept of the 
importance of Latin America is taking deep 
roots, and that concern is being expressed for 
an improvement in the relations between the 
United States and the former, represents, 
without a shadow of a doubt, an important 
step forward, since it is undeniable that the 
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United States exercises great influence, both 
political and economic, not only in this 
Hemisphere but throughout the world. 

On the other hand, a substantial number 
of Latin American governments are already 
in a position to lend support to the idea of 
creating a system of Inter-American pro- 
tection for democracy and for human rights. 
This, in the political and social field, con- 
stitutes a great progress, In particular if the 
atmosphere prevailing in Washington at 
present is taken into consideration, because 
there is already among officials of the United 
States Government a marked consciousness 
that the people in the Latin rican coun- 
tries want a sober and sincére encourage- 
ment for the functioning of continental de- 
mocracy. | 

Regarding the serious economic problem, 
as interesting as the political one, there is 
also something like an awakening throughout 
the hemisphere, and this continental clamor 
is beginning to find an echo in Washington, 
and many officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment are showing clear signs of concern 
for the economic life of Latin America, united 
by close bonds to that of the United States. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that there will 
be no faltering in the sincere but categorical 
claims for the strengthening of Inter-Amer- 
ican solidarity, for the benefit of the people 
in the 21 countries forming the regional sys- 
tem, filling up the gaps there are now both 
in economic and political matters. There 
must be adequate economic cooperation in 
the same manner in which solidary democ- 
racy must exist, as proclaimed in a solemn 
manner at the famous Buenos Aires Confer- 
ence of 1936. ; 


Implementing conflict. of Interest Legis- 
lation in the House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9,1958 $ 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple have every right to expect the same 
high standards of ethics from their 
elected representatives in Congress as 
are imposed upon Federal officers and 
employees in the executive branch of 
the Government. Politics and ethics 
must be blood brothers at all levels and 
in all branches of our governmental 
structure. -The strength of the body 
politic is undermined as much by ethi- 
cal misjudgments in any one of its vital 
segments. 

Last week the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and I 
simultaneously introduced in each body 
legislation establish a code of ethics 
and create a bipartisan Commission on 
Ethics. This legislation contained spe- 
cific provisions for implementing the 
code for officers and employees of the 
executive branch. 

Today I have introduced a resolution 
to implement this code for Members, 
officers, and employees of this body. A 
similar resolution was introduced by 
Senator Javrrs for Members, officers, and 
employees of the other body. Under the 
terms of the House resolution, the rules 
of the House will be amended to vest 
jurisdiction over all conflict-of-interest 
questions in the Committee on House 
Administration. Under this provision, 
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the committee will be in a position to 
render advisory opinions on the ethical 
propriety of any proposed conduct and 
pass upon complaints that are received? 

Adoption of this resolution will make 
it clear that the code of ethics is not 
just so much window dressing. It will 
also show that there is no double stand- 
ard of morality in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am proud to be able to join 
with the junior Senator from New York 
in advancing this proposal in the inter- 
ests of good government. 


It Was Democrat Votes That Cut the For- 
eign Aid Program Despite All Their 
Charges That Republicans Are Isola- 
tionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following factual and re- 
vealing ,article by Mr, David Lawrence: 
Tue HOUSE VOTE ON FOREIGN AID—DEMOCRATS' 

VOTE ON FUND CUT CALLED SIGN OF COOLING 

TO PARTY’S PROFESSED AIMS 

(By Darid Lawrence) 

What's happened to the Democratic Party? 
For a long time now the country has been 
told that the Republicans were the party of 
isolationism and that the Democrats were the 
international cooperationists. But it turns 
out now that the Democratic Party in the 
House of Representatives has virtually emas- 
culated the President's program for defense 
Support abroad. Mr, Eisenhower calls it a 
setback for the free world. 

All during the last 5 years the Democrats 
have been saying that President Eisenhower 
may earnestly favor international coopera- 
tion, but that he. couldn't control his own 
party on the issue. The Democrats have con- 
stantly pictured the President as unable to 
get his own party to do his bidding. 

In a key vote in the House of Representa- 
tives last week, however, the Democrats lined 
up 140 to 60 to defeat the appropriation of 
$75 million which was to have been restored 
to a bill in which the administration re- 
quests had already been cut by $800 million. 
The Republicans lined up 105 to 74 for the 
amendment. 

Thus it was the Republican Party which 


not only stuck by the leadership of the White“ 


House, but also put itself on record as favor- 
ing mutual security. 

No longer will the Democratic campaign 
Speakers be able to taunt the Republicans 
about their supposed isolationism. No longer 
will it seem convincing for the Democratic 
Party’s spokesmen to be calling for bold, 
imaginative leadership when the Democrats 
who are in control of Congress have sab- 
Otaged the most important weapon the 
United State Government can wield in the 
cold war, 

There are all Sorts of reasons why various 
Members of the House are opposed to foreign 
aid. But most of them are unaware of or 
unwilling to face up to the many ticklish 
Problems confronting the Department’ of 
State and other governmental agencies in 
carrying on the cold war. Where the United 
States spends a few million in a country, 
the Soviet Union spends far more. 
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These delicate questions are explained in 
confidence to the committees of Congress, 
and it is significant that both the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee with a non- 
partisan approach approved overwhelmingly 
the President’s program of approximately 
$3.9 billion. It was only when the measure 


-was up for consideration by the House Ap- 


propriations Committee that the measure 
struck a snag, Here the bitter opposition 
of Democratic Party isolationists brought 
severe curtailment. 

Why weren't the Democratic leaders able 
to override one of their own committees, and 
why weren't they successful in winning more 
votes on the floor? There are all sorts of 
alibis being circulated and, as usual, the 
administration’s liaison men on Capitol Hill 
are being blamed for this or that error in 
tactics. 

The fact remains, however, that the opposi- 
tion to the foreign ald program was well 
known and the key Democrats who were 
fighting it were well known. The truth is 
the Democratic leadership was not strong 
enough to control its recalcitrant groups or 
was unwilling in a showdown to call on the 
Democrats of the House to take sides against 
the Appropriations Committee. 

This is all the mose puzzling because the 
big argument for the foreign aid program 
this year was that in the midst of recession 
it would help domestic industries and foster 
reemployment. It has been estimated that 
75 percent of the money appropriated for 
foreign aid will be spent in this country 
with domestic businesses, 

The Democrats have been talking loudly 
about how they want to help the country 
get back on its feet through more spending 
programs, but when the Republicans, who 
usually are conservative about public spend- 
ing, do go along with a measure worthy in 
itself but which accomplishes this kind of 
objective, too, it is surprising to see the Dem- 
ocrats abandoning one of their own pro- 
fessed goals. 

The tragic part of the episode is that the 
United States Government is being handi- 
capped in its cold war battles by the failure 
to provide adequate funds. Nobody seems 
to want to see draft calls increased or Amer- 
ican Armed Forces put into action anywhere 
abroad, yet when the simple device of buying 
peace is put before the House of Representa- 
tives the Democratic Party turns away and 
leaves the Nation in the lurch. 


This Lady Knows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 ` 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial about Free 
China's First Lady, Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, which appeared in the Boston Daily 
Record on July 3, 1958: 

Tars Lapy Knows 

Free China's First Lady, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, has been a valiant fighter against 
communism ali of her life, often at the risk 
of her own health. Her opinions on commu- 
nism, especially in the Asian sphere, there- 
fore command respect, and deserve serious 
study. 

Wishful thinkers who had been hoping 
Red China was veering over to an independ- 
ent brand of communism will be disillu- 
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sioned by the report just brought here by 
Madame Chiang, who has come to America 
for medical treatment, 

The pert, vivacious First Lady says Soviet 
Russia is still calling the signals in Red 
China and that Red China will mount an 
inyasion of Formosa only when it suits the 
Kremlin's master plan of Asian conquest. 

Undoubtedly, the presence of the 7th 
United States Fleet in Formosa Strait has 
upset the Red China-Soviet timetable. 

It also is Madame Chiang’s opinion that 
there is nO place for neutralism in the fight 
against world communism. 

There is room for sober thought in her 
statement that the incentive to fighting com- 
munism is weakened when neutrals sit on 
the fence and get just as much ald from 
the free world as do the genuine anti-Red 
nations. 


Additional Judgeships in Texas 


EXTENSION nee REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the acute 
need for added Federal judgeships just 
to get the necessary judicial work done 
has been called to the attention of Con- 
gressmen for 2 years by the Texas Bar 
Association acting unanimously. As a 
result of their spotlighting the problem 
plus the genuine concern of the Dallas 
Bar Association, I have today introduced 
a bill to provide additional judgeships 
for the northern, southern, and western 
districts. While the omnibus bill is the 
preference of all Texas attorneys, yet, 
in Texas the backlog of cases, the 
burden on the judges, and the hard- 
ship on litigants prompts this request 
for judgeships for Texas should the om- 
nibus bill be-further postponed. 

As an example, the situation in one 
northern district is almost impossible. 
With. Judge William Atwell retiring 
there are two judges to handle the civil 
jury docket, the nonjury docket, the 
criminal docket, and the bankruptcy 
docket in Dallas, Fort Worth, Abilene, 
and San Angelo. This is an impossible 
task. I would like to call my colleagues 
attention to the resolution passed by the 
Texas Bar Association which delineates 
the problem: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING OMNIEUS JUDGESHIP 
BILL, ADOPTED sy STATE Bar or Texas IN 
CONVENTION HELD aT SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
on Jury 5, 1958 ; 

Whereas at the last general convention of 
the State Bar of Texas held at Fort Worth, 
Tex,, on July 2-5, 1957, there was unani- 
mously adopted and passed a resolution urg- 
ing passage by the Congress of the United 
States of the omnibus judgeship bills, 8. 420 
and H. R. 3813, and a copy of such resolu- 
tion was duly furnished to each Senator and 
Congressman for Texas; and 

Whereas the necessity requiring the pas- 
sage of that legislation has since that time 
increased, and the burden on the Judges has 
worsened and the backlog of cases and the 
hardship to litigants has become substan- 
tially greater; and 

Whereas the Senators and Congressmen 
from Texas have not brought about the 
enactment of the above legislation in re- 
sponse to the unanimous urging of the State 
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Bar of Texas, nor have they introduced alter- 
native special legislation to create additional 
judgeships for Texas; and 

Whereas at a regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the State Bar of Texas held 
at Galveston, Tex., on April 18-19, 1958, the 
board of directors of the State bar adopted 
a resolution calling upon every Senator and 
Congressman from Texas to state whether 
they are for or against the above-referred-to 
legislation and whether they are willing to 
work for passage thereof, and whether they 
are willing to introduce and work for the 
passage of bills creating judgeships in Texas 
alone to alleviate the crowded docket con- 
dition, and copies thereof were sent to each 
Senator and Congressman from Texas; and 

Whereas the Senators from Texas and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
from Texas, have not taken a positive stand 
in reply to such State bar board of directors 
resolution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State Bar of Teras in an- 
nual general convention assembled at San 


-Antonio, Tez., between the dates of July 2-5, > 


1958, That the members of the State Bar of 
Texas find and conclude that the leadership 
in Congress, all of whom are from Texas, 
have failed to respond to the reasonable and 
urgent requests of the State Bar of Texas, 
contrary to the best interests of the citizens 
of Texas who have and will have litigation 
in Federal courts, and the best interests of 
the legal profession of the State Bar of 
Texas, and they do now insist that the Texas 
leadership of Congress immediately and ac- 
tively work for the passage and promptly 
bring about the enactment of the above 
legislation during the current session of Con- 
gress, or in the alternative immediately in- 
troduce and obtain passage at the current 
session of special legislation to create addi- 
tional Texas judgeships; and be it further 

Resolved, That all the Congressmen and 
Senators from Texas are urgently requested 
to attend the hearings to be held commenc- 
ing July 9, 1958, by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives, and to there 
appear and speak and work for the passage 
of the House bill herein referred to, and to 
attend and appear at any hearings of the 
Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate that may be held, and likewise there 
endorse passage of the Senate bill herein 
referred to. 

Tt is further resolved, That copy of ‘this 
resolution be given to the leadership of 
Congress, specfically, the two Texas Senators 
and the Texas Speaker of the House, and 
they are hereby respectfully requested to 
consider the same and advise the lawyers 
of Texas and the general public whether or 
not they wiil hereafter actively work for and 
bring about the enactment of the omnibus 
judgeship bills above referred to, 


Early Action Needed To Save U. S. S. 
“Enterprise” From Scrap Heap 


+= 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
widely agreed among students of Ameri- 
can naval history that few ships in the 
history of the United States Navy have 
compiled as remarkable a record in ac- 
tion as the famed World War II aircraft 
carrier, the U. S. S. Enterprise. 

In fact, considering the huge scope of 
our Pacific wartime action and the im- 
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mense devastation wrought during the 
years of that war, it may well be that 
no ship has ever performed as effectively 
and heroically over a period of time as 
did the Enterprise. 

In any event, the Enterprise clearly 
represents the epitome of the Navy’s con- 
tribution to victory in World War II, and 
as such it symbolizes the qualities of 
bravery and courage we like to associate 
with those who have fought our wars. 

Unfortunately, the Navy has decided, 
for budgetary reasons, to sell the Enter- 
prise for scrap, and it has accepted a 
high bid reported to-be in excess of 
$531,000 for this purpose. In response to 
my request that they delay acceptance of 
this bid, the Navy explained they could 
not make additional funds available for 
maintenance without diverting funds 
from the active fleet. 

Meanwhile, our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] 
has introduced a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to repurchase the 
U. S. S. Enterprise and preserve it as an 
historical memorial. In view of the fact 
that the U. S. S. Enterprise Association, 
a private organization, was unable to 
raise the required funds to buy this ship, 
it has now become a matter for public 
action on behalf of all the people. I 
hope that the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, to which the bill of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DerovuniAn], has 
been referred, will take early action to 
save the Enterprise. Since the ship has 
already been sold, early action is es- 
sential. 

In the meantime, I wish to take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to those who 
have taken the initiative in attempting 
to preserve this gallant aircraft carrier. 
In particular, Mr. John A. Yohannan, of 
Roselle, N. J., deserves special commen- 
dation for his continuing efforts. Mr. 
Yohannan is a resident of Union County, 
which also boasts another native son in 
Adm. “Bull” Halsey who commanded the 
United States 3d Fleet from the bridge 
of the Enterprise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
therefore, I include an editorial from the 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal and a 
news article from the same paper which 
describe Mr. Yohannan's commendable 
efforts, together with an official resolu- 
tion adopted by the senate of the State 
of New Jersey: 

{From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal of 
May 3, 1958} 
HELP FoR THE “ENTERPRISE” 

When called upon for the funds for preser- 
vation of an historic shrine, if public moneys 
are unavailable, the American people collec- 
tively dig into their own pockets, Thus they 
have saved Old Ironsides; thus they have 
created monuments; thus they have kept 
intact and protected for the future scenic 
wonders. 

The call went out, too, for funds with 
which to save the U. S. S. Enterprise, the il- 
lustrious World War II carrier, from the scrap 
yard. The response has failed the Enterprise, 
although she never faiied her country. 

Adm. “Bull” Halsey, a native of Elizabeth, 
who’ used the Enterprise for a flagship, the 
hundreds of men who served in her crew, 
the fiying squadrons that took off and re- 
turned to her decks (though some never 
touched down again) wanted the old carrier 
kept in shipshape as a symbol of the war, 
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That program, the Navy told them, would 
require a million dollars—a million that 
the Navy did not have to expend on a shrine, 

Admiral Halsey headed an association to 
collect the million, but the public has been 
laggard in its answer. The time allotted 
him for that endeavor expired and has been 

extended. 

Now John A. Yohannan, of Roselle, has 
proposed a second recourse; To tie up the 
Enterprise in Washington, opening her decks 
to visitors at a nominal charge. A year's 
test, he argues, would demonstrate whether 
the carrier will be reconditioned and kept 
as symbol of America’s might upon the seas, 
or she will go for scrap. 

That is a reasoned recommendation. If 
it were ventured, not the brave old Enter- 
prise, but loyal and heedless Americans would 
undergo the test. If each adult, each school- 
child, could be challenged directly and in- 
dividually, the Enterprise would be safe. 
That contact is impossible, of course, and the 
carrier, unlike Old Ironsides, has no cham- 
pioning Oliver Wendell Holmes to indict the 
alternative: 


“Nall to the mast her holy flag 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale,” 


[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Dally Journal 
' of May 29, 1958] 


Drive To Save U, S. S. “ENTERPRISE” PUSHED 
ur ROSELLE BUS Driver 


RoseELLE.—John A. Yohannan, 36, of 414 
Stockton Avenue, is a bus driver with a fad- 
ing dream of saving an aircraft carrier from 
the scrap heap. 

The ship is the U. S. S. Enterprise, now at 
berth in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Before 
time and salt take their toll her mast will 
be stripped off and the ship dismantled. 

The Big E was the flagship of retired Fleet 
Adm. William F. (Bull) Halsey, native of 
Elizabeth, who commanded the United States 
Third Fleet in World War IT, 

Mr. Yohannan, an ex-GI, recalled that the 
Enterprise was the backbone of the Facific 
fleet after the attack at Pearl Harbor had 
destroyed most of the capital ships. The 
Big E was claimed by the Japanese Navy 
to have been sent to the bottom of the Pa- 
cific six times. 

NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Roselle bus driver has been in touch 
with Congressmen and Navy officials in an 
effort to make the Big E a natioanl shrine 
at Washington. 

A public campaign was launched by the 
Enterprise Association, a group of former 
crewmen, to raise a million dollars for the 
ship’s upkeep. Admiral Halsey headed the 
drive until his stroke last July. 

Following Admiral Halsey's recovery (he 
now visits his office three times a week, an 
aid said) a decision was reached to save the 
bridge of the Enterprise, It will be in- 
stalled at the new Naval Academy stadium 
to be bullt at Annapolis, Md. 


CONTRIBUTIONS SLIM 


Navy sources said that the recession and 
disappointing contributions from major cor- 
porations apparently have doomed the “Big 
E” to be sold as scrap. But an attaché in 
the office of Admiral Halsey hopefully added: 
“Unless someone’s got a million dollars.” ` 

Mr. Yohannan was among the early con- 
tributors. He said he had all but forgotten 
about the campaign until a television show 
recently recalled the exploits of the Enter- 
prise. 

“As far.as I know I'm on a one-man cam- 
palgn,” Mr, Yohannan said. 

“I've spoken to Senator Case and Repre- 
sentative Dwyer about saving the Enter- 
prise. But everyone seems to make the same 
mistake, They take ſt up with the Govern- 
ment.“ 
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Mr. Yohannan explained that Navy econ- 
omies will not permit a million dollars to 
be spent on installing the Enterprise in 
Washington. 

UP TO PUBLIC 

“This is strictly up to the public,” Mr. 
Yohannan said. 

Plans were to refurbish the ship and 
charge admissions to visitors going aboard. 
The admissions would be used to keep the 
ship in condition. 

The Roselle man said he recently took his 
wife and three children aboard the carrier 
U. S. S. Franklin at Bayonne. He claimed 
that 20,000 went aboard to inspect the 
Franklin. 

“Just think how many would go aboard 
the Enterprise, he said. Mr. Yohannan- ex- 
plained that the Big E“ has earned a place 
in naval history and public sentiment. 

Mr. Yohannan, an avid reader of naval 
history and ship news, recalled Admiral Hal- 
Sey's. remarks when he visited Elizabeth 
shortly after the war: "The Big E' was the 
fightingest ship we ever had. It would break 
my heart to see it go to the scrap heap.” 
Resolution of the Senate of the State of 

New Jersey 

Whereas the U. S. S. Enterprise, an air- 
Craft carrier in the fleet of the United States 
Navy, having completed its glorious career 
as a fighting ship, is and has been tied up 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; and 

‘Whereas, the U. S. S. Enterprise established 
One of the finest records of any ship in the 
history of the United States Navy, having 
been awarded a Presidential citation and 
having taken part in 20 naval engagements 
in thé course of which it accounted for 911 
Planes downed, 71 ships sunk and 192 others 
damaged; and 

Whereas the U. S. 8, Enterprise served as 
the flagship of Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey 
in the Pacific Fleet during World War II: 
and 

Whereas Admiral Halsey is a former resi- 
dent and a faithful son of the State of New 
Jersey; and 
. Whereas plans have been completed for 
Preserving the U. S. S. Enterprise as a na- 
tional shrine and museum in Washingtòn, 
D. G., lacking only time necessary to raise 
the required funds; and 

Whereas the U. S. S. Enterprise Is sched- 
uled to be sold to private interests for scrap 
on June 27, 1958: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of New 
Jersey: 

1. The Honorable Donald S. Gates, Jr. 
United States Secretary of the Navy is 
memorialized to postpone the sale of the 
U. S. 8, Enterprise until after the date pres- 
ently scheduled for the opening of the bids; 
in order that the Enterprise Association, Inc., 
or such other parties as might be interested, 
be allowed adequate and ample time to raise 
the money necessary to preserve the ship. 

2. The secretary of the senate is directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution, properly 
authenticated, to the Honorable Donald S. 
oe Jr., United States Secretary of the 

avy. ” 

———— 


Help for the Organization of American 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 


that there has been ample demonstra- 
tion in the last few weeks that our rela- 
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tions with Latin America need consider- 
able attention and improvement. Mr. 
Stanley I. Posner, a Washington attor- 
ney, with great concern and devotion 
to this problem, has, in a letter to the 
Washington Post and Times Herald pub- 
lished on July 3, 1958, suggested one 
rather simple way in which we might 
show our interest and sincerity to the 
Organization of American States. Un- 
der a previous consent, I request that 
Mr. Posner's letter be included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Space FOR NEIGHBORS 


In this period of soul-searching concerning 
our relationships with Latin America, the 
suggestion is very frequently made that the 
organization of American States should be 
helped to play a larger role. 

The basic elements for an effective regional 
United Nations of the hemisphere now exist. 
There is a workable, juridical framework; 
there is an organization; there is a capable 
Secretary General, a worthy successor to the 
men who preceded him, However, there is 
very seriously lacking money enough to carry 
out the many assignments which are clamor- 
ing for action and the physical space in 
which to perform even the present activities 
which are already budgeted. 

It has distressed me a great deal, on some 
occasions when I am at the OAS to talk with 
staff members, that the offices are so crowded 
that someone must stand up and move his 
chair before the door to the office can be 
opened or closed. 

The OAS is housed in a magnificent struc- 
ture at 17th Street and Constitution Avenue. 
It was erected in the early 1900's through 
the generosity of Andrew Carnegie. How- 
ever, this lovely structure has almost no 
usable office space. A few years ago after 
many years of determined effort, a jewel of 
a building was erected adjacent to the older 
building and connected by a tunnel. How- 
ever, like other jewels, this one is very small 
and the problem of office space is still 
urgent. 

There are many reasons why the OAS 
should remain in its. traditional location. 
It is near the White House and the State 
Department and in the complex of magnifi- 
cent Federal structures. Unfortunately, 
however, there is very limited opportunity 
for further growth adequate to meet the 
present challenges and the mutual affairs 
and concerns of the representatives of 21 
nations, representing together about 350 
million people. 

Next door to the OAS annex is the build- 
ing used until recently by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and now vacant. This 
building could be easily connected to the 
present OAS by a tunnel. 

Iam sure that plans have long since been 
made by the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion to assign the former AEC building to 
some other agency, and it may be that this 
has now moved to a point where it is ir- 
reversible. However, if it is still possible to 
do so even at considerable inconvenience 
and disappointment and expense, would it 
not be a timely act by the Government of 
the United States to make this building 
available to the Organization of American 
States? 

Justifiable complaint is voiced by many 
students of Latin-American affairs that the 
United States has been deeply engrossed 
during the past two decades in the prob- 
lems of Europe, Asia and Africa. Now we 
are in a period of reexamination. Would it 
not be an unmistakable demonstration of 
our sincerity to provide or make possible, 
under suitable arrangements, the only 
breathing space which may ever be avail- 
able for the OAS? ; 

STANLEY I. POSNER. 

WASHINGTON, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a great man who had dedicated 
his life to education stepped out of the 
presidency of the University of Califor- 
nia recently, after more than a quarter 
of a century in that position, during 
which time he had led that great univer- 
sity into the highest ranks in the field of 
education. He had served his alma ma- 
ter for 44 long years. 

The University of California is a big 
and complex institution. It is unique in 
that it is the only university of its kind 
in the country. It is one of the largest 
universities in the world and operates 
from a number of campuses with its two 
principal ones at Berkeley and Los An- 
geles. There is a college at Santa Bar- 
bara and one at Riverside, besides the 
Agricultural College at Davis, Calif., the 
University Hospital in San Francisco, 
Specialized units such as the Marine and 
Fisheries School at La Jolla and a great 
observatory on Mount Hamilton, It 
ranges over a whole field of human 
knowledge and endeavor. 

One of the finest editorials that I have 
seen on Dr, Robert Gordon Sproul was 
published in the Morning News, of San 
Leandro, Calif., under the heading “The 
Sturdiest Golden Bear.” I include it in 
these remarks as a tribute to Dr. Sproul. 

THE Srurpiest GOLDEN BEAR f 

A man with an engaging humor and a 
willingness to work a 14-hour day won't be 
going to his office this morning. If he de- 
sires, he can sleep as late as he wants, but 
he probably won't. It is his habit to rise 
early. This is an extra man—this 
young man of 67 who is known up and down 
the State of California as Bob Sproul, 

Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, until yester- 
day president of the University of California, 
has become a living symbol of the univer- 
sity in the more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has held the reins of the State in- 
stitution. In 1930, when he was 39 years 
old, he became one of the youngest univer- 
sity presidents In the Nation. 

The average service of an American col- 
lege president is 5 years, yet Bob Sproul 
has served longer than any of his contem- 
poraries as the president of the largest and 
most complex university of all And, 
though many colleges and universities—Co- 
lumbia, Yale, Harvard, for exadmple—have 
honered Sproul with doctorates of laws or 
letters, his career is more notable in that 
he achieved it without the customary ad- 
vantage of a professorial background and a 
doctor of philosophy degree. 

Dr. Sproul graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
from the university in 1913, after an active 
student career. He went to work in the city 
of Oakland, and there met Ida Wittschen, 
who was to become the first lady of the 
university. In 1914, Sproul returned to 
work for the university, and moved up the 
ladder until he was called to succeed the 
late William Wallace Campbell in 1930 as 
president, , = 

A man dedicated to the free thinking of, 
men and women, Dr. Sproul ts often quoted 
for his oft-repeated address to incoming 
students, “You will hear and read many 
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thin yourself two questions: ‘Is it 
true?’ and ‘So what?“ “ 

Under Dr. Sproul the university began the 
8 expansion which saw three new 
campuses developed. In 1947, when there 
was talk that he was considering offers from 
eastern schools, students raised a howl with 
a “Stick With Us, Sproyl" campaign. Bob 
Sproul stuck... 

As he retires, Dr. Sproul can take pride in 
many of the University's achievements—a 
number that range over the whole field of 
human knowledge, in teaching, research in 
natural, and social sciences, the humani- 
ties, the professions, and in service to the 
people of the State and the Nation. 

The best tribute to Robert Gordon Sproul 
is in the quality of the University of Cali- 
fornia after 27 years of his leadership. He 
has been the sturdiest of the Golden Bears, 


And Perhaps a Little Love: An Appre- 
ciation of President Heuss of Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we in Con- 
gress were recently inspired by the mag- 
nificent address made by Theodor Heuss, 
President of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. President Heuss’ visit to this 
country did much to lay an even surer 
foundation for the good will which pre- 
vails between our two countries. 

This philosopher-become-President is 
the subject of an essay in a recent issue 
of the New Yorker Staatszeitung und 
Herold, a leading German-language 
newspaper in America for more than a 
century, by the historian Edgar Alexan- 
der. Wecan further our friendly under- 
standing of Germany by this apprecia- 
tion of its President: 

The contribution that Federal President 
‘Theodor Heuss has made toward the cultural 
reconstruction and regeneration of political 
and social life in the Federal Republic is 
based on a genuine political humanism, and 
the significance of this contribution has 
probably been equaled only by that of Kon- 
rad Adenauer, In fact, it may be said that 
some of Adenauers achievements in the 
sphere of political requirements, of concrete 
statesmanship, might not have been pdssible, 
or might not have been as successful and 
effective as they actually were in terms of 
domestic reconstruction as well as interna- 
tional consolidation, had it not been for the 
outstanding cultural activity of Theodor 
Heuss. Thus, it is hardly possibly fully to 
appreciate or correctly to evaluate either the 
statesmanship of the Chancellor or the his- 
tory of the Federal Republic without recog- 
nizing the fundamental achievements of the 
Federal President in the fields of cultural and 
constitutional policy. The understanding of 
the current problems of political leadership 
in the Federal Republic is, too, in great 
measure dependent on whether or not one 
takes into account the influence of Theodor 
Heuss, his ideas and policies. 

The sociobiographical aspects of the Fed- 
eral Republic's history, its establishment and 
its development to date, will have to be con- 
centrated chiefly on the names of Konrad 
Adenauer and Theodor Heuss. Only thus 
can justice be done, in an objective historical 
sense, to the history-making achievements 
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of these men and to the constitutional and 
political significance of the President’s and 
Chancellor's offices which they hold. 

Through genuine and effective cultural 
policies, in the sense of giving moral and in- 
tellectual depth to political and social life, 
Theodor Heuss has understood how to func- 
tion su fully within the limitations of 
concrete political power inherent in the high 
office of the Federal President. This has 
been possible because all his life—even dur- 
ing the years of his greatest political activi- 
ty—he has made a point of practicing the 
art of politics with that kind of earnestness 
and humanistic openmindedness which in 
politics, too, gives precedence to human over 
institutional aspects. In this he has been 
true to a maxim that he himself so appo- 
sitely formulated: “Things should be viewed 
in a realistic light; then one does not see 
merely institutions and the articles of the 
law but human beings.” 

Thus, Heuss has always seen political in- 
stitutions first of all as a way of organizing 
the life of the citizenry. According to his 
expressed opinion, not only the culturally 
formative institutions of a society—its 
churches, schools, literature, art and 
science—but also its political institutions, in 
particular the State itself with the support- 
ing political parties and social organizations, 
should serve primarily as instruments in 
forming and educating man with the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the life of the citizen, 
his freedom, and his worth as an individual. 

This humanistic concept of politics funo- 
tioning for cultural advancement was strik- 
ingly characterized by Heuss when he said: 
“Culture cannot be born of politics; but 
genuine politics might perhaps be born of 
culture.” With this he meant that genuine 
politics must always be based on certain 
cultural foundations if the political sphere 
is to prove vital and, in turn, capable of pro- 
moting culture. He meant that materialism 
or mechanism in politics never leads to gen- 
uine culture and education, whereas a truly 
civilized, a cultured human race can create 
humane, humanistic politics, 

This avowal expresses the best traditions 
of thought concerning moral safeguarding 
and intellectual orientation of the political 
sphere—traditions which are a part of Theo- 
dor Heuss’ heritage from Swabian liberalism 
and the south-German concept of democ- 
racy. These are the forces that have in- 
spired the activity of Theodor Heuss in 
building the new Germany, an activity that 
has been extraordinarily effective even 
though the functions of the Federal Presi- 
dent are constitutionally unpolitical. There 
is, however, another important element in 
the-role of Heuss and in the steady growth 
of his influence on, in particular, the cur- 
rent development of German policies in the 
fields of culture and education. It is the 
quality of statesmanship and authority 
which he, as the genuinely democratic man 
of politics, earned through his part in éstab- 
lishing the Federal Republic’s Constitution. 
This was aptly commented on by Konrad 
Adenauer on the occasion of Heuss! 70th 
birthday. The Chancellor said: 

“Theodor Heuss favored the indirect elec- 
tion of the head of state. ‘This opinion, as 
well as the rejection of the plebiscite as an 
institution, is founded on the experience 
that demagogs succeed too often in taking 
advantage of political inexperience among 
the masses of the people. Moreover, Theo- 
dor Heuss“ part in creating the articles of 
the constitution concerned with education 
must be regarded as a special merit, as a 
symptom of his mediatory role. 

“What above all has been important and 
fruitful for the success of our cooperation 
is the unifying power of common aims. If 
an atmosphere of trust and confidence has 
developed, contributing to the reestablish- 
ment of Germany’s good name in the world, 
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this is not among the least of the Federal 
President's achievements.” 

Even so sketchy an outline as the above 
description of President Heuss’ intellectual 
and political significance should demon- 
strate the absurdity of the cliché that the 
German Federal President does nothing but 
lay wreaths and maké speeches, All the 
more can every friend of peace and freedom 
be grateful that the impressions evoked by 
the powerful personality of Theodor Heuss 
and the spiritual and moral forcefulness of 
his speeches and public appearances, par- 
ticularly during his present sojourn in 
America, have confirmed the highly es-. 
teemed character of the Federal President as - 
at once an active embodiment of creative 
will to a policy of peace and” freedom—a 
policy subject to moral values and imbued 
with spiritual power. It is the exemplary 
embodiment of that spirit and endeavor 
with which after 1945 all Germans of honor 
and good will addressed themselves to the 
task of reconstructing their own national 
existence, attended by the equally honor- 
able and indefatigable striving to achieve 
the return of German traditions to their 
occidental spiritual home through a new 
and fruitful unity with the cultural and 
international community of the West. 

In this sense, the following words from 
the address of the Federal President before 
the American Congress are, above all, a 
noble avowal of the German present and 
thereby at the same time, too, of occidental 
policy for the freedom and unity of the 
Western World: 

“The Germans know where they belong. 
-Thelr history, their intellectual and Chris- 
tian-religious traditions have made. them 
an integral part of what is called the West- 
ern World. On this point there can be no 
neutrality for us. 

“It is my conviction that the peoples of 
the world * * * possess the moral strength 
to maintain their position and uphold their 
ideals. All that is required is to set in 
motion some of the all-pervasive forces in- 
herent in human nature: , & sense of 
proportion, and perhaps a little love.” 


Former Member Fred E. Bushey 
Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


_ OF KANSAS _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
habit of service grows upon us as Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
Many continue to serve their communi- 
ties after leaving these Halls, just as they 
did while among us. 

It was most interesting to learn of the 
continued community service rendered 
by our former colleague, Fred E. Busbey, 
as shown by the following resolution: 
THE Cat-Sac WATERWAYS DEVELOPMENT COM- 

MITTEE, INC., PRESENTS TO CONGRESSMAN 

FRED E. Bussey, THIS AWARD OF RECOGNI- 

TION AND COMMENDATION 

Whereas the Calumet-Sag navigation proj- 
ect is now entering upon its third year Of 
actual construction after decades of vexa- 
tious delay, inactivity and ineptitude; and 

Whereas this facility holds a strategic posi- 
tion as the vital lifk between the waterborne 
traffic of the Great Lakes and the Nation's 
vast inland-waterway system, and is of criti- 
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cal importance to all Industry and commerce 
in the great midcontinent area, and to the 
needs of national defense; and 
Whereas its completion will be coincident 
with the completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, linking mid-America with the ocean- 
going traffic arteries of the world, and there- 
by shaping Chicago's destiny as a great world 
port; and 
Whereas there is one individual who con- 
tributed more than any other to make pos- 
sible the appropriation by Congress of funds 
necessary to make this vital construction 
projecta reality; and 
Whereas it was his perseverence, his un- 
Temitting endeavors and his inspiring legis- 
lative leadership that united the entire Ii- 
nols congressional delegation solidly behind 
thls project, regardless .of race, creed, or 
political affiliation, which actions brought 
about adequate appropriations to carry Calu- 
' met-Sag toward completion: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That those assembled here do 
hereby extend to Congressman Fred E. Bus- 
bey their highest commendation and sin- 
cerest congratulations on behalf of the 
Citizens of the city of Chicago, State of 
Ulinols, and all of mid-America; and be It 
further 
Resolved, That this resolution of honor be 
Suitable inscribed and be presented to Con- 
gressman Busbey as a fitting tribute to his 
dynamic legislative leadership and a lasting 
testimonial to his great contributions to the 
Prosperity and economic well-being of his 
Community and his country. 
Attested on this 3d day of June, anno 
domini 1958, át Chicago, III. 
HENRY E. SEYFARTH, 
Chairman. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from) the Providence, (R. I.) Evening 
Bulletin of June 6, 1958: 

JIM FARLEY RETURNS TO THE FRAY 

Tt was 18 years ago, come next August, that 
Jim Farley retired as Postmaster General 
in the Roosevelt Cabinet and resigned the 

Chairmanship of the Democratic National 
Committee, a disappointed and apparently 
aA disillusioned man. But hope never fied 
him and now, just turned 70, he is like 
the warhorse of the Bible, pawing the ground 
and smelling the battle from afar. He has 
Teturned to the wars, a candidate for the 


Democratic ‘nomination for United States” 


Senator from New York. 

He never really left the wars. There is 
no discharge from politics for the seasoned 
Veteran, once the virus has settled in the 
System, and no immunity can be claimed 
Or, in truth, wanted. Jim Farley has had a 
Successful go at business, but the paths of 
executive responsibility are too patterned, 
too trim, for the one-time town clerk of 
Stony Point who rose to be one of the 
most skilled political managers in the his- 
tory of American parties—tireless, affable, 
friendly, a political weatherman who could 
raise a wetter finger and tell with almost 
Mathematical accuracy the way in which 
the winds would blow. 

That uncanny sense for the right moment 

_ Probably accounts for his decision to re- 
turn to politics seeking an elective office. 
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He was always too realistic to deceive him-~ 
self, just because he was a Democrat, about 
the party’s chances when the signs added 
up in the opposite direction. This may be 
a Democratic year in New York State, and 
Jim Farley would like to end his career in 
the United States Senate. 

But there are others who also can read 
signs, ambitious, younger, at present in of- 
fice, and a whole new army of voters has 
come along in the 18 years since he retired 
from active participation, and new men 
manage the organizations. But the people 
who like Jim Farley (and he has few per- 
sonal enemies) welcome his return and will 
watch with interest the campaign of an 
old hand at the game. 


Praise for Postal Employees of the Rugby 
Post Office in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, my legislative duties in Washington 
prevented my attending the opening last 
Thursday of the new Rugby Post Office at 
726 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, in the 10th 
Congressional District. I know the peo- 
ple of this area appreciate this new fa- 
cility. 

I had wanted to attend the ceremonies 
so that I could pay tribute to our efficient 
postmaster, the Honorable Edward J. 
Quigley. Several months ago, I had the 
pleasure of inspecting the building of 
Rugby Station and to see first hand Mr. 
Quigley’s engineering ability utilized in 
the construction of this station. 

I had wanted also to pay tribute to the 
employees of the postal service. These 
dedicated civil servants have the useful 
quality of devotion to their jobs un- 
matched in any other industry. The 
compensation for their work is lower than 
that paid-in comparable jobs in private 
industry. To these faithful servants we 
owe a great debt of gratitude. 

Following is the speech made by the 
Honorable John Cashmore, the president 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of Rugby Post Office 
on Thursday, July 3: e 

Borough President John Cashmore today 
hailed the post office employees of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn for achieving “a reputa- 
tion for work and efficiency that is almost 
unmatched in private or public business,” 

Speaking at the dedication of the new 
Rugby Branch Post Office at 726 Utica Ave- 
nue, the borough president told the postal 
employees assembled for the opening of. the 
new branch that their reputation for ef- 
ficiency has been surpassed only by their 
reputation for honesty and integrity. 

“Your dedication to honest conduct has 
been such that the average citizen breathes 
a sigh of relief when he commits a thing 
of value to your care,” he told the postal 
men. Mr. Cashmore said that the citizens 
of Brooklyn hope that the day is close at 
hand when labor-saving devices will make 
postal work an easier task and a better 
compensated task. 

+ The complete text of the borough presi- 
dent's remarks follows: 2 
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“Within the last few years a number of 
new post offices have been constructed in 
Brooklyn and your efficient postmaster. has 
always invited me to take part in the cere- 
monies. As you well can realize, it just is 
not possible for me to attend very many of 
these ceremonies, but I am glad to be able 
to be here today. I made it a point to ac- 
cept this invitation to speak, not because I 
feel this particular post office is more im- 
portant than all other post offices, but be- 
cause I felt it was high time that the 
spokesman of the borough should take the 
opportunity to say a word of appreciation 
to the letter carriers and employees of the 
Post Office Department who serve Brooklyn 
sọ well, 

“Brooklynites, like all other citizens in 
America, feel they have a constitutional 
right and even a duty to criticize Govern- 
ment redtape and inefficiency wherever they 
find it. But somehow they never seem to 
get mad at the letter carrier or the postal 
clerks who back him up behind the scenes. 
The reason, I think, is obvious. Every citi- 
zen in Brooklyn knows that postal work is 
hard work. No matter how you arrange the 
mail or sort the mail, in the final analysis 
the carrier has to throw the bag on his back 
and get it delivered in snow, or sleet, or 
sweltering sunshine. 


“From the biggest corporation right down 
to the humblest citizen there seems to be 
an awareness that if anything ever goes 
wrong in the post office it is not the fault of 
the men in it. They are always on the Job— 
they are always trying—and they have 
achieved a reputation for work and efficiency 
that is almost unmatched in private or pub- 
lic business. 

“That's a wonderful record and one of 
which you and your postmaster can well 
be proud. But, in my mind, your reputation 
for efficiency has been equalled—yes, and 
even surpassed by your reputation for hon- 
esty and integrity. The money and valuables 
you handle are measured not in millions but 
in billions, and your dedication to honest 
conduct has been such that the average 
citizen breathes a sigh of relief when he 
commits a thing of value to your care. He 
knows it is safer in your hands than it is in 
his own. 


“These are things that everybody knows— 
things that everybody takes for granted, I 
just thought the time had come when some- 
body should say them. I think I speak for 
all the citizens of Brooklyn when I say to 
you men of the post office that we hope the 
day is close at hand when labor-saving de- 
vices will make your task an easier and a 
better compensated task. You do your job 
well and you should have the recognition 
and the remuneration that is justly yours. 

“Beyond that you deserve a personal word 
of thanks and I am pleased to extend it on 
behalf of the people of Brooklyn.” 


Veterans’ Burial Allowances 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 11801, is a very minor bill, 
indeed, in terms of cost or of impact 
upon the economy of the United States. 
But it is a most important bill in terms 
of human welfare and of its impact upon 
the households of deceased veterans 
whose relatives must often sacrifice be- 
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yond their means to provide a simple, 
decent burial for one who, in his turn, 
sacrificed much for his country. 

The present bill aims to ease the 
burden on veterans’ survivors caused by 
the substantial increase in the cost of 
burials and funerals during the 12 years 
since the present burial allowance of 
$150 was set. 

It would do so by raising the present 
allowance to $250. It would be payable, 
as at present, only in the case of a vet- 
eran who had served during a period of 
war, or who had been discharged in the 
service with a service-connected disabil- 
ity, or who was receiving compensation. 

There is no question whatever that this 
bill is needed. ‘The costs of the various 
components of funeral and burial ar- 
rangements have increased to the point 
where most funeral firms would refuse 
to do the work for $150. This figure, 

en, is completely unrealistic, as the 
fatts presented to our committee very 
clearly demonstrated. 

For this reason, and because the prin- 
ciple of assuring decent burial for those 
who served their country during war or 
who became disabled in the line of duty 
is unchallenged, the committee received 
favorable testimony from all the vet- 
erans’ organizations and from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, 
~ This is important, necessary, and emi- 
nently worthwhile legislation. 


Statement of Seymour E. Harris on 
Medicine for the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

Seymour E. Harris, chairman of the New 
England Governors’ Textile Committee and 
chairman of the Economics Department, 
Harvard University, stated before the special 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Subcommittee (Senator JonN O. PASTORE, 
chairman) that the textile industry “is ex- 
perleneing serious declines both relatively 
and absolutely. These losses whether ex- 
pressed in output, employment, Investment, 


prices, or profits prevail especially in the , 


North and in recent years in both North and 
South. Declines are more serious in woolens 
than in cottons and more serious in cottons 
than in manmade fibers. 

“From 1929 to March 1958, total factory 
jobs rose by 5 millions or almost one-half; 
but textile jobs declined by 330,000 or rough- 
ly 30 percent, or a relative loss of about one- 
half. Since 1948, the losses have been even 
larger—440,000 or about 35 percent.” 

In the views of Mr. Harris, The explana- 
tion of the declines, relative and absolute, do 
not lie primarily in bad management or in 
unwise wage policy. Management has been 
able, as is suggested by a more than doubling 
of productivity in the last 30 years, and labor 
has been restrained in its demands for higher 
wages and cooperative in reducing costs. 

“Then what is the trouble? High prices 
of raw materials, a changing structure of 
spending by the public, increased competi- 
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“tion of substitute products, increased com- 
petition from foreign sources and the impact 
of Government policies—these are the main 
sources of the difficulties. 

“What therapy is to be suggested? 

“First, a new philosophy by Government: 
More interest in the weak, not in the strong. 
That is to say, help the weak rather than 
accelerate their destruction. 

“Hence we recommend a trade policy that 
takes into account the forces making for the 
losses in textiles., If, and so far as, interna- 
tional problems have to be solved by expan- 
sion of trade, the emphasis should be on 
rising incomes rather than on reduction of 
tariff rates, on increased financing of export 
trade (loans and grants) rather than exces- 
sive rises of imports, on reduced tariffs on 
growing industries that can easily stand more 
competition rather than on the declining in- 
dustries already suffering losses. 

“Second, the Government must look at 
its policies as a whole. Through its credit 
policies it encourages large expansion of buy- 
ing for housing, television sets, autos, etc., 
and discourages purchases of apparel and 
other products using textiles. 

“Through its revenue and spending poli- 
cies, it greatly injures some sections of the 
country and their industries and also at the 
same time through agricultural policies 
raises their costs and lowers their standard 
of living. The money pours out of these 
regions and goes elsewhere—to a substantial 
degree justified; but an overall view is 
needed. 

From all of this we see the need of new 
policies. 

~ “Agricultural policy tied to rising output 
and lower prices; prohibition of mergers un- 
dertaken to save taxes and that result in 
the destruction of towns; trade policies that 
take account of the peculiar vulnerability of 
textiles and the States heavily dependent on 
them; remedial measures where despite sens- 
ible policies losses continue, for example, 
area redevelopment. 

“Finally, let us not forget that the textile 
industry is affected by general policies. We 
are now in a recession, Every month we stay. 
there we lose about $5 billion and the equi- 
valent of 750,000 man-years of work. Even 
if we recover early in 1959, we will have lost 
about 40 to 60 billion dollars. 

“Government interyention—lower taxes 
and more spending—would not only hasten 
recovery but would especially help our cur- 
rently stagnated and vulnerable textile in- 
dustry.” 


Strategic Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the prime mission of the Air 
Force is to deter war, any kind of war, 
general or limited, by being instantly 
ready for war. Within the Air Force, 


the Strategic Air Command's mission is’ 


to destroy or neutralize the essential 
elements of the enemy’s organization 
for total war. Strategic Air Command's 
ability to instantly launch a devastating 
attack on targets anywhere in the world 
is recognized as being the mainstay of 
the free world deterrent position. This 
Nation, more than éver before, is aware 
of the possibility that a potential ag- 
gressor may launch an attack against 
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the United States should they believe 
our strategic forces are vulnerable to 
surprise attack. We are also well aware 
of the fact that the Soviet Union has 
committed itself to the development of, 
and has in being, an effective, long- 
range, and modern strategic force. 

The capability of the Soviet Air Foree 
is equally recognized as being the pri- 
mary threat to our national security. 
This force could be launched against 
this country—either by design, or by 
miscalculation on their part. Should 
such an attack be launched against the 
United States, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand would immediately counterlaunch 
thermonuclear attacks designed to de- 
stroy the enemy's capability to wage 
war. Because our national policy con- 
cedes to an enemy the advantage of ini- 
tiative and surprise, our Strategic Air 
Command must be kept in a high state 
of readiness from which it can rapidly 
react after receipt of warning of im- 
pending attack. To insure the survival 
of our strategic forces, we have, in pre- 
vious budgets, provided for the dispersal 
of the force at many locations through- 
out the United States. To meet the ob- 
jective of quick reaction and to insure 
that we are ready to launch the coun- 
terattack within minutes of the first 
warning, we have and are providing for 
alert facilities at each of these dispersed 
locations. The planes of our Strategic 
Air Command must continue to embody 
the latest advances in weapons and 
techniques and must be maintained at 
peak efficiency in both equipment and 
personnel, 

For these reasons, 41 percent of the 
$986 million to be provided the Air Force 
for construction will be in direct sup- 
port of the strategic forces. Follow-on 
and short lead-time construction items 
in this bill complement and essentially 
complete the disperson and alert facili- 
ties for our heavy bomber forces at 33 
locations. Alert and dispersal facilities 
are being provided our medium bomber, 
force at 20 locations. This bill also con- 
tinues the northward relocation of our 
tanker forces. All of these provisions 
are highly essential to maintaining an 
ever poised, ever alert strategic force 
with an offensive punch the Soviets must 
heed and respect. 

Of equal importance to note is the tre- 
mendous proportion of our resources be- 
ing applied to the missile effort. One 
hundred and ninety-six million dollars, 
or approximately 50 percent of the 

“amounts being applied in support of the 
strategic strike capability is for missile 
facilities. 

Since 1954, missile research and de- 
velopment has been given the highest 
priority. We are now expediting the 
integration of missiles into the strike 
force, and the operational capability 
and deployment responsibility for both 
IRBM and ICBM have been assigned to 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Strategic Air Command's first inter- 
continental missilé unit, employing the 
air breathing subsonic Snark, has 
been activated. The Snark, with @ 
5,500-mile range can carry a nuclear 
warhead and tests have proven its stra- 
tegic capability, To be activated and 
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operationally deployed, in the near fu- 
ture, will be a substantial force of IRBM 
squadrons equipped with both the Thor 
and Jupiter missiles. 

The Atlas, now under test, will likewise 
be employed by SAC as our first opera- 
tional ICBM and shortly to follow will 
be the Titan, equipped with a new and 
improved guidance system. 

The realization and integration of 
the weapons into the already potent 
manned bomber force can only serve to 
extend and enhance our flexibility in 
response to attack. Coupled with SAC's 
demonstrated technical know-how, tar- 
geting ability, and strategic planning ex- 
perience, the most effective employment 
of these weapons is assured. 

Long-range missiles deployed within 
the United States on continuous alert 
and capable of launch, within minutes 
after warning, serve to emphasize our 
resolute and announced intent to crush 
with devastating counterattack any 
would-be aggressor. ~ 

One word of warning, however, must 
be emphasized. In this day of preoc- 
cupation with missiles, it is easy to un- 
derestimate the military might repre- 
sented by the Strategic Air Command 
and its striking force of long-range 
bombers. Obviously, many of the mis- 
sions now performed by manned aircraft 
will be taken over by missiles—some in 
the next few years and others in the 
more distant future. If we seek to halt 
the constant modernization of SAC air- 
craft and facilities, we only serve to 
undermine our national security. 
Therefore, the transition from bomber 
to ballistic missile must, of necessity, 
come about in an orderly, step-by-step 
fashion. To weaken our defense posture 
by ignoring the needs of our force in 
being can only lead to inviting disaster. 
In short, as we strive to bring our mis- 
Siles into operational being, we cannot 
for a moment relax our efforts to sustain 
the Strategic Air Command bomber 

force in a constant state of alert and 
readiness. 

Mr. Speaker, in the matter of main- 
taining world balance, the Air Force is 
doing a magnificent job. It is neutraliz- 
ing the power and might, the weight 
of which is thrown around so often, of 
the Soviet war machine. The core of 
our deterring strength lies in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. Constantly alert, 
grim, and determined, poised and in 
Teadiness, these men of the Strategic 
Air Command stand at the Nation's 
portals, always eager, earnest, sincere, 
and yet modest and cautious, ready to 
avert war and defend the Nation in the 
event the hour should strike, 


S. 2888 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Pending before the House Committee on 
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Education and Labor are many bills, in- 
cluding one passed by the other body, 
which would require the registration and 
reporting of welfare and pension plans. 

This is right to know” legislation, de- 
signed to permit the 85 million American 
men and women whose economic future 
is in some measure tied to the economic 
stability of these plans to learn what is 
happening to the billions in these funds. 

We have heard much about the posi- 
tion of organized labor in relation to 
these bills. That the record may be set 
straight, once and for all, I, under unani- 
mous consent, include in full at this point 
in my remarks a letter received by me 
this morning from Mr. George Meany, 
president, American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, indicating organized labor's un- 
qualified support for “right to know” 
legislation and calling for the enactment 
of such a law during this session of the 
Congress: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1958. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, x 
Member, Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Miss Green: The House Education 
and Labor Committee now has under con- 
sideration S. 2888, a bill which would re- 
quire full disclosure of the financial opera- 
tions of health and welfare funds admin- 
istered by unions, by employers, or jointly 
by labor and management. 

This bill was approved in the Senate after 
more than 4 years of investigation, hearings, 
and debate. Similar bills also have been 
subject to extended consideration in the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
which itself has conducted an investigation. 

Full disclosure has been discussed at 
lengtK in the Nation’s press, and editorial 
opinion has been overwhelmingly in favor of 
the measure now before the House Labor 
Committee. 

The support of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
gations for this legislation has been con- 
sistent and repeated. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by both the first and 
second constitutional conventions of the 
AFL-CIO in support of such legislation. In 
addition, the executive council unanimously 
adopted statements in support of disclosure 
legislation on May 21 and August 15, 1957, 
and February 7, 1958. The general board of 
the AFL-CIO, representing every union afili- 
ated, unanimously requested enactment of 
S. 2888 on April 28, 1958. Finally, the testi- 
mony of the AFL-CIO before both the House 
and the Senate committees during 1957 was 
in strong support of disclosure legislation, 

Primary opposition at this time is from 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the “United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the insurance companies, and other em- 
ployer groups who would have disclosure for 
the small number of plans that are admin- 
istered jointly or by unions alone, but who 
want no public disclosure of the funds con- 
trolled by the employer. 

Billions of dollars in funds established for 
the welfare of millions of employees are 
involved in this measure which would not 
seek to establish rules for any fund but 
which would give the Nation the right to 
know what is happening to this money. 
Most of these plans were established through 
collective bargaining and the assets of all 
belong to the employees they cover. As con- 
gressional hearings have shown, there is a 
very substantial public interest in full dis- 
closure of all funds, 
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Approximately 92 percent of workers pro- 
tected by such funds are covered in the 
plans administered solely by employers and 
insurance companies. These plans involve 
an overwhelming portion of the total assets 
of all plans. There is every reason, there- 
fore, for full disclosure of all plans if this 
legislation is to be of real value to the 
American people. 

This session of Congress is drawing to a 
close and there is an imperative need for 
speedy action. We urge that you do every- 
thing possible to have legislation reported 
to the House floor without further delay. 

To permit Congress to adjourn without 
affirmative action would be indefensible. 
The American people rightfully look to 
Congress to enter Into this area with 
tective legislation which will help to make 
these plans sound and assure their honest 
administration. 

The disclosure legislation already passed 
In the Senate admirably fulfills this need. 
Your support in the House will be in the 
best interests of the entire Nation. 

Sincerely yours, $ 
* GEORGE Meany, 
President, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS > 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUELICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not ínter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
8 shall prescribe the terms and 
conditi under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Compulsory Retirement at 65 an Absurd 
Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it will be 
Tecalled that on many occasions I have 
spoken against what I regard as the 
absurdly rigid concept of compulsofy re- 
tirement at 65. 

I have pointed out: 

First. It is not the number of a man's 
Chronological years which count, but 
rather the youth of his spirit; his ability; 
his determination; his inner drive. 

Second. Men and women in their 
golden years are certainly entitled to re- 
lax and refresh themselves; to be free of 
Some of the responsibilities which they 
have had in earlier years. It is one 
thing, however, to give them freedom; it 
is another thing “to force them into 
Pasture,” so to speak, as if they were 
helpless cows vegetating on the grass. 

Third. There are countless examples 
Where people in their eighties; yes, in 
their nineties, have proven tremendous 
assets to society in active, constructive 
roles. 

Accordingly, I was most pleased to see 
& writeup in one of the vital newspapers 
of our land—the St. Petersburg Times— 
of a statement which I had made in the 
Senate in tribute to that eternally 
youthful spirit of Spring Green, Wis., 
the remarkable Frank Lloyd Wright. 

In a community which knows the real 
Meaning of a wholesome, active, well- 
rounded life for senior citizens, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that this article ap- 
Peared as an encouragement’ and as a 
Stimulus to still others to follow in 
Frank Lloyd Wright's footsteps. z 

I was pleased not long after my state- 
ment to receive a personal letter from 
Mr. Wright in which he reiterated his 
firm belief in the type of Jeffersonian 
democracy which believes in the individ- 
ual and which is not afraid of the non- 
conformist, 

So, too, I reemphasize my own deep 
Conviction that every man and every 
Woman should live his or her life as he 
Or she sees fit; expressing themselves; 
fulfilling themselves; arising to their 
highest level of contribution to mankind. 

long as no man or woman harms his 
or her neighbor, then let him or her 
alone to realize their highest selves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the St. Petersburg Times’ article be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appendix 


[From the St, Petersburg Times of July 6, 
1958} 
WRICHT Proves Frxep-AGE-RETIREMENT IDEA 
Is NONSENSE 
(By Burt Garnett) 

At 89, Frank Lloyd Wright is busily work- 
ing. “This great man symbolizes the spirit 
of eternal youthfulness,” said Senator ALEX- 
ANDER WIIxV, of Wisconsin, in a Senate 
speech. Eighty-nine years have not dimmed 
his creative ability, or his courage, or his 
zest for living.” 

Senator WIIxx also notes that the great 
architect is thus working, 24 years after the 
“time which some so-called experts might 
have suggested he retire. * * * I- wonder 
how great are the talents this country has 
lost because of the retirement-at-65 concept,” 

There's a difference between the muscles of 
the brain than those of the arms, legs, and 
torso. If Wright had made his career as a 
big league baseball player he would not now 
be doing the same kind of work that he was 
doing at 30 years of age. But it is entirely 
possible that Wright's latest work may be 
better, even, than anything he has done be- 
fore. Assuming that his mind is as capable 
as it was years ago, he has the additional 
knowledge that experience and the passing 
years have provided. 


IDEA IS NONSENSE 


Senator Wrrey went on: ‘This does not 
mean * * * that I do not want to see our 
senior citizens enjoy the rest and relaxation 
they deserve and may want. But it does 
mean that compulsory retirement is non- 
sense at any rigidly fixed age.” 

There is one very important consideration 
in this matter of utilizing the brains and 
experience—and the manual skills—of senior 
citizens: economic independence. 7 

Frank Lloyd Wright is, and has been for 
years, his own boss. So was John Dewey. 
So was G. Bernard Shaw and sò, I believe, 
are most of the men and women who are 
living wonderfully full, satisfactory and pro- 
ductive lives at advanced age. 

They are not seriously worried by these 
ever-increasing monthly figures on the costs 
of living. They are not trying to find some- 
thing—almost anything—they can do to 
augment an inadequate retirement income. 

SENIOR STATESMEN 


“In wishing well.” said Senator WILEY, “to 
Frank Lloyd Wright, I wish as well to all 
those senior statesmen at home and abroad; 
to Konrad Adenauer, to Winston Spencer 
Churchill, to Theodore Francis Green, to Carl 
Hayden, to James Murray, and others who 
demonstrate that we truly live in deeds, not 
years.” + 

It is a fine thing to have Influential men 
of the United States Senate so conscious of 
the capabilities of individuals past 65. They, 
and their fellow statesmen in the House of 
Representatives, are in a better position to do 
something about the problem than any 
others—insofar as working opportunity, con- 
tinuance in jobs to which they are suited— 
by removing rigid restrictions on annual 
earnings of those who are receiving old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits, and by 
seeing to it that, for example, business con- 
cerns engaged in interstate commerce or 
performing contracts for the United States 
Government, make no age discrimination in 
employment. 

Wright's fearless nonconformity, his indi- 
vidualism, and his complete departure from 


older and conventional forms of construct- 
ing and ornamenting buildings was taken 
into full account by Senator Witey’s eulogy. 

The Senator then introduced, for publica- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, & story 
from the Madison Capital Times describing 
the birthday celebration in Wright's honor 
at Taliesin, his studio-home near Spring 
Green, Wis. 

The heading noted: 

“Music, Fireworks, No Speeches,” and the 
story told how Wright greeted and mingled 
with 150 guests, It is noteworthy that the 
musical program consisted of Mozart's C 
Minor Fantasy, a Beethoven composition for 
piano and cello, and a string quartet by Bee- 
thoven, Opus 131. 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


The guests stood and sang Happy Birth- 
day when a big cake was brought in and 
the story says: The wife of one of the ap- 
prentices circulated among the guests at 
dinner, playing a guitar.” 

Whether this soloist departed from the 
classical traditions of music as far as Wright 
has moved from the classical architectural 
orders, the article did not say. However, it 
seems unlikely that the reporter would have 
failed to mention the fact if the lady had 
played some of Elvis Presley's extraordinary 
nonconformist compositions for that instru- 
ment. 

There is an old saw to the effect that “who 
is not a radical at 17 has no heart; and who 
is not a conservative at 70 has no head.” 
Wright’s radicalism—or nonconformity—as 
an architect was in seeing the utility, and 
beauty, of materials and equipment not 
available to builders of the Parthenon, Hagia 
Sofia, Chartres Cathedral, or the old State- 
War-Navy building. But he was not guilty 
of building split-level structures on flat ter- 
ruin. Of course, by now, he is à conserva- 
tive. 

GOOD TASTE 


The chances are that his taste in music, 
and manners, are based upon solid values. 
And, as all of us at 70 are supposed to have 
good heads, we can do much to preserve, 
and enhance appreciation of, good taste. 

Perhaps the celebration of his birthday 
without speeches may have been considered 
radical. To many, it will seem good man- 
ners, good taste, good sense. Until senior 
citizens are restored to the places of respect 
and veneration they enjoyed in the prere- 
tirement, prepension days, they can at least 
hold out for preservation of just such good 
taste, good manners, and good sense. These 
things are the particular endowment of the 
old, mature, and experienced. 


Klamath Indian Reservation Timber in 
Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
deserved tribute has been paid editori- 
ally in the Oregonian of July 8, 1958, to 
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Mr. Ralph B. Macartney, of Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., who has taken the lead in 
endorsing and supporting S. 3051, our 
Klamath Reservation purchase bill. Mr. 
Macartney is a former president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso 
ciation, and thus his presence on our 
side does much to refute and repudiate 
the present opposition by that organiza- 
tion to S. 3051. I heartily concur in the 
Oregonian’s editorial approval of Mr. 
Macartney’s views, and I ask unanimous 
‘consent that this editorial from the Ore- 
gonian of July 8 appear in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 

consent to include an editorial from the 
Pendleton East Oregonian of July 7, 
which likewise takes the position that 
the antagonism of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association to S. 3051 is 
unfounded and based on misrepresenta- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Oregonian (Portland, Oreg.) of 

July 8, 1958] 
KLAMATH TIMBER PERIL 

5 A veteran Oregon lumberman who was 

president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association in 1953 has taken pointed 
issue with the NLMa's position opposing the 
Seaton bill for disposition of Kiamath Indian 
Reservation timber and marshlands, NLMA, 
having failed to stop the bill in the Senate, 
recently has been attacking it in the House. 
Ralph B. Macartney, of Klamath Falls, for 
many years manager of the big Weyerhaeuser 
operations there, has indorsed S. 3051 in a 
letter with Senator NEUBERGER read on the 
Senate floor, The measure which provides 
for Federal purchase of the pine forest not 
bought by industry, and for ‘sustained yield 
cutting in either instance, was said by Mr. 
Macartney to be the only practical solution 
to a troublesome situation. 

If S. 3051 is not adopted at this session of 
Congress, the Interlor Department will be 
required by the 1954 termination act to start 
selling timber in small lots, and without 
sustained yield requirement, immediately. 

“A sale of this timber in small units in a 
limited time could only result in a boom and 
bust for Klamath Falls,"; wrote Mr. Macart- 
ney. “It would result in several new sawmill 
operations that would cut the timber rapidly 
and then fold up, and also In the closing of 

some of the present sawmills that now depend 
on Indian timber for their log supply. 

“It seems to me that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers tion's approach to 
this problem is on a theoretical basis in that 
they are opposed to Government acquisition 
of more timber, as I am, but they are not 
looking at a practical solution of the prob- 
lems of a community. They are not taking 
into consideration the fact that the timber, 
for all practical purposes, is now government- 
owned.” ` 

All the dictates of reason favor the program 
worked out by Interior and Agriculture De- 
partments and a bipartisan group of Senators 
led by Senator Neunercer. Great harm will 
be done to the lumber industry, the Klamath 
community and the Indians who voted to 
withdraw from the reservation if the House 
falls to adopt S. 3051. 

-— / 
[From the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian 
of July 7, 1958] 
SeaTON-NEUSERGER BILL IN DANGER 

Legislation prepared by Secretaray of In- 
terior Fred Seaton and Oregon's Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER to establish regulations 
under which timber on the Klamath Indian 
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Reservation would be sold passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote. In the closing 
hours of consideration of the legislation un- 
successful efforts were made by two associa- 
tions of Iumbermen to block it, but to no 
avail. The legislation is now in the House 
and the Natioanl Association of Lumber 
Manufacturers is making an all-out effort to 
kill it there. This is a strange performance. 
The association did not make its opposition 
known at any of the public hearings held on 
the legislation, but waited to try to accom- 
plish its ends by political wire-pulling. 


Secretary Benson Opposes Interests of 
REA Co-ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, some 
time ago the monthly bulletin of the 
Wisconsin Association of Cooperatives 
called attention to the strange lack of 
enthusiasm evidenced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the interests of farm- 
ers and of their organizations. 

The Wisconsin Association of Coopera- 
tives is the major co-op organization in 
Wisconsin. Its president is W. E. Rabe, 
of Oakdale, one of the leaders in Wis- 
consin’s REA movement, as well as in 
other types of cooperatives in his com- 
munity. Wac's executive secretary is 
J. K. Kyle, who is nationally recognized 
as an expert in cooperative law and leg- 
islative problems. 

The.WAC bulletin notes that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has endorsed leg- 
islation which, as it states, would “throw 
electric co-ops into the claws of Wall 
Street bankers for their loan needs.“ It 
quotes Mr. Howard Cowden, president 
of one of the world's largest and most 
successful farmer cooperatives, in com- 
menting on the contrast between Secre- 
tary Benson's coolness toward the inter- 
ests of farm people, and the vigorous 
espousal of the interests of labor by Sec- 
retary Mitchell and of business by Secre- 
tary Weeks. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BENSON AND THE COOPERATIVES 


When in Washington about 10 days ago, 


we saw a letter to Speaker RAYBURN of the 
House of Representatives. It was written 
by True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in the name of the Secretary. 

With the letter was transmitted the pro- 
posed legislation which would in effect liqui- 
date the Rural Electric Administration and 
throw electric co-ops into the claws of Wall 
Street bankers for their loan needs. Atten- 
tion was focused on the second paragraph. 
because it contained only one short sentence. 
It read: “It is recommended that the bill be 
enacted.” 

Once again American farmers have been 
whacked by Secretary Benson and his asso- 
ciates and advisers. We are reminded again 
of a recent statement by Howard Cowden, 


president of Consumer Cooperative Associa- 


July 10 


tion of Kansas City. Cowden, who had 
known Benson and had worked with him 
for many years, made his statement more 
in sorrow than in anger. Cowden said in 
part: 

— "His official silence on cooperatives—with 
just 1 or 2 exceptions—is hard to under- 
stand against his almost ceaseless campaign- 
ing for an independent agriculture, free from 
any semblance of government paternalism. 
Whether justified or not, it lends support 
to the contention of those’ critics who charge 
the middlemen and processors—natural foes 
of farmer cooperatives—have a big hand in 
shaping his department's policies. 

“In matters of REA policy he has seemed 
at times to be more on the side of the 
private power companies and Wall Street 
bankers than on the side of the farmers for 
whom rural electric cooperatives have meant 
a new way of life. Farmers, through their 
electric cooperatives, have had a vital stake 
in Federal public power programs. Yet this 
has had precious little recognition in the 
Department of Agriculture. As a matter of 
fact, the department took steps shortly 
after Mr. Benson went into office to with- 
draw its support from a Federal dam at 
Helis Canyon, a project in which electric 
co-ops as well as fertilizer co-ops had a spe- 
cial interest.. 

“Certainly the time has come for some- 
thing more imaginative and positive in the 
way of farm policy than what we have had 
the last 5 years. I don’t see how we can 
get it without a new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—one who would speak for farmers with 
a zeal that Secretary Mitchell speaks for 
labor and Secretary Weeks for business and 
industry.” A 


Why It Costs So Much To Build New 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, a few days ago I had printed 
in the Recorp a statement by Dr. A. W. 
Beattie, superintendent of schools of 
Allegheny County, Pa., relative to cer- 
tain conditions applicable to school 
building which had been instituted by 
the superintendent of public instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and which made the buildings cost more 
than many communities could afford. 
Dr. Beattie contended that some of these 
innovations were unnecessary. 

A very fine editorial, entitled “Why It 
Costs So Much To Build New Schools,” 
was published on yesterday in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way It Costs So Mucn To Bun New 

School 

Pennsylvania is working at expensive 
cross-purposés, it seems to us, when the leg- 
islature subsidizes public school construc- 
tion and then another State agency, the 
department of public instruction, imposes 
regulations which add unnecessarily to the 
costs of construction. 


1958 


This issue was brought to the public's at- 
tention over the last weekend by Dr. A. W. 
Beattie, superintendent of Allegheny County 
schools. He charged that the State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Dr, Charles 
H. Boehm, insists upon frills which add to 
building costs, 

The State ts requiring, for example, the 
installation of sinks and running water in 
every new elementary classroom and in at 
least two-thirds to three-fourths of the new 
rooms in a junior high school. Moreover, a 
new elementary building of 12 or more 
Classrooms must contain a library. 

Dr. Boehm’s department also prescribes 
Minimum acreage for a building site (40 
to 45 acres for a suburban junior-senior high 
school) and sets minimum footage for class- 
Tooms and special rooms like libraries, cafe- 
terias, and gymnasiums. The minimum 
footage prescribed is often more than local 
Officials feel is needed and adds heavily to 
costs. 

In addition to criticizing the State's re- 
quirements, which he feels are arbitrary and 
Capricious, Dr. Beattie also questions the 
authority by which Dr. Boehm sets building 
Standards, So far as he knows, the State 
Council of education hasn't recommended 
the minimums the State superintendent is 
requiring. 

The school code provides that all public 
School buildings shall conform to standards 
established by the State council of education 
as to light area, floor space, and cubical 
Contents. It also provides that the council 
shall completely review and revise the stand- 
ards at least once every 5 years. 

The governor should, in accord with sec- 
tion 735 of the schoo! code, appoint an 
Advisory committee of 15 members to study 
building needs and to advise the council on 
the revision of standards. It ls very much 
in the taxpayer's interest to haye the stand- 
ards revised with greater economy in mind. 

The people of Pennsylvania naturally want 
their children safely, comfortably and 
healthily housed at school, But we doubt 
that running water in every room and some 
Of the other expensive requirements of the 
State are essential to the realization of those 
basic goals. In any event, building stand- 
ards should be reviewed promptly by com- 
petent citizens as required by law. 


How Does the New Underworld Differ 
From the Old One? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
Published in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of July 4, commending our col- 
leagues, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Mundt] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 

ECORD, as follows: ; 

How Does THE New UNDERWORLD DIFFER 
i FROM THE OLD ONE? 

We are completely in accord, for once, 
With Senators Munpr and Cunrrs, on the 
üpparent lethargy with which the Depart- 
Ment of Justice views the new criminal em- 
Plre which has risen unchecked amongst 
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us. The full forces of Federal investigation 
are brought into play when some luckless 
alien is shown to have belonged in his 
youth to a Communist-dominated Ukrain- 
ian insurance society, but people freely 
identified as “overlords of crime,” “gang 
leaders” and the like seem to lead a 
charmed life in the land of the free. 

Reason for the Senators’ strictures is the 
Opening this week of hearings by the Sen- 
ate Crime and Rackets Committee. Last 
November about -60 of the Nation's ac- 
knowledged rackets leaders met for a con- 
Terence at the estate near Apalachin, N. T., 
of Joseph Barbara, a man twice accused of 
murder and a wartime black marketeer, A 
State police sergeant who has been study- 
ing the underworld elite for two decades 
happened upon the meeting “almost by 
accident,” blocked the only road from the 
secluded house and was rewarded by seeing 
elegantly dressed mobsters stumbling 
around in the woods, beating off cockle- 
burrs, brambles and mud in an effort to 
remain unidentified. 

The Senate Rackets Committee took this 
meeting as a starting point from which to 
take a look at the new underworld. The 
meeting allegedly was for the purpose of 
dividing up the criminal empire of Albert 
Anastasia, a dock-front mobster who had 
been killed earlier in New York. 

The new underworld, it seems, Is very siml- 
lar to the old one. Graduates of Capone's 
bootleg empire have joined forces with east 
and west coast racketeers, and almost every 
large city has some record of rackets-dom- 
inated industries, unions, and vice rings. 

All of the committee’s witnesses so far 
have taken refuge in the fifth amendment. 
But a recital of their records points up the 
obvious fact that their present power is less 
a tribute to their superhuman powers of or- 
ganization than it is an indictment of law 
enforcement from Federal leyel on down to 
the local police station. 

It is inconceivable that an Investigative 
service that can ferret out the Communist 
sympathies of janitors, bookkeepers, and 
similar foreign-born small fry, which can 
work for years to secure their deportation 
even when they have nowhere to go and know 
no other home but the United States, cannot 
take equally thorough and stern measures 
with murderers, dope peddlers, and similar 
worthless characters. 

Yet these men never seem to be convicted 
in our courts, only their underlings seem 
ever to be arrested and deported. Nobody 
ever hears of them encountering any passport 


difficulty or being questioned by naturaliza- | 


tion boards. If the fact of having once been 
a Communist for 3 months is a bar to citi- 
zenship and a threat to continued residence 
in this country, shouldn't the proof of known 


` criminality be equally a bar? 


There is no evidence as yet that Senators 
Munpr and Curtis are going to get their 
critical questions answered, but we hope they 
press the point a bit further. All of us have 
an interest in the apparent immunity that 
protects known criminals and has done as 
long as most of us can remember. 


Development Program of Madison 
(Wis.) Improvement Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the crying needs of our Nation is a 
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forward-looking approach to the prob- 
lem of development of our large towns 
and cities. ‘Today many of our cities are 
rapidly reaching a state of moral and 
physical decay. Large population in- 
creases are causing serious problems in 
the fields of housing, unemployment, 
traffic congestion, and education. 

In the face of this growing challenge, 
the city of Madison, Wis., and its for- 
ward-looking mayor, Ivan A. Nestingen, 
rise as a fine example of what can be 
done on the question of city development, 
Mayor Nestingen has outlined the long- 
range needs of the city of Madison, and 
has proceeded with vigor and imagina- 
tion toward the goals which he has 
established. 

Mr. President, for the example which 
Mayor Nestingent has set I ask unan- 
imous consent that his address delivered 
on June 10, 1958, before the Madison 
Improvement Corp., be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS TO THE MADISON IMPROVEMENT CORP, 
BY Mayor IVAN A. NESTINGEN AT KICKOFF 
BREAKFAST, JUNE 10, 1958 
It is a pleasure to be present on the occa- 

sion of this kick-off drive of the Madison Im- 

provement Corp., which is an effort directed 

toward aiding Madison's economic future by 
attracting new business and industry to the 

Madison community. 

Our city is a rapidly growing municipality 
which has seen its population grow from ap- 
proximately 67,000 in 1940 to about 125,000 
today, with a predicted population by 1975 
of about 175,000 to 180,000. During the pe- 
riod of 1940 to 1958, our physical area has 
increased from, roughly, 8 square miles to 
over 25 square miles. à 

It behooves us to consider Madison’s fu- 
ture, and we, as civic leaders, should examine 
the needs of the community as they apply to 
economic growth of the city. Three key 
points might be observed by us. They are: 

1. We need to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for the probable population increase 
of our community, 

2. We need to make every effort to provide 
for a stable economic community, as we have 
enjoyed relative economic stability In the 
past. 

3. We need to provide for orderly growth 
in our business and industrial community. 

With respect to these three points the city 
has a keen interest, and a few comments are 
in order with regard to each of these obser- 
vations: 

(a) As to employment opportunities, we 
need to furnish and make provision for 
furnishing openings for employment in the 
community. It is not only essential that 
employment opportunities be provided, but 
of great importance is the need to provide 
for stability in the nature of the work and 
employment. Also of great importance, we 
must achieve and maintain, reasonable and 
good wage levels. 

(b) In regard to the observation about a 
stable economic community, I want to point 
out that our municipality has enjoyed the 
benefit of a high percentage of professional 
and governmental workers. Also, the bulk 
of our business and industry is of high 
caliber and has furnished excellent leader- 
ship. We need, and should point toward, a 
continuance of the same for our own eco- 
nomic best interests. A fluctuating economy 
with unstable employment inevitably gives 
rise to the apparent difficulties of 
job opportunities and a strain on the relief 
rolls of our welfare department, Equally, 
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there will be a resultant decline in the at- 
tractiveness of our city. The reputation of 
Madison as an excellent location in which to 
live must be preserved in the future. Your 
initial news releases indicate your acute 
awareness of these same considerations, but 
they bear repetition in order to avoid poten- 
tial misunderstanding or oversight. 

(c) The third observation pertains to 
orderly growth and expansion in this eco- 
nomic development. This is an item falling 
directly within our own planning province 
in the city hall and is of direct major con- 
cern to city personnel. In an effort to point 
toward recognition of business needs in the 
city, we have taken several steps in Madison 
city government to assist business growth. 
One of these steps has been better financial 
planning, which has evolved into establish- 
ment of capital budgeting for Madison's 
future financial needs. This will permit 
more orderly spending and development and 
will be of benefit to all Madison taxpayers, 
Also, within the past year, the city govern- 
ment has authorized the addition of plan- 
ning personnel to permit master planning 
for Madison future, so that our planning 
, can be done on the basis of the years ahead 
rather than as each proposal arises. As you 
are aware, we have made excellent progress 
in another respect, which has been in pro- 
viding for offstreet parking on a large scale 
through municipally-owned parking lots. 
This program has been of immeasurable 
benefit in helping to maintain Madison’s 
downtown business district and thus of 
benefit to the city as a whole. In addition, 
only recently we adopted an industrial park 
ordinance, which will permit more attractive 
and protective industrial zoning not only for 
adjacent property owners but for industrial 
users themselves. Other actions taken by 
Madison's city government illustrate our 
concern about assisting the economic de- 
velopment of the city. 

I recite these items to Indicate the need 
for coordination between business develop- 
ment and city action. Planning, zoning, 
budgeting, and other municipal functions 
closely affect business development and can 
aid or retard development of programs af- 
fecting the economic life of a community. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that Madison's 
future is one of greater promise than has 
been enjoyed to date; and Madison's repu- 
tation has enjoyed considerable national at- 
tention as a community in which to live. 
We can help to guide our potential growth 
and greater prosperity by intelligent leader- 
ship in this effort which you are sponsoring. 

Attracting industry to Madison in itself 
offers no great return to us, if any at all. 
However, our extensive efforts toward high- 
type industry and business to Join our eco- 
nomic life will be to our benefit and ultimate 
gain. Your emphasis in these respects has 
been strongly indicated, and this should be 
made clear. I belieye our community can, 
and should, support the goals you set forth 
in your announcements opening this drive; 
and, in behalf of the city of Madison, I wish 
to extend our best wishes for your success, 
as well as to offer the assistance of Madison 
city government in planning for an orderly 
development in this respect, 


Olean’s “Operation Crackerbarrel” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
IN THE nite Gh ie aes STATES 
Thursday, July 10,1958 


` Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Olean, a 
New York Cattaraugus County com- 
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munity of 25,000, recently conducted a 
unique operation in world friendship, 
when its Rotary Club invited 16 United 
Nations correspondents from New York 
City to spend 2 days in the city as guests 
of the club. 

The project was known as “Operation 
Crackerbarrel.” Its purpose was to 
show the UN writers, from 11 different 
countries, how a small American com- 
munity lives and what its people and 
problems are like. 

The Rotary Club thought that a first- 
hand experience of living in Olean, even 


for 2 days, would provide the corres- 


pondents with a grassroots point of 
view on America, which is impossible to 
get by living only in metropolitan areas. 

It is believed the Olean Rotary Club 
is the first in America to sponsor such a 
visit. 

The writers were flown from New York 
to Olean June 10. That day and the 
next they attended a regular Rotary 
luncheon; visited Olean's principal in- 
dustry, Clark Bros. Co., which manufac- 
tures compressors and engines for the 
gas, oil, and chemical industries; visited 
a dairy farm, saw several types of new 
homes, one a do-it-yourself home built by 
a teacher; attended a banquet in their 
honor; toured St. Bonaventure University 
and the Olean Times Herald newspaper 
plant; had lunch with labor leaders; 
visited a frozen-food plant, and attended 
& regular common council meeting. 

The visitors were guests at homes of 
Rotary Club members, and they had din- 
ner at the hosts’ homes prior to return- 
ing by air to New York the night of 
dune 11. 

At the banquet, three of the corre- 
spondents joined in a panel discussion 
on the need for communication between 
the peoples of the world, 

The U. N. writers’ group was headed 
by Dr. Paul F, Sanders, president of the 
Foreign Press Association, New York 
City, who is American correspondent for 
the newspaper, Het Parool, in Amster- 
dam, Holland. 

In an article written for the Times 
Herald, Dr. Sanders said, in part: 

Being stationed in the big city—New York 
or Washington—the stories we send out 
mostly concentrate on the impressions 
gathered there, The visit to Olean drama- 
tized the need of going around more. 


A thank-you letter to the newspaper 
was also received from Emilio Von Hof- 
mannsthal, correspondent for Die 
Furche, Vienna, Austria, in which he ad- 
dressed his dear friends in Olean and 
said: 

I have learned to love the small towns 
most because they combine the cultural fa- 
cilities of the cities with the open heart of 
the open space, , 


Only woman in the visiting group, Dr. 
Mathilde Koehler, correspondent for the 
Hamburger Abendblatt, Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in another article written. for the 
Times Herald said: 

I was impressed by the elegance of the 
Olean women. Fantastic. You must all go 
out a lot, it seems, and you seem to shop in 
New York on Fifth Avenue only. 


It is expected that the U. N. writers 
will file news stories or broadcasts for 
use in their home countries. The Olean 
Times Herald plans to secure copies of 
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these and have them translated and pub- 
lished in English for its readers. 


Idea for “Operation Crackerbarrel” 
belongs to Grey Fitzpatrick, editor of the 
Olean Times Herald, who attended a 
meeting of newspaper editors and U. N. 
writers a year ago at Corning, N. Y. He 
thought it would be a good idea if the 
correspondents could cover a typical 
small community on a visit, and sug- 
gested that the Rotary Club, of which he 
is a past president, sponsor such a proj- 
ect. 

In an editorial, Mr. Fitzpatrick wrote: 

Visits such as this, and a similar one to 
Corning last September, are only a small be- 
ginning toward developing better under- 
standing, but such efforts to promote more 
people-to-people contacts, if repeated all 
over the United States, could go far to assure 
the everlasting peace most people through- 
out the world long for. 


I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial and several articles from the 
Olean Times Herald on the “Operation 
Crackerbarrel” project be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Olean Times Herald of June 10, 
1958] 
OLEAN ROTARY CLUB'S “OPERATION CRACKER- 
i BARREL” 

Today we are more than happy to join the 
members of the Olean Rotary Club in wel- 
coming the 16 members of the Foreign Press 
Association who are in Olean as guests of the 
Rotarians to obserye as many phases of com- 
munity life as can be revealed in a 2-day 
visit. i 

And in addition we extend our heartiest 
congratulations to the Olean Rotary Club for 
undertaking this project, which has been so 
aptly named Operation Crackerbarrel.” 
Its purpose is to offer Rotary's correspondent 
guests an offbeat opportunity to view 
America at the grassroots level. 

While here the visiting correspondents will 
have a chance to observe many phases of 
community activity including a do-it-your- 
self home construction and tmproyement 
project, a common council meeting, local in- 
dustry, the operation of a dairy farm, St. 
Bonaventure University—to mention just a 
few. While here they will be guests at the 
homes of Rotarians. 

The countries these visitors represent are 
the Soviet Union, Holland, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, West Germany, Japan, Egypt, Greece, 
Argentina, and Italy. < 

Visits such as this and a similar one to 
Corning last September are only a small be- 
ginning toward developing better under- 
standing, but such efforts to promote more 
people to people contacts, if repeated all over 
the United States, could go far to assure the 
everlasting peace most people throughout the 
world long for. 


[From the Olean Times Herald of June 19, 
1958] 
“Way I LIKED OLEAN," BY FOREIGN REPORTER 
(By Dr. Mathilde Koehler) 


(When we met Dr. Mathilde Koehler, New 
York correspondent for the Hamburger (Ger- 
many) Abendblatt, during Operation Crack- 
erbarrel, we asked her for her reaction to 
Olean, Time was short and Dr. Koehler 
pleaded the need for time to complete the 
trip and organize her thoughts on the subject 
before she could reply adequately. But, true 
to her promise to relate her reactions to our 
fair city, the writer has sent us a very nice 
article, prefaced by this delightful letter, 
which we are sharing with you.) 
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Dran Mrs. Rerwonps: Mr. Stowe (Roland 
Stowe of the chamber of commerce) sent me 
the portrait which you have painted of me. 
It is very, very flattering. I almost blushed, 
but then I showed it to my children and all 
the friends, who came through the house 
today. 

As a colleague I envy you: we only talked 
for 2 minutes and I had no idea that you 
were gathering material. That is certainly 
fabulous. ‘ 

Please, tell Mr. Stinger that I am surprised 
that he made mental notes while we were 
having that delicious lunch. You Americans 
Teally work, and fast. 

Thanks for everything. 

Yours sincerely, 
MATHILDE KOEHLER. 


I liked the ease and the grace, with which 
you Rotarians introduced yourselves to your 
guests and the kindness with which you in- 
troduced your guests to the community. 

The smooth organization of the “Operation 
Crackerbarrel” was something to admire, 

At the airport I tried to identify people, to 
whom I had written or talked over the tele- 
phone. I was looking for an old man, who 
had telephoned me 2 days ago. I could not 
see anybody, who could be like someone I had 
expected. Then I found out, that publisher 
Grey Fitzpatrick is a very young looking man 
with considerable amount of quiet and happy 
energy. So I gave up to look out for the 
other personalities. (Mr. Earl Hornburg with 
his impressive letterhead also proved to be 
ey younger than I had expected him 

be.) 

Driving with Mr. Orrin Crandall through 
that cool, drizzling morning ‘and listening 
to his many and well-told stories about Olean 
was delightful. His stories even woke up 
my Japanese colleague, who had been kind 
of sleepy, when I saw him in Newark, where 
I had tried to ask him about details of this 
trip, The three of us were already old friends 
before we arrived in Olean. i 

The oll wells: this is something I will not 
forget. I had never seen such small unob- 
trusive things, pumping patiently ahead. 
They reminded me of the draw wells in the 
Melancholical plains of Hungary, In Amer- 
ica, things like these impress me most: the 
unexpected, almost crude things which still 
seem to be close to the ploneering stage of 
your country, Not the streamlined, perfect 
big machines, which you can turn out by 
the thousands or millions, 

I liked to see the railway tracks in the 
Clark brothers factory. We were told, that 
this was a railway repair shop a couple of 
years ago. The change from doing one thing 


today to doing another, completely differ- . 


ent one tomorrow—such changing without 
regret, without looking back always seems 
a marvel. N 

I liked the Lewis Largent house with its 
beautiful harmonious proportions. I was 
impressed by the house Dr. (F. Gerald) 


“Webster built for himself and. his family 


with his own hands. That intellectuals 
still have the ability to do things like that 
With their own hands! 

I liked the meeting of the city council. 
I listened to that one letter, which was read 
by Mayor Norton: A lady complained about 
undesirable people, transient tenants. Un- 
til then I was convinced, that undesirable 
tenants were only the aftermath of World 
War I in Germany. I was thrilled to meet 
them here in your quiet, prosperous com- 
munity. It proved to me, that we are all 
brothers and sisters under the skin. (Made 
me feel yery good.) 

I was impressed by the elegance of the 
Olean women. Fantastic. You must all 
go out a lot, it seems, and you seem to shop 
in New York on Fifth Avenue only. (Your 
many stores on Main Street I could not ex- 
amine, because we were always driving to 
some place, or eating at some place, or we 
Were just talking.) 
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The food was much better than in New 
York. We were all raving about that. 

The darling plane back home made as 
Many stops as the covered wagons must 
have made. Everybody can fly to 
in 15 hours or so. There is nothing to it 
anymore. But fiying back from a hidden 
town in upstate New York to loud and 
noisy Newark and stopping three times in 
between, and meeting new people from 
towns in Indiana or Ohio—the names of 
which you have never heard or seen on a 
map—and talking to them about business, 
politics, and love—that is really thrilling, 
and a privilege only guests of Rotarians 
can have. 

Therefore: Thank you very much, 


[From the Olean Times Herald, of June 12, 
; 1958 
“CRACKERBARREL” ENDS; BROUGHT MEANING TO 
WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


The Olean Rotary Club’s “Operation 
Crackerbarrel” ended Wednesday night 
about 9:30 p. m. as United Nations writers 
took off from the Mt. Alton Airport for their 
return flight to New York, 

The Allegheny Airlines plane was about an 
hour late, due to bad weather. 

The foreign correspondents thus ended a 
2-day visit to Olean—a project conceived by 
Grey Fitzpatrick, editor of the Times Herald, 
and sponsored by the Olean Rotary Club, of 
which he ls a past president. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was general chairman of the project, and 
was assisted by all members of the organiza- 
tion. 

GUESTS AT LUNCH 


After touring St. Bonaventure University’s 
famous library, seeing the Times Herald 
plant, and observing a new home under con- 
struction Wednesday morning, the men and 
one woman and Rotary members were guests 
of this newspaper at a luncheon at the 
Castle. 

Several local labor leaders attended the 
luncheon, including Robert W. Easley, presi- 
dent of the Allegany-Cattaraugus Labor 
Council; Larry LoBue, president of the bar- 
ber’s union, and Robert McCaffery, president 
of Local 11, Tri-State Master Dairy Farmers 
Guild, 

E. Boyd Fitzpatrick, president and pub- 
Usher of the Olean Times Herald, in brief 
remarks following the luncheon, said its pur- 
poses was to provide a chance for the visitors 
to talk with Olean people, and there were to 
be no set speeches. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick emphasized that the labor 
union officials present were all local people. 

Knowing about them would help the visitors 
to understand how Olean operates, he said. 


HOSTS THANKED 


Dr. Paul F. Sanders, president of the For- 
eign Press Association, speaking for the visit- 
ing group, thanked Mr. Fitzpatrick, the 
Times Herald, and the Rotary Club for the 
hospitality shown. 

“We are thankful for everything done these 
past 2 days,” he said. “We are most appre- 
ciative of this whole trip. It is the best 
thing we could have for a better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world.” 

After the lunch, the group of writers, each 
accompanied by his Rotary Club host, visited 
the Loretto Foods plant and the WHDL stu- 
dios, and then attended a common council 
session. The council met at 3 p. m., an hour 
set especially so the writers could be present. 

After the council meeting, each writer was 
a dinner guest at the home of his host. Cars 
then took the group to the airport. 

Sidelights. Olean’s sunny June weather 
fatled to show up; it was muggy and drizzily, 
with torrents of rain Tuesday, clouds and 
showers Wednesday. 

‘The writers this reporter talked with spoke 
excellent English, 1 or 2 of them somewhat 
better English than the average American. 
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If you didn't know they were foreigners, 
you wouldn't have been able to tell the visi- 
tors from the Olean people. The men dress 
like the average American businessman. The 
gatherings of the Rotarians and the writers 
looked just like a usual Olean group sitting 
down for lunch or dinner. 

Sign on the Olean House marquee greeted 
the visitors In their own language. The 16 
writers represented papers in 11 countries. 
Most of the writers speak 2 or 3 lan 

WHDL presented a recording of its Curb- 
stone Comments program, portions of a St. 
Bonaventure basketball game broadcast, and 
newstasts to Dr. Heiner Gautschy of Switzer- 
land. Dr. Gautschy was interviewed on Com- 
ments Wednesday. He plans to use the re- 
cording, with comments in German, on a 
200,000-watt government radio station in 
Switzerland. (International publicity for 
Olean.) 

Interest in the writers co: to Olean 
was keen. Wonderful for Olean,” was a 
favorite comment. The presence of four. 
Russian writers stirred considerable interest. 
Some people said they would like to hear 
them speak; but one Olean man said they 
shouldn't have been invited because they 
wouldn't write the truth about Olean, 

Two of the Russians were busy shooting 
pictures. One of them was puzzled at why 
the Times Herald ran advertising; appar- 
ently there are no ads in Russian papers. 

It's believed the local Rotary Club is the 
first in the United States to sponsor such 
a visit. It is also believed Olean is the first 
city to be covered by so many United Na- 
tions writers. Not that they have not seen 
small United States cities, but this was the 
first time they have stayed at homes and 
toured a small community with a view to 
learning how its people live and work and 
what they think about. 

The Swiss radio correspondent, Dr. Gaut- 
schy, in a WHDL interview with Tom Mc- 
Mahon, praised the food served at the Ro- 
tary lunch and banquet at the Olean House. 
He said he was interested in what the club 
is doing and in having the chance to visit 
Olean. He said, “This visit has shown us 
all an increasing awareness of the interde- 
pendence of the world.” 

Leonid Velichansky of Russia's Tass 
Agency, who specializes on U. N. coverage 
and speaks Russian, English, and Greek, said 
the yisit to Olean was a “great opportunity 
to meet the average American * * * my 
readers want to know what the average 
American is like * * we ought to get in 
contact with them, to see the people behind 
the figures.” 

Seeing the people behind the statistics, and 
behind the label of their nationality, is a 
good idea, as the Rotary Club showed. The 
club showed it not only to Olean, but news 
wire services carried reports of the Olean 
event around the Nation. It is expected the 
U. N. writers will carry it to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people overseas. 

A small community near New York City, 
West Hempstead, Long Island, is already in- 
terested in putting on a similar project there, 
Jack Self, a West Hempstead banker, read 
about Operation Crackerbarrel in the New 
York World Telegram, telephoned the Times 
Herald, Tuesday, talked 30 minutes or more 
seeking details of the project, said he would 
like to see such a visit arranged in his com- 
munity. 

A Times Herald reporter covering the op- 
eration—and looking back on it today—was 
reminded of a favorite statement of a local 
clergyman: “If democracy is to mean any- 
thing at all, It has to mean something at 
State and Union Streets.” 

In other words, the great ideas of the 
world freedom, religion, progress, interna- 
tional goodwill—if they are to be real and 
have meaning, they must become real, not 
just in textbooks or in Washington or Lon- 
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don or Rome, but in places like Olean where 
“little people” live. > ‘ 

By Operation Crackerbarrel the Rotary 
Club gave meaning to world friendship in 
terms of State and Union Streets, 

[From the Olean Times Herald of June 17, 
1958] 
BALUTES OLEAN FRIENDS Met ON RECENT Visit 

(The following is a letter received by the 
Times Herald from 1 of the 16 United Na- 
tions correspondents who visited Olean last 
week on Operation Crackerbarrel.“) 


Dear FRIENDS IN OLEAN: That is what I 
have the feeling to call you after the wonder- 
ful reception you gave us, Of all your guests 
I have been the only American. Those to 
whom I could talk must have realized by my 
broken accent that I am not an American by 
birth but by cholce and I mean it. As such, 
I have seen more of our country than most 
born Americans, having visited of its 48 
States and 3 Territories all except 2 States. 

From Alaska to Puerto Rico, from Maine 
to Hawail I have found 3 Americas, more 
distinguished from each other than by cli- 
mate: the America of the big cities, that of 
the small towns, and that of the open plain. 
Of these, I have learned to love the small 
towns most because they combine the cul- 
tural facilities of the cities with the open 
heart of the open space. 

Having visited all countries of the world, 
and having addressed Rotarians on 4 con- 
tinents, I have found that everywhere, ir- 
respective of color, creed, and standard of 
life, there exist two groups of people: the one 
which works for making life easier and bet- 
ter for its fellowmen, and the other one, 
unfortunately the bigger one, which strives 
hard for the very contrary. Of the first, the 
Rotarians are the backbone. What we all 
need from Iceland to New Zealand and from 
Capetown to Port Arthur—belleve one who 
has met peoples of both kinds in all these 
countries—is courage to fight for the first to 
conquer or convince the second. 

EmILIO Yon HOFMANNSTHAL, 
Correspondent, Die Furche, Vienna, 
Austria. 


[From the Olean Times Herald of June 12, 
1958] 
U. N. Warrer Says Vistr OPENED A NEW 
WoRLD 
(By Paul F. Sanders) 

“Operation crackerbarrel.” I hadn't heard 
the on before. In getting to know 
it, it opened up a new world: A world of 
friendship, of togetherness, of-willingness to 
listen and understand and help. 

The Rotarians are well known for their 
contribution to world understanding. But 
they opened, I think, a new way to achieve 
that goal in inviting a group of foreign cor- 
respondents to visit Olean. 

To get the feel of American community 


life, you have to get acquainted with it; 


you have to have experienced how such a 
community lives, what it is that drives it, 
who the people are who made it to what 
it is. 

We foreign correspondents are expected to 
interpret the American way of life in its 
broadest sense. Our readers want to read 
about the background of American domestic 
and foreign politics, but no less about cul- 
tural life in the United States, about what 
is going on in business and labor, how peo- 
ple live and educate their children, what 
they read, what their hobbies are, how they 
relax, 


Being stationed in the big city—New York 
or Washington—the stories we send out 
mostly concentrate on the impressions 
gathered there. 

This visit to Olean dramatized the need of 
going around more. It will hardly be possible 
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to overestimate the significance of our ex- 
perience during these 2 days, going through 
a well-chosen program which gave us a bal- 
anced picture of a typical small American 
town, its achievements with regard to in- 
dustry and agriculture, its cultural and social 
life, and perhaps, most valuable of all, giv- 
ing us the opportunity to experience first- 
hand the homelife of the average American, 
béing his guest for the 2 days we stayed here. 

Nothing in the critical time we live in 
can be of more importance than a closer 
international understanding. Informing the 
world at large daily about the United States 
of America by airmail, cable, and shortwave, 
we foreign correspondents are fully aware of 
the great responsibility of our task, 

We made new friendships during our stay 
in this beautiful and friendly town; we 
learned a lot. But what will stimulate us 
perhaps most is that we learned how our 
hosts shared that feeling of responsibility in 
opening to us their homes and hearts. 

The days spent here gave us new opportuni- 
ties to better feel the pulse of the Nation as 
it throbs outside the melting pot of the big 
cities. 

We are very thankful. We will never for- 
get it. 


Jim Farley’s Return Is Pleasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include 2 timely editorials, 1 
from the Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press 
of June 4, 1958, and 1 from the Savannah 
(Ga.) Morning News of June 5, 1958. 

These editorials pay a just and deserv- 
ing tribute to Hon. James A. Farley, for- 
mer chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and former Postmaster 
General, who is well and favorably known 
throughout the Nation: 

{From the Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press of 
June 4, 1958 


Jim FARLEY’S RETURN Is PLEASING 


Tt is with an Unmixed pleasure we are sure 
is shared throughout the length and breadth 
of the land that news of the return of Jim 
Farley to the political wars is received. 

The name of James A. Farley on the polit- 
ical scene truly recalls old times, and the 
New York streets will surely be echoing to 
tunes at once gay and nostalgic. 

We are not possessed of any inside infor- 
mation on the situation prevalent among 
the voters of New York State, but we do 
know that if all the people in the United 
States of America who know Jim Farley voted 
in his precinct, he would win by a majority 
that would make the usual landslide cliche 
completely inadequate for the occasion. 

Although Mr. Farley has been counted 
among the progressives, and at one time was 
the mastermind of Democratic national poli- 
tics, he is also Known as a man who can't be 
pushed too far. Change simply for change's 
sake or for expediency has no part in his 
philosophy. He has a strong loyalty to in- 
dividuals, but an ever deeper loyalty to prin- 
ciples, A review of his record will show what 
we mean, 1 

We welcome the sight of Jim Farley's hat 
back in the political ring, and are pleased to 
note that he sticks to the jaunty straw 
skimmer. 
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[From the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News of 
June 5, 1958 


WELCOME Back, JM 


You can't break an old fire horse from 
breaking at the sound of the alarm. Nor, we 
are told, can old politicians ever quite escape 
the urge to Jump back actively into the fray 
when the time comes for candidates to begin 
thinking in terms of the fall elections. 

And so it Is that we find James A. Farley, 
now at the respectable age of 70, conceding 
that he would consider it an honor and a 
great privilege to represent his State in the 
United States Senate at this crucial period of 
world history. 

Mr. Farley's calling was for many years that 
of full-time professional politician. He 
masterminded the early Roosevelt successes, 
and finally broke with F. D. R. over the third 
term issue. On the whole, it may be said 
that few men who engage as actively in the 


game of politics as did Mr. Farley emerge 


from the battle as generally well respected, 
He played the game hard, but he was known 
for his fairness and never was he accused of 
underhandedness or scandalous activities. 

It was said at one time that Jim Farley 
knew more yoters by their first name than 
any other man in America, Indeed, he never 
forgot a name or a face. Small-time political 
leaders from remote crossroads communities 
who had met him once, briefly, were surprised 
later to receiye personal notes or Christmas 
cards from him. 

Mr. Farley's political comeback rests with 
the voters of his native State of New York. 
But we are sure Americans everywhere join us 
in saying welcome back into the arena, Jim. 


Elimination of Futures Trading in Onions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a press re- 
lease from my office regarding legislation 
to eliminate futures trading in onions. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILEY URGES LEGISLATION To ELIMINATE 

FUTURES TRADING IN ONIONS 


Senator ALExaNDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Chippewa Falls, today urged enactment of 
legislation for eliminating futures trading in 
onions. 

Since futures trading in onions was inl- 
tiated in 1942,” Wurr pointed out, “it has 
become increasingly apparent that— 

“i. There has been little, if any, appreci- 
able benefit for the onion growers ns a re- 
sult of futures trading; ' 

2. There is a strong feeling among onion 
producers that attempts have been made to 
manipulate trading on the market to the 
detriment of producers; 

“3. While futures trading on the Mercan- 
tile Exchange has provided—to a degree—a 
quotable market, the wide fluctuations of 
prices make even this factor of extrenrely 
questionable value. 

“Therefore, I belleve the Congress should 
enact legislation to eliminate futures trad- 
ing in this commodity.” 

In a letter to Senator ELLENDER, chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, WILEY 
urged early action by the committee in re- 
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Porting legislation for eliminating futures 
trading in onions to the full Senate. There 
follows the text of Senator Wimer's letter; 


“Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
**Cheirman, Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, 


“My Dean Mr, Cuamman: I am writing to 
respectfully urge early action by your com- 
mittee in reporting out legislation to elimi- 
nate futures trading in onions. 

“As you know, futures trading in onions— 
initiated in 1942—has aroused strong oppo- 
sition in the onion industry. 

“Since 1942, records reveal that futures 
trading has not substantially benefited either 
the producer or the distributor; nor has it 
served to stabilize the market. 

“According to reports, practically the sole 
benefactors—if any—have been speculators. 
I am, of course, strongly opposed to our 
Onion producers being open prey for spec- 
wators, 

“As you are aware, fluctuation of the fu- 
tures market from time to time has dras- 
tically affected the cash price of onions—to 
the injury and detriment of our producers. 
According to authoritative reports, these 
price fluctuations often have been unrelated 
to supply and demand and traceable only 
to activities—possibly speculative, and some 
feel manipulative—on the futures market. 

“As you recall, authority to exercise con- 
trol over trading in onions, however, was 
not conferred on CEA until September 1955, 
by Public Law 174, 84th Congress. Even 
though CEA has had little opportunity to 
work out improved trading practices and 
regulations, however, the fact that the onion 
market can be affected by a relatively small 
amount of trading makes it seem doubtful 
that even stiffer regulations could sufficient- 
ly protect the producer. 

“We recognize, of course, that elimination 
of futures trading in onions is not a panacea 
to quickly resolve all the marketing and 
price problems facing our onion producers. 

“However, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that— 

1. There has been no appreciable benefit 
for the onion growers as a result of futures 
trading; 

“2. There is a strong feeling among the 
onion producers that attempts have been 
made to mantpulate trading on the market 
to the detriment of the producers; 

"3. While the exchange has provided—to 
a degree—a quotable market, the wide fuc- 
tuations of prices makes even this factor 
of extremely questionable value. 

“Therefore, I believe that Congress should 
enact legislation to eliminate futures trad- 
ing. I respectfully urge early action by 
your committee in reporting this legislation 
for ellmmatmg futures trading in onions 
to the full Senate, so that it may take 
action—and, I hope, favorable action on it. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ALEXANDER WILEY.” 


Importance of Flood-Control Projects to 
Wise Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER ` 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
the soil are dependent our sustenance, 
our homes—indeed, life itself. Wise 
conservation in the soil is a basic need 
for a wholesome and prosperous society. 
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Reckless waste of the soil is a sin. 
Countless tons of precious topsoil are de- 
stroyed annually by ruinous and need- 
less floods. Prevention of such floods 
can help to make our Nation more se- 
cure. ï 

In an article in the Eugene (Oreg.) 
Register-Guard -of July 7, 1958, Mr. 
Henry Pavelek, area conservationist of 
the United States Soil Conservation 
Service, at Albany, in Linn County, has 
written an informative and vivid article, 
detailing the essential importance of 
flood control to wise soil practices. 

It is particularly timely that I should 
have the privilege of including Mr. Pave- 
lek’s pertinent article in the Appendix 
of the Recorp only 24 hours after we in 
the Senate have appropriated the first 
construction funds for the great Green 
Peter flood-control project on the San- 
tiam River in Linn County—the Santiam 
being a major tributary of the vital Wil- 
lamette River system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for that purpose. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLOOD CONTROL Is Team PROJECT 


(By Henry Pavelek, area conservationist, U. S. 
Soll Conservation Service) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the last of two 
articles by Henry Pavelek, area conserva- 
tidnist, U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
Albany, on watershed protection and flood 
prevention developments in Oregon and rural 
and urban communities of the United States 
of America.) ` 

Whether you live in the country or along 
Main Street in some busy Willamette Valley 
town, you're close to the flood orbit of a 
watershed. And it may be later than you 
think. ‘ 

Poorly protected watersheds can be dan- 
gerous actors, set to cut loose with the first 
big storm. In some areas of Oregon, sum- 
mer flash storms, or warm spring rain melt- 
ing snow packs, could touch things off in 
a hurry. It was an April downpour that 
caused heavy damage to Lake Labish onion 
Plantings this spring. And it was a warm 
spring sun, thawing a heavy mountain snow 
pack that touched off one of the North- 
west's most damaging floods in 1948. 

The United States has had a long string 
of rough, costly floods. In many States they 
come with nearly round-the-clock frequency. 
Then there are the ones that sneak up and 
come at you without warning—like those 
destructive Texas, Oklahoma, and California 
floods we read about. Iowa is a more recent 
example. 

Watershed runoff isn't limited to mountain 
slopes and hillsides. Your own home lawn, 
orchard, pasture, or cropland sheds. water, 
too. Generally most of the larger watersheds 
are flood threats. Those dry washes, quietly 
running mountain brooks, wilderness trout 
streams, and sleepy-looking creeks, don't fool 
veteran flood watchers. 

T PLUMB LUCKY 


Bottomland residents in the shadow of 
unprotected watersheds who have escaped 
floods, may be just plumb lucky, With the 
weather dishing out so many surprises, 
there's no telling what new trouble floods 
will stir up. 

In most of the country's agricultural areas, 
the flood pattern is much the same. In ad- 
dition to damaging property, roads, and 
utilities, seasonal floods put a bad crimp in 
farm operations like spring tillage and seed- 
ing operations, fall harvests, along with 
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plugging farm drainage and irrigation sys- 
tems. 


Operations on farm after farm have bogged 
down because of watershed runoff that could 
not be checked with do-it-yourself tactics, 
Too often rampaging floods and high water 
problems are too tough and complex for local 
people to tackle single-handed. It's a team 
enterprise in this age with residents of flood 
fans and bottomlands working out their 
watershed problems side by side. 

This typically American community ap- 
proach is one of the major new developments 
in water conservation and flood prevention. 
Local organizations—like soll conservation 
districts—are taking the leadership in spon- 
soring watershed projects in all States and 
Hawail, 

SMALL PROJECTS 


Small watershed projects under Public Law 
566—the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act—are described as local under- 
takings with Federal help, not Federal flood 
works with local assistance. 

The act bridges the gap that existed be- 
tween the effective work carried out by farm- 
ers and ranchers on thelr own land or by 
Federal and State agencies on public lands, 
and the large downstream and other develop- 
ments on major rivers, 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
under the act to give technical and financial 
aid to local organizations in planning and 
completing works of Improvement for (1) 
flood prevention, or (2) the agricultural 
phases of the conservation, development, use 
and disposal of water. 

In Oregon, 20 watershed proposals are in 
various stages of development, Projects in- 
clude: Coyote-Spencer, Upper Long Tom, 
Lynx Hollow, Willakenzie, Lane County: 
Deer Creek, Josephine County; Rainier Drain- 
age District, Columbia County; North Pow- 
der River, Baker and Union Counties; Upper 
Bully Creek, Malheur County; Bear Creek, 
Jackson County; Thomas-Cottonwood Creeks, 
Lake County; Little Pudding River, Beaver 
Creek, Marion County; Tutullla Creek, Birch 
Creek, Umatilla County; Upper Nehalem 
River, Columbia and Washington Counties; 
Chehalem Creek Valley, North Yamhill River, 
Yamhill County; Skipanon River, Clatsop 
County; West Fork Dairy Creek, Washington 
County; city of Ashland, Sutherlin Creek, 
Douglas County. 

Little Pudding River and Lynx Hollow 
watershed projects are expected to be in 
construction this year. 

So far, local people in Oregon and over the 
country, have only begun to use the team 
and community-action @pproach to combat 
floods and win the battle with high water. 
But the way this brand of teamwork is pay- 
ing off today, it's plain folks like working as 
n team. 

What's more, most rural and urban people 
will tell you that floods can be licked if all 
hands give their watersheds the full con- 
servation treatment, 


y 


Keep the United States Out of Lebanon, 
Except as a Part of the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has just written what 
I consider one of the finest analyses of a 
serious American problem in foreign re- 
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lations that I have read. The editorial, 
entitled “Keep United States Out of 
Lebanon, Except as Part of the U. N.,“ is 
a. superb example of how immensely 
helpful, intelligent, comprehensive, and 
objective analysis can be in arriving at 
the right kind of decision in foreign 
policy. The Journal has taken one of the 
most complicated and confusing prob- 
lems in recent times. It has analyzed it 
with striking simplicity and clarity. It 
has come to a logical and convincing 
conclusion. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 

editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Keer UNITED States Out or LEBANON EXCEPT 
AS PART OF THE U, N. 


Lebanon, United Nations economists have 
just reported, has been an economic bright 
spot in the Middle East. 

Per capita incomes have been relatively 
high. The beautiful country was a big 
tourist attraction. Inflation was no danger. 
Lebanese operated as traders as they have 
since the days of the Phoenicians. The 
Lebanese are friendly, attractive people. 

Yet in a month and a half all this has been 
wiped out. The economy is being wrecked 
by a civil war that would, in many ways, be 
comic if it weren't that people are dying, 
being crippled and suffering personal tragedy 
in it. We personally witnessed the early 
days of that civil war. And there was noth- 
ing comic about bombs blowing vegetable 
stands or automobiles sky high, maiming 
and killing bystanders. 

The excuse for civil war was the claim that 
President Chamoun planned to change the 
constitution and seek reelection. The 
chances are that Is just what he planned. 
But that point is no longer at issue. Cha- 
moun has renounced any such plans, and 
the Government has promised to block him 
if he changes his mind. 

Old enmities in the diverse population of 
Lebanon came to the fore as soon as fighting 
started. The extremists among the Moslems 
and Maronite Christians (the country is 
roughly divided 50-50 between the two) saw 
an opportunity to further their own causes. 
Many an old business feud was settled under 
the guise of revolution. 

The Druses saw opportunity to fight 
among themselves and with others they have 
long disliked. Their leaders found it easy to 
stir up these tribesmen who believe in the 
divinity of the Fatimid Caliph Al Hakim, 
who destroyed the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem and, in 1017, de- 
clared himself the incarnation of God on 
earth. | 

Many other diverse forces on one side or 

the other took the opportunity for trouble- 
making. 
But, as the civil war expanded, the most 
sinister force of all, from Lebanon's stand- 
point, took a hand. However much he may 
deny personal participation, there is no 
doubt that President Nasser's United Arab 
Republic early intervened in the Lebanon 
mess. Arms, agents provocateurs, saboteurs, 
and advisers to the rebels have poured across 
the border from Syria to keep things stirred 
up. 

It is this latter interference that makes 
Lebanon an international problem—espe- 
cially for the United States and Britain. 
Both have been on the verge of intervening. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
such intervention. 

It would be taken in the Arab countries, 
and by sizable factions in Lebanon, as an= 
other Suez, another example of imperialism. 
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Lebanon has legitimate recourse to the 
United Nations as a country being inter- 
fered with by a neighbor. U. N. observers 
are already on the scene. The U. N. Sec- 
retary General has visited the country and 
seems to have some reason to believe that 
some settlement can be arrived at. There 
is still the possibility of U. N. forces sealing 
the Syrian-Lebanon border if UAR interfer- 
ence continues, 

This is a U. N. problem. The U. N. has 
taken some action and may take more. It 
would be a mistake for this country to do 
any more than play its part in whatever the 
U. N. decides to do. 


Mutual Trade Between the United States 
and Haiti—Flour Manipulation by 
Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
several occasions I have discussed on 
the floor of the Senate the sale of Amer- 
ican wheat flour to Haiti and the effect 
of new proposed tariff rates in regard to 
the importation of flour. 

We have had a very fine mutual trade 
between Haiti and the United States. 
Our Nation has been generous in grant- 
ing them sugar quotas and they in re- 
turn have been purchasing wheat flour. 
It is my sincere hope that nothing will 
develop that will disrupt this trade sit- 
uation. 

On June 24, 1958, there appeared in 
the Southwestern Miller an editorial en- 
titled “Flour Manipulation by Haiti” 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
made a part of these remarks and print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

FLOUR MANIPULATION BY HAITI | | 

Brazen governmental interference in the 
movement of flour and total disregard of 
fundamental economic principles are re- 
flected in the newest action of Haiti in rais- 
ing its import duty on flour to the equivalent 

of $13.65 for a 200-pound bag, or 2½ times 
the old rate of $5.46 for a 200-pound bag. 
“The new duty is one of the highest in the 
world,” the Foreign Agriculture Service of the 
Department of Agriculture says in its report 
on the Haitian tariff change. While forecast 
for some months, or longer, the muliplica- 
tion of the flour duty of Haiti is shocking to 
the millers of the United States and Canada 
who have been exporting flour to that coun- 
try for many years. 

“The new duty was imposed to protect the 
interests of a recently completed flour mill, 
Caribbean Mills, Inc.,“ the FAS says. The 
restraints Imposed by diplomacy doubtless 
prompted this mild observation by the FAS 
on the Haitian Government's multiplication 
of the flour tariff rate, An unrestrained ob- 


server can only conclude that, in establishing ` 


a flour tariff 244 times the old rate, the 
Haitian Government simply moved to cre- 
ate market conditions that would automati- 
cally provide a complete monopoly for the 
new Haitian mill, shutout the millers who 
have been exporting flour to Haiti for many 
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years and ignore the flour preferences of the 
many hundreds of Haitian bakers and con- 
sumers. The new duty creates one of the 
worst, if not the worst, of all discriminations 
against flour over the world. 

In increasing the four import tariff from 
$5.46 per 200-pound bag to $13.65, the Hai- 
tian Government authorized the duty-free 
importation of wheat by the new mill, and 
allocated the entire current quota of the 
country- under the International Wheat 
Agreement, 2,205,000 bushels, to that plant. 
This, of course, emphasizes the extent of the 
Haitian Government’s discrimination against 
imported flour and its favoritism toward the 
new mill, While excise or sales taxes are 
being simultaneously imposed on the new 
mill, amounting to $7.26 per 200-pound bag 
on first grade flour and $7.12 for second grade 
flour produced domestically for local con- 
sumption, the difference against imported 
fiour is still about $11.09 per 200-pound bag. 
This difference arises from the tariff of $13.65 
plus added surcharges of $4.70 per 200 pounds, 
or an aggregate up to $18.35. This is rela- 
tively enormous discrimination—sufficient to 
exclude all flour importing for Haiti. 

The quantities of United States and Cana- 
dian flour exported to Haiti in the last 5 
years haye averaged around the equivalent 
of 1,735,000 bushels of wheat annually, with 
79 percent supplied by the United States 
and 21 percent by Canada. While these 
totals are not great American and Canadian 
millers are deeply concerned, They face the 
severence of trade relations with Haiti that 
represents years of development. American 
millers are concerned, too, because Haiti has 
demonstrated that, in this 20th century, with 
wider understanding than ever of the funda- 
mentals of economics, a flour-importing 
country with no locally grown wheat still 
stoops to such flour-tariff manipulation, 

The concern felt in the United States is 
heightened by the fact that Haiti was ap- 
prised in ample time to weigh the folly 
and injustice of such rank discrimination 
against flour. The facts relating to this tar- 
iff were clearly conveyed and analyzed, jus- 
tifying not the move to Impose the very high 
and prohibitive levy but its abandonment 
from the standpoint of all concerned with 
the single exception of the new mill which 
it favors. 

The adverse reactions from the flour-tariff 
manipulation to the economy of Haiti are 
yet to be unfolded. The conference steam- 
ship lines that transport flour from the 
United States and Canada to Haiti carry 
Haitian coffee exports back to America. 
These lines will be forced to discontinue 
some of their services with the loss of Amer- 
ican flour tonnage, and that will deal a blow 
to Haitian coffee exporting and production. 
Other adverse-trade reactions will follow in 
Haiti. It has established maximum selling 
prices of $20.70 for 200-pound bags for first- 
grade flour and $16.70 for second-grade flour 
at the new mill, or prices about in line with 
those on Haitian markets prior to the big 
tariff rise. But provision is made for re- 
visions at the end of 3 years, or earlier, if 
warranted by wheat and ocean freight cost 
changes and the amount of sales tax. It is 
reported that the excise taxes on the new 
mill sales will yleld the government about 
the same revenue as flour imports under the 
old tariff and will also cover other charges 
formerly levied on imported flour. But the 
Haitian Government itself will in the end 
lose heavily from the blows which it is deal- 
ing to its economy through its new flour 
tariff. 

Haiti should not be -subjected to the 
damaging influences of such a disruptive and 
discriminatory flour tariff. It will tend to 
discourage flour consumption in Haiti, and 
to that extent will be in confilct with the 
aims of the International Wheat Agreement, 
of which that country is a member, to further 
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international wheat and flour trade. A pro- 
test should be made to Haiti on that score, 
In fairness to Its old and friendly trade re- 
lations, its consumers, Its bakers, its four im- 
porters, and its general economy, Haiti 
should abandon its new fiour-tarif! program. 


Juvenile Delinquency: How To Under- 
stand It—What To Do About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10,1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from an address entitled “Juve- 
nile Delinquency: How To Understand 
It—What To Do About It,” by Rabbi 
Richard C. Hertz, Ph. D., on the evening 
of March 31, 1958, at Temple Beth El 
in Detroit, Mich. 

Rabbi Hertz is an outstanding mem- 
ber of the clergy in my city of Detroit, 
a respected and admired community 
leader, and one of the most beloved 
members of the Jewish community. I 
am proud and honored to ¢all him my 
friend, and I would like to share his 
words and wisdom with those who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record. His 
thoughts on juvenile delinquency are 
clear, lucid, and offer a real outline of 
the problem and an approach which, if 
followed, could be most helpful in elimi- 
nating this terrible problem. I hope 
all will read this splendid statement: 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: How To UNDER- 

SraxD Ir— War To Do Asovur Ir 
(By Rabbi Richard C. Hertz, Ph. D.) 
(Excerpts from address delivered on Youth 
Sabbath at Temple Beth El, Detroit, on 
March 31, 1958) 
* . * * > 

No problem troubles teen-agers more, or 
their parents, than does the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. Teen-agers discuss it all 
the time. They seriously want to under- 
stand it and do something about it, * * = 

I, THE PROBLEM: HOW TO UNDERSTAND IT 

Daily reports and statistics on juvenile de- 
Unquency are overwhelming. There was a 
32-percent increase in the number of youths 
under 16 arrested in 1956 as compared with 
1955. Most offenses are not the headline type 
of murder, rape, robbery, but less spectacu- 
lar: breaking and enteririg, larceny, use of 
Motor vehicle without authority, running 
&way. The FBI reported In 1955 that more 
than one-half the burglaries and two-thirds 
of all auto thefts were committed by youths 
under 18. According to the United States 
Bureau of Census, 1 out of every 30 children 
between 10 and 17 is now in trouble with the 
Police. They predict that next year It will 
be 1 out of 20. 

Said Lowell C. Carr in Delinquency Control, 
“The Nation that leads the world in the pro- 
duction of automobiles, furnaces, and radios 
* * * stands lowest among civilized peoples 
in respect for law and order, further from 
2 the ancient problem of social con- 
roi.” 

* . * » . 

Delinquency is a social problem, precisely 

use it cuts across race, creed, social 
Status, and religion, 
. > * . . 


í 
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What causes Juvenile delinquency? Ben- 
Jamin Pine’s book 1,000,000 Delinquents is a 
good place to begin. He concentrates on the 
enmeshed complexity of the cause of the 
problem. Exerything contributes. Interna- 
tional tensions contribute, political uncer- 
tainties, military emphases, ethical ennui, 
work-shattered families, divorce-shattered 
families, the feminization of society, gangs, 
slums—the selves which are profoundly 
affected by the Interaction of all these fac- 
tors on the epidemic of youthful behavior 
distortions. 

The diversity of causes are what baffle the 
eZorta at cure. 

As one attempts to organize and classify 
the causes of fuventle delinquency from the 
mass of literature read (and incidentally, we 
have shot far ahead in finding the causes but 
lagged far behind in deciding what or how to 
do what is necessary to correct the situation), 
four general areas seem to contribute the 
bulk of the conditions that bring on juvenile 
delinquency. They are: (1) Family life; (2) 
school adjustment; (3) community back- 
ground; (4) individual physiological and 
psychological factors. 

1. Family life in the home 


Juvenile delinquency begins at home. 
What happens to the Nation and to the 
world in the coming days does not depend 
so much on what the Communists do, or 
what any other so-called subversive group 
does, as on what happens in the homes of 
the people. The monumental study of de- 
linguency by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, in which 
the authors matched 600 delinquents with 
500 nondelinquent boys, points to the fam- 
ily as one major source of delinquency pro- 
voking factors. The authors make clear the 
necessity of looking below the surface of 
the economic and social picture of the fam- 
ily. to the qualities of the relationships 
among its mémbers, One must try to dis- 
cern whether the home, broken or not, is a 
happy or an unhappy place, whether the 
parents are adequate or inadequate, whether 
there is lack of love and affection, whether 
the discipline is too strict or too lax, or 
more damaging still, inconsistent. “We 
cannot escape the inference,” comments 
Professor McCann, “that the absence of ef- 
fective, adequate adult models in essential 
and real relationship to the child is one 
basic factor predisposing the child toward 
delinquence.” 

Helen Ross, director of the Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, in Chicago, said on a radio 
panel program recently, “Character largely 
is formed in the child during the period 
from 1 to 6, when he is very much under 
the control of, under the guidance of, and 
with the parents.” She went on: “What the 
parents do and what the parents feel about 
the children are the two important in- 
fluences in the child's development. Chil- 
dren imitate their parents. They like to do 
what the parents do. But children also 
respond to the way parents feel about them.” 

Family planning, doing things together, 
planning recreational -activities together, 
and solving family problems together seem 
to f y a family against the probability of 
juvenile delinquency. The harmonious in- 
teraction of the parents seems to be related 
to the happy and healthy adjustment of 
the children to society. Boys deprived of 
maternal supervision and care seem to be 
more susceptible to the patterns of delin- 
quent behavior than other boys. Studies 
show that delinquents attend church or 
synagogue less frequently than nondelin- 
quents. Juveniles who attend public wor- 
ship regularly are less likely to be found 
delinquent than those who do not attend at 
all. This much is clear: Children brought 
up in Sunday school are seldom brought up 
in court. 

The dockets of the juvenile courts, the 
probation departments, the training schools, 
the detention and correction centers, all 
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reveal a common experience in their case 
histories; parental índiference, parental ne- 
glect, parental rejection. Some are the 
latchstring kids—left to go and come as 
they please while father is working and 
mother too, with little or no supervision 
during the critical hours of the day and the 
critical years of their lives, with just a latch- 
key in their pocket or around their necks 
to open the door when they finally get hun- 
gry and decide to go home and get a meal 
for themselves. For example, in the com- 
parative study by the Gluecks, the authors 
found that there was no specific hour for 
meals in such households, no regular time 
for going to bed or for doing homework. 
The children were just able to come and go; 
there were no fixed points in the houschold 
routine. As James Truslow Adams, the 
American historian, once commented, “Any 
astronomer can predict with absolute accu- 
racy just where every star in the heavens 
will be at half past 11 tonight. He can 
make no such prediction about his young 
daughter.” 

Family background of a teen-ager involves 
five questions: 

(a) Discipline of boy by his father. 

(b) Supervision of boy by his mother. 

(c) Affection of father for the boy. 

(d) Affection of mother for the boy, 

(e) Cohesiveness of the family. 

As the Gluecks point out in predicting 
delinquency, a boy's chances for escaping 
delinquency are low indeed if discipline is 
overly strict or erratic, if supervision is un- 
suitable, if the father and mother show no 
warmth and little affection for the boy, and 
especially if the family is unintegrated., 

The hours and hours a parent pours into 
living with a child are not enough. Not 
sheer quantity of time constitutes a rela- 
tionship but quality counts, involving a giv- 
ing of the self. “The gift without the giver 
is bare,“ said James Russell Lowell. The gift 
of self must carry some aspect of the giving 
self; namely, understanding. Too often the 
one who fails to give of himself tries to give 
things as substitutes for himself; so the 
one Who fails to receive real love seeks the 
substitutes of things and their symbols for 
love. Says Prof. Richard McCann in Delin- 
quency: Sickness or Sin, “The gift of the 
self is as necessary for the mental and spir- 
itual health of the giver as for that of the 
/receiver, The parent who will give of him- 
self to his child or to others by interest, by 
sheer presence, by understanding love, even 
by discipline and correction, will not only 
help to prevent psychic damage to the child 
but will maintain his own lines of communi- 
cation with others. Practice and training in 
self-giving will unblock the dammed-up flow 
of love, the indispensable element for the 
preservation of cracks and fissures in the 
structure of the self and distortion and 
obscurities in the self-image.” 

In a word, better children can only com 
from better parents, ' 

2. The school experience of the delinquent 


The school seems related to juvenile delin- 
quency in several ways. A school may pro- 
duce delinquent behavior through uninter- 
esting curricula, rigid treatment of pupils 
without consideration for individual differ- 
ences, poor physical facilities, poor morale, 
etc. Schools may help prevent delinquency 
by the reverse of these circumstances and 
also by the psychological screening of poten- 
tial delinquents. Schools may help to treat 
delinquency through counseling services, psy- 
chological testing, therapeutic relationships 
between individual teachers and individual 
pupils, 

Some of the ways that schools can help 
reduce juvenile delinquency are: 

(a) Reduce teacher-pupil ratio, 

(b) Strengthen teacher training. 

(c) Provide more special services within 
schools—counselors, guidance people, school 
psychologists, facilities for the handicapped, 
retarded and unusually gifted children. 
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(a) Provide courses in family life and sex 
education in schools. 

(e) Improve curricula. 

(f) Maintain residential treatment centers 
for seriously disturbed children. 

(g) Offer more adventurous extracurricu- 

programs within the school to provide for 
much greater variety of challenging activity, 
especially during “the dangerous hours“ 
after school lets out. 

3. Community responsibility for juvenile 

delinquency 

Overcrowded, blighted areas and slums 
contribute disproportionately to juvenile de- 
linquency. Dilapidated houses. neighbor- 
hoods that are partly commercial and partly 
residential, dwellings converted into mul- 
tiple occupancy with no playground area, 
lack of personal privacy, all contribute to 
juvenile delinquency. In slums, gangs be- 
come a natural social grouping responding 
to the need of children to belong and to feel 
important. In many cases unfair discrimina- 
tion creates a felt need on the part of in- 
dividuals within minority groups to rebel 
against the majority and to seck the status 
denied by the discriminatory practices. 
Discrimination breeds juvenile delinquency. 

The publie exhibition of indifference to 
the sanctity of the law by adults in the 
community also seems to encourage lawless- 
ness among juveniles. Adults who laugh at 
laws regulating intoxication, gambling, taxes, 
traffic and say: "It's legal if I can get away 
with it.“ should not be surprised if they dis- 
cover children doing the same thing. 

Problems of leisure affect the rise of ju- 
venile delinquency. Teen-agers have gen- 
erally misunderstood the meaning of leisure. 
The idea in America has become to obtain 
more free time and greater release from 
working responsibilities. The trouble is we 
have emphasized freedom from instead of 
freedom for. Teen-agers have sensed this 
American attitude toward working by the 
clock or the union contract instead of by 
the scope of the job, They loaf as much as 
possible. They often loaf through school. 
The learning years become the loafing years, 
Unfortunately, loafing is not just a stage 
they will outgrow, but a habit they will be 
unable to shake. Instead of having to make 
a living, they will learn the countless devious 
ways of taking a living. With more and 
more free time, with automation making 
work more mechanical and less personal and 
meaningful, teen-agers are in the dilemma 
of having more free time in which to loaf 
without knowing how to use their leisure 
time wisely or creatively. 

The mass media have not helped the šit- 
uation, With TV, radio, motion pictures, 
comics, Jazz records of rock n' roll, teen- 
agers have a steady diet for loafing. Much 
in TV, comics, and movies offers stimuli to 
crime and delinquency. Even the actual 
techniques and methods are suggested by 
gangster films, TV plots, comic book vio- 
lence. I am not drawing a red herring over 
TV or movies. Ban and burn the comic 
books is no solution to the juvenile delin- 
quency problem. Indeed, TV, newspapers, 
and movies offer many educational, cul- 
tural, and artistic values that widen the 
horizons of teen-agers. But the byproduct 
of too much TV, the attractive pitfalls of 
too many comics and movies and records, 
are explosive. 


Leisure should be used creatively. The 
boys’ club movement understands this: The 
YMCA-YMHA-Center movement understands 
this. The voluntary health and welfare 
agencies, such as maintained by United 
Foundation and supervised by United Com- 
munity Services, understands this. 

One story about my friend, Bishop Sheil 
in Chicago. The Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion boxing championship finals held in 
Chicago each year are an outcome of a grim 
event in a death cell of the old Cook County 
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jail back in 1911. Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, 
founder of the CYO, was then just Father 
Sheil, chaplain at the jall. 


do for you, son?“ The boy replied, “Why do 
they wait until there's a rope around my 
neck before they try to do something for 
me?" 
4, Psychological insights and personality 
problems 

What discourages so many people, as they 
read about juyenile delinquency and won- 
der what can be done about it? Simply this. 
They fail to realize Juvenile delinquency is 
a product of sickness in society, a symptom 
and not a disease in itself. The very com- 
plexity of juvenile delinquency defies de- 
scription. You see, delinquency does not 
come from any One cause, or from one set of 
circumstances, Nor can it be cured by one 
kind of corrective action. 

Moreover, there are many kinds of delin- 
quents: (a) social delinquents who are de- 
prived children, adventuresome, destructive, 
aggressive, rebellious, moving in gangs; (b) 
there are asocial delinquents, less numerous, 
who may come from the homes of well-to-do 
or the underprivileged, often disturbed chil- 
dren who may need controlled environment 
of an institution; (c) there are neurotic de- 
linquents relatively fewer in number, whose 
behavior has a compulsive, violent quality 
to it, such as setting fires and other crimes. 

“Treat ‘em rough” tactics (advocated by 
some) only accentuates the sense of failure 
on the part of delinquents who use rough 
treatment to justify thelr hostility against 
the organized community. Juvenile delin- 
quents are children who have failed to 
achieve status in their appropriate groups 
and have lost the sense of belonging there— 
especially boys. 

What makes boys go delinquent? Statis- 
tics show that five times as many boys as 
girls are in trouble. Why? Many factors 
and combinations contribute to this di- 
lemma; lack of emotional support and un- 
derstanding, considerable hostility and re- 
jection from mother (as in the cases of ille- 
gitimate children born out of wedlock), 
complete lack of the male figure with whom 
to identify and imitate and have compan- 
ionship with, wretchedness of physical sur- 
roundings, such as slums, crowded condi- 
tions, etc.; and the bleak emptiness of fam- 
ily life where there is little or no “together- 
ness.” In nearly all cases, the mother or 
the father or both are missing from the 
model structures of delinquents. When 
there is a lack of stable, meaningful rela- 
tionships and a consequent deficiency of 
love, boys are headed for trouble. 


II. NEEDED; A CRASH PROGRAM 


We need to guard against one tempting 
danger. It is so easy to seek a single remedy 
and conclude, “That's what is going to end 
Juvenile delinquency.” * * * 

No single slogan, no simple panacea, exists 
for a problem as complex as juvenile delin- 
quency. There isn't any single cure for-de- 
Unquency, just as there isn't any single 
cause. You deceive people if they are led 
to believe it can be easily solved. It's so 
easy to nail a scapegoat. 

One organization can’t and shouldn't try 
to solve the problem alone. Only a mighty 
effort of teamwork, a many-pronged com- 
munity offensive mounted against juvenile 
delinquency, can make a dent in the enemy. 
We need a “crash program” to attack juve- 
nile delinquency from many fronts siml- 
taneously, by many agencies public, and 
Private; by many individuals and voluntary 
groups of individuals; by many churches and 
temples, schools, and community centers. 

We once decided to build an atomic bomb 
and we picked up the tab for $2 billion with- 
out a whimper. “It was worth it,” we snid. 
Wouldn't it be worth the cost to save 1 mu- 


+ 


He approached | 
a young murderer who was to die on the 
‘gallows and asked, “Ia there anything I can 
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lion delinquents who this year will be in 
trouble? 

Delinquency is a community problem. It 
must be met through community action, In- 
volving: Better housing; faster slum clear- 
ance; more playground areas; better athletic 
facilities; more voluntary groups and clubs, 
YMCA’s and Jewish centers and boys’ clubs 
and Catholic youth centers; better school 
programs; teacher training, curriculum, and 
learning aids made more challenging: the 
fruits of the behavior sciences, counselling, 
psychological and psychiatric care of chil- 
dren made available to more youngsters: 
churches and synagogues develop a far more 
elaborate youth program than presently es- 
tablished; summer camps multiplied by the 
hundredfold; and most of all, the family 
strengthened at tts foundations in the home. 

When we strengthen the family, the 
school, the church, the synagogue, the com- 
munity, and the international atmosphere, 
we can be sure we are reducing the tensions 
that produce delinquency. Then, we build 
what Eric Fromm calis the sane society, and 
such problems as juvenile delinquency be- 
come more susceptible to successful treat- 
ment. 

When we do all that and not until then 
will we have begun to fulfill the Bible's word 
in the Book of Proverbs: "Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” 


Bipartisan Backing for Decision of Gov- 
ernor Holmes, of Oregon, To Reject 
Federal Unemployment Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
lack of merit in the so-called unemploy- 
ment compensation bill passed by Con- 
gress in May, with administration back- 
ing, has been demonstrated by the re- 
cent rejection of that act by my State 
of Oregon, which has suffered—alas— 
from heavy unemployment ever since 
1953. 

Goy. Robert D. Holmes prudently de- 
cided not to make use of the new Fed- 
eral law, because it provides loans rather 
than grants to States with many jobless 
residents. Such loans would have been 
severe financial burdens upon the pock- 
etbooks of Oregon employers during the 
years ahead. i 

Although Governor Holmes is a Demo- 
crat, his decision has received strong bi- 
partisan support in Oregon. The Ore- 
gonian, a leading Republican newspaper, 
on its editorial page of July 7, 1958, de- 
clared emphatically that Governor 
Holmes had been on wise and sound 
grounds in his unwillingness to saddle 
Oregon's employers with the heavy eco- 
nomic burden of repaying Federal loans 
for unemployment compensation benefits 
extended by the Federal Government, 
but only as loans. 

Surely this whole disturbing situation 
justifies those of us in the Senate who, 
under the leadership of the able junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], fought for a bill to furnish grants 
to States with many idle workers, rather 
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than loans which would have to be re- 
paid by those already hard-hit localities, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Oregon- 
ian entitled “Offer Wisely Declined,” be 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Orren WISELY DECLINED 

Gov. Robert D. Holmes and his unemploy- 
Ment compensation commission haye been 
wise in deciding against trying to make use 
of the new Federal law which Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Y. Thornton has said would 
make it legal for the State to extend by 
50 percent the number of weeks an unem- 
ployed worker may draw jobless pay. De- 
Spite Mr. Thornton's ruling, such a move 
would invite a battle with employers that 
the Holmes’ administration might lose on 
constitutional grounds. And it also could 
establish a precedent that could push Ore- 
gon’s tax structure into an even more dis- 
advantageous position than it is now as 
compared to neighboring States hungry for 
industrial expansion. 

Mr Thornton some weeks ago said the 
Governor couldn't borrow $14 million from 
the Federal Government to extend unem- 
ployment benefits without legislative sanc- 
tion, But the new Federal plan, he says, 
dies not involve the Governor's power to 
borrow. Instead, under it the State would 
act as the agent of the Federal Government 
in distributing Federal money to jobless peo- 
ple after their State benefits were exhausted. 
This would be repaid, after 5 years, by in- 
creasing the Federal Government's share of 
the payroll taxes paid by employers into the 
State fund. 

However you describe it, this still amounts 
to a loan that has to be pald back. Em- 
Ployer payroll taxes after 5 years would have 
to be higher than they otherwise would need 
to be to maintain the State unemployment 
benefits schedule that might be in force at 
the time, and to this extent the legislature's 
Power to establish benefit and tax rates 
Would haye been usurped by the executive 
branch of Government, It is hard to see 
how the Supreme Court could permit this 
under the doctrine of separation of powers. 

The other aspect of all this involves the 
&ssumption—a fairly safe one—that unem- 
Ployment benefits, like wages, only move in 
One direction: Up. If the maximum dura- 
tion of benefits is extended from 26 weeks to 
39 weeks in a benefit year as a temporary 
Measure, it is unlikely that future legisla- 
tures will resist the inevitable pressure to 
make this a permanent feature of the unem- 
ployment compensation system. And since 
payouts have been exceeding Income to the 
fund by a considerable amount under present 
benefit schedules, such a development would 
mean employers might expect to be saddled 
regularly with the stiff 2.7 percent tax on 
Payrolis that will hit them in another 30 
days. 

It may be guessed not all Oregon employ- 
ers yet realize what a jolt this is going to be 
to them. One who has done his arithmetic, 
and been startled by the result, is the owner 
of a small Portland business with a stable 
employment of about 150 people. 

Formerly on the three-tenths of 1 percent 
Payroll tax rate granted to employers with 
Small job turnover, this business until last 
Year had been paying to the unemployment 
Compensation commission about $1,500 a 
year. Under the new maximum 2.7-percent 
Tate the tax will amount to some $14,000 a 
year, or more than twice as much as the 
State corporation excise tax this firm would 
expect to pay on a normal gross of about $1 
Million a year. 

Oregon’s 6-percent corporation excise tar 
has been named, along with the personal 
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income tax, as one of the bugaboos keeping 
new industries and payrolls out of the State. 
What, then, of the 2.7-percent tax on pay- 
rolls, which in a normal business are many 
times larger than the profits on which the 
excise tax applies? And unless Oregon can 
attract new industrial growth, how can we 
overcome seasonal unemployment and over- 
dependence on the forest products industry, 
factors than can chiefly be blamed for the 
great drain on the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund? 

If there is an easy solution to these prob- 
lems, no one has yet pointed to it. Surely 
it does not lie in obligating Oregon employ- 
ers to pay higher payroll taxes 5 years from 
now, when our economic situation may bs 
just as worrisome as it is today, 


Wisconsin CIO News Says More Social 
Security Is a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
very human story of the need for in- 
creased social security is told graphically 
in an editorial in a recent issue of the 
Wisconsin CIO News. y 

This editorial tells the story of a 50- 
year-old widow, who has to support her- 
self and a 14-year-old daughter on social 
security benefits of $36 a week, plus $90 
a month she can earn during the school 
year as a street crossing guard. It isa 
story, the editorial says, which ought to 
soften the heart of the most hardened 
reactionary. 

Mr. President, this story is duplicated 
millions of times in all parts of our Na- 
tion by the millions who are trying to 
live from meager social security benefits 
in days of recession. 

Clearly, from this story and the mil- 
lions of similar ones—which come to the 
attention of every Member of this Sen- 
ate, the need for changes now social 
security is obvious. I am the author of 
one bill which would raise social security 
benefits an average of 12 percent, and 
make other necessary liberalizations. 

My bill would be made entirely self- 
financing by a modest increase in both 
employer and employee contributions, 
according to the impartial estimate of 
the Chief Actuary of the Social Security 
Administration. 

There are other good bills before Con- 
gress which would also provide urgently 
needed increases in social security bene- 
fits. The time in this session is late, but 
the need is urgent. I think it is impera- 
tive that Congress have the chance to 
provide now the benefits our older citi- 
zens need to live in today’s economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD,- 


as follows: 
More Soctan Securrry Is a Must 


Some 10 million Americans live off social 
security during these recession days, They 


) 
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don’t live on very much and the pressure 
is on Congress now to prevent them from 
living off more, 

At the bottom of this editorial is the 
picture of a tragic woman who is widowed 
with a 14-year-old daughter. Both are try- 
ing to get along on present soclal-security 
levels. 

Her story ought to soften the heart of 
the most hardened reactionary, This 50- 
year-old woman is a school crossing guard 
during school months for which she got $90 
a month. This summer she will be forced 
to live off the modest social security of only 
$147 a month. That means each week—all 
summer long—the only income she will have 
is $36 a week. y 

Mrs. Abraham Ellias, 2223 N. 6th Street, 
is like hundreds of thousands of others in 
America who can barely make out during 
this recession, We say that the social secu- 
rity program can do better than this. 

Her husband tolled during his lifetime to 
produce the things which made our country 
great and strong. He was a good union 
man, He was a good citizen. Now Mrs. Ellias 
has the job of raising their teenage daugh- 
ter, sending her to school, helping her along 
in life—all on $36 a week. It's a hard, if 
not impossible task. $ 

With the little money she has, Mrs. Ellias 
tries to make ends meet in their tiny apart- 
ment. If she pays her dental bill or has 
some dental work done, she has less money 
to buy groceries with. Her rent runs $75 
a month, and they barely have enough 
room at that. She would like to move into 
public housing, if it can be arranged—but 
there is not enough space available. 

She is worried about her 14-year-old girl. 
She threatens to run away because life at 
home is so grim, so uncertain, and so bit- 
ter for a teenager that her mother scarcely 
knows what to do. 

When her rent, insurance, and telephone 
bills are added together, Mrs. Ellias has week- 
ly fixed bills of $21.70. That means she has 
only $14.30 left each week to buy groceries, 
clothing, carfare, and other necessities. It is 
not enough, It is not enough for anybody 
who wants to live decently. 

We hope that Congress hears her story 
and that Congress acts before adjournment 
on the Proxmire bill which would bring her 
social security up to $168 a month—not a 
great deal, to be sure, but that little extra 
which can make life easier for the proud 
Mrs. Ellias and her daughter. 


— 


Stay Home, Yankee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr, Speaker, the 
recent decision which protected the 
American right to free travel and to a 
passport has stirred up activity to re- 
strict this véry valuable right. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested legislation 
which would authorize the Department 
of State to refuse applicants for pass- 
ports. This proposed denial of the con- 
stitutional privilege of tree travel is 
justified on the ground of overriding 
requirements of our national security. 

The Washington Post in a clear edi- 
torial exposes the invalidity of the justi- 
fication and points out the dangers of 
such unwise legislation. Our American 
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system requires that liberties be pro- 
tected and not be denied on the basis of 
whispered accusations and faceless in- 
formers or by confidential information. 
The Washington Post editorial will 
prove interesting and informative read- 
ing: 

* Dusrious Passronr BILL 

“Any limitations on the right to travel,” 
said President Eisenhower in his message 
to Congress on Monday requesting passport 
legislation, “can only be tolerated in terms 
of overriding requirements of our national 
security, and must be subject to substantive 
and procedural guaranties. The bill sent 
to the Senate and House Tuesday by Secre- 
tary Dulles does not meet these tests, It 
would allow the State Department to limit 
the right to travel on an altogether unde- 
fined basis and without any semblance of 
the due process without which no American 
can constitutionally be deprived of liberty. 

One standard for denial of a passport un- 
der the proposed legislation is whether the 
applicant is a person who, whether or not 
@ member or former member of, or affiliated 


with, the Communist Party, knowingly en- 


gages or has engaged, within 10 years prior 
to filing the passport application, in activi- 
ties in furtherance of the international Com- 
munist movement, Who can say what this 
means? Activities which may have seemed 
entirely innocent or eyen patriotic to say, 
Norman Thomas or Linus Pauling or Owen 
Lattimore 10 years ago may be deemed by 
Mr. Dulles today to have furthered the Com- 
munist movement. 

The bill provides no protection, moreover, 
against. arbitrary or capricious decisions by 
State Department officials. It would place 
upon the applicant for a passport the whole 
burden of proving that his questioned activi- 
ties would not be inimical to the security 
of the United States—a burden which no 
American ought to be required to sustain 
as the price of exercising a constitutional 
right. It would countenance the odious 
practice of denying passports on the basis 
of whispered accusations by faceless inform- 
ers, It would authorize the denial of a pass- 
port without according the applicant a fair 
hearing at which he would be informed of 
all the evidence against him and given a 
chance to confront and cross-examine his 
accusers. 

What are the overriding requirements ot 
our national security which President Eisen- 
hower sees to justify so grave a foreclosure 
of due process of law? Is it that Communist 
sympathizers might serve as couriers for the 
Communist cause? The diplomatic pouches 
are available for this purpose anyway. Is it 
that they might say things abroad critical 
of or embarrassing to the United States? 
They-can do this whenever they please at 
home, and Mr, Dulles would ‘hardly suggest 
abridging the first amendment to prevent 
them. Admittedly there is an element of 
risk entailed in the freedom to travel as 
there is an element of risk in all freedom. 
But there is an infinitely greater element 
of risk in conferring on any Government 
official arbitrary power to suppress freedom. 

Since freedom to travel is, as the Supreme 
Court said unequivocally the other day, a 
clear constitutional right, {t ought to be 
abridged, we believe, only under the specific 
standards which have historically justified 
abridgment of it—when exercise of the right 
would facilitate a violation of law, that is, in 
the case of fugitives from justice, draft 
evaders or others to escape lawful 
responsibilities. And the abridgment ought 
to be subject, as President Eisenhower put it, 
to substantive and procedural guaranties. 
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Self Determination for Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with the resolution which I have intro- 
duced today calling for self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus, I would like to offer the 
following statement which is the text of 
a speech which I delivered on the occa- 
sion of the 31st national convention of 
the Pan-Rhodian Society of America on 
Independence Day, July 4, 1958. This 
resolution has been introduced by my 
colleague, Congressman Morano, whom 
Tam happy to join in this very important 
issue which so vitally affects the peace 
in the Mediterranean area. 

The statement follows: 

SELF-DETERMINATION FOR CYPRUS 


It is impossible on this July 4 In the year 
1958 to think as an American, in the spirit 
and the philosophy of our own Declaration 
of Independence, and fail to be wholeheart- 
edly—I repeat wholeheartedly—sympathetic 
to the Greek cause in Cyprus. It is not nec- 
essary to criticize the British to recognize 
that the side of justice cannot be divorced 
from the Greeks on Cyprus, and the tradi- 
tional rights of the Greek Government and 
the Greek people in that turbulent and 
blood-ridden island. It is for this reason that 
Iam grateful to the Pan-Rhodian Society of 
America for giving me—a Congressman of the 
United States—an opportunity to speak out 
on a subject that stands high on the agenda 
of world peace, world anaty; and world judg- 
ment. 

The conscience of mankind has been too 
dangerously disturbed through the last two 
world wars and Korea to stand now silent 
and unheard before the terror and the 
shame, the mismanagement and the impro- 
visations that are making Cyprus a constantly 
shifting pawn on the chessboard of awkward 
international diplomacy. Indeed, the very 
soul and spirit of American thinking, and 
American feeling from Thomas Jefferson to 
Woodrow Wilson, and from Woodrow Wilson 
to President Eisenhower, cry vigorously and 
eloquently to the American conscience on 
this independence day. If they say anything 
these are the voices, both the living and the 
dead, the past and the present, that ask us 
to see how right and falrness are locked in 
the simple plea of the American educated 
Archbishop Makarios. 

I wonder, at the risk of being trite, if I 
overstate the case when I speak of Arch- 
bishop Makarios as the contemporary Greek 
Thomas Jefferson, 

Indeed, if we examine the issues, we find 
the ultimate justice in Cyprus melts down 
to the essentially American proposition of 
self-determination. The self-determifiation 
of nations is a deeply imbedded American 
ideal that originated in the modern sense 
with the statesmanship of Woodrow Wilson 
after World War I. Of all the solutions that 
have been advanced for the settlement of 
the Cyprus problem, the one that commends 
itself to the American mind and, it seems to 
me to objective judgment everywhere, is the 


simple proposition of the Greek Government. 


What does the Greek Government ask? 
The Greek Government, following all the 
tenets of modern adjudication and using 
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paraphernalia of decision made possible by 
the newer international machinery of 
western government, says this: let Cyprus’ 
Hellenism be tested. The Greek Govern- 
ment says let it be tested by a secret 
plebiscite. Plebiscite is just a more techni- 
cal word for self-determination. It means 
that the people themselves shall by their 
own vote determine who shall govern them. 
The Greek Government says—and mark 
this—that the self-determining votes of the 
populace be conducted under the auspices 
of the United Nations. 

That is the position of the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

Here is a simple proposition, unassailable 
for its justice, transparently sincere, easily 
operable, and consonant with the most basic 
thinking of our time. It is the very life- 
blood of the kind of statesmanship that 
mankind hopes will release the peoples of 
the earth from conquest, from government 
by aggression, and government by terror and 
the police state. 

If we of the western world mean to give 
Substance and validity to our protestations 
of justice and fairness to all nations and 
peoples, the moment for the implementation 
of these protestations Is right now. We 
cannot talk self-determination—which is all 
that the Greek Government is asking—and 
then after 40 years of talk and two world 
wars turn around looking for every device of 
adjudication except self-determination. For 
America, at least morally and in spirit, not 
to stand by its given word on matters of 
great principle is to betray our own prac- 
tices and mores. For America to fail to do 
her part in an international situation where 
all look to her for leadership In accordance 
with her own blueprint is to make Inde- 
pendence Day itself a hollow and meaning- ~ 
less gesture. 

For a century, as certainly this audience 
knows, the Greeks on Cyprus have fought 
for organic union with the mother country. 
Yet if the vote of the people, under the 
plebescite, should favor some solution other 
than organic union with Greece, the beat 
and most reliable information is that this 
would be acceptable to the Greek Goyern- 
ment. It is impossible for me as an Ameri- 
can, looking impartially at all angles of this 
situation, to find any of the disruptive and 
explosive and adamant elements of fanati- 
cism in this proposition of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. They ask first for a determination 
of the Cyprus peoples“ destiny by the people 
themselves. They ask second that the 
plebescite be supervised or managed by the 
United Nations. They declare then that 
watever solution is arrived at in this 
plebescite will be the governing judgment 
for Greece. 

All Americans should know, since our 
whole world is now so integrated, that an 
episode anywhere affects us all, that the 
Cypriots’ cry for amalgamation with Greece 
has echoed down through the centuries. It 
goes back to the moment in 1489 when Tur- 
key fastened itself upon this exposed and 
vulnerable Mediterranean island, It cannot 
be said, and certainly the enlightened Turks 
of our time would not expect historians to 
report, that the government of Cyprus by the 
Turks was in any sense beneyolent—and 
even hundreds of years of control is hardly 
calculated to make their claims against me 
Greeks of Cyprus eyen slightly valid. 

I cannot and would not before an ie 
formed audience like this attempt to pose as 
an expert on this very complex problem. But 
a study of the total facts makes it entirely 
plausible, it seems to me, to so rearrange 
gently and considerably the populations of 
the Greek and the Turkish islands in the gen- 
eral theater, as to soften, perhaps even heal, 
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the rupture between Greece and Turkey. All 
of you, I'm sure would, in justice, want to 
assure the Turkish minority on Cyprus that 
their rights will be protected just as you 
want the Greek minority rights in Turkey 
to be protected. 

It may be that in putting views like this 
before you there is more enthusiasm and 
wishfulness than realism—the hard and 
tough Kind. And yet on consultations with 
some experts in the field I find that there 
is solid ground for my optimism. We live in 
an age released for the most part, from the 
bitter and enduring feuds of old. And— 
given self-determination—it is, as I see it, 
not beyond the realms of the possible and 
not altogether improbable but that Greece, 
Cyprus, Britain, and Turkey can emerge from 
this dilemma with a solution, while not ab- 
solutely satisfactory to all in every particu- 


lar, can serve as the groundwork for lasting 


peace in the area. 

This we know: No government on Cyprus 
will endure without self-determination. 
But, given the right to say who shall govern 
them, then the Cypriots agree to make con- 
cessions to the Turks in matters of religious 
and cultural freedom. There would be the 
safeguards of the United Nations, And the 
Turks would be granted a customs union 
with Turkey. Even here we see, as through- 
Out the Greek position, attitudes of reason- 
ableness and even the outstretched hand 
of cooperation and amity. No—given strong 
international leadership and the directing 
influence of the massed will of world opinion 
as represented, for instance, in the United 
Nations, and it seems altogether feasible 
that under self-determination the solution 
in Cyprus could be found. 

There are 530,000 people on Cyprus and 
400,000 of them are Greeks—A statistic that 
speaks sensationally for itself. We have to 
remember that the three nations—Britain, 
Greece and Turkey—all belong to the west- 
ern bloc and all are members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The major 
elements for understanding exist. The 
Tight with compelling obviousness belongs 
to the Greek position. The Issue at heart is 
One of justice and sovereignty in keeping 
With precisely those ideals upon which rest 
the very foundations.of the United Nations. 

The hour, ladies and gentlemen, is critical. 
I hope that under the influence of the ideals 
that have marked man’s forward march to 
freedom for the last 2,000 years, Cyprus and 
its people will find their place in the sun. 
I hope even mote that the thinking of the 
Declaration of Independence, to which today 
we are rededicating ourselves, will empha- 
size to the American people how profoundly 
their tradition is bound up with the aspira- 
tions of the people on Cyprus. Just so long 
as men everywhere can see their common 
g to freedom, the hope for freedom every- 

re will not dim. It is my expectation 
that Cyprus will witness self-determination 
&nd that this may bring about a new dawn 
of justice and liberty in the Mediterranean 
theater and—I trust—eventually among all 
Peoples of this planct. 


Resolution of Racine, Wis., Lithuanian- 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursãay, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
American citizens of Lithuanian descent 
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of the city of Racine, Wis., commemo- 
rated on June 22, 1958, the 18th anniver- 
sary of the forcible occupation of the 
Baltic States by the Soviet Union, 

At a mass meeting held there, they 
adopted a resolution which I think will 
be of interest of freedom-loving people 
everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Stanley P. 
Budrys, secretary of the Racine branch 
of the Lithuanian-American Council, 
Inc., and the resolution adopted at the 
mass meeting, be printed in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
An the Recor, as follows: 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, INC., 

Racine, Wis., June 22, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The American citizens of Lithu- 
anian descent of the city of Racine com- 
memorated today the 18th anniversary of 
the forcible occupation of the Baltic States- 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by the Soviet 
Union. A mass meeting was held at the 
Saint Casimir’s Hall, 815 Park Avenue, 
Racine, Wis,, and the attached resolution 
was unanimously adopted, which I am proud 
to be able to forward to you. 

Respectfully yours, $ 
STANLEY P. Bupryrs, Secretary. 
=~ RACINE, WIS. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Republic of Lithuania having 
fallen victim to the unprovoked aggression 
and military Invasion of Communist Russia 
and, in spite of all the declarations and 
obligations solemnly undertaken under At- 
lantic Charter and the United Nations Char- 
ter, is still subjected to the premeditated 
Kremlin policy of erasing the democratic 
ideas and ideals of the free nations yet left 
in this word who directly oppose the com- 
munistic way of life; and 

Whereas these conditions persist in Lithu- 
ania and in all other countries which, at the 
close of the last World War, found them- 
selves within the Soviet orbit of influence; 
and - 

Whereas the mere denial on the part of the 
United States and other freedom-loving na- 
tions to recognize the Soviet claims to the 
above-mentioned capitive nations did not 
and will not bear slightest effect upon the 
rulers of the Kremlin unless such action is 
taken with more positive force; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this meeting appeal to the 
Government of the United States to use its 
influence within or without the United Na- 
tions: 

1. To demand and effect the release of 
those nationals who are being held against 
their will. Mention is being made herein 
of those nine of the military personnel whose 
every day of detainment is an affront and 
a stain on the very foundation of our way 
of life. The honor and the prestige of the 
United States cannot in all honesty long 
endure as long as such conditions prevail, 

2. To stop the crime of genocide being per- 
petrated by the Government of the Soviet 
Union and its agents in Lithuania and other 
enslaved countries, 

3. To demand evacuation of all Soviet 
occupation forces from the countries which 
they are unlawfully occupying, and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That this mass 
its gratitude to the President, the 
of the State, and the Congress of the United 
States for the support constantly extended 
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to the cause of independence of Lithuania 
and other enslaved nations. 
Grorce Kaprocius, Chairman. 
STANLEY P. Bupays, Secretary. 


Administration of Our, Mutual-Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
fuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, unler leave 
to extend my rémarks in the Recorp, I 
include copy of my weekly newsletter 
which was released today: : 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH Ker) 


One of my most interesting committee 
assignments has been as a member of the 
International Operations Subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Committee. 
The function of this particular group is to 
examine the administration of our mutual- 
security program and make sure that the 
law is being administered in the manner 
intended by Congress. 

The subcommittee has issued five re- 
ports during the 85th Congress. It has 
conducted a number of hearings both 
in this country and abroad, at which Goy- 
ernment officials were carefully questioned 
about practices of the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, which administers 
nonmilitary aspects of the program, and 
other agencies dealing with mutual security, 

The subcommittee, through diligent work, 
has uncoyered many practices and proce- 
dures which have resulted in Inefficiency and 
waste. These malpractices have been called 
to the attention of the House and in many 
instances corrective legislative action 
been taken. > 

The subcommittee’s first report early in 
1957 was on United States aid operations in 
Iran, A huge amount of money in aid was 
extended to this Middle East nation between 
1951 and 1956. We found that the program 
in Iran was operated on an informal, hap- 
hazard manner. There was no apparent ef- 
fort to justify the usefulness of many proj- 
ects involving millions of dollars. Slipshod 
procedures, which would never be tolerated 
in the United States Government, were com- 
mon practices. 

Our subcommittee made a strong report. 

State Department and ICA officials protested 
bitterly. But the Congress, in effect, upheld 
our findings and many improvements in op- 
erating procedures have resulted. We are 
now receiving better value for each dollar 
invested. 
- The subcommittee has also studied the 
defense-support program, for which about $1 
billion annually has been spent. Basically, 
these funds are designed to help a recipient 
nation support armed services required to 
meet the threat of communism. 

In our study of this problem, we found 
that the term was so loosely interpreted it 
could be taken to mean almost anything. 
Originally, this money was spent for three 
purposes; Supplying dollars to bolster local 
currencies; shipping raw materials for mili- 
tary purposes; and filling military-induced 
shortages in the civilian economy. But the 
concept has been so changed that by 1958 
political and economic factors are given pri- 
ority over military considerations. 

The committee strongly protested. The 
Appropriations Committee has taken notice 
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of our protests and attempted to force a 
needed change in the program. Only time 
will tell whether we have been successful in 
correcting a major abuse in the foreign-sid 


program. 
Another interesting report, released just 


recently, stressed the fact that ICA, in let- 


ting contracts for major projects abroad, 
does not follow any standardized procedures. 
For example, serious conflicts of interest have 
been permitted. There has been incompetent 
supervision of procurement of construction 
equipment. Poor coordination between field 
missions and Washington is the general rule. 

These are costly practices. Untold waste 
has resulted. ICA is reluctant to take reme- 
dial action. 

Our subcommittee can only point out de- 
ficiencies in the program to the Congress. 
We cannot propose specific legislative reme- 
dies. A 

Yet, the net result of our studies and re- 
ports has been a general improvement in 
operating procedures and practices and a 
more efficient expenditure of public funds. 
Regardless of whether one believes in the 
mutual-security program, everyone, I am 
sure, wants the taxpayers’ money to be spent 
wisely and efficiently. I believe our subcom~- 
mittee has made a major contribution toward 
that end. 


By His Own Admission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the Congress, and the 
readers of the Recorp, a copy of the 
letter written by Harry S. Ashmore, 
executive editor; Arkansas Gazette, Little 
Rock, Ark., to Mr. William Loeb, editor 
and publisher of the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union Leader, as it appeared on the front 
page of that newspaper on June 28, 1958, 
regarding Mr. Ashmore’s policy in the 
employment. of Negroes on his editorial 
staff, and his handling of advertisements 
and obituary notices on a segregated 


By His Own ADMISSION 
ARKANSAS GAZETTE, 
> OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, 
Little Rock, Ark., June 20, 1958. 

Mr. WILLIAM LOEB, 

Manchester Union Leader, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Dran Ma. Lors: Your most recent letter 
convinces me that if you are not in fact 
unaware of the editorial position of the 
Gazette, you are quite willing to distort it 
for your own purposes. 

However, be that as it may, I have no 
objection to answering the questions you 
asked. 

We do not at this time have any Negro 
editorial employee on the Gazette, although 
in the past we have had such employees on a 
part-time basis. There is no policy prohibi- 
tion against hiring Negroes, but we see no 
particular need for one now and recognize 
that any Negro staff member would operate 
under considerable restrictions due to the 
pravalling mores and customs of the com- 
munity. 

Of course we segregate Negro obituary 
notices as we segregate advertisements in 
the classified section dealing with Negro real 
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estate, It has also long been our policy and 
will continue to be to identify persons in all 
news stories by race. 


Sincerely, 
Harry S, ASHMORE, 
Executive Editor, 
(Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette, who recently won a 
Pulitzer prize for his crusading editorials 
against segregation during the Little Rock 
crisis, reveals in the above letter that al- 
though he believes integration to be fine for 


Central High School, it is not so fine for the 


Gazette.) 


The Development Loan Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10,1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 10, 1958. The editorial, 
entitled “How To Lose a War Without a 
Shot,” is one I hope my colleagues will 
read and heed. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How To Lose A War WITHOUT A SHOT 

Gentlemen, in all gravity I say to you 
that the future of our country and the fu- 
ture of freedom in the world will be de- 
cisively influenced by your decision on this 
particular appropriation.” 

Thus spoke Under Secretary of State C, 
Douglas Dillon before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee yesterday, He was asking 
the Senate to restore $325 million which the 
House cut from the development loan fund 
for underdeveloped countries. 

Here are the grave alternatives Dillon 
posed: 

The United States will face the prospect 
of important losses to communism in the 
next few years. 

The cut might destroy the fund itself. It 
raises a question not merely as to the scale 
of fund operations but as to whether there 
should be a fund at all. 

The-loan fund is the key to United States 
success in fighting Communist economic 
penetration of underdeveloped areas. 

All this would seem to be reason enough 
for the Senate to get scratching to repair 
the House's sabotage. It makes no sense to 
spend $40 billion for military defense, if we 
let shortsighted miserliness give communism 
a victory without firing a shot—in the eco- 
nomic war which Khrushchev himself has 
openly declared. To do so is not only sab- 
otage but madness. 

No wonder the President smashed his fist 
on the table last week and toid Republican 
congressional leaders: 8 

“Sometimes I just can't understand Con- 
gress. I can’t understand the House adding 
a couple of hundred millions I didn’t want 
for defense spending, appropriating millions 
of lard for rivers and harbors—and then 
cutting the devil out of foreign aid.“ John 
Taber told him the Republic committeemen 
had backed the President. “But what hap- 
pened is no good,” Eisenhower snapped. 
“This thing is vital to our country’s inter- 
èst.” 

Yes, but Congress had less important 
things to do. Let history note—if any his- 
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tory survives the massive world ofensives of 
communism—that Congress knew how to 
fiddle in the midst of @ global fire, 


A Powerful Appeal for the Family Farm 
by the National Catholic Rural Life 


Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I 
have long held in the highest respect both 
the competence and the moral sense that 
has been contributed to discussions, of 
farm policy by the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, = 

In its latest national meeting at Fort 
Wayne, Inä. last month, the conference 
adopted a statement which I believe that 
every farmer and every citizen should 
read and consider with great care, It 
makes the point that is too often over- 
looked recently—that the purpose of 
farm legislation should be to help farm 
people to achieve a just and fair share 
of the national income. It points out 
that bare material efficiency must never 
be allowed to become the standard by 
which we make our farm policies—noting 
that the family farm far outdistances 
the collectivist agricultural systems both 
of Soviet Russia and in some areas of the 
United States in material efficiency, and 
also incomparably outdistances these 
collectivist systems in human and in 
moral values. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the major statements on farm 
policy included in this statement by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: i 
Poller STATEMENT oF NATIONAL CATHOLIC 

RURAL Lire CONFERENCE, Fort WAYNE, IND, 

JuNE 18, 1958 

THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

Agriculture has experienced greater change 
in the lagt 25 years than in the previous 500; 
and the rate of change appears to increase 
rather than slow down. 

One of the most striking changes since the 
1930's has been the substitution of capital 
for labor, Farmers have used machinery to 
replace labor and ease heavy physical tasks, 
thus making farm work less backbreaking 
and eliminating some of its drudgery. 

Another striking change is the introduc- 
tion of a whole host of new practices such 
as chemical weed control, commercial ferti- 
lizer, hormones, antibiotics, new crop varie-~ 
ties, new and better feed mixtures. 

These changes, adopted out of ingenuity 
and ‘elf-interest on the part of farmers. 
aided by scientific discoveries, have material- 
ly benefited many farmers and the Nation, 

However, at the same time they have 
gravely endangered the economic and social 
welfare of many farm families. 

New requirements 

To be economically successful today the 
farm operator and the farm unit must meet 
a new set of requirements. The operator 
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needs to be many experts In one. The fields 
in which he has to make decisions are among 
others: crop production, soil chemistry, en- 
gineering, labor management, livestock pro- 
duction, marketing and banking. Most in- 
dustrial plants haye experts in each of those 
fields, The very nature of the independent 
family farm prohibits the expense for such 
experts and puts the decisions squarely up 
to the family itself. Yet few farmers have 
had the educational background to cope 
with all these problems successfully. 

The above changes, in addition, have 
greatly increased the investments necessary 
to have a modern up-to-date farm plant. 
Many. farm families were not and are not in 
& financial position to meet the investment 
requirements of the present considerably 
larger farm business. 

Simultaneously with the changes in the 
Production sector, equally important changes 
took place in the marketing sector, New 
Products replaced existing ones and some en- 
terprises for which the farm and its build- 
ings were organized became rather poorly 
competitive. 

To recognize such long-term changes is a 
difficult matter in itself; It is even more 
difficult to make the adjustments in crop and 
livestock production, in buildings and ma- 
chinery so as to be in line with the changed 
economic situation. 

New needs 


‘This brief outline of the problems farmers 
Rre facing in their production process points 
clearly at the responsibility of soclety to lend 
a helping hand so that they can make the 
necessary adjustments to this technical and 
economic revolution. 

The NCRLC, therefore, urges: 

1. With regard to the management adjust- 
ment: Greatly expanded educational services 
to farm families beyond their formal school- 
ing. This will involve a strengthening and 
expansion of presently existing govern- 
mental, State, and local agencies such as the 
Cooperative Extension Service, the Soil Con- 
Servation Service, and vocational agricultural 
Program. - 

We praise the efforts extended through the 
United States rural development program 
now operating in a number of pilot areas but 
Want to emphasize that the presently avail- 
able personnel and financial means are 
Bravely inadequate to tackle the above prob- 
lems successfully. 

We urge the rural pastors and Catholic 
lay people to take the initiative and leader- 
ship to obtain such expanded educational 
Services wherever possible. A 

2. With regard to the investment problem: 
A strengthening and expansion of Govern- 
ment credit agencies. Such agencies can be 
very helpful in providing credit supplemental 
to private and cooperative credit institu- 
tions, particularly in distress cases. The 
Farmers Home Administration has been very 
Successful in its limited operation, An ex- 
Pansion of this kind of program with the 
Proper adjustments to the credit needs of 
the present-day farm business is badly 
needed. 

3. With regard to the general economic 
Climate: A Government-support program 
that provides the economic climate in which 
farmers can profitably and safely make the 
necessary long-term investments, operational 
and organizational changes, and that pro- 
Yides income opportunity for the well-man- 
aged farm business on a full par with other 
businesses in American society. 

Limited direct payments 


In this context it should be recognized 
that Congress is once more formulating leg- 
islation which aims to assist farmers to 
gain their fair share in the Nation’s Income. 
In recent years price supports of certain 
basic farm commodities haye proven exceed- 
ingly costly and have not provided lasting 
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benefits to family farms, to the agricultural 
industry, and Nation. 2 

We recommend that Congress consider 
Umited direct payments to assist farmers 
in making necessary readjustments in pro- 
duction and marketing. These payments 
should be limited in three ways: (a) There 
should be a limit to the amount payable to 
any recipient, lest our Government should 
subsidize an already large and profitable 
farmenterprise. (b) The time during which 
governmental assistance will be given should 
be limited to that period in which the de- 
sired readjustments of production and mar- 
keting can be made. Subsidizing the over- 
production of a particular cOmmodity for 
many years is indefensible. (c) Payments 
should be made only to those who abide by 
production and marketing quotas, whenever 
they exist, and who observe stipulated soll- 
conservation practices. 
Vertical integration 


Simultaneously with the flood of produc- 
tion and marketing problems, the American 


farmer has to face up to another serious de- 


velopment. 

The increasing concentration of power in 
a relatively small number of retail food out- 
lets and the weakening of many family farms 
have favored the explosive expansion of a 
particular production-marketing structure 
in agriculture, the so-called vertical integra- 
tion process. * 

Under this structure the farmer provides 


his labor and/or other facilities and resources 


in a certain production process on a contract 
basis. Usually the farmer has a contract 
with a processor or feed dealer, who in turn 
has a contract.or agreement with a retail 
outlet. 

The integration process has many differ- 
ent forms and gradations. On the one ex- 
treme it may merely guarantee the farmer 
a certain price in advance for the delivery 
of a certain quantity and quality product. 
On the other extreme the farmer may become 
a mere wage earner receiving a certain wage 
per unit of product, while all the capital, 
facilities, feed, and management are [ur- 
nished by the integrator. 

So far the initiative for the contract has 
generally been taken by the integrator (the 
processor or feed dealer or retailer) who, in 
& powerful economic position himself, has 
been able to deal with each farmer on an 
individual basis. 

The advantage of this type of a structure 
is the quicker response and action of the 
producer to changes in the consumers’ de- 
mand which is observed by the retail outlet. 
In addition it enables farmers with limited 
means or no means at all to participate in 
an enterprise for which they otherwise would 
have little or no opportunity. 

However, with the expansion of integrated 
enterprises the bargaining ition and ini- 
tiative of the individual f er is more and 
more curtailed, and he often finds himself 
at the mercy of the integrator as far as the 
terms of the contract are concerned. This 
is, of course, particularly true for those with 
limited financial means. 

The broiler business is presently almost 
entirely integrated, and it appears that other 
enterprises are following suit. 

Because of its impact on the social-and 
economic welfare of the farm family and 
the community, the NCRLC urges farmers 
to take the initiative to strengthen their 
bargaining position. Instead of remaining 
passive and letting the integrator deal with 
each farmer individually we urge farmers to 
organize themselves into strong bargaining 
associations for their produce. These bar- 
gaining associations could well be presently 
existing cooperatives, commodity groups, or 
even national farm organizations. 

EFFICIENCY. AND THE FAMILY FARM 


Haying said this much about some of the 
problems_and effects of the agricultural 
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revolution, the NCRLC desires to emphasize 


our opposition to the f es involved in 
the statements, policy, action of those 
persons and groups who would do away with 
the traditional family-type farm, who would 
remove from American agriculture all so- 
called inefficient farmers and place agricul- 
tural production in the monopolistic hands 
of about one-half million or less big opera- 
tors. 

1, The NCRLC favors and fosters the high- 
est possible material efficiency in any line of 
human endeayor. However, we do not con- 
sider material efficiency as an end in itself. 
Nor do we call a productive operation effi- 
cient unless the human personalities in- 
volyed and social welfare are also consid- 
ered and given full weight. 

The NCRLC believes in and insists on 
progress but wants farmers and society to 
define progress in the light of Christian and 
democratic principle. 

Even if Russia is achieving phenomenal 
successes along scientific lines, we Ameri- 
cans do not consider such accomplishments 
as desirable when -human freedom is im- 
peded or not eyen taken into account. 

2. The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference believes that personal and social ef- 
ficiency in farm production can be achieved 
at one and the same time as material ef- 
ficiency. ; 

In quantity and quality production, thes 
most efficient farms in the world are 
the economic units owned and operated by 
the family. The experience of capitalistic 
and collectivistic monopoly in land opera- 
tion should furnish sufficient evidence to 


prove our contention. 


3. The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference maintains its confidence in the 
American family type farmer—we offer no 
apology for his material, spiritual and social 
contribution to the advancement of our 
country. 2 

4. We urge our family type farmer to 
adopt scientific practices in production, to 
consider his work as a partnership with 
God and a service to society. We possess 
supreme confidence in the American family 
type farmer's ability and willingness to do 
his duty as a steward of the good earth and 
as a member of society. 

. . . * > 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION PLAN 

Encouraging signs have recently been giv- 
en that this year at last some kind of 
program may be undertaken in accord with 
National Catholic Rural Life recommenda- 
tions to make our accumulated food stocks 
available on a broader basis to our own 
needy citizens. It has long been a scandal 
that this country should have on hand vast 
stores of unused food at the same time that 
millions of our people through no fault of 
their own do not have enough food or 
enough of the right kinds of food to eat. 
It has seemed incredible that the abundance 
which God's providence and human labor 
and ingenulty have brought Into being 
should not be available to those who need It. 

We believe that commendation 
should be extended particularly to Senator 
Amr and Representatives Anruso and SUL- 
LIvaN for their dedicated and conscientious 
efforts to promote legislation to end this 
scandal and to develop a workable domestic 
food stamp or allotment program. : 

While care must be given to the method of 
distribution under any such program, par- 
ticularly so that it be conducted with due 
concern for human dignity, we believe it to 
be of utmost importance to get some kind 
of program under way at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. To do less than this would 
be to continue to deny necessary human co- 
operation to God's abundant providence. 

In this context we urge that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and his Department give gen- 
erous and favorable assistance in working 
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out and administering such a domestic food 

distribution program as he has properly given 

to overseas programs. 7 
„* * 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


It has been amply demonstrated that wise 
stewardship of our soil and water resources 
is essential to the physical and moral well- 
being of our people. It is, furthermore, a 
sacred obligation of each generation to care 
for and improve the heritage which must 
provide food and fiber for the future as well 
as for today. 

It has been further demonstrated that joint 

action and leadership of local people is es- 
sential if soil and water conservation activi- 
ties are to be sound and effective and fully 
responsive to the needs and wishes of local 
people. 
It has been demonstrated in many ways 
throughout our land that an active soil and 
Wwater-conseryation program with leadership 
in the hands of locally organized, locally di- 
rected soil-conservation districts, is a neces- 
sary and vital force for maintaining the in- 
tegrity and stability both of our rural people 
and of our basic resources. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, therefore, reiterates its fullest support 
for soil-conservation districts, and commends 
those districts for their great contribution to 
the moral and physical welfare of our coun- 
try through their program of self-govern- 
ment conservation, and development. We 
urge the governing bodies of soil-conserva- 
tion districts to use every effort possible to 
increase permanent conservation practices 


such as terracing, contour strips, deten- 
tion dams, and reforestation. -~ 
* * > * > 


Nobody Asked Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the July 7 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER, of Oregon, expressed 
great alarm and concern over reports 
that the new State of Alaska may resort 
to legalized gambling as a source of in- 
come for its State revenues. As a Mem- 
ber of Congress who has long advocated 
a national lottery, I do not agree with 
Mr. NEUBERGER’S views nor conclusions. 

Iam happy to note that the New York 
Daily News supports my position on this 
issue. In an editorial which appeared 
in the July 9 issue of this great newspa- 
per, the News had this to say: 

Nonoprx Askren HIM 

But Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, is solemnly advising Alaska 
not to legalize gambling as a means of rais- 
ing revenues after it becomes the 49th State. 
That, says NEUBERGER puritanically, would be 
a shabby start. 

Alaska became United States territory 
when of State William H. Seward 
gambled in 1867 that it was worth buying 
from Russia for $7,200,000. Life up there 
has been a big, gorgeous and/or tragic gam- 
ble ever since. If you ask us, it would be 
only fitting for Alaska to legalize gambling 
and, with Nevada, show the rest of the States 
how to raise big revenues without pain 


any taxpayer. ; 
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The Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number 


-of editorials commenting on the labor 


bill which recently passed the ‘Senate. 
Almost without exception these edito- 
rials recognize the effective nature of 
this bill and urge action by the other 
body before the end of the current ses- 
sion of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York (N. Y.) Herald Tribune 
of July 3, 1958] 


Let's Have ACTION ON THE LABOR BILL 


The Senate has done its duty in meeting 
the public demand for a bill with teeth in it 
to reform corrupt labor unions and enable 
their disfranchised members to drive out the 
crooks. 7 

Now let the House do likewise. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill shows signs of get- 
ting stalled in the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. A good 250 Members of the House 
are from big-city areas where it has been 
customary, in the past, to walk in political 
fear and trembling of the union bosses. Some 
political courage is going to be needed to get 
this bill out of committee. 

We have pointed out again and again that 
the labor bosses do not control the votes of 
union members. John L. Lewis found that 
out when he tried to defeat Franklin Roose- 
velt. Ohio union bosses found it out when 
they tried to beat Bob Taft and FRANK 
Lausch with so-called labor votes. The 
union man has no walking delegate with 
him in the privacy of the voting booth. 
Often as not he votes against the union boss. 

This is a bill for union democracy. It's 
high time unions had it. Let's have some 
action on it, Mr.Sam. 


[From the Record (Mass.) of July 2, 1958] 
À THE LABOR BILL 


It seems to us it would be both a political 
mistake and a moral evasion for the House 
of Representatives in Washington to try to 
duck a vote this session on the Kennedy-Ives 
Labor Reform bill. 

This is a moderate, carefully thought-out 
measure bearing the bipartisan identification 
of two recognized friends of labor, Senator 
Jack KENNEDY, Our Massachusetts Democrat, 
and Senator Irvine Ives, New York Republi- 
can. It passed the Senate 88 to 1. 

Briefly and essentially, the bill is intended 
to protect the rights of workers in the follow- 
ing two areas: National and international 
unions would have to elect officers by secret 
ballot every 4 years, local every 3 years; each 
union would be required to file detailed an- 
nual reports with the Labor Department to 
put union finances in public view. 

Speculation that the bill will stall in the 
House is based on the belief that there is a 
sizable group, composed of Congressmen of 
both parties, who fear to offend the labor 
vote by any action at all, and there is a 
smaller group who want a much tougher bill. 

In the first instance, we point out that as 
a result of the hearings by the McClellan 
Committee, the American people want a 
reasonable, fair labor reform bill, 
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We are convinced the majority of the rank- 
and-file of labor want it, for their own good. 

It is supported in general, with a few 
minor reservations, by George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, and Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell. 

As for those who desire a tough, punitive 
bill, our comment is that there isn't a 
chance of getting one, nor should there 
be. 


|From the Auburn, N. Y., Citizen-Advertiser 
June 20, 1958) 


A Goop LABOR CONTROL BILL 


Unfortunately, Senate passage of the labor 
control bill is merely academic. That's be- 
cause House leaders have indicated there is 
little chance of action there this session. 

Thus the comment by Senate Democratic 
Leader LYNDON JonmNson of Texas that the 
measure is “one of the important landmarks 
of this Congress" probably will mean very 
little. 

That’s too bad. It's particularly depressing 
when it is recalled that the spadework for 
this measure began a year ago last January 
with the Senate investigation which dis- 
closed such alarming union abuses. 

Does this mean that despite the evidence 
that legislative guarantees against labor 
racketeering are needed Senate passage -of 
the bill now is likely to come to nothing ex- 
cept to provide a political issue this fall? 

The Kennedy-Ives bill passed by the Sen- 
ate is a good measure. The Senate rejected 
amendments which were overly punitive in 
their effects on the trade-union movement 
or disruptive to stable labor-management 
relations. It affords substantial guaranties 
of democratic rights to union members and 
retains all the essential provisions of the bill 
originally reported by the McClellan com- 
mittee. 

Its key provisions would require detailed 
financial reporting by unions, union leaders, 
middlemen, and employers; provide for secret 
elections and limit terms of union officers; 
open a way to end union trusteeships over 
locals after 18 months; bar a person con- 
victed of a felony from serving as a union 
official unless pardoned; and make it a Fed- 
eral crime to embezzle union funds. 

It also would ban use of union funds 
to promote an individual candidacy in an 
election; fix criminal penalties for failure 
to file the reports or for false entries in them; 
prohibit a loan of more than $1,500 from 
union funds to'a union officer or member, 
and ban organizational picketing designed 
to shake down an employer. 

The measure also includes two provisions 
long sought by unions. One would permit 
replaced strikers to vote in a bargaining elec- 
tion. The other would legalize agreements 
signed by a building-trades union before the 
job begins. 

This is a strong bill which could, as Sena- 
tor Kennepy, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
claimed, be an effective weapon in the hands 
of responsible leaders, honest members, and 
the Federal Government in driving the 
racketeers and mobsters out of the labor 
movement. 


From the Bristol (Conn.) Press, of June 24, 
1958) 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


When the United States Senate passes & 
piece of major legislation by the overwhem- 
ing margin of 88-1, the basic principles of 
that legislation must be all right. With such 
diverse individuals in the Senate, it is in- 
credible that Republicans and Democrats 
could be in almost complete accord on such 
an important measure as the Kennedy-Ives 
bill. 

There was a lot of criticism from some of- 
ficials in Government that the bill designed 
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to curb labor abuse was a lukewarm measure 
designed to save face after the revelations 
which came forth in the Senate Rackets 
Committee hearings but not strong enough 
to incur the wrath of labor leaders in an 
election year. 

Senator JohN F. Kr Nr, of Massachu- 
setts, Democrat, and Senator Irnvine Ives, of 
New York, Republican, were coauthors of the 
measure which bears their names, The 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee report- 
ed the bill out on the floor with only one 
dissent from the committee members. 

‘The bili serves several purposes. It pro- 
Vides periodic election of officers by the use 
of secret ballot, thereby removing the chance 
of intimidation and reprisal, It provides the 
reporting and the public disclosure by unions 
and/or union officials particularly insofar as 
the welfare funds are concerned. It also pro- 
vides for criminal prosecution in the event 
the law is rlolated. 

The backers of the measure stressed from 
the outset that they were trying to get out a 
bill which would correct the abuses brought 
Out in the McClellan committee testimony. 
They warned that any attempt to make it a 
Punitive measure would fall of passage, They 
a cautioned against hasty or unwise ac- 

on. 

Apparentiy no serious attempts have been 
made to weaken the measure. The efforts of 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER to make it tougher 
did not succeed. 7 

The Taft-Hartley Act which was passed in 
1947 has not been altered. The early cries 
that it was a slave labor law have faded far 
into the distance. Labor and management 
have lived with it rather comfortably. But 
even the late Senator Taft freely admitted 
that there were needed amendments. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill will take care of a num- 
ber of these. 

It is not the most brilliant piece of legis- 
lation ever devised. But it is a truly bi- 
Partisan bill as the Senate vote shows so 
Clearly. House Members, wary of offending 
labor on the eye of election, should take a 
tip from the upper House and pass the Senate 
bill as it stands, 


[From the Meadville, Pa., Tribune of June 
6, 1958] 
Mippie COURSE WARRANTED 
Senator KENNEDY has proposed a middie- 
Of-the-road labor reform bill. And it deals 
With an area in which a middle course is 
CERY desirable, if not essential, at this 
e. 


Much good was accomplished by the old 
Wagner Act, despite its one-sidedness and 
some of its absurd provisions. It established 
labor's right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively for the wage scales and the working 
Conditions required by our economy and 
Society. But its usefulness was shortlived 
and Ít was replaced by the sounder and more 
Wisely conceived Taft-Hartley bil. That 
Measure, too, has accomplished much good. 
But events have demonstrated that it needs 
to be revised, that the workingman himself 
now needs greater protection under the law. 

It would be tragic indeed if the swing of 
the pendulum were to encourage punitive 
and restrictive legislation almed at the labor 
Movement itself, rather than the correction 
Of abuses within that movement. It would 
be equally tragic if the abuses that have 
been exposed were to be tolerated by fallure 
to take remedial action. There must be 
Some corrective legislation. 

Senator KENNEDY proposes a moderate but 
efective course of action. He would require 
tun public reporting of union financial data, 
of conflict-of-interest transactions by union 
Officers, and of trusteeships over locals. His 
bill would make a secret ballot mandatory 
in election of national union officers, with 
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a limitation on terms of all union officers; 
repeal the non-Communist affidavit for 
union officers; and end the Taft-Hartley law 
ban on voting by strikers in a bargaining 
election. We do not agree with all of those 
provisions, but we are confident that they 
offer a way, through committee and floor 
debate, to arrive at a practical and satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem. 

As Senator Kennepy has said, his bill may 
not please the extremists on either side, But 
it takes into account the abuses disclosed 
at congressional hearings without seeking 
to impose unwarranted restrictions upon the 
proper growth and evolutton of the organ- 
ized labor movement. If it assures trade 
union members of effective control over the 
operations of the organizations which rep- 
resent them, as Senator KENNEDY claims it 
will do, it constitutes a major step in the 
right direction. 

[Prom the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
of June 22, 1958] 


House SABOTAGE or LABOR BILL 


Only slightly less infuriating than the ar- 
rogant and contemptuous disregard of com- 
mon decency by top-echelon labor racketeers 
is the bland, calculated cynicism of political 
strategists in the House of Representatives 
who are preparing to stifle labor legislation 
this session. 

We believe that public opinion regards 
proper legislation to protect the dues and 
the democratic rights of rank-and-file labor 
unionists as one of the leading political is- 
sues of the day. The Kennedy-Ives bill 
passed by the Senate last week, 88-1, ef- 
fectuating many of the reforms which a 
year’s hearings of the McClellan committee 
showed to be desirable, will have the public's 
approval. The mulish disinclination of the 
House Democratic leadership—specifically, 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN and Labor Committee 
Chairman GraHam BARDEN, of North Caro- 
lina—to assign this bill for action at this 
session is an affront to the American public. 
Some way should be found of informing the 
House's labor-law embalmers that several 
million organized union members are look- 
ing to the Kennedy-Ives reforms for protec- 
tion from thieving, racketeering union of- 
ficers, 

What more should Messrs. RAYBURN and 
Barpen wish to hear as to the widespread 
demand for labor reform enactment than 
this statement by George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO: 

“We urge the House Labor and Education 
Committee to begin action on improving 
S. 3974 (the Kennedy-Ives bill, which Meany 
says was damaged by certain floor amend- 
ments in the Senate). We pledge our con- 
structive assistance to the end that we se- 
cure a sound, workable measure. 

“We sincerely hope that neither the ad- 
ministration nor any other group will at- 
tempt again to boobytrap this necessary leg- 
islatlon.“ 

At the end the Kennedy-Ives bill had im- 
partial support in the Senate. It should 
have the same stipport in the House and in 
the administration. Although he sought, 
put failed to get, amendments to toughen it 
up according to his ideas, Senator KNOWLAND 
observed that the bill represents “progress 
toward assuring the workers control of their 
own affairs.” It deserves the application of 
a bit of pressure from the White House, not- 
withstanding that the Democratic Senator 
from Massachusetts is in a position to take 
some credit for the bill. 

The political kicking around that labor 
legislation is getting in the House becomes 
even more incredible when the welfare and 
pension disclosure bill is considered. ‘This 
is called the key anticorruption measure of 
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the session, It unanimously passed the Sen- 
ate in April; it may get out of the House 
Labor Committee in 2 weeks; it may get to 
a vote this year. Are the House strategists 
clearing legislation with Dave Beck or with 
their consciences? 8 
[From the Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette of 
June 20, 1958] 

House Musr Acr Now 

To Senators Ives, Republican, of New York, 
and Krennepy, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
must go a great deal of credit for working 
out a labor-reform bill that could pass the 
Senate 88 to 1. They piloted the measure 
along, making changes as they progressed in 
their route toward positive action on the 
part of their colleagues. 

Back of the measure is the public’s resent- 
ment against abuses by a small but powerful 
bloc of union termites. There has been a 
demand for positive action to stamp out 
corruption and return the unions to their 
members. 

The problem was to meet the demand and 
at the same time not to hurt the cause of 
honest unionism. 

The issue is up to the House, with a good 
chance for action soon. The House would 
be ill-advised to stand in the way of remedial 
legislation that has won the support of labor 
leaders and passed the Senate by so impres- 
sive a vote. 


[From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle of 
~ June 24, 1958] 
REASONABLE BILL 

The Kennedy-Ives labor bill is a reason- 
able one, as is indicated by the fact that it 
passed the Senate with only one dissenting 
vote. 

It embraces a broad range of new and 
strengthened public controls over the activ- 
ities of unions, There is some nonsense in 
the bill and a few provisions of doubtful 
value, 

In general, however, the major sections 


‘ 


provide important new safeguards against 


many of the abuses turned up in the hear- 
ings of the McClellan committee. 

It is encouraging that President Meany 
of the AFL-CIO calls for further improve- 
ment of the bill and for its approval by the 
House, despite some features which his or- 
ganization does not welcome. His verdict 
on the bill as it came from the Senate is 
that “it still retains enough substantive 
anticorruption sections to make it worth- 
while.” 

Among its provisions is one for public 
disclosure of union finances and internal 
procedures. There are criminal penalties 
for failing to make reports, or for making 
false reports, Pi 

Unions are forbidden to use union funds 
to promote individual candidates for union 
office. Shakedown picketing (the offer to 
-withdraw pickets for a price) is made unlaw- 
ful. Penalties of up to 5 years in prison 
and a fine of up to $10,000 are provided for 
union officials who embezzle union funds. 
There also are new restraints on employers, 
including a requirement that employers must 
report expenditures of over $5,000 to influ- 
ence employees in the exercise of their rights. 

By themselves these new regulations will 
not insure honesty and integrity in the lead- 
ership of every union and in all union-man- 
agement dealings. But they will put a new 
spotlight on leadership that was not there 
before. 

The bill now is before a House committee 
and the consensus is that there is little like- 
hood the House will be given a chance to 
act on it at this session. If so, that is un- 
fortunate, and a situation for which there 
is no public justification. The bill repre- 
sents substantial progress and ought to be 
enacted, 


7 
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From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of June 23, 1958] 
Tue KENNEDY LABOR Brit 

The Kennedy labor bill will not solve all of 
organized labor's problems. It is not a sure 
cure for the grave abuses disclosed by the 
McClellan committee. 

However, the bill is a good start toward 
the main goals of curbing labor racketeering 
and misuses of union power. At the same 
time it does not penalize that majority of 
labor organizations, such as the Interna- 
tfonal Typographical Union, which operate 
on an honest and democratic basis. 

In general, key provisions of the measure 
give the rank-and-file more authority over 
union funds and over their leadership. De- 
tailed financial reporting is required and a 
copy must be available for every member of 
a union, Secret ballot must be used in elec- 
tion of officers and terms in office are limited. 

The bill would make it a Federal offense to 
embezzle union funds. They cannot be used 
to promote an individual candidacy, and a 
reasonable limit is set on using such funds 
for loans to a union officer or member. En- 
forcement teeth are provided: A union official 
would not be permitted to use the fifth 
amendment to escape financial accounta- 
bility, and criminal penalties are set for 
failure to report or for false entries. 

A major clause bars union office to any 
person convicted of a felony unless he has 
been pardoned. 

These and other provisions give substance 
to Senator KENNEDY'S contention that the 
bill is an effective weapon in the hands of 


responsible leaders, honest members, and the 


Federal Government in driving the rack- 
eteers and mobsters out of the labor move- 
ment.” 

Further, the bill contains such labor- 
desired provisions as inclusion of employers 
in the anti-Communist oath requirement 
for eligibility for National Labor Relations 
Board services; permission for replaced 
strikers to vote in a bargaining election; and 
legalization of agreements signed by bullding 
trades unions before actual work begins. 

The Kennedy bill represents months of 
work by an investigating committee that is 
presumably the best-informed group in the 
Senate on labor matters. It is a compro- 
mise as all legislation has been in this field, 
but it is by no means a whitewash, as once 
was charged. 

This important measure has passed the 
Senate with but one vote in opposition. It 
should become the first order of business 
and be approved expeditiously by the House. 


{From the Nashville (Tenn.) Morning 
Tennessean of June 17, 1958] 


GOP Takes SLASH AT LABOR 


The shocking disclosures by the Senate 
Labor-Rackets Committee of crookedness 
and corruption that infiltrated the ranks of 
organized labor have screamed the need for 
constructive labor legislation aimed at 
abuses which can be dealt with only by 
Government. 

It was hoped that such legislation could 
be brought about in this session of Congress 
before the eyils that have been disclosed 
could fade from the public mind and the 
labor conscience, 

It was also hoped that whatever legisla- 
tion emerged would be in no sense the vin- 
dictive efforts of labor’s congressional foes 
and that the issue would not disintegrate 
into an angry partisan political battle. 

But a many-sided fight has broken out 
over the measure introduced by Democratic 
Senator JoHN KENNEDY. and Republican 
Senator InvIxd M. Ives, - 

This is a moderate measure—stronger 
really than unions want—but certainly not 
a wrist-slapper or Meany Mouse sweetheart 
bill as charged by Senator Barry GOLD- 
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WATER, Republican of Arizona, who is no 
friend of labor. 

Among the proposals are: Public reports 
on union financial affairs; a secret ballot by 
union members in elections of local and na- 
tional officers; 4- and 5-year term limits 
for officers; an 18-month limit on trustee- 
ships; stern criminal penalities for false fi- 
nancial reports, embezzlement of union 
funds or other irregularities, and the barring 
of persons convicted of crimes from holding 
union offices, 


But suddenly, Republican Senators and 


the administration have lashed out bitterly 
at the bill and are determined to press for 
more drastic legislation, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell jumped on the measure 
with both feet, claiming it is riddled with 
imperfections. omissions, or loopholes. Some 
of Secretary Mitchell's objections don’t stand 
up, and others are curiously drawn. 

Whether this sudden ferocity on the part 
of the administration represented a new 
concession to Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND 
isn't clear, but it remained puzzling and it 
took on the same aspects of the administra- 
tion surrender to the Californian a few days 
ago on the foreign aid bill's section on the 
Battle Act. 

Neither Senator Ives nor KENNEDY repre- 
sent this measure as perfect labor legislation 
and there well may be some flaws in it that 
need working over. However, it did repre- 
sent a chance to get some labor legislation 
passed this session. 

At least it did before the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration decided to make it an all-out 
partisan political fight. 


[From the Milford ( Mass.) News of 
July 1, 1958] 


THE LABOR REFORM BILL 


THe Kennedy-Ives moderate labor reform 
bill, which is based on recommendations by 
the Senate rackets committe and which was 
adopted in the Senate by a vote of 88 to 1, 
has received the qualified endorsement of 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, although 
he considers some of the amendments tacked 
on to the original bill unworkable, unwise, 
unfair, and unduly oppressive. 

But, he adds, “It still retains enough sub- 
stantive anticorruption sections to make it 
worthwhile.” He also urges prompt ac- 
tion by the House on the health and wel- 
fare fund disclosure bill already approved 
by the Senate and drafted for the protection 
of billions of dollars of workers’ money. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill is in six sections— 
the last making a number of changes in the 
present Taft-Harley labor law. It calls for 
detailed annual reports to the Labor De- 
partment of union funds, stock purchases, 
and other transactions which might give rise 
to conflict of interest. Employers would 
have to list expenditures to influence em- 
ployees in labor matters, and the filing of 
false reports, destruction of records, and em- 
bezziement of union funds would be sub- 
ject to fines of $10,000 and a 1-year jail 
sentence, 

National and international unions would 
have to elect officers by secret ballot at least 
every 4 years, and locals every 3 years. Can- 
didates for union offices could not use union 
funds to promote their campaigns, and union 
members would have the power to challenge 
elections in Federal courts. 

Persons convicted of felonies would be 
barred from holding union offices pending 
restoration of their State voting rights. Per- 
sons convicted of violating reporting require- 
ments in the bill would be barred from office 
for 5 years. 

In the Taft-Hartley law section the defini- 
tion of a supervising employee is clarified: 
Shakedown picketing is subject to manda- 
tory injunction; unloading fees from truckers 
are banned; NLRB jurisdiction is extended; 
yoting rights of economic strikers in the 
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NLRB elections would be restored and em- 
ployers would be required to take the non- 
Communist oath. 

In spite of the overwhelming support of 
the bill by the Senate, Washington observers 
believe that action by the House at this ses- 
sion, either on the Senate bill or on one still 
to be drawn up by the House, is unlikely. 
Apparently the Representatives are reluctant 
to be drawn into a controversial issue at a 
time when they are all seeking reelection, 

But might they not find themselves in 

the middle of an issue made even hotter by 
their refusal to act? And isn't a well- 

threshed-out, middle-of-the-road measure 

a protection for labor against possible legis- 

laron pushed through hurriedly at a later 
ate. 

Employers stand to gain by passage of 
something like the Kennedy-Ives bill—even 
though some do not consider it tough 
enough. Labor stands to gain because the 
measure restrains employers from some anti- 
union practices to which labor has long ob- 
jected, 

If the House continues to drag its feet 
on a labor reform measure, members are 
likely to be blamed by both sides for any 
untoward incidents later which might have 
been remedied or prevented had reasonable 
legislation been passed at this time. 


Statement of Hon. Alvin M. Bentley 
Before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on Social-Security Legisla- 


tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the testimony I submitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee on June 25, 
1958, in regard to certain proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act: 
STATEMENT oF Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 

BEFORE THE HoUsE Wars AND MEANS COM- 

MITTEE on Soctar-Secuairy LEGISLATION, 

JUNE 25, 1958 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I wish to thank you 
for this opportunity to present my views re- 
garding needed changes in the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I would like to call attention to 
several bills I have pending before your com- 
mittee: 

H. R. 4636: To amend section 203 of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted without deduc- 
tions from benefits, and to liberalize the pro- 
visions under which such earnings are 
charged for purposes of such deductions. 

Comment: I have introduced legislation 
identical to H. R. 4636 in two previous Con- 
gresses. I sincerely believe that the present 
limit of $1,200 on outside earnings under the 
act is too low. Almost every week I receive 
several letters from constituents on this 
subject. I feel that a great many of our 
citizens are in difficulty subsisting on the 
present benefits when they are limited to 
outside earnings of only $100 per month. IÝ 
does not seem fair to penalize those who are 
willing and able to supplement their benefits 
by a greater amount. In many cases our 
elder citizens continue to work full time 
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rather than partially retire and work under 
this limitation. * 

H. R. 8410: To provide that an individual 
who is not eligible upon reaching retirement 
age for old-age insurance benefits under title 
I of the Social Security Act may obtain a 
refund of the soclal-security taxes which he 
has paid. 

Comment: There are a great many of our 

elderly citizens who have been unable to ac- 
Quire enough quarters of coverage to quality 
for benefits by the time they reach retire- 
ment age. In many cases where they are 
Physically able, the individual continues to 
work until he can acquire the quarters of 
Coverage he lacks. However, there are many 
-Citizens who are absolutely unable to con- 
tinue working for physical reasons or are 
simply unable to secure covered employment. 
In such cases, I feel these citizens should be 
entitled to the privileges of a refund of the 
amount of tax they have paid into the 
Social-security reserve fund as employees. 

H. R. 10481: To amend ttile II of the Social 
Security Act to provide that an individual 
May become entitled to husband's insurance 
benefits thereunder if he is dependent on his 
insured wife when he files his application for 
Such benefits, even though he was not de- 
Pendent on her when she became entitied to 
old-age insurance benefits. 

Comment: I have found several cases where 
a noninsured husband becomes dependent 
upon his insured wife after she became en- 
titled to old-age insurance benefits, Under 
the present act the husband must be depend- 
ent on the date she becomes so entitled. I 
feel that this penalizes the husband who may 
later become dependent through no fault of 
his own, and he certainly should not lose out 
entirely because of this technicality. 

H. R. 11110: To amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide for the payment of 
monthly insurance benefits to the wife, de- 
Pendent husband, or child of an individual 
entitled to disahility-insurance benefits. 

Comment: Unter the present law an in- 
dividual who becomes disabled may draw 
disability benefits at age 50, but he or she is 
Not entitled to benefits for a dependent 
Spouse or child. In other words he or she is 
treated as a single person regardless of the 
Tact that the needs of his or her dependents 
May be a tremendous problem. 

H. R, 11932: To amend title II of the So- 
Clal Security Act to eliminate the require- 
Ment that a wife, husband, widow, widower, 
or child have occupied that status for a 
Specified period of time in order to qualify 
tor benefits, and to eliminate remarriage as 
a bar to benefits in certain cases. 

Comment: There is a restriction under the 
act as it now stands which requires a 3-year 
waiting period after remarriage before a dè- 
Pendent widow or widower or child can be 
eligible for benefits, It is my thought that 
that waiting period should be eliminated as 
it is creating a real hardship which in some 
Cases makes it impossible for individuals to 
remarry because of the loss in Income which 
results. 

In addition to calling the committee's at- 
tention to the above legislation I would also 
like to report on the results of those ques- 
tions pertaining to social security which ap- 
Peared on my annual questionnaires over 
the past 5 years. These questionnaires were 
circulated to over 100,000 of my constituents. 
The results were as follows: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four: 

2. Social security should be extended on a 
Compulsory basis to farmers, professional 
People, etc. Yes, 51 peroent; no, 49 percent. 

3. The social security retirement age should 
be lowered from 65 to 60. Yes, 58 percent; 
no, 42 percent. 

4, The social security system should be put 
More nearly on & pay-as-you-go basis, Yes, 
90 percent; no, 10 percent. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-five: 
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13. Social security benefit payments 
should be authorized for, disabled workers. 
Yes, 79.3 percent; no, 10.3 pércent; undecided, 
10.4 percent, 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six: 

6. New social security legislation should: 

(1) Lower the retirement age for women: 
39 percent. 

(2) Permit increased outside earnings: 
51,6 percent. 

(3) Permit disabled workers to get bene- 
fits at age 50; 52.4 percent. 

(4) Increase minimum benefits to retired 
workers: 33.8 percent. 

7. If you answer any part of question No. 
6, should contributions be raised to keep the 
system on a pay-as-you-go basis? Yes, 68.3 
percent; no, 16.6 percent. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven: = 

We need the following improvements in 
our social security laws: 

(1) Lower retirement age for men and 
women: 46.1 percent. 

(2) Allow increased outside earnings: 59.8 
percent. 

(3) Increased minimum benefits; 30.9 per- 
cent. 

(4) Pay full benefits regardless of other 
pension income: 38.9 percent. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight: 

6. Regarding social security, I favor (one 
or more): 

(a) Lower the retirement age to 60: 59.1 
percent. 

(b) No Umit on outside earnings: 44.6 
percent, : S 

(c) Put benefits on a cost-of-living basis: 
46.8 percent, 

(d) Require at least 20 quarters (5 years) 
of covered employment to qualify for bene- 
fits: 39.8 percent. 

If any of these are possible I favor raising 
the social-security tax to a point where in- 
come and expenses of the fund are in bal- 
ance, Yes, 61.5 percent; no, 12.4 percent. 

Of course, several of these issues have al- 
ready been acted upon by the Congress, such 
as benefits for disabled workers at age 50, 
etc. It will readily be seen that in all cases, 
usually a majority of my constituents have 
favored lowering the retirement age and also 
lifting the limitation on outside earnings. 
With regard to lowering the retirement age, 
the thinking seems to be that due to the 
inability of older persons to obtain employ- 
ment, they should be permitted to retire 
earlier, This would also help the labor mar- 
ket by opening up more jobs for younger 
citizens. 

My correspondents feel that the limitation 
on outside earnings of $1,200 per year should 
be definitely lifted or eliminated. Present 
benefits are woefully inadequate due to in- 
flation, and if an individual is able and 
willing to supplement his benefits, he should 
be able to do so. 

In using a large variety of questions over 
the years I have always found that I receive 
an excellent percentage of replies on those 
pertaining to social security. In view of the 
tremendous public interest in proposed 
amendments to the act, I feel the commit- 
tee should make every effort to consider as 
many pending bills as possible this year. 


AU. N. E. F. for Lebanon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of their general interest I 
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would like to include with my remarks 
two editorials from the New York Times, 
one appearing on July 1 and the other 
on July 5. These editorials discuss the 
advisability of a United Nations Emer- 
gency Force for Lebanon. 

The editorials follow: 

A U. N. E. F. von LEBANON 

The new outburst of rebel activity in the 
hills around Beirut only serves to focus at- 
tention on the extremely cautious approach 
of both the United Nations and the United 
States in the Lebanese crisis. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold's report yesterday on the machinery of 
the U. N. observers’ force doesn’t throw 
much additional light on the situation, 

In the confused tangle of charges, com- 
plaints and counterclaims, one thing seems 
clear. Arms and agents of the United Arab + 
Republic—the Syrians in particular—are 
infiltrating Lebanon, U. N. observers’ force 
or no U. N. observers! force, and that the 
United Arab Republic has been giving 
as much aid and comfort ag it can 
to dissident elements inside the Leban- 
ese Republic, Because the extent and 
effectiveness of the Syrian infiltration 
have not been determined, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations is now con- 
centrating on finding out the facts. In this 
unimpeachable effort, he has the full back- 
ing of the United States and of anyone else 
whose interest is in learning the truth. But 
the existence of some infiltration is beyond 
dispute; and there is a big question whether, 
in addition to learning the details of the in- 
filtration-cum-civil war as rapidly as pos- 
sible, further affirmative action should not 
be undertaken in the very near future in 
order to control this crisis before it really 
gets out of hand. 

The most logical positive move that could 
be devised would be in the direction not of 
unilateral intervention on the part of the 
United States but estabishment of a new 
United Nations border-control force along 
the lines of the one that has proved so suc- 
cessful on the Egyptian-Israeli frontier. 
Since such a proposal would of course be 
vetoed by the Russians in the Security 
Council, a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly would be necessary to give it effect. 

At the moment, it is doubtful whether 
such a majority could be obtained—unless 
the United States and other major nations 
interested in preserving peace in the Middle 
East showed some enthusiasm for the idea. 
But first the administration in Washington 
will have to make up its own mind about the 
Lebanese problem. The U. N. observers’ re- 
ports should help that process, but the delay 
thus entailed must not be used as an excuse 
tor drift, 


Report From LEBANON 

The first report of the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon falls to con- 
firm—but at the same time it does not de- 
stroy—the Lebanese Government's charges 
that the current rebellion is being helped 
by large-scale infiltration from Syria. 

The observers, consisting of about 100 
trained military personnel from no less than 
11 U. N. countries, have not been able to 
determine whether any of the armed opposi- 
tion to the Government has in fact infiltrated 
from the outside, “There is little doubt, 
however,” says the report, “that the vast ma- 
jority [of rebels] was in any case composed 
of Lebanese.” But two paragraphs later the 
report goes on to note that “observer teams 
have on occasion experienced diMculty in 
penetrating  opposition-held territory.” 
After listing 4 or 5 such places, it adds: “In 
all instances the observer teams appear to 
have touched upon sensitive spots which are 
in areas claimed by Government sources to 
be supply and infiltration routes.” 
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In other words, the obseryers haven't seen 
much infiltration, but they haven't yet been 
able to carry out any observation at all of 
certain potentially important routes for in- 
filtration. Furthermore, the obserying by 
ground and air patrol is thus far accom- 
plished mainly during daylight hours. The 
report is thus highly inconclusive; yet it 
leaves the strong inference that the alleged 
infiltration isn't nearly so serious as the 
Lebanese Government constantly says it is, 
and it tends to reinforce U. N. Secretary 
General Hammarskjold in publicly playing 
down the- international aspects of the Leb- 
anese rebellion. 

Mr, Hammarskjold is clearly staking every- 
thing on the belief that the Lebanese Goy- 
ernment can and must cope with this re- 
bellion by itself. It is indisputably true 
that—at least until the last few days—the 
Lebanese Army has not undertaken a serious 
campaign against the rebels, Various rea- 
sons for this strange lack of performance 
haye been suggested, including the possibil- 
ity that the army's commander aspires to 
the presidency himself when the election is 
held later this month. Whether or not there 
has been massive infiJtration from the out- 
side—and all the reports prior to that of 
the Observation Group have been insistent 
that there has been—there is obviously deep- 
seated political unrest within the country it- 
self. To this extent Mr. Hammarskjold's 
dictum is correct that “only Lebanon can 
save Lebanon.“ 

The problem, unfortunately, does not stop 
there; for if Lebanon falls, what remains of 
Western democratic influence throughout 
the Arab world will be shattered. So Leb- 
anon does present an international as well 
as a strictly domestic problem. We hope 
Mr, Hammarskjold is right in believing that 
the Lebanese can solve their own crisis. 
Surely the strongest persuasion should be 
exercised on the Chamoun government to do 
so, Perhaps the situation will be materially 
eased after the election. But if this guess 
is wrong, and if the United Arab Republic 
commences or recommences or, increases its 


pressures, the situation could become intol-, 
erabl 


è. 

Creation of a new U. N. emergency force 
admittedly presents almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties under present circumstances, but 
consideration of it should not therefore be 
dismissed, for it might yet become neces- 
sary. Establishment of a permanent U. N. 
security force for such occasions is even 
further off and perhaps even more unreal- 
istic; but this would not be the first instance 
of accom) the impossible when a 
crisis of the times demanded it, 


College Cost Bills Warrant Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New Orleans Item of July 9, 1958: 

COLLEGE Cost BILLS WARRANT STUDY 

Two bills to help ease the financial burden 
of college education are now being consid- 
ered by a House committee in Washington. 

Both of these measures would allow par- 
ents to deduct from thelr income tax 30 
percent of college tuition paid for an off- 
spring's education. 

The two bills were authored by Representa- 
tive Hare Bocas, of New Orleans (H. R. 1064), 
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and Representative EUGENE J. McCartuy, of 
Minnesota (H. R. 765). 

Proponents of the tax credit plan point out 
that if either of the bills is there 
should be less demand for student aid on the 
colleges and universities themselves. This 
would mean, proponents say, that more of a 
college's funds could be applied to faculty 
salaries, building programs, laboratory fa- 
cilities, and other vital needs. 

The plan proposed under these two bills 
has been endorsed by the Association of State. 
Universities, the Association of American Col- 
leges, the American Council on Education, 
and the American Alumni Councll. 

The President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School has. recommended 
that the Federal revenue laws be revised in 
ways that will permit deductions or credits 
on income-tax returns by students, thelr par- 
ents, and other who contribute to meeting 
the expenditures Incurred in obtaining for- 
mal education heyond the high school, 

In a growing number of cases, both stu- 
dents and schools of higher learning are 
caught up in the rising spiral of costs. It 18 
a problem bearing directly on the immedi- 
ate—and long-range—future of this Nation. 

The two bills now before the House Ways 
and Means Committee may contain at least 
a partial solution. They deserve serious 
study by every Member of Congress. 


Expanded Government Capital Key to 
United States Economic Recovery 


“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I am pleased to include an interesting 
article by Mr. Solomon Barkin, director 
of research for the Textile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO: 

EXPANDED GOVERNMENT CAPITAL Kry To 
UNITED STATES ECONOMIC Recovery 


(By Solomon Barkin) 


The current recession marks the end of 
an era of capital expansion by both industry 
and the consumer which will not be easily 
corrected, Unless the public and Govern- 
ment recognize its peculiar characteristics, 
the remedies will not be adequately effective. 

Many have characterized the economic 
slowdown as having been caused by the 
exhaustion of an investment boom. Con- 
sumers have already filled their garages with 
cars and their homes with mechanical de- 
vices, Industry has constructed new fac- 
tories. Commercial buildings have been 
multiplied at an unprecedented rate. These 
trends were widely heralded. But the an- 
alysts have not always designed their solu- 
tions to fit the facts of the aftermath. 

The national administration, Bernard 
Baruch, and other economic diehards are 
living by older economic maxims. They are 
still hoping that the depression will correct 
itself. They are fondly examining each new 
report to find evidence of the upturn. Op- 
timism has been expressed even where no 
Justification for it existed. 

WEAK NOSTRUMS 

They hope that the overabundant tnven- 
tories will gradually shrink so that new 
buying will be begun. The action of the 
Federal Reserve Board, they suggest, will 
release larger pools of funds and thus lower 
interest rates which will lead to new bor- 
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rowing and investment. More liberal terms 
for housing should encourage new home pur- 
chases and put the building industry in the 
vanguard of the business upswing. These 
conservatives find no reason for distinguish- 
ing this recession from other economic slow- 
downs. They refuse to look for the weak- 
nesses in their own nostrums. 

Actually, no two depressions are alike. 
The most obvious distinguishing character- 
istic of this one is that the cost of Lying 
has been rising right along though business 
activity and consumer demand are declining- 
If we date the beginning of the- current 
economic prostration from August 1957, we 
find that by March 1958 the cost of living 
had increased by 2 percent. Wholesale prices 
have not stopped rising, though the prices 
of goods other than farm products and foods 
have been relatively stabilized for a whole 
year. There have been no general price cuts 
in the capital goods industry. Individual 
companies have issued price lists showing 
higher charges, 

The continuing rise in these prices of con- 
sumer durable goods early in 1957 brought 
a halt to the expanding consumption of these 
commodities and presaged the ultimate col- 
lapse of the boom. The failure of companies 
to reduce these excessive prices in the cur- 
rent depression is delaying recovery now. 
Though basic industries are operating at less 
than 50 percent of capacity, they are now 
generally reporting profits. Their break-even 
points have been set so low that they can 
make profits in a depression and extraor- 
dinary returns during periods of higher ac- 
tivity. Only exorbitantly high prices could 
assure such yields, . 

With the repeal of the excess-profits tax, 


in 1953, the introduction of accelerated de- 


preciation allowances under the corporate 
income tax law and the growth in govern- 
ment purchases, industry expanded its in- 
dustrial capacity bringing on the recent in- 
dustrial investment boom. 

As a result, the overlapping demands for 
money created a shortage of capital, thereby 
slowing down the flow of funds for housing: 
and then limited the growth of credit for 
consumer installment buying. But the steam 
had been gotten up for industrial and com- 
mercial expansion and the boom continued 
through the year of 1957. 

The expansion of construction and the 
increase in the demand for new machinery 
funneled moneys into these areas and led to 
the shortage of funds. Interest rates were 
raised by banks. The Federal Reserve bank 
aggravated this situation by its policies of 
tax, a drop in the rate of personal saving 
and a liberal credit policy for home construc- 
tion at the end of 1953 and through 1954. 
an impressive increase in demand occ 
for consumer durables, particularly automo- 
biles and homes, 

The outstanding phenomenon of our cur- 
rent economic society is the overriding power 
of big business to enforce its price and pro- 
duction policies irrespective of their effect on 
the economy. ‘They forced higher prices 
during the boom period, rationalizing each 
increase as a price hoist necessitated by wage 
increases. 

But, in more technical discussions, they 
explained that these higher prices were 
needed to finance their capital expansion. 
They popularized a new financial philosophy: 
namely, that each business must set prices 
high enough to enable it to pay for its ow? 
growth without resort to the capital market 
or banks or the stockholders’ own coffers. 
Before these high prices dried up buying 
power they generated a wave of capital 
expansion which created a superfluity of 


private industrial capacity. 
‘The investment boom was fed, at first, bY 
the great backlog of demand remaining from 


the lean years of the thirties and the war 
period. A spurt in private industrial con- 
struction occurred immediately after the war. 
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But the Korean episode diverted activity 
again to war needs, Under the impetus of a 
new upswing in consumer buying, induced in 
part by a cut in personal income rulsing its 
rates and curtailing credit. It tried to halt 
the Inflation resulting from the surge in in- 
vestment through the control of credit. 

The Government could have been more 
Successful by directly limiting the programs 
for private, as it did for public, capital ex- 
pansion., But our conservative administra- 
tion preferred to limit itself to indirect con- 
trols. through monetary policy. 

The inflationary process, of course, was 
further aggravated by other incidents, in- 
cluding the Suez crisis which provided many 
businessmen with an opportunity for fur- 
ther price hikes. 

The result of this investment upsurge was 
an increase in expenditures for business and 
Plant investment from an annual rate of 
$25.7. billion in the first quarter of 1955 to 
$35 billion and $37 billion in 1956 and 1957. 
This expansion produced much new indus- 
trial capacity which cannot be easily ab- 
sorbed and which will impede new Inyest- 
ment in the years ahead. 

The automobile industry now has the ca- 
Pacity to produce almost 10 million cars, des- 
pite the liquidation of many smaller auto- 
Mobile companies and many parts plants. 
With automobile consumption likely to be 
less than 5 million this year and a potential 
annual need for new cars well below the in- 
dicated capacity, further plant and company 
liquidations appear inevitable. New growth 
is improbable in this area. 2 

The same general story of overexpansion 
can be outlined for most consumer durable 
foods. ‘The vice president of the consumer 

roducts group of the Westinghouse Electric 

rp. declared on March 27 that this in- 
dustry must reconcile itself to the fact that 
future demand will not equal the manu- 
Jacturers' capacity to produce. He con- 
cluded that “we must consider that today’s 
Market is normal.“ 

The same judgment has been reached by 
the farm machinery industry. A recent ar- 
ticle‘ in the Journal of Commerce concludes 
that the farm machinery industry has more 
capacity than it needs (or is likely) to need 
for the foreseeable future. 

The process of attrition now evident in 
the consumer durable goods field has been 
observable in other industries, such as tex- 
tiles, for some time. What is important 
about this new period of overexpansion is 
that it now is centered in the vast areas of 
American industry which provided the major 
Stimulus for private industrial expansion 
during the last 10 years. A new upswing in 
investment will depend upon the appear- 
ance of completely new products and lower 
Prices. These are not immediately in the 
offing. Real economic recovery is not likely 
to be supported during the next 2 years by 
the demand for new capacity. 

As significant a brake upon the economy 
is the vast change in military procurement 
policy which occurred concurrently with the 
Collapse of he private domestic and indus- 
trial investment’ boom. The military had 
hitherto followed the policy of building up 
Great stockpiles of weapons in order to be 
Prepared for the enemy. It also required 
large numbers of standby plants and equip- 
ment for emergency use. 

ARMS BTOCKPILES DROPPED 


The substitution of atomic and missile 
and electronic equipment airplanes has 
meant a radical change. Instead of needing 
huge reseryes of war materials, our arsenal 
now demands limited quantities of complex 
Precise instruments. Stockpiles of war må- 
terials are being eliminated. Weapons are 
now moying from the manufacturer direct 
to the user, from the contractor to the 
launching site. Older weapons, such as alr- 
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planes, are being abandoned for newer 
weapons. Standby plants are being vacated. 
Vast amounts of materials and machine tools 
are being declared surplus and released to 
the market for general sale. We therefore 
have a new industrial superfluity, created 
not only by industrial expansion but by 
change in military procurement policy. 

A new surge in investment cannot be ex- 
pected to appear at an éarly date from pri- 
vate consumer or industrial sources. The 
extension of unemployment insurance will 
help flatten out the recession and retard 
any deepening. A temporary tax cut will 
provide buying power to accelerate the sale 
of inventories and stimulate new ordering, 
but will not sustain a complete recovery, 
The great need is for a new economic force 
which will stimulate construction and capi- 
tal goods expansion. The source is unlikely 
to be the consumer or private industry, Our 
final resort is the Government. 

Government capital investment provides 
the proper offset to the drop in private in- 
vestment. Besides performing this vital 
function of restoring our economic activity 
and stopping the current waste of man and 
capital, the unnecessary and unavoidable 
suffering and demoralization of unemploy- 
ment and the loss of prestige in our strug- 
gle with the competitive Communist world, 
it will satisfy basic needs which have been 
begging for attention for more than two 
decades. 


Public facilities and services in this cbun- 


try have been woefully neglected. They are 
in great need of repair and expansion. 

Bills have been considered by Congress for 
school construction, road and highway bulld- 
ing, home construction, stimulation of the 
completion of thousands of local facilities, 
redevelopment of distressed urban and rural 
areas, construction of hospital and medical 
bulldings, leveling of the blighted and slum 
areas in cities, improvement of our railroad 
and airplane facilities and many other proj- 
ects. They all cry for immediate attention. 
They have been sidetracked in the war pe- 
riods and years of active private construc- 
tion. Now is the time to begin large-scale 
public projects. 

CONCLUSION 


The current recession has-hit this country 
unevenly. It has primarily affected the 
manufacturing industries producing con- 
sumer durables and the capital goods in- 
dustries. As a result, the rate of unemploy- 
ment has been highest among adult male 


heads of families. Workers in industries 


who had been working steadily are now un- 
employed. Recovery is being impeded by 
the high prices which these hard goods 
manufacturers have imposed upon the eton- 
omy. 

Restoration of a full employment economy 
is unlikely unless we stimulate Government 
capital expansion needed to complete those 
projects which have been neglected during 
the last 30 years. A temporary tax cut will 
help sustain only a slightly higher rate of 
employment than we have now. Inventory 
replacement will provide us with a tem- 
porary stimulus In the next few months. 
But no immediate force in the private econ- 
omy is available to help restore full employ- 
ment. It must come from governmental 
investment activities. The full range of 
currently considered bills for governmental 
investments must be passed in order to bring 
full recovery. 

To curb inflation in our next era of high 
employment and to prevent the hew upturn 
from spending itself quickly and catapult- 
ing us into a new depression, the Federal 
Government must be provided with the 
powers to inquire into the justification of 
price increases by monopolistic industries 
and enjoin them when they are not in the 
public interest. 
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Regulaticn of Commissions Oldest Prob- 
lem in Insurance Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following informa- 
tive address given by C. Joseph Danahy 
before the Eastern Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters Institute at 
the University of Connecticut on June 
11, 1958: Mr. Danahy is a well-known 
New York authority on insurance law 
and in this address he discusses in de- 
tail a perennial problem of the insur- 
ance business—the regulation of com- 
missions: 

REGULATION OF COMMISSIONS OLDEST PROB- 
LEM IN INSURANCE BUSINESS 


(An address by C. Joseph Danahy before the 
Eastern Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters Institute at the University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., June 11, 
1958) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the East- 
ern Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers Institute, when I accepted this 
Invitation it was with the understanding 
that any thoughts expressed by me would 
represent my own thinking and would not 
necessarily represent the thinking of any 
association or associations which I have the 
honor to represent. Š 

The problem of regulation of commis- 
sions is à personal one, In fact, it has 
been characterized by one of the best minds 
in the industry as the oldest problem in the 
insurance business, Our. commentator 
made the following observation in report- 
ing a meeting of insurance agents held in 
the city of Chicago and I quote: “There was 
a long controversy as to how the agents 
should organize; and whether an associa- 
tion, if established, should be built along 
labor union lines and accomplish its end by 
real fighting, or whether it should be an 
organization that would seek to cooperate 
with the companies in bringing about more 
satisfactory conditions. The main subjects 
that brought the agents to a common plat- 
form were; overhead writing, brokerage un- 
fairness, rate cutting, indiscriminate com- 
mission payments, rating of business by 
outsiders, discrimination here and there,” 

The significance of this commentary is 
that while it sounds like a report of a con- 
temporary meeting of producers, in reality 
it refers to a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents held on Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, some 62 years ago. Thus, 
it can be truly said that this is a perennial 
probiem. 

In my discussion I am Umiting my re- 
marks to the property and casualty fields, 
As you undoubtedly know, in other fields, 
especially life insurance, there is consider- 
able regulation of commissions running all 
the way from Jabor unions organized by in- 
dustrial agents who bargain collectively, to 
codes of ethical practices which contain de- 
tailed schedules of commissions and fees to 
be paid for the sale of group, life, and annu- 
ity contracts; to unions, union management, 
and welfare funds, This code was adopted 
by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in December 1957 and was 
recently promulgated by the Insurance De- 
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partment of the State of New York under 
its rulemaking power. 

This talk will also be limited to regular 
commissions paid to agents and brokers for 
the procurement of business and will not 
treat any of the other types of commissions 
In vogue in the Insurance industry and rec- 
ognized by the regulatory powers, such as 
countersigning commission, overwriting 
commission, contingent or profit commis- 
sion, reinsurance commission, management 
commission, intermediary commission, coin- 
surance commission, reinsurance contingent 
commission, 

Wulle this problem is a perennial one it 
has become more acute since the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the 
South Eastern Underwriters Assoctation case 
(322 U. S. 535). The industry is fully 
familiar with the history of the attempts to 
solve this problem prior to the South East- 
ern Underwriters Association decision. 
However, since the South Eastern Under- 
writers Association decision and the enact- 
ment of Public Law 15 and the decision of 
Attorney General Goldstein of the State ot 
New York and the interpretation put on 
these changes In the law by the then super- 
intendent of insurance of the State of New 
York, Robert E. Dineen, much thought and 
effort has been expended on this problem 
by various segments of the-industry. How- 
ever, it is only fair to say that a certain 
paralysis has set in, insofar as action is 
concerned. It is my intention to discuss 
the legal and practical aspects of this prob- 
lem within the framework of the basic law 
governing insurance in the United States of 
America. As you know the South Eastern 
Underwriters Association case held that in- 
surance is interstate commerce and that the 
Federal law of interstate commerce is appli- 
cable to insurance: A concise statement of 
the philosophy of the Federal law of com- 
merce was made in a speech by Victor R. 
Hansen, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of Antitrust Division, United States 
Department of Justice, at a forum con- 
ducted by the Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion at Dallas, Tex., on May 27, 1958, and I 
quote: 

“The philosophy of our society is based on 
the great American principle of limited 
power. It not only is the cornerstone of 
our system of government, but is the cor- 
nerstone of American business. It not only 
applies to every segment of American socl- 
ety, but it applies to each and every indi- 
vidual as well. When economic power is 
concentrated in the hands of a few, our 
liberty is endangered. 

“It is a fundamental belief of our coun- 
try that a dynamic and free democracy rests 
secure only on the foundation of a free 
economy. Our country long ago decided 
that it wants to have and maintain our sys- 
tem of free competitive enterprise—a system 
which a majority of our citizens have judged 
most likely to insure economic strength 
which is essential to political democracy. 
Our system of free competitive enterprise 
means a system which, as nearly as may 
be, guarantees to every citizen the right 
to engage in whatever business he chooses, 
and to conduct his business in the way he 
desires, It means freedom of access to the 
marketplace, freedom for both buyers and 
sellers to trade in a market which is not 
controlied or rigged by private groups in 
their own self-interest. Competition is the 
key to the preservation of this type of free- 
dom. Goods must stand the cold test of 
competition, and the public, acting through 
the market's: impersonal Judgment, will al- 
locate the Nation’s resources and thus di- 
rect the course its economic development 
will take.“ 

It is true that the basic law of inter- 
atate commerce in so far as the insurance 
industry is concerned is modified to the ex- 
tent set forth in the McCarran Act or Pub- 
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Me Law 15. While the McCarran Act is con- 
tinuslly being referred to in the insurance 
industry publications, it is seldom set forth, 
eyen though it ls quite brief and its language 
is quite clear. This act, which is contained 
in United States Code annotated sections 
1011 to 1015 reads as follows; 

“Section 1. That the Congress hereby de- 
clares that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the busi- 
ness of insurance is in the public interest, 
and that silence on the part of the Congress 
shall not be construed to impose any bar- 
rier to the regulation or taxation of such 
busi@ess by the several States. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall be sub- 
ject to the laws of the several States which 
relate to the regulation of taxation of such 
business. 

“(b) No act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State for the purpose of 
regulating the business of insurance, or 
which imposes a fee or tax upon such busi- 
ness, unless such act specifically relates 
to the business of insurance: Provided, That 
after June 30, 1948, the act of July 2, 1890, 
as amended, known as the Clayton Act, and 
the act of September 26, 1914, known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as amended 
shall be applicable to the business of in- 
surance It not regulated by State law. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Until June 30, 1948, the act 
of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the 
Sherman Act, and the act of October 15, 
1914, as amended, known ‘as the Clayton 
Act, and the act of September 26, 1914, 
known as the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as amended, and the act of June 19, 
1936, known as the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
discrimination Act, shall not apply to the 
business of insurance or to acts in the con- 
duct thereof. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this act shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable 
to any agreement to boycott, coerce, or in- 
timidate, or act of boycott, coercion, or in- 
timidation. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to effect in any manner 
the application to the business of insurance 
of the act of July 5, 1935, as amended, known 
as the National Labor Relations Act, or the 
act of June 25, 1938, as amended, known 
as the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 or 
the act of June 5, 1920, known as the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920. 

“Sec. 5. As used in this act, the term 
‘State’ includes. the several States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Fe of Co- 
lumbia, 

“Sec. 6. If any provision of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstances, shall be held invalid, 
the remainder of the act, and the applica- 
tion of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected.” 

In a booklet prepared by the insurance de- 
partment of the State of New York, in the 
year 1949, the then superintendent of in- 
surance of the State of New York, Robert E. 
Dineen, in referring to the South Eastern 
Underwriters Association decision, the en- 
actment of Public Law 15, the opinion of the 
Attorney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein, and 
the amendment by the Legislature of the 
State of New York of the Donnelly Act (the 
New York State Antitrust Act) to include in- 
surance, made the following statement; 

“Prior to these developments, there was 
no prohibition, either State or Federal, in 
New York State against agreements among 
competitors in the insurance business to fix 
and maintain commission rates on a con- 
certed basis. These developments reversed 
the situation because, under the Sherman 
antitrust law—and, for that matter, the Don- 
nelly Act—concerted price fixing among com- 
petitors, reasonable or unreasonable, is 
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banned, and this applies to parts of a price, 
such as agents’ and brokers’ commissions, 
just as much as it does to the entire price. 
(U. S. v. Socony Vacuum Oil Co. (310 U. 8. 
150, 221-223); U. S. v. Bausch & Lomb Co, 
(321 U. S. 707, 720); Sugar Institute, Inc. v. 
U. S. (297 U. S. 553)). 

To sum it up, what was legal in New 
York—or at least not prohibited prior to this 
4-year period—became illegal thereafter, un- 
less, of course, the activities were regulated 
under article VII—the rating law. If New 
York had not enacted the amendment to the 
Donnelly Act, we nevertheless would have 
been confronted with the identical questions 
under the Sherman Act, with this difference: 
Instead of having the questions considered 
at home by the attorney general of the State 
of New York, a public officer elected by and 
accountable to the citizens of our State, they 
would have been considered in Washington 
by the Attorney General of the United States, 
in his capacity as Chief of the Department 
of Justice.“ 

The then Superintendent of Insurance 
Mr, Dineen also set forth the applicable legal 
principles insofar as. commissions are con- 
cerned and I quote: 

“It is necessary at the outset to lay a 
foundation for the discussion by summariz- 
ing relevant rules and principles of law. 

“(1) The Sherman antitrust law (which, 
under the terms of Public Law 15, will be 
applicable to the business of insurance after 
June 30, 1948, to the extent that it is not 
regulated by State.law) provides that every 
contract, combination or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade is illegal and that every 
person who fmonopolizes or attempts to 
monopolize any part of the bustness shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“Here are the remedies provided by the 
Sherman Act: 

“(a) United States district attorneys 
under the direction of the Attorney General 
are authorized to institute proceedings in 
the district courts of the United States to 
prevent and restrain violations (15 U. S. C. A. 
sec, 4). 

“(b) Any person, firm, or corporation 
threatened with loss or damage by a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws may sue for and 
have injunctive relief in the United States 
courts (15 U. S. C. A. sec. 26). 

(c) Any person injured in his business or 
property by any violation of the antitrust 
laws may sue in the district courts of the 
United States and recover threefold the dam- 
ages sustained and the costs of suit includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney's fee (15 U. S. C. A. 
sec. 15). 

“(d) Criminal prosecutions may be in- 
stituted by the several district attorneys of 
the United States under the direction of the 
Attorney General. In case of conviction, 
fines or penalties of not exceeding $5,000 or 
imprisonment not exceeding 1 year, or both, 
for each offense may be imposed against 
individuals, and, where the defendant is a 
corporation, against individual directors, 
Officers or agents who have authorized, 
ordered or done any of the Illegal acts (15 
U, S. O. A. secs, 2, 24). 

“(2) The Federal Trade Commission Act, 
likewise applicable to the business of insur- 
ance after June 30, 1948, to the extent not 
regulated by State law, prohibits unfair 
methods of competition and unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices.. That law was de- 
signed to supplement the Sherman antitrust 
law; and, while it does not specifically men- 
tion restraint of trade or monopoly, the 
courts in interpreting it have held that its 
provisions were designed to prevent restraints 
of trade or monopoly in their inciplency® as 
well as those wihch haye ioe an accom- 
plished fact. 

“(3) In Public Law 15 Congress provided 
that nothing in that statute shall render the 
Sherman Act inapplicable to any agreement 
to boycott, coerce, or intimidate, or act of 
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boycott, coercion, or intimidation. Thus, no 
matter what laws a State passes, It cannot 
oust the Sherman Act from applying to the 
business of insurance insofar as such acts 
or agreements are concerned. The remedies 
and penalties summarized in paragraph (1) 
apply equally to boycott, coercion, or intimi- 
Unt lon. 

4) At the lest session the New York State 
Legislature passed an amendment to our 
State antitrust law, the Donnelly Act, mak- 
ing it applicable to the business of insurance, 
and also a so-called baby“ Trade Act pat- 
terned in many respects after the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. The amendment to 
the Donnelly Act excludes, as it should, the 
Customary concerted activities in the field 
of ratemaking which are covered by our rat- 
ing law. 

“The Sherman antitrust law and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act do not by their 
terms mention boycott, coercion, or intimi- 
dation. Those are tools which are used to 
Testrain trade and create monopolies, The 
Prohibitions of the two statutes are broad 
enough to include them without mention- 
ing them by name. The same is true of the 
Donnelly Act and the new “baby” Trade Act, 
Therefore, boycott, coercion, and intimida- 
tion in the field of insurance are now pro- 
hibited by our State law as well as by the 
Federal law, and the attorney general of 
the State of New York is empowered to deal 
With them through the courts under our 
Donnelly Act just as the superintendent of 
insurance is empowered to deal with them 
administratively under our new baby Trade 
Act. The Donnelly Act contains no counter- 
part of the Sherman Act authorizing actions 
for treble damages by aggrieved individuals, 
but in enacting the new legislation the leg- 
islature did not extinguish the right to 
bring a common-law action for damages by 
any injured person. The intent Is clear; 
our legislature sought to provide a choice of 
Temedies at the State level just as Congress 
el ge a choice of remedies at the Federal 
evel." 

It is significant that since the publica- 
tion of these official opinions by the super- 
intendent of insurance of the State of New 
York in 1949 that no new legislation has been 
added on this subject nor has the validity of 
these opinions been attacked by any seg- 
ment of the insurance industry in the courts. 

It is clear from what has already been 
said that any unilateral action by more than 
1 company or by more than 1 producer 
is Illegal and in violation of both the Fed- 
eral and State laws on the subject. In 
Other words, any concerted action to fix 
Commissions in the absence of State regula- 
tory legislation is ilegal and would leave 
the parties who acted in concert subject. to 
the various penalties enumerated by Super- 
intendent Dineen, This leads to the ques- 
tion as to the practical results of competi- 
‘tion in the commission field. The American 
agency system was born of necessity and 
Competition and grew, developed, and 
flourished during a period of our history 
When the doctrine of laissez faire, or free or 
Unrestricted private enterprise was the ac- 
cepted order of the day. It is therefore only 
fair to say that the American agency system 
has more than justified its existence. In no 
Other business are producers called upon to 
Justify their existence from time to time, 
as they are in the insurance industry. Con- 
aider that in the State of New York there 
are some 250 licensed insurers authorized to 

ct property and casualty business, vir- 
tually none of whom have any sales force of 
their own to sell their product. It does not 
take much imagination, nor is it necessary to 
be an accountant or statistician to realize 
that if the American agency system, as we 
know it, did not exist and each and every- 
One of these 250 insurers had to develop its 
Own sales force, that the cost of acquisition 
Of insurance business would be many times 
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what it now ts. Therefore, it Is not only 
fair and equitable but it Is also absolutely 
necessary if the insurance industry is to con- 
tinue to function, as we know ft, to start 
out with the premise that the producer, be 
be broker or agent, is entitled to a fair and 
reasonable compensation. Without the 
broker or agent the great majority of the 250 
insurance companies licensed to do a prop- 
erty and casualty business in the State of 
New-York could not survive. Not alone the 
insurance companies but the general pub- 
lic shares in the benefit of the relatively 
low cost of producing, selling, and seryicing 
insurance within the framework of the 
American agency system. It should be re- 
membered that with the exception of work- 
men's compensation insurance and other 
recent compulsory insurance that all of the 
balance of the products of the insurance in- 
dustry has been sold to the public by the 
producers. The producer has been and is 
huckster, pitchman and motivation research 
analyst, counselor and serviceman for the in- 
dustry, and the insurance buying public. He 
has created the desire or demand for the 
product. While the rating laws of the various 
States contain provisions to the effect that 
stock companies are entitled to a reasonable 
profit, there is no analagous declaration of 
public policy in the laws of the various 
States to the effect that producers are en- 
titled to a fair and reasonable compensation 
for their services. The provisions now in the 
law to the effect that stock companies are 
entitled to reasonable profit factor does not 
mean that the State is guaranteeing the 
stock companies a profit, nor does it mean 
that the public must buy its insurance from 
stock companies. It merely means that if 
the public chooses to buy its insurance from 
stock companies that a reasonable profit 
factor for the stockholders must be included. 
Likewise a declaration of public policy that 
agents and brokers are entitled to a fair and 
reasonable compensation would not mean 
that the State was guaranteeing agents and 
brokers compensation but would only mean 
that if insurance carriers sold their product 
through the American agency system that 
a fair and reasonable compensation would be 
paid to the agents and brokers, 

Since 1949 to date, a period of approxi- 
mately one decade, commissions have not 
been regulated by law. Competition has 
been the order of the day and the free- 
dom of contract guaranteed by both the 
Federal and State constitutions, has been 
unimpaired, It is difficult to evaluate how 
well the lack of regulation has worked. 
While almost everyone in the industry has 
registered some minor complaints, the fact 
that nothing concrete has been done to sub- 
stitute regulation in place of competition, 
in and of itself speaks volumes, 

“To regulate or not to regulate” that 18 
the question which the industry Is asking 
itself today. It is a fair statement to say 
that no appreciable segment of the Indus- 
try, whether in company ranks or In the 
producer ranks, welcome complete State 
regulation of commissions, Most of the so- 
lutions which have been suggested would 
try to set up self-regulation by the indus- 
try in Heu of State regulation by a public 
official, That raises the question, is there a 
middle ground, or third solution to this 
problem? Is it possible to work out a so- 
lution which would avold the Scylla of no 
regulation and the Charybdis of regulation 
by the State? 

It is submitted that any form of self reg- 
ulation would have to fit in with the basic 
law of insurance in the United States today. 
Many suggestions have been made to permit 
concerted action or to permit consultation 
between producers and companies. 

It the industry seeks to follow a middie 
course it Is very important that the provi- 
sions of the proposed legislation be care- 
fully scrutinized so that the rights of pro- 
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ducers would be properly protected and also 
the rights of the general public. Any plan 
of self-regulation would have to ultimately 
place control or supervision in a public offi- 
cial, otherwise the legislation would be un- 
constitutional in violation of the suprem- 
acy clause of the United States Constitution. 
Attempts to permit a service organization to 
regulate commissions haye been proposed 
on many occasions. Here again the booklet 
heretofore referred to prepared by the In- 
surance Department of the State of New 
York during the administration of Robert E, 
Dineen in 1949 pinpoints the problem and 
I quote: 

“One producer, familiar with New York's 
unsuccessful efforts between 1911 (ch. 460 
laws of 1911) and 1922 (ch. 660, laws of 
1922) to regulate rating organizations with- 
out regulating rates, asked what he called 
the 804 question: ‘If organizations which 
make rates cannot be regulated without 
regulating the rates which they make, how 
can organizations which fix commissions be 
regulated without regulating the commis- 
sions which they fx?!“ 

In other words, any self-regulatory plan 
which did not protect the public interest 
by some review or veto vested in the super- 
intendent of insurance, representing the 
public would unquestionably be unconsti- 
tutional. On the other hand, the granting 
of any such power, no matter how vague 
or slight, may result in complete State con- 
trol of commissions, Witness the recent 
promulgation of the code of ethical prac- 
tices containing detailed schedule of com- 
missions on group life insurance which was 
promulgated by the superintendent of in- 
surance of the State of New York under 
the rules making power conferred upon him 
by statute, While a so-called middle ground 
or self-regulation makes a strong appeal in 
theory, it is very dificult to get any una- 
nimity of opinion among the various seg- 
ments of the industry in support of any 
specific self-regulatory plan. Human nature 
being what it is, no one objects to regulat- 
ing the other fellow but everyone dislikes 
to be regulated himself. This observation 
is not made in any spirit of cynicism. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature and 
the very livelihood of the producers are at 
stake in any plan to regulate commissions. 

Several attempts have been made in the 
State of New York to bring about legisla- 
tion in support of a self-regulatory plan. A 
bill generally referred to as the Rosensweig 
bill, and sponsored by the late Charles 8. 
Rosensweig, has been introduced in several 
sessions of the New York Legislature during 
the past several years, Another bill, which 
is sponsored by a former president of a 
large producer group, seeks to accomplish 
the same object but by entirely different 
means, The purpose which these bills seek 
to accomplish, 1. e,, self-regulation of com- 
missions after consultation and voluntary 
action on the part of company and pro- 
ducer groups is a salutary one. However, 
as another very dear friend of mine in the 
producer ranks, Alex Goldberg, well-known 
columnist for the Insurance Advocate, puts 
it, “In principle there ought to be some 
means of permitting producers and com- 
panies to act in concert in negotiating com- 
mission agreements, obviously because of 
the South Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion decision and the McCarrant Act, it is 
fundamental that the product of such ne- - 
gotiations, whether it be positive or nega- 
tive, will of necessity be subject to the ap- 
proval or disapproval of some duly consti- 
tuted regulatory authority. Therefore, once 
we lay aside discussions dealing with the 
theory and principles, we run head on into 
reality.” 

The producer groups themselyes are com- 
posed of large city agencies and large broker- 
age organizations which maintain extensive 
to service and to help underwrite 


risk. In fact, some of the largest of the 
producers perform many of the functions 
of an insurance company. Then you have 
the medium sized brokers and agents who 
represent the great middle class, medium 
volume producer in the industry. At the 
lower level you haye part time broker or 
agent who is engaged in some other activ- 
ity and is merely handling insurance as a 
side line with varying degrees of efficiency, 
competency and service. 

Needless to say with such diversity among 
the producers you run into hopeless dis- 
agreements and overwhelming resistance 
from within the producers own ranks as to 
what type, if any, self regulatory plan should 
be enacted. Likewise, among the companies 
there is no unanimity of opinion on this 
subject. When so many of the contracting 
parties cannot agree even among them- 
selves, there is very little hope of reaching 
a mutual agreement between producers on 
one side and the companies on the other. 

The human tendency to resist control Is 
the rock which shipwrecks the good ship 
self regulation. 

In conclusion I go back to the message of 
Superintendent Dineen in 1949 wherein he 
suggested that more time be allowed for 
further study of this problem. To me the 
most significant fact is that in the last 10 
years the industry has not come forward with 
any plan to regulate commissions which is 
acceptable to the various segments of the 
industry. This fact alone, when. pondered 
over, is a strong argument in favor of no 
regulation and in support of competition and 
freedom of contract. 

Ten years ago fears of commission wars 
were freely expressed and predicted. These 
fears have been proven baseless as no com- 
mission wars have developed during the past 
decade, Until a new regulatory, plan, which 
would be acceptable to the various seg- 
ments of the industry, has evolved, it seems 
that competition and freedom of contract 
will continue to be the order of the day. 

I will close with an old adage of the com- 
mon law over which it will be well to ponder 
in considering any proposed legislation on 
this subject. . 

“Whoever hath authority to interpret any 
written or spoken laws, it is He who is truly 
the Law Giver to all intents and purposes 
and not the person who first wrote or spoke 
them.“ > 


Mrs. Audra Francis, of Saginaw, Elected 
President of Zonta International 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to tell the 
Members of the House of an honor 
which has been bestowed upon one of 
my constituents. While meeting for 
their national convention in New York 
City on June 22, 1958, the members of 
Zonta International elected Mrs. Audra 
Francis, of Saginaw, Mich., as their new 
national president. 

Zonta, which is an international serv- 
ice organization of women executives, 
has selected a well-qualified leader. 
Mrs. Francis has served the city of Sag- 
inaw as the only woman member of the 
city council. She has led the fight for 
improved recreational facilities in this 
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city of 100,000. Mrs. Francis has been 
a leader of many community projects 
and has always been willing to give gen- 
erously of her time and endless talents 
for the improvement of her community. 
Zonta has selected a president who is a 
willing follower and an excellent leader. 

I know that Zonta will grow and pros- 
per during Mrs. Francis’ term as presi- 
dent, and that under her leadership 
they will be able to make a tremendous 
contribution to the progress and welfare 
of our Nation. 


Statement of Hon. Robert W. Hemphill 
in Opposition to Civil Rights Legisla- 


tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement made by 
my distinguished colleague before the 
Judiciary Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, today on civil rights, Hon. 
ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, UNITED 
STATES CONGRESSMAN, FIFTH SOUTH CARO- 
LINA CONGRESSIONAL District, BEFORE Ju- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, JULY 10, 1958, IN OPPOSITION 
TO THE CIvIL-RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I want to first thank the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee for al- 
lowing me the privilege of coming before 
you today, and his staff for their courtesy in 
arranging this appointment. I have always 
found the chairman to be most courteous 
and accommodating, and I deeply appreciate 
that, especially since I am opposed to the 
enactment of H. R. 10672 and any other civil- 
rights legislation this year or any time in 
the immediate future. 

Civil rights legislation is purely political. 
It cannot qualify as a political necessity. It 
does qualify as a political folly. Inis is a 
country where majority is the key word of 
the democratio processes. Civil rights legis- 
tion is designed to appease, or appeal to, 
minority groups, the rank and file of which 
neither demand, nor want, the controversies 
such legislation inspires. 

Last year, in behalf of my people, and in 
behalf of a free America, I appeared before 
a subcommittee of this committee, in opposi- 
tion to the civil rights legislation which was 
later reported out, changed somewhat, voted 
upon, and passed. At that time, I made the 
statement that I thought the civil rights 
legislation was unnecessary and would do 
more harm than good. I am still of that 
opinion. I stated last year that I was afraid 
that that legislation would be used as a 
vehicle for abuses. Little Rock and the 
shame imposed on this Nation by the use of 
bayonets at the throats of the children of 
this land speaks adequately of what I meant. 

I come from a part of this Nation where 
we found pride in the progress of race rela- 
tions, where a people once enslaved were 
urged and encouraged to strive for self im- 
provement. We leaned over backward to 
give them justice. The college education 
of ambitious and intelligent colored boys 
and girls was, in many, many instances, 
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underwritten and financed by white people 
seeking to insure their citizenship and im- 
prove their capacity to contribute to the 
Nation and to their personal achievement. 
In the heat and flame of the grab for votes, 
these evidences of good feelings have been 
side-tracked, have been minimized or ig- 
nored. Would you, by further civil rights 
legislation, destroy these good works, or dis- 
courage them in the future? 

We speak here of only a few instances of 
progress. I could, had I time, recount thou- 
sands in my State alone, and I am sure 
others could echo them into tens of thou- 
sands throughout the southern States. 

We do not come here in criticism of the 
poor relations so evidently existent in other 
parts of the country. We have suffered 80 
much unjust criticism that we dare not use 
the vehicle of abuse to justify our cause. 

Now before the American public, and be- 
fore another committee, is the shocking 
scene of certain white knights of the ad- 
ministration receiving bribes. Others may 
call them gifts, and some may call them 
useful, but I call it bribery in the slickest 
form. 

We need legislation curbing bribery. We 
need legislation putting heavy and severe 
penalties on people in Government who 
either take or give a bribe. I am confident 
that your great committee can phrase and 
enact such legislation. 

Instead of wasting our talents, and pro- 
voking hatreds and misunderstandings, with 
civil-rights legislation, why not turn our 
efforta to a real problem—the problems of 
morals on the high Government level? A 
grateful America would delight to do honor 
to a committee and a Congress enacting 
legislation to prevent such scandals as we 
are witnessing today. I invite your inyesti- 
gation of such potential, 

Previously, the Congress of the United 
States has authorized the creation of the 
Civil Rights Commission. Now, before that 
Commission has had a chance to inVestigate 
or report, and before this Nation has had 
a chance to judge whether there can come 
any good from such a Commission, we are 
asked to pass further civil-rights legislation. 
We know what it cost last year. No one 
knows the unrest that may be perpetuated, 
the difficulty that may be encouraged by 
the continua! stirring up of this controversy. 

The colored race down where I come from, 
and I would venture everywhere else, too, 
do not want this controversy continually 
stirring up bad feelings. They are interested 
in jobs, work, and the chance to make a 
decent living and enjoy a high standard 
of living. Those are the sort of things they 
ask me about when I am at home. 
are worried about the recession. Many are 
unemployed. They would rather that the 
Congress give its attention to the problems 
of the recession than to the civil-rights 
controversy. 

This bill speaks of the second-class citi- 
zenship. There is no such thing in America 
as second-class citizenship. The idea of 
playing class against class is not American. 
There is no class society in this Nation 
regardless of what any politicians may say- 

The progress each race has made in this 
country has been in keeping with the effort 
made by that race, This is true individually 
and collectively. Any race may help an- 
other, but the rise and surge to real stature 
comes from within the race. One race can- 
not expect to ride on the back of another. 
to get to the top, or to enjoy the fruits and 
honors of real achievement and contribution. 
I do not say such exists today, but we must 
not encourage a parasitic philosophy. 

In my State the schools are still segre- 
‘gated. Just this past Monday, before coming 
to Washington, I passed by a new high 
school, erected for the colored, convenient 
to their residences, appointed for every need, 
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and equal to any other high school in my 
State. We have spent vast sums and our 
People pay taxes on everything they buy, in 
the form of sales tax, to support the school- 
construction program. We are proud of our 
. fchool-construction program, second to none 
in this Nation. 

The legislation before you seeks to adjust 
n society by enacting a law or laws setting 
forth, first, a policy or congressional finding, 
Which by its emphasis on what men or goy- 
ernments should do, admits the weakness 
of the program, spotlights its nonacceptance, 
and reflects that it is not the will of a ma- 
jority of the American people. If the Con- 
stitution is the law of the land, and I hope 
it is despite the misinterpretations of the 
Supreme Court, then saying it is does not 
enhance its strength. 

Title II of H. R. 10672 attempts to rein- 
Carnate the Federal ald-ta- education bin 
Which was defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year, in part, if not in whole. 
Does it attempt or intend to supplement, 
bolster, or take the place of the supposed 
duties of the Civil Rights Commission? Is 
this an admission, in advance, of the failure 
of that Commission? 

Title III anticipates the actions of some 


Of the States which contemplate closing any 


Public institutions ordered to be desegre- 
Gated. Suppose you give grants, who is go- 
ing to run the schools? What is going to 
happen when pupils refuse to come? Who 
will want to teach in them? -What ratings 
be they have scholastically? Do, We want 

a federaled school system? 

Title II. on its face, cannot accomplish 
its plain objective. One hundred and sixty 
million dollars would be thrown away, and 
the byproduct would be the fermenting of 
More unrest, more hatreds. 

Title IV invites the worst sort of bu- 
rea ueracy in the supposed name of educa- 
tion, and in the cause of political desegre- 
gation. Every crackpot, Communist, and 
do-gooder wiil join the ranks of the Secretary 
Of Health, Education, and Welfare. If the 
Opportunity for misuse will not draw the 
flies, the blank check in section 404 will. 

Title VI seeks to reincarnate. title III of 
the bill of last year. The American people 
did not want title III last year. They do not 
Want title VI this year. 

Last year I told the Celler subcommittee 
of the good race relation in my part of the 
country, In my own district I know of no 
Strained race relations. I do not recall any 
during the past 25 years. 

I had hoped these hearings would be can- 
Celed. Since they are not, for the good of 
the country, let's have no civil-rights legis- 
lation this year. 


A Permanent Peace Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 10, the New York Times had an- 
other interesting editorial relative to the 
Lebanese crisis. This editorial points up 
the advisability of a permanent United 
Nations force for use in such disturb- 
ances as we are now witnessing in 
Lebanon: 

The editorial follows: 
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[From the New York Times of July 10, 1958 
A PERMANENT PEACE FORCE 

The Lebanese crisis marks the second oc- 
casion in the past 2 years that has required 
the speedy dispatch of military personnel 
under the United Nations flag to the scene 
of-a real or potential international disturb- 
ance which, however localized, could present 
a threat to the peace of the world. 

Following the invasion of Egypt in 1956, 
Lester B. Pearson, then Canadian Minister for 
External Affairs, proposed a United Nations 
Emergency Force. Quickly—almost miracu- 
lously—established, it has continued its suc- 
cessful and extremely useful existence in 
Gaza and on the Gulf of Aqaba ever since. 
Now, in the case of the Lebanese rebellion, a 
United Nations Observation Group consist- 
ing of about 100 officers has been rapidly 
sent as near to the hills bordering Syria as 
it can get, to report on alleged infiltration 
into Lebanon by agents of the United Arab 
Republic. Irrespective of the controversy 
that has already arisen over the preliminary 
findings of the observation group, it is a 
good thing that it is there and; limited 
though it is in its functions, it is far better 
than if there were nothing like it on hand 
at all. 

It would have been still better had there 
been in existence a permanent observation, 
peace, or police force under control of the 
United Nations, to be read instantly to 
move in case of an international emergency 
at the request of a member government that 
believed itself to be threatened by outside 
aggression. Variants of this idea have been 
debated since long before the founding of 
the United Nations; and though many ges- 
tures have been made toward establishing 
such a force in one form or another they 
have always died, only to be revived when- 
ever, as in the instance of Korea or Egypt 
or now Lebanon, the need became too ob- 
vious and too urgent to ignore. The dif- 
culties lying athwart the creation either of 
an ad hoc U. N, emergency force or of a per- 
manent peace force are almost insurmount- 
able, but there comes a time in the affairs 
of men when surmounting the insurmount- 
able may be the price of survival. 

Much thought has been devoted to this 
question, particularly since the Suez crisis. 
The Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace sponsored an interesting study of the 
whole problem which appeared in book 
form, entitled “A United Nations Peace 
Force," by William R. Frye, about a year 
ago. The American Association for the 
United Nations has long advocated a per- 
manent U. N. force, and Is now intensifying 
its campaign. No less a personality than Sir 
Leslie Knox Munro, president of the Twelfth 
Assembly of the United Nations and New 
Zealand’s Ambassador to the United States, 
urged the other day in an important speech 
at Colgate University that the Assembly 
consider at its next session the establish- 
ment of such a force. Sir Leslie is well 
aware of the “tremendous difficulties,” not 
the least of which are financial. He notes 
that the Security Council has never been 
able to create an international force be- 
cause of the Russian attitude. And so he 
puts it up to the Assembly. 

He does not think that a U. N. force 
could fight a war—of course it could not— 
but he does think it could be a deterrent 
to hostilities, could be a focus for “world 
moral opinion" and could serve many prac- 
tical uses in observation, patrol, and guard 
duties between potentially hostile states. 
Noting how “terribly small” our world now 
is, Sir Leslie calls for “imagination and 
foresight.” We have had too little of 
either, and we stand in desperate need of 
both, g 


Safety of Chemicals in Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I would like to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter and resolution I received from the 
Western States Association of Dairy, 
Food, and Drug Officials. 

The letter and resolution follows: 

THE WESTERN STATES ASSOCIATION OF 

Dairy, Foon, AND DRUG OFFICIALS, 
Denver, Colo., July 3 1958. 
Hon, JOHN D-DINGELL, 

House of Representatives, Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Washington, D, C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: The West- 
ern States Association of Dairy, Food, and 
Drug Officials in annual conference on June 
20, 1958, in Las Vegas, Nev., adopted the at- 
tached resolution concerning H, R. 6747 (S. 
1895) relating to the pretesting of chemicals 
intended to be used in foods, by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Association membership is comprised of 
dairy, food, drug, and food-control officials 
in the 11 Western States. The record shows 
that dairy and food-control officials of eight 
of these States supported this resolution. 

No officer or employee of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration participated in the 
preparation of, discussion concerning, or vot- 
ing on this resolution. 

Your consideration of the points of this 
resolution in future deliberations on H. R. 
6747 (S. 1895) is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely, 


O. J. WIEMANN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE OF 
Western STATES ASSOCIATION OF DARY, 
Foon, AND DruG OFFICIALS, Las VEGAS, NEv,, 
JUNE 15-20, 1958 


Whereas impressive scientific evidence has 
been compiled showing that protesting of 
chemicals intended to be used in foods is 
necessary for the protection of public health; 
and 

Whereas Senate bill 1895 and House bill 
6747, now pending in Congress, will accom- 
plish this purpose; and 

Whereas there is an urgent public health 
need for the approval ot these bills by the 
Congress at the earliest time possible be- 
cause of the increasing use of untested and 
inadequately tested chemicals in the public 
food supply: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western States Associa- 
tion of Dairy, Food, and Drug Officials, in 
conference assembled, urged the Congress, to 
which S, 1895 and H. R. 6747 have been re- 
ferred, to give favorable legislation without 
substantive change and particularly witb- 
out modifying the provisions relating to 
functional value judicial review, procedure, 
and the requirement that the safety of chem- 
icals now being used in foods must be estab- 
lished; and be it further 4 

Resolved, That the secretary of the associa- 
tion be instructed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the chairmen and each committee 
member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives now ba S. 1895 and H. R. 6747 
under consideration; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the members of this associa- 
tion inform their respective Senators and 
Representatives of this action and solicit 
their approval and support of this proposed 
legislation. 


Switch Blade Knives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues tó an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 7, 1958, edition of the 
Pontiac Press concerning the introduc- 
tion of a bill which Representative PETER 
Mack and I introduced to abolish the 
sale and manufacture of switch blade 
knives involved in interstate commerce. 

This newspaper has always shown a 
high regard for civic responsibility and 
the safety and well-being of our citizens, 
Again, the Pontiac Press has demon- 
strated its outstanding contribution to 
its community and its sister communi- 
ties throughout our Nation. May Icom- 
pliment this newspaper on a job well 
done. : 

The editorial follows: 

Brut Wow Limrr TRADE IN SWITCH BLADE 

ENIves 


Switch blade knives in the hands of teen- 
agers are one of the most insidious weapons 
we know of today. In the heat of an ordi- 
nary argument they are some times used, 
and the result in many instances has been 
fatal. 

The original design was not for use as a 
lethal weapon. The manufacturers were 
merely simplifying opening a regular pocket 
knife. But in the hands of some of today’s 
hoodlums, they are as bad, if not worse, than 
a pistol or reyolver. 

Congressman Wittram S. BROOMFIELD (Re- 
publican of Oakland County) has recently 
cosponsored a bill with Congressman PETER 
Mack (Democrat of Illinois) to abolish the 
sale and manufacture of switch blade knives 
involved in interstate commerce. 

The Pontiac Press is against Government 
controls. But in some cases, such as this, 
we feel that the ban is necessary. 

Broomricitp has said he proposed the bill 
“to help insure the safety of our children 
and teen-agers.” This seems like sound rea- 
soning. Frequently these knives have been 
used as weapons in nelghborhood gang fights 
and incidents involving our youth. 

Since firearms are outlawed, certainly 
knives should be classified as deadly con- 
cealed weapons. 

Today's youth may not start out to per- 
petrate a serious crime, but switch blade 
knives can many times cause permanent in- 
jury to what otherwise might have been a 
backyard scuffle, í 

Under the terms of the proposed bill in- 
troduced by BROOMFIELD, it would become a 
Federal offense to manufacture or transport 
any knife across State lines which opens au- 
tomatically by hand pressure applied to a 
button or by operation of inertia or gravity. 

It is reasonable to believe that making lt 
difficult to obtain these knives will help in- 
sure the well-being of our children, 
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Admissibility of Evidence—Statements 
and Confessions 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend 
chapter 223 of title 18, United States Code. 
to provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I find myself in complete agreement 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. CELLER]. I 
know there are many who, to convict the 
guilty, would also convict the innocent. 


-In their laudable passion to uphold law 


and order, to prevent by any circum- 
stances the guilty to go unpunished, they 
come to regard as barriers to justice the 
protections for innotence derived from 
the experiences of mankind and written 
into our Constitution and our laws. It 
is not that they knowingly would send 
an innocent man to imprisonment or to 
death. It is that they prefer to take the 
chance of innocence being unjustly con- 
demned than to take the chance of one 
guilty person going free. With this 
philosophy, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] cannot go along, nor 
can I. 

Unfortunately many innocent men 
and women have been put to death and 
many more have been sent to prison. 
This has been the case in our own coun- 
try and under the laws that seek to give 
protection against such tragedies. In 
1932—more than two and a half decades 
ago—Clarence Darrow and I shared a 
radio program in which we cited many 
such cases. In each of these cases sub- 
sequent developments proved beyond 
any peradventure of doubt the innocence 
of those who had been condemned, some 
of whom had been executed, others of 
whom had been imprisoned for many 
years. The cases all were documented. 
Permit me to recite the facts in 2 of these 
cases, 1 in Maine, 1 in Mississippi: 

I. THE MAINE CASE 


In conservative, calm, and poised old 
Maine, a bank official was found dead 
immediately prior to the discovery of a 
shortage in his accounts. It appeared a 
clear case of suicide. Yet some years 
later a young man of uncertain if not 
criminal habits, and at outs with his 
father because of the latter's efforts to 
mend his son's ways, appeared with the 
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provided for, saved these men from the 
gallows. The lawyer who represented 
them at their trial brought his son up, 
filled with the horror of this miscarriage 
of justice. The lawyer died, the son 
studied law and was admitted to the 
bar and then industriously set about 
establishing to the satisfaction of every- 
one the innocence of these men. This 
he accomplished and 16 years after they 
entered the gates of prison two men, 
as innocent of the crime of murder as 
babes, were set free. 
H. THE MISSISSIPPI CASE 


There is no more thrilling story in fic- 
tion that the true story of Will Purvis, 
a 19-year-old Mississippi farm boy. A 
jury found him guilty of murder and 
sentenced him to die by hanging. On 
February 7, 1894, he mounted the scaf- 
fold, the death mask was placed over his 
head, the rope adjusted about his neck, 
and the trap sprung. But the knot in 
the hangman's rope failed to work and 
Purvis fell to the ground unhurt, 

A mob of morbid spectators at this 
public execution—there to make a Ro- 
man holiday of the death throes of a 
19-year-old boy—loudly debated for an 
hour whether the prisoner, having been 
once hanged, should be hanged again. 
The Reverend Mr. Sibley, a minister of 
the gospel, seeing in the strange failure 
of the hangman's rope to work the in- 
tervention of Providence, finally pre- 
vailed upon the executioners to leave the 
question to the supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The supreme court promptly decided 
that the hanging must go on until Purvis 
was dead. Purvis escaped jail and re- 
mained hidden on a deserted island until 
a new governor was elected. Surrender- 

~ ing himself, his sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment, He served 242 
years, 

At an old-fashioned emotional revival 
meeting of the Holy Rollers dramatical- 
ly came to the “sinners’ bench” the guilty 
man whose ‘secret he no longer could 
hold within himself. His confession, 
thoroughly investigated and its truth 
established, brought vindication and 
freedom to an innocent boy condemned 
to die for a crime he did not commit and 
for which he was actually hanged—but 
fortunately not fatally. 

This is the story of case No, 1036 in 
the circuit court of Marion County, 
Miss. The man who placed the hood 
of death about young Purvis’ head the 
day of his attempted execution in later 
years, as a State senator of Mississippi, 
eloquently championed a bill of appro- 
priation in the sum of $5,000 to reim- 
burse an innocent man for his sufferings 
under an erroneous judgment in a court 


story that his father had confessed to~ Of justice—but not always, it would seem 


him that he, the father, and another 
man had murdered this bank official. 
The two men accused were brought to 
trial, convicted, and received life sen- 
tences. ` 


Only the fact that Maine was one of 
the few enlightened American Common- 
wealths where the death penalty was not 


from this and many similar instances, 
of unerring justice. 
DEFENDANT HANDICAPPED WHEN POOR 


Clarence Darrow never had the death 
penalty returned against a client of his. 
The same was true of Miles Devine, 
Everett Jennings, and Wendell Greene, 
now a judge in the circuit court of Cook 
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County. They were top flight as de- 
fense counsel in Chicago in the period 
with which I am familiar. In my own 
modest experience, as defense counsel in 
Many more than a hundred homicide 
cases, I haye never been called upon to 
undergo what must be the terrible or- 
deal of having the death penalty verdict 
read against a client at whose side I had 
Sat during the days of his trial, fighting 
for his life. Nevertheless, many persons 
in our States where there is capital pun- 
ishment have been condemned to death, 
and some, perhaps only a few but even 
So, too many, have been innocent. With 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York {Mr. CELLER], I would not wish 
to lessen the protections of innocency 
So that the few who are innocent, yet are 
condemned, become the many. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, the 38 
years from 1509 to 1547, 72,000 persons 
were hanged for the high crime of vaga- 
bondage. ‘There were at that time as 
Many as 200 crimes in England punish- 
able by the death penalty, and vagabond- 
age, the crime of being poor, was the most 
prolific feeder to the executioner. 

Seventy-two thousand persons legally 
put to their death in 38 years for the 
crime of being poor. Most of those exe- 
cuted in our own country are paupers. 
There are exceptions, of course, but it 
is seldom that a rich man or a rich man’s 
child has by the law been put to death. 
Usually without experienced counsel, and 
lacking money for pretrial investigations 
that conceivably could establish inno- 
cence, the impoverished defendant has 
Only the protections of innocency that 
we have written into the Constitution 
and the law to save him from a frightful 
miscarriage of justice. 

Years ago, when I was a boy, I remem- 
ber reading in my father's library a book 
accepting at the time as authoritative, 
citing several hundred cases in which the 
death penalty had been inflicted in mod- 
ern England on persons whose entire 
innocency afterwards was established 
beyond any quibble. In 1911 in Berlin, 
Eric Sello published a work in German, 
unfortunately never translated into Eng- 
lish, in which he gave, with full and 
Conclusive details, the story of several 
hundred entirely innocent persons 
either executed or sentenced to life im- 
Prisonment. 

FROM STANDPOINT OF SOCIETY 


Mr. Chairman, I have sought from 
the experiences of a lifetime running be- 
yond the seven-score-and-ten span, and 
the reading of earlier times, to make 
Some contribution to the debate on the 
Pending question as to whether it is 
better from the standpoint of society's 
welfare to weaken the protections for 
innocency to make more certain the con- 
Viction of the guilty, The proponents of 
this bill have overlooked the fact that 
Whenever an innocent person is con- 
vieted the case as far as the police and 
Courts are concerned is closed and the 
Person actually guilty of the crime is 
free to continue on his evil way with 
Society his prey. Thus, whenever an in- 
nocent person is condemned, not only is 
there visited upon the condemned a ter- 
rible tragedy of injustice, but the safety 
of society as a whole is endangered by an 
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undetected and unsuspected criminal 


running at large and emboldened by the 


fixing of his crime on another. 

I have sought, Mr. Chairman, to show 
that usually it is the poor and the friend- 
less who are the victims of these miscar- 
riages of justice. They have only the 
protections that are written into our 
Constitution and our laws. If little by 
little we weaken these protections, and 
by acts of Congress hem in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its power 
to defend human rights, it is inevitable 
that determinations of guilt or innocency 
gradually must fall to the low estate of 
the law of the mob. 

GIST OF MALLORY DECISION 


I have been reading this Mallory de- 
cision. I do not read it as it has been 
presented here today. I read what seems 
to me a sound statement of law, that 
the general rule of prompt arraignment 
shall not be subordinated to the discre- 
tion of arresting officers in finding excep- 
tional circumstances. 

That is exactly what the Supreme 
Court held in the Mallory case, and I 
should like to hear from anyone wherein 
this rule of the Mallory case deviates one 
iota from any part of the law or inter- 
pretation thereof as we have had it in 
the United States of America since we 
have been a nation. 

Will anyone on this floor contend that 
it is within the discretion of the police 
to determine whether there are excep- 
tional circumstances that deny to the 
citizen the exercise of his rights under 
the Constitution and the law? I think 
not. Yet, shorn of the facts and circum- 
stances in the crime charged, which have 
been made the basis of an incitement 
to passion, and getting to law as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, the gist of 
the decision in the Mallory case is that 
the general rule of prompt arraignment 
cannot be subordinated to the discretion 
of arresting officers in finding excep- 
tional circumstances for its disregard. 

There has been so much said and writ- 
ten about the Mallory decision that is 
distorted and confused that a simple 
statement of the facts is in order: 

Rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure provides that any 
person making an arrest without a war- 
rant shall take the arrested person with- 
out unnecessary delay before the nearest 
available commissioner. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States found that Mallory, a young man 
of 19 with limited intelligence, was held 
by the police for a number of hours un- 
der questioning and was not told of his 
rights to counsel and to a preliminary 
examination before a magistrate and 
was not warned that he might keep silent 
and that any statement made by him 
might be used against him. The Court 
further found that during this period of 
time the prisoner was “detained at head- 
quarters within the vicinity of numerous 
committing magistrates” and that ar- 
raignment could easily have been made 
in the same building in which the police 
headquarters were housed.” 

It was upon this showing that the 
Court held that it eould not sanction the 
unnecessary delay in arraigning the pris- 
oner, as provided for by rule 5 (a) when 
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magistrates were available in the same 
building housing the police headquar- 
ters, “without subordinating the general 
rule of prompt arraignment to the dis- 
cretion of arresting officers in finding ex- 
ceptional circumstances for its disre- 
gard.” 

This-is the gist of the Mallory deci- 
sion. It is sound law that every citizen 
is entitled to the exercise of the rights 
given him by the Constitution and by 
the laws and no one, I think, will argue 
that the police can deny to the citizen 
that exercise of his rights by the deter- 
mination on their part that there are 
exceptional circumstances, 

NATURE OF CRIME CHARGED = 


It is unfortunate that this bill is com- 
ing up for consideration at this time 
when passions have been stirred in 
Washington because of the nature of the 
crime of which Mallory was accused. 
Mallory is a young Negro. The crime 
of which he was accused was that of 
rape. There is no crime that is more 
abhorrent than that of rape and none 
so quickly stirs the passion of vengeance 
among men who will not stand the vio- 
lation of womanhood. The mere sus- 
picion. that one is guilty of rape has 
often led to lynchings. 

If the Supreme Court of the United 
States had handed down in a less emo- 
tional case the ruling that the right of 
prompt arraignment could not be sub- 
ordinated to the discretion of arresting 
officers in finding exceptional circum- 
stances, I think the ablest of my legal 
friends would hesitate in taking issue. 
The strength of society is in its laws, 
and as lawyers and legislators it is our 
duty to protect them from the assaults 
that occasionally come when reason 
sleeps and passions are afire. i 

Mallory, a Negro youth of 19, is not 
on trial in this Chamber. The passage 
of the pending bill could not bring him 
to justice if indeed he is guilty of the 
abominable crime charged. The charge 
against him has been dropped. The 
prosecution has folded tent. That case 
is closed. I trust we will not write leg- 
islation in the spirit of vengeance over 
something that has passed beyond our 
reach, legislation that in effect does sub- 
ordinate the rights of all citizens to the 
discretion of arresting officers in finding 
exceptional circumstances. The law of 
the mob must not be the law of the Con- 
gress. < 

EXACT LANGUAGE OF BILL 

Let me read carefully the language of 
the bill: 

Evidence, Including statements and con- 
fessions, otherwise admissible, shall not be 
inadmissible solely because of delay in taking 
an arrested person before 4 commissioner or 
other officer empowered to commit persons 


charged with offenses against the laws of the 
United States. - 


Suppose a person is arrested on sus- 
picion and without warrant, is held in- 
communicado for 30 or 60 days or 
longer, under constant questioning and 
conditions to which there are no eye- 
witnesses except the prisoner and his 
captors. Under this bill any alleged 
confession made by him must be ac- 
cepted as a free and voluntary state- 
ment provided that prior to his inter- 
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rogation he had been advised that he 
was not required to make a statement 
and that any statement made by him 
might be used against him. 

What does the proviso mean? Abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of protecting 
an innocent person from a confession 
wrung from him in 30, 60, or more days 
of questioning and which may be en- 
tirely untrue and given for the purpose 
of escape from intolerable conditions. 
If actually he had not been informed 
that he was not required to give a state- 
ment, and if he did it might be used 
against him, it is his word against the 
police, and anyone who has had the 
slightest experience in the criminal 
courts knows how far that would go. 
The mere fact that he had been held 
such a period of time in open defiance 
by the police of his rights under the 
law is the very best evidence of the in- 
tent, purpose, and practice of the police 
and certainly is the strongest possible 
evidence bearing upon the credibility of 
their testimony. 

LIGHTED CIGARS AND MATCHES 


In the absence of physical marks, in- 
dicating the infliction of blows with the 
fist or with object, or distortions of 
the flesh occasioned by twisting of the 
limbs or burns from lighted cigars or 
matches, the prisoner who has been in- 
communicado, and not quickly arraigned, 
as is his right under the law, has nothing 
to substantiate his word, even in cases 
where he has been victim of the most in- 
excusable methods of the third degree. 
The mere fact that he has been held il- 
legally, has not been promptly booked as 
is required by law, raises a reasonable 
presumption that what transpired dur- 
ing the period of his illegal detention was 
not Hoyle. It is scarcely to be expected 
that they will be admitted by those re- 
sponsible for his treatment when he 
finally is brought into court. This bill 
would remove the only protection possi- 
ble to innocency in such circumstance. 

There doubtless still are places where 
lighted cigars and matchs are applied to 
tender places, where blows are struck 
with objects and with the first, and 
where arms are twisted, but for the large 
part such practices have gone, in part, 
and I hope in a majority of cases, be- 
cause of human decency, in part because 
such treatment usually leaves telltale 
scars and bruises which will be detected 
by keen judicial eyes. 

I have known of one case, and only 
one, where the police readily admitted 
that a broken nose and blackened eyes 
were their handiwork. That was in a 
case, not in Illinois, where a number of 
women and children were victims of a 
maniacal Bluebeard and the public feel- 
ing was running so high that the police 
called in a number of citizens to witness 
the beating. The spirit of the mob 
spread even to the police. 

When the suspect is held in a small 
room under strong bright lights and 
questioned hour after hour, with no op- 

: portunity to rest, there are no tell-tale 
signs to substantiate his recital of what 
happened when finally he is arraigned. 
This under the law as proposed in the 
present bill could continue indefinitely, 
the prisoner not permitted to sleep or 
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rest until he gave in and for relief signed 
a confession,’ which might be true or 
might be false, and that confession 
would have to be accepted by the court 
as a free and voluntary statement pro- 
vided only that the police officers re- 
sponsible for the questioning while 
under illegal detention testified that 
prior to the ordeal they cautioned the 
prisoner he did not have to talk and if 
he did what he said could be used 
against him. How naive are we expected 
to be-when we come to writing laws? 
WHEN ARE CONFESSIONS VOLUNTARY? 


Do persons voluntarily and of their 
own free will confess crimes the punish- 
ment for which may be death? I have 
known of one such, a young man who 
had been picked up for a holdup and 
asked by the police as a matter of rou- 
tine if he knew anything about a mur- 
der, which for a year or so had been a 
mystery until apparently solved by the 
finding of ballistic experts that the fatal 
bullet came from the revolver of a ban- 
dit killed in Indiana, and so the case was 
officially closed. 

Nevertheless this young man promptly 
admitted that he, and not the Indiana 
bandit, was the slayer and he proceeded 
to give the full details. There doubt- 
less have been similar cases. But as a 
rule persons do not freely and volun- 
tarily confess to crimes when they know 
that their words are leading them 
straight to the gallows, the electric chair, 
or the gas chamber. Hardened profes- 
sional criminals never talk for they 
know that the only chance they have of 
living, or keeping out of prison, is to en- 
dure the present ordeal. The enactment 
of this bill will not help as much as an 
ant's length in bringing them to justice. 
Its toll will come from the innocent and 
the unfortunate human beings who are 
caught in the webs of fate and con- 
demned by statements that omit exten- 
uating circumstances that might acquit. 

When they tell you that there is any- 
thing else in this Mallory decision than 
I have indicated Iam afraid in some in- 
stances the motivation comes from a 
passion of hatred against the Supreme 
Court of the United States because of a 
decision quite different than the Mallory 
decision that has given to some of those 
who speak in advocacy of this bill their 
dislike and their hatred for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In that 
hatred of the Supreme Court when there 
is a case built to the order of the mob, 
with a Negro boy charged with rape, 
they would overlook the soundness of 
the legal principle enunciated and to 
chastize, the Supreme Court would put 
in jeopardy countless innocent men in 
the future, whites as well as blacks. 

This I say with all respect for my dis- 
tinguished colleagues of the legal pro- 
fession, and I appreciate that there are 
many great lawyers in this chamber, 
many lawyers renowned in corporation 
law, many lawyers who won their spurs 
as prosecutors. I do not know how 
many have been defense counsel, but 
there is a difference. You are the pros- 
ecutor. You are human. You absorb 
all the philosophies of prosecution. 
“Get him to jail, put him in the chair, 


burn him, kill him, get rid of him,” be- 
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cause your job is to prosecute; and 
when a man is burning in the chair, even 
though he were improperly convicted, 
an innocent man convicted, he is burned 
in the chair, and his burning flesh is a 
sign of triumph for the prosecutor. 

So I suppose those of us who have been 
on the defense side, also human, are 
always looking out that no innocent per- 
son shall suffer, and that his innocence 
may be protected by those rights we 
have written into our laws to protect 
innocence. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the faith that 
truth does reach out to save the inno- 
cent. I believe that. I believe there is 
a God in heaven, and that innocence 
when it is endangered will find truth to 
help it. I have had too many mani- 
festations in a life that has been not 
brief, and has had its full share of 
courtroom experiences, 

I wonder how many who have heard 
of the Loeb-Leopold case and of Clar- 
ence Darrow’s defense in their trial 
know that it was a queer turning of 
fate, an incident entirely unexpected, 
that brought these unsuspected sons of 
wealth into the picture at the very mo- 
ment the crime was about to be pinned 
on a penniless young man who, held in- 
communitado, was on the verge of con- 
fessing to a crime he did not commit? 
When you have passed 3 score and 10, 
and have lived in some humble par- 
ticipation in the events of the past, and 
with your mind as well as your eyes 
open, you get to learn some things that 
the history books gloss over. 

In all the centuries there has been 
no change in human nature. The cry 
of the mob bore Christ to the cross of 
crucifixion. The cry of the mob be- 
cause a Negro boy has been set free, 
because the police elected to follow 
their own suspicion instead of the law 
of the land, the law to which Negroes 
as well as whites are subject. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, it is the cry of the mob that 
is demanding the passage of a law that 
takes from innocence a protection man- 
kind has labored long to build, which 
will not make more certain the detec- 
tion of the guilty but will, as certain as 
tomorrow's sun will rise, will operate to 
condemn to imprisonment and possibly 
death many persons as innocent of 
crime as the Christ of Galilee. 

ILLEGAL DETENTION REPUGNANT 


The Chicago Sun-Times in an edi- 
torial in its issue of March 11, 1958> 
commenting on arrests without warrants 
and detention without booking, said: 

Even if it is assumed for the sake of 
argument that many of the persons so de- 
tained may not be the most savory charac- 
ters in Chicago, the practice should still be 
repugnant to the public at large. For if the 
police can get away with illegal detentions 
in such instances, they will eventually be 
emboldened to make the practice a habit in 
the arrest of most citizens. 

The manner in which the police treat even 
the most hardened criminal should be of 
grave concern to even the most law-abiding 
of our citizens. When the police can, with 
impunity, violate the constitutional rights of 
any person, no matter how unworthy he may 
seem to be, the police tend to become con- 
temptuous of the rights as they apply to 
more respectable citizens, 
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Milegal detention is too often a cloak for 
the third degree and other police evils. It 
is nothing for the public to be complacent 
about. 


Jim Farley for Senator 


n 2S REMARKS 


IHON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10,1958 . 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, James A. 
Farley's announced candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination for the United 
States Senate has provoked considerable 
comment among party leaders, the pub- 
lic, and the press. Almost unanimously, 
it has been favorable. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand the increasing support that 
Jim Farley is daily receiving. His mag- 
nificent public record in the service of 
his State and Nation has made him a 


favorite with the people of his beloved’ 


New York State. Since his voluntary 
retirement from active public life, he has 
constantly maintained a healthy inter- 
est in the affairs of New Vork. and the 
United States. Few men have been 
more dedicated to the commonweal than 
has Mr. Farley. It is no wonder that his 
announcement is welcome and is receiv- 
ing such favorable acclaim from the edi- 
torial writers that help to make public 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous. con- 
sent, I include with my remarks editorial 
comments on Jim Farley’s candidacy for 
the United States Senate: 

[From the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour of June 
19,1958] « 
Ji FARLEY ron SENATOR 

James A. Farley's claim to the soubriquet 
“Mr. Democrat” may haye been dimmed by 
his absence from the national political arena 
for many years, but no other person has a 
better claim to it. That does not exclude 
‘the peppery former President Harry S, Tru- 
man, the benign Speaker Sam Rayburn, or 
his fellow Texan, the Senate majority leader, 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Farley and Democrat 
are synonymous. 

At 70, and 18 years out of national poli- 
tics, it is no wonder that the Democrats are 
agitated that the political maestro is the 
first to fling his hat in the ring for his 
Pirtys nomination for United States Sen- 
ator from New York. For what he has done 
for the party—masterminding the first two 
elections of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the 
Presidency—and setting the stage for five 
Successive Democratic administrations—Jim 
Parley should get the nomination by accla- 
Mation, He probably will at convention 
time August 25 in Buffalo. 

Jim is returning to the political wars out 
Of a deep conviction that the country Is in 
& serious position and that he can make a 
contribution to its welfare. Jim knows how 
to keep his word, too. He'll do his best for 
his country as he hns for his party if he gets 
the chance. 


From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram of 
June 7, 1958] 
Mr. Famxr's Har Is In 


5 James A. Farley's claim to the soubriquet 
Mr. Democrat,” may have been dimmed by 
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his absence from the national political arena 
for many years, but no other person has a 
better claim to it. That does not exclude the 
peppery former President Harry S. Truman, 
the benign Speaker Sam Rayburn or his fel- 
low Texan, the Senate majority leader, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Farley and Democrat are 


_ synonymous. 


At 70, and 18 years out of national politics, 
it is no wonder that the Democrats are agi- 
tated that the political maestro is the first 
to filing his hat in the ring for his party’s 
nomination for United States Senator from 
New York. For what he has done for the 
party—master minding the first two elections 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Presidency— 
and setting the stage for five successive Dem- 
ocratic administrations—Jim Farley has a 
good chance to get the nomination at the 
convention August 25 in Buffalo. 

Jim is returning to the political wars out 
of a deep conviction that the country is in a 
serious position and that he can make a con- 
tribution to its welfare. Jim knows how 
to keep his word, too, 

Although he is a powerful Democrat, and 
has been a great yote-getter for others, it is 
35 years since he ran for any office, and at 
least 4 or 5 other candidates for the Senate 
have been mentioned from time to time. He 
is a powerful contender, but he still has to 
do business with party leaders who have come 
into power since his days of the national 
chairmanship. 

He stated that he would do all in his power 
to bring about his own nomination, and if 
he should be elected, he'll do his best for his 
country as he has for his party. Of that, 
we have no doubt whatsoever, 


Schedule of 88 in the Fourth 
District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


or OHIO 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve, and have acted on the belief, that 
a Congressman should be in his district 
to confer and visit with his constituents 
whenever official duties do not require 
him to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns this sum- 
mer, I expect to return home, and to be 
available for conferences and visits with 
residents of the Fourth District in the 
courthouse of each county seat between 
8 a.m. and 4 p. m., in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

Miami County, Troy: Monday, Au- 
gust 18. 

Auglaize County, Wapakoneta: Tues- 
day, August 19. 

Shelby County, Sidney: Wednesday, 
August 20. 

Mercer County, Celina: Thursday, Au- 
gust 21. 

Allen County, Lima: Tuesday, August 


26. 
Preble County, 


Eaton: Wednesday, 
August 27. 
Darke County, Greenville: Thursday, 
August 28, 


No appointment will be necessary. 
Any problem with, or opinion concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 
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Address of Welcome by Col. A. C. Wel- 
ling, at National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION S REMARKS 


HON. SID ‘SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Ilinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I include 
the following address of welcome, Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Mayflower Hotel, May 15, 1958, by Col. 
A. C. Welling, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, Engineer Commissioner, 
District of Columbia: 

It is a great pleasure to welcome you once 
again to your National Capital in behalf of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. It is indeed appropriate that 
you should meet here at the seat of govern- 
ment where many, if not most, of the poll- 
cies affecting river and harbor development 
throughout the United States come to ma- 
turity. It is an important task which you 
have set yourselves, since preservation and 
enhancement of our magnificent physical 
heritage is one of the greatest responsibili- 
ties which those in authority have for both 
present and future generations, 

It is interesting and perhaps ironic that 
this Congress should meet regularly on the 
shores of the Potomac whose basin is said to 
be one of the least developed of any in the 
United States. Elsewhere, the great needs 
for the full use of available water resources 
has prompted extensive and costly works 
which have contributed materially to the 
well-being, safety, and prosperity of the resi- 
dent populations. The Potomac, on the 
other hand has received only slight atten- 
tlon—and, except for scattered flood-control 
works along its course and in its headwaters 
and a channel of limited capacity in its 
tidal zone, it is little changed by manmade 
works from the days of the initial settle- 
ments along its banks, 

Man has over the years created for himself 
certain problems along the Potomac, As he 
has populated its watershed he has polluted 
its waters with the acids from his mines, with 
the silt from his farms and construction ac- 
tivities, and with the wastes from his Indus- 
tries and homes, The unfortunate effects of 
these haye been fully and exten- 
sive remedial work in behalf of pollution 
abatement and control has been performed. 
Much more is either in progress or proposed 
at this time. It Is gratifying that the inter- 
ested States, political jurisdictions, and in- 
dustries have made significant progress In 
their attack on this particular basin problem. 

The growth of metropolitan Washington 
and like growth to be expected in other pop- 
ulation centers in the basin now make it 
obvious that not only pollution but all as- 
pects of the basin’s water resources must be 
understood. To this end, a comprehensive 
plan must be developed as soon as possible. 
The Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia are sponsoring a study of Potomac Basin 
resources and development before this Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and are most hopeful 
of your endorsement not only now as to the 
desirability of the study itself, but it Is to 
be hoped that in the years ahead your support 
may also be given to specific projects designed 
to permit the full utilization of the great po- 
tential of the Potomac Basin. These must 
inevitably include facilities which will guar- 
antee an abundant year-round water supply 
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to basin populations wherever concentrated; 
which will regulate damaging floods where 
necessary; provide tion; insure naviga- 
tion, and assist in pollution control. These 
are now recognized as essential ingredients 
for the survival and expansion of your Na- 
tional Capital and the millions who will live 
nearby as well as elsewhere in the basin as 
a whole, 

Here indeed is an opportunity for this 
Congress to play a vital part in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of this Capital City 
of all the people. Itjs a place of great beauty 
with which you cannot help but be im- 
pressed. I sincerely hope that your duties 
here will not be so confining as to prevent 
your full enjoyment of the beauties which 
are at your disposal. In any event, I wish 
you a pleasant and fruitful meeting and am 
confident_of the national benefits which will 
result from your consideration of the great 
problems which lie before you. 


Power for Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call attention to an 
editorial which appeared in the Boston 
Daily Record dated June 2, 1958, which 
has been brought to my notice by Mr. 
Philip B. Simonds, Jr., president of the 
Providence Boys’ Club of Rhode Island, 
who has done such a wonderful job in 
this area. I am pleased to have this 
article inserted in the Recorp. 

Power von Goop 


‘The Boys’ Clubs of America, which is one 
of the pos ost powerful instruments in the 
Nation combating ’ juvenile delinquency, 
recently made its annual report to the Con- 
gress of the United States, and it is a warm 
and heartening document. 

It has been authoritatively said of this 
wonderful organization that in the com- 
munities where full advantage is taken of its 
program there is an almost automatic reduc- 
tion in youthful crime by as much as 50 


roent. 

In this light, it is a tremendously im- 
portant thing, as the annual report to Con- 
gress discloses, that its activities have now 
been extended to 327 cities in 42 States, The 
total number of clubs in actual service is just 
under 500—490 to be exact. The total mem- 
bership embraced 421,836 boys as of last 
December, and presently is well over the half- 
million mark. \ 

But the most important thing, as all 
thoughtful persons fully realize, is to broaden 
the work of this great movement until not 
just part of America is served but until every 
town and home and family in the country is 
brought within the area of its moral and 

spiritual influence. 

The great impact of the Boys’ Club pro- 
gram is achieved by its mobilization of lead- 
ership and supervision at the grassroots of 
our society. In every community where it is 
effective it has the active participation of 
men and women who have intimate knowl- 
edge of the neighborhoods in which they 
make their homes. 

They know the youngsters by their first 
names. They are familiar with the problems 
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of young poopie: not as strangers but as 
friends. Tt this element of firsthand 
knowledge of the difficulties and diversions 
and temptations that beset boys in their im- 
pressionable years that gives the whole Boys’ 
Club movement its exceptional power for 
good. 

The old defeatism about the challenge of 
juvenile delinquency being too tough to beat 
is refuted and rejected by the constructive 
work of the Boys’ Clubs of America. It is 
one of the most wholesome forces at work 
in the Nation today, and its encouragement 
is the responsibllity of us all. 


Escape From Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


; OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 198 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr, Speaker, Es- 
cape From Fear, written by Martin A. 
Bursten, my constituent, and published 
by the Syracuse University Press, is a 
comprehensive account of the Hungarian 
revolt and its aftermath, It sets forth 
the great contributions made by the 
United States of America in offering a 
haven for the persecuted peoples of the 
world, and gives evidence that we have 
not abandoned those now enchained be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I recommend 
this book to my colleagues, to read and 
reflect upon. 


The introduction to Escape From Fear, 
written by Ambassador Scott McLeod, 
discusses briefly. our immigration poli- 
cies and I should like to include it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

ESCAPE From Fran 
(By Martin A. Bursten) 
INTRODUCTION 

To me the story of the Hungarian migra- 
tion in the fall of 1956 is the perfect example 
of why we should seek to devise a revision of 
our immigration policy, in line with the 
suggestions by President Eisenhower. 

In the struggle with world communism, 
the United States is cast in the role of the 
bulwark of the free world. We need every 
weapon at our command to win this struggle. 
Our immigration policy could be such a 
weapon. 

A casual survey of United States immi- 
gration policy since the Republic was founded 
reveals that, prior to World War I, it was 
tied closely to economic policy. The need 
was for manpower, and immigrants were not 
only welcomed but also, in some cases, were 
actually recruited. (The only exception to 
this general statement was the Oriental Ex- 
clusion Act of 1882 which resulted from a 
flow of Chinese which, it was feared, 
threatened to engulf the west coast.) 

With the First World War came the neces- 
sity for controls on allens in the interests 
of internal security. The wartime measures 
were revamped by the Congress after the war 
and resulted in establishing a basic immi- 
gration policy grounded in part on the tradi- 
tional demands of our internal economy (by 
this time the pioneering days were past and 
manpower was no longer as scarce) and in 
part on internal security. 

The 1924 policy resulted in the national 
origins quota system of immigration, The 


passed over his veto. 
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quota was derived from a sampling of the 
1920 census in which national origin was 
arbitrarily attributed to the presumed origin 
of the family name sampled. In view of the 
tendency of immigrants and their descend- 
ants to anglicize their names the sampling, 
despite the best intentions, resulted in 
quotas heavily weighted for nationalities of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Enough Schmidts had 
become Smiths to accomplish à perhaps less 
than scientific result. 

Between 1924 and 1952 there were an 
endless stream of minor immigration bills 
enacted into law. None of them changed 
the basic concept, but many of them estab- 
lished loopholes for apparent injustices. It 
was during the Second World War—actually 
in 1943—that Congress for the first time 
took cognizance of the desirability of tallor- 
ing our immigration policy to take into ac- 
count a third national interest—our foreign 
policy. 

Without disturbing our national economic 
or internal security interests, the Congress, 
at the suggestion of Gen, Douglas MuacAr- 
thur and under the leadership of Congress- 
man Francis E. WALTER, repealed the Chinese 
Exclusion Act in order to blunt the enemy's 
propaganda advantage in the Far Eastern 
war. This event seems to me to be signifi- 
cant in that it reflects congressional agree- 
ment with the idea that the basic immigra- 
tion policy of the United States should be 
flexible enough to serve an evermore im- 
portant national interest—our foreign policy. 

Mr. Bursten’s first-hand account of the 
Hungarian tragedy, one of the great spon- 
taneous mass migrations of history, points 
up the problem which confronts,the Con- 
gress. And make no mistake—in practice, 
it is a congressional problem. Historically 
our immigration policy has been a congres- 
sional policy. Every major immigration bill 
has been vetoed by the Chief Executive and 
Traditionally, the 
Executive has sponsored more liberal immi- 
gration laws than Congress has enacted. 
~ Survey after survey of public opinion dis- 
closes that a large majority of the voters 
approve our basic immigration policy, But 
an analysis of these attitudes quickly indi- 
cates that the“majority, while generally ap- 
proving, is largely indifferent to immigra- 
tion problems. The minority view, on the 
other hand, tends to be one of strong, often 
emotional, conyiction in favor of freer um- 
migration, 

In such an atmosphere, ft is dificult to 
get objective attitudes. I find no basic 
quarrel with the concept that we must limit 
immigration to maintain our economic bal- 
ance. The estimates of demographers vary 
as to the number that should be admitted 
each year. In practice we now admit well 
over 300,000 immigrants annually, not a 
large percentage in relation to our popula- 
tion of 170 million, 

Through the extraordinary efforts de- 
scribed by Mr, Bursten, the United States 
managed to contribute, as a free world leader 
should, to the solution of the problems 
which arose on the Hungarian front in the 
episode of the cold war which he describes. 
This was done by broad interpretation of 
the laws. There can be no doubt, from the 
standpoint of the necessity of providing 
leadership in this struggle, that what was 
done Was right. 

The United States managed to do its part 
in the Hungarian refugee crisis with spirit. 
determination—and the equivalent of squir- 
rel rifles. But we need some bazookas in 
the immigration arsenal to deal with future 
situations. 

7 Scorr McLxron, 
United States Ambassador to Ire- 
land, formerly Administrator of 
United States Refugee Relief Act 
program, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10,1958 
Mr, HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, James A, Farley, a Democrat of 


the old school, whose friendships across 
the Nation ignore party lines, has an- 


nounced his candidacy for the Demo- 


cratic senatorial nomination in New 
York. 

For a number of years Big Jim has 
directed his talents toward business in- 
terests. His return to the political wars 
has produced widespread favorable com- 
Ment. In this connection, I include, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, several editorials from Vir- 
ginia newspapers. 

From the Lynchburg Daily Advance of 
June 4, 1958: 

Jim Fartrr’s CANDIDACY 


The announcement of James A. Farley that 
he will seek the Democratic nomination for 
the United States Senate in New York State 
Will be greeted with pleasure in Lynchburg, 
as well as in nearly every other section of the 
Nation. 

The former Democratic national committee 
chairman, who was Postmaster General in 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's Cabinet, 

visited here on numerous occasions, He 

Was a frequent visitor at Ivy Hill when it was 

Owned and operated by the late Herbert B. 

Thomson, He was here for the funeral of 

his friend, the late United States Senator 
r Glass. 

Many Lynchburgers will recall that Sena- 
tor Glass nominated Mr. Farley for the Presi- 
dency at the 1940 convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Chicago. That was after the 
New Yorker broke with President Roosevelt 
OVer the third term issue. 

During the time he was in Mr. Roosevelt's 
Cabinet, and later, he traveled extensively to 
all sections of the country, A lover of peo- 
Ple, he became well known and liked wher- 
erer he went. He made thousands of friends 
Of all kinds, 

Mr. Farley was first elected to public office 
In 1911 as town clerk of Stoney Point, N. Y., 
Up the Hudson River from New York City. 

last elective bid for office won him ‘a Sta’ 
assembly seat in 1923. 8 

After that he dropped behind the scenes 
as an increasingly potent voice in Democratic 
State party politics. He emerged as a na- 
tional figure as preconventlon manager of 
Mr. Roosevelt before the latter's 1932 election, 

Tn 1944, Mr. Parley resigned as New York 
State Democratic chairman and retired from 
active politics. At present he is board chair- 
Man of the Coca Cola Export Corp. 

Other Democrats considered possible ĉan- 
didates for the senatorial nomination in op- 
Position to the 70-year-old Parley are Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, of New York City, Man- 
hattan District Attorney Frank Hogan, and 
Thomas W. Finletter, former Secretary of the 
Alr Force. 

The Democrats will be seeking to gain the 
Seat of Senator IN M. Ives, a Republican. 
Ives has announced he will not seek reelec- 
tion because of ill bealth. 

In all probability Mr. Farley will have the 
Support of the more conservative wing of 
the Democratic Party in New York. Whether 
his philosophy of government is acceptable 
to the New York Democrats will be known 
Only when the State convention is held in 
New York. 
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Of course, it will not help him because 
their yotes will not count, but there is one 
thing certain, Mr, Farley will have thousands 
of Americans outside of his Stete pulling for 
him in his bid for nomination and then elec- 
tion. There are few persons if any who are 
better known or better liked than he is in 
all sections of the United States, 


From the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch of 
June 6, 1958: 
FARLEY's LATE-HOUR CANDIDACY 


James A. Parley, for a generation one of 
the country’s most potent political organizers 
and directors, has assumed 2 new political 
role. He is going to run for office. At the 
age of 70, he has announced his candidacy 
ſor the Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator, to succeed New York's Senator 
Ives, who is retiring. 

Mr. Farley, who was Postmaster General 
for 8 years under the New Deal and chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
through the same period, has never held elec- 
tive office except for a brief service in the 
New York Assembly 35 years ago. But he 
was a power in New York politics both before 
and after his colorful service as the political 
adviser and guide for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
This period ended in 1940, with Mr. Farley's 
disaffection for the idea of a third-term Presi- 
dent. 

But the Farley influence in the Democratic 
Party did not end with this termination of 
his official direction of the party's national 
affairs. He was a delegate to the National 
Convention every year from 1924 to 1948. 
And even since 1948 his influence has been 
felt in the party councils. His career of 
political management, in which he has moved 
more often behind the scenes than elsewhere, 
has been marked by à personal integrity and 
good spirit which have given him prestige 
as one of the party’s elder statesmen. 

If Mr. Parley goes through with this can- 
didacy he will be faced with formidable op- 
position. New York's Mayor Wagner is a 
prospective candidate, and there are others 
in prospect, 
tremely difficult campaign in which to make 
his late-hour bid for office. His candidacy is 
certain to make it more colorful, too, than 
it would otherwise be. 


From the Roanoke Times of June 8, 


1958: 
FARLEY Bros ror SENATE BEAT 


At 70, James A. Farley has returned to the 
political wars with the announcement that 
he is a candidate for the Democratic Party's 
nomination for the United States Senate in 
New York. The nominating convention will 
be held in Buffalo August 25-26. 

Mr. Farley’s announcement came unex- 
pectedly and as a challenge to the liberal 
party leadership represented by such men as 
Gov. Averell Harriman, 

Mayor Wagner, of New York City, has been 
regarded as the favorite for the nomination, 
if he chooses to seek it. Others have been 
mentioned, including former Air Secretary 
Thomas K. Finletter. 

A former Postmaster General and former 
Democratic national chairman, Mr, Farley is 
a master of political strategy. He was in- 
strumental in rolling up the record vote by 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Goy- 
ernor of New York and managed Mr. Roose- 
velt's first two presidential campaigns, He 
and F. D. R. came to the parting of the ways 
over the third-term issue. 

Many of the State party leaders have never 
forgiven Mr. Farley for his break with Mr. 
Roosevelt, One of them is Governor Harri- 
man. 

For this reason and because of Mr. Farley's 
generally conservative viewpoint, the con- 
vention could develop into a real battle with 
the Harriman-Wagner liberal wing. Much 
will depend upon how well Mr, Farley lines 


So Mr. Farley picked an ex- 
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up support in upstate cities and counties 
where his strength is greatest. 

The veteran er is pitching into the 
fight with his oldtime zest, having no in- 
tention, as he put it, of sitting back and 
waiting for the nomination come to him. 
Jim Farley in the Senate would be quite an 
improvement over some of the people New 
York has sent to Washington in recent years. 


From the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
of June 6, 1958: 


Bic Jim Srers vp To Bar 


At the 1940 Democratic convention Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, of Virginia, placed in 
nomination the name of James A. Farley. 
He had left a sick bed to do so, because he 
shared Farley's determined opposition to a 
third term. 

“Farley is a man who believes in the un- 
written law and traditions of the Democratic 
Party,” said Glass on that occasion, “* © © 
traditions that have prevailed since the day 
of Thomas Jefferson, who appealed to the 
party he established never to nominate a 
man for a third term.” 

Neither Glass nor Farley had any illu- 
sions as to the outcome. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceived 946 delegate votes against Farley's 72. 
But the seed of protest against a third term 
bore fruit, eventually resulting in a consti- 
tutional amendment to forbid what, until 
then, had been an unwritten law. 

That break with F, D. R. marked the end 
of “Big Jim's” open participation in politics. 

He resigned as Postmaster General and be- 
came first chairman of the board of the Coca 
Cola Export Corp. He now is its president. 

Now, presumably after “the pause that 
refreshes,” the 70-year-old Farley (who has 
not held elective office since the 1 term he 
served in New York's Assembly in 1923), has 
suddenly announced his candidacy for New 
York's United States senatorial nomination. 

It was the biggest bit of totally unex- 
pected political news in some time. It 
seems to have caught that State's- Demo- 
cratic bigwigs completely off guard. 

The bombshell was exploded at a Man- 
hattan club luncheon on Tuesday, when the 
party's kingmaker“ announced that he had 
“Informed” Governor Harriman, and his 
party’s State and national committees’ lead- 
ing lights of his intention to enter the 
race. 


This throws down the gauntlet to five 
other possible contenders: Mayor Wagner, 
of New York; Thomas K. Finletter, former 
Secretary for Air; Thomas E. Murray, former 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission; 
New York District Attorney Frank S. Hogan, 
and State Commerce Commissioner Edward 
Dickinson. 

If, after an 18-year absence from active 
politics, Jim Farley manages to capture the 
top spot on the State ticket, the comeback 
will be one for the books. 

Once reestablished as his party’s out- 
standing personality, with a great following 
“upstate,” he might revitalize the State or- 
ganization along more conservative lines, and 
give it the kind of a lift it enjoyed under 
the leadership of the late Al Smith. 

The showdown will come on August 25 
and 26, at the State Democratic convention 
in Buffalo. 


Powers Attributed to Idaho Potato 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter was printed in the Idaho Sun- 
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day Statesman on June 29, 1958, and 
calls attention to an heretofore unher- 
alded quality of our famous Idaho 
potato: 

POWERS Arrersurrh ro arro POTATO 

Some may think it not exactly a thing of 
beauty the tan, irregularly shaped, large 
Idaho potato; but to me it is a work of art. 

When baked, slit open, saturated with but- 
ter, giving off a scent that makes the mouth 
to water, it is.a dream, an epicurean para- 
dise. If this sad, old world is ever to be 
peaceful and content, the Idaho potato will 
make it so. 

Every time some dictator, snarling with 
hate, threatens war, someone should stuff 
an Idaho potato in his oversize mouth and 
see the transformation. In minutes he will 
bleat like a lamb, And pat his stomach in 
happiness like a child given a treat. Just 
wonderful. y 

A part of your State is in many of us who 
never were privileged to set foot in it— 
thanks to this wonderful potato. My wife 
Just set another one, taken hot out of the 
oven, on my plate. Excuse the abrupt end- 
ing. I have urgent business. 

S. G. HERMAN. 

CHICAGO, 


Community College Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to present an additional group 
of letters which I have received from ed- 
ucators interested in my community col- 
lege bill, H. R. 12232. The following 
letters represent some of the comments 
I have received from the eastern and 
southeastern area of the United States. 

I was very pleased with the response 
received from this area of the country 
and I wish to thank those educators who 
were kind enough to give me the benefit 
of their views. I am sure these com- 
ments will also be of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

Sr. PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., May 8, 1958, 
Hon. Au ỌLLMAN, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mz. Uttman: Thank you for your 
letter of May 3 with the enclosed pro 
bill to assist Junior colleges in their capital 
outlay funds. I feel sure the community 
junior colleges will be able to use any and all 
assistance they can get in view of the im- 
pending enrollments. 

I am referring your latter to Dr. Henry L. 
Ashmore, president of Pensacola Junior Col- 
lege, who is now serving as president of the 
Florida Association of Public Junior Colleges. 

Very truly yours, 
NI. M. BN NNrrr. President. 
PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Pensacola, Fla, May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 

8 Waskington, U. C. 

Dear MR. ULLMAN; I have read with a great 
deal of interest your bill, H. R. 12232, and I 
Would Itke to commend you. I hope that 
you will be successful in your undertaking. 

I noted in a recent publication that Con- 
Bressman ROBERT SIKES from our district here 
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in Florida had some complimentary remarks 
to make concerning your bill. I am writing 
him today urging him to support it. 

To me, one of the most cogent arguments 
that you used was that of taking educa- 
tional opportunities to the areas where the 
students Hve. With the tremendous cost 
of higher education today and with the 
prices continuing to rise, it is going to be 
impossible for many young people of ex- 
celient talent to attend any institution of 
higher learning unless it is within com- 
muting distance, The whole problem is 
simply a matter of placing first things first 
in our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
. Henry L. ASHMORE, 
President, 


GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, 
Americus, Ga., May 15, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: May I please 
express my thorough appreciation and en- 
dorsement of the bill which you introduced 
to the 2d session of the 85th Congress in 
behalf of public community junior colleges. 

This construction act will give substantial 
encouragement and support on an educa- 
tional level which is becoming more and 
more vital to our country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LLOYD A. Mott, President. 


NORTHWEST MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Senatobia, Miss., May 16,1958. 
Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar HONORABLE ULLMAN: A copy of your 
proposed bill, H. R. 12232, came to my office 
this week. I have read this bill with a great 
deal of interest. My personal belief is that 
@ bill of this nature could go much further 
toward furthering and meeting the educa- 
tional needs of our citizenship than any pro- 
gram that I have seen. I feel that it would 
be much better than a scholarship program. 
I am a great believer in local initiative and 
your bill is an incentive for the local peo- 
ple to meet the educational needs of its 
citizens. ‘ 

I commend you and T trust that this bill 
will be seriously considered by Congress, 
Please accept my kindest personal regards, 
and if I may help in any capacity, please feel 
free to call on me. 

Most sincerely yours, 
N R. D. McLENDON, President. 


NEWTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Newtonville, Mass., May 21,1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Congressman: from the Second Dis- 
trict, Oreg., House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMaN ULLMAN: As director 
of New Engiand’s only full-time, day-and- 
evening, publicly controlled junior college, 
may I thank you for your sponsoring and 
backing of H. R. 12232 and ask what I can 
best do to assure its passage, 

In Massachusetts public support of junior 
colleges has been negligible. In all of New 
England there are but three publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges. These are all in 
Massachusetts, have received the approval of 
the Commonwealth’s Board of Collegiate 
Authority, and have sprung up as a result 
of local initiative rather than of State en- 
couragement. 

Yet new construction is the need. Newton 
Is the only 1 of the 3 lucky enough to 
occupy a building of its own, an abandoned 
elementary school building not good enough 
for continued use for elementary school 
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pupils. By 1960, at our present rate of 
growth, we shall have outgrown our ca- 
pacity. Without Federal and State aid our 
days appear to many to be numbered. 

H. R. 12232 will enable the local school 
committee to discharge its responsibility to 
those needing junior college education and 
training without seeming to put the entire 
burden on the local taxpayer. 

Sincerely yours, 
AWaLtTer M. TAYLOR, Director. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Community COLLEGE, 
Staten Island, N. V., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: About 3 years ago I was dele- 
gated by the Board of Higher Education of 
the city of New York to make a survey in 
Staten Island regarding the need of a com- 
munity college in that location. Subse- 
quently, the college was established and I 
was designated as its president, Because 
of my partloular experience during these 3 
years, I think that I am well qualified to 
comment on the need for such institutions. 

It appears very clear to me that one of the 
solutions to the coming bulge in college 
populations is the establishment of many 
strategically situated community colleges. 
This same bulge of college students is now 
in the primary and secondary schools and 
has made necessary the construction of largë 
numbers of additional schools of that grade. 

Under the circumstances, most communi- 
ties are already hard-pressed for funds. 
This scarcity of funds may well motivate 
against the establishment of additional 
community colleges. Therefore, I support 
your bili with great enthusiasm. I fee] that 
if passed, it will provide strong incentives 
for the establishment and construction of 
additional facilities for higher education 
where they are most needed, 

Sincerely, 
j WALTER L. Wiiuic, President. 

ARLINGTON STATE COLLEGE, 
Arlington, Tex., May 13, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the Untted States, House 
of Representatives, Washington, 
D 


Dran CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Thank you 
for your letter of May 6 and the enclosed 
bill. It is encouraging to know that the 
leaders of our Nation are interested in the 
program of higher education, which is 8? 
vital to the future of this Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
E. H. Herrrorp,; President. 


Defense Needs President’s Program for 
Strengthening Coordination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, CLARENCE CANNON 
IN THE 3 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks I am including 
the following paragraph from 
morning’s issue of the Wall street 
Journal: 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, recent Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, told Senators 
that unless Congress grants broad powers to 
reorganize the Defense Department now, It 
will have to take even more drastic action 
within 2 years, He added that Elsenhower® 
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Program to strengthen coordination among 
the armed services la vitally needed. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the increas- 
ing tension abroad; it behooves Congress 
to promptly cooperate with the Presi- 
dent in this increasingly important 
phase of national defense. 


Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 
Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 


Made it a practice to report to the folks 
back home each year after the close of 


-each session of the Congress. In the 6 


Years that I have had the privilege of 
representing my district only once have 
I deviated from this practice—when an 
illness last year put me on the sidelines 
for several months. 

This then is my 5th annual report to 
my constitutents in Middle Village, Rego 
Park, Forest Hills, Corona, Elmhurst, 
Jackson Heights, Woodside, Kew Gar- 
dens Hills, Flushing, Whitestone, College 
Point and Maspeth, comprising the 6th 
Congressional District of New York, 

INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


The Soviet penetration into the Near 
East and Africa, the launching of sput- 
nik, the rapid growth of Soviet indus- 
trialization and productivity, accompan- 
ied by the loss of United States prestige 
everywhere have caused intelligent. peo- 
ple to reevaluate their thinking about 
Our foreign policy. This swift-moving 
Sequence of events points up the immedi- 
ate and imperative need for a positive 
bold and imaginative approach in our 
relations with our allies and the uncom- 
Mitted countries. It is not enough to re- 
ject all proposals for disarmament by 
labeling them gimmicks, or by saying we 
Will lose our shirts by holding confer- 
ences at any level. We must come for- 
Ward with a constructive program of our 
Own if we are to retain our leadership 
in the world. We must be fair but firm, 
and we must never appease. It is most 
regrettable that we have not yet learned 
& lesson from the past. Appeasement 
that failed so signally in Ethiopia and 
Czechoslovakia and brought about world 
Conflict is now being continued with 
Nasser in the Near East. So long as I am 
Privileged to serve my district, I shall 
Continue to press for a strong, decisive 
and realistic foreign policy to strengthen 

€ cause of the free world against the 
totalitarian threat. 

DOMESTIC SCENE 


here home events of great importance 
ve arisen that require as much courage 
on imagination. The minimum gains 
8 civil rights achieved by the historic 
upreme Court decision, and the Civil 

hts Act of 1957 are being emasculated 
by a concerted attack in certain areas of 
d country—by the Little Rock inci- 
bone by boycotts, by threats, and by the 

mbings of churches and synagogues, 
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As the world looks to us for guidance and 
leadership, insuring the liberty of all 
our citizens would be a giant step in 
demonstrating that in the United States 
we mean what we say, and that our 
country is truly a land of freedom and 
equality. Unfortunately, little, if any, 
positive and constructive leadership in 
this field has been shown. I have con- 
tended, and will continue to do so, that 
it makes a great deal of difference what 
the President of the United States feels 
about the Supreme Court decision—that 
it is a rather negative and inadequate 
approach to merely state that the deci- 
sion is the law of the land and therefore 
must be obeyed. 

And the domestic scene is now clouded 
by the specter of substantial unemploy- 
ment and a business recession. Since 
1954 I have urged the President to call a 
nationwide conference of leaders of la- 
bor, industry, and Government for the 
purpose of planning a real full employ- 
ment program. In the face of mounting 
unemployment this year I again pointed 
out to the House of Representatives how 
futile a victory in the battle of the mis- 
sile and satellite would be if we were to 
lose the economic war. My last effort 
finally brought a response from the 
White House that the suggestion is being 
examined—all this after 4 years of effort. 
Once again the administration has failed 
to meet the challenge on a matter so 
closely affecting the lives of our citizens, 
and has again paralleled to a startling 
degree its inertia and lack of vision in 
coping with foreign affairs. 

IN THE CAPITOL 


A Congressman’s responsibility in the 
Capitol is threefold: 

First. To study proposed legislation 
thoroughly so that his vote will be cast 
in the best interests of the country and 
his constituents. 

Second. To participate in his commit- 
tee work as a prerequisite to the framing 
of good legislation; and 

Third. To formulate, sponsor, and 
support bills which embrace his thought- 
ful consideration of the needs of our 
citizens. 

LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 

In the 85th Congress I was privileged 
to sponsor, among others, the following 
legislation: 

House Concurrent Resolution 264, 
urging the President to call a conference 
of leaders of labor, industry, and Gov- 
ernment to bring about full employment 


planning. 

H. R. 4782, to strengthen our civil- 
rights laws by further protecting the 
right of the individual to be free from 
discrimination based upon race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

H. R. 5475, to amend and revise the 
McCarran-Walter Act by liberalizing the 
present Immigration and Nationality 
Act, eliminating discrimination based on 
national origin, race, color, or creed, and 
doing away with the undemocratic na- 
tional origin quota system. 

H. R. 8469, to prohibit the importation 
of souvenir firearms not only by mem- 
bers of the armed services, but by ci- 
vilians—to curb easy accessibility of 
guns and reduce crimes. 

H. R. 8674, to assist owners of cooper- 
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ative apartments by reducing FHA in- 
surance premiums—unanticipated in- 
creased carrying charges have greatly 
burdened this middle-income group. 

H. R. 10389, to provide tax relief for 
small business with incomes up to 
$25,000—to preserve the small-business 
man as the hard core of the free enter- 
prise system. 

H. R. 11095, to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act by, first, removing the ceiling 
on outside income of $1,200 as a bar to 
benefits; second, decreasing retirement 
age of men from 65 to 60, and of women 
from 62 to 55; and, third, removing the 
floor of 50 years of age for disability 
benefits. 

H. R. 11401, H. R. 11402, and H. R. 
11403, to provide tax relief for the in- 
dividual taxpayer: First, H. R. 11401, to 
allow parents to deduct payments for 
care or education of their children 
though working or attending school; 
second, H. R. 11402, to grant exemption 
in the case of retirement annuities and 
pensions; and, third, H. R. 11403, to in- 
crease personal income tax exemptions 
for spouse and for dependent from $600 
to $1,000—including additional exemp- 
tion for old age or blindness. 

LEGISLATION SUPPORTED 


In addition I voted to support the fol- 
lowing legislation: 

Economic and military cooperation for 
the Middle East. 

Civil Rights Act. 

Mutual Security Act amendments and 
appropriations. = 
School Construction Assistance Act. 

Liberalization of Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. ` 

Pay raises for postal and Federal em- 
ployees, and for military personnel. 

Emergency Housing Construction Act. 

Federal Highway Construction Act. 

Extension of unemployment benefits, 
and unemployment compensation pro- 
gram for ex-servicemen. 

Trade agreements extension, 

Statehood for Alaska. 

Liberalization of Social Security Act. 

Federal aid to depressed areas. 

Federal aid for college scholarships. 

Extend Small Business Act and in- 
crease loan authorization. 

LEGISLATION OPPOSED 


The following legislation was opopsed 
by me: 

Drastic reductions in overall strength 
of Army and National Guard. 

Cuts in appropriations for Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfarfe, par- 
ticularly in the fields of research by Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Increase in first-class mail rates. 

Natural Gas Act amendments. 

Amendments to weaken Civil Rights 
Act. 

BACK HOME 

Living within easy commuting dis- 
tance of the Capital of our country has 
enabled me to come home every week- 
end as the Congress completes its 
weekly business. As a result, I have 
been able to actively participate in the 
many civic problems of our community, 
and to get to understand the needs, 
thoughts and beliefs of my constituents. 
The need for schools, for maintaining 
the dignity of the teaching profession, 
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for adequate police and fire protection, 
for a solution to the vexatious problem 
of juvenile delinquency, will always find 
me as an interested participant. 

Mr. Speaker, the last 6 years have 
been a pleasure and a great privilege. 
They have afforded me an opportunity 
to meet with many thousands of my 
constituents, and to gain knowledge 
and inspiration from their recommen- 
dations and advice. 

I am deeply grateful for the high 
honor of representing the Sixth Con- 
gressional District in Queens County, 
N. Y. 


Jim Farley: Symbol of Decency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


é OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the reentry of James A. Farley into the 
national political scene, by way of the 
recent announcement. of his candidacy 
for the Democrat'c senatorial nomina- 
tion in New York, has warmed the hearts 
of millions throughout the country, re- 
gardless of their political affiliation. 

There is good reason for this favor- 
able sentiment. During his many years 
of public life, Jim Farley was a per- 
sonal symbol of clean government and 
the decency which citizens should ex- 
pect from the men they elevate tô posi- 
tions of leadership. 

Jim Farley held important posts in 
both the Democratic Party and the Fed- 
eral Government. During President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first two terms 
he was, at the same time both Postmas- 
ter General of the United States and 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Yet no one ever accused 
Jim Farley of using these positions of 
power and prestige to win favors for his 
friends. Jim Farley had influence but 
he didn't peddle it. The no sale sign 
shows clearly through Jim Farley's 
character. 

As examples of the sentiments that 
are being expressed by newspapers and 
citizens throughout the country, I in- 
clude here 2 editorials, 1 from the 
Springfield, III., State Register entitled 
“Joyful Smiles Greet News ‘Jim Farley 
for Senator’,” and the other from the 
Peoria (III.) Journal Star entitled “The 
Master Politician”: 

JoyruL Summers Greer News 
FOR SENATOR” 

The entry of James A. Farley into the 
race for the Senate seat being vacated by 
the retiring Senator Irvine Ives, Republican, 
of New York, is bad news for the Republi- 
cans, It is far from certain, of course, that 
Farley will win the Democratic nomination; 
but if he does, even the Republicans concede 
he will be a tough man to beat. 

Farley, long active as a manager of cam- 
paigns for others, is making his first try for 
major elective office at the age of 70. Be- 
cause of his apparent robust health, his age 
is not expected to be a major factor in decid- 
ing whether he gets the nomination. But, 
there are other outstanding Democrats, in- 
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cluding former Air Force Secretary Thomas 
K. Finletter and New York City Mayor Robert 
Wagner, who are reported anxious to run, 
and if Gov. Averell Harriman backs one of 
them Farley could be edged out. 

However, even Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
Republican, of Kansas, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Republican campaign committee, con- 
cedes that if Farley is nominated he will be 
a formidable candidate. And Farley’s brilli- 
ant political record supports this view. He 
groomed Franklin D. Roosevelt for the presi- 
dency and, as Democratic National Chair- 
man, managed F. D. R.'s first two campaigns. 
He served ably during Roosevelt's first two 
terms as Postmaster General and has at- 
tained great success in the business world 
as well. 

The editor of the State Register was 
closely associated with Jim Farley in the 
Roosevelt campaigns of 1935 and 1936. We 
Know him well and admire him much. His 
habits are exemplary and his character above 
reproach, Everybody knows Jim Farley fa- 
vorably, and he knows more persons by their 
first names than any man in American poli- 
tical history. The nomination and election 
of Jim Farley to the Senate would be a 
triumph for the best there is in national 
politics and government. 

Things are so bleak for the GOP in New 
York that according to Asociated Press Po- 
litical Analyst Jack Bell there hasn't been a 
single Republican prominently mentioned to 
seek Ives’ seat. Farley's entry into the race 
isn't likely to whet the ambitions of any 
prospective GOP candidates, either. 

With such a situation in New York and 
similar ones in other States it's little wonder 
Republican National Chairman Meade Al- 
corn has admitted publicly that “it just 
does not seem to be in the cards” for his 
party to win control of the Senate this year. 


[From the Peoria (III.) Journal Star] 
THE MASTER POLITICIAN 


If you are one of those who occasionally 
wondered whatever happend to Jim Farley, 
the answer was in the newspapers yesterday. 
He announced that he will try for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for United States Senator 
from New York. 

It -will be the first time In 35 years that 
Farley has run for an elective office. Every 
American interested in politics will watch 
him. Everyone will ask if his political know- 
how is as sharp as.it was 25 years ago. Both 
Democrats and Republicans will wonder if 
he might, by being elected to the Senate, 
become again the key man in his party in 
the 1960 presidential year. 

No one doubts that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Was one of the shrewdest politicians of his 
time. But one may doubt whether he would 
have won the 1932 Presidential nomination 
but for the strategy of his convention floor 
manager, the real “master politician,” James 
A. Farley. ' ' 

Political strategists of today could learn 
a lot from Farley's experience. 

He was 24 years old when he entered 
politics. At that time he became candidate 
for city clerk of Stony Point, N. Y. He was 
on the road 6 days a week as a salesman, 
so his campaign consisted mostly of send- 
ing postal cards to everyone he knew- and 
that meant nearly everyone in town. He 
won and was the first Democrat in 18 years 
to hold the job. Then he wrote “thank you” 
notes to every voter, Including those who 
had voted against him, 

In office, he refused small fees provided by 
law for varlous services. He delivered mar- 
riage licenses personally. He went from door 
to door on the Sunday before hunting season 
opened, selling hunting licenses. It was a 
nonpaying office but Jim Farley made him- 
self as useful and agreeable to his constitu- 
ents as if it paid a handsome salary. That 
was the political beginning of a man who 
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destined to become one of the most power- 
ful and successful political strategists in the 
history of this country. 

Incidentally, he is a lifelong nonsmoking 
teetotaler, a churchgoer, a model family 
man, and a born “joiner.” 

If Jim Farley still has the old touch, he 
could beat any two Washington politicians 
today with one hand tied behind his back. 

We'd like to see him back in the big 
political arena, 


Connecticut Soldiers’, Sailors’, and 
Marines’ Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
West Haven, Conn., AMVET paper, there 
Was a series of two articles on the Con- 
necticut State soldiers’, sailors’, and ma- 
rines’ fund, which were written by the 
fund administrator, Col. Benjamin 
Truskoski. 

This fund is one which has served a 
very useful purpose since its creation 
by the Connecticut General Assembly in 
1919. The interest derived from this 
trust fund is distributed in the form of 
assistance to needy veterans in the State. 
Although the total amount authorized 
for the fund in 1919 was $244 million, 
the tremendously increasing proportion 
of veterans in the State since that time 
has caused the fund ceiling to rise to $35 
million through a nominal increase in 
State cigarette taxes, 

The fund is one of which we, as resi- 
dents of the State of Connecticut, are 
eminently proud and I include the series 
of two articles by Colonel Truskoski for 
the benefit of those from other States 
who may be interested in such an effi- 
cient program: 

SOLDIERS’, SAILORS’, AND MARINES’ FUND 

(B. B. Truskoski) 

The soldiers’, sailors’, and marines’ fund 
is designed to assist indigent veterans whose 
service is accredited to Connecticut. ‘The 
fund is exclusively a Connecticut activity and 
has no relationship to other States or the 
Federal Government. It typifies the gen- 
erosity of the citizens of this State who have 
thus shown their consideration of those who 
served the Nation in time of emergency. 

The fund was created by the General 
Assembly of the State of Connecticut in 1919 
in lieu of a bonus to veterans who had served 
during World War I. The law, when first 
enacted, provided for an appropriation of 
$214 million, which amount was to be placed 
in trust, and further provided that only the 
interest derived from the trust fund be dis- 
bursed as an assistance program to indigent 
veterans. 

The fund of 82½ million remained un- 
changed until 1945 at which time, the gen- 
eral assembly realized that the increase in 
Veteran population necessitated a reappraisal 
of the needs that might result. Conse- 
quently, necessary amendments were drafted- 
and subsequently enacted which provided 
for an increase in the principal account of 
the fund to $15 million. 

In order to provide funds to Increase the 
principal account, the State cigarette tax 
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Was increased by one penny per package of 
cigarettes with proviso that this additional 
tax be allocated to the soldiers’, sailors’, and 
marines’ fund until such time as the princi- 
pal account reached the ceiling established. 

In subsequent years, it was further real- 
ized that a $15 million fund would be inad- 
equate; and, consequently, additional 
changes were made so as to permit the ceil- 
ing of the fund to rise to $35 million. 

At present, the cigarette tax allocation is 
at the rate of one-half penny per package of 
cigarettes. 

Since 1945, the cigarette tax has yielded 
Sufficient moneys, so that the sum approxi- 
mates 625 million. 

It is essential to remember that this fund 
is set up as a trust account. The principal 
account, therefore, may not be used. Only 
the dividends realized from the investment 
of the principal account are available for 
disbursement to needy veterans. 

It follows, therefore, that with a limited 
amount of money available for disbursement, 
assistance in a limited way may be granted; 
consequently, the fund is considered as a 
resource for relatively temporary aid. 

SOLDIERS’, SAILORS’, AND MARINES’ FUND 

(By B. B. Truskoski) 


There are certain fundamental require- 
ments which serve to establish eligibility for 
assistance, Among the specific requirements 
are the following; however, within these 
limitations, any person believing himself to 
be in need should apply, and may apply, set- 
ting forth the circumstances so that his 
Case may be considered on its own merits. 

1. The ex-serviceman must have been a 
elltzen or alien resident of the State of 
Connecticut at time of entry into service. 

2. The ex-serviceman must have been sep- 
&rated from military duty under honorable 
conditions. 

3. The veteran, his wife living with him, 
his widow living with him at time of his 
death, and his children under age 16 may 
be considered as eligible beneficiaries, 

4. Need must be established. 

5. At time of application, the veteran and 
his eligible dependents must be residing in 
Connecticut. 

6. Those who are classified as World War 
Veterans must have served between April 6, 
1917 and November 11, 1918. 

7. Those who are classed as World War 
II veterans must have served between De- 
cember 7, 1941 and December 31, 1946. 

8. Those who are classed as Korean vet- 
erans must have served between June 26, 
1950 and October 27, 1953. 

9. Spanish-American War veterans are 
Considered those who have served between 
April 21, 1898 and July 4, 1962. 5 

Such assistance as is granted eligible 
beneficiaries is confined, by law, to essential 
Needs such as food, wearing apparel, shelter, 
Operating expense of the home, and medi- 
Cal care. 

In view of the above restrictions, it should 

stated that there is no provision for mak- 
ing loans, purchasing capital goods, for the 
Payment of bills or other obligations incur- 
red prior to the date of application. 

Applications are filed through a State fund 
representative in the community in which 
the veteran resides. Your service officer is 
familiar with the mame and address of the 
State fund representative in your com- 
munity, R 

When the application is completed, the 
State fund representative forwards his re- 
Port of investigation to the administrator of 

fund, where decisions are made and the 
disposition thereof is then made known to 
the State fund representative who informs 
the beneficiary of the action taken. 

Pull time, paid investigators are main- 
tained in the four principal cities in Con- 
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necticut—namely, Hartford, Waterbury, 
Bridgeport, and New Haven. In the remain- 
ing 165 communities, volunteer, nonpaid 
representatives service the veterans of those 
communities without expense to the State 
of Connecticut. 

These volunteer representatives perform 
the assigned duties at their places of busi- 
ness, home of residence, or such facilities as 
are available to them. They perform a serv- 
ice unequalled in the State’s history. Such 
volunteer, nonpaid service permits the fund 
to keep operating expenses to an absolute 
minimum. 

You, as an ex-seryice man, should realize 
the value of rehabilitation and service work. 
By the same token, you should thus realize 
the value of the work performed by these 
nonpaid State fund representatives. 

Unfortunately, their service is unrecog- 
nized and frequently unappreciated. A bet- 
ter understanding of their part in this pro- 
gram will discourage misinformation, and 
thus eliminate misunderstanding. 

The record achieved by the soldiers“, 
sailors’, and marines’ fund since its incep- 
tion in 1919 speaks for itself. 

You should urge your fellow members to 
become more familiar with all aspects of the 
program, and, thus improve the cause of 
veterans of our State, 


James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Indianapolis 
Star of June 6, 1958, sets out memories 
of our old friend, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley, who spark-plugged 
the Democratic Party to victory in the 
Presidential campaign of 1952. His 
services as Democratic national chair- 
man and as Postmaster General during 
the first two terms of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will always be remembered by 
Democrats throughout the Nation; 

Wetcome Back, JIM 

The younger generation might not recog- 
nize him, but one of the most stalwart Demo- 
crats of them all has come back to the polit- 
ical wars. When former Postmaster General 
James A, Farley announced that he will be a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator in New York, we could 
have whooped. If he gets elected, he will be 
the first conservative sent to Washington 
from New York in these times, 

Farley ls a legendary figure. Some shrewd 
observers say that without him, there would 
have been no Franklin D. Roosevelt as Presl- 
dent. He engineered Roosevelt's first nom- 
ination. He wrote Roosevelt's first presi- 
dential platform, the Democratic platform of 
1932, and he put his heart and his principles 
into it. He guided that successful campaign 
from start to finish. In due time Roosevelt 
turned his back on all Farley had cam- 
paigned for and Farley, a gentleman as well 
as a Democrat, bowed out politely but firmly. 

The man who made Roosevelt has been in 
self-imposed political eclipse ever since his 
break with F. D. R.'s policies, Alongside 
Farley's dedicated belief in free enterprise, 
New York’s present Republican Senator, 
Invrro M. Ives, is a leftwing radical. Certain- 
ly Farley is far to the right of other possible 
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Democratic candidates in New York, includ- 
ing Robert F. Wagner, Frank Hogan, and 
Thomas Finletter. New York could use Far- 
ley's voice in the Senate to good purpose. 
We hope New York Democrats have the 
good sense to use the services he offers them. 


Ike’s Worst Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, in 
the August issue of American Mercury 
there appears an excellent and illumi- 
nating article, written by that maga- 
zine's able associate editor, Harold Lord 
Varney, entitled “Earl Warren: Ike’s 
Worst Appointment.” Because the facts 
set forth have direct bearing upon the 
lives and liberties of all 174 million 
Americans, they deserve the widest pos- 
sible dissemination; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EARL WARREN; IKE’s WORST APPOINTMENT 

(By Harold Lord Varney) 

When, in September 1953, the announce- 
ment of Earl Warren’s appointment as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States came over the wires, most grassroots 
Americans were disposed to feel that the 
President had made a good appointment. 
Nobody outside California knew much about 
the new Chief Justice's views, but it was 
assumed, as the President himself remarked, 
that they were “moderate.” What was more 
important, Governor Warren was gifted with 
& warm smile; as even Menshikov has dis- 
covered, the American people have always 
had an incurable weakness for a smiler. The 
Governor's publicity handlers had put across 
the stereotype of an unassuming, down-to- 
earth, folksy man, and the American people 
were ready to buy it. Not a legal giant like 
Stone or Hughes or Taft, Warren was ex- 
pected to be a good—if not a great—Chief 
Justice. 

The aftermath has been a sickening reve- 
Jation. Only 4½ years after his appoint- 
ment, Warren is appraised by millions of 
Americans as probably the worst Chief Jus- 
tice in history. A professed Republican, he 
has demonstrated to his party that an 
Eisenhower Supreme Court can be more des- 
picable than the much disparaged courts of 
a Roosevelt or a Truman. In his brief term 
of service, Warren and the Democratic Jus- 
tices with whom he has associated himself, 
have carried the United States further to- 
ward the Socialist point of no return than 
Roosevelt succeeded in doing, with the help 
of the whole New Deal establishment, in 12 
frenetic years. 

Giving President Eisenhower the benefit of 
the doubt, it is improbable, when he named 
Warren, that he had any prevision of the 
social revolution which his appointee was 
planning, Earl Warren was a bread-and- 
butter appointment: he had been useful to 
the Eisenhower camp in in 1952 in 
the fight against Taft; it was believed, as 
Chief Justice, he would become s political 
asset to the administration. That Warren, 
once in office, would form an alliance with 
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the two left liberals, Douglas and Black, 
and would strike of in alarming social di- 
rections of his own, must have come to the 
President with sobering surprise. Warren 
didn’t seem the type. 

Actually, there was little in the Chief Jus- 
tice’s career to suggest that he would ever 
cast himself in the role of a social revolu- 
tionist. A politician who had built up a 
sensationally successful career Mpon an un- 
broken policy of caution, he was the last 
man to be suspected of adventurist ambi- 
tions, 

In 1948, he had been Dewey's running 
mate as Republican vice presidential nomi- 
nee. His campaign had been such a master- 
piece of political artful dodgerism that the 
whole campaign had passed without’ his 
making a single disparaging remark about 
the Democrats. He was a sort of one-man 
era of good feeling. With Dewey pulling his 
punches in the same campaign, election day 
was a shambles. In 1952, Warren launched 
another of his sweetness-and-light cam- 
paigns for the presidential nomination, 
without any serious impress outside his own 
California. To the public, he was beginning 
to take on a Bunyan impersonation of Mr. 
Facing Bothways. 

It was in the 1952 convention, we are told 
by Mr. Frank C. Hanighen, that Warren 
made the master stroke which landed him 
on his present Supreme Court eminence. It 
will be recalled that the Eisenhower forces 
came into the Chicago convention lacking, 
by a small margin, the votes to put over 
their candidate. The Ike  strategists— 
Brownell, Lodge, Aldrich—realized that they 
would have to steal the Texas and Louisiana 
delegations (securely in Taft hands) in or- 
der to be safe. There resulted the infamous 
“thou shalt not steal” fraud which caught 
the Taft forces by surprise. 

There was only one hitch in this frame- 
up. The Ike forces lacked the votes to put 
over their rigged credentials committee re- 
port on the convention floor. Warren, with 
his huge California delegation, had the votes 
in his pocket. Ike emissaries approached 
Warren. Vote for the Ike rules and you can 
have a post in the Eisenhower cabinet, they 
told him. Earl held out for something high- 
er. He demanded the first Supreme Court 
vacancy, The deal was made, the California 
-Gelegates (while reserving their right to 
vote for Warren for the nomination, as 
pledged) voted for the Eisenhower rules, and 
the Taft chances were shattered. 

Neither Warren nor Ike could have sus- 
pected that this enforced pledge would give 
Warren the jackpot—the Chief Justiceship. 
When in September 1953, Chief Justice Vin- 
son died, Attorney General Brownell made a 
special trip to California to beg Warren to 
accept an associate justiceship, with the 
chief justice chosen from the sitting mem- 
bers. Earl remained adamant, He ended 
with the top office. 

Once in power, Warren lost little time Mm 
demonstrating that he was embarked upon 
& lone wolf career. Disregarding Republican 
advisers, he promptly made a confidant of 
Felix Frankfurter, the shrewdest and most 
Machiavellian Democrat on the bench. 
Frankfurter, who was an original incorpor- 
ator of the American Civil Liberties Union 
in 1921, had long been searching for a way to 
scuttle the whole body of security and anti- 
Communist legislation which successive Con- 
gresses had placed upon the national statute 
books. He recognized that in Warren’s 
gnawing ambition he had found his chance. 


Hiss.) The restless Warren 
soon found himself identified intimately 
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with Frankfurter and the two ultra-left 
Democrats on the court—William O. Douglas 
and Hugo Black, 

What was undoubtedly in Warren's mind 
in 1953 was the Presidency. Aware of Eisen- 
hower's precarious health, he felt ctrtain 
that the 1956 Republican Convention would 
be open to a free field of candidates. He 
determined to pile up a record as Chief Jus- 
tice which would give him a great personal 
following in three groups which other Re- 
publicans in recent years had never suc- 
ceeded in tapping: (1) The Negroes, (2) the 
minority groups, (3) the liberal eggheads, 
who are best describable under the general 
term, “anti-anti-Communists.” The fact 
that any favoritism to these groups shown 
by an Eisenhower Supreme Court would cer- 
tainly allenate from the Republican Party 
the very elements which had sparkplugged 
Eisenhower's great victory in 1952—the 
southern Democrats and the northern anti- 
Communistse—did not distress the new Chief 
Justice in the slightest. He was running a 
strictly Warren show. 

The kind of political support which was 
concentrating behind Warren at about this 
time was revealed in late 1955, when it 
seemed that President Eisenhower would not 
run, The egregious Joseph L. Rauh, national 
president of the socialistic ADA, declared 
that Warren would be acceptable to the ADA. 
“It would be a great luxury for the American 
people to have a choice between Chief 
Justice Warren on the Republican ticket 
and such a man as Stevenson, Harriman, or 
Kefauver on the Democratic ticket. The 
American people couldn't lose either way.“ 
This was the same Rauh who was revealed 
in the trial of Paul Hughes in 1956 as a 
sponsor of this adventurer, who peddled false 
information against the late Senator Joe 
McCarthy in an effort to discredit him. Had 
President Eisenhower died or become in- 
capacitated on the eve of the 1956 conven- 
tion, the Republican delegates would prob- 
ably have been stampeded into nominating 
Warren. His age (he was then 65) would 
not haye been an insuperable bar. The same 
logic by which the Democrat, Wendell Will- 
kie, had been preferred over orthodox Re- 
publicans in 1940—that he could annex the 
liberal vote—would have been repeated 
nauseatingly. The right people would have 
rallied behind Warren, just as they did be- 
hind Willkie. Eisenhower fooled them all by 
recovering and, by his recovery, he doomed 
on the ground of Warren's! age—the last 
chance of the Chief Justice to occupy the 
White House. 

The consequences to the American people 
of Warren's frantic 1953-56 play for popu- 
larity with minority groups are now. being 
reaped. 

Of course, Warren's first and most far- 
reaching act was the unanimous decision 
which he extracted from the Court of public 
school segregation on May 17, 1954. Nothing 
in recent years has been more deadly to the 
unity of the American people, Had Warren 
based his famous decision upon constitu- 
tional law, millions of Americans would have 
been displeased, but they would have 
accepted the decision as an honest act. But 
the constitutional issue had already been 
decided by the Supreme Court in the Plessy 
v. Ferguson decision of 1896, known as 
the “separate but equal” doctrine, What 
Warren and his associates were doing in 1954 
was not to make a decision according to 
the Constitution, but to annul such a deci- 
sion, 

Since there were no constitutional grounds 
for such an annulment, Warren found it nec- 
essary to go outside law and plead sociology. 
To buttress his decision, he dug up a Swed- 
ish socialist named Gunnar Myrdal, who had 
written a book, with the ald of a staff con- 
taining several alleged fellow travelers, under 
financing by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
With complete disregard of the folly of his 
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act, Warren, in his 1954 decision, offered Myr- 
dal as his chief authority for overruling the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of 1896. 

Who wrote this curious decision for War- 
ren remains a closely held secret. The ghost 
hand is all over the document. It is doubtful 
that Warren himself had ever heard of Myr- 
dal before this decision was confected. Who- 
ever the author, the northern liberals 
promptly took Earl Warren to their hearts 
with fulsomeness. 

Sociologically, the Warren decision was & 
blazing fuse. It touched off a series of the 
most disgraceful incidents of juvenile de- 
liquency, teen-age gun-toting, and break- 
down of school discipline ever recorded in 
America. Whereyer enforced, it pulled down 
the instructional standards of the 90 per- 
cent of American school children who are 
not colored, At its nadir, it precipitated 
the shocking situation in Little Rock, where 
the President, in an ill-advised moment, 
sent in the United States Army to terrorize 
and coerce an American community which 
didn't want integration. 

The worst sufferers from the Warren deci- 
sion were, of course, the Negroes themselves. 
A racial group which had been making ad- 
mirable progress in both North and South 


under existing folkways found itself sud- 


denly made a political football to win popu- 
larity for ambitious white politicians. 

We are still in the midst of this churning 
sociological process which Mr. Warren's 
Myrdal-inspired decision unloosed. It is 
very likely to hecome much worse before it 
gets better. The part played by Earl Warren 
in this dishonorable chain of events reflects 
little credit upon him either as a jurist or as 
an American. 

But if his segregation decision is indefen- 
sible to fair-minded men and women, the 
series of decisions, by which he has virtually 
demolished America’s legal protections 
against Communist subversion constitute 
perhaps the most discreditable chapter in 
the history of the Supreme Court, Even 
Truman's court upheld the Smith Act and 
the McCarran act. Under Warren, the Su- 
preme Court has made an abject kowtow to 
the American Civil Liberties Union. By a 
chain of incredible decisions, it has hand- 
cuffed the FBI, the Immigration Service, the 
Passport Bureau, and the law-enforcement 
agencies of the 48 States in their effort to 
protect us agalnst the deadly Communist 
conspiracy in our midst. 

Let us recapitulate some of the amazing 
decisions in Communist cases from the 
Court under Warren. The Court has held: 

1. That a committee of the Congress can- 
not, by use of the contempt power, compel 
a witness charged with communism to tell 
the truth, or answer questions, in congres- 
sional hearings. (Watkins decision.) 

2. That a school board must reinstate a 
teacher, against whom there is convincing 
evidence of communism, and must pay him 
$40,000 back salary, after he has been dis- 
charged for refusal to answer questions be- 
for a congressional committee. (Slochower 
decision.) 

3. That the President has no power to 
promulgate rules barring Communists from 
jobs in the Federal departments. (Cole de- 
cision.) 

4. That a State cannot pass a law making 
it unlawful to advocate or practice sedition, 
and that such laws already on the statute 
books are null and void. (Nelson decision.) 

5. That the Department of Justice cannot 
prosecute a Communist Party member un- 
der the Smith Act unless it reveals to the 
defendant all the secret evidence which it 
has in its files, including the es of the 
FBI undercover informants, (Jencks de- 
cision.) 

6. That an allen Communist can avold 
deportation under the McCarran Act simply 
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by making a second entry into the country. 
(Bonetti decision.) 

7. That the United States Army cannot 
give a dishonorable discharge to an enlisted 
man who is discovered to have been a Com- 
munist Party member. (Abramowitz and 
Harman decisions.) 

8. That a license to practice law cannot 
be refused to an applicant because of proven 
Communist Party membership record. 
(Schwartz decision.) 

These decisions, and similar ones, con- 
stitute a recognizable pattern of Supreme 
Court policy under Warren. It is a pattern 
which makes it easy for the Communist con- 
spiracy to operate in America. It is a pat- 
tern which makes it almost insuperably hard 
for honorable government law-enforcement 
bodies to protect the American people against 
subversion. Disregarding the lessons that 
the American people have learned with bitter 
poignancy in the Rosenberg, Sobell, Gold, 
Fuchs, Burgess-Maclean, Guzenko, Silver- 
master, Coplon, Harry D. White, Alger Hiss, 
and Owen Lattimore cases, the Supreme 
Court has proceeded, with utter. irresponsi- 
bility, to throw down the basic legal pro- 
tections which Congress has attempted to 
erect against similar situations in the fu- 
ture. In effect, what the Supreme Court has 
done under the Warren leadership Is to re- 
pudiate and nullify all the painstaking and 
laborious anti-Communist efforts of the last 
15 or 20 years, undertaken by Dies, McCar- 
yan, McCarthy, Nixon, Walter, Mundt, Jen- 
ner, Eastland, Coudert, and hundreds of oth- 
ers. Thanks to the civil liberties decisions, 
in each of which Warren concurred, the anti- 
Communist machinery of the United States 
has now ground almost to a stop. 

It is to this sorry and ignoble end that 
ambition has led a man who had a supreme 
opportunity to serve his country. The expe- 
rience has been an eye-opening demonstra- 
tion to Americans of the potential capacity 
for harm which Is lodged in the Supreme 
Court when its membership turns opportu- 
nist, In unworthy hands, the Court can be- 
come a threat and not a bulwark to our 
security. i 

Now that Warren's character is better 
known to the American people, we realize 
that overlooked clues to his present course 
are to be found in his 10 yenrs in the Call- 
fornia governorship. If President Eisen- 
hower and his patronage advisers had looked 
beneath the political facade which they saw 
as Warren, they would have known that there 
Were imponderables in his character which 
should have dictated eaution. 

For instance, Warren has taken a complete 
flip-flop on the issue of State rights. In 
California he was known as a stern adherent 
of State prerogatives. He had been a sup- 
Porter of State rather than Federal jurisdic- 
tion in the heated offshore-oil debate. Mr. 
Eisenhower's authorized biographer, Robert 
J. Donovan, attributes the President's en- 
thusiasm for a Court appointment for War- 
ren to his bellef that the later would zealous- 
ly support States rights. Once In Washing- 
ton, Warren went through a complete trans- 
formation on this issue. His various deci- 
sions have done more to scrap the original 
American concept of “powers reserved to the 
States“ than the acts of any of his many 
predecessors, 

In Washington, Warren's panegyrists have 
held him up as a symbol of humanitarian 
deeds. He was not known as such a starry- 
eyed idealist in Sacramento 

During most of his three “administrations, 
Caiifornia’s State government was brooded 
over by a brazen influence peddier named 
Art Samish. So great was Samish's power 
or r the legislature that Paul Smith, editor 

of/the San Francisco Chronicle, had to go to 
him for help in 1946 to get a world govern- 
ment resolution through the California Leg- 
islature. Artie complied. 
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On August 13, 1949, Collier's exposed the 
whole fetid Samish situation In an article 
by Lester Velle. Velie quoted a prominent 
California attorney as declaring at that 
time: “Artie’s the real Governor of Califor- 
nia. The Governor's only a Mikado. But 
Artie is the great Shogun.” When Velle 
asked Governor Warren pointblank whether 
he or Samish had more influence with the 
California Legislature, Warren replied: “On 
matters that affect his clients, Artie unques- 
tionably has more power than the Governor. 

The point of the Samish incident is that 
this whole lobbying situation grew up in the 
California State government under the three 
administrations of Earl Warren, and there 
is no record that Warren ever made a seri- 
ous effort to stop it. At the time, he en- 
joyed enough personal prestige to drive Sa- 
mish from Sacramento. He never did so. It 
remained for the Federal Government to 
come into California, in the final days of 
Warren's reign, and to clean up the unholy 
situation with which Warren had tempo- 
rized. Samish was convicted of income tax 
evasion and sentenced to the Federal peni- 
tentlary, and his evil grip vanished over- 
night. 

It Is diMcult to escape the conclusion that 
his toleration of Samish was a moral test of 
the Warren character. It does not throw a 
very reassuring light upon the man who is 
now publicized as the defender of social 
justice. 

Nor is Warren’s present zeal for the civil 
rights of subversives very far out of focus 
with his California policies. The highlight 
of his governorship was his support of Robert 
G. Sproul in the rejection of the teachers’ 
oath at the University of California. With- 
out his pressure, the teachers’ oath undoubt- 
edly would have won. Sproul, one of War- 
ren's closest advisers, is so unclear on com- 
munism that, finding himself one of the of- 
ficers of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
when it was exposed as Communist ridden, 
he did not resign as did other officers but re- 
mained in the IPR to give it his personal 
influence, until as late as 1954. 

Warren also unsuccessfully championed a 
far-reaching compulsory health insurance 
act for California, despite the fact that this 
program was being opposed by the American 
Medical Association as a step toward social- 
ism. He attempted three times to push his 
health insurance bill through the legislature, 
but was turned back each time. 

His antisegregation stand was also fore- 
shadowed in California by his attempt to put 
over a stringent State FEPC act which would 
have given the State wide controls over pri- 
vate business. When the Warren proposal 
was submitted to the people of California in 
referendum, it was snowed under by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Obviously, the seeds of Warren’s present 
left-of-centerism were all in him during the 
years when he ruled in California. 

An incurable popularity-hunter, Warren 
is still making extracurricular gestures to 
racial or minority groups whose admiration 
he has won. A recent gambit was his highly 
publicized enrollment in the Yeshiva Uni- 
versity to study Talmudic law. No one de- 
nies Mr. Warren the right to engage in such 
press-agented performances, but the exhi- 
bitionist spirit behind it is not reassuring 
to the average American citizen. 

To use Fiorello La Guardia’s much quoted 
phrase, Earl Warren, as an appointment, has 
been Presfdent Eisenhower's “beaut.” Un- 
happily, he will be with us for life. With 
his left-liberal colleagues, Black and Doug- 
las, and—on most issues—Brennan, he needs 
only one additional vote to rule the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. He can usu- 
ally pick that up from Frankfurter or Har- 
lan, when he really needs it, Flanked by 
such colleagues, he sits firmly entrenched in 
the highest seat of power in our Nation. 
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Warren will never be President, but the 
authority which he now holds in his hands 
will frequently be found overshadowing 
even the majestic power of the White House. 


Executive Power Concentrated in Big 
Government Is the Real Villain 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Star by Miss Dorothy 
Thompson: 

THE STRUGGLE FOR INFLUENCE—POWER CON- 
CENTRATION IN GOVERNMENT LEADS TO 
POWER CONCENTRATION OUTSIDE BIG ENOVOn 
To INFLUENCE GOVERNMENT 


If one tries to get to the heart of the mat- 
ter in the Adams-Goldfine case (with in- 
terpolations by the inimitable Mr. John 
Fox), it is in the judgment attributed to 
Lord Acton: “All power corrupts, and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” 

The greater the concentration of power, 
the more inevitable and ruthless becomes 
the struggle for influence at the seat of 
power. Power is primarily political and eco- 
nomic. In our country, in the last half- 
century and especially in the last 25 years, 
both powers have been merged, concentrated, 
and centralized at a rate of extreme velocity. 

Washington is no longer only the seat of 
the Federal Government. The Government 
is the largest economic and financial op- 
erator in the United States. Every industry 
in the country is to greater or less extent 
dependent upon the orders it places with 
them, even, in cases, the investment money 
it puts, in one way or another, at their dis- 
posal. The Air Force alone (as I have hither- 
to remarked) is the largest single business 
in America. Purveying to royal courts al- 
ways is the most cherished prize of manu- 
facturers in nations that are monarchies, 
but no court in history, including those of 
absolute monarchies, has had as many fa- 
vors to dispense as the Federal Government 
in Washington. 

This concentration of economic power in 
the hands of politicians and bureaucrats has 
led to an enormous proliferation of quasi- 
Judicial agencies and necessitated an im- 
mense extension of taxation. The powers 
of the agencies are not, and probably cannot 
be, precisely defined. In the field, for in- 
stance, of radio and television, the agencies 
are asked to choose between two bidders 
(along the general lines of avoiding m — 
ply) and with a view to the public interest 
and convenience. But competing stations 
and networks have a private interest, far 
keener and goal-directed than the public's, 
which is not in a position really to know 
what its Interest is. The fight the great net- 
works have waged against subscription tele- 
vision is simply the use of the media they 


control to rally the public (and even its 


children) to support their private interests. 

Industries, trade unions, and even private 
organizations are advised by swarms of legal 
experts, public accountants and public rela- 
tions counselors to see that they do not run 
afoul of rules and regulations (often chang- 
ing), take advantage of every loophole in 
taxation, and, by forming useful social con- 
tacts and associations, build public “charac- 
ters” to assure official and unofficial esteem, 
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All this activity in behalf of private pro- 
tection and public promotion is, theoreti- 
cally, “a legitimate business expense,” and 
tax deductible. I have no idea what per- 
centage is added to everything we buy by 
legal fees, social entertaining and promotion- 
el activities, but in absolute figures it must 
be enormous. 

The ajm of all Congressmen is to be 
elected and reelected. 

To do this they must have party support 
from their constituents. But not all constit- 
uents are equally important. Important are 

constituents and those who can 
influence others. Money always has been the 
greatest common influencer, exceeded only 
by terror, blackmail and boycott, which are 
also employed as political and economic 
means. 
+ The concentration of political and eco- 
nomic power in government inevitably tends 
toward concentration of power outside gov- 
ernment. It favors the large-scale organiza- 
tion over the small; organized man over the 
individual; the smart“ over the creative; 
eventually pervades the whole of public life 
with subtle or brutal corruption, and ends 
(if history is any guide) in decay, disintegra- 
tion and the loss of civil and private free- 
doms. 

And this, I submit, is the heart of the 
mat ter. N 


Kingston (Pa.) Woman Elected President 
of National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Tuesday, 
July 8, 1958, which discloses that Miss 
Grace Daniels has been nominated, 
without opposition, to become the next 
president of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs at the federation’s annual conven- 
tion in Seattle which will end tomorrow: 

Kinoston Woman Has No OPPOSITION 

For PRESIDENCY 


Miss Grace Daniels, 781 Wyoming Avenue, 
Kingston, was nominated without opposition 
yesterday for the presidency of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Wo- 
men's Clubs. 

The organization is conducting its annual 
convention in Seattle. 

Miss Daniels has been active on the na- 
tional, local, and State levels of the organi- 
zation for many years. She is employed by 
Luzerne County, at the courthouse. 

The federation swung into the first full 
day of its 14th biennial convention, with 
more than 4,000 delegates from the 48 States, 
Hawall, Alaska and Puerto Rico in atten- 
dance. 

Miss Daniels, now first vice president, will 
succeed Miss Hazel Palmer, Sedalia, Mo. 

In an address at the opening session of the 
convention, Miss Palmer urged greater par- 
ticipation in world and national affairs by 
the 174,000 BPW members. 

She also called for clubwomen of America 
to demand that Congress support the equal 
rights amendment, giving full legal equality 
to women. Miss Palmer, herself, is a Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress from Missouri. 
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All other offices besides president and 
treasurer will have contests. 

Balloting for federation officers will take 
place tomorrow afternoon and Wednesday 
morning. The convention ends Friday. 


Dr. Rungee Offers Solution for Alaska’s 
Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an article from the 
New Haven Evening Register of Sunday, 
July 6, 1958, on Dr. Clarence Rungee, of 
New Haven, Conn: 

Dr. Rungee has long ago suggested 
that should Alaska be made the 49th 
State the extra star be placed in the mid- 
dle of the field of blue, thereby avoiding 
the necessity of destroying large inven- 
tories of flags and requiring the general 
public to purchase new ones. ‘Those 
owning flags could simply sew on the ad- 
ditional star if such a plan is approved. 

I think that this idea has a great deal 
of merit and should certainly be consid- 
ered upon the official admittance of 
Alaska as a State of the Union. 

Dr. Rungee has an illustrious past and 
is a collector and authority of flags. He 
is the proud possessor of a collection 
which is the envy of museums through- 
out the world. The following article 
gives some idea of the flags which he has 
in his collection: 

COLLECTOR oF FLAGS OFFERS SOLUTION FOR 

` ALASKA'S Sran— Pur IT IN MIDDLE , 

Alaska's expected entrance into the Union 
as the 49th State raises, among many other 
problems, the question of where the new star 
will be placed on the flag of the United 
States. 

This can be done with the least. fuss and 
the greatest economy, saving the flag manu- 
facturers of the Nation millions of dollars, if 
President Eisenhower will take the sugges- 
tion of New Haven's world-famous flag col- 
lector, Dr. Clarence R. Rungee. i 

When the possibility arose about 2 years 
ago that Hawall and Alaska might be voted 
by Congress into statehood, the doctor, who 
Owns a private hospital of 36 beds at Division 
and Mansfield Streets here, wrote to authori- 
ties with a design for the flag on admission 
of Hawait or Alaska or both Territories. He 
received in return a letter from the executive 
branch of the Government that his design 
was of great interest and would be seriously 
considered at the proper time. 

Actually, the change is simple. Placing a 
star in the exact middle of the field of stars 
on the present flag is all that is required, as 
seen in the picture accompanying this article 
showing Dr. Rungee and his design. 

COULD ALTER FLAG EASILY 

Its simplicity is its chief asset, the doctor 
feels. Those owning flags could simply sew 
on the additional star should the executive 
department of the Government approve his 
idea. This would save the flagmakers of the 
Nation the neceasity of destroying their large 
inventory of flags already manufactured, as 
well. 

On the other hand, f the Government 
should decide on a complicated new de- 
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sign for the flag, those already manufactured 
would have to be destroyed since they would 
become obsolete. 

Dr. Rungee's interest in flags of nations 
throughout the world goes back to 1947, when 
he first started his now famous collection 
while a patient at the Newington Veterans’ 
Hospital. 

Since that time he has collected, with let- 
ters accompanying each flag attesting to its 
authenticity, a total of 593 flags. He claims 
this is the largest collection of flags in the 
world. — 

Among the collection are flags that were 
fiown over every State capitol in this coun- 
try during World War II. He has two flags 
that were flown over the Nation's Capitol at 
historic moments. 

Among Dr. Rungee's collection is the flag 
that flew on the battleship Missouri the day 
the peace treaty with Japan was signed. 
This was presented to him by Adm, Chester 
W. Nimitz aboard ship in Boston Harbor dur- 
ing an encampment there of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Dr. Rungee is a former na- 
tional surgeon general of the VFW, 


HAS 17 FLEET FLAGS 


He has the flags from 17 battleships and 
airplane carriers of the American Fleet that 
took part in the Korean war. Among his col- 
lection is the flag that flew on the U. 8. S. 
Wisconsin, which was demolished 2 months 
ago at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He also has 
with each flag, pictures of each ship auto- 
graphed by its top officers, and letters from 
the commanders. 

There are flags from $6 countries repre- 
sented in Dr. Rungee’s collection. He has 
the flag of Ethiopia which flew over Emperor 
Haile Selassie's palace at the signing of the 
treaty liberating that country from Italy. A’ 
flag presented to the doctor by Chaim Welss- 
man, the first President of Israel, on the 
occasion of that nation’s birth 10 years ago, 
the flag of Grand Adm. Eric Raeder, of the 
German Navy, given to the doctor by Ameri- 
can Gen. Lucius Clay in Berlin, and the new- 
est one from the new Arab Republic, headed 
by Nasser of Egypt, are in Dr. Rungee's 
collection. 

He has the firet flag flown over the capitol 
of Italy when it became a Republic. Konrad 
Adenauer sent him a flag which flew over the 
new Germany when it became a Republic. 
Years age, Gen. Charles de Gaulle sent him 
the flag of the French engineers who received 
the highest citation for their gallantry during 
World War II, and a framed document with 
the Croix de Guerre and Palm Leaf, as well as 
three records of the presentation ceremonies 
in front of the Paris City Hall. Dr. Rungee 
has a special collection of flags captured from 
the enemy during World War IT, all with let- 
ters establishing their authenticity. 

MANY SEND LETTERS 

The letters sent with the flags make inter- 
esting reading. For instance, one letter sent 
with the flag of Australia describes the occa- 
sion when men of that country's battleship 
Manoora rescued survivors of a United States 
ship which had been sink in Far Eastern 
waters. The flag was given to the doctor by 
the Australian consul in New York City. 

Another letter tells of the desire of the 
commander of the British battleship Quebec 
who heard that Dr. Rungee had fiags of all 
of the services of Canada which had flown 
over the Capitol Building in Ottawa. He 
wanted the doctor to have a flag represent- 
ing the British Navy for his collection. 

Flags themselyes go back to the stone age - 
when tribes had different articles and sym- 
bols to represent themselves. Gradually, 
they turned to the flag as their symbol, Dr. 
Rungee believes that the rainbow is a flag 
and that the Dove of Peace would make an 
excellent flag if one were ever chosen for 
all the nations of the world, 
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He gets fan mall from all over the world 
as a result of newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles about his vast collection of flags. He 
also receives visits from people of all nations 
who are interested in the history and the col- 
lecting of flags. 

Every 6 weeks, Dr. Rungee takes each flag 
from its case and refolds them with different 
creases. He found from experience that if 
the flags are folded at the same crease they 
eventually wear out and tear. He uses 
naphthalene, cedar flakes, and lavender flow- 
ers for preservation purposes. In all the 
years he has been collecting flags he has 
never had trouble with moths. 

He has paid for only one flag of all those 
in his collection, all others having been 
presented to him. That flag he had made be- 
cause he could not find one anywhere. It 
is the one of 15 stars and 15 stripes which 
was approved by officials in 1794 and which 
inspired Francis Scott Key, the Baltimore 
lawyer, to write the national anthem. 

Dr. Rungee uses this flag when he speaks 
before an audience. Each year he makes 
scores of speeches before service, social, and 
patriotic groups of all races and religions 
throughout this State and surrounding 
States. 

He is gradually retiring from the practice 
of medicine, and is now devoting most of his 
time to the running of his private hospital 
and the preserving of his flag collection, as 
well as lecturing. 

His flags are exhibited at 28 Dwight Street. 


Farley in Senate Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
have included in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News entitled 
“Farley in Senate Race.“ 

This editorial refers, of course, to 
James A. Farley, who is one of the out- 
standing members of the Democratic 
Party. A former Cabinet member in our 
Government, he is a man of ability and 
integrity with a splendid record of serv- 
ice to our country. $ 

The complete editorial is as follows: 

FARLEY IN SENATE RACE 

Big political news is Jim Farley's entry 
into the race for the New York Democratic 
nomination for the United States Senate. 
His move may scare out some other possible 
Democratic contenders, although Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, of New York has a large fol- 
lowing. It will dampen the hopes of Re- 
publican aspirants. The GOP holds this 
Post now, but the Incumbent, Senator Irv- 
ING M. Ives, is retiring because of his health. 

Jim Parley is one of those master pol- 
{ticlans who remembers the name of every- 
one he has ever met and greets each as an 
intimate friend. He was one of the most 
valuable political assets of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, serving as Postmaster Gen- 
eral and as chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee during Roosevelt's first 
and second terms. 

His break with Roosevelt on the third- 
term issue revealed Farley as a man of prin- 
ciple who thought independently. He has 
had legislative experience in New York, and 
his more recent business experience has 
given him a global perspective on trade, His 
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present availability may prove a boon to 
Democrats in a big State in which the elec- 
tion outcome often is in doubt until the 
votes are counted. 


New Study Debunks Claims About Fi- 
nancial Neglect of the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
stitute for Social Science Research in 
Washington, D. C. has just released a 
report entitled “School Needs in the De- 
cade Ahead.” 

The report was prepared by Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman, a vice president of the in- 
stitute, who previously was research di- 
rector for the Education Committee of 
the United States Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations and Consul- 
tant on School Finance to the White 
House Conference on Education. 

The book conclusively disproves the 
often-heard claim that deficiencies in 
the product of our public school system 
are the result of financial neglect. It 
demonstrates that many of the state- 
ments of the United States Office of 
Education about shortages of teachers 
and classrooms are greatly exaggerated 
and misleading. 

As the editorial writer for the Balti- 
more News-Post said July 8, 1958: 

Mr. Freeman’s technique, In this book, is 
first to quote the heart-rending, poor- 
mouth statements of leading educators, then 
to demolish them with figures. 


So seldom does the independent, non- 
tax supported private source of infor- 
mation on a nationwide subject have 
an opportunity to be heard, that this 
volunteer study will give cheer to the 
hearts of Congressmen who are gen- 
erally completely smothered by the 
propaganda of the Federal Government 
itself on projects it promotes, especially 
Federal aid and control of education, 

The Houston (Tex.) Chronicle of 
July 7, 1958, said in an editorial “New 
Survey Destroys: Myth Schools Are Being 
Starved": 

The book should be must reading for 
school officials and city, State, county, and 
Federal legislators. One of the best contri- 
butions to education by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be to distribute the report free 
te public officials, 


The 300-page book which is packed 
with fully documented facts and many 
statistical tables contains a summary 
which is hereby quoted in full: 

Wat Paice EDUCATION?—A PREVIEW AND 
g SUMMARY 

Are we spending enough on education? 

If not, how much should we spend? 

How much will the schools need 5 or 10 
years hence? 

These and similar questions.are being 
asked and eagerly debated in large and small 
communities throughout the country. Never 
before have the American people shown a 
deeper or more lively interest in their educa- 
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tlonal system and its improvement than at 
the present time. Nor does it seem that any 
single event ever did more to turn public 
interest in education into grave concern 
than the appearance of the sputniks. 

There had been warnings galore for years 
about deficiencies in our schools and colleges 
and about Russian advances in education 
and science. But no complaints nor criti- 
cism seemed able to weaken the conviction 
that the United States has the best schools 
in the world, n 

The belief in the inevitable superiority of 
American education was shattered when the 
Soviets sent a small metal globe into orbit. 
This brought home, more effectively and 
more painfully than scholarly reports, that 
Russian-educated scientists can successfully 

challenge the products of our own educa- 
tional institutions. That it ended the era 
of complacency about American schools was 
shown in a public opinion poll by Life mag- 
azine early in 1958 in which two-thirds of 
United States college graduates rated Rus- 
sian mathematics-science high-school train- 
ing superior to that in the United States. It 
is now self-evident that a major improve- 
ment in the quality of our educational prod- 
uct has became a matter of national survival. 
As one educator remarked: “The man who 
has done most for American education in 
1957 may well have been Nikita Khrushchev.” 


UNDERFINANCED SCHOOLS? 


While the events of 1957 helped focus in- 
terest on education, they have not, so far, 
led to a universal agreement on the nature 
and cause of the unsatisfactory status of 
American education. Why are the graduates 
of our schools 2 or 3 years behind their Eu- 
ropean and Russian counterparts? Are our 
schools losing out because they are not get- 
ting the funds needed to carry on a 
that is adequate in today’s world? Or is it 
because of lack of thorough training in the 
fundamentals, a substitution of easy courses 
for hard subjects, the shift from the subject- 
centered to the child-centered curriculum? 

One body of opinion, consisting largely of 
college and university presidents and faculty 
members, scientists, engineers, and business- 
men, holds that the watering down of the 
curriculum and the erosion of standards in 
the elementary and secondary schools are 
responsible for the absolute and relative de- 
cline In the educational level of our youth. 
This group feels that the schools demand 
too little and fall to prepare their students 
properly for professional and scientific study. 

Public school administrators, teachers’ or- 
ganizations, professors of education, and al- 
lied groups deny that the quality of public 
school education has declined. They insist 
that more children are getting a better edu- 
cation than ever before, and that the sc 
are prevented from raising educational levels 
even higher only by a lack of money. They 
point at shortages of teachers and classrooms, 
and predict that a serious deterioration of 
the schools is imminent and inevitable unless 
thelr financial support is quickly and sub- 
stantially raised. 

The Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association com- 
plained in a statement, The Contemporary 
Challenge to American Education, on January 
3, 1958: i 

“Every major study of the status of Ameri- 
can education tells the same story of neglect. 

It is a story of crises in education, of teach- 
ers poorly paid and in inadequate numbers, 
of poor communities struggling to pay 
mounting school bills, of classroom short- 
ages, of colleges and universities contend- 
ing with overenroument and undersupport, 
of waste of human talent. These problems 
are not entirely monetary, but lack of money 
is the major element.” 

It concluded that “at a minimum, ex- 
penditures for education should be doubled 
within a decade.” 
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“We could make rapid and substantial 
improvements in the quality of our schools 
right now if we had the financial resources 
to do as well as we already know how to do,” 
declared William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association. 

A few years ago the then Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency (now the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare), Oscar Ewing, wrote: “The plain fact 
is that when public-school education ts bad, 
the basic fault is almost always lack of 
money.“ 

Beardsley Rumi stated that “public educa- 
tion, broadly speaking, has failed to partici- 
pate in national prosperity," and that “the 
public schools in 1957 are in the same posi- 
tion that the banks were in 1931. In a year 
or 2 or 3, more and more public schools will 
become educationally insolvent.“ . 

“The Russian satellites may be the price 
we are paying for a generation of poorly fi- 
manced schools,” declared the president of 
the New Jersey Teachers Association,’ and 
the New York Herald Tribune, in an edi- 
torial The Lessons of Our Defeat gave its 
answer to the question why we fell behind 
the Russians in missiles: “The Congressmen 
who killed Federal aid to schools won't have 
far to look to find the gullty party.” 

These and similar charges present a grave 
accusation against the American people: 
That they have been and are starving the 
schools while lavishing the abundance of 
their material prosperity upon personal con- 
sumption. They add up to a warning that 
the schools will be increasingly unable to 
provide for American youth the required 
level of education unless their income is 
Vastly increased. 

In between the two opposing views—those 
who blame our educational shortcomings on 
lack of money and those who trace it to a 
lowering of standards—there are, of course, 
many shades of opinion. One large group 
holds that the schools have done an ad- 
mirable job in catering to the needs of mil- 
lions of less-gifted young people whom com- 
Pulsory attendance laws are keeping in the 
schools to a higher age, but that they have 
Tailed to challenge and develop the- talents 
of the upper third or fourth of their stu- 
dents. This group does not place all re- 
sponsibility at the door of insufficient funds 
but does believe that school support has 
badly lagged and must take its share of the 
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This book attempts to evaluate the charge 
that American schools are inadequately fi- 
nanced. It presents the history of school 
support, explores the extent and seriousness 
of the teacher and classroom shortages, ex- 
amines the adequacy of teachers“ salaries. 
Finally, it projects the financial require- 
ments of the schools to 1970. 

The emerging picture is clearcut and un- 
equivocal: The American people have loy- 
ally and faithfully supported their schools. 
The record of steeply increasing school rev- 
enues is nothing short of spectacular and 
makes no persuasive case for holding in- 
sufficient funds responsible for shortcomings 
in the product of our publie school sys- 
tem. Since the turn of the century en- 
rollment has doubled, national income mul- 
tiplied 25-fold, school expenditures multi- 
pled 60-fold. School funds have increased 
much more rapidly than the gross national 
product, national income, personal con- 
sumption expenditures or any other eco- 
nomic yardstick. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, a smaller 
percentage of the population of the United 
States is now enrolled in the public schools 
than was in 1908.“ But school expenditures 
grew faster than outlays for the other goy- 
ernmental services except national defense, 
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Expenditure per pupil in dollars of constant 
value has doubled every 20 years. 

American public schools are better sup- 
ported than the schools in other culturally 
and economically leading countries and keep 
more children for more years than foreign 
school systems. They enroll a much larger 
percentage of the young people 15 to 18 
years old than the schools in any other 
country, and have taken on many responsi- 
bilities and teach many subjects which no- 
where else are held to be in the domain of 
the public schools. But the children learn 
less, in terms of academic achievement, in 
American schools in 12 years than they do in 
Russian or other foreign schools in 10. 

Shortages and overcrowding are far worse 
in Russia and other European school systems 
than in the United States. Factual analysis 
shows that teacher and classroom shortages 
in our schools have been greatly exaggerated 
and that they are rapidly diminishing. The 
United States Office of Education reported a 
need for 370,000 classrooms in fall 1954; in 
fall 1957 it placed the classroom shortage 
at 140,400. Within a few years, declining 
annual enrollment increases will make it 
unnecessary to maintain school construction 
at its present record level of over 70,000 
classrooms a year. 

The teacher-pupil ratio has been declining 
consistently, even during the recent years 
of unprecedented enrollment increases. We 
would have a surplus of almost 200,000 
teachers if the schools now maintained the 
teacher-pupil ratio that prevailed in 1929 or 
if teachers worked the year round, as other 
people do. Several dozen research studies 
tried to find evidence of the advantages of 
smaller classes. But, surprisingly, the find- 
ings more often showed academic achieve- 
ments to be higher in larger classes. 

No other industry could afford to let its 
plant and trained staff go idle more than 3 
months each year. But teachers’ organiza- 
tions have been showing a stiffening resist- 
ance to suggestions for all-year employment 
of teachers and buildings. They oppose the 
use of instructional television and films, 
teacher aids or other means of making fuller 
or more effective use of the available man- 
power and material resources. 

Has teaching lost its attractiveness because 
of low salaries? Over the past decade, the 
percentage of college graduates who go into 
teaching has sharply risen, and the number 
of certificated teachers in the public schools 
has increased five times faster than the total 
labor force. The number and proportion of 
degrees in the teaching force has grown 
steeply and consistently. More persons are 
leaving nonschool jobs for teaching than 
quit teaching to accept private employment. 

Teachers’ pay is lower, on an annual basis, 
than the income of practitioners in such pro- 
fessions as law, medicine, or engineering. 
But teachers’ salaries have risen proportion- 
ately more than per capita income, or the 
wages of workers in private industries and of 
other public employees. Relatively, the 
teachers are better off today than they were 
20 years ago. Undoubtedly, many good teach- 
ers are woefully underpaid. What is worse, 
college students who rank in the upper half 
of their classes in abiilty are likely to choose 
other careers which do not restrict their ad- 
vance to inflexible annual increments. Can 
this be corrected by raises across the board? 
Probably not, because communities are un- 
willing to pay all teachers as much as they 
believe good teachers to be worth. It is no 
secret that many of our present teachers 
could not earn as much doing anything else. 
The trouble with teachers’ salaries is not low 
starting pay, but slow advance and low ceil- 
ings. Unfortunately, teachers’ organizations 
insist on union-type salary scales and strong- 
ly oppose recommendations for paying teach- 
ers as other professional workers are com- 
pensated: competitively, according to merit 
and performance. Until this deadlock can be 
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broken, we probably shall go on underpaying 
good teachers while not getting the caliber 
of candidates the schools need. 

DOES GOOD EDUCATION COST MORE? 


Most studies which tried to equate the 
quality of education with the number of dol- 
lars spent are long on presumption and short 
on evidence. Asa rule, they rate a school not 
by the progress of ite pupils in acquiring 
skills and knowledge but by the desirable 
features of the school and its program, the 
variety of offerings, teacher-pupil ratio, etc. 
Many or most of these criteria depend on the 
amount of money spent and have little rela- 
tionship to the quality of education trans- 
mitted to the pupils. The few studies which 
measured academic achievement against ex- 
penditures, such as the 1956 Connecticut 
project, found little or no correlation be- 
tween the two. 

Some observers hold that the rise in edu- 
cational costs in the past two or three decades 
has ralsed the quality of education. But this 
is strongly denied by others who feel that the 
quality of public-school education has gone 
down as the number of pupils and graduates 
soared. 

Large enroliment and the declining value 
of the dollar bear some responsibility for in- 
creasing school outlays. But the sharp and 
consistent rise in the per pupll cost in con- 
stant dollars proves that the major cause of 
higher costs lies in other factors: 

(a) While productivity—output per man- 
year—increased in most other fields of hu- 
man endeavor, it declined in the schools, 
Technological progress which has raised pro- 
ductivity in other industries is being resisted 
by teachers’ organizations. i 

(b) The proliferation of course offerings in 
& bewildering variety of subjects and the as- 
sumption of noneducational responsibilities 
by the schools probably is responsible for the 
employment of more than a hundred thou- 
sand additional teachers. 

(c) The change from the subject-centered 
school which taught basic skills to the child- 
centered or activity school required more and 
roomier facilities. Bullding space allow- 
ances per pupil have gone up between 50 
and 100 percent over the past 20 to 30 years. 

The introduction of courses in marriage 
and family relationships, child development, 
grooming; junior homemaking for boys, teen- 
age problems, beauty care, date behavior, 
consumer buying, stagecraft, square dancing, 
pep club, and fly casting without an increase 
in the number of classroom hours resulted in 
less time being spent on solid subject. matter 
learning. Pupils took the new courses not 
in addition to the fundamental subject but 
instead of them. Mathematics became an 
optional subject through 4 years of high 
school in some of the country’s largest school 
systems. 

President Lee DuBridge óf the California 
Institute of Technology observed: “There 
seems to be a kind of Gresham’s law in high 
school and college courses—namely, that the 
soft ones drive out the tough ones. And in 
certain places this softening, degenerating 
process appears to have gone to extreme 
limits.” 

President Grayson Kirk of Columbia Uni- 
versity warned; “The primary purpose of 
any school is education, not social adjust- 
ment; the student becomes educated by hard 
work, not by entertainment.” 

To be sure, tens of thousands of dedicated 
and hard-working teachers watched the 
trend with sorrow and anguish, and tried 
valiantly to maintain standards in their own 
classes, They were thwarted by parents who 
abdicated their responsibility to the schools, 
who, singly or in groups, clamored for easier 
courses, for instruction in subjects that 
used—and ought—to be taught In the home, 
who insisted that the schools lower their 
demands upon children and promote them 
each year regardless of merit and achieve- 
ment. As local boards of education, over- 
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whelmed by the pressure of numbers, de- 
voted more and more of their time and at- 
tention to looking over bills, approving sal- 
ary schedules and building projects, worry- 
ing over the tax rates and bond issues, the 
control of the curriculum passed into the 
hands of the professional administrators. 
Some administrators, no doubt, deplored the 
drift toward an easier curriculum and tried 
to stem the trend. Others followed what 
seemed to be the line of least resistance to 
the pressures of small but vocal minorities 
among parents. But many who were steeped 


in an educational philosophy that recog- 


nizes no hierarchy of subjects and has little 
regard for intellectual excellence and mental 
discipline, welcomed and furthered the trend 
toward lower standards. 

The results of these developments became 
apparent in recent years. An impressive 
array of the presidents and faculty members 
of America's leading colleges and universi- 
ties and top scientists testified at congres- 
sional hearings or revealed otherwise that 
over the past quarter century the educa- 
tional level of the high school graduates who 
applied for admission to or entered their 
institutions has seriously declined, their 
knowledge of science, mathematics, and hu- 
manities diminished. 

During the same period the schools’ per- 
pupil cost in constant dollars more than 
doubled. Is this a mere coincidence? Or 
could it be that the same guiding philosophy 
which caused school ¢osts to rise, simulta- 
neously lowered academic achieyements? 
Sloan Wilson answered these questions in an 
article It's Time To Close Our Car- 


nival which opened Life magazine's 
series Crisis in Education in March 
1958. In describing how progressive edu- 


cational policy took over American pub- 
lic schools, he recalled that “nobody 
foresaw how enormously expensive such a 
school system would be.” He then went on 
to describe the results: It is hard to deny 
that America's schools which were supposed 
to reflect one of history's noblest dreams and 
to cultivate the Nation's youthful minds, 
have degenerated into a system for coddling 
and entertaining the mediocre.” 

Some of the most eminent men in the 
eciences and humanities have stated their 
conviction that the needed uplift in the level 
of American education requires a renewed 
emphasis upon subject-matter learning, a 
major raising of academic standards in the 
elementary-secondary schools, and a new di- 
rection in the training and certification. of 
teachers. The sentiment of the American 
people in the post-sputnik period seems to 
demand just that. The increase in ballot box 
defeats of school proposais in the fall and 
winter 1957-58 are a reminder of widespread 
dissatisfaction with the results of the school 
system. J 

Will higher standards and greater em- 
phasis upon subject-matter learning cause 
expenditures to rise? If the schools add 
courses in mathematics, science, history and 
languages to the present curriculum with- 
out eliminating the soft courses and activi- 
ties, costs will go up. But the problem in 
most schools ts not that solid subjects are 
not offered but that their standards are too 
low and that not enough students enroll in 
them and sre motivated to study with the 
necessary seriousness and dedication. If the 
Popular courses for social conditioning are 
continued as part of the school curriculum, 
little progress will be made toward improv- 
ing the skills and knowledge of the students. 
They will still prefer coed cooking to geom- 
etry if both carry credits. 

Tr: in mathematios ls no more ex- 
pensive than junior home making for boys. 
Nor does insistence on rigorous mental dis- 
cipline raise operating costs. If the schools 
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will concentrate on subject-matter teach- 
ing—as the public schools did until a quar- 
ter century ago, and as some American pub- 
lic and many nonpublic schools as well as 
schools outside the United States still do— 
costs will need to rise only moderately be- 
yond the rate of increase in pupil enroll- 
ment, 

To be sure, over the next decade the 
schools must get additional billions of dol- 
lars if they are to give an adequate educa- 
tion to an ever-growing number of pupils. 
Deficiencies in many areas require the in- 
fusion of more money, Also, if teachers’ sal- 
aries are to keep pace with the rising gen- 
eral wage level, they will have to go on in- 
creasing. 

Win school requirements be up 85 billion, 
$10 billion, $15 billion, over the next 10 years? 
That depends, above all, on how efficiently 
school funds are spent. Large amounts are 
presently wasted in keeping alive thousands 
of tiny school districts and uneconomical 
small schools which should long have been 
consolidated. Much of the inevitable cost 
increase could be offset by a more efficient 
school organization and a fuller and more 
effective utilization of human and physical 
resources. The schools have been slow in 
abandoning a structure and methods which 
have long outlived their usefulness. 

The choice In setting future policies does 
not necessarily lie between high-priced good 
schools and low-priced bad schools, The al- 
‘ternative may be between well-organized 
schools which stress academic achievement, 
and can be operated at moderate cost, and 
life-adjustment-type schools which cost more 
and will not give our gifted young people the 
type of education which the Nation’s cul- 
tural, scientific, economic, and political 
leadership requires in this atomic age. 

It is now evident that we cannot, for any 
amount of money, buy a better education 
for our youth. Nor can education be fed 
painlessly on a silver spoon, The price of 
education is hard work, for which there is 
no substitute. Awarding students a high- 
school degree for electing themselves out of 
an education with soft courses has led to a 
frightful waste of the ability and brain- 
power of the Nation's youth. Group dynam- 
ics and automatic promotion do not stimu- 
late individual excellence. What is needed 
and needed badly—is a general raising of 
educational standards in our public schools, 
There haye been many suggestions on how 
this can be brought about. One of the best 
comes from the president of Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower: 

“I would like to see, say, 100 presidents of 
our best public and private universities agree 
that, starting in about 1961, they will-no 
longer accept a student unless he demon- 
strates genuine proficiency in English, a sin- 
gle foreign language, mathematics, science, 
and history. If this were done, it would 
have a profound influence upon secondary 
schools, I suspect the leaders of our sec- 
ondary schools would welcome this external 
influence." “ 

If methods are adopted for a fuller and 
more effective utilization of teachers and 
school facilities, if television, films, and 
other technological methods of widening the 
range of good teachers and saving manpower 
are adopted, if the schools concentrate on 
subject-matter teaching and eliminate frills, 
the quality of school education will be lifted | 
but school funds will not need to rise much 
beyond the growth rate of the national in- 
come. 

If, however, the trends of recent decades 
continue for the next 12 years, school rey- 
enue requirements will more than double 
by 1970. ‘This will inevitably require a sub- 
stantial increase in the tax burden. 

Also, in the words of Bernard Iddings 
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Bell, we may be “producing—at great ex- 
pense and with the most Incongruous self- 
congratulation—a Nation of Henry Al- 
driches.” 


What's Past Is Prologue, NEA Journal, 
December 1957, p. 605. 

* School Life, April 1948, — 

*Beardsley Rumi and Sidney Tickton, 
Teaching Salaries Then and Now, New York, 
The Fund for the Advancement of Educa. 
tion, 1955, p. 22. 

*Annual Convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Febru- 
ary 1957, Proceedings, p, 104. 

The New York Times, November 9, 1957. 

*Increase in 58-year period (school year 
1899-1900 to 1957-58 or calendar year 1899 
to 1957): 

Public school enrollment 1899-1900, 15.5 
million; 1957-58, 33.5 million; increase 116 
percent. 

Population.of the United States 1899 
(July 1), 74.8 million; 1957 (July 1), 170.3 
million; increase 128 percent. 

Percentage of United States -population 
enrolled in public schools 1899, 20.7 percent; 
1957, 19.6 percent. 

National income 1899, $14.5 billion; 1957, 
$358 billion; increase 2362 percent. 

Public school expenditures school year 
1899-1900, $215 million; 1957-58, $12.9 bil- 
lion; increase 5893 percent. 

Sources: School enrollment, United States 
Office of Education; population, United 
States Bureau of the Census; national in- 
come, 1899; Raymond W. Goldsmith & 
Assoc, A Study of Saving in the United 
States, Princeton, 1956; 1957: United States 
Department of Commerce; public school ex- 
penditures, 1899-1900, United States Office 
of Education, 1957-58; National Eeducation 
Association. 

How To Get Better Schooling, U. S. News 
& World Report, February 21, 1958. 


Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association on H. R. 11624 (S. 3521) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. “ABRAHAM J. MULTER ` 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee on the Federal courts of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
adopted, on July 3, 1958, a report rec- 
ommending against enactment of H. R. 
11624 which seeks to amend section 5 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
This bill is the same as S. 3521. 

The committee's report is as follows: 

New YORK COUNTY 
LAWYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

_ COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 

Report of committee on the Federal 
courts on 8. 3521, same as H. R. 11624, 
which seeks to amend section 5 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (5 U. S. C. 1004), 
in relation to the illegality, after a case has 
been designated for hearing, of any party - 
consulting with an agency concerning any 
question of law or fact involved in such 
case unless upon notice for all parties to 
participate. 

Recommendation: Disapproval. 

The intent of the bill is meritorious. 
However, it will restrain a party in interest 
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or his attorney from seeking advice or ob- 
taining guidance in relation to a pending 
matter which does not warrant that notice 
be given to the opposing side. The prac- 
tice of an agency is frequently unwritten and 
ean only be ascertained upon inquiry from 
the staff. The language of the bill is broad 
enough to prohibit such pertinent and 
necessary inquiry. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL COURTS. 


Sherman Adams’ Conduct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10,1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a symposium of 
comment on Mr. Sherman Adams’ con- 
duct in the White House in connection 
with receipt of a vicuna coat, misellan- 
eous hotel bills paid by his friend, Mr. 
Goldfine, and receipt of a very large 
oriental rug also given to him by Goldfine. 
Without rehashing what the facts of the 
situation are I only want to perpetuate 
comment of some of our Republican col- 
leagues and some newspapers on the 
subject. 

A BAKER'S Dozen GOP Senators Say ADAMS A 
LIssruiry 


Senator WIIAM F. Knowtann (Repub- 
lican of California): “* * said Adams has 
eo hurt his usefulness in his position that it 
will be harmful to the broad policies’ of the 
President.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 20, 1958.) 

Senator J. GLENN Beart (Republican of 
Maryland): “I think Sherman Adams should 
explain everything he has done to the proper 
and authorized committee of the Congress. 
If he can’t explain, he should resign or be 
removed." (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 15, 1958.) 

Senator Joun MARSHALL. BUTLER (Repub- 
lican of Maryland): “Butler would not ‘con- 
done irregularities or misconduct under this 
administration any more than I would in 
former administrations. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Adams has been extremely 
indiscreet’.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 15, 1958.) 

Senator Currrorp P. Casg (Republican, New 
Jersey): “suggested a declaration of con- 
science against the use of Influence“ (Wall 
Street Journal, June 19; 1958.) 

Senator Can T. Curtis (Republican, Ne- 
braska): “asked if he still believes Adams 
ought to resign, Cuntis replied: 1 haven't 
changed my mind on that score.“ (Wash- 
1 Post and Times Herald, June 24, 


ane Joun D. Hostrrzetr (Republican, 
Arizona): “These {the county chairmen} are 
the people who get out the vote for Repub- 
can candidates. They believe that Adams 
ought to resign. Adams must go. If he 
doesn't resign, the President ought to ask for 
his resignation.” (Washington Post and 
Times Herald, June 24, 1958.) 

Senator Jonn D. Hostrrzetz (Republican 
West Virginia): “but by the same token we 
should be just as tongh on ourselves in these 
cases as we would be on others.” (Toledo 
Blade, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator ROMAN HrusKa (Republican, Ne- 
braska) : “Rules of conduct should be applied 
alike to all persons covered by them, if they 
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are to serve any useful purpose.” (Washing- 

ton Post and Times Herald, June 22, 1958.) 
Senator Wimuam Lancer (Republican, 

North Dakota): In my judgment, he didn't 


clear himself. He should resign.” (New Tork 
Post, June 19, 1958.) 
Senator Cartes Porrer (Republican, 


Michigan): “A hopeful prediction that 
Adams ‘will not remain as assistant to the 
President too much longer* came from Sen- 
ator Porrer * * * who conceded it would 
be ‘a critical political handicap in the 1958 
campaign’ for Adams to remain.” (New York 
Post, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator Enwarp J. THYE (Republican, Min- 
nesota): “* * * today joined the growing 
band of GOP critics of President Eisen- 
hower's No. 1 aide.” (Wall Street Journal, 
June 14, 1958.) 

Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS (Republican, 
Utah): “Mr. Adams’ ‘usefulness as the Presi- 
dent's assistant is seriously impaired, if not 
completely destroyed.’ A resignation ‘would 
go & long way, in my judgment, to maintain 
the American people's respect and confi- 
dence, which should honestly be maintained 
at all costs in these critical times.“ (New 
York Herald Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Senator Joun J. Wurms (Republican, 
Delaware): “There can be but one code 
of ethics for public officials. And Mr. Adams’ 
acceptance of this lavish entertainment, paid 
for by a man for whom he was interceding 
before Government agencies, must not be 
condoned any more than we condoned such 
practices under the preceding administra- 
tion.” (Baltimore Sun, June 14, 1958.) 
SOME GOP CANDIDATES DON’T WANT TO RUN 


John P. Langan (congressional candi- 
date, 11th New Jersey): “* * * announced 
yesterday he will quit the race If Sherman 
Adams stays on as assistant to President 
Eisenhower. Adams is too great a liability 
to carry.” Langan said. ‘I see no reason 
why the Republican Party should be saddled 
with him.’” (New York Daily News, June 
20, 1958.) 

Eighth District of Virginia: “Republicans 
of Virginia's Eighth District meeting here 
today to name a congressional candidate— 
which they failed to find—said they ‘deplore 
the conduct of Sherman Adams and believe 
his usefulness to the administration has 
reached an end!“ (Washington Post and 
Times Herald, June 15, 1958.) 

Samuel F, Kanis (congressional candidate, 
13th District, New Jersey); “I would con- 
tinue to work to have such men out of the 
Government.” (New York Post, June 20, 
1958.) 

Roland Steinle (senatorial candidate, Wis- 
consin): : also called for Adams’ res- 
ignation.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 21, 1958.) 

Paul D. Bagwell (gubernatorial candidate, 
Michigan): From Paul D. Bagwell * * * 
on down through party workers, there was 
a demand that Adams ‘clear himself or get 
cut,“ (Detroit News, June 15, 1958.) 

TEN REPUBLICAN PARTY OFFICIALS SAY BETTER 
GET RID OF ADAMS 


Arnold Wang (Washington GOP State 
chairman): “Adams’ departure would be 
‘much better for the Republican Party’.” 
(Washington Post and Times Herald, June 
21, 1958.) 

Lawrence B. Lindemer (Michigan GOP 
State chairman): “I am sure I speak for the 
majority of our party when I say that this is 
a time when the party is going to be very 
impatient about anything which cannot 
stand the brightest light of day. * * * Mr. 
Adams has been accused. He either should 
clear himself completely or remove himself 
trom Government.“ (Detroit News, June 15, 


1958.) 
Wirt Yeager (Mississippi GOP State 
chairman: “* è è said if Adams’ ouster 


were put to a vote the State chairmen would 


July 10 
go 9-1 for it.“ (New York Post, June 19, 
1958.) 


James Short (Oregon GOP State chair- 
man): “I wish Adams would be booted out. 
It would make it easter for us. Even if he 
were only indiscreet, he shouldn't have been 
that.” (New York Post, June 19, 1958.) 

D. Elbert Rinehart (Maryland GOP State 
chairman): “I don't condone deep freezes 
and you can put oriental rugs in that too.” 
(New York Post, June 19, 1958.) 

Ellwood Leach (Delaware GOP State chair- 
man): “* * * said he thought Adams 
would recognize his responsibility to the 
President and resign.” (New York Post, 
June 19, 1958.) 

Thad Hutcheson (Texas GOP State chair- 
man): * + agreed that Adams was guilty 
of an indiscretion and said he was ‘disturbed’ 
about it.” (New York Post, June 19, 1958.) 

Willlam T. Broomhead (Rhode Island GOP 
State chairman): “* said Sherman 
Adams should quit as President Eisenhower's 
chief aid tf he has used his influence ‘in 
a way detrimental to the public interest“ 


(Washington Post and Times Herald, June 


17, 1958.) 

Ralph Bonnell (Massachusetts GOP na- 
tional committeeman): “If I were Sherman 
Adams I would go to the President and say 
‘tt has been an honor and a great privilege 
to serve you and I appreciate your confidence 
in me, and my conscience is clear, but I 
think that I can best serve the country now 
by retiring to New Hampshire and the 
farm.'” (Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, June 15, 1958.) 

Sig Unander (ex-Oregon GOP State chair- 
man): “* said he will seek Oregon 
GOP censure of Sherman Adams for alleged 
improprieties.” (Portland Oregonian, June 
18, 1958.) 

GOP CONGRESSMEN SCURRY FOR COVER 

Representative CLARENCE Brown (Repub- 
lican, Ohio, and Ohio GOP national com- 
mitteeman): “(The Adams affair) has been 
injurious to the Republican cause and will 
undoubtedly be an issue in coming political 
campaigns.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 24, 1958.) 

Representative RICHARD Stmpson (Repub- 
lican, Pennsylvania, and chairman of the 
Republican congressional campalgn com- 
mittee): I'm making sure all my own coats, 
radios, and everything else have the sales 
slips hanging right in them.” (Washington 
Post and Times Herald, June 18, 1958.) 

Representative JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS (Re- 
Publican, New Jersey): “* * * said he be- 
lieved Mr. Adams had lost public confidence 
and ‘should resign’.". (New Tork Herald 
Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative Atvin M. BNET (Re- 
publican, Michigan): When a satisfactory 
substitute for Adams can be found, he 
should then be asked to resign.” (Detroit 
News, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative CHARLES B, BROWNSON (Re- 
publican, Indiana): * * said he hoped Mr. 
Adams would develop the judgment, sensi- 
tivity, and courage to resign'.“ (New York 
Herald Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative Jorn T. BROYHILL (Republi- 
can, Virginia): “* does nop think that 
‘skullduggery’ was involved, but the charges 
‘cast a doubt on the office in the minds of the 
people—a doubt which cannot be tolerated. 
Sometimes,’ he added, ‘a man must resign 
rather than permit a doubt to Unger“ 
(Washington Evening Star, June 18, 1958.) 

Representative CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Republican, Michigan): “* up for re- 
election in November, sald ‘to condone or 
even accept the actions of Mr. Adams would 
have the effect of establishing a double set 
of standards —one for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s vicuna coats and the other for 
the Truman administration's mink coats.” 
(Washington Post and Times Herald, June 
20, 1958.) 


1958 


Representative RosrrT W. Kean, (Republi- 
can, of New Jersey; 1958 senatorial candi- 
date): “* * believes thoroughly in Ad- 
ams’ integrity but feels that his ‘usefulness 
has been greatly impaired’ (New York 
Times, June 23, 1958.) 

Representative Evcrne Stn, (Republican, 
Kentucky): “* said that if the Adams 
case were up to him he would say ‘thank 
you, Governor Adams. Good luck as you re- 
turn to private Ufe.““ (New York Herald 
Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative Donato Trwrs, (Republi- 
can, of Wisconsin): “* * * predicted Mr. 
Adams would resign because he has ‘sacri- 
need the confidence of the public.’"” (New 
York Herald Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representatives Harry HASKELL, (Republi- 
can, of Delaware}, and S. WALTER STAUFFER, 
(Republican, of Pennsylvania): “* * two 
other Republicans up for reelection, also de- 
manded that Adams résign.” (Washington 
Post and Times Herald, June 20, 1958.) 


MISCELLANY 


Alfred M. Landon, GOP presidential nomi- 
hee in 1936: “* * * said the party should 
kick! Adams out of the White House or pre- 
pare to get kicked out themselves in 1960.“ 
(New York Post, June 22, 1958.) 

Fred M. Alger, ex-Ambassador to Belgium, 
frequent GOP nominee and party officeholder 
in Michigan: “If public confidence in him 
(Adams) is proved misplaced, then he 
should go.” (Detroit News, June 15, 1958.) 

AND THE PRESS JOINED IN 

Life Magazine: “It (virtue) is peculiarly 
vulnerable * * when any shadow touches 
what the Italian author, G. A. Borgese, once 
called ‘the whiteness of the White House,’ a 
building whose trusted officials must not 
only protect the Republic's virtue but live 
it in every detail. Sherman Adams has 
supported this principle ably, strictly, de- 
cisively. However regrettable it may be in 
many ways, his resignation is the best way to 
insure the principle’s continuance.” 

Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News (Re- 
publican): “Based on the most generous 
interpretation possible—and according to 
what he has admitted; not what is claimed 
against him—Sherman Adams has been 
stupid. It seems to us that stupidity is.a 
luxury the administration can Ill afford.” 

Wall Street Journal: “For the question Is 
not really his (Adams) personal integrity, 
which may be unchallenged, The question 
is whether a man who is so very very fool- 
ish can any longer perform any useful 
Political service.” 

“None of this, surely, is beyond change. 
That change should begin with the dropping 
of Mr. Adams; but it cannot end there. The 
President and all about him, must ‘see 
Clearly where they have drifted from their 
Principles and set themselves with deter- 
mination to put the administration back on 
course.“ 

Portland Oregonian (Independent-Repub- 
can); “The most disturbing thing about 
the Adams case is that neither the White 
House aide nor the President is willing to 
admit there is anything basically wrong 
with Mr, Adams’ conduct. * * How can 
there be morality in givernment if our high- 
est officials have these blind spots. Mr. 
Adams should resign—not only because of 
the Goldfine incident, but because he has 
become too powerful in the executive 
branch, and because he has misused this 
power,” 

Washington Evening Star (independent): 
“* © © If Mr. Adams keeps his office a cer- 
tain sanction will have been given to a 
double standard of ethics. And it is per- 
fectly obvious that Mr. Adams will be a 
Major political lability to the administra- 
tion. He and Mr, Eisenhower will have to 
decide whether his undoubted usefulness to 
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the President is outweighed by these con- 
siderations. For our part, we think it is.” 

Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald (independ- 
ent): “If he is still in office by the time 
these lines reach our readers, he will have 
stayed too long.“ 

Chicago Sun-Times (independent): “We 
believe that disclosures that have been made 
by a House subcommittee have ended Adams’ 
usefulness to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. * * The quicker the resignation the 
sooner the end of the hounding.” 

Lincoln (Nebr.) Star (independent): “And 
the facts are not yery favorable to Mr, Adams. 
They are, as a matter of fact, a serious in- 
dictment of a top administrative official, If 
this situation is condoned and defended by 
the President, then his ‘clean as a hound’s 
tooth’ talk wag nothing more than empty 
words.“ 

“In his defense of Adams to date, the 
President has already shown that his words 
of former years on morality in government 
were empty and meaningless, The American 
people will surely see the sham of this epl- 
sode.“ è 

Rocky Mountain News (independent): 
“What about the hound’s tooth?” 

Pittsburgh Post Gazette (independent): 
It is not hard to imagine the furore (in- 
cluding perhaps the voice of none other than 
Sherman Adams) that would have ensued 
had an episode similar to this involved the 
chief aide of former President Harry Truman. 
There should be no double standard of po- 
litical morality.” 

Dayton Daily News (Ohio) (Independ- 
ent): “Regardless of whether other indis- 
cretions have occurred, the record to date 
justifies Mr, Eisenhower in calling for Sher- 
man Adams’ resignation.“ 

“In the circumstances, Mr, Adams must 
have been -guilty not only of incredible 
naivete but also of a curious dualism in 
which he established one standard for him- 
self and one for the remainder of the human 
race if he was entirely innocent of impli- 
cations of wrongdoing when he traded fa- 
vors with Mr, Goldfine. 

“The net result is that he has tarnished 
the administration and added to a climate 
of cynicism with regard to ethical standards 
of ofice-holders. He has reduced his value 
to the administration in direct proportion 
to the lowering of confidence in it for which 
he is responsible. He ought to resign.” 

Detroit Free Press (Independent): “De- 
spite President Eisenhower's indication that 
he ts satisfied with the probity of his top 
assistant, Sherman Adams, it is apparent 
that Mr. Adams’ usefulness to the admin- 
istration is at àn end. It would be less em- 
barrassing for him and for the President if 
he would recognize that fact and grace- 
fully resign.” 

Wilmington (Del.) morning News (Inde- 
pendent): “No one will question that Mr, 
Eisenhower needs the kind of help that an 
able executive assistant can render. The 
valid question is whether Mr. Adams is any 
longer a proper man to render such help. 
The answer, we feel, must be in the nega- 
tive. Mr. Adams should resign.” 

Chicago Dally Tribune (Independent): 
“Without striving for an injudicious judg- 
ment, it is possible to conclude tnat the pro- 
claiming of exalted standards of personal 
ethics by men in public life is most unwise 
unless they intend to live up to such stand- 
ards with the utmost scrupulosity and deli- 
cate concern for what others may think of 
their conduct. 

“We do not believe all this excuses Sherman 
Adams. Mr. Eisenhower has chosen, un- 
wisely we believe, to give him a pass, perhaps 
because he cannot condemn him without 
risking questions of propriety about the ac- 
ceptance of more than $63,000 worth of gifts 
for his own Gettysburg farm.” 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard (Inde- 
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pendent): “Washington no longer has any 
use for Sherman Adams, His usefulness to 
President Eisenhower clearly is at an end. 
Mr. Adams should resign. Mr. Adams def- 
initely abused his position im making the 
calls he has admited. He ought to have the 
sense to know it—and get out.“ 


Mutual-Security Appropriations 


SPEECH? 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 2, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H, R. 13192) making 
appropriations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the splendid efforts the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has made in pro- 
viding evidence in the hearings, in the 
report, and in the debate to justify the 
overall reduction which the Appropria- 
tions Committee has made in the request 
of Res Bureau of the Budget for foreign 
ai 

I would'go further and say that these 
cuts are absolutely essential if we are 
ever to bring order out of chaos, and is 
necessary if we are to prevent a recur- 
rence of such actions as our country was 
subjected to at Taiwan or Formosa last 
year. I realize that the chairman can- 
not break down here in the public debate 
the amounts for each country, but in the 
item for the Far East it is evident that 
the gentleman has taken note and cut 
appropriations for those countries which 
have attacked our Embassies, slandered 
our flag, and endangered American 
lives—certainly with little effort by some 
in the local government to prevent such 
actions, 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the evidence and the proof on this overall 
foreign-aid program really is an indict- 
ment of the whole program, Personally, 
while there are perhaps a few individual 
programs that may contribute to the 
United States, I have voted against the 
program for many years, believing—may. 
I say, knowing—that if we defeated this 
appropriation the committee would go 
back and promptly bring out another bill 
limited solely to essential programs, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Recoxp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C, N 
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Addresses by Senator Jacob K. Javits, of 
New York, and Senator Paul H. Doug- 
las, of Illinois, Before the NAACP 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K, JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Docs! and I had the great privilege 
of addressing the 49th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Col- 


Ored People, in the Music Hall of the 


Cleveland Public Auditorium, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on July 9. We were tre- 
Mendously uplifted by the enthusiasm, 
determination, and enlightened wisdom 
Shown there on the great problems of 
civil rights. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the addresses delivered at that 
time by my colleague, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovcias], and myself. 

There being no objection, the address- 
es were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Appress BY SENATOR PauL H. Doucias 


Friends of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, I am hon- 
ored by your invitation to address your 
convention and to appear at the same time 
as my colleague, Senator Jaco Javrrs, the 
Courageous and skilled battler for civil 
rights, and one of the men whom I most 
admire, The NAACP, of which I have been 
a member for some years, has been the most 
efective agency in the country in the strug- 
Ble to abolish second-class citizenship for 
the American Negro and to obtain for him 
equal rights and equal opportunity. 

The struggle has been a hard one, and it 
will continue to be hard. But you have 
gone about the job with determination, with 
courage and with skill. Had it not been for 
you, we would not have had the numerous 
State laws and city ordinances providing for 
equal opportunities in employment. With 
President Truman you spearheaded the suc- 
cessful drive to abolish segregation in the 
Armed Forces. Through you, the legal 
fights against segregation in the schools and 
Other public facilities were conducted which 
Culminated in the historic and unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1954. This 
declared that segregation in the public 
Schools violated the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution, which provided that no State 
should deprive any person of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. A year later the Court 
Called upon all States and localities to carry 
Out this decision “with deliberate speed,” 
but specified that disagreement with the 
Objectives should not be used to delay čom- 
Pliance. 

You have given not only legal counsel but 
Courage and moral backing to the children, 
&nd parents, and friends, working against 
terrific odds in many communities for equal- 
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{ty of opportunity. Perhaps these children 
and their parents, as in Little Rock, are the 
real unsung heroes in the movement for hu- 
man rights. 

You are successfully meeting the mount- 
ing attacks upon your very existence as an 
organization. Victories like those in the 
Virginia district court last January and in 
the Supreme Court in the Alabama case on 
June 30, help to strengthen the rights of free- 
dom of association for all. I congratulate 
you for these new successes. 

Had it not been for your organization we 
would not have been able to have passed the 
right-to-vote bill last year. This aims to 
make the 15th amendment effective by giv- 
ing the Attorney General the authority to 
intervene where individuals or groups are be- 
ing improperly denied the right to vote, and 
to do so by seeking injunctions to restrain 
private citizens and public officials from try- 
ing to interfere with this right. 

While we did not get all we wanted last 
year, we did take a step forward, and I want 
to commend your splendid secretary, Roy 
Wilkins, and your excellent Washington rep- 
resentative, Clarence Mitchell, for their fine 
work in this connection. Without their aid, 
we could never have come through to even 
partial victory. Now if we can get a larger 
number of Negroes to register and vote in 
the Southern and border States, we shall be- 
gin to make further progress. For in this 
naughty world, it is necessary for oppressed 
groups to acquire a degree of economic and 
political power before their claims for justice 
will be given the consideration which they 
deserve. X 

Let me make it clear that Iam not seeking 
to identify power with Justice. I am merely 
saying that the strong seldom accord justice 
to the powerless, and that the acquisition of 
a measurable degree of power is, in a sense, 
the entrance fee which enables the. just 
claims of those who were hitherto weak, to 
be weighed and at least partially granted. 

Of course, the voting rights act will have 
to be properly and vigorously administered 
by the Department of Justice if gross dis- 
crimination against voting rights is to be 
prevented. But if this is done, then we 
shall haye set into operation processes which 
should greatly increase the political power 
of groups which hitherto have been disen- 
franchised. Out of this should come fairer 
treatment in the police courts, an extension 
of sidewalks, paved roads,-water, and sewer 
facilities into sections of towns and cities 
which up to now have been negl 

The acquisition of greater political power 
will also cause the process of desegregation 
in the schools to be speeded up. But most 
important of all, it will give greater human 
dignity to those who haye been hitherto 
excluded from taking part in public affairs. 
And with this greater participation will come 
a greater degree of interest in the issues of 
the day. For the best justification of demo- 
cratic self-government is the stimulating ef- 
fect which it has upon the interests, knowl- 
edge, and choices of the voters and citizens. 
Instead of being excluded from the stream 
of American life, the extension of voting 
rights will bring Negroes and Latin Ameri- 
cans of the Southwest into full stature as 
American citizens. 

But there are still great obstacles to be 
Overcome. We can take heart from our past 
victories, but we should not rest upon them. 
In particular both Congress and the Presi- 


dent should begin to assume some afirma- 
tive responsibility in the field of civil rights 
instead of throwing the full burden on the 
courts. We in Congress and the President in 
the White House have dodged this issue for 
too long. Do we believe in carrying out the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court, 
or do we not? 

I have no hesitancy in answering that 
question for myself. I do. And I believe 
Congress and the President should do their 
part in putting it into effect. That is why 
16 of us have drafted and introduced the 
civil-rights bill of 1958. In effect this re- 
stores title III of the civil-rights bill of last 
year which we unfortunately lost in the Sen- 
ate and goes out beyond it. It provides that 
the Department of Justice can initiate in- 
junction proceedings to restrain officials and 
private citizens from interfering with the 
constitutionally approved right to equal pro- 

tection of the laws, as in the case of deseg- 
regated schooling, and hence extends to the 
14th amendment the same enforcement pro- 
cedures which last year we approved for vot- 
ing rights under the 15th amendment. This 

_is necessary, because poor people who are at 
the bottom of the totem pole financially and 
socially do not have the resources so that 
théy can fight a case through all the Federal 
courts against the massed power of local au- 
thorities backed up by the articulate white 
community. Under these conditions, equal 
Justice is denied. 

And as if these obstacles were not enough. 
at least five Southern States have in addi- 
tion so-called antibarratry statutes 
making it a penal offense for anyone to offer 
financial or legal aid to any father or mother 
whose constitutional rights to desegregated 
schooling for their children are being vio- 
lated. Soin the field of civil rights as in the 
case of no less than 38 other statutes, we 
should give the Department of Justice the 
sword with which it may defend before the 
courts the rights of hard-pressed individ- 
uals. For only so, can we remove the satiri- 
cal comment of Anatole France that “the 
majestic equality of the law prevents the 
rich as well as the poor from sleeping under 
bridges and begging in the streets for bread.” 

But our new civil-rights bill goes beyond 
this, It directs the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to Assist localities in 
desegregating by making surveys, by com- 
piling successful case histories of desegrega - 
tion, by educational efforts, by the appoint- 
ment of advisory councils, and by the provi- 
sion of technical assistance and specialists 
services to States and local communities 
which otherwise would not be easily avail- 
able. 

The bill also authorizes specific Federal 
grants to communities where desegregation 
will entail added expense, This is done on 
the principle that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to help meet the added 
costs occasioned by the decisions of the 
Federal courts. We also provide that where 
localities comply with the court orders and 
where the State in reprisal shuts off State 
ald to the schools, the Federal Government 
will step into the breach and replace the 
State payments by equal grants of its own. 

Finally, if and when all other methods fail, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is to accept and Gero i responsibility 
for initiating the development of desegrega- 
tion plans, but is to do so with the fullest 
possible local consultation and participation, 
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In other words, we will not desert such liberal 
forces as exist in such places as Little Rock, 
Arlington, and Norfolk. 

This bill was introduced early in the year. 
I regret that a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee voted 3 to 2 not to hold 
hearings on it. But that great champion of 
civil rights, Congressman CELLER, {s holding 
hearings on identical and companion meas- 
ures. The real struggle, however, will come 
next year; and, in the meantime, I ask that 
you study this measure and I hope you will 
give it your support. It can, in my judgment. 
be passed through the House. The difficulty 
will be in the Senate, which historically has 
been the graveyard of ciyil-righte legislation. 
Here it is vital to elect more pro-civil-rights 
Senators this fall and then to modify rule 
22, the gravedigger of civil rights, and make 
it possible for a majority, after a decent in- 
terval, to break a filibuster. Rule 22 is the 
fortification which must be breached before 
we can win civil rights. This is the subject 
to which, as I understand it, my able and 
devoted colleague, Senator Javits, will ad- 
dress himself. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR Jacos J. Javits 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION—MID-1958 


The civil rights struggle is a struggle for 
the soul of our country. It involves the fun- 
damental concept of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual which is at the base of our constitu- 
tional system, as well as the preeminence of 
the moral law which ts so heavily in the 
consciousness of our essentially religious s0- 
ciety. This struggle is now entering a period 
of crisis when the action of the Congress, 
the courts, and public opinion generally can 
combine together to make possible a stride 
forward in civil rights unparalleled in all 
our history since the Civil War. 

The Negro has not been alone in his efforts 
in the United States to secure the full en- 
joyment of his citizenship. Americans of 
conscience in minority and majority groups 
both have fought for his rights, recognizing 
this fight as their own. 

Also the international implications of the 
civil rights struggle in our country to the 
struggle for peace in the world are becoming 
daily more clear. The implications in terms 
of world leadership of a situation like Little 
Rock are most pronounced as an element in 
the support of the 1 billion people of the 
free world in Asia and Africa—almost two- 
thirds of the total free world population— 
whose skins are yellow or ‘black. The world 
interest in our civil rights situation was made 
abundantly clear by the attention attracted 
to Little Rock in 1957. What was most strik- 
ing about international “opinion was the 
amount of credit which the United States 
earned from the effort which was being made 
to enforce civil rights guaranties. These re- 
sults are borne out by a world-opinion poll 
recently published which shows the prepon- 
derant opinion of the free world to be that 
the United States Negro is gaining in stature 
and opportunity. 

Right now the major issues where real 
progress can be made relate to equality of 
opportunity in education and equality of 
opportunity in employment and housing 
with broaden concepts, new determina- 
tion, and enhanced local activity, both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental, in each. 

Whatever the criticisms leveled at this ad- 
ministration, in the years since 1952 we have 
seen the greatest advances in the recognition 
of the need for efféctive enforcement of civil 
rights by the Federal Government since the 
enactment of the second Bill of Rights—the 
13th, 14th, and 15th amendments—in 1865, 
1868, and 1870, I hasten to add that this 
was only made possible by effective bipar- 
tisan cooperation—but it does demonstrate 
what can be done within a given span of 
years and is an added incentive to govern- 
mental action and governmental leadership— 
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a proper objective for both of the great politi- 
cal parties. What has been accomplished 
and the vast amount of work which remains 
to be accomplished falls into the three areas 
of the courts, the Congress and the executive, 
and nongovernmental self-help and mutual 
cooperation, perhaps the most difficult area 
of all. 
THE EXECUTIVE AND CONGRESS 


The current economic recession has 
brought forward the special problems of 
Negroes in employment. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in this general area 
through more enlightened practices in busi- 
ness and industry, through municipal and 
State fair employment practices commis- 
sions and committees, and through educa- 
tional means sparked by the President's Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts which ad- 
ministers the equal job opportunity program, 
As a matter of fact, the accomplishments In 
equality of employment opportunities prior 
to the economic turndown have been of such 
a magnitude that the advocacy of a Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act had been con- 
siderably stilled; present experiences might 
well necessitate a reappraisal of this attitude, 

Over the strenuous opposition of a num- 
ber of us in the Senate, part III was elimi- 
nated from the clvil-rights bill passed last 
year. It would have provided that the 
United States could participate in civil- 
rights litigation involving impairment of 
constitutional rights by State or local gov- 
ernments. It would have enabled the At- 


torney General to play a far more positive. 


part in the continuing civil-rights problem 
of desegregation in the public schools, like 
at Central High School in Little Rock, Iam 
the sponsor with Senator Case of New Jersey 
of S. 3090 and a r in the Senate of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1958, introduced by 
Senator PauL DouçLas, which would restore 
and improve part HI, eliminated from last 
year’s Civil Rights Act. I believed then and 
I believe now that the public interest re- 
quires the intervention of the authority of 
the Federal Government in civil litigation 
involving the deprivation of basic constitu- 
tional civil rights. 7 

The Senate's failure to adopt part III. 
which the House of Representatives did 
adopt last year, has left a major gap in the 
Federal Government's abllity to assure the 
constitutional right to nonsegregated educa- 
tion. The Federal Courts, and in particular 
the Supreme Court, up to now have carried 
this great burden. 

The per curiam opinion of the Supreme 
Court on June 30, 1958, which declined a di- 
rect appeal to the Supreme Court in the Lit- 
tle Rock case and referred the matter to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals only points up the 
great need for congressional action on a new 
part III. This decision so well illustrates 


that the judicial procedures involving the - 


trial courts, appeals, to intermediate courts 
and finally to the Supreme Court as the 
means for solving the complexities of de- 
segregation are so inyolved as to require 
representation of the public interest on the 
highest level. 

Passage of the part III which was stricken 
from the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is impera- 
tive if we are to safeguard that wide range 
of civil rights which the Supreme Court has 
already decreed to be guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Briefly, these rights are: to attend a non- 
Segregated public school, to enjoy equal op- 
portunities to attend a public beach, public 
golf course or park and other public facii- 
ties like restaurants, trains, buses and trol- 
leys. These are some of the rights protected 
by the 14th amendment. There are other 
vital rights protected by the Constitution, 
such as the right to vote, to serve on a jury, 
the right to a fair trial and the very right to 
be a litigant and to enjoy unintimidated and 
uncoerced access to the courts of justice. 
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Only recently the Supreme Court reiterated 
the individual's right to freedom of associa- 
tion and his right to foster collectively be- 
liefs which he admittedly is entitled to 
advocate. 7" 

The Supreme Court has decided on the 
law but in carrying out the basic law estab- 
lished by the Brown case and subsequent 
decisions, the responsibility for adequate 
governmental organization rests with the 
Congress. It would be folly to assume that 
we will have anything but a series of crises 
~uniess the Congress faces this responsibility 
and deals with it intelligently. At the very 
least, the Congress should adopt a provision 
which would enable and encourage the At- 
torney General to use the strength of the 
Government’s civil authority in civil rights 
litigation. The majority of such actions are 
of a civil nature» and concern themselves 
with rights the invasion of which is even 
now a Federal crime, How much better it Is 
to deal with these problems in civil suits 
rather than criminal actions. 

The very violence and threats which were 
quelled only by the use of Federal troops 
to restore law and order at Little Rock are 
now referred to, tronic as it may seem, as 
justification for delaying enforcement of the 
very rights which this lawlessness was di- 
rected to prejudicing. Surely, these condi- 
tions establish great public issues which 
ought not to be handled as matters of pri- 
yate litigation, for the people of this coun- 
try bave a tremendous stake in their out- 
come, but should be participated in by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Even now I and other legislators have 
urged the Attorney General to intervene in 
the Little Rock case in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals as & friend of the court. I hope 
very much our urging is heeded by the 
Attorney General as this would be a truly 
constructive development in the situation. 
I am still awaiting a final reply. 

Since every effort to enact part III in a 
new law faces the threat of another fli- 
buster, it is well to note that a bill ma- 
terially changing the Senate rules to make 
far more practical an attempt to end any 
filibuster has been reported out by the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee and is pending on the 
Senate Calendar. There is every assurance 
that either on this pending bill or next 
January when a new Congress is organized 
& major effort will be made to amend the 
Senate rules to end the threat of the fili- 
buster. 

I believe that the rule which now permits 
filibusters win be materially changed within 
the period of time I have mentioned, for this 
parliamentary device has now outworn its 
usefulness, It is no longer much of a help 
to the southern opponents of elvil rights 
legislation, yet the fear of its use inhibits 
action in some matters so as not to be ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the country. 

In last year's civil rights struggle an im- 
plied filibuster threat was used to weaken an 
already moderate civil rights bill—but could 
not be used to block it. The motion to 
bring up the civil rights bill for Senate 
consideration prevailed 71 to 18—well over 
enough to end a filibuster. Again this year 
on the Alaska statehood bill the threat of a 
filibuster was enough to prevent Hawaiian 
statehood from being voted, too, but not 
enough to halt Alaskan statehood which < 
carried by vote of 64 to 20. In such a situ- 
ation the inducement for ending the pres- 
ent stalemate on the filibuster is indeed 
great and will prevail. 

THE COURTS 


The recent Supreme Court decision which 
upheld the NAACP's right not to disclose its 
general membership rolls in the State of 
Alabama because of the threat of community 
pressures against its members stated that 
*Inviolability of privacy in group association 
may in many circumstances be indispensable - 
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J% è © particularly where a group espouses 


dissident beliefs." As a result, individuals 
Will be encoursged to participate in increas- 
ing numbers in civil rights activities at the 
local level without fear or loss of employ- 
Ment, threat of physical coercion, economic 
reprisal and other manifestations of public 
hostility. 

I believe the antibarratry statutes passed 
by a number of Southern States to prevent 
Outside help to litigants in civil-rights cases 
May well be found invalid based on analo- 
gous reasoning. 

SELF-HELP AND MUTUAL COOPERATION 


The Supreme Court decision in NAACP 
against Alabama paves the way for increased 
Grassroots nongovernmental activity. 

Very great opportunities for the future are 
Present in the field of self-help and mutual 
Cooperation, for it has always been the con- 
tention of those of us who fought for civil 
rights that Government and law were needed 
to backstop nongovernmental efforts; that 
Without the backing of law, nongovernmen- 
tal efforts would not make measurable prog- 
Tess but with the backing of law they could 
be tremendously effective. In view of the 
enhanced activity in law and Government, 
the opportunities for self-help and mutual 
Cooperation are now greater than ever. 

The Federal Civil Rights Commission is 
Setting up civil rights advisory commissions 
in the States to study State problems and 
Communicate with local groups in regard to 
their studies. Outstanding regional organi- 
Zations like the Southern Regional Council 
are doing an extraordinary job of gathering 
information and statistics’ Human rela- 
tions councils and community relations 
Councils in many areas arè providing a net- 
Work of voluntary organizations which are 
indispensable to the enforcement and en- 
Joyment of civil rights. This organization, 
the NAACP, itself a voluntary organization 
is constantly adding to its national, indeed 
its world, stature as a medium for education, 
for the expression of the common determi- 
Nation and for the enforcement of civil 
Tights on behalf of the individual. 

First, therefore and indispensably is the 
Tank and file support of such organizational 
activities. This support holds within itself 
the very essence of success in the civil rights 
feld. Community organization has as its 
indispensable ingredient leadership. Indeed 
You here at the convention have been urging 
Government leadership right up to more 
articulate and specific leadership in the 
Presidency. It is at least equally necessary 
that support be given to Negro leadership, 
that the Negro leaders be honored, espe- 
Clally in their own communities, be 
and be followed as they have proved them- 
Selves. ‘ 

Already the roster of the greats among 

egroes is extensive, but it will grow and 

me even more effective as leadership is 
honored and commands a following. Out 


‘Standing leaders who come to mind are in 


direct field of race relations—men like 
Frederick Douglass and Rev. Martin Luther 
: Walter White, Roy Wilkins, and Dr. 

H. Tobias of the NAACP; and 

Thurgood Marshall “the lawyer for 17 mil- 
lion Americans” and Charles H. Houston, 
Who was the architect of the school desegre- 
Bation fight which got underway in the 
1930's. Outstanding” public servants like 
William H. Hastie, Federal judge and former 
Bovernor of the Virgin Islands; Ralph 
Bunche of UN and Nobel prize fame; Ernest 
and E. Frederick Morrow are also 
Properly in this group; so, too, are the edu- 
Cators, historians, and scientists like Carter 
Woodson, Booker T. Washington, and 
George Washington Carver. The soldiers of 
the United States like Gen. Benjamin 
Oliver Davis and his son, Colonel Davis, 
Commander of the 99th Fighter Squadron 
Mm Europe in World War Il; and distin- 
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guished Negro women like Harriet Tubman, 
Edith Sampson, Mary McLeod Bethune, and 
Marion Anderson. To these may be added 
a whole roster of others In many cases just 
as dist ed. The fundamental point 
is one not only of pride in leadership among 
Negroes, but the only ultimate reward 
which any leader ever wants, cooperation 
and support to attain the goals and objec- 
tives which leadership presents. 

All of us engaged in the civil rights strug- 


„le feel very deeply the frustrations, the 


difficulties and the disappointments con- 
sidering the size and difficulty of the prob- 
lems. But there must be a realization that 
we are struggling for all posterity. The 
very moral fiber—perhaps the peace—of our 
country and of the whole free worid is at 
stake. For these values the fight is in- 
finitely worthwhile and all of the resources 
which we can muster justifiably should be 
enlisted in it. It is in this spirit that I 
have sought to outline for you today some of 
the courses. of action which I deem to be 
essential at this time. 


A Citizen’s Critique of the Federal 
Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
breeding of economic recession through 
tight-money policies has aroused the in- 
terest and curiosity of many citizens in 
the operation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. One man’s thorough analysis of 
this situation was recently presented by 
Mr. Sidney A. Boise, of Salem, Oreg., at 
a meeting of the Coos Bay-North Bend 
Rotary Club at Coos Bay, Oreg. Mr. 
Boise is a member of the Salem school 
board, and was selected as Salem’s 
junior first citizen of the year in 1957. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a portion 
of the able speech delivered by Mr. Boise 
upon that occasion. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

A LAYMAN LOOKS AT MONEY 
(By Sidney A. Bolse) 
1 = 

In an attempt to analyze briefly the 
money and banking practices in use in the 
world today, it might be well to set the stage 
by citing a few examples. Banking practices 
‘in those countries which are considered to be 
the major powers of the world show us the 
following interesting comparisons, with fig- 
ures taken from the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
of January 1958: 

England: England is no longer considered 
to be one of the wealthy nations of the world. 
It continues to rely on the many billions of 
dollars of aid from the United States for its 
very survival and is nearly bankrupt, yet 
the Central Bank of England shows assets in 
excess of 4 billion pounds sterling (approxi- 
mately 611½ billion). 

France: Once considered to be one of the 
great powers of the world, France today is 
torn by internal strife and on the verge of 
civil war. In 1957 France was saved from 
virtual] bankruptcy by a loan from the Euro- 
pean Payments Union and other monetary 
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funds, yet the Central Bank of France shows 
assets in excess of 3% trillions of francs. 

Italy: Italy has never been considered to 
be a wealthy nation, yet the Central Bank of 
Italy shows assets in excess of 244 trillions of 
lire. 
Germany: Of the major powers under con- 
sideration, only Germany is financially sol- 
vent. It was racked by a monstrous period 
of infiation after World War I, which resulted - 
in a repudiation of its national debt, but it 
has since recovered and is now the wealthiest 
country in Europe. It started from the bot- 
tom, however, immediately after World War 
II and through sensible competitive prac- 
tices in a climate of free enterprise, has 
emerged with virtually no debt. But this 
was after the nation had gone through the 
most extréme economic convulsions. The 
Central Bank of Germany shows assets in ex- 
cess of 29 billion marks. 

United States: When the Federal Reserve 
System of banking began in this country 
through an act of Congress in 1913, the 
national debt of the United States was a 
nominal $10 billion. In a period of just 45 
years our 1913 dollar is now worth approxi- 
mately 20 cents, our national debt is nearly 
$280 billion—more than the combined debt 
of all the free nations of the world—yet 
the Federal Reserve System of banking shows 


„assets In excess of $50 billion, 


For the past 45 years, however, the Con- 
gress has been denied the issuance or con- 
trol of our money and, in fact, the Federal 
Reserve System has virtually declared its 
independence of both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of our government, The 
Federal Reserve Act specifically provides in 
section 2, paragraph No. 13 that “no Senator 
or Representative in Congress shall be a 
member of the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank or an officer or a 
director of a Federal Reserve Bank.” 

The only control which Congress may 
exercise over our Federal Reserve Banks is 
through actual legislation. There fs no 
other way in which it may force an issue. 
And, because the Federal Reserve System 
was created by an act of Congress, it may 
also be dissolved through similar means. 
This, too, will be considered in our discus- 
sion. A 

For the time being, however, let us con- 
sider two functions of the Federal Reserve 
System, both of which are congressional pre- 
rogatives: (1) To coin money, and (2) to 
regulate the value thereof. We shall call 
them by the terms commonly in use today: 
(1) Deficit financing and (2) the operation 


of the open market committee. 
+ * * * . 
m 


When an em arises and Govern- 
ment is unable to meet its obligations 
through taxation, it may borrow, even as our 
State and local governments, as well as in- 
dustry, often incurs bonded indebtedness, 
This process, too, neither increases nor de- 
creases the money supply. 

Deficit financing, or the right of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to actually create 
money, is a function which is described by 
U. S. News & World Report, March 28, 1958, 
page 117, as follows: 

“Bank financing of Government debt adds 
to the volume of bank deposits because banks 
buy Treasury securities simply by crediting 
Government accounts. Banks, in other 
words, pay for new issues with de- 
posits that they did not have before, Net 
result: An increased money supply.” 

This process, by its very nature, has two 
adverse effects on our economy, both of 
which are completely indefensible. One is 
the effect of inflation—increased purchasing 
power by Government of credits that were 
not previously in existence—and the other, 
adverse effect ls that every citizen now owes 


an additional amount of public debt because 
of the creation of “debt-dollars.” How, we 
might ask, is credit created out of thin air? 
The Federal Reserve System merely credits 
the Government on the books of the banks 
in the various districts in which the funds 
are required. The Treasury draws a draft 
against this credit in order to pay for goods 
and services and presto, additional purchas- 
ing power is sped into circulation. For per- 
forming nothing more than a bookkeeping 
entry with the flick of a pen, the Federal Re- 
serve System requires the Treasury Depart- 
ment to place in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve banks sufficient Government bonds, 
backed by all the credit of the people of the 
United States and for which we now owe both 
principal and interest. Billions and billions 
of our national debt has been created in just 
such a manner. If our Government is to en- 
gage in deficit financing, which, in itself, is 
indefensible, the obvious alternative is to 
have the Congress use its constitutional pre- 
rogative, with but one adverse effect—infla- 
tion. \ 

This brings us to the operation of the 
Open Market Committee which ts described 
of Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas, 
speaking in the House of Representatives 
on May 2, 1957: 

“We have 12 men in this country who 
have more power over our economic affairs 
and have more influence over our economy 
than the United States Congress. 

“Those 12 men are creatures of the Con- 
gress. They are the Open Market Commit- 
tee. We have delegated to those 12 men 
more power than we reserved to ourselves. 

“That Open Market Committee can buy 
and sell Government securities, There is 
no limit to its sales; there is no limit to its 
purchases * * *./ The Open Market Commit- 
tee is in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
and the manager of the account can buy 
a billion dollars worth of bonds right now 
if he wants to. He can buy $10 billion 
worth of bonds if he wants to. 

“How does he pay for those bonds? He 
gets the money from the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing here in Washington, D. C., 
Federal Reserve notes. What do they pay 
for those notes? They do not pay anything. 
That is one of the powers we have granted 
to them, the power to create money; and 
they use that money to buy our own Goy- 
ernment bonds. Then they hold the bonds 
and continue to draw interest on those bonds. 

“We are permitting them to absolutely 
control and run the economic affairs of our 
country to an extent that they have more 
power * than the Congress.“ 

Regulating the value of our money is 
a simple matter for the Federal Reserve 
System. If we are to have a tight-money 
policy, which is determined by the Board 
of Governors—not by Congress—the Open 
Market Committee merely forces a billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds (for example) on 
the member banks. This has the immediate 
effect of restricting credit that would other- 
wise be available: if we are to have a more 
generous credit policy, the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks merely buf back the bonds 
from the member banks with, as Congress- 
man PaTman puts it, Federal Reserve notes 
for which the Federal Reserve banks pay 
nothing. This is only 20 percent of the 
story, however. Expansion and contrac- 
tion of credit is not on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis but on a ratio of 5 to 1. The purchase 
of a billion dollars“ worth of bonds makes 
available 5 billion dollars’ worth of credit, 
and vice versa. Is it any wonder that the 
Federal Reserve banks can continue to show 
a substantial profit whether we have a 
tight-money policy or a more generous 
credit policy? With less credit available, 
interest rates are forced up; interest rates 
decline during a period of more generous 
credit but many billions more are out on 
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Senator Nevpercer in his March 1958 is- 
sue of “Washington Calling” strikes this 
rather plaintive note in one short para- 
ph: i 

“During my speaking tour of Oregon last 
fall, I urged small-business men and manu- 
facturers, of lumber to compare their own 
economic fate during 1957 with that of the 
bankers in a period of tight money. 

“Several bankers took issue with my com- 
ments. But eloquent testimony appeared 
in the January 12 edition of the New 
York Times under the byline of the business 
editor of that famous paper, John G, For- 
rest: 

„Bank earnings reports for 1957 could be 
the envy of many businessmen. They prac- 
tically all showed profit increases over the 
preceding year. It was estimated that net 
income of the top banks and trust com- 
panies rose 10 to 15 percent above 1956, with 
the average gain 124 percent." 

We take no issue with Senator NEUBERGER 
on this point and believe that he would also 
agree with us when we say that we deny to 
no person or to any business the right to a 
legitimate profit, But with the above manip- 
ulations available to just one segment of 
American industry, and denied to all others, 
we can well afford to ask: “Is this in the 
public interest?” 

= . > * . 

It is rather curious to note that there are 
competent authorities in the field of eco- 
nomics who are unable to agree on whether 
the Federal Reserve System is a private cor- 
poration or whether it is wholly Government- 
owned. Actually, it is not necessary to pursue 
either one argument or the other in order to 
reach the conclusion that the System should 
be dissolved. In order to illustrate this point, 
let us examine three points of view just 
briefly. 

First, let us assume that the Federal Re- 
serve System is a wholly-owned governmental 
institution, as some would have us believe. 
If this is true, then our Government is op- 
erating the largest banking system in the 
entire world. Banking is not a function of 
Government and we would invite a minute 
examination of the Constitution, word for 
word, by those who hold to this point of view. 
Banking is a function of private enterprise 
and should be recognized as such. It is a 
very necessary function and should not be 
Government-operated, unless we should also 
agree that the auto industry, the steel in- 
dustry, pharmacies or hardware stores should 
be Government-owned. ; 

Second, let us assume that the Federal 
Reserve System is a privately-owned insti- 
tution, as some would have us believe. If 
this is true, then we have a private system of 
banking creating“ money and credit, as we 
have already examined in some detail. Creat- 
ing money is a, function of Government, not 
of banking. These two functions are com- 
pletely separate and should be disassociated. 
When they are virtually inseparable, as they 
appear to be, the functions may well be com- 
pared to a game in which the only rule is 
the one which states that one team will make 
the rules as the game progresses and that the 
other team must ablde by them as they are 
made. You can pick the winner every time 
before the game begins. 

Third, let us assume that we are unable 
to determine precisely whether the Federal 
Reserve System is animal, vegetable or min- 
eral—whether it is fish or fowl—and that we 
shall merely examine its record of achieve- 
mers We have already taken note of the 

ct that the 1913 dollar hag shrunk in pur- 
chasing power to approximately 20 cents. 
Further, according to the American Insti- 
tute of Economic Research in a bulletin dated 
March, 1958, we find that by 1946 nearly $70 
billion of our national debt has been 
“created” by the mere flick of a pen, a 
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created debt for which the American people 
must pay earned dollars if we are ever to 
retire either the principle or the rapidly ac- 
cumulating interest. 

Mr. William McChesney Martin, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United States Sen- 
ate on August 13, 1957, and in his prepared 
remarks entitled Winning the Battle of In- 
fiation” appear the following excerpts: 

“The unwarranted assumption that ‘creep- 
Ing Inflation’ is inevitable deserves com- 
ment. Such a prospect would work 
incalculable hardship. * * * No one suffers 
more than the little man from the ravages 
of inflation. * * * No greater tragedy, short 
of war, could befall the free world than to 
have our country surrender to the easy de- 
lusion that a litle inflation, year after year, 
is either inevitable or tolerable. For that 
way lies ultimate economic chaos and in- 
calculable human suffering that would 
undermine faith in the institutions of free 
men, 

“To which we can only add, ‘Amen.’” 

With the foregoing miserable record of 
achievement during the past 45 years, the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System has the ef- 
frontery to prepare a formal statement 
for release to the public and to entitle 
it, “Winning the Battle of Inflation.” 
Here is a man who is thoroughly 
familiar with the economic calamity that 18 
Visited upon those nations whose currency 
is subjected to a gradual process of erosion, 
‘and who is also familiar with the effect of his 
department policies on our economy. And 
the same newspaper article that announced 
that the “Cost of Living Hits Another All- 
Time High” also informs us that the 1953 
dollar is now worth just 93.2 cents, and the 
process continues unabated. We can only 
stand in awe and gaze with wonderment at 
an America that has reached its present pin- 
nacle of accomplishment in spite of, rather 
than because of, the monetary climate 
provided by our central banking system. 

In conclusion, we might ask at least one 
obvious question: We are not concerned 
over whether or not the operations we have 
discussed are legal, because they have been 
made legal by the Congress; we are not 
concerned over whether or not the various 
functions of the Federal Reserve banks are 
denied by the officials of the System, be- 
cause they are not. Our question is simply 
this: Is the operation of the Federal Reserve 
banks in the public interest? 


Need for More Scientific krani 
Weather-Control Research Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there are comparatively few days when 
the newspapers of this Nation do not 
report some new outbreak of nature. 

Today's newspapers, for example, re- 
port an earthquake which jolted Alaska 
and, on other pages, this past week have 
been reports of hurricanes, cyclones, tor- 
nadoes, yes, tidal waves in various parts 
of the world. 

Fortunately, modern science gives uS 
strong reason to believe that we can 
learn far more than we already know 
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about these outbreaks of nature. We 
can forecast them better, and perhaps 
Someday, we may be able to control some 
of them. 

I was pleased, therefore, to note in one 
of the newspapers of Wisconsin, an edi- 
terial quoting the sound words of our 
Colleague, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Winey]. It commends him 
for having the vision to recognize the 
need for more scientific research. And 
it praises his role in connection with 
helping to relieve the recent tornadoes 
which struck his State. é 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of an editorial from the June 9 issue of 
the Fond du Lac (Wis. Reporter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: f 

CAN NATURE BÉ CONTROLLED? 

Mark Twain is credited with oft-quoted 
_ Temarks which literally interpreted say that 
Just about everyone talks about the weather, 
but no one does anything about it, 

It seems that only when disaster strikes 
Close to home that we seriously consider 
Whether or not anything can be done to 
Prevent the havoc and tragedy which nature 
frequently causes. 

Recently a series of tornadoes swept the 
Northwestern section of Wisconsin. There 
Were approximately 30 men, women, and 
Children killed, hundreds injured, and the 
Property damage is estimated in the millions 
Of dollars. 

So the question is asked: If man can create 
disaster—through the use of atomic weap- 
Ons—should he not also. be able to prevent 
ey saan the same scientific knowl- 

ge? 

Senator ALEXANDER Wey, of Wisconsin, 
raised the question in Congress within hours 
After disaster struck the Badger State last 
Week. The State's senior Senator has done 
everything within his power to obtain all 
Possible assistance for the stricken north- 
West counties. M K 

More important, perhaps, is his statement 
in which he pointed out that the best form 
ot memorial which we can build to the 
Unfortunate victims is to try to prevent re- 
Currence of this type of disaster. 

Ang Wirr in his statement to Congress 

“In recent years, meteorological science 

Made great strides in discovering new 
information about the factors which contro] 
the weather. Scientists now have brought 
Us to the brink of an era when storms such 
as the one whieh rayaged my own hometown 
yesterday cannot only be predicted well in 
advance but may perhaps be. successfully 
brought under control before they unleash 
their destructive force." 

The Wisconsin Senator has often spoken 
about weather control, It was in February 
Of 1954 that he called attention to the fact 
that German scientists had done brilliant 
Work in weather research during World War 

Again this year he called attention to 
the belief that Russian scientists were mak- 

astounding advances in research on the 
Subject. of weather. 

Expanding his views, Senator Wr sald: 

Mr. President, if Russla should be first 

discover the secret of weather control she 
might have within her power the most dev- 
astating weapon the world has known. By 
& simple flick of a switch a Russian meteor- 
Slogist could conceivably create a drought 
Over our Nation which might serve to bring 
us to our knees without a single shot being 

. She could create a series of wind- 
Storms such as the one which hit Wisconsin 
Which could make the destruction of ther- 
Monuclear weapons look like the damage 
done by a stick of dynamite in comparison.” 


Last year there were 924 separate twisters 
recorded in this country. They killed 191 
persons, injured approximately 3,000 and 
caused more than $75 million in damage to 
industrial and personal property. 

While it is claimed that tornadoes are too 
powerful to control, we have managed to 
control just about everything else. 

Additional funds for a greater encourage- 
ment of weather research might accomplish 
some real good. 


A Model Research Agreement ‘Between 
United Community Funds and Coun- 

- cils of America and the National Fun 
for Medical Education k 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions I have paid what I feel is a 
well-deserved tribute to the voluntary 
spirit in America. 2 

I refer to the selfless efforts by. public 
spirited citizens grouping together, on a 
private, voluntary basis, to serve some 
public need through private resources. 

This spirit of voluntarism is one of the 
distinguished characteristics of America. 
For here, thank God, we still look to in- 
dividual action, individual initiative and 
responsibility; although we recognize 
that Government, as well, very often has 
a constructive role to play. 

One of the outstanding private organ- 
izations in our land is the National Fund 
for Medical Education: It is designed 
to help enable our hard-pressed medical 
schools to meet ever-mounting financial 
costs and needs. The character of the 
fund is indicated by the fact that it's 
honorary chairman is the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, and its president is Mr. 
S. Sloan Colt. 

Its board of trustees is as distinguished 
a group of citizens as may be found 
associated with any private organization 
in our land. 

One of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower's finest addresses was delivered 
before a meeting of the National Fund. 

A WELCOME NEW BASIC FUND 


. Accordingly, I was most pleased to 
have called to my attention a most in- 
teresting and constructive agreement be- 
tween the vital United Community 
Funds and Councils of America and the 
National Fund. s 

This clear agreement has been made 
for the purpose of establishing a private 
fund for basic medical research—a long- 
felt need in our land—to supplement 
existing applied research. 

The agreement outlines the respon- 
sibilities, the plans and purposes of 
United Community Funds and the Na- 
tional Fund in this worthy basic research 
goal, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
agreement for this pioneering private 
project be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, and that, as an indication 
of the worthiness of the National Fund 


which will be in charge of it, there be 


` 
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printed a list of the distinguished offi- 
cers and trustees of the National Fund. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

UNITED COMMUNITY FUNDS AND + 
COUNCILS OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 26, 1958. 
Mr. S. SLOAN COLT, 
President, National Fund for Medical 
Education, New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR. Corr: United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, Inc. (hereinafter 
called United Community Funds), has for 
several months been discussing with National 
Fund for Medical Education (hereinafter 
called National Pund) a proposal of United 
Community Funds which it now desires for- 
mally to present to National Fund, and 
which, if accepted by the latter, will consti- 
tute an agreement between them upon the 
following terms: 

1. United Community Funds requests Na- 
tional Fund to organize a medical research 
program to receive and distribute contribu- 
tions for medical research, and National 
Fund agrees to organize a medical research 
program, as hereinafter described, upon the 
understanding that National Fund's pri- 
mary purpose has been and will continue to 
be the collection and distribution annually 
of funds for the general support of the ac- 
credited medical schools in the United States. 
In order to prevent any misunderstanding 
on the part of corporations which the Na- 
tional Fund solicits for the general support 
of the medical schools, United Community 
Funds agrees to advise its local affiliates of 
the importance of differentiating between 
the new medical research program and the 
National Fund's continuing program of gen- 
eral support of the medical schools and that 
the two activities are to be kept completely 
separate. United Community Funds agrees 
that its public relations department will 
work closely with the National Fund in order 
to carry out the preceding sentence, 

2. National Fund to accept such 
sums as may be contributed, in accordance 
with its established policies, by local united 
funds, community chests, and any other or- 
ganizations and individuals desiring to con- 
tribute for the broad purpose of fostering 
basic medical research and the development 
of research personnel. 

3, Funds accepted pursuant to 2 will be 
distributed as institutional grants for the 
general support of research, with or with- 
out regard to disease entities or specific proj- 
ects, in the first instance to accredited medi- 
eal schools and, as the program develops, 
also to other qualified medical research in- 
stitutions. In making institutional grants 
there may be included appropriate overhead 
charges. 

4. National Fund will make available to 
United Community Funds and other inter- 
ested persons such information as may be 
furnished it on the needs of funds for medi- 
car research. z 

5. National Fund will not be concerned 
with sollicitation, distribution, or allocation 
of funds at the local level. Since it is not 
the intent or purpose of either National 
Fund or United Community Funds to inter- 
fere, in any manner, with the efforts of the 
national- voluntary health agencies, but 
rather to support basic medical research, 


/ United Community Funds agrees that, in the 


solicitation of funds by local united funds 
and community chests, the participation of 
National Fund should not be used as & 
basis to attempt to divert contributions from 
the national health agencies. 

6. Expenses incurred by the National Fund 


“in creating and administering the medical 


research pursuant to this agree- 
ment including fees for professional advice 
shall be deducted from contributions re- 
ceived pursuant to 2 above, in such amount 
as the board of directors of National Fund 
deem proper. = 
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7. National Pund will make an annual re- 
port to United Community Funds of the 
allocation of funds received for the medl- 
cal research p 


rogram. ‘ 
Funds so received by National Fund need 


not be segregated from other funds, but such 
contributions and payments will be entered 
on the books of National Fund in a separate 
account entitled “Medical Research Pro- 
gram.” 

8. National Fund will create 2 special 
committee to advise and administer the 
medical research program. 

9. United Community Funds commends 
the pioneering approach of National Fund 
in initiating this program. Undoubtedly it 
holds great promise but its development will 
be evolutionary in character, In particular 
it is recognized, in view of the time element 
and other factors, that the fund-raising as- 
pects of the program may be slow in de- 
veloping. 

10. This agreement will continue until 
terminated by either party on July 1, 1961 
or on any July 1 thereafter on written notice 
given at least 12 months prior to the termi- 
nation date. 

Yours truly, 
UNITED COMMUNITY FUNDS AND 
COUNCILS OF AMERICA. 

Accepted: National Fund for Medical 
Education. 0 

National Fund for Medical Education, 2 
West 46th Street, New York, N. Y.; National 
Fund officers: Herbert Hoover, honorary 
chairman; S. Sloan Colt, president; Samuel 
D. Leidesdorf, treasurer; William B. Given, 
Jr., secretary; Chase Mellen, Jr., executive 
vice president. Trustees: Winthrop W. Al- 
drich, Donald C. Balfour, M. D., Margaret 
Culkin Banning, Louis H. Bauer, M. D., Eu- 
gene N. Beesley, James F. Bell, J. E. Bierwirth, 
Roger M. Blough, Elmer H. Bobst, Ear} Bunt- 
ing, James L. Camp, Jr., Champ Carry, Rob- 
ert S, Cheek, Colby M. Chester, Paul F. Clark, 


Lucius D. Clay, James B. Conant, George H. . 


Coppers, C. R. Cox, Howard S. Cullman, 
Walter J. Cummings, Robert Cutler, Willard 
K. Denton, Thomas E. Dewey, Arthur 0. 
Dietz, Michael Francis Doyle, Frederic W. 
Ecker, Victor Emanuel, Peter M. Fraser, Ber- 
nard F. Gimbel, Thomas J. Hargrave, J. Vic- 
tor Herd, David M. Heyman, H. K. Ihrig. B. 
Brewster Jennings, Devereux C. Josephs, 
Nicholas Kelley, Jr., Meyer Kestnbaum, Ed- 
gar Kobak, Robert Lehman, Ralph Lowell, 
Benjamin E. Mays, George W. Merck, Don 
G. Mitchell, George G. Montgomery, Seeley 
G. Mudd, M. D., Charles S. Munson, Ray D. 
Murphy, Robert E. Murphy, Herschel D. New- 
som, Edward J. Noble, William S. Paley, F. D. 
Patterson, Joseph M. Proskauer, B. Earl 
Puckett, M. J. Rathbone, Victor F. Ridder, 
Anna M. Rosenberg, Thomas J. Ross, Howard 
A. Rusk, M. D., Frank P. Samford, Louis G. 
Seaton, Lester N. Selig, Eustace Seligman, 
Charles B. Shuman, Spyros B. Skouras, Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., George F. Smith. Harold 
V. Smith, Harold E. Stassen, John P. Stevens, 
Jr., William C. Stolk, Harvey B. Stone, M. D., 
J. F. Sullivan, Jr., Reese H. Taylor, Juan T. 
Trippe. George Whitney, Robert E. Wilson, 
R. W. Woodruff, J. D. Zellerbach, 


New England Council Fisheries Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


— 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a policy 
statement adopted by the New England 
Council on June 11, 1958. 

This Statement endorses an important 
provision of a bill which I have filed in 
this session to aid the New England fish- 
ing industry, S. 3229. — 

I hope that the Congress will give fa- 
vorable consideration to the views ex- 
pressed in this statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FISHERIES POLICY ADOPTED BY THE NEW ENG- 
LAND CÓUNCIL JUNE 11, 1958 


Under existing Federal law, United States 
commercial fishermen are required to have 
their vessels constructed in United States 
shipyards even though the vessels can be 
bullt at lower cost in foreign yards. 

This requirement puts United States fish- 
ermen at an economic disadvantage in com- 
petition with those from other countries who 
sell fish in United States markets. 

We urge that this economic handicap to 
the fishing industry be removed by amend- 
ing Federal law to give fishermen the right 
to buy vessels wherever they can have them 
built at lower cost. 

If the Congress chooses not to grant the 
above-mentioned right, we- favor establish- 
ment of a construction subsidy for United 
States fishing vessels built in American ship- 
yards on a true parity basis based on excess 
cost of construction over that of reasonably 
similar vessels produced in foreign yards (as 
is granted the United States merchant ma- 
rine) in order to assist fishermen to operate 
on a cost basis which is more nearly com- 
petitive with that of foreign fisheries. 


Humane Slaughtering Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 


torial entitled “A Merciless Stall,” pub- 
lished on July 3 in the Washington Daily 


News, dealing with the necessity for the 


enactment of humane slaughtering legis- 
lation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: y 

A MERCILESS STALL 

If a member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee should look out his window to- 
day and see a small boy tormenting a cat 
we'll bet he'd spring into action. 

But, oddly, the committee as a whole seems 
calm when it is called to their attention that 
grown-up boys kill steers, lambs, and pigs 
in painful, bloody, and needless brutality. 

The House passed a much-needed humane 
slaughter bill months ago. 

The Senate committee has now tried to 
slit the bill's throat—but substituting one 
which calls for a pointless 2-year study of 
packing methods. Hasn’t this condition 
been studied enough? 

This proposal to study for 2 more years is 
a merciless stall. The brutality is proven. 
The economic practicality of humane meth- 
ods has been demonstrated by such progres- 
sive packers as Cudahy, Hormel, and Oscar 
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Mayer & Co. all of whom use efficient and 
painless slaughtering techniques. 

It serves not the American public—which 
has supported the humane bill by a cascade 
of letters—but the selfish Interests of the 
American Meat Institute and the institute's 
pals in the Department of Agriculture, the 
champions of -ndifference and Inertia. 

It might be worth while for the committee 
members to take a tax-paid tour of the worst 
slaughterhouses and then think the whole 
thing over, or, better still, take a trip (I. e., 
junket) to the many countries where the 
situation that exists here has been outlawed 
for many years. 

The rest of the Senate, we trust, won't 
need such a blood-shot view to reject this 
Stall and to insist that the House bill be 
brought up and passed. 


Private Foreign Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
editorial entitled “Private Foreign In- 
vestment,” which was published. today 
in the New York Times. Private for- 
eign investment is one of the major ways 
in which the United States can help the 
underdeveloped areas improve th 
standards of living, including the provi- 
sion of better sanitation, education, and 
the other things which are fundamental 
to their development, which we are try- 
ing to accomplish at the same time by 
means of our foreign-aid program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRIVATE FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


The debate over public assistance to for- 
eign countries, which has taken a good deal 
of the time of Congress—and deservedly 
so—has tended to obscure in part the in- 
creasingly important role that is being 
Played by the flow of private funds from 
this country into long-term capital invest- 
ments abroad. 

Back in the twenties investors here, who 
had little previous experience with foreign 
investments, went completely overboard on 
them. Partly because of the inexperience 
and in some cases unsavory practices that 
characterized this boom in foren lending 
and partly because of the severity of thé 
world depression that followed Americans 
Suffered heavy losses on such loans in the 
thirties. As a consequent they fell into dis- 
favor here. 

There has been evidence of recovery in 
the prestige of such investments recently, 
however, and in 1956 the total marketed here 
came to $776 million, bringing the total out- 
standing at the end of 1956 to $8 billion. 

But the big factor in American foreign in- 
vestments of late has not been portfolio 
investments but direct investments abroad 
chiefly by American business enterprises: 
Total outflow of American capital funds. 
after fluctuating annually at around $1 bil- 
lion between 1946 and 1955, shot up to $2.6 
billion in 1956. Reinvesting of earnings 
after hovering around $600 million a year. 
flirted with the $1 billion mark that same 
year. The total of American foreign invest- 
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ments built up from new capital outflow, 
plus the reinvestment of earnings on previous 
investments, had reached $22 billion by the 
end of 1956, or roughly three times the total 
as of the end of 1946. 

Now comes the report of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations to bring 
the picture up through 1957. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold reports that the 
year as a whole set a postwar record of new 
investments at $2.7 billion. While the fig- 
ures for reinvested earnings are not yet avall- 
able for 1957 there seems good reason to be- 
lieve that this might have crossed the $1 
billion mark for the first time. 

Two other world tendencies of an encour- 
aging nature in private foreign investing are 
noted in the United Nations report for 1957. 
One of these is that a larger share of the 
total went to underdeveloped areas than in 
the year before; the second is that West Ger- 
many doubled tts foreign investments, rais- 
ing them to $188 million. 


Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Chance in India,” which ap- 
peared in the Boston (Mass,) Herald on 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHANCE IN INDIA 

It is disappointing that the aid-to-India 
amendment was dropped from the Mutual 
Security Authorization in House-Senate con- 
ference. The measure, sponsored by Sena- 
tors KENNEDY and Cooper, would have 
recorded Congress Interest in the success of 

India’s Five-Year Plan and in the creation of 
some sort of international backing for It. 

The success or failure of the Indian plan 
May well determine whether Asia remains 
democratic or follows China into the com- 
munist camp. A ringing pronouncement by 
our Congress would have helped tip the bal- 
ance, ` 

But, as Senator KENNEDY has observed, the 
very strong endorsement which the upper 
chamber gave the amendment counts al- 
most as much. The failure of the House to 
follow suit was largely a technicality, aris- 
ing from the fact that the Representatives 
had had no opportunity to consider the pro- 
Posal in committee or on the floor. No 
Serious opposition to the substance of the 
amendment was expressed. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, we 
hope the Executive Branch will take up 
Where the Senate left off. Indeed, it was 
Always contemplated that the main push 

_ Would come from the executive after the 
legislators had paved the way. 

The Kennedy-Cooper initiative was based 
on a proposal originally put forward by Pro- 
fessors Millikan and Rostow of M. I. T. 
This proposal had two underlying ideas: (1) 
that economic aid should be based on the 
need of the receiving countries and their 
ability to absorb investment funds (rather 
than on politico-military considerations); 
and, (2) that the raising of development 
funds should be handled cooperatively by 
the major western powers (rather than 
through many unrelated programs). 
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The administration should immediatley 
authorize some highly qualified representa- 
tive—former Assistant Secretary of War John 
J. McCloy has been suggested—to go to India, 
along with representatives of other investing 
countries, and determine on the spot what 
India needs. 

After this negotiations should be begun to 
determine what other countries or groups of 
countries would join the United States in 
providing the necessary funds. Great Brit- 
ain, the OEEC countries, Japan, and Canada 
could almost certainly be brought into such 
a consortium, 

In the third phase a concrete program, to- 
gether with the necessary appropriation re- 
quests, should be presented to Congress. 

Professors Rostow and Millikan have esti- 
mated that the United States share would 
come to no more than $500 million a year 
for the next four years, which is by no means 
a staggering outlay considering what is at 
stake. And meanwhile we will be establish- 
ing a planned approach to foreign aid. 

“The challenge of India.“ Senator KEN- 
NEDY said the other day, “is whether we as 
Americans have yet learned to act in foreign 
affairs on our opportunities, before crisis has 
closed in, We still have that chance in 
India.” 


Proposed Elimination of Carryover of 
Unexpended Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
efforts of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, under the wise leadership of 
its chairman [Mr. HAYDEN], to reconcile 
Senate and House versions of the legis- 
lation to eliminate the carryover by 
executive agencies of unexpended bal- 
ances, is extremely important to the 
American taxpayer whether he is aware 
of it or not. Many of our newspapers 
are aware of that fact and are alerting 
their readers to their stake in the issue, 

As samples of editorial approval of 
this step toward fiscal responsibility and 
efficiency, Mr. President, I have two 
editorials which have appeared this 
week. One, which is entitled “Tactics 
Can Be Fatal,” is from the Washington 
Daily News of July 8. The other, en- 
titled “Watching Over the Money,” ap- 
peared in the Long Island Sunday Press 
on July 6. Iask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 


[From the Washington (D. C Daily News 
of July 8, 1958 


Tactics Can Br FATAL 


For 3 years a bill which gets at the nub 
of our No. 1 problem—Government spend- 
ing and the consequent Inflation—has been 
pending in Congress. 

There really arë two bills—the Byrd- 
Payne-Kennedy bill, which has passed the 
Senate, and the Rogers bill, which has passed 
the House. But the purpose is the same— 
to give back to Congress control over the 
taxpayer money it appropriates. 

The one measure passed the Senate unani- 
mously more than year ago. Last March the 
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House adopted its version, 311 to 87. The 
Senate bill is bottled in a House committee, 
but the House bill was on the Senate cal- 
endar more than 3 months, 

Now, suddenly, it has been returned to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee because 
it is alleged to conflict with some rules of 
the Senate. 

Both hills have been approved by President 
Eisenhower, the Budget Bureau, Congress’ 
own watchdog, the Comptroller General, and 
almost everybody who knows much about 
the budget. 

Either bill would return to Congress its 
long-lost power to review bureaucratic spend- 
ing each year. No less an authority than 
Senator Bx estimates Government agencies 
now have $70 billion in appropriated money 
stacked up from previous years, money which 
Congress has lost all track of. That's nearly 

enough to run the Government for a whole 
year. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee is 
holding another hearing on the Rogers bill 
this week—and it is due to report the bill 
back to the Senate no later than Friday. We 
hope that action will be followed by a quick 
Senate vote—lest the bill get lost in tactics, 


{From the Long Island Sunday Press of 
July 6, 1958} 
WATCHING Over THE MONEY 


Congress is supposed to control Federal 
spending. 

By and large it does, 

In one important instance it doesn't * * * 
the stockpiling of old appropriations, some 


~ of which are virtually out of Congress" con- 


trol, It is estimated that there is some 
$70 billion dollars stored away in unspent 
carryover funds held by various bureaus. 
Congress can't do much or anything about 
them. 

It could if legislatiom marked H. R. 8002 
were passed * * * a bill advocated by the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 

H. R. 8002 would give Congress a sure way 
to control what the Government will pay 
each year for goods and services it receives 
that year. It also would give Congress an 
annual review of progress being made with 
long-term spending programs. 

The House passed H. R. 8002 in March, 
The Senate passed a similar bill (S. 434) 
last year. The Senate this week will start 
reconciling technical differences in the two 
bills. 

It is late getting to the job. In the late- 
ness there is danger. It will be tragic if 
parliamentary maneuvering torpedoes these 
needed reforms in Federal budgeting. 


The Threat of Red Aluminum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 i 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled The Threat of Red Aluminum” 
from Reynolds Review. The article 
points out the threat of below-cost dump- 
ing of Russian aluminum in world mar- 
kets. Russia, with 22 percent of world 
capacity, is using dumping as a potential 
weapon in the cold war. - 
-There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 
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Tue THREAT oF RED ALUMINUM—Soviet Alu- 
MINUM INDUSTRY, Bic AND GETTING BIGGER, 
Is Berno USED A5 A WEAPON IN ECONOMIC 
WARPARE AIMED AT AMERICA 


When the news of Sputnik I flashed across 
the world last fall, America suddenly woke 
up. It was a rude awakening. Though the 
orbiting Soviet satellite cast only a slim and 
fleeting shadow, it darkened the outlook of 
every nation in the free world. Russia proved 
it had made -league strides in science and 
technology. 

Sputnik, however, had a boomerang effect 
on the Russians. Although it endowed So- 
viet science with tremendous prestige, it also 
jolted America from its complacency. In 
shore order our missile programs were accel- 
erated, defense thinking revamped, and sci- 
ence training programs in schools and uni- 
versities given a thorough reexamination. 

A tremendous effort to erase Russian leads 
in these fields is now well underway. is 
is satisfying. We don’t like to be second 
best. 

Russia's missile program—her sputniks— 
represents her Sunday punch. Granted, it's 
something we must match and excell, some- 
thing we have to defend against. But many 
a fighter, wary of the Sunday punch, has 
been cut to pieces with a left jab. 

The Soviet left jab is subtle, insidious. It 
is economic warfare. 

The American and Canadian aluminum 
industry—Reynolds included—has been hit 
by it. Soviet aluminum, offered sporadically 
in the world market at unrealistic, throat- 
cutting prices, has helped to depress the 
American market. Picking and choosing the 
most strategic areas in which to dump their 
metal, the Russians have begun a systematic 
campaign against the aluminum industry. 

Our State Department has described the 
Russian action as economic warfare. And 
what hes happened to date, according to 
economists and close students of Russian 
policy, is just the beginning. America must 
wake up to the dangers of Soviet actions in 
the world aluminum market. We must es- 
tablish defenses against the “left jab.” 

The first step in drawing up defenses is to 
known the enemy. To this end the Review 
attempted to round up scanty, hard-to-find 
information, photos and maps on the Rus- 
sian aluminum industry. In the process, it 
became apparent that Russia does not make 
It easy to obtain Information about its 
aluminum industry. Indeed, the difficulty 
encountered seemed to indicate that the So- 
viets are actively suppressing information 
about thelr light metal operations. The Re- 


view, which went first to Russian agencies—~ 


with little success—had to draw upon ma- 
terial from within the company, from the 
American aluminum industry and from 
British, American, and United Nations agen- 
cies. This is the story which emerged. 

It began in 1932 when, with the help of 
French technicians, the first Russian alumi- 
num plant—Volkhoy, about 80 miles east of 
Leningrad—was bullt on the Murmansk rail- 
road. Drawing power from the Zvanka 
hydroelectric plant, it began production with 
1,100 tons per year. By 1939, it was produc- 
ing 88,000 tons of alumina and 22,000 tons 
of aluminum annually. 

Between 1932 and the outbreak of World 
War IT Soviet aluminum production jumped 
from zero to an estimated 55,000 tons an- 
nually, A plant in the Ukraine, on the 
River Dnieper—Zaporozhye—produced 32,000 
tons a year. A third, producing alumina 
and aluminum, was erected at Kandalaksha 
in Karelia. 

These three plants suffered severe damage 
during the German invasion. But the Rus- 
sians managed 
ment to new plants in the Urals and Siberia: 
Kamensk-Uralsky, Krasno-Turinsk, and 
Stalinsk, the latter near Lake Baikal. An- 
nual aluminum production, at 61.000 tons in 
1942, went up to 78,000 tons in 1944. 


to move much of the equip-. 
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At the close of World War II the Soviets 

systematically stripped the aluminum in- 
dustries of East Germany, Hungary, and 
Manchuria. The “liberated” equipment was 
installed in Russian plants. By the end of 
1947, Soviet production reached an estimated 
99.000 tons annually. 
, The men in the Kremlin, pursuing their 
goal to dominate the world, deliberately 
poured money and manpower into the Soviet 
aluminum industry. Moscow's pattern for 
conquest required power—air power. And 
that meant aluminum, lots of it. To build 
a strong air force, Russia concentrated on 
construction of new plants as well as en- 
largement of existing facilities. Much of the 
heavy construction and mining work was 
done by “slave laborers" under control of 
the MVD, the Soviet secret police. 

By 1957, Russian production—combined 
with that of her satellite nations—attained 
an estimated 710,000 tons annually. The 
fastest growing aluminum producer in the 
world, the Soviet bloc industry now makes 
22 percent of the world's aluminum, 

How many alumina and reduction plants 
has Russia today? In addition to the six 
mentioned earlier—Volkhov, Zaporozhye, 
Kandalasksha, Kamensk-Uralsky, Krasno- 
Turinsk and Stalinsk—there are believed to 
be new plants in production or under con- 
struction at Sumgait (near Baku on the 
Caspian Sea), Yerevan (in Armenia), Ir- 
kutsk and Krasnoyarsk (Siberia), and Stalin- 
grad, Achinsk, Nadvoystsy, and Tikhvin. 
These are in addition to plants operating 
in Hungary, Poland, China, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, North Korea, and Rumania. 

. The total present capacity of the reduc- 

tion plants in the Soviet satellites is an esti- 
mated 286,000 tons annually. Informed 
observers predict that the Soviet bloc will 
produce 1,430,000 tons of aluminum an- 
nually by 1961. 

Russia claims to possess extensive deposits 
of aluminum ore but the size and quality of 
its reserves have not been made public. 
Rich bauxite deposits in Hungary are avail- 
able to Russia and, from available informa- 
tion it would seem that considerable bauxite 
exists in the Soviet itself. The Russians 
also use nephaline-syenite and alunite as 
sources of aluminum to a small degree al- 
though their use is not believed as eco- 
nomic as the the use of bauxite. Since 
nephaline-syenite, a granite-like mineral, 
exists in tremendous quantities—in Russia 
and in other world areas—it is not probable 
that the U. S. S. R, will exhaust its raw ma- 
terials for producing aluminum, even if its 
bauxite supplies dried up. 

In spite of the great upsurge in aluminum 
production in the Soviet and its satellites, 
the Russian bloc imported large amounts of 
the light metal from the free world until 
about 3 years ago. Suddenly, in 1955, Rus- 
sian aluminum began to appear in the inter- 
national market in large amounts. Last year 
the Soviet fed 37,000 tons into the trading 
arteries of the free world. 

How did this come about? Why, after all 
these years, did Russia suddenly begin 
spewing forth the aluminum she had so care- 
fully kept for herself since 19322 

The answer lies in sputnik. It's some- 
thing American producers also experienced. 
With the adyent of the missile age, mili- 
tary requirements—for aircraft, primarily— 
dropped appreciably. Guided missiles and 


supersonic airplanes don't consume the tre- 


mendous amounts of light metal that pre- 
missile air power required. In America where 
over 90 percent of aluminum production goes 
to civilian consumption, the change in mili- 


tary requirements did not have the impact + 


that it had in Russia. There, with virtually 
all aluminum going to military use, the 
change in requirements created a great sur- 
plus of aluminum. 

Significantly, the Russians did not to our 
knowledge cut back production to adjust to 
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the new situation. They continued produc- 
ing and expanding. Aluminum, until 1955 
used to make their weapons, had now become 
& weapon. 

In the past 3 years, more than 80,000 tons 
of Russian‘aluminum has hit the world mar- 
ket. There is a pattern: It appears in large 
quantities sporadically. It is priced to 
undersell all existing suppliers, 

Since the aluminum industry in Russia is 
nothing but an arm of government, the price 
for which it sells bears no relation to the cost 
of producing it. Slave labor or low-wage 
workers, state-owned bauxite mines, state- 
owned transportation, state-owned plants 
and equipment; no interest, no taxes, no ac- 
counting. No one knows exactly how much 
it costs the Russians to produce a pound of 
aluminum. All we know is that they have 
been selling it at whatever price will beat 
the free world producers. 

To date, the Russians have sold mainly in 
Europe, also in India and Argentina. But 
the fortunes of the American aluminum 
market are tied to the conditions of the world 
market. The impact of Soviet aluminum in 
these areas has been felt here. 

This has hurt. There are indications that, 
unless means are forthcoming to combat the 
Soviet actions, we will be hurt more. 

Not too many weeks ago a new ambassador 
was assigned here by Russia. His name Is 
Mikhail Menshikoy. He is a charming, smil- 
ing soft-soap salesman, the exact opposite of 
his predecessor, Zaroubin. Significantly, the 
new Ambassador is also an expert in trade. 

Ambassador Menshikoy has performed 
brilliantly for Russia, His last assignment 
was as ambassador to India. ‘There, in the 
space of 4 years, he turned India from an- 
tagonism toward Russia to friendship. He 
negotiated Soviet-Indian trade agreements. 
Today Russia is building India's steel in- 
dustry. Menshikov's tactics in economic 
subversion are paying off. 

At the close of World War II it is reported 
that Menshikov, Soviet representative in 
Poland on the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Agency, distributed American 
food and clothing only to pro-Communist 
Poles. Then he publicly proclaimed that 
this aid was Russian, not American. 

He also served for a time as foreign trade 
minister. A Russian who defected to the 
West said that Menshikov’s advice to ecò- 
nomic officials going to East Germany was: 
“Dress tastefully, live in the best house, 
drive a fine automobile, entertain many for- 
eign guests, make influential friends and 
always be kindly and polite. Only thus can 
you gain economic profits and, what is more 
important, political profit.” , 

Those are the words of Ambassador 
Menshikov, the man who is now actively 
contacting American Congressmen and busi- 
ness corporations, making friends and offer- 
ing the lure of the Russian market to selected 
businessmen. 

One of the most significant Russians moves 
in their campaign of economic warfare oc- 
curred in early June when Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev wrote an eight-page letter to 
President Eisenhower listing many items, 
which Russia would like to buy and offering 
a similar list of things it was willing to sell to 
America in exchange. 

A single item on the Soviet's wanted list 
is a key to Russian designs: equipment for 
rolling nonferrous metal. Aluminum is non- 
ferrous metal. Russia, it would seem, wants 
to compete not only with its aluminum pig. 
but with rolled and fabricated aluminum. 

This is not as far-fetched as it might seem. 
Some years ago, an unfortunate chain of 
circumstances allowed an American-made 
foil mill—obtained, incidentally, with Amer- 
ican credit—to reach a mill in what was 
then the Russian zone of Austria. The prod- 
ucts of this one factory, produced on Ameri- 
can equipment, have undermined foil 
markets in this country. 
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That's the picture. Russia has a large 
and growing aluminum industry with boun- 
tiful sources of raw material. It no longer 
needs all the aluminum it produces. It has 
used its surplus metal as a weapon of eco- 
nomic warfare. It has sent its most crafty 
economic expert to America as ambassador, 
It has taken steps to obtain tools with which 
to attack us even harder. 

America has taken measures ta counter 
Russia's biggest threat. Now it must take 
steps to defend itself against the left jabs 
Of economic warfare. 


Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association on H. R. 10892 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
Mittee on the Federal Courts of the New 
York County Lawyers Association adopt- 
ed, on July 3, 1958, a report recommend- 

enactment of H. R. 10892 which 
Would permit a civil action to be brought 
against an officer of the United States 
in his official capacity—a person acting 
under him, or an agency of the United 
States in any judicial district of the 
United States where a plaintiff in such 
Action resides. i 
The committee's report is as follows: 
No, F-22 or THE NEw York COUNTY 
Lawyers’ ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON FED- 
ERAL LEGISLATION 


Report of Committee on the Federal 
rts on H. R. 10892, which seeks to 

- &mend section 1391 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, and chapter 113 of title 28 of 
the United States Code, in relation to bring- 
ciyil actions against United States of- 


RECOMMENDATION: APPROVAL 


This bill would eliminate the hardship 
Which is often involved in requiring a plain- 
tf to travel to Washington to institute a 
Suit. As a rule the Government officer who 

named as a defendant has no personal 
knowledge of the facts and in effect is mere- 
ly a nominal party. Furthermore, the en- 

nt of the venue provisions in other 
Situations has not resulted ‘in any undue 
p to the Government. Forcing a 
Plaintiff to go to Washington to seek relief 
from an illegal or arbitrary action of a Goy- 
ent officer or agency may in many in- 
cès bar such relief because of the ex- 
Pense involved. 

While approving the bill, we suggest that 

an addition be made to the adjective provi- 

_ Sons of the bill so as to provide service on 
the officer or agency. This goal could be 
achieved if the following were added to sec- 
tion 1696: 

“And by delivering a copy of the summons 
and of the complaint to such officer or agen- 
cy, and where such officer or agency is not a 
Tesident of the judicial district where the 
action is brought, by sending a copy of the 
Summons and of the complaint by registered 
Mail to such officer or agency at his or its 
Official residence.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL Courts. 
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Reorganization of the Department of 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
editorial entitled “Time Is Running Out 
on the United States,” which was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of July 9. The editorial deals with the 
administration’s plans for reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense, and 
quotes the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME Is RUNNING OUT ON THE UNITED STATES 

In all the hullabaloo over Goldfine and 
the Harris committee, Washington 1s losing 
sight of the most important piece of legisla- 
tion before the Congress at this session— 
the President's bill for reorganization of the 
Armed Forces. 

Approximately 60 cents of every tax dollar 
nô paid by every American citizen goes to 
the Department of Defense. Some 64 cents 
of every dollar goes to pay for past or future 
wars. Faced with a situation of this sort, 
it is imperative that some reasonable stream- 
lining to give a dollar's worth of defense for 
every dollar spent be authorized by the Con- 


ess. 

Senator Sruarrt SYMINGTON, in his letter 
to every Member of the Senate last week, 
pointed out that prompt action to modernize 
our defense structure is vital to the security 
of the United States. 

Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, said that the 
President's bill would reduce duplication, 
particularly as it relates to the research and 
development that is vital to the very future 
of the Nation. He added that the proposed 
law will assure better unification of the 
armed services for security, for economy, and 
for the future defense of the Nation in the 
hope of deterring aggression and maintaining 
peace,» 

Unfortunately, the major objections to the 
bill come from those who place the con- 


siderations of an individual service, particu- 


larly the Navy and the Marine Corps, para- 
mount to the needs of the Nation as a whole. 

Not all former marines agree. One marine, 
writing to General Cates, of the Marine Corps, 
summed up the contrary position when he 
stated: “In a period of forty-billion-plus 
defense budgets, we no longer can afford to be 
saved separately by the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps.” 

Interservice rivalries which have tended to 
defiect public attention away from the pri- 
mary purpose of the defense bill and concen- 
trate them on individual problems or indi- 
vidual services are approaching astronomical 
proportions. 

The insubordination of the various services 
at the Secretariat level, if it could be com- 
pletely brought out, would scandalize the 
Nation. F 

It is a sad commentary that the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McElroy, is given the over- 
whelming job of bringing order out of chaos, 
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and is virtually handcuffed in the prosecu- 
tion of his duties by the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the various services who con- 
sistently place the desires of one above the 
needs of the whole. ` 

An even greater tragedy is that such a 
policy is completely unnecessary because the 
President's plan envisages the continued 
separation and specialized functions of the 
individual services, coordinated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Actually, the President’s plan is not too 
different from the unification under which 
the theater commanders operated in World 
War II. General Eisenhower, as supreme 
commander in Europe, Admiral Nimitz in 
the Pacific, and General MacArthur in the 
Southwest Pacific, all had units of all the 
armed services under their individual com- 
mands. Each continued in its proper role 
without fear of the others. 

Under the proposed plan, Congress retains 
control by exercising its ultimate authority 
of investigative and legislative prerogative 
as well as control of funds. This is all that 
should be necessary to assuage the fears of 
the individual services. 

Time is running out on the United States. 
We have already stretched our luck by con- 
tinuing prolonged debate when, every day. 
indeed every minute, is necessary for the 
future protection of America. 

What the sputniks did to alert us to the 
enormous progress the Russians have made 
has been more than offset by the sideshow 
staged by the Harris committee. 

This is doubly deplorable because we can 
rest assured the Communists are not de- 
bating their time away, but are concentrat- 
ing every instant on the objective which has 
been paramount through 40 years of Bolshe- 
vik domination—the goal of world imperial- 
ism. 
The President and his chief supporters, 
Secretary McElroy, Senator SYMINGTON, and 
the others who understand the problem of 
remaining strong in a sea of torments, know 
we cannot afford to lose another moment in 
passing the President's reorganization bill. 
The Congress must act, and act at once, 


Spanish War Veterans Grateful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a resolution adopted by the Department 
of Indiana, United Spanish War Veter- 
ans, giving well-deserved praise to 
Chairman Tracur, Mrs, Rocers, and 
others. The resolution follows: 

Be it resolved by the Department of In- 
diana, United Spanish War Veterans, in 
annual convention assembled, this 10th day 
of June 1958, at Indianapolis, Ind., That a 
rising vote of thanks, together with this 
written expression of sincere appreciation, 
be tendered to the Indiana delegation in the 
Congress of this Nation for their cooperation 
and assistance in the passing of H. R. 358; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we especially commend the 

-following Members of Congress: Hon. BAR- 
RATT O'Hara, Illinois; Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
Texas, and Mrs. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, Mas- 


` 
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sachusetts, for their untiring labor in pro- 
moting the said H, R. 358 to a successful 
issue; Be it further 

Resolved, That we also tender to the Hon- 
orable OLIN Teague an expression of our 
thorough appreciation of his appraisal of 
the committees and other members of the 
United Spanish War Veterans who have ap- 
peared before the congressional committees; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to Past Com- 
mander in Chief Otjen, chairman, and his 
committee on legislation and its administra- 
tion, our thanks for their efforts and success 
in the passing of H. R. 358; be it further 

Resolved, That we tender another vote of 
thanks to the ever faithful National Tribune 
for its many services. 

WiLsoN C. Oren, 
Department Commander. 
Oficial: 
ORION Norcross, 
Department Adjutant. 


Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp several editorials which 
have appeared recently commenting on 
the Senate-passed labor bill. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of July 6, 1958] 
It’s Ur TO THE House 


On June 18, the United States Senate 
passed by a vote of 88 to 1, the Kennedy la- 
bor bill. It is generally agreed this measure 
is a good start toward the main goals of 
curbing labor racketeering and abuses of 
union power. At the same time, it does not 
penalize the majority of labor organizations 
and gives the rank-and-file membership more 
authority over union funds and their leader- 
ship. i 

The bill is in line with the public's demand 
for a law with teeth in it to reform those 
labor unions which are corrupt. 

The Senate recognized this, and did Its 
duty by passing the measure. Since that 
time, the Kennedy-Ives measure has showed 
increasing signs of being stalled in the 
House of Representatives. On July 2, Sen- 
ator Munnt, Republican, South Dakota, said 
there “is no longer” any hope that the House 
will pass a labor regulation bill similar to 
that approved by the Senate. 

Many House Members have signified agree- 
ment with this, although still professing to 
think action is possible despite talk about 
an August 2 adjournment of Congress. 

Members of the House should realize the 
rising public interest in this bill, and the 
general desire for its passage. True, it has 
been suggested editorially by the New York 
Herald Tribune that at least 250 Members of 
the lower chamber “are from areas where it 
has been customary, in the past, to walk in 
political fear and trembling of the union 
bosses.” Perhaps this has something to do 
with their apparent reluctance to take ac- 
tion on the bill. j 

But the Congressmen would do well to re- 
call how many elections have demonstrated 
there ls no such thing as a union vote; the 
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late Senator Robert A. Taft was one of sev- 
eral successful compaigners who proved that 
when the workingman goes into the voting 
booth, he does what he thinks is right, re- 
gardless of what he may have been told to 
do. 

It would be shortsighted of the House to 
underestimate the effect of the McClellan 
committee evidence upon the voters who 
will be electing Congressmen this year. 


[From the New York Times of July 2, 1958] 
Lasor RerorM BILL: ZERO Hour > 


This is the zero hour for labor reform 
legislation. The Kennedy-Ives bill, which 
the Senate passed with but one negative 
vote, has now gone to the House for action, 
But what that will be depends on maneuvers 
now under way and the pressures they will 
eventually build up. There are also factors 
of inertia that could stymie any action at 
all before Congress adjourns. 

The position of the AFL-CIO, which had 
been far from clear for a long time, was 
fixed recently by President Meany's forth- 
right statement, He said that the Kennedy- 
Ives bill was better before the Senate 
amended it, but that it “still retains enough 
substantive anticorruption sections to make 
it worth while“ and that the House can and 
should improve it. He definitely pledged the 
federation’s “constructive assistance * * * to 
the end that we secure a sound, workable 
measure,” 

In the meantime Democratic leaders in 
Congress are increasingly concerned over the 
political effects of failure by the House to 
pass the bill. Any such outcome woyld 
hand the Republicans a powerful campaign 
issue. Much depends on Speaker RAYBURN. 
Certainly he would promote the public’s and 
labor's interests—and those of his own party 
as well—if he were to use his powerful in- 
fluence to get action on the Kennedy-Ives 
measure. This might be done either by an 
agreement with the Education and Labor 
Committee to report it out without delay or 
by a two-thirds vote of the House, which 
would bypass the committee stage al- 
together. Pressure also is in order to get 
the welfare fund bill reported out—and fast. 


[From the Newport (R. I.) News of June 21, 
1958] 


HELPING LABOR RESOLVE Irs TROUBLES 


Passage by the Senate of a measure aptly 
termed the labor reform bill, by the over- 
whelming vote of 88 to 1, should help the 
united AFL-CIO curb the recurrent mis- 
deeds of some of its subordinate unions and 
their officials. 

Best of all, the end result was the display 
of a splendid demonstration of bipartisan- 
ship. Senator Kennepy, Democrat, of Mass- 
achusetts, and Senator Ives, Republican, of 
New York, steered the measure through the 
Senate. Senator McOLELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, whose committee unearthed 
scandals in labor circles, and Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, Republican, were generously 
helpful in molding the final draft of the 
measure into a mixture of principle and 
political understanding. 

Some Senators felt the bill was too con- 
servative, The Republican leader, Senator 
Knowtanp, and the administration sug- 
gested stronger provisions, but moderate Re- 
publicans and Democrats turned them back. 

As this is the first major labor bill to pass 
the Senate since the Taft-Hartley Act 11 
years ago, it might be just as well that too 
drastic a measure was not adopted at this 
time. As it is, its provisions provide means 
to crack down on labor racketeers by safe- 
guarding union funds, guaranteeing secret 
elections, and promoting other democratic 
practices. 

Besides carrying provisions to correct 
union corruption and the civil practices ex- 
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posed during the last 2 years by the Senate 
rackets committee, the bill requires em- 
ployers, as well as union officers, to sign 
non-Communist affidavits before seeking the 
help of the National Labor Relations Board 
in labor disputes. That is consistent in 
itself. 

The fate of the legislation is now in the 
House, where labor measures have so fre- 
quently been buried., If Democratic leaders 
there let it die, Republicans rightfully will 
have a potent campaign issue next fail. 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
June 11, 1958} 
LABOR REFORM DIES IN THE ALPS 

Labor Secretary James Mitchell has come 
forth, out of a clear blue sky, with a strong 
denunciation of the Kennedy-Ives labor re- 
form bill. 

In doing so, he has reduced the already 
slim chance that this session of Congress 
will do anything at all to curb labor abuses. 

The Secretary was in Switzerland when he 
wrote his sharp statement, so it may be that 
he was out of touch with congressional 
sentiment on the labor question. In the 
House, that sentiment seems inclined to 
steer away from any such controversial sub- 
ject as labor reform at this point in the 
session. Not even the middle-of-the-road 
Kennedy-Ives bill is given better than an 
even chance of becoming law this year. 

To Secretary Mitchell, that bill would ac- 
complish nothing. He says, in fact, that it 
would even weaken the present safeguards 
against labor abusés. 

This is strange talk about legislation that 
seeks to promote union democracy and pro- 
tect union money by these means: 

1. Require national unions to hold secret- 
ballot elections at least every 5 years, and 
local unions every 4 years. 

2. Allow a union member who felt an 
election was crooked to turn to the Secretary 
of Labor for help if his appeals to union 
machinery brought no relief within 4 
months. The Secretary could go to court 
and get an order for a new election under 
his supervision. 

3. Prohibit “shakedown” picketing. 

4. Require union financial operations to 
be made public, and make Federal crimes of 
false reports, false entries and embezzle- 
ment. 

To Secretary Mitchell, these items may 
seem unimportant. They contained enoug® 
substance, however, to bring Senator JOHN 
MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, to their support 
in recent days, and there are few Senators 
with tougher ideas than he on the subject 
of labor corruption. 

We agree with Senators Kennepy and IVES 
that the person who wrote the Mitchell 
statement either has not read the bill of, 
having read it, did not understand it. 

But what he did do is to create another 
bar to any labor reform—be it weak, strong 
or Indifferent—at this session of Congress. 

If this happens, the oscillating adminis- 
tration must accept a large share of the 
blame. 


Suspension of Employment of Civilian 
Personnel of the United States in the - 
Interest of National Security 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 
IN THE scm po Barn eee 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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Consideration the bill (S. 1411) to amend 
the act of August 26, 1950, relating to the 
Suspension of employment of civilian person- 
nel of the United States in the interest of 
National security. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
trust this bill will be overwhelmingly 
Passed, One of the principal questions 
at stake goes to the point of what is a 
Sensitive and what is not a sensitive 
Position. I hold that in the present state 
of world affairs this is purely academic. 

é question is, Does any disloyal per- 
son, does any Communist, have a right, 
a basic constitutional right, to be em- 
Ployed by the Federal Government? My 
answer to that is, “Positively, no.” 

I trust this will be the guiding factor 
in the consideration of the Members of 
this House today when, as I hope, a roll- 
Call will be ordered. 


An Independence Day Message From 
America’s Breadbasket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
live in a world which sends most of its 
Children to bed hungry at night. 
here in the United States have the good 
fortune to live in a wealthy country. 
Most Americans are able to eat three 
good meals a day. We produce so much 
food that some of us find it difficult to 
imagine what can be done with it all. 

e of us call our agricultural sur- 
Pluses a curse; I would like to refer to 
them as a blessing. It strikes me that 
& solution of our international worries 
Will ultimately bear directly on our for- 
tunate ability to assist in nourishing the 
starving people of the poorer parts of 
the world, A 

The Farmers Union Grain Terminal 

lation is one of the finest farmer 
Marketing enterprises in the world. 
ey are fully conscious of the relation 
tween the farms and .the very real 
human needs which the farms serve. 
The Farmers Union Terminal Associa- 
tion has taken a thoughtful and en- 
lightened approach to the problem of 
Our abundant food supply. For this 
Teason, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
Consent that this reprint of the Farmers 
Union Grain ‘Terminal Association radio 
cast on the Fourth of July be 


Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. ` 


There being no objection, the bulletin 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GTA Damy Ravro Rocxnup, JuLT 4, 1958 

On this Fourth of July, orators all over 

the Nation are speaking of the great begin- 
nings and the revered traditions of our Na- 
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tion. And, truly, they are among the finest 
in the world. But, today, we would like to 
point out that the means are in our hands 
to make the name of the United States re- 
spected and loved by ordinary people all over 
the world, and you know that we've been 
haying trouble on that score lately. 

The means is food. We who have plenty 
and at prices we can well afford do not know 
the meaning of hunger. But, we should 
never forget that the bell of freedom does 
not ring very loudly on an empty stomach. 
People will listen to those who bring food, 
no matter what their political message. For, 
to feed himself, his wife, and his starving 
children, a man will do anything within his 
physical power. 

Does this sound far-fetched? Then, listen 
to this news story which appeared in the 
city papers this week. It is the story of a 
man who reached the final depths of despair, 
because it was beyond his power to provide 
food for his family. By selling the last fam- 
ily possessions, and traveling far, he did ob- 
tain some food, but It was stolen from him 
by other hungry men before he could get it 
nome. And, rather than meet death by slow 
starvation, he destroyed his family and him- 
self. This happened only a short time ago, 
in the famine-stricken village of Pokhra, in 
north central Nepal, a country bordering on 
India. j 

Yes; this is dificult to understand in our 
country where warehouses bulge with fine 
foods, and we even have leaders who call 
our abundance a curse, Perhaps it is time 
that we listened to those of our leaders who 
understand the real meaning of America, 
and how we can make freedom a living real- 
ity for hungry people all over the world. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is one of the world's 
most honored and respected women, the 
widow of one of our great Presidents, and 
she tells us that our abundance of food is 
a blessing, and that we ought to use it to 


We Carry America’s message of freedom and 


abundance to our international neighbors. 
“We have tried in various ways to bring 
about an equality of earning power for the 
men and women who live on our farms and 
produce the food, with the men and women 
in industry.“ Mrs. Roosevelt states, To do 
this we have thought only in terms of keép- 
ing up a domestic price and cutting down 
surpluses. 

“We have never said to our farmers: ‘You 
are among the most Important people in our 
country. You can make friends for us all 
over the world. You can give us a diplomatic 
weapon u by any in the hands 
of any other nation—for you will meet the 
vital- need of masses of people the world 
over“ Mrs. Roosevelt urges that we work 
through the United Nations. And, she says 
that she believes farm people will be glad 
to help “not only for humanitarian reasons, 
but for patriotic reasons. They are proud 
to feel that they have a real contribution 
to make to the safety of their country. We 
have no surpluses,” the former First Lady 
emphasizes, “as long as there are hungry 
people both in our own country and 
throughout the world,” 

How very often you have heard that same 
message from your co-op and Farmers Union 
leaders Irom M. W. Thatcher, tie general 
manager of GTA. For the cost of one 
bomber, a million people can be fed for a 
month. Not guns, nor sputniks, but bread 
will decide the fate of the world. And, here 
is where we in the United States can show 
our neighbors on this globe what the Ameri- 
can way means by feeding the hungry and 
teaching them self-respect and independ- 
ence. What truer meaning can we find 
in July Fourth, the date of our own inde- 
pendence, 
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Dr. Saund, Ambassador of Good Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the election of the Honorable D. S. SAUND 
to the Congress of the United States, the 
first native Asian to- join the national 
lawmakers of our country, did more to 
win the understanding and the good will 
of the peoples of the Far East than all 
the billions we have spent and all the 
efforts, however worthy, that have been 
made during the years by our diplomats, 
military chieftans, and business leaders. 
His election from a district in which the 
vote of the minorities groups is relatively 
light personified to the men and women 
of the Far East just what our American 
democracy is and the limitless opportu- 
nities it embraces for all within its folds. 

I have been very happy to have had the 
rich opportunity of serving in association 
with Dr. Saunp on the great Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I have seen him in 
action, day after day, observed the 
quickness and the penetration of his 
intellect and the warmth of his hu- 
man touch. He has been doing a tre- 
mendous job, and this more and more is 
coming to the attention of the entire Na- 
tion, as is shown by the volume of news- 
paper and magazine articles extolling his 
achievements. 

Mr, Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
am extending my remarks to include the 
Washington Newsletter of the lovable 
and ever-brilliant Mike Masaoka in the 
current number of the Pacific Citizen, as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
(By Mike Masaoka) 
CONVENTION SPEAKER 

Wasnincton, D. C.— The Fourth of July, 
the most American of all holidays, is a most 
appropriate opportunity to salute the ban- 
quet speaker for the 15th biennial national 
convention of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League to be held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 22 to 25, the Honorable Date 
Stan (Judge) Saunp, United States Con- 
gressman from California. \ 

Probably no other individual in this coun- 
try better exemplifies what persons of Asian 
ancestry, including Japanese, may accomplish 
in this Nation than this first Asian to be 
elected to the Congress of the United States. 
Certainly, what he has to say to us Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry should be about 
as thrilling an Inspiration and challenge as 
any keynote address ever delivered to a na- 
tional Japanese American Citizens Lengue 
conclave in the past 30 years. 

As living proof of democracy in action, his 
is an epic that someday we hope will be 
repeated by a naturalized Issel, or by a Nisei 
American, 

Two months ago, House Majority Leader 
JohN W. McCormack paid tribute to him as 
an outstanding Congressman as he placed 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for all Amer- 
icans to read, a feature article in the May 12 
issue of Life International entitled From 
Chhajalwadi to the United States Congress— 
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India-Born Dur Saund Has Won Unique 
Prestige in America.” 

Explaining that this freshman Congress- 
man, who numbers several Niesi in the Coa- 
chela and Imperial Valleys among his per- 
sonal friends, would not long share the new- 
comer's traditional anonymity, writer Robert 
W. Glasgow expressed it in these words: He 
stood out because of his name, DALIP SINGH 
Sauwnp, because he was a Hindu-born Asian 
immigrant first ever elected to the United 
States Congress. The manner of his election 
gave him further distinction; running as a 
Democratic Party candidate in a traditionally 
Republican Party district in a year of a land- 
slide Republican Presidential victory, SAUND 
had won a nationally publicized race against 
the famous, lamorous aviatric Jacqueline 
Cochran.” 

Given an almost unprecedented honor for 
a freshman Representative, membership on 
the powerful House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, during the adjournment period between 
the first and second sessions last fall, “he 
embarked on an extensive tour of Asia as a 
one-man subcommittee to help improve rela- 
tions between the United States and Asia— 
and also as a one-man symbol of the work- 
ings of United States democracy, 

The high point of his 6,000 mile tour 
of his native India was his return after 37 
years to his birthplace, Chhajalwadi, about 
16 miles from what is now the Pakistan 
border. The son of a well-to-do family of 
government contractors, builders of canals 
and railroads, he was born a Sikh, a reformed 
Hindu sect which, among other things, re- 
jects the idea of caste, Following his grad- 
uation from an Amartisar college, he refused 
a career in the British Indian civil service 
as a means of boycotting the British Gov- 
ernment. A disciple of Gandhi and an ad- 
mirer of Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow 
Wilson, he worked his way through the 
University of California in Berkeley until he 
earned a doctor of philosophy degree. 

Saund went to Imperial Valley in 1925, 
After working as foreman for a cotton pick- 
ing gang for a year or more, he decided to 
take up farming on a lease basis with the 
money he had earned. He failed in his first 
venture because of the poor price of lettuce, 
but he managed to survive in subsequent 
years by hard work. 

In the meantime, though still farming. he 
wrote a rebuttal in a form of a book called 
My Mother India to what he considered 
exaggerations of his country's backwardness 
in a sensational best-seller of the time, 
Katherine Mayo's Mother India. 

Married to a Hindu student at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, he had 
a hard struggle during the depression years 
but he began to participate in community 
life—as a member of service clubs, a worker 
and lender in charity drives, and a member 
of various Democratic Party organizations. 

“But there was a ranking obstable,” author 
Glasgow wrote. “Saunp could not yote. He 
was not a citizen and could not become one 
because of the complex United States immi- 
gration and naturalization laws. 

“Instead of simply bemoaning the situa- 
tion, Saunp helped start an organization 
called the India Association of America to 
press for legislation that would give his 
countrymen citizenship.” 

When this legislative objective was 
achieved in 1946, he immediately applied for 
citizenship but, because of redtape, he did 
not become naturalized until 1949. He was 
immediately named to the central commit- 
tee of the Democratic Party, and in 1952 he 
was elected justice of the judicial district 
in his own hometown of Westmoreland. 

In the 1956 elections, while “Jackie” 
Cochran Odlum zoomed around the 29th 
Congressional District in her Lockheed Lode- 
star, Saunp whipped across the desert in his 
battered car. During the campaign, some 
of Mrs, Odlum's supporters were heard to 


refer to Judge Sautts as “that Hindu“ and 
there wns some innuendo that Hinduism 
was probably not much better than com- 
munism, Though President Eisenhower car- 
ried the district overwhelmingly, Judge 
Saunp won his campaign. 

In his post-election assessment, he decided 
that the greatest thing in his favor was the 
simple fact that he was of Indian extrac- 
tion. “I think that there were many, many 
people,“ he is quoted as saying, “who liked 
this opportunity of demonstrating that they 
believed in democracy and fair play.” 

In his speeches throughout Asia, includ- 
ing Japan, SAUND. did not ignore the un- 
pleasant aspects of American life as he had 
lived it. “I explained.“ he said recently, 
“that in the earlier years the people of 
California had not wanted Chinese, Japa- 
nese, or Indians in their communities—at 
least they did not want them as equals. I 
recalled that there had been laws denying 
some of us citizenship and prohibiting others 
from owning land for farming purposes. I 
made it clear that we had been severely dis- 
criminated against. 

“But.” he adds, “I also explained that 
these abuses are largely of the past, that 
all this has changed since World War II. I 
cited my own case as an illustration of how 
things had changed, I emphasized that one 
of the remarkable things about a democracy 
is that it does permit people to change and 
to make changes. I noted the fact that I 
was an Indian and had fought my way up, 
instead of working against me in my cam- 
paign for Congress, had worked for me. The 
minorities—such as Negroes, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and Indians—constitute a very small 
fraction of the voters in my district, so that 
it took far more than the minority vote to 
put me in office. This could not have hap- 
pened 10 years ago.“ 

Congressman Savunp, a living example of 
democracy at its best, will be the banquet 
speaker at the forthcoming national J. A, C. 
L. convention. At that time, we Americans 
of Japanese ancestry whose experiences so 
parallel that of our guest, will/be privileged 
to hear the inspiring story of an individual 
who personifies the American dream come 
true, 


Waterway Exhibit at World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the World's Fair at Brussels. 
Belgium, this year is one of the big 
undertakings of this generation. It is 
the largest postwar festival of this kind; 
and should be viewed by millions of 
people of the world before the curtains 
are finally rung down upon this great 
exhibit. 

Our country is participating in this 
fair and the Congress has appropriated 
the total sum of $13,445,000 in two sepa- 
rate appropriations for the American 
display. Our exhibits at this spectacle 
should, therefore, be in keeping with the 
vast sums which we have expended on 
our exhibits there. 

I have read of criticisms of our art 
exhibit at the Fair. I am not personally 
in ‘a position to judge, as I was not one 
of those who has been able to make the 
trip to Brussels and inspect this exhibit. 
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In such an exhibit, however I think we 
should not attempt to present a freak- 
ish picture; but we should confine our 
exhibit to what is truly representative of 
America, : 

In one respect, if we are to use this 
criteria, we are falling down, In this 
country, we have a vast program of wa- 
ter utilization. Our rivers and our har- 
bors are being developed. Our lakes are 
being created and adapted to the pleas- 
ures of fishing, swimming, and boating. 
Our inland streams are being made 
available to the beneficial uses of man- 
kind as we curb the violent and reck- 
less forces of the flood waters, making 
them useful to our people. This pro- 
gram should be of great interest to the 
people of the 6 continents and the 7 
seas. 

The lower Mississippi Valley with its 
great rivers, its perennial floods, the 
possibilities for navigaton and for wa- 
ter use—the vast program our Corps of 
Army Engineers in this area would, in 
my judgment, appeal to the imagination 
of the Old World. Then, too, on the Pa- 
cific coast, and in other sections of this 
Nation, the forces of Old Man River are 
being curbed and made to serve, not in- 
jure mankind. All of these projects 
could be made the basis of most ac- 
ceptable exhibits at the World's Fair at 
Brussels. They are truly representa- 
tive of America. 

It so happens that for this year we are 
dedicating the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. It is costing the peoples of the 
United States and Canada multiplied 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It is 
an herculean task, and is worthy of the 
abilities and the utmost resources of 
North America. A St. Lawrence sea- 
way exhibit should be of great interest 
to the peoples of the world. 

I am sure that the world will be inter- 
ested in the niceties of engineering dem- 
onstrated in this project. I am sure 
that the North Americans who have 
built this tremendous structure 
want to show it to the peoples of the 
world. Such an exhibit should have a 
tremendous impact upon those who are 
able to see it. 

More than this. Such an exhibit 
should give the nations of the Old World 
and of Asia and Africa some new ides 
of the strength and the solidarity of the 
New World. It should serve to empha- 
size the close relationship and deep 
friendship of the people of the United 
States and their great neighbor to the 
north—Canada. This example of con- 
fidence and friendship should be of great 
importance in molding relationships of 
other nations with similar frontiers and 
resulting problems. Who knows but 
that out of the graphic presentations of 
this seaway project may come new 
thoughts and new relationships arising 
between nations, bringing them closer 
together and erasing irritations 
misunderstandings which are the 
of strife. vI 

The Army Engineers have an exhibit 
available for just such a purpose. Such 
should certainly be a part of America’s 
presentation at Brussels. It is not too 
late. All that we need is the desire to 
truly present America at the World's 
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Fair and with this firmly fixed in mind, 
we are on our way to show the world our 
presidential and congressionally spon- 
sored water utilization program. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak in the name of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, of which I am president. This 
nationwide organization has long sup- 
ported the St. Lawrence development as 
a part of its overall program to advance 
and expand the Nation’s waterways. 
This organization is anxious that such 
a water development exhibit be pre- 
sented to the world at the Brussels Fair. 

The association has written the Honor- 
able John J. Slocum, Coordinator of 
Public Affairs, Brussels, Belgium, urging 
prompt action in this matter, and I re- 


produce herewith a copy of this letter- 


of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress of June 27, 1958, to Mr. Slo- 
cum: 
NaTIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN J. SLOCUM, 

Coordinator of Public Affairs, Office of 
the United States Commissioner 
General, Brussels Universal and In- 
ternational Exhibition, 1598, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Dran Mr. SLOCUM: The Brussels World's 
Fair is now underway and as president of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
I want to say that our organization is dis- 
appointed that the exhibition does not carry 
an outstanding American water development 
exhibit. It is our feeling that the fall- 
ure to use a type of exhibit which would be 
afforded by the St. Lawrence seaway de- 
velopment program is an oversight. 

As you know, Queen Elizabeth and Presi- 
dent Elsenhower will probably open the last 
link in the series of canals that join to- 
gether the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Their presence alone on this oc- 
casion makes it important enough to justi- 
fy world attention. 

At the convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress last May the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Corporation presented an ex- 
cellent display of this project. I believe 
this project is so important that the dis- 
Play should be shown to as many people 
as possible all over the world, The audience 
Rt the Brussels Fair is one of the finest 
forums all over the world for this purpose, 
and this exhibit will show international good 
will and cooperation as well as demonstrate 
Our internal waterway program of progress, 

I hope it is not too late for you to yet 
take proper action in this respect. 

Sincerely yours, 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
From Louisiana, President, National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 


Flying Saucers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
Vent of the saucers as sky objects has 
mystified the world. Several scientists 
Predicted that their origin would be dis- 
Covered as interplanetary, and surmised, 
further, that a secret weapon was in the 
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inventive stage of development. The of- 
ficial word later came that, in reality, 
these objects were aircraft with saucer- 
like characteristics, recognized as in the 
development stage, with some now flying. 
The prediction later was that we would 
see some official ones soon. 

It was described as the simplest flying 
machine ever created and can hover, 
climb, and dart sideways riding on a col- 
umn of air. 

Thus, for 12 years the probes have been 
going on. The knowledge of these “what- 
niks” is still at the zero level. 

The Air Force, acting upon these re- 
ports and being fearful of dangers from 
the skies, launched a secret, scientific 
search—over 200 scientists and engi- 
neers—working to discover the nature of 
this baffing aerial phenomena—these 
mysteries seen, but never caught—flying 
saucers. The Air Force has collected 
more than 800 sightings of flying saucers, 
and reports were received from outposts 
such as Alaska and Newfoundland, and 
from our vital atomic installation sites. 
Great secrecy shrouded this planning 
and special mechanisms, apparatus, in- 
struments, and cameras—lens—were 
perfected to photograph and register 
identifying color glows for determination 
of fuel supply, material, construction, 
and so forth. 

By combining existing radar telescopes 
and cameras, photographs were taken of 
objects spotted in the daytime and glow- 
ing objects at night. Modified Navy 
sonar sound detection equipment shows 
the absence of sound a characteristic of 
most reports on flying saucers. 

The Air Force, releasing after a 10- 
year study, a report that previous sight- 
ings of flying saucers were illusions, or 


. explainable as conventional phenomena. 


The Air Force added that no aircraft of 
foreign origin were identified in these 
sightings. The study encompassed 316 
pages, replete with charts, drawings, and 
statistical data. j 

Our Air Force also has a project in this 
field of research and has perfected a rey- 
olutionary design study that envisions a 
craft that will outdistance and out- 
maneuver present day jets and eliminate 
runways. 

A vertical rising, man-bearing plane, 
resembling a flying saucer, has passed 
drawing board and production develop- 
ment and has, since October 1957, been 
subjected to rigid tests at San Diego, 
Calif.— produced by the Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co. However, no description of the 
Ryan plane was made public. The Air 
Force released an artist's conception of 
what the first American flying saucers 
would look like, 

The drawing depicts a huge disk, with 
a raised central plateau that is serrated 
on one side by many vanes. Surmount- 
ing the plateau is a transparent cockpit 
like that in a conventional plane. It is 
expected that Avro, Ltd., of Canada, will 
build the saucer craft. 

Yet, official comment made was that 
the people of San Diego might mistake 
the Ryan plane for the Avro project. 

The Air Force thus was encouraged by 
the inflow of reports of sightings to de- 
velop an eccentric aircraft, thus intro- 
ducing a new period of aviation develop- 
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ment along technical lines, in which air- 
craft of unusual configuration and flight 
characteristics were considered. These 
disk-shaped craft resemble the thou- 
sands of objects that people have seen all 
over the United States and foreign coun- 
tries for years. The flying disks may 
soon become a reality and thus set to 
rest the interest in a popular delusion. 
The official statement denies the flight of 
any saucers over the United States, in its 
Study. The novel forms of new aircraft 
will appear from time to time and are 
fundamentally from the development of 
conventional aircraft and not a result of 
a supernatural or mysterious design. 
They will be faster, fly higher and far- 
ther than any present aircraft. But the 
natural and scientific laws of present 
knowledge are obeyed. The flying saucer 
is not an experience to be scoffed at, and 
the Air Force has concluded that, if re- 
porting and investigating procedures 
could be improved, the percentages of 
cases carried as insufficient information 
and unknown would be greatly reduced. 
Accordingly, the system was improved 
with the result that the 131 sightings 
between January 1, 1955, and the pres- 
ent time were evaluated as follows: 
Percent 
26 
21 
23 


It has, by periodical reporting, reas- 
sured the public that none of the sight- 
ing was aircraft. The scientific data 
collected in the report were commented 
upon as being balloons, planes, or plan- 
ets, viewed by people under circum- 
stances which cause these common ob- 
jects to take on unusual appearances. 

First. Four thousand balloons released 
in the United States every day— 
weather and research balloons; weather 
balloons and upper research balloons. 
Balloons vary in size from 4 feet to 200 
feet in diameter, released mostly at 
night, carrying running lights, causing 
a weird or unusual appearance. Also, 
at dawn or sunset they reflect slant rays 
of the sun upon surfaces. Large bal- 
loons caught in jet streams assume a 
near horizontal position (partially in- 
flated, or flattened on top), traveling to 
speeds of 200 miles an hour—a start- 
ling effect results. 

Second. Modern planes under adverse 
weather and sighting conditions are re- 
ported as unusual objects and flying 
saucers, 

Third. Planes at high altitudes re- 
flect sun’s rays or when jet exhausts are 
visible at night—can have the appear- 
ance of from disks to rockets in shape. 

Fourth. Single. jet bombers having 
multi-jet pods under swept-back wings 
have been identified as flying objects 
or saucers in V formation. 

Fifth. Vapor trails will often appear 
to glow with fiery red or orange s 
when reflecting sunlight—afterburners 
as well. 

Sixth. Astronomical objects are sub- 
ject to illusions—bright stars, planets, 
meteors, comets and other celestial 
bodies—when observed thorugh haze, 
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light fog or moving clouds. The planets 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter have often 
been reported as unconventional mov- 
ing objects. Observation of astronomi- 
cal bodies with binoculars under adverse 
weather conditions, have been similarly 
described. 

Seventh. Other misrepresentations 
are the result of reflections, search- 
lights, birds, kites, blimps, clouds, sun- 
dogs, spurious radar indications, hoaxes, 
fireworks displays, flares, fireballs, ice 
crystals, etc. For example, large Cana- 
dian geese, flying low over a city at 
night with street lights reflecting on 
their bodies; searehlights playing on 
scattered clouds, appear as moving disc- 
like shapes. 

And so is explained away the myth of 
the flying saucer. 

The sightings listed as unknown mean 
that the data was insufficient or un- 
related to make a determination. 

The sightings that do not give essen- 
tial items of information essential to a 
true conclusion are similarly listed. 
These include description of size, form, 
shape or color of object; direction and 
altitude, exact time and location; wind 
and weather conditions. 


Social Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter and resolution which 
Was written to me by Local No. 442 of 
Marietta Fire Fighters, Marietta, Ohio, 
with regard to social security legislation 
now being considered by Congress. 

I believe that the Members of the 
House should have the benefit of the 
thinking and the resolution of the Ohio 
fire fighters with regard to their ob- 
jection to being included in the social 
security program. 

The letter and resolution follow: 
MARIETTA FIRE FIGHTERS, LOCAL, No. 442, 

Marietta, Ohio, July 8, 1958. - 
Hon. JOHN E. HENDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR., HENDERSON: The following res- 
olution was passed at the Ohio Fire Fighters 
convention, Columbus, Ohio, June 26, 1958. 

I am submitting copy as requested by the 
executive board, Association Ohio Fire Fight- 
ers. We sincerely hope you take favorable 
consideration for debate and possible re- 
commital of any and all social security coy- 
erage, for firemen: 

“RESOLUTION NO. 22 

“Whereas full-paid city firefighters in Ohio 
pioneered pension plans for their members 
before the turn of the century and estab- 
lished pensions systems decaded before the 
Social Security Act; and 

“Whereas the Firemens Pension Act in 
Ohio is designed to take adequate care of the 
peculiarities arising in the occupation of 
firefighting and is now successfully operating 
as a financially sound pees system with 
adequate reserves; and 
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“Whereas the Federal Social Security Act 
was originated as insurance to cover fields of 
employment*where no retirement or pension 
systems existed to relieve the hardships of old 
age and was never intended as a substitute 
for existing pensions systems; ahd 

“Whereas enforced enroliment in social 
security would jeopardize the benefits to 
firemen and their survivors and perhaps even 
the very existence of present pension systems 
for professional firemen; and 

“Whereas at the present time there are 
numerous bills for legislation to Include the 
coverage of fire fighters under social security 
before the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
which so do jeopardize our present 8 
systems: So, therefore, be it 
_ “Resolved, That the Association of Obio 
Fire Fighters in convention assembled at 
Columbus, Ohio, on June 26, 1958, repre- 
senting all the professional fire fighters of 
Ohio, do oppose any and all social-security 
coverage for full-paid fire fighters; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives.” 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAAN D. EAGLESON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Double Doublecross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, únder 
leave previously obtained, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer on Tuesday, July 8, titled 
“Double Doublecross“: 

Douslx DOUBLECROSS 


The United Nations Speclal Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary which last month 
condemned Russia and Hungary for the 
doublecross in the execution of Imre Nagy, 
former Hungarian premier, and Maj. Gen. 
Pal Maleter and two others, ironically be- 
came a party to another doublecross that 
would have alded the terrorists. 

Its victim is Povl Bang-Jensen, senior po- 
litical affairs officer of the U. N. secretariat, 
who has been dismissed for “insubordina- 
tion.” 

Bang-Jensen will be remembered as a man 
who kept his word, who stood for decency, 
and the protection of those who trusted him. 
His dismissal is a sorry blot on the U. N. 

When the special committee was organ- 
ized to investigate the Hungarian uprising 
of 1956 it was Bang-Jensen who guided it 
and induced 81 Hungarian witnesses to give 
their testimony. He pledged at the time 
that their names would not be revealed. By 
inference the U. N. agreed and sald their 
names would be burned in Bang-Jensen's 
presence so no reprisals would be possible 
against their friends and relatives still in 
Hungary. To have put the names in the 
secretariat files would have been tantamount 
to handing them to the Russians and Com- 
munist Hungarians. 

Then the committee reversed itself and 
said the names must be filed. Bang-Jensen 
refused. Herein is the “insurbordination.” 
He was fired, but while he lost a job he can 
return to his native Denmark with a clear 
conscience and look any man in the eye, 


What is disturbing is that this special 
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committee, recalled last month on the Nagy 
outrage, a group which found “that the 
oppression of the Hungarian people has not 
abated and that the reign of terror which 
began when Russian forces moved into Hun- 
gary * * * continues” should want to hand 
over more victims to that terror. A 

The Russian and satellite employees of 
the secretariat are numerous. Three days 
before Bang-Jensen was dismissed, Anatoly 
F. Dobrynin, a Russian, was made secretary 
of the department of political and security 
affairs, a post second only to that of the 
secretary general. What would he have done 
with the names? Remember his allegiance 
to the U. N. over his commitment to com- 
munism? The question is rhetorical. 

We fear that in future cases it will be diffi- 
cult to induce people in political danger to 
testify before any U, N. group. There may 
be no more Bang-Jensens around to protect 
them. 


Senator Douglas’ Fight for Action on 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Tam extending my remarks to include an 
article published both in the New York 
Post and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
acclaiming Senator Paul Douctas for his 
outstanding fight for a plan for action 
on civil rights. 

The article follows: 


A PLAN For ACTION ON Civit RIGHTS—SENA- 
TOR DOUGLAS From LINCOLN’S STATE CALLS 
FOR LAW ACCEPTING FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator PauL DovGLas, Illinois Democrat, 
has appeared before the House Judiciary 
Committee in support of new civil rights 
legislation being sponsored by 13 Representa- 
tives and 16 Senators of both parties. 

His statement was a landmark in the quest 
for justice, equality and human decency, It 
was also a trenchant, moving indictment of 
the Government's failure to provide leader- 
ship for the American people. It received far 
too little notice. 

For the scandal to which Senator DoucLas 
devoted much of his statement may be far 
more vital to the future welfare of the Na- 
tion than many of the things uncovered by 
the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. 

The scandal Senator Dovatas spoke of con- 
cerns millions of American schoolchildren 
who, because of the failure of both Congress 
and the administration, are being denied 
equal protection of the law. It concerns the 
nullification of constitutional rights on a 
frightening e and the increasing threat to 
the Nation created by the spread of lawless- 
ness, 

Both the administration and Congressmen 
of both parties, Senator Doucias ed, 
are to blame for setbacks in the civil rights 
realm, Unless Congress and Government 
make it clear that the Nation is deeply and 
irrevocably pledged to a land free of segrega- 
tion, the forces of bigotry will continue to 
gain. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1958, which Dover. As 
urges should be a positive acceptance by the 
Federal Government of the legal and moral 
responsibility for the enforcement of the 
constitutional right to the equal protection 
of the laws. It would provide vitally needed 
Federal technical and financial assistance and 
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Federal leadership to States and local com- 
munities moving toward desegregation. It 
wouid end what has in effect been the Gov- 
ernment’s neutrality in the historic struggle. 
It would tell lawless elementa who have dis- 
graced America that the Government is com- 
mitted to their defeat. It would empower 
executive agencies to promote the desegre- 
gation drive, 

The courts alone, Dovcias pointed out 
cannot do the Job; the recent Little Rock 
reversal shows what the pattern of retreat 
may be. ` 

There haye been some areas of gain in the 
fight for equal rights, Senator Douglas noted. 
There are communities in which men of good 
will have made faithful efforts to comply 
with the law. But the negative signs are 
grim and sad. As of today, Senator Douctas 
pointed out, there remain more than 2,100 
segregated school districts in 17 Southern 
and border States; in 7 States there has been 
utterly no desegregation achieved; in 2 others 
only token progress has been recorded. 

Since the Supreme Court desegregation de- 
cision 4 years ago, moreover, about 145 State 
legislative measures in 17 States have been 
Passed to render it ineffective. These include 
pupil assignment schemes, requirements for 
certificates of good character, denial of State 
funds to nonsegregated schools, suspension 
of compulsory attendance laws, loss of re- 
tirement benefits by State officials who fail 
to enforce segregation, and many other gim- 
micks which the Goternment appears virtu- 
ally helpless to counter. With these subter- 
Tuges, lawlessness and intimidation rise, and 
those who care about democratic values lose 
beart. 

Time, instead of working in favor of civil 
rights is being allowed to work in the op- 
Posite direction because both Congress and 
the Government have abdicated. 

This Nation, Senator Doucias said, cannot 
afford another Little Rock. But from the 
record already compiled, more Little Rocks 
are in the making unless the Government 
accepts its responsibility and declares its in- 
tention, as the Civil Rights Act of 1958 de- 
Scribes it, that the right to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution against deprivation by reason of 
race, color, religion or national origin and 
affirmed by the antisegregation decisions of 
the Supreme Court, shall be protected by all 
due and reasonable means. 

Senator Dovcias is no doubt aware that 
neither the congressional Democratic leader- 
ship nor the administration will rally to his 
program. Nevertheless we salute him for 
refusing to drop the subject. And though 
the outlook may seem bleak, the effort is a 
Proclamation that the cause of civil rights 
has not been abandoned. 


Industry Enters the Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the United States of America is on the 
verge of entering space, many complex 
problems confront us. 

As a member of the House Select Com- 
mittee for Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration, I have studied these problems. 
One of the most difficult questions to be 
solved is the financing of the huge ex- 
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penditures that must be made if we are 
21 maintain our position of world leader- 
snip. 

In the past, the American aircraft in- 
dustry has invested heavily in research 
and development. Now that we are en- 
tering the space age the American air- 
craft industry has a challenging job 
ahead of it. How the industry can meet 
this challenge is described by Orval R. 
Cook, president, Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation of America, in his article en- 
titled “Industry Enters the Space Age.” 

I recommend this article to my col- 
leagues in Congress: E 

INDUSTRY ENTERS THE SPACE AGE 
(By Orval R. Cook, president, Aircraft In- 
dustries Association of America) 


I. CAPABILITIES OF INDUSTRY 


The weight of evidence might indicate that 

the Russians haye been overtaking us in 
many avenues of science and technology, 
particularly those being applied to missiles 
and rockets. If this be fact, then it is so 
because we have not concentrated as much 
attention and effort on those things as have 
the Russians, The difference is one of de- 
gree; not one of complete failure on our 
part. 
Without regard to the right or wrong of our 
national attitude, I want to state emphati- 
cally that the United States had the know- 
how and the capability to launch a satellite 
at a much earlier date than the Russians, 
This same capability carries over into other 
associated fields such as missilery and space 
flight. The speed with which the Army's 
Jupiter-C satellite was launched—less than 
3 months after a go-ahead—is indicative. 
But this was not an achievement of “instant 
science.” It was the culmination of many 
years of hard work in research and experi- 
mentation by the military-science-industry 
team who worked on it, and of other teams 
who worked on related projects, 

The aircraft industry is so deeply involved 
In this work that the political climate of the 


moment can affect our activity in a matter - 


of hours or days. We are in the defense busi- 
ness. Some 82 percent of our revenues are 
derived from Government contracts for weap- 
ons for the three services. A slightly larger 
percentage of our research and development 
efforts are for military purposes, An even 
larger percentage of the funds the industry Is 
spending for new facilities—new plants, new 
test centers, new tools—are for military use. 
So, whenever the American people, the Con- 
gress and the administration react to foreign 
or domestic political situations, this indus- 
try may grow or shrink depending on the na- 
ture of the national reaction. We have 
learned this from experience, and are aware 
Qf its hazards. 

The companies comprising the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association are now developing and 
producing by far the largest percentage of 
the new weapons for our military inventories, 
Of the total dollars being spent on aerial 
vehicles—aircraft and missiles—at least 85 
percent is contracted to these companies. A 
large percentage of this money does not stay 
in our hands but is passed along to the tens 
of thousands of suppliers and subcontractors 
who comprise the total defense industry 
complex. For all practical purposes, this in- 
dustry has been given the responsibility for 
providing the using agencies—the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—with the bulk of their 
modern armaments. 

This is a responsibility and an obligation. 
It cannot lightly be assumed. A large share 
of the responsibility for the security of our 
Nation has been entrusted to us. I assure 
you we are doing everything possible to honor 
that trust. 
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Entering a new era 


Achievements of modern science and tech- 
nology have launched us into a new era: An 
era in which the fantastic is becoming more 
commonplace; the impossible is becoming 
possible; and the unheard-of is conceived by 
theoretical synthesis. 

The scientific kchleyements already on the 
books, already reduced to the capabilities of 
the riveter and the machinist, have super- 
seded many of the pillars of our old defense 
structure. i 

Historically, the defense of America has 
been a defense in depth. It has been pred- 
icated on the vastness of the oceans and the 
Arctic wastes. It has been predicated on 
time-consuming surface travel. It truly has 
been a defense of time and space. Now this 
concept has vanished. 

Widespread destruction now can be deliv- 
ered in a matter of minutes. Decisive de- 
struction might be delivered in a matter of 
hours. No longer is there time for classic 
mobilization. For all practical purposes, a 
major war, if it should ever come, will be 
fought with the weapons and by the people 
available when hostilities commence. Al- 
ready, the concept of the broad mobilization 
base established at great cost less than a 
decade ago has been outmoded by techno- 
logical advances. The era when mountains 
of materiel and millions of men were the- 
decisive element of war has ended. 

Today, while at peace, America is in far 
greater danger than it was during the most 
perilous days of World War IT, 

We fought that war to our utmost. We 
worked and sacrificed without stint. In 
this, we followed an historic pattern, As a 
nation, we are against war and want no part 
of it unless our hand is forced. Then we 
develop an unrelenting determination to 
win. So far, we always have been victorious; 
I pray we always will be, 

But if it is to be, we will have to modify 
some of our thinking. Our preparations for 
the future must begin today, They must 
be well planned and consistently carried out. 
Mistakes will be made—mistakes which will 
cost money and perhaps lives—but honest 
mistakes always go hand in hand with prog- 
ress, We cannot make progress without 
making some mistakes. 

To keep these mistakes at a minimum, we 
must generate the same basic spirit of unity 
and singleness of purpose during times of 
peace that always has been ours during peri- 
ods of war. The responsibility for our na- 
tional security must be placed in the most 
highly qualified people obtainable backed by 
solid continuing support. 

This is the first step toward security in 
the space age. = 

Both the military and industry are now 
in à transition period. We are building new 
improved versions of conventional weap- 
ons—new fighters, new bombers, new trans- 
ports. The heart of our deterrent forces now 
and for the next several years will continue 
to be composed of these conventional weap- 
ons. To help these manned vehicles reach 
their target areas and carry out their ob- 
jectives, we are introducing new refinements 
into the aircraft themselves and adding alr- 
launched guided missiles that will be di- 
rected to the target when the mother plane 
is many miles away from it. To embellish 
further this particular element of our of- 
fensive force, we have developed and are 
producing relatively low-cost diversionary 
missiles designed to be sent into enemy ter- 
ritory to confuse his detection system, and 
vastly reduce the effectiveness of his defen- 
sive forces. 

Supplementing the manned bomber are 
missiles of various shapes and sizes, ranging 
from the relatively simple battlefront mis- 
siles to the glamorous intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, 


* 
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But it is important to understand that 
these vehicles are not the ultimate in weap- 
ons systems evolution. They supplement 
other weapons, I doubt that they will ever 
assume the overwhelming potential recently 
attributed to them. 

Please don't mistake my meaning. They 
are exceedingly powerful, deadly weapons. 
But an acceptable defense can and will be 
built against them—perhaps sufficiently ef- 
fective to preclude profitable use. Even so, 
they pose a constant threat and’ would ne- 
cessitate a dilution of defensive effort. 

The essential fact to remember during all 
this public debate concerning new weapons 
is that today we have not the largest but 
the most powerful military force in history. 
Changes are being made in its composition 
and structure to incorporate new weapons 
that will improve flexibility and striking 
power, We cannot, we dare not, stake our 
national existence on any one weapon or 
type of weapon. 

Already on the drawing boards are new 
‘weapons whose performance capabilities far 
outstrip those now being produced. We are 
producing a supersonic bomber; we are bulld- 
ing a prototype of a chemically fueled bomb- 
er with substantially increased performance 
in range, speed, and altitude. We are de- 
signing even more advanced bombers with 
speeds on the order of 4,000 miles per hour. 
‘We are working on new ICBM's more power- 
Tul, more accurate, and smaller than our 
present models. We are doing this even 
before our first ICBM becomes operational! 

All this effort, this expenditure of time, 
energy, money, and resources, has been made 
necessary by the chain reaction of scientific 
break through. Just as we begin to enter 
the so-called missile age, it suddenly ap- 
pears that it is only a way station; that 
the next step is to add a man to a missile. 
Then, we give this manned missile another 
missile to fire at the target, and then we 
are right back where we started—back to 
the manned vehicle. All we have done is 
to provide man with a fantastically in- 
creased reach—both in space and in time. 

This brings us to the future. We are on 
the verge of space flight. We are actively 

at work on projects which will make such 
fights possible. 

Next year, a man-carrying plane designed 
to reach altitudes of 100 miles and speeds 
of 4,000 miles per hour will be fown. This 
will be a research vehicle, not a combat 
‘weapon, but it will be a forerunner of others 
with combat capability. Equally important, 
it will put man on the edge of space and, 
unless we have erred grossly, bring him back. 
Just a little more effort and In a very few 
years—two or three at the most—we can get 
a man-carrying vehicle into space. 

Missiles to the moon, to Mars, to Venus? 
Reconnaissance satellites? Manned satel- 
lites? Orbiting the moon in a manned 
vehicle? All of these things are possibie 
within today's state of the art. In fact, 
much of the basic hardware is already in 
existence. 

Problems? Of course; but the solutions 
to these problems can be yisualized by our 
scientists and engineers. Many of these 
solutions are now being checked in labora- 
tories and test centers to prove thelr rella- 
bility. Successful accomplishment of these 
missions is but a few years away. All that 
is required to make them realities Is deter- 
mination and funds to pay for them. 

Long ago, the military services and the 
aircraft industry began to orient their or- 
ganizations and their thinking toward de- 
velopments which seem to have suddenly 
materialized. Now more than half the 
total effort of several of our companies is 
being spent on guided missiles. One com- 
pany which has built more aircraft than 
any other company in the world is now the 
Nation's largest producer of liquid-fucled 
rocket engines. 
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We have had to build new plants adapted 
to production and testing of modern weapons 
even while closing some of our older plants. 

Our labor force is undergoing continuous 
change with new skills being required and a 
whole new corps of technicians being created. 
Comparable changes are taking place in our 
scientific and engineering staffs. Where 
formerly the aerodynamicists dominated the 
scene, now, in ever Increasing numbers, we 
count physicists, mathematicians, metal- 
lurgists, chemists, electronics engineers, nu- 
clear scientists—almost all the scientific 
spectrum is represented, 

New materials and tools 

Equally dramatic are the changes in our 
tooling and in our manufacturing methods. 
We are using tools undreamed of a few years 
ago. We are working with materials on a 
regular basis which, not long ago, were only 
laboratory samples. We are developing 
whole new families of materials and are try- 
ing to design tools to handle these materials 
before they are developed. 

New research and development facilities in 
virtually every field have been and are be- 
ing constructed, For example, we have bullt 
facilities to test rocket power plants with 
thrusts of 1 million pounds and other facili- 
ties to conduct research on ion propulsion 
units which develop only 1/4,200th of a pound 
of thrust. This apparently insignificant 
force has tremendous significance In fric- 
tlonless space. 

The cost of these complex weapons is stag- 
gering. The costs of the plant, research and 
testing facilities, and new tooling is equally 
imposing. Yet, such expenditures are vital 
to our security as long as we are in danger, 


TI, PROBLEMS IN THE SPACE AGE 


The transition from the weapons of World 
War II to those in use now and those that 
we see coming over the horizon has created 
financial problems of a magnitude heretofore 
unknown in the aircraft industry. 

The major problem confronting top man- 
agement in the aircraft industry today is— 
how to acquire the capital needed for new 
production and test facilities: to finance an 
ever-increasing amount of inventories and 
accounts receivable; and to carry on the ad- 
ditional research and development work that 
will be necessary to exploit fully the rapid 
advances made during recent years in all of 
the sciences, 

The facilities problem—both production 
and research and test facilities—is somewhat 
of a paradox. Today, this industry has mil- 
lions of square feet of floor space that are 
excess to our current needs. Generally 
speaking, the brick and mortar production 
and test facilities now owned by the air- 
craft industry were designed and laid out 
for the development and production of World 
War II type aircraft. The same is true for 
much of the production and test equipment. 
A good portion of these high bay facilities 
are not suitable for the efficient production 
of guided missiles and their components. 
The missile production Tine differs radically 
from the aircraft production line wherein 
the frame grows through the addition of 
component parts as it progresses down the 
line. In the production of missiles, as each 
component item is added, the system is 
tested, sometimes on the line at the point 
of installation. At other times, it is taken 
from the line for tests such as vibration, or 
placed in ovens for extremely high tempera- 
ture tests, or in refrigerating compartments 
for rigid tests at the other end of the ther- 
mometer. All of these tests, which are so 
essential if we are to achieve an acceptable 
degree of reliability, mean that in addition 
to the usual production line tooling, we must 
have a complementary series of test facilities 
that are extremely expensive. 

During the 6-year period from December 
1950 to December 1956, 15 of our major air- 
frame, missile and engine manufacturers in- 
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creased their net investment in facilities 
from $140 million to $429 million, or an 
additional investment—after reserves and 
depreciation—of $289 million. It must be 
remembered that this vast amount of money 
is invested (that is to say, risked, and if the 
type of weapons that will ultimately be re- 
quired in 1960-1965 changes significantly, 
could well then be described as gambled“) 
in facilities primarily sulted for the develop- 
ment and production of military weapons. 
These facilities would have little or no use in 
making products for the commercial mar- 
kets. It takes considerable courage on the 
part of management and stockholders of any 
industry to make investment of this magni- 
tude where it is so difficult to foresee the 
existence of any market for these products 
in the future. Even existing backlogs can 
bé wiped out very suddenly if any new sclen- 
tific developments are madé that make ob- 
solete a particular product. 

Over the past several years, the Defense 
Department has progressively reduced prog- 
ress payments (even though the work has 
already been performed) for both fixed-price 
and cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, thus forc- 
ing industry to finance a much larger share 
of our Government work. A larger share, I 
might add, then we do for our commercial 
customers. This shift in the financing bur- 
den places a severe drain on industry's re- 
sources. Again, to give you some idea of the 
magnitude of this aspect of our financial 
situation, the 15 major airframe, missile, and 
component manufacturers referred to above. 
between December 1950 and December 1956 
increased their investment in accounts re- 
ceivable and inventories from $701 million 
to $2,362,000,000, This increase—$1,660,000,- 
000—is a tremendous amount of money to 
freeze in accounts receivable and inventories, 
and it is frozen just as solidly as if it had 
been tied up in facilities. 

Sources of capital 

There are, of course, 3 principal ways to 
acquire capital; (1) through retained earn- 
ings, (2) thrgugh borrowings, and (3) by 
increasing risk capital through the sale of 
equity securities. 

Insofar as retained earnings are concerned, 
this industry has; for a number of years, re- 
invested a greater percentage of our earnings 
than any other manufacturing industry. 
‘There is naturally a limit to the amount of 
capital that can be accumulated in this man- 
ner, first, by the total amount of the earn- 
ings and, secondly, it is essential that the 
stockholders receive some dividends, par- 
ticularly if one ever hopes to compete in the 
money markets again for new equity capital. 

Another means of acquiring funds is 
through borrowings, either of a short term 
nature, such as unsecured bank loans, or of 
a longer term, through bond issues. From 
December 31, 1950, through December 31, 
1957, 15 of our major airframe, missile, 
and engine manufacturers increased their 
borrowings from $25 million to $563 million, 
or 23-fold. We certainly are approaching 
the limit of our borowing capacity. 

Perhaps the most important method of 
acquiring new capital is through the sale of 
equity securities. Acquiring risk capital of 
this nature, however, means the competitive 
conditions in the money markets for risk 
capital must be met. On this subject, a 
recent report of the Aviation Securities Com- 
mittee of Investment Bankers Association of 
America commented that “free competition 
in the investment market has reduced nir- 
craft manufacturers to a low priority for new 
capital investment.” In connection with 
the investment market appraisal of aircraft 
manufacturers, the report stated: Due to 
the above shifts in Defense Department 
policy as much as to historie Industry prob- 
lems, the investment community has fudged 
aircraft manufacturers’ stability inadequate 
for the risks Involved.“ 
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The historically low earnings in the air- 
craft industry, when compared with other 
industries, Just does not permit us to com- 
pete on equal terms with other industries 
in the capital markets. Furthermore, the 
delays inherent in the renegotiation process, 
and the fact that only the Renegotiation 
Board ttself can define what it considers to be 
excessive profits jeopardizes the financial 
strength of the defense industry. 

An informed public, intelligent leadership, 
prompt decisions and a financially strong 
industry are the basic ingredients which will 
assure America continued leadership in the 
Alrspace age and will preserve our way of life, 


III. A WEAPONS PROGRAM 


Today, the cycle for new major weapon 
systems is roughly 3 to 4 years for develop- 
ment, 3 to 4 years for production, and 4 to 
5 years of first-line operational use. With 
virtually unlimited funds and highest pri- 
orities, the development time cycle can be 
somewhat compressed. Further compression 
can be obtained by ordering production tool- 
ing and long lead-time components early in 
the development program. In this manner, 
a year or two or even three could be cut from 
the 7--to 8-year development and production 
cycle. But, admittedly, this approach to the 
problem of cutting lead-time is costly and 
risky. If the weapon system does not pan 
out, a lot of money has been spent, a lot of 
resources used up, and a lot of engineering 
man-hours lost. When we add the fact that 
base construction and training programs for 
the military must begin at least with the first 
production go-ahead, the dollars involved in 
the total program become tremendous; the 
financial risks to be taken, enormous, 

The program for major new weapon sys- 
tems (for example, heavy bombers) easily 
could cost on the order of $10 billion, Of 
this sum, only a small fractlon—perhaps on 
the order of 4 or 5 percent—goes into the 
research and development investment; 30 to 
35 percent is earmarked for production costs; 
and the balance of 60 to 65 percent is repre- 
sented by the costs of support, maintenance, 
and operations. Yet the entire structure is 
an inverted pyramid, with the research and 
development expenditure at the base, and the 
vast bulk represented by the costs contingent 
on the results of research and development. 

Only through proper appreciation of this 
relationship can we continue to perfect, pro- 
duce and employ these costly new weapons 
without severely straining our national 
economy. 

Here is an example of how it might be 
done: Let's assume we need a mew weapon 
capable of meeting certain performance cri- 
teria. Now there may well be several differ- 
ent approaches that can be taken to obtain 
this objective. Contractors are asked to 
submit proposals—not detailed design spe- 
cifications. These would describe the weapon 
itself, its supporting structure, the logistics, 
costs and a time estimate for the entire 
System including training of the using per- 
sonnel, These proposals would be evaluated 
by a team of highly competent scientists and 
military men. Those proposals most prom- 
ising, from the standpoint of performance, 
cost and time—including a growth factor in 
the vehicle—would be selected for research 
and development contracts. The companies 
Teeelying these awards would immediately 
Proceed to further perfect their designs, re- 
fine their estimates and, depending on the 
type of weapon, perhaps construct a proto- 
type. At an appropriate time, these refined 
Proposals would be re-evaluated and con- 
tracts let for the one, or perhaps two, most 
Promising into consideration 
cost and producibility factors. Finally, ono 
Proposal will be the best. It then would go 
into final development and into production. 
Military units would commence their train- 

Base construction would begin, and all 
this virtually simulantaneously, Thus by 
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concentrating our efforts on competing sys- 
tems in the research and development phase, 
we have perhaps doubled these expendi- 
tures, but we have eliminated 95 percent of 
the expense of operating two weapon system 
complexes; each capable of performing sim- 
ilar missions. 

This philosophy is not new. Many people 
will contend that this is the current pro- 
cedure. However, I have not yet seen this 
approach carried out exactly in the manner 
I have described, nor have I ever seen ail the 
complex elements comprising the system 
meet their schedules, Something invariably 
happens to delay the program. 

Frequently, this has been brought about 
by changes in the avallabillty of funds, with 
the result that the services have had to rob 
Peter to pay Paul, and the whole system has 
become piecemeal and patchwork. 

If this approach is to work, then the Con- 
gress, the administration, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Services must 
understand it and must support it. 

Most important of all ts the fact that de- 
cisions by experts must be made in the re- 
search and development phase, not after 
Weapons are in production. Here is the key 
to superior weapons at greatly reduced costs 
and eariler availability. I know such de- 
cisions will be difficult to make, but with the 
constantly increasing cost spiral for modern 
weapons, they must be made unless we want 
to spend ourselves into bankruptcy. 


Veterans of the Moro Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there are not many left of the veterans 
who participated in the Moro campaign 
in the Philippines shortly after the turn 
of the century, and it is my hope and 
prayer that the other body will give 
prompt and favorable consideration to 
House Joint Resolution 73 which was 
passed by this body during the first ses- 
sion. This is a most meritorious meas- 
ure. I am extending my remarks to 
include a letter from the Moro Cam- 
pain Veterans’ Club in Manila and also 
a letter from the Washington headquar- 
ters of the American Legion, as follows: 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: The veterans 
of the Moro campaign join me in thanking 
you for your letter of April 11, which had 
reference to the present position of House 
Joint Resolution 73, and your assurance 
that efforts will be continued to have the 
bill enacted into law. We know that you 
will do everything iu your power to see that 
these old veterans get justice at the earliest 
possible time. 

We would like to be of some help to you 
but there seems little that we could do here. 
We would like you to know, however, that 
1 month ago our small organization, the 
Moro Campaign Veterans’ Club, asked the 
American Legion headquarters in Washing- 
ton to give its support for House Joint Reso- 
lution 73, and as a result the director of the 
legislative committee, Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, 
addressed a letter to Senator Bran, copy of 
which is inclosed. 

We hope you will approve of our action, 
and that the support of the American Le- 
gion will be helpful. 

Very truly yours, 


James E. MCCALL. 
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Dear SENATOR Brno: We recently received 
& letter from a small group of veterans of 
the Moro campaigns in the Philippines 
which seeks our sid in behalf of House Joint 
Resolution 73, passed by the House in the 
Ist session. This measure would authorize 
for these veterans a pension comparable to 
that now being paid to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, Both Houses of 
Congress have had this matter before them 
tor many years. 

While service during the Moro campaigns 
has not been recognized so far as non-service- 
connected pension ls concerned, there is no 
doubt but that the campaigns against the 
Moros in the southern reaches of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago were fraught with hardship 
and bitter fighting which left their marks ou 
those who still survive. They are now of an 
age that leaves little assurance of longevity, 
so annual costs of such legislation would 
diminish noticeably with each passing year, 

We have read House Repoft 1135 which ac- 
companied House Joint Resolution 73 and 
find little satisfaction in the VA outline of 
benefits and privileges now available to some 
of these veterans, such as: financial assist- 
ance in acquiring specially adapted housing; 
preference in Federal civilian employment; 
Philippine campaign medais; burial allow- 
ance, headstone, gravemarkers, etc. I think 
we can also safely presume that the scant 
records kept during the Moro campaigns 
made it extremely difficult, in many cases 
impossible, to establish proof of service in- 
curred disability. 

Tam sure the American Legion would ap- 
plaud congressional approval of House Joint 
Resolution 73, and it is. therefore, our hope 
that your committee will see fit to take fa- 
vorable action on same. 

Sincerely, 
Ms D. KENNEDY, 
Director, the American Legion Wash- 
ington Headquarters. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in mi their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
= EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Conoresstonat Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U: S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


' CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD; 
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U. S. S. R. Not So Clever in Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Which was published in the Minneapolis 
Star of Wednesday, July 9, 1958, written 
by Wilbur Elston. It is a most interest- 
ing article and will be helpful to all 
readers. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

U. S. S. R. Nor So CLEVER IN FINLAND 
(By Wilbur Elston) 

HrLSINKI, Finitann—In the United States, 
We often give the Russians credit for being 
Giabolically clever with their nda. 
And they often are, of course. Yet at the 
same time they sometimes take actions that 


Wipe out any benefits that may have accrued. 


to them as a result of their propaganda. 

With two local newspapermen I drove 
through the Porkkala district, a 146-square- 
Mile area which the Finns were forced to 
lease to the Russians for about 11 years after 
Konia War If and which was 5 = 

nish on only on January 26, 3 
Located 8 miles outside Helsinki, it 
Was the site of a large Rusian force during 
their occupation of the territory. 

. The 5,860 Finns were required to evacu- 
ate the area on extremely short notice when 
the Russians decided they wanted to estab- 

a base at Porkkala. The Finnish Gov- 
ernment gave the displaced persons com- 
Pensation for their losses and helped them 
resettle elsewhere In the country. And only 
Now the people are slowly moving back into 
Porkkala. 

As a result, it's a curious territory to look 
at. At least half of the- homes and farms 
seem to be abandoned. Some were badly 
damaged by the Russians before they left. 
Others have been despoiled by vandals. 

Porkkala was a district which provided 
Much of the milk for Helsinki before the 
War. Yet I saw only one herd of dairy cat- 
tle in 3 hours of driving around in the area. 

ery few fields were under cultivation. 

We drove into one large deserted farm- 

It must have been à very prosperous 
farm at one time. 

Windows in the frame farmhouse were 

ken, There were holes in the floors. 

e wallpaper was dirty and torn. Paint 
On the doors and window sills was cracked. 

d remnants of Russian newspapers still 
dome, stuck in the cracks around the win- 


But the most touching sight was at Kyrk- 
att, a small community in the district. 
8 the Russians not only had gutted the 

al church, but had broken, upset, and 
pais carted away headstones on the graves 
n the local cemetery. 


Families were out planting flowers and try- 
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ing to fix up their cemetery plots. Many new 
headstones had been put up. But there still 
was plenty of evidence of the damage and 
desecration done to the cemetery by the Rus- 
sians. Appsrently they had ripped out some 
of the stones to use for buildings and other 
purposes of their own. Why they simply 
tipped over some headstones and broke 
others nobody seemed to know. 

The Lutheran church at Kyrkslatt was 
rebuilt after the Russians left. Lutheran 
churches in Scandinavia and other foreign 
countries contributed to the cost. 

So one wonders whether the Russian ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in their 
propaganda efforts in Finland really can do 
them much good. For the actions of the 
occupying troops left a mark that won't be 
quickly removed by propaganda against 
other countries’ foreign bases or anything 
eise. 

Yet the Russians are trying hard here. 
They have built an impressive house of cul- 
ture that houses an auditorium, a restaurant, 
a movie theater that holds 500 people and 
provides simultaneous translations in 7 lan- 
guages, and other propaganda, services in 
an effort to tle Finland to the Soviet bloc 
countries. - 

I was told that 68 diferent domestic or 
imported newspapers and magazines serve 
the Communist cause here. They reach an 
estimated audience of 150,000 people. They 
include 9 newspapers in the Finnish lan- 
guage, 11 Finnish language magazines, 28 
Russian language magazine imports, 6 Eng- 
lish language magazines imported from the 
Soviet Union, 7 English language magazines 
imported from Communist China, 1 Swedish 
language publication brought in from the 
Soviet Union, and 1 Finnish language and 4 
Russian newspaper imports from the Soviet 
Union, 

The United States information service does 
offer some rebuttal here, but most of the 
anti-Soviet activities spring from the Finns 
themselves. The biggest newspaper, the 
Helsingin Sanomat, which has 260,000 sub- 
scribers, is strongly pro-Western, and so are 
many of the other more popular Finnish 
newspapers and magazines. 

The Reader's Digest is published in the 
Finnish language by the Helsingin Sanomat 
plant and reaches 120,000 subscribers. 
United Press International and Associated 
Press distribute news about the United States 
as part of their regular service here. Inter- 
national editions of the New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune, Time, and News- 
week and other United States magazines also 
appear here, 

In addition, the Finnish-American Society, 
subsidized by the Finnish Government, pro- 
motes good relations between the United 
States and Finland. 


It has extended its activities all over Fin- 


land, and now has about 30 local chapters. - 


Adlai Stevenson's visit is in part being spon- 
sored by this soclety which also seeks to 
better relations between the two countries 
through exhibitions of Finnish art, record- 
ings of Finnish music, exchange of persons, 
study of the English language in Finland, 
lectures on the United States, and various 
other methods. 

But perhaps the best salesmen for the 
West are the Russians themselyes who often 
have clumsily insulted the Finns, just as 
they have done at Kyrkslatt. 


Address of Hon, Wilber M. Brucker at 
Snell Lock Dedication ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE D, AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, at the 
dedication of the Bertrand H. Snell lock 
on the St, Lawrence seaway, which was 
delivered on July 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, SNELL 
Lock DEDICATION, St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY, 
MASSENA, N. T., JULY 2, 1958 
We are gathered in honor of the memory 

of a great American and a beloyed son of 

the State of New York, the late Bertrand H. 

Snell. While his heart and home were near- 

by in Potsdam, N. L., he never forgot dur- 

ing his many years of devoted service to his 
country in Washington that the national 
interest was paramount to all local and sec- 
tional attachments. It was in this spirit, 

I am sure, that Bert“ Snell introduced the 

first St. Lawrence seaway legislation in the 

Congress of the United States on April 24. 

1917. Today, 41 years later, we honor with 

this enduring monument, the Bertrand H. 

Snell lock, the fortitude and the vision of 

this distinguished statesman. 

The path of seaway legislation in the 

was, like the path of the construc- 
tion work inself in this St. Lawrence Valley, 
strewn with obstacles which would daunt 
men of lesser caliber than Congressman 

Snell. One of your fine upstate papers, the 

Ogdensburg Journal, commented editorially 

last year as follows: “When Congressman 

Snell introduced his first seaway bill on 

April 24, 1917, and made the first speech ever 

heard in the halls of Congress in favor of 

the seaway and power developments, not a 

member of the New Tork delegation in the 

House of Representatives or the Senate gave 

him a pleasant smile except Congressman 

Frank Culkin of Oswego. For years Mr. 

Snell stood alone in Congress as the only 

member from the great eastern United States 

who supported the seaway legislation or who 
spoke for it.” 

It was a lonely path he trod in those early 
days, but support accumulated over the 
years—support from many divers® sources. 
The great inland port cities of Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Milwaukee, urged the 
construction of this artery of commerce. 
The farmers of the Midwest, the Great Lakes 
fron and steel makers, the mining interests 
of Canada and the United States, and every 
Chief Executive, from President Wilson to 
President Eisenhower without exception, ad- 
vocated the development of the St. Lawrence 
Valley for navigation and power, Bert Snell, 
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who walked alone those first few years, lived 
long enough to see his cherished legislation 
enacted and to see these great works in their 
construction stage. 

I tender to Mrs. Snell, who has graciously 
consented to be with us here today, the 
homage and the thanks of a grateful coun- 
try to a dedicated and farseeing man. 

This morning we were present together at 
the opening of and dedication of the Dwight 
D. Eisenhower lock. At that time I made a 
brief reference to the history of the St. 
Lawrence Valley, and mentioned how much 
we owe to the culture and the enterprise of 
France and of England, whose intrepid ad- 
ventures and colonizers—Champlain, Cartier, 
LaSalle, and many others—first opened up 
the St. Lawrence Valley route into the heart- 
land of the United States and Canada. As 
originally conceived in the Corps of Engl- 
neers plans—prepared in accordance with 
legislation originally drafted by Bert Snell— 
the Grasse River lock was a name of French 
origin. All up and down this great valley 
we find evidences of the cultures of both 
France and England, in place names, in his- 
torical associations, in the churches; and in 
the courts, 

In this connection, I wish to pause here 
to pay tribute again to our fine Canadian 
friends whose cooperation, and whose ex- 
perience drawn from the operation of the 
Canadian St. Lawrence Canal system, has 
made possible the smooth and constantly 
accelerated progress of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way construction program. As I think you 
all know, this program has been completed 
in only a fraction of the time originally 
envisioned for the construction of this 
waterway. Our Canadian assoclates haye de- 
voted their best efforts and highest skills 
toward the end of friendly cooperation with 
our country in this great enterprise. I wish 
personally to extend the thanks of my Gov- 
ernment to Ambassador Robertson, who was 
kind enough to accompany me on my plane 
this morning from Washington, to Mr, 
Roberts, the president of the Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, and to all our other dis- 
tinguished Canadian friends who are with 
us today. 

Some of the engineering marvels of our 
age extend to the north of us, and to the 
east and west along this magnificent water- 
way The power pool, which even now is 
building up behind the Barnhart Island 
Power Dam, will provide huge quantities of 
electric energy to lower Canada and upper 
New York State. In order to permit con- 
strucNon of this power dam and the Long 
Sault Control Dam immediately upstream, 
it was necessary, as you know, to divert the 
course of the St. Lawrence River, to dry out 
ite stream bed, and to remove, relocate, and 
rebuild railroads, canals, dams, and high- 
ways. 

The peaceful conquest of these mighty 
rapids is one of the finest achievements of 
this or any other country. Administrators 
and technicians from the Kiel Canal, the 
Suez Canal, and the Panama Canal have all 
viisted the sites of these works to marvel, 
and to praise them. They stand and will 
stand throughout the years to come as mute 
monuments, not only to the memory of the 
men who framed the laws, and the engineers 
who drew the plans making their construc- 
tion possible, but also as monuments to the 
conviction which exists in the minds and 
hearts of the citizens of the North Ameri- 
can Continent that mighty accomplishment 
can be achieved by common endeavor. So, 
to intrepid men long dead, and to one but 
recently passed away, we express our grate- 
ful thanks for their contributions to the 
development of this St. Lawrence seaway. 

I know that many of you haye spent an 
exciting several days starting last Monday, 
and I know that you look forward—some of 
you—to several more days of strenuous 
actlvities in connection with the raising of 
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the power pool, the testing of equipment 
and the countless technical things that must 
be done to insure the proper functioning of 
these great installations. This morning I 
expressed by profound appreciation and 
thanks to the many agencies, and their rep- 
Tesentatives, whose combined efforts haye 
culminated In these events. 

As it is only fitting that I should at this 
time, I now open and dedicate this magnifi- 
cent structure as the Bertrand H. Snell lock, 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Eight Decla- 


ration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Holbrook, Ariz,, is one of the key cities 
in our State. It not only is the gateway 
to much of the Painted Desert and all of 
the Petrified Forest, but also to the 
Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations 
and the vast timbered resources in the 
White Mountains south of that city. It 
also possesses a newspaper, the Hol- 
brook Tribune-News, whose editor is one 
of Arizona's most courageous men. His 
knowledge of our State’s problems is ex- 
ceeded by none, but, more important 
than that, his constant adherence to the 
basic concepts of our free Republic is an 
inspiration to all of us. 

On the occasion of the Fourth of July 
this year he put down in his editorial 
column his 1958 Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and, because of its timeliness 
and its powerful message, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECLARATIONS OF INDEPENDENCE 

“The true danger is when liberty is nibbled 
away, for expedients, and by part“ — En- 
MUND BURKE. 

One year ago this newspaper printed the 
“1957 Declaration of Independence," with the 
hope that a listing of the offenses against 
American liberty and freedom by cur Na- 
tional Government would cause sufficient 
thought and alarm that expressions of dis- 
content and objection wouid be made avail- 
able to the, United States Congress which 
would result, at least, In putting the brakes 
on a fast-growing and ever more arrogant 
bureaucracy. 

At an accelerated pace since the dark and 
fearsome days of the depression of the 
1930's, ambitious, conceited, mountebank 
politicians and officeholders have drawn 
more and more power unto themselyos and 
the yarious National Government agencies 
in their climb to supposed security in both 
purse and career, while a supine and many 
times uninformed Congress has abdicated 
more and more of its duties and responsibil!- 
ties, slowly but surely giving way to the bu- 
reaus and their administrators, 

Arizona's 2 Representatives and 2 Senators 
in the United States Congress declare that 
less than 1 percent of their constituents 
write them about anything voluntarily, and 
only between 7 and 8 percent reply to letters 
seeking answers to direct questions about 
government. It is not surprising, therefore, 
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that on Independence Day, 1958, Americans 
have less freedom than they had 1 year ago. 

Because this editor believes, with Patrick 
Henry, that “No free government or the 
blessings of Mberty can be preserved to any 
people but by a firm adherence to justice, 
temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by a 
frequent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples,” on the 183d anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence that 
separated the American Colonies from Great 
Britain, it may not be amiss to point out the 
dangerous and gradual encroachments upon 
individual liberty by our present highly cen- 
tralized Federal Government. 

A restatement of the basic rights of indi- 
vidual Americans, with a Hst of the more im- 
portant of their grievances may cause re- 
sponsible citizens to examine what Is hap- 
pening to thelr liberties. History, if It proves 
nothing else, teaches irrevocably that tyr- 
anny is a natural result in governments of 
whatever form, and that reassertion of hu- 
man rights must continue If people are to 
remain free. 

With these thoughts in mind, there follows 
this editor’s 1958 declaration of independ- 
ence: 

We proclaim anew that men are endowed 
by thelr Creator with certain unalienable 
rights of lfe, Mberty, and the pursuit of 
happines. 

We reassert the self-evident truth that all 
men are created equal before the law; that 
the United States Government and its agen- 
cles have been instituted to provide this 
equality and freedom under the Constitution 
of the United States of America, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, 

We declare that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive to these ends, 
it Is the right of the people to alter it. Pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and ascordingly 
all experience has shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are suf- 
ferable, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed- 

But when a long train of abuses and usur- 
pations, pursuing mevitably the same object. 
eyinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute bureaucracy, it is their right, it ls their 
duty, to throw off such government, and pro- 
vide new guards for their future security. 

Such has been the patient sufferance of 
American citizens; and euch is now the nec- 
essity which constrains them to list thelr 
grievances of repeated oppressions and usur- 
pations by a bureaucratic government. 

Firm in the belief that a frequent recur- 
tence to fundamental principles is essential 
to the security of individual rights and the 
pérpetulty of free government, we, the peo- 
ple of the United States, in order to retain a 
more perfect Unton, establien justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, and promote the general wel- 
fare, to secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and posterity, do recite the evils that 
beset us, and reaffirm the basic principles of 
American freedom and justice. 

Our Government has created and erected 
a multitude of new offices, which have adopt- 
ed endless rules and regulations having the 


- force of statutory law, but without the sanc- 


tion of the people, and sert forth swarms 
officers to harass our people, and eat out thelr 
substance with unbearable: taxes, 

It has kept throughout the world, in times 
of peace, standing armies that drain heavily 
upon our substance and resources. 

It has Mmaugurated and continued à pro- 
gram of gratuities to foreign, and in 
cases alfen, nations under a guise of improved 
commerce and friendship that have not been 
forthcoming, and such gratuities have ash 
sulted in hurdensome and unconscionavl 
taxes, 
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It has affected to render the military in- 
dependent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

It has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution, 
and unacknowledged by our laws. 

It has imposed grievous taxes in the forms 
of fees, licenses, and stamps on us without 
our consent. 

It has abrogated the Bill of Rights, substi- 
tuted therefor arbitrary rules of a multitude 
Of Federal agencies, changing the relations 
between sovereign States, upsetting tradi- 
tional laws of the some sovereign States as to 
thelr relations with one another, and created 
and perpetuated fictions of the wildest 
imagination to entrench itself in power over 
State legislatures and the people. 

As between States, the Federal Govern 
ment or its agencies will favor or support 
none as against another; and the courts shall 
Make decisions on the basis of justice as be- 
tween States, being mindful in all cases that 
the people’s rights are first, States rights 
Second, and National rights third, as to dis- 
Putes arising concerning property and re- 
sources. In no case, except upon the basis of 
National defense, security, or emergency, 
shall the National Government impose its 
vin or desires upon the States and their 
People. 

Within the basic law of the land and the 
Constitution, exploration and exploitation of 
natural resources is reserved to the people 
as individuals, and only within such limita- 
tions as may appear to be in the national 
(not bureaucratic) welfare and interest. 


Opposition To the Mineral Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 

us consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “High-Priced Influence Ped- 

dling,” which appears in today's Wash- 

n Daily News. 

The editorial criticizes the recently 
enacted $350 million mineral subsidy, 

There being no objection, the editorial 

Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

&s follows: > 


[From the Washington Dally News of 
July 14, 1958] 
Hics-Pricep INFLUENCE PEDDLING 


While the Government in Washington has 
been straining at a gnat, it has all but 
®wallowed a camel. 

With attention concentrated on such 

> ings as overcoats and rugs amounting, so 
ar as the record shows, to a few thousand 
dollars, the Senate has just hustled through 
A license to raid the United States Treasury 
Of up to $350 million. 

The license goes to Western Mountain 
tates mining interests in form of subsidies 
or copper, lead, zinc, fluorspar, and tung- 

Sten. To pay the subsidies the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to issue bonds— 
more inflation-breeding printing press 
money and a dodge to get around direct 
Opriatlons. 
De tor Jonx Wnttans, Republican, of 
laware, whose allergy to schemes of this 
has saved the country a great deal of 
Money, says the support prices fixed for 
these minerals are as high or higher then 
any amounts the miners have been able to 
Bet on the open market in years, 
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It is charged that these subsidies are the 
price of Mountain States support for the 
bill to extend reciprocal-trade agreements. 
Regardless of specific purpose, appeasement 
of these mining interests obviously is the 
motive and this is influence peddling on a 
grand scale, 

Whatever the consideration involved, 
from deep freeze to hard cash, the use of 
political power for private profit is un- 
pardonable. 

Almost in the same breath the Senate 
adopted a milk toast code of ethics which 
provides, among other things, that Federal 
officials should- never discriminate unfairly 
by the dispensing of special favors or privi- 
leges to anyone. 

The Senate might reread its own code and 
the House should reject this bill. 


United States Foreign Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most helpful and constructive 
critics of American foreign policy in re- 
cent years has been Mr, James P. War- 
burg. His views and approach to for- 
eign-policy problems have been given 
considerable circulation in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

A letter of his addressed to the New 
York Times on June 9, 1958, recently 
came to my attention, In it he examines 
the testimony of Secretary Dulles before 
the Foreign Relations Committee a few 
days earlier. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Warburg's letter be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter to 


the editor was ordered to be printed in 


the Recorp, as follows: 
The EDITOR oF THE New YORK Times: 

On June 4, the writer appeared as a wit- 
ness invited to testify before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in a series of hear- 
ings designed to lay the foundations for a 
serious reexamination of United States for- 
eign policy. The record will show that the 
writer's demand for a drastic revision of that 
policy evoked no dissent from the committee. 

Previously, four Assistant Secretaries of 
State had enthusiastically defended the 
State Department's policies in the Far East, 
the Middle East, Latin America, and Europe. 
One had gone so far as to assert that in his 
area (Europe) the success of American policy 
had been nothing short of miraculous. 

Secretary Dulles appeared before the com- 
mittee on June 6, as the last witness. What 
he gave the committee was an ideal banker's 
balance-sheet—all assets and no liabilities. 
The assets consisted of the listed weaknesses 
of the Communist dictatorships and the 
triumphs of American diplomacy. 

I shall not dispute the Secretary's catalog 
of weakesses inherent in Communist dicta- 
torships, except to point out that, even if 
correctly assessed, they are at best long-range 
factors which scarcely affect the precarious 
position of a world poised on the brink of 
self-destruction. Mr. Dulles has long in- 
dulged in the wishful fantasy of imminent 
Communist collapse. Few competent ob- 
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servers share his optimism, but this is a mat- 
ter of opinion. 

The Secretary’s claims of American suc- 
cess, are however, provable fact or unprov- 
able fiction. Mr. Dulles said: 

“We are not being tossed about rudderless 
on a sea of change. We are guiding and in- 
fluencing the character of change so that it 
shall be constructive.” 

In the face of recent events in Laos, Indo- 
nesia, Lebanon, north Africa, France, and 
Latin America, how cen this smug self- 
appraisal be justified? Where are we guiding 
change so that it shall be constructive? 
What we have been trying to do, most un- 
successfully. is to preserve the status quo in 
a world in which change is ineluctable. 

In Asia, our refusal to recognize change 
prevents us from sceking settlement of the 
explosive issues of Korea, Vietnam, Talwan, 
and the Chinese offshore islands—issues 
which can be settled peacefully only by ne- 
gotiation with Peiping. Our refusal to rec- 
ognize change keeps us perpetually at the 
brink of war, alienates. the uncommitted 
peoples, divides us from our allies, and ce- 
ments the Moscow-Peiping axis. 

In the Middle East, our rearguard action 
is based upon support of feudal rulers 
doomed to be submerged by social revolu- 
tion. Our bungling diplomacy has opened 
the door to Soviet penetration. If any out- 
side power is guiding change in that area, 
it is the Soviet Union, not the United States. 

North Africa is aflame, seething in revolt 
against a stubborn French determination to 
maintain an outworn colonial status—a de- 
termination which we have supported, just 
as we futilely supported it in Indochina, 

As for our miraculous success in Europe, 
have we reunified Germany, or freed the 
satellites, or come any nearer to a peace set- 
tlement than we were 10 years ago? Our 
policy of refusing to negotiate except from 
a position of strength—and then only for 
the unconditional surrender of our adver- 
saries—is recognized throughout Europe as 
bankrupt. Yet Mr. Dulles still dreams of 
a unileteral Soviet withdrawal from East 
Germany. “A united Germany,” he told 
the Senators, “must be kept within the 
Western alliance.” He did not say how this 
was to be accomplished. 

Where have we guided change into con- 
structive channels? 

In our own hemisphere, we have alienated 
not only Latin America but our closest 
neighbor, Canada. 

What further disasters are needed to shake 
Mr. Dulles and those who accept his re- 
assurance out of their incredible compla- 
cency? 

Unless we very soon face the facts which 
Mr. Dulles either does not see or else will- 
fully obscures, it will be too late—too late 
to revise a bankrupt policy—too late to re- 
build the crumbling Western aliance—and 
too late to bargain with our adversaries 
about disarmament, dise ement, or any- 
thing else. We shall have nothing left. with 
which to negotiate. Š 
JAMES P. WARDURG. 
GREENWICH, CONN. June 9, 1958. 


The 47th Meeting of the International 
Parliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
7 OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Monday, July 14, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on 


Thursday, July 24, there will convene in 
Rio de Janeiro the 47th meeting in the 
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oldest international political organiza- 
tion—the International Parliamentary 
Union. 

Delegations of Members of the Con- 
gress and of parliaments of 41 nations, 
including the United States and the So- 
viet Union, will be on hand for the week- 
long sessions. 

Unfortunately, because of the conflict 
of legislative duties here in our Nation’s 
Capital, and the serious situation in the 
Middle East, it will not be possible for me, 
personally, to be on hand; although I 
have been present in many IPU meetings 
in recent years. 

The conferences have invariably pro- 
vided an important meeting ground for 
frank discussions of international prob- 
lems; not only between East and West, 

but within the Western World, as well. 
Out of the person-to-person meeting of 
parliamentarians has come a stimulus 
to each other’s thinking and a better un- 
derstanding of the other man’s, and the 
other nation’s, problems, 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a New York Times Sunday writeup on 
the IPU be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 13, 1958] 
Atom Drnarx SET FOR PARLEY IN RIO—PAR- 
LIAMENTARY DELEGATIONS oF 41 NATIONS To 

Discuss East-West COMPROMISE 

By Tad Szulc 

Rio De JANEIRO, July 12—A compromise 
resolution embodying western and Commun- 
ist views on the control of nuclear weapons 
will be submitted for debate at the confer- 
ence of the International Parliamentary 
Union opening here July 24, Congressional 
delegations from at least 41 nations, includ- 
ing the United States and the Soviet Union, 
are to attend the meeting. 

The resolution, calling for establishment of 
a technical working group to study nuclear 
controls and an international inspection sys- 
tem, was worked out in Geneva last March 
by the Union's Committee on Reduction of 
Armaments, It appears likely to provide the 
political highlight of the week-long confer- 
ence, the 47th in the history of the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Union. 

In general debates and in committee pro- 
ceedings, the delegates will also consider 
resolutions on the establishment of an inter- 
national police force, freedom of informa- 
tion, investment of foreign capital and the 
states of non-self-governing territories, 

PARLIAMENTS INFLUENCED 

If resolutions gain approval by the full 
conference, the participating delegations are 
expected to recommend adoption by their 
countries’ parliaments and governments, 

Fifty-three parliaments belong to the 
Union, which was founded in 1899 and is be- 
Heved to be the oldest international organi- 
zation in the political field. Up to this week- 
end the secretariat of the conference here 
had reecived confirmation of attendance by 
41 delegations, totaling more than 300 
persons. The organizers expect that addi- 
tional groups will be present for the sessions. 

Many prospective participants are veterans 
of international conferences. The majority 
are specialists in international affairs and 
members of foreign relations committees in 
their own parliaments. A 

The resolution on control of nuclear weap- 
ons is a merger of British and Soviet drafts 
submitted in Geneva. In a report that will 
be presented to the Rio Conference, Col. 
Tufton Beamish of Britain said a British 
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draft emphasizing the need for agreement on 
“a first instalment” in internationally con- 
trolled disarmament was used as a basis for 
discussions, with substantial parts of a Soviet 
draft insisting on Saroi i nuclear tests in- 
corporated in the resolution, 

According to the conference secretariat, 
the United States is sending 9 Senators and 
9 Representatives. The Democratic Senators 
are J. ALLEN FREAR, of Delaware; J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas; ALBERT GORE, of 
Tennessee; A, S. MIKE Monnoney, of Okla- 
homa; and WII Lis Rosertrson, of Virginia. 
The Republicans are GORDON ALLOTT, of Colo- 
rado; RALPH E. FLANDERS, of Vermont; WII 
LIAM A. PurTELL, of Connecticut, and ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. 

The Representatives expected to attend are 
Hate Bocos, of Louisiana; HaroLD D, COOLEY, 
of North Carolina; Grorce H. MAHON, of 
Texas, all Democrats, and KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING, of New York; DANIEL A. REED, of New 
York; ANTHONY W. Sapiax, of Connecticut; 
Mrs. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, of New York; 
HENRY O. TALLE, of Iowa; and JONN M. Vorys, 
of Ohio, Republicans. 

The Soviet Union has announced that its 
delegation will be composed of 11 deputies 
of the Supreme Soviet, including 2 women, a 
secretary, and 3 interpreters. One deputy, 
Konstantin A. Goubine, Is editor of the Soviet 
Government newspaper Izvestia. 

Delegations from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia will attend. 


Foreign Trade and Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Foreign Trade and Vermont,“ 
which was published in the Burlington 
Free Press of July 8, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: £ 

FOREIGN TRADE AND VERMONT 


“Trade not ald“ is the hardheaded busi- 
nessmen's formula for economic strength in 
the free world. Strangely, some of these 
same businessmen Oppose extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

They are the protectionists who want high 
tariffs to insulate United States products 
from foreign competition. They have some- 
thing on their side because the days of free 
trade are still in the future and it would be 
most unrealistic to expect the United States 
to knock down all trade barriers. 

However, there is a movement toward freer 
trade in the West, as evidenced by the vari- 
ous production and marketing agreements 
recently adopted in Western Europe. 

And the Trade Agreements Act does not 
eliminate tariffs. It gives the President au- 
thority to administer a flexible trade pro- 
gram, as the economic and political relation- 
ships between ours and other countries 
indicate. 

Opponents of the Trade Agreements Act 
want to restrict this authority, thus robbing 
trade policies of flexibility. 

A realistic and effective trade program is 
important to the domestic and free world 
economies and the maintenance of friendly 
relations in the West. 


Trade is a two-way street. For the United 
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States to sell abroad It must buy abroad, 
so that other countries will have money to 
buy from the United States. Either that, 
or the United States must fill in the other 
nations’ unfavorable balances with ald. 

The United States, consistently sells more 
abroad than it buys. In 1956, United States 
exports came to $19 billion and imports to 
$13 billion, 

Very rough figures, based on proportionate 
shares of national totals, shows that Ver- 
mont sells more abroad than it buys. 

Vermont's proportionate share of exports 
by 6 major manufacturing classifications 
amounted to $21.1 million in 1956, according 
to Department of Commerce estimates. 
Sixty-one percent of all Vermonters engaged 
in manufacturing work in these six classi- 
fications. 

This includes only direct exports and not 
those products which are exported after be- 
ing incorporated in other products outside 
the State. 

Nor does the $21.1 million include agricul- 
tural products. Vermont’s proportionate 
share of farm exports in the 1956-57 market- 
ing year is estimated at $5.5 million. 

To complete the picture, it is necessary to 
consider such industries as construction, 
public utilities, trade, banking, real estate, 
insurance, and public administration which 
have as patrons producers who make or grow 
things for export. 

It is Impossible to gage the full impact 
of exports on Vermont, but this gives a rough 
idea. Nationally, the incomes of some 4.5 
million families are said to be directly de- 
pendent upon world trade. 

The President is in the best position to 
stand apart from local, regional, and group 
interests and administer the trade program 
in the interests of all Americans. 

The bill extending the Trade Agreements 
Act (H. R. 12591), has passed the House and 
is before the Senate Finance Committee. 
There is strong support for an extension of 
5 years or longer without crippling amend- 
ments. We hope this sentiment prevalls. 


Today’s World 
, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


v OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
am pleased to include a splendid address 
delivered on June 4, 1958, by Lt. Gen. 
Thomas F. Hickey, United States Army; 
retired, a powerful, spiritual and patri- 
otic message, delivered to students of the 
graduating class of Bellarmine College, 
Louisville, Ky, There are many parts of 
General Hickey's excellent address that 
could be quoted, but there is one that 
impresses me in an outstanding manner. 
The concluding sentence of his address 


: is particularly significant, and is as fol- 


lows: 


There Is only one sure way to win the war 
We are engaged in, and, it is to bring 
and His divine law into every phase of our 
dally lives. Our faith in our principles is 
a part of our faith in God. As long as we 
maintain that faith, our Republic and the 
principles upon which it was founded will 
endure. 

The address follows: 


Topar's Wortp 


I deeply appreciate the very kind invita- 
tion extended me to be a part of this gather- 
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ing tonight, and, to participate in your 
commencement exercises, Practically all of 
my adult life has been spent in the direction 
and guidance of our youth. S0, it is a 
Particular privilege for me to be permitted 
to address you gentlemen of the graduating 
class as you go forth to contribute to God 
and country. You will do so with the fresh- 
ness and the buoyancy—and the enthusiasm 
of youth. And, that is good: Because’ the 
Strength of a nation is in its youth. 


Ir 


You are about to go forth into a troubled 
world. It is a disorderly and undisciplined 
world, It is a world at war; a war that has 
been going on for over 40 years; a war that 
commenced when communism took over the 
Government of Russia in November 1917. 
We were already engaged in the “war to end 
Wars" and the impact of this political event 
was not apparent to our people. We did 
not realize its significance because we were 
Just emerging from our shell of isolation, 
and, were being exposed for the first time 
to the mass production waves of propaganda 
that have been with us ever since. We paid 
little attention to the first successful ven- 
ture of that evil, atheistic, materialistic 
regime—on its way to its goal of world 
domination. And, since 1917, we have be- 
come so baffied and bewildered by slogans, 
expressions, catch phrases and the like—we 
are not consciously aware that we are at 
War, But ve are. And, it is an insidious 
type of war. The outcome of the confilct 
We are engaged in can be of greater con- 
sequence to you and to me—and to those 
Who come after us—than any other event 
in history since the birth of our Savior. 
The battle going on in the world today is 
Tor the souls of men. Make no mistake 
about that. All of the other maneuyering— 
Political, military, and economic—are purely 
Incidental, We are living in a hazardous 
era and the outcome could be grim and 
shocking for our people. The cruel, crafty, 
cunning men who rule the ruthless regime 
Opposing us haye established a government 
based on the denial of God, and, built upon 
treachery and deceit, hate and violence. Its 
Political philosophy places good and evil, 
€thics and expediency on the same plane. 
We have failed to recognize the threat of 
this false philosophy. In our impatience to 
obtain a quick solution for a return of peace 
and tranquility to this troubled world we 
are allowing ourselves to become infected 
With the germs of communim's deceitful 
reasoning. We too are turning our backs on 
Our Creator. Many of us have become 80 
Involved in the mad race for the material 
Comforts and conveniences available to us: 
We have become so confused and perplexed 
by the continuous waves of propaganda 
bombarding us—we are forgetting the pur- 
Pose for which man exists. 


ur 


We, in the military, have seen the break- 
down of the moral and religious values that 
have made this country great. We have 
teen our young people come to us mistaking 
Uberty for license, discipline for drudgery, 
And kindness for weakness. It is apparent 
that many of them have grown to manhood 
Without any kind of moral or religious guid- 
ance, because, they believe they can have a 
full life on their own terms—on their own 
Ideas of what is right and what is wrong 
and what is truth. They are the product of 
an environment which lives as if nothing 
€xists above the natural order of things: an 
€nvironment which is forgetting we are a 
Christian nation, founded on the principles 
of morality and religion; an environment 
Which is forgetting that a standard of life 

more im t than a standard of liy- 
ing; an environment that is forgetting our 
form of self-government requires self-parti- 
Sipation by its citizenry. And—as we be- 
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come apathetic and indifferent to our po- 
litical responsibilities, our carelessness and 
selfishness is shutting out the spiritual 
values that have been our heritage. We are 
losing the faith of our fathers. 


Iv 


The greatest danger confronting this Na- 
tion today comes from within. Our religious: 
illiteracy and our flexible standards of moral- 
ity are doing more to undermine our Chris- 
tian way of life than all of the harassing 
devices and actions used against us by those 
who oppose us. We have developed such a 
broadminded and tolerant attitude in con- 
sidering morality and religion ones own 
private affair that we are afraid to practice 
their principles in our everyday lives for 
fear of offending those who would destroy 
us. This is the real danger confronting us. 
Our failure to render to God the homage due 
Him—and which He demands—has weakened 
our respect and practice of the virtues which 
have furnished the standards of our moral 
code. The statistics of the FBI, which show 
a continuons incréase in the number of 
major crimes. broken homes and juvenile 
delinquency, are the answer to our lack of 
reverence and respect for the family—our 
social unit and the basis of our society. They 
emphasize the growth of the cult of extreme 
individualism, a cult which emphasized the 
sovereignty of the individual almost to the 
point of his infallibility. They point out 
our failure to comply with the basic defini- 
tion of morality—human conduct subordi- 
nated to what is right, and good. We are 
deceiving ourselves into accepting a fallancy 
that changing times make it necessary to 
change our beliefs in what is right and what 
is wrong. It is a fallancy because only times 
change. The nature of man never changes. 
Neither does his final destiny. Nor does 
God's wisdom. 

v 


You gentlemen are aware of all this. You 
are fortunate in having had the advantages 
of a Christian education. You have learned 
that the solution to the ills confronting us 
can only be found in the principles of mo- 
rality and according to the dictates of reli- 
gion. You are products of a system which 
uses the term “education” in the true sense 
of the word. Education means more than 
just filling the mind with knowledge. That 
is merely instruction. True education con- 
sists of developing all of man's faculties. It 
is not confined to the intellect alone. It is, 
or should be, concerned especially with the 
will. To attempt to convey intellectual cul- 
ture, without moral and religious, increases 


rather than decreases the possibilities ort 


error. Because, failure to use the tool of 
moral and religious education—discipline— 
as a foundation, makes it impossible for the 
individual to develop habits of self-restraint. 
And, without these habits of self-restraint, 
the individual cannot develop will power, 
which is character. The challenge which 
confronts us today requires a discipline and 
a spirit of sacrifice from each of us. We 
must be careful not to surrender the liberties 
we are trying to protect. We must dedicate 
ourselyes to the real principles of liberty; the 
liberty to do what we ought to do, rather 
than what we want to do. We must remem- 
ber that real liberty does have restrictions. 
We impose these restriction on ourselves by a 
disciplined mind and an unselfish restraint. 
Tt is unfortunate that the youth of our Na- 
tion, attending our secular institutions of 
learning have not had the advantages that 
have been yours, Their intellects have been 
exposed to every social science except reli- 
gion, and they cannot be blamed if it does 
not seem important to them. But, those who 
are responsible for the guidance of our youth , 
are to blame. Because religion is the basis 
of our whole theory of government and the 
foundatiorr of all our liberties. It is incon- 
celyable that anyone can understand the 
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background and the tenets of our way of life 
if he does not have a knowledge of his 
Creator; if he does not understand the teach- 
ings of the Son of God; if he does not know 
the purpose of man and his final destiny. 

vr 


Much of the confusion and bewilderment 
which surrounds us is of our own making. 
Many who cal themselves Christians fail 
to recognize the constant collision between 
secularism and Christianity which they are 
exposed to in their daily lives. Their in- 
difference and neglect has so dulled their 
intellects and deadened their wills that they 
are practicing a flexible morality which 
lumps sin and virtue, morality and expe- 
diency into the same pot. They have be- 
come so occupied in the pleasures of in- 
creased pay checks; the satisfactions of 
installment buying; the payoffs from quiz 
programs; the false security of tranquiliz- 
ers; the effects of the wonder drugs which 
cure. the ulcers these comforts and con- 
ventences have engendered—that they have 
no time left for the practice of their re- 
ligion—for the salvation of their immortal 
souls. It is paradoxical that mature indi- 
viduals in all walks of life set aside definite 
periods of time for the purpose of reviewing 
their responsibilities and keeping up with 
current events—in order to insure success 
in their chosen field. Yet on the other hand, 
these same mature individuals make no at- 
tempt to know as much about their religion 


as they do of their status in labor, business, 


industry or the professions. A Christian 
with an adult knowledge of material things 
and a child's knowledge of his religion is 
a split personality. Whether he knows it 
or not—he is all mixed up. He has failed 
to put first things first. 

vit 


Many of the more subtle attacks on 
morality and religion come from so-called 
liberals. I say so-called“ because there are 
true liberals and false liberals. It all de- 
pends what you are liberal about—or lib- 
eral with. A true liberal is always searching 
for better ways of approaching the truth 
and for doing good. A false liberal, on the 
other hand, tends to be liberal with what 
is right and good. He feels free to separate 
right and truth from the unchanging nature 
of his Creator and establish them instead 
in the changing concepts and ideas of man. 
The fundamental error of the false liberal 
is his refusal to accept any dogma or truth 
that cannot be explained by human reason, 
He refuses to submit his will to any higher 
authority. His false pride in his own su- 
perior knowledge leads him to believe that 
he can unmake man and remake history. 
His life becomes self-centered and complete- 
ly materialistic. And materialism, under- 
whatever cloak you try to hide it, whether 
it be socialism, fascism, nazism, or com- ` 
munism, is a false remedy for man’s trou- 
bies. Any alleviation of the ills of man 
which overemphasizes the Importance of 
material things and pretends that God is 
not necessary is a false remedy. It is a 
false cure because it weakens man's will and 
increases his discontent, Yet this false 
philosophy Is practiced today by many on 
this side of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
They become fellow travelers who would 
have matter perceived through the senses 
replace God, and, would have morality be- 
come the irrational whims of the indi- 
vidual—when they do not conflict with the 
transient ideas of an omnipotent state, 

yur 

Our Nation has accepted the leadership 
of the free world. This leadership must be 
based on faith and moral principles, Our 
own survival, and the survival of the other 
peoples of the free world, depends on a more 
secure foundation than the strength and 
readiness of our Military Establishment, the 
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stability of our economic system, and the 
sagacity of our statesmen. The liberties 
which are our heritage will only be secured 
under the protection of Almighty God. And 
He will protect us only as long as we seek His 
guidance and ask for His protection. Our 
heritage is based on the Christian princi- 
ples of faith and divine justice. Acknowl- 
edgement and belief in our Creator is a 
part of our heritage since the founding of 
.the Republic, 
x 

As you commence your journey down life's 
road, I would ask you to remembers its end 
which is eternity. Keep constantly before 
your minds the virtues of charity and jus- 
tice, and, fidelity to your civic and religious 
duties. Remember your Christian heritage 
and its basic rule of love of God and love 
of neighbor. We must rid ourselves of the 
secularism which surrounds us. Those of 
us who come in contact with the easy going 
and faint hearted; with the headstrong and 
the selfwilled; with the proud and the self- 
centered; have the responsibility of living a 
full Christian life and—by precept and ex- 
ample—sharing that life with others. We 
must bring religion back into every activity 
of our daily lives. Religion is not passive. 
It is vigorous, active and intense. We must 
bring back the zeal of the early Christians. 
I would ask you too, to remember that our 
form of government depends for its success 
on the willingness of its citizenry to per- 
form their civic obligations. These obliga- 
tions go hand in hand with the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. We must keep 
alive a living faith, confident hope, and de- 
voted love of God and country. We must 
rid ourselves of complacency. * Although our 
way of life cannot be destroyed if given an 
opportunity to work, we can lose it by de- 
fault—through our apathy, carelessness, 
neglect—through lack of faith in ourselves, 
to find, with God's help a solution for the 
problems confronting us. Religion is im- 
portant in our way of life. We must remain 
alert and vigilant to assure that it retains 
its emminence as we fight the forces of evil 
that would destroy us. There is only one 
sure way to win the war we are engaged in, 
and, it is to bring God and His divine law 
into every phase of our dafly lives. Our 
faith in our principles is a part of our faith 
in God. As long as we maintain that faith, 
our Republic and the principles upon which 
it-was founded—will endure. 


t 


Shrewdness of Our Ancestors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
-IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in this year’s celebration of 
July 4, the natal day of our independence, 
there were many inspiring newspaper 
editorials and patriotic addresses by out- 
standing Americans. These editorials 
and addresses should be read by our peo- 
ple because they give a better under- 
standing of our hist6ry and a deeper ap- 
preciation of our form of government. 

In that connection, I wish to invite 
attention to a very interesting editorial 
recently published in the Waynesburg 
Republican, of Waynesburg, Pa. This 
weekly newspaper was established in 
1833, and for the past three-quarters of 
& century has been under the control of 
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the Knox family, which dates back to the 
pioneer days of western Pennsylvania, 
The editorial was entitled “Shape of the 
United States Reflects Shrewdness of Our 
Ancestors,” and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHAPE or UNITED STATES REFLECTS SHREWD- 
NESS OF OUR ANCESTORS 


‘The shape of the United States is a monu- 
ment to our shrewd dealing, fast talking, 
and straight shooting forefathers. ` 

In 91 years, those forefathers obtained 
clear title to all of the present United States, 
plus Alaska, one forty-ninth of the $3,942,- 
100,000 the administration is asking for next 
year to buy friendship through foreign aid. 

It began July 4, 1776. 

Fifty-six men with a common dream signed 
an -uncommon document divorcing the 

erican colonies from the British Empire. 
It took some musket-ball persuasion to make 
the Declaration of Independence stick, but 
in a few years the lobsterbacks were on their 
way home and 13 States were a new Nation. 

The forefathers spent some time writing a 
constitution and straightening out their bor- 
ders, The Original Thirteen States gradually 
turned over to the new Government land 
they had claimed as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi River. Massachusetts, which had 
been one of the largest States, became one of 
the smallest, 

Nineteen years after Cornwallis tossed in 
the British sponge at Yorktown, rumors 
reached Washington that Napoleon had 
gotten title secretly from Spain to Louisiana 
Territory. By no means did President Tom 
Jefferson want the ambitious French Emperor 
in America’s backyard. He offered to buy 
New Orleans. 

Napolean wasn't interested. He dreamed 
of a new American empire. 

But suddenly he found himself facing war 
with Britain—and needing money. In a 
dramatic about-face, Napoleon offered to sell 
not only what Jefferson asked, but the whole 
Loulsiana Territory as well. 

‘The President wasn't sure he was on solid 
constitutional ground, but he went ahead 
anyway and almost doubled the size of the 
young Republic for a mere $15 million. 

Getting Florida took a bit of bullying. 
Florida was a refuge for raiding Indians and 
pirates, and the British had used the Span- 
ish territory as a base in the War of 1812. 

Bit by bit, Americans elbowed their way 
into the peninsula. 

To make the best of a bad thing, Spain 
sold out before getting thrown out. Florida 
cost $7 million and an agreement that the 
United States forfeit its claims to Texas, 
which was then Spanish territory. 

A great deal of talking over a long stretch 
of time was necessary to shape the northern 
border. Discussions with the British began 
shortly after the War of 1812. The middle 
section was evened out in 1818 when the 
Americans talked the British out of the Red 
River Basin. 

In Maine, 12,000 square miles was in dis- 
pute. By 1842, the militias of Maine and New 
Brunswick were ready to trade shots over 
disputed farm and timber land. But Daniel 
Webster, then Secretary of State, persuaded 
the British to give up 77,000 of the 12,000 
miles, including the fertile Aroostook Valley. 

By this time, Americans were swarming 
into the Oregon Territory which was admin- 
istered jointly by the United States and 
Britain. The warlike Dem: ic campaign 
slogan of 1844 was 54-40 or Fight,” a way of 
saying the Democrats wanted all of Oregon 
Territory to 54 degrees, 40 minutes north 
latitude. 

But the United States, girding for war with 
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Mexico, didn't want war also with the British. 
And the British were not In a fighting mood. 
In 1846, they agreed that the northern 
boundary of the United States should be the 
49th parallel. 

_ The 1819 Florida treaty with Spain had 
seemed to settle things in the Southwest. 
But Texas began to fill up with Americans 
and friction soon developed. The 20,000 
Americans in Texas revolted in 1836, licked 
the Mexican Army and established an inde- 
pendent republic. 

When Texas was annexed by the United 
States in 1843, Mexico broke off diplomatic 
relations, Three years later the Mexican War 
began. 

After a year and a half of straight shoot- 
ing the United States imposed the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo on the badly beaten 
Mexicans. This set the Rio Grande as Texas“ 
southern border and gave the United States 
clear title to Texas, as well as New Mexico and 
upper California. 

In return the United States assumed about 
$1,300,000 in claims by Americans against 
the Mexican Government and paid Mexico 
$15 million more. 

Five years later, when plans for a railroad 
to the Pacific were hampered because the 
lowest pass through the Rockies was a short 
distance below the Mexican border, James 
Gadsden sat down with a Mexican emissary 
at the conference table. 

Gadsden, President Pierce’s representative, 
bought 19 million acres of northern Mexico 
for $10 million. At 52.7 cents per acre, this 
was the most the United States had ever paid 
for a piece of real estate. 

By contrast, Secretary of State William 
Henry Seward picked up 366 million acres 
from Russia just 14 years later for only a 
bit more than $7 million, or 2 cents an acre. 
“Seward’s Folly,” his detractors called it. 

Since then, the Territory has returned 
more than 700 times its purchase price in 
gold alone. And now this Territory— 
Alaska—will be the 49th State of the United 
States. 


Important Farm Organizations Object to 
Provisions of Pending Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, rep- 
resentatives of two important farmers 
organizations have written to me to ex- 
press their opposition to the provisions of 
the farm hill which will come before this 
body soon. 

This farm bill, Mr. President, calls for 
a most fundamental shift in our national 
farm policy—a shift, in my opinion, in 
the wrong direction. It calls for aband- 
onment of the principle of parity as a 
goal of farm programs, and for severe 
weakening of effective means whereby 
farmers are enabled to adjust their sales 
to what the market can use at a fair 
price. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp letters I have received from 
Mr. James Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and from Mr. 
Walter W. Goeppinger, president of the 
National Corn Growers Association and 
an important affiliate of the National 
Conference of Commodity Organizations. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed, as follows: 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
- Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: S, 4071, the pro- 
posed Agricultural Act of 1958, is unbeliev- 
ably bad from the standpoint of family 
farmers. 

In a fundamental sense, it abandons three 
basic principies of the farm program as we 

have known it. 

1. For all intents and purposes, the bill 
abandons the parity concept and accepts in 
lleu thereof 10 percent less than the free 
market. 

2. The bill is an entering wedge to aban- 
don devices and machinery by which farm- 
ers may adjust market supply into reason- 
able balance with demand. 

3. The bill disregards needed improve- 
Ments in the programs for not only the com- 
Modities covered but also for additional im- 
Portant commodities as well, such as manu- 
facturing ml and butterfat, wheat, hogs, 
and cattle, eggs, potatoes, turkeys, and wool, 

I respectfully urge your initiation and sup- 
Port of efforts on the floor to correct these 
deeply significant weaknesses. 

In the event your efforts fall to improve 
the bill and return to it the concepts of 
parity, market supply management and farm 
income improvement, then I strongly urge 
you to do all you can do to defeat the bill 
on final yote. No bill this year would be bet- 
ter than a bill that will strike a potentially 
fatal blow into the heart of the entire farm 


I am enclosing a detailed analysis of the 
Provisions of the bill which I hope you study 
earnestly. S. 4071 is not merely a tinkering 
With support limits, formulas and acreage al- 
lotments; this bill, if enacted, would make 
u fundamental, all-prevading change in the 
Nature of the farm program. 

Sincerely, 
James G. Patron; President. 
NATIONAL CORN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boone, lowa, July &, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Proxmine: The National 
Corn Growers Association which is a part of 
the National Conference of Commodity Or- 
Sanizations stands squarely on the premise 
that no true solution to the farm problem 
Can be- accomplished until production® is 
brought in line with consumption. As long 
us production is at levels higher than what 
the market desires, agriculture will suffer, 
regardless of where price supports are set. 

During the past few years we have been 
Producing about 7 percent more than the 
Market wants and this has continued to 

uid up in bins and warehouses until we 

now have a burdensome carryover. To turn 
Production loose with supports at 90 per- 
cent of the market average of the past 3 
Years will be ruinous to agriculture and add 
to the glut. No change in our presently ex- 
isting agricultural program would be prefer- 
able to such a suggested program. A con- 
tnuation of the corn acteage reserve pro- 
Bram of the soll bank would be sound on 
the grounds that it took 7 million acres of 
Corn out of production this year and for the 

rst time, farmers could not supplant these 
idled acres with other cereal or feed crops, 

ing required to limit their production to 
their soil bank base acreage allotment. 

What. we need is legislation requiring 
cross-compliance and sufficient land kept out 
Ol production to keep total production in 
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line with consumption so that farmers can 
obtain their fair share of the national in- 
come. 
Sincerely, 
Water W. GOEPPINGER, President. 


Patty Berg Named to Minnesota’s Sports 
Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, all of us, 
at some time or other, have noted the 
name of Patty Berg in the newspapers 
throughout the Nation. We in Minne- 
sota are very proud of Patty Berg’s posi- 
tion of leadership among the women 
golfers of the United States. A native 
of Minnesota, she has brought recogni- 
tion to her home State and has con- 
tributed greatly to the position of women 
in the sports of our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a recent article in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune commenting on Patty 
Berg's being named to the Minnesota 


Sports Hall of Fame be printed in the 


Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Grew Tomsoy GoLrs Way TO HALL or FAME 
(By Barbara Flanagan) 
Patricia Jane Berg—terror of the 50th 


Street Tigers—stepped into Minnesota's 
Sports Hall of Fame Tuesday. But not for 
quarterbacking, z 


Patty—for that's the name she made fa- 
mous—was picked because she is a great 
golfer. 

Dick Cullum, Minneapolis Tribune col- 
umnist, said in presenting the award: 

“The 17 people chosen for the honor are 
selected by one standard, They have to be 
great * * * not just good. 

“Patty has proved by her golfing record 
that she is the greatest woman golfer in 
the history of Minnesota.” 

Watching as Patty received the award were 
her family, friends, and the top women 
golfers in the country In Minneapolis for 
today’s opening of the American Women's 
Open Tournament at Brookview Country 
Club. 

Patty, now 40, and a golfer for 26 years, 
in accepting the award talked about the 
Tigers. 

“We lived near 50th and Colfax,” she re- 
called, “and we were a football, baseball, 
hockey, and kick-the-can team.” 

Patty was the only girl amidst such stel- 


lar athletes as Bud Wilkinson, his brother, | 


Bill, her brother, Herman Berg, Jr, and 
Maurice Hessian, Jr, 

“Mother wanted me to be a lady,” Patty 
recalled, “but the team needed me as quar- 
terback because I was the only one who 
knew the signals.” ; 

She recalled that her mother bought her 
a new dress complete with Peter Pan collar 
and lace sleeves. She wore it to school and 
then into a football game against the 50th 
and Bryant Bulldogs. 

“I wore my hair in corkscrew curls in those 
days and Bud Wilkinson, who was our coach 
and manager and captain, told me: 
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Fou can not run around end with your 
hair that way * you are too easy to 
catch, You will have to hit through center 
if you want to carry the ball.“ 

Patty did. So she tore the dress to shreds 
and helped win the game. 

“That night, my father—because the dress 
was not even paid for and it was ruined— 
talked to me about golf. 

“His. help was the guiding light in my 
career and he also was the guy who put up 
the dough.” 

Patty is one of some 45 amateur and pro- 
fessional women golfers participating in the 
tournament. 

The women will meet with some 20 local 
celebrities at 1:30 p. m. today at Brookview 
for the first round of celebrity day. Tickets 
will be available to the public at the course. 

The actual tournament will be played 
Thursday through Sunday at the country 
club, 


Ruling That Advertising Expenses of Pri- 
vate Power Companies Are Not Tax 
Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, during 
the past few months I have received 
many letters and read many articles on 
the decision of the Internal Revenue 
Service that private power companies 
cannot deduct, as an expense of their 
operation, advertising which informs 
the public of some of their problems 
in competing with public power agencies. 

This new ruling changes a policy of 
the Internal Revenue Service that has 
been in existence for over 15 years. 
There are many who contend that the 
new ruling is, in reality, a censorship 
by a Federal agency of advertising. 

Last week, A. D. “Dutch” Shultz, a 
political writer of some 50 years in Kan- 
sas, and well known both to Kansans 
and to people over the Nation for his 
forthright expression, wrote his weekly 
column on this subject. The article is 
a thought-provoking one, to say the 
least; and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be made a part of these remarks and 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPECIAL POLITICAL LETTER . 
(By A. L, “Dutch” Shultz) 

Torka, Kans.—Public power exponents, 
attempting to guard their own political 
babies from an inquiring public gaze, have 
stuffed the big, fat, political thumb of the 
Internal Revenue Service into the tax-leak- 
ing public power dam projects. 

Privately financed, taxpaying power utili- 
ties have been buying advertising space in 
newspapers and magazines to tell the people 
of their fight to survive against tax-free 
government competition. Scrupulously 
honest, the advertising copy has been efec- 
tive in informing the taxpaying public. 

Seemingly it was so truthfully effective 
that there were demands among the high 
and mighty Government-subsidized power 
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circles that it be curbed, or better yet, 
halted. The message of the private power 
companies made sense to a tax-burdened 
public. The public read the ads and be- 
lieved them. Political fortunes of some pub- 
lic power-minded Senators and Congressmen 
seemed unimportant. 

Government champions of public power, 
subsidized by your tax dollars, found gaping 
holes in their armor, and changed tactics. 
They moved to the IRS for help. Senator 
ESTES KEFAUVER, hopelessly in love with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, had an idea. 

He asked the Internal Revenue Service to 
check the ads of the privately financed 
power companies. He objected to their ref- 
erence to taxes paid to support public power 
projects. Apparently this was one phase of 
the power question that should be kept from 
the citizens as a public policy. 

Senator Kerauver’s success with Russell 
C. Harrington, IRS commissioner, is now 
history. The conrmmissioner ruled that ads 
directed against government agencies in 
competition with privately owned power 
plants are not a legitimate business expense 
and are not deductible for income tax 


urposes. 

For some 15 years there had been no ques- 
tion about the cost of the ads belng pur- 
chased by taxpaying privately owned utili- 
tles. Suddenly they were something sinister, 
something to be caught in the reflection of 
the congressional Jooking glass. 

* . * . . 

The TVA is with us and we must live with 
it. The same ts true of other tax-bullt power 
dams over the Nation, especially in the west 
and Northwest. But their existence should 
never jeopardize the life of privately 
financed, taxpaying power companies. There 
must be some reward in Washington for 
private enterprise, the life-blood of the 
country. , 

This is a case of using an entirely un- 
related Federal agency to apply pressure. It 
is purely an attempt to suppress freedom 
of expression. A company, under the IRS 
ruling, can advertise to its heart's content 
as long as it does not complain about gov- 
ernment agencies competing with them. 

Any advertisement that would attempt to 
best a competitor is just lovely so long as the 
competitor is not the Federal Government, 
and the business is not one with a cham- 
pion in congressional halls. 

Rack your brain, tear your fhind to shreds, 
and there is a challenge to find some busi- 
ness in this great Nation that is not subject 
to congressional control, or to Government 
competition in some form. 

The far-reaching effects of the IRS deci- 
sion against the private power company ads 
becomes apparent in that light.. Instead of 
a tax-collecting agency, as it was intended, 
the Internal Revenue Department now as- 


sumes the role of a public pressure outfit,” 


with no limit to its power except the courts. 

This regulation smacks of socialism, and 
could become another shortcut down the 
Toad we seem to be traveling in this great 
Nation toward Government control of private 
enterprise. 

Someone once said long ago that "The king 
can do no wrong.” Maybe that was true 
when kings ruled by divine right. But it is 
not true today, and a ruling that scuttles the 
right of any business to fight back against 
tax-subsidized encroachment, is a “fitten” 
subject for public reproach. 

If you were a prizefighter, you would be 
ordering all sorts of healing salve in whole- 
sale quantities, if your opponent’s dad was 
refereeing the match and tossing well-spaced 
haymakers in his son's behalf. 

No ticket-buylng crowd would stand for 
this kind of an affair for even one round. 
There would be a riot and the paddy wagon 
would be called. 
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And it's not likely the taxpaying public 
will sit by and watch quietly while a Federal 
agency throws a Government financed sock 
in the jaw to privately owned, taxpaying util- 
ities*just because they pose a threat to some 
Senator's private darling. 


Press Objections to Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower’s Vacation Air Travel at Tax- 
payers’ Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal, the Capital Times, 
and the Wisconsin State Journal, of 
Madison, Wis,, and the Chicago Tribune 
have all commented with a wise and 
moral perception on the outrageous 
waste of taxpayers’ money involved in 
the recent trip by Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
from his summer vacation in Land 
O'Lakes, Wis., back to Washington, D. C., 
at the expense of the American taxpayers 
on military planes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these indignant and emphatic 
editorials be printed inthe Appendis of 
the Recorp, 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Milwaukee Journal of July 9, 
1958] 
BROTHER MILTON GOES FISHING 

The use of three military planes to get 
President Eisenhower's brother Milton back 
to Washington from a Wisconsin fishing trip 
must set some kind of record, 

No wonder a shroud of secrecy was thrown 
over the whole business. No wonder that 
airport people at Wausau, point of rendez- 
vous, were told the flights were “not for 
public information.” No wonder it was like 
digging for deepest uranium to get informa- 
tion out of the White House and military 
sources. 

Remember the furor in 1945 when Elliot 
Roosevelt's dog Blaze got a high priority 
military plane trip from Europe? And the 
criticism when President Truman had an 
Army plane bring his 92-year-old mother 
from Missouri to Washington for Mother's 
Day? And how annoyed President Eisen- 
hower got last March at criticism about use 
of his personal plane to take Mrs, Eisenhower 
and party to Washington from Arizona, 
where they had been nonpaying guests at 
Elizabeth Arden’s plush beauty and health 
resort, Maine Chance? } 

But three planes for a President's brother, 
who is not a Government official and was 
not on official business. Just fishing. One 
little plane sent from Fort Sheridan to fly 
Milton Eisenhower and daughter from King's 
Gateway resort to Wausau—80 miles. One 
little plane from Fort Sheridan to carry 
luggage and fishing gear. And a big plane 
to make the trip from Wausau to Wash- 
ington. 

Quite a production when brother Milton 
goes fishing. Another example of this ad- 
ministration's high thinking, fly fishing, and 
plane living? 
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{From the Capital Times] 


Taxpayers Foor AIR TRANSPORT BILL FoR 
PRESIDENT'S BROTHER 


The average citizen who must finance the 
transportation for his vacation is going to 
find it difficult to understand why he must 
also finance the transportation of the Presi- 
dent's brother, Milton Eisenhower, on a 
northern Wisconsin fishing trip. 

It has been disclosed that three Govern- 
ment planes were dispatched from Washing- 
ton and Fort Sheridan, II.,, to northern Wis- 
consin to pick up Dr, Eisenhower and fly 
him back to Washington. Two small planes 
from Fort Sheridan flew to Land O' Lakes to 
pick up Dr. Eisenhower and his daughter, 
One plane was for passengers. The other for 
luggage and fishing gear. 

They returned the passengers and gear to 
Wausau where a large Convair awaited the 
party and flew it back to Washington. 

All of this is at the expense of the tax- 
payers, 

One can well imagine the uproar that 
would come from the press if a member of 
former President Truman's family had been 
transported around the country In this fash- 
lon at the public's expense. 

But the Eisenhower family seems to get 
away with these things without so much as 
the raising of an eyebrow among the editors 
of the one-party press, 

Of course, the whole thing is carefully 
shrouded in secrecy. No one will say who 
ordered these planes dispatched for the per- 
sonal use of the President's brother. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
Wausau would only say that the pilot of the 
Convair curtly informed that office that the 
fight was “not for public information.” The 
CAA admitted that it is not normal for pilots 
to take that attitude toward official inquiries 
made by the CAA, 

The public was willing to overlook it when 
the President's private plane last winter flew 
Mrs, Eisenhower and her party to a swank 
Arizona beauty ranch which specializes in 
taking weight off wealthy women, The 
President's plane is at his personal disposal. 
though it is to be used presumably only on 
official business. 

, Questions concerning that flight at public 
expense were turned away with indignant 
assertions by Press Secretary Hagerty that 
the Eisenhowers’ persona] life was their ow 
affair. ci 

We assume that the same answer will be 
forthcoming from Hagerty about the flight of 
brother Milton. The public is likely to take 
the position that it ceases to be a personal 
affair when the taxpayers have to foot the 
bill. 


— 


From the Chicago Tribune of July 12, 1958] 
Dr. EISENHOWER BUMS A RIDE z 


There are any number of relatively simple 
and inexpensive ways of getting from Land 
O'Lakes, Wis., to Washington; but when it 
became necessary the other day for Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, the President's brother, to 
make this trip with his daughter after 4 
fishing vacation, the operation required three 
Government planes (one to carry his baggag® 
and fish), and cost the taxpayers $1,400 for 
fuel alone. 

The White House later explained that Dr- 
Eisenhower was needed in Washington for 
briefing before he leaves this weekend for 
a good-will mission to Central America, But 
this doesn't explain why he needed advance 
practice in riding Government planes, nor 
does it justify the hurry. There were days 
to spare. As a matter of fact, the two Army 
planes from Fort Sheridan waited overnight 
at Land O'Lakes for Dr. Eisenhower. 

If the flight was justified, why did the 
pilot of the Air Force Convair, to which they 
transferred at Wausau, tell a local official 
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that the flight was “not for public infor- 
mation"? 

An earlier flight that was not intended for 
public information was that of Elliott 
Roosevelt's bull mastif, Blaze, across the 
country in -a military transport plane dur- 
ing World War II. Three servicemen, home- 
ward bound on short leave, were kicked off 
the plane because of the high priority given 
Blaze. 

Perhaps Dr. Eisenhower, a college presi- 
Gent, can explain why he and his dead fish 
were better entitled to ride on Govern- 
ment planes than Elliott Roosevelt's dog. 

By tradition, Goyernment transportation 
is authorized for the President and his im- 
mediate family. This does not include 
brothers or other relatives when not on Gov- 
ernment business—or their pets, live or dead. 

In view of the shadows already cast upon 
Morality at the White House, it was stupid 
at the very least to authorize Dr. Eisen- 
hower's free trip. And he was, as the say- 
ing goes, imprudent to accept it. He should 
e to it that the taxpayers get their money 

ck, 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal of July 
10, 1958] 


¥ Brorner Muton’s Pree FLICHT 


Now the White House is in a small tizzy 
trying to explain why the President's brother 
flew from northern Wisconsin to Washington 
at taxpayers’ expense. 

Its story is that Dr. Eisenhower's mission 
to Central America suddenly had been ad- 
vanced a week and he was needed for con- 
Sultation in Washington immediately, His 
car broke down. Military planes were dis- 
Patched to get him back in a hurry for the 
‘convenience of the Government. 

Could be. But the explanation is likely 
to fall with a dubious thud on the ears 
of taxpayers who are beginning to take a 
dim view of imprudence in Washington. 

Especially when there is regular and rapid 
commercial air service out of Wisconsin's 
Northland to Madison, Milwaukee, and Chi- 
Cago, and thence to the Nation’s capital, 

And especially when this whole operation 
Was to have been done on the “QT.” Most 
People aren't going to understand why, if 
there was nothing wrong about hauling Dr. 
Eisenhower and his fish out by the military, 
it was kept quiet. 

Anyway, we're grateful that Dr. Eisen- 
hower is recorded as enthusing that the fish- 
ing is wonderful in Wisconsin. It might 
p pt a few more to come to Wisconsin 

thelr own expense, of course. 


The Bond Market Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Bond Market Dilem- 
ma,” written by Harold B. Dorsey, and 
Published in the Washington Post of 
July 14. The article presents a very in- 
teresting combination of circumstances 
at the present time. 

First. At least a temporary flattening 
Sut of the downward trend in business 
activity. 
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Second. In the process, a redundant 
supply of short-term investment money 
has been created. 

Third. This has strengthened an in- 
flationary attitude toward common 
stocks. 

Fourth. The existence of this infla- 
tionary attitude provides a much more 
intelligent explanation for the weakness 
in the bond market than do the accusa- 
tions of excessive speculation in bonds. 

Fifth. The inflationary strength in the 
stock market and the corollary weakness 
in the bond market, unfortunately, pre- 
vail when Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments must raise many billions of 
dollars of new money in the next 6 
months. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ECONOMIC VIEWPOINT—THE BOND MARKET 
DILEMMA 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

In the light of what happened in the Gov- 
ernment bond market last week, our columns 
of 2 and 3 weeks ago might have been more 
interesting today than at the time they were 
written. They discussed the very bad con- 
gestion in the bond market and the reasons 
for It. 

An unusual announcement last Wednesday 
by the Secretary of the Treasury explained 
that the Government had bought $598,200,- 
000 of its own bonds in the 14 working days 
between June 19 and July 9 to support the 
market. In spite of that unusual support, 
prices of Government bonds suffered a fur- 
ther severe decline. By last Wednesday yields 
on long-term Government bonds had risen 
inte the range which prevailed last year 
when a tight credit policy was in operation 
as a deliberate effort to restrain an overac- 
tive business situation. 

If we may refer to the price of long-term 
Government bonds as the reciprocal of yields, 
then it may be said that the prices of these 
issues at the low point last week were lower 
than the prices commanded by long-term 
Government bonds for 98 percent of the time 
during the past 25 years. 

It seems to me that so much time is being 
devoted to castigating speculators as the 
perpetrators of the unhealthy situation in 
Government bonds that the much more im- 
portant fundamental causes of the condition 
are being overlooked. 

A serious consideration of the problem can 
start with three incontrovertible facts: (1) 
Government bond prices are low in relation 
to the historical record of the past 25 years, 
which is merely another way of saying that 
long-term credit is relatively expensive in 
terms of interest rates, (2) by historical com- 
parison stock prices are high in relation to 
current earnings, in relation to intermediate 
earnings prospects, and in relation to divi- 
dend payments, and (3) the historical rela- 


tionship between the dividend yield on stocks 


versus the interest yield on bonds indicates 
that the current prices of stocks are too high 
by conventional measurements, and/or the 
current prices of bonds are too low on the 
same line of reasoning. 

In the face of these facts it seems clear 
that the easier credit policies of the past 8 
months, which unquéstionably have been a 
significant aid in restricting the business de- 
terioration to managegble proportions, have 
created a large supply of investment capital 
that has an inflationary character because it 
was born of an enlargement of the volatile 
short-term credit supply. It is quite obvious 
from the facts of the present situation that 
this capital has no taste whatsoever for bonds 
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and appears to have a very distinctive affinity 
for stocks. A 

In prewar periods of business correction 
deliberate increases in money supply did not 
go into the stock market because the earn- 
ings of stocks were adversely affected not only 
by lower unit volume but also by lower com- 
modity prices, which made stocks distinctly 
unattractive. By comparison, bonds were 
more attractive and the injection of an en- 
larged supply of money made long-term 
credit cheaper, thereby encouraging its use. 
The following period of business expansion 
would then start out with stock prices rea- 
sonable in relationship with current and 
prospective earnings, and the cheap supply 
of long-term credit helped the expansion get 
underway. 

In the current adjustment period the com- 
modity price deflation factor has been gen- 
erally absent and stocks consequently did 
not become as distinctly unattractive from 
an earnings viewpoint, Ever since monetary 
policies actually started to increase money 
supply by reducing reserve requirements last 
March, the stock market has been strong and 
the bond market has had distinctly weak 
spells. This contrasting behavior very 
strongly indicates that the bulk of the in- 
creased money supply found its way into 
stocks instead of bonds. It Is probably safe 
to conclude that inflation psychology is one 
of the more important reasons for this pref- 
erence for stocks and distaste for bonds. 

So we stand at the moment with a very 
interesting combination of circumstances: 
(1) at least a temporary flattening out of 
the downward trend in business activity, (2) 
in the process, a redundant supply of short- 
term investment money has been created, (3) 
this has strengthened an inflationary atti- 
tude toward common stocks, (4) the fact of 
this Inflationary attitude provides a much 
more intelligent explanation for the weak- 
ness in the bond market than the accusations 
of excessive speculation in bonds, and (5) the 
inflationary strength in the stockmarket and 
the corollary weakness in the bond market 
unfortunately prevall when Federal, State, 
and local Governments must raise many bil- 
lions of dollars of new money in the next 6 
months, 

This combination presents very serious 
problems in respect to credit policies and also 
in respect to Government debt management. 
It is quite clear that debt management de- 
cisions on the last financing by the Federal 
Government were not acceptable to the bond 
market. Meanwhile, it would seem very difi- 
cult to manipulate credit policy to help the 
bond market without making moves that 
would further increase the inflationary pres- 
sure in the stockmarket. But the people at 
the Federal Reserve, et al., are opposed to 
anything of an Inflationary nature, It is in- 
deed a dilemma out of which some interest- 
ing results might ensue, 


‘ 
* 


National Health Education Committee Re- 
ports on Recent Developments in Vital 
Field of Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 4 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, two 
great goals challenge mankind. One is 
to preserve peace and prevent a dread- 
ful atomic holocaust. The other is ta 
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conquer the series of grim and fatal 
malignant diseases which are known as 
cancer. ; 

We are spending countless billions— 
some $44 billion annually—for arma- 
ments which we hope and pray will main- 
tain the peace. We invest only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of this sum in the 
continuing war against cancer. 

One of the organizations crusading 
most persistently and fervently for ade- 
quate support of medical research gen- 
erally and cancer research ir particular 
is the National Health Education Com- 
mittee. A comprehensive report has just 
been issued by the committee which ana- 
lyzes recent progress with respect to 
cancer research. The report pointedly 
makes evident the urgent human need 
in this field, because it declares that in 
1956 cancer claimed 245,070 Americans, 
or 1 out of every 6 Americans who died 
during that year. And then the report 
adds this sinister warning: 7 

Unless new treatment and cures are dis- 
covered 26 million Americans now living will 
die of cancer. One out of every four of us 
will have some form of the disease during 
our lifetime. 


Mr. President, could there be any 
greater and sterner challenge than this, 
a challenge to mobilize all the resources 
of skill, knowledge, talent, and ingenuity 
in our Nation and in the world to com- 
bat this malady? 

The facts disclosed by the National 
Health Education Committee serve to 
support the wisdom of the Congress in 
increasing from $21 million to nearly $60 
-million the appropriations voted succes- 
sively through each of the past 4 years 
for the National Cancer Institute, which 
sponsors most of the cancer research 
made possible by grants or other en- 
couragement from our Government. 
This advancement has been attained by 
some of us working under the wise and 
diligent leadership of the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], whose 
name is a symbol of medical research 
through Federal participation in this 
vital realm. f 

Mr. President, on Sunday, July 13, 
1958, the New York Herald-Tribune per- 
formed a distinctive journalistic service 
by publishing an extensive summary of 
the epochal report in the field of cancer 
research just prepared by the National 
Health Education Committee. I believe 
this report should appear in the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 
graced in recent years by the brilliant 
oratory and wisdom of Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Senator Brien McMahon, of Sen- 
ator Kenneth Wherry, of Senator Mat- 
thew M. Neely, all valued legislators who 
are here no more because of the deadly 
ravages of cancer. 

I would also invite attention to the 
statement in the report that in 1957 
cancer cost this Nation $14 billion in lost 
goods and services through the incapac- 
ity or death of men and women stricken 
by this killer, and that the cost to the 
average cancer patient alone is at least 
6 man-years of lost work, which means 
at least $24,000 in lost individual income. 
These figures, Mr. President, should 
convince us that any policy of economy 
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or penuriousness, when it comes to ap- 
propriations for cancer research, is def- 
initely penny wise and pound foolish, 
indeed. Nor does this take into account 
the human agony and suffering which 
are the result of cancer, as well as the 
grief and sorrow among the families of 

cancer victims. é 
Mr. President, I take particular grati- 

fication in making this request at this 
time as being pertinent, because the 
present occupant of the chair, the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] has long been a foremost. and 
fervent advocate of more substantial 
Federal support of medical research gen- 
erally and research in the field of cancer 
particularly, under the able leadership 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
in the effort to enlarge Federal support 
of medical research and health activi- 
ties. 

And so, Mr, President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor the significant and vital 
summary of the report entitled “What 
Recent Research Progress Against Can- 
cer?” as prepared by the National Health 
Education Committee, which has done 
so much to encourage and expand the 
boundaries of cancer research, and in 
the form as the report appeared in the 
July 13 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune of New York City. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH GAINS Acarnst CANCER LISTED IN 
REPORT—FIFTY PERCENT OF PATIENTS CALLED 
CURABLE Now—Stupy SEEKS To Amp THE 
Rest 
“What Recent Research Progress Against 

Cancer?" 

That's the title of a comprehensive report 
published by the National Health Education 
Committee on cancer, the Nation's No. 2 
killer. 

In 1956, the report said, cancer claimed 
245,070 lives. One out of every six Ameri- 
cans killed that year died of cancer. In 
1957, about 570,000 new cases were found. 

Unless new treatments and cures are dis- 
covered, 26 million Americans now living 
will die of cancer. One out of every four of 
us will have some form of the disease during 
our lifetime. 

The committee has given the New York 
Herald Tribune permission to reprint large 
portions of its report today, which follow: 

“If the most modern methods of early 
diagnosis and curative treatment were avail- 
able to everyone, it is estimated that 50 per- 
cent of the patients with cancer would be 
alive and free of the disease 5 years after 
treatment. 

„Fully 50 percent of the cancer patients 
could not be cured by available methods. It 
is in this group that the most urgent at- 
tempts are being made to devise or discover 
chemicals which can control the growth of 
cancer or eliminate it completely. 

“The 5-year survival rate for cancer pa- 
tients has been rising. The Central Cancer 
Registry of Connecticut reported after re- 
viewing 75,000 patients that the survival 
rate increased during the 1947-51 period over 
the 1935-40 and 1941-46 periods.” 

MORE WOMEN ARE SURVIVING 

“The overall rate rose from 25 percent In 
1935-40 to 32 percent in 1947-51, This was 
striking in women, where the survival rate 
rose from 29 to 38 percent; in men it rose 
from 19 to 25 percent. 

“The difference between the estimated 33 
percent of cancer patients who are cured, 
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and the 50 percent who could be cured with 
early diagnosis and treatment, represents the 
needless death of some 42,000 Americans 
last year. 

“In 1957, 570,000 new cases of cancer were 
diagnosed. These will result in a cost of: 

“7, Eleven million patient-days in hos- 
pitals. 

“2. Three million, five hundred thousand 
man-years of work. 

“3. Fourteen billion dollars in lost goods 
and services. 

“The cost to the average patient will be: 

„1. Eight hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars—diagnosis and treatment. 

“2. Six man-years of lost work. 

“3. Twenty-four thousand dollars in lost 
income. 

In 1956 alone, cancer disabilities cost: 

„1. One hundred and thirteen thousand 
man-years lost in industry. . 

“2. Four hundred fifty-four million, three 
hundred seventy-three thousand dollars in 
lost earnings. 

“3. Fifty-five million, seven hundred and 
nine thousand dollars in income-tax revenue 
lost to the Federal Government on those 
earnings. i 

“The research described in the report was 
broken down into various groupings: cause 
and prevention, diagnosis, surgery, radiation 
and chemotherapy treatments, and im- 
munology. Important facts from each sec- 
tion are reprinted below.” 

CAUSE AND PREVENTION 


“Cancer among minority groups is being 

studied. An analysis of recorded mortality 
among Navaho Indians has confirmed the 
presumed low death rate from cancer, 
especially cancer of the breast, prostate and 
lung. 
“Among the Japanese, it has been found 
that as a cause of death, cancer of the 
breast, uterus, ovary, prostate and urinary 
organs is less Important than among whites 
or other nonwhites. The Japanese have 
high death rates for cancer of the esophagus 
and stomach, 

“The incidence of leukemia in the United 
States has increased sharply over the past 
25 years, an increase that does not appear to 
be explained entirely by improved methods 
of diagnosis. The increase may be related 
to the increased use of X-rays for diagnosis 
and treatment, and the increased radioac- 
tivity in our vernment. 

“In 1 recent study, patients treated with 
X-rays for a form of arthritis developed leu- 
kemia about 15 times as frequently as the 
control group (who were not Irradiated). 
The relationship of the dose level or irradla- 
tion and incidence of leukemia has been 
calculated and predictions made as to the 
percent rise in leukemia incidence with in- 
crease in environmental radioactivity (from 
fallout). 

Epidemiological studies among different 
social groups and in different parts of the 
world have shown that wives of circumcized 
males have a far lower incidence of cancer 
of the cervix of the uterus than those of un- 
circumcized males. Circumcision of males in 
infancy may be an extremely effective meth- 
od of preventing cervical cancer, one of the 
most common forms of cancer. 

“The American Cancer Society has com- 
pleted its report on death rates In relation to 
smoking habits of 187,783 men who were 
traced for an average of 44 months, The 
risk of developing lung cancer was at least 
10 times as great among cigarette smokers 25 
nonsmokers. 

“Smokers of two packs or more a day had 
an age standardized death rate for lung can- 
cer higher than the same rate in nonsmokers 
for all forms of cancer combined. Among 
smokers there was an increased mortality 
from cancers originating in the mouth, 
tongue, and pharynx; to a lesser but definite 
degree in the bladder, prostate, and kidney. 
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»The death rate due to coronary artery 
disease Increased directly with the number 
of cigarettes smoked, and smckers of 2 packs 
Or more a day had a death rate of 2.41 times 
that of nonsmokers.” z 

LIABILITY ro LUNG CANCER 

“The marked increase in deaths from lung 
Cancer led to the organization of a study 
group on smoking and health, sponsored by 
cancer and heart groups. It found that on a 
lifetime basis, 1 of every 10 men who smoke 
More than 2 packs of cigarettes a day will 
die of lung cancer. The comparable risk 
among nonsmokers is about 1 out of 275. 

“As a result of the study group's report and 
Other data, the United States Public Health 
Service issued the following statement: 

in the light of these studies, it is clear 
that there is an increasing and consistent 
body of evidence that excessive cigarette 
Smoking is one of the causative factors in 
lung cancer.“ 

"It has been demonstrated that condensed 
Cigarette tar obtained in a-manner simulat- 
ing human smoking habits will produce skin 
Cancer in mice. Dry cleaning of the tobacco 
leaf (with a chemical solvent) removes the 
Waxy coating which contains miost of the 
Substance which produces the cancer-causing 
chemical in tobacco smoke.” 


EFFECTS OF HEAVY SMOKING 


“Heavy smoking has been shown to greatly 
ase the risk of developing cancer of the 
Mouth and throat, Heavy cigar and pipe 
smoking appear to be more important in the 
Occurrence of these cancers than heavy 
Cigarette smoking. When smoking was com- 
bined with heavy drinking, the incidence of 
mouth and throat cancer was increased ap- 
Preciably, 

“Experiments simulating the conditions 
obtained during the combustion of gasoline 
demonstrate that some of the materials 
‘formed are capable of incrensing the in- 
Cidence of lung cancer and other forms of 
Cancer in mice. 

ell tree filtrates from the brains of some 
Patients who died of acute leukemia con- 

ed a substance which accelerated the de- 
Yelopment of leukemia in a strain of mouse, 
» which frequently develops leukemia 
later in life. The identification of this ac- 
ting factor may be a clue to the cause 
at leukemia in man,” 
CANCER DIAGNOSIS 


“The National Cancer Institute is setting 
up projects to develop the application of the 
ic test (Papanicolaou method) for the 

osis of cancer in other parts of the body, 
cularly the lung gastrointestinal tract, 

te, and bladder. By extensive applica- 

m of this technique it is hoped to detect 
cer earlier and thus increase the cure 


“The mass scteening of 108,000 women 
Yolunteers for cervix cancer by means of the 
“examination test found nearly 1,500 
tu mlelous cases, of which about 800 proved 
be malignant, 
“The diagnostic value of the abrasive 
kalloon technique in stomach cancer has 
n established. A balloon, covered by a 
net, is swallowed and then it ts inflated m 
€ stomach. The balloon is then deflated 
th withdrawn, and the cells adhering to 
e surface of the balloon are examined 
pically.” 
HIGH ACCURACY IN DIAGNOSIS 


“The test was misleadingly positive in only 
dne case of 485 patients without stomach 
cer who were examined. It was positive 
two-thirds of the patients with stomach 
fa: T, @ diagnostic accuracy comparing 

Yorably with that of X-ray examination of 
Stomach. By using both methods, a 
nostic accuracy of 88.7 percent was 


in 


* has been known that the concentration 
hydrochloric acid in the stomach is de- 
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creased greatly or absent in many patients 
with cancer of the stomach, and that this 
decrease may be present years before the 
development of this type of cancer. 

“A simple, safe, and reliable test has now 
been developed to replace the previously 
troublesome and laborious procedure to de- 
termine stomach acidity. An azure dye is 
given by mouth and the amount of dye ab- 
sorbed and appearing in the urine is a meas- 
ure cf the degree of stomach acidity. 

“The blood has been found to contain cer- 
tain enzymes, previously known to be pres- 
ent only in tissues, which can serve as 
excellent indicators of the growth of cancer 
in various areas of the body, and the effects 
of treatment in stopping its growth. 

“One enzyme found if the blood is ele- 
vated frequently in patients in whom cancer 
has spread to the liver. Measurement of this 
substance has proved to be a useful method 
of distinguishing liver damage due to cancer 
from many other types of liver injury. 

“The measurement. of a certain type of 
acid in the urine has been found to be a 
simple method for diagnosing a malignant 
cancer of the Intestinal tract. 

“After diagnosis of the disease, the next 
step is treatment. There are three major 
methods of treatment: Surgery, in which the 
diseased arens are simply cut out; radiation, 
in which the diseased areas are destroyed 
by X-rays and other radiation; and chemo- 
therapy, in which chemicals are injected 
into the patient to stop the spread of the 
disease,” 

SURGERY 


“Numerous attempts are being made to 
develop methods for the replacement of a 
damaged organ in one individual with a nor- 
mal one from another. The barrier to suc- 
cess is the inherent immunological defenses 
that exist in the body against foreign tissues. 
By the use of total body irradiation or large 
doses of cortisone, some progress has been 
made in animals. Tissue transplantation is 
possible between identical twins. 

“If the obstacle to organ transplantation 
were overcome it would be possible to de- 


velop a storehouse of spare parts which could 


be used as needed to replace deficient or 
damaged organs. If a vital organ invaded 
by cancer could be removed and replaced, it 


would mean a major extension in the cura- 


tive operations possible in cancer. 

“There is ‘considerable evidence that dur- 
ing the surgical removal of a localized cancer, 
cancer cells may be spread locally and forced 
into the blood vessels or lymphatic system. 
These scattered cells may set up secondary 
growths, and thus obyiate the successful re- 
moval of the local tumor. 

“On the basis of animal studies it has been 
proposed to treat patients immediately after 
surgery with injections of nitrogen mustard 
or one of its chemical relatives, which may 
destroy any scattered cells before they be- 
come firmly established,” 


BONE MARROW TECHNIQUE 


“Cancer cells may spread via the blood 
stream to involve the bone marrow. By 
removal of plugs of bone marrow from pa- 
tlerits with apparently localized cancer, it is 
possible to determine whether the cancer has 
already spread beyond the point of cure. 
This technique, which is relatively simple, 
can prevent unnecessary surgical procedures, 

“About 50 percent of all women with ad- 
vanced cencer of the breast, which has spread 
to other areas of the body and cannot be 
removal surgically, are benefited temporarily 
by the removal or addition of certain hor- 
mones, Among the treatments presently 
available are the withdrawal of the sources 
of the natural hormones by the surgical re- 
moval of the ovaries, the adrenal glands, or 
the pituitary gland, or by the administra- 
tion of hormones, such as the female sex 
hormones, the male sex hormones, or corti- 
sone. 
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“Surgical treatment of neuroblastoma, ons 
of the most common malignant solid tumors 
of childhood, has given an apparent cure 
rate of 36,6 percent. 

“Early diagnosis, however, is important. 
The average age of the patients who survived 
was 4 months at the time of diagnosis; 
whereas those patients who did not survive 
were on the average 34 months of age when 
diagnosis was first made.“ 

RADIATION THERAPY 


“A midget accelerator, a small reproduction 
of a billion-yolt linear electron accelerator, 
is now being used in the treatment of cancer, 
The high-energy X-ray beam produced by 
the apparatus can be adjusted to a pinpoint 
or to a spread of 400 square inches, and 80 
percent of its output can penetrate to the 
body's deepest point. Yet, the rays are less 
dameging to intervening tissues than the 
standard softer X-rays. 

Supervoltage radiation therapy, which has 
become more widely available in the past 
3 years, has given in some instances results 
superior to those obtained with lower voltage 
X-ray therapy. In some patients with cancer 
in the head and neck region, there was greater 
incidence of regression of tumor than with 
conyentional machine,” 


TREATMENT PROMISING 


“Since 1955, at the Oak Ridge Institute 
for Nuclear Studies, patients with cancer 
have been treated with a large course of 
radioactive cesium-137, which delivers deep 
X-rays similar to the cobalt-60 bomb. The 
cesium isotope, when produced in quantity, 
will have an economic advantage over the 
radioactive cobalt. 

“More than 250 patients whose tumors 
were not amenable to surgical excision have 
been treated with small sources of radio- 
active iridium-192, These sources can be 
sewn temporarily into tumors with nylon 
ribbon, and removed when a precalculated 
dose or irradition has been delivered; or they 
may be permanently implanted, through fine 
needles, so that they constantly bathe a can- 
cer with radiation for approximately 1 year. 

“Radioactive phosphorus-32, because of 
its effect on the bone marrow, is now the 
treatment of choice for polycythemia vera, 
one of the group of neoplastic diseases of 
the bone marrow. Patients so treated have 
a median survival of 14 years from the ap- 
parent onset of the disease, a survival time 
about twice that preyiously reported. 

“Advances are being made in the search 
for ways to combat lethal irradiation in- 
juries. Mice exposed to midlethal doses of 
radiation are protected from death by injec- 
tion of bone marrow only if the bone mar- 
row of mice is used. At higher radiation 
doses, the host's bloodforming elements are 
destroyed, and then bone marrow from an- 
other species, such as the rat, may be used.” 

CHEMOTHERAPY 


"In 1955, the Cancer Chemotherapy Na- 
tional Service Center was set up on the 
grounds of the National Institutes of Health 
in Bethesda, Md., to press the search for 
effective chemotherapeutic agents. The 
center is staffed by the National Cancer 
Institute, the American Cancer Society, 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer 
Research, Veterans“ Administration, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Eighteen cooperative clinical study groups 
representing over 165 hospitals throughout 
the country have been organized by the 
service. Thirty-one steroid compounds and 
fourteen other synthetic substances are now 
under study.” 3 

SEARCH FOR USEFUL DRUGS 

“In a large screening program operated un- 
der contract to the Cancer Chemotherapy 
National Service Center, 42,052 synthetic 
chemicals and antibiotic culture filtrates - 
have been received for screening. Of 10,500 
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synthetics which have been screened against 
3 animal tumors, 126 are of interest for fur- 
ther study. Of the 21,362 antibiotic culture 
filtrates screened, 113 are of interest. It is 
expected that after screening in additional 
enimal tumors and toxicity tests, at least 20 
will be given clinical trial. 

“The intensive search for chemical agents 
of value against cancer has led to several 
classes of drugs which have some temporary 
growth-restraining action on some types of 
cancer in man. The compounds of practical 
usefulness may be classified as follows: 

“1, Polyfunctional alkylating agents. 
These drugs are related in action to the 
nitrogen mustards. They all appear to have 
the same range of therapeutic activity 
against human cancer, but in some situations 
one type may be preferable. Although more 
than 40 compounds of this type have been 
tested in man, the most widely used prepa- 
ration are nitrogen mustard, chlorambucil. 
TEM, ThioTEPA and busulfan (Myleran).” 

HAVE SEPARATE EFFECTS 


“2. Antimetabolites. The several -cate- 
gories of antimetabolities, the antifolics 
(Amethopterin), the purine analogous (6- 
mercaptopurine) and the glutamine antag- 
onists (azaserine), each have a distinctive 
mechanism of action and one type may 
work when the other is no longer effective. 

“3. Sex hormones. These include the fe- 
male (estrogens) and male (androgens) 
hormones, and the adrenal steriods (corti- 
sone). 

“4, Miscellaneous compounds. These in- 
clude the actinomysins, colchicine, and 
urethane and other drugs that do not fit 
into an established category. 

“The first temporary effective treatment 
of acute leukemia with an antimetabolite 
(a chemical that interrupts the metabolism 
process) was; reported 10 years ago. Since 
then other chemicals have been discovered, 
such as the adrenal steroids, cortisone, pred- 
nison, etc.” 

LEUKEMIA IN CHILDREN 


“The 50-percent survival time of acute 
leukemia in children has been increased 
from the use of these drugs from about 4 
months to 14 months. One child has lived 
under treatment for more than 8 years, 

“Acute leukemia in adults is far more 
refractory to treatment than the same dis- 
ease in children. This situation has shown 
some improvement in recent studies. The 
administration of large doses of prednisone 
or prednisolone, derivates of cortisone, to 
18 cases of acute leukemia resulted in clear- 
cut, complete but temporary remissions in 
5 adults and partial remissions in 6 adults 
and children. 

“Another chemical, 6-chloropurine, has 
produced temporary remissions in 20 to 30 
percent of adults with acute leukemia; pa- 
tients who respond and then become resist- 
ant to 6-chloropurine may respond to ame- 
thopterin.” 

ANTIBIOTICS AND TUMORS 

“The isolation and synthesis of two re- 
lated antibiotics  (bacterla-killing drugs), 
which are highly potent against a number 
of experimental animal tumors, have pro- 
vided encouragement for the pos- 
sibilities of disco other useful anti- 
tumor substances in antibiotic screening 
programs. 

“Promising results have been obtained 
from the use of a new drug, 6-azauracil, for 
the treatment of acute leukemia and cancer 
of the gastrointestinal tract, lung, oral 
cavity (mouth) and breast. 

“A malignant tumor arising in the pla- 
centa during or after pregnancy, called 
choriocarcinoma, metastizsizes readily and 
has been resistant to treatment in the great 
majority of cases. Recent studies have 
clearly shown that suppression of this tumor 
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and disappearance of secondary lesions can 
be produced by treatment with methotrex- 
ate. Some patients are now alive and ap- 
parently free of disease for more than 2 
years.” 

TREAT OVARIAN CANCER 

“TEM and ThioTEPA, chemical relatives 
of nitrogen mustard, have produced sub- 
stantial but temporary improvement in 40 
percent of the treated patients with ad- 
vanced cancer of the ovary. - 

“The cure rate of retinoblastomas, a ma- 
lignant eye tumor of the retina in children, 
has been improved by the use of TEM in 
combination with X-rays. 

“The brain and spinal cord may often be 
inaccessible to drugs because of a barrier 
which blocks their secretion or diffusion 
into the cerebrospinal fluids. Five children 
with neurological symptoms due to the ex- 
tension of acute leukemia or lumphosar- 
coma into the nervous system improved 
markedly when the antimetabolite, metho- 
trexate, was injected into the spinal cord. 
The relief lasted about 6 weeks.” 

IMMUNOLOGY 


“Immunology, in which attempts are made 
to find a possible vaccine against some can- 
cers, has made some productive discoveries,” 


VACCINATIONS AGAINST CANCER 


“The first successful vaccinations against 
cancer in mammals haye been performed, 
The virus which-causes a leukemia-like di- 
sease when injected into adult mice was in- 
oculated into rabbits and produced anti- 
bodies (disease-killing substances) in their 
blood. When this antibody was mixed with 
the virus before injection into mice, the 
virus was neutralized and the disease pre- 
vented. 

“In susceptible mice vaccinated with a 
vaccine prepared from a filtrate of leukemic 
tissue, 80 percent were immune to infection 
with the leukemia virus. 

“In a study of cancer immunity, labora- 
tory rats were injected with human cancer 
tissue. Subsequently, blood and tissue sam- 
pies taken from these rats were mixed with 
fresh human cancer tissue and implanted 
into a second group of rats pretreated with 
cortisone and/or X-ray. The human cancer 
failed to grow, and the investigators con- 
cluded that the cancer had been killed by 
cancer poisons manufactured in the bodies 
of the first group of rats. 

“Cancer patients with advanced disease 
have an impaired ability to reject promptly 
transplanted cells from other individuals. 
When cancer cells were injected into cancer 
patients, they former a tumor, in contrast 
to a normal persons whp rejected the cells.” 


PROTEIN FACTOR LOW 


“Porperdin, a protein defense factor in 
blood, was found to be abnormally low in 
patients and in mice with advanced concer, 
and when a properdin deficiency in mice is 
produced, they become unusually susceptible 
to transplantable cancers." 

RATES OF REPORTED CURES IN VARIOUS CANCER 
TYPES 

“About 33 percent of today's cancer pa- 
tients are being cured. This means that 
they are apparently free of the disease 5 
years after treatment begins. The estimated 
cure rate for the various types of cancer 
are given in the committee report as fol- 
lows: 


Site Percent cured 

Relatively favorable: ajter 5 years 

( AAA 

1 ͤ—— nS cea 

Larynx 

Uterus (womb) 

AD 40-50 

Breath ac ines adan St] 

Cervix (uterus — 30-40 


Colon (intestine) and rectum 30-35 


July 14 


Site Percent cured 
Less favorable: after 5 years 
Kidney and bladder ieee teeing or 20-35 


Unfavorable: 
Bile passages and live 1 
Pancreas cts OERA EE ABERE E 1 
Hodgkin's disease „% 1 
TAUKeInIRE US Sas 1 


Senator Richard B. Russell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN TIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Senator Ricuarp B, RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, is admired, loved, and respected 
by millions throughout the United 
States. The following editorial appeared 
in one of the South's outstanding news- 
papers, the Anderson (S. C.) Independ- 
ent: 

{From the Anderson (S. C.) Independent of 
July 1, 1958) 
SENATOR RUSSELL, OF GEORGIA: Most POPULAR 
MAN IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


The New York Herald Tribune, once edited 
by the great Horace Greeley, and the James 
Gordon Bennetts, among others, is a forth- 
right Republican newspaper that leaves no 
doubt in anyone's mind where it stands. 

But its policy did not prevent it from 
paying tribute to what it terms the most 
popular man in the United States Senate, 
Ricnarn Brevaro Russ, of Winder, Ga,, 
and a Democrat, naturally. 

“Tall, mild-mannered and a gentlemanly 
debater, Senator Russert is said to have 
more friends in both parties in the Senate 
than any other man,” the Herald Tribune 
says, “Those who sharply disagree with him 
on civil rights often hold him in high regard 
as a person. He is a bachelor, a Methodist. 
and still likes to go barefoot as he did as # 
boy.” 

Thus concludes the word picture of this 
man who is one of the most influential men 
in the Senate in years. Senator RUSSELL 18 
one who commands respect for his integrity, 
his intellect, his dominant leadership, and 
his strong convictions. 

“He is a critic of the Ku Klux Klan 
mentality,” the New York paper says. “But 
on the other hand, makes it clear he wants 
no Federal intervention to change the social 
order of the South.” 

His lifelong stand on civil rights for all 
the people received a test when Senator 
Russe.t remained loyal to the national party 
in 1948. Mr. Truman, running for his first 
elective term as president, was mighty broed 
in his views, as everyone knew. But the 
tall Georgian was loyal to the Democratic 
Party and did not consort with the so-called 
States Righters, who, he believed were only 
aiding the GOP and dgomed to defeat and 
later oblivion. 

The paper points out in this essay on one 
of our outstanding Americans that Senator 
RUSSELL comes by his important position 
sort of naturally. His father was chief jus- 
tice of Georgia. RicHaro RUSSELL, after get- 
ting his law degree from the University 
Georgia in Athens back in 1919, entered the 
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Navy for a brief spell, entered private law 
practice, then was elected county attorney, 
and after that a member of the Georgia Leg- 
islature. 

Ten years in the legislature, the last 4 
being spent as speaker, led him to the gov- 
ernor's mansion in 1931. At 33, Mr, RUSSELL 
was the youngest governor in the State's 
history. He proved his ability by saving 
Money for the taxpayers. He cut his own 
Salary during those lowest years of the great 
depression and reduced 102 bureaus and de- 
Partments to 17. 

Back in 1933, Mr. Russe. became a junior 
Senator to the late Walter F. George, also a 
noted Georgian with a distinguished rec- 
ord of public service. He has been reelected 
ever since. In fact, he hasn't lost an elec- 
tion since he first started running for office 
back in 1921. 

Senator RusseELL resorts to no breast-beat- 
ing or table thumping to put his ideas 
across. He is no seeker of the sensational, 
No distracter of an opponent's record, no 
Mame caller. He gets the facts, presents 
them logically and authoritatively, and wins 
his point usually. His intellect, his knowl- 
edge, his command of parliamentary prin- 
ciples and tactical maneuvers in Senate leg- 
islation, his unfailing courtesy and kindness 
haye put him in the forefront of this gen- 
eration’s statesmen. 

It is comforting for those of us who be- 
Ueve that the white race in the South also 
has its rights to know that Senator RUSSELL 
stands firm on his convictions that the Su- 
Preme Court’s reversal of its former ruling 
60 years ago on what the Constitution holds 
for all of us should not change the pattern 
Of civilization in this favored region. 


Usurpation of Power by the Supreme 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is high time that Congress take action 
to curb the power of the Supreme Court. 
Time and time again, the Supreme 
Court has usurped the powers of the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government and has proceeded in di- 
Tections contrary to the will of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Recently the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanp] pre- 
Sented to this body a statistical table 
Showing the number of times individual 
Supreme Court Justices have lined up 
with the Communist side in cases pre- 
Sented to the Court. The record is an 

one. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD an editorial from the July 12 edition 
Of the Daily News of New York City 
entitled “Warren Court Rebuked, 295 
to 46.“ which discusses this point in a 
Striking way. í 

There being no objection; the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Warren Court Resvxen, 295 ro 46 

A couple of years ago, the Sarl Warren 
Supreme Court severely limited the power of 


— 


— 
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United States Government department heads 
to bounce employees as security risks, 

Such persons can be heaved, said the War- 
ren court, only out of sensitive jobs—and 
too bad about the fact that the Janitor in a 
Government agency can be the most danger- 
ous man on the payroll as regards aiding 
spies. 

Day before yesterday, the House took note 
of this danger. By the overwhelming vote of 
295 to 46, it passed a bill to reverse the 
Warren court and reempower Government 
department heads to fire any subordinate 
from any job on security grounds. A slightly 
less drastic rebuke to the Warren court 
passed the Senate last year. 

Further, the House next week is to con- 
sider a bill to reverse the Warren court with 
reference to the Steve Nelson case—in which 
this tribunal kicked over 42 States’ anti- 
sedition laws and ruled that only the Federal 
Government can prosecute persons plotting 
its violent overthrow. 

The Warren court has been asking for years 
for such counterpunches from Congress, and 
now it is getting them. 

We think it is high time, too. Senator 
James O. EASTLAND, Democrat of Mississippi, 
has just drawn up what he calls a table of 
batting averages of the nine Warren court 
justices in cases where the interests of Com- 
munists were involved. 

Senator EASTLAND finds that Associate Jus- 
tice Hugo Black is the champion pro-Red 
jurist, haying lined up on the Communist 
side in 71 cases. Justice William O. Douglas 
is runnerup to Black, with 66 pro-Commie 
and three anti-Commie holdings, 


LINE FORMS ON THE LEFT 


The other justices’ records: William J. 
Brennan, 18 pro-Red, 2 anti-Red; Harold H. 
Burton, 32 pro, 37 anti; Tom Clark, 18 pro, 
33 anti (making him the big bench's cham- 
pion anti-Red); Felix Frankfurter, 56 pro, 16 
anti; John M. Harlan, 20 pro, 14 anti; Chief 
Justice Warren, 36 pro, 3 anti; Charles E. 
Whittaker, 4 pro, 7 anti. 

From this table of batting averages, Sen- 
ator EasTLAND concludes that the Warren 
court “is moving step by step, decision by 
decision, toward establishment of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in the United States as a 
legal political entity, with just as much right 
to exist and operate as any political party 
composed of patriotic American citizens.” 

Congress can't crack down on Warren and 
company too hard or too fast to suit us, and, 
we're convinced, tens of millions of other 
Americans. 


The Mallory Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, a story appearing in the 
Washington Star Sunday morning en- 
titled “Mallory Rule Benefits 16 Ad- 
mitted Criminals” points up most 
dramatically the urgent need of con- 
gressional action to correct the damage 
done by the Supreme Court in its recent 
Mallory decision. 

The reporter, Miriam Ottenberg, has 
done a fine job in research for this story 
and I suggest it as reading material for 
everyone concerned with the significance 
of the Supreme Court's action. 


I hope Congress will complete action 
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on the so-called Mallory legislation this 
session and I am pleased that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'Manoney], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee working on this legislation, has 
announced hearings on the bills will be 
held this week, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article to which I have referred be 
printed in the Appen of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: š 8 

MaLLORY RULE BENEFITS 16 ADMITTED 

CRIMINALS 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Sixteen criminals, including 3 murderers, 
haye confessed and then been allowed to 
plead guilty to lesser crimes during the last 
6 months because of the Mallory decision, a 
Star survey showed yesterday. 

In addition to these 16, the survey also 
disclosed, 7 have gotten off scott free despite 
their confessions. Among those now free 
is 1 who, police said, has admitted to setting 
100 fires. 

Under the Supreme Court's Mallory de- 
cision of June 1957, a confession was barred 
from the evidence because of a 71-hour 
delay between arrest of a rape suspect and 
police efforts to locate a committing magis- 
trate. 

Since then, several district court Judges 
here have interpreted the decision as barring 
confessions if there is any delay—even half 
an hour—in getting a suspect arraigned, 

REMEDIAL LAW SOUGHT 


In an effort to clarify the decision, the 
House has passed a bill to provide that 
delay alone would not rule out an other- 
wise admissible confession, 

Chairman O'Manonry of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee working on Mallory 
legislation said yesterday he will hold hear- 
ings this week on the House-passed bill. 

United States Attorney Oliver Gasch, com- 
menting on the series of pleas to lesset 
crimes and the accompanying shorter sen- 
tences, said: 

“T have accepted the lesser pleas because, 
under the restrictions enforced by the Mal- 
lory decision, I felt there was no prospect 
of going ahead with the orlginal charge and 
I did not want these criminals to walk out 
as freemen as they have done in recent cases. 

“In the great majority of cases brought to 
us by police, we do not rely on confessions 
but in certain serious cases, we do have to 
rely in material part on these statements 
because serious crimes are rarely committed 
in the presence of witnesses. In these cases, 
we have had to accept lesser pleas.” 

ASSAULTERS BENEFIT 

Among those who had confessed and were 
later allowed to plead to only a few of many 
admitted crimes or to a lesser offense were 
a young pursesnatcher who invariably 
knocked down and injured his women vic- 
tims; a gang of housebreakers who had ad- 
mitted to 18 cases; a pair of robbers who 
pistol whipped their victims and a man who 
broke into a woman's home and assaulted 
her. 

In more than one case, according to court 
records, the plea to a lesser offense was ac- 
cepted after the presiding judge at a bench 
conference indicated he would exclude the 
confession. 

These three murder cases have resulted in 
pleas of manslaughter since January: 

Thomas D. Hutzel was arrested at the scene 
of a fatal stabbing in a downtown hotel at 
2 a. m. Police said he stated at the scene 
that he had killed in self-defense because 
the victim made unnatural sex advances. 
Some 6 hours later, according to police and 
prosecutors, Hutzel signed a statement that 
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he had planned to rob a pervert and had met 
the victim for that purpose. 

He was indicted for first degree murder. 
Mr. Gasch said the written statement would 
have been barred from the trial. If the case 
had gone to trial, he said, the only state- 
ment the jury would have heard would have 
been the defendant's justification of murder. 
Therefore, Mr. Gasch said, he settied for a 
plea of manslaughter. 


James E. Poore also was indicted for frst- 
degree murder. Poore was accused of fa- 
tally knifing a woman, stuffing her body 
under the bed, turning the mattress to con- 
ceal the blood, and disappearing. A month 
after the murder, Poore was arrested with 
others in a housebreaking. Folice said he 
gave an assumed name at the time of his 
arrest, 

The next day, a Sunday, a fingerprint man 
noticed the housebreaker's and accused mur- 
derer’s fingerprints were the same. Police 
said he was then questioned and signed a 
statement admitting the murder. 

By that time, however, he had been in 
custody over the whole weekend and the 
statement obviously would be barred at his 
trial. Although at the time of the murder, 
he was on conditional release after serving 
time for homicide, he was allowed to plead 
guilty this time to manslaughter, 

DELAY TO SOBER UP 


Pauline T. Reid was indicted for second- 
«degree murder, At the time of her arrest, 
Police said, she made an oral statement to 
the arresting officer but because she was in- 
toxicated, it was decided to postpone fur- 
ther questioning until she was sober. The 
morning after her arrest, police said, she 
gave a signed statement on the fatal stab- 
bing. 

She went to trial but the written state- 
ment was withheld because of the Mallory 
rule. The trial ended in a hung jury. The 
prosecutor, believing that the jury had been 
influenced by the fact that the only state- 
ment they had heard came from a woman 
under the influence of liquor, recommended 
against retrying the case. Mr. Gasch ap- 
proved a plea to manslaughter, 

OTHER CASES ` 

These other pleas to lesser or fewer crimes 
have been accepted since January directly 
because of the Mallory decision, according 
to records of the prosecutors: 

A man indicted on carnal knowledge and 
incest charges pleaded guilty to simple as- 
sault. 

A church trustee indicted for forgery in 
connection with two church checks pleaded 
guilty to two misdemeanor counts of false 
pretences. 

A man indicted for housebreaking and 
simple assault was allowed to plead guilty 
to the misdemeanor of unlawful entry. 

Two men, accused by police of 3 holdups 
in which victims were pistol-whipped, had 
1 of the 3 charges ignored by the grand jury 
because of the Mallory decision; and then 
each was allowed to plead guilty to 1 of the 
2 robbery counts on which they were in- 
dicted. 

Two men indicted for housebreaking and 
larceny were allowed to plead guilty to grand 
larceny alone. 

LENIENCY IN HOUSEBREAKING 

Three men who, police said, admitted to 
18 cases of housebreaking were indicted on 
13 counts of housebreaking and grand 
larceny but the 2 whose cases have been 
disposed of were allowed to plead guilty to 
only 3 counts. 

A youth indicted for 5 purse-snatchings, in 
4 of which the victim required medical 
treatment, was allowed to plead guilty to 3. 

Two men indicted on charges of assault 
with intent to commit robbery and assault 
with a dangerous weipon were allowed to 
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plead to lesser crimes. One pleaded guilty 
of simple assault and the other pleaded 
guilty of attempted robbery. 

A man charged in 2 cases with house- 
breaking and larceny was allowed to plead 
guilty to 2 cases of unlawful entry. 

CONFESSION USE REFUSED 


During the same 6-month period, 4 men 
who went to trial were found not guilty after 
the judged refused to allow the confession 
to be used against them. 

A man charged with arson who had been 
allowed to change his guilty plea by a court- 
of-appeals decision could not be tried again 
because his case rested on his confession. 

Two men—one accused of housebreaking 
and assault with intent to rape, the other 
accused of housebreaking and larceny—had 
their cases ignored by the grand jury after 
the prosecutor advised the grand jurors that 
the defendants’ confessions could not be 
admitted at their trials under the Mallory 
decision. 

In another case, the prosecutor com- 
mended police for recovering $1,500 worth 
of stolen furs but refused to file papers 
against the admitted thief because of a 12- 
hour delay between arrest and arraignment. 
Police had used the delay to recover the 
furs. 


Hon. Thomas M. Pelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Bremer- 
ton (Wash.) Sun, on June 30, 1958, in 
praise of our distinguished colleague, 
Hon. THomas M. PELLY. 
is in the nature of a farewell tribute 
from a section of his district which Tom 
PELLY will no longer represent due to a 
change in congressional district lines. 
The newspaper accurately appraises Tom 
PELLY as “an exemplary public servant,” 
and as a “high-minded ethical man,” an 
estimate with which I am sure all of his 
colleagues in Congress agree heartily. 
He is cne who in his brief career here 
has made notable progress and through 
his many friends has been able to give 
great service to his district and State. 

The editorial follows: 

HONORABLE MR. PELLY 


The Sun, perforce, must gradually swing 
its attention away from this area's present 
Congressman, THoMas M. PELLY, in anticipa- 
tion of the time, next January, when—be- 
cause of some gerrymandering—he no longer 
will represent any portion of Kitsap County 
except his own home province of Bainbridge 
Island. The Sun and its mainland readers 
must begin to pay more attention to the new 
Congressman who will represent this area 
and the south Seattle area. 

But before we bid farewell to Congressman 
Petty it might be well to note, once more, 
what an exemplary public servant he is. 
Particularly, we might take note of the most 
recent evidence of his high moral character. 

Several days before the Sherman Adams 
case broke in full force, Mr. PELLY was on his 
feet in the Congress in support of an amend- 
ment which would have prevented himself 
and all other Congressmen from accepting 
free or reduced rates from the shipping lines 
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which will acquire two super passenger liners 
about to be built by the Federal Government. 

“All this points up the need of legislation 
to set an overall standard of ethics for of- 
ficlals and employees of both branches of 
Government,” PELLY argued. “There is no 
standard of conduct governing public serv- 
ice. And until public opinion forces action 
to eliminate conflicts of interest, favoritism, 
influence peddling and other improper and 
unethical practices by those in Government 
service, bills such as mine, to establish such 
a code of ethics, will languish in commit- 
tee pigeon holes and only token gestures and 
lip service will be offered to appease public 
indignation.” 

Tt will be with extreme regret that main- 
land Kitsap County bids farewell to Con- 
gressman PELLY. He is a high-minded ethical 
man, one of a group which, alas, does not 
have nearly enough members. 


Secretary Flemming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
express My warm approval of the Sen- 
ate’s action last Wednesday when it 
unanimously approved Dr. Arthur S- 
Flemming as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

I am delighted to see such a capable 
administrator as Dr. Flemming take this 
Cabinet post. His career in Government 
and education is now culminating into 
service combining these two abilities. 

Dr. Flemming, an Ohioan, will assume 
his position with another distinguished 
Ohio Cabinet member Neil H. McElroy; 
Secretary of Defense. As an Ohioan 
myself, I take great pride in welcoming 
Dr. Flemming to this newest department 
in our Federal Government, that of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For 
these reasons, I include the following 
editorial from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of July 10, 1958: 

SECRETARY FLEMMING 

Just as it should, the Senate yesterday 
unanimously approved Dr. Arthur Sherwood 
Flemming to be the third secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

The Ohioan, who has been president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University and an able ap- 
pointee in Federal positions, will suc 
Marion Folsom, who In asking retirement for 
reasons of health sald he would leave the 
Cabinet by August 1. 

The HEW secretary post, created ‘in 1953, 
has been a difficult one. Mrs. Oveta CulP 
Hobby, the first occupant, became deeply in- 
volved in the schoolroom shortage numbers 
game (almost every time an estimate of the 
shortage was made the number 
changed) as efforts were made to obtain 
Federal appropriations to underwrite school 
construction costs. — 

Folsom, taking over in 1955, inherited that 
legacy, finally shedding it in this session 
Congress, when his accent on Federal aid Was 
switched to scholarships as a result of space 
satellite excitement. 

Dr. Flemming will bring to his new duties 
a good combination of experience in educe” 
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tion and in government, Before he became 
president of Ohio Wesleyan in 1948, he had 
built a considerable reputation as a trouble 
shooter in important governmental agencies 
and as an expert on Federal organization; he 
has added to that reputation since in even 
More important posts. He can be looked to 
for a practical and understanding approach 
in this, his most challenging assignment. 

This makes the third Ohioan President 
Eisenhower has appointed to his 10-member 
Cabinet, the others being former Treasury 
Secretary George Humphrey, of Cleveland, 
now resigned, and Defense Secretary MCEI- 
roy. We may seem prejudiced, but we think 
the President has shown excellent Judgment 
in thus recognizing Ohio ability. 


Are Food Prices Too High? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; July 14, 1958 z 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr, Speaker, in 
terms of absolute statistics, it would ap- 
bear that the farmer never had it so 
good and the consumer never so bad. 
However, an examination of the relative 
Statistics enables us to make a more ac- 
Curate appraisal of the economic posi- 
tions of each of these important prin- 
cipals in our society. 

Pertinent to this observation, I am in- 
Serting in the Recorp the following news 
article by a popular farm writer; 

Arr Foon Prices Too HIGH? 
(By Clinton Davidson) — 

The housewife who complains that she is 
Paying for Government subsidies to farmers 
twice—once in higher food costs and again 
in higher taxes—sincerely belleyes that she 
is getting gyped. 

She hears and reads about high farm price 
Supports, about the Government buying 
billions of dollars of food to be stored or 
given away abroad, about paying farmers 
Not to produce, and she reasons that this is 
the cause of high food prices. 

Newspapers and the radio report that Con- 
Gress has just appropriated another $5 bil- 
lion to finance farm programs for another 
Year, and that adds to the tax bill. It all 
looks as simple as 2 plus 2 equaling 4, but 
It isn't. 

Itis true that food costs are at an alltime 
record high, when measured in dollars and 
Cents. There are two principal reasons for 
that. First, more and more foods are sold 
Precooked or premixed. Second, labor costs 
Connected with processing and selling foods 
are higher. 

FARMERS SELL FOR LESS 

Although retail food costs have gone up 
15 percent since 1952, prices paid to farmers 

ve gone down by about the same percent- 
Age, Processing and distribution—both 
Costs after the product Jeayes the farm— 
have gone up rapidly and are responsible for 
All of the increase in food prices. 

producers get only 39 cents out of 
sach dollar spent by the housewife for the 
Average family food. The cost of distribu- 
tion increased from 47 cents in 1950 to 61 
Cents last year. 
In 1947 the average family of four spent 
11 for food, of which farmers received 
and 8444 was marketing costs. Last 
peer the same amount of food cost $1,079, 
ft which farmers received only $400 and 
Marketing costs amounted to $607. 
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The average factory worker last year could 
feed his family on one-third fewer hours of 
work than he could in 1947. The Labor De- 
partment reports that average hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers increased by 67 per- 
cent during the 10-year period, 


FOOD PURCHASING POWER UP 


Figures supplied us by the Labor and 
Agriculture Departments show that the 
average factory employee worked 30 minutes 
in 1947 to ¢arn enough to buy 1 pound of 
choice steak; but only 18 minutes in 1957, 

It took 10 minutes work in 1947 to buy a 
quart of milk, but only 6t% minutes in 1957; 
32 minutes to buy a dozen eggs in 1947 and 
19 minutes in 1957; 27 minutes to buy a 
10-pound bag of potatoes in 1947, but only 15 
minutes in 1957. 

Foods that come from price-supported 
commodities haye increased less than those 
for which there are no supports. Beef, 
pork, and egg prices are not supported, 

Farmers’ costs of operation have increased 
by approximately 20 percent in the past 6 
years, at a time when their net income was 
going down by about 30 percent. The per 
capita income of farmers last year was $993, 
but the nonfarm per capital Income was 
$2,045, 


Citizen of Hawaii Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAIIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii's Americans of many ancestries 
are making increasingly valuable contri- 
butions in an ever-widening field of 
activities affecting our lives today and 
in the future. I include for printing in 
the Recorp an article from the Cleve- 
land Health Museum concerning Mr. 
Christian S. Nakama, winner of the cov- 
eted 1958 Lester Taylor Scholarship. 

Mr. Nakama was born and reared in 
Hawaii and is a former member of the 
442nd Regimental Infantry Combat 
Team-of which I am proud to have been 
a charter honorary member. 

TAYLOR SCHOLAR BEGINS STUDY 

Winner of the 1958 Lester Taylor schol- 
arship of the Health Museum’s Women's 
Committee is Christian S. Nakama. He ar- 
rived at the museum June 16 to begin his 
z-month training period in using visual 
methods of health education, Mg 

Mr. Nakama came to Cleveland from Har- 
yard University where he has been attend- 
ing the school of public health, He re- 
ceived his master of science degree there in 
1952. 

For 5 years Mr. Nakama was chief of the 
sanitation division of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. One of his major proj- 
ects was setting up a training program, 
stressing visual aids, for Micronesian sani- 
tartums at Ponape, East Caroline Islands, in 
1956. 

Mr. Nakama has also worked for the Cali- 
fornia Public Health Department and the 
Tuberculosis and Health Association of 
Hawaii. He received his bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of Hawail and 
a master of arts degree from Loyola Uni- 
versity in Chicago. 

Mr. Nakama is the third Lester Taylor 
scholarship winner. Miss Ruth Deering in- 
terned at the museum from October to De- 
cember of 1955 and Miss Carrie Miller stud- 
ied exhibit techniques in December of 1957. 
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The Small Cotton Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, of 
all the many serious farm problems in 
the United States today, none is more 
serious than the problem of the small 
cotton farmer in the Southeast. His 
acreage and production have declined 
while his costs have increased, It is an 
extremely perplexing problem and one 
with no ready solution. In the July 8 
edition of the State of Columbia, S. C., 
there appears an able editorial entitled 
“Needed Cotton Bills,” in which the dis- 
tinguished editor of the State, the Hon- 
orable S. L. Latimer, Jr., discusses two 
of the proposed measures for the allevia- 
tion of cotton problems which have been 
presented to the Senate for considera- 
tion. 

The State has a long record of service 
to the cotton-growing State of South 
Carolina and its editorials on subjects 
relating to cotton are always worthy of 
close attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED COTTON BI 

The cotton industry is at a critical junc- 
ture but we believe fayorable action by the 
Congress on two measures now being con- 
sidered would do much to form the base for 
an expanding cotton economy rather than 
a contracting one. 

Senate bill 4071 which will come on the 
floor of the Senate within the next few days 
is not a perfect solution to cotton’s prob- 
lems, No one claims that it is, but it seems 
to be the best compromise that can be ef- 
fected at this time. It has the outstanding 
merit of putting cotton of the season that 
begins with August 1959, back on the road 
to competing on even terms with synthetics 
and foreign-cotton production while at the 
same time reasonably protecting the income 
of the farmer. 1 

Possibly all segments of the industry have 
had to sacrifice something in putting to- 
gether this bill. Cotton merchants are par- 
ticularly concerned over the provision where- 
by the Government purchases cotton at the 
high support and reselis it at the lower sup- 
port price plus 10 percent. A large per- 
centage of the cotton produced in the 
Southeast should qualify under Choice A 
which gives the producer the high support 
price. As a consequence a big volume of 
southeastern cotton will pass through Gov- 
ernment hands. A South Carolinian was 
told in Washington by responsible Govern- 
ment officials last week that it will be the 
intention of the Government under this bill 
to offer cotton so acquired for immediate 
resale with as little disturbance to the reg- 
ular channels of trade as possible, This 
may partially answer the objection. How- 
ever, cotton merchants apparently are will- 
ing to accept this risk if the industry can 
get legislation that will make cotton com- 
petitive again, removing the umbrella under 
which the synthetic manufacturer and the 
foreign producer had taken a major share 
of the textile market from the cotton 
farmers, 
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It looks now as though this year's crop, 
which we will begin harvesting the latter 
part of August, will be supported by Gov- 
ernment loans at least 244 cents above last 
year’s level. Our mills must absorb this 
extra though some are hard put to it to keep 
their doors open. Some milis that have used 
cotton throughout the years are for the first 
time testing rayon with the idea of blend- 
ing or using it entirely next season, Once 
these mills get on rayon or other synthetics, 
it will be extremely difficult to convert them 
back to cotton. 

Unless legislation is passed this session, 
the present law will require supporting loans 
even higher in 1959 and acreage will be cut 
to around 14 million acres. This would 
make for an impossible situation. So many 
responsible farm and industry leaders are 
united in the conviction that something 
must be done and done now. 

Other legislation of immediate importance 
to cotton is Senator STENNIS’ bill (S. 4034) 
which will permit transfer of acreage allot- 
ments from farm to farm within the county 
by leasing. This would have two important 
results. First, it would enable the farmer, 
able and willing to plant cotton, to get 
enough acreage to farm efficiently and eco- 
nomically, and, second, it would tend to stop 
the erosion of our State's acreage base for 
the national allotment. Much of the loss of 
cotton acreage by the Southeastern States 
has been due to failure of some farmers to 
plant their allotment and the new lands 
of the Far West have benefited accordingly. 

This is no time for a narrow or restricted 
viewpoint. Cotton needs broad, farsighted 
economic statesmanship. It is our hope that 
our political leadership will meet the chal- 
lenge in the critical votes ahead, 


There Should Be Reciprocity in Our Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that all Members 
realize that the New York Times is a 
paper which has consistently supported 
the extension of the trade-agreements 
program. Accordingly, any criticism of 
this program by one of its financial edi- 
tors is of great interest. 

A column entitled “The Merchant's 
View,” by Mr. Herbert Koshetz, in the 
edition of Sunday, June 29, raised many 
of the same questions which have dis- 
turbed me and many of my colleagues. 
Mr. Koshetz said: 

The question arises: Should not the United 
States review its foreign trade policy to see 
whether some changes can be made which 
would help ease the recession? Our trade 
agreements are based upon the principle of 
reciprocity, and provide for willingness to 
make concessions on tariffs if other countries 
will do likewise. Undoubtedly we have been 
more observant of our obligations than the 
countries with whom we have such agree- 
ments. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that Mr. Ko- 
shetz’ entire discussion of foreign trade 
is pertinent to the problem which now 
confronts us. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including it in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recor for the information 
of all my colleagues: 
From the New York Times of June 29, 1958] 
THE MERCHANT'S VIEW 
(By Herbert Koshetz) 

The Nation's economy has had a great 
stimulus from foreign trade in recent years. 
In 1957, for instance, the United States im- 
ported $13,291,000,000 worth of commodities 
and products and exported goods valued at 
$19,327,000,000. The impression may have 
been gained that the excess of exports over 
imports is unhealthy in the sense that more 
dollars are received from customers than 
are paid to them and that consequently, we 
are helping to impoverish them. 

OUTLAYS EXCEED RECEIPTS 


Actually, however, it doesn’t work that 
way. In the matter of balance of payments, 
that is, matching the outflow against the 
inflow of dollars, the United States finds 
itself behind. The reason for this is that in 
addition to paying for imports, the United 
States spends 7.5 billions abroad each year 
for services and military expenditures, 5.6 
billion a year in Government grants and pri- 
vate investments, and several hundred mil- 
lion for travel and other remittance pay- 
ments. 4 

Foreign countries, likewise, send dollars 
here for things other than commodities and 
merchandise. Purchases by foreign govern- 
ments of services, such as Insurance, freight 
and rentals, and of military supplies in the 
United States also exceed 7 billion a year 
and while foreign investments in the United 
States are small compared with our invest- 
ments abroad, they do amount to more than 
350 million a year. 

Last year, foreign countries received 550 
million more in dollars than we received from 
them. At the rate established in the first 
quarter of 1958, our payments and receipts 
this year will show an even larger unfavor- 
able discrepancy. A study of the situation 
by the Department of Commerce reveals 
that both imports and exports have declined 
in the first quarter. 

The question arises: Should not the United 
States review its foreign trade policy to see 
whether some changes can be made which 
would help ease the recession? Our trade 
agreements are based upon the principle of 
reciprocity, and provide for willingness to 
make concessions on tariffs if other coun- 
tries will do likewise. Undoubtedly we have 
been more observant of our obligations than 
the countries with whom we have such 
agreements. 

CURBS RESULT OF WAR 

While countries in Western Europe, for 
instance, were making a recovery from the 
ravages of war, it was understandable that 
they could not permit scarce dollars to be 
used for indiscriminate purchase of con- 
sumer goods. These dollars had to go for 
machines to make machjnes, heavy con- 
struction equipment, and other items that 
would help in the recovery. We tended to 
overlook, therefore, the embargoes that were 
set up against American merchandise. 

But in many European countries, the situa- 
tion has changed. There is a demand for 
American products such as television sets, 
phonographs, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, stoves and other appliances, not to 
mention women's and children’s apparel. 
Consumers in Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 


Belgium, Austria, Hélland, and France would 


purchase many more American items if the 
embargoes were lifted. There is even a 
market for large American cars, even though 
the small European automobile has proved 
to be efficient and economical. 

It would seem, therefore, that the time 
were ripe for a reappraisal of what can be 
sold abroad without creating distress. The 
Government should sit down with our friends 
abroad to seek concessions on products that 
would boost production here. 
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Long Distance Record Sought for United 
States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call to the attention 
of this body the fact that a new inter- 
national record for long-distance flying 
is expected to be established late this 
month when Capt. Marion Livingston 
(Pat) Boling, of Palo Alto, Calif., lifts 
his small 250-horsepower, single-engine 
Beechcraft Bonanza from the runway of 
the Manila International Airport. Cap- 
tain Boling is seeking a new world rec- 
ord for airline distance for all light 
planes and when he completes his flight 
of more than 8,500 miles, he will have 
broken several international records. If 
Captain Boling is suecessful in this ven- 
ture, he will have made an outstanding 
contribution to the aviation industry and 
I am sure the good wishes of all the 
Members of this great body go with him 
as he takes off on this flight. 

The articles set forth below represent 
releases issued by the Beech Aircraft, 
Corp., Wichita, Kans., on this proposed 
flight: 

New Womo Distance RECORD SOUGHT FOR 
UNITED STATES oF AMERICA BY Carr. PAT 
BOLING IN Four-PLace BEECHCRAFT 
Wicurra, Kans., July 11—A new inter- 

national record for long-distance flying is 

expected to be established late this month 
when Capt. M. L. Pat“ Boling, longtime 

United Airlines pilot, takes off from Manila 

in a four-place, single-engine Beechcraft 

Bonanza in an attempt to make a nonstop, 

nonrefueling flight of 8,500 miles or more 

back to Wichita, Kans. 

Completion of the spectacular flight, from 
Manila to Seattle, would break by 3,500 
miles the record nonstop flight by Capt. Bill 
Odom who in 1949 flew a Beechcraft Bonanza 
from Honolulu to Teterboro, N. J. 

A DEMONSTRATION OF EFFICIENCY 

“Beech Aircraft has helped plan and will 
sponsor the entire flight as a demonstra- 
tion of the ruggednes, reliability and em. 
clency of the 1958 Beechcraft Bonanza, 
declared Jack Gaty, vice president-general 
manager of the Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kans. 

“The outstanding efficiency of the original 
Bonanza was first proved in long-range 
flight in 1949 when a world’s record was 
established with it by Capt. Bill Odom, and 
that record still stands without any effec- 
tive challenge. However, that record does 
not represent the true efficiency of the 
present-day Bonanza, and it is for that 
reasén that it was decided to set a new 
international distance record with the Bo- 
nanza by attempting the presently plann 
nonstop, nonrefueling flight from Manila 
to Witchita. 

“The relative difficulty of the two flights 
ig not according to the simple ratio of the 
distances flown on the nonstop fight made 
in 1949 and the new flight to be attem 
in 1958. The present flight would have bee? 
an impossibility in 1949. It is made possible 
now only by the great increase in the efi- 
ciency of the airplane and the great increase 
in the efficiency of the Continental 2 
injection engine, which will power th 
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Bonanza in its new flight and which is 
standard in all 1958 Bonanzas. 

“In the hands of the experienced United 
Airlines pilot, Capt. Pat Boling, this Bonanza 
long-range filght will demonstrate to the 
entire world the excellent capabilities of 
this American business airplane.” 

A MODIFIED FOUR-PLACE AIRPLANE 


The plane itself is a Beechcraft Bonanza 
similar to more than 5,000 well-known 
Sister ships flown daily for business travel 
throughout the United States and 50 for- 
eign countries, except for such modifica- 
tions as were required to add the desired 
Tange and to satisfy requirement for long 
distance and overwater flying. 

Captain Boling, 43-year-old veteran of 
Military and commercial fiying, is familiar 
with much of the ocean route and the 
terrain over which lies (1) the overwater 
great circle route of some 7,000 miles be- 
tween Manila and Seattle where the fight 
May cross the coastline, and (2) the addi- 
tional 1,500 miles from Seattle to Wichita, 
The leg to Seattle will be the longest non- 
military overwater flight in history. 

His familiarity with the Bonanza comes 
from serious technical study of the plane 
since March 7, 1949, the night he stood on 
the Honolulu airport and watched Bill Odom 
takeoff for New York. After extensive study 
of flying conditions to be expected over the 
long great circle route; and consultation. with 
Beechcraft engineers familiar with perform- 
ance capabilities of the Bonanza, Captain 
Boling has made an elaborate flight plan 
that calls for utilizing the known economy 
Of this plane for long-range flight at various 
Modified speeds according to the gross weight 
Of the airplane which will be reduced by 50 
Percent during the long flight. 

WICHITA TO MANILA VIA THE ISLANDS 


Plans call for Captain Boling to leave 
Beechcraft airfield in Wichita, prior to mid- 
July, with a destination of San Francisco, a 
distance of about 1,400 air miles. From 
there he will proceed to Honolulu, a 2,400- 
mile overwater fight. Next, a 2,300-mile over- 
Water flight to Wake Island. Next, a 1,500- 
Mile overwater flight to the island of Guam. 
Then, the 1,600-mile overwater flight to the 
Philippines and the Manila International 
Alrport from which he later will takeoff for 
Wichita, Kans., over an 8,500-mile or more 
Breat. circle route which, when completed, 
will represent the longest lightplane flight on 
record. and the longest solo flight in history. 

At the Beechcraft plant in Wichita, Kans. 
Where the plane was built and Where it has 
been modified and put through exhaustive 
flight tests, “every department has cooper- 
ated," reports Captain Boling, “to insure 
that Bonanza N35U will be ready to go fast 
and far,” 

Extra gas tanks have been Installed: 2 
Special wingtip tanks, each with a capacity 
Of 62 gallons; 2 leading-edge wing tanks, 
fach holding 25 gallons; 2 internal wing 
tanks, each holding 31 gallons; and the spe- 
Cial fuselage tanks with capacity of 162 gal- 
lons; Total gas load: 398 gallons. Arrange- 
Ments have been made to provide carrying of 
up to 5 gallons of extra oil in a special cabin 

installation. 

Although the Manila International Alr- 
Port is only 15° north of the equator, Cap- 
tain Boling will be assured of full tanks 

gh use of a method of chilling the gas- 
oline to permit a greater weight of the fuel 
to be stored in the 398-gallon tanks. 

At the current United States average rate 
Per gallon, the total fuel aboard for the long 
8,500-mile-plus flight would cost approxi- 
Mately $139.30. 

COULD BE AIRBORNE 51 HOURS 


The fuel will provide for a nonstop, non- 
Tefueling endurance of 51 hours, 

From extensive calculations and inflight 

ts it has been determined that the most 
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economical fuel control can be expected at 
a consumption rate of 10 gallons per hour 
after takeoff, and diminish to 5 gallons per 
hour near the finish of the flight, 

Takeoff weight, due to extra fuel and in- 
stalled equipment, will total approximately 
4.850 pounds, compared to the customary 
2.900 pounds of the standard Bonanza at 
gross load weight. The standard Bonanza 
as built for business travel, carries a useful 
load of 1,080 pounds. 

Cruising at an altitude of 12,000 feet over 
much of the latter part of the flight, Captain 
Boling is prepsred, if necessary to go on 
oxygen as sufficient oxygen will be carried 
to enable him to remain in the rarefied, but 
smoother, upper altitudes for 18 hours, if 
desirable, 

Communications with ships at sea, planes 
in the air, and land stations during much 
of the flight will be maintained with the aid 
of ADF, and of VHF and HF transmitters 
and receivers. Transmission from the plane 
will be by voice on a selection of the 23 
frequencies available on the VHF band from 
121.5 to 126.9 megacycles, in addition to the 
5 high-frequentcy channels of 8862.5 
8939.0, 8879.5, 13274.5 and 13354.5. A special 
self-powered set will be aboard to provide 
limited emergency communications on 121.5 
megacycles, 

A SPECIAL ENGINEER ASSIGNED 


To assure in every way an airplane defi- 
nitely capable of accomplishing this gruel- 
ing 8,500-mile-plus flight, the Beech Air- 
craft Corp. assigned special crews to both 
the modification and the maintenance of the 
Bonanza. Virgil Fisher, Beechcraft service 
engineer, carries the special assignment of 
readying the plane for the island-hopping 
trip westward from San Francisco. He will 
be in Manila to supervise the task of ready- 
ing the plane for takeoff on the record- 
breaking flight back to the United States. 

The entire flight will be under the official 
sanction of the NAA (National Aeronautic 
Association) which official body certifies all 
aviation records established in the United 
States to the FAI (Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale) the international organiza- 
tion under whose general sporting code of 
1939 all official aviation records are con- 
ducted. 


FEATURES AND HIGHLIGHTS 


A special CAA registration number N35U 
has been assigned to the plane; it's short and 
easy to read, and it's descriptive of the 
Beechcraft model 35 Bonanza and Pat Bol- 
ing's J35 Bonanza which carries the manu- 
facturing serial No. of 5650, which means 
it's the 5,650th Bonanza built since this 
model Beechcraft went into full-scale pro- 
duction in 1947. 

Captain Boling’s Bonanza literally will be 
a bright star in the sky; the newest and 
brightest of special fluorescent paint has 
been chosen to provide maximum recogni- 
tion for the N25U Bonanza, The brilliant 
color combination includes blaze orange and 
arc yellow separated by a distinctive longi- 
tudinal stripe of blueberry blue. Soon after 
the airplane started its secret flight tests it 


was reported as a ball of fire and an orange 


meteor over Wichita. 

A Tactair T-3 autopilot will provide Bol- 
ing with restful periods of hands-off flying 
during the long hours, 

Two barographs, required for official record 
puposes, will be aboard; the extra one just in 
case the first one should tire out.on the long 
trip. 

A precise fuel flow meter to measure gas 
consumption has been installed. 

Time, speed, and altitude warning units 
make up a unique system planned for Cap- 
tain Boling. It will sound a cabin horn if 
the plane exceeds a predetermined air speed 
or descends below a predetermined altitude. 
And, operating like the timer on an electric 
range, another warning unit sounds an 
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alarm at the end of any predetermined 
length of clock time. 

To ease the strain of confinement, a Ni- 
agra Carssage vibrator pillow will be adapted 
to the pilot's cabin chair which in Boling's 
plane will be located on the right side of 
the Bonanza, permitting installation of 
equipment on the left side up front. 

For Captain Boling, the Bonanza glove 
compartment will be his suitcase—big 
enough, he says, to hold his toothbrush and 
electric razor, No special clothing will be 
required, nor will it be carried. Captain 
Boling plans to wear bright-colored leisure 
clothing, such as slacks and sports shirt, 
for genuine comfort throughout the long 
flight. 

During early flight tests throughout the 
midwest, he also learned a few extra and 
unusual relaxing positions within the Bo- 
nanza forward cabin space—including a 
shoes off, teet-up-on-the-panel, semi- 
stretched-out position in the Bonanza re- 
clining pilot’s seat. 

For nourishment during the long grueling 
flight, Captain Boling will rely on the expert 
suggestions of Beatrice Finkelstein, research 
nutritionist of the Aero Medical Laboratory 
of Wright Air Development Center, The 
main idea ts to eat light and often—with 
his oversize lunch box containing assorted 
cookies, crackers, cheeses (and perhaps a few 
sandwiches for the early part of the trip) 
plus soups and bouillons that can be made 
along with coffee, tea, and hot chocolate in 
a small electric plug-in “hot cup“ which wiil 
be the ship’s principal piece of galley equip- 
ment. Fresh drinking water will be carried 
aboard in special 12-ounce water cans. 

Emergency equipment will include life- 
raft, rations, portable radio transceiver, ani 
survival gear as standard for overwater 
flights. 

A Dictaphone Dictette will be Installed for 
the pilot's convenience in making reports 
enroute. | 

As a special bon voyage trip memento from 
Beecheraft's president, Mrs. O. A. Beech, 
Captain Boling will carry on his flight a spe- 
cial Beechcraft "Lucky Buck” similar to 
those carried by hundreds of Beechcraft's 
military pilot friends in World War II. 


BACKED AS A 100-TO-1 BET 


With plans to start from Manila at early 
dawn on takeoff day Pat Boling may later 
refer to his flight back to Wichita as the 
trip of three sunrises. 

Certainly he'll have an unusual flight log 
because just about the time he's flown 24 
hours he'll be crossing the International date 
somewhere west of Kiska and he'll be start- 
ing the same day over again. 

But, according to Beechcraft officials, it's 
a 100-to-1 bet he'll make it because Lloyds 
of London unhesitatingly used that formula 
in writing the special insurance policy on 
Pat Boling's life for the Wichita-to-Manila- 
to-Wichita flights. 


‘Marton LIVINGSTON Par“ BOLINGO. VETERAN 


UNITED AIRLINES CAPTAIN, 
PLANNED A RECORD FLIGHT 


Marion Livingston (“Pat") Boling, who will 
pilot the Beechcraft Bonanza on the world 
record-seeking 8,500-mile nonstop, nonre- 
fueling flight from Manila to Wichita, is a 
43-year-old professional United Airlines cap- 
tain with a long 20 years of military and 
commercial flying experience. 

When he lifts his small 250 horsepower 
single-engine Beechcraft Bonanza from the 
runway of the Manila International Airport 
late this month, Captain Boling will be seek- 
ing a new world record for airline distance for 
all light airplanes. And when he completes | 
his solo flight of 8,500 miles or more, he, 
will have broken several international | 
records. 

Asked about his reasons for wanting to 
make the flight, Boling explained: The 


Has Lone 
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original motivation must go back to Lind- 
bergh, and all those great pilots of that era. 
I have always admired them as the real 
‘movers’ of aviation. The aerobats and the 
stunters have never gotten a second glance 
from me—maybe it was because I made my- 
self sick in my first stunt ride. 

“Then I was in Honolulu back in March of 
1949 on the night Bil Odom took off, and 
was impressed by the way the little Beech- 
craft grabbed for the sky even though very 
heavily loaded. And I was also impressed 
by the relative ease with which he shattered 
all records, even though the weather map 
was not particularly favorable. 

“Then I started flying the Tokyo run“ 
and I began making plans, swinging strings 
over my son's globe and thinking just what 
could be done. Early last November I wrote 
Beechcraft's Jack Gaty, asking a few techni- 
cal questions. I had the route, the dates, 
the meteorology, the mapping, and the Bo- 
nanza modifications pretty well in mind. 
Beechcraft was interested. The result: this 
long-range, projected 51-hour flight. 

“Frankly, I have this thing as an obsession 
and just have to do It. Beechcraft has done 
a marvelous job on the new 1958 version of 
the Bonanza, and I feel confident it’s the only 
airplane that can get this Job done.” 

SOME 15,000 HOURS ALOFT 

Born in Eddy, Okla., September 7, 1914— 
and a Californian since 1922—Marion Liv- 
ingston Boling became “Pat” Boling during 
his grade school days “because all agreed 
with me that I had to do something about 
that name.” 

At home now in Palo Alto, Calif., with his 
wife, Joyce Cacy Boling, a 9-year-old son, 
Kevin, a 4-year-old daughter, Kerry, and a 
2-year-old daughter Jillian—"Pat" Boling 
has several hobbies, Dry-fly fishing with his 
family, skiing with his wife and son, the 
constant study of maps, and aviation. “In 
preparation for this flight,” he comments, "I 
must have examined a hundred different 
maps and drawn a thousand projected 
courses.” 

After concentrating on mathematics 
through his courses at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege and the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Pat“ Boling’s great desire to be a pilot 
paid off when the United States Navy soloed 
him in 1939. 

Today he’s a United Airlines captain flying 
the famed United Airline DC-6 and DO-7 
Mainliner flights eastward out of San Fran- 
cisco to Salt Lake City, Denver, Chicago, and 
New York. In his 20 years, he's flown the 
Pacific Ocean overwater routes on many 
types of military and commercial missions. 

He impresses one as a man with a pur- 
pose. Admittedly not a publicity seeker, 
Boling’s quite manner and mature exper- 
ience mark him as an aviation enthusiast 
who wants only to help demonstrate the 
peace power of airplanes. He'll be back on 
the Mainliner runs just as soon as he ac- 
complishes what he's had his heart set on 
doing for these last 9 years, 


Need for Support of the Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
observance of Independence Day, the 
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News and Courier of Charleston, S. C., 
carried on its editorial page for that day 


. portions of the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence. 

It is a document which is read much 
too infrequently by people today. Some 
of the language in the Declaration of 
Independence would surprise many 
Americans today because it is so appli- 
cable to modern problems created by 
the rise of big Federal Government. 

A rereading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence points up the fact that the 
conditions of individual and local liberty 
in the United States are going from bad 
to worse. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the same July 4 issue of the 
News and Courier, commenting on this 
situation, and entitled “The Spirit of 
1776 That Fired Independence Is Lack- 
ing,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of July 4, 1958] 


THE SPIRIT OF 1776 THAT FIRED INDEPENDENCE 
IS LACKING 


Elsewhere on this page appear portions of 
the Declaration of Independence adopted by 
the Continental Congress 182 years ago today. 

This document which expressed the feel- 
ings burning in the breasts of our forebears 
is too little studied these days, except by 
schoolchildren. Americans, who have ample 
time to view quiz shows and read detective 
stories, never seem to have the time to find 
out what the brave people of 1776 said about 
liberty. 

We hope that our readers will ponder the 
words of the Declaration, It is a bold and 
stirring profession of rights. The men who 
signed the Declaration, including four from 
South Carolina—Thomas Heyward, Jr. 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., Arthur Middleton, and 
Edward Rutledge—were risking their lives 
when they affixed their signatures to the 
document. Everyone who accepted Its prem- 
ises was, in the eyes of the authorities, guilty 
of treason. 

The men who adopted this Declaration 
weren't radicals, however. They were con- 
servatives who loved their country and its 
long traditions of respecting individual and 
local rights. They loved this tradition so 
much that they risked their lives to pre- 
serve it. 

In the modern history of the United States, 
citizens have given their lives to resist for- 
eign enemies far more cruel than the red- 
coated British cavalrymen who killed, burned 
and pillaged in the Carolina low country 
during the revolution. 

But modern Americans lack their fore- 
bears’ willingness to fight against the loss 
of rights at home. Courage in the field or 
on the seas is one thing. The courage to 
resist the subtle pressures of big govern- 
ment and the conformist, don't rock the 
boat" pressures of modern life is another 
thing. Many people apparently lack this 
sort of courage. 

The indictment spelled out in the Declara- 
tion is applicable to our own times. Amer- 
icans recognize that they are victims of a 
long train of abuses and usurpations. They 
know that the Government has erected a 
multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
Swarms of officers to harass our people, and 
eat out thelr substance. They are aware, 
since Little Rock, that big Government has 
kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legisla- 
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tures. And surely, in our own era, our re- 
peated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. * 

The conditions of individual and local lib- 
erty are going from bad to worse in the 
United States. Where is the spirit of the 
men who whipped the British Lion to his 
knees? There is a lion in America’s streets 
today—the lion of big Government that 


threatens our rights. y 


Look Who’s Talking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much conversation and many col- 
umns have been written with regard to 
the Adams-Goldfine affair. The Daily 
Calumet has taken a very sensible view 
of this situation as indicated in the re- 
cent editorial of that paper. It is be- 
lieved that this editorial is of sufficient 
importance to justify its inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It reads as 
follows: 


Loox Wno's TALKING 
Harry Truman (he is a former president in 
case you have forgotten) made a statement 
the other day about the “lack of ethics in 
the White House and the corruption in 
other high places in Washington.” 

The only three cases brought.up by the 
Democrats during the past 5 years of Els- 
enhower’s administration are the Adams- 
Goldfine case and the cases involving 
“conflict of interest” of Air Force Secretary 
Talbot and FCC Commissioner Mack. No 
one has yet been indicted for any offense 
nor has there been any serious talk about 
the possibility of indictment of anyone. 

Let's forget the “mink coat and deep 
freeze” scandals of Truman's regime and take 
a look what happend in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue under Truman. Here is what 
happened to the four top officeholders of this 
department. 

Commissioner Joseph Noonan was con- 
victed of tax fraud. Assistant Commissioner 
Bolich was convicted of tax fraud. Deputy 
Commissioner Carroll Mealey was indic 
for tax fraud, but not tried because of ill 
health. Counsel Charles Oliphant resigned 
while under fire for official misconduct. 

Even the assistant attorney general, T. 
Lamar Caudle, was convicted of tax fr 
and so was White House secretary Matthew 
Connelly, a close friend of Truman, 

It would take a book to tell about Tru- 
man's scandals. (In fact, you can buy the 
book, “Truman’s Scandals,” by Jules Abels, 
published by Regnery Co., of Chicago.) 

The furore caused by Adams is due to the 
public revulsion of even a taint of scand 
connected with the men who posed as “holler 
than thou” and ran on the ticket to “clean 
up the mess in Washington.” 

Truman, the politician, defended all his 
appointees, even after conviction, “My me? 
are honorable, all of them are.“ Eisenhower 
admits that Adams was “imprudent” but 
wants him to stay on because he “needs him. 
Thereln lies his mistake. A President wD? 
publicly admits he needs an imprudent 1 
to help run the affairs of his country wil 
find very little defense for his stand wit® 
the American public, i 
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Oregon Prepares Welcome Mat for 100th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon is dusting off the welcome mat 
for millions of visitors during its cen- 
tennial year, 1959. Preliminary plan- 
ning stages have been passed, and Ore- 
gon's brand of hospitality and entertain- 
ment are being readied for those who will 
come to our centennial exposition and 
„ trade falr some 11 months 

ence. 

The Oregon Centennial Commission 
has been at work for many months with 
& small staff to work out the details for 
this outstanding national observance of 
Oregon’s 100 years as a State. Volun- 
teers are being enlisted to push forward 
the final arrangements in months to 
come. I have received an excellent sum- 
mary of arrangements being made by the 
Oregon Centennial Commission to greet 
our State's visitors, from Mr. Ted Hal- 
lock, State coordinator for the centennial 
Commission. Mr. Hallock’s report tells 
of the plans and accomplishments of 
those responsible for the success of the 
Centennial celebration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the press reléase received 
from Mr. Hallock outlining the plans for 
the exposition. 

There being no objection, the release 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Oregon is mobilizing for the greatest in- 
Vasion in its history. 

Opening day of the Oregon Centennial 
Exposition and International Trade Fair is 

1 year away. On June 10, 1959, the 
65-acre, 100-day exposition will open its 
Bates to an expected attendance of 6 mil- 
lion persons, largest attendance ever antici- 
Pated at any event held west of the Missis- 
Appl River with the exception of the 1939 
San Francisco World's Fair. f 

What is more, the 100th anniversary ‘of 
Oregon's birth, February 14, 1959, is just 
8 months off. 

Here is a report on what Oregon is doing 

Prepare for the greatest tourist year in 
its lifetime. 

Nerve center of centennial planning is the 
Office of the Oregon Centennial Commission 
and staf in downtown Portland's Jackson 
Tower, This is the headquarters for the 
nine-member, nonpald centennial commis- 
slon appointed by the Governor. Here, also, 

è rapidly increasing responsibilities of 
Planning the biggest celebration in the 
United States during 1959 has necessitated 


expansion of the paid staff to a present total ` 


Of 18 persons, 

The commission has divided its responsi- 
bilities into two major phases: planning and 
directing the huge centennial exposition and 
International trade fair; and assisting local 
communities throughout Oregon in plan- 

special events and tie-in efforts. 

Exposition planning is in high gear, re- 
Bort Commission Chairman Anthony Bran- 
denthaler and Exposition Managing Direc- 
15 Floyd Maxwell. To date 42 firms have 
Ndicated their intention to exhibit either in 
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the 1l-acre main exposition bullding or in 
the adjoining 54 acres of exposition grounds. 
Sale of space to these 42 firms represents 
approximately $105,000 of income to the com- 
mission. Total exhibit space is now about 
10 percent committed. 

Exhibits Director Ray Smith expressed 
satisfaction with progress of space sales, and 
especially with elaborate plans of exhibitors 
for animated and extensive displays within 
their space. Smith said exhibits at the ex- 
position would far exceed in quality and 
expense anything ever seen in the Pactfic 
Northwest. He looks for a complete space 
sellout. 

Smith said all major potential exhibitors 
are being contacted as soon as possible, but 
urged those interested to contact the cen- 
tennial offices immediately for space reserva- 
tions. 

Probably the most dramatic of exposition 
attractions will be the international trade 
fair, which opens at the heart of the expo- 
sition grounds the same day, June 10, 1959, 
as the overall exposition. Here already 23 
nations have reserved space in what has 
been termed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce as the second most im- 

t international trade fair ever held 
in the United States. (First was in Chicago 
in 1950.) Centennial officials predict this 
feature alone will result in putting Oregon 
in the international spotlight more than has 
ever been accomplished in all of the past 
100 years. A total of 35 nations is expected 
to exhibit when all space has been con- 
tracted. 

A special 18-acre area has been set aside 
for Adventureland adjacent to the main 
exposition building. Here will be a frontier 
town, Indian village, Lewis and Clark vil- 
lage, and boom town where special buildings 
will be erected and actual stores and services 
will operate, in the tradition of Disneyland. 
A mile-long railroad, a pony express ride, 
stagecoach ride and actual operating lumber 
mill will be featured. 

Work on remodeling the existing Pacific 
International Exposition building for use as 
the main centennial bullding is already un- 
derway. Most of the interior work on the 
main building will be done by November, re- 
port centennial production director Mel Mel- 
vyn and grounds director Walter Hoit. 

In Adventureland all new buildings will be 
bullt in the spring of 1959. 

Total exposition and international trade 
fair budget is $5 million, of which $3 million 
is expected from admissions, $1,100,000 from 
sale of exhibit space, and the balance from 
concessions. ` 

Phase two of the centennial celebrations 
is proceeding well throughout Oregon, Jack 
Lively, commissioner member from Spring- 
field and Maison for statewide activities, ad- 
vises, State coordinator, Ted Hallock, re- 
ports organizational meetings have been 
held in all of Oregon's 36 counties resulting 
in 27 county chairman appointed to date and 
120 city chairmen out of a total of 214 Oregon 
cities. It is expected that all city and county 
chairmen will be appointed by the end of 
June, 

Centennial committee workers through- 
out Oregon already number in the thousands 
and will reach the tens of thousands soon. 
Activities planned in the cities and coun- 
ties range from special school emphasis on 
Oregon history and geography to construc- 
tion of roadside visitor information booths, 

Here are some of the local activities in 
various stages of planning by local commit- 
tees, many of which were reported at a meet- 
ing in June of the centennial statewide ad- 
visory committee held in the office of Gov. 
Robert Holmes in Salem: Construction of a 
monument to Oregon's first schoolteacher, 
Solomon Selias Smith, in Clatsop County; 
presentation of special citations to ocean- 
going ships as they enter the Columbia 
River; charter boats for tourists; reconstruc- 
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tion of Oregon's first post office in Astoria 
and the issuance of Oregon's centenntial 
stamp; bus tours from the exposition 
through Clakamas, Washington, and Yam- 
hill Counties; pamphlets on local history for 
distribution to schools, organizations, and 
merchants; sale of wooden nickels as souve- 
nirs by merchants of Washington County., 

Simultaneously special interest commit- 
tees with a total of nearly 500 volunteer 
members have been formed to cover all pos- 
sible activities in the following fields: Fine 
arts, elementary and secondary education, 
colleges and universities, and churches, all 
coordinated by Centennial Commissioner 
Mrs. Monroe Sweetland, Milwaukee; history, 
and design and decoration, coordinated by 
Commissioner Thomas Vaughan, Portland; 
television, sports activities, speakers bureau 
and promotion, coordinated by Commis- 
sioner O. Howard Lane, Portland; agricul- 
ture, coordinated by Commissioner Thomas 
Sandoz, Astoria; labor, coordinated by Bruce 
Bishop, commissioner, Portland; and pub- 
licity coordinated by Commissioner Morrie 
Sharp, Portiand. Special projects, exhibits 
and finance are all being coordinated by 
Commissioner Glenn Jackson, Medford, 

Special efforts to feature prominently Ore- 
gon's great outdoor and wildlife resources in 
centennial planning and .specifically at the 
centennial exposition, are being coordinated 
by well known Northwest outdoor expert and 
staf! member of the centennial, Maj. H. C. 
Tobin, retired. 

D. Donald Lonie, Jr., publicity director 
for the centennial, reports that already un- 
derway is the beginning of the most intensi- 
fied tourist promotional push ever origi- 
nated in the Pacific Northwest. Worldwide 
newspaper releases, including stories trans- 
lated into foreign languages, will carry word 
on the centennial to every nation of the 
world. Nationwide publicity in newspapers, 
on radio and television is planned. Maga- 
zine articles, promotion tie-ins with airlines, 
buslines, railroads, automobile associations, 
and travel agencies, origination of several 
network television shows from Oregon next 
year, staging of special stunts in major 
cities, and hundreds of publicity projects are 
already initiated. A special television film 
will be produced for nationwide showing. 

Lastly, a special feature of the centennial 
exposition will be the international garden 
of tomorrow, a 5%4-acre landscaped garden 
situated in the heart of the exposition 
grounds and consisting of plant material 
and rare and unusual plants, flowers and 
shrubs from every nation’ of the world. 
Liaison Commissioner Morrie Sharp 
that people all over the world have shown 
tremendous interest in this centennial proj- 
ect. He predicts that the attention Oregon 
will receive from this project alone will run 
into publicity value in the millions of dol- 
lars. 

The eyes and ears of the globe are pointed 
in the direction of Oregon. Centennial 
leaders believe the State's centennial will set 
off a chain reaction of growth similar to 
that initiated by the great 1905 Lewis and 
Clark exposition, 

APRIL 18, 1958. 

To: The citizens of Oregon. 

From: Ted Hallock, State coordinator, Ore- 
gon Centennial Commission. 

Subject: Organizational outline and sug- 
gested plan of action for an effective state- 
wide observance of Oregon's 100th birth- 
day, throughout 1959, in all cities and 

counties. 

— I. ORGANIZATION 
A. The Oregon Centennial Commission 


Created by chapter 635, Oregon Laws 1955, 
this nine-member body of Oregon citizens is 
responsible to the Governor and to the citi- 
zens of Oregon for assisting “counties and 
cities of the State in adopting a coordinated 
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plan best suited to portray adequately the 
resources and recreational facilities in vari- 
ous parts of the State,” among its other 
functions. 

Its chairman is Anthony Brandenthaler, 
baker. £ 

Each of the eight commissioners is respon- 
sible fór obtaining statewide -counsel and 
opinion in the following categories, to insure 
the most complete presentation of Oregon’s 
attributes to the Nation and the world: 

Mrs. Monroe Sweetland, Portland, women’s 
activities, fine arts, education, religion; Mr. 
Morrie Sharp, Portland, publicity, housing, 
and transportation; Mr. C. Howard Lane, 
Portland, promotion, special events, and 
sports activities, speakers; Mr. Earl Jackson, 
Medford, special projects, exhibits, finance; 
Mr. Jack Lively, Springfield, State planning, 
counties, military, civic service, fraternal; 
Mr. Bruce Bishop, Portland, labor, science 
and engineering, health and welfare, Port- 
land municipal; Mr. Thomas Sandoz, Astoria, 
basic industries, agriculture, aviation; Mr, 
Thomas Vaughan, Portland, historical, na- 
tionality groups, research, design and deco- 
ration. 

B. The Oregon Centennial Commission staf 

Headquartered in Portland, Oreg., in the 
Jackson Tower, the commission's executive 
staff comprises at this writing: 

Mr. Floyd Maxwell, managing director, 
Oregon Centennial Exposition and Interna- 
tional Trade Fair. Mr. Maxwell is responsi- 
ble for the entire 100-day exposition (June 
10-September 17) and the 14-day interna- 
tional trade fair (June 10-June 24). -His 
staff includes: 

Mr. Mel Melvyn, production director: Re- 
sponsible for supervising the production of 
all exposition exhibits, lighting, construc- 
tion, special displays, etc. 

Mr, Ray W. Smith, director of exhibits, 
concessions, and admissions: Responsible for 
Maison with exhibitors on contracts, rental 
payments, shipment and receipt of exhibit 
material, and allied fiscal detalis, 

Mrs. Marge Alexander: Coordinator inter- 
national trade fair, to which the govern- 
ments of more than 70 countries have been 
invited to exhibit their commercial, saleable 
wares. 

Mr. D. Donald Lonie, Jr., director of pub- 
licity and promotion: Responsible for Ore- 
gon, regional, national, and international 
news dissemination to all media—radio, TV, 
newspapers, periodicals; for creating promo- 
tional projects; for assisting local county 
and city chairmen in press relations, and for 
the overall publicizing of Oregon's 1959 Cen- 
tennial observance. 

Mr. Ted Hallock, State coordinator: Re- 
sponsible for stimulating maximum interest, 
contributions of creative thinking, and exe- 
cution of planning from all Oregon citizens, 
so that the entire State will derive benefit 
from 1959. 

These staff centennial employees are re- 
sponsible to the centennial commission and 
its chairman for the foregoing duties and 
for additional assignments which may be 
made. 

Their basic motive is to serve Oregon, as 
experienced professionals, with active assis- 
tance in their various fields. 

C. The Governor's State advisory committee 


Appointed by Gov. Robert Holmes, to 
serve through 1959, 14 men and women 
have been assigned the responsibility of mo- 
bilizing citizenries within their various re- 
gons, for maximal participation by all com- 
munties in the 1959 observance, 

Committee members are: Area No, 1, Mr. 
Burnby Bell, Astoria, Clatsop County; area 
No. 2, Mr. Gene Malecki, Portland, Multno- 
mah, Columbia Counties; area No. 3, Mr. 
Victor Rosenfeld, Portland, Clackamas, 
Washington, Yamhill Counties; area No. 4, 
Mr. Frank Wink, The Dalles, Gilliam, Hood, 
Sherman, Wasco, Wheeler Counties; area No. 
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5, Mr. William Temple, Pendleton, Grant, 

Wallowa, Umatilla, Union, Morrow Counties; 

area No, 6, Mr. Fred Guyton, Tallimook, Lin- 

coln, Tillamook Counties; area No. 7, Mr. J. 
Francyl Howard, Albany, Benton, Linn, Mar- 

ion, Polk Counties; area No. 8, Mr. Charles 
Howard, Eugene, Lane County; area No. 9, 
Mrs. Iris Helliwell, Roseburg, Douglas Coun- 
ty; area No, 10, Mr. Elton Schroeder, Myrtle 
Point, Coos, Curry Counties; area No. 11, Mr.“ 
Eric Allen, Jr., Medford, Jackson, Josephine 
Counties; area No, 12, Mrs. Dolly Fessler, 
Prineville, Crook, Deschutes, Jefferson Coun- 
ties; area No. 13, Mr, James J. Boyle, Klam- 
ath Falls, Kiamath, Lake Counties: area 
No, 14, Mr. Gordon Capps, Ontario, Baker, 
Harney, Malheur Counties. 

These 14 advisory committee members will 
be asked by the Governor, at various inter- 
vals, to report progress in their.areas. Their 
opinions and suggestions on any phase of 
centennial planning are welcomed by the 
Governor and by the centennial commission. 
They are invited to attend any or all meet- 
ings of the commission, which will be held 
during the balance of 1958 and through 1959 
in yarious Oregon cities, so that the com- 
mission can meet and hear progress reports 
and opinions from leading citizens through- 
out the State. 


Advice for Aid Recipients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an édi- 
torial from the Peoria Journal Star of 
July 9, 1958, as follows: 

ADVICE For Am RECIPIENTS 


You can always count on Herbert Hoover 
to come up with some sound advice when 
he delivers an address on an important 
subject. 

His recent appearance at the Brussels 
World's Fair, where he officially represented 
the United States on our Independence Day, 
was no exception. 

Mr, Hoover's advice this time was to the 
peoples of foreign lands, especially those 
receiving economic and military aid from 
this country and who do not always appear 
to appreciate what they are receiving. 

The former President warned the foreign 
nations of the world against the vicious 
anti-American propaganda which some of 
them join in spreading and about which 
none of them seem to do anything. He said 
that it could result in driving the United 
States once ogain into isolationism. 

Mr. Hoover spoke as a friend, which he 
certainly could do because no American has 
done more for the people of foreign lands 
than he did as food administrator and di- 
rector of relief at the time of World War I. 
The warning from a man in his position is 
likely to carry much more weight than íf it 
were voiced by an active official of our Gov- 
ernment, 

Americans are bewildered and baffied by 
the reception their efforts to help other na- 
tions most often receive, It is difficult to 
understand why a country which is taking 
our help with one hand uses the other to 
strike out at its benefactor. A great many 
people already feel that the wholesale hand- 
ing out of assistance is not worthwhile when 
it reaps only abuse and vilification. 

Most proponents of continued foreign aid 
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take the attitude that this reaction is our 
fault. They think we should find new ways 
of giving help which might be less offensive 
to those we seek to help. It remained for 
Mr. Hoover to warn the foreign nations that 
they have an obligation, too, if they want 
to continue to be given our assistance. 


Segregation in Savannah, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
recent decision of the fifth circuit court 
of appeals relating to segregation in 
public housing in Savannah, Ga., is one 
which is of special interest in several 
respects. 


In this case, and in several others of 
like nature, there is an indication that 
the lawsuit was deliberately promoted 
by an organization with no direct or 
personal interest in the outcome. In 
this case, there is strong evidence that 
the litigation was promoted by officials 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

A lucid and informative discussion 
of this point appears in the July 9 edi- 
tion of the Greenville News of Green- 
ville, S. C., in an able editorial entitled ` 
“Savannah Case May Have Been Bar- 
ratry.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: e 

SAVANNAH Case May Have BEEN BARRATRY 


If it stands up on appeal, which may or 
may not occur, an appellate court decision 
relating to segregation in public (Govern- 
ment) housing in Savannah may be of his- 
toric significance, 

And certain aspects of it could have, if 
pressed, a direct bearing on other test cases 
deliberately provoked and prosecuted by the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

The case arose when the Savannah Hous- 
ing Authority denied the application of 4 
Negro woman for admission to an apartment 
in a public-housing project under the juris- 
diction of the authority. 

The NAACP filed sult, and the Federal dis- 
trict court ruled against the plaintiff. The 
case was appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals sitting in New Orleans. In a decision 
handed down last week, the court upheld 
the lower court. 

The comments of the court were most 
significant. and pertinent to other cases 


which already have been decided and which 


may arise in the future. 

The court noted that governmentally en- 
forced segregation is denied" by the author- 
ity and said that if Whites and Negroes 
choose to dwell apart voluntarily for the 
“common good there is certainly no law to 
prevent such cooperation.” There is no law, 
court said, to force integration; all that h 
denied is the power of the State to enforce 
segregation. 

The court also took judicial notice of 
testimony by officials of the housing author- 
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ity to the effect that segregation Is essential 
to the success of the public housing project. 
The obvious implication is that integration 
would result in friction and strife between 
the races and interfere with efficient opera- 
tion. Incidents m other areas prove the 
point, 

Most significant, however, was the court's 
finding that there was no reasonably certain 
Proof that the appellant (the Negro woman 
Applicant) actually desired to become a ten- 
ant in that public housing. 

In other words, the court suspected, and 
most probably correctly, that the case was 
brought primerily as an effort to break down 
Tacial barriers, rather than to gain for the 
Woman tenancy in a housing project in 
which she really wished to live. 

It is most important that a court has at 
last recognized in at least one case this char- 
acteristic which most if not all of the cases 
Pushed by the NAACP have had in common. 
Their primary purpose has not been to se- 
Cure “rights” for the named plaintiffs, but 
to bring about by court decree a social revo- 
lution, 

In fairness, we must assume that, in most 
instances, the plaintiffs themselves have 
made the first move and that the NAACP has 
Sent its lawyers to their assistance. But it 

not unreasonable to assume that the 
NAACP itself has originated many of the 
Complaints, instigating lawsults, as part of 
its crusade for integration. 

It should be obyious that many of the in- 
Cidents, such as violation of Jaws relating 
to seating in buses, have been deliberately 
Staged to provoke legal action leading to 
lawsuits, 

Tt has been clearly established that this 
Was the case in the Clarendon County suit 
against segregated schools, The Negro par- 
ents involved first sued for equal schools for 
thefr children. The next thing they knew, 
thanks to the NAACP attorneys and former 
Federal Judge Waites Waring, they were 
Suing for admission to the white schools. 

The court seems to have concluded in the 
Savannah case that somebody deliberately 
Promoted a law suit. 

In many States (South Carolina adopted 
Such a statute recently) it is a crime to pro- 
Mote litigation in which one has no direct 
or personal interest. 

The crime is called barratry. And there 
1s Little doubt that officials and attorneys of 
the NAACP have committed it, probably in 
the Savannah case and others as well. 


Cyrus Eaton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


or MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 29, 1958, the distinguished junior 
ator from Iliinois [Mr. Dovcras] and 
Myself had a colloquy on the Senate floor 
Concerning the right of a rugged Ameri- 
Can individualist, Cyrus Eaton, to ex- 
Press his views regardless of our own 
agreement or disagreement with those 
views. 

I was gratified to find out that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has written Cyrus Eaton 
to the same effect. This information is 
described in an article from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer for July 3, 1958. 


I ask unanimous consent that the. 


text of this article entitled “Outspoken 
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Eaton's Mail Mounts“ be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUTSPOKEN EaTON’s Man. MOUNTS 
(By Emerson L. Batdorff) 

Cyrus Eaton, the rugged industrialist who 
calls em as he sees em, finds his office pretty 
well stacked up with fan matl these days. 

President Eisenhower of Washington, Al- 
bert Schweitzer of Equatorial Africa, and 
Billie Jo Marshall of Leetonia, Ohio, might 
be taken as a cross section of the several 
thousand persons who wrote. 

The Jetters came after Eaton, on television, 
mentioned that agencies of the United 
States, including the FBI, are engaged in in- 
yestigating, in snooping, in informing, in 
creeping up on the people. 

“Most of the letters are favorable,“ Eaton 
said yesterday in his office on the 36th floor 
of the Terminal Tower. 

The letters were displayed on his desk, 
making an impressive heap of letter writing. 

Eaton said that all of the letters would 
be answered where a return address was 
supplied, and that this would include most 
letters, 

Those who disagreed with Eaton’s right 
to say what he did made a small folder that 
was fairly unimpressive in the heap. 

Fa tons remarks about snooping, with his 
idea that the Communists must be lived 
with or everybody dies, brought the first let- 
ters a day after the now-celebrated television 
program was over. 

More letters came when the House Un- 
American Activities Committee decided to 
subpena him in the wake of his remarks. 

1 suppose he gets a 100 letters a day on 
this general subject,” said his secretary, Miss 
Betty Royon. 

The answers are lagging a little, but on 
some days 100 answers go out. T 

The letters come from all over the world— 
Finland, England, France, Spain, China, and, 
of course, the United States and Canada, 

Eaton and his staff deemed it inadvisable 
to permit publication of the text of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's letter, but it was strong 
in its support of the right of free speech, 
although it did not mention Eaton's stand 
on dealing with Communists, 

Many legislators wrote him deploring the 
attitude of the House committee in threat- 
ening to call him before that body for mak- 
ing the remarks he did. 

Other letter writers took a broader view 
of the whole situation, as did Albert Schweit- 
zer, famed philosopher, physician, organist, 
and humanitarian, 

In his own hand Schweitzer. wrote: 

“I am informed that great vexations are 
being visited upon you because you have 
taken a position on the evaluation of the 
danger of radioactivity resulting from nu- 


clear tests that is displeasing to present po- 


litical leaders. Let me say how strongly I 
side with everything that concerns you. All 
of us who are working for the triumph of 
truth hold you in high consideration. You 
were one of the first to make it possible for 
leading scientists of the East and of the 
West to meet and discuss the urgent prob- 
lem. This has a tremendous importance for 
all of us and we owe you the fullest recog- 
nition. 

“With my kindest thoughts, 

“Your devoted 
ALSERT SCHWEITZER.” 

Bille Jo Marshall of Leetonia is 10. Her 
letter to Eaton concerned what her father 
said about him. 

“He says you are a rich man and are try- 
ing to make peace, which most rich people 
don't try to do,” she wrote. “We think you 
are a very good man and hope you can help.” 

It is fortunate that Eaton is a rich man, 
even as Billie Jo said, because answering all 
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those letters would keep a poor man occu-- 
pied for years. 

From Finland an admirer wrote: “Com- 
modities are not carriers of isms as rats are 
of disease,” i 

Included in the vast pile of correspond- 
ence are enough requests for speeches to 
keep Eaton eating banquet chicken and 
talkifig every night for a decade, according 
to his secretary. Also a number of people 
would like to go along with him on his trip 
to Russia early next fall. -~ 

Neither of these requests has much chance 
to fruition. 

“I am a capitalist,” said the white-haired 
industrialist, surveying his correspondence, 
“and I want my grandchildren to have a 
chance to grow up to be capitalists, too, 

“We have to reach some kind of under- 
standing with Russia, even though we dis- 
like them and have no use for their philos- 
ophy. The alternative is the annihilation of 
the civilized world. No more Communists 
and no more capitalists." 


> 


Switchblade Knives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the interest shown in the bill to 
regulate transportation of switchblade 
knives, which I introduced, I include 
in the Recorp the following editorial 
which appeared in the Royal Oak 
(Mich.) Daily Tribune: 

To Ban SWITCHBLADE KNIVES 
(By Philip F. Miller) 

It’s rather disconcerting to open a maga 
zine and find an ad for the world’s fastest 
opening stiletto, and to know that anyone 
can buy it through the malls. 

It's disconcerting because knives like this, 
fast-acting switchblade knives—are figuring 
so greatly in juvenile crime. “Far too often 
these Knives haye been used as weapons in 
gang fights and incidents involving our 
youths,” says Congressman Wurm 8. 
BroomFte tp, who represents Oakland County. 
These knives most certainly should be clas- 
sjfied as deadly concealed weapons. 

That’s why Congressman BROOMFIELD has 
cosponsored a bill to abolish the sale and 
manufacture of switchblade knives involved 
in interstate commerce. This bill would 
make it a Federal offense to manufacture or 
transport any knife across State lines which 
opens automatically by hand pressure ap- 
plied to a button or by operation of inertia 
or gravity. ‘ 

Violations of the proposed law could bring 
prison terms up to 5 years and fines up to 
$2,000: The law would exempt such knives 
used by the Armed Forces or by those per- 
sons with only one arm who are not able 
to use a regular knife. 

I asked Congressman Broomrietp why he 
had proposed such a law. 

“This matter first came to my attention,” 
he said, “in a petition from the Auxiliary 
of the Metropolitan Club, Spirit No. 64, Hazel 
Park, in which the members asked us to help 
in having these knives outlawed. Although 
it was my opinion that the State government 
would be in a better position to control 
the distribution of these switchblade knives 
than our Federal Government, I was happy 
to learn that it is possible to strengthen our 
Federal law in this regard as an aid to our 
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State and municipal law enforcement or- 
ficers.” 

Michigan is 1 of the 20 States which does 
have laws against such knives. It is a mis- 
demeanor under State law to sell or possess 
a pocketknife opened by mechanical means. 

But this is hard to enforce unless the 
source of supply is stopped. If you can send 
for such a knife in the mail how much con- 
trol can the State government have over 
these knives? 

Additional laws make it a punishable of- 
fense even to threaten someone with any 
kind of knife. Under the law a knife be- 


comes a deadly weapon the moment you 


make any gesture toward using it against a 
person. 

Congressman BROOMFIELD, like a lot of 
others, is concerned with the growing use and 

m of these knives. Over 1 million 
switchblade knives are distributed and sold 
each year in this country and of these some 
200,000 are imported. Over 5 million of 
these knives have been sold in the past 5 
years, principally to juveniles. A large pro- 
portion of the knives are sold at a price 
within the reach of teen-agers. So says the 
House report on Broomriety’s bill. 

“The appalling situation in the cities 
throughout the Nation should bring home 
to us the urgent need for action in this field. 
Every day our newspapers report numerous 
muggings and attacks many of them involv- 
ing knives. Doing away with switchblade 
knives will not be a cure-all for the crime 
waves sweeping the Nation, but it will remove 
one of the favorite weapons of our juvenile 
and criminal elements. It will afford the 
public some measure of added protection and 
give valuable assistance to our hard-pressed 
local law enforcement agencies," the report 
continues. 

Agreement on the bill isn't unanimous by 
any means. The United States Department 
of Justice and the Secretary of Commerce 
office have refused to support similar legisla- 
tion. They feel that such a ban might work 
hardships on those who ordinarily use such 
knives. Hunters, trappers, fishermen, ship- 
ping clerks, and others have a legitimate 
need for such knives, they feel. 


Most law-enforcement officers, however, are | 


in agreement that something should be done 
to prohibit the easy acquisition of such 
knives, especially by juveniles. Congressman 
Broomytern’s bill seems to be a step in the 
right direction. 


Nuclear War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
June 12 issue of the St. Paul Union Ad- 
vocate, edited by Earl Almquist, con- 
tained an excellent summary of a new 
pamphlet released by the National 
Planning Association entitled, “1970 
Without Arms Control.” 

I believe that Mr. Almquist is deserv- 
ing of high praise for bringing an ar- 
ticle of this importance to public atten- 
tion. I also am pleased that President 
Arnold S. Zander of the American Fed- 
eration of State County, and Municipal 
Employees, participated in the delibera- 
tions of the special committee and 
signed the report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the article which appeared in the 
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Union Advocate entitled “A Push-But- 
ton, Horror Nuclear War Unless Con- 
trols Are Found” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the St. Paul Union Advocate of June 
12, 1958 
Moon ONLY Plack oF REFUGE?—A PusH- 

Butron, Horror NUCLEAR War UNLESS 

CONTROLS ARE FOUND 

(EDITOR'S NOTE—Uniless a fellow reads 
something occasionally that scares him right 
out of his shoes, he may not realize the deadly 
seriousness of being neck-deep in the atomic 
age.) 

WaSHINGTON,—The possibility of an auto- 
matic, horror war of incredibly powerful nu- 
clear bombs by 1970 has been painted by a 
special task force committee, including a 
number of noted nuclear scientists. 

The use of automation in the firing of mis- 
siles, launching devices, earth satellites as 
military posts, the moon as a refuge until a 
radio-poisoned earth cools off—these are a 
number of possibilities suggested unless man- 
kind gets down to work and solves the prob- 
lems of arms control. 

The report has Just been published by the 
National Planning Association on whose 
board of directors are a number of widely 
known labor leaders. 

It was made after a 8-month study by 
scientists and laymen into the development 
of nuclear weapons, missiles, and satellites 
such as the Russian sputniks and the Ameri- 
can Explorers. 

After a 9 months’ study, the committee 
came up with a pamphiet called “1970 With- 
out Arms Control.” It serves as the grimmest 
kind of warning that the development of 
new and more powerful weapons is dally out- 
distancing disarmament plans. 

“It is a disturbing fact,” the report says, 
“that while weapons grow increasingly ef- 
fective, they also tend to outgrow previous 
control possibilities. Plans for arms control 
work in one stage of technology often will be 
rendered useless by later developments.” 

Here are some of the highlights of the 
report: 

By 1970 there will be at most a 15-minute 
warning of attack by hostile missiles. This 
means that nations will have to depend on 
warnings from lower echelon officers, per- 
haps in remote places, thus risking the start 
of war through mistake or accident. 

By 1970 the world will be on the thresh- 
old of a pushbotton war era. This may well 
reach the point where automatic machinery 
will launch retaliatory missiles even after the 
3 have been killed by a surprise at- 
tack. 

By 1970 there will be increased use of 
outer space for military purposes, particu- 
larly for observation. The development of 
observation satellites is now feasible and as- 
tronomical aids to military intelligence will 
soon be in use by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

By 1970 a 10-megaton weapon which de- 
rives 96 percent of its energy from fusion 
and 4 percent from fission—that is, it will 
be a 96 percent clean bomb—will neverthe- 
less release the same amount of dirty fission 
fragments as would be produced by 20 Naga- 
saki-size fission bombs. 

By 1970 other nations besides the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
will have nuclear weapons: Some of these 
may even sell bombs to other countries as 
conventional rearmaments are now sold. 

Problems of international control will thus 
be infinitely greater than they are now. 

By 1970 the inspection problem will be 
far greater than it is now through the de- 
velopment of subversive and unconventional 
methods of warfare such as atomic weapons 
or bombs small enough to be carried in 
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a suitcase and devices for poison warfare 
which are now being rapidly developed. 

Among the nonscientist members of the 
special committee who signed the report was 
President Arnold S. Zander, of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
had the honor of reviewing this same 
booklet for the Washington Post and 
times Herald on Sunday, May 18, 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my review be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 18, 1958} 


‘To Pornt oF NO RETURN . 
(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 


(1970 Without Arms, by the Special Proj- 
ect Committee on Security Through Arnis 
Control National Planning Association.) 

Here is a thorough and comprehensive 
study of the armaments situation today and 
as it will develop during the next dozen 
years, assuming that the arms race between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
continues and no major war develops. 

The destructiveness and complexity of the 
weapons described in these pages should 
cause all thinking men and women to reflect 
whether this arms race, unparalleled in bis- 
tory, can continue indefinitely. 

The destructive capacity of modern nu- 
clear explosives, Including the amount and 
effects of radiation damage from the fallout 
of nuclear weapons if once used in war, 
presents conyincing evidence that if any 
nation is ever foolish and so reckless as to 
initiate an allout nuclear war, civilization 
as we know it cannot survive. 

1970 Without Arms Control is based on re- 
liable public sources. It contains no classi- 
fied information. In this respect, the au- 
thors have done a magnificent job of bring- 
ing together in one document and in very 
readable form, a wealth of data about the 
military establishments of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. We now have 4 
primer of information on weapons, and on 
the technology of producing future weapons. 
essential to any discussion of arms-con 
measures, 

This study paints a gloomy picture. Al- 
though the report stops short of saying that 
an effective defense against missile attack 18 
impossible, it does state: "Few observers are 
optimistic about the possibility of defense 
keeping pace with offense in the decades 
ahead.” 

The frightening prospects of an unending 
armaments race have led me to advocate 
limited and safeguarded arms-contro] meas- 
ures. These must be part of an overall for- 
eign policy designed to meet the Soviet 
threat on a political, economic, and cultural: 
as well as a military level. 

The facts contained in this study confirm 
my fears. Unless the world is able soon to 
make a start toward the distant goal of per- 
suading men to live by laws rather than bY 
guns, the point of no return may soon be 
reached. 

By describing so fully the arms to be con- 
trolled, the report points up the fact that 
arms-control measures will not be suficient 
or successful unless accompanied by con“ 
structive measures in other fields of foreigu 
policy. It also illustrates why arms-contro 
measures, to be effective, must at first be 
limited rather than comprehensive in nature: 
Hopefully, this report will be only one of 
several issued by this Special Project Com“ 
mittee of the National Planning Association- 
Meanwhile, all Americans, con“ 
cerned about the future of the human racer 
should read this illuminating report. 


1958 
American Exhibit at Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


oP ARKANSAS g 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there has been considerable criticism ‘of 
the American exhibit in Brussels, pri- 
Marily by American visitors, including 
Some Members of Congress. It is indeed 
Bratifying to read in the Sunday issue 
of the Washington Post extremely favor- 
able views of our exhibit by many 
European observers. Apparently,the ex- 
hibit impresses foreign observers more 
favorably than it does American ob- 
Servers. This is another illustration of 
the danger of too much meddling by 
Congress ip the substantive aspects of 
dur information program. These pro- 
grams are intended to appeal to foreign- 
ers, not to Members of Congress, who 
Presumably already approve the Ameri- 
can concept of society. 

One further aspect of the exhibit in 

russels that pleases me very much is 
the universal approbation of the build- 
ing which houses our exhibit. The 
building was designed by Mr. Edward 
Stone, who was born in, and grew to 
Manhood in, Fayetteville, Ark., my home 
town. We are proud in Arkansas of the 
accomplishments of Mr. Stone. He is 
Without question one of the most im- 
aginative and talented architects in the 

World today. 

' I ask unanimous consent to -have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article from the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 7 


As follows: 
PAVILION’'S Socko TO EUROPEANS 
(By T. W. Wilson, Jr.) 
The State Department is making some 
minor reyisions in the United States Pavil- 
n at the Brussels Exposition after a brief 
excited ruckus over the display of a 
Print showing a female American Indian 
Naked to the waist, another scene whith 
ee or may not suggest cannibalism, and a 
eavy dose of abstract painting in the sec- 
tion on contemporary American art. Pre- 
bly these revisions will placate critics 
Offended by these particular exhibits, 
Inevitably, the United States pavilion has 
Stimulated some wildly varied reactions, 
me American businessman was so annoyed 
y it that he wrote angry letter to Sena- 
oR Brivces, who read the letter to the Presi- 
mee who dispatched hiš USIA director to 
Pe! to investigate. At the same time, 
has been praised lavishly by such dispa- 
Tate personalities as Adlal Stevenson and 
Herbert Hoover. 
There is, however, an undercurrent of 
sritietsm of the general content, the tone of 
dolce and the design of exhibits in the 


United States pavilion, which is looked upon- 


Benerally as a showcase for American propa- 

wi and which inevitably is contrasted 

th the Soviet pavilion standing cheek by 

1 with our own. This criticism comes 

me acipally from American tourists and 

Psat up in a discernable flow of mail to 
Ngress. 
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It was easily predictable that such reaction 
would arise, for the United States High Com- 
missioner to Brussels, Howard Cullman, and 
his staff deliberately chose answers to three 
sticky questions which have bedeviled our 
propagandists since World War II. The 
questions are these: 

Can American propagandists write, design, 
and produce their materials for the foreign 
audiences for which they are intended and, 
in so doing, take into account foreign psy- 
chological and cultural factors? Or must 
the message be directed to Americans as 
well—more specifically to Congressmen who 
can grant or withhold funds for propaganda 
programs? 

Should our propaganda be projected in the 
hard-sell terms with which commercial 
products are merchandised with such success 
at home? Or is a subtler approach less 
offensive, and therefore more effective, with 
foreign audiences? 

Should our propaganda concentrate heavily 
on driving home the benefits of mass pro- 
duction and free enterprise which have made 
us the biggest and best in just about every 
material department of national life? Or 
would foreigners generally be more favorably 
impressed by some of the less material things 
in contemporary American society? 

The answers chosen to these questions sub- 
stantially determine the content, the tone, 
and the style of the United States pavilion. 
Cullman came down hard on the side of ad- 
dressing himself squarely to the Europeans 
who make up some 95 percent of the Brussels 
audience; of rejecting the hard-sell in favor 
of the soft-sell, and of playing down the 
material side of American life in favor of 
other, and lighter, aspects of our. culture. 

No poll has been taken to assess the re- 
action of the average European visitor to the 
United States pavilion, but if European press 
reaction is at all representative, the United 
States pavilion is strictly socko with its 
European audience. The following excerpts 
are from reviews of the pavilion in some lead- 
ing European and British newspapers: 

“And there is America— light hearted, airy, 
freed of her bondage to the almighty dollar 
and the skyscraper, and offering an exquisite 
museum of a thousand little things which 
make up dally life.“ —Le Figaro (Paris). 
“Each object or each group is clear, 
vivacious, meaningful. In short, this is the 
art of display in the highest degree, the art 
of convincing. 

“Everything captivates; everything enter- 
tains * * * it has that ease, that casualness 
which comes only from complete natural- 
ness or skillful propaganda. 

“What sort of people are these who think 
nothing of spending millions to plant a few 
pounds of beauty for a few days in foreign 
soll? This is a great people—or a great 
lesson.“ —Le Soir (Brussels). 

“The big surprise is America. At first it 
seems & very ordinary building, and archi- 
tecturally itis * * but enter at night and 
magic has been at work * * The New 
Statesman (London). 

“The Belgian or foreign visitor expects 
more from the Russian pavillion than it of- 
fers. The man-in-the-street is not fond of 
enormous machines, political slogans, and 
immense frescoes showing the glory of the 
Soviet Union or of peace. Obviously, he is 
looking for more imagination. 

“This imagination he finds in the Ameri- 
cans pavilion.”—Le Monde (Paris). 

„»The Americans may rest assured 
that it is worthy of their immense country. 
Th pavilion, In its gaiety, its humor, its nov- 
elty, and its freshness, is entirely captivating. 
Land of the Press Button, this surprising 
and intoxicating America radiates light 
from its bicycle wheel,"—Le Peuple (Brus- 
sels). * 

“Inside, all is airy enchantment. * » 
There is no attempt at the portentous; in- 
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stead, the good life America Is set out at its 
easiest and gayest, from the drugstore to the 
Miami dream gtris“— The Manchester Guard- 
ian. 
"e * * the Americans show a picture of 
their life free of propaganda * * * for the 
Americans have gone a long way in the art 
of charm; in the art of telling; in the art of 
civilized bearing. If one compares the way 
the two great powers have treated the main 
theme of the exhibition—Progress and Man 
the Americans much more skillfully have 
opted for the second part of the theme; they 
emphasize man. Die Welt (Ham- 
burg). 7 

“Outside, the United States Pavillon is one 
of the most sober; inside, one of the most 
if not the most, beautiful, It is the only one 
to offer wide perspectives free of huge ma- 
chines and statues * * * the whole setup 
evidences remarkable taste’—Tribune des 
Nations (Paris). 

“(What a difference between the) massive, 
powerful, overwhelming Soviet pavillon de- 
voted to propaganda only * * * and the 
airy. light, brilliant, garden-like United 
States Pavilion * * * Nowhere is the famous 
irritating slogan, ‘greatest in the world’ to be 
seen. One cannot deny that they haye done 
a great deal to draw Europeans closer to 
themselves“ —I'Aurore (Paris). 

The propaganda point of the United States 
pavilion has not been lost on all Americans. 
It was the view of the Saturday Evening 
Post that * * the sophisticated European 
audience is likely to appreciate the total ab- 
sence of the direct sell. * * * The contrast 
between our formula of calculated modesty 
and the big Soviet noise across the way is 
certain to have its effect.“ 

And the New York Herald Tribune found 
that the United States pavilion “leans over 
backward not to preach to the European 
public. It is a sharp departure from the 
earlier American hard sell propaganda 
methods and may, if it is proven successful 
here, blaze a new trail in the United States 
entire approach to propaganda problems 
abroad.” ` d 

Whether it will or not remains to be seen. 
One of the most frustrating things in the 
propaganda trade is the possibility that a 
lesson learned under one set of circum- 
stances may not be valid under another set 
of circumstances. But in all probability 
there is a general lesson to be learned from 
our experience at Brussels—if anyone will 
take the trouble to study it. 


Don’t Blame the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaj, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Camden Chronicle, Camden, S. C., 
of July 7, 1958: 

Don't BLAME THE FARMER 

Attention, Camden housewives: Don't 
blame the farmers and the Government for 
the extremely high prices you're haying to 
pay for food these days. 

You read everyday about the high farm 
price supports, and about the Government 
buying billions of dollars worth of food to 
be stored away and later given to countries 
abroad, about paying the farmers not to pro- 
duce. The average person sincerely believes 
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that these are the things which are causing 
food bills to soar to an all-time high. 

There are two things which has caused the 
grocery bill to climb steadily since 1952: the 
packaging of the food for sale, and the labor 
costs connected with processing and selling 
the foods. 

Although retail food costs haye gone up 
15 percent since 1952, prices paid to the 
farmers have gone down by about the same 
percentage. Processing and distribution— 
both costs after the product leaves the 
farm—have gone up rapidly and are respon- 
sible for all of the increase in food prices. 

Food producers get only 39 cents out of 
each dollar spent by the housewife for the 
average family food. The cost of distribu- 
tion increased from 47 cents in 1950 to 61 
cents last year. 

In 1947 the average family of four spent 
#911 for food, of which farmers received $467 
and $444 was marketing costs. Last year the 
same amount of food cost $1,079, of which 
farmers received only $400 and marketing 
costs amounted to $607. 

So don’t blame the farmer. He's in worse 
shape than he was when food prices were 
lower. 


Man About Capital: Arthur Sherwood 


Flemming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Thursday, 
July 10, 1958, featuring the next Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mr. Arthur S. Flemming: 

Wasutncron, Jury 9.—It is frequently 
said that Arthur Sherwood Flemming is 

coming back to Washington. Actually, he 
is usually just moving to another desk. He 
has been here, full-time or part-time, since 
1927. On August 1 he takes over the desk 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Mr. Flemming came here to study 
political science 31 years ago. He spent the 
next 12 years on the fringe of government— 
studying it, teaching it, and writing about 
it—and then he plunged. 

In 1939, at the age of 34, he was appointed 
a Republican member of the Civil Service 
Commission by President Roosevelt. In 10 
years there he established a reputation as 
an exemplary public servant. Said one as- 
sociate of later years: “He is everything we 
want government to be”—so much so that 
he “makes us cynical.” 

AWARD NAMED FOR HIM 

As a Commissioner, Mr. Flemming insti- 
gated the establishment of a program to 
honor outstanding young men who were 
making a career of Federal Government sery- 
ice. The junior chamber of commerce took 
over, set up an annual Arthur S. Flemming 
Award for such men, and has been present- 
Ing it for 10 years. 

In 1948, Mr. Flemming's focus was shifted 
from Government and from Washington, but 
his Government service continued. The new 
focus was the presidency of his alma mater, 
Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio. 
He was the first alumnus to hold that job 
and the first layman. 

The university is a Methodist institution. 
Mr. Flemming has long been active in church 


affairs—as a lay leader of the Ohio Confer- 
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ence of the Methodist Church, as superin- 
tendent of a Methodist church Sunday rchool 
here and as a Vice president of the National 
Association of Churches of Christ in America. 

Mr. Flemming was a member of the first 
Hoover Commission on government organ- 
ization when he went to Ohio Wesleyan. In 
that year he also took on the chairman- 
ship of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Personnel Manage- 
ment. 

SOLD HOUSE, SOUGHT ANOTHER 


The Flemmings did not sell their Wash- 
ington house immediately when they moved 
to Ohio. Shortly after they sold it, they were 
back looking for another. For in 1951, Mr. 
Flemming was named Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization, to handle man- 
power problems. 

He commuted for 2 years; week-days here 
and. week-ends in his university office. At 
the end of the Truman administration, in 
1953, he was Acting Director of ODM and 
at the suggestion of President Eisenhower's 
brother Milton he was appointed to the di- 
rectorship—the highest ranking holdover on 
the incoming team. As ODM’s Director for 
the next 4 years, he sat with the President, 
the Vice President and the Secretaries of 
State and Defense on the National Security 
Council. 

Mr. Flemming took a leave of absence 
from the university, which produced some 
grumbling on the campus. He went back 
to the university 4 years later, in February 
of last year—reaining his membership on 
the President's 3-man Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization, 

Now, as he again assumes full-time duties 
here, he has resigned from his university 
office. However, he will retain his member- 
ship on its. board of directors. 

Mr. Flemming clearly has a penchant for 
working bard. He is a recognized authority 
on the workings of government. He is de- 
voted to the subject. 


Schedule of Meetings in Ohio’s 15th 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress, I have made every 
effort to keep a close and continuous 
contact with those whom I represent in 
Ohio's 15th Congressional District. I 
believe it is part of a successful repre- 
sentative process to be able to discuss 
with the people issues that affect them 
domestically and internationally. 

It has been my experience in the past 
that the people at home have many ideas 
and suggestions that would be lost if 
opportunities were not afforded them to 
express their views personally. I look 
forward to these occasions when I can- 
get to know the people of the district a 
little better, and to hear their opinions 
on national problems. 

With the cooperation of county offi- 
cials, I have arranged a schedule for 
meetings in each of the seven county- 
seat towns of the 15th Congressional 
District. I shall welcome the oppor- 
tunity of discussing matters of interest 
with anyone wishing to stop by the 
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courthouses on these days. From 9 
a. m. to 4 p. m. I will be in the court- 
houses as follows: Perry County, Sep- 
tember 8; Muskingum County, Septem- 
ber 9; Monroe County, September 10; 
Noble County, September 11; Washing- 
ton County, September 12; Morgan 
County, September 13; Guernsey County, 
September 15. 

Anyone who wishes this opportunity 
to see me does not need to make an ap- 
pointment and may come any time with- 
in the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock on the 
specified day. 


Excerpts From Broadcast Over Radio 
Station WINS, New York, July 13, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excerpts from my 
broadcast over radio station WINS, in 
New York City, Sunday, July 13, 1958: 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY PRESIDENTIAL 

CAMPAIGN 


Frequently, events do not turn out as an- 
ticipated. I am sure there will be a num- 
ber of unanticipated twists in the 1960 
presidential campaigns. There will be sur- 
prises as well as disappointments. Who will 
be the Republican candidate? Who the 
Democratic candidate? 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon has the 
leading Republican role today, The pic- 
ture could decidedly change, Thus far how- 
ever, no Republican is threatening to offer 
him challenge for this prize. But it looks 
as if his home State of California may go 
Democratic. If there is a Democratic land- 
slide, the situation may change and shadows 
would be cast upon his candidacy. 

Dipping back into history, we find that 
it is 122 years since any man advanced di- 
rectly from the Vice Presidency to the Pres- 
idency in any election. Seven vice presi- 
dents reached the White House and became 
presidents as a result of deaths of their su- 
periors. They were John Tyler, Millard 
Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, Chester Alan 
Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Cool- 
idge, and Harry S. Truman. Three of these 
went on later to win election to the Presi- 
dency in their own right, to wit, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, and Harry S. 
Truman, 

We must go back to 1836 and Martin Van 
Buren to find a situation comparable to the 
present. In that year, President Andrew 
Jackson, toward the end of his second term, 
forced the Democratic National Convention 
to give the presidential nomination to Vice 
President Martin Van Buren. Van Buren 
was a protege and friend of General Jackson. 
In the background of his nomination, there 
was enfolded a drama involving a woman 
òf considerable notoriety. A Hollywood 
scenario was written about her, called The 
Gorgeous Hussy. One of Jackson's Cabi- 
net officers, the Secretary of War, John H. 
Eaton, had married Peggy O'Neal. She was 
the daughter ef a Washington tavern owner. 
In Brooklyn, we would have called him & 
saloon keeper, John Quincy Adams wrote 
in his diary that Peggy’s reputation was not 
in good odor. In truth and in fact, she was 
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ostracized and snubbed by the wives of the 
Other Cabinet officers. However, Rachel 
Jackson, President Jackson's wife, who had 
been much maligned herself, had a fixed 
determination to have Peggy Eaton—the 
gorgeous hussy—accepted by one and all, 
especially in official Washington society. 
President Jackson blamed the then Vice Pres- 
ident, John C. Calhoun, and most of the 
Cabinet officers for the nasty situation that 
developed right before his eyes and Jackson 
tried to induce his Cabinet colleagues in 
turn, to persuade their wives to end their 
bitter war against Peggy. His efforts were 
unavailing. The then Secretary of State, 
Martin van Buren, was a widower. He had 
no woman to give him his orders about Mrs. 
Eaton. He treated her most gallantly and 
with this chief, General Jackson, endeayored 
to have all others give her appropriate recog- 
nition as the wife of a Cabinet officer. Old 
Hickory, as General Jackson was called, was 
very grateful to Martin Van Buren for his 
gallantry toward Peggy and his helpfulness 
in this dilemma, and before the election of 
1832 saw to it that the Democratic National 
Convention made Van Buren his running 
mate when he ran for a second term, Four 
years later, at the end of his own term as 
President, he again dictated to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention Van Buren's 
Nomination for President. Van Buren was 
elected. 

Thus we have the story of the only Vice 
President up to that time, who rose from the 
Vice Presidency directly to the Presidency. 
This was made possible only because of the 
influence and clever strategy of President 
Andrew Jackson. Martin Van Buren also 
Owed much to Mrs. Margaret O'Neal Eaton— 
the gorgeous hussy—whom he befriended and 
Who apparent wielded considerable influ- 
ence with General Jackson and his wife, 

` Rachel. 

Of course, there Is no Peggy ONeal in the 
Present situation, Nrxon will have to ad- 
vance himself. President Eisenhower seems 
to be à vanishing figure as far as influence 
With. the populace is concerned. Nobody 
Wants to attach himself to his coattails. In 
any event, there is no disposition on Nrxon's 
Part to do just that. Eisenhower is, indeed, 
no Andy Jackson. He will carry very little 
Weight at the next Republican National Con- 
vention. As a matter of fact, Eisenhower has 
Already promised that he would maintain 
neutrality when his party next elects its 
Standard bearer. Eisenhower, of course, has 
Praised Nrxon, but has done little beyond 
that. Nom would thus have Elsenhower's 
blessing but no more. Would the soldier- 
Statesman, Eisenhower, take the stump for 
Nixon? Would Nixon want him to? Wotld 
it be advantageous for Nixon? These sre un- 
answered questions, 1 

In the offing stands Senator WILLIAM 

OWLAND of California, retiring Republi- 
Can leader of the Senate. Will he win the 
80vernorship of California? It does not look 
that way. If he were to win he would be a 
Strong contender for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination and Nixon would have 

-A hard race to run. The recent California 
Primaries however must have been rude sur- 
Prise to KNOWLAND and the California Re- 
Publicans, Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, a 

mocrat, got 600,000 more votes than 

OWLAND in the primaries. The Demo- 
Cratic tide is running full in California. 

Whoever the Republican candidate will be, 
he will have to realize that the Democratic 
Strength is growing all over the country. A 
recent Gallop poll indicated that Republi- 
dan national strength was lower than at any 
Other recorded point since 1936 when Roose- 
velt ran a second time. Certainly the Adams 
Affair is not helping Republicans very much— 
On the contrary, Adams’ testimony and that 
Ol his friend, Goldfine, constitute a fan- 
tastic farrago. The Democrats are going to 
Set plenty of mileage out of this Adams- 
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Goldfine mess. The following parody on an 
old doggerel is going the rounds in Wash- 
ington: = 
Here's to good old Boston 
The land of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Adams speak to the Gokifines 
In a manner exceedingly odd.” 


Who will ride the Democratic white horse 
in the direction of the White House? That 
is a very difficult question to answer. The 
Democrats have many candidates—Governor 
Harriman, Governor Meyner, Governor Wil- 
liams, Governor Leader, Senators HUMPHREY, 
KEFAUVER, KENNEDY, SYMINGTON. You have 
noticed I put SYMINGTON last. SYMINGTON 
was former head of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and Secretary of the Air 
Force. He has made a good record—comes 
from Missouri, a border State—and is a mid- 
dile-of-the-roader. He would be acceptable 
to the South and to the North. Maybe that 
is what Is needed by the Democrats. He is 
a most personable gentleman, not a great 
orator, but a fairly good speaker. He is 
experienced and well grounded in Govern- 
ment work. I am not advocating any can- 
didacy, nor am I a Cassandra, prophesying 
any candidate, but keep your eye on Syminc- 
TON. 

from time to time, in future broadcasts, 
I shall give my specific views on other not- 
able names that I-have just mentioned. 
They are all good men—any one of which 
would make a good candidate and a good 
President—far better than the President we 
now have. Any one of them would really 
work on the job—would never say of an 
Adams, “I need him —and would address 
the Nation, not in a wooly. uncertain 
manner, but forthrightly, explicitly, fear- 
lessly, and constructively. 

FLOWERS 


I was in a garden the other day and I saw 
some beautiful delphiniums and hyacinth. 
I got to wondering what these names meant, 
Some flowers have obvious names like sun- 
flower and pink. Others have names which 
are derived from a foreign language, usually 
Latin or Greek. 

For example, chrysanthemum is the Greek 
for gold flower; hence chrysanthemum or 
golden flower. Modern gardening however, 
has given us chrysanthemums of many 
colors. 

Everywhere you see the dandelion. 
French, dandelion means “lion’s tooth.” 

As a delphinium, botanists imagined they 
noticed a certain likeness to a dolphin in 
the shape of the flower. The Latin word 
“delphis” means dolphin. 

The geraniums you see around many homes 
are named for the beak of the crane, which 
in Greek is geranos. S 

Gladius is the Latin word for “sword” 
and since the flower has sharp swordlike 
leaves, we get the name gladiolus. Likewise, 
the word “gladiator” comes from the same 
Latin derivative. 3 

Hyacinth was named for the Greek youth 
Hyakinthos, who was accidentally slain by 
Apollo. The myth has it that this flower 
sprang up where the youth's blood fell. 

Narcissus, according to Greek legend, was 
a Greek boy who fell in love with his reflec- 
tion in a pool, In pity, some say in punish- 
ment, the gods transformed him into a flower, 

In the language of flowers, pansies stand 
for thoughts. Hence the word “pansy” from 
the French “pensee,” which means thoughts. 

Peony got its name from the Greek god of 
healing, Paeon, since parts of the peony were 
formerly supposed to possess great medicinal 
powers. 

Phlox is named after a flower that bloomed 
in ancient Greece, the petals of which re- 
sembled a flame. The word for flame in 
Greek is “phlox.” 

Tulip comes from the Turks and not from 
the Dutch, where the Turkish word for a 
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‘ 
turban is “tuibend.” In the course of time, 
“tulbend” became “tulip.” 
We might well ask, “What's in a name?” 
Sometimes the flowers can tell us. 


Editor Who Needles the Underworld 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an article paying tribute to 
the courageous record of the publisher 
of the Granite City (Il.) Press-Record. 
The article was written by Carl R. Bald- 
win and appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on Sunday, July 6, 1958. 

Evrror WHO NEEDLES THE UNDERWORLD— 
“CorKyY" TOWNSEND OF GRANITE Crri 
Press-Recorp Is A SMALL-TOWN PUBLISHER 
WrrHu Courae To Keep Ur Ficut on 
Vice—He’s ILLINOIS EDITOR or YEAR 


(By Carl R. Baldwin) 


Small city newspapers rarely have the 
courage to carry on sustained crusades 
against organized vice and crime, The 
twice-weekly Granite City Press-Record has, 
While it was needling the underworld. per- 
sistently, someone fired pistol shots through 
the front window of the newspaper plant 
one night late in 1955. 


Red-headed Cornelius E. Townsend, editor 
and publisher, had been conducting his 
antivice campaign for more than 6 years 
but the gunfire did not slow him down, In 
fact, it helped win for him the national 
Lovejoy Award for courage in journalism in 
1956 and in the Illinois Press Association's 
title of “Illinois Editor of the Year" a few 
weeks ago. It didn't hurt circulation, 
either, 

Speaking of Townsend's bitter fight 
against the East Side rackets under the dic- 
tatorship of Frank (Buster) Wortman, the 
press association's award Judges said: 

“Mr. Townsend has long been a foe of 
gangester activities and his opposition has 
kept his community free of vice although 
nearby communities have been infected. 

“Attempted invasions of the Granite City 
area by elements of the underworld, who 
made personal threats warning the editor to 
‘lay off," led to stern and successful editorial 
rebukes. 

“His factual, detailed up-to-the-minute 
news coverage of illegal activities seemed to 
confuse and served to thwart the gangsters. 
Persistent spotlighting of activities of spot- 
lighting of activities of gang chief buster 
Wortman even prompted other area news- 
papers to join the fight. 

“On one occasion in December 1955 shots 
were fired into his office. He offered a re- 
ward of $1,000 for information as to the 
identity of the hoodlum firing the shots but 
no one ever came forth to claim the reward.” 

Townsend has replaced the plate-glass win- 
dows but the building front is still scarred. 
He Is as firmly opposed to commercial gam- 
bling and prostitution as ever but he will 
not, in his editorial honestly, flatly blame 
organized crime for the shooting. 

“Frankly, I don't know who did it.“ he 
says. “If it came from the underworld I be- 
leve it was a hanger-on who tried to get 
tough. Guys like Wortman are too smart to 
do it. It could even have been somebody 
who got his name in the paper for being 
arrested for drunken driving.” 
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Townsend had a previous brush with the 
hoodlum element in August 1949 when he 
was editorially calling on officials of Madison 
and Madison County to close the notorious 
200 Club in Madison. 

He was aroused when he heard about the 
brutal beating of a gambling patron by em- 
ployees of the club in an early Sunday morn- 
ing brawl. He published a full account of 
the affair the next day. The gambling joint 
was closed temporarily by local officials. 

A telephone call to Townsend followed. 

Don't put any more storiés about the 200 
Club in the paper if you know what's good 
for you," the caller said. 

“Is this a threat?“ asked the publisher, in 
his calmest reportorial manner. 

“Take it anyway you want to,” growled 
the voice, The man hung up after refusing 
to identify himself. 

Townsend's reaction was to print a story 
about the threat and to write a page 1 edi- 
torial, a medium of expression he uses only 
when he feels it necessary. The editorial, 
addressed to elected city and county officials, 
demanded that the club be closed perma- 
nently. 

“If you don’t act,” he wrote, “the citizens 
may move the joint out and the officials with 
it.” 

Officeholders ignored the warning and the 
gamblers figuratively thumbed their noses at 
the press. But Townsend’s voice joined 
others that were being heard in increasing 
volume at the State capital. Adlai E. Steven- 
son, then Governor, listened, biding his time 
until reorganization of the Illinois State 
Police had been completed. 

The end of a lawless era in Madison County 
came.9 months after publication of the edi- 
torial, State police, at the Governor's di- 
rection, made Madison County the No. 1 tar- 
get in a statewide cleanup. They smashed 
equipment at the 200 Club and also at Hyde 
Park Club, in nearby Venice, and arrested 
the gamblers. j 

The 200 Club had been on Townsend's 
news beat for years in the days when he 
worked as a legman but he never entered the 
place until the day of the raid, in May 1950. 
He had been in Hyde Park oriy once or twice. 
His accurate stories about activities in the 
two gambling joints had come from trusted 
informants. 

Townsend's firm stand against rackets is 
not based on the feeling it is morally wrong 
for a person to wager money or engage in 


other delights offered by the fast-buck boys. 


“There are churches for ministering to the 
morals of the community,” he said. “I am 
opposed to organized vice because of its 
corrupting influence on government. In my 
time, I have seen plenty of public officiais 
corrupted in Madison County.” 

It may be a matter of interpretation, but 
the Press-Record's publisher insists he really 


has never crusaded against anything in his 


life. : 

“Who, me crusade?” he asks. “Why I 
don't even feel that crusading is required 
of a newspaper. I never have leveled 
against one person or one group because I 
have felt my opinion is not necessarily the 
right one. 

“The Press-Record always expresses its 
opinion, and then we try to work out a solu- 
tion to whatever problem we are facing 
with all the people of the community.” 

The Illinois Press Association made this 
summation of Townsend's accomplishments: 

“The newspaper's outstanding community 
service over a long period of years stands as 
a monument to his belief that a newspaper 
does not have to be neutral to be fair, and 
that it can take sides editorially when a 
public issue Is at stake.” 

Individual accomplishments listed in the 
Townsend citation included: 

Successful promotion of a $2,200,000 
school building bond issue. 
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Vigorous editorial and personal support 
of a $650,000 community hospital fund rais- 
ing drive that went over the top by 25 
percent. 

Successful organization of a United Fund 
to replace the Community Chest. 

Successful promotion of a new post office 
building which should be under construc- 
tion this year. 

Work on behalf of a city zoning plan 
which was put into effect. 

Many of Townsend's editorial campaigns 
have been concerned with improvements in 
Tri-Cities schools. One of his foremost goals 
is a proposal to operate Granite City schools 
12 months a year. This would utilize build- 
ings now idle 25 percent of the time and 
also relieve the teacher shortage. 

The Press-Record backed a program which 
led to consolidation of 7 school districts 
into 1, with a resulting improvement in 
teaching personnel and elimination of 2 
1-room schools heated by pot-bellied stoves. 

A partial victory was won by Townsend 
in the field of fluoridation. Unable to put 
over fluoridation of the water supply, the 
Press-Record consolidated public opinion be- 
hind a drive by school boards and dentists 
to establish a sodium fluoride program in 
Tri-Cities schools 8 years ago. Clinics still 
operate at Madison and Venice, but Granite 
City dropped out of the program 2 years ago 
because of a shortage of funds. 

Townsend was one of the first to Jump on 
the bandwagon for the Bi-State Development 
Agency because it offered an opportunity to 
develop an important riverfront for Granite 
City. Failure of the Missouri Legislature to 
complement the Ulinols enabling act has 
led him to beat the drums for a port au- 
thority to bet set up by the State of Illinois. 

The port authority is still in the planning 
stage, but the State administration has ex- 
pressed considerable interest. And Town- 
send has a habit of finishing what he starts. 

Granite City has no booster more en- 
thusiastic than Townsend, who won the 
city’s award as Man of the Year in 1954. 
He gave a large amount of newspaper space 
several years ago for advertisements, news 
stories and editorials that helped put over 
Granite City’s annexation of Nameoki. He 
proudly points out that the people of Na- 
meoki now have sewers and other city sery- 
ices while Granite City has become a thriv- 
ing community of 37,000 persons—largest 
city in Madison County. 

Townsend would like to convince the peo- 
ple of Madison and Venice that their best 
interests lie in joining with Granite City to 
build the Madison County lowlands into one 
big community. Surprisingly, some office- 
holders in the smaller cities have expressed 
interest in the plan. 

The Granite City publisher, who long ago 
dropped his fancy first name in favor of 
“Corky,” doesn't look like a dynamic go- 
getter. He has the unobtrusive manner of 
a man who listens a lot and spends hours 
at the typewriter. His is a strong personality 
that does not come through at first meeting. 

He Is a quiet man, so quiet that his for- 
mer boss, E. K. Campbell, almost fired him 
for being an absentee payroller back in the 
late 1920's. 

“I am paying this boy Townsend $15 a 
week and I never see him around here,” 
Campbell complained one day to his editor, 
Jack Scott. 

Scott defended the cub reporter, who had 
started with the Press-Record as a part- 
time employee In 1926 while attending Gran- 
ite City Community High School. 

“Oh, he’s around all right,” Scott replied. 
“You just happen to leave the office every 
day before he gets here.” 

Scott showed Publisher Campbell the 
amount of copy Townsend was out 
as a legman-reporter on the Venice-Madison 
beat, It was readable, accurate news and 
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comprised a substantial part of the news- 
paper’s content. Campbell, impressed, or- 
dered a $3-a-week raise for the man he 
had considered firing. 

Townsend put in long hours gathering news 
by going to the source and getting it first- 
hand. He would not return to the office 
until after 9 or 10 o’clock at night. Some of 
his working days ended after 1 a. m. 

The legs which supported his 5-foot, 5-inch 
105-pound frame in the old days, carried 
him many routine miles in the thirties and 
forties. His work was unspectacular but he 
kept the readers of his paper well informed 
on what was going on in the Tri-Cities, He 
was also a part-time correspondent for the 
Post-Dispatch, 

Townsend's income grew in modest pro- 
portions as the years passed. By June 1944, 
he had devoted a good part of his life to the 
Press-Record. But the sweat and tears of 
a lifetime usually are not enough to win 
the bonanza that came to Townsend that 
month. 

“Tt still seems like a pleasant dream,” 
Townsend says. “Mr. Campbell wanted to 
retire and there was nobody in his family 
coming along in his foosteps. He offered me 
a 33-month lease with an option to buy the 
paper.” 

Today Townsend, the publisher, has built 
the Press-Record into a thriving newspaper 
that is one of the East Side's most influ- 
ential publications. His press turns out 36 
to 40 pages each Monday and Thursday. 
Paid circulation has increased from 9,000 in 
1944 to 15,800. The pages are full of local 
news; he uses no wire news or canned fea- 
tures. 

The plant occupies a modern 2-story brick 
building at 1817 Delmar Avenue. Town- 
send has wisely put profits back into the 
operation. He has a staff of 4 reporters, 
11 part-time correspondents, and 7 other 
full-time workers. 

Almost completed is a $200,000 addition 
housing a 32-page fast-speed Goss press. 
using three colors and automatic sterotyp- 
ing equipment. 

Townsend was proudly displaying the new 
press the other day when he spoke of his 
gift from Campbell. 

“When I leased the paper,” he said, “Mr. 
Campbell left enough money in the bank 
to meet expenses for a month. I paid for 
the Press-Record out of profits. It was an 
unusual thing for him to do, something for 
which I am very grateful.” a 

Townsend limits his leg work now to the 
coverage of boards and committees on which 
he serves. In one recent week he covered 
10 meetings. 3 

“I participate in many municipal affairs 
and haye served on State commissions OF 
committees under the last three governors,” 
he says. “But I will accept no appointments 
that might conflict with my fair presentation 
of the news, nor will I accept any appoint- 
ment that carries an emolument of any 
kind.” 

His policy of stating his position and then 
letting everybody speak his piece has kept 
Townsend's lines of communications open to 
all segments of Tri-Cities, with the possible 
exception of the underworld. 

"Corky" has been at loggerheads on 3 
number of occasions with Mayor Leon 
Davis of Granite City. But the two men, 
who were officers of the same graduating 
class at Granite City High School, remain 
good friends. 

‘Townsend said he thought a somewhat im- 
partial editorial attitude was especially nec- 
essary in a one-newspaper town such A$ 
Granite City. Otherwise the opinions of 
opposition groups might never be properly 
expressed, he said. 

“We rarely endorse candidates for public 
office,” he continued. “If there is an issue 
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we present it and do not concentrate on the 
individuals running in the election.” 

Townsend broke his general rule against 
endorsements twice in the last 2 years in 
Granite City School Board elections. He felt 
the board was failing to perform its duties 
Properly. He accused members editorially 
of causing a breakdown in administrative 
Morale and wasting tax money. Four incum- 
bents he opposed were defeated in two suc- 
Cessive elections, 

The daily scramble to get the paper out 
has left Townsend, the quiet, tired-eyed red- 
head, with little time for hobbies or social 
life. Last year, looking ahead to an easier 
way of living, he decided to try his hand at 
finding a hobby. He went fishing once and 
Caught some fish; went hunting once and 
shot a quail. A good news story still gives 
him a greater thrill. 

The editor and publisher, now 48 years 
Old, has taken on a little weight since con- 
centrating on the desk job, but at 140 pounds 
= still looks good for a lot of mileage on 
Oot, 

He lives at 2543 Cleveland Avenue with 
his wife, Ruth, and their younger daughter, 
Nancy Jo, who was valedictorian. of the June 
Braduating class at Granite City High School. 
Their other daughter, Mrs. Neil Winters, has 
given them a granddaughter, Lori Lynn, 4 
months. 


Loss of Faith in, and Respect for, the 
Harris Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to have printed in the Appendix of 
Recorp I include an editorial from 
the Toledo Times of July 10, 1958, which, 
my opinion, represents a great and 
growing point of view regarding the 
Adams affair and the activities of the 
House Committee on Legislative Over- 
Sht. 


Gross Inpecency Is THE WORD For Ir 


Can anyone be biamed for losing faith in 
and respect for the Harris subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives? x 

In a few short weeks, in its inquiry into 
the relationship between Mr, Bernard Gold- 

and Mr, Sherman Adams, it has done 
everything it could to condemn itself as an 
Unfair, unjust, and indecent investigating 
body, It has, indeed, gone out of its way to 
create a feeling of revulsion and disgust in 
every right-minded American citizen, 

After It pounced upon Mr. Adams, in a 

er clearly proving that it was interested 
Only in making political capital out of his 
t iscretions and imprudences, it went on to 
© Most disgusting and reprehensible meth- 
known to man in pursuing its offensive 
Work, Went on, that is, to using hidden mi- 
hones in 2 hotel room to eavesdrop on 
urersatlons among Mr. Goldfine's aids. 
te dether it had anything to do with the 
8 over the weekend, ot confidential 

Pers from the hotel room of Mr. Goldfine's 

fuse a, no one knows or cares, for it was 
another episode in a despicable under- 

ng, either a specific part of the sordid 
Ingo mance or wholly divorced from it, an 
ou dental action perpetrated by someone 
tside the committee for reasons of his 


te nat the Harris committee has done, in 
Past weeks, is as bad, if not worse, as 
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anything the late Senator McCarthy did in 
his investigations, for which he was roundly 
disciplined by the Senate itself; indeed, 
placed in a position of degradation by it, by 
editors, columnists, correspondents, and 
other keepers of the morals and principles 
of the Nation, Yet, does anyone hear the 
voice which deplored McCarthyism raised 
in reprobation of the deplorable Harris? 
Here and there, a lone one, to be sure, but 
not among the righteous and all-knowing 
columnists, the TV stars of the Washington 
corps of correspondents, the Americans for 
Demagogic Action, and the lofty Democratic 
leaders of the Senate and the House. 

Nothing McCarthy did exceeds what 
Harris has done ever since he found the 
opportunity to pillory Adams and Eisen- 
hower and anyone else associated with them, 
He has gone in for the big smear in a big 
Way, and nothing can stay him, not even de- 
cency and a sense of justice. From the start, 
in the Adams affair, he has violated the 
House's own code of procedure in respect of 
taking hearsay testimony. Instead of hear- 
ing the ineffable Fox in secret to determine 
whether he had any sound and documented 
evidence to give against Goldfine and Adams, 
he heard him in the open, permitted him to 
go on and on with the presentation of hear- 
say testimony, all of it defamatory. Indeed, 
he egged him on, paying nö attention to the 
fact that what Fox was divulging was not 
supported by proof of its relevance and 
truth. 

Then came the weekend's exposure of the 
bugging of a hotel room occupied by Gold- 
fine alds. True, the Harris committee, from 
its director of the smear on down through 
the line, disclaims any responsibility for 
planting a microphone in the ald's room. 
Indeed, it deplores the action of its chief in- 
vestigator, the foolish and pitiable Shack- 
lette, who was caught redhanded in his 
offense (with a Drew Pearson keyhole snoop- 
per) and otherwise laments the whole nasty 
business. Poor Shacklette was forced to re- 
sign, and, apparently, that made everything 
all right for the committee—in its own col- 
lective minds, that is, particularly Mr. Harnis. 

Well, Mr. Shacklette was no more than 
the scapegoat in this sordid affair, and Mr. 
Hannts can make nothing else of the episode. 
He defends his investigator's action as legal, 
but deplores it as a gross mistake which re- 
flected upon the integrity of the committee. 
What integrity is beyond us. Legality has 
nothing to do with it, for, like a great many 
other actions by public officials and snoopers, 
the legal move can be and often is obscene, 
offensive, disgusting, and, to the perpetrator, 
degrading. So far as we can see, Shacklette’s 
sole offense was in being caught, and it was 
‘worsened by being caught with a Drew Pear- 
son snooper. Harris’ gross piety in firing 
Shacklette only deepens the reyulsion we ail 
feel, for no one in his right senses can ac- 
cept his explanation of the act until he and 
his committee members prove, beyond perad- 
venture, that they had nothing to do with 
the Ignoble business. And until Harris does 
precisely that, no one can have any trust in 
him from now on. 


Bastille Day, July 14, 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE @F REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Bastille Day, commemorating a most his- 
toric event for France. It is also a great 
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historic day for the whole free world. 
It is a symbol of freedom—a sign of the 
triumph of the rights of man over the 
oppression of tyrants. 

The Bastille was stormed and de- 
stroyed and in its place today we have 
the open space of the Place de le Bas- 
tille. No longer can be heard the groans 
of the tortured coming from beyond the 
walls of stone. The only crime of the 
victims was having spoken the truth and 
written of the eternal verity. Bourbon 
kings can no longer exercise power of 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. Let- 
tres de cachet happily are no more. 

But the message of the Bastille cannot 
be for France alone. There are many 
such Bastilles in Russia and her impe- 
rialistic possessions, although they may 
bear different names—for example, Lu- 
bianka. They also must be stormed and 
levelled. The lesson of the Bastille must 
penetrate the Iron 3 into the slave 
camps and salt mines. Nagys and 
the Maleters are still executed in cold 
blood by Khrushchev and his butchers. 
Their crimes also involved only the 
speaking of the truth. 

Khrushchev and his East German 
Stooges have even kidnapped and are 
holding nine American Army men for 
blackmail. 

But the voice of freedom cannot be 
still. It may be muted in certain places, 
but only temporarily. The Russian 
Kremlin like the French Bastille will yet 
be stormed and the voice of freedom will 
find its way through Russia. 

We offer France and Frenchmen all the 
world over our felicitations on this event- 
ful day. We express the fervent hope 
for Premier De Gaulle’s success, He 
holds the fate of France in his hands. 
May he find the strength of heart and 
mind to ensure for his beloved France 
lasting liberty, equality, and brother- 
hood. 

Finally, on this great day, we salute a 
gallant Frenchman, who represents his 
country in Washington—the Honorable 
Herve Alphand—for a work well per- 
formed. 


Legion Cites Anfuso 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Brooklyn Bulletin of Thursday, June 
26, 1958, with reference to an award 
which has been made to our colleague, 
Representative Anruso, of Brooklyn: 

LEGION CITES ANFUSO 
The Kings County American Legion pre- 


sented its Americanism award this year to 


Representative Vicror L. Anruso for out- 

standing service in civic and public affairs: 

“The American Legion of Kings County 

Americanism committee awards this citation 

to Hon. Vicror L. so for his outstand- 

ing contribution to the work of Americanism 
{ 
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activities, for his personal interest, loyal de- 
votion and generous support of Americanism 
programs, and for his high qualities of 
honor, courage, leadership, service, and char- 
acter in the preservation and protection of 
the fundamental institutions of our Govern- 
ment. 
“Awarded this 20th day of June 1958 at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“THOMAS M. ANDERSON, 
“County Commander, 
“ROBERT F, STEVENS, 
“Adjutant. 
“STEPHEN A, GAYNOR, 
“Chairman, Americanism Committee.” 


Miss Mary Sachs: The Merchant Princess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Pennsylvania has had many 
great and outstanding merchants. I will 
not attempt to name them now. 

In the November issue of Common- 
wealth, the magazine for Pennsylvania, 
there was published a very interesting 
story relative to Miss Mary Sachs of 
Harrisburg, Pa., and it termed her “The 
Merchant Princess.” This story is so 
interesting and could be so inspiring to 
many of our young people that I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The story of Mary Sachs is as full of ro- 
mance of American business initiative as 
any that Horatio Alger wrote. Though for 
some reason this story of a unique Pennsyl- 
vania business institution and the person 
behind it has not seen print, the name of 
Mary Sachs, as Pennsylvania women can 
testify, stands for two of the most beautiful 
specialty shops in the country—at Harris- 
burg and Lancaster—and signifies to many 
thousands of women the finest in clothes, 

A famous Parisian designer, speaking in a 
Harrisburg theater some time ago, told his 
audience, “Why talk about Paris shops and 
Paris fashions? You have what Parisians 
admire in your own town.” Even had he not 
mentioned the name of Mary Sachs, his 
audience would have caught the allusion to 
her shop on Third Street. It is this aura 
of distinction, of fashion and quality not 
only in the merchandise itself but In the en- 
vironment in which it is sold and the meth- 
ods of marketing it, which have given that 
name a kind of magic. 

But behind this success story is the record 
of a long struggle, a disastrous fire, financial 
difficulties—but most important of all, the 
character of a woman devoted to her business 
as a profession and imbuing her lifework 
with the imagination of an artist. 

Her story begins humbly, in Baltimore, 
In her teens, to help family resources, she 
found a plecework job in a factory. But 
when she was 19 years old, the great Balti- 
more fire completely destroyed the factory 
where she worked, That year, seeking a new 
job and a new environment, Mary Sachs 
came to Harrisburg. Her heart was set on 
merchandising. 

After gaining a little experience in one 
shop, she started in as a stock girl in 
another—a low-priced installment store, 
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Strangely enough, her first sale in this shop 
led to unusual circumstances. A big sale 
was scheduled, and someone had to take 
charge of the sale of furs just inside the 
big, drafty door, It was wintertime, with 
subfreezing temperature, and all the regular 
salesgirls refused the post, So Mary Sachs 
volunteered. 

On the day of the sale a short, paunchy 
man came in to buy a fur scarf for his wife. 
At first he was unconvinced. “How do I 
know this scarf will wear?“ In a way, that 


` was the question that launched Mary Sachs 


in her business career. Her answer set the 
tone for her own future achievement. “Do 
you know the man who owns this business?” 
she asked. “The man who owns this shop 
is a good man, a man with principles and 
integrity. He is a respected member of the 
community. A man's business and the prod- 
uct he sells should always take on the char- 
acter of the man himself.” The owner, it 
was later discovered, had overheard the 
speech, and noted that the customer was 
suddenly convinced, 

Next day the same buyer came in, de- 
manded to see the owner, complimented him 
on having a salesgirl with such implicit 
faith in her employer, and asked that the 
same girl sell his daughter a fur coat. That 
was the end of Mary Sachs’ stock-girl days. 

Gradually she was given more and more 
responsibility around the shop and in those 
years of long workdays she found herself 
putting tn a lot of overtime. She didn’t com- 
plain of this; in fact, she was pretty proud 
of it, even though she was paid only $6 a 
week, She was living in Steelton at the 
time, and commuting to Harrisburg dally 
was something of a chore, too. But she asked 
for the keys to the store so that she could 
be on hand earller and later than anyone 
else. 

But the other employees began to resent 
the additional responsibility she had won, 
and trumped up some ridiculous charge 
against her. She recognized a “dangerous 
vibration’ among them; a friend of hers 
tipped her off and advised her to quit. But 
she nipped the whole business, got her re- 
luctant employer to ask in the whole staff 
so that the charge could be alred. When she 
was completely exonerated, the boss placed 
her in charge of the whole store, and fired 
all the rest. But Mary Sachs rehired them 
all, and a few are still working for her today. 

“That day I got my degree,” she said later. 
A big opportunity was ahead of her, and over 
a period of time she helped develop that 
shop from a cheap installment house to one 
of the best specialty shops In central Penn- 
Sylvania. 

One year after the owner died, July 6. 1918, 
Mary Sachs was dismissed, In spite of the 
deceased owner's provision that she remain 
in charge of the store as long as she wished. 
She was dismissed for disloyalty, because she 
advised a friend of hers to buy a bargain 
sale item instead of a higher-priced number. 

‘Nothing could satisfy her now but the 
starting of her own business. And yet she 


nad no savings or established credit. It 


seemed like a hopeless proposition. But her 
bargain-sale friend soon helped her rent a 
store and get enough credit to hire a few 
carpenters to make alterations. To conceal 
from the public the fact that she had prac- 
tically no stock and expected few customers, 
alterations were so constructed that people 
on the street could not see into the shop; 
concealed stock space and individualized 
salesrooms were built for a similar purpose. 
But the Sachs imagination was at work. 
She bullt these shortcomings into a domi- 
nant idea—privacy and individualized sell- 
ing for the benefit of her customers. 

On September 6, 1918, the store was 
opened to the public. Manufacturers were 
still refusing to give her credit on merchan- 
dise, and anyway wartime conditions had de- 
pleted stock reserves, She had used every 
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effort to obtain merchandise, but to no avati. 
Trying to realize the manufacturers’ view- 
point, she made a beautiful gesture of faith 
in them that evening of the opening. She 
bought a hundred dollars’ worth of flowers, 
and attached to them messages of goodwill 
from the manufacturers who had turned her 
down. Within a day or two, word of this act 
of grace had reached the offices of the manu- 
facturers, and soon her stockrooms were 
supplied. 

The store, facing the handsome Capitol 
Park, because of its uniqueness in setting 
and methods and imagination, was promptly 
a success. Customers liked it, spread the 
word, and the first year ended with gross 
receipts totaling $207,000. 

After her little shop became a going con- 
cern & friend induced her to buy his old 
family home in the hope that her genius 
would turn the place into a really handsome, 
homelike shop. Still no cash was ayailable 
for such a purchase, but with her abundant 
faith in the rightness of the project she pro- 
ceeded without it. Each of the rooms was 
designed into a distinctive, individualized 
shop with handsome furnishings to retain 
the air of the fine old house. This again 
was a great success; people came to visit It 
from all over the East, and, of course, re- 
ceipts mounted up, 

On the evening of February 11, 1931, Mary 
Sachs attended a theater party in New York 
and afterward visited with a number of very 
successful people who were bemoaning the 
sorry status of Wall Street. Tired of hear- 
ing ita woes, she shocked everyone by asking 
just what this street stood for, and professed 
never to have heard of it. This started # 
long recital about it, of course, ending bY 
Miss Sachs remarking, “Well, thank good- 
ness I live in a town and on a street that is 
not so mad and so fickle. Things can't g9 
completely wrong there.” 

While this conversation was going on, her 
shop on Third Street in Harrisburg was en- 
veloped in flames, One of her, faithful 
friends phoned her hotel. The shop was 
nearly a total loss. In her faith and dis- 
regard for materialistic security, she had 
left her shop practically uninsured, The 
news numbed her, of course. The next af- 
ternoon, instead of returning to Harrisburg. 
she went to a gay little musical matinee— 
and had a good cry. 

But she was determined to begin all over 
gain, even though her savings were wi 
out and debts were piling high. Moreover, 
of a number of people who pledged loans 
for constructing a new shop, all but one 
went back on those pledges. That one 
loaned her $10,000 which was deposited in # 
Lancaster bank. And then to top that off, 
11 days later that same bank failed. Still 
undaunted, she dreamed of a more beautiful 
shop than ever. The architectural firm 
Lawrie & Green of Harrisburg developed the 
plans; the famous designer, Eleanor Lemaire 
drew the plans for the luxurious modern in“ 
terior. The shop was built on the same site 
as the previous establishment. She drew 
on her life insurance to pay for labor, and 
building supplies were furnished on credit. 
All this took place in the depths of the de 
pression. 

While this ambitious project was under- 
way, still another blow fell, This time one 
of the most important credit rating estab- 
lishments in the country, a watchdog 
business credit, entered a danger signal in 
front of the name of Mary Sachs. In tb® 
recessive 1930's this spelled doom for nearly 
any business, cutting off all credit, But 4 
questionnaire was sent by the shop to 
manufacturers who had given Mary Sachs 
credit in the past, requesting detailed replies 
about their credit relations with her. 
replies, all very favorable, were presented in 
a conference with the rating board of the 
credit agency. But the board was uncom 
vinced. Oddly enough, however, an ofici 
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in charge of checking credit became so con- 
vinced of Mary Sachs’ integrity and ability 
that he personally offered to check her for 
a credit of $60,000, 

Miss Sachs" financial operations have al- 

Ways been perhaps a little unorthodox. She 

never regarded the mere exchange of 
money as the important factor of business. 
“My business,” she says, “is a profession. I 
Tegard it as a good doctor, teacher, or artist 
regards his business. The exchange of 
Money takes a secondary position.” She has 
unbounded faith in herself, her community, 
and her associates—and her financial opera- 
tion have often been on the basis, of faith 
Tather than figures. The less imaginative 
in the world of finance naturally regard such 
Methods with skepticism, 

Unlike too many business folk, her busi- 

Ness life is not separate from her civic or 

Personal life. All sre one. Her civic 
life she regards as a privilege rather than a 
duty. Before she had her own home she 
bought a camp for the Boy Scouts, proud 
Of the fact that all faiths and races could 
be represented there. She claims very im- 
Portant psychic income from privileges of 
this kind—helping hospitals, welfare drives, 
and other ciyic enterprises. 

She maintains a constant devotion to and 
interest in the Hebrew faith. is interested in 
fact, in all faith and spiritual alertness. For 
this reason perhaps she asked to be dllowed 
to build a room in the local YMCA In honor 
Of her spiritual mentor, a rabbi. And re- 
cently a devout Christian became her busi- 
ness partner in the new Allen Stuart men's 
division of Mary Sachs. 

Her viewpoint toward dress, which she re- 
Fards as a fine art, is just as refreshing as 

er civic and spiritual alertness. She ls most 
Nterested, she says, “in presenting, not styl- 
ish clothes, but simple, basic, beautiful 
Clothes, clothes which derive their charm 
rom good lines and exquisite workmanship.” 
She holds that there is a big distinction be- 
tween that which is stylish—which tends to 

- frumpy, momentary and faddish—and 
that which as fashionable—enduringly be- 
Coming to the Individual, simple but full of 
$ and lasting. She belleves in the 
Man's point of view in clothes, even for 
Women, because men tend to regard the 
Whole ensemble rather than its separate 
i As a matter of fact, more men shop 
n her stores than women. As a policy in 
g to women she inaugurated a “talk-it- 
ae room” where she or her associates could 
piscuss in private with a prospective client 

er clothing needs, but always with reference 
1 the home and society in which the client 
ved. Such a conference sometimes ended 
ee Miss Sachs’ recommending a shampoo, 
facial, or a new coifure, instead of a new 
S—sometimes to the client's indignation. 
Unseling, as well as selling. is her busi- 

ess, and her business is an art. 


Geneva: European Headquarters of the 
American Aircraft Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
-Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, 1 ask 
ipanimous consent to have printed in 
ên Appendix of the Recorp, an article 

titled “Geneva: European Headquar- 
Wri of the American Aircraft Industry,” 

tten by Dr. Eric E. Heiman, This 
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interesting article was published in the 
25th anniversary issue of the magazine 
Interavia, a renowned journal of inter- 
national aviation, of which Dr. Heiman 
is managing director. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GenrvA: EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE 

AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
(By Dr. Eric E. Heiman) 

_ Aviation is big business, and like any 
other major industry the world's aircraft 
manufacturers have been quick to appreciate 
the necessity of getting close to their cus- 
tomers. Because of the national and inter- 
national character of their interests, the 
major European companies are all to be 
found within easy reach in their London, 
Paris and Rome offices, and all the leading 
members of the United States industry 
maintain substantial staffs in the Federal 
Capital, Washington. 

But Washington is a long way removed 


from the European market, and during the 


last few years a new American ayiation 
center has grown up, without ballyhoo and 
almost unnoticed by the outside lay-world, 
on the sunny shores of Lake Geneva. To- 
day almost every self-respecting United 
States company is represented in Geneva, 
and the growth of this new corps of “com- 
mercial diplomats’ in the old League of 
Nations city is an interesting study. 

Representation in Europe was obviously 
essential, for not only was there a huge po- 
tential market for the American industry's 
products ranging from whole fleets of civil 
aircraft through all the associated equip- 
ment, but there was also a growing demand 
for on-the-spot technical and spares serv- 
ice, an increasing license production inter- 
est, and, inevitably, a rising new military 
field, 

But why Geneva? The answers are only 
too obvious, and we may be pardoned for 
repeating them once again. A central posi- 
tion with good communications, a neutral 
location, politi stability, hard currency 
and good tax concessions for foreign business 
interests, no rival national aircraft industry, 
the availability of multilingual office staff, 
and, by no means unimportant, a high stand- 
ard of living with good housing, educational 
and social facilities. 

Needless to say, the Geneva authorities 
have welcomed this peaceful invasion; al- 
ready the European seat of the United Na- 
tions, headquarters of the International 
Labor Office, and many other international 
organizations, Geneva does everything in its 
power to encourage contacts between conti- 
nents and nations. State Counselor Emile 
Dupont, head of the Geneva Department of 
Commerce and Industry and also responsible 
for Geneva's International Cointrin Airport, 
has expressed his views in black and white 
in a letter to Interavfi: 

“Geneva, true to its tradition as meeting 
point; is proud of the contribution which 
it has been able to make toward the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation. This contri- 
bution is underlined by the establishment 
of its airport and by the heavy investment 
which the city, with the aid of the federal 
Government, has again decided to make in 
the expansion of this airport. 

“Thanks to its excellent system of com- 
munications with all parts of the world, the 
city has been able to welcome to Its territory 
the representatives of many seronautical 
companies, who have chosen Geneva as the 
most suitable center for their activities in 
Europe. 

“We should like to seize this opportunity 
of wishing Interavia continued success in 
the service of aviation, in which we see a 
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means of strengthening the peaceful bonds 
between the nations. 
“E. Dupont, 

“Le Conseiller d'Etat Chargé du 
Département du Commerce et de 
U'Industrie. : 

“Geneva, May 10, 1958.“ 


Lockheed led the way. One morning in 
October 1945, shortly after the end of World 
War II, a sizable party of Americans arrived 
in Geneva, complete with bag and baggage, 
dependents and “highway battleships.” 
Much of their baggage contained prospec- 
tuses, pictures and technical descriptions of 
the Lockheed 049 Constellation, the first 4- 
engine airliner, then just becoming availa- 
ble. The delegation was headed by Sol Voor- 
hees, who had been sent to Switzerland to 
open up the European market again. He 
stayed only a short time and was replaced 
by Austin MacInerny, a Lockheed veteran 
who, though young in years, was undoubted- 
ly the most skillful and popular aircraft 
salesman any company could have sent over 
in the postwar period. But fate willed it 
that he should be one of the victims of the 
KLM accident at Prestwick in 1948. Never- 
theless he had already succeeded in making 
the name Constellation into a household 
word in Europe, Africa, and Asia. In 1954, 
C. F. C. Meuser took charge of the office, with 
Edward S. Fife, who had been gales engineer 
under MacInerny and had 20 years’ service 
with Lockheed to his credit, as his deputy. 

Meanwhile the Geneva sales staff was grow- 
ing, and in May 1958, the Lockheed organ- 
ization in Europe was completely reorgan- 
ized: Guy H. Evans became director of sales 
in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, C. F. 
C. Meuser, director of special projects for the 
region, and Edward S. Fife, director of tech- 
nical sales. This triumvirate is seconded by 
Edwinston L. Robbins, until recently United 
States Air Force colonel attached to SHAPE 
in Paris and now Lockheed military repre- 
sentative; engineers, Antoine J. Jansen and 
Blaine K. Stevens, and finally Harry H. 
Simons who represents the Georgia division 
export sales office. The Georgia division is 
concerned primarily with the production and 
sale of the Hercules turboprop transport and 
the twin-jet Jet Star, which Lockheed hopes 
to supply to Europe as military communica- 
tions aircraft, executive transport, for aerial 
survey work, and so forth. 

In addition to these two aircraft, the wide 
Tange of products which the Geneva organi- 
zation is offering includes the Electra me- 
dium and short-range turboprop transport, 
and & variety of military equipment, such as 
the Lockheed F-104 Starfighter, the T-33 jet 
trainer and, sooner or later, the Polaris solid- 
Ppropellent medium-range missile which 
would appear to fit into the NATO procure- 
ment program. 

Since the beginning of the year overseas 
sales have been the responsibility of Carl 
Haddon, director of marketing, California 
division. Mention should also be made here 
of the enterprising public relations firm of 
Dolan & Bernhard, which works for Lockheed 
and has an office in Geneva. 

The next American company of major im- 
portance to select Geneva as base for over- 
seas expansion was Douglas Aircraft Co., of 
Santa Monica, Calif. M. (Mike) E. Oliveau, 
a Douglas vice president who celebrated 25 
years with the company in May 1958, took up 
residence in Geneva in 1952, bringing with 
him a wide experience of his market. A 
native of France, he went to the United 
States with his parents at the age of 12, 
graduated from Antioch College, Ohio, joined 
Douglas Aircraft, and after the war opened 
the company’s first European sales office, in 
Brussels, chiefiy for spares. Both he and his 
wife Dorothy like Geneva, and 4 of their 5 
children went to Geneva schools. Today he 
boasts of being 6 times a grandfather, but 
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his 51 years and ceaseless traveling have left 
no marks on him. 

Douglas aircraft—DC-3's DC-4’s, DO-6 se- 
ries or DC~7 series—are today operating with 
practically every major European airline, 7 
of whom have also placed initial orders for a 
total of 30 DC-8 jet transports. The techni- 
cal service and spares organization required 
to support these operations is obviously ex- 
tensive, and the Douglas office in Geneva 
has a staff of 12. Kenneth McNeill is Oli- 
venu's immediate deputy, while Dick Baldwin 
and Jack Shaver are sales engineers, the 
latter for military equipment: The name of 
Don Stiess, public relations manager, must 
also not be forgotten. 

In Europe the name of Boeing is almost 
identical with that of Kenneth J. Luplow, 
director of the company’s European office in 
Geneva, He has been with Boeing since 1941, 
at first in ‘flight testing and later in the sales 
department. He ran a Geneva office on a 
trial basis in 1948-49 and so has long been 
familiar with the city. 

Boeing offered its 707 jet transport on the 
international market in 1955, and the next 
year the company decided to set up a full- 
scale office in Geneva. Luplow's sales staff 
includes Hans W. Ott as assistant director, 
Robert C. Brumage as European engineering 
representative, Thomas Weldon, as European 
representative—pllotiess aircraft division, 
James Perrin as European spares representa- 
tive, and Percy A. Blackburn, late of the 
Interavia stable, as European public relations 
representative. 

The Geneva office is a focal point for the 
company's contacts with 60 airlines in 44 
countries (21 in Europe, 12 in Africa, and 11 
in Asia), and it is not surprising to learn that 
the staff spend some 80 percent of its time 
traveling. 

Luplow is directly responsible to Vice Pres- 
ident J. B. Connelly, general manager of the 
transport division, Renton, Wash., and radi- 
ates optimism on the subject of his Boeing 
707 and 720. Today aged around 40, he feels 
completely at home in Geneva, as do his wife 
and their four children, and he is certainly 
keeping his competitors on their toes. 

Once Lockheed, Douglas, and Boeing had 
settled in Geneva, Convair was not slow to 
follow. Since the war the San Diego com- 
pany has won great successes in Europe with 
the twin-engine Convair 240, 340, and 440 
Metropolitan, and could obviously not be 
content to sit back and leave the jet field to 
others. Admittedly, the four-jet Convair 880 
is something of a latecomer, compared with 
the Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8, but Con- 
vair’has carefully studied the market and 
undoubtedly has a successful sales record. 

A small office was opened in Geneva at the 
beginning of 1957, under Lt. Col. Rolf Doug- 
las Cape, who joined the company straight 
from the USAF. In the late summer the of- 
fice was moved to larger premises, and the 
staff expanded. 

Manager of the European office today is 
George Cunningham Prill, who came to Con- 
vair in 1956 after serving as vice president of 
Capitol Airways, the largest of the United 
States Independent operators, as member of 
the staff of the United States Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, secretary of the engineering com- 
mittee of IATA, and a member of the engi- 
neering department of Panagra and TWA. 
His second in command is Roif D. Cape, as- 
sisted by Theodore Laven and Philip Lash 
Ward, both engineers, and between them the 
Geneva staff cover Western Europe, Africa, 
and the Middle East. Their chief preoccupa- 
tion is to get customers for the 880 which, 
Prill points out, could operate across the 
South Atlantic, with auxiliary tanks, or 
would be eminently suitable for services be- 
tween Europe and Asia, where it could fly the 
Rome-Karachi stage nonstop, More recent- 
ly, however, the Geneva office is also taking 
care of San Diego's many military interests. 
The F-102A and F-106A all-weather fighters 
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have now been released for export to NATO 
countries, and Convalr also has hopes of sell- 
ing Terrier and Tartar missiles to Europe. 

The visitor to a fourth-floor office in one 
of Geneya’s many new buildings finds smil- 
ing at him from the wall the picture of a 
man who, though now of mature years, still 
makes a youthful impression—J, H. Kindel- 
berger, board chairman of North American 
Aviation, Inc, Alongside it Is a picture of 
J. L. Atwood, the company's president. 

These two men keep a fatherly eye on 38- 
year-old Robert J. Clark, director of Euro- 
pean operations for North American Aviation, 
Inc., who opened the Geneva office early in 
1957, after 15 years as project engineer in 
Los Angeles and later as lialson engineer in 
Washington. 

Whereas the Geneva representatives of the 
United States companies so far listed came 
here principally for commercial reasons, 
Clark says that his job Is mainly to super- 
vise his company's sales and license agree- 
ments and to coordinate the work of the 
various technical advisory and sales teams 
in Europe. North American is concerned 
only with the military field and—besides de- 
liveries to USAFE—has signed license agree- 
ments with Fiat, Spains CASA, and Rolls- 
Royce. A relatively new task is to sound 
out the market for the twin-jet T2J trainer 
and the UTX twin-jet communications air- 
craft, a kind of rival design to the Lockheed 
Jet-Star. 

North American Aviation’s atomics inter- 
national division has been represented since 
August 1957 by Dr. Henri Polak in the nelgh- 
boring office. 

The European office of Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp, seems to lead a slightly 
quieter life. The office was opened in Febru- 
ary 1956 under former United States Air 
Force Col. Leo W. Killen, who returned to 
the United States in the winter of 1957 and 
was replaced in Geneva by Edward 8. Bishop. 
The office is responsible for technical matters 
in west and north Europe my for (possible) 
F-27 sales in Turkey, as well as for coordi- 
nating the work of the four Fairchild Maison 
engineers in Wiesbaden, Germany; Evreux/ 
Draux and Chateauroux, France; and Pisa, 
Italy. 

Bishop shares his office with Malcolm B. 
Davis, representative of the independent 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., who spends 
most of his time traveling in connection 
with his company's many geological and 
other special survey contracts in Europe and 
Africa. The company also works for the 
United States Government and in conjunc- 
tion with other governments. 

The office is small and quiet, yet the visitor 
has the impression that business is good for 
the European representative of A!lResearch 
Manufacturing Co. (The Garrett Corp.). 
Bryan Sandford Clark did not come to 
Geneva until late in 1957, when he took 
over sales promotion and sales of his com- 
pany's entire production range. Important 
products for the European market include 
airborne air-conditioning systems, auxiliary 
power drives and auxiliary equipment for 
aircraft controls; the air data computer, in 
particular, appears to have aroused consid- 
erable interest among European fighter 
manufacturers. 

AiResearch’s Geneva office already enjoys 
close contact with all the European airlines 
and, of course, with USAFE, all of whom use 
at least some AiResearch equipment. Many 
of Europe's newer aircraft designs, such as 
the Caravelle, the Saab 35 Draken, Fokker 
F.27, Flat G.91 and even the Swiss FFA P-16, 
include Garrett equipment items. 

At any rate Clark—not to be confused 
with his namesake at North American Ayla- 
tion—is optimistic about his company's 
prospects in Europe. The Continent's arms 
procurement plans and the rising interest in 
guided missiles fit exactly into Garrett's 
program. The absence of a picture of 
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this friendly Ehglishman, Bryan Sandford 
Clark, is due not to any deficiency on the 
part of our photographer, but to Clark's own 
natural modesty. 

A total labor force of 282,000, sales topping 
$4,335,700,000 in 1957, three production di- 
visions with a hundred sub-divisions, such 
is General Electric Co., one of the world’s 
biggest enterprises. The aircraft gas tur- 
bine division comprises five departments: 
flight propulsion laboratory department, jet 
engine department, production engine de- 
partment, aircraft accessory turbine depart- 
ment, small aircraft engine department. 

The division’s first European technical 
service office was set up in Paris, In the In- 
ternational General Electric Building, in 
January 1956, but R. E. Small, manager, 
European technical service section, soon 
recommended a move to Geneva. In Pebru- 
ary 1957 he sent W. O. Meckley ahead to in- 
stall the offices, Joining him himself with his 
family later in the year. The Geneva 
organization was expanded in the spring of 
1958, when engine specialist, J. E. Gyarfas 
was sent to Switzerland. Today, this team 
is responsible solely for technical service. 
while sales are handled by the General Elec- 
tric organization in Paris. 

“Engineering Consultant Office Geneva” 
is the official title of the organization which 
the international division of Radio Corpo- 
ration of America has set up in this Swiss 
city. The office is headed by the Oslo- born 
Mare J. Matsen, now an American citizen 
in his early fifties and several times a grand- 
father. He is assisted by August T. Tone, as 
factory representative (aviation), a man 
around 40 who studied at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the Uni- 
versity of Texas and has now set up home 
with his wife and two children in Versoix, 
near Geneya. 

Other members of the permanent Genev* 
staff are J. D. Reid, responsible for civil 
RCA equipment, and John Riley, responsible 
for military equipment. It is naturally not 
possible in this small space to list all 
of RCA’s navigation and communications 
equipment. Incidentally, the Geneva office 
also takes care of Gilfillan interests. The 
latter company already has a number of 
Quadradar installations in operation in Eu- 
rope, and another 10 are due for erection 
before the end of the year. 

But the big manufacturers are not the only 
companies to have opened sales or service 
organizations here. Nestling comfortably in 
the shadow of the giants is Montgomery 
Equipment Co., of Van Nuys, Calif., whose 
local representative, Thomas D; Lockwood, 
vice president and director of foreign opera- 
tions, opened the company’s Geneva office 
last September. 

Montgomery sells aircraft of all kinds, old. 
new, or overhauled, and airborne and 
ground radio equipment, old, new, or over, 
hauled. Lockwood is 45, spends much of 
his time traveling, has branch offices in 
Paris and Madrid, and appears to have 
business prospects, as the market for SUr“ 
plus flying equipment is only just ope 

up. 

Finally American Machine & Foundry Co.'s 
organization has also branched out to Ge- 
neva with a subsidiary, AMF Overseas, 10¢- 
One of America’s giants, AMF's production 
program originally had little to do with the 
arms industry and nothing at all with the 
aviation industry, Of recent years, however. 
it has sold 12 swimming pool reactors to cus“ 
tomers including Germany, Italy, and Portu- 
gal. The Defense Products Group of the 
United States company supplies laun 
and ground equipment for the Bomarc, Atlas, 
Titan, Talos, and Goose missiles in America» 
and one of its associated companies, Associ- 
ated Missile Products Corp., holds substantial 
contracts for missile electronics equipme? 

President of AMF Overseas, Inc. is Frédéric 
Chapuisat, an American citizen who has no- 
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returned to the city of his birth, following a 
Career with the Swiss Bank Corp. in London 
and New York and a period of activity on 
behalf of Oerlikon Machine Tool Works, 
Bührle & Co. 

This is by no means all. Geneva is also 
the European headquarters of other mighty 
American concerns, of which only Union Car- 
bide, one of the world’s biggest chemical 
Manufacturers, need be mentioned here. 

And we have been particularly pleased to 
see that, after 25 years, our two contempo- 
Taries, Aviation Week and American Aviation, 

ve discovered our headquarters: and also 
šet up offices in Geneva, We enjoy all fair 
Competition, which can only be stimulating 

us, and we welcome our colleagues to 
pe's new aviation capital. 


More About Joe Hammond 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr.. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, on re- 
Peated occasions during the past 3 years 
T have called attention to the incredible 
Story of Joe Hammond, a veteran of the 

Orean conflict who volunteered for the 
Mission which resulted in his capture by 
the Communist energy, who today is suf- 
fering 40 percent disability, 10 percent 

Tom gunshot wounds and 30 percent 
from the treatment he received as a 
Prisoner of war, and who received a 
Conduct Medal and an honorable 
is harge after his liberation. The story 
incredible because a Commission es- 
tablished by Congress has branded this 
Man a collaborator with the Commu- 
Nists without according him anything 
mbling a fair hearing. 

This story is incredible, I regret to say, 
because the Congress itself has continued 
K Close its eyes to the callous bureau- 

ratice procedures which have robbed an 
Erican citizen of his right to be heard. 
wht: Speaker, I am not the only one 
ho feels a sense of revulsion at the 
tory of Joe Hammond, People who 
ve taken the time to look at the facts 
> re my outrage that the Government, 
hose only function is to serve the peo- 
ble and protect the individual, has al- 
P Wed the reputation of this man to be 
hredded and shattered without even 
pretending to abide by time-honored 
Tules of justice and fair play. 

Murray Kempton, the articulate col- 
la St for the New York Post, is the 
mt to add his voice to those who share 
tia feeling of outrage. The following ar- 
of € appeared in the July 9, 1958, edition 

the New York Post: 

r THe SOLDIER 

(By Murray Kempton) 
hate honor of Joseph Hammond seems to 
-aoa been effectively and permanently de- 
abi yed. And we are unlikely ever to be 
€ to judge with assurance whether it was 
troyed by the tortures of the Chinese 
Gorumunlste or by the indifference of the 
ernment of the United States. 
„nate ph Hammond seems to be an obsti- 
Man; if he had not been, he would 
haye been in the Army and fought in 
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Korea and been captured in the first place. 
And, when the Government made its first 
judgment on his honor, it would not have 
become public if he had not chosen to make 
a public protest. > 

The details of how he fought and finally 
failed to clear his name against accusers 
he does not yet even know have been set 
down in sad detail by William Peters in a 
recent issue of Redbook. 

Joe Hammond joined the Coast Guard in 
1942 by lying about his age, and was found 
out.and discharged. He spent the next 5 
years in the Merchant Marine and then 
joined the Army and volunteered to go 
overseas in the Korean war. 

He and his friend Salvatore Conte were 
captured while on a volunteer mission to 
carry a message to a company which was 
cut off at the Yalu. He was shot in the 
wrist just before he was captured; he was 
put thereafter on a 16-day forced march 
without medical attention; he, spent 33 
months In prison camps. 

When he was released, he came home 
with the Bronze Star and an honorable 
discharge, and married and settled down in 
Toledo. Our Government has its rewards 
for those who have been prisoners of war 
under cruel and unusual circumstances. 


The Foreign Claims Commission pays them 


$2.50 for every day when they are held by 
an enemy which does not live up to, the 
Geneya Convention's prescriptions for the 
proper care and feeding of prisoners of war, 

Joe Hammond applied for the $2,500 of 
this generous reward to which he assumed 
he was entitled. On October 1955, the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission replied 
cold that he “has failed to sustain the bur- 
den of proof as to his eiligibility.” 

As a citizen and an honorably discharged 
veteran, Hammond wrote the commission 
why. He got no answer. At last he went 
to a lawyer: on December 9, 1955, Hammond 
received word that he would have a hearing 
on December 19. 

Not until 2 days before the hearing did 
the commission present him with 4 sum- 
mary of charges. It included eight ways in 
which he was alleged to have “assisted the 
Communist propaganda campaign and the 
statement that he was overly friendly with 
the hostile forces and that he got better 
food, clothing, and medical caré than the 
other prisoners. 

Hammond had just those 2 days to pre- 
pare rebuttal and to find witnesses. The 
only witness he could find on such short 
notice was Sal Conte, who had been cap- 
tured with him. 

Hammond was his own first witness and 
attempted a point-by-point rebuttal of the 
charges against him. He told about his 
beri-beri, and the forced march, and the 
ways the Chinese tricked their prisoners into 
signing statements, and the beating he took, 
and the one or two occasions when he had 
yielded to duress. 

This is a statement which I suppose can 
be defined as self-serving, if that phrase can 
be applied to the explanation of a former 
prisoner of war to civilians who were not 
there. 

But Sal Conte is a witness who cannot be 
called self-serving; he is one of the few of 
our Korean POWs whom the Army decorated 
for their conduct under that ordeal, Here 
is what he said: 

1, Of Joe Hammond's special medical at- 
tentions: “On the 11th day (of the forced 
march) we got our first medical attention. 
They picked off the scabs and applied gauze. 
I was skin and bones. Joe was in eyen worse 
shape. He had a raging fever and his right 
arm was swollen to twice its normal size.“ 

2. Sal Conte saw Joe Hammond next in a 
squad for especially intractable prisoners. 
“On May Day,” Peters reports Conte told him, 
“Conte's squad, led by Conte, Hammond and 
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another prisoner, refused to parade under 
Red flags. The march was made without 
flags.“ 

3. Once Hammond was questioned about 
& rope found in his quarters, When he in- 
sisted it was his, the Chinese officer-in- 
charge explained that all property, even his 
clothes, belonged to the people. 

“Hammond stripped to his undershorts. 
‘I don't want anything from you bastards,’ 
he shouted. ‘I can survive without your 
stinking clothes.’ “ Conte, who witnessed the 
scene, adds: “They marched him off to jail 
in his shorts. For almost 6 months, he had 
nothing else to wear.” So much for his 
favors in haberdashery. 

Conte told some of this story at Ham- 
mond's hearing and then was cut off in the 
middle when the examiner said there was 
enough in the record. Hammond left as- 
suming that he had won his case. Three 
days later, the Commission announced that 
it “affirms the disallowance.” The transcript 
of Joe Hammond's defense has not even been 
typed; the 3 commissioners who affirmed his 
dishonor could not even read it. 

Last week, Joseph Raub, Hammond's at- 
torney, filed what seems likely to be the last 
of a series of futile appeals for a rehearing, 

There is no’rebuttal to his charges that 
Joe Hammond did not have a decent time 
to prepare, was not even permitted to com- 
plete his defense and has never seen a wit- 
hess against him. The Commission does 
not need to rebut such charges; it stands 
on its right not to grant a rehearing, a right 
established by law. And we all know that 
nothing is immoral that is not illegal. 

The Commission, in fact, has found a way 
to get around judging Joe Hammond at all. 
Its policy now, as outlined by its general 
counsel, is “that, in the disallowance of 
-Claims * * in which collaboration is an 
issue, the decision be based upon the finding 
that the evidence is insufficient * * * that 
the claimant * * * was not treated as 
provided in the Geneva Convention.“ 

It is all that simple. The Government 
isn't questioning Joe Hammond’s honor at 
all. It is merely upholding the honor of the 
Chinese Army that tortured him. 


Texas Takes It Big 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though Alaska will be the biggest State 
in the Union, Texas will not have to 
stand aside for anyone in the category 
of good humor. Evidence to back up 
that statement is found in 2 editorials 
of July 2 printed in Texas newspapers, 
the Galveston News and the Galveston 
Tribune, which are reproduced here 
under leave to extend my remarks, 
[From the Galveston News of July 2, 1958] 

Fon WHILE IT LASTED 

We Texans-and a lot of other people 
around the world had a heap of fun while 
it lasted, all because the Lone Star Empire 
was by far the largest State in the Union. 
But now that Congress has approved the 
bill calling for Alaskan statehood, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is on record approving the 
measure, we Texans likely will be looking 
for a new pop valve to satisfy our congenital. 
megalomania, 
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What with Alaska’s area of 571,065 square 
miles more than doubling the meager 263,- 
644- mile landscape of Texas, our 
people might as well never mention this 
State's size again unless we can cofferdam a 
sizable hunk of the Gulf of Mexico and 
occupy it beyond the ten-mile limit. 

But to top off this dilemma, the new State 
of Alaska can horn in on our weather brags, 
making that old saw about the North Pole 
being 6 miles south of Amarillo a fake. 
However, Texans can still reel off some 
authentic whoppers relating to the top part 
of the mercury column, 

Perhaps it is a good thing that Texas has 
lost its area prestige by congressional edict, 
because our people now will be forced to 
talk more about quality rather than size. 
And Texas has plenty of good things to be 
proud of, although our size brags have kept 
many outsiders from knowing about them. 

So congratulations, Alaskans. You folks 
hold down that far north end of the old 
United States of America and we Texans will 
sit loose and humbly in our saddles at this 
extremity of the Nation. After all, only a 
few of the other States can join us in 
bragging about being connected with your 
State by water. 

[From the Galveston Tribune of Wednesday, 
July 2, 1958] 


STEEL Yor NERVES, TEXANS 


We Texans might as well get ready for a 
long run of ribbing from the people of other 
States, the outside press, and the stars in 
show business, now that Alaska has become 
the whoppingly biggest State in the Union. 

One can anticipate the jibes to come, as 
Members of the House and Senate in Wash- 
ington even now go about kidding the law- 
makers from the Lone Star State. 

We can expect a field day for newspaper 
and magazine cartoonists, wise-crackers on 
stage and screen and from the average man 
on the street who likes to kid Texans. 

We can see now a cartoon with theme 
something like this: Plane load of defiated 
midgets landing and upon gazing at A map 
of the United States of America showing 
Alaska big as all get out, one of them says, 
“That yarn about us was no joke.” 

There should be a Will Rogers to really get 
this job of razzing done up brown, but the 
men who write lines for Bob Hope, Red 
Skelton, Danny Thomas, and other come- 
dians doubtless already are sharpening their 
pencils for the slaughter. 

So we might as well brace ourselves for 
the quips that will be coming our way from 
all quarters of the revised map of the United 
States of America and even from abroad. 
Better practice too on our repartee and 
vocal modulation so we can come up with 
something besides a silly grin or a hollow 
laugh when the barbs hit us. 


Address of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following address of Hon. Josep W. 
Martin, Jr., Minority Leader of the 
House, at the annual convention of Lions 
International at Chicago, IN., on Friday, 
July 11, 1958: 
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My friends of Lions International, we meet 
here with pride today to survey our great 
growth this year and in the past two decades. 

We are truly international, serving hu- 
manity in 89 nations of the world, from 
Australia to Chile, from Finland to Jeru- 
salem. 

In an age where treason is sometimes ap- 
plauded over patriotism, where power takes 
precedence over people, Lions International 
with its ideals of good is more necessary and 
vital than at any time in our history. 

You serve by the creed that it is not what 
you gain, but what you give that measures 
the worth of the life you live. 

By doing this you*help engrave in the 
hearts of our young the world over and in 
the minds of leaders of all professions that 
the God-given gift of man to live in peace 
is a goal that can be reached. 

Few organizations are so dedicated as 
Lions International. 

Few hold so unswerving a purpose for 
worldwide understanding as Lions Interna- 
tional, 

I am sure I speak for my countrymen in 
all walks of life in saluting you today with 
a well-done and heartfelt wish for Godspeed 
with your plans in the days ahead. 

As an active participant in the Govern- 
ment of this Nation for the past 40 years, I 
have witnessed hundreds, yes even thousands 
of complicated and perplexing problems, na- 
tional and international in scope, which 
arise to plague mankind. 

Today I would be less than candid with 
you if I did not set forth my vi€ws of the 
difficulties now besetting mankind, dif- 
culties bred of a shrinking world and an 
un-Christian way of life. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
name the source of most of these difficulties, 
the Kremlin dictatorship of the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republic, and the open 
and covert evil it breeds amiong free men 
the world over. 

In dealing with the Soviet, we have in 
America and in this administration tried 
patience, and the pitfalls are now scars on 
our honor. 

We have tried common sense and reaped 
the dust of frustration. 

We have taken the gambler's chance in 
our dealings with the Kremlin—and in Korea 
or at the summit we have seen the cards 
fall from the bottom of the deck. 

If our people have learned nothing else in 
the past decade they know now that the 
Communist empire ts a fact, not fiction. 

Today, legally or illegally, the Communist 
party exists in 75 nations of the earth. 

One hundred years ago communism was 
not _a-threat to the internal security of any 
free, independent democratic nation. 

Today it is a threat to all, and mostly to 
the United States of America. 

Lions International is a great organiza- 
tion for good. Communism is a massive 
empire for eyil. Its empire consists of 17 
nations, with 33 million members the world 
over, extending the whiplash of control over 
900 million people. 

The Communist empire has more than 
250,000 members in the Western Hemisphere. 

Almost 35 percent of the population of 
the world lives under Communist domina- 
tion, compared to 38 percent of the popula- 
tion living in the free world, and even here 
there are more than 4 million Communists 
tearing the banners of freedom under the 
guise of being liberal, socialist, or just anti- 


“capitalist. 


A bare 27 percent of the world's popula- 
tion is not yet committed to either side, and 
this area of indecision is now the major goal 
of Soviet espionage, infiltration and eventual 
aggression. 

Since 1946 alone, Communist dictator, 
ships have annexed, subjugated or conquered 
some 5.3 million square miles of territory 
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which contains a population of more than 
740 million people. 

However, during the last 6 years their 
gains have been halted. We must continue 
to see that this progress is blocked. 

So today, when I speak to you of com- 
munism I am not speaking about. a philoso- 
phy, another way of life, or a people-to- 
people misunderstanding. 

I speak to you of a political, scientific; eco- 
nomic, and military force that crosses city 
limits to penetrate states, absorbs nations, 
gobbles up hemispheres, and reaches for con- 
trol of the globe on which we exist. 

The facts of survival are equally stark. 
Either we stop the eroding evil of commu- 
nism or we perish. We must not be taken 
in by a smiling Soviet Ambassador, whose 
amiable face seeks to mask the Kremlin 
policy of murder, barbarism, and destruc- 
tion of fredeom, personal Mberties, and op- 
portunities, The Soviet objective, we must 
understand by now, is to destroy the free 
world. 

Nor will an affable Soviet handshake re- 
store breath to the breast of a Nagy. Nor 
can a cultural mission free nine American 
servicemen now captive in East Germany or 
stop aggression against our airmen bent on 
peaceful missions. a 

If we are ever to outgrow our foolish il- 
lusions about Soviet gangsterism the time for 
the cure is now. 

Today we must realize we are on a new 
frontier of freedom. It is as new as the 
orbiting Explorer and yet as old as Galileo or 
a suffering Christ at Mount Calvary. It is 4 
global frontler—freedom versus atomie 
anarchy—and we must shed our gullibility, 
our disbelief and our sociability for some 
tough days ahead. 

We must get to the guts of the menace be- 
fore us. Today there are more demands for 
American-Soviet talks, and some are already 
underway. 

Unfortunately, the odds are 13 to 1 that 
every Soviet promise will be broken. In 
1943, 4 pacts were signed by an American 
President. All were broken. In 1945, § 
pacts were signed with Russia. Five were 
violated. In 1955, President Eisenhower 
traveled to Geneva to meet the Russians 
and the trip was fruitless. Between Amer- 


‘lean and Soviet foreign ministers, there 


have been 426 days of talks since 1943 with 
these results: 

In 1943, 3 pacts signed—all violated by 
Russia. i 

In 1945 and 1946, a total of 11 pacts—1 of 
which was kept. 

In 1947, 1 packed signed, 1 violation. 

A total of 343 meetings on disarmament— 
and nothing settled yet—but they keep ask- 
ing us back on their terms for another 
round of conferences. 

Thus we see the Communist mentality: 
By knowing it we can combat it intelligently- 
Historically, there have been 5 basic con- 
cepts of communism to emerge in the p 
100 years, and Americans must never for- 
get them. 

First, communism holds that communis™ 
is inevitable. Witness the Soviet Premiers 
statement as late as 1957 when he said: 

“All the world will come to communism- 
History does not ask whether you want 1“ 
or not.” 

In other words, don't fight it, join it and 
win, N 

Second, communism holds that its force 
is invincible. Thus, those who join 
Communist Party, United States of Americ# 
or elsewhere, are invincible. 

Third, communism has cloaked its cause 
of humanity, All good stems from the wor 
of the comrades, the Kremlin maintains 
and this gives the weak and gullible a step 
ping stone to subversion and revolution. 

Fourth, the Communist believes he is 
making a sacrifice; that he is privileged as PO 
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aoe to work for mankind's eventual equal- 

Finally, communism is a demand for ac- 
tion. Ceaseless, endless action, organizing; 
subverting. spying, lying, and recruiting— 
action for the cause, for humanity, for Mos- 
cow. 


Thus, by claiming inevitability, invincibil- 
ty, a cause, by demanding self-sacrifice and 
expecting action, the minds of freedom at 
home and abroad are converted into Com- 
Munist minds; the loyal citizen into a dis- 
loyal one. 

All nations must cooperate and work to- 
gether for a free world, for a better world. 
The 750,000 members of Lions International 
ee a mighty contribtuion to that 


America and the free world nations offer 
Much in place of communism. 

The frontiersman’s flintlock rifle was the 

llistice missile of his day—as prized and 
Costly to him as our automatic Thor and 
Atlas is to us—and he knew how to use it, 
So do we. 

He never weakened, or sought refuge in 
self-criticism. He did not betray his heri- 
tage by surrending to an unknown future. 
Neither will we. 

Our job is to protect the security of this 
Nation. It is to protect the civil liberties 
Of every individual at home and to help 
Protect them elsewhere whenever they are 

Our job is to guarantee the free- 
dom of truth by whatever strength we can 
Muster, so that the yoke of Soviet evil will 
de lifted from the backs of men who we 
know are willing to fight for peace and 
Treedom, 

We can do our job and do it short of 

I am sure, if we remain steadfast with 

and are forthright in assaying the 

Motives of those bent on our destruction. 

d, the base on which we rest our alle- 

ce to freedom is strong. We are a 

Mightier Nation and a mightler America 
today than ever before. 

Our economy, soft in scattered areas, is 
Providing more employment under this ad- 

tration than at anytime in our history, 
84 million working Americans. 

Daily our population grows, creating new 
demands for everything from baby bottles to 
rad homes and furnishings. A great new 

land Seaway is about to open the bur- 
8eoning midlands of American to seagoing 

erce. A great new network of road- 
Ways and superhighways is beginning to 
treten across America. And, we have peace. 

Peace that is not without a price, but a 

that is not sending columns of young 

to ts from our factories, farms, and homes 

the battlefronts of aggression. We are 

approaching congressional election year 

the passions and outcries that usually 

accompany such events will be heard again 
Across the land. 

Thank God, that in America we can still 
wae such events, however tumultuous, 
wen er the outcome, however loud the 
k in rings, I think we can all profit by 
Gaping in mind the basic purpose of our 

Nenment. both executive and legislative, 
da can speak most freely about the day to 
tae topes and dreams of the present admin- 

tion, since I consult dally on our prob- 
ems in Washington. 
Furt, the present administration sought 
Secure and keep the peace. 
anext. with Government guidance but not 
ernment interference, the objective was 
ty and action to keep it rolling. 


Third, there was need for caution in 
spend! 


8 » yet a mandatory essential in 
magth of arms. The balance had to be 
of or: we would create an overcast 
q Inflation that could trample us into ruin 
Wicker than the four horsemen of war. 


8-month trend downward in our 


* “otomy has been reversed: Our qnem- 
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ployed rolls are shortening and legislative 
redress to extend unemployment pay has 
taken effect for those still displaced in our 
economic workfront. Housing starts are 
rolling at an annual rate of over one million 
units. We have resisted, and shall continue 
to resist, hasty and ill advised steps that 
would spark new inflationary fires. 

We had reason for concern but not fear, 
and we have, in the main, acted with dis- 
patch and reason. Our economic power still 
is unmatched in the world. Our military 
strength remains without peer. Our people 
are healthier, lead better lives and enjoy 
more of the good things of life than ever 
before. 

And we have returned in the main to 
counting our blessings of more and better 
schools existing and building, more and bet- 
ter hospitals and homes for our aged—instead 
of berating our schoolteachers because Ivan 
of Moscow might hold a better doctor of 
philosophy degree or Ivan, Jr., possesses a 
better chemistry set, if he does. 

What Americans want out of life, any 
schoolboy could quote. We crave a world 
climate conducive to the growth of free gov- 
ernmental systems around the globe as essen- 
tial to worthwhile national survival. Com- 
monsense, a strong right arm, and courage 
will get it for us. 

Those of you here today have not been 
hoodwinked, for sure, by Soviet propaganda 
pap that pours ceaselessly from abroad 
through the pipelines of their treachery at 
home. The very creed, the very nature of 
your efforts, rebuff the evil communism asks 
of man. You stand with most Americans 
and decent men everywhere for human dig- 
nity, value, and sacredness of the human 
soul. 

You have woven your life’s work, the ef- 
forts of your organizations around the funda- 
mental tradition of Judaism and Christianity 
upon which the Western World rests its 
survival. 

You are a great force for good in the world 
at a moment in history when the shadows 
of deception keep darkening the dawn of 
eternal peace. You reflect America's integ- 
rity in your work abroad. You refiect the 
free world’s truth in your travels. 

What we have in America is worth work- 
ing, living, and fighting for, as it has been 
in the past. It will ever be, God willing, in 
the days ahead of us as a nation and a people 
united with the free world in the fight for 
peace. 


Report of President of Northeast Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the president’s report of 
1958 of the Northeast Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Development Commission. 

PRESIDENT'S Report, 1958 

When the Northeast Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Development Commission was formed 
only a few years ago, it held a serious man- 
date from all elements which are fused to- 
gether to make up the economy of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. That mandate said, 
in effect, go forth and create a new and 
progressive atmosphere that will encourage 
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our citizens, our business and commercial 
people, and educators and community lead- 
ers to have faith in our region. 

The NPIDC has worked very hard during 
its formative years to generate a new spirit 
to meet the many challenges that seem to 
beset most of our individual communities 


. and the collective region. 


We believe that our sector is now well 
on its way to enjoy a better economic pe- 
riod—a period that will assure prosperity to 
those progressive communities that are will- 
ing to sacrifice so that they can fully ac- 
commodate prosperity. 

I specifically refer to the advent and 
success of the Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Authority. I am a member of 
that authority, and I say this with the full 
support of our Roy Stauffer, that many of 
our communities have passed the cup to 
the maximum extent of community sup- 
port. It was and is the fine mobility of 
PIDA that has given several of our commu- 
nity programs new financial backing and 
ignited a new wave of industrial plant 
bullding. 

I know that we all owe our Bill Davlin a 
tremendous vote of appreciation for the ex- 
cellent management of the program and for 
his sympathetic understanding of the many 
local complications that attend most of our 
community industrial development pro- 
grams. Also, to him and his staff, we must 
offer a real salute for the leadership and 
technical assistance that has come to our 
State department of commerce for the first - 
time in its history. 

The other major achievement that means 
so much to the future of our area surrounds 
the great highway program that is planned 
and under execution for northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. The placement of the Keystone 
Shortway and the Anthracite Expressway on 
the Federal Interstate and Defense Highway 
System demonstrated that the people at the 
head of our highway activity understand our 
plight and they were willing to assure us 
of best highway access as a helping hand 
to overcome some of our economic problems, 

To Joe Lawler, a sincere friend of NPIDC, 
as former secretary of highways, and his 
capable successor, Lew Stevens, our region 
owes a whole barnyard full of garlands, 

The completion of the northeastern ex- 
tension of the great Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
now Joe Lawler’s main charge, has an im- 
pact that few of us realize. We are ever in 
debt to John Sydney Fine, our regional for- 
mer governor, for his initiative in planning 
and building this ribbon of transportation 
in and out of our beloved section. 

I could mention the whole lineup of State 
Officials that have assisted us so friendly 
and so effectively in our quest for full em- 
ployment. Joe Kennedy and his mines 
department are ever willing as well as the 
people in the welfare program and labor 
and industry and the other departments 
and bureaus with which we had occasion to 
confer. 

But to Governor Leader, NPIDC must say 
that we are most thankful for his solicitude 
and understanding. In the field of indus- 
trial development, Tom Moran, Ralph 
Swartz, and myself as members of PIDA 
know so well what his program means to 
our communities. His assistance at the 
height of the floods and in so many other 
ways clearly Indicates to us that he knows 
our situation and did something about it. 

To our hard working Members of the 
Senate and the House, we must declare that 
they accomplished an outstanding job of 
full representation of our various programs. 
Bernie Blier and myself wore Harold Flack 
and Bill Scott pretty thin during the last 
session. There leadership and support of 
the industrial development, highways, and 
urban redevelopment programs showed that, 
regardless of politics, the best economic in- 
terests of our region came first. 
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On the national scene, NPIDC enjoyed 

ually as effectiye support. Both Ed Mar- 
tim and Joe Clark sought our counsel and 
aided at every turn. - 

But it is to the outstanding representation 
of our own Congressmen that we must 
pause to express our sincere appreciation. 

To Joe Carricc, DAN FLOOD, Tap WALTER, 
“Doc” FENTON, AL Buss, and War MUM- 
ma—about all we can say is that you are 
doing: a wonderful job. 

The manner that these fellows team up 
to introduce and successfully move our area 
redevelopment program is indicative of re- 
gional spirit that is in support of all pro- 
grams that may be meaningful to our area. 

To Dan Ftoop particularly, we want to 
award the top NPIDC medal of cooperation 
for it was through him Bernie Blier and 
myself and others gathered together by 
NPIDC were able to discuss our problems 
with the Dr. Hauges, Gordon Grays, the 
scores of other key people to whom NPIDC 
desired to familiarize with our plight, 

To the White House and to the execu- 
tive departments, we have great admiration 
for their willingness to listen to our story. 

Dick Srwpson:is another stalwart con- 
stantly acting in our behalf and midstaters 
Van Zanpr and Sartor can be counted on 
for active support at any time. 

Hon Scorr was wonderful in working 
with our congressional group. His presence 
on the powerful House Rules Committee will 
assure us of friendly consideration on the 
area redevelopment. 

To Federal Department of Commerce 
Charley Jamieson and Vic Roterus, to David 
Walker and his Housing and Home Finance 
Agency organization, to the great State em- 
ployment service operation, the district 
highway offices, the flood control people and 
all others who are working diligently with 
use to make northeastern Pennsylvania a 
better place in which to work, do business 
and live, we are sincerely thankful. 

To the Individual chambers of commerce, 
NPIDC—thelr creation—salutes the hard- 
working volunteers and staff people who are 
assuring bright futures for their commu- 
nities, 


I want to wind up this report with two 
basic observations. After attending a Fed- 
eral Reserve conference at Boston recently, 
I am convinced that there is room for some 
form of State credit corporation here in 
Pennsylvania, I know that Bill Davlin and 
his staff are working on some approach to 
the situation, and I am sure that NPIDC will 
be in support of such a program. 

The other observation is simply this—there 
are too damn many worthless critics in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. It is surprising 
that many men in high places are ever will- 
ing to take a haymaker at our area at any 
point In any conversation. Let's cut this 
negative psychology out—once and for all. 

We have problems—serious problems. But 
our only salvation is to go out and join the 
other fellow in community work to bring 
back our prosperous economy. It is so re- 
freshing to see our outstanding volunteer 
leaders pitch in for the commonweal of the 
region. They could sit back—-they could 
complain; but instead they contribute their 
valuable time, their money, and their proven 
imagination to help. 

Let’s be community builders, regional 
builders, and that goes for builders of Penn- 
sylvania, 

NPIDC hopes that when our 1959 meeting 
rolls around, many of the circumstances and 
situations that we are tolling to better will 
reflect some substantial degree of improve- 
ment. NPIDC hopes that more communities 
will work harder to achieve thelr own spon- 
taneous recovery, but that they fully utilize 
and support those State and Federal activ- 
ities which can be successfully adopted to 
their communities. 
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We all hope and will work for a better 
1959—a far better 1960—and eventually full 
recovery soon thereafter, 

3 Victor C. DIEHM, 

JULY 8, 1958. 


The Economic Battlefield With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times of Sunday, July 13, 
1958, contained a most interesting edito- 
rial on the question of the economic war 
now being waged throughout the world 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The editorial not only points up the 
necessity for continuing our Govern- 
ment foreien-aid program, but also 
stresses the need for stimulating the flow 
of private capital abroad in order to re- 
move a big part of the burden from the 
taxpayers. 

In this connection, the editorial sets 
forth a fact well known to all of us—that 
private investments overseas cannot be 
increased without some guaranty 
against such risks as expropriation, con- 
fiscation, nationalization, or political 
change. 

The writer of the editorial aptly has 
explained that the present investmerit- 
guaranty program of our Goyernment is 
not sufficient to induce private capital to 
assume added risks abroad. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the editorial in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE ECONOMIC ‘BATTLEFIELD WITH RUSSIA 

Afghanistan is a primitive land, about the 
size of Texas, which is a good example of the 
kind of battlefield on which the present eco- 
nomic war with Russia is now being carried 
on. l 
Russia is trying to subvert Afghanistan 
politically by infiltrating the nation eco- 
nomically, It has made loans to help 
Afghanistan build roads, airports, grain ele- 
vators, cotton mills, and so forth, charging 
2 to 3 percent interest over a long period. 
It will take repayment in goods. 

A recent report by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, which is composed of 
leading businessmen and scholars, warned: 
‘Afghan leaders want progress in a hurry 
and in striking forms. Consequently, So- 
viet aid here has taken the form of showy 
projects. * * Afghanistan apparently is now 
dependent on Russia for about 30 percent of 
its foreign trade. 

“The suspicion cannot be Ignored that 
Russia’s aim may be to encourage such waste 
and lack of plan in the use of Afghanistan’s 
scarce capital resources that fiscal confusion 
must result in growing inflation and eco- 
nomic distress. This could prepare the way 
for an increasing number of Soviet advisers, 
and lead to a Communist takeover.” 

That, in a nutshell, is how the Soviets 
wage economic war. They have made easy, 
long-term loans to other countries—Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, and India. They have made offers 
to such safe“ free-world countries as 
Afghanistan's neighbors, Iran and Pakistan. 
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Against this background, President Elsen- 
hower’s anger with Congress for cutting the 
devil out of foreign aid is more easily under- 
etandable. 

Congress is making it not only more diffi- 
cult for the Government to battle with Rus- 
sia in the economic war by cutting giveaway 
funds; but, in an inexplicable spell of obtuse- 
ness, the House has cut in half the United 
States Development Loan Fund which lends 
friendly nations money at 314 10 5 percent 
interest, 

This Fund would be used; among other 
things, to repair flood-damaged reservoirs in 
Ceyion, build railroads in India, and develop 
sewerage. systems in Iran. The administra- 
tion has hinted the Fund might as well be 
liquidated if it is cut in half. The Senate 
has been asked to restore the cut. 

If the loan program were folded, the field 
would be open to Russian exploitation, Rus- 
sia would probably make new overtures to 
Ceylon, India, and others, America would 
be retreating in the economic war. Is this 
what Congress wants? > 

Another news story bore on the economic 
war last week. The Prime Minister of Af- 
ghanistan, Prince Mohammed Daud, asked 
American businessmen to Invest in his coun- 
try's resources, Obviously, he'd rather do 
business with the free world than the Red, 

The capitalist nations certainly should 
fight communism economically with private 
as well as government money, since there 18 
no private money in Russia. 

The more private investment, the less 
need for taxpayers’ money and the better 
underdeveloped nations will understand the 
advantages to them of profit-sharing capi- 
talism over predatory communism. 

Private investors cannot take the same 
risks governments can and the Export-Im- 
port Bank will insure American businesmen 
against loss by expropriation, war, or politi- 
cal change. But it would be better if world- 
wide private interests were given worldwide 
protection by international treaties. The 
free world should recognize private prop- 
erty rights and protect them by binding 
treaty safeguards, 


Alabama Sharpshooter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this 


coming Friday those who view Arthur 


Godfrey’s morning television program 
will have the thrill of seeing perhaps 
America's finest young skeet shooter 85 
he displays his fine marksmanship. 
Miner Cliett, 14 years old, will be behind 
the business end of a rifle and his keen 
skill with the gun is near to amazing- 
Miner, I am proud to say, hails from 
Alabama. His home is Childersburg. in 
the Fourth Congressional District. I 
hope many of the Members will be able 
to see him in action. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. 1 
wish to include an article written by the 
editor of the Childersburg News in the 
issue of July 10, 1958: 

Miner Cliett, world champion high ove 
all skeet shooters, will show Arthur Godfrey 
and the Nation a few licks with his auto- 


matics Friday, July 18, when he appears on 


1958 


Godfrey's live TV skeet program from the 
field on his place near Leesburg, Va. There 
will also be two other skeet shooters on the 


program. 

Miner and his dad, W. H. Cliett, will fly to 
Washington Thursday, July 17, and motor to 
Leesburg, where they will guests of Godfrey, 

It was reported the two other participants 
Probably will be Johnny Dalton, as current 
national all bore champion, and possibly 
Betty Ragland, address not given. 

Miner was high over all skeet shooters at 
Tupelo and Jackson, Miss., 2 weeks ago. He 
left with his dad for Jacksonville, Fia. 
Wednesday, where he will shoot in the 
Southeastern National Shoot, Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. 

Miner is one of the few young 14-year-olds 
Who is known the world over for his fine 
Performance in breaking almost all clay pi- 
geons coming his way. y 

Childersburg and Alabama are proud of 
their national champions, Charlie Boswell, 
blind golf champion, and Miner, champion 
on the skeet range, 

We know all of Miner's friends throughout 
the United States will be watching for his 
appearance on Godfrey's program, Friday, 
July 18, and the hometown folks of Childers- 
burg will be glued to their TV when the 
program comes on the air and in their 

es, 


Small Boat Safety: H. R. 11078 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, small 
boat safety has been under intensive 
Study for the past few years, Because 
Of the problems involved, I am sure that 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has moved slowly and cauti- 
Ously in its search for some of the an- 
Swers that surround safe boating. H. R. 
11078, seems to meet the problem. I 
Commend Chairman Bonner and his 


Committee for the manner in which they 


ve approached this matter and their 
recommendations incorporated in the 
resolution that will be considered by the 
House within the next few days. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a phe- 
Nomenal increase over the past few 
years in the numbers of pleasure craft. 

elopments in transportation have 
brought large natural areas of water into 
easier accessibility to larger numbers of 
People. Flood control, navigation, and 
gatlon projects throughout the Na- 
on have opened new and enticing vistas 
boating enthusiasts. It is reported 

t approximately 30 millicn persons 

k part in recreational boating during 
1957. ‘This has resulted in an unprece- 
dented increase in all kinds of pleasure 
Craft and an accompanying challenge to 
the safe use thereof. The laws, Federal, 

tate, and local have pyramided into a 
Welter of confusion as the problem of 
Safe boating has grown. 


The Bonner bill seeks to correct a. 


Matter that festered to a dangerous 
Point. It does so by bringing general 
jautormity to State and Federal boating 
WS without hampering the steadily in- 
ing growth of the marine industry. 
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I sincerely hope that the House will pass 
favorably on H. R. 11078. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Springfield (Mass) Daily 
News of July 10 commenting on safe 
boating: 

SAPE BOATING 

Each year the National Safe Boating Week 
at the beginning of July interests more and 
more people. In fact, it Is estimated that 
28 million Americans will be roaring around 
in 7.5 million boats this summer. 

As popularity grows, so does trouble. Just 
as the growing popularity of the automobile 
brought accidents and remedial legislation, 
so the improvements in efficiency and the 
reduction in price of outboard motors have 
filled our rivers and ponds with boats, in- 
troduced new hazards, and presented the 
need for new laws, 

Legislation is spotty and contradictory. 
There is the Federal Boat Act of 1940, which 
carries penalties which are seldom imposed. 
Then the States have laws, as do many cities 
and towns... The laws are unclear and the 
prosecution difficult. 

Citles have found that it is fruitless to 
attempt to legislate for a pond which goes 
into another city or township. The States 
have been holding off on boating legislation 
until Congress acts on the Bonner bill to 
contrel boats of more than 7.5 horsepower. 

It appears that we will have another sum- 
mer with numerous accidents before the 
Federal, State, and local governments adopt 
a cooperative system to regulate motorboats. 


Brazil Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr, ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, Jack- 
sonville, Ala., today is celebrating Brazil 
Day, an observance honoring the 41 visit- 
ing Brazilian students now at Jackson- 
ville State College. 

The mayor, the chamber of commerce, 
the college, and the people of the Jack- 
sonville area are going all out today to 
make this South American group feel at 
home with a barbecue and special fes- 
tivities, 

This is a fine gesture of friendliness 
which will serve to show the good will 
of our country and to cement better re- 
lations between Brazil and the United 
States. I know the Members of Con- 
gress join me in commending the pecple 
of Jacksonville for their courteous hos- 
pitality and in sending congratulations 
on the Brazil Day celebration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish also to include an editorial on this 
subject which appeared in the July 9, 
1958, edition of the Jacksonville News: 

Brazin, Day 

Monday, July 14, has been proclaimed 
Brazil Day by Jacksonville's mayor, Floyd 
F. Marbut, and the chamber of commerce 
and citizens of the town will back it up with 
a barbecue for the visiting 41 students from 
Rio de Janeiro. 

This is a commendable effort on the part 
of business and civic leaders, and citizens of 
the town should cooperate in every way pos- 
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sible. The barbecue will serve a double 
purpose, it will honor the Brazilians, and 
proceeds from the affair will go to buying 
uniforms for members of the Jacksonville 
High School Band. Members of the Band 
Boosters Ciub will serve the barbecue. 

Recent events have brought to the atten- 
tion of this country very forcibly the fact 
that relations between North and South 
America have suffered from neglect. While 
this is only a very small segment of the peo- 
ple of that hemisphere, and the great coun- 
try of Brazil, the effects of the impressions 
gathered here can be far reaching, and may 
produce results as yet undreamed of. 

These visitors come from various parts of 
Brazil and they will return to tell about the 
people of Jacksonville—who to them repre- 
sent the United States of America. 


Liberty’s Dirth:day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
1555 B'rith Messenger of July 4, 


LIBERTY'S BIRTHDAY 
This is July the Fourth. One hundred and 
elghty-two years ago a group of men in this, 


the New World, banded themselves together 


to obtain freedom or else. 

These men were subjects of King George 
III; citizens, so-called, of his colonies in the 
New World. The colonists were pushed 
around by an arrogant monarch whose treat- 
ment of the colonists they claimed to be in- 
supportable. 

Those revolutionary fathers were not the 
type of revolutionaries of the past era. Those 
revolutionary fathers of this country were 
men of culture, of learning, of substance, of 
principles. 

The American Revolution lacked sponta- 
neity, because those men of substance were 
waiting patiently for answers to their peti- 
tions, for replies to their grievances. But 
answers and replies were not forthcoming 
from their t King. 

In the light of 18th century commusica- 
tions, or rather the lack of them, the finger of 
God must have been the director. Mind you, 
there were no telephones; telegraphy was 
not yet born; there were no trains. The 
horseback rider was the fastest means of 
communication. But, somehow, the Conti- 
nental Congress was convoked, What was it 
if not the hand of destiny? 

And out of that historic assembly came 
forth the Declaration of Independence. 

There it is. hanging on our wall—a parch- 
ment copy of that tremendous instrument. 

As we read it for the nth time—it must be 
the 10,000th timc—we feel again a spiritual 
stimulation not only from what it says but 
also how it is said, 

Those signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, those alchemists of liberty, had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain, ex- 
cept liberty—liberty, that indefinable con- 
cept which was then as new an idea, a phi- 
losophy, as the hydrogen bomb is to the pres- 
ent generation. Like the citizenry of Russia 
today, the peoples of the world in the 18th 
century accepted slavery, dejection, and sub- 
mission as the norm. That's why the Decla- 
ration of Independence struck King George 
like an A-bomb. = 


. 
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Yet, out of that small group of dreamers 
came forth a concept of interhuman rela- 
tionship which gave definition for all sub- 
sequent generations for which to strive. 

Nor was that historic meeting consumed 
by conversation alone. Nor was the Declara- 
tion of Independence a piece of worthless 
paper like our Atlantic Charter, or the Yalta 
‘Treaty, or the League of Nations, and so many 
other instruments of hope presented to the 
peoples of the earth and which proved to be 
anodynes of dejection from frustration. 

The Founding Fathers of this Republic con- 
cluded the Declaration of Independence with 
a solemn pledge of their all, Read it. 

This is what they wrote and signed: “And 
for the support of this Declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.“ 

Those Founding Fathers, those gentlemen, 
those idealists, pledged their lives and their 
sacred honor toward the achievements of a 
new mode of living predicated 8 and 
grounded in, liberty. 

They declared “that ali men are created 
equal; that all men are endowed by. the 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among those are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

They proclaimed that governments are in- 


stituted among men deriving their just 


powers from the consent of the governed. 

For those basic principles which to them 
were self-evident, they pledged thelr lives 
and their sacred honor. 

That was 182 years ago. 

Today, only 182 years later, there are prob- 
ably not 182 men in these United States 
who can recite the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or who can tell you what are those 
unalienable rights there declared. 

Of course, King George III raved in his 
arrogance at the impudence of those colon- 
ists. He sent British troops and hired mer- 
cenaries to beat down the rebellion. 

The Revolutionary War was bloody and 
cruel but, finally, the war ended. Inde- 
pendence was won. The Continental Con- 
gress convened in Philadelphia to draw up 
a constitution. Nothing like this had ever 
happened before. Ancient philosophies of 
life were handed down bf scholars and priests 
as guides for living, but the Constitution of 
the United States was singular in that it 
was the first politico-social instrument de- 
claring human equality. The Founding 
Fathers then added the amendments to the 
Constitution, declaring anew basic concepts 
to protect those “unalienable rights“ for all 
time to come, for future generations, too. 

This is July the Fourth; 182 years later. 

What do we find? We find selfish groups 
from every corner of the land attempting to 
whittle away the basic guarantees of indi- 
vidual liberty and social intercourse between 
the various components of this great melting 
pot of peoples. Even as we write this piece 
we read of a telegraphic news report from 
Chicago wherein it states, in substance, that 
“Reform Rabbis differ in opinion on religion 
in public schools.” 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States specifically provides a 
solid principle of separation of church and 
state. Many of our weaker brothers submit 
to pressure groups who would piece by piece 
whittle away the constitutional safeguards 
laid down by the Founding Fathers. 

We have no sympathy with compromise. 
Those inalienable rights, those safeguards, 
cannot be and should not be, compromised 
by anyone who is a true patriot, who would 
preserve our constitutional liberty. 

Those who would compromise away con- 
stitutional guarantees are as dangerous to 
the American way of life as our Founding 
Fathers declared it as the Communists who 
would destroy by force of arms, subversion, 
or infiltration. This we must never forget. 

This is July the Fourth, 
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Just this week we attended a party at the 
residence of a friend whose son and daughter 
had just graduated from a firstrate high 
school in Los Angeles. We asked the son 
and then we asked the daughter if they had 
ever read the Declaration of Independence. 
Their answers were in the negative. We 
then asked them if they had ever read the 
Constitution of the United.States. They 
both answered again in the negative. 

This is July the Fourth; 182 years after 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

It seems to us that we should not permit 
any American boy or girl to be graduated 
from a high school unless he or she can re- 
cite the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It seems to us that we should define our 
terms. That if we expect our children to 
develop confidence in our Constitutional 
government they should at least know the 
Declaration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion. 

a This is July the Fourth, liberty’s birth- 
ay. 


An Example of American Legion Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor I 
include therein an article which ap- 
peared some time ago in the Daily In- 
telligencer of Doylestown, Pa. This is 
an excellent review of the activities of 
an outstanding American Legion post, 
located in Warminster, Pa.: 

Post ONE or STATE'S BUSIEST 
(By Rose DeWolf) 

Officially the American Legion has 36 dis- 
tricts in the State of Pennsylvania, but 
members of Warminster’s General John 
Lacey Post, 798, claim there are 37. 

Their argument is that Warminster's post 
is so active it deserves to be a district by it- 
self. 

And they may have something there at 
that. 

Last year the post copped two of the Le- 
gion’s most sought-after awards Most 
outstanding post in the State for Ameri- 
canism and community activities’ and 
Most outstanding boy in the sons of the 
Legion” (for Harvey Gordon III). 

It is almost an axiom in Warminster that 
if the Legion isn’t sponsoring something, the 
group that is, holds its meetings in the post 
home. 

When the United States Bureau of Census 
Was counting noses in Warminster, the post 
was their headquarters. When the Visiting 
Nurse Society's well-baby clinic needed a 
home, the Legion offered it. Needless to say, 
both Boy and Girl Scouts have gotten rooms 
when they needed them. 

And groups that don't need the building 
still call upon the Legionnaires to loan them 
tables and chairs for their special events, 
And they get them free of charge. When 
a Girl Scout troop in a neighboring town said 
they needed an American flag, the post didn't 
loan one, they bought the girls one of their 
own. 

The Legion sponsors a knee-h!i baseball 
league, a giri’s drill team and the Sons of the 
Legion to keep the youngsters occupied. And 
they have the many Legion committees and 
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a ladies’ auxiliary to keep the oldsters oc- 
cupied. 

When special weeks such as Religious Em- 
phasis Week are proclaimed by the board of 
supervisors it is usually the Legion that has 
gone to the trouble of preparing the procla- 
mation. 

THEY KEEP QUIET 

Many of the post’s most noteworthy activ- 
ities they don't usually talk about, like dis- 
tributing groceries to the needy in the town- 
ship. At Christmastime alone they passed 
out $150 worth of goods. 

They keep hospital beds, wheel chairs, and 
other sickroom facilities on hand just to 
lend out. 

They help out in getting residents into 
hospitals, in straightening out pensions or 
insurance matters and in obtaining Veterans’ 
Administration benefits. 

The post's membership Includes almost 
every official in Warminster. It ls spread 
to such far away spots as Okinawa, Ger- 
many, and Puerto Rico as well as cities all 
over the United States. It seems that even 
when members move away they don’t want 
to leave their old post, Pennsylvania's 37th 
district. 


Justice Department Backs Amendment to 
Smith Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received a letter from Deputy At- 
torney General Lawrence E. Walsh, in 
which he endorses, on behalf of the Jus- 
tice Department, my bill, H. R. 8867, to 
amend the organize section of the Smith 
Act. This should help spur action by 
Congress on this important measure. A 
first step will be taken when a House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee holds hearings on 
H. R. 8867 on Thursday, July 17. 

This legislation grew out of the June 
1957 decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Yates case. In that ruling, the Court 
said that the Smith Act prohibition 
against Communist Party organizing 
work applied only to the establishment 
of the renamed party in 1945, and not 
the continuing process of organization 
and recruiting. My proposal would in- 
clude in the term “organize” the recruit- 
ing of new members, the forming of new 
units, and the regrouping or expansion 
of existing clubs, classes, and other units 
of the Communist Party of America. 

Deputy Attorney General Walsh said 
in his letter that enactment of the bill 
would be beneficial in any future Smith 
Act conspiracy prosecutions and the De- 
partment favors enactment of this leg- ` 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court's 
Yates decision threw a giant monkey- 
wrench into the Government’s efforts to 
curb Commuist conspiracy within the 
United States. The narrow construction 
of that act given by the Court put an 
abrupt and effective end to eur prosecu- 
tions for Communist conspiracies. 
conspiracy cases in which convictions 
had already been obtained on the 
grounds or organizational activities have 
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since been reversed and sent back for 
new trials. Not one of these has been 
retried. Many will have to be dropped 
simply because the evidence is not avail- 
able to obtain a conviction in any other 
way, 

It is time we put a stop to this whole- 
Sale freeing of Communist conspirators. 
It is time we changed to red this green 
light to freedom for the Reds. 

I-am extremely hopeful this strong 
backing from the Justice Department, 
combined with a renewed awareness of 
the Communist internal threat, will spur 
Congress to reconstruct at least part of 
the shambles the Supreme Court has 
Made of the Smith Act. We can do that 
by speedy enactment of this measure to 
reinstate the original broad intention of 
Congress concerning the organizational 
activities of the comrades in America. 


Hawaii's Contribution to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on many occasions in the past, I have 
drawn attention—as I do again in today's 

corp—to the ability and capacity of 
the people of Hawaii. I have pointed 
Out that the new man of the Pacific—in 
this instance I refer to Prof. Y. 
Baron Goto, director, agricultural ex- 

ion service of the University of Ha- 
Wali—is an American through and 
through, capable of bridging the gap be- 
tween the East and West. 

I enclose for the attention of the 

embers of Congress a translation of an 
editorial from the Ryukyu Shimpo of 
June 26,1958. Professor Goto has made 
a substantial contribution to the lives 
Of people in many of the countries of 
the so-called Far East. The knowledge 
he has brought to them, coupled with 
an ability to secure their confidence, has 
Substantially contributed to raising the 
Standards in that very basic of life’s 
necessities: the building of strong and 
healthy bodies by adequate food properly 
Brown. This effort of Y. Baron Goto is 
Continuing. In my judgment, he should 
be heading all our efforts in this regard 
in the Pacific and the Asian continent. 

The editorial follows: 

OUR APPRECIATION TO EFFORTS or PROF, BARON 

GOTO AND FELLOW COUNTRYMEN IN HAWAI 
' Prof. Baron Goto, director of the agricul- 
tural extension service of the Hawail Uni- 
Versity, who is known as the father of con- 
ŝcientious agricultural youths of Okinawa, 
arrived here, after 2 years’ interval. This is 

third visit to Okinawa, and the purpose 
Of his visit here this time is to conduct nego- 
“ations with USCAR and other authorities 
Concerned for breaking through the situation 
1 Which it is feared that the appropriation 
Or the dispatch of conscientious agricultural 
Youths will be discontinued. 

The Okinawan agricultural youths who 
yet to Hawail and mastered the advanced 

Gticultural technique there number more 
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than 30 up until now, and they greatly con- 
tributed to the agricultural reform in Oki- 
nawa after their return here, and they also 
contributed to the acquisition of dollars 
through the sale of sanitary vegetables to 
the American military here, thus playing a 
big role in the Okinawan economy. It was 
solely due to cooperation of not only the 
United States but the fellow countrymen in 
Hawaii that the conscientious agricultural 
youths were sent to Hawaii; but since travel 
expenses for such youths must be paid from 
July 1, it seems that there is a problem 
whether or not it is possible to send the 
youths to Hawail as was done in the past. 
The sincerity of the Okinawan side is the 
only means of breaking through this bottle- 
neck, but it is also hoped that this problem 
will be settled through sincerity of Professor 
Goto. In addition, it seems that he has the 
plan to invite six female leaders of Okinawa 
to Hawall every year for the 6-month train- 
ing at the homes of people hailing from Oki- 
nawa, thereby promoting the culture of Oki- 
nawa. He also plans to send agricultural 
improvement advisers to Okinawa to refresh 
the industry and economy of Okinawa. A 
survey is being conducted by Professor Goto 
concerning these plans, and this fact alone 
enables us to learn how Mr. Goto takes 
interest in the rehabilitation of Okinawa. 
We have been receiving warm spiritual and 
material assistances from the fellow coun- 
trymen in Hawaii since the end of war. Such 
great assistance is proving to be a founda- 
tion for the rehabilitation of Okinawa, and 
the assistance is putting forth the bud. We 
should not forget the fact that continuous 
assistance has been extended by our fellow 
countrymen in Hawail for the growth of the 
bud. We wish that the efforts of Professor 
Goto will bear fruits, and, at the same time, 
express our gratitude to the warm assistance 


~of our fellow countrymen in Hawaii behind 


the plans. 


Iowa Theodore Roosevelt Centcnnial 
Commission Appointed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
since this is the Theodore Roosevelt 
centennial year, I am pleased that Iowa 
is participating in this observance and 
that an Iowa committee has been ap- 
pointed by our governor to cooperate 
with the National Commission in arrang- 
ing for apprepriate events. I request 
that a news release from the governor's 
office under date of June 12, 1958, be 
printed here to reemphasize Iowa's part 
in this centennial observance, The news 
release follows: 

June 12, 1958. 

Governor Loveless today announced the 
appointment of the Iowa Theodore Rosevelt 
Centennial Commission. This committee 
will function in cooperation with the Na- 
tonal Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission in arranging for appropriate observ- 
ances in the State of Iowa. The Iowa com- 
mittee will be composed of the foliowing 
persons: President Eugene E. Garbee, chair- 
man, Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa; 
Dr. Bernard J, Holm, Wartburg Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa; R, O. Hughes, 
O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
William E. Kerstetter, president, Simpson 
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College, Indianola, Iowa; Millard G. Roberts, 
president, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


In appointing the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission, the Governor 
expressed the hope that civic organiza- 


tions, churches, schools, public libraries, 


and newspapers would cooperate in an 
effort to call to the attention of today’s 
citizens the outstanding contributions 
made by Theodore Roosevelt to our con- 
cepts of practical democratic govern- 
ment, The National Commission, estab- - 
lished by the 84th Congress, has set as its 
objective the establishment in American 
thought of the traditions which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt stood for; personal cour- 
age, forthrightness, and practical ideal- 
ism; his passion for American and the 
principles of free government, 


- 


The Character of Hawaii’s People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
passage of legislation to admit Alaska as 
a State in the Union of States has been 
received by the people of Hawaii with 
an enthusiasm second only to that of 
the Alaskans and equally as genuine. 

In my opinion, this strong and favor- 
able reaction is a very real demonstra- 
tion of the great worth of the people who 
aspired to be the 50th State of the Union 
in the near future. 

Unshaken in their heartfelt desire for 
Statehood after many setbacks, Hawaii's 
unwavering aspirations for Statehood 
did not cease but continued with renewed 
vigor. Alaska’s admission was received 
with a great joy that had within it not 
a trace of jealousy or recrimination nor 
haye they supported a demanding im- 
portuning. 

Theirs are qualities of sterling charac- 
ter of the highest integrity so needed in 
full participation in the affairs of the 
Nation. I enclose herewith for the in- 
formation of the Members of the Con- 
gress a copy of a congratulatory resolu- 
tion sent to Alaska by the mayor and 
Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of Honolulu, our largest county. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the long-sought admission of 
Alaska into the Union as the 49th State has 
finally been achieved during this session of 
the 85th Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas the admission of Alaska into the 
sisterhood of States is a tribute to the per- 
sistent and untiring efforts of the people of 
Alaska in their fight for statehood; and 

Whereas the people of Hawall greatly re- 
joice in Alaska's momentous achievement 
and share deeply in the happinces of the 
People of the 49th State; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the people of 
Hawail to extend their sincere congratula- 
tions to the people of Alaska on this historic 
oceasion of Alaska’s admission into the Union 
as the 49th State; and 

Whereas Hawaii, which has been an incor- 
porated Territory of the United States ‘of 
America for more than half a century, hopes 
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in the near future to join Alaska in the 
Union as the 50th State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of Honolulu, Territory 
of Hawaii, That Alaska, our sister Territory 
for many decades, be, and it is hereby, con- 
gratulated on its admission into the Union 
as the 49th State by the 85th Congress of the 
United States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the city and 
County of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, be, 
and he is hereby, directed to forward a copy 
of this resolution to the honorable Mike 
Stepovich, Governor of the Territory of 
Alaska, and to the Honorable JOHN A. BURNS, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, for his 
information, 


Speaking of Uprightness 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
apropos to the current wave of investi- 
gations on Capitol Hill, I think that a 
recent editorial in the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Register, points up something that all 
Members of Congress should take into 
consideration before we become too 
righteous about our own position in these 
matters. 

The editorial follows: 

SPEAKING OF UPRIGHTNESS 

While Congressmen are moralizing about 
the need for uprightmess in government, as 
a result of the Sherman Adam affair, Mem- 
bers of both Houses apparently want to keep 
the public from finding out how they spend 
public money. 

Congressmen who travel in countries that 
receive American aid do it free on local 
counterpart funds supplied at Congressional 
request. There is no way for the public to 
find out how much each Congressman spends 
or what he spends it on. 

The Senate earlier this month adopted 
an amendment to the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill that would have required this pub- 
lic business to be made public through pub- 
lication of individual expense accounts. 
House-Senate conferees, however, substituted 
a requirement for committees to publish 
only the consolidated totals of expenditures 
by committee members. Both Houses ac- 
cepted the conference version, which makes 
it impossible to pinpoint individual expendi- 
tures. 

Why this aversion to bringing the facts 
out in the open? Not a single Member spoke 
against public disclosure when the matter 
was first brought up in the Senate. The 
comments were all directed toward the need 
for such disclosure. 

Senator Gorpon ALLoTr, Republican, of 
Colorado, declared: “No one can travel for 
Congress in a foreign country without being 
aware that tongues are wagging in every 
embassy about so-called abuse of counter- 
part funds.” 

Senator Prescotr BusH, Republican, of 
Connecticut, added, “It is a matter which 
should have been taken care of a long time 
ago, No Member of the Senate who has 
traveled abroad could fail to be Impressed 
with the looseness of the control that is exer- 

elsed over the funds.” 

There is no valid justification for main- 
taining congressional secrecy on travel 
funds. As Senator CHARLES Potrmn, Repub- 
lean, of Michigan, declared: “If there is 
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nothing to hide, let us open the accounts for 
everyone to see * * Members of Congress 
who make bons fide trips will have no objec- 
tion to the publication of their accounts.” 

In urging adoption of the conference re- 
port, Senator THEODORE Green, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, pointed out that the matter 
was not closed. He reported the Senate For- 
eign Relations ‘Committee planned to look 
into the question of congressional travel 
funds. We hope the committee will report 
out a, forthright measure ending once and 
for all the secrecy over how Congressmen 
spend public funds abroad. 


Problem of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times, of June 22, 
1958: 

PROBLEM OF THE Supreme COURT 


Motherhood is a cherished institution. 
Occasionally an individual mother breaches 
one rule or another of the profession, but 
nobody would think on that account of 
making punitive laws to govern all mothers, 
who are collectively the basis of the social 
system. 

REFORM QUESTION 


There is a clear analogy with the United 
States Supreme Court. Wise men, who love 
the law and no other, have been grumbling 
that the Court makes no distinction between 
what the law is and what it thinks the law 
ought to be, Therefore some of the com- 
plainants want to reform the Court by stat- 
ute, although the majority, we think, would, 
as in the case of motherhood, decline to put 
a profane restriction upon it. 

The critics of the Court are by no means a 
lunatic fringe, One of them is Learned Hand 
of New York, who is widely regarded as the 
most respectable of authorities. Another 
is Stanley Reed who was an assoctate justice 
of the Supreme Court and in retirement sits 
occasionally in a lower court. And yet an- 
other is, collectively, the National Confer- 
ence of State Chief Justices, which is cón- 
cerned, according to its resolution, over the 
tendency of the Court to invade the fields 
of the States and their courts. 

Years ago, the story says, a lawyer arguing 
a case before the Supreme Court exclaimed: 
“This is a court of justice.” Associate Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., told him: 
“This is a court of law.” The present clamor 
around the Supreme Court is a sort of play- 
ing out of the implications of that exchange 
of remarks. 

MATTER OF PRINCIPLES 

The Court has gone off on a kick of ad- 
ministering. justice rather than law, the 
major critics aré agreed. And some of the 
critics do not think this is wrong in itself. 
Justice is surely the noblest of man’s ideas, 
next to mercy; but In any civilization justice 
must have principles. The critics argue that 
they cannot ‘ind a set of principles behind 
the justice of the Supreme Court, To the 
perplexed, the Court seems to say that if 
some persons are unjustly imprisoned, the 
prisons should be flung open and every male- 
factor set free. Of course, the, Court only 
gives opinions in particular cases, but the 
sum of the cases points the way. 
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The strange thing is that the Justices 
rarely agree. It is hard to say that a major- 
ity of the nine follow a pattern of behavior. 
There haye been dissents written in more 
than half of the cases decided by Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren's Court, probably more than 
ever before, and this fact in itself makes the 
critics wonder what is happening. What is 
wrong with the Justices who cannot agree 
more often among themselves? 

We think (without having any more solid 
Information than anybody else) that the 
Justices have lost their restraint under the 
stress of the times. They are human beings, 
not gods, and they are moved, like all the 
rest of us, by passing notions. The men who 
sit on the Court now grew to maturity in 
a time when there was a great deal of specu- 
lation on the relation of law to circum- 
stances. This thinking was summarized in 
a crude way during the great depression by a 
prominent layman who said his conscience 
would not bother him if he stole to feed his 
destitute family. The theory might be bet- 
ter put by saying that a man's acts are to 
be judged by his time rather than by any of 
the eternal verities. And this is pretty hard 
for a conservative to accept, whether he be a 
Christian or just a devotee of the United 
States Constitution. For surely there are 
lasting principles which the Supreme Court 
should not reject—and in some cases would 
not have to reject to reach its conclusions. 
For example, the desegregation decision 
might have been founded on the Declaration 
of Independence and amendments to the 
Constitution; instead it cited such authori- 
ties as a Swedish Socialist, who spent a year 
or two studying American Negroes, 


STRAINING AT LAWS 


The same complaint could be advanced in 
the civil-rights cases where opinions have 
strained at laws but have swallowed theories. 

There is nothing that can be safely done 
about this. The Senate has a bill which 
would limit certain appeals to the Supreme 
Court, but this bill would not eure what 
is wrong with the Court. It seems to be 
going through a stage, and there is nothing 
to do but suffer its vagaries until it gets 
ahold of itself again. To tamper with it, 
even where the constitutional authority to 
do so seems clear, would be dangerous. Peo- 
ple realized that in the 1930's when Roose- 
velt was trying to pack the Court; to try to 
curb it in another way now would be quite 
as dangerous. 

In Greek times there were tfibesmen on 
the northern coast of the Black Sea who 
annually appointed one of the young men 
of the community as fertility god, in which 
capacity he had the last word on all tribal 
traditions and laws. Sometimes this young 
man went berserk, but the institution was 
stable; it gave the tribe a rallying point and 
unity. And bad as he might be, the god“ 
was always replaced the next year, with a 
more than even chance that the successor 
would be better. The average was bound 
to reflect the norm of the community's de- 


sires. 
So it is with the Supreme Court. 


Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association on H. R. 11467 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on the Federal Courts of the 
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New York County Lawyers’ Association 
adopted, on July 3, 1958, a report recom- 
mending against enactment of H. R. 
11467 which would amend chapter 223 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for the admission of certain evidence. 
The committee's report is as follows: 
New YORK COUNTY 
LAWYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 
- New York, July 3, 1958. 


Report of Committee on the Federal 
Courts on bill H. R. 11467, which seeks to 
amend chapter 223 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, in relation to admission in 
evidence of statements and confessions 
where there has been delay in taking an 
arrested person before a commissioner to 
be committed. 


RECOMMENDATION: DISAPPROVAL 


The safeguard set up by the Constitution 
should not be set aside by a police officer 
who holds the defendant incommunicado 
until he elicits a statement from him. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL COURTS. 


The Economic Outlock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF, NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, econo- 
Mists do not agree on when the Nation 
will bounce back from the current busi- 
Ness slowdown. Some say the 1957-58 
recession now is “bottoming out.” Some, 
in fact, now are expressing concern about 
a resurgence of infiationary forces in 
the latter part of this year. The econo- 
Mists seem, however, to be in agreement 
that the willingness of the American 
Public to continue buying and aggressive 
Selling efforts on the part of the Nation's 
Merchants and manufacturers both 
Served to moderate the business down- 

from August 1957 on. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to call attention to the con- 
tributions to better selling made by the 
Fairchild Publications of New York, in 
feature stories read by thousands of 
merchants all over the country, and pub- 
lished in Women’s Wear Daily, Home 

s Daily, and Daily News- 
Record, three of the business dailies pub- 
lished by this New York newspaper 
Publishing firm. 

Fairchild Publications, earlier this 
Year, started a daily service on selling 
and promotion ideas in order to assist 

the nationwide drive to move more 
Merchandise at the consumer level. The 
Purpose of these features, from all parts 
of the country, has been to show retailers 
the “how-to” of successful creative mer- 
Chandising in times that have needed 

gmative selling. For example, in 
Women's Wear Daily, on a daily page 
headed “Today's Better Selling, a fea- 
ture about a good merchandising or pro- 
Motional idea of a department store in 
My district—such as Quackenbush's or 

eyer Bros.—serves to give a clue to a 
Merchant in another city on how he 
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might. apply the same merchandising, 
promotional, or advertising technique to 
move goods and generate new orders for 
manufacturers. In Daily News-Record, 
these special articles have been carried 
from many different cities under the 
heading “Beating Last Year's Figures,” 
while Home Furnishings Daily, under a 
heading of “How They're Selling Today,” 
has reported from all parts of the coun- 
try how merchants of appliances, furni- 
ture, and other household goods have 
developed special ideas to pull the cus- 
tomers into their stores, instead of just 
waiting for the consumer to make up 
his mind that he would rather buy now 
instead of later. 


Hillings’ Passport Checkup Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD I. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Valley Times of Tuesday, July 
8, 1958: 

HILLINGS’ Passport CHECKUP IDEA 
(By George Todt) 
“My object all sublime 
I shall achieve in time— 
To let the punishment fit the crime.” 
—W. S. Gilbert (Mikado). 

There is a lot of good sensible reasoning 
contained in Representative PATRICK J. HILL- 
nes’ new H. R. 12983 bill introduced into 
Congress last June 17—for it would restrict 
issuance of passports by the State Depart- 
ment in the case of persons who might use 
them to destroy or undermine the Govern- 
ment and free institutions of the United 
States, 

"It might be noted at this point,” said 
Mr. Hiuines, “that the regulations hereto- 
fore used by the State Department—and now 
declared null and void by the Supreme 
Court—were no overnight development. The 
basis of these regulations was originated in 
1938. The Passport Office was acting prop- 
erly in following them since Congress has 
given little, if any, direction to the way the 
office should be conducted. 

“My bill would give the Secretary of State, 
and the office, the direction necessary to re- 
strict or limit the issuance of passports to 
persons who are determined by responsible 
Federal authorities to constitute a threat to 
the United States if permitted to go abroad.” 

According to the young Arcadia, Calif., 
solon, the intent of this legislation is not 
to deny any loyal American his or her right 
to travel abroad for either business or pleas- 
ure, or both. It is simply designed to pre- 
vent an ingrate citizen from using a United 
States passport to undermine the Govern- 
ment and the people of our country. Isn't 
this commendable? 

One noteworthy feature of the Hillings bill 
is that it would give to every person denied 
a passport, for the stated grounds, full re- 
course to the courts if that person believed 
the action of the Passport Office to be arbi- 
trary, capricious, or prejudicial. This stems 
from the “due process of the law” principle 
and Himurvos thoughtfully included it in his 
bill as a safeguard of the basic constitu- 
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tional principle of freedom of movement for 
the individual. 7 

In the past, we have had our Gerhard 
Elslers and lesser small fry of the same ilk 
taking off for world junkets in which the 
only discernible result to be observed from 
their travels was a consistent downgrading 
of the Republic in the eyes of persons abroad. 
Why present these enemies of the American 
people with a gilt-edged Open, Sesame to 
do thelr dirty work against the citizenry of 
this Nation? It’s somewhat analagous to 
asking one to preside at his own execution. 

The key wording of H. R. 12983 is as fol- 
lows: "For purposes of this section, a person 
shall be considered to be going or staying 
abroad for the purpose of engaging in ac- 
tivities which support the Communist move- 
ment or any other subversive movement if 
such person Is, (1) a member of the Com- 
munist Party or any organization which is 
registered, or to which there is in effect a 
final order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board requiring registration, with the 
Attoney General of the United States as a 
Communist-action, Communist front, or 
Communist-infiltrated organization, or has 
terminated such membership under circum- 
stances warranting the conclusion that he 
continues to act in furtherance of the in- 
terests of the Communist movement; or (2) 
whether or not affiliated with the Communist 
Party or any organization of the type speci- 
fied in cause (1) of this section has know- 
ingly engaged in activities which support the 
Communist movement under such circum- 
stances as to warrant the conclusion that he 
continues to act in furtherance of the inter- 
ests of the Communist movement, or any 
other subversive movement.” 

Just as long as our country doesn’t go 
Socialist someday—so that it might become 
subversive to be a capitalist who believes in 
free enterprise—I think this particular bill 
is a pretty good Idea. Actually, the Supreme 
Court probably did all of us a favor in its 
recent passport ruling which, as usual these 
days where the High Court is concerned, 
seemed to arouse so much public controversy. 
For it now appears that Congress had not 
provided sufficient authority to the Pass- 
port office of the State Department to deny ` 
a person a passport because of his or her 
political beliefs. (Question: Is communism 
in the United States a political belief—or a 
quisling conspiracy?) The Hillings bill will 
rectify this legislative oversight if it is passed 
by Congress. 

“Significantly and most important of all,” 
says Congressman HANS, “is the fact that 
a holder of a United States passport is en- 
titled to the full protection of the Govern- 
ment when traveling abroad—and it is my 
firm conviction that no Communist, sub- 
versive, or undesirable person should be given 
this protection by the Government they 
would undermine and destroy.” 


Commonsense Used in Little Rock Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
8 Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23, 1958, the Lufkin (Tex.) News carried 
an editorial entitled “Commonsense 
Used in Little Rock Case.” The editorial 
is also commonsense, and I ask consent 
that it be included in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. -~ 
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ComMMONSENSE Used IN LrrrLe Rock Case 

Federal Judge Harry J. Lemley used a com- 
Monsense approach to a tension-packed 
problem Saturday when he granted a sus- 
pension on integration at Little Rock's Cen- 
tral High School. 1 

Actually, it was the only sensible solution 
to a problem that had brought upon the 
Nation one of its darkest hours. 

Violence erupted when the nine Negroes 
enrolled last September in the Little Rock 
school. Hard on the heels of the mob vio- 
lence came the White House order sending 
tough airborne troops storming into Little 
Rock to end the violence and enforce inte- 
gration at the point of sharp bayonets. 

Mob violence was erased, but peace was 
not restored. Although the lid apparently 
was clamped upon most incidents happen- 
ing inside the school for the nine turbulent 
months just ended, recent testimony be- 
fore Judge Lemley reveals just how hectic 
the school period was. Fires set intention- 
ally, bomb scares, shouting, pushing, scream- 
ing, jeering were the rule rather than the 
exception among the students. 

The troops were able to see that integration 
was enforced, but it is quite obvious that 
the students couldn't be forced to accept 
it—even at bayonet point, 

Everyone should breathe a sigh of relief 
that the Little Rock storm is over, for at 
least 244 years, the period of suspension set 
by the intrepid judge. It is quite likely, too, 
that other schools now under court order to 
integrate with deliberate speed will not be 
pressured for hurried compliance as has 
been the case in many instances during re- 
cent months. 

Books and bayonets don't mix. It is also 
quite evident by now that folkways and 
more of citizens can’t be changed overnight 
by a court ruling. 

The sending of troops to Little Rock is 
a blot on American history. It is hoped 
that Judge Lemley's tolerance in dealing 
with the emotional issue at Central High 
sets a pattern which will be followed by 
other judges who heretofore apparently 
haye thought that a way of life followed 
for more than a century could be changed 
overnight. 

The Little Rock ruling did not solve the 
integration problem. It merely gives the 
hard-pressed school a breathing spell during 
which it can reevaluate the situation and 
tackle the knotty problem again. 

Perhaps the integration problem, In time, 
can be solved. In the meantime let's hope 
no more Little Rocks occur in the United 
States—during the next school year, or ever. 


Taxpayers Penalized During Lapse of 
Surplus Disposal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the tax- 
payers of the First Congressional District 
of Minnesota and the entire country are 
being penalized with the passage of every 
day that does not see the extension of 
our country’s overseas surplus disposal 
program—Public Law 480. 

Every day that goes by without the ex- 
tension and revival of this essential law 
means lack of sales overseas of our farm 
commodities. The taxpayers have to 
foot an increased bill for storage of com- 
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modities which otherwise would be dis- 
posed of in sales and barter transactions 
abroad. 

Frequently, Mr. Speaker, I have called 
for the extension of this law. The pro- 
gram received approval of the other body 
on March 20. The House Committee on 
Agriculture included it in the agricul- 
tural omnibus bill which was not even 
considered on the floor of the House. 
Since June 30, Public Law 480 has been 
dead. 

It is expected that this law will be 
revived before Congress adjourhs. How- 
ever, in view of the cost to all the peo- 
ple of our Nation, I urge that it be ex- 
tended as soon as possible. 

There is a slight controversy at pres- 
ent over the barter provision of this bill. 
However, the disagreement is not serious 
and can be resolved. Because there is 
some doubt that this portion of the bill 
would be accepted by the State Depart- 
ment, perhaps this section could be con- 
sidered by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. g 

If the controversy will result in further 
lost time for this program, I suggest that 
the House can extend Public Law 480 
and pass a separate bill containing the 
barter provisions. 

The value of Public Law 480 is ap- 
parent. In the last fiscal year, our 
country has disposed of more than $1 
billion worth of surplus commodities un- 
der its provisions—and, since the incep- 
tion of the program, in 1954, more than 
$4 billion in surplus food has been dis- 
tributed- 

Just before it was allowed to lapse, 
at midnight, June 30, approval was given 
to agreements with Korea for an addi- 
tional $683,000 worth of wheat and 
$560,000 worth of wheat or flour for 
Nationalist China. This brings the total 
authorization for Korea to $24,483,000 in 
wheat and fiour and for Nationalist 
China to $8,060,000 in wheat or flour. 

A supplemental agreement has been 
made with Ceylon for $2,100,000 worth of 
wheat fiour and with Israel for $6 million 
worth of grain, wheat, corn and grain 
sorghums, We made an authorization 
with Peru for purchase of $1,250,000 in 
wheat and wheat fiour and with Spain 
for $317,000 worth of soybean and cot- 
tonseed oil, bringing the total purchase 
up to $1,025,000 for these products. 

Ecuador, France, and Ireland have just 
completed agreements for $3,940,000 in 
surplus wheat, soybean oil, cottonseed 
oll, cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

As it stands now, a balance of $30 
billion remains under the Public Law 
480 program—but these funds must be 
held for contingency use under the pres- 
ent agreements and is not available for 
new commitments. No new commit- 
ments can be made until the law is 
renewed. 

Under the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion price support programs, we now 
have an investment amounting to $7,- 
164,406,000 worth of surplus commodi- 
ties. Of this total, $1,784,357,000 is in 
the form of outstanding loans and the 
remainder, $5,380,049,000 is held in Gov- 
ernment inventory. This is costing the 
taxpayer money for storage every day 
and until we get the surplus disposal 
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program renewed, these products will 
stay in storage and slowly deteriorate. 
The only programs that operate now 
are the special school milk program and 
programs to institutions and welfare 
agencies. Any buildup or lack of dis- 
posal of our surplus commodities 
mean lowered allotments and lowered 
price supports for farmers in 1959. 


Prescribing the Passport Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times of Saturday, 
July 5, 1958: 1 

PRESCRIBING THE PASSPORT AUTHORITY 

The United States Supreme Court left a 
gaping hole in the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State when it ruled that Congress 
had never granted the State Department the 
power to restrict issuance of passports. 

SHOCK TO DEPARTMENT 

This came as a considerable shock to 

State Department officials who, for the last 


20 years, have been operating on the as- 


sumption that, they did indeed have such 
authority. department had reasoned 


that known Communists and other subver- ~ 


sives should not be given the opportunity of 
extending their activities abroad under the 
passport protection of the American Gov- 
ernment. . 

The 5-4 vote of the Supreme Court jus- 
tices was not a repudiation of this pélicy but 
simply a ruling that discretionary powers 
over peacetime travel have not as yet been 
properly delegated by Congress. 

To fill this legislative vacuum, California's 
Representative Par HrLLINGs has introduced 
a bill spelling out the Secretary of State's 
right to withhold passport. privileges from 
Communists and others in the national in- 
terests. 

DECISION APPLAUDED 

HAN said he felt the Supreme Court 
“rendered the Nation a real service in its 
ruling” and urged Congress to take imme- 
diate action to remedy the situation for 
the safety and security of the United 
States.” 

“The intent of this legislation,” the Ar- 
cadia Congressman declared, “is not to deny 
any loyal American his or her right to travel 
abroad for\either business or pleasure, oF 
both * . However, the measure is spe- 
cifically designed to prevent a person from 
using a United States passport to under- 
mine the Government and people of the 
United States.” 

The Hillings bill, now under study by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, provides 
for denial of passports to registered Com- 
munists and those who “support the Com- 
munist movement or any other subversive 
movement,” as determined by the Secretary 
of State. Appeal procedures through the 
Federal courts are also set up in the pro“ 
posed law. 

Congress, which, like the State Depart- 
ment, assumed that the Secretary already 
had such authority, is likely to make the 85-7 
5 7 powers official without too much de- 

ate. 
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LANGUAGE QUESTIONED 


However, a close look will undoubtedly 
be giyen to language in the new bill which 
permits the Secretary of State to withhold 
Passport privileges Irom not only Commu- 
nists but anyone whose presence abroad 
Would “be prejudicial to the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States or the orderly 
conduct thereof” or “otherwise be preju- 
dicial to interests of the United States.” 

These categories, although they certainly 
apply to any subyersive, are so vaguely 
worded that some future Secretary might be 
tempted to apply them to completely loyal 
citizens for political reasons. 

But the vexing problem of protecting 
Americans from subversion and at the same 
time protecting their individual rights can 
be resolved, Hniames has taken a proper 
step and he has the close attention of many 
Members of Congress. 


The Supreme Court and the Loyalty Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Outlook of Wednes- 
day, July 2, 1958: 

Tax SUPREME COURT AND THE LOYALTY OATH 


On June 30, the United States Supreme 
Court rendered another of its dangerous de- 
cisions regarding communism in America, 
It ruled unconstitutional the Calitornia law 
requiring property owners seeking tax ex- 
emption to take a loyalty oath, The de- 
Cision was by vote of 7 to 1, with Chief Jus- 
tice Warren taking no part, and with Justice 
Tom Clark dissenting. It thus paralleled 
the Infamous decision of a year ago, where 
Justice Clark was the lone dissenter in the 
Smith Act case where the California Com- 
Munist leaders were set free to pursue their 
Subversive activities. 

The loyalty oath involved was held to 
deny due process of law to the affected per- 
sons, and to deprive them of their right to 
free speech. Two Los Angeles churches had 
refused to take the oath which the State 
law required, the law authored by Santa 
Monica's Assemblyman Harold K. Levering. 
Levering was also the author of the law 
Tequiring State employees to take a loyalty 
Oath, which law did pass the test of the 
Constitution, 

Justice William J. Brennan, speaking for 

© Court, said it was wrong for the State to 
Put the burden of proving loyalty on the 
taxpayer. Justice Black, concurring, 
Whooped it up for free speech. Neither ar- 
Sument is relevant. For the State had rea- 
son to believe that individuals and groups 
Seeking tax exemption were engaged in sub- 
verstve activities, including at least one of 
the churches involved in the case. The State 

lature had the same basis for protect- 
ing against disloyalty that the national 
Congress had in writing the provision in the 
Taft-Hartley Act that labor union officials 
Should: sign a non-Communist ada vit. 
And that provision was upheld by the Su- 
Preme Court as a valld means of keeping 
Communist mischiefmakers out of key posts 
in labor. 

Apart from that parallel, which shows the 

urt in an about-face as incomprehensible 
as when it turned its back on its original 
decision upholding the Smith Act, there is 
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another deadly error in the decision. The 
State of California is not burdening an ordi- 
nary property owner and taxpayer by re- 
quiring the signing of oaths. It is seeking 
requital for a privilege it is granting, the 
privilege of tax exemption. If a church 
wants to be put in a preferred and favored 
position, why should not the State be allowed 
to say that it shall give something in re- 
turn, some assurances that its loyalty to 
Nation and State justifies the favor? 

In the hands of the present Court, free 
speech has become a god to be worshiped, no 
matter what. Of course it is vital in a 
democracy, but it is not absolute. A man 
still cannot falsely shout Fire“ in a 
crowded theater. And people should not be 
permitted to talk and associate and form 
congregations exempt from taxes; if what 
they are really meeting for is the dissemina- 
tion of poison to destroy the Nation, 
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Amazing Silence by Department of 
Justice on Legislation Curbing Trans- 
portation of Explosives for Illegal 


Purposes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR 


K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
customary and, in fact, very important 
part of the legislative process in consid- 
eration of bills in committee to refer 
them to the appropriate departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government for 
their comments. Very often, a Govern- 
ment agency will come forward with in- 
formation not available to the Congress 
to explain why a certain bill should or 
should not be enacted into law, or why 
changes should be made before the bill 
is acted upon. 

Of course, much of the legislation we 
pass is actually initiated by the Federal 
agencies themselves on the basis of their 
day-to-day experience in meeting and 
solving important problems in their 
jurisdiction. The advice of the execu- 
tive agencies is necessary to the in- 
formed consideration of legislation. 

Thus it is truly amazing when the At- 
torney General will ignore a request 
from an important committee of the 
Congress for his comments on legislation 
bearing directly on the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice. And yet that 
has happened, and on a matter closely 
identified with the issue of civil rights 
and the protection of minority groups 
against violence. 

Some time ago the Jewish Community 
Relations Council of St. Louis sent the 
following telegram to the Attorney 
General: 

JEWISH COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Councm or Sr. Louis. 
May 5, 1958. 
Attorney General WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Depariment of Justice, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Jewish Community Relations Council 
of St. Louis respectfully urges that the At- 
torney General’s Office and the FBI initiate 
a full-scale investigation into the series of 
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bombings and attempted bombings of re- 
ligious institutions and public schools in 
various parts of the Southern States. The 
repeated nature of these acts of violence and 
lawlessness which have occurred in widely 
separated areas of a number of States, we be- 
lieve, clearly calls for Federal action. Fail- 
ure to apprehend those responsible for these 
crimes can lead only to encouragement of 
the most lawless and violent elements in 
their continuing efforts of intimidation 
through criminal activities. 
Haroitp S. Cook. 


Following receipt of a copy of this 
telegram, Mr. Speaker. I wrote to the 
Attorney General urging the kind of in- 
vestigation suggested by the Jewish 
Community Relations Council of St. 
Louis. At the same time, I also con- 
tacted the House Judiciary Committee 
on legislation now pending before a sub- 
committee to prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of explosives in- 
tended to be used for illegal purposes, 
Hearings were conducted on this legis- 
lation on June 11. 

Recently I received the following reso- 
lution adopted by another group in St. 
Louis, the St. Louis Council of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS oF THE Sr. Lours 
COUNCIL, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, JUNE 
22, 1958 
In recent months, six bombings and at- 

tempted bombings of Jewish places of wor- 

ship and community centers have occurred 
in southern cities: Charlotte and Gastonia, 

N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; 

and Miami and Jacksonville, Fla. Evidence 

has accumulated that these incidents are the 
work of an organized group calling iteelf the 

Confederate Underground and that this group 

is also responsible for a number of similar 

attacks upon Negro institutions.” 

The mayors and police chiefs of the cities 
affected showed their concern with these de- 
velopments by meeting in Jacksonville with 
the mayors and chiefs of police of other 
southern cities to plan joint action to dis- 
cover and punish the persons responsible 
for these acts of violence. Federal law-en- 
forcement officials, however, have taken no 
action in this matter. They have insisted 
that there is no ground for believing that 
Federal laws may have been violated and that 
consequently the FBI has no authority to 
intervene, They declined an invitation to 
send a representative to the Jacksonville 
meeting of mayors. The FBI refuses even 
to begin an investigation to determine 
whether Federal law has been violated. 

The Federal administration has also failed 
to urge any legislation, like the Lindbergh 
antikidnaping law, that would remove any 
question of jurisdiction and clearly empower 
the FBI to investigate acts of violence where 
criminals have crossed State lines. 

‘This annual meeting of the St. Louis Coun- 
cll of the American Jewish Congress therefore 
urges that the Attorney General of the United 
States direct an immediate FBI investigation 
of such violence. . 

At the same time, although we are satisfied 
that the FBI already has the legal authority 
to initiate such an investigation, in order to 
free the question from any doubt, we urge 
that the United States Congress should enact 
legislation making it a Federal crime to 
transport any explosive across State lines 
with the intention of using such materinl 
in violation of the criminal law of any State. 

Three bills to this effect have been Intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Congressmen CELLER, GRIFFITH, and LOSER, 
Passage of any one of these bills would per- 
mit the FBI to bring its superior facilities 
and experience into investigating the bomb- 
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ings that have already taken place. It would 
at the same time, demonstrate to any poten- 
tial dynamiter that the Foderal Government 
will act vigorously to prevent or punish any 
future bombing attempts, 

We urge that any or all of these three bills 
be brought out of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee at the earliest possible moment, passed 
by the House of Representatives and enacted 
into law. 


Mr. Speaker, in checking on the status 
of H. R. 11806 by Representative LOSER 
and companion legislation by Chairman 
CELLER of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I learned that the record was still 
being held open on this matter in an ef- 
fort to obtain and include the official 
views of the Attorney General. I was 
amazed to learn that it is nearly 2 
months since the subcommittee first re- 
quested the views of the Department of 
Justice on this legislation but has had 
no reply. Furthermore, the Department 
ignored a request of the subcommittee 
that it present its views at the hearing 
conducted on June 11. 

Consequently, I have sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Attorney General—one 
I think will be of widespread interest to 
other Members concerned about the 
Federal Government's apathy over the 
bombings of schools and churches in 
what appears to be in the pattern of a 
criminal conspiracy operating in a num- 
ber of States: 

Jui 10, 1958. 


The Honorable Witt1am P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C. 4 

Dear Mr. Rocers: On May 14, I addressed 
a letter to you endorsing a proposal made 
to you in a telegram May 5 by the Jewish 
Community Relations Council of St. Louis, 
urging that you instruct the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to investigate the wave of 
bombings of schools and religious institu- 
tions in certain Southern States. In my 
letter, I stated that these bombings give 
every indication of being part of a pattern 
of a criminal conspiracy against racial and 
religious minorities involving groups in vari- 
ous States, 

On May 22, I received an acknowledgment 
in your behalf from W. Wilson White, As- 
sistant Attorney General, Civil Rights Divi- 
sion, enclosing a copy of a press release issued 
several weeks earlier which took the position 
that the Department of Justice could not 
intervene In this matter because it had no 
reason to believe a Federal law had been 
violated. I know the Department of Justice 
has continued to adhere to that policy de- 
spite the fact that evidence has been de- 
veloped showing the interstate nature of the 
pattern of these bombing outrages. 

Because of your continued refusal to in- 
struct or to permit the FBI even to do so 
much as to investigate the possibility of 
Federal law violations in these bombings, 
efforts are being made in the Congress to 
enact legislation making it a Federal crime 


to transport explosives in interstate com- 


merce for illegal purposes. Enactment of 
such a law will surely remove any doubt as 
to the jurisdiction of the FBI in investigat- 
ing bombings of the type which have oc- 
curred in view of the fact that, as I under- 
stand it, the dynamite used in these bomb- 
ings is not manufactured in the States where 
the bombings occurred. A House Judiciary 
subcommittee conducted hearings on this 
legislation on June 11, 1958. 5 

In checking on the status of this legisla- 
tion, specifically H. R. 11806 by Congress- 
man Loser, of Tennessee, and a companion 
bill by Chairman Cerrer of the House Ju- 
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dlelary Committee, I was amazed to learn 
that the subcommittee has been attempting 
unsuccessfully for nearly 2 months to ob- 
tain an official statement of position from 
the Department of Justice on this legisla- 
tion. I understand that no one from the 
Department of Justice testified at the hear- 
ings or represented the Department, I fur- 
ther understand that a formal request was 
made to you for an opinion or a statement 
of view on this legislation but that it has 
not been forthcoming, although many weeks 
have passed. 

When I say I am amazed at this situation, 
I am mindful of the fact that when the 
House considered civil-rights legislation last 
year, your Department urged (and I sup- 
ported) legislation of the kind which would 
enable the Federal Government to investi- 
gate all types of instances of violation of 
civil rights, not merely those involving vot- 
ing rights, This led me to think that you 
would certainly support legislation such as 
the Loser bill which would definitely remove 
any Cloud over the jurisdiction of the FBI 
in investigating traffic in dynamite intended 
to carry on an interstate conspiracy inyolv- 
ing dynamiting of churches and racial insti- 
tutions.. Can you tell me why the sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Committee 
considering the Loser bill has been unable 
to get any statement of position from you 
or your Department on this legislation? 

In recent days, I have recelved a resolu- 
tion sdopted by the St. Louis Council of 
the American Jewish Congress citing bomb- 
ings which have occurred in Charlotte and 
Gastonia, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Birming- 
ham, Ala, and Miami and Jacksonville, Fla. 
and deploring the refusal of the FBI “Even 
to begin an investigation to determine 
whether Federal law has been violated," 

The resolution adds: “The Federal admin- 
istration has also falled to urge legislation, 
like the Lindbergh antl-kidnaping law, that 
would remove any question of jurisdiction 
and clearly empower the FBI to investigate 
acts of violence where criminals have crossed 
State lines, 

“This annual meeting of the St. Louls 
Council of the American Jewish Congress 
therefore urges that the Attorney General of 
the United States direct an immediate FBI 
investigation of such violence. 

“At the same time, although we are satis- 
fied that the FBI already has the legal au- 
thority to initiate such an investigation, in 
order to free the question from any doubt, 
we urge that the United States Congress 
should enact legislation making it a Federal 
crime to transport any explosive across the 
State lines with the intention of using such 
material in violation of the criminal law of 
the State. 

"Three bills to this effect have been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Congressmen CELLER, GRIFFITH, and LOSER. 
Passage of any one of these bills would permit 
the FBI to bring its superior facilities and 
experience into investigating the bombings 
that have already taken place. It would, at 
the same time. demonstrate to any potential 
dynamiter that the Federal Government will 
act vigorously to prevent or punish any 
future bombing attempts.” 

In view of the background and the circum- 
stances in this matter, I again urge that the 
Department of Justice permit the FBI to 
investigate these bombings for the purpose 
of discovering whether or not a Federal law 
has been violated. In addition, I respectfully 
urge that you submit a statement to the 
House Judiciary Committee, giving your De- 
partment's official views on legislation such as 
H. R. 11806, as a means of helping to obtain 
action on that legislation. 

Otherwise, you will be in the position of 
maintaining that your Department cannot 
do anything more than wring its hands about 
the bombings which have occurred because 
the law does not give you jurisdiction, while, 
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at the same time, you fall to take any steps 
whatever to help obtain any clarification of 
law necessary to give you jurisdiction over 
what definitely appears to be an interstate 
conspiracy against minorities. Certainly, 
this situation is much too serious for con- 
tinued Federal apathy. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missourt. 


— 


Latin American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. Lewis Ortega, president, Inter- 
American Associates: 

Jury 11, 1958. 
Hon, WALTER E. ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have been preoccupled about 
our relations with Latin America since my 
high school days in Borger, Tex. Conse- 
quently, and with your permission, I would 
like to take this opportunity to present, for 
your consideration, some factors which may 
have influenced out present, and serious, 
relations with Latin America. 

To begin with, when my family first came 
to the United States from Mexico and eståb- 
lished permanent residence {n Borger, Tex. 
I became cognizant of three things. First. 
was the desire on the part of thousands of 
Latin people who wanted to come to the 
United States to partake in the opportunities 
that existed for the realization of a more 
abundant life. Second, that, in comparison 
with United States abundance and stand- 
ards, the needs of the Latin people were al- 
most beyond comprehension, Third, that 
literally America was the land of democracy, 
as we know, cherish, and understand it, and 
the land of opportunity as the world has 
come to know it since its discovery. There 
has been no change during the past 30 years 
for the same conditions prevail today. 

As & consequence, the recent events that 
occurred in South America while our Vice 
President was on a good-will tour have been 
of great concern. However, despite these un- 
fortunate events, the close relationship that 
exists. between Latin America and the 
United States is much more beneficial and 
important than the average citizen of the 
American Republics realizes. Trade figures 
show that Latin America furnishes about 
one-third of the total goods imported by the 
United States and that there are many com- 
modities available from Latin America for 
which the United States is wholly or largely 
dependent on imports and for which domes- 
tice substitutes are nonexistent or are not 
satisfactory, or would be terribly costly to 
produce. On the other hand, Latin America 
depends to a large extent on United States 
goods and services, and absorbs a large pro- 
portion of United States exports. In 1954. 
Latin America purchases from the United 
States amounted to $3,371,000,000, so you can 
imagine the amount of employment that is 
created in the United States through such 
Latin purchases. With a population that has 


surpassed that of the United States, and is 


still growing, Latin America promises to 
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Continue increasing its consumption of 
United States goods and services. 
Nonetheless, today, our position and rela- 
tionship with Latin America is in a rather 
Precarious position due to many events, some 
of which have occurred since the beginning 
of World War II. First, during the war, 
Latin America geared all of its production 
to furnish United States needs and war po- 
tential. We not only absorbed the major 
Portion of their production but, also, being 
in desperate need for strategic materials, en- 
Couraged and financed-several unecanamic 
Activities. All this helped to create employ- 
ment, accumulate large dollar reserves, and 
create a tremendous. pent-up demand for 
United States goods which could not be 
Purchased during the war. After the war, we 
stopped channeling funds toward the uneco- 
nomic activities In Latin America that were 
Producing scarce materiais which caused a 
disruption to their economies through the 
resulting unemployment of labor and capi- 
Second, we began to purchase goods 
similar to those produced in Latin America 
from other areas of the world. Third, the 
abolition of United States price control 
Caused Latin America to lose a large portion 
of their accumunlated dollar reserves 
through their purchase of United States 
goods at highly inflated prices or at very 
Unfavorable terms of trade to Latin Amer- 
lea. ‘This reduced their financial resources 
Which could have been employed to further 
their economic development. Fourth, we 
Concentrated on the reconstruction and de- 
velopment of European economies and have 
been doing it ever since, The assistance 
which we have rendered to Latin. America 
since World War II has been a very small 
Percentage of the total mutual security and 
foreign aid program which has been prin- 
Cipally destined to Europe. Fifth, the Latin 
Countries have resented our disapproval 
on the supposition that sufficient lead- 
ing agencies were available, of the creation 
ot an Inter-American Bank as an American 
/ Centralized institution to handle the finan- 
cial needs of the Americas. Yet, since the 
Presetnation of this propsal, made over a 
Period of several years by various of the 
Latin countries, the International Finance 
ation and the Development Loan Fund 
Were established and the funds of the Ex- 
Port-Import Bank were increased, The 
United States participation in these agen- 
Cles involved funds which were far greater 
Would have been necessary, on a 21 
Sovernment quota basis, to participate in the 
creation of an Inter-American Bank to deal 
Specifically with American financial prob- 
lems and needs. Sixth, recently we have 
Increased the tariff duties of various com- 
Modities produced and furnished by several 
Of the Latin American countries and which 
are. in many cases; the backbone of their 
economy. Seyenth, at the 10th conference 
Of the American States the Latin American 
Republics agreed with the United States on 
acceptance of a Declaration of solidarity 
for the preservation of the political integrity 
Of the American States against the interven- 
tion of international communism,” but we 
failed to agree with the proposals for greater 
economic assistance and development meas- 
Furthermore, we have granted eco- 
Bene assistance to nations outside of this 
emisphere that were endangered by com- 
mMunism but have not given the same con- 
Sideration to our Latin neighbors. Eighth, 
U ly because of Latin America's feeling of 
nited States neglect, it has made the entire 
Vulnerable to Russian infiltration and 
resented by the Latin peoples for they 
1 e the danger that lies ahead if through 
Ccessity they were forced to succumb to 
Red properties. They know of only 
weed alternative, a greater United States con- 
Kee &nd assistance for Latin America, 
onetheless, in some Latin circles any such 
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propositions have been interpreted with fear 
and caution but at the same time as an en- 
couragement, as an indirect shot in the arm 
and as a challenge to the United States to 
take more direct and helpful action toward 
Latin America before it is too Iate. 

As a consequence, we, the people of the 
United States of America, must seek and 
strive for the betterment of Inter-American 
economic, social, and political relations for 
they are very important to the welfare and 
security of the Western Hemisphere, Per- 
haps the time has come when America must 
reeyaluate the national benefits derived from 
the protection of small uneconomic enter- 
prises at the expense of losing or foregoing 
the friendship of close-by nations and 
nelghbors. Whether it is more beneficial to 
defend a small uneconomical enterprise at 
the expense of the entire United States Na- 
tion or to render more protection to the 
entire Nation at the expense of a great sav- 
ing not only in terms of dollars but in terms 
of values which money cannot buy, I. e., 
friendship, understanding, and respect—plus 
hemispheric security. In this age, the 
strength of the Inter-American bond will 
have a great effect on the peaceful progress 
of the American Republics as well as on the 
offensive and defensive capabilities of the 
Western Hemisphere. The development of 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs, the inter- 
continental and intermediate ballistic mis- 
siles has nullified any defensive measure the 
vast oceans previously offered the Western 
Hemisphere. The fact remains that in peace 
or war the American countries are bound to- 
gether geographically by similarities in their 
historical evolution and in ideological pre- 
cepts, but their progress, whether in a world 
of peace or a world at cold or active war, 
can be no stronger or weaker than the 
mutual respect, understanding, and coopera- 
tion than exist among all the Americas. 
This relationship can and must be enhanced 
by the people of the United States of 
America. 

This may be realized not only through 
greater economic assistance to Latin America 
but also through more information to the 
public concerning the Americas. 

It is a well known fact that throughout 
the United States there has been a great lack 
of information concerning the majority of 
our closest neighbors, the 20 individual 
Latin American Republics, It is only when 
there is a revolution, an assassination, or the 
freedom of the press is endangered that the 
general United States public hears about 
Latin America. These have been the princi- 
pal news items during the past years. The 
isolation of news concerning Latin America 
to these individual nation occurrences have 
undoubtedly welded an opinion in the minds 
of many Americans that Latin America is an 
area of uncivilized peoples full of dictator- 
ships and revolutions. 

There is a need to give to the American 
public more accurate and complete in- 
formation and, thus, help us to better un- 
derstand each and every individual Latin 
country which is an entity in itself, with 
great pride in their own historical evolution, 
their customs, their philosophy, etc., and 
which should not be considered as part of a 
homogeneous unit. 

This would help to fill the United States 
need for public information about Latin 
America and correct the erroneous impres- 
sion given and held by many American peo- 
ple concerning Latin America. The Ameri- 
can people would then be more realistically 
informed with respect to the status, condi- 
tions, and beliefs of each individual Latin 
country, as well as its relations with the 
United States which vary from country to 
country. Thus, it would heip to render 
greater Justice and due credit, to those 
Latin countries which are not involved in 
internal warfare, are not dictatorships and 
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have not suppressed the freedom of the 
Press. Such nations, undoubtedly, would be 
highly appreciative 1f for no other reason 
than that we would recognize their individ- 
uality. Furthermore, through such means, 
it would tend to equalize the amount of 
space given to United States news and events 
in the Latin American countries, 

On the other hand and despite the fact 
that, in comparison to the United States, 
the Latin American countries give more 
space in their newspapers and magazines to 
United States news and events, there is still 
need for more accurate information concern- 
ing the United States in Latin America. For 
example, there is a tendency to interpret 
private opinions, which may be directly or 
indirectly related to any or all the Latin 
American countries, expressed by United 
States public officials, and oftentimes by in- 
dividuals seeking office, as actual United 
States policy when the content of such 
statements has not even been considered by 
Congress, This shows a lack of under- 
standing of our legislative processes and the 
power of the executive branch, In some 
countries this is a natural interpretation 
for it is only human for individuals to judge 
others by their own customs and standards 
of procedure. Nonetheless, this leads to 
misunderstanding and, in the past, has often 
led to antagonism towards the United 
States. Moreover, many United States im- 
pressions given in Latin America are often- 
times derived from sources of material that 
come from other areas of the world which 
can certainly not be considered as firsthand 
information. Many of these outside im- 
pressions, some of which are beginning to 
appear in the respective Latin country’s own 
native language, mre definitely not pro- 
United States and the recipient in many 
cases does not have the necessary knowl- 
edge, or personal acquaintance with the 
native language, are definitely not pro- 
United States, to determine whether it is 
pro or con United States. If we, in this 
country, have been deceived by pro-Com- 
munistic propaganda and literature, it 
stands to reason that its effectiveness, when 
posed as anti-United States propaganda, 
would far greater in Latin America. At the 
present this type of anti-United States prop- 
aganda is becoming more voluminous in 
Latin America. 

Congressman Rocrrs, while the above pre- 
sentation is only a brief consideration of the 
many problems that exist, which have un- 
doubtedly influenced our relations with 
Latin America, I feel that every United 
States citizen should be aware of them. 
Clear-cut measures toward the solution of 
these problems would be of great future 
benefit to the United States economically, 
politically and culturally, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis ORTEGA, 
President, Inter-American Associates. 


Gullible’s Travels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to have an excellent editorial 
included in the Recorp written by Miss 
Sallydale Wimbrow of the Indian River 
News, which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. Miss Wimbrow has recently re- 
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turned from a visit to the World’s Fair 
and I am sure her comments will be of 
interest to the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The editorial follows: 


{From the Indian River (Fla.) News of 
June 19, 1958 
* GULLIBLE’s TRAVELS 
(By Sallydale Wimbrow) 

The exposition at Brussels is too much for 
fair-type consumption. Crowned by science 
and a gleaming $20 million atomium, the fair 
is actually the fathomless story of human 
behavior narrated by national displays; the 
vain newly rich, the genuine patiently 
proud, the underdog humbly grateful, the 
inferior loudly arrogant and the aggressive 
cunningly shrewd. Those who promenade 
the world walk at Brussels with cotton candy 
outlook find a jigsaw puzzle of misconcep- 
tion, and those who attempt the scholar's 
saunter and lack the scholar’s academic 
foundation find a headache of confusion. 
Like thinking on space for the first time 
in toto, viewing an unstudied world in one 
lump confuses more than it clarifies. 

But we have named it world’s fair, and 
“fair,” through.common usage, suggests fun 
and ferris wheels. So visitors come to view 
the human suffering of the Vatican display 
while licking ice cream from a stick. Ro- 
mantically phrased brochures guide lazy pub- 
lic thinking while souvenir stands attract 
more attention than the fine print in a 
pavillion display caption which explains the 
failure of a country through its doomed 
foundation. At the fair the world is too 
easy to misunderstand. In an atmosphere 
of gaiety, hulking structures hug their na- 
tional pride—at night, under artificial lights 
and wrapped in loudspeaker symphony, the 
best in the world waits for sunrise that 
comes in name only and understanding that 
doesn't come at all. 

France is dresséd in some 14,000 square 
yards of pavilion, tip-toed on one point 
only—awkwardly proud in “the world's 

largest free-span structure,” a science-fiction 
veil to cover her history and broken heart. 
Thailand sits in a shell of teak under bright 
oriental roof, gold edged makeup hiding 
age. The U. S. S. R, squats hugely square in 
a 72-foot cast of steel and aluminium which 
glass-walls the sales pitch within where size 
is the symbol of power; and America the 
beautiful reposes among Laughing Willows, 
a circle of grace in shimmering, amber- 
tinted steel meshed with honeycomb plastic 
walls, tastefully uncluttered inside where 
there is shocking proof that we are no match 
for Russians in selling our ¢ountry’s “ism” 
to others. Hungary, ironically near these 
two giants, feigns forgiveness, and serves 
Balaton or Takaj with flourish. Global ac- 
complishment is on parade but only the 
trained ears note the discord in the Fair's 
martial music, 

Mid all this splendor, Gullibie travels as 
caustically handled as that great satire by 
Swift, The possible ending is equally dan- 
gerous. Just as Gulliver returned from 
travel repulsed, confused, with horses his 
only friends on earth and family love re- 
jected, Gullible may return believing the 
tales of all hosts. As guest of the United 
States of America (if he waited long enough 
in line at the entrance) he has seen Grand 
Canyon and supermarkets in Cicarama. He 
has roamed the payilion, peeping into the 
many small continuous-movie viewers la- 
beled “People at Home” or “People at Work.” 
There he has seen America as a sea of mixed 
races, vari-colored faces, a pot luck citizenry 
with little chance of finding matching com- 
panions. Unless he purchased a United 
States of America brochure, printed in Hol- 
land and sold for three Belgian francs, he 
has no material to study at home when his 
feet hurt less and his mind absorbs more. 
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And if he has this brochure, his purchase 
will show him a strange map indeed of the 
United States. He will wonder where Amer- 
icans live because this chart of our land says 
“Greek—Spanish—Cuban” in Florida; “Ital- 
fan" in Massachusetts; “Yugoslavian—Pol- 
ish—Ukranian—French” in Pennsylvania; 
“Polish—Rumanian—Austrian” in New York, 
and so on for 48 States. 

Next door to the United States of America, 
however, Gullible found salesmanship su- 
preme in the U. S. S. R., the vast hall of 
unmentioned slave-labor, Gasping at the 
sight of a statue of Lenin 9 feet tall, he 
could pocket free brochures at random or 
purchase a toy sputnik complete with bleeps. 
Here he was offered much to read at leisure; 
from lavish stacks of literature in 5 languages 
he took home intriguing articles entitled 
“We, Have Everything.“ From Wooden 
Plough to Sputnik,” “Two Hundred Million 
of Us,“ or “We Are Very Fond of Children.” 
Such titles plant the thoughts of the master 
salesmen peddling their wares. From all 
this Gullible will read, “Capitalist America 
took 150 years to reach the summits of tech- 
nological progress. We have done so in 40 
years, one hand working, while alas, the 
other had to hold a rifle so as to defend 
ourselves against our enemies.“ United 
States scientists are now declaring for all 
to hear that in the field of science the 
U. S. S. R. has already outstripped the United 
States.“ — Of course we take a sober view 
of matters. We know quite well that we are 
still behind the United States in the pro- 
duction of many important manufactured 
articles. But if the development of industry 
continues at the same pace—and we don’t 
intend to slow it down—we will overtake the 
United States in the next 10 or 15 y — 
“We all work or study because in our coun- 
try we have a rule: ‘He who does not work, 
neither shall he eat’ We think that is a 
fair and wise rule“ (and so might Gullible 
if he is not aware that the only flaw in the 
great-sounding rule is that the rule as writ- 
ten doesn't work long when applied). Gul- 
lible might evermore see Russia and America 
as tortoise and hare—Moscow mule and race 
horse—one durable as leather, the other 
temporary as silken cobweb. 

Elsewhere on the grounds called fair there 


is Great Britain in 3 prism-shaped towers, - 


impressively ladylike and pretending to be 
nothing she ls not, The young republic of 
Sudan, so tiny in comparison with displays 
of greater powers, inspires endearing and 
sympathetic comment. France exploits 
fashion, Morocco ignores Grace Kelly, and 
Germany emphasizes the split at her seam. 
In Israel's pavilion, take-home literature 
must be purchased as in the United States 
of America’s. 
unforgotten poverty and the plague of ig- 
norance and sickness, eloquently conveys her 
desire for solidarity through the bond of 
common language, tradition and history, 
and gifts the guest with her story in free 
booklets they may keep. Strange that tiny 
republics on strict budgets find such gifts 
worth giving while America the great and 
powerful, able-to-aid-the-foreign, charges 
too much for ice cream. 

So Brussels is too much for fair-type con- 
sumption because it’s a weary world heavy 
with lesson and thick with cunning. Though 
it takes only hours to go to the fair it would 
take years of advanced study then months of 
detailed perusal to fully understand it. 

Gulliver visited four fantastic realms— 
Gullible may visit 50; and Gullible comes 
away quite naturally sold on the most easily 
grasped. With a fist full of give-aways, some 
of it souvenir poison, he goes home to relax 
and read such tidbits as these Russian- 
explained statistics: “In the last 40 years 
production per capita of the population in 
the United States has doubled. But in our 
country it has been multiplied by 22. Two 
and twenty-two"—"Science, education and 


Egypt, panting after escaping . 
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the training of scientific and technical per- 
sonnel in the Soviet Union have made greater 
progress than in the United States. Thus, 
our colleges now graduate nearly three times 
more engineers than educational institutions 
of the United States of American.—‘“In Mel- 
bourne alone the Soviet Union won 98 Olym- 
pic medals. Soviet sportsmen hold world 
championships in gymnastics, weightlifting. 
skiing, shooting, chess, and other sports“ 
“Forty years ago, when streams of cars raced 
along Chicago and New York streets and 
tractors went spluttering and snorting over 
the fields in Iowa and Arizona, the cart was 
still the chief means of transport in Russia 
and the peasant there ploughed his field with 
& wooden plough. Wooden ploughs and har- 
rows—that was the machinery that we in- 
herited from the past — From 1913 to 1956 
steel production in the United States of 
America increased threefold, in our coun- 
try—elevenfold.”’ ; 

America has no reply for Gullible. 

Gullible’s Travels will be good for Russia, 
but they won't win respect for the Land of 
the Free unless it is that of a loyal American. 
Only he will know Red hosts tell but half- 
truth while Lady Liberty tolerates the mud- 
slinging. Only he will forgive our sitting 
silent under Laughing Willows. Only he will 
consider it more etiquette than stupidity that 
we falied our chance to plug, in Coney Island 
style, an ism which required no gilding. 

We put Coca-Cola all over the world, but 
we missed the boat on Americanism. Where 
were the American public relations experts of 
renown? Gulliblé is 700,000 people a day 
and we missed the bodt he was waiting to 
meet while the communism salesmen waved 
by-by to us from its deck. 


Fair Competition in Meat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr, MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no logical reason that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission should not have 
the same jurisdiction over the meatpack- 
ing industry as it has over every other 
interstate business. Yet, the big meat- 
packers are objecting strenuously to pro- 
posed legislation that would transfer 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Commission control over alleged un- 
fair practices in the wholesaling of meat 
and meat products. Why are the big 
packers resisting this change? Is it be- 
cause they have something to fear from 
effective policing by the FTC? Is it be- 
cause the Agriculture Department lacks 
the experience, the trained investigators 
and, perhaps, the will to carry out. the 
necessary investigations? 

I include an editorial from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post which puts this 
issue in the proper perspective, #5 
follows: 

From the Washington Post of July 14, 1958] 
Fam COMPETITION IN MEAT 

Congress has manifested a good deal of 
interest in bringing unfair and monopolisti¢ 
practices in the wholesaling of meat and 
meat products once more under effectiv® 
control. The Senate passed the O'Mahoney” 
Watkins bill for this purpose, with heavy 
bipartisan support, in May. The House W 
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soon consider a similar measure, and the 
outlook for its enactment appears to be good. 

The Federal Trade Commission was re- 
lieved of responsibility for policing the meat- 
Packing industry when Congress passed the 
Packers and Stockyards Act in 1921. At 
that time the reasoning seems to have been 
that the entire task of regulating the meat- 
Packers should be assigned to the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture. But recent studies 
have showed that the Department of Agri- 
culture has given little attention to the 
enforcement of fair trade practices in this 
Sphere. In its report on the O'Mahoney- 
Watkins bill, the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee concluded that “unfair trade practices 
by meatpacking companies have gone al- 
Most unchecked.” Agriculture has never 
been properly equipped to carry out the 
necessary investigations. Its last cease-and- 
desist order to a packer in regard to the 
Merchandising of his products is said to have 
been issued in 1938. 

In recent years many companies not pri- 
Marily engaged in meatpacking have quali- 
fied as packers under the act. Some retail 
food stores have established meatpacking 

ches and thus escaped jurisdiction of 
the FTC, while their competitors must con- 
tinue to abide by the FTC's rules of fair 
Competition. This inequality before the law 
has lent. much support to the corrective 
legislation, 

Unfortunately, however, the bill that the 
House is soon to debate, H. R. 9020, would 
Continue to leave remedial measures solely 
in the hands of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Senate bill would give the FTC 
and Agriculture concurrent jurisdiction. 
This is by all odds the most efficacious ar- 
Tangement. If the House is really desirous 
Of subjecting the meatpackers to the same 
restraints that apply to other industries, it 
Will vote for Representative Henry ALDOUS 

On's amendment to the bill, which would 
bring it into line with the measure already 
Passed by the Senate. Passage of the bill 
in this form would also avoid the danger of 
& deadlock in conference and thus enhance 
the probability of its being enacted’ at the 
Present session. 


Social Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA È 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as a former 
State Senator from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, I am vitally interested 
in the problems affecting the amend- 
ments to the social-security law, H. R. 
11497, which will give our Pennsylvania 
Police and firemen the same privileges 
and opportunities enjoyed by every other 
Public employee in Pennsylvania and 

e same rights now enjoyed by police 
and firemen in all but 4 or 5 of our 
State governments. 
pith this in mind, I contacted the 
1 ennsylvania Bureau of Social Security 
— Public Employees. Mr. Elbridge P. 

ragdon, CLU, pension consultant, has 
given a great deal of study and time to 

problem. 
ie receiving all of the material and 


Ormation at hand, I am happy to 
report: 
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The bureau respectfully recommends that 
the Congress of the United States grants fav- 
orable consideration to the inclusion of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania among those 
States listed in section 218 (p) of the Federal 
Social Security Act, which section permits 
the extension of social security coverage to 
services of policemen and firemen covered 
by retirement systems, 

You will recall that we discussed this mat- 
ter during March and that shortly thereafter 
you introduced H. R. 11497 to provide for 
such coverage. I am aware that a number of 
local municipalities In Pennsylvania, partic- 
ularly in your district, had approached you 
on the subject prior to our discussion. 

The purpose of this letter is to set forth 
the position of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. I realize that national organiza- 
tions representing policemen and firemen 
have vigorously opposed extension of the pro- 
gram to them. I expect, therefore, that I 
may be criticized for the views that follow. 
To those who may be cirtical, I ask only 
that they review the desirability of allow- 
ing Pennsylvania to offer its policemen and 
firemen covered by a retirement system so- 
cial security with an open mind. 

As recently as June 20, 1958, witnesses ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means opposing coverage of policemen 
and firemen. Policemen were represented by 
Mr. Royce L. Givens, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Conference of Police Associa- 
tions, and firemen were represented by Mr. 
John C. Kabachus, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters, 
AFL-CIO. 

T shall attempt to review the merits of the 
more common objections, Including those of 
the above witnesses, which have been raised 
to the inclusion of policemen and firemen 
under social security, particularly as they 
apply to the situation in Pennsylvania. 

At the outset, the need for consideration 
is more pronounced in police plans than in 
firemen's plans, This is true for two reasons, 
to wit: (1) there are far less paid firemen 
in Pennsylvania than policemen due to our 
rather unique system of volunteer fire 
fighters, and (2) recent State legislation has 
mandated the establishment of police pọn- 
sion plans on a comprehensive basis, and 
provided that social security may be used as 
part of the mandated minimum benefits. 
(This latter point will be more fully detailed 
in the discussion that follows.) Basically, 
however, both groups have raised substan- 
tally the same objections. My observations 
in reply will generally be equally appropriate 
to both groups, except of course, where we 
have specific legislation in point. 

The objections to the extension of social 
security to policemen and firemen covered by 
retirement systems may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) By the governing bodies of local politi- 
cal subdivisions: 

(i) Local pension plans are adequate; and 

(ii) The cost of both social security and a 
pension plan is too great. 

(b) By the policemen and firemen: 

(i) Same as (i) above; 

(ii) Same as (il) above (as to both the 
taxpayer and policemen and fireman); 

(ili) Social security will supplant the pen- 
sion plan; 


(iy) Extension of coverage is sought by 


financial officers rather than by policemen or 
firemen; 

(v) Introduction of social security would 
prevent early retirements now provided for; 

(vi) Those interested in coverage can se- 
cure same after they retire; 

(vii) They would be forced into the pro- 
gram without respect to personal choice; 

(viii) Similar benefits can be written into 
their plans directly at less cost; 

(ix) There is no need for desire to have 
the Federal Government assume part of the 
costs of a local retirement plan; 
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(x) Continual changes of the social se- 
curity program would mean corresponding 
changes in the local retirement plans; and 

(xi) It is not true that extension of social 
security to policemen and firemen covered 
by a retirement system is needed in order to 
cover policemen and firemen not covered by 
a local pension plan. 

As to the arguments. of local officials 
charged with the responsibility of handling 
public funds to the satisfaction of the watch- 
ful eye of the taxpayer, I would say that each 
case must be separately reviewed consistent 
with the facts in each case. 

I have no reason, right, or desire to ques- 
tion any plan, which in the considered opin- 
ion of the governing body of a municipality, 
is adequate, I recognize that the adequacy 
of a given pian is a matter solely between 
the employer and employee, subject only to 
compliance with legislated minimums. 
this connection, it is safe to observe that 
many public plans need the supplementa- 
tion of social security (not supplantation 
by). This is evidenced by the swiftness in 
which so many of our public retirement 
systems have been integrated with social 
security on a State, county, and municipal 
level. Included are our two statewide sys- 
tems for State, and school employees, city 
of Pittsburgh, city of Scranton, many of our 
county plans, many of our third class cities 
some are in process), and some boroughs and 
townships. The city of Philadelphia is now 
in process of offering the program to its em- 
ployees. It would seem that each and every 
civil employee plan which has been inte- 
grated with social security in Pennsylvania 
is superior in the benefits provided for than 
a vast majority of our police and firemen 
plans. > 

Where it is Yound, however, that the po- 
lice plan is not adequate, we have a real 
problem before us if there is an indication 
that it is desirable to supplement the plan 
with social. security. As a State Senator 
during the last session of our General As- 
sembly, you are well acquainted with the 
acuteness of the problem by the passage of 
Act No. 358 by the 1957 General Assembly, 
coupled with the failure of H. R. 4770 in the 
House (of Congress) in August 1957. I am 
certain that it is safe to say that Act No, 
358 probably would not have become law had 
it been known that H. R. 4770 was going to 
fail. As you know, the act reduced from 8 
to 3 the number of policemen for which a 
mandatory pension plan had to be estab- 
ished. 


The act requires boroughs and townsships 
with 3 or more policemen to establish a pen- 
sion plan providing for one-half salary 
after 20 years of service. It authorized the 
use of social security as part of the man- 
dated minimum benefits. 

Thus the act necessitated the review of all 
existing police plans to determine their com- 
pliance with the mandated minimums set 
forth in the act; and it caused, in addition, 
the establishment of many new police plans 
in those communities where voluntary plans 
did not exist. 

As a result, our bureau received countless 
inquiries seeking to place policemen under 
social security. These inquiries were 
prompted by the recognition of the valuable 
provisions of the program, coupled with the 
further recognition that costwise the estab- 
lishment of plans to meet the legislated min- 
imums were in many instances prohibitive 
where social security was not made a part of 
the plan. This was particularly true in the 
smaller boroughs and townships, (The cost 
factor is discussed at another part of this 
letter.) 

Due to the barrage of inquiries and the di- 
vergence of views among local officials (in- 
cluding solicitors), I was prompted to pre- 
pare an opinion on the status of policemen 
and firemen for social-security purposes, 
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This opinion was addressed to Mr. Paul C. 
Moomaw, executive director of this bureau, 
and bears a date of October 5, 1957. Al- 
though the opinion sets forth that which 
could or could not be done under existing 
law, I shall summarize the situation herein 
and attach a copy of same for your further 
review. 

Under the present law we may, under lim- 
ited circumstances, contract for coverage of 
Pennsylvania policemen and firemen, We 
are not restricted in acquiring coverage for 
those policemen and firemen who are not 
covered by a retirement system. However, 
due to act No. 358 such groups are now prac- 
tically extinct. As to policemen and firemen 
covered by a retirement system, the Faderal 
Social Security Administration has inter- 
preted the law to mandatorily bar any con- 
sideration to policemen and firemen covered 
by a retirement system where the political 
subdivision has proceeded to cover any of 
its other employees. In other words, where 
a political subdivision initially acts to cover 
all, or any class, of its employees while its 
policemen and/or firemen are covered by a 
retirement system, such policemen and fire- 
men may not at any time in the future be 
covered under the program even if the mem- 
bers are willing to consent to the dissolution 
of the retirement system. 

While such a strict interpretation is ques- 
tionable to the writer, no purpose would be 
served at this time to question its reason- 
ableness. Suffice it to say that this bu- 
reau's files contain evidence that such an 
interpretation has resulted in the exclusion 
of many of our policemen and firemen, and 
that such an interpretation has caused a 
number of unhappy situations where, for 
one reason or another, policemen and fire- 
men were so excluded and Coverage is now 
sought but unavailable. 

Where a political subdivision was willing 
and able to dissolve’ a police or firemen’s 
retirement plan prior to contracting for 
coverage for any of its other employees, we 
have been able to acquire coverage for such 
policemen or firemen. Frankly, this is in 
effect a legal loophole found to alleyiate the 
situation. However, it is only a partial an- 
swer and, at least to the writer, an inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory solution. Problems 
always present include; does a retirement 
system in fact exist; which retirement sys- 
tems, if any, can be dissolved; where a dis- 
solution is initlated, have sufficient steps 
been taken to accomplish same; etc. 

Thus, in many instances a retirement sys- 
tem was not dissolvable. In other in- 
stances, it created the serious situation 
where a policeman or fireman was not cov- 
ered by any form of plan during the pen- 
dency of social security coverage. Hence, 
while a combined program which would in- 
clude potential higher benefits is pending, 
a policeman or fireman is denied the pro- 
tections of his former plan for an interim 
during which the normal risks of life con- 
tinue—not to mention the usual hazards 
of his occupation, To illustrate, one known 
case which remains vivid in the writer's 
mind involved a young policeman in one of 
our townships who lost his life in the line 
of duty during the period coverage was 
pending. He, of course, did not qualify for 
any social security credits for coverage 
vased on his services as a policeman. Most 
fortunately, however, social security credits 
earned in employment immediately preced- 
ing the acceptance of his police duties were 
sufficient to provide his family with survi- 
vors benefits. His survivors consisted of a 
young widow and two minor children. 

It is no wonder that many of our police- 
men and firemen have looked with suspicion 
upon such an unsatisfactory arrangement, 
as temporary as it might be. This is prob- 
ably one of the key answers to the explana- 
tion as to why there-has been as much 
opposition to thelr coverage. 
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The above explanation, I respectfully sub- 
mit, illustrates the restricting limitations 
under which we have had to operate and 
the hazardous conditions under which po- 
licemen and firemen have had to be sub- 
jected. 

May I conclude on the employer’s point 
of view regarding the question of adequacy 
by stating that: 

1. Consideration is not sought for those 
with adequate plans; 

2. Many plans are inadequate or are in 
variance with our latest State legislation; 
and 

3. Federal law prohibits those employers 
who wish to provide social security from 
doing so. 

What then is the story on the cost factor? 
Again, no consideration is sought for those 
who are unwilling or unable to appropriate 
funds to come under the program. How- 
ever, there are countless instances where 
cost Is a real and ever-present factor when 
complying with the mandated benefits under 
State law. Thus, we are-only interested in 
those cases where there is a willingness to 
purchase the protection and where the local 
government needs social security as a source 
of complying with Act No. 358. 

Iam attaching a cost analysis of Pennsyl- 

vania police pension plans including and 
excluding social security benefits. The anal- 
ysis in question was prepared by Elbridge 
P. Bragdon, CLU, representing Bragdon As- 
sociates, a firm of pension consultants, I 
am not personally sufficiently acquainted 
with the cost factor and for this reason 
furnish you with an analysis prepared by 
consultants in the field based on their 
actual experience, I believe you will recog- 
nize Bragdon Associates as a reputable firm 
located here in Harrisburg. Mr. Bragdon 
has furnished me with a letter addressed to 
you authorizing you to make such use of 
his analysis as you may deem advisable in 
the interests of your bill (H. R. 11497). 
_ While the analysis speaks for itself, it is 
interesting to note that the total annual gross 
cost to the municipality is increased tenfold 
where social security is not made a part 
of the plan. Í 

Suffice it to say, therefore, that an analysis 
as the above is evidence that an introduction 
of social security into retirement systems 
can be done at no great increase in cost 
to the public employer. Further evidence 
that municipalities are in a position to as- 
sume any additional cost is Indicated by the 
large number of communities which have 
covered their police through the legal sub- 
terfuge previously described and by the num- 
ber of inquiries from communities’ which 
may not avail themselves of such procedure 
at this time. 

It may be noted that at the 47th Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation of Boroughs this past month a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted endorsing 
your bill. In a newspaper article as recent 
as this week the Pennsylvania League of 
Cities is quoted as sponsoring moves to have 
yaur bill adopted. It would appear that 
there is no apparent opposition to your bill 
from Pennsylvania municipalities in general 
but, on the contrary, an attitude on the 
part of local officials which recognizes the 
need and the desirability for the rellef con- 
tained in your bill. May I conclude on this 
point that our intersts are in those com- 
munities: where funds are available to pro- 
vide social security as additional benefits or 
where it is to be used as part of the minl- 
mum mandated benefits or where it Is to be 
used as part of the minimum mandated 
benefits provided for under Act No. 358, 

Let us now turn to the arguments set 
forth by police and firemen. 


LOCAL PENSION PLANS ARE ADEQUATE 


Mr. Givens (police) made the following 
startling statement when he testified before 
the committee: 
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“The reason policemen, represented by the 
National Conference of Police Associations, 
desire to remain outside of social security is 
simple. Social security, even with the lib- 
eralized provisions now contemplated, has 
nothing to offer the policeman.” 

This is one of the most amazing con- 
clusions reached by the witness, 

Generally speaking, in Pennsylvania a 
policeman or fireman receives a pension of 
one-half of his final salary after 20 years 
service. Retirement age is a variable but in 
most plans is age 60. In the case of payment 
of disability and survivors’ benefits which are 
service connected the amount and com- 
mencement of the payments shall be fixed 
by the local governing body. Except in our 
larger communities, the death and disability 
benefits are often very meager. There is no 
requirement under Act No. 358 that any bene- 
fit other than a lifetime annuity be provided. 
_ To use an example, a policeman may re- 
ceive $2,100 pension where his final annual 
salary is $4,200. If social security was intro- 
duced into this man’s program, he could be- 
come eligible for as much as $1,302 addi- 
tional old-age benefit at age 65, or a combined 
pension approaching $3,400, If he has a wife 
also of social security age, she would be en- 
titled to receive as much as $651.60 in ad- 
dition to her husband's pension and social 
security. If he retires at age 60, and has 
earned a fully insured status, he would be 
entitled to a lesser social security benefit 
but nevertheless a substantial one. The first 
thing to be concluded at this point is that 
he would be entitled to a substantial increase 
in his old-age annuity and that he would 
have provided for a benefit for his spouse to 
be enjoyed during his lifetime. As to any dis- 
ability he may incur, he could become eligible 
for a social security benefit up to $1,302 8 
year, whether or not it was service connected. 
This would then provide him with a form of 
dual protection where his pension plan pro- 
vides for a form of disability payments. In 
addition, he would have the survivors’ benefit 
feature which provides for a handsome 
family benefit up to $200 a month for the 
care of his surviving spouse and minor chil- 
dren, plus a widow's benefit at age 62 com- 
puted at three-fourths of his old-age benefit. 

I would be interested in, meeting any 
policeman anywhere in the United States 
who has no need or desire for this additional 
protection written into his existing pension 
plan. And I might note, the benefits I have 
just described are the benefits payable under 
the present program. The witness’ testi- 
mony is that social security, even with the 
liberalized provisions now contemplated, has 
nothing to offer the policeman. I seriously 
question whether Mr. Givens ever intended 
to make the statement he did. 

COST TOO GREAT TO TAXPAYER AND POLICEMAN 
AND FIREMAN 


Mr, Kabachus (firemen) has testified that 
the extension of social security would result 
in a substantial cost being unni y 
foisted on the already heavy taxpaying pub- 
lic. He goes on to say: 

“In the event the existing retirement pro- 
grams in our communities covering the fire 
fighters indicate a deficiency in the benefits 
in the survivors’ awards for employees wD? 
at an early age expire under conditions that 
cannot be attributed to the fire service, It 
is our feeling that the local retirement plans 
can effectively be amended providing for this 
coverage at less cost to the local taxpayer . 
than by the extension of a Federal social- 
security program.” 

From all of the information at the dis- 
posal of this bureau, it appears that a vast 
majority, of our communities are ready, will- 
ing, and able to assume any additional cost 
that the taxpaying public is willing to 857 
sume the cost (if not in some instances 
enjoy relief from cost where social security 
cannot be made part of a pension plan), and 
that the ability to amend local retirement 
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Plans at less cost by the extension of social 
Security is completely untenable. 

As to this last point, the very foundation 
upon which social security was founded was 
that it could provide protection against old 
age, death, and now, disability, at a cost far 
less than could be purchased in the open 
Market, If this were not true, many retire- 
Ment plans would have incorporated these 
features along time ago. You will recall, as 
a State senator, both State and school em- 
ployees were unable to support such a posi- 
tion when our general assembly was weigh- 
ing the integration of social security with 
the State and school retirement systems. In 
the absence of figures to support the wit- 
ness’ view illustrating an ability to write 
Such provisions into a local retirement plan 
at less cost, his conclusion, I contend, is 
without nierit. 

Since many policemen and firemen indi- 
Cate a willingness to increase their contribu- 
tions paid directly to their pension fund (the 
increase reflecting the rate of contribution 
for social security) If the benefits available 
under social security were written directly 
into their retirement plan, the contention 
that police and firemen cannot afford paying 
Social-security taxes on top of retirement 
Contributions becomes untenable. On the 
Other hand, under the proposed bill no 
Policeman would be required to take the 
Program against his will if he honestly felt 
the benefits do not justify the cost. 

SOCIAL SECURITY WILL SUPPLANT THE PENSION 
A PLAN 

Herein lies the key or the crux to the 
explanation of the opposition so vigorously 
displayed by our policemen and firemen. All 
Of the other arguments are, generally speak- 
ing, mere makeweight. 


1 Every individual or group that I have ever- 


ad occasion to speak to on the subject dis- 
Plays a vivid fear that their municipal 
fathers are turning to social security as a 
Means to the eventual destruction and 
abolishment of their pension plan. 

This fear is so embedded that they will 
Usually resist advice on the program. Frank- 
ly, I am at a loss as to a solution on the 
education so greatly required under the cir- 
Cumstances. 

Everything that has occurred to public 
retirement systems in Pennsylvania or 

ughout the Nation is a rebuttal to their 
Position. Everywhere you turn social se- 
curity is being used solely as a supplementa- 

n to existing retirement plans. They ask 
for assurances but then reject such guaran- 
ties as contained in the declaration of policy 
Of both the Congress of the United States and 

e general assembly of our Commonwealth 
Providing that: N 

“It is the policy of the Congress (and of 
the general assembly) that the protection 
&forded employees will not be impaired as 
a result of the extension of socisl-security 
Coverage to members of the retirement 
system.“ 

Everyone is aware that public employees 
other than policemen and firemen are accept- 

the program by vast majorities. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be the position of the police 
and firemen that public employees in general 
have no regard for the existence of their re- 
ent systems. They are just as sacred to 
the civilian employee as they are to the fire- 
and policemen, 
On this point, a survey will reveal that 
Dare covering governors, Senators and Rep- 
attentatlves, judges at all levels of appeal, 
torneys, and doctors in State and school 
f county and municipal officials, pro- 
then and teachers, and right on down to 
atcha on our highways and in our 

If this is true, I am reminded of the Army 
Tecruit who could not realize that everybody 

the whole Army was out of step but him, 
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EXTENSION SOUGHT BY FINANCIAL OFFICERS AND 
NOT BY POLICEMEN OR FIREMEN 


Mr. Glvens (police) testified that: 

“It is our understanding that H. R. 4770 
was requested and supported by finance of- 
ficers and other city officials of the local and 
State jurisdictions and not by the police- 
men, except policemen in New York State. 
In most instances the policemen were not 
consulted, and they knew nothing whatso- 


ever about the move to remove the exclusion . 


clause from the Social Security Act.” 

I can only interpret this testimony to sug- 
gest that there was some ulterior motive, 
other than the welfare of police and firemen, 
which prompted finance officers and other 
public officials to support H. R. 4770; that the 
mere fact it was not requested or endorsed by 
policemen caused it to be undesirable legis- 
lation; that no other police except of New 
York State endorsed the bill; and that there 
was an attempt to force policemen under the 
program by failing to consult with them or 
by keeping them informed on the contents of 
the bill. 

I frankly believe that the witness should 
be recalled to amplify on any implications 
intended by his allegation that H. R. 4770 
was a finance officers’ biil. 

The witness is also evidently not acquainted 
with the facts when he states there was no 
apparent interest other than that of New 
York State. The report of the committee 
(report No, 889) on H. R. 4770 stated in part 
on page 2: 

“The widespread interest of policemen 
and firemen in obtaining social-security cov- 
erage has been indicated by the introduction 
in the Congress of a number of bills which 
would extend coverage to additional police- 
men and firemen, In addition to the bills 
which would make coverage available to po- 
licemen and firemen in all States, various 
other bills would permit coverage in a total 
of 10 named States (in addition to the 5 
now specified in the law). Your committee's 
recommendation takes into account that 
old-age and survivors’ insurance legislation 
applying only to certain States has disad- 
vantages and generally, where possible, 
should be avoided," 

I frankly cannot accept a conclusion that 
failure of the police to endorse the bill made 
it undesirable legislation. As a matter of 
fact, the House Ways and Means Committee 
is to be commended for its foresight in at- 
tempting to make coverage avaliable, even if 
some policemen felt it was being adminis- 
tered to them in the form of castor oil. 
After all, castor oll is a form of medicine and 
must often be administered to the patient 
against his will for his own good. It was not 
objectionable to many Pennsylvania police 
groups. 

Likewise, there Is little or no merit to the 
charge that the committee failed to consult 
policemen or that police were uninformed. 
The committee had no duty to initiate 
consultation. As a matter of fact, the report 
makes reference to the widespread interest 
exhibited by policemen and firemen. If 
police who opposed coverage desired to be 
heard on the matter, I am satised the com- 
mittee would have granted such an audience 
just as it did on June 20, 1958, Similarly, it 
would be difficult to convince me that some 
police were kept in the dark on the legisla- 
tion. The police maintain one of the most 
alert and efficient contacts on the Hill to the 
exclusion of no national organization. (This 
observation is not intended to be a refec- 
tion upon their activities. On the contrary, 
they are to be commended for their conduct 
in asserting their rights and protecting their 
interests.) There was no mystery to be asso- 
ciated with the bill. It was introduced in 
February and ordered printed, was reported 
on in July (see report No, 889), and was not 
acted upon until August. Without belabor- 
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ing the point, it is my information that there 
was considerable police activity on the 
measure during the past summer, sufficient 
in fact to prevent its favorable consideration, 
SOCIAL SECURITY PREVENTS EARLY RETIREMENTS 

Mr. Givens (police) and Mr. Kabachus 
(firemen) make mention of the fact that 
their plans usually provide for an early retire- 
ment age. There is no question that due to 
the types of services they perform they are 
deserving of such consideration. 

Their mention of this fact, however, has 
the effect of intimating (as has been brought 
to my attention countless times) that the 
introduction of social security in itself pre- 
vents a policeman or fireman from voluntar- 
ily retiring at an age earlier than social se- 
curity age otherwise provided for in their 
retirement plan. Others argue that while 
social security does not have such an effect 
in itself, their municipal fathers will be en- 
couraged to raise the retirement age to co- 
incide with social security age. 

Suffice it to say that present law may not 
be so interpreted, and that any attempt ta 
increase the retirement age to conform with 
social security would require legislation, 
which, if passed, would undoubtedly be 
held unconstitutional as a violation of the 
principle against impairment of interests. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CAN BE SECURED AFTER 
RETIREMENT 

This argument is clearly an example of 
the case of the uninformed. I am con- 
stantly told by policemen, who want social 
security but separately from their police 
service, that they Intend to secure coverage 
after they retire, When I proceed to ques- 
tion them as to how much old-age benefits 
they can expect to earn, the stock reply is 
$108.50 per month. When asked how they 
arrive at such a result, they call attention 
to the fact that they only need 40 quarters 
to be fully insured. Fully insured is erron- 
eously interpreted to mean the maximum 
benefit. 

On this very point, I had occasion to en- 
gage Mr. Givens (police) in conversation 
following his testimony before the com- 
mittee. He was very cordial and enlight- 
ening. He was one of the many who was 
under the impression that fully insured 
meant maximum benefits. 

This is not intended to be a reflection 
upon Mr. Givens or police and firemen in 
general. On the contrary, fully insured 
has been the most misunderstood term by 
the general public than any other phase of 
the program. 
Perhaps, consideration should be given to 
the changing the term to permanently in- 
sured for the benefit of all. 

RESIST FORCE INTO THE PROGRAM 

Many policemen and firemen were under 
the impression and H, R. 4770 would have 
automatically blanketed into the program 
all police and firemen similar to workers in 
private industry. 

The committee in its report on the bill 
recognized the presence of this fear, and 
cautiously proceeded to point out coverage 
was a matter of choice. The procedure fol- 
lowed is most amply set forth on pages 
2 and 3 of the report, which can be re- 
ferred to if desirable. (It should be noted 
that further amendments to the act have 
added the division procedure to substitute 
for the all or none referendum procedure, 
In those States where a division may be 
used, which includes Pennsylvania, the pro- 
cedure requirements result in granting each 
and every member of the retirement system 
complete control over his personal status.) 

If favorable consideration is granted to 
your bill, we will adopt the same procedure 
followed in extending coverage to public 
employees other than police and firemen, as 
set forth in my memorandum of December 
9, 1957, a copy of which is enclosed. 
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I note that Mr. Kabachus (firemen) closes 
his testimony by urging that the committee 
give consideration to the adoption of the 
division procedure if there is an Indication 
that the social security legislation is forth- 
coming. I can assure you that under our 
State law we must proceed to divide our 
systems accordingly, and that such a pro- 
cedure of optional coverage is highly desir- 
able and encouraged outside of Pennsyl- 
vania, We are therefore in complete ac- 
cord with Mr. Kabachus on this point. 


SIMILAR BENEFITS ARE AVAILABLE AT LESS COST 


I believe that this contention has already 
been disposed of in previous discussions, 

I would only add that, if this were true, 
the collapse of Social Security is imminent. 
I attach no more weight to this argument 
than the one propounded to me by a fireman 
with whom I lunched today. He insisted 
an impartial review would disclose the nc- 
tuarial unsoundness of the social security 
fund. This information he received from 
insurance people. In which case, I am cer- 
tainly happy not to be in the insurance 
game today if making a living is becoming 
that tough, 

AVOID FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FROM FEDERAL 

SOURCES 

Mr. Kabachus (fireman) testified that: 

“Historically, we find the provisions of re- 
tirement benefits by State and local gov- 
ernments in the United States is unique. 
Here is found the largest group of employees 
probably in the history of the world whose 
retirement has been provided for without the 
financial assistance of the central govern- 
ment.” 

I contend this testimony has no relevancy 
to the question. The social security fund is 
a self-sustaining fund living off the con- 
tributions of employers, employees, and the 
self-employed. Thus, this is the very type 
of argument that must be destroyed through 
proper education before ill-advised persons 
accept same at face value and infer there- 
from that the placing of police and fire- 
men under social security would be equivya- 
lent to Federal financed assistance. 


HELP OUT THE POLICE AND FIREMEN WITHOUT 
A LOCAL PLAN 

Mr. Givens (police) testified that: 

“There has been a lot of talk about the 
policeman who has no pension, not being 
able to get social security coverage because 
of this clause.” 

If Mr. Givens Is alleging this to be a gen- 
eral dissemination of misinformation, I hasti- 
ly join him to assert that such talk is not 
consistent with the law. I hasten to add, 
however, that it is questionable that any 
such talk is occurring within the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. In an effort to in- 
form our local officials, I was extremely cau- 
tious in making the distinction between 
groups covered by a retirement system and 
groups not so covered in my opinion of Octo- 
ber 5, 1957, This opinion was mailed to each 
and every borough and township in the 
Commonwealth, was provided upon request 
to solicitors, pension consultants, and in- 
surance companies, and appeared in several 
journals including at least one police pub- 
lication. Therefore, if any Of such state- 
ments are attributable to Pennsylvarilans, I 
can only state that the persons involved are 
completely uninformed or are deliberately 
attempting to sabotage the program in 
Pennsylvania. The fact that we have been 
able to cover more police groups in Penn- 
sylvania than any other State in the Union 
through voluntary dissolutions Is further 
evidence that our people know what the law 
is. 


CONTINUAL CHANGES IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
MEANS CORRESPONDING CHANGES IN LOCAL 
PLANS 
Mr. Kabachus (firemen) testified that: 
“Retirement system policy would be sub- 

ject to continual changes and 
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the quality of public service would be low- 
ered as a result.” 

Speaking at least for Pennsylyania, our 
general assembly has provided that any di- 
vision held is to be conducted under the 
supervision of a representative of our Gov- 
ernor, and that a statement in form and 
detail sufficient to inform the employees 
shall be furnished to illustrate the total 
combined costs and benefits which will ac- 
crue from social security and the pension 
system or the proposed modification thereof. 
It went on further to guarantee that the 
toal sum to be received from social security 
and the retirement system shall not be less 
than the allowance that would be paid by 
the retirement plan alone, if a proposed plan 
is offered wherein benefits under the exist- 
ing plan are to be reduced (with a corre- 
sponding reduction in contributions by the 
employee). Thus, if social-security pension 
payments are ever decreased, there is a cor- 
responding increase in annuity payable by 
local plan. If social-security payments are 
increased, there is no corresponding decrease 
in the local entitlement. The result ts these 
protections can only result in a shot in the 
arm in the quality of public service. 

I trust the depth of my discussions will 
not be interpreted to suggest there is still 
vigorous opposition to the extension of cov- 
erage to police and firemen in Pennsyl- 
vania. The purpose of being perhaps too 
voluminous was to provide you with an ac- 
cumulation of all the various arguments 
with which we have been confronted from 
time to time. Frankly, it would appear that 
opposition within Pennsylvania has dwindled 
to the point of at least tacit acceptance. 


Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Soil Conservation Service 
has done and is continuing to do an out- 
standing job. It is a program that looks 
to the future. The following article from 
the Pickens (S. C.) Sentinel about Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Ligon is typical of the 
outstanding achievements of this great 
program all over America: 

LIGON FAMILY TURNS HILLY Acres INTO PRO- 
DUCTIVE FARM WITH STEADY Income 

To pay for a college education for 4 
children with income from the produce sold 
from 108 acres of steep land, 9 acres of which 
is solid rock, is no small achievement. But 
that is just what is being done by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Ligon, of Pickens County. 

Mary, the eldest child, is a Winthrop grad- 
uate. She is now married to W. W. Brooks 
and living in Rock Hill. 

Amy, also a Winthrop graduate, is now 
home economics teacher at Pickens High 
School. Her husband is Melvin Sowell. 

Jimmy, the only son, is an agricultural 
engineering graduate of Clemson. He is 
now at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, work- 
ing on his master's degree. 

Sarah Grace, the youngest child, is in the 
ninth grade at Pickens High School. She 
plans to go to college but she hasn't decided 
where yet. She is interested in music, 

All of the education these children re- 
ceived didn’t come from schools and text- 


‘books. They got a good part of it in day- 


to-day experiences on the farm. 
Until the children finished college no 
member of the family ever worked anywhere 
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else except on the farm, Their total family 
income was from the sale of farm produce. 


ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


Everything Mr. Ligon sells from the farm 
is a product of animals except small quan- 
tities of fruit, vegetables, and berries. He 
uses most of his last for pastures and other 
soil- and water-conserying crops. He mar- 
kets these crops through livestock and poul- 
try. He sells eggs, milk, beef, and hogs. 
Something is sold every week of the year. 
They have long since left the cotton system 
of income, only once a year. 

There are 5 Jersey cows and 5 heifers 
on the farm. They also have 12 Hereford 
brood cows, 1 bull, and 17 young Herefords. 

One brood sow is kept and two litters of 
pigs are grown out and sold each year. They 
haye 150 laying hens, 

LAND USE 


Mr. Ligon has one of the first fescue and 
Ladino clover pastures planted in the Pick- 
ens Soll Conservation District. It was 
planted in the fall of 1947 with seed that 
cost $1.25 per pound. This pasture is still 
as good as any seen anywhere, 

He has 48 acres of pasture in all. One- 
half of this is fescue and clover. The other 
half is Bermuda and other summer grasses. 

He has 8 acres of alfalfa and 21 acres in 
cultivation. His cultivated land is used as 
follows: l-acre garden, 3 acres of cotton in 
the Soil Bank, 5 acres of corn, 2 acres of 
milo, 3 acres of annual grazing, 4 acres of 
oats, 2 acres of wheat, and 1 acre of. barley- 

He uses two acres for a pond and bicolor 
lespedeza patches. The house site takes up 
about 2 acres and there is a 9-acre rock 
mountain on the farm. 

The 18 acres ot woods accounts for the 
rest of the 103 acres in the farm. S. A- 
Marbut, extension forester, recently marked 
the pine trees for thinning. 

Mr. Ligon has made notable success with 
the use of his land. With just 103 acres of. 
land, 9 acres of which is solid rock, and 
only 72 acres of crop and pasture land he has 
had to make every acre count. He has done 
just that. Every nook and corner that can be 
used is put to productive usc. 

Based on data recently released by the 
National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, 72 acres of crop and pasture land, 
the amount Mr. Ligon has, was producing for 
23 people in 1950. By 1972 they say t 
amount of land will have to supply the 
food, fiber, and other farm produce needed 
by 32 people. In the year 2000 about 45 peo- 
ple will be looking to this amount of land to 
satisfy their needs. 

Mr. Ligon will be ready fot Increased de- 
mands on his soll. The way he is farming 
it causes it to get better all the time. 


FOLLOWS PLAN 


In 1947, F. G. Lindsey, Soll Conservation 
Service technician, of Pickens, helped him 
work out a whole farm soil and water con- 
seryation plan for the farm. This plan was 
designed to help him put each acre to its best 
use and treat each acre according to its needs- 

Land capability information was provided 
by SCS to help Him reach sound decisions 
about the use of his land. The land was 
graded into capability classes. To determine 
these classes the slope, soil type, and amount 
of erosion was considered for each acre On 
the farm. 

The plan has now been carried out and 
the conservation practices needed have been 
applied. 

Jesse Wood, county agent, sald; The Ligon 
farm is what we might call a garden spot in 
Pickens County.” 

How did they do this? Mr. Wood de- 
scribes it this way: “They worked hard put 
their work was well planned and done- 
They have used information and help. from 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Extension 
Service, the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, and other agricultural agencies.” 
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Then he summarized their achievement this 
Way: “Good management practices have been 


used in production, conservation, and 
marketing.” 
HOW IT CAME ABOUT 
Mr. Ligon tells it in his own words. “We 


bought the farm in 1930. Cotton and corn 
were about the only crops grown then. I 
Continued this system for several years. We 
also produced some tomatoes for the 
Cannery. 

“We have always milked a few cows. We 
Started in the beef business in 1937. We 
Bradually developed pastures and increased 
Our livestock. _ 

“We had one tenant until World War II. 
Since then we have done all of our work 
with family labor. Of course machinery and 
REA electricity have helped reduce the 
amount of labor needed. We got REA power 
in 1937." 

4-H CLUB HELPED SON 

Jimmy, the only son, got his first 4-H 
Calf when he was 10 years old. He started 
in club work with a 7-months-old registered 
Jersey heifer. When he finished high school 
he had eight registered female Jerseys. 

He said, “I don't know where I would 
have been if it hadn't been for 4-H work 
and the Baptist Student Union.” 

He has won many State. and regional 
awards in H Club work. 

Jimmy was also a member of the Pickens 
FFA chapter while attending high school. 

Mrs. Ligon is active in home demonstra- 
tion work. 

WATERSHED PROJECT 

The Twelve Mile Creek watershed in the 
Pickens Soil Conservation District begins on 
Mr. Ligon’s farm. Several thousand people 
have visited this farm while on tours of 
this watershed project. They get an eye 
full there too. His farm is a model of con- 
Servation of soll, water, forest, and wildlife. 

He has a rain gage on his farm and 
regularly reports rainfall to the United 
State Weather Bureau for use in studies in 
Connection with this project. 

“The watershed approach to conservation 
Of natural resources is a good idea,” Mr. 
Ligon said. 

AWARDS WON 

He was selected as the outstanding con- 
Servation farmer in the Pickens Soil Con- 
Servation District during 1957. For this 
achievement he recelved the Goodyear 


He was 1 of the first 2 farmers in the 
County to receive the Balanced Farming 
award presented by the South Carolina Ex- 
tension Service. 

„He recently received a certificate of award 
in recognition of outstanding performance 
in planning, applying and maintaining a 
Soil and water conservation program on his 
entire farm. The award was made by the 
Pickens Soil Conservation District in coop- 
eration with the South Carolina Association 
Of Sot] Conservation District Supervisors, the 
South Carolina Bankers Association, and the 

al bankers. 


In 1956 he received a Grassland Farming 
@ward, 


CONSERVATION CONCEPT 

Mr. Ligon said, “I believe it is just as 
Much a sin to abuse and misuse the soil as 
it is to do any other wrong.” : 
3 He is a good steward of the soil and has 
Hund that it is not only right but profit- 
Mins He has a beautiful and well-kept farm 
Ome, four fine children, a good herd of 
cows, and many other farm imprevements 
and conveniences without mining his soil to 
Pay for them, 
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The Burns Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted I am in- 
serting in the Recorp certain remarks 
which I made before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on July 9, 
1958 in answer to a criticism made by a 
member of the committee of the very 
able, efficient and effective Delegate 
from Hawaii. In addition to such re- 
marks I desire to include an editorial 
from the Windward Reporter published 
in Kailua, T. H., on July 3, 1958. This 
editorial presents quite clearly and 
forcefully an explanation of some of the 
constructive work in which the Delegate 
from Hawaii has been engaged during 
this Congress. 

My remarks and the editorial follow: 
Excrnpr From HEsRInNG ON JuLY 9, 1958, 

BEFORE FULL COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 

INSULAR AFFAIRS 

Mr, ASPINALL. Will the Delegate yield to 
me? 

Mr. Burns. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado, 

Mr, AsrINALL. I wish to say, as one of the 
senior member of this committee, that the 
Delegate from Hawaii has represented his 
area most effectively, second to none who has 
ever represented that area in my experience, 
and that his first thought during this whole 
2-year period has been toward obtaining 
statehood for his own district—the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

He early recognized that we could fall into 
the same pitfalls that we have fallen in 
heretofore and come up at the end of a Con- 
gress with statehood for neither Territory. 
And whether it was his personal desire or 
not, he was willing to go along with those 
of us who made the decision to bring up 
Alaska first. 

Now he realizes, along with those who are 
just as friendly toward statehood for Hawaii 
as the people of Hawail themselves or the 
members of this committee, the dangers in 
the last days of a Congress. He realizes that 
bringing statehood up at this time might 
possibly jeopardize it even for the next Con- 


ess. 
ET think that the genetieman, the Dele- 
gate, and he is a gentleman—is to be compli- 
mented in his approach to the problem. I 
am glad that we have him as a member of 
this committee, and I hope sincerely that as 
a continuing member he continues to help 
us with statehood for Hawali either during 
the last days of this session or during the 
days of the next session. 

May I say that during this Congress parti- 
sanship as such did not show its head in the 
quest for statehood for either Territory un- 
til after the statehood bill for Alaska had 
passed the Senate. 

It was the gentleman from Nebraska, my 
good and personal friend, who made the mo- 
tion that got this committee into the con- 
dition in which it finds itself at the present 
time. I think that he was well-intentioned, 
but in my opinion it was not an appropriate 
motion that he made at the time. But the 
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motion was made, and the action that we 
have taken since then has been based almost 
entirely upon the fact that that motion of 
the Member from Nebraska was made at the 
time that it was. 

This is not a partisan question, it should 
not be used as a partisan question; and, 
may I say, if it becomes too partisan, no 
matter where the partisanship comes from, 
if it comes from this committee or if it comes 
from the Congress, or if it comes from par- 
ticular groups in Hawali who are trying to 
put partisanship and the welfare of indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals above the 
quest for statehood itself, statehood for Ha- 
wait will be jeopardized in the remaining 
weeks of this session and it will be Jeopard- 
ized in the next session. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 


Tue Burns PLAN 

Joun A, (Jack) Burns, a windward neigh- 
bor and now industriously as 
Hawaii's Delegate to the National Congress, 
must feel very happy, indeed, today, know- 
ing that the United States Senate has 
passed, by such a wide majority, the Alaska 
statehood measure. 

Because Mr, Burns has been such an out- 
spoken Democratic leader, and because he 
dared, at times, to oppose a status quo in 
the Territory, he was, before election, and 
continues in his Delegate’s post, as a highly 
controversial figure and personality. 

There ts certainly one facet in this state- 
hood business that no one, not eyen his 
Republican antagonists, can erase from his 
background. And that is the so-called 
“Burns plan.” 

As early as December 1956, shortly fol- 
lowing his selection by a large majority as 
Delegate, Mr. Burns proposed admission bills 
for Hawali and Alaska, rather than the en- 
abling acts which had featured the efforts 
over such a long span of congressional ses- 
sions. 

Mr, Burns took a stand then, as he hns 
in recent months, that the coupling of 
Hawaii and Alaska in one bill would merely 
serve to defeat the cause for either or both, 
as it had for lo those multitudinous sessions 
prior. 

It was as if the leaders here and in Con- 
gress were not quite sincere in their efforts 
and were constantly steering the legislation 
into pitfalls of certain pigeonholing and 
defeat. 

Mr. Burns had a heavy hand these past 
2 years in resolving this situation. and while 
Ha wall was not selected as the 49th star ‘of 
the blue field in our national emblem, surely 
it cannot be but a few months away as the 
50th star and State. ` 

With the admission of Alaska, as we view 
it, all of the contentions against Hawall are 
erased and opposition in Washington, D. C., 
will be hard put to unearth and dig our 
bromides to submerge our people into that 
abyssmal sea of second-class citizenship, We 
surely surpass Alaska in almost every 
department. 

Of course, the commie bugaboo will be 
Taised again, But the 2 or 3 million words 
already on the record disproving this allega- 
tion should suffice. Anyway, if there is a 
commie in Hawali, he is an offshoot of New 
York, California, Illinois, or some other 
State—not Hawail. 

The Reporter prayerfully hopes for con- 
sideration this session. We probably are too 
optimistic, but soon, for sure, for we see the 
Opposition prone in Washington, D. C. Itil 
be a happy day. 
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Amend Social Security Act To Aid 
Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently submitted a statement to the 
Ways and Means Committee to urge en- 
action of legislation dealing with social 
security and certain veterans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this statement as fol- 
lows: / 

STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FROM THE FOURTH 
ALABAMA DISTRICT, BEFORE THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, JUNE 30, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, I am appearing today in 

support of legislation which would amend 

the Social Security Act to correct inequities 
existing in the cases of certain covered vet- 
erans and the families of veterans. 

I shall confine my testimony to statements 
in behalf of H. R. 13046, H. R. 10707, and 
H, R. 10708, bills which I have introduced 
and which are pending before this distin- 
guished committee. 

While the authorship is not original, the 
first of these bills (H. R. 13046) provides 
that the amount of soclal-security benefit 
based on disability will not be reduced by 
any benefit awarded under the laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration or 
Armed Forces based on disability. This leg- 
islation and other similar bills before you 
would amend that section of the Social Se- 
curity Act which was changed in 1956 by the 
adoption of Public Law 880, 84th Congress. 

For some time I have been concerned over 
the plight of veterans who are qualified to 
draw. non-service-connected pensions for 
permanent and total disabilities and who are 
likewise qualified to receive social security 
disability pensions. These veterans are in a 
unique dilemma. They are between the ages 
of 50 and 65, they are unable to earn a livelli- 
hood and their expenses are exceedingly 
heavy But, becaure of our social security 
laws, they are not allowed to receive the full 
benefits they need and deserve under veteran 
and social security plans. 

Let me tell you of a letter from a veteran 
which I recently read and which typified 
the situation with which I am concerned, 
This man, a 53-year-old World War II vét- 
eran, is receiving a disability pension of 
$66.15 from the VA. The Social Security 

Administration stipulates that he is prop- 
erly qualified for a $20.40 monthly social 
security disability insurance payment. But 
there is difficulty. The Social Security Act 
now states that this man cannot receive 
$90.40 a month because he is getting $66.15 
from the VA, So the social security people 
deduct the VA check from the social secur- 
ity entitlement and pay the veteran $24.25. 

From both sources, he gets a total of $90.40. 

Therefore, this veteran, though permanently 

and totally disabled, receives no more bene- 

fits than a person not a veteran who falls 
within the same social security classification. 

In effect, the VA is called upon to subsi- 

dize social security in these instances, In 
the case of this particular veteran, this sub- 
sidy” amounts to two-thirds of the social 
security entitlement. 

In my estimation, this is an unjust situa- 
tion and one which needs to be corre¢ted. 
It is not fair to penalize these veterans by 
not allowing them to receive the full benefit 
of the social security disability law for the 
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reason that they are the recipients of the 
small disability pension which they deserve 
as disabled veterans. I respectfully call upon 
this committee to give every consideration 
to legislation such as mine which would 
amend the existing laws to rectify this situa- 
tion. 

On related subjects, I would like to call 
to the committee's attention two other bilis 
which I am sponsoring to help veterans and 
their families. 

These bills—H, R. 10707 and H. R. 10708— 
would amend section 224 of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that there shall be no 
offset against social security benefits for dis- 
abled persons on account of (1) disability 


retirement pay for members of the uniformed - 


services, or (2) death benefits paid under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

I think attention should be given to both 
these cases, It is my understanding that 
VA compensation and pensions to widows 
and most children of deceased veterans are 
not affected in the offset rules now in effect 
because these benefits are based on death 
rather than disability. However, death com- 
pensation and pensions to helpless children 
are deducted from social security disability 
benefits because they are based both on 
death and on the helpless condition of the 
children. In this situation, H. R. 10708 
would provide needed relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe that 
there is no justification for relating social 
security disability to the veteran benefits 
which I have discussed. To continue to al- 
low tbese offsets to exist works undue bard- 
ship on those involved. I feel that the legis- 
lation which I am sponsoring would go a 
long way toward alleviating the inequities 
of these cases, and would protect these dis- 
abled veterans and these veterans’ familles 
from being at the mercy of economic forces 
acting upon them. I believe such protection 
Is deserved. 

Thank you very much for allowing me this 
opportunity to be heard. 


Unfair Foreign Competition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Robert T. 
Stevens made an excellent statement be- 
fore the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Stevens is making every effort 
to preserve our basic American indus- 
tries and, thereby, maintain America’s 
position in the world as the arsenal of 
democracy and the defender and leader 
of the free world. 

The following statement is excellent, 
timely, and should be read by ll of us. in 
the Congress and in the State Depart< 
ment: 

STATEMENT RY ROBERT T. Stevens BEFORE 
Senate FINANCE COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON 
TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT, JUNE 
30, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee: My name is Robert T. Stevens. I 

am president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Iam mast appreciative of the opportunity 
to appear before this distinguished commit- 
tee in connection with your consideration of 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Act. 
Iam keenly aware of the heavy demands on 
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the heavy demands on the time of congres- 
sional committees and on individual Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House. Accord- 
ingly, my remarks will he brief considering 
the importance of the subject at hand. 

Having served the Goyernment under both 
Democratic and Republican Administrations 
from time to time over the past 25 years, I 
have some understanding of the broad prob- 
lems our country faces Including its forel¢n 
trade policy. I recognize the extent to which 
foreign trade policy becomes an integral part 
of overall foreign policy, Therefore, al- 
though I personally belleve our present for- 
eign trade policy is harmful to a dynamic 
American economy, I do not appear here in 
any effort to kill the act. Rather, I appear 
here as one who would like to sce the legis- 
lation extending this act amended in such 
a Way as to provide a greater measure of con- 
sideration for: 

1. Our national defense posture. 

2. The American worker. 

3. Truly reciprocal treatment for Amer- 
ican exports. 

I come before you as an individual Amer- 
ican citizen engaged inthe textile business, 
Ido not represent any group or organization. 
I do, however, speak in behalf of the 30,000 
workers in our company, most of whom have 
been faced with short-time operations in 
varying degrees, We have struggled very 
diligently in our company to keep our peo- 
pie fully employed. While we meet a sub- 
stantial payroll every week, that payroll is 
-not as large as it should be in order properly 
to provide for these thousands of American 
families who are dependent upon our com- 
pany's efforts. They should have full-time 
operations, 

These families are located in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. Their fortunes rise 
and fall with the tides of the industry and, 
unfortunately, textiles have not known good 
times for several years, Cheap imports have 
played an important part in this unhappy 
state of affairs. Wages paid to workers 
abroad, making all kinds of imported goods, 
range from 35 cents or 40 cents an hour 
down to about 8 cents per hour. By com- 
parison I am sure it is unnecessary for me 
to cite the hourly rates of the average 
worker in the United States. 

No amount of technological improvement 
in processing can compensate for those wage 
differentials, in the light of what is known 
about present-day, equipment here and 
abroad. As a matter of fact, some foreign 
countries have very modern, new equipment 
that was partly paid for by the American 
taxpayer. How can we as a Nation give 
money. know-how. and lowered tarif to our 
friends abroad and, with their low wage 
rates, not have trouble here at home? 

I do not contend that the only problem 
faced by the textile industry is the problem 
of foreign competition. I do say, however, 
that the record shows that imports have in- 
creased dramatically over the last several 
years. As one who is in daily contact with 
the primary textile markets, know first- 
hand what the impact of th imports has 
been. They have wrought damage on an 
industrywide basis far beyond what would 
seem possible when the absolute figures of 
these imports are considered alone. 

Furthermore, while cheaply made cotton 
textile imports from Japan have been the 
principal source of our trouble, our markets 
are wide open to invasion from India and 
other low-wage areas where local textile in- 
dustries are being steadily enlarged. After 
a long and painful period of effort, our Gov- 
ernment worked out a voluntary quota on 
cotton textile imports with the Government 
of Japan. This has been in effbct for a year 
and a half and has worked reasonably well, 
although there have been problems involved 
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with transshipments of merchandise and 
Garments through third countries, 

This yoluntary quota, however, must be 
considered as tenuous in character and it 
applles only to cotton textile imports and 
Only to Japan. In addition, Japan has now 
Made serious inroads on the American woolen 
And worsted business and our plants, es- 
Pecially those in New England, have been 
Seriously damaged by this competition. 
About 3,000 of our workers are located in 
New England and we are determined to do 
everything in our power to preserve their 
Jobs for them. Too many textile workers 
are already unemployed. — 

The mortality rate among New England 
Woolen and worsted mills has been nothing 
Short of tragic. Almost half the industry has 
been liquidated since World War II. Having 
Served the Army three times, once in World 
War I, once in World War II, and again as 
Secretary of the Army, T believe I have more 

n un average appreciation of what the 
Combined textile industries of the United 
States have meant in doing the job for the 
arsenal of democracy in two World Wars and 
the Korean confiict. It is unthinkable to 
me that any further segment of the industry 
Should be considered expendable. I contend 
that what is left of the textile industry today 

already below the minimum essential for 

e adequate defense and survival of the 
United States. 

If we are to have n healthy textile industry 
during any future emergency, it would be 

for us to stop exporting textile jobs 
abroad, as happens when textile imports are 
increased, There are many figures which can 
be cited about the Industry, but I will men- 
on only a few. 

Since World War IT, this is what has hap- 
pened: 

(a) Employment in the textile industry 

declined by 345,000 jobs. 

(b) Seven hundred and seventeen textile 
Mills have closed. 

(c) The number of spindles in place in 
American cotton mills has declined by 2- 
375,000, $ 


1 (d) Imports of cotton textile yardage have 
Ncreased from 15,962,000 in 1947 to 122.444. 
00 in 1957. The total value of all imported 
cotton manufactures increased from 624 mil- 
lion in 1947 to $136,1€3,818 in 1957. 
(e) Imports of woolen goods increased from 
4,635,000 square yards in 1947 to 32,313,000 
auare yards in 1957. The total value of all 
mported woolen manufacturers increased 
$33,100,000 in 1947 to 9143,069,942 in 1957. 
As regards employment, I would like to 
Tefer quickly to the often-mentioned figure 
25 Million Americans” who depend upon 
reign trade for employment. Any figures 
in this connection cannot be com- 
pletely accurate because this is an area which 
very diMcult to break down or analyze. 
ès ever, a recent Department of Labor study 
mates that, of 4.5 million jobs depend- 
ing on foreign trade, about 3.1 million de- 
Pend upon exports and about 1.4 million are 
™Mployed in the importing industries. 
Tt is reasonable to assume that Americans 
l not stop drinking coffee, cocoa, and tea, 
ie Matter what you do with this legislation. 
Seems fair to assume that the 1,400,000 
ing Can jobs depending upon the import- 
a industries are not, likely to be affected 
"ty much. With respect to the 3,100,000 
opa nding upon exports, it should be pointed 
195. that about 78 percent of our exports in 
T were paid for with dollars that foreign 
* ang tries earned from tourists, investments, 
Der nondutiable products. Only about 22 
S of those working in the United 
tes for exports are affected by the pro- 
Ati, 3 Of the legislation under considera- 
— The number of jobs affected, there- 
800 ö Would be about 680,000, rather than 4,- 
tienes I contend it is a fallacious argu- 
nt to state that 4,500,000 American jobs 
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are dependent upon the enactment of the ad- 
ministration bill, 7 

The problem of cheaply made imports 18 
the same whether it be in Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Georgia, or Oklahoma. Only the 
names of the products involved are different. 
The blight is on a vast variety of items; 
textiles, machinery, machine and hand tools, 
chemicals, metals, cameras, appliances, ce- 
ramics, and countless others. We get the 
same end result whenever low-cost imports 
shut down our plants and mines and our 
people are put out of jobs. 

As an indication of the lack of reciprocity 
in foreign trade, the following are exam- 
ples of the devices used to restrict our ex- 
ports: 

Sixty-two countries require import licenses 
to get goods into the countries; 46 require 
export licenses, sometimes tied up with 
stringent currency controls; 36 have restric- 
tlons on outgoing capital movements; 28 
haye restrictions on incoming capital moye- 
ments; 33 have exchange licenses; 23 have 
multiple exchange rates; 9 have import quo- 
tas, but the import licenses operating in 62 
countries are, in effect, just the same as 
quotas. 

These commonly used devices refute claims 
that trade policies abroad are reciprocal, 
The record proves the reverse. 

As regards possible amendments to H. R. 
12591, I would suggest. the following. for 
your consideration: 

1, Extend the act 2 years instead of 5. 

2. Develop a joint legislative-executive 
function to share the responsibility for 
escape-clause decisions. 

3. Permit no increase of tariff-cutting 
power at this time. 

To extend the act for 5 years would be 
giving up a good bargaining point in the 
field of foreign trade at a time when we are 
approaching crucial climaxes in world af- 
fairs, This is both unnecessary and unwise, 
especially since shorter extensions of 1 to 3 
years have been the established pattern. 
The following other points are worthy of 
consideration: 

1. It is impossible to predict to what ex- 
tent foreign currencies will deteriorate over 
even a 2-year period, with the attendant 
repercussions on foreign trade. 

2. The character of our imports has been 
changing from raw and partly processed 
materials to more and more finished s 
The industrialization of foreign nations will 
cause an even greater increase in manufac- 
tured imports with its resultant impact upon 
American employment. The period of ex- 
tension should be as short as practicable in 
order to permit early evaluation of this 
growing trend. 

3. The Export Control Act was extended on 
June 16 for a period of 2 years. This estab- 
lishes a precedent which might well be fol- 
lowed in the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

With regard to my second suggestion, to 
return to the Congress a share of the respon~- 
sibility for determining escape-clause action, 
I believe that a simple, yet constitutional 
procedure can be developed. The history of 
relief under the provision of the escape 
clause from 1947. to December 1, 1957, is not 
what one could, from the standpoint of the 
American worker, describe as encouraging. 
In that 10-year period, 84 applications for 
relief were filed. In 26 cases the Tarif Com- 
mission recommended favorable action to 
the President. Only nine cases were 
approved. 3 

I am confident in my own mind Congress 
intended that American workers would have 
reasonable protection by the device of the 
escape clause, just as it expected the Trade 
Agreements Act to be truly reciprocal. I do 
not believe Congress expected the tarif 
structure to be eroded without effective re- 
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course, nor did Congress contemplate that 
the bargaining sessions abroad would re- 
sult in the sacrifice of so many jobs in im- 
portant American industries. The result- 
ant flood of imports is affecting sò many 
kinds of American industry that effective 
escape-clause procedure is essential if we 
are to preserve our hard-won American high 
standard of living. 

In 1934 when the tariff-cutting began, the 
average tariff levels protecting our indus- 
tries were 46.7 percent—now they are 11.7 
percent. The so-called protection is three- 
quarters gone, And there will be more of 
the same if the act is renewed as proposed. 

Surely this committee in its wisdom can 
develop an effective and constitutional pro- 
cedure for protecting American jobs. As an 
illustration, it might be obtained by pro- 
viding that the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Committee on 
Finance, could sustain or reject the decision 
of the President with respect to the Tarif 
Commission's escape-clause findi This 
procedure would more nearly reflect a cur- 
rent cross-section of the interests of the 
American people and would give 
the opportunity of sharing with the Presi- 
dent the responsibility for making these far- 
reaching decisions which, can doom whole 
communities. " 

My last suggestion is simply this. I do 

not beleve that any new authority to re- 
duce tariffs is needed or should be granted. 
Unused existing authority to reduce tariffs 
can be continued intact. This will help 
spread the burden of tariff reduction more 
widely instead of making present bad situa- 
tions worse. 
t From the information available to me, it 
would appear that only one-quarter of the 
tariff cutting authority granted under the 
extension of the Act in 1955 has been used. 
Of the 4,801 dutiable items in schedule A“ 
commodity classes of imports, only 1,300 
items were considered for tariff reductions 
by the GATT teams in Geneva. Why do we 
need more tariff-cutting authority now just 
as we run into an adverse balance of trade 
of more than half a billion dollars for the 
first quarter of 1958, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce? 

The enactment of this legislation, as 
passed by the House, will encourage and 
accelerate the movement of American manu- 
facturing from the United States to foreign 
countries. Surely we can agree that we do 
not want to facilitate the export of American 
jobs to foreign countries. In addition, every 
time an American plant is moved abroad it 
comes closer geographically to the Commu- 
nist orbit of influence. Is this wise under 
today’s world conditions? 

What advantage is there to the American 
worker and his family if we permit the fur- 
ther Hberalization of foreign trade? The 
gains that have been made in this country 
in the fields of minimum wages, overtime 
pay, social security, industrial safety and 
other measures to protect the health and 
welfare of the American worker are being 
seriously affected by cheaply made imports, 

Why should two identical garments, one 
manufactured in the United States and the 
other manufactured in Japan encounter dif- 
ferent rules of the game at our State bor- 
ders? The laws governing interstate com- 
merce should not discriminate against goods 
produced in the United States. The prob- 
lems American industry faces by competing 
with foreign manufacturers are compounded 
many times over because we want to insure 
the highest standard of living possible for 
the American worker and we must also meet 
our obligations to Federal, State and local 
governing authorities. 

That, gentlemen, is my story., I do not 
seek the defeat of this legislation. I have 
attempted to take a broad view of where 
does the real Interest of our national policy 
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lie. Having approached the matter in that 
spirit, I respectfully submit that minimum 
amendments to the legislation now before 
you require an extension of not over 2 years; 
the adoption of a system for returning some 
realistic measure of responsibility on 
escape-clause procedures to the Congress; 
and, no further authority to cut tarif at 
this time. I thank you. 


Comedy of Errors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


™ oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an old saying that “when you 
are too close to the forest, you can’t see 
the trees.“ 

I came from the sidewalks of Chicago 
where I was born and raised—but I get 
around and was recently in St. Louis. 
This is what they say: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 
8, 1958] 
ComMEpy or Eznons 


If Congressman Harris’ Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight were not pretty well 
discredited by the irresponsible nature of 
unchecked charges and countercharges be- 
fore, the job has been completed with the 
revelation that the chief investigator of the 
committee was “bugging” part of Goldfine’s 
suite and that the apartment of another as- 
sistant of Goldfine’s had been rifled. 

If it weren't so sad, it would be downright 
funny. A committee invstigating American 
citizens who, regardless of the outcry, are 
still presumed innocent until they are proved 
guilty, must bend over backward to be cir- 
cumspent in its conduct. The Harris com- 
mittee, suffering a black eye from the irre- 
sponsible testimony of John Fox, received a 
body blow with the latest developments. 

We wonder if the committee is now so dis- 
credited as to have lost its effectiveness. Its 
testimony over many months has netted the 
resignation of one PCC Commissioner, Rich- 
ard A. Mack, and certainly has added noth- 
ing of value to the sum total of human 
knowledge. 

It has grossly libeled In its hearings the 
President's assistant, Sherman Adams, but 
has utterly failed to prove any connection 
between his "imprudent" acceptance of gifts 
and the translation of such gifts into action 
in behalf of the giver. 

As this newspaper said many times, if Mr. 
Adams acted because of gifts, he should go 
to jail for improper influence but, on the 
other hand, if the acceptance of gifts and 
his inquiries on behalf of a friend are un- 
connected, he is guilty of nothing more than 
impropriety. 

Some Government officials over the years 
have been kicked out of office, others con- 
victed, and some have gone to jall because 
of a proven connection between the receipt 
of something of value and the use of their 
influence. This has not been the case in the 
instance of Sherman Adams. Until he is 
proved guilty of improper actions, we see no 
reason for Governor Adams to be driven 
from office. : 7 

Another comic- opera phase of the Harris- 
Goldfine travesty is the activities of Drew 
Pearson's investigator, one Jack Anderson. 

Anderson was found to be working check 
by jowl with the committee's Investigator, 
Baron Shacklette, “bugging” the Goldfine 
sulte. If this is not in the worst tradition 
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of American journalism, it will do until 
another incident comes along. 

Drew Pearson has done a great deal of 
good in American journalism. He has also 
so frequently transgressed the code of jour- 
nalistic standards by falsehoods and mis- 
statements, deliberate and not deliberate, 
that his standing as a reputable journalist 
is completely gone, regardless of wisecracks, 

This is not the first time Pearson and his 
staff have been caught in highly question- 
able maneuvers, We repeat now what we 
said of Pearson when he invented a heart 
attack for President Eisenhower out of whole 
cloth, almost 2 years ago—we are only sorry 
that Peason doesn't work for this newspaper, 
so we could fire him. 


Our American Government: What 7 
It?—How Does It Function? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


2 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, over a 
long period of time and at regular in- 
tervals the Congress has caused to be 
distributed a booklet entitled “Our 
American Government: What Is It?— 
How Does It Function?” The most re- 
cent copy was authorized by the House, 
April 30, 1958, and by the Senate, May 
21, 1958. House Concurrent Resolution 
228, authorizing the publication and dis- 
tribution of this booklet, states “in addi- 
tion to the usual number there shall be 
printed 2,000 copies for use and distri- 
bution by each Member of Congress.” 

This particular booklet will contain 
171 questions and answers—“a compre- 
hensive story of the history and func- 
tions of our American Government in- 
terestingly and accurately portrayed.” 

The final proof for this document will 
be delivered to the Government Printing 
Office this week. 

A copy of the index of the booklet is 
as follows: = 

INDEX 
(Citations refer to question numbers) 

Act: difference between bill and act, 81. 

Alaska: Delegate to Congress, 27-28. 

Amendment, to the Constitution: “lame 
duck,” 13; number repealed, 11; procedure, 
10; time permitted for ratification, 12. 

Apportionment, 31-32, 

Attorney General, 160. 

Bills: appropriation, 140; “dead,” 136; de- 
ficiency, 141; difference between bill and act, 
81; engrossed, 84; enrolled, 83; first reading, 
111; introduction by Senator, 89; largest 
number introduced in a single Congress, 86; 
Presidential ceremony upon signing, 134; 
public, 83; rider, 138; sent to General Sery- 
ices Administration, 134; stages in House, 
82; tax, 139; total number introduced since 
March 4, 1789, 87; veto of, 128-133. 

Bill of Rights: explanation of, 8; rights 
enumerated, 9. 

Cabinet, 158-162. ` 

Commissioner to Congress from Puerto 
Rico; committee assignments, distinguished 
írom Congressman, pay, voting rights, 27-28. 

Committees: Committee of the Whole, 113; 
conference, 110; hearings, 104-105, 114; 
House Rules, 120; in House, 99, 102-103; 
joint, 108-109; records, 106; select, 107; 
standing, 95-98; steering, 79. 
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Congress (also see House of Representa- 
tives; Representatives; Senate; Senators): 
adjournment by President, 24; constitutional 
status, 18; facilities for press, 50-51; hours 
of meetings, 25; majority and minority 
leaders, 73-74; rules of procedure, 80; serv- 
ices available to Members for legislative- 
duties, 43; session defined, length, 20: special 
sessions, powers, 22-23; term of, 18; visitors, 
to, 49. 

Congressional districts: how determined, 
31 
(See Congress; House of 
Representatives; Senate; 


Congressman. 
Representatives; 
Senators.) 

Congresswoman. (See Congress; House of 
Representatives; Representatives; Senate: 
and Senators.) 

Consent: unanimous, 121. 

Constitution: as supreme law of land, 6: 
Bill of Rights, 8-9; how amended, proce- 
dure, 10; “lame duck” amendment, 13; num- 
ber of amendments repealed, 11; preamble 
1; provision for electors, 14-15; provisions 
for “separation of powers” in the Fed 
Government, 7; time permitted for ratifica~ 
tion of amendment, 12. 

Delegate, to Congress from Alaska and 
Hawaii: committee assignments, distin- 
guished from a Congressman, pay, voting 
rights, 27-28. 

Democracy: and its American sources, 1-5; 
a pure, 3; representative or indirect, 45. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: birthplace, 158: 
Middle East doctrine, 164; number of bills 
vetoed, by, 132. 

Elections (also see electoral college; Presi- 
dents): of Senators and Representatives 
29-38. 

Electoral college, 14-17. 

Executive departments, 142-164. 

Filibuster, 122-125, 

Government: essentials of a republican 
form, 2; United States as a representative 
democracy, 5. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Secretary of Tress- 
ury, 158. 

Hawaii: Delegate to Congress, 27-28. 

House of Representatives (also see Con- 
gress; Representatives): apportionment, pro- 
cedure, 35; calendars, 112; customary pro- 
ceedings when meeting, 78; limitation on de- 
bate, 93; officer presiding, 69; officers, of. 69 
“pairing,” 117-118; previous question, 119 
power to choose Speaker, 71; quorum, 94 
recognition of Representative who desires to 
speak, 92; Rules Committee, 120; rules 
procedure, 80; size, 31, 33-34; steering com- 
mittee, 79; voting, 115-116; wearing of hats 
by Representatives during sessions, 52. 

Impeachment: of Members of Congress, 
44. 
Jefferson, Thomas, Secretary of State, 15% 
Judiciary, 165-171, 

Knox, Henry, Secretary of War, 158. 
Laws: published in one book, 137. 

Legislative Reference Service: services to 
Members of Congress, 43. 

Mace: what it is, significance, 56. 

Marshall, Thomas: remark, 67. 

Monroe Doctrine, 163. 

Parliamentarian: duties, 77. 

Postmaster General, 160. 

Presidents (also see Cabinet: electoral col 
lege): appearance before joint sessions © 
Congress, 157; born west of Mississippi, 156; 
Cabinet, 158-161; courses open on bills, 126 
127; date of commencement of term, 1 45: 
146; elected after service In Congress, 5d 
how addressed, 144; oath, 143; pensions My. 
allowances to widows of, 154; power to 8" 
journ Congress, 24; power to convene 4 
gress, 22-23; qualifications, 142; salary an 
allowances, 152-153; State producing larg 1; 
number, 155; submission of resignation, 15} 
succeeded by Vice Presidents, 64-65; suct™ | 
sion, 147-150; veto power, 128-133; Washing 
ton's first Cabinet, 158. 

President pro tempore, 58-61, - 
Press: facilities for, in Congress, 50-51. 
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Puerto Rico; Resident Commissioner to 

Mgress, 27-28. 

Randolph, Edmund, Attorney General, 158. 

RAYBURN, Sam, Speaker, 72. 

Representatives (also see Congress; House 
Of Representatives): at large, 32; addressing 


ot communications to, 46, 48; Congress-- 


Woman, how addressed, 47; definition, official 
ttle, 26; distinguished from Delegate and 
Commissioner, 27-28; filling of vacancy, 38; 
how elected, 29; impeachment, 44; number 
from each State, 33: payment of income tax, 
42; participation in party caucus and con- 
Terence, 57; qualifications, 39; salary, 417 seat 
assignments, 53. 

Resolutions: types, 85. 

Secretary: of Agriculture, of Commerce, of 
Defense, of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
or Interior, of Labor, of the Treasury, 160; 
Of State, 160, 162. 

Senate (also see Congress; Senators): in- 
troduction of bills by Senators, 86; limita- 

n on debate, 91; officers of, 58; officer, pre- 

8. 59, 61; recognition of Senator who 
desires to speak, 90; rules of procedure, 80; 
Wearing of hats by Senators during ses- 
alons, 52. 

Senators. (also see Congress; Senate): fill- 

g of vacancy, 37; how addressed, 46; how 
elected, 29-30; impeachment, 44; number 
from each State, 33, 36; payment of income 

42; qualifications, 40; salary, 41; seat 
assignments, 53; “senior,” meaning of, 55. 

Seniority rule, 100-101. 

Separation of powers: under Constitu- 

Sergeant at Arms: powers and duties, 76. 
F Speaker of the House: officer of the House, 

8; Presiding Officer, duties, 69-70; House 
ers, to choose, 71; Sam Rayzunn, longest 

nure, 72. 

Supreme Court, 165-171. 

ſupreme law of the land.“ 6. 

Uited States: as a representative democ- 
tacy, 5. 

Veto, 123—133; 

PP A President: elected by Senate, 63; pre- 
E008 in Senate, 59; sulary and expenses, 
un vote in Senate, 62; who resigned, 66; who 

Cceeded to the Presidency. 64-65. 

Washington, George: first Cabinet, 158. 

"Whips"; of the House, 75. 


Present Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Ma BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
1 Vilege this week to receive a letter 
rom a farmer in my district, R. B. 
woese . Of Kennebec, S. Dak., parts of 
ch I felt merited the consideration of 
ed ol my colleagues. In it he has point- 
Out some of the problems encountered 
has Tour present farm program, and 
Offered some excellent suggestions. 
Quotations from the letter follow: 
lotm, several years there was no acrenge al- 
ent on wheat, and some of these farm- 
? Went out and hogged it all and sowed 
thing to wheat; they have the wheat 
t and we have nothing. When we have 
take a cut in the county, we have to take 
dad Cut along with the rest of them. We 
no way of knowing they would use these 


3 
ac ttticular years to establish their allotted 


+. We were given to understand our 
Slotme 2 


changed. As u result, we who were more 
Conservative and did not try to hog it all 
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and keep down the wheat surplus were pe- 
nalized, and the other fellow who hogs it 
all has the advantage. 

There has been a lot of new land broken 
up here in the last 10 years; they have al- 
lotments of wheat on them and we can't 
find out where or how they got them. 

In a quarter of a century under the pres- 
ent farm program we have not solved the 
farm problem, and in many instances we 
have created worse economic conditions than 
we have cured. 

Who wants the farm program? It has 
been my privilege to talk with farmers from 
Oregon, Washington, Ohio, Iowa, and Penn- 
sylvania, and it seems they are all dissatis- 
fied. Over 50 percent of the farmers are 
opposed to it and would like to have it 
abolished. The laboring man does not want 
it; the consumer does not want it; who does? 

The present program is outdated; we 
used to raise 20-bushel wheat, now we raise 
40 bushels per acre and some of the wheat 
in Oklahoma is yielding 80 bushels per 
acre, We used to raise 40-bushel-per-acre 
corn, now we raise up to 100 and even 200 
bushels per acre. 

We have no choice, If they cut our al- 
lotments, we have to increase our yields or 
raise something else in order to pay the high 
cost of what we have to buy and make a 
living for our families. 

I do not wish to raise corn. I have been 
forced to do so because they have cut my 
allotment on wheat. Some of the farmers 
in Iowa have to raise wheat because their 
corn allotment was cut. The farmers in the 
Carolinas have to raise corn because their 
cotton, acreages were cut. Does it make 
sense? 


Address by Vito P. Battista, Director, In- 
stitute of Design and Construction, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at Annual Award 
Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following talk de- 
livered by Vito P. Battista, director and 
founder, Institute of Design and Con- 
struction, Brooklyn, N. Y., at the annual 
awards dinner, June 28, 1958: 

SPEECH DELIVERED ny Viro P. BATTISTA, DIREC- 
TOR AND FOUNDER, INSTITUTE OF DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION, BROOKLYN, N. Y., AT THE 
ANNUAL AWARDS DINNER, JUNE 28, 1958 
To the faculty and staf, honored members 

of the building construction industry, 

honored guests, students of the Institute of 

Design and Construction (IDC), and friends, 

I welcome you to the annual awards dinner 

of the institute. Each year a distinguished 

panel of judges selects the leading architect, 
engineer, and building construction contrac- 
tor to be the recipients of gold Oscars at the 

IDC dinner. These men best exemplify the 

highest ideals of their chosen professions, and 

stand as a symbol of accomplishment and in- 
spiration to youths entering these fields. 

This year we are proud to confer these 
awards to Max Otto Urhban, architect; Paul 
Tishman, builder; and Joseph DiStasio, engi- 
neer. These men have made constructive and 
original contributions to their professions. 
They are known nationally for their crea- 
tivity and outstanding work. 
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Each of these men worked diligently to 
achieve his position of eminence. They have 
demonstrated unswerving drive and devotion 


tor themselves to obtain fine educations and 7 


to offer their services in building and plan- 
ning a better community. 

They serve as a prime example as inspira- 
tion to youth. 

Unfortunately however, it is obvious that 
there is a host of talented, yet needy youths 
who are unable to continue their professional 
training. Too often, their abilities are not 
utilized, resulting In a vast loss not only to 
themselves but to our Nation. 

With this in mind, the Institute of Design 
and Construction was founded 12 years ago. 
An accelerated, hard hitting curriculum was 
established which enables high school gradu- 
ates with limited funds to obtain their pro- 
fessional licenses in architecture and engi- 


“neering. At IDC the students register in the 


day session for an 8-month period. They are 
trained in basic skills in architecture and 
engineering. Hard work and constant con- 
centration are demanded of them. At the 
end of this period, the students are helped in 
obtaining jobs in an architectural or engi- 
neering office. As he earns his salary, he re- 
turns to the IDC evening school for 2 eves 
nings a week for a total of 5 years. Even- 
tually he is eligibie to take the State board 
examination for his professional license, 

We call this program our work and study 


course. As the student earns, he learns. 


It is true that the standard 5-year uni- 
versity course, flavored with football games, 
fraternity dances and parties may be a more 
enjoyable method of preparing for an archi- 
tectural or engineering career. The prohib- 
itive cost of this, however, closes the door 
to thousands of students in the lower eco- 
nomic level. The IDC method has no frills. 


Our only activities are connected with the 


actual learning process. 

IDC has a unique approach to its pro- 
fessional staff. Our instructors all are en- 
gaged as engineers or architects. They bring 
many years of practical experience to bear 
in their teaching. No instructor at IDO 
lives in an ivory tower. To keep up with 
the dynamic changes being made in the 
sciences, the school’s curriculum is con- 
stantly being changed and updated. No 
educational “rigor mortis“ has set in. 

We do not offer a mediocre or watered- 
down course. To obtain ID's certificate in 
architecture or engineering, the student must 
Have satisfactorily passed 60 subjects, of 
which at least 25 percent are in the human- 
ities: He must be a well-rounded individ- 
ual, ready to sacrifice, ready to make his 
sincere effort on behalf of his profession. 

As a practicing architect for nearly 25 
years, and an educator for the past 20, I 
would like to make several observations 
which I deem basic to our society. 

I belieye the educational foundation pro- 
vided for many of our Nation's high school 
students is inadequate. Too many high 
school graduates have received no instruc- 
tion in mathematics or science. Many can- 
not read or comprehend intelligently. They 
cannot spell, nor add. They are totally 
unequipped to cope with their environments, 

A good portion of the blame rests with 
the educational authorities, who have as- 
sumed an ostrich-like pose. They refuse 
to recognize the failures, Here at IDC we 
note that the board of education ‘of the 
city of New York does not encourage the 
private schools in higher education to pro- 
vide speakers for the school assemblies to 
acquaint the students with their programs. 
Many vocational advisors never step out of 
their classrooms to feel the pulse beat of 
industry; to learn of the function of the 
private schools and the roles they can play 
in furthering the educational progress of the 
youths. 

Accredited private schools of higher edu- 
cation must work hand in hand with the 


í 
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public school system. Each must comple- 
ment the other's efforts. 

I believe a complete reevaluation must be 
had of the approach to education.” Cut out 
the frills, The very future development of 
our Nation is at stake. 

To help meet the critical problem of en- 
abling needy students to obtain advanced 
educations, I would like to recommend cre- 
ation of a billion-dollar student scholarship 
and loan program, The funds loaned to 
the students could be repaid by the youth 
once he began earning a living. A nominal 
rate of interest could be charged. The tax- 
payers would not feel the burden of this 
type program. ‘The loan program should 
be administered through existing banking 
institutions. No new agency should be cre- 
ated to establish unnecessary jobs. We give 
loans for homes, agriculture, and what-not— 
why not similar programs for education. 

Let's return to the old concepts of respect 
and acclaim for the educated person. Let's 
make a hero out of the award-winning 
scholar. Too often our newspapers give 
front-page headlines to divorce, murder, and 
rape. A constructive forward step would 
be taken if we publicized the scholar and 
his accomplishments rather than the gyrat- 
ing guitar singers. 

It seems that every time Brooklyn is men- 
tioned outside of New York the immediate 
reaction is one of derision, The frequent 
butt of jokes, Brooklyn has been dubbed 
the home of the “bums” and the stamping 
ground of hoodiums. The Brooklyn accent 
and lack of dignity seem to be accepted 
trademarks. Yet this is a totally false im- 
pression. Brooklyn is one of the largest 
educational hubs in the Nation. Almost 
30,000 students come to this one area in 
which the Institute of Design and Construc- 
tion is located. In about a i-mile radius, 
we have Community College, Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, IDC, Long Island Univers- 
ity, St. John's University, Brooklyn College, 
St. Joseph's College, Packer Institute, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn Law, and several others. 

These schools largely cater to those with 
limited funds who are compelled in many 
cases to attend school in the evening. In 
no other place in the world can a youth 
with little or no money obtain such a varied 
and valued education, Every phase of edu- 
cation in the professions is represented with 
the exception of medicine and dentistry. 

Brooklyn can well be proud of this record. 
Let the Brooklyn jeers fade to obscurity and 
the true merit of the borough and its resi- 
dents be known. 

As a city planner who has spent many 
years in attempting to solve some of the 
physical problems confronting us, I would 
like to comment about the advent of the 
blindfolded, untrained, and inexperienced 
planner. He is the species of bureaucrat 
and political hack who pushes a big pencil, 
draws straight lines, rips up whole commu- 
nities, and does not have the vision to 
realize the social and economic impact of 
his moves. He has no heart, he plans in a 
vacuum; is indignant over criticism, and 
will receive no constructive suggestions. 
When a lawyer makes a mistake, his error 
is usually buried in some musty old law 
records. When an architect or planner 
blunders, his error lives on as a constant 
reminder to thousands. We must exert 
every effort to train competent planners and 
ones who will not be blinded by nor bound 
by mediocrity, in order to solve the prob- 
lems of our cities of the future, 

I believe, too, that private initiative in 
the field of education should be encouraged 
in our free society. Government should en- 
ter the educational field only when private 
ef: are insufficient. We must guard 
a over-sovietizing the Soviets, and 
must not encourage uniformity of thought 
and complete domination by bureacrats over 


our educational system. y 
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I want to say that I have had a deep 
sense of satisfaction as director and founder 
of the Institute of Design and Construction. 
We have trained over 5,000 persons in some 
phase of architecture, engineering, or bulild- 
ing construction. 

At least 1,000 are professional architects 
or engineers as a direct result of their edu- 
cations here. IDC may be local to this area, 
but we receive and have received applicants 
from over a dozen foreign countries, as well 
as all parts of the United States. We feel 
that this is a tribute to our methods and 
accomplishments. 

In conclusion, it has been a pleasure ad- 
dressing you. In the years to come, the In- 
stitute of Design and Construction shall 
be ever diligent to devote its energies, tal- 
ents, and resources to serving our students 
and this community. Thank you. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made it a point to talk with persons in 
all walks of life concerning legislation of 
special interest to them. One of the 
topics I have most often discussed is the 
matter of Federal aid to education. The 
reaction to this proposal, whether schol- 
arships or construction, is pretty evenly 
divided for and against it. Many of the 
parents and teachers with whom I have 
talked are members of the parent- 
teachers’ association. I have on occa- 
Sions received letters from the Parent- 
teachers’ groups indicating unanimous or 
solid support of this Federal aid to edu- 
cation program. And, I might add I 
found is very difficult to reconcile the 
opinions. expressed to me privately by 
some members of the organization and 
the official stand which the organization 
has taken on the national level. 

I was deeply impressed recently to find 
that quite a few members of the PTA 
in Illinois share my skepticism. They, 
in fact, have formed an organization of 
members designed to leaven the national 
organization's views with some grassroot 
opinions.. The letter from Mrs. Mary K. 
Meany of Chicago sets forth these views 
strongly and capably and I think it de- 
serves the attention of the House. It 
follows: 

ILLINOIS PTA MEMBERS STUDY Group 

OPPOSING FEDERAL Am To EDUCATION., 
Chicago, III., May 24, 1958. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COLLIER: Although the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has lobbied for years in favor of Federal aid 
to education, along with the National Edu- 
cation Association whose every project the 
PTA supports without Nesitation, there are 
many hundreds of PTA members who defi- 
nitely oppose Government interference in 
education. I am speaking for them whose 
voice is seldom heard and who are not being 
represented by the national congress on this 
subject. —— 

We oppose any Federal activity in the field 
of education including the proposed scholar- 
ship program of $1.6 billion for a period of 
4 years, Federal aid in any field decreases 
the self-reliance of people and destroys the 
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power and importance of State and local 
governments. 

Despite any claims to the contrary, the 
Federal Goyernment does and will exercise 
control whenever it subsidizes a program. 
We hope you will not give in to the Federal 
aid enthusiasts and pressure groups who still 
claim there will be no control. The Supreme 
Court has decreed that there will be control. 

There has never been proved to be any 
need for Federal aid to schools. Last year the 
great crisis was sald to be the need for school 
buildings. What has happened to the crying 
demand for Government aid along this line? 
You never hear about that so-called crisis 
anymore because the building needs were be- 
ing taken care of and still are by the indi- 
vidual States and local communities without 
any help from the Government. They would 
do even a better job if the Federal Govern- 
ment would stop jumping into the picture at 
every opportunity. 

There is really no need for scholarships 
either. Many college scholarships went beg- 
ging last year. Private industries are fur- 
nishing many scholarships and will con- 
tinue to do so if only the Government will 
stay out of that field of endeavor. Scholar- 
ships aren't going to make scientists anyway- 
The only way to increase the number of sei- 
entists is to encourage pupils while they are 
in elementary schools and high schools, and 
to raise the standards by emphasizing the 
basic subjects rather than lfe-adjustment 
programs. It takes years before a student is 
ready for any defense job and giving a schol- 
arship is not the answer to a quick improve- 
ment in the missile program. It is just an- 
other angle for the advocates of Federal aid 
to latch onto in order to start Government 
subsidies for our schools. Sputniks pro- 
vided a crisis but they are not the aim of 
public education, We agree with Congress- 
man RALPH GwINN that the scholarship pro- 
gram is “misleading and dumfounding.” 

All previous bills for Federal aid, with the 
exception of that for vocational schools and 
President Eisenhower did propose dropping 
that aid in 1960), haye failed to pass, due to 
the unflinching and determined efforts of 
some of our Congressmen who knew that 
Federal activity in this field was not needed. 
was unconstitutional, and would lead to 
control. 

Vote “no” on any and all bills for sub- 
sidizing our schools in any way. Leave this 
job to the States and local communities 
where our Constitution (art. X, Bill of 
Rights) says it rightfully belongs. You aré 
pledged to uphold the Constitution. 

Mary K. (Mrs. R. E.) Meany, 
Chairman. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of July 12, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Districts 
Texas) 
The military construction bill for 1959 
provided funds of $1,763 million for proj- 
- ects relating to our military bases within the 
continental limits and throughout the world. 
Approximately $149 million was earmarked 
for installation outside the United States- 
The military public works and reserve facil- 
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ities totaled $54 milion for Texas in 21 
projects, 2 being in the Dalias district— 
the Naval and Marine Reserve at the Naval 
Alr Station ($259,000), and the Air National 
Guard at Hensley Field ($1,862,000). The 
day's big debate came over the San Jacinto 
Ordnance Depot, 15 miles from Houston. 
Should the Army be forced to move the 
depot to Alabama? 

Arguments for the removal: (1) The ord- 
Nance depot is dangerous, a health hazard; 
(2) the 5,000 acres of 5-mile-long Houston 
channel frontage can be used more profitably 
for business; (3) building a new depot, less 
the sale of the present facilities, will not 
cost the Federal Government more than $243 
million. Arguments against: (1) There is 
no danger—300,000 tons of munitions were 
handled in 6 months of Korean fighting with- 
out incident; also, it is 15 miles from Hous- 
ton; (2) the facilities’ present value of $16), 
Million plus the $25 million to $45 million 
Cost of a new depot totals $15 million to $25 
Million more than present facilities can be 
sold for; (3) this is a bad precedent, moving 
the depot for reasons of economic gain to 
business alone. The local chamber of com- 
merce invited the Government there in 1941 
in the first place. The move to recommit the 
bill to change the mandatory order on the 
Army to permissive was defeated, and the bill 
to change the mandatory order on the Army 
to permissive was defeated, and the bill 
Passed, So the depot will be moved, if the 
Senate concurs. 

Other legislation: (1) An additional Sec- 
Tetary of State to handle African affairs 
Passed; (2) additional property for the Sen- 
ate was defeated; (3) an act relating to sus- 
Pension. of Government workers as security 
risks sought to undo the mischief of the 
Supreme Court's decision last year (Cole v. 
Young). The Court misconstrued Congress’ 
intent in Public Law 733, stating that only 
Sensitive positions were involved. This bill 
Temoved this difficulty of definition, provid- 
ing that any person in sensitive or nonsens!- 
tive position found to be subversive could be 
removed from a Government position. 

A bill to provide one additional judgeship 
in each of the northern, western, and south- 
ern United States judictal districts of Texas 
Was a legislative contribution of mine this 
Week. The omnibus judicial bill (nation- 
Wide) which includes these judgeships has 

n delayed for 2 years. Further delay only 
Increases the hardship—the backlog of cases, 
the overburdening of the Judges and the in- 
Convenience to litigants. Twice the Texas 
bar has unanimously agreed upon the need 
for the additional help. Should politically 
Minded House and Senate leaders, awaiting 
1960 outcomes to see who appoints the new 
Judges, further delay the omnibus bill, Texas 
Will need this help. My bill would provide 
the needed judgeships already long overdue. 

As Congress goes into the homestretch I 
Wonder where the sense of fiscal responsi- 

lity has gone. Running an estimated $10 
billion to $12 billion deficit this year, we 
ve facing us many new spending bills 
(1) Increased housing and local projects; 
(2) the community facilities bill: (3) the 
depressed areas bill; (4) the Alaskan state- 
expense; (5) Federal @id to education, 
including scholarships. These cost billions 
More, beyond the present estimated deficit. 
b Most discouraging is the joining of big 

Usiness and big labor in the huge variety of 

eral expenditures for the military, public 
Works of all kinds, and foreign aid. The 
Vested interest of business concerns—manu- 

&cturing, shipping, and others—in Govern- 
Ment spending, and the Federal wage specifi- 
Cation, plus labor leaders’ determined lobby- 
ain for more and more Federal spending of 

Kinds writes a clear hand on the wall. How 
fan John Doe Taxpayer be heard or fight 

la giant amalgamation? How can we cut 

k Federal spending against such spend- 

B lobbies? How can we disprove Khru- 
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shehev's “your grandchildren will be Social- 
ists.” or Communist leaders’ repeated “We'll 
spend you into bankruptcy?” Who, where, 
and how will the belt be tightened and we 
the people exercise self-discipline? 

The cycle of people throughout history has 
been progressively through these stages— 
bondage, spiritual belief, courage, freedom, 
abundance, selfishness, apathy, dependency, 
bondage, a full cycle. Where are we? 


The Civil Rights Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House has recently concluded 
hearings on civil rights legislation, The 
enormous importance of legislation in 
this area cannot, of course, be overem- 
phasized. The impact of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1958, which I have introduced with 
28 colleagues in both bodies, would have 
timely application to the civil rights 
issues which confront us today. 

Because I believe that these issues and 
our performance in relation to them need 
stating and restating, I therefore request 
permission under leave to extend my re- 
marks to print in the Recorp the testi- 
mony which I submitted to the Judiciary 
Subcommittee with the hope that it 
might contribute to a wider appreciation 
and understanding of the problems 
which we face, and the compelling need 
for quick, concrete action to protect the 
constitutional rights of all our citizens. 

Thé testimony follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS LEGIS- 
LATION, JULY 10, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, I appear today to urge im- 

mediate favorable action by your committee 

on the Civil Rights Act of 1958. designed to 
provide Federal support toward desegrega- 
tion of the public schools and Federal en- 
forcenrent of the equal protection of the 
laws. I urge action because I am fearful 
that if we fail to pass legislation, which un- 
equivocally commits the Federal Govern- 
ment to assure the school children of this 

Nation their constitutional rights, we will 

invite more Little Rock tragedies in other 

communities at the opening of the new 
school year in the fall. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1958, Introduced by 
myself and 28 of my colleagues of both par- 
ties in the House and the Senate, has as its 
most important objective the assumption 
of responsibility by Congress and the execu- 
tive to see that the constitutional rights of 
millions of school children in this Nation 
are honored, respected, and enforced. The 
legislation recognizes the moral responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to enforce the 
constitutional right of our school children 
to desegregated public schooling; it provides 
Federal technical and financial assistance, 
guidance, and cooperation with agencies of 
the States to bring about desegregation; and 
it establishes legal authority for suits by the 
United States to vindicate the right to de- 
segregated schooling where that right would 
otherwise be lost because private persons 
faced with unlawful harassment and coer- 
-cion are unable to seck redress in the courts. 
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Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the fifth 
section of the 14th amendment which speci- 
fically grants congressional authority to in- 
sure enforcement of the right of every per- 
son to the equal protection of the laws. 
Thus the pending legislation could properly 
have been enacted immediately after the 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court, in order 
to assure orderly, and planned compliance 
with that decision through Federal assist- 
ance, support, and guidance. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, events since the school segregation 
decision of the Supreme Court give specially 
compelling urgency to the pending legisla- 
tion. Since 1954 the President and the Con- 
gress have wholly falled in their constitu- 
tional obligation to uphold the Supreme 
Court's mandate and that failure to exercise 
the moral and political responsibility of the 
Federal Government has invited and en- 
couraged lawless persons to defy the law of 
the land. 

When the history of this period is recorded, 
I believe that the President of the United 
States and the Members of Congress will be 
held personally responsible for the tragedy 
of lawless disobedience and defiance in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and other communities. It is 
we who must take the blame for the con- 
tinued denial to 10 million school children 
of this Nation of the desegregated public 
education which is their constitutional right, 
Either we act now or we condemn ourselves 
to everlasting discredit In the annals of our 
Nation, 

The record of the Federal Government 
since 1954 is a sorry one. 

In February 1956 President Eisenhower 
refused to condemn. southern interposition 
resolutions or to recognize Federal respon- 
sibility in this area. At a press conference 
on February 29, 1956. he was asked: 

“Question. As you may know, four of the 
Southern State legislatures have passed in- 
terposition resolutions stating that the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segregation 
has no force and effect in their State; and 
I was wondering what you thought was the 
role of the Federal Government tn enforcing 
the Supreme Court decision? 

“Answer. Well, of course, you have asked 
a very vast question that is filled with argu- 
ment on both sides. You have raised the 
question of States rights versus Federal 
power; you have particularly brought up the 
question whether the Supreme Court is the 
last word we have in the interpretation of 
our Constitution .“ l 

In March of 1956 the President refused 
to condemn the unconstitutional prosecution 
of Negro leaders in Montgomery, Ala. 
At & press conference on March 21, 1956, 
when asked “How do you feel about Negroes 
being brought to trial for refusing to ride 
the Montgomery buses?” he answer “As I 
understand it, there is a State law about 
boycotts, and it is under that kind of thing 
that these people are being brought to trial.” 

In May of 1956, as reported in the New 
York Times on May 24, the President re- 
fused to call a conference of southern gover- 
nors to discuss desegregation. Many think- 
ing persons who had urged such a conference 
were appalled by the President’s apparent 
opposition to calling such a conference at 
any time. ; 

At a press conference on August 8, 1956, 
the President was asked whether he thought 
that the Republican Party plan on civil 
Tights “shonid contain a specific endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court decision.” The 
President stated, “I have not given any 
thought of my own as to whether it should 
just state it in that way.” It was subse- 
quently widely stated that the President 
himself was responsible for the dilution of 
the original Republican Party plan endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court decision. 

At a press conference on September 5, 
1956, when asked, “Do you endorse the find- 
ing of the Supreme Court on segregation?” 
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the President answered, “I think it makes 
no difference whether or not I endorse it.” 
At a press conference on October 11, 1956, 
when asked to amplify this statement, the 
President said, I am sworn to uphold it. I 
do not ask myself whether every single phase 
of that Constitution, with all its amend- 
ments, are exactly what I agree with or not.“ 

At press conferences in the epring of 1957, 
the President hedged on support of part III 
of the Civil Rights Bill of 1957 which would 
have permitted the Department of Justice 
to bring suits to enforce the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. And in July of 1957 the 
President personally dealt the death-blow to 
part III when he replied “Well, no” to the 
question “Are you convinced that it would 
be a wise extension of Federal power at this 
stage to permit the Attorney Generai to bring 
suits on his own motion to enforce school 
integration in the South?” 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, on July 17, 1957, the 
President stated at his press conference; “I 
want to say this: I can't imagine any set of 
circumstances that would ever induce me to 
send Federal troops into a Federal court and 
into any area to enforce the orders of a 
Federal court, because I believe that the m- 
monsense of America will never require it. 
Now, there mey be that kind of authority 
resting somewhere, but certainly I am not 
seeking any additional authority of that kind, 
and I would never believe that it would be a 
wise thing to doin this country.” 

Mr. Chairman, this serles of statements by 
the President, coupled with the tragic defeat 
in Congress of part III of the civil-rights 

¿H of 1857, had the inevitable effect of en- 
couraging the hopes of lawless persons at 
Little Rock. In the years that had passed 
since the Supreme Court's decision, the 

resident had not once endorsed and had re- 
peatedly refused to endorse that decision. 
He bad repeatedly washed his hands of the 
problem and indicated that he would not use 
Federal power to enforce the supreme law of 
the land. What is more, neither the Presi- 
dent nor the Congress had taken action by 
word or deed in the face of a multitude of 
nullification laws, interposition resolutions, 
and hostile official actions designed to nullify 
and render ineffective the right of our school 
children to desegregated public education. 

Is it any wonder then that lawless persons 
in Arkansas were emboldened to set them- 
selves against the authority of the Federal 
courts in an attempt to render the integra- 
tion order in Little Rock Ineffective by armed 
Tesistance and mob violence? The President 
had failed to endorse the school decision—he 
had referred to “the question whether the 
Supreme Court is the last word we bave in 
the interpretation of our Constitution,” and 
he had repeatedly said that he would not use 
his office by public endorsement, by confer- 
ence, by legal action, or, if necessary, by 
Federal force, to assure desegrezation. Con- 
gress had refused to enact part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, supporting the Su- 
preme Court's action. It is hardly surprising 
that misguided extremists took courage from 
the President's statements and Congress’ ac- 
tion and sought to prevent the enforcement 
of Court orders. 

And after the President, due in large 
measure to his own inaction and precrastina- 
tion, was finally forced to use Federal troops 
at Little Rock, he continucd to state that 
the Government, under his administration, 
was not seeking in Little Rock to advance in- 
tegration. While he accepted his responsi- 
bility toward the enforcement of Federal 
court orders, the President continued, and 
continues to this day to disclaim any obli- 
gation to enforce the 14th amendment right 
to desegregated schooling or to advance in- 
tegration in any way. 

The time has passed for the firm, strong 
Executive action that could have prevented 
the Little Rock tragedy. But history at Little 
Rock continues to be made, and it ls not yet 
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too late to rectify to some extent the error 
of inaction in the past. I am speaking, of 
course, of the litigation stemming from the 
schoo] board's petition for a postponement of 
integration at Central High School. 

Judge Lemley's decision has placed a legal 
and moral responsibility on the administra- 
tion, through the Justice Department, to 
make the position of the Federal Government 
in this matter completely clear. This re- 
sponsibility has always existed and has, in 
the past, been effectively discharged by the 
Justice Department through amicus curiae 
briefs. In stating the Government's position 
in the school cases before the Supreme Court, 
former Attorney General James P. McGranery 
put the matter of vindication of fundamental 
civil rights in its proper perspective when 
he said: 

“Because of the national importance of the 
constitutional questions presented in these 
cases, the United States considers it ap- 
propriate to submit this brief as amicus 
curiae. 4 + © 


“THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 


“In recent years the Federal Government 
has increasingly recognized its special re- 
sponsiblilty for assuring vindication of the 
fundamental civil rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The President has stated: 
We shall not * * + finally achieve the ideals 
for which this Nation was founded so long 
as any American suffers discrimination as a 
result of his race, or religion, or color, or the 
land of origin of his forefathers. * * * The 
Federal Government hts a clear duty to see 
that constitutional guaranties of individual 
liberties and of equal protection under the 
laws are not denied or abridged anywhere 
in our Union.’ 

“Recognition of the responsibility of the 
Federal Government with regard to civil 
rights is not a matter of partisan contro- 
versy, even though differences of opinion 
may exist as to the need for particular leg- 
islative or executive action. Few Americans 
belleve that Government should pursue a 
laissez-faire policy in the field of civil rights, 
or that it adequately discharges its duty to 
the people so long as it does not Itself in- 
trude on their civil liberties. Instead, there 
is general acceptance of an affirmative Goy- 
ernment obligation to insure respect for 
fundamental human rights.” 

In his brief the Attorney General was no 
more than following the precedent of prin- 
ciple which had earlier been established in 
cases inyolving abridgement of civil rights. 
Of the 23 amicus curiae briefs filed with the 
Court in the covenant cases, 1 was by the 
Attorney General of the United States urging 
that judicial enforcement of covenant re- 
striettons violated the constitutional limita- 
tions on the power of the several States and 
the Federal Government. Nor has the Jus- 
tice Department waited to state its position 
in the Supreme Court. In the Thompson 
Restaurant case, a brief amicus curiae was 
filed throuzh the Solicitor General when the 
case reached the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 

There can be no doubt but that the sub- 
stentive issues involved in the current Little 
Rock case would warrant an enunciation of 
the Government's position under any cir- 
cumstances. It is absolutely mandatory now 
‘that the executive branch backstop the Su- 
preme Court decision and its own position 
in a brief which leaves no question in the 
mind of the Court and in the eyes of the 
world that the lower court decision in this 
case must be reversed. 

Additionally, it seems to me that the re- 
sponsibility has devolved upon the Justice 
Department to give asstirance to Little Rock 
that troops will not in the future be part 
of the Central High School picture. 

In urging that the court of appeals re- 
verse Judge Lemiey's decision, some guaranty 
must be attached that the Federal Governs, 
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ment will accept the duty to insure that 
violence will not occur. I am convinced 
that this can be accomplished by Justice 
Department agents, unarmed and without 
uniform, whose duty it would be to main- 
tain peace without resorting to the alarming 
presence of armed troops. 

It would not be out of order, I believe, 
for this committee to exert its influence to 
urge that such a brief be filed if it appears 
that, without it, the Justice Department 
might not otherwise take this obvious step- 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to leave 
the impression in the Nation that the Con- 
gress and the President do not support the 
constitutiona] right of our children to de- 
segregated public schooling. We urgently, re- 
quire legislation, such as the pending bill, 
recognizing the full moral responsibility of 
the Congress and the Executive to endorse, 
promote, and assure orderly desegregation 
with all deliberate speed in every community 
in the Nation. 

New laws are continually being enacted 
to make integration difficult or impossible. 
In Virginia, public schools may be closed 
next fall to avoid integration In a deliberate 
attempt to fiout the law. This bill would 
have the enormous significance of stating 
the responsibility of the Federal Government 
for leadership in the area of school deseg- 
regation, and of Congress’ declaration of its 
intention that the right of equal protec- 
tion of the law guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion against deprivation by reason of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and af- 
firmed by the antisegregation decisions of 
the Supreme Court, shall be protected by all 
due and reasonable means. 

This statement of policy, and the imple- 
mentation of that policy, particularly 85 
provided in title III of the bill, which would 
provide funds to local communities which 
seek to comply with the Supreme Court de- 
cision, but which are faced with discontin- 
uance of State funds, could, of course, have 
specific application in Virginia. This is % 
crucial point. If Virginia should succeed 
in bypassing the Court's order, the absenc® 
of this legislation will mean the certain at- 
tempt of other Southern States to emulate 
Virginia's action. In that even, far more 
than the constitutional rights of Negro pub- 
lic-school students will be lost. The Judicial 
branch of the Government and law itself will 
be reduced to hollow structures without 
meaning. 

Within the last year, there have been more 
than 60 unsolved bombings in the South 
against those who espouse the constitutional 
rights of our colored citizens. Every kind 
of public and private pressure and coercio® 
is employed against the friends of integrs- 
tion. Businessmen are forced out of busi- 
ness; clergymen are divested of their con- 
gregations; public employees are summarily 
dismissed or ruthlessly investigated for dar- 
ing to speak or even think desegregation. 

At a time when this Nation most needs 
friends abroad and solidarity at home in the 
world struggle between totalitarian commu- 
nism and democracy, we are drifting toward 
more chaos and crisis without Presidential 
leadership or congressional guidance. 
permit continuing denial to millions © 
schoolchildren of their constitutional rights: 
we watch and wait while countless innocen 
participants and bystanders are caught in 
the hostility, the hatred, and the violenc® 
of a Little Rock, Ark., or a Montgomery, Al 

Indeed, almost a year after Little 
we have not as yet found a solution eve? 
there, Mr. Chairman. Far from it. The 
school year at Little Rock was marred bY 
the presence of troops outside and by vio- 
lence against the Negro schoolchildren in- 
side Central High School. In my opiniom, | 
the President can keep order at Little 
this fall without troops, The President has 
ample power through the FBI and 
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Police officials of the Federal Government 
to assure Central High School against vio- 
lence by lawless persons. 

And, as concerns the difficulties inside the 
School, these are largely due to the attitude 
of die-hard school officials. In this con- 
nection I would like to have inserted at this 
Point the article in the June 1958 issue of 
the Progressive by Dr. Colbert S. Cartwright 

lof Little Rock, entitled “Failure in Little 
Rock.” The article shows that the problem 
inside Central High School is created not by 
Schoolchildren, but by school officials. 

Mr. Chairman, the schoolchildren in 
Arkansas are not opposed to integration. 
The high school in Fayetteville, Ark, has been 
integrated without disturbance for 8 years— 
indeed, the student body voted not to play 
football with any school which objected to 
Playing against Negro members of the 
Fayetteville team. The coeducational high 
School in Hoxie had been integrated without 
disturbance for more than 2 years. With 
but a few exceptions, even in Little Rock’s 
Central High School, the Negro children were 
at first received with hospitality and friend- 
ship by their fellow students. 

What Dr. Cartwright's article makes clear 
13 that Little Rock school officials have failed 
effectually to urge the student body to accept 
integration in good faith, and that they 
have taken no measures against unruly chij- 
dren who have committed disturbances and 
attacks upon Negro students. It may be 
that ultimately Central High School will 
have to be placed under court trusteeship or 
that schoo! officials will have to be proceeded 
against in court to assure peace and order 

de the school. 

At any rate, Mr. Chairman, peaceful ac- 
Ceptance and achievement of desegregation 
and the end to hostility and violence at 
Little Rock and throughout the Nation can- 
not come until the President of the United 
States and the Congress assume their re- 
Sponsibility to enforce the constitutional 
right to desegregated public schooling. The 
Pending civil-rights legislation provides the 
Only certain way out of our present tragic 

e. It provides for recognition of the 
Moral and constitutional truth that segre- 
Sated education is unequal; provides tech- 
nical assistance, including financial assist- 
ance, to communities for the purpose of 
enabling them more efficiently to accomplish 
desegregutlon; provides for planned desegre- 
Ration under the guidance of the executive 
branch: and finally, it gives the Federal Goy- 
ernment authority to institute suits to assure 
Planned and orderly compliance with the 
Constitution in communities where private 
Persons are unable to vindicate the constitu- 
tional right to desegregated schooling and to 
guarantee the equal protection of the laws 
im all fields. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge your committee to 
report favorably on the pending civil-rights 
b The price of our inaction can only be 
Continuing deprivation of the cherished con- 
Stitutional rights of millions of American 
Schoolchildren, continuing tragic ‘acts of 
penance and lawlessness, and immeasurable 
th balrment ot the prestige and standing ot 

his country before the peoples of the world. 


Egypt's Russian Ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 
i Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
am extending my remarks to include 
an illuminating article from the Chicago 
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Sentinel by Milton Friedman of the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency, as follows; 
(By Milton Friedman) 

WasHincton.—To what extent did Israel- 
Arab tension facilitate Soviet penetration of 
the Arab States? The State Department, in 
a newly published analysis, does not seem 
able to make up its mind. 

A primary conclusion of the report is that 
“the extensive Soviet-bloc economic ties 
with Egypt, and later Syria, can be related 
directly to the Arab-Israel dispute and to 
bloc provision of arms.” 

The report attributes growing Syrian ties 
with the Soviet Union to “Syria's appre- 
hensiveness concerning Israel! its be- 
lief that the West has promoted and pro- 
tected Israel * * the Anglo-French-Israeli 
invasion of Suez.“ 

But a study of the report itself shows that 
internal Egyptian economic difficulties were 
far more important than the Israeli issue in 
emergence of Egyptian-Soviet trade rela- 
tions. The details tend to contradict the 
Department's suggestion that Soviet eco- 
nomic penetration of Egypt can be directly 
related to Israel. ` 

Instead of supporting its intimation that 
Israel was somehow to blame, the report 
actually furnishes facts to debunk that con- 
clusion. 

COTTON MARKET 

It states: “The Soviet bloc economic of- 
fensive took more definite shape * as a 
consequence of Egypt’s difficulty in market- 
ing» its cotton in the West and as an out- 
growth of Egypt's desire for arms. The 


Egyptian economy depends heavily upon 


exports of cotton as its source of foreign ex- 
change, and the poor marketing prospects 
in 1955 threatened to precipitate a serious 
deficit in Egypt's current international 
transactions, Soviet bloc countries seized up- 
on this situation * * * by offering to pur- 
chase much larger quantities of cotton 
* * + led to the conclusion of the large 
Soviet-Egyptian arms deal of September, 
1955.” 

“In its international economic relations, 
Egypt presumably sought to reduce its de- 
pendence upon the West by expanding its 
dealings with the (Soylet) bloc,” the report 
said. 

“Whereas Egypt's need to market its cot- 
ton plus its desire for arms helped to pro- 
duce a climate generally favorable to the 
Soviet economic offensive, political motiva- 
tions growing out of President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser's positive neutralism' also constituted 
a contributory factor.“ Thus, by the State 


Department's own analysis, the Israeli situa-, 


tion was only a negligible factor and cer- 
tainly not the main cause of Soviet success 
in Egypt. $ 

Nasser was clearly serving his own ends. 
He cleverly sought to place all blame on 
Israel. 

Yet, apparent in the very report that ex- 
poses Nasser's real motives, was evidence of 
his propaganda against Israel. This line 
blames Israel for Soviet penetration and all 
other Western troubles under the Middle 
Eastern sun. 

Israel Embassy Minister Yaacov Herzog 
recently commented on the relationship of 
the Israel-Arab dispute to the origins of the 
cold war in the Middle East. He listed the 
three events that did most to introduce the 
larger world tensions into the region.. They 
were the evacuation of the Suez Canal zone 
in 1954, the Baghdad Pact formation in Feb- 
ruary 1955, and the 1955 Egyptian-Soviet 
arms deal. : 

MILITARY SUPPORT 

One thing is clear from the new State De- 
partment report. It is the alarming extent 
of Communist bloc military support of the 
United Arab Republic. The report reveals 
that during the last 6 months of 1957 more 
than 450 Soviet bloc military specialists went 
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to Egypt for the purpose of training military 
personnel. They also supervised construc- 
tion of air bases and other military installa- 
tions. 

More than 100 Communist technical ex- 
perts have been assigned to the Egyptian Air 
Force as instructors. During the calendar 
year 1957 Egypt sent as many as 500 trainees 
to Soviet bloc military camps. Many went 
to the Soviet Union Itself. A large percent- 
age were assigned to fight training in jet 
fighters and bombers. 

Egyptian indebtedness to the Soviet bloc 
for arms was put at a minimum of $250 mil- 
lion. The total Syrian arms purchase were 
reported as about $100 million. These fig- 
ures reveal that the United Arab Republic 
has gotten at least $350 million in arms of all 
categories from Soviet sources. This is much 
higher than previous State Department esti- 
mates. 

Although the State Department apparently 
cannot decide on the cause for Soviet pene- 
tration of the U. A. R., the Department does 
make a terrifying report on the massive in- 
roads already accomplished. 


Address by Afonso Martinelli, Member of 
the Swine Production Team From Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 8 the members of the Tennes- 
see House delegation were joint hosts 
with Mr. James Nance, president of the 
National Swine Association, at a lunch- 
eon in the Speaker's dining room, honor- 
ing 14 members of a delegation from 
Brazil, wo were concluding a 2-month 
tour of the United States in the interest 
of agriculture. In order that the Mem- 
bers of the House may understand the 
purpose and objectives of this study by 
these representatives and well-informed 
visitors from Brazil, I should like to state 
that Brazil has an area of 4 million 
square miles, and is approximately 2,700 
miles from north to south or from east to 
west at the extremities. The Amazon 
Basin in the northern region lies on and 
south of the Equator and is sparsely set- 
tled. Also sparsely settled is the north- 
east “coatinga region,” about half forest 
and half desert expanse of uplands. 
The mountains and plateaus of the cen- 
tral and southern areas are richer, more 
densely populated, and merge into a nar- 
row, fertile coastal plain near the Atlan- 
tic. Ninety percent of the Nation's pop- 
ulation—41,400,000—live in the southern 
third of the country. 

Most of the country's hogs and other 
livestock are produced in the southern 
area, Recent statistics enumerate the 
head of livestock, as follows: Cattle, 
53,512,780; swine, 27,800,000; sheep, 14,- 
250,950; goats, 8,525,680; horses, 6,994,- 
120; and mules, 4,673,500. Grain 
production indicates an approximate an- 
nual yield of corn, 6,023,500 metric tons; 
3,217,700 tons of rice; 17,900 tons of rye; 
532,400 tons of wheat, and 15,200 tons of 
barley. 

Pork production in Brazil is many 
years behind the present methods and, 
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techniques used in the United States. 
This group of participants come from the 
four southern states of Brazil; many are 
large-scale swine producers, others are 
in packing, processing, research work, 
breeding technicians, development work, 
or related business. 

The purpose of this program is to pro- 
vide observation and experiences in all 
phases of swine production, processing 
and marketing in the United States. 
Specific objectives include: First, to ob- 
serve production methods and techniques 
on swine farms; second, to observe mar- 
keting procedures and market news serv- 
ice; third, to observe commercial feed 
lots, garbage feeding, et cetera; fourth, 
to confer with extension specialists to 
gain an understanding of how infor- 
mation is given to farmers; fifth, to gain 
an understanding of the work of land- 
grant colleges in research, teaching, and 
extension; and, sixth, to learn about 
nutrition, breeding, registry associations, 
and so forth. 

As the senior Democrat from Tennes- 
see, my colleagues permitted me to act as 
master of ceremonies. We were honored 
by the presence of the Honorable John 
McCormack, majority leader; the Honor- 
able Harold Cooley, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture; Repre- 


sentative E. C. Gathings, of Arkansas, 


and Zeake Johnson, House Sergeant at 
Arms. Also present were Morris Cun- 
ningham, Washington representative of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, and 
Milton Britten, Washington representa- 
tive of the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 
Both Mr. McCormack and Mr. COOLEY 
spoke briefiy, although eloquently and 
well, about the importance of an under- 
standing between our two countries. 
They expressed the hope that this visit 
to the United States had brought the 
delegation much information and had 
given an opportunity for a good picture 

of our country with its agriculture and 
its progress and its determination to live- 
at peace with the rest of the world. 

The following citizens of Brazil com- 
prised the delegation: Lauro Fortes 
Bustamante, Ruy Souza Paixao Cortes, 
Leandro Lampert, Fridolino Stapen- 
horst, Rosalvo Scherer, Werner Lautert, 
Osvin Anselmo Lermen, Nestor Domingos 
Rizzo, Afonso Martinelli, Luiz Paulin 
Neto, Julio Fuganti, Romano Ancelmo 
Fontana, Armin Weege, and Reynaldo 
Afonso Augustin. 

It was of great interest to all of us to 
learn that Mr. Louis M. Smith, Jr., tech- 
nical leader representing the United 
States Department of Agriculture, had 
cooperated excellently with the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration in 
both the itinerary and the program. 
Mr. Cid Patricio and Miss Sophia Keeler 
acted as interpreters. The Department 
of International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration had provided a mobile speaker 
system. By this each of the visitors had 
an earphone and as quickly as English 
was spoken it was translated into Portu- 
guese and when Portuguese was spoken, 
Miss Keeler translated the language into 
English. This was done simultaneously 
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Martinelli, member of the swine produc- 
tion team from Brazil, made a splendid 
response and I am permitted, under 
leave to extend my remarks, to include 
his short address which follows: 
Honorable Congressinen, gentleman of the 
prsess, gentlemen, speaking for the Brazilian 
group here present, I would first like to give 
special thanks to Mr, James Nance, at once 
a gentleman and a businessman, for the 
privilege of being here in the Capitol as we 
fully realize what historical decisions have 
been taken here. We know what important 
work you have on hand and we are grateful 
for your taking time to be with us today; 
therefore, I shall be brief and simply make a 


few comments on what we saw and what 


impressed us in your great country, 

When one thinks of a country, one thinks 
of its land and of its men. We saw during 
the many miles that we traveled over this 
land that God has truly blessed this country. 
It is truly a privileged nation, and the men 
of this Nation completed God's work by de- 
veloping the most efficient agricultural sys- 
tem in the world. 

During our trip, we saw how much Ameri- 
can agriculture is based on her universities. 
Universities from which every year, thou- 
sands of men go out to work in agriculture 
(the practical phase as well as in research 
and extension) and we were able to see what 
these men do to develop to the fullest the 
productivity and the potential of the United 
States. We saw how your predecessors in 
the Congress of the United States, with great 
foresight, passed the law establishing the 
land-grant colleges; and we have seen the 


work that you gentlemen, the present Mem- 


bers of the Congress, have done and are 
planning for the agricultural prosperity of 
this Nation, 

As for the work of the United States In 
assisting the less fortunate countries of the 
world, we would like to state that we feel 
that this is not a more expenditure but is a 
sound investment of capital; because, not 
only are you improving international rela- 
tions but you are also increasing the buying 
power of these countries; and we all know 
that a poor customer is not a good customer. 
Therefore, we sincerely hope that you will 
continue your policy of assistance to other 
nations, 

We should like to thank Mr. Nance for his 
hospitality, and we would also like to thank 
the Honorable Frank G. Clement, Governor 
of the State of Tennessee, for having made 
us honorary citizens of his State. In con- 
clusion, I should like to say that we will 
always remember the State of Tennessee and 
the other fine States which we visited with 
sincere gratitude and lasting friendship. 


Address by Alexander Purdon Before the 
Kiwanis Club of Savannah, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
an address by Alexander Purdon, execu- 
tive director of the Committee of Ameri- 
can Steamship Lines, before the Ki- 
wanis Club of Savannah, Ga.: , 

It is only a month or so since I visited 


as the speaker proceeded. In that way- savannah for the first time. I'm glad to 


there was no lapse in the translation 
which provided continuity. Mr, Afonso 


be back because I liked what I saw and 1 


especially liked the friendly people I met, 
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You know I've learned to fudge a city 
by its people even more than by its stores 
and factories, and the people I met on my 
first visit such as Irving Metz and Bill Mc- 
Gowan gave me a warm welcome and 4 
friendly feeling for your city. But even 
more behind their gracious Southern hospi- 
tality I got a feeling of justified enthusiasm 
for your city’s progress and prospects as & 
gateway to the world for the Southeastern 
States. 

This area is doing very well in that reepect 
for in the last decade your foreign trade has 
tripled and your waterborne commerce has 
increased at twice the rate for the rest of 
the Nation. 

Of course, even before I came for the 
first time I had been brain washed about 
Savannah by your distinguished Representa- 
tive Prince Preston, I know that he repre- 
sents you ably in the Congress. You may 
not fully realize that while he will always 
be Prince Preston, of Georgia, he has also 
attained national stature and is known and 
respected far and wide. Incidentaily, he 
could make a crackerjack speech on the mat- 
ters I will discuss here today. 

Ships of all kinds—1,500 of them a year, 
move from the ocean waters gently up the 
broad deep Savannah to dock here and load 
and unload some 4 million tons of cargo. 

Included in that parade I'm proud to say 

are those flying the flags of American Export 
Lines, American President Lines, 
Lines, Grace Line, Lykes Brothers Steamship 
Co., Moore-McCormack Lines, and United 
States Lines—all member companies of the 
Committee of American Steamship Lines, 
which I represent. - 

The name Savannah was celebrated 
throughout the Nation and far beyond its 
borders, last May 22. I read the accounts in 
Japan. 

It was then that Mrs. Nixon, waved a ra- 
dioactive wand that set in motion the keel- 
laying of the nuclear-powered Savannah in 
Camden, N. J. This inaugurated a new ern 
for the American merchant marine an 
showed the world that the United States can 
harness the atom for peaceful—and useful— 
purposes. As an event it was a chamber of 
commerce dream. An atom-powered bill- 
board advertising Savannah round-the- 
world. 

You know Savannah has a way of playing 
a joke on me, as well as other visitors. 

You arrive here and see the old harbor 
light on the bluff above the Savannah River: 
travel peaceful streets, lined with venerable 
houses and beautiful cid churches, delight 
in live oaks hung heavy with Spanish moss, 
cedars, palms, and magnolias, “The Old 
South, steeped in tradition,“ you say © 
yourself. 

Then, overcoming its heavy-scented 
charm, you realize the joke's on you. 

For Savannah is a happy blend of mellow 
and modern—with the accent on the latter- 
Recently, the Committee of American Steam- 
ship Lines completed an extensive study on 
the import-export trade on Georgia and the 
rest of the Southeastern States. 

For sour convenſence—and to spare you 
a sermon of statistics—our committee's re“ 
search findings are summarized in the leaf 
lets on your table, 

But let me give a few highlights: a 

During 1956 American-flag ships an 6 
others engaged in foreign trade made Abou 
11,000 cells in Georgia, Virginia, and th 
Carolinas. They brought in or carried ou 
cargoes valued at $1.6 billion, or three times 
the figure in 1949. or 

The Nation's total waterborne imports fi x 
1956 were worth nearly $9.9 billion, or jus 
double those of 1949. But, imports in 
South Atlantic ports increased to nest! 
$381 million in 1956, or nearly 514 times th 
1949 figure. A 

Over the same. period, exports worth 
nearly $1.2 billion from South Atlantic 
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Were over 21% times the 1949 level. That 
represented about an eighth of the total 
Value of all United States waterborne exports. 

Though you live traditionally in an agri- 
Cultural area, the output value of your 
factories and plants skyrocketed from $44 
Billion in 1939 to $24.4 billion in 1956. 

es do not reflect certain changes. 
Textiles no longer mean merely cotton, but 
Now include the production of nylon, Orion, 
n, and Creslan. Hundreds of new plants 
for production of alrcraft, missiles, electron- 
and industrial chemicals were either in 
Operation or under construction last year. 
Georgia leads that field with 139. 

Your city's proximity to extensive pine 
forests has made this area a world leader in 
Paper manufacturing. 

Here in Savannah is the world’s largest 
Pulp and paper mill—Union Bag & Paper 

Jobs there for 5,500 persons add up 

& $22 million annual payroll. 

Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia pro- 
duce about 18 percent of United States 
Woodpulp production of 22 million tons. 
Much of the 161,000 tons shipped from 

in this three-State area moves through 
Savannah. Wages in this industry totaled 
2 million in 1956. So great is our coun- 
's demand for paper of all kinds that our 

&tion had to import, in 1956, 77.5 percent 
Pils newsprint and 14 percent of its wood- 

p. 
Our research also shows that forest prod- 
cts are in reality the leading farm income 
ucers, dethroning King Cotton and out- 
Tanking livestock as well. 
I'm sure that Savannah businessmen are 
nly conscious of the contribution of for- 
eign trade to steady employment and profita- 
able operations. For instance, Georgia, the 
der in naval stores’ production since Rev- 
Autlonary War days, can claim $27 million 
Worth of its exports originating in her for- 
88 With export through Savannah of 
short tons in 1956, naval stores pro- 
vided more outbound cargo than any other 
Commodity except scrap tron. 
goag your Georgia brethren far inland 

Ow the value of foreign trade, Take 

Marietta’s Lockheed plant which got its 
foreign contract last year—a Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force order for 12 C-130 Hercules 


Propjet scheduled for delivery 
ater this year, They will cost in excess of 
835 million. 


It doesn’t stop there. During a 3-year 
Period Lockheed was doing business with 
ton United States firms—$45 million of 

at going to Georgia companies—and a $77 

lon total with all Southeastern States. 
Incidentally, the building of ships or, planes 
Would be seriously curtailed without steam- 
chips to carry large import quantities of 
hrome and manganese, so import to steel 
uction. 
In Peaking of imports, the United States 

Ports 100 percent of its tea from Ceylon, 
hes and Indonesia. This means a lot to 
000 Tetley tea plant which turns out 1,500,- 

tea bags a day in addition to bulk pack- 
Sees. Sugar for that tea from Savannah 
par Refining Corp. (Dixie crystals) has 
8h Sweetening Southern tables since 1917. 
lps bring the sugar from Puerto Rico, 
ten and Florida, with more than 3 million 
nds melted down daily. 
Mare of Sayannah's imports will be dou- 
in a short time when a new plant is 
pened next year by the Bestwall G 

to produce gypsum board, lath and 
300 ET Ag ore requirements will be 
000 tons a year," according to a company 
*Pokesman. 

American-flag vessels and their foreign 
dounterpurts dock at your port with Chilean 


ritrates, rock, titanium oxide ore, 
W rubber. They take away lumber, naval 


Da, es, machinery, chemicals, fertilizer, and 

Pa bags, They carry everything from 

vues to buses and elephants. They bring 
and wealth to Savannah, 
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Your lucrative growth can well point up 
to the rest of the Nation the importance of- 
world trade among free nations. How vital 
our merchant marine Is as a carrier of these 
in-and-out, two-way cargoes. 

The American-flag merchant fleet has 
never been so important as it is today. 

President Eisenhower, in a speech last 
month, said about world trade: 

“America is the greatest producer in the 
world, We are also the world’s greatest mar- 
ket. The Soviets threaten us dangerously in 
this area. I remind you of Mr. Khrushchey's 
recent remark: < 

We declare war upon you In the peaceful 
field of trade.“ 

The CASL member companies feel that 
they will help offset the Kremlin's declara- 
tion by providing their own offensive thrust 
in this war with fast, new ships. 

I refer to our far-reaching vessel replace- 
ment program. In the next 10 to 15 years, 
the CASL Lines, operating under Government 
contract, will embark on the country's great- 
est peacetime shipbuilding program to re- 
Place some 300 ships. 

Shipyards and thousands of supplying in- 
dustries across the Nation already are begin- 
ning to fec} the impact of this $3-billion 
effort. 

Today, 4 great new ships—Grace Line's 
Santa Paula and Santa Rosa and Moore- 
Mecormack's Argentina and Brasil—repre- 
senting an investment of more than $100 
million, are nearing completion. The Santa 
Rosa will make her maiden voyage late this 
month. Keels for another 18 ships are sched- 
uled to be laid before year’s end. To date, 
contracts have been signed by N companies 
for a total of 277 ships to be bullt within 
the next 10 to 15 years at a cost of $2,- 
936,000,000 on new cargo and passenger 
vessels. h; 

Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific coast shipyards 
are sharing in the shipbuilding program. 

Industries in all 48 States will get order 
thousands of them—for machinery, steel, 
electrical equipment, and other items, Ship- 
yards will pay more than half the $3-billion 
expenditure to employees. Most of the bai- 
ance will go to suppliers and manufacturers 
and, in turn, to their employees. Profes- 
sional men, too, will feel the impact. 

As you may know, most ships operated by 
American-flag lines in foreign trade were 
built in World War II. They are gradually 
approaching the 20-year age limit set by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and will even- 
tually have to be replaced. 

The act provides for operating differential 
payments from the Government to the lines 
to make up the difference between high 
American costs of ship operation and low 
foreign costs. 

(Our standard of living is the highest in 
the world and newspaper financial columns 
are reporting frequently that our cost of liv- 
ing is now at an all-time high.) 

Eighty-five percent of operating-differen- 
tial costs come back to the Government in 
taxes paid by shipping companies and their 
employees. Also, when earnings permit, the 
differential payment must be repaid to the 
Goyernment up to the total amount rë- 
ceived, This is the only Government pro- 
gram of its kind under which Uncle Sam 
can get his money back while still reaping 
investment benefits. I'd like to add that 
quite a large chunk of that money has been_ 
returned to him in recent years. z 

Construction-differential payments are 
made directly to shipyards representing the 
difference between building a specific ves- 
sel here and abroad. 

These 300 new ships, moreover, Will bè sup- 
plied with American materials, built by 
American labor in American shipyards, 
owned by Americans and manned by Ameri- 
cans—to offer American businessmen who 
ship goods overseas the most up-to-date 
fleet in the world. 


\ 
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(I would like to Interject here that, unlike 
many foreign-flag ships, sometimes owned 
by one company, registered in a second, and 
operating from a third with a polyglot crew 
of varied nationalities, American-flag ships 
and particularly those operating under 
Government contract—have a real stake in 
the Nation's welfare. They serve our for- 
eign trade exclusively on 33 essential world 
trade routes. They are not mercenaries. 
ae are a part of our national commercial 

(- 

(it is a miserable admission, as editori- 
alized by one of your Savannah newspapers, 
that our American merchant marine car- 
ries but 21 percent of our inbound-outbound 
cargoes.) 

Incidentally, worth mentioning here are 
two important points about our seamen and 
shipyard workers. 

Few people yet realize that, whereas their 
merchant marine may provide seagoing em- 
ployment for only 64,200 men in times like 
the present, at least 1 out of every 10 work- 
ers ashore depends for his livellhood upon 
the Nation's export-import trade. 

An American shipyard employee is paid 
eight times more than his counterpart in 
Japan, one of our CASL studies shows, In 
America, shipworkers are paid about $2.50 
an hour compared with 30 cents in Japan. 

Japan builds ships cheaper than in any 
other country with West Germany close be- 
hind and it is interesting to speculate that 
only a few years ago we defeated both coun- 
tries. Three weeks ago, I saw a shipyard 
in Germany that we hit with 1,800 bombs. 
It is a modern yard today—rebuilt with 
American aid. 

Our country's present recession has done 
about everything from curtailing marriages 
and births (romance and tough times rarely 
go hand in hand) to plaguing the automo- 
bile industry with a large overhanging sup- 
ply of unsold new cars. But the contract 
lines with their long-range ship-bullding 
program are complying with President Eisen- 
hower’s wishes when he recently recom- 
mended this recession remedy: 

“The economic recovery and growth we 
bring about must take the form, not of 
higher costs and prices, but of more produc- 
tion and more jobs.” 

And, quoting a New York Times editorial 
on recession and reciprocal trade: 

“The very fact of this temporary setback 
heightens our need to trade abroad as vigor- 
ously as we can. To the extent that we deny 
our friends dollars by declining to buy their 
goods, to that extent they will lack dollars 
with which to buy ours. Nothing could be 
more likely to extend and deepen recession- 
ary forces. This we will want to avoid.” 

It went on to say: “The matter of our 
growing reliance on foreign materials is ob- 
vious. A recent study showed that by 1975 
we will be dependent on foreign sources for 
25 percent to 100 percent of our supplies of 
26 materials of top importance to our indus- 

That means we must keep the trade 
channels open.” 

This could amount to a life-and-death | 
struggle for the free world’s economic sur- 
vival. r 

As the President has emphasized: “The 
Soviet Union is engaged in an intensive 
effort, through combined programs of trade 
and aid, to divide the countries of the free 
world, to detach them one by one, and to 
swing them into the orbit of Communist 
influence.” 

The exports of the Communist bloc to the 
free world amounted to $3.1 billion last year. 
This seems a trifling amount compared to 
the $19.5 billion exported by the United 
States in 1957. But the Communist export 
volume increased 70 percent in 4 years. 
There is no reason to think the Communists, 
with their controlled economy, regimented 
workers, and forced investment, could not 
double or triple this rate in no time. 
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Communist aid and trade are always a 
prelude to political domination—and could 
bring about a disastrous change in the 
world’s economic balance. 

Although vaguely worded, the communi- 
que on the 12-nation Communist economic 
meeting the other day in Moscow strongly 
suggest that the Soviet Union and Red 
China, together with their satellites in Eu- 
rope and Asia, are getting ready to embark 
on trade-and-aid programs aimed at making 
life as difficult as possible for the free 
world—particularly the United States. 

Allen Dulles, Director of our Central In- 
telligence Agency, has described the Krem- 
lin’s economic progress as the most serious 
challenge ever faced by the United States in 
time of peace—a challenge making it most 
probable that the fateful battles of the cold 
war will, in the foreseeable future, be fought 
in the economic and subversive arenas, 

Parenthetically, I would like to say that 
the American-fiag ships sailing from your 
great port of Savannah, loaded down with 
American goods for other countries, are like 
shutties weaving bonds of understanding and 
reliance among nations and leaving in their 
wakes a feeling of friendship and good will. 

Strangely, our missile and nuclear age has 
actually triggered a need for increasing de- 
pendence on the seas. Our Nation's military 
and economic strength go hand in hand. 
Ships will go right on carrying our interna- 
tional commerce. This is not the anguished 
wall of sea-minded sentimentalists who feel 
there will alwa be ships. This is the 
thinking of mili experts. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has stated it graphically. 
He declared that in case of surprise and 
devastating nuclear attack that might knock 
out land transportation, the merchant ma- 
tine’s availability to ply the great highway 
of the seas with strategic materials and 
foodstuffs might well be the one source of 
free world strength to pluck victory from 
chaos, 

Speaking of the high seas, there have been 
some interesting new maritime technical 
developments. 

The original Savannah could carry enough 
fuel to use her engines for about 90 hours. 
The atomic-powered Savannah can steam 3 
years without refueling. 

Additional nuclear news concerns a 615- 
foot prototype tanker launched April 11, 
which may be finished as an atomic-powered 
vessel. The U. S. S. Skipjack, the Nation's 
sixth and speediest atomic-powered sub- 
marine was launched May 26 in Groton, Conn, 
It is believed capable of traveling underwater 
at a 50-mile-an-hour speed, outdistancing 
the fastest destroyer. 

Other developments for our merchant ma- 
rine include turbines with higher pressures 
stabilizing fins that stop rock and roll in 
passenger ships, and high speed winches and 
containerized ships, carrying everything 
from wine to orange juice to perfume. 

In this age of sputniks and space scien- 
tists the down-to-earth fact is that one of 
today’s ships can excell 100 super aircraft 
in freight carriage. 

A recent study disclosed that to move 
10,000 tons a distance of 8.000 miles—by air— 
would require 100 fast aircraft a total of 24 
days. Each aircraft would make 4 trips 
each consuming 4 tankerloads of fuel, and 
requiring the services of 4 tankers to deliver 
their fuel. : 

By contrast, 1 Mariner-type cargo ship can 
carry the same tonnage over the same dis- 
tance in 1 trip in only 22 days. 

Our American-flag ships are constantly on 
the lookout for new global markets and ad- 
ditional outlets for your goods. 


Just recently, my committee completed an 
exhaustive trade promotion survey which 
brought out that our 14-member companies 
made over a million personal visits and tele- 
phone contacts last year In efforts to increuse 
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United States foreign trade. They spent 
nearly $1444 million promoting trade be- 
tween this Nation and the 423 foreign ports 
they serve in 102 countries. 

Our merchant marine is your lifeline to 
world markets, as ships continue to carry 99 
percent of all overseas’ cargoes. 

Your future growth and prosperity, will 
be measured by your progress in developing 
the pert of Savannah. American-flag ships 
will contribute to that development. Thank 
you for letting me tell you about them. 


Congress Should Act on Legislation To 
Give Congressional Committees Access 
to Federal Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the aura 
of misunderstanding and confusion 
which surrounds the hearings of the 
Legislative Oversight Committee under- 
scores the importance of speedy congres- 
sional action on a bill to allow 
congressional committees to invoke the 
aid of the Federal courts. in obtaining 
pertinent testimony. 

Mr. Goldfine’s refusal to answer ques- 
tions on the ground they are not rele- 
vant to the committee's investigation 
May or may not be justified. The fact 
remains that with a possible contempt 
citation hanging over his head, he is sub- 
ject to public suspicion and opprobrium 
which may or may not be warranted, 
The fact remains he may or may not be 
withholding information which is per- 
tinent and vital to the success of the sub- 
committee's investigations. 

Unfortunately, as the rules now stand, 
both Mr, Goldfine and the committee 
have their hands effectively tied. The 
procedure now available for compelling 
testimony is notoriously cumbersome and 
ineffective. It serves neither the inter- 
ests of the witness nor the committee. 
In addition, the Supreme Court’s Wat- 
kins decision has clamped an unnecessar- 
ily tight pertinency rule on congres- 
sional committees, thus further ham- 
pering their work. 

Under the present rules, if a witness 
refuses to appear or testify, the sub- 
committee must first report the matter 
to the full committee and the full com- 
mittee must report the matter to the 
House, which must then resolve to cite 
the witness for contempt. After that the 
Speaker must refer the matter to a 
United States Attorney, who in turn 
must present the case toa Federal grand 
jury. If an indictment is returned, a 
full-scale trial must follow. Finally. 
months later—sometimes a year or more 
later—there may be a conviction and 
punishment. Meanwhile, more often 
than not, the original investigation has 
long since been closed without having 
obtained the desired testimony or evi- 
dence, 

The bill I have proposed offers an im- 
mediate and equitable solution. It au- 
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thorizes either House of Congress, or 
any of its committees or subcommittees, 
to invoke the aid of a United States dis- 
trict court to require the attendance an! 
testimony of a witness. For example 
had this bill been in effect last week, the 
Harris committee, upon Mr. Goldfine 4 
refusal to testify, could have require 
him to appear that every day in the dis- 
trict court to adjudicate the issue of th 
relevancy of the disputed questions. 
Upon proper application by a united 
States attorney, the court could there- 
upon have passed on the propriety of the 
interrogation, and if it deemed it. rele- 
vant to the investigation, it could then 
have ordered Mr. Goldfine to respond. 
At that point, of course, he would have 
been subject to the jurisdiction of thë 
court and any refusal to testify cou 
forthwith have been punished as a con- 
tempt of court. 3 
On the other hand, if Mr. Goldfine ua 
justified in refusing to answer, all doub 
on that score could have been s 
resolved by an impartial court learned 
the law. It would be up to the court, un- 
fettered by political or personal interest> 
not the committee, to pass on the rele- 
vancy of the question. The effect in 
situation would be to restrain the inves” 
tigating committee from prying 
matters which are not within the scope 
of its authorized investigation. Thus 
bill's enactment would represent a tre- 
mendous step forward in safeguarding 
the rights and personal dignity of wit 
nesses. + 
Enactment of H. R. 259 would consti 
tute the most constructive step that 
could be taken by Congress toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of its investiet 
tory practices. Obviously, it coul 
smooth the already rough path of thé 
Harris committee. The McClellan com 
mittee might also employ it efrectivelY 
in its war against organized crime. 
Although this measure unanimous? 
passed this body in the 84th and 85 A 
Congresses, and has the backing of tP 
American Bar Association, the America“ 
Civil Liberties Union and other OU it 
standing and informed organizations. 
has gošten bogged down in this Congress, 
Having been objected to on the 8 
rule 


Calendar, it now rests in the Rules 
mittee, which last year denied a 
on it. 

I am extremely hopeful the probleme 
spotlighted by the Legislative Oversif 
Committee in getting information from 
Mr. Goldfine will spur the Rules Con 
mittee to action. I am consulting wi 
various members of that committer: 
urging them to reconsider a rule 35 
H. R. 259. I am confident if it gets 
the floor, it will pass overwhelmingly- h 

Mr. Speaker, our legislative brane 
cannot pass proper laws without asce n 
taining the need for them throu’. 
proper investigation. But the pr re 
procedures for compelling testimony 1685 
unwieldy and unfair to all concern or 
The recalcitrant witness who may de- 
may not be justified in his silence nts 
serves a quick adjudication of his rig 
or lack of them. The committee W 3; 
questions or jurisdiction is challen®' 
likewise needs definite and 8 
answers, 
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I hope Congress will respond to the 
enge most recently exposed by the 
Goldfine episodes and enact H. R, 259 
before the end of this session. It would 
permit a fair and speedy unsnarling of 
she Goldfine-Harris committee snafu. 
t Would place in the hands of Congress 
tools with which to conduct fair, 
productive and speedy investigations 
ding to sound and needed legislation. 


Defense Collaboration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


tee? FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
Whi RD, I include the following article 
of eh appeared in the New York Times 
Friday, July 11, 1958, written by Mr. 
R W. Baldwin: 
ee OF INTERDEPENDENCE or UNITED 
ATES AND CANADA IN Am PROTECTION FIELD 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
è problems of continental defense were 
v important topic during the Canadian- 
Falte States discussions in Ottawa that 
Nded yesterday. 
cab © suggested establishment of a joint 
the net committee on defense emphasizes 
military interdependence’ of the two 
attu tries, just as the interlocking economic 
cture of Canada and the United States 
rscores the future indivisibility of the 
8 The military collaboration be- 
n the two countries is now most neces- 
and most intimate in the air defense 
* A combined United States-Canadian 
orth American Air Defense command has 
been established at Colorado Springs to co- 
atio ate in planning and in actual war oper- 
ns the work of more than 200,000 Ameri- 
cans and Canadians, 2,000 aircraft and hun- 
feds of antiaircraft weapons, ships, and 
dar warning stations. 
aoe? Earle E. Partridge, of the United 
Ates Air Force is the commander, and Air 
dian C. Roy Slemon, of the Royal Cana- 
Alr Force is his deputy. 
Wade Canadian Pariliament has ratificd, 
bauen with strict reservations, the partic- 
tion of the Royal Canadian Air Force in 
es integrated command. But far more im- 
Gama. to date, than the size of the Cana- 
Nair contribution is the geographical Im- 
der ce of Canadian territory to mutual 
ense, 
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THREE RADAR CHAINS 
tas hree major radar chains of vital impor- 
nce in the protection of United States ter- 
Mtory against attacks by piloted planes, ex- 
— across Canadian territory. A distant 
exten Warning line of about 58 radar stations 
ane from Alaska across the Canadian 
the ic and Baffin Island approximately along 
bein Oth parallel to Greenland. This line is 
and extended around the Alaskan periphery 
down the Aleutian chain of islands, and 
Can crs radar covers both coasts of 


The so-called DEW lne (distant early 
to apne) can pick up aircraft up to 50,000 
but 42 8 feet in altitude and can track them. 

t does not have a ground control Inter- 
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ception capability. That is, the DEW line 
stations gnnnot vector, or direct, righter alr- 
craft to Intercept an enemy plane. 

The DEW line is backed up by a mid- 
Canada radar chain that extends across Can- 
ada at about latitude 55 degrees north. This 
line is essentially a radar fence, consisting 
chiefly of unmanned gap-filler radar stations 
that can warn of an aircraft penetration but 
cannot determine direction or speed. 

The Pine Tree chain, which les both north 
and south of the United States-Canadian 
border, is a full-fledged warning, tracking, 
and ground-contro) intercepting line, which 
can vector Interceptors to their target. 

All these chains, chiefly on Canadian soil, 
are backed by local, or spot, radars in the 
United States, radar picket ships at sea, alr- 
borne radar pickets that patrol along both 
coasts and from Newfoundland to the Azores 
and from Midway to the Aleutians, and by 
radar stations aboard artificial islands off 
the northeast coast. 

Thus, in the age of piloted aircraft, the 
United States is fundamentally dependent 
upon Canada, and upon sites on Canadian 
soll, for adequate warning of air attack. 

But technological developments are lessen- 
ing this geographical dependence. The mis- 
sile is complementing and may eventually 
replace to a large extent the piloted plane in 
strategic bombardment and in air defense. 
Development of a missile warning radar sys- 
tem therefore has a high priority today. 

DEW LINE LIMITATIONS 


Radar beams normally follow a straight 
line-of-sight path. None of the world's 
operational bombers now have ceilings of 
more than 60,000 feet. Most of them have 
considerably less performance. 

The DEW line stations now in operation 


would not normally pick up an enemy air- 


craft beyond the curvature of the horizon, 
which, depending upon the altitude of the 
target and the height of the radar above sea 
level, might be 100 to 300 miles. 

But ballistic missiles arch scores of miles 
above the earth. Their apogee may be 400 
to 800 miles high. Missile warning radar 
stations, therefore, may have ranges of 3,500 
miles er more. Therefore nowhere near as 
many sites are necessary. 

At present the United States Is planning, 
or has started, construction of two missile 
warning radars, neither of which is on Cana- 
dian’soll, One is near Thule, Greenland; the 
other at Shemya in the Aleutian Islands. 
Their warning beams will overlap and give 
protective coverage to the entire North 
American Continent. But these two stations, 
as now planned, require tremendous power 
and enormous antennas, and their total 
cost—an estimated $800 million for the 2— 
exceeds the entire cost of the 58 stations of 
the DEW line by about one-third. 

A third missile warning station to cover 
the northeastern area may eventually be 
erected in or near the British Isles or in 
Iceland. $ 

These new stations, plus other techno- 
logical developments In radar that may make 
over-the-horizon detection possible, have re- 
duced to some extent United States depend- 
ence upon Canadian geography. In a strict 
military sense it ls. and always has been, 
quite clear that Canada is far more de- 
pendent upon the United States than vice 
versa and this is more than ever true in the 
age of long-range radar. 

But the mutual interdependence of the 
two countries—politically, economically, 
psychologically, culturally, and strategi- 
cally—is clear. A far better defense for both 
can be provided if there is a true unity of 
planning and of command. 


* 
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Traveler's Tribute to US IA Personnel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mrs. A. B. Coun- 
selbaum, distinguished for many out- 
standing civic activities, on her return 
from a trip around the world has writ- 
ten me a letter, in which she gives her 
appraisement of our USIA personnel, I 
am extending my remarks to include 
Mrs. Counselbaum's tribute to the staffs 
of USIA who work with dedication for 
the advancement of the American ideal. 
She writes: i 

I bad many occasions to meet with the 
stafs of the United tes Information 
Agency and I must say that I have never met 
men who in my estimation are more alert, 
more dedicated, and more representative of 
the type of people we want in these sensitive 
positions. What bothers me sọ much, BAR- 
narr, is why our Congress saw fit to reduce 
the budget of this important Agency. Cer- 
tainly in India, we had indications of the 
difficulties our men are encountering there. 

I shall be most grateful to you if you will 
let me have your reactions to this problem 
which has bothered me ever since my trip. 
To learn, for example, that the Student In- 
ternational Conference held in Moscow some 
few years ago represented an outlay on the 
part of the Russians of funds exceeding our 
entire USIS budget, concerns me greatly. 
Certainly if we need to reach people any- 
where with our message, it“ is in that land. 
Please do let me hear from you. 

Mrs. A. B. COUNSELBAUM. 


— d — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department; bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 149, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and mo extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill to create Federal Aviation Agency. 
House passed bill authorizing appropriations for the Atomic Energy 


Senate 


Commission. 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 12339-12397 


Bills Introduced: 1 bill was introduced, as follows: 
S. 4130. Page 12341 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Res. 264, favoring establishment of International 
Development Association in cooperation with Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
with amendment and with individual views—reported 
July 12 under prior authorization (S. Rept. 1832); 

H. R. 2647, private bill (S. Rept. 1833); 

H. R. 12293, to establish the Hudson-Champlain 
Celebration Commission (S. Rept. 1834); 

H. R. 13066, legislative appropriations for fiscal year 
1959, with amendments (S. Rept. 1835) ; and 

S. 4004, to encourage and authorize details and trans- 
fers of Federal employees for service with international 
organizations, with amendment (S. Rept. 1836). 

Pages 12339, 12341 


Bill Rereferred: Committee on the Judiciary was dis- 
charged from further consideration of H. R. 12140, 
relating to war risk hazards compensation for employees 
of U. S. contractors, which was then rereferred to Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. Page 12342 


Calendar Call: Order was entered for call of calendar 
on Tuesday, July 15, beginning with Order 1774, a 
private bill, and ending with Order 1866, H. R. 7576, to 
expand Federal assistance in the field of civil defense. 

Page 12339 


Private Bill: Senate concurred in House amendments 
to S. 493, a private bill, which was cleared for President's 
signature. Pages 12372-12373 
Legislative Appropriations: Senator Stennis filed mo- 
tion of intention to suspend the rules for purpose of 
proposing amendments to H. R. 13066, legislative appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1959. Page 12342 


Federal Aviation Agency: Senate passed with amend- 
ments S. 3880, to establish an independent Federal 
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Aviation Agency to regulate effectively the uses of air- 
space over the U. S., after adopting committee amend- 
ment (in nature of a substitute), which had first been 
amended by adoption of the following amendments: 

Several Bricker amendments respecting training o 


employees; Monroney amendment to remove language 


as to other forms of transportation; and modifici 
Schoeppel amendment requiring prior notice to Ad- 
ministrator before establishment of any military airport 
or missile or rocket site, and providing for appeal to 
President for final determination in case of disagreement 

between Administrator and Defense Department. 

Motion to reconsider passage of bill was tabled. 
Pages 12380, 12397-12438 


Patent Office: S. 1864, to increase membership of the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office and increase 
salaries of certain Patent Office employees, was made 
Senate’s unfinished business. Poge 12444 


Nominations: 2 judicial, 40 postmaster, and numerous 
Army nominations were received. Pages 12444-12459 


Program for Tuesday: Senate adjourned at 7:01 p. M- 
until noon Tuesday, July 15, when it will call calendar 
for unobjected-to bills. Its unfinished business }§ 
S. 1864, Board of Appeals of Patent Office. 

; Pages 12339, 12444 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
DAIRY PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Production, Marketing, and Stabiliza 
tion of Prices held and concluded hearings on S. 4013+ 
to provide an export program for dairy products, w 

testimony favoring the bill from Charles G. Todd, the 
Carnation Co., Los Angeles, and Ralph Cole, in behalf 
of American Dry Milk Institute. Testimony in opp% 
sition to the bill was heard from Clarence L. Millets 
Clarence D. Palmby, and Donald S. Anderson, all of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, and G. C. Chappell, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, all of the Department 


Foreign Aid and Foreign Trade Issues— 
Will We Repeat the Errors of 1929 and 
1930? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Department 
of State, Mr. Lewis W. Douglas recently 
Prepared a memorandum setting forth 
the effect of American trade policies on 
the stability of the international struc- 
ture of exchange rates of foreign cur- 
Tencies in relation to the dollar. 

Mr. Douglas, a former Representative 
from Arizona, former Director of the 
Budget, and former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, is a man whose knowledge and 
experience enable him to speak with au- 
thority in this field. 

In his memorandum for the State De- 
Partment, Mr. Douglas presented the 
Courses that are open to the United 
States in determining its trade policies, 
and he gave his viewpoint as to the 
Course that we should follow in order 

avoid economic catastrophe in the 
World, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that Mr. Douglas’ memorandum be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
SO that all Senators may have the benefit 
of his thinking as we prepare to con- 
sider extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
Tandum was ordered to be printed in the 

RD, as follows: 
WILt WE REPEAT THE ERRORS OF 1929 
AND 1930? 
(EV L. W. Douglas) A 

There ig one very important aspect of the 
foreign-aid and foreign-trade issues which 

not, perhaps, received the attention it 
Yves., This aspect of the two interrelated 
and intimately associated issues has to do 
With the effect of our policies on the stability 
Of the international structure of exchange 
Tates of foreign currencies in relation to the 
llar and the adverse consequences on the 
level of our own internal economic activity 
t are generally generated by a deprecia- 

n or a threat of a depreciation of foreign 
Currencies. These adverse effects can be es- 
8 Widespread when a world currency 

Sterling, in which some 50 percent of the 

€rce of the world is transacted, de- 
Preciates against the dollar. 

Fs There is a vast difference between a “hard” 

T strong currency and a world currency. 

© Swiss franc, for example, Is a “hard” 
Tate hee yet fluctuations in its exchange 
tr ve little, if any, influence on world 

© or our own position. On the other 
te d, although sterling cannot now be 
for & “hard” currency, it is the medium 
the transaction of so much of the world’s 
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commerce depreciation of the pound or the 
imposition of exchange restrictions on its 
use usually has the effect of shrinking the 
volume of trade and, accordingly, of aggra- 
vating any downward movement of economic 
activity. To this general influence of ster- 
ling on the level of production and the vol- 
ume of trade we at home are not ordinarily 
immune. * 

A brief review of the policies and behavior 
of this country during the twenties, culmi- 
nating in the abandonment of gold by the 
British in September 1931, will silhouette 
sharply and unmistakably the possible con- 
sequences to us of a depreciation of sterling 
in the present and immediately foreseeable 
economic environment. 

We emerged from World War I as a great 
creditor nation with an economy of impres- 
sive magnitude. This was a complete rever- 
sal of our prewar position and made it ersen- 
tial that other countries earn more dollars 
if, over long stretches of time, international 
payments were to be In substantial balance 
and stability of exchange rates was to be 
maintained. 

Shortly after the termination of the war 
we reversed the trend toward lower tariffs 
established by the Underwood Tariff Act. 
We enacted into law the emergency tariff 
schedules of 1921 and the Fordney-McCom- 
ber Tariff Act of 1922, the highest tariff we 
had ever before known in our history. This 
made it that much more difficult for our 
debtors to earn the dollars necessary to pay 
interest on and to amortize their debts to 
us, to produce an equilibrium in interna- 
tional payments and to maintain orderly 
markets for foreign exchange. 

This difficulty, however, was obscured by 
the relatively large volume of foreign loans 
which we made during the twenties, after 
the war was over, principally on private 
account and, in Europe, principally to middle 
European countries, including Germany. 
The other major factor, among others, which 
concealed the difficulty from public notice 
was the steady migration of gold to the 
United States during the entire period. This 
depletion of the gold and dollar reserves of 
other countries made foreign currencies more 
vulnerable to the strains which the depres- 
sion of the late twenties and early thirties 
was later to produce. 

When the stock market broke in the 
autumn of 1929, foreign investment and the 
export of dollars came to an abrupt halt. 
The fundamental weakness of the interna- 
tional monetary mechanism began shortly 
to become spparent. 

Meanwhile, in 1929, the Hawley-Smoot 
Tarif Act with its broad increases in pro- 
tective duties had been passed and, in 1930 
and 1931, was followed, on the part of other 
countries, by a series of retaliatory tariffs 
and other restrictions on American exports. 
These actions produced a further reduction 
in the dimensions of worldwide markets, a 
diminution in the size of our own markets 
and they made it even more impossible for 
our debtors to earn the dollars necessary to 
service their debts to us and to preserve 
orderliness in the exchange markets. 

The sharp termination of the export of 
dollars abroad in 1929, combined with the 
accumulated impediments standing in the 
way of earning dollars by foreign countries, 
contributed much to the collapse of the 
Credit Anstalt in Austria, the consequent 
inevitable withdrawal of short term balances 
from the Bank of England, the exhaustion 


of Britain's gold reserves and the inescapa- 
ble abandonment of gold payments in Sep- 
tember 1931, 

The depression here, though intense, had 
been, up to September 1931, manageable. 
But the depreciation of sterling in the fall 
of 1931 produced a further shrinkage of mar- 
Kets and reinforced, if it did not generate 
new, powerful defiationary forces here at 
home. Prices continued to plummet down- 
ward, copper quickly fell to 5 cents a pound, 
cotton behaved similarly, profits evaporated, 
real estate values withered, the stock market 
fell by as great a percentage as had been the 
decline during the preceding 2 years, bond 
prices diminished, unemployment rose from 
6%4 million to 114% million—all within the 
short span of approximately 6 months. And 
within a period of 17 months unemployment 
had reached the huge figure of 14½ million. 
The events of the autumn of 1931 made the 
depression thereafter unique in intensity in 
the history of more than 100 years. 

The sharp deterioration in all values dur- 
ing the short stretch of time after Septem- 
ber 1931, coming on top of the deterioration 
that had already taken place, dampened any 
forces of recovery that may have existed, 
aggravated the deflationary influence and 
laid the foundation for the credit crises, the 
banking moratorium and the economic de- 
moralization of early 1933. 

Tt is interesting to observe, too, that when 


‘the pound was devalued in 1949 we were go- 


ing through a recession which would likely 
have been more intense had we not, as one 
of the consequences of the Marshall plan, 
restored in part the inadequacy of dollar re- 
serves of other countries which a series of 
developments, including the war and the 
massive quality of our economy, prevented 
our allles from earning through their own 
efforts. The Korean war, however unwanted, 
cruel and unpleasant, probably also pro- 
duced a new though artificial stimulus to our 
industrial activity. 

This brief account leaves unmentioned 
many subtle deviations from the main 
coursé of developments and it is doubtless, 
therefore, an over-simplification of the ef- 
fects of the events of the twenties and 
thirties on the international monetary sys- 
tem with their unfortunate and grave con- 
sequences to our own internal economic 
welfare. But the omissions do not obscure 
the clearly silhouetted influence that we ex- 
perlenced and that may be the result in the 
future of the depreciation of other curren- 
cies and especially of world currencies on our 
own internal economic estate. 

This experience should be an important 
consideration in the percent circumstances 
when the Congress is considering appropria- 
tions for foreign aid and the extension of the 
reciprocal trade legislation. It helps to 
identify the alternative courses open to us. 

We can abandon our efforts to reduce the 
barriers to trade and we can reduce sharply 
or eliminate appropriations for foreign aid. 

Or we can reduce our tariffs substantially 
and quickly enough to permit other coun- 
tries, through the enterprise of their na- 
tionals, to earn enough dollars to preserve 
stability of exchange rates of foreign cur- 
rencies or at least of the most important 
world currencies. > 

Or, finally, we can pursue a course of grad- 
ual reduction of interferences with the flow 
of trade and appropriate enough funds for 
foreign aid to insure us against the prob- 
able unpleasant internal consequences of a 
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depreciation of major 
against the dollar. X 

The first of these three alternative courses 
could well convert the present recession into 
a depression of considerable severity with 
all the social, political, and economic con- 
sequences which would follow in its wake. 

The second of the three alternative courses 
seems to be unreal. It is most unlikely that 
we will reduce tariffs rapidly enough and 
drastically enough to achieve stability in 
exchange rates. The immediate readjust- 
ments following in the wake of such a drastic 
course might, in the short term, create eco- 
nomic strains and stresses almost as serious 
as those which would result from a dis- 
turbance in the structure of exchange rates. 

The third course is by far the more prudent 
one for us to follow. It contemplates a grad- 
ual reduction of our own protective barriers 
in consideration for compensating reduc- 
tions elsewhere of barriers, including, It is 
hoped, exchange restrictions and it provides 
for the export of dollars in the form of for- 
eign aid which the artificial interferences 
with the flow of commerce make it so dif- 
cult, if not impossible, for others to earn on 
a sufficient scale. It, therefore, tends to in- 
sulate us against the probable serlous results 
of a devaluation of foreign currencies. 

It is not so necessary that these dollars 
be supplied to Western European countries, 
What is important is that, wherever ex- 
pended, they find their way into the main 
stream of international transactions. 

The third course is especially valid in the 
existing circumstances. We are in a reces- 
sion. We are now a far greater creditor na- 
tion and a far greater exporter with a far 
greater surplus in international payments 
than we were after World War I. The volume 
of dollars, which other countries must earn 
in order to preserve stability of exchange 
rates, is, accordingly, much greater than it 
was In the twenties. To terminate foreign 
aid or to reduce it substantially, and thereby 
to refrain from attempting to maintain a 
reasonable balance of payments, would be 
to repeal the mistakes of 1929 and 1930 and 
to run the grave risk of converting a rela- 
tively mild recession into a depression of 
wide dimensions. 

It is not necessary to refer to the shadow 
of Soviet ambitions, their confidence that 
our system will break down from within or 
to their talents for exploitation, in order to 
establish our deep national self-interest in 
the orderly operation of the international 
monetary machinery. The consequences to 
our own internal economic system—unem- 
ployment on a large scale, the discontent 
that it would produce, the costly devices 
that would be improvised to counteract the 
shocks of a major depression that would 
probably follow in the wake of a deprecia- 
tion of foreign currencies, all lead to the 
, conclusion that it is more prudent to export 
dollars on government account in order 
to preserve the international structure of 
exchange rates than to run the hazard of a 
depression of major proportions with the 
toll of human values and national resources, 

That the Atlantic Alliance would be seri- 
ously impaired, if not shattered, by a serious 
economic convulsion here at home can 
hardly be successfully denied. The conse- 

in the Middle East, Africa, and in 
all the raw-material-producing areas might 
gravely affect the whole western community 
of nations. - 

: . These are considerations which add addi- 
tional weight to the naked economic aspects 
of the question. 

Until we shali have reduced tariffs sufi- 
ciently to enable others to earn enough dol- 
lars and until the international enyiron- 
ment and the policies of some other coun- 
tries are hospitable enough to foster, on 
private account, a relatively steady invest- 
ment of dollars abroad in order that inter- 
national payments may be maintained in 


world currencies 
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reasonable balance, it is in our national self- 
interest to export sufficient dollars on gov- 
ernment account to insure us against un- 
stable, volatile rates of exchange and a 
further contraction of our own markets. 


Address Delivered by Hon. J. Allen Frear 
at Camden-Wyoming Fire Company 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, July 12, in Delaware, the Cam- 
den-Wyoming Fire Company celebrated 
the burning of the mortgage against its 
modern building and equipment. This 
volunteer fire company and its facilities 
represent the joint venture of the two 
towns of Camden and Wyoming, Del., 
and their success is a tribute not only to 
the members of the fire company, but 
also to the citizens of those communities. 
Senator FREAR, as the speaker on this 
historic occasion, emphasized the great 
service rendered by the volunteer fire- 
men of America. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I 
consider it a very great honor to break bread 
with you this evening. 

It is a privilege to share in this moment of 
triumph when you burn the mortgage and 


look with pride on your fire building, which ` 


you have released from financial obligations 
through your continuous hard work and 
cooperation, 

The subscribers who have labored so long 
and earnestly toward complete payment now 
see the result of their efforts. 

It is most fitting that such a result should 
crown the devoted and self-sacrificing work 
of the many who have given freely of their 
time, energy, and means in this community's 
behalf. 

Recently in a message to the Brandywine 
Hundred Fire Company on the occasion of 
dedication ceremonies at the new fire hall, I 
said that America is a Nation of volunteer 
fire departments, due primarily to its wide- 
spread rural population, the vastness of the 
country and the number of counties, Small 
cities, towns, and villages, both incorporated 
and unincorporated, all requiring fire pro- 
tection, 

A volunteer fire department is more than 
a group of men with shining red equipment— 
it is, indeed, a shining example of that qual- 
ity which has made America great—that is 
individual initiative. 

The burning of the mortgage this evening 
represents an offering on the altar of the 
noblest aims of civilized mankind. 

This building, which you have relinquished 
from all debt, is more than foundation 
stones, walls, beams, steps, and a roof. It 
embodies the principles of community serv- 
ice and cooperation which exist within your 
volunteer fire company for the good of all. 

What twist of nature, human or other- 
wise, causes fires at such inopportune times? 

We all know that the life of the volunteer 
fireman is not a bed of roses. 


The siren Is sure to blow just as the juicy 
steak is being lifted from the pan, or just 
as the fireman is haying his only extra nap 
of the week, or taking his family for a picnic 
or afternoon drive, or when he is at church 
or the movies. 

And if he is away from home at the time. 
the sound of the siren puts unholy fear into 
his heart and speed into his feet, 

Fire hazards are not so great as in the 
olden days, even in the country. 

Mrs. O'Leary’s cow would have a hard time 
finding a lantern to kick over now, because 
no doubt her barn would be lighted with 
electricity. * 

But with all our fire prevention methods 
and improved fire apparatus, there is always 
a real danger. 

Our cities and towns have need of men who 
are willing to serve under the banner 
flame and smoke. : 

The volunteer fire department is something 
of which its community should be proud— 
for its men are eager, earnest, brave, and 
efficient. 

Fire is the world’s greatest paradox, for it 
is at once man's worst enemy and his best 
friend. A marvelous servant when properly 


“handled but a dreaded master when it gets 


the upper hand. No wonder our ancestors 
worshiped it and made sacrifices to it. 

We are still making sacrifices. 

Not a day passes but the fire-god claims 
its Innocent victims, 

America is a Nation of hero worshipers. 
She pays homage to scientists, inventors. 
and intrepid adventurers. She has taken to 
her heart in great crowds her returned 
soldiers. But not enough has ever been said 
about the arm of fire fighters—the men who 
go forth each day, ready to suffer or die in 
the performance of their duty. ` 

One of the great buildings of the world— 
and one with which it is my good fortune to 
be very familiar—is the United States Capi- 
tol. Its history dates back to the day George 
Washington laid the cornerstone, ‘This great 
structure has been visited by fire numerous 
times in its 163-year-old history. And It is 
interesting to know that on more than one 
occasion, the United States Capitol was sayed 
by yolunteer firemen long before the paid 
fire department was organized in the District 
of Columbia. 

One of the fires at the Capitol Building 
occurred on the bitter cold night of December 
24, in the year 1851. The volunteer firemen 
of Washington, D. C., had just finished bat- 
tling a big hotel fire when news reached them 
that the Capitol was on fire. They at once 
started for the scene of the new conflict, 
and found upon arrival that the fire had 
started in the Library of Congress, at that 
time housed in the central wing of the 
Capitol. The fire was discovered by Edward 
Everett, great statesman and orator, who was 
browsing in the Library. 

Included in the library were 6,700 volumes 
from the private library of Thomas Jefferson. 

According to the fireman's record. the 5 
acostia volunteer fire company which ha 
not been in service at the hotel fire, at- 
tempted to get its suction engine into the 
Capitol rotunda (as it was necessary for 5 
water to be forced from hand engine), bu 
it was too large to pass through the doof. 

The Columbia fire company was more 722 
tunate, and soon the rotunda echoed wit 
the working of the brakes. Hose was run 
to the roof and water poured in torrens 
to the floors below. A portion of the roo 
fell in shortly after the firemen had taken 
position on it, but fortunately no one was 
hurt. js 

Volunteer firemen down through the h 
tory of this great Nation have been * 
to take risks—very considerable eR 4 
save life and property. Their efforts ahou 
not be taken for granted. 

For the firemen every blaze is a challenge” 
and must be fought until it is “dead” out. 
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Even where the fire has such headway 
Upon arrival that there is little likelihood 
Of saving the structure, and when no nearby 
Property is threatened I have observed that 
the fire department puts the blaze out with 
Breat swiftness. 

By so doing, it would seem the firemen 
have served notice that, had they been 
called in time, there could have been no 
question that they would have controlled 
the outbreak with minimum loss, 

I have never noted a let-the-ruins- burn 
attitude in a volunteer fire department. 

Fire fighting calls for high strategy. Thus, 
your usefulness to this community does not 
Just happen. 

Volumes upon volumes have been written 
about military strategy, but the story of 
the battle against fire, the strategy of fire- 
fighting, has gone largely unrecorded, 

The stakes may not be so great—although 
the existence of a city often hangs in the 
balance at a great conflagration—and the 
Casualty lists are not so long. 

But action and danger are there—action 
that calls for the same combination of 
brains and brawn, the same qualities of 
daring and physical doggedness as an en- 
gagement at arms. 

In some ways the strategy of fire fighting 
taxes the genius of man as a military engage- 
ment rarely does. It has been said that 
when Germany declared war against France, 
Field Marshal von Moltke sent n telegram 
and went to bed. The entire campaign had 
been worked out beforehand through years of 
Patient preparation: the terrain was known 
to the square foot, the forces to be met with 
Could be predicted with almost mathematical 
certainty, every possible move of the enemy 

been discounted, every subordinate offi- 
cer knew precisely what to do when the day 
Should arrive. The entire military machine 
Was loaded and aimed. All the commander 
had to do was pull the trigger. 

This illustration is no doubt overdrawn— 

ut it points to an- interesting comparison. 

The fire department commander cannot 
Possibly work out his strategy until he arrives 
On the scene of the engagement. He has no 

a where the action will take place until 
the alarm sounds and even then it may be 
any one of many buildings. Nor can he gage 

ead of time the strength of the enemy's 
Attack, When he reaches the scene he may 
find a bonfire in the street that can be put 
OUt with a splash from an extinguisher, or 
he may find an entire building a mass of fire 
that reaches out on every side for further fuel 
Sen a score of lives may be hanging in the 

ce. 

The very nature of fire puts a staggering 
Premium on quickness of decision. Time is 
Of the essence in fire fighting. The longer it 

5 tò control a fire, the more difficult it 

es to control. Were the public as fully 

aware of this as the fireman, I firmly believe 

ere would be less grumbling when fire 

apparatus goes hurtling through traffic in a 
dizzy, headiong rush. 

One cannot help but realize the cooperative 
Spirt which is engendered by the way in 

the volunteer fire department answers 

cry of distress from its neighbors. 
top of it all, is the fact that your vol- 
et company is maintained and equipped 

Tgely through public contributions and not 

rough direct taxation—an item which 

much to the average homeowner. 
3 is an American habit for people to boost 
„de community in which they live. How- 
ever, have you ever stopped to wonder what 
makes a city a good place in which to live? 
het Edward L. Thorndike, a psychologist 

Columbia University, wondered about this 
gestion and set to work to study in detail 

17 diferent cities to determine which were 
rette® places in which to live, His studies 
iinet the surprising fact that money had 
1 728 to do with making a city, or commu- 

tY, u good place to live, and the per capita 
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wealth of the citizens was. not so important 
as the way in which they spent whatever 
money was at their disposal. 

The community where people spend their 
money on homes, providing schools for edu- 
cation, maintaining the public safety, and 
are unselfish in their support of their 
churches is a good place in which to live. 

Communities where the people are kind 
and neighborly and have an interest in the 
welfare of others are better than commu- 
nities of greater wealth where selfish inter- 
ests sometimes prevail. 

It is the quality of the citizens who make 
up a community that is more important than 
the amount of their incomes. 

Your community has become a good place 
in which to live because you have made it so. 
You have kept in mind that short phrase, 
“the greatest good.” It has guided your 
volunteer fire department successfully and 
should become the private and public code 
of every true American. 

This is a proud moment for me, when I 
can congratulate you on the “burning of your 
mortgage.” = 

You have planned wisely. 

The citizens of this community are for- 
tunate, indeed, to have a good volunteer 
fire department to serve them. 

May you always haye the wholehearted 
cooperation of your neighbors, in your ef- 
forts not only to put out fires, but to pre- 
vent their starting. 

May your equipment always be as bright 
and shining, aud in as perfect working order, 
as it Is tonight. 


Proposal To Span Mouth of Columbia 
River on U. S. Highway 101 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
proposal to span the mouth of the broad 
and mighty Columbia River with a 
bridge nearly 5 miles in length has been 
the subject of hearings by the Corps of 
Engineers in Astoria, Oreg. The bridge 
has been envisioned for years by far- 
sighted individuals and groups in my 
home State who seek the structure as a 
link for the coastal highway routes of 
Oregon and Washington. Highway offi- 
cials and others in the two States will 
await with interest the report and rec- 
ommendations of the Corps of Engineers 
concerning the design feasibility. This 
is along U. S. 101. Depending on re- 
sults of the hearing, officials of Oregon 
and Washington can then determine 
how they may approach the financing 
and construction of a great bridge which 
will undoubtedly match some of the 
World's outstanding engineering feats. 
As a member of the Senate Public Works 
Roads Subcommittee, I also have a deep 
interest in the progress of this proposal. 

A report on the Corps of Engineers 
hearings was published in the Astorian- 
Budget of Astoria, Oreg., on July 9, 
1958. I ask consent to include the ar- 
ticle explaining details of the structure 
in the Appendix of the Recor with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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No one objected to bridging the Columbia 
River here during a i-hour hearing by 
United States Army engineers in the court- 
house Tuesday, but the Navy demanded that 
the vertical clearance of the main span be 
ralsed 8.1 feet. 

Also, requests were made for insertion of 
a draw span in the north channel span to 
permit piledrivers and such rigs to get 
through. 

Col, Jackson Graham, Portland district en- 
gineer, who conducted the hearing, said at 
its close that “I am sure we have heard no 
objections that cannot be resolved.” 

ASK 30 DAYS 


Some witnesses asked time up to 30 days 
to submit written statements, which was 
granted. Colonel Graham said that within 
several weeks his report and recommenda- 


tion will go forward, through channels, to 


the Chief of Engineers in Washington, D. C., 
where the decision eventually will be made 
public. 

Glenn Paxson, assistant State highway en- 
gineer who represented the Oregon Highway 
Commission, designers of the bridge, said 
that the highway department would “go 
along with“ the Navy's demand, although he 
expressed concern that it would steepen the 
6-percent grade on the southern end of the 
bridge, where it drops from the main spun 
crossing to West Marine Drive, He indicated 
that raising the crossing by 8.1 feet would 
not affect the cost seriously. 

Paxson said the proposal for a draw span 
at the north or Knappton Channel crossing 
would increase cost of the bridge $300,000 to 
$400,000 and, in addition, would increase 
maintenance costs materially. 

WANT SURVEY 


Paxson said the State highway department 
would like to make an economic survey to 
weigh the extra cost of this epan against the 
benefits to navigation it would produce, and 
submit this to the Corps of Engineers. 
Colonel Graham said this would be accept- 
able. 

The Navy's demand for a higher main 
channel span was submitted by Capt, How- 
ard J. Bergman, Seattle, legal officer for the 
13th Naval District. - 

Captain Bergman based the demand on 
the possibility that, during some future 
emergency, the Navy might want to bring 
aircraft carriers to Tongue Point or the 
Astoria ahchorage, both of them above the 
bridge. 

To do this, he said, a vertical clearance of 
198 feet at mean high water would be 
needed. Present plans call for a vertical 
clearance of 196 feet at mean low water. 
Colonel Graham said the Navy's demand 
would involve raising the span 8.1 feet, 

Captain Bergman qualified his demand by 
stating that the Navy might ask the clear- 
ance be raised even more if evidence indi- 
cated it would be needed to get aircraft 
carriers under the span at extreme 
water. 8 
WITNESS PARADE 

After Captain Bergman came a parade ot 
witnesses representing Portland shipping in- 
terests, all of whom said they had no ob- 
jection to the bridge—but insisted that 
clearances should be adequate not only for 
present shipping but probably larger ship- 
ping in the future. They expresséd hope 
eventually there would be a 45-foot channel 
from Portland to the sea, with larger ships 
using the river. 

Most of ‘these witnesses concurred with 
the Navy's demand for a higher main chan- 
nel vertical clearance, 

The proposal for a draw span at the north 
channel crossing was voiced first by Leonard 
Thompson, Portland, chairman of Columbia 
Basin River Operators, representing, he said, 
16 towing companies. 

It was endorsed by Capt. Homer T. Shaver 
of Shaver Transportation Co. who also 
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represented the Portland Commission of 
Public Docks, and by Herbert G. Palmberg, 
Astoria contractor.. Palmberg said the pro- 
posed 71.1 foot vertical clearance at mean 
lower low water for this span would be in- 
adequate for his company's floating pile- 
driver, which he said uses the north channel 
4 or 5 times a year. 
OTHERS HEARD 


Other witnesses at the hearing, with the 
gist of their testimony included: 

John J. Winn, Jr., general manager of port 
of Portland, who said that Portland hopes 
eventually to obtain a 45-foot channel and 
that he was gathering evidence to determine 
if the proposed main channel clearances 
would be adequate for future larger shipping 
using this channel, including foreign flag 
vessels. Winn said 22 million tons of cargo 
pass up and down the river annually and 
that this volume will double In a few years. 
Winn made no specific objection to the 
bridge, nor did he indicate what he con- 
sidered would be adequate clearances. 

Fritz Timmen of the Portland Public Docks 
Commission, who said he also represented 
Portland Mayor Terry Schrunk. Timmen 
voiced deep concern for an unimpeded chan- 
nel, and emphasized the need for adequate 
clearances for future larger ships. He, too, 
made no specific objection. He said 1,070 
Teet horizontal clearance as specified in the 
plans is minimum and that 198 feet vertical 
clearance at high water is the least ac- 
ceptable, due to the frequent high tides 
there. 

Capt. Ralph Caples of Columbia River 
Pilots Association, who said he had a pre- 
pared statement which I now think should 
be amended and submitted later. He said 
his organization endorsed the Navy demand. 
Herbert G. West, Walla Walla, represent- 
ing Inland Empire Waterways Association. 
West said we assumed that the problem of 
vertical clearances had all been worked out 
before hand with the Navy, so now we want 
to rewrite our testimony and submit it 
later.” West said that his group feels we 
must have more than minimum 1958 re- 
quirements as to clearances, but did not 
specify what he thought the requirements 
ought to be. 

Richard Bettendorf, manager of the port 
of Astoria, who said his agency has no ob- 
jection to the bridge as affecting naviga- 
tion in the port district. 

Representative CLYDE Tispauz, Pacific 
County, Wash., who sald his agency had no 
objection. 

Carl Petit, Pacific County commissioner, 
who said his agency had no objection. 

Donald G. Malarkey, Clatsop County com- 
missioner, who asked Captain Be: ir 
ships so big that they could not get under 
the bridge at present proposed clearances 
were not too big to get safely across the 
Columbia River bar. Bergman said there 
are several ships in existence or being built 
which could not clear the bridge, but did 
not state as to their capability of crossing 
the bar. 

Charles DeFoe, manager of the Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce, who submitted a 
statement on behalf of Columbia River 
Fishermen’s Protective union, voicing no 
objection, 

HELICOPTER USED 

Colonel Graham flew into Astoria by heli- 
copter Tuesday morning. Prior to the hear- 
ing he and William O. Owen, Fort Stevens, 
coastal projects engineer for the Corps of 
Engineers, made a helicopter flight along 
the north and south jetties of the Colum- 
bia to check on erosion damage by wave 
action. Colonel Graham said that damage 
is increasing, on the south jetty particu- 
larly, but would make no commitment as 
to when a repair project may be initiated. 

With Colonel Graham at the hearing were 
Owen; T. W. Ragsdale, Portland, chief of 
operations for the Portland district, and 
William D, Kelsey of the Portland district 
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The American Woman Today Wants a 
Greater Assurance of Safety in Her 
Cosmetics—Address by Food and Drug 
Commissioner George P. Larrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
know how much time has been spent 
both last year and this year by members 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on a variety of 
very important legislative issues and in- 
vestigations, and I do not want to be 
in the position of seeming to criticize 
this hard-working committee. 

Nevertheless, I am concerned that 
after having held lengthy and really 
thorough hearings on the dangers in- 
volved in the use of hundreds of chem- 
icals of doubtful safety in foods and cos- 
metics, the only bill on this general sub- 
ject which the committee has so far 
reported out during this 2-year term of 
Congress is one which would weaken, 
not strengthen, our laws to protect the 
consumer’s health. I refer to the bill 
H. R. 9521, recently approved by the 
committee on a split vote and now pend- 
ing on the House Calendar, which would 
eliminate the necessity for labeling and 
identifying chemical preservatives used 
on raw agricultural commodities after 
harvest.. From what I have seen of the 
arguments for and against this measure, 
I am convinced that it is bad legisla- 
tion and should not be enacted. 

CONSUMER HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW 


While it may be true, Mr. Speaker, 
that the industry involved believes the 
present law puts them to some extra 
work or expense in making sure the 
consumer has an opportunity to know 
that certain chemical preservatives have 
been used on some of their fresh fruits 
and vegetables, this is no reason to open 
the floodgates and eliminate a very im- 
portant consumer safeguard, The con- 
sumer has a right to this information, 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that our laws 
to protect. the consumer against un- 
proved chemicals are already far too 
weak. Hence, we should be passing 
strengthening amendments—not weak- 
ening ones. It seems to me it is tragic 
that the consumer's voice has so much 
difficulty getting heard, while an indus- 
try group can get the kind of legislation 
it wants reported out of committee 
even when it involves the further weak- 
ening of an already weakened and in- 
adequate law. 

On the other hand, even when we do 
know the chemical names of additives 
used in or on food—even when the food 
items are correctly labeled as required 
by law—we do not have the further 
guaranteed assurance that the chemicals 
so used are actually safe for the con- 
sumer. Many unproved chemicals are 
now being used in or on food items we 
buy—to prevent spoilage or extend shelf 
life or make the product more attractive 


looking, and so on—which might be ex- 
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tremely harmful to the consumer. We 
just don’t know for sure. It is up to the 
Food and Drug Administration to prove 
these chemicals harmful in order to re- 
move them from the market. Instead, 
what we really need is a law requiring 
the manufacturer to prove these chemi- 
cal additives harmless before using them 


‘at all. 


COSMETICS USER VIRTUALLY UNPROTECTED 


We have an even more serious situa- 
tion in regard to cosmetics, Mr. Speaker, 
in that there is no requirement upon the 
manufacturer to tell the consumer, or 
even to tell the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, what is in many of their prod- 
ucts. Consequently, the FDA is now 
trying to run down the mysterious in- 
gredient or factor in one or more hair 
spray preparations which is believed to 
have caused serious ilinesses among sev- 
eral St. Louis women. Many cosmetic 
preparations of all types have had to be 
taken off the market over the years after 
users suffered bad effects. Advance test- 
ing would have prevented use of unsafe 
ingredients. 

I have been urging enactment of legis- 
lation, specifically H. R. 4431 which I 
introduced in February, 1957, to require 
that manufacturers of cosmetic prepara- 
tions prove the harmlessness of their 
ingredients or combinations of ingredi- 
ents to the satisfaction of the Food and 
Drug Administration before they can be 
marketed. Along with Congressman 
DxlaxEx of New York, a pioneer in this 
whole area of public health legislation, 
I have also been urging enactment of 
similar legislation involving the use of 
unproved chemical additives in food- 
stuffs. The Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce held hearings— 
extensive hearings, as I said—on our 
food additives bills, and action on this 
matter has been urgently called for by 
consumer-minded groups everywhere in 
the country. I sincerely hope it is not 
too late in this term of Congress to ob- 
tain action on the extremely important 
food additive issue. 

ADMINISTRATION HAS BEEN SILENT ON 
COSMETICS BILL 

But while there is general agreement 
that we must have an amendment to the 
Food and Drug Act to protect the con- 
sumer from unproved chemicals used in 
food, we have not yet advanced to the 
point where we have the support of the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment on the need for similar legislation 
on chemicals used in cosmetics. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I read with 
great interest a recent address by the 
Commissioner of Food and Drug. 
George P. Larrick, on the problems of 
protecting the consumer in this field.- 
Mr. Larrick spoke at the annual con- 
vention of the Toilet Goods Association 
in June at Poland Spring, Maine. His 
speech is worth reading, 

It describes the problem dramatically. 
His speech notes the fact that the Amer- 
ican woman today wants a greater as- 
surance of safety in her cosmetics and 
that there are increasing demands for 
a change in the Federal law which 
would require adequate testing of cos- 
metics before they are placed on the 
market. 


Mr. Larrick added: 
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“Bills were introduced before the 85th 
Congress to require such testing. Our 
Department is studying these bills, but 
has not yet taken a position with respect 
to them, so we are not in a position to 
comment on the specific bills. However, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that 
eventually there will be legislation re- 
quiring cosmetics to be tested for safety 
before they are marketed.” 

Mr. Speaker, as the old advertising 
Slogan had it: “Eventually—why not 
now?” 

COMMISSIONER LARRICK OUTLINES SCOPE OF 
` PROBLEM 


I hope the Department of Health, Ed- 
Ucation and Welfare, of which the Food 
and Drug Administration is a part, and 
the President, will act promptly to urge 
enactment of an effective cosmetics bill 
such as H. R. 4431. If the President 
and his advisers will just take the time 
to read Mr. Larrick’s speech, I am sure 
they will see the necessity for such 
legislation. And I commend it, too, to 
the members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has jurisdiction in this field. My bill, 
H. R. 4431, is now pending before that 
Committee. Every Member of Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, would find Mr. Larrick’s 
address of great interest from the stand- 
Point of the protection of the health of 
their constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I submit herewith the text of the 
talk, “Cosmetics, Chemicals and Claims” 
by George P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
Food and Drug, at the annual conven- 
tion of the Toilet Goods Association, 
Poland Spring, Maine, June 26, 1958, as 
follows: 

COSMETICS, CHEMICALS, AND CLAIMS 
(By George P. Larrick, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and “Welfare, for delivery at 

annual convention of the Tollet Goods 

Association, Inc., Poland Spring, Maine, 

June 26, 1958) 

A few years ago a dealer in essential oiis 
Worried by recurring complaints of reactions 
from his perfumes and scents, decided to test 
the ojls being used in his factory to be sure 

products would cause no adverse effects. 
By animal experimentation, he found about 
& score of ingredients that he considered 
Safe for incorporation in any formula, and 
then with great confidence he started 
Marketing compounds that contained only 
these ingerdients. The results were dis- 
appointing. As the new formulas began to 
Cause reactions, he remembered that when 
two reactive chemicals are mixed together, 
you are apt to get a new compound difer- 
ing significantly from either of the starting 
Materials. 

The tendency of separate ingredients to 
Undergo chemical change in a final formula- 
tion is characteristic not only of essential 
Ollis but also of many other ingredients used 
In cosmetics. Some of the changes are de- 
Sirable and without harm. For example, we 
Want the change that takes place when bees- 
Wax and borax combine to form an emul- 
Sifying agent for creams, But some of the 
changes are harmful. 

Even though the perfume manufacturer 
forgot some of his chemistry, his motives 
Were good. He recognized the principle that 
Substances to be applied to the human body 
Should be tested for safety before they are 
Marketed. He was going in the right direc- 

And we all recognize that your in- 
Gustry under the able leadership of Steve 
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Mayham, Harold Goulden, and Puller Hollo- 
way has made tremendous advances in the 
use of modern scientific techniques. 

Over the years, some cosmetic manufac- 
turers have failed to test their products care- 
fully and the results have been distressing 
and sometimes disastrous. You know of the 
incidents, but just to refresh our memories, 
let's list some classic examples of the past 
few years. There was the solution for giving 
permanent waves without heat that killed a 
user because of the presence of ammonium 
hydrogen sulfide; several hair straighteners 
and shampoos caused injuries because of 
excess alkali; a modified resin in hair tac- 
quer, burned users; a new nail base coat 
caused severe injuries in 1949, and again in 
1957 a plastic press-on fingernail coating had 
to be recalled because of extensive Injuries; 
& liquid cream irritated the eye of users and 
had to be recalled; rapid driers for nail pol- 
ish and hair contained enough carbon tetra- 
chloride to cause harm through inhalation 
or skin contact; a number of shampoos dam- 
aged eyes when the shampoos dripped into 
them. 

Each of these incidents has one thing in 
common. The cosmetic was not tested ade- 
quately before marketing to determine that 
it could be used safely. Had adequate tests 


been performed, and in some cases had an, 


adequate review of the literature been made, 
the firms could readily have determined 
that the preparations were not safe. In fact, 
some manufacturers investigated the new 
detergent ingredients that were responsible 
for eye injuries and widespread recalls in 
1952, and decided not to put the detergents 
in their shampoos. 

The American woman today wants a 
greater assurance of safety in her cosmetics. 
There are incre: demands for a change 
in the Federal law which would require ade- 
quate testing of cosmetics before they placed 
on the market. Bills were introduced before 
the 85th Congress to require such testing. 

Our Department is studying these bills, 
but has not yet taken a position with re- 
spect to them, so we are not in a position 
to comment on the specific bills. However, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that eventu- 
ally there will be legislation requiring cos- 
metics to be tested for safety before they 
are marketed. 

The situation with respect to cosmetics 
is quite comparable with the situation that 
prevails in the food field. As you know, 
there is a growing desire for adequate test- 
ing of chemical food additives before they 
are marketed and our Department has 
drafted proposed legislation to strengthen 
the Federal law with respect to them. The 
basic principles that the Department fol- 
lowed in drafting chemical food additives 
legislation are: 

1. The intended use of an additive in a 
food should be shown to be safe from the 
standpoint of long-term as well as short- 
term consumption before it is tolerated. 

2. The use of a poisonous or deleterious 
additive should serve a purpose beneficial 
to the consumer. The purposeless addition 
of poisons to food should not be permitted. 

3. Evidence to establish the above points 
should be secured by the person who wishes 
to promote uses of the additive and should 
be submitted to the Government for eval- 
uation. The proposed use should be per- 
mitted by the Government only after a 
fayorable decision by competent scientists. 

4. There should be adequate provision for 
appeal of an adverse Government decision 
to the courts according to procedures that 
permit full consideration of complex scien- 
tific questions by scientists. New, untried 
appeal procedures should not be experi- 
mented with in this fleld of public health 
protection. 

5. Any additive already in use whose 
safety is not generally recognized should be 
tested to establish its safety. There should 
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be a reasonable period of time after the new 
law goes into effect to permit such testing. 

We do not know whether a food additive 
amendment will be passed this year, but 
there is such general recognition of the 
need for corrective legislation that we can 
anticipate such an amendment sooner or 
later. 

There is one respect tn which the control 
of new cosmetics and the control of new 
food additives may have to differ materially. 
The Department has proposed in its food 
additives bill that each new additive be 
tested before marketing and, on the basis 
of the test results, that the Government 
determine and publish by regulation the 
conditions under which it may safely be 
employed in food, Thus, a regulation might 
provide that a certain additive could be 
used in bakery products in a concentration 
not to exceed 0.1 percent. Scientists tell 
us that this is a proper method of control- 
ling most of the chemical food additives. 
But this procedure would not necessarily 
afford acceptable safeguards with respect to 
new cosmetic ingredients. Remember the 
perfume manufacturer and his attempt to 
solve the toxicity problem. Adequate con- 
trol of cosmetic toxicity may require an 
evaluation of each separate formula before 
a valid safety decision can be reached. The 
procedure for doing this is already estab- 
lished in the present law. For 20 years we 
have been handing new drugs on that basis, 
A new drug application refers to a given 
formulation intended for marketing and not 
to a single ingredient intended to be used in 
many different formulations. 

This question deserves thorough study 
both by the Government and by the in- 
dustry. 

Another subject of considerable interest 
these days is the status of the coal tar colors, 
The law provides for the listing of coal tar 
colors which are harmless and suitable for 
use in cosmetics and for certification of 
batches of these listed colors, In similar 
manner it provides for the of colors 
that are harmless and suitable for usé in 
foods and in drugs, 

As you know, we believe that the term 
"harmless" must be interpreted literally. 
Thus for a color to be eligible for listing or 
to remain on the list it must be harmless 
under all possible methods of use. We found 
a few years ago that some of the listed food 
colors were not harmless. Two of them 
caused sickness in children when they were 
used in relatively high amounts in candy 
and popcorn for sale during the Halloween 
season. The laboratory studies that fol- 
lowed showed that 2 of the red colors, 
1 orange, and 4 yellows that had been 
listed for use in foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
are not literally harmless. We have already 
delisted the reds and the orange and are in 
process of delisting the four yellow colors. 
Additional long-term studies are underway 
on other food, drug, and cosmetic colors, 
and we recently started preliminary studies 
on some of the drug and cosmetic colors, 
Subacute toxicity studies on D&C Red Nos. 
7, 9, 10, 19, 21, 27, and 36 and on Orange 
Nos. 5 and 17 have cast some doubt upon 
the ability of these colors to meet the cri- 
terion of harmlessness set forth in the law. 
Further investigation is required before we 


can determine the future status of some of ` 


them, 

We all recognize that some of the food 
colors that have been delisted and are in 
process of being delisted might be safe for 
use in food under a tolerance restriction. 
However, we believe the law does not give us 
the right to establish tolerances for the 
colors. 

To meet this situation the coal tar color 
industry has suggested an amendment that 
would permit us to establish safe tolerances 
and safe conditions for use for colors that do 
not meet a strict requirement of harmless- 


i 
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ness. Our Department has not completed 
its study of these bills so again I am not in 
a position to bring you a detailed report of 
our views on them. However, fhe Depart- 
ment has agreed with us that a tolerance- 
setting procedure would be a more rational 
approach to the problem. 

I would like to recognize and applaud the 
efforts the Tollet Goods Association and 
Steve Mayham and Fuller Holloway have 
made to get industry support of and com- 
pliance with present law. They have worked 
hard to get safe cosmetics and truthful la- 
beling. Despite their efforts we have con- 
cluded reluctantly that the cosmetic indus- 
try has not shown that it is able to protect 
the public adequately from extravagant 
claims by self-policing, There are some op- 
portunists in your industry who cannot re- 
sist the urge to capitalize improperly on new 
fanciful ingredients and developments. 

The opportunist mgkes extravagant claims 
about some new ingredient; even though it 
may not accomplish the benefits attributed 
toit. Then, while the Government develops 
the evidence necessary to reach a sound de- 
cision, he rakes in the profits from his 
scheme. He stops either when we prove that 
the claims are false or when the public be- 
comes disillusioned and turns to some other 
product, 

We still encounter occasional cosmetics 
that are supposed to have miraculous prop- 
erties because a little turtle oll is present. 
If your experience with turtles has been the 
same as mine—the necessity of taking them 
off your fish hook once in a while and 
chasing them out of your tomato patch—I 
expect you share my amazement that any 
woman would rely upon the oll of the turtle 
for cosmetic benefits, But we understand 
that the turtle lives to a ripe old age and 
this must be due to the oil in his body and 
so if you just smear a cream containing the 
oil on your face you will get miraculous skin 
rejuvenation, sagging muscles will be firmed 
up, and the oil will bring back a fresh, 
youthful glow to the aging face and throat 
skin, I don't believe it, but that is the ap- 
proach of some of the people on Madison 
Avenue. I have never been able to figure 
out what will keep the turtle oll user from 
getting skin as wrinkled and ugly as the 
turtle's. 

You don't have to go back to turtle oll to 
find examples of wild cosmetic promotion. 
Within the recent past, we have encountered 
the use in cosmetics of chick embryo extract 
or so-called blostimulines, which are sup- 
posed to regenerate new cells and prevent 
wrinkles and sagging skin; plankton, the 
minute organisms of the sea, for use as a 
skin food nutritive, and decongestive; the 
use of pigskin extract as a skin rejuvenator; 
and roasted and powdered hatr as a hair 
grower; horse blood serum as a skin rejuve- 
nator; amniotic fluid to accomplish the same 
benefit, shark oil to bring vitality and use- 
fulness to dry, aging skin; and orchid pollen 
which was heralded as an ingredient with no 
special claims. Apparently, it's so good they 
can't tell you what it’s for. 

We have encountered & lotion containing 
a placenta residue that is supposed to be 
good for sging skin, wrinkles, and skin re- 
juvenation, a truly amazing claim when you 
consider that the placenta ingredient is the 
residue left after the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer has e ted the valuable con- 
stituents from the placenta. 

A few days ago we encountered a tran- 
quilizer for the skin which is supposed to 
relieve the appearance of stress and strain 
due to the pace of modern living. And we 
Just recently have seen a great surge of pro- 
motion for that inestimable, priceless gift of 
the beehive—royal jelly. If you believe the 
advertising, royal jelly is good for anything 
that alls you. And if you look at the prices 
being charged for it, it ought to be. 
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Unfortunately the originator is not the dye’ shall not include eyelash dyes or eye- 


only one that gets mixed up in these wild 
promotional schemes. Perhaps he starts the 
parade, but once he begins to make headway 
other firms find themselves caught in a com- 
petitive situation which they evidently be- 
lieve requires that they adopt the new in- 
gredient and the wild claims being made for 
it. Continued reliance on unsupportable 
wild claims cannot help but work to the 
ultimate harm of your entire industry. We 
urge you to find a solution to this problem. 
Perhaps your association will wish to develop 
a statement of fundamental principles for 
the guidance of its members, 


TEXT OF H, R. 4431 


Mr. Speaker, I further submit at this 
point the text of my bill, H. R. 4431, as 
follows: 


{85th Cong., 1st Sess.—H. R. 4431] 


(In the House of Representatives, Febru- 
ary 5, 1957, Mrs. SULLIVAN introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Forelgn Com- 
merce:) 


A bill to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act so as to provide for the 
safety of chemicals in cosmetics 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
amended by adding the following paragraph 
at the end of said section: 

“The term ‘cosmetic chemical’ means any 
substance which (1) is intended for use (A) 
as a cosmetic or component thereof, or (B) 
to preserve or alter any cosmetic or any 
characteristic of any cosmetic; and (2) is 
not generally recognized, among experts 
qualified by scientific training and experi- 
ence to evaluate the safety of such sub- 
stances, as having been adequately tested to 
show that it is not poisonous or deleteri- 
ous, or is a poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance which is not generally recognized by 
such experts as having been adequately 
tested to show that it is safe for use in 
cosmetics,” 

Sec. 2. Section 301 of such act is amended 
55 inserting 605“ in subsections (d) and 
(J). 2 

Sec. 3. Section 304 of such act is amended 
by inserting 605“ in subsection a“ and 
“a 

Sec. 4. Section 601 of such act is amended 
ie changing subsection (a) to read as fol- 

ows: 

“(a) If it bears or contains any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
it injurious to users under the conditions 
of use prescribed in the labeling thereof, or 
under such conditions of use as are custo- 
mary or usual: Provided, That this provision 
shell not apply to articles containing any 
coal tar or intermediate thereof which coal 
tar or intermediate thereof alters the color 
of the hair, when such articles are applied 
to the hair under the conditions of use pre- 
scribed in the labeling thereof or under such 
conditions of use as are customary or usual, 
if the Secretary by regulation finds that such 
articles may be used by the public without 
likelihood of harm and the label of which 
bears the following legend conspicuously 
displayed thereon: ‘Caution—This product 
contains ingredients which may cause skin 
irritation on certain indlyiduals and a pre- 
liminary test according to accompanying dl- 
rections should first be made. This product 
must not be used for dyeing the eyelashes 
or eyebrows, It must be kept out of the eyes 
ånd away from the areas around the eyes. 
Fallure to follow these instructions may re- 
sult in blindness.’, and the labeling of which 
bears adequate directions for such prelimi- 
nary testing. For the purposes of this para- 
graph and paragraph (e), the term ‘hair 


brow dyes.” 

Sec. 5. Section 601 is further amended by 
adding the following paragraph: 

„(H) If it bears or contains any cosmetic 
chemical, unless the use of such cosmeti¢ 
chemical in such cosmetic has been ap- 
proved pursuant to section 605.” 

Sec. 6. Section 602 of such act Is amended 
by adding the following paragraph: 

„de) Unless its labeling bears (1) the 
common or usual name of the cosmetic 
chemical, and (2) ih case it is fabricated 
from two or more ingredients, the common 
or usual name of each such ingredient: 
Provided, That to the extent that qpmpli- 
ance with the requirements of clause (2) of 


. this paragraph is impracticable, or results 


in deception or unfair competition, or is not 
in the best interest of the consumer, ex- 
emptions shall be established by regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary.” 

Sec, 7, The following section shall be added 
to chapter VI of such act: 


“COSMETIC CHEMICALS 


“Sec, 605. (a) No person shall introduce ot 
deliver for introduction into interstate com- 
merce any cosmetic chemical, unless the use 
of such cosmetic chemical has been approved 
pursuant to this section. 

“(b) Any person may file with the Secre- 
tary an application for the issuance of an 
order approving the use of a cosmetic chemi- 
cal. There shall be submitted to the Secre- 
tary as a part of the application (1) reports 
of investigations which haye been made to 
show the acute and chronic toxicity and 
other potentiality for harm of the cosmeti® 
chemical; (2) a statement of the composition 
of the cosmetic chemical; (3) a description of 
methods of analysis for the quantitative 
determination of the cosmetic chemical in of 
on cosmetics, including animal tissues 
stored therein; (4) such samples of the cos 
metic chemical as the Secretary may re- 
quire; and (5) all directions, recommends- 
tions, and suggestions proposed for the use 
of the cosmetic chemical. 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue an order 
approving the application within 90 days 
after the filing of the application if the Sec- 
retary finds that the reports submitted 
him pursuant to subsection (b) demon- 
strate that the cosmetic chemical is not & 
poisonous or deleterious substance, or if it 
is that it is safe for its intended use; other- 
wise, except as provided in subsection (d)» 
the Secretary shall issue an order within 
sald 90 days refusing to approve the appli“ 
cation, 

„d) Within sald 90-day period specified 
in subsection (c), the Secretary, when he 
deems such action advisable or upon noti- 
fication from the applicant, shall submit the 
application and other data before. him to an 
advisory committee to be appointed pur 
suant to subsection (f). Within 60 days 
pner such referral, or within an addition: 

0 days if the committee deems such addi- 
tional time necessary, the committee,. 
independent study of the data submitted to 
it by the Secretary, shall certify to him 4 
report and recommendations on the pro- 
posal in the application, together with all 
underlying data and a statement of the rea- 
sons for the recommendations, Within 30 
days after such certification, the Secretary» 
after giving due consideration to all the ma“ 
terial, including such report and recommen“ 
dations, then before him, shall issue an OF 
der approving the application if he finds 
that the cosmetic chemical is not a polson- 
ous or deleterious substance or If it is that 
it is safe for its intended use; otherwise 7 
Secretary shall issue an order within said 3 
days refusing to approve the application. 
determining whether a cosmetic chemical 
safe under subsections (e) or (d), the Sec- 
retary shall take Into account the other ways 
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in which the consumer may be affected by 
Same substance or other substances. 
e Within 30 days after the issuance of 
an order under subsections (c) or (d), any 
Person adversely affected may file objections 
thereto with the Secretary specifying the 
reasons he deems the order objectionable 
abd requesting a public hearing upon such 
Objections. After furnishing due notice, the 
Secretary shall thereupon hold à public 
ing for the purpose of receiving evi- 
dence relevant and material to the issues 
by such objections. Any report, rec- 
ommendations, underlying data, and reasons 
Certified to the Secretary by an advisory 
committee shall be made a part of the rec- 
Ord of the hearing. The advisory committee 
Shall designate one of its members to appear 
and testify at any such hearing with respect 
to its report and recommendations upon re- 
Quest of the officer conducting the hearing or 
any person adversely affected: Provided, That 
this shall not preclude any other member of 
the advisory committee from appearing and 
testifying at such hearing. As soon as pracy 
ticable after completion of the hearing, the 
tary shall act upon such objections and 
issue an order, Such order shall be based 
only on substantial evidence of record at 
Such hearing, including any report, recom- 
mendations, underlying data, and reasons 
Certified to the Secretary by an advisory 
iommittee, and shall set forth detailed find- 
ngs of fact upon which the order is based. 
No such order shall take effect prior to the 
19th day of its publication, unless the Sec- 
retary finds that emergency conditions exist 
Neceasitating an earlier effective date, in 
Which event he shall specify in the order his 
findings as to such conditions, 
(T) Whenever an application is referred 
3 an advisory committee, the Secretary shall 
rhein a committee of competent experts to 
eview the application and to make a report 


and recommendations thereon. Each such 


advisory committee shall be composed of ex- 


perte qualified in the subject matter of the 
pplication and of adequately diversified pro- 
ssional background selected by the National 
P3 emy of Sciences: Provided, That in the 
vent of disability or refusal of the National 
emy of Sciences to act, the Secretary 
all select such a committee. The size of 
committee shall be determined by the 
Fs tary. Members of an advisory com- 
ittee shall receive as compensation for their 
de a reasonable per diem, which the 
etary shall by rules and regulations pre- 
ne for time actually spent in the work 
reine committee, and shall in addition be 
bursed for thelr necessary traveling and 
Subsistence expenses while so serving away 
1 their places of residence, The mem- 
Viste shall not be subject to any other pro- 
an ons of law regarding the appointment 
Sta Compensation of employees of the United 
2 tes. The Secretary shall furnish the 
8 Mmittee with adequate clerical, and other 
ce, 
(8) Any person adversely affected, and 
paresentatives of the Department of Health, 
Ucation, and Welfare, shall have the right 
1 Consult with any advisory committee pro- 
<r for in subsection (f) in connection 
tha the application. 

(h) Orders issued under this section, and 
moe mending or repealing such orders, 
tenn, be appealed by any person adversely af- 
oa ed in accordance with the provisions of 

tion 505 (n): Provided, That the find- 
ruf of the Secretary shall be sustained if 
ui . by substantial evidence when con- 

2 red on the record as a whole. 

(1) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 

tions establishing the procedure by which 

issued under this “section may be 
anced or repealed, and such procedure 
this conform to the procedure provided in 
Section for the promulgation of regula- 
tions, including the appointment of advisory 
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committees and the procedure for referring 
applications to such committees. 

“(j) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 
ulations exempting from the operation of 
this section cosmetic chemicals intended 
solely for investigational use by experts qual- 
ified by scientific training and experience to 
investigate the safety of such cosmetic chem- 
icals.” 

Src. B. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, by regulation, shall require the 
payment of such fees for the performance 
of the Secretary's functions under this stat- 
ute as will in the aggregate, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, be sufficient over a reason- 
able term to provide, equip, and maintain 
an adequate service for such function. 

Sec, 9. This statute shall take effect 6 
months after the date of its enactment. 


Serolus Crop Disposal in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
farmer I join others in the House in 
commendation of the pertinent remarks 
of Representative WILLIAM Bray of the 
Seventh Indiana District on Public Law 
480. This bill has been approved by the 
Senate; and the House could take prompt 
action on this measure if its majority 
leadership seriously wants to assist the 
agricultural and the general economy. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
dated July 7 from the Kokomo Ind.) 
Tribune: 

SURPLUS CROP DISPOSAL IN TROUBLE 


Congressman Wituram G. Bray, of In- 
diana, says that Congress has made a mistake 
in letting the Agriculture Surplus Com- 
modity Disposal Act expire, and his position 
on the matter is worth repeating. 

The House Agriculture Committee pro- 
posed an omnibus farm bill containing thé 
extension of the Disposal Act, the school milk 
program, and other expiring authorities. It 
also contained new legislation relating to 
farm programs, dealing with agriculture on 
a commodity-by-commodity basis. The 
House voted against taking up the bill. 

Then under a suspension of the rules, the 
House passed a measure to extend the school 
milk program. All Hoosier Congressmen 
present yoted in favor of this bill. 

The disposal of surplus farm commodities 
is of serious import to American farmers, 
In recent years the Nation's great surplus 
of farm products has hung over the farmer’s 
head as a sword of Damocles. 

As Bray says, there are countries that need 
American farm surpluses—some even face 
starvation without them. There are, of 
course, many problems involved in getting 
these surpluses to those who need them. 

One problem is the ability of the other 
countries to pay for the products. The 
United States doesn’t want to damage the 
market by giving what can be sold. We do 
not want to give food to countries or people 
who can afford to pay for it. : 

Most of the countries needing our food 
can pay for it in their own currencies, but 
it is unfortunate that they don't have the 
American dollars with which to purchase 
these surplus products. As à result of the 
program to accept foreign currencies for 
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United States farm products, surpluses have 
been reduced by §1%% billion in the last 2 
years. - 

Dr. John H. Dayis, director of the program 
in agriculture and business at the Harvard 
Business School, has just. returned from a 
10-week survey of how our Surplus Disposal 
Act has been working in Japan, Pakistan, 
Spain, and India. He believes the present 
year-to-year extension of the law should be 
supplanted by a long-term extension of 5 
years. 

Unfortunately American agriculture shows 
every evidence that the excess crop problem 
will remain serious at least that long. A 
longer extension of the law could make it 
possible for our own country and the other 
nations to reach better decisions on the basis 
of sensible multiyear planning. 


Freedom of Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal President Eisenhower submitted 
to the Congress last week to fix restric- 
tions on the constitutional right of 
travel has evoked wide comment in the 
press. To illuminate this controversy 
I commend that our colleagues read the 
two editorials reprinted below which ap- 
peared in newspapers which normally 
represent somewhat divergent points of 
view. The first editorial, entitled “Pass- 
port Scare” appeared last week in the 
New York Times; the second was 
printed in the Arizona Republic of 
Phoenix on July 7: 

{From the New York Times of July 9, 1958] 
Passport SCARE 

On May 12 of this year the Associated 
Press filed a story from Washington begin- 
ning with this sentence: “President Eisen- 
hower sent Congress today a report recom- 
mending liberalization of travel restrictions 
as one of the best means of improving inter- 
national relations.” The President presum- 
ably agreed with the report, which had been 
prepared for him by Clarence B. Randall, 
his special assistant on foreign economic 
affairs. 

Yesterday, in contrast to this statement 
of only 2 months ago, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration sent to Congress a bill specific- 
ally restricting. the constitutional right of 
travel and clearly intended to overcome the 
effect of the Supreme Court’s recent deci- 
sion liberalizing the grant of passports to 
American citizens. Furthermore, the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress reaffirming his 
claim to travel-control was couched in lan- 
guage so urgent as to give this matter an 
utterly unreal air of emergency. Referring 
to the proposed legislation permitting the 


“Secretary of State to deny passports on Bev- 


eral broad grounds, Mr. Eisenhower said that 
“each day and week that passes without it 
exposes us to great danger.” We do not ac- 
cept this judgment. 

In its decision in the Kent and Briehl 
cases only 3 weeks ago the Supreme Court 
did not take away from the Secretary all 
right to control passports. It did say that 
Congress had not given him the power to 
withhold passports from applicants on ac- 
count of their beliefs and associations. 
“We must remember that we are dealing 
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here with citizens who have neither been ac- 
cused of crimes nor found guilty,” the Court 
observed. This newspaper endorsed that de- 
cision, though recognizing that there may 
be extreme cases in which the Secretary of 
State ought to have authority to prevent 
foreign travel as a critical matter of the 
national security. 

The proposal of President Eisenhower goes 
far beyond that point, however. While re- 
affirming “the inherent rights of American 
citizens,” he asks that the Secretary be 
given power broad enough “to prevent Amer- 
icans from using passports * * * where their 
presence would conflict with our foreign pol- 
icy objectives * * +” Although the draft 


bill that the State Department sent up ta 


Congress yesterday does stress activities 
rather than beliefs, it is dificult to see 
how and where under this legislation the 
line will be drawn. For instance, the bill 
would surely give legislative support to the 
indefensible position of Secretary Dulles in 
respect to his previous withholding of pass- 
ports to American newsmen desiring to go 
to Communist China—thereby confusing the 
conduct of a specific foreign policy with 
the right of the people to know the facts 
on which that foreign policy may or may not 
be based. 

The terms of the bill would permit, at 
least to some degree, a restoration of what 
we have repeatedly denounced as the po- 
litical means test that the State Depart- 
ment has insisted on applying to Americans 
desiring to travel abroad. We are convinced 
that neither the good name nor the security 
of the United States would thereby be aided. 
In fact, if this bill passes, quite the reverse 
will be true. 


[From the Arizona Republic of July 7, 1958] 
: WIDE Open Exrr 


The State Department has decided to stop 
trying to prevent American citizens from 
leaving America and coming back . Hence- 
forth, passport applicants will no longer be 
required to answer form questions about 
Communist Party membership. The change 
represents a State Department decision to 
go all the way in conforming to a recent 
Supreme Court opinion. 

It is too bad the passport matter had to 
get fouled up with the Communist issue. 
It ia too bad the State Department had to 
wait for prodding by the Supreme Court, 
The principle involved should not be con- 
fused with communism or with the Court's 
past tendency to twist law and logic to 
favor Communists. By the law of averages. 
the Court has to be right sometimes, and 
this is one of the times. The State Depart- 
ment is wise to surrender. 

There never was any legislative authority 
by which the Federal Government could re- 
strict the travel of American citizens for 
Political reasons except under wartime con- 
ditions. Neither the State Department nor 
any other branch of Govefnment has eyer 
had the right to make of the United States 
& jall which some of its citizens cannot leave. 
A citizen who advocates violent overthrow 
of the Government can and should be prose- 

«cuted and imprisoned under antisubversive 
laws, That is the proper punishment for his 
guilt. The denial of his freedom to travel 
when he has not been legally detained is 
pure oppression, 

The State Department’s misuse of its pass- 
port functions has been based on the dan- 
gerous theory that the Government has the 
right to use private individuals as tools of 
diplomacy. The idea has been that the move- 
ment of individuals can be restricted and 
regulated in line with what officials conceive 
to be the national interest. There has never 
been a more subversive idea accepted on high 
levels. The American Government exists to 
protect the freedom of the individual, in- 
cluding his freedom to refuse to take an 
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active hand in Government policies. It does 
not exist to shanghai the individual into be- 
coming an active agent of policies with which 
he may disagree. 

Without hindrance by his own Govern- 
ment, an American who is not under crimi- 
nal detention should be free to go anywhere 
in the world where he will be accepted. If 
other governments want to keep us out of 
their countries, that is their privilege, as it 
is ours to keep their people out of the United 
States. But it is not the right of our own 
public servants to tell us as individuals where 
we can and cannot go. If we want to risk 
our necks in dangerous places, they can and 
should disclaim responsibility, but they have 
no right to keep us from going. 

Now that the State Department has ad- 
mitted it has not the power to withhold 
passports for reasons of belief or association, 
it should not wait for a court decree to take 
one other vital stop. It should immediately 
abandon the policy of trying to keep Amer- 
icans who do have passports from visiting 
blacklisted countries, If an American wants 
to visit Communist China, or any other place 
on the face of the earth, and is willing to do 
so at his own risk, the American Govern- 
ment should not be able to deny him the 
right. 

An fron curtain fs possible only where a 
government exercises complete authority over 
the movement of its citizens. We don't need 
that kind of government here, and we don't 
want it, 


Milwaukee’s Mayor Discusses the Never- 


Ending Problems of Pollution and 
Waste Disposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
jects of air pollution, water pollution, 
and waste disposal have little glamour, 
but are of the utmost importance to every 
person on the face of the earth, for they 
directly affect the health and well being 
of mankind. 


The seriousness of these problems was 
pointed out by the Honorable Frank P, 
Zeidler, mayor of the city of Milwaukee, 
in an address to the national gathering 
of air-pollution engineers in Milwaukee 
on June 19, 1958. If one can speak elo- 
quently about pollution, the able scholar- 
ly Mayor Zeidler has done so. His call 
to industry, to Government and to the 
people for greater concern—more scien- 
tific concern—about how we dispose of 
community wastes is a call that should 
be heeded. I commend Mayor Zeidler's 
remarks to the attention of my col- 
leagues: , 

ADDRESS BY MAYOR FRANK P, ZELER or MIL- 
WAUKEE TO Am POLLUTION ENGINEERS, Mit- 
WAUKEE, WIS., JUNE 19, 1958 
It is a privilege for me to be able to talk 

to the men who are concerning themselves 

with the technical problems involved in the 
control of air poliution and related subjects, 

Many of you in this audience have com- 
mended yourselves to your respective gov- 
ernments, and to those of us who are your 
associates in government, for your immense 
knowledge of air pollution and related sub- 
jects and for your general technical com- 
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petence in an intricate specialized branch of 
science. I desire to salute you on behalf of 
the people of the city of Milwaukee for the 
splendid work that all of you are doing for 
whatever branch of Government you rep- 
resént in the Milwaukee area. 

Mr, Fred Rehm, the deputy air-pollution- 
control engineer of the Department 
Smoke Regulation of the County of Mil- 
waukee, in his invitation: to me to speak 
to this group, gave me some background ma- 
terial on air pollution and the various prob- 
lems involved in it. Perhaps some of you 
have seen his paper entitled “Air Pollution 
in the Gas Industry.“ which is an extremely 
competent technical paper and which covers 
practically the entire range of the subject of 
air pollution, including smoke control, nuis- 
ance control, types of burning plants, fume 
and odor control, and specialized industrial 
problems, Since a paper of this excellence 
is readily available to you in this audience, it 
would be repetitious for me to discuss air- 
pollution control in the community, which 15 
my assigned topic, but rather it seems desir- 
able to me to discuss the general problem 
presented by pollution in a highly organized 
metropolitan community. 

Air pollution is only one of the phases of 
the pollution problem that confronts the 
policymaker and the administrator in our 
modern civilization. There are many types 
of pollution and incorrect disposal of com- 
munity waste that seriously threaten our 
modern civilization and present a tremend- 
ous challenge to our society as to whether it 
can survive or not. 

There is a fundamental principle about 
human activity that is seldom thought of 
except by alr pollution engineers, sewerage 
engineers, and those in charge of the dis- 
posal of community waste. That principle 
is that every single action of the human 
being results in byproducts which are not 
desirable or which the human being, In 
engaging in the action in the first place, did 
not intend to incur, This is a stubborn 
fact of our existence and one which a com- 
Plicated society cannot ignore, 

Practically everything that a human be- 
ing does, either as an individual or by grouP 
action, finally ends up as a waste product. 
The length of time into which his activities 
end result may become a waste product will 
vary from perhaps a few moments to cen- 
turies, but time takes its toll on eyen the 
most stable of our activities, and the in- 
herent nature of the universe is such that 
the most stable of all of our creations ul- 
timately turns to waste. 

For example, all of the lavish effort that 
is spent in packaging food is designed to 
produce sales of the packaged food, but once 
the person has bought the food and con- 
sumed the contents of the package all of 
the intricate mechanical and technical op- 
erations that went into the package are 
thoughtlessly thrown away and the product 
becomes a community waste. If these 
packaged materials are combustible they 
can become a source of community 
such as fire, 

Or take the example of building. The 
millions of separate human motions that 
go into building a balloon frame house can 
all be erased and the structure reduced to 
junk in the course of seconds by a wind- 
storm, as we have seen recently in north- 
western Wisconsin. Even if we were tO 
build in a stable manner as in the case 
the pyramids or the Sphinx, which have 
existed for millenniums, ultimately time 
takes its toll and the products disappear. 
All becomes waste and all ends up on some- 
one’s duinp heap sooner or later. 

This is a sad commentary on human €x- 
{stence and our desire for immortality and 
glory by the works of our hands. Some- 
times, in my more pessimistic moods 84 1 
struggle with the community-waste problem, 
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I think that the chief end of man is to mix 
the diverse chemicals of the earth’s crust at 
u more rapid rate than they ever have been 
Mixed before and deposit them in the com- 
munity dump. We gather precious metals 
and intricate chemicals from every portion 
Of the earth's surface; we combine them into 
intricate devices for our own use briefly and 
they finally find their way to the commu- 
nity-waste heap where they may rest for 
eternity or at least until that portion of the 
earth's surface is eroded away to the seas. 

All of this philosophical speculation is 
interesting, and at one time perhaps had 
lttle significance for a primitive human race 
because its numbers were small and its 
Vision limited. What did it matter to the 
early primitive man when he seized an apple 
from a tree, ate it, and threw the core into 
the forest.The natural process got rid of the 
Core and may have even produced another 
apple tree. What did it matter to the primi- 
tive man when he slaughtered one of the 
lesser creatures of the earth and left its 
entrails lying Nature soon erased the scene. 

en man hecame more numerous, it did 
Matter how he disposed of his waste, But 
in the primitive days the diseases and the 
disaster that came from man because of the 
incorrect disposal of his waste were suffer- 

gs which he assumed were divinely or- 
ned and about which he could do nothing. 
ence the miserable homes of the Middie 
Ages—drafty and unventilated—with only 
the most rudimentary sanitary conditions, 
With no adequate disposal of sewerage and 
no quaranty of fresh water and no scientific 
Protection against disease which developed 

m man's own waste, and hence the terrible 
Mortality among human beings, which was 
countered only by the great fertility of the 
human race, 

the past recent centuries the observa- 
tions of specially gifted men, particularly the 
terlologists, brought home the sources of 
and death and there arose in various 
Countries of the world champions of move- 
ments to correct these evil conditions. 

Of an of the millenniums of human his- 
tory, Only the last hundred years has shown 
any great expansion of the struggle against 

uman destruction from its own waste. The 

th departments, the alr-pollution com- 
Mittees, the sanitary inspection of food, the 

and for sewerage systems, and water fl- 
tation plants, came about only after fierce 
Political struggles to convince the great mass 
Of people, and their often ignorant leaders, 
Of the need for enforcement. of codes to deal 
With the problem of human waste. 

I could spend my whole speech here re- 
Counting the struggles to provide a water 
System for Milwaukee, to put through an 

uate sewerage system—which at this 
date la stii not adequate—to get the streets 
Paved, to fight for sanitary storage of garb- 
äge and rubbish, to have incinerators built, 
get sanitary inspection of food sources 

G of datry farms, and now more recently 
struggle to prevent pollution of the alr, 
some cities the histories of these strug- 
pre include rioting and bloodshed as special 

terest. groups sought to resist the enforce- 
Ment officers of the community from pro- 
8 ting the community's health. Practically 

very agency for community protection from 
Pollution and waste came into existence only 
t a great calamity. rather than before, 
the Such js the nature of the human being 

t he waits until large numbers of his 

d are destroyed before he makes any effort 

Tectify conditions, 
1 The special interests ot the community 
heating pollution control and waste control 
nue deen powerful in the past and will con- 
ob ue to be powerful in the future for the 

vious reason that pollution control re- 
of expenditure of money. The butcher 
ret: Century ago was concerned only with 

ting money for his meat and didn’t care 
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what he did with the offal. The manufac- 
turer of today is in the same category in 
many respects. He Is concerned only with 
the product that he is creating in order to 
get dolars for it, which is the way our 
system works, and the byproducts and nuls- 
ances which he creates in the process are 
matters of only slight annoyance to him if 
the community complains. 

This, ef course, is not true of all manu- 
facturing establishments. Some have gone 
to great lengths to deal with the byproduct 
problem, but it is true of too many of them, 
and it is one of the reasons we are having 
trouble with stream pollution throughout 
the Nation and with air pollution; but lest I 
be accused of singling out only manufac- 
turers in this process let me also levy my 
charges against. governments and against 
people themselves, for the pattern of indif- 
ference to the problem of disposal of waste 
is universal, For example, just think of the 
municipal governments along the Mississippi 
River, or the Missouri River, or the Ohio 
River, which pour their untreated municipal 
wastes into these rivers and count upon 
nature to eliminate the problem they have 
thus created. 

These governments are to blame for this 
destruction of a natural resource, namely 
pure fresh water. But why do they do this? 
They do it because their people will not 
permit themselves to be taxed to change the 
conditions. I was in a’midwestern com- 
munity of over 200,000 population where the 
community leader told me he did not want 
an organized collection of rubbish and gar- 
bage because the people wouldn't pay the 
taxes for it, and so it was every man for 
himself as to the disposal of the ashes and 
garbage and household waste. How this 
community functioned is beyond me, but 
it did. 

I need not recount here the struggle inside 
the city of Milwaukee to get people to prop- 
erly store rubbish for collection, whether it 
be garbage or noncombustible materials. It 
is a constant struggle, and man Is still quite 
primitive In that he resists thinking about 
cleaning up the mess he makes in his daily 
living. 

Relating this subject particularly to air 
pollution, no one until recent times, has 
given very profound thought about polluting 
the air, but recent serious problems in huge 
cities have tended to focus public thought 
on the problem. 

All of us in this room are familiar with 
the history of Pittsburgh which fought val- 
lantiy to clear its air of the smoke from 
the steel plants, and it has been reasonably 
successful; and we know something of the 
history of St. Louis which also had a tre- 
mendous struggle—in fact, I know one of 
the mayors there who was defeated for of- 
fice because he passed a law prohibiting 
the burning of Diinois soft coal in the city. 
We are familiar with the city of Los Angeles 
with its open household Incinerators, its oll 
refineries, and its huge auto population, 
polluting the thin layer of air which is 
trapped by the mountains surrounding the 
community. 

As Mr, Rehm has pointed out, we do not 
have an endless supply of oxygen on the 
globe; and with the nearly 2 billion popu- 
lation spread across the face of the globe, 
all of whom are actively engaged in turning 
some solid substance into gases and dust 
by burning, it is only reasonable to expect 
massive air pollution around the world, with 
& threat to human life and probably with 
some unforeseen consequences to the cli- 
mate and temperature of the earth because 
of the interference with the sun's energy 
being delivered to the plant life and sur- 
face of the earth. 

Of course, the same thing holds true of 
our water supply. We are crowding more 
and more on the available supplies of fresh 
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water and it is utterly fantastic how indif- 
ferent people are to the pollution of their 
water supply, for they very often use the 
Same reservoir of water to-act as a sewerage 
‘lagoon and also as a pure water reservoir, 

if the human race is to continue to mul- 
tiply on the face of the earth, then it is 
going to have to drastically alter its pattern 
of living, and eyen its pattern of govern- 
ment, so that it demonstrates a greater 
social responsibility for the byproducts of 
its living processes. What this means in es- 
sence is more scientific concern about how 
we dispose of our community waste and 
about how to turn these wastes into useful 
byproducts, and also how to conserve 
precious materials which are being thought- 
lessly wasted. Next, it means that we will 
have to have stricter codes of enforcement 
in order to stop the current. bad practices 
of waste disposal by means of which society 
is poisoning itself. And next, it means that 
we will have to construct the necessary work 
to prevent pollution of all types, whether it 
is air pollution, water pollution, or im- 
proper disposal of waste. 


The Bane of Too Much Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial that 
appeared in the July 3, 1958, issue of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star: 5 

THE BANE oF Too MUCH MONEY 


The House has made a small cut in the 
proposed foreign aid authorization for the 
new fiscal year. The House Appropriations 
Committee has proposed a somewhat deeper 
cut in the appropriation. These reductions 
have brought the usual disaster warnings 
from foreign aid supporters. 

If disaster were to result from failure to 
spend as much for foreign aid as presidents 
have requested, the disaster would have 
struck long ago. And it could not have been 
blamed on Congress, It could only have been 
blamed on the administrators of the pro- 
gram. Year after year they have not only 
failed to spend as much as was requested; 
they have even failed to spend as much as 
was appropriated. 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia, recently 
told the Senate that there would be unused 
balances in the foreign aid account totaling 
$5,194,922,000 at the end of the fiscal year 
June 30. Although the year has now ended, 
the exact figure will not be known for several 
weeks, as the annual closing of the Govern- 
ment’s books is a long process: In addition, 
Senator Brrp said, there is also available 
$1,861,887,000 in unspent local currencies— 
counterpart funds. 

If failure to do everything and spend ey- 
erything provided in the annual budget re- 
quests would result in serious losses to the 
free world, this possibility does not seem to 
haye made a lasting impression on the people 
who have operated the program for the last 
13 years. 

Moreover, the funds appropriated from 
year to year have been substantially less than 
requested. Over the 10 years ending with the 
year just completed, a study by the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce shows an- 
nual budget requests for foreign aid totaled 
£60,685 million. Actual appropriations for 
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those years totaled $48,958 million, an average 
reduction of 19 percent. But still not all of 
the available funds were used in any year. 
There also are other indications of too 
much money in the program. These are 
found in the repeated examples of wasteful 
uses of the funds. At various times many 


specific instances have been cited of mate-_ 


rials or equipment provided, or roads or other 
installations built, which the recipient na- 
tions could not use effectively or did not need 
at all, 

The cuts which have been or may be made 
for the coming fiscal year will not harm the 
foreign aid program. On the contrary they 
may helpita little. The question is whether 
the cuts are drastic enough to be of real help. 
The best thing for the program would be cuts 
deep enough to bring it up sharply and cause 
some reexamination. If foreign aid is really 
important, then it is also important that it 
be done right. The first step toward getting 
it done right would be to stop giving the pro- 
gram administrators more money than they 
can use, 


Our Real Creed 
ı EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of what Americans really believe in, 
of what motivates our lives and our ac- 
tions, is one of growing concern to all of 
us, and especially to our educators and 
spiritual leaders. 

When I was in Milwaukee 2 weeks ago, 
I attended the worship service at the 
First Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. On that Sunday, June 29, the 
Reverend Herbert E. Zebarth delivered a 
most thoughtful and penetrating sermon 
on this question: What is our American 
creed? And Pastor Zebarth found dis- 
quieting evidence that American Chris- 
tians have two creeds, one which we talk 
about and another which we practice. 

Because I was deeply impressed by 
Pastor Zebarth’s sermon, I asked him to 
send me the text. I place it today in the 
Recorp in the belief that many of my 
colleagues will find it as stimulating as I 
did: 

OUR REAL CREED — 

“Why do ye call me Lord, Lord, and not 
do what I tell you.” (Luke 6: 46.) 

Jesus’ question, Why do ye call me Lord, 
Lord, and not do what I tell you?” has 
in it the sound of astonishment. How 
was it that people could listen to His 
teachings, be so impressed with Him 
that they called Him Lord or Master and 
still neglect to do what He said and what 
they saw in His own life? It reminds us of 
another of Jesus’ words, spoken just before 
His crucifixion as 6ne day He stood on the 
hilltop Just outside of Jerusalem and looked 
down on the city and He cried, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how oft I would have gathered 
thee even as a hen gathereth her chicks but 
ye would not.” The strange thing was that 
people heard Him and said, “Yes, what you 
say is true, men ought to build their lives 
on those words for they are rock and make 
a good foundation“ but they didn't do it 
themselves but rather bullt their houses on 
sand, whatever that sand might have been. 

Is that spirit which Jesus saw 1900 years 
ago still in existence today? Are people still 
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saying, yes the teachings of Jesus are true, 
but not living them? Are people still say- 
ing, yes the life of Jesus is the example of 
the finest life that has ever been on our 
planet, but are not following it? Do we 
have two creeds, one which we repeat and 
one which we practice? What faith is it 
that America lives on in this year of 1958? 
Do our words and our deeds coincide? We 
have the statistics presented to us again and 
again, 64 percent of the population members 
of a church, the increase in church member- 
ship growing faster than the population, 
more people attending church than ever 
before in the history of the Nation, more 
religious books being written and read, more 
articles about religion, more newspaper 
space given to religious news, 98 percent of 
the population believes in God, vast crowds 
attending the Billy Graham revivals, other 
multitudes hearing and seeing him on tele- 
vision; our political leaders often refer to 
religion in their speeches and this Fourth of 
July in the patriotic observances which will 
be held across the land, there will be many 
references made to the spiritual principles 
of our forefathers, a phrase broad enough, 
so that it takes in everything and offends no 
one—and these things are all to the good 
and I do not want to decry them or to 
underevaluate them. But it ts not enough— 
it is all too often a repeating of the words, 
“Lord, Lord” and not a doing of His will. 
For when I look around me, I see America 
practicing a different creed, I find that we 
are following different principles—we are 
saying again and again, Lord, Lord, but we 
are not doing what Jesus taught and what 
Me lived. What is our creed? 

The first article in America’s creed as I see 
it says, “I believe force can settle all prob- 
lems.“ One day a member of one of our 
churches sat in my study, a man who had 
been active in his church, a trustee of the 
church, for years a member of the Wisconsin 
conference, sent several times a delegate 
trom Wisconsin to general conference and 
in part of our conversation he said some- 
thing like this: “If I had it to say, we would 
Say to those countries over in the Far East, 
listen you fellows, settle down and cut out 
this nonsense or we will send over a com- 
pany of Marines and clear these things up. 
And these fellows In Russia, I would call 
them together and say, listen you boys, cut 
out this foolishness or some morning we'll 
send a flight of bombers over there loaded 
with atomic bombs and clean out the whole 
mest.” After he left I began to think of our 
conversation and my mind went to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and [ recalled words like 
this, “Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called sons of God.“ Or this, “You 
have heard it said by men of old, you shall 
not kill and whoever kills shall be in danger 
of the judgment, but I say unto you, that 
everyone who is angry with his brother shall 
be In danger of the judgment.” Or this, 
“You have heard that it was said, you shall 
love your neighbor and hate your enemy, 
but I say to you, love your enemies and pray 
for those who persecute you, that you may 
be sons of your Father who is in heaven.“ 

“I believe,” we intone, “in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth and in 
Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord” and by 
“Lord” is meant our Ruler or our Master, one 
whom we obey, serve, and follow. 

The Congress which is in session in 
Washington now voted one of the hugest 
budgets for the military in the peacetime 
history of the United States and reduced 
the amount we shali use for the material aid 
of needy peoples. Any nation that wants to 
can get guns from us, but not bread. The 
World Council of Churches is issuing the 
pathetic appeal, “Let your idle clothing go to 
work.” “More than 5 million people over- 
seas—refugees, victims of disaster, the chron- 
ically poverty-stricken, orphans, widows, and 
other destitutes—have no other clothing ex- 
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cept what we can give.” Last winter when 
Congress was debating the material aids 
bill, someone whose stomach was bulging 
with good food, on his back a new overcoat, 
and on his head a new hat, said to me, “I 
don't believe in spoiling these people overseas 
by giving them things, let them get their 
own.” 


What is our,real creed, by what principle 
do we really We? “I believe in Jesus Christ, 
his only Son, our Lord” or “Force can settle 
all problems.“ 

A second article that I see in the popular 
creed upon which many live is that wealth 
is the summum bonum, the greatest good. 
One day Jesus said, No one can serve two 
masters, for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or he will be devoted to one 
and despise the other. You cannot serve 
God and Mammon. Therefore I tell you. 
don’t worry about living, wondering what 
you are going to eat or drink or what you are 
going to wear. Surely life is more important 
than food, and the body more important than 
the clothes you wear. Look at the birds in 
the sky. Consider how the wild flowers 
grow. So don't keep saying what shall we 
eat, or what shall we drink, or what shall we 
wear, your Heavenly Father knows that you 
need them all. Set your heart on His king- 
dom and His goodness, and all these things 
will come to you as a matter of course.” 

“I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son. 
our Lord,” we say. These are His teachings 
and we accept them as true. And we go to 
work to prove our belief by buying on credit 
$37 billion worth of goods in 1956. We spent 
$44 billion for food; $12 billion in restau- 
rants; $10 billion on automobiles; $9 bil- 
lion on liquor; $5 billion on tobacco; $4 bil- 
lion on women’s clothes; $144 billion on 
jewelry: $144 billion on candy. 

Did you ever think of the voices that are 
calling to us day after day, “Eat it, it’s good 
for you; buy it, it will make you look 
younger; charge it, pay for it on our easy in- 
stallment plan, only 5 cents a day; get the 
king-size, twice as big, longer-lasting; get 
the 24-Inch deluxe model—the kind the 
Jones’ installed last week; ask for the large 
size econgmy package; cheaper by the 
dozen.” 

Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 
were in paradise where whatever they wanted 
was theirs for the taking, except the fruit of 
one tree and God had said "This you must 
not touch.” But the fruit looked so tempt- 
ing, it would be so beautiful to look at, 50 
smooth to touch, so delectable in taste, that 
at last they took it. They had the fruit but 
they lost paradise. So our wants have driven 
us generation after generation till today the 
desire to have is an overwhelming passion 
and we forget God and Christ in our drive to 
possess. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson looked at this urge 
one day and in his inimitable fashion said. 
“It is pitiful the things by which we are 
rich—a matter of coins, coats, and carpets: 
æ little more or less stone, wood or paint, 
the fashion of a cloak or hat; we are like the 
Indians, of whom one fs proud in the pos- 
session of a glass bead and a red feather, and 
the rest miserable in the want of it.“ 

Carl Sandburg put it into a verse: 


In God we trust it is so written. 

The writing goes onto every silver dollar, 

The fact God is the great God who made us 
all. 

We is you and me and all of us in the United 
States of America. 

And trusting God means that we give our- 
selves, the whole United States of 
America to God, the great One, 

Yes, perhaps, is that so? 


The third article in the popular creed of 
America that I see is that we believe happi- 
ness and peace of mind can be produced bY 
things outside of ourselves. 
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Jesus said in the beatitudes, “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Or again He said, “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me for Iam meek and lowly 
Of heart and you will find rest (that is peace) 
for your souls." “Peace I leave with you: 
my peace I giye to you; not as the world 
Eives do I give to you. Let not your hearts 
be troubled, neither let them be afraid.” 

ever would come after me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross and come 
and follow me.” 

In a public opinion poll reported on by a 
national magazine a few years ago the ques- 
tion was asked, “What one thing do you 
believe you need in order to be happy?” and 
the Overwhelming reply was, “More money.” 

e next question was how much of this 

g that you believe you should have to 
be happy do you think you need and the 
Teplies ranged all the way from a few hun- 

dollars to many thousands of dollars. 

This is an example of the common feeling 
that so many people have that something 
Outside of themselves is responsible for their 

Ppiness and for their peace of mind and 
that they must acquire it. That belief goes 

m the materialistic and the crude, such 
as the belief that more money is needed in 
Order to be happy, or the commonly held be- 

f that happiness is found in a bottle of 

uor to the more intangible things, yet 

&re things which come from without. 

mg them we must place success, recog- 


Nition, positions of influence, friendship, the. 


Satisfaction of wants and urges. We often 
Teel that if we were somewhere else than 
Where we are we would have it; we go on 
and take vacations, we visit strange 
distant places—all with the hope and 
© expectation that whatever we are doing 
Will quiet our restless longings and give us 
the peace that we want. 

T a day that is so filled with tensions 

as our day is, young men in the prime of life 
Pping over with heart attacks, nervous 
11 ers, illnesses caused by our speed of 
dene and the anxieties of living, the mental 
= turbances that come to us, our flareups 
t and with even our loved ones which we 
deeply regret but that seem to come with 
tensions, all men would gladly lose these 
and find a tranquil spirit. It is one of the 
P wishes that man has, and yet, his effort 
Obtain it and the means he uses to ob- 
it, not only do not give it to him, but 
effort to get them only adds to the 
Strain under which he already lives and 
Wer ne not a part of the answer but fur- 
complicates his problem. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, His only son; our 
ree Is this our real creed? Or is it: (1) 
1 2 Ueve that force can settle all problems; 
5 I believe that possessions are the sum- 

um bonum, the highest good: (3) I believe 
ce t ae can produce happiness and peace 


m ande Jesus is asking with astonishment 
our day, “Why do you call me Lord, Lord, 
not do what I tell you?” In a proz 
2 insight into life James wrote in the 
ter in the New Testament that bears his 
Sage “But be ye doers of the word, and 
hearers only, deceiving yourselves.” 
taght hundred and seventy-two million of 
Who call ourselves by Christ’s name, one- 
qd of the earth's population, concentrated 
s0me lands, only a handful in others, but 
ty & force if each one believes what He 
YS and lives on it. 
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A Little Bigger Cloud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Richmond News Leader on 
Friday, July 11, 1958, a lead editorial en- 
titled “A Little Bigger Cloud.” Mr. 
James Jackson Kilpatrick is the able 
and distinguished editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader. He has given the 
people of Virginia a vigorous and de- 
termined leadership particularly in mat- 
ters pertaining to their constitutional 
liberties which the present Supreme 
Court undertakes to abridge. In Vir- 
ginia we do not intend to surrender to 
this brazen form of judicial oligarchy 
and there are many Virginians who pre- 
fer no public school education if it is to 
be the handmaiden of tyranny. 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, Iin- 
clude the editorial hereinabove referred 
to which is as follows: 

A LITTLE BIGGER CLOUD 

Richmonders have known all along—at 
least they should have known all along 
that one day Negroes would launch an as- 
sault upon our school system here. This is 
the capital of the State, the old capital of 
the Confederacy; to achieve race-mixing in 
the schools of Richmond would be an 
achievement the NAACP could boast of, and 
the NAACP has openly proclaimed Virginia 
its key target for this fall. Thus the dis- 
closure that three Negro students have 
sought admission to white Nathaniel Bacon 
School is interesting, of course, but it is 
hardly surprising. 

Nathaniel Bacon, built in 1915, is the last 
white elementary school left on Church Hill, 
Except for Robert Fulton School in Fulton, 
no other white public schools remain in the 
whole of the East End, Springfield was con- 
verted to Negro use as far back as 1948, 
Bellevue Junior High in 1955 and Chimbo- 
razo in 1957. Helen Dickinson already had 
been scheduled for Negro use this fall. Ad- 
ditionally, city taxpayers have provided in 
recent years such superb new Negro schools 
in the East End as the $2 million Armstrong 
High School and the new Whitcomb Court 
and Fairfield Court Elementary Schools. 

Now, it appears, these concessions and 
these heayy outlays for new construction 
have not been enough to satisfy Negro par- 
ents. Remaining white families on Church 
Hill are not to be allowed even one school 
of their own. Here is the NAACP's Oliver 
Hill, petition in hand, He demands an an- 
swer by July 21. 

There can be but one answer, and that 
answer is No.“ 

No, for a dozen reasons. This city has 
enjoyed moderately good race relations; en- 
forced race mixing in public schools would 
destroy this relationship utterly. This city 
also has benefited from an excellent system 
of public schools—half Negro, half white, 
and neither half favored over the other; 
once integration began, the entire system 
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would be jeopardized. Surely it makes no 
sense to wreck public-school opportunities 
for 32,000 children in order to satisfy the 
most militant ambitions of a handful of 
Negroes. 

There had been, until this week, a faint, 
frail hope that Richmond Negroes would go 
along with the dedicated efforts of Superin- 
tendent H. I. Willett to bulld up a Negro 
school system so excellent that no Negro 
resident, sincerely interested in the educa- 
tion of his child, would want to abandon 
proved advantage for certain trouble. The 
hope was vain. Richmond is in for trouble 
now, and we may as well face the fact calmly 
and resolutely, determined to abandon every 
public school in Richmond, white and black 
alike, before we surrender even one room to 
integration. 

There cannot be, in Richmond, any such 
thing as limited integration, now or ever. It 
is a hole-in-the-dike proposition: either we 
hold or we drown. Private schools are not 
impossible of establishment; and if court 
orders eventually should make such schools 
imperative, then such schools will come into 
existence here. At the moment, while we 
wait on litigation and appraise the scope of 
the attack, there is nothing much to do ex- 
cept to keep the peace. 

The three applications, in one sense, 
change nothing: State law and public policy 
remain as they have been before. In an- 
other sense, the applications may prove a 
service, if they help to mobilize white feeling, 
and to influence questions of public school 
construction and private school planning. 
For the past four years, the prospect of an 
unwanted showdown in Richmond has 
been a cloud no greater than a man's hand. 
The showdown is not yet upon us, but 
today the cloud is a little larger and a little 
closer. Richmonders will ignore it at their 
peril. 


Congresswoman Edith Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in 1954 
voters of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Oregon sent EDITH GREEN to Con- 
gress. In two terms my senior colleague 
has stacked up an impressive list of ac- 
complishments for her district. As a 
member of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, she has put to 
good use her teaching experience and 
her work with the Oregon Education 
Association. 

During the Easter recess of Congress 
this year, she made a firsthand survey 
of educational facilities in the Soviet 
Union in her capacity as an Education 
and Labor Committee members, Mrs. 
Green also is a member of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, a group 
which works hard to keep the operation 
of each congressional office as efficient 
as possible. 

The spirit of Enrrm Green is a part of 
a profile which appeared in the Sunday, 
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July 13, 1958, issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. Written by 
Marie Smith, it is readable and informa- 
tive. > 

Congresswoman GREEN, according to 
the article, says: 

I believe the best way of campaigning is 
to do the best job you can all year long. 
Then, when you go home, have enough fo- 
rums to explain just what you've been doing. 


I should like to bring the article to 
the attention of Members who may not 
have noticed it in the women's section 
of the Post and to the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sue CAN Count on MALE SUPPORT 
(By Marie Smith) 

The price of politics sometimes comes 
high, and for poised, pleasant Congresswom- 
an Enrr Green of Oregon, it has meant a 
3,000-mile separation from her husband 
much of her nearly 4 years here. 

But this soft-spoken former schoolmarm 
is seeking her third term in Congress con- 

dent one of her most important supporters 

her husband. 

In fact, she said, “I would not have gone 
into politics in the first place if I did not 
have.the support and approval of the three 
men in my family.” 

The 3 men are her husband and their 2 
sons, Jim and Dick. The latter, still in 
high school, lives with his mother here. 
Jim, married and a father himself, lives In 
the family home in Portland while attending 
college. 

Since coming to Congress 4 years ago, Mrs. 
Grerw and her husband, Arthur, associated 
with his brother in the construction busi- 
ness in Seattle, have not found the complete 
solution to their having jobs on opposite 
sides of the country. 

It is too far for either to commute and 
since neither is ready to retire, EDITH GREEN 
says they have worked out a plan whereby 
he spends a few months of the year here and 
she spends a few months there. 

Husband Arthur did the driving for his 
wife in former campaigns but this year he 
has a replacement—i6-year-old son Dick, 
who is already counting on chauffeuring his 
mother back to Oregon when the current 
session of Congress is over. 

So far Mrs, Green hasn't stepped up her 
élection year activity. She says, “I believe 
the best way of campaigning is to do the best 
job you can all year long. Then, when you 
go home, have enough forums to explain just 
what you've been doing.” 

She has a lot to tell, for many of the meas- 
ures she's sponsored and supported have 
passed, including the Alaskan statehood leg- 
islation. Education is one of her major in- 
terests and she’s still working on her scholar- 
ship and loan fund bilt aimed at enabling 
more students to go to college. 

' She plans to tell about her efforts and ac- 
complishments at a minimum of five coffee 
klatches dally (luckily, she's a great coffee 
drinker) with neighborhood groups through- 
out the district, and with speeches sand- 
wiched in between at luncheons and dinner. 

Quiet, efficient. Eorrt: GREEN has ungrudg- 
ingly given up more than family life at home 
for her career in Congress. She has given 
up also her favorite sports of tennis and 
swimming, but maintains her hand at bridge 
by playing frequently in m foursome from 
Capitol Hill. 

Her busy workdays begin variously from 
4 to 6:30 a. m., depending on whether she's 
working on a speech or particular piece of 
legislation, “I find I do my best work early 
in the mornings,” she said. 

She prepares breakfast at home for Dick 
and shares orange juice and coffee with him 
in their Cleveland House apartment. Later 
she has a second breakfast on Capitol Hill 
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with the Oregon delegation or visiting con- 
stituents, 

Dinner, prepared by a cook who comes in 
at 2 p. m., awaits her when she gets home 
after 6. She accepts few speaking invita- 
tions in the East, she sald, and limits her 
social activity here in order to devote more 
time to district affairs. 

Sundays she takes at a leisurely pace. She 
reads the papers with breakfast, drinks “as 
many cups of coffee as I want," goes to Cleve- 
land Park Congregational Church “because 
it is closest to home,” and then to the office 
to check the mail or work on speeches. 

On the walls of her office are many photo- 
graphs of her family and Democratic leaders. 
Some of them were taken by Dick, an ama- 
teur photographer who has converted an 
apartment closet into a darkroom for devel- 
oping and printing his pictures. 

Also on the walls are two awards of which 
Mrs. Green ls especially proud. One is an 
honorary doctor of laws degree received from 
the University of Alaska, and the other, the 
B'nai Brith Brotherhood award for outspoken 
demanding of justice for her fellow man. 

From a gold chain around her neck hangs 
another prized possession—a $60 gold medal 
presented to her by the late President Cool- 
idge on her visit to the White House at the 
age of 16. 

When she returns to Portland next month, 
Mrs. Green can give her constituents a first- 
hand report not only on Washington but also 
on Russia. She took a 12-day trip behind 
the Iron Curtain during the Easter yacation. 

“It was right after the Van Cliburn con- 
cert there and the question everyone asked 
me was ‘Do you know him?” she said. “He 
really won their hearts.” 


The Federal Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most difficult, urgent, and major 
problems confronting the American peo- 
ple is organization of an efficient and 
complete coordinating Federal civil-de- 
fense-mobilization program. The sole 
purpose of this program is to protect 
the lives and property of the people of the 
United States in every State, county, city, 
and village throughout the Nation in the 
event of a nuclear-bomb attack by an 
enemy. 

The success of this, program depends 
entirely upon the good will, support, and 
willing cooperation of all of the people 
of the United States to save their own 
lives and property and to bring about 
order out of chaos and restore our trans- 
portation, communication system, and 
provide food, clothing, shelter, and aid 
to those of us who may be injured by 
such an attack. 

Of course, the best defense against such 
an attack is to be so strong that the 
enemy does not dare attack us. The 
second-best defense is to be prepared to 
survive such an attack should it occur. 

There is no quick and easy answer to 
the many problems involved in this most 
serious nationwide responsibility. We 
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cannot avoid it. We cannot hope that it 
may not occur. We cannot depend upon 
anyone doing it for us. 

We must face it and give our utmost 
in cooperation to prepare to meet it and 
at at the same time do our utmost to 
prevent it. 

This is perhaps the biggest and most 
important task we have ever had to do. 

As å member of the Joint Defense Pro- 
duction Committee, I have heard the 
testimony of Leo A. Hoegh, Director of 
the newly. consolidated Civil Defense Mo- 
bilization Agency, whose job is to coordi- 
nate all 48 States and all counties and 
cities. 

I submit the following Summary of the 
Proposed National Civil Defense Plan 
presented by Leo.A. Hoegh, Director of 
Defénse and Civilian Mobilization, at the 
Governors’ Conference at Bal Harbour, 
Fla., May 18-21, this year: 

SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSED NATIONAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE PLAN 

(Presented by Leo A. Hoegh to the 50th 

annual meeting of the governors’ con- 

ference, Bal Harbour, Fla., May 18-21, 

1958) 

A national ciyil-defense plan is being 
completed to establish nonmilitary courses 
of action, and the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, their political sub- 
divisions, and of individual citizens. It pre- 
sents in a single document basic civil-de- 
fense principles and responsibilities for pro- 
tecting life and property. 

A great deal of work has gone into the 
preparation of this document and, since 
August 1957, high priority has been given tO 
its completion, 

The governors’ conference and various 
State and local organizations have urged 
promulgation of such a national plan, In 
its preparation, we have conferred with gov- 
ernors, mayors, State and local civil-defensé 
officials, advisory committees, and with agen- 
cles of the Federal Government. All have 
contributed to the development of the plan. 

The purpose of this presentation is to 
point out generally some of the plan’s salient 
features, 

PLANNING BASIS 

The planning basis, which Is comparable 
to a military intelligence annex, states that 
forces dedicated to attacking this Nation 
exist, and have modern weapons and effi- 
cient means for their delivery. Annex 1 sets 
out in more detall the planning base, in- 
cluding: 

1. Today, and 10 years hence, the enemy's 
weapons are predominantly nuclear, with 
the use of biological and chemical agents 
possible. 

2. Today, the delivery system is manned, 
and within the next few years will be pre- 
dominantly unmanned. 

3. Today, the tactical warning time is 9 
to 3 hours, and within the next few years 
will be 0 to i hour. 

x ORGANIZATION 

The plan states: 

“Civil defense is the responsibility of 
each citizen and of all governments—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—with the Federal GOY- 
ernment having the primary role of direc- 
tion and coordination of the total national 
effort.” 

The President is Commander in Chief, 
with the Civil Defense Administrator #4 
principal civil defense staff officer. GOV- 
ernors and mayors are commanders of their 
respective jurisdictions, with civil defense 
directors as principal staff officers. Prep- 
aration and execution of plans will be made 
by existing services and agencies of govern“ 
ment, with clyll defense directors doing the 
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Coordinating. State and local plans will be 
Subject to approval by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

For the plan to be effective, H. R. 7576 
Must be first enacted. It has been unani- 
Mously passed by the House and is now in 
the Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate. It establishes joint responsibility for 
civil defense in the Federal, State, and local 
governments, and provides for Federal 
matching of funds for personnel and ad- 
Ministrative expenses of eivil defense in 
State and local governments, 

Under the plan: 

“A civil defense channel of coordination 
Will be established, down which will be 
transmitted instructions and up which re- 
Quests for assistance will be made,” 


MISSION 


The plan states the mission: 
protect life and property from the 
effects of attack, by preparing for and by 
carrying out emergency functions, to pre- 
dent. minimize, and repair injury and 
damage.” 
FUNCTIONS 


The plan then sets forth the functions 
and, step by step, how the mission is to be 
accomplished, and by whom. These are 
Usted under: 

1. Warning, 

2. Communications and control, 

3. Action prior to attack. 

4. Action after attack. 

WARNING AS TO ATTACK 


The plan notes that the North American 
= Defense Command has the responsibility 
es detecting an enemy uir or missile attack. 

Vil-defense warning officers are on duty 
around the clock at the command and at 
brendan and western headquarters, and have 

ultaneous access to warning information, 
A will provide warning over its national 
system to strategic points, 
3 FCDA can transmit to 200 key 
th nts, within 90 seconds. By July 1959 
ere will be 276 points and 88 radio stations 
and 12 radio networks on this warning 
system. 


States will disseminate warnin 
gs to local 
Sa mente and they, in turn, to the gen- 
Š Public. FCDA will assist in the devel- 
reset of their warning systems through 
mtributions and by guidance and 

8 
e objective of FCDA Is to develop a - 
tem by which all ta 
people will receive warnin 
simultaneously. j 
UNIFORM WARNING SIGNALS 


The 
n establishes two uniform warning 


Matt he alert signal, a steady 3 to 5 minute 
means Take action as directed by lo- 
government.“ 
2. The take- cover signal, a warbling 3- 
mea te or a series of short blasts, 
@ cover immediately in t 
&vailable shelter.“ arene 
WARNING AS TO FALLOUT 
te ition required for warning as to fallout 
4 © described, The Weather Bureau pro- 
tere FCDA, the States, and local govern- 
ithe With fallout forecasts based on obser- 
plo ons of wind direction and velocity, and 
ts are required to be constructed each 
Y, by State and target area governments. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND CONTROL . 
tgommunications are maintained at all 
es by FCDA to its regions and the States. 
tel y, the system is primarily teletype and 
h phone. Radio backup from national 
15 Uarters to the > a Will be installed 
de 1959, and to the States by 1962 (the latter 
cal g on appro) riations). State and lo- 
ti governments will maintain communica- 
Ons for their emergency operations, 
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The plan sets out the system of communi- 
cations with the public, through pre-Conel- 
rad, Conelrad, and post-Conelrad broadcasts. 
Norad is responsible for ordering radio alerts, 
which put Conelrad into effect, and silence 
regular broadcasting. When it is in effect, 
more than 1,200 radio stations will operate at 
reduced power on 2 wavelengths—640 and 
1240—for the broadcast of survival informa- 
tion. It is expected that, by 1959, this capa- 
bility will be altered to make possible broad- 
casting by 70 or more clear-channel stations, 
operating at full power and on normal fre- 
quencies, to give survival information, na- 
tionwide, after an attack. 

CONTROL 

Control centers and emergency Govern- 
ment locations -will be established pre- 
attack by national headquarters of Federal 
agencies, by FCDA regions, by other Federal 
field establishments as appropriate, and by 
each State, possession, and Territory, and by 
each target area city, with communications 
maintained at all times. 

The Federal Government has an estab- 
lished hardened control center. In 1959, 
FCDA wili proceed with plans to construct 
regional underground centers. Matching 
funds are avallable to States and cities for 
this purpose. There are 70 State control 
centers, or alternate operation sites, and 
close to 1,800 at the local level. They range 


“from meeting the most rigid specifications— 


such as those in Detroit, Portland, Oakland, 
and Miami, and other cities—to selection of 
alternate sites by using facilities of nearby 
communities. - The Portland center is lọ- 
cated in a hillside, It can house 300 people 
and has its own electric and sanitation sys- 
tems as well as food and water supply. In 
suburban Miami, there is 1 which has 2- 
foot thick roof and walls, and contains nearly 
7 million pounds of reinforced concrete and 
over 90 tons of steel. 
COURSES OF ACTION PRIOR TO ATTACK 


The plan details courses of action to be 
taken prior to attack, for prevention of 
damage, during preemergency, limited emer- 
gency, and emergency periods. It includes 
preparation for: 

1, Insuring continuity of government; 

2. Emergency disaster services; 

3. Protection from weapons effects; , 

4. Assessment of damage; 

5. Survival services; 

6. Training and education of the public 
as to probable effects of nuclear attack and 
as to public response required; and 

7. Plans to be executed postattack. 

CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 


Survival of the Nation will depend upon 
the ability of, government at all levels to 
operate in an emergency. Therefore all 
governments are urged to: 

1. Establish lines of succession for key 
personnel; 

2. Preserve essential records; 

3. Establish alternate government sites or 
control centers; and 

4. Make full use of all government per- 
sonnel and resources by Integrating civil 
defense functions into their regular services 
and agencies, which will be augmented 
through the use of properly trained volun- 
teers. j x 

The people of the Nation cannót bë ex- 
pected to rally fully behind civil defense 
without first having government at all levels 
lead the way. The 7,500,000 Americans now 
in Federal, State, and local government. 
must all have emergency assignments, and 
be trained and prepared to perform them, 

Since November 1957, governors, key State 
officials, and legislative and city leaders in 
84 States have been briefed on this pro- 
gram. The task of briefing the remaining 
State and local officials will be completed 
S000 n. 
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In conjunction with the Governors’ Con- 
ference and the Council of State Govern- 
ments, FCDA has prepared model legisla- 
tion to enable States and local communities 
to insure continuity of government, 

SURVIVAL STUDIES 3 

The Federal Government is financing sur- 
vival studies in 44 States, 3 Territories, and 
173 metropolitan areas to provide informa- 
tion on facilities, resources, and man- 
power. They will be completed in 1958, 
following which, detailed operational plans 
based upon the survival studies and on the 
national plan will be issued, containing 
specific survival instructions covering 95 per- 
cent of the civilian population. 

EVALUATION AND SHELTER 

The plan sets forth the national policy on 
evacution and shelter to be: “If sufficient 
warning time is available, evacuate, and, if 
not, take cover.” 

Plans for evacuation are being developed, 
and will be carried out only if sufficient 
warning time is provided. It is most likely 
that take cover will be the course of action 
executed, The action to be taken is a local 
decision. In that it is necessary to plan for 
all contingencies, the Nation must be pre- 
paser to execute both courses of action. (An 
annex, outlining the national policy on 
shelter will be attached.) 
= COURSES OF ACTION AFTER ATTACK 

Courses of action to be taken after an 
attack are outlined: 

1, Maintenance of law and order. 

2. Disaster services (including emergency 
welfare; medical care; decontamination; res- 
cue, clearance of debris, and fire protection). 
4 3. Radiological, gas, and germ warfare de- 

ense. 

4. Clandestine and unexploded ordnance. 

5. Use of resources (including food and 
water; transportation; and fuel and power). 

6. Emergency restoration of public facili- 
ties and utilities. J 

Many of these functions have been dele- 
gated to other Federal departments and 
agencies. The plans of each, when com- 
pleted, will become annexes to the national 
civil defense plan. For example, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is responsible for a 
national food plan. Power and fuel supply 
functions have been assigned to the Depart- 
of the Interior; emergency housing—to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; man- 
power—to the Labor Department; chemical 
and biological warfare and health, medical, 
and welfare care—to the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department; and, of course, the 
role of the military in civil defense—to the 
Department of Defense. 


INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 


The plan provides that individuals and 
families will be prepared to exist on personal 
stocks of survival items for 2 weeks following 
an attack; that cities, counties, and States 
will be prepared to exist on consumer items 
and essential equipment available within 
their jurisdiction for a minimum of 4 weeks; 
and that the Federal Government will be 
prepared to assist States and their political 
subdivisions as soon as possible after meet- 
ing military and other essential require- 
ments, 

STOCKPILING 


To the resources already existing in gov- 
ernment, FCDA has added medical and en- 
gineering items that would be in critical 
short supply, These are stored in 43 locations 
gnd are valued at over $213 million. 

Into these warehouses have gone over 
160,000 tons of medical supplies. The stock- 
piles include 1,932 emergency hospitals, each 
with the capacity of 200 beds. They are 
complete, from bandages to X-ray machines, 
and are easily transported and erected in any 
bullding. Many of them are in the hands 
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of State and local governments for training 
purposes and are made available when needed 
for use in major disasters. The medical sup- 
plies now stockpiled will treat 5 million 
people for 3 weeks, 

The stockpiles are of three types: 

1. Small capacity—placed on a calculated 
risk basis in or near principal cities; 

2. Larger ones—located farther out from 
probable target areas; and 

3. General reserve (depot type)—located 
at still greater distance from probable targets. 

Each location has assigned personnel and 
outloading plans. 

FCDA is reevaluating its emergency stock- 
pile needs, and hopes—after coordinating 
with appropriate Federal agencies the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the Americar“ Na- 
tional Red Cross, and so forth—to present a 
sound 10-year program, 

To date, through the Federal contributions 
program, $72 million has been contributed 
to States and cities for civil-defense equip- 
ment, During the past year, surplus prop- 
erty worth $25 million has been distributed 
to them, 

RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE 


FCDA has bought over 800,000 radiological 
instruments, and of the 500,000 delivered, 90 
percent are being distributed to State and 
local governmental agencies and schools, the 
remaining 10 percent being held in reserve. 
By September 1958, radiological kits will be 
delivered to 6,000 high schools, and this will 
be increased to 15,000 by January 1959. 
Through the cooperation of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
State educational departments, science teach- 
ers in these schools will conduct instruction 
on the effects of radioactive fallout, measure- 
ment and monitoring. Over 1 million stu- 
dents will receive such instruction by June 
1959. 

Cities and States, within their police, fire, 
and health departments, will conduct 
radiological defense schools. Many are al- 
ready doing this and more than 100,000 city 
and State employees will be instructed by 
June 1959. 

MONITORING FALLOUT 


The Federal network of fixed monitor sta- 
tions will use the facilities of all Federal 
agencies. Instruments are being distributed 
to 221 Weather Bureau stations and to 600 
Civil Aeronautic Authority stations. Also in- 
cluded are 79 Air Weather Service monitoring 
points under the Department of Defense. By 
the end of 1958, the Federal network will have 
avallable about 900 monitoring points over 
the Nation, operating on an around-the-clock 
basis. 

Other agencies that will be brought into 
the network include the Departments of 
Interior, Agriculture, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Post Office, and others. The 
Federal network, combined with State and 
local monitoring information, will give a 
detailed fallout-hazard picture for the 
whole Nation. This information on moni- 
toring, radiation levels, and analysis will 
flow both ways—from and to every level of 
government, 

RESEARCH 

The plan also states that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will support a research and devel- 
opment program to determine methods, ma- 
terials and facilities for the civil defense 
of the Nation. 

> TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

The plan provides that FCDA will stimu- 
late and conduct, when necessary, civil-de- 
fense programs for training and education. 
Contributions to the States and their politi- 

“cal subdivisions for civil-defense 
and education activities are available. 

‘The objectives: 

1. To assist government at all levels to 

gonn operational readiness in emergency; 
and 
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2. To provide every person with informa- 
tion and instructions essential for survival. 

People must know the threat, and how 
to meet it. As a part of this program, the 
Boy Scouts this year will deliver over 40 
Million copies of an emergency handbook 
which will guide the people in preparing to 
meet all kinds of disasters—from tornadoes 
and floods to radioactive fallout. 

TRAINING CENTERS 


The civil-defense training and education 
capability has been Improving steadily. 
FCDA maintains a staff college at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and will soon have a Federal 
training center on the east coast and one 
on the west coast, It has traveling staff 
college teams and instructor training schools. 
It furnishes information and guidance by 
printed materials, briefings, motion pictures, 
mass media, technical materials, and pack- 
aged training courses, Tests and exercises 
at the local, State, and Federal level are also 
directed by the plan. s 

There are 17 State and local training cen- 
ters today and more are to be established, 
There are also 40 State and local facilities 
specializing in rescue training. 

SUMMARY 

These are the highlights of the plan. It 
definitely sets forth the national courses of 
action and fixes the responsibility for per- 
formance. It Is not foolproof, but it is one 
that should be put into effect, thoroughly 
tested, and continuously improved and 
strengthened, For it to be truly effective, 
H. R. 7576 should be enacted, and the con- 
solidation of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, as proposed by the President's 
reorganization plan No, 1, should be in effect. 

It is our conviction that we can have an 
effective civil defense in this Nation—and 
thereby have an additional deterrent to war. 

We can’t buy civil defense—we must live 
it. That makes it a most difficult task. 
Americans prefer to buy things—and they 
willingly pay taxes to buy their military 
defense. They would likewise be willing to 
buy civil defense. However, because the haz- 
ards of nuclear war would reach every home, 
they just can't employ enough people to 
protect them. 

Every citizen must eventually know how 
to meet the threat—civil defense is people, 
but people need leadership. Therefore, gov- 
ernment at all levels must plan now, and be 
capable of operating in emergencies. 

In this plan, we have set out what Is ex- 
pected of each. It will provide the overall 
direction and H. R. 7576 will implement it. 

When governments are prepared and ca- 
papable of leading, the people will rally to 
support, and participate in, civil defense. 


Shocking Facts About Fruits and 
Vegetables - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to call the attention 
of the House to an article in the July 
issue of Redbook magazine, entitled 
“The Shocking Facts About Fruits and 
Vegetables You Eat.” 

The article points out graphically that 
the filthy and unsanitary conditions in 
the markets of many of our major cities 
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are disgraceful. They are a constant 
menace to the health of the people of 
those cities. The antiquated operation 
of these markets, dating back to the 
horse-and-buggy and pushcart era, is 
adding millions upon millions of dollars 
to the prices that consumers must pay 
for food: 

The House Committee on Agriculture, 
on which it is my privilege and honor 
to serve, has brought these conditions 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
Nation repeatedly during the last several 
years. We have presented remedial leg- 
islation, but this has not progressed to 
final enactment. 


Our committee again has approved 
legislation to provide sanitary and em- 
cient marketing facilities. This bill, 
H. R. 4504, is now pending in the House 
and soon will be called up for action. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
Redbook article be inserted with these 
remarks, in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and I urge each Member, especially our 
colleagues from the cities, to read these 
startling facts about our markets, in 
preparation for the consideration of this 
important measure, 

THE SHOCKING FACTS ABOUT THE Fruits AND 
VEGETABLES You EAT 


(By Bill Davidson) 


American housewives today are buying 
fresh fruits and vegetables that haye been 
exposed to the filth of the guttér—tettuce 
that has been dragged through human 
wastes; celery that has been soiled by cats, 
dogs, and rats; apples that have been con- 
taminated with sputum. This is happening 
under cover of predawn darkness in squalid 
wholesale produce markets of which the re- 
tail customer is only dimly aware. In many 
of these markets, careless handling and stor- 
age of food are endangering the health of 
millions, and through spoilage and waste are 
adding dollars to every family's annual food 
bill. 

The most flagrant offenses are committed 
in the wholesale markets of centrally located 
cities. Rated by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration as having some of the worst 
produce markets in the Nation are New York, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Detroit, Tamp% 
Boston, Norfolk, EI Paso, Pittsburgh, Tulsa, 
Grand Rapids, and Little Rock. 

Fruits and vegetables from the markets in 
these cities go out to vast surrounding areas. 
to communities of all sizes within a radius 
of several hundred miles. As a result, there 
is scarcely a person in the United States wh? 
doesn’t at sometime come Into contact with 
foods that have passed through unsanitary 
markets. 

Several months ago, Congressman HaroLD 
D. Cooney, of North Carolina, chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, visited 
New York City’s Washington Street wholes 
sale produce market. “Markets like these, 
he stated, “are obsolete, antiquated ratholes 
which are run just as they were in the horse- 
and-buggy days. It's a disgrace to-the city 
and to the Nation.” 

Why should the Federal Government be 
interested in a private, local facility Uke 
the Washington Market? An Agriculture 
Department survey shows that Washington 
Street's produce is distributed to 14 million 
people in the New York metropolitan ares 
and to hundreds of towns in New Jersey: 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania and upstate New 
York. In addition, produce from 37 foreign 
countries funnels through Washington Mar- 
ket and then is reshipped to the other big- 
city markets, b 
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Chairman Coonrr says, “Food from 46 
States passes through Washington Street, 
and its prices set the standard for frult and 
vegetable prices all over the country. When 
the cost of living of 170 million Americans 
is affected by the filth and inefficiency in 
Obe place, I think the Federal Government 
has n right to act to protect them.“ 

It is exactly 6 years since Redbook first 
exposed these shameful conditions “hidden 
like dirt beneath a city’s carpet“ (Filth in 
Our Food—May, June, July 1952). In some 
Of the cities mentioned in those articles, 
aroused citizens and public officials have 
Prompted action to clean up food jungles; in 

many others—as the House Agriculture 
ttee points out—the same filth and 
Waste persist. 
A third group of cities is In transition be- 
tween the old and the new. One such city 
is Houston, Tex. There, almost side by side, 
Jou can see the filth of the old markets and 
the sanitary efficiency of the new, 

First, Jet's look at the old. 

It was 6 a. m. when I arrived at the area 
around Houston's City Farmers Market, 
Which is about all that's left of the recently 
demolished Produce Row on Commerce 
Street, Only a few wholesalers and specu- 
lators still operate in this ancient marketing 
district along the banks of the muddy Buf- 
falo Bayou just three blocks from the heart 
Of the city. However, the small area has all 
the repulsive characteristics of the enormous 
food slums of cities ike New York and Phil- 
Adelphia, 

I had read an article in the Houston 

nicle by reporter Mel Young, who wrote 
that the place "smelled like a pigsty,” that 
Spoiled cantaloups and other produce“ 
Were dumped around the area, and that he 
Saw “elderly derelicts picking through the 
stinking refuse, scattering it on the ground.” 
I approached from Smith and Preston 
Streets, my nose picked up the odor of de- 
composing vegetable matter, plus another, 
1 sickening smell—that of human waste. 
soon saw the reason why. Lying on the 
Pavement in their own filth were the dere- 
Who congregate at every old produce 
Market, They eat the refuse and help load 
trucks for small Ups, with which they buy 
Wine and cheap whiskey. I saw workers 
Walk past the derelicts, tracking urine into 
the marketing areas on the soles of their 


Inside there was chaos. Crates of lettuce, 
Cabbage, beets and spinach were piled up 
‘tly on the wet floor, the leaves trailing 
the slime. There was constant traffic 
m a ramshackle men's room, where the 
th was soiled by careless use of the faolli- 
t es. Workers used the men's room and re- 
urned to handle the vegetables and fruits 
Without bothering to wash their hands. 

A few feet from the fruit and vegetable 
Areas there were coops of chickens and 
ducks, whose droppings spilled out onto the 
foor, These, too, were tracked onto the wet 
floors of the produce stalls on the soles of 

and came into dirèct contact with 

Crates of leafy vegetables set on the floor, 

head, dozens of pigeons roosted on a 

network of pipes and their droppings some- 

er S fell on the open crates and baskets 

Produce. Rotting refuse was piled up 

d overflowing garbage cans and at the 

Alen m. of an open garbage chute, big green 
buzzed around the waste. 

re dealers made an honest attempt to 

eep up, but it was a treadmill task. I 

Was told by several of them that after the 
ket closed, vagrants slept on the tables 

Neat the vegetables were displayed, and 

of swarmed up from the bayou to eat bits 

Wonne and leave their droppings on and 

ne oe the tables. “So what's the use?” 
Of the dealers shrugged. 

dir, next I entered a completely 
erent world, I drove out along the 6-lane 
veston-Houston Freeway, and about 10 
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minutes southwest of downtown Houston I 
came upon the 3-year-old Houston Produce 
Terminal, looking like a spacious park set 
in a sunlit open area. It was hard for me 
to believe that this center had any relation 
to what I had seen just 24 hours before. 

Surrounding the 52 acres of the new mar- 
ket is a 8-foot Cyclone fence topped with 
barbed wire, to keep the drifters out. The 
only entrance is through a gate manned by 
a uniformed guard. Inside, I saw long, 
roomy buildings separated by 200 feet of 
roadway to allow space for parking and un- 
loading the largest trucks. There were no 
traffic jams. Attendants were sweeping the 
streets with mechanized brooms and making 
ready for thelr twice-weekly procedure of 
washing down the entire area with high- 
pressure fire hoses. 

I arrived unannounced, but I did not see 
a single scrap of garbage anywhere in the, 
market. There was no smell. Every build- 
ing is elevated above street level so that 
there can be no contamination from the 
roadways, At the rear of every produce stall, 
the loading platform is at boxcar-floor 
height. ‘There are two railroad tracks be- 
hind each building, and I saw fruits and 
vegetables being rolled from boxcars directly 
into the wholesalers’ establishments with- 
out once touching the ground. Similarly, 
the platform at the front of each stall is 
at the exact height of the tailgate of a 
truck, and reloading was also proceeding 
with a minimum of manpower and no con- 
tact with the street. 

Inside the stalls and refrigerator rooms, I 
did not see a single container of produce 
resting on the spotless floors. Everything 
was on fiats—little portable platforms 
that elevate the crates 8 inches above the 
floor. So quickly was the produce being 
unloaded and reloaded—by means of me- 
chanical fork lifts—that there was no time 
for spoilage and waste. 

In the fireproof concrete construction of 
the buildings there were no nesting places 
for rats. I saw no traces of roaches or other 
insects. Live poultry is not allowed any- 
where in the area. There are immaculate 
washrooms in every stall and public ‘ollets 
for truckers and visitors. Woody Fife, Jr. 
Director of Sanitation in the Houston Health 
Department, later told me, “To my knowl- 
edge, there are no health violations out 
there.” So impressive is the sanitation and 
efficiency of the new market that groups of 
schoolchildren tour it with their teachers 
nearly every day, and it Is always included 
in the itinerary of visiting agricultural stu- 
dents from South America. 

The managing director of the market, a 
private-enterprise project built for the 
wholesalers by the Santa Fe and Burlington 
Railroads, is John L. Gayrel, who used to be a 
city health inspector. Gavrel insists on the 
highest standards of the sanitation officer 
and has the power to enforce compliance. 
He told me, “Nearly all of the city’s whole- 
salers have moved out here from the old 
market. Seventy percent of Houston's re- 
tallers now buy their produce here, com- 
pared with only fifteen percent 3 years ago. 
One hundred of our hundred and eight stalls 
are rented out.“ 

Gavrel urged me to speak to the whole- 
salers themselves to find out why they had 
moved to the new market. John Madero 
told me, “We were in a rathole in the old 
Produce Row. If we got a truck in, it would 
back up traffic for two blocks. We couldn't 
keep anything clean. We had no space, and 
everything cost us more. Now we can use 
one machine to do the work of six men.” 

Sig Frucht said, “The difference between 
this and the old market is like daylight and 
darkness. In the old market we spent most 
of our time fighting rats. I haven't seen a 
single rat since L've been out here. We used 
to have to pay six cents to truckers for every 
sack of potatoes which they hauled from the 
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railroad, six blocks away. We had to pay 
through the nose for every little package of 
tomatoes delivered by handcart from the 
railroad. This extra haulage cost us as much 
as three thousand a week, and fruits and 
vegetables often got spoiled while the trucks 
waited to fight their way into the market, 
Here we have no spoilage because we unload 
and load so fast, right here in our own stores, 
It costs us 50 percent less to handle the 
stuff.“ x 

How this saving is passed on to the house- 
wife is Ulustrated by what onion dealer Roy 
White told me. “In the old market.“ he 
said, “the onions got tromped on and messed 
up. When I was there I had to throw a 
lot away. Out hore, one man can do the 
work of six. I know for a fact that the 
housewife is paying 2 to 3 cents a pound less 
for my onions than she used to.“ 

With such modern methods proved to be 
both possible and profitable—not only in 
Houston but in such cities as Bufalo, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, San Antonio, and Bir- 
mingham as well—it’s difficult to understand 
how the old-style, filthy markets can be 
permitted to exist. But they do exist, 

Since the first Redbook articles were pub- 
lished, the Federal Government's Food and 
Drug Administration has made a concen- 
trated survey of the old market in fifty 
major American cities. Following are the 
exact words of some excerpts from thelr most 
recent official reports. 

Boston: “Horse-drawn vehicles are com- 
mon. Manure is spread by foot and vehicle 
traffic and when dry may be spread upon 
the produce. Horse urine will course in the 
gutters and thus contaminate bottom lay- 
ers of piled crates, baskets and other con- 
tainers of produce. Baskets of tomatoes 
stacked in street. Along the gutters one 
basket in contact with the filthy gutter 
water. Baskets of spinach stacked so that 
leaves are in direct contact with the street. 
Deposit of horse manure noted in street 
about 20 to 25 feet from bushel baskets of 
uncovered green beans where windblown 
contamination readily possible.” 

San Francisco: “Human scavengers noted 
salvaging from the refuse and people sleep- 
ing in the storage areas after the market 
was closed. Evidence of the use of the 
streets as latrines was also noted.” 

New Orleans: “No toilets in one area, 80 
they use the streets. In another area, a 
poultry dealer is next to the produce market 
and coops of live chickens are stored on the 
sidewalks alongside sacks of onions, pota- 
toes, etc. Sidewalk littered with chicken 
manure, which was tracked up and down the 
street. Cats clawing on produce, employees 
spitting on floors and docks.” 

St. Louis (in a market subsequently closed 
and replaced by a new sanitary facility): 
“The market 1s in a rodent-infested area 
near the river. The produce is frequently 
stacked in the street for display and loading. 
Garbage and trash scattered profusely 
throughout the market area, offering breed- 
ing places for flies and vermin, Workmen 
sit and rest on crates and continually brush 
against the produce with dirty clothing 
while passing up and down the street. Dur- 
ing a rain, puddles of water in the street 
which were splashed on the produce by pass- 
ing trucks. Dogs and cats are maintained 
as ratters. Cats are noted to be sleeping on 
stacks of produce and sharpening their 
claws thereon. Dogs were noted to urinate 
on crates of produce and onto the canopy 
posts next to crates of produce. A dog was 
observed to lick apricots in one open crate. 
Soms baskets of grapes teeming with vinegar 
gnats,” 

These reports were shown to me by Shelbey 
T. Grey, Director of the Bureau of Program 
Planning and Appraisal in the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. When I expressed 
shock he said, “If you don't believe it. go to 
visit the Washington Street market in New 
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York and the Dock Street market in Phila- 
delphia. Almost word for word, the St. Louis 
report could be applied to them this very 
day.” i 

He was right, 

I made two visits to the Washington mar- 
ket, unannounced and unescorted, and once 
I accompanied New York City Health In- 
spector Seymour Schneider on his rounds. 
The market runs for about 10 blocks along 
Washington Street, near the southern tip of 
Manhattan, It is the oldest, most con- 
gested part of the city, and traffic jams are 
monumental as trucks fight to get into the 
narrow streets in the early-morning hours. 
The bulldings are ramshackle structures, 
none of which was built later than the Civil 
War. The upper floors of these buildings 
are rarely used because most of them have 
been condemned as unsafe, yet the owners 
rent out the lower floors to the produce 
wholesalers for as much as $1,000 a month 
or more. There is no room for properly 
storing or displaying the produce—no less 
than one-tenth of all the fruits and vege- 
tables sold in the entire United States—and 
it spills out all over the sidewalks and the 
streets. 

Just as Shelbey Grey had warned, I saw 
every possible form of contamination, With 
a few exceptions—such as the well-run 
Krisp-Pak Co. and the Yeckes-Eichenbaum 
Co.—the produce was stacked flush on the 
sidewalks in direct contact with the filth. 
Regulation 14 of the city sanitary code 
plainly states that “food should not be sub- 
jected to unsanitary human handling and 
should be kept covered so as to be adequately 
protected from dirt, dust, files, insects, 
rodents, vermin, foreign matter, or other con- 
tamination, No food intended for human 
consumption shall be deposited or allowed 
to remain within 2 feet of the surface of any 
sidewalk, street, alley, or other public place, 
or the floor of any building where exhibited, 
unless the same shall be contained in boxes 
or other receptacies, so as to be protected 
‘from dogs and other animals and their 
excretions.” 

In only 2 establishments did I see any at- 
tempt to raise the produce on 8-inch skid 
Platforms above the sidewalk, and even this 
was a far cry from the 2-foot elevation re- 
quired by law. When I asked Inspector 
Schneider about this, he shrugged help- 
lessly. “Look,” he said, I'm the only in- 
spector assigned to this market, and there 
are about 350 dealers. I’m outnumbered.” 

As I walked through the market on my 
three nocturnal visits, I saw derelicts clus- 
tered about ashcan fires and relieving them- 
selves in the produce-jammed streets. I 
saw dogs urinating on the produce and birds 
roosting above it. There was garbage every- 
where, and one rainy night the fruits and 
vegetables were bathed in gutter torrents of 
indescribable filth. 

Outside one establishment, the foreman 
spat on the sidewalk as he talked with In- 
spector Schneider, While the health officer 
remonstrated with him, a crate of tomatoes 
was dragged directly over the spot where the 
sputum lay. In the basement of another 
wholesaler, we found dozens of crates of 
oranges that were to be delivered to a school 
the next day. All around the crates were 
little mounds of cat excreta. We also saw 
rat droppings. Schneider groaned as he 
wrote out a complaint. He said, “They put 
those oranges right on top of that filth.” 
All night long, Schneider struggled valiantly, 
writing out complaints, but from 1 a. m. to 
6 a. m. we had been able to visit only 6 
establishments. 

As we left that night, one wholesaler, who 
thought I was a health inspector, turned to 
me and sald plaintively, “Do you think the 
market will ever move out of this hole? Or 
will we have to stay, here the rest of our 
lives?” For the next 2 days I could think 
of nothing but the diseases that could be 
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transmitted in food as a result of the dis- 
graceful conditions I had seen. Then I 
spoke with Leonard Kanter, the editor of 
Food Topics—an authoritative spokesman 
for the food industry—and he apparently 
had the same thing on his mind, It's a 
miracle,” he said, “that New York hasn't 
had a series of major epidemics because of 
what goes on in Washington Street.“ 

It was the same in Philadalphia’s Dock 
Street Market. Here, too, I made an unes- 
corted visit to the area, where the buildings 
are even older and more rickety than those in 
New York. Once I was accompanied by Dr. 
M. A. Shiffman of the Philadelphia Health 
Department. Dr. Shiffman said, The only 
solution, as I see it, ls to move the whole 
market out of here. Otherwise, It's like try- 
ing to stop the tide with a bucket.” I saw 
all the conditions I had observed in New 

»York—the derelicts, the produce tralling in 
filth—except that in one respect Philadel- 
phia was even worse. In Dock Street, every- 
one was using the gutter as a latrine. 

I discussed this with Robert Stanfill, dis- 
trict chief of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in Philadelphia. He said, 
"There just aren't enough toilets in those old 
buildings, A couple of years ago, I con- 
ducted an experiment with Dr. Milton Werrin 
of the Philadelphia Health Department. We 
used ultraviolet light, which causes urine 
stains to glow when the light is turned on 
them. We found urine on the produce 
crates, on the streets, on the sidewalks, and 
on the walls of the buildings. There was 
scarcely an inch of the places we examined 
that didn't light up like a neon sign. 

Dr. Werrin then officially proclaimed the 
entire market a polluted area. He closed it 
down and sent the sanitation department 
in to scrub the district with sprayers and 
brooms, He did that 2 or 3 times. There 
was an improvement for about 6 months, but 
there has been some retrogression. It's 
physically impossible and economically un- 
feasible to keep it as ideal there as we'd 

* like to have it.“ - 

In Philadelphia, the traffic Jams were even 
worse than those I had seen in New York, 
Stanfill told me, “During our survey, we sent 
in a car and driver to collect samples. It 
took him exactly 244 hours to move exactly 
2% blocks.” 

Curiously, it was this constant traffic jam. 
more than anything else, which finally 
brought action in Philadelphia, In less than 
a year, the Dock Street Market will be gone. 
How is this miracle being accomplished? 
The same way that it already has been done 


in Houston, St. Louis, Birmingham, Hart- 


ford, and a dozen other cities—by direct ac- 
tion of aroused citizens working with public 
and private agencies, The principal weapon 
they used was not the health hazard, but 
economics—the trafics jam and congestion 
that drain off millions of dollars a year in 
business. 

The Philadelphia experience is a striking 
example. For 30 years there had been at- 
tempts to close down the Dock Street Market 
and move the fruit and vegetable whole- 
salers into a modern new facility, But the 
wholesalers, who are among the most rug- 
ged of American rugged individualists, had 
never been able to get together any any 
plan. 

Then in 1952 came the Redbook exposé and 
the Food and Drug Administration survey, 
both of which labeled the Dock Street area 
as one of the filthlest produce markets in 
the country. The business and industrial 
leaders of Philadelphia were outraged. They 
were already banded together in a commu- 
nity betterment organization called the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement, and they 
decided to do something drastic to clean up 
the old city, with Dock Street as their prin- 
cipal target. Their officers included such 
dignitaries as Gaylord P. Harnwell, presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania; 
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Henderson Supplee, Jr., president of the 
Atlantic Refining Co.; and Malcolm Adam, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

One of their first official acts was to call 
in Willam C, Crow, a dedicated man who 
has been the chief market expert for the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
many years. It was he who had patiently 
worked out recommendations for the mod- 
ern new markets in Houston, St. Louts, and 
elsewhere. Crow and his staff surveyed the 
Philadelphia situation and soon he came up 
with a set of facts which convinced eyen 
the most hard-boiled of the wholesalers. 

Crow reported that the congestion in the 
Dock Street area was reducing the produce 
market's trade to such an extent that the 
dealers might soon go out of business al- 
together. As in most other cities, the big 
chainstores had become disgusted with the 
traffic jams, the waste, and the filth, They 
had withdrawn their patronage from the 
market completely and had set up their own 
distribution centers in outlying areas. In 
addition, more and more retailers in the 
suburbs were refusing to buy in the market 
and were making their purchases elsewhere, 
with the result that the trading perimeter 
around Philadelphia was shrinking every 
years. In 1953, the number of carlots of 
produce received in the Dock Street Market 
was only 88 percent of the carlots shipped to 
the market in 1933—although there had 
been a large increase in population and the 
standard of living. 

What was the solution? “The only an- 
swer,“ Crow said, “is a brand-new food city» 
away from the center of town, with bullt-in 
sanitation features, off-the-street loading 
platforms, rat-proof construction, wide road- 
ways to eliminate traffic jams, plenty 
public toilet facilities. And while you're 
at it, why not moye the sea food, poultry, 
meat, dairy, grocery, and frozen food whole- 
sale markets out there, as well?” 

The Greater Philadelphia Movement seized 
on the suggestion and Crow bulit them # 
40-foot scale model of a proposed food dis- 
tribution center, which he displayed at a 
public meeting. Along with it, the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement showed photographs 
of the Dock Street Market—the traffic jams, 
the derelicts, the produce piled up in the 
filth of the streets, 3 

This shock therapy worked. The city of 
Philadelphia agreed to condemn a 388-acte 
tract of land—then mostly a city dump- 
near the Delaware River and alongside th® 
Municipal Stadium, The site is less than 
8 miles south of the center of the city and 
it has direct access to all the railroads und 
most of the high-speed highways entering 
Philadelphia. f 

Next, à group of Philadelphia financial in- 
stitutions and life insurance companies 
agreed to lend $3,640,000 of the total 
$6,100,000 needed to construct the new mar- 
ket—with the city Itself financing the rest · 

After that, a former United States Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, Vernon 
Northrop, was hired as executive vice 
dent of the new food distribution center. 
The project was underway. 

Today the land has been graded and con” 
struction has begun. The new produce 
market will open for business early next yest- 
It will have 290-foot-wide streets and built- 
in sanitation ntrols—all the feat 
recommended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. -The buildings are 
leased to the Philadelphia Fresh Food Ter- 
minal Corp., which is made up of the old 
Dock Street wholesalers, They will pay 
the cost of the new market, in rent, over a 
20-year period. Their rent will be $350 $ 
month per store, which is about half wh® 
many of them were paying on Dock 8 
The rent will decrease as the market build- 
ing costs are paid off. Soon after they move 
to the new Food City, Dock Street will 
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condemned and razed by the city of Phila- 
Geiphia. Modern apartment houses are 
Planned for the site. 

The Philadeiphia project has encouraged 
other cities. In San Francisco, Mayor George 
Christopher has ordered produce whole- 
Salers eyicted from their filthy old market 
and has asked William C. Crow to heip the 
city plan a new food center, like Philadel- 

ar. In Atlanta, a new market is being 
built by the State of Georgia, and in Balti- 
more a site has been turned over by the 
city to @ market authority created by the 
State legislature. 

In Congress, the House Committee on Ag- 
culture has reported out the Cooley bill, 
which will enable the Federal Government 
to make self-liquidating loans to help con- 
struct new produce markets in cities that 
need them, 

And yet it is a long, slow fight in many 
Cities. I spoke with New York City’s com- 
Missioner of markets, Anthony Masciarelli, 
and he told me that the situation in Wash- 
ington Street is becoming increasing serious. 

Tt costs an extra $100 or $125 to handle 
every carload of produce there,” he ‘said, 
and that price is being passed on to the 
consumer—at the rate of $9 million a year. 
ey've already lost the chain stores, When 
the new Philadelphia market is opened, it 
Will be quicker and cheaper for many re- 
tallers to drive 90 miles down the express 
Neghways to buy their produce in Philadel- 
Phila, rather than fight their way into Wash- 
gton Street. I see New York City losing 
entire industry if something isn’t done.” 

Masciarelli is desperately trying to get 

ng done. A survey was made by Wil- 
ham C. Crow's staff at the United States 
griculture Department and they récom- 
mended plans for three possible sites for a 
odern new produce market. Of the three 
tions, the Washington Street wholesalers 
vor one in the Bronx, just across the Har- 
River from Manhattan. Masciarelli has 
Proposed that the city bulld the market, 
N the cost to be paid off in rents by the 
holesalers themselyes, as in the Philadel- 
hia plan, 
bent even if the issue were decided tomor- 

w, it would take at least 2 years for the 

w Market to go into operation, As one 

Cw York City official told me. “The only 

Ng that could speed up the process is for 

e o to express its outrage at paying 

‘ously high prices for fil a 
vegetables gh p r filthy fruits an 
1 that’s the part you can play—if you 
Shay in a city where the wholesale produce 

ket still is run in primitive squalor. 
Messi the market. Protest to your mayor, to 
T Congressman and to your health de- 
Sikes €nt. These markets can continue to 
lic don Only as long as the consuming pub- 
des not know or care about them. 
d a Crow put in, “Every housewife in these 
Gitte has to peel off and throw away the 
of r leaves of lettuce and cabbage because 
due to handling, rehandling, and 
3 ndling, under dirty, Inefficient market 
the tions. She pays the labor charge for 
extra handling and she pays for the 
= 5 the dealers must throw away. She 
Marke ultimate victim of the old wholesale 
Seta, ets, but she doesn't know it. If she 
ally saw the conditions in those mar- 
Comin t rise up in wrath, organize the 
hy ae and bring improvement in s 
P To which Shelbey T. Grey of the Federal 
the ti Drug Administration adds, “And 
ght end up preserving the health of 


der family as well.” 
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Is Public Opinion Accurately and 
Thoroughly Informed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGE 


OF OREGON ` 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the minds of men and women comprise 
a major battlefield of the cold war, 
which now grows hotter. Yet only in- 
formed people can reach intelligent ver- 
dicts on the great issue of our era. 

Are people thoroughly and accurately 
informed? This question has been ef- 
fectively and pungently asked in the 
July 13, 1958, issue of the New York 
times Sunday magazine by Lester Mar- 
kel, editor of the Times Sunday depart- 
ment and himself the founder of the 
International Press Institute, which 
seeks to create liaison and understand- 
ing among journalists of the free world. 

Mr. Markel has drawn significant at- 
tention to the fact that the President 
and Secretary of State of this Nation 
fervently desire peace, and yet he 
wonders if they are informing Ameri- 
cans as to the specific sacrifices and 
risks necessary so that peace can be se- 
cured and then maintained? 

I believe that Mr. Markel’s provocative 
article should be available for the read- 
ership of Members of the Senate and the 
House, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for that purpose, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir We Ane To Win THE CoLD Wan 
(By Lester Markel) 

Wasuincton,—Now the cold war enters a 
crucial period; despite new Kremlin strata- 
gems, the temperature remains very low. 

When, last month, the Communists re- 
verted to the tough line, culminating in the 
Nagy terror, they Jost considerable ground in 
the propaganda battle; with their uncanny 
way of diminishing the errors of the West, 
they brought fresh doubts and fresh sus- 
picions on themselves. 

But, as the past has revealed (notably after 
Hungary in 1956), such setbacks are only 
temporary. And now, in some areas, the 
soft line appears again, apparently in an en- 
deavor to recoup the losses. Thus the un- 
predictable shifts go on, piling new puzzle- 
ments on our old perplexities. 

These maneuverings cannot obscure the 
overriding fact: that the basic situation is 
unchanged, the fundamental conflict unre- 
solved. 

The call for action, for pressing the advan- 
tage, grows more insistent. These questions 
are asked: Why, until this brief respite, 
have we been losing the cold war? Have 
we been timid or inept in fighting it? What 
needs now to be done to insure victory? 

The visitor to Washington seeks to dis- 
cover answers, even if partial, to these ques- 
tions—in the White House, the State 
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Department, the Halis of Congress, the in- 
telligence and information bureaus. He con- 
cludes that primarily there must be a positive 
and consistent program in international af- 
fairs, Without deeds, words are empty and 
futile; If It conveys no message, the Voice 
of America had better be silent. 

Yet, in a cold war, deeds without words, 
Action without explanation, cannot be de- 
cisive in the long run. Thus there looms 
large the problem of public opinion, a two- 
fold problem: 

First, that we shall understand—that the 
American people shall have an informed and 
thus sound view of foreign policy. 

Second, that we shall be understood—that 
other nations shall not misconstrue our mo- 
tives or misinterpret our programs. 

There is agreement that much greater ef- 
fort is required in both areas, But there is 
indecision, and even reluctance, about mak- 
ing that effort. i P 

Possibly this is a reflection of the current 
atmosphere in Washington. The observer 
comes to the Capital expecting signs of the 
tiines—symptoms of the nuclear neuroses 
and the massive uncertainties to which all 
nations are subject, eyen the stolid totali- 
tarians. 

Yet the city, as always, presents a marbled 
and monumental surface. The official peo- 
ple move about their tasks, apparently hard- 
iy aware that this is the age of anxiety. The 
unofficial people, the ordinary residents and 
the tourists, make their appointed rounds, 
seemingly unheeding of the global rain and 
snow and gloom of night. On Capitol Hill 
the debate proceeds languidly; guided mis- 
siles have had little effect on unguided ` 
oratory. : 

The talk, unurgent talk, ts mainly of 
domestic matters—recession, scandal, poli- 
tics. The traffic, a measure of economic 
tides, seems to increase hourly and with 
growing tangle. Construction proceeds in 
ali parts of the city; a formidable bullding 
for the Hod Carriers’ Union, structures no 
less ornate for management groups. Capi- 
tallsm may be staggering on its ultimate 
legs, as Moscow alleges, but one gets no sense 
of it in Washington. 

You suspect that beneath this surface 
calm there is inner tension. Or dazed resig- 
nation; for day by day, in inner as well as 
outer space, the world grows more and more 
complex and man’s capacity to deal with it 
less and less adequate. The scientists teil 
you that science is now so convoluted, its 
dimensions so enlarged, that no one man, 
not even & Galileo and an Einstein com- 
bined, can comprehend more than a small 
segment of it, So with the affairs of state. 

Yet, despite these complexities, there are 
certain realities to be grasped and definite 
actiong to be taken. The emphasis has been 
almost exclusively on our military program. 
The conviction is that we must keep our 
guard up until we achieve an airtight agree- 
ment on disarmament; not a nuclear truce 
alone, but a fully enforcible compact cover- 
ing all arms. 

There is no disagreement with this view. 
But there seems too little recognition, on 
Capitol Hill or at Foggy Bottom (where State 
is situated), or on the executive plains be- 
tween, that new fronts have opened in the 
cold war; to the duel in armor have been 
added contests in the economic and political 
arenas, And there is too little co ce of 
the need of swift and sharp action in the 
ideological area, 

This report does not attempt to deal with 
the three far-reaching arms of foreign policy: 
defense, diplomacy, and, at present most in- 
sistent, economics, There cannot be any 
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doubt of the prime importance of these 
areas and the urgency of greater exertions 
in all three. 

Yet if we are to win—or even hold our 
own—in these three fields, we must give full 
attention to the instrument without which 
none of them can be truly effective, the 
instrument of public opinion. It is with 
this distrusted, neglected, but essential, tool 
of foreign policy that these observations are 
concerned, 

OPINION AT HOME 


The distressing fact is that we are not a 
well-informed Nation—or, at least, not suffi- 
ciently informed to meet the demands of 
these fog-bound days. It is reported that 
Only 3 out of 10 persons have any knowledge 
of any important aspect of foreign affairs, 
that only 20 percent of the voters are really 
well informed, 

The task of informing American opinion 
requires: from the leaders of the Nation, 
explanation and inspiration; from the mass 
media—not the hidden persuaders but the 
unhidden news-dispensers—full information 
and true interpretation. 

The President, you are told, has been 
asked what he wants most to be remembered 
for; the answer he gives is that he wants to 
go down in history as the man who brought 
the nations of the world together in a cru- 
sade against war. You recall that the paint- 
ing which occupies the place of honor in the 
executive reception room is entitled, “The 
Peacemakers: Lincoln and His Generals.” 

How is this peace to be achieved? To a 
large degree, the President believes, through 
an informed opinion; and, if we have un- 
derstanding ourselves, that, in turn, will 
bring understanding on the part of others. 

And the method? The President speaks to 
the people occasionally- on television and 
more regularly at his press conferences. But 
there is a reluctance to push the networks 
too far in giving up prime commercial time— 
the evenings devoted to the Westerns and the 
quizzes, to the spectaculars that are often so 
unspectacular. And although the press con- 
ferences are valuable as demonstrations of 
grassroots democracy (the President sub- 
jected to the direct Inquistion of the cor- 
respondents), the questions are often irrele- 
vant, and sustained discussion of an impor- 
tant issue is seldom possible. 

Those who talk with the Secretary of State 
find him likewise preoccupied with the tasks 
of peace. Not, it is emphasized, peace at 
any price, but peace with honor; there are 
certain underlying principles for which we 
must be prepared to sacrifice our material 
possessions and, if necessary, our lives. He, 
too, feels the need of an informed opinion 
to support our programs, and he, too, seeks 
ways to bring it about. 

Congress has a large role to play, But 
congressional utterances are diluted by the 
pressures of the ballot box and the frenetic 
endeavor to give the constituents what they 
want—or what Congress thinks they want. 

The Congress keeps its ear as close to the 
ground as the laws of physics permit. If 
public opinion is sound, and if it registers, 
the Congress will respond. But if public 
opinion is misinformed or mute, strong- 
lunged minorities will have their way. 

Consider, as a prime example, the continu- 
ing issue over our international position. 
The President has called for vigorous action 
on aid and trade, but the Congress has given 
hesitant and diminished consent, A Demo- 
cratic Senator who has been supporting the 
President in these programs reports that his 
matl has run 4 to 1 against his course; he 
is notified in unconstitutional language (to 
which the Republicans at home contribute) 
that local or national needs must have atten- 
tion rather than “foreign” aid. 

At the Capitol such international prob- 
léms seem incredibly remote, as if the Com- 
munist challenges in these areas so vital 
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to us were foreign and not national—more 
than that, local—concerns. 

This is the proposition put in the simplest 
of terms: the President proposes, but Con- 
gress disposes; Congress will not support 
the President unless it is convinced that 
public opinion is on his side; ergo, the lead- 
ers of the Nation, official and unofficial, 
must rouse the people so that they can in 
turn rouse the Congress. 

As for the Government, a consistent pro- 
gram of explanation, an end to secrecy, is 
necessary. Foremost, of course, in any such 
program is the White House. More im- 
portant than ever is the fireside or TV-side 
chat by the President on a regular and al- 
most A-B-C basis to inform and inspire the 
citizen. 

General Eisenhower, one gathers, increas- 
ingly feeis the need for such an operation; 
he recognizes that American public opinion 
is almost the No. 1 problem of the world. 
In the last years of his term, no longer 
tangled in the unaccustomed meshes of poli- 
tics, the President. is likely to assert more 
strongly this kind of leadership, as he has 
spoken up for his Pentagon plan. 

The participation of other top officials and 
legislative spokesmen is vital to the oper- 
ation. Unofficial organizations and com- 
munity leaders must join in the effort—and, 
most importantly, the media of mass com- 
munication. - 

The failure of the mass media in the pub- 
lic opinion area is due to their growing 
emphasis on entertainment rather than in- 
formation, That raises the question; if the 
mass media do not have a full sense of public 
responsibility, what basic reason is there for 
their existence and for their privileges? 

Consider television. Except for the Sun- 
day afternoon oasis, presented at a time 
when viewers are likely to be in the parks or 
on the beaches or on the teeming turnpikes, 
only haphazardly is the news given and ex- 
plained. Unless they can find sponsors, the 
networks will not attempt educational pro- 
grams on any consequential scale. The word 
sustaining means little In the way of susten- 
ance for the viewer. 

Or consider newspapers. Of the total 
news space, it is estimated that the average 
newspaper allots only 4 percent to inter- 
national news, at a time when not even the 
isolatienists speak any longer of Fortress 
America. There te no concerted effort to im- 
prove the flow of news among nations, to 
insure that we shall have an accurate picture 
of other peoples and that they shall have a 
true view of us. Yet the day-by-day impact 
of the news is probably the chief factor in 
setting the international climate. 

Even though we are not well informed. 
there is much evidence that a large number 
of Americans want to know, to hear about the 
world and to learn what role they can play 
init. But they are overwhelmed by the com- 
plexities and require guides to understand- 
ing. 

Peace is a simple, monosyllabic word, but 
it has polysyllabic meanings and many over- 
tones. To achieve it is an intricate busi- 
ness, requiring dollars for defense and aid, 
diplomacy and, above all, dedication. Lead- 
ership is yital, but that leadership, however 
eloquent and continuous, must have, In a 
democracy, the support of the voters. 


OPINION ABROAD 


The problem of opinion abroad is even 
more difficult than that of opinion at home. 
Are we, as alleged, losing the war of words? 
How effective is our presentation to other 
nations? 

Tò clarify the answers, you must begin 
with a viewpoint and a definition. In Wash- 
ington, propaganda is a word. In ad- 
ministration offices it has been called a gimé 
mick, and it is said that propaganda is not 
for us, because democracy cannot, as dic- 
tatorships do, lie. The Congress looks upon 
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it as a devilish device that should be ex- 
cluded under the moral turpitude statutes. 
It subjects our propaganda budget to the 
most intense scrutiny and suspicion. (For 
the past year, for example, the sum allo 

to the United States Information Agency was 
$95 million—less, it is reported, than the 
Russians spend for jamming our broadcasts.) 

Let us turn then to the dictionaries. The 
word is derived from the Latin propagare— 
“to extend, enlarge, carry forward, advance, 
spread.” It came into general usage in the 
17th century with the creation by Pope Greg- 
ory XV of the Sacra Congregatio de Propa- 
ganda Fide—the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith—which became 
known later simply as the propaganda. 

In the political field, as well as the re- 
ligious, the word had none of the unsavory 
connotations attached to it today. f 

With the development of total conflict in 
the First World War, propaganda entered 8 
new and much wider phase. In the Russian 
revolution, Lenin and his disciples used 
propaganda more effectively than ever be- 
fore. And then, with the coming of Hitler 
and of Goebbels, propaganda became 8 
weapon as formidable almost as the Luft- 
waffe and the V-2. 5 

We have made the Reich by propagandy 
said Goebbels in 1939. Hitler set down 
prescription in Mein Kampf: “By clever, 
persistent propaganda even heaven can be 
represented to the people as hell and the 
most wretched life as paradise. * The 
broad mass of the people, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, more easily fall victim to # 
big lie than a small one.” 

Thus propaganda came to be known as an 
eyil thing. And the word took on new black- 
ness after World War II when the R 
began to use it as a major instrument in 
the cold war. 

Yet what is evil is not the instrument 
itself but the evil aims of it. Propagands 
is a method, a technique, neither moral nor 
immoral. If it is employed skillfully and 
for good ends, it has its indispensable uses. 

The Soviet propaganda machine is a mono- 
lithic and mammoth affair. Its output bas 
various forms: broadcasts, books, cult 
activitiés, person-to-person persuasions, 
trade fairs—in brief, expositions and exhibl- 
tions of all kinds. The primary targets are 


* Asia and Africa, the key uncommitted areas; 


the secondary targets are Europe and Latin 
America. 

One of the main themes, if not the main 
theme, of Russian propaganda is that com- 
munism (or socialism, as the Kremlin la 
it) is by nature peaceful and that capi- 
talism is by nature predatory and warlike. 
As a correspondent in Asia reports: One 
of the most astonishing of the Russian feats 
has been getting away with the poli 
copyright of the word peace. 

The Kremlin broadcasts that communism 
(or socialism) is the wave of the future 
that the American recession is proof t 
capitalism cannot do the job; that Soviet 
production has been rising while America® 
output has been declining; that the sput 
niks are evidence of superiority in science: 

Artists, athletic stars, chess players, un 
other numerous and miscellaneous groulg 
are used in the effort to provide to the worl 
an image of the Soviet Union as outstanding 
in all human endeavor. Such activities 
greatly aided by state subsidies for the 
ing of these traveling idea salesmen. 

To the neutral countries especially: 
Communists depict the United States as 
friend of the colonial nations and themsel 
as the proponents of independence. 

But more important than the broadcast 
tbe cultural ofensives and the rest are A 
activities of the Communist Parties ab ak 
In every country in which there ls freed z 
of speech and freedom of the press, art 
nous propagandists parrot the Soviet 
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and give it added emphasis by translating it 
to national terms. 

The atmosphere in many of the propa- 
Sanda areas has been favorable to the Com- 
Munists. Russia's example of change from 
a backward country to the world’s second 
industrial power in a period of only 40 
years has great appeal to the underde- 
veloped lands. Many of these countries har- 
bor bitter memories of colonialism. The in- 
tellectuals, who have strong influence, are, 
Tor the most part, inclined to look favorably 
On socialism as against capitalism, putting 
aside the fact that international commu- 
nism has the aspects of imperialism rather 
than of socialism. 

The main line of our propaganda effort 
been expressed in terms such as this: 
Present a fair and truthful picture of 

erica to the rest of the world.“ Ac- 
cordingly, the emphasis has been on our 
Way of life, on our national achievements 
and on the free institutions that make these 
achievements possible. 

But the underdeveloped lands are not at 
Present interested in democracy or achiev- 

Capitalism. They are intent on improv- 

ing their lot as quickly as possible. It has 

put this way: If you offer a starving 

>i the choice of 4 sandwiches or 4 free- 

oms, he will always take the 4 sand- 
Wiches. 


Most observers here and abroad seem to 
that thus far in this contest of ideas 
We have been doing not too well in the com- 
wh areas, and not at all well in the 
tal uncommitted areas. 
Yet, granting that there are certain funda- 
Mental factors in the Russian program which 
Cannot match—such matters as the race 
issue, the West's record of colonialism, the 
thot hopes of a bootstrap operation like 
© Russian, the aid of the fellow travelers— 
Santing all this, these observers believe that 
Tore o Paganda can be made considerably 
© effective. 
ana Suspicion of the word “propaganda” 
an Our refusal to provide sufficient funds 
z important handicaps, but there has been 
fined ry difficulty, the lack of a well-de- 
m directive, which in translation means a 
Ore positive foreign program. 
Worl assignment is to demonstrate to the 
d that we are for peace; that we are 
Wh y to help all nations dedicated to peace, 
ether they are neutral or not; that we 
x Only in defense; that “capitalism” does 
Mean exploitation. 
ob} e should demonstrate that our constant 
ective is a more secure world, in every 
of w. a the word, not solely the elimination 
We sh t we consider a threat to our system. 
own ould speak to foreign peoples in their 
tent. ges both in vocabularly and ton- 


— evidence can be adduced of our de- 
Or peace—our disarmament proposals, 
ment ar along for inspection, our develop- 
But us the atom for peaeeful purposes. 
g” e Communist charge of “warmonger- 
Still echoes widel y: 
been is because, too often, we have not 
and Pier’ and consistent, both in action 
taheiea Woe For example, we are now en- 
n in a debate over nuclear disarma- 
this 8 how well is it known, even in 
bomp untry, that we have offered to end 
= tests as part of a general disarmament 
Our n nt? Obviously, we cannot give up 
Uclear weapon until there is such a 
that 8 because it is the weight 
this hae Ntains the balance of power. Yet 
the ic position has become obscured in 
t of communtiques. 
Grive ane the Communists’ propaganda 
terms. «©, Slogani should be, put in Missouri 
Pence, Jep 600 us." When they want to talk 
Confer 8 us talk peace; when they want to 
Now ue disarmament, let us confer. 
the the time to press our cause, when 
nist line wavers. It may be that 
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the Soviets are still interested in a general 
settlement; if so, good, let us surely nego- 
tiate. If they are not so interested, let us 
press for negotiation regardless, because only 
in this way can the emptiness of their words 
be revealed to the world. If, as we believe and 
should believe, ours is a good cause, we have 
nothing to lose in such a program and much 
to gain. Yes, this is propaganda, but it is 
white and most useful propaganda, 

None of this implies that we should relax 
the endeavor to achieve “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” and, more than that, peace itself. We 
must promote every means of bridging the 
gap between people and people. Cultural 
and other personal exchanges should be ar- 
ranged at every possible level, in the hope, a 
well-based hope, that true concepts of the 
nations and the peoples involved will event- 
ually emerge. “Patience and fortitude” is 
still a good slogan. 

In a world as tangled as this, an enlight- 
ened foreign policy is not easily made. It 
cannot be produced by a group of experts in 
an ivory tower or by pollsters seeking the 
answers in the highways and byways. We 
can amass figures and estimates, yet, when all 
the mathematics have been completed, the 
big decisions will be made according to 
hunches based on wisdom. 

In International affairs the importance of 
the tangibles must not be underestimated— 
positive programs and decisive actions. But 
there must be no neglect of the intangibles. 

Of these intangibles public opinion ranks 
first. What we don’t know will hurt us and 
what we do not make clear to others may 
hurt us even more. 

The task is one of huge proportions. It 
cannot be achieved unless it is undertaken— 
by the Government, by the mass media, by 
the people themselves—with understanding 
and with conviction, for these of all tools are 
still the most powerful. 


Time To Save Klamath Indian Timber Is 
Running Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
July 15 issue of Conservation News, 
published by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, there appears an article en- 
titled “Time To Save Klamath Indian 
Timber Is Running Out.” 

The National Wildlife Federation is 
one of the outstanding organizations in 
the United States dedicated to the con- 
servation of our natural resources. It 
has performed a great service in focus- 
ing attention on the critical situation 
confronting the Klamath Indian Tribe, 
and the timber industry in southeastern 
Oregon. ; 

I am particularly pleased that this 
article has alluded to the untiring efforts 
of the junior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
NeEvBERcER] to restore some order to the 
Klamath Indian termination program. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, Senator NEUBERGER has 
performed a great service to the Kla- 
math Indians and the citizens of Ore- 
gon, and to all the people of this coun- 
try in his endeavor to preserve for fu- 
ture generations the vast Klamath In- 
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dian pine forests and the Klamath 
marshland. The Senator from Oregon 
has had unanimous bipartisan support 
in his efforts, and the thinking people 
of the West have been solidly behind him 
a 3. — step in the progress of this vital 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Tiwe To Save KLAMATH INDIAN TIMBER Is 
RUNNING OUT 

Uniess Congress acts before the end of the 
current session, little can be done to pre- 
vent the destruction of Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation forest lands and a vital wildlife 
marsh in Oregon. Failure of Congress to 
adopt S. 3051 during the few weeks remain- 
ing will result in a conservation setback of 
tremendous importance to the Northwest 
and Pacific coastal region. 

On August 13, 1954, Congress adopted 
Public Law 587 which provided for the ter- 
mination of Federal supervision of the Kla- 
math Indian Tribe. The Klamath Reserva- 
tion contains 861,125 acres of land which ts 
typed as follows: 693,997 acres of com- 
mercial and noncommercial forest, 127,938 
acres of open range, 23.421 acres of marsh, 
14,524 acres of wasteland and 1,245 acres of 
farmland. Most of the tribal assets are tied 
up in 4,553 million board-feet of fine pon- 
derosa and sugar pine and 1.8 million cords 
of pulp wood. Since 77.3 percent of the 2,193 
enrolled Indians have elected to withdraw 
their pro rata shares of the tribal assets, un- 
der terms of Public Law 587 most of the 
forest and marsh area would have to be sold 
in a period of less than 2 years. 

Impact of such a sale is obvious. A de- 
clining Pacific Northwest lumber market 
would be glutted with 3.5 billion board- 
feet of pine timber (enough for 500,000 
homes or half the number constructed an- 
nually in the United States) and the Kla- 
math Tribe could nob realize full value of 
the assets. Other timber-producing areas 
would be adversely affected. A rapid re- 
moval of the reservatiton timber, located as 
it is high on the Klamath River watershed, 
would affect water-holding and runoff char- 
acteristics and probably damage downstream 
resources. The Klamath marsh, important 
stopover point for wild waterfowl on the 
Pacific flyway, probably would be sold and 
drained for use as grazing or farmland. 

Under terms of S. 3051, proposed by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred A, Seaton and 
introduced by Senator RICHARD L. NEUBER- 
cer, of Oregon, Public Law 587 would be 
amended to permit competitive bid sales of 
the lands in proportion to the numbers of 
tribal members wishing to withdraw. Sales, 
however, could not be for less than an ap- 
praisal price and then only if the pur- 
chaser agrees to manage the timber on a 
sustained yield basis for 75 years. If the 
timberlands are not purchased by private in- 
terests by January 1, 1950, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be permitted to buy them 
for addition to the United States Forest 
Service’s national forest system, On the 
same date, the Secretary of the Interlor would 
buy the marsh area for addition to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service's na- 
tional refugee system. 

Unanimous approval for S. 3051 was won 
in the Senate on May 7, 1958, but it and a 
similar measure, H. R. 10375, still are being 
considered by the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator NEUBERGER, on June 27, 1958, took 
the Senate fioor to level a blast at the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
terming it the “one group that is intent on 
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preventing the adoption of a bili (S. 3051) 
to forestall these calamities.” 

Castigating NLMA for failure to appear be- 
fore congressional committees to present Its 
views in open hearings, Senator NEUBERGER 
said: 

“On previous occasions, I have discussed 
the reprehensible tactics of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association in at- 
tempting to kill S. 3051, and I had hoped 
that their position on the bill had been so 
thoroughly repudiated that there would be 
no further need to discuss it. However, 
within the last few days, this same organi- 
zation, through one of its spokesmen, has 
written to the chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs, urging that S. 
3051 be stripped of its provision for sus- 
tained-yield timber management of the Kla- 
math Forest.” 

Saying the Klamath Indian situation Is in 
its 11th hour, Senator NEUBERGER expressed 
the hope that the legislation soon will be 
acted on and sent to the President; other- 
wise Public Law 587 will become effective 
and the disposal of billions of board-feet of 
the finest ponderosa pine timber, at bargain- 
basement rates, will commence.” 


Cooperation Integration Called Prospect 
in Future for Eggmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
trend toward integration in the poultry 
industry has been a concern to all hav- 
ing an interest in the economic health 
of this industry. 

Prof. Frank R. Reed, poultry market- 
ing specialist at the University of Maine, 
has some views as to the form integra- 
tion will take and the part it will play in 
poultry’s future. 

Because Professor Reed's vast experi- 
ence and great ability in this field make 
him eminently qualified to make objec- 
tive and accurate appraisals in this area, 
those having an interest in and concern 
for the poultry industry will find both 
interesting and encouraging the follow- 
ing article from the July 11 issue of the 
Poultryman: 

COOPERATIVE INTEGRATION CALLED PROSPECT IN 
FUTURE FOR EccMen—New Yorn Grr-To- 
GETHER Toro BROILER-TYPE SETUP NOT 
Goop Posssitrry— FAMIL FARM CITED 

_Irnaca, N. ¥.—About 600 poultrymen were 
told here Tuesday that broller-type “vertical 
integration” isn't in the cards for New York 
State egg producers, but “cooperative inte- 
gration” 18. 

Prof. Frank D. Reed, poultry marketing 
specialist at the University of Maine, spoke 
at the opening session of the annual Poul- 
trymen's Get-Together at Cornell University 
and covered integration and outside financ- 
ing, both controversial issues. 

Talks on the nutritive and health-protec- 
tive values of eggs and turkey meat, and a 
report on the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act were other program features. 

Looking ahead 10 years, Reed said: 

“I do not see vertical integration or con- 
tract of the type now dominant in 
ilps industry as becoming a very big 
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“We may, however, see quite a few small 
deals in which a successful poultryman may 
have some of his birds on contract farms, 
and there will be a small amount of this 
type of contracting by hatcheries,” he de- 
ciared. 

Reed said egg producers can look for co- 
operative integration. Here, poultrymen 
would operate as independents, but will have 
marketing agreements with handlers. 

“Quality control and some regulation of 
production will be features of these agree- 
ments,“ he predicted. 

Reed added that he doesn't think cooper- 
ative integration means loss of independence. 

“I have a firm conviction that the family- 
type poultry farm is fundamentally the most 
efficient,” he declared. “The advantages of 
extremely large operations over 10,000 birds 
have been exaggerated.” 

Reed claimed that “these large operations 
have inefficiencies and a lack of flexibility in 
labor costs which are only partially offset by. 
economies in volume buying and selling. ~ 

“This is not to say that there will not be 
some successful large-size operations,” he 
said, 

He said the “future will see the near de- 
mise of the small-farm flock. There will be 
quite a few large business type flocks of up- 
ward of 100,000 layers, but the bulk of com- 
mercial production will be in the 2,500 to 
10,000 bird flocks,” he said. 

Reed added, however, that in 1954 flocks 
under 400 layers produced about one-half 
the eggs. Farms having more than 1,600 
birds produced about 25 percent of the eggs 
in 1954, he noted. 

Reed told the poultrymen that building 
up sufficient capital, rather than expansion, 
should be their first objective. People who 
lack budgeting ability, he said, “will end up 
either broke or working under a contract." 

Reed indicated that northeast poultrymen 
should not be overly worried about competi- 
tion from western grain States and the 
South. He said egg production in North 
Atlantic States has jumped 31 percent since 
1945 while output has dropped 3 and 4 per- 
cent, respectively, in the grain States and 
the South. 

Hermon I. Miller, Poultry Division Director 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, described the newly enacted inspection 
law which requires all poultry products en- 
tering commerce to be inspected for whole- 
someness. He said the law places the same 
requirement on poultry meats as has been on 
red meats for more than 50 years. 

BAKER DEFENDS THE EGG 


Prof. Robert Baker of the New York State 
College of Agriculture told egg producers 
that although cholesterol is present in eggs, 
the level of cholesterol in the blood, accord- 
ing to the best scientific knowledge, is not 
significantly influenced by the amount pres- 
ent in food eaten. { 

Baker sald eggs help to prevent the choles- 
terol deposits which may cause heart trou- 
ble. He also noted that the egg has received 
unwarranted adverse publicity. 

Although additional research is needed, is 
has been found that dietary sources of un- 
saturated fats (usually the soft fats, liquid 
at room temperature) tend to lower the level 
of blood cholesterol. Saturated fats (those 
usually hard or solid at room temperature) 
15 the diet tend to raise blood cholesterol 

evels. 

“Eggs,” he declared, are high in unsatu- 
rated fatty acids which are believed to heip 
prevent cholesterol deposits from developing 
in the body.” 

Baker said eggs contain linolele and lino- 
lenic acids, which, in addition to their bene- 
ficial effects upon blood cholesterol levels, 
are essential nutrients. 

TURKEY VALUE CITED 


Along the same line a nutrition professor 
sized up the turkey and found it to be a 


July 15 
“high-powered protein-vitamin capsule with 
wings.” 


Cornell University Prof. M. L. Scott told 
turkey growers that all the fuss they go to 
in feeding gobblers is beginning to pay off. 

The turkey, it seems, is particular. He 
insists on haying more protein and vitamins 
in his feed than other birds. But, according 
to Professor Scott, the turkey is giving it 
right back when he hits the dinner table. 

For example, Scott says “1 turkey sand- 
wich containing 4 ounces of meat will sup- 
ply more than half an adult's daily protein 
needs. High quality protein, too.” 

Also, Scott says turkey meat is low in 
calorles—those weight-building units the 
professor thinks we consume in excess. He 
said we can eat gobblers galore without put- 
ting on excess baggage around the middle. 

This is significant, he noted, because many 
foods that are high in protein contain a lot 
of calories, too. 


As for vitamins, the poultry nutritionist 


“says 4 ounces of turkey meat will provide 


more than a third of the daily riboflavin 
and niacin requirements of an adult or teen- 
ager. 

Besides all this, Scott says turkey meat 
contains a lot of unsaturated fatty acids. 
This may not sound very appetizing, but 
doctors say this is the kind of fat that’s 
best for your health. 


The Price of Freedom: Memorial Day 
Address by Rev. John F. Streng, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn a very abl? 
and impressive address delivered by Rev. 
John F. Streng, pastor of St. James Lu- 
theran Church, Wheeling, W. Va. Dr. 
Streng is an outstanding minister of my 
State. His address was delivered in 
Wheeling on Memorial Day this year un- 
der the auspices of the American Legion, 
World Post No. 1, Wheeling, W. Va. 

There benig no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE PRICE or FREEDOM 
(By Pastor John F. Streng, D. D.) 

My fellow Americans, thank you most 
sincerely for the high honor to deliver & 
Memorial Day address here today. Sur-` 
rounded by a group of brave men and women 
who have honorably worn the military uni- 
form of our American Armed Forces, it would 
be sheer folly for me to attempt to emulate 
their noble deeds. They should, in truth. 
stand in my place on this momentous occa- 
sion. Their indelible scars of war might 
make a more formidable impression upon a 
younger generation unfamiliar with storming 
devastated beachheads under withering 
crossfire. These comrades might well retell 
how they stood by their guns on bloody com- 
bat on the seven seas; how they were merci- 
lessly exposed to death-dealing dive bombers; 
how they suffered inhuman privations in 
concentration camps on exhaustive marches 
over no man’s land; how they shuddered to 
see buddies writhing In excruciating pain 
staining a stinking sorched earth with theif 
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Precious blood; how they stood at painful 
attention as kith and kin were lowered into 
makeshift graves and a bulldozer noisily cov- 
ered the gaping hole in perpetual silence. 

Each year this hallowed day sweeps across 
the Nation. Memorial Day offers 170 million 
Americans a momentary stay of execution 
at the hands of enemies who would like 
to destroy our beloved America, At solemn 
exercises in cemeteries, clty parks or at hal- 
lowed shrines, patriotic military o: 
tions arrange moments of contemplation to 
assure the people that their fiag is stiil 
there, that old soldiers never die, that Amer- 
ica is still the land of the free and the home 
Of the brave. This is the day when rabble- 
Trousers should be made to feel uneasy. This 
is the day when so-called conscientious ob- 
lectors and other dissatisfied, grumbling 
American citizens ought to face a gold star 
mother; or look beyond personal comfort 
to the heroic sacrifices of so many others, 
Which deed permit them to live in a-land 
Where you can grumble without being sud- 
denly liquidated. 

Too many smug, self-made patriots an- 
Nounce to the world: “I vote sometimes; I 
Pay taxes; I obey the laws; what more do 
you want?” The more to which God and goy- 
ernment are entitled is that they do some- 
thing about the ominous threat to our lib- 
erty and justice for all. People say they 
Want to live in peace, So do armies of for- 
gotten people who unfortunately lived in a 
land that did not cherish the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 

Ppiness, until it was too late. 

Freedom is not free. Time marches on 
&nd behind every false front lurks some fifth 
amendment patriot who demands protection 
as a free citizen but refuses to assume his 
Tesponsibilities. He is concerned only with 

personal prosperity without bothering to 
alert his family or friends to the danger of 
death sneaking onto our shores and into our 
of eminent domain with a brainwash- 

ing gospel about a phony armistice. Memo- 
Tial Day forcibly reminds us that we wrestle 
not with powers and principalities but with 
estructible ideas, ideals, and ideologies. 
the current acrimonious attack upon our 
Civil liberties continues without restraint or 
Warning, smug and smart Americans will find 
iron chains and iron curtains horrible sub- 
Stitutes for self-sacrificing free enterprise. 
Concentration camps are not amusement 
Parks, Every prisoner of war who by the 
Brace of God and an ever-vigilant Govern- 
Ment has returned from the valley of the 
shadow is skeleton proof that barb-wire en- 
8 are not fresh-air picnic grounds. 
There are no swivel chairs in gas chambers. 

There is no pet brand of security. We 
have no right except that we respect those 
Of others. The Constitution of the United 
States guarantees no one perpetual priority, 

» OF prosperity, at the expense of 
those privileges unto others. Memorial Day 
accentuates the simple formula which states: 

hited we stand, divided we fall.“ More 
ever America needs solid, substantial, 
„ self-eflacing citizens to supervise 

her highest and noblest offices of trust. 
1 generation must win and guard 
1 eedom. Subversive agitators must be told 
vey ho uncertain terms that personal exploita- 
lon of the liberty of others is severly limited; 
that the colors in the American flag are 
mteed not to run! God and govern- 
Ment must stand supreme in the hearts and 
Minds of all liberty-loving citizens. All other 
ard portable gods need to be tumbled from 
he ir throne lest they swing some magic 
enn of censorship over thousands of un- 
tu meeting people and force them to conform 
8 Straitjackets thinking on the ground that 

May tend to incriminate them: 
aus celebrations to glorious freedom are 

ed with unforeseen danger and disaster. 
Pat need to relearn from our Founding 

thers that we must be careful with the 
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truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, both in our land and among other 
people. Some of our sister nations complain 
about diplomatic doubletalk and camouflage. 
Our defense forces did not die for make-be- 
eve loyalty oaths of draft-dodgers. ~* 

Decent Americans needs to be aroused to 
set integrity above profits, honor above sub- 
sidy, trust above false witness. The demons 
of fanaticism, racialism, super-patriotism, 
and cynicism, are clamoring to return to 
occupy the House of State swept reasonably 
clean by Christian faith and fortitude. 

The very heart of democracy is the open 
forum, the right to dissent, the privilege of 
plain talk, the opportunity of education for 
all alike. Our noble Constitution is a temple 
of liberty, an arsenal of God-intended hu- 
man rights. It was constructed during cen- 
turies of sacrifice and serve as a temple in 
which no highpriest but Almighty God 
exercises truth and equality. 

This is the 91st annual observance of Me- 
morial Day as a national holiday. This is the 
182d year of American independence. Ours 
is the 15th anniversary of the atomic bomb. 
The ranks of American survivors are thin- 
ning. Whether we live in the last century 
A. D., whether supersonic and satellite space 
conquest are ushering in the last golden era 
of man, is mere speculation. Lest we forget, 
eternal vigilance is the unconditional price 
of liberty. Thank God for active and aggres- 
sive veterans’ organizations throughout the 
land, supported by alert auxillaries, who re- 
mind the country of its debt and duty, As 
human pillars in the struggle for freedom go 
down the valley 1 by 1, and taps is sounded 
over their tired bodies, and wreaths adorn 
their resting places by dawn's early light, 
thelr cherished memory lingers on. 

Today we pause in reverence among the 
bivouac of the dead; tomorrow we renew the 
ceaseless struggle for preparedness. Rifles, 
jets, and atomic cannons can only maim. 
Only righteousness and justice can prevent 
bloodsed. Let there be no compromise with 
communism of any kindred philosophy of 
life whose purpose is to infiltrate in order to 
divide and conquer. Let us seek the reason 
and perhaps eyen emulate in our American 
way of life this astounding unconditional 
surrender to the party line and absolute 
obedience unto death. 

America must needs awaken from this 
semisleep of security. The enemy is at the 
door. Lust for power must be replaced by 
men and women who more than self their 
country love. Let every office and organiza- 
tion, every textbook and television program, 
every church and civic group, realize that 
peace is expensive and men expendable. 
Honor for our hero dead must consist in more 
than parades and picnics. Let us here highly 
resolve that so long as Old Glory flies over the 
ramparts we watch by day and night, we have 
a solemn rendezvous with al! who gave their 
last Ounce of devotion. The arithmetic of 
national defense is not a series of digits and 
decimals but human life. Even America la- 
bors to support the Frankenstein of pre- 
paredness. 

If under guise of free speech some love 
to indulge in criticizing our Government 
and such groups as mean to guard the con- 
stitutional rights of the individual, let us 
politely but frankly remind them of their 
heritage. Let them join us in a nationwide 
program of education for life and death, 
I have yet to meet a superpatriot who on 
Decoration Day will pay his respects to a 
fallen hero or attend committal services for 
one who was removed from a foreign battle- 
field to be reinterred on American native 
soil, 

No mathematician is so wise, no scientist 
so accurate, no slide rule so correct as to 
calculate the enormous debt we owe those 
who died for us. No compensation check 
can replace the volce that is still. We shall 
never discharge our duty to those who gave 
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their life, or who call one of the 161 veteran 
hospitals their permanent home. Behind 
every patient in every ward is the story of 
personal sacrifice. Liberty is everyone's re- 
sponsibility. 

One hundred and ten years ago Karl Marx 
issued his manifesto from which today’s 
communism has emerged. One hundred and 
ten years ago Abraham Lincoln warned that 
liberty is always mixed with human blood. 
God gave us an alert American citizenry, and 
the continued watchfulness of veterans 
groups, to combat all foes of freedom. 

I thank my God for our Government and 
our benevolent Constitution; for our flag and 
Its gracious protection. May we be worthy 
of our American heritage. 


University of Wisconsin Publishes Report 
on Its Research Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in a 
day when science has produced tremen- 
dous improvements in the daily lives and 
the future hopes of all the world’s peo- 
ples, we are all aware of the great con- 
tributions to our civilization which 
stemmed from scientific research. We 
are also aware that today, as never be- 
fore, we must greatly accelerate our 
scientific research programs in order to 
provide for our Nation’s defense, to ful- 
fill our responsibilities as the world’s 
leading nation, and to realize the prom- 
ise of a better life for all our people. 

Our Nation’s. universities are a key 
link in our Nation’s chain of scientific 
research institutions, along with the 
many private and Government scientific 
agencies. The people of my State have 
always been justly proud of the long- 
standing tradition of leadership in sci- 
entific research which our University of 
Wisconsin has maintained. From the 
laboratories of our State university have 
come discoveries and contributions of 
tremendous significance to our State and 
Nation. 

The University of Wisconsin has just 
published an excellent new report, Ex- 
ploring the Unknown, which reviews in 
graphic form the scope of scientific re- 
search and scholarly work which is be- 
ing carried on under .its sponsorship 
today. This report is especially note- 
worthy for showing that the University 
of Wisconsin is continuing its traditions 
of fostering the highest type of schol- 
arly research in varied fields which has 
won it such distinction in the past, and 
also for showing how all of our Nation's 
great universities are meeting their re- 
sponsibilities and contributing to our 
advancement along the frontiers of sci- 
ence, It is also noteworthy for dem- 
onstrating how the University of Wis- 
consin and the Nation’s other great 
research institutions are constantly 
seeking new human and financial re- 
sources—both of which are needed in 
ever-increasing quantity to meet our 
present and growing needs, E 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter on the subject of this 
report from Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, the 
new president of the University of Wis- 
consin, and the introduction to the re- 
port be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

TuE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis, July 2, 1958. 
Hon WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We are pleased to be able to send you this 
brief report on the scope of research now 
underway at the University of Wisconsin. 

Exploring the Unknown is based on a sam- 
pling of various research studies and is not 
intended as a complete catalog of our re- 
search and scholarly work. If you are in- 
terested in any particular phase of our re- 
search, we can provide you more detailed in- 
formation. This booklet was suggested and 
financed by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation and has three main purposes: 

1. To help us give answers to general ques- 
tions about the research activities of the 
university; 

2. To help attract private gifts for basic 
research support to supplement State appro- 
priations for such work; 

3. To ald in the recruitment of new faculty 
members of the highest potential. 

We hope that this booklet also will serve 
to acquaint you with some of the things we 
are trying to do to give this State a balanced 
research center capable of solving the prob- 
lems of our people, our professions, and our 
businesses. Your comments would be very 
welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. A. ELVEHJEM, 


EXCERPTS From EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN 


There are probably no definitions which 
cán encompass progress or success in all 
forms. Like the vast diversity of life itself, 
success is characterized by an exceedingly 
broad spectrum of manifestation. An emi- 
nent scientists was asked recently what he 
believed to be the greatest successes of 
mankind, and the four he listed were man's 
achievement of understanding and control 
of the forces of physical nature, the begin- 
nings made in the understanding of or- 
ganic nature, the development through the 
ages, of a practical code of personal con- 
duct, and the enrichment of life by the de- 
velopment of the arts. The drive to under- 
stand the world in which we find ourselves 
is a fundamental motivation of the human 
mind, whether for contempiation of natural 
beauty, inner meanings, or for the apprecia- 
tion of the Intricate elegance expressed in 
the terms of science. The naturalist Hum- 
boidt wrote that the goal of intellectual 
work seemed to be achieved “when the en- 
joyment arising from a knowledge of the 
laws, and the mutual connexion of pheno- 
mena, associates itself with the charm of a 
simple contemplation of nature. 
Needless to say, the accumulation of knowl- 
edge, whatever its motivation, has mate- 
rially benefited man to a degree that would 
have seemed incredible a century ago. We 
live healthier, more varled lives than our 
forefathers believed possible, and we pos- 
sess Much greater opportunities for intellec- 
tual and cultural satisfactions, In all fields, 
we have literally begun to reach for the 
moon. Our age is a renaissance in which 
the human mind is opening vast new fron- 
tiers and developing vast new freedoms to 
mvestigate them. As a result of new tech- 
miques, we can now study the of 
life, the physics of the atomic nucleus, the 
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nature of space. New sciences have arisen, 
devoted to the study of man as a social crea- 
ture, to the study of the human mind, and 
to the study of the arts by which we record 
and communicate ideas and emotions. Each 
success in understanding increases the 
breadth of man’s island of knowledge, and 
expands the perimeter of the unknown. 
Each advance broadens the front along which 
work must be conducted to achieve further 
progress. But new horizons are opening, and 
it is man's nature that he must explore 
them. 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
since the passage of the Alaskan state- 
hood bill, pressure for Hawaiian state- 
hood has increased. This was not unex- 
pected. Both the proponents and oppo- 
nents of admitting Alaska freely pre- 
dicted that statehood for Alaska would 
be followed by a renewed campaign for 
the admission of Hawaii to the Union. 

In admitting Alaska to the Union, 
Congress has taken a great gamble. It 
is not logical to reason that since we have 
taken one big chance we should immedi- 
ately take another. To the contrary, 
the heart of wisdom demands that we 
learn from our experience with Alaska 
what the problems of admitting overseas 
Territories are before pursuing this 
course further. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Why Not Learn From 
Alaska?” from the July 14 edition of the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S. C., dis- 
cussing this matter, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wry Nor Learn From ALASKA? 

Now that Congress has voted to allow 
Alaska to join the Union there seems to 
be no end to the list of overseas territories 
lining up for statehood. 

Hawaii appears to be a cinch for admit- 
tance, if not at this session of Congress then 
at the next. It has the support of the Pres- 
ident and most of the ultraliberal coterie 
which seems to run things in the Senate and 
House these days. 

Then may come Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and a host of others, It is no 
longer necessary to cite compelling reasons 
for admitting a Territory, as the action on 
Alaska proved, The burden of proof lies on 
the opposition and even then is likely to be 
washed away on a wave of emotion. 

In one respect Hawali is probably better 
qualified for statehood than is Alaska; its 
economic development is much more ad- 
vanced. The need for expansion and im- 
provement of Alaskan roads, schools, public 
facilities and the like will throw a heavy 
burden on taxpayers both there and here in 
the other 48 States. 

But there are other factors which should 
disqualify Hawall from consideration for im- 
mediate admission to the Union. Its his- 
tory, culture, and society are vastly different 
from that in the other States, and its econ- 
omy is closely controlled by a dictatorial 
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labor organization of unmistakable pro- 
Communist leanings. 

What effect statehood would have on 
Hawaii's multiracial society and its oriental 
background, or what effect they would have 
on traditional American values and ideals, we 
do not know. But it seems obvious that 
some sort of adjustment would be necessary 
and the public is now in the process of learn- 
ing just how painful that kind of adjust- 
ment can be. 

The leftist history of Harry Bridges’ long- 
shoremen's union is well-documented and 
widely known. He holds near-absolute 
power over an island economy dependent on 
shipping. Even President Truman, no la- 
bor baiter, tried to break Bridges’ authority 
but without success, 

It is sometimes said that business interests 
in Hawall also favor statehood as if this some- 
how .counterbalances the role Bridges 
might play in our national economy and 
politics. This may or may not be true but 
in any event we see no reason to assume that 
what's good for Hawaiian big business is good 
for the continental United States. 

Historians of the future are likely to be 
somewhat puzzled at this rapid outward 
thrust of our boundaries. Until recently, it 
had been generally thought that the doctrine 
of manifest destiny—a euphemism for the 
more forthright imperialism—had been dis- 
credited and abandoned. It now seems that 
judgment was premature. 

The chief argument for Alaskan statehood 
boiled down to an emotional feeling that it 
was somehow inevitable and was part of 
an inexorable law of nature that had swelled 
the United States from the Original Thirteen 
States to forty-eight. What logical limits 
can be placed on such an argument not eyen 
its most ardent advocates have said. 

Now is the time for Congress to begin to 
apply a little hardheaded logic to this mat- 
ter. It should postpone any action on other 
candidates for statehood until some practi 
experience is gained In dealing with Alaska 

We have taken a shot in the dark by ac- 
cepting Alaska. No one yet. knows what 
problems will arise from that move but they 
are bound to be plentiful and difficult. It 
would be foolhardy to add to those problems 
by hasty admittance of Hawali and other 
overseas Territories, 

And if Alaska proves to be more of a bur- 
den than a boon, dampening the irrational 
enthusiasm for expansion, then it will have 
performed a stellar public service, 


The Duties and Privileges of Free 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
annually the American Legion Auxiliary 
presents a contest and makes an award 
to some high-school student who writes 
upon a patriotic subject which is chosen 
by the auxiliary. In my State of West 
Virginia, Mrs. Richard Earl Davis, of 
the Department of West Virginia, has 
very ably directed this program. 
Davis resides at Morgantown. 
year the subject for the essay was The 
Duties and Privileges of Free Americans. 
Ido not know of any subject more timely- 
I cannot think of a more patriotic serv~ 
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ice than to have the young students of 
this country study and express them- 
selves upon such a subject. 

The winner in the State of West Vir- 
ginia is a student of Parkersburg High 
School, Thomas Bee, who resides in 
Parkersburg. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rzcorn the essay of 
Thomas Bee upon the subject The Duties 
and Privileges of Free Americans. 

There being no objection, the essay 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF FREE 
AMERICANS 
(By Thomas Bee) 

I am free. I owe my life or death to no 
Mere man. My living is dependent on no 
one. Iam of the select few individuals who 
can call themselves Americans. 

As an American citizen, I can grow rich 
or poor. I am allotted the opportunity of 
living high on the plane of life through hon- 
est toll, or low through honest loafing. But 
no matter how low my sense of pecuniary 
Values may be, I can never be called actually 
poor. Just by being born an American, my 
spirit is enriched to an infinite degree. 

I am as rich as my heritage, as poor as 
my earthly actions. My forefathers have 
filled the vault of life to the bursting point 
with good moral practices, and certain other 
Miscellanies too numerous to evaluate. Who 
am I to rob this savings account? I should 
feel the need within myself to deposit more 
and withdraw far less from this priceless 
ancestral gift. 5 

Through the American system of living, I 
&m exempt from many of the diseases and 
tolls of slower nations. With the aid of our 
Modern sewage and garhage-disposal sys- 
tems, we can pin down some diseases; and 
with the added strength of our miracle drugs 
and medicine men of the future, others are 
snuffed out. By the use of newer machinery, 
and ideas, we are spared much of the work 
and sweat suffered by other countries. 

Yes, I do live in a land ef great opportuni- 
tles. My spacious land is filled with white 
houses, green lawns, and shiny automobiles. 
These more or less minor privileges are af- 
forded to all under my Government, 

My Government does not expect to yield 
everything and receive no help from me, 
though, I am a great part of my Govern- 
ment. Through this same system, I am the 
Government. If I were living in a country 
not run on the principies of freedom, I would 
not be expected to participate in any active 
Way in the afairs of my government. I 
would be run by the government. The state 
would own the greater part of me. 2 

To prevent the tyrannic type of govern- 
ment mentioned in the above lines, we are 
all given the opportunity to select our own 
leaders, who will make or revise our laws 
to suit the pressing needs of the people. 

My land is a free land. Its long life and 
higher principles will depend on you and me 
gs true citizens. If we don't take advantage 
Of the many privileges granted to us, and 
the duties set down by and for us, it won't 
Temain free for Iong. All of the work and 
tears of our ancestors may just as well haye 
never occurred. 

I like my land as it is. I like my Govern- 
Ment in its present form. I am proud of 
my country and its leaders. I am a freeman. 
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Higher Education in the Soviet Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
said many times that maximum support 
of education in the United States needs 
no defense other than that it is necessary 
to the good life ina free land. But there 
is a grimmer reason why we musi support 
and advance our educational system to 
the maximum of our ability, and it is 
that the very life of the Nation hangs in 
the balance. 

An editorial in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald this morning cites a 
report by a group of American educators 
who have made a survey of higher educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union. This report 
makes it clear-that the Soviet Union is 
straining every muscle to get a maximum 
productivity from its educational system, 
We would not embrace the ends of Soviet 
education, but we had better match the 
earnestness and intensity of the Soviet 
program if we wish to survive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 

We commend to the attention of every 
Member of Congress who balks at giving 
Federal financial aid to education in the 
United States the preliminary findings of a 
group of American educators who have just 
completed a survey of higher education in 
the Soviet Union. Speaking for the group 
on its return to this country, Dr. Edward H. 
Litchfield, chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh, observed: “The Soviet Govern- 
ment and its people have dedicated them- 
selves to higher education to a degree which 
must inspire their allies and give very serious 
pause to any nation which finds itself in a 
competitive position. They believe in higher 
education and they are willing to pay for it. 
As a consequence they have accomplished a 
tremendous amount in a relatively brief pe- 
riod of time and with thelr determination 
they will continue to progress at an impres- 
sive rate.” 

The American educators found serious 
shortcomings in the Soviet educational pat- 
tern. They would not, in any case, adopt 
its alms and methods for the United States. 
They are entirely clear, however, that the 
emphasis accorded education in the Soviet 
Union is giving that country a formidable 
advantage over the United States. The find- 
ings of the American group as to the ways 
in which the Soviet Government evinces its 
deep commitment to higher education are 
worth noting: 

“Scholarships are large in amount and 
given to from 80 percent to 90 percent of the 
students so that virtually all of the superior 
men and women are able to attend, Salaries 
and perquisites for teaching and research 
personnel are among the highest in the 
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Nation with the consequence that scholar- 
ship attracts a very high percentage of the 
country’s most able people. The States 
investment in capital plant and equipment 
has been large and apparently will continue 
to be. * * * Further evidence of the serlous- 
ness of Soviet commitment is to be found 
in the size and extensiveness of library col- 
lections.” 

Is it true that Russians care more for 
intellectual affairs, for the life of the mind, 


. than Americans? We think not. But per- 


haps Russians have come to a livelier realiza- 
tion than Americans that education is the 
key to national growth and strength, the 
vital element in the contest for survival be- 
tween rival systems, Neglect of education 
is not only a neglect of the individual po- 
tentialities to the development of which the 
United States is historically devoted; it is 
also a neglect of the national security, It is 
a neglect which this Nation no longer can 
afford. 


Klamath River Commission Urges Sup- 
port of Klamath Reservation Purchase 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of a 
letter addressed to Hon. CLAIR ENGLE by 
Mr. Nelson Reed, of the Oregon Klamath 
River Commission, and a resolution by 
that organization and the California 
Klamath River Association and the 


. Klamath Water Users Protective Asso- 


ciation be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

This resolution discusses the im- 
portance of watershed protection and 
the calamity that will befall downstream 
water users in southeastern Oregon and 
northern California unless S. 3051, the 
bill to amend the Klamath Indian Ter- 
mination Act of 1954, is acted upon 
favorably. 

In my opinion, this is an excellent 
statement which clearly shows the im- 
portance of protecting this forest from 
clear cutting, and buttresses the argu- 
ments that have been made for contin- 
uing sustained yield on the Klamath 
Indian timberlands. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

s JuLY 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Cram ENGLE, 
Chairman, House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of the Oregon Kla- 
math River Commission and the Klamath 
Water Users Association, may we urge you 
to do everything within your power to bring 
up bill S. 3051 for ‘consideration by the 
House at this session of Congress? 
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Failure to pass this bill, which would 
probably result in the clear cutting of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation timber, could 
have a most disastrous effect on the water 
resources upon which our irrigation farmers, 
not only in Klamath County but in the 
lower Klamath. and Tule districts of Sis- 
klyou and Modoc Counties, are absolutely 
dependent, 

Bill S. 3051 which will prevent the clear 
cutting of the reservation has been ap- 
proved by the Tulelake Irrigation District 
and by the Klamath Water Users Protective 
Association to which most farmers in Sis- 
kiyou and Modoc Counties in the Klamath 
Basin belong. 

We are attaching a resolution that was 
passed last year by the Oregon Klamath 
River Commission, the California Klamath 
River Commission and the Klamath Water 
Users Association, This resolution goes into 
some detail regarding the vital necessity 
for preserving the Klamath Basin watershed 
by sustained-yleld cutting of the timber 
on the Indian reservation. 

May we again ask your every assistance 
in bringing this bill before the House at 
this session of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
NELSON REED, Chairman. 
FORESTRY IMPLICATIONS OF THE KLAMATH 

TERMINATION Law (PUBLIC Law 587 OF THE 

83p Cod.): Irs THREAT TO WATER RE- 

SOURCES IN THE UPPER KLAMATH BASIN 


The Klamath Indian Reservation, consist- 
ing of an area of 50 miles square with some 
4 billion feet of pine timber growing on it, 
blankets the headwaters of the principal 
streams and their tributaries that supply 
water to the Upper Klamath Basin. The 
Upper Klamath Basin has a total area of 
7,450 square miles, 5,135 of it in Oregon and 
the balance in California. The central fig- 
ure in the water supply of this basin is 
Upper Klamath Lake, the largest lake in 

which is 23 miles long and 5 miles 
wide. 
Lake, which is about 5 miles long and 3 
miles wide, These two lakes and the sur- 
rounding marsh areas form the reservoir 
for the seasonal storage of water for irri- 
gation in the Upper Klamath Basin, and 
for power development on the Klamath 
River by the California Oregon Power Co. 

The principal feeders of these lakes are 
Wood River, Williamson River, and its trib- 
utary the Sprague, and many smaller streams 
and springs, all within the boundaries of 
the Klamath Indian Reservation. The level 
of Klamath and Agency Lakes is controlled 
by a dam on Link River at their outlet which 
creates a storage reservoir of 483,000 acre- 
feet active capacity. The average mean an- 
nual inflow into upper Klamath Lake from 
Wood River, the Williamson, the Sprague, 
and their tributaries, all coming from the 
Klamath Indian_ Reservation, is 1,262,000 
acre-feet. Within the upper Klamath Basin 
including the Bureau of Reclamation's 
Klamath project, there is presently trrigated 
198,000 acres of land, most of which is de- 
pendent upon the upper Klamath Lake for 
water. In addition there is another 105,000 
acres of land above the lake irrigated from 
streams tributary to upper Klamath Lake. 
It is anticipated that in the future by cre- 
ating supplemental storage which will use 
water from upper Klamath Lake that is 
now being wasted downriver in the off irri- 
gation season, it will be possible to irrigate 
an additional 200,000 acres in Oregon and 
100,000 acres in California, within the upper 
Klamath Basin. All of this land will be de- 
pendent for the most part on rivers that 
drain the Klamath Indian Reservation. 

The average precipitation for the upper 
Klamath Basin is 12 inches a year. Since all 
of the basin lies at an altitude of over 4.000 
feet, by far the largest part of this precipita- 


It is Joined on the north by Agency 
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tion comes in the form of snow during the 
winter months. Rains are unusual. As the 
greater part of the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion is pumice soil, melting snows that per- 
colate easily deep into the pumice, furnish 
the water to feed the springs, small streams, 
and rivers. If this great timbered area were 
clear cut within a short period of time, it 
would certainly have a disastrous effect on 
the runoff of water. Snow fields, unpro- 
tected by the shade of forest trees, melt 
rapidly and run off suddenly, causing ser- 
lous erosion, flooding of streams, and wast- 
ing of much heeded water down the Klamath 
River when the lakes are already filled. 

In addition to the loss of water where 
snow melts too rapidly for the ground to 
absorb it, snow drifts unprotected by shade 
lose a great deal of moisture to evaporation 
from the intense direct rays of the sun. It is 
common knowledge among foresters, snow 
surveyors, and water engineers, that some 
days unshaded snow drifts will evaporate sev- 
eral inches in a day without wetting the 
ground underneath them. If shaded by 
natural forests, snow melts slowly and most 
of the water seeps into the ground. As it 
frequently freezes at night all during the 
spring melting season at this altitude, snow 
drifts protected by forest shade often last 
through the month of June, slowly allowing 
their moisture to percolate into the ground 
and reach the lakes in a beneficial manner. 

To clear cut some 3 billion feet from the 
Klamath Indian Reservation within a short 
space of time, could easily result in a dis- 
astrous shortage of water in years of sub- 
normal precipitation. Such a procedure 
that files in the face of sound forestry prac- 
tice and intelligent soil and water conserva- 
tion, could well result in a very serious loss 
to the agricultural economy of the Upper 
Klamath Basin which is fully as important 
as the timber industry. It would hurt our 
economy not only immediately but for many 
years to come. 

The Oregon Klamath River Commission, 
the California Klamath River Commission, 
and Klamath Water Users Protective Asso- 
ciation shall certainly oppose any such threat 
to our water resources in every way posible. 

Yours very truly, 
NELSON REED, 
Chairman, Oregon Klamath River 
Commission, 
Bert A. PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, California Klamath River 
Commission, 
Frank HOWARD, 
President, Klamath Water Users 
Protective Association, 


Josiah Cusick: 70 Years of Faithful 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
unusual event occurred in my district 
during this last week which I think is 
worthy of calling to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Occasionally, we note in the news- 
papers that an individual is being hon- 
ored upon his retirement after 20, 25, or 
even 30 years of employment with a 
particular company. It is a rare oc- 
casion indeed when a man has worked 
50 years for the same firm. But, in the 
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case of Mr. Josiah Cusick of Wellsburg, 
W. Va., a half century was not nearly 
enough. Mr. Cusick this week chose 
the occasion of his 85th birthday to re- 
tire from his work at the Eagle Manu- 
facturing Co. in Wellsburg after com- 
pleting 70 years of employment with the 
Same company. I believe this is an out- 
standing record which is certainly 
worthy of recognition. 

Mr. Cusick has been in charge of the 
shipping and receiving department of 
the Eagle Manufacturing Co. for more 
than 50 years. During this time, he has 
witnessed many changes in the modes of 
manufacturing and in transportation as 
our Nation emerged progressively from 
the horse and buggy days into the pres- 
ent jet era. He started work in 1888 
during the first year of the plant's op- 
eration, and his first job was as a carry- 
ing boy in the glassmaking operations. 

Born in Rayland, Ohio on July 14, 
1874, Mr. Cusick has resided in West 
Virginia since infancy. He is an active 
member of the Free Methodist Church 
and has served as Sunday school super- 
intendent and as a trustee for over 50 
years. Cusick has 5 children, 19 grand- 
children, and 8 great-grandchildren. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
tend my congratulations to this out- 
standing citizen of my district and to 
wish him good health and happiness in 
the years ahead. 


Federal Employees Should Not Be 
Subjected to Unfair Discharge Pro- 
cedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I oppose S. 1411—285th Congress 
which is intended to reverse the Supreme 
Court’s 1956 decision in Cole v. Young 
(351 U. S. 536). I oppose this bill for 
many reasons. i 

This bill is unnecessary. It authorizes 
Government officials to exercise arbi- 
trary power in a manner that is contrary 
to American concepts of fairness and due 
process. Its vagueness and lack of 
standards can be used to harm loyal 
Government employees. There is no 
emergency requiring such hasty enact- 
ment of this bill and the Department of 
Justice itself has recommended that the 
interests of the individual employee as 
well as the Government would best be 
served by deferring any legislative action 
relating to this bill. s 

I want to emphasize, Mr, Speaker, that 
no one is more opposed to communism 
and totalitarianism than I am. How- 
ever, I am also opposed to using the 
threat of communism as an excuse to 
subject Government employees to arbi- 
trary and unfair discharge. 

The sponsors of this bill are wrong 
when they say that the Supreme Court's 
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decision in Cole against Young has pre- 
vented the Government from removing 
disloyal employees. 

In the first place, there are several 
laws now on the statute books which can 
be used to remove from Government em- 
ployment any person who is a Commu- 
nist or subversive or a member of any 
Organization which advocates the over- 
throw of our Government by force or vio- 
lence, These statutes are the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950, the Hatch 
Act of 1939, and the Lloyd-La Follette 
Act of 1912. In addition, the act of 
August 26, 1950—€4th Statutes, page 
476—authorizes immediate summary dis- 
missal of any person in a sensitive posi- 
tion affecting the national security. 

In the second place, the Supreme Court 
did not prevent the firing of disloyal em- 
ployees. It merely rules that a veteran 
who is discharged on loyalty grounds is 
entitled, under the Veterans’ Preference 
Act, to appeal to the Cfvil Service Com- 
mission. Indeed, the Court specifically 
noted that there is ample authority under 
the statutes I have mentioned to dismiss 
employees on loyalty grounds, and that 
“the question for decision here is not 
whether an employee can be dismissed 
on such grounds, but only the extent to 
which the summary procedures author- 
ized by the 1950 act are available’ as 
against a veteran. Thus, the only issue 
before the Court, and the only issue it 
ruled on, was whether a veteran could 
be dismissed without permitting him to 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission, 
which, of course, could have affirmed the 
dismissal if it was found to be proper. 
The Court ruled that the 1950 act ap- 
plied only to sensitive positions, and that 
veterans in nonsensitive positions still 
had a right to appeal. 

Firing a person from his job should 
never be arbitrary. Every Government 
employee, whether veteran or nonveter- 
an, should be entitled to appeal from 
arbitrary dismissal; no matter what the 
alleged ground of dismissal. That would 
be in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion of fairness and decency. Any per- 
son in a sensitive position could be trans- 
ferred to a nonsensitive position during 
the time his appeal is being decided. x 

This bill, however, goes in the opposite- 
direction. It vests in Government of- 
ficials an unrestricted, arbitrary power to 
Suspend and fire any Government em- 
ployee simply by saying that his dis- 
Charge is deemed necessary or advisable 
in the interest of national security. No 
Standards, no criteria, are set forth for 
Such charge. Nor is the employee en- 
titled under this bill te be notified of the 
Specific reasons for his suspension, or to 
know who accused him, or to face and 
Cross examine his accusers, or to obtain 
Judicial review as to the merits of his 
discharge, 

This unbridled discretion to fire gov- 
ernmental employees can be used to im- 
beril the livelihood and security of over 
2 million Government employees and sub- 
ject them to removal on the basis of 
Prejudice, personal malice, or even simply 

whim of officials who are inexperi- 
enced, naive, or ignorant about national 
security and who confuse social and eco- 


nomic thought with loyalty. This is no 
way to treat governmental employees. 
They are entitled to have, and should 
have, justice, fair play, and due process 
of law just as any other citizen. 

I deplore the growing tendency to 
undermine the rights and treatment of 
Government employees. 

S. 1411 is not necessary to protect 
us against Communists. But it does 
undermine the civil service system, it 
imperils the rights and security of Gov- 
ernment employees, and it sullies the 
basic concepts of fairness and justice 
that make our country’s legal system the 
best in the world. I hope S. 1411 is not 
enacted into law. 


Inequities in the Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee, I under- 
stand, will soon complete consideration 
of social security. I have no way of 
knowing what improvements, if any, will 
be forthcoming. s 

But, in view of the few short days the 
committee has been able to devote to 
the broad and complex social-security 
program during the 85th Congress, I 
think it safe to assume that any sug- 
gested changes will be pretty general in 
nature. 

I am fully aware of the committee's 
crowded agenda. Iam aware of the vast 
number of extremely important bills it 
must study and pass judgment on. I 
feel that the committee deserves nothing 
but praise for the fine job it renders 
under its heavy load. 

However, I would not be keeping faith 
with the elderly and needy people I rep- 
resent if I stood silently by and accepted 
these conditions as the antithesis of 
thorough congressional attention to the 
Social Security Act. : 

There is not a man, woman, or child 
in this country who is not vitally and 
directly affected by the Social Security 
Act. Millions of them depend on it today 
for their very existence. Knowing this, 
can any of us in the 85th Congress con- 
scientiously say that we have discharged 
our duty to these millions of citizens? 

Last year I called attention to the 
desperate need for a subcommittee de- 
voted entirely to social security and pub- 
lic assistance problems, I should like to 
reaffirm my hope at this time that the 
Ways and Means Committee will look 
favorably on such a proposal in the 86th 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a statement 
pointing out some of the inequities in 
the Social Security Act written by a fel- 
low Californian, Mr. George McLain, 
president of the National Institute of 
Social Welfare: 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL FoR Ways AND 
Means COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON ‘SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


(By George McLain, president, National 
Institute of Social Welfare) 

The National Institute of Social Welfare 
confined its oral testimony to changes in the 
social-security law which could readily be 
approyed in this session of Congress by the 
Ways and Means Committee. However, we 
respectively submit further suggestions 
trusting committee members will be able to 
devote the time and energy necessary for 
their thorough evaluation in the near future. 

OASI BENEFITS 

Since inception of the Social Security Act, 
old-age benefits under the annuity plan were 
meant to bear some relation to prevailing 
wage standards, thus enabling retired work- 
ers to maintain a fairly decent standard of 
living. Going back to Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings on the Economic Security 
Act in 1935, we find that the Committee on 
Economic Security made this observation; 

“Contributory annuities are unquestion- 
ably preferable to noncontributory pensions. 
They come to the workers as a right, whereas 
the noncontributory pensions must be con- 
ditioned upon a means test. Annuities, 
moreover, can be ample for a comfortable 
existence, bearing some relation to customary 
wage standards, while gratuitous pensions 
can provide only a decent subsistence.” 

Unfortunately today, old-age benefits un- 
der title 1, fall woefully short of providing 
even a decent subsistence, much less a com- 
fortable existence. 

Compare the average OASI benefit of $65 
per month with the current minimum wage 


standard of 61 per hour. Or, roughly $173.33 


r 


per month on a 40-hour week basis. The 
average old-age payment is just a little over 
one-third the amount which has been deter- 
mined by Congress to be the absolute mini- 
mum on which an employed person can Live. 
Even the maximum payment of $108.50 per 
month, is barely two-thirds of the minimum 
wage standard. The minimum old-age pay- 
ment of $30 per month amounts to only a 
bit over one-sixth of the minimum wage 
standard. 

Viewed in this light, one can readily see 
Congress“ appalling failure in 23 years to 
even come near providing a decent sub- 
sistence for America’s retired workers, It is 
also apparent that 23 years of failure de- 
mands a new look, a fresh dynamic approach 
toward solutions of our country’s most pres- 
sing domestic problems, 

Ample precedent, and certainly sound rea- 
soning, exists for suggesting that OASI 
benefits bear realistic relation to the mini- 
mum wage standard. Maximum payment 
should be on a par with this standard. 
Minimum payment should be, at the very 
least, 60 percent of basic minimum wages. 
This would bring the minimum old age 
benefit to a little over $100 a month. Cer- 
tainly not an unreasonable or impossible 
goal. 


FINANCING 

Financing must, of course, be of Initlal 
concern in consideration of any changes in 
the Social Security Act. However, as long 
as Congress persists in running the social se- 
curity program on actuarial policies, dictated 
by regular insurance company standards, its 
benefits will always be inadequate and the 
people, who must need help, will continue 
to receive the least. 

Indicating the folly of this approach is the 
fact that at least 34 countries haye found it 
necessary and advisable to provide some Gov- 
ernment financial participation in old age 
. These include: Argen- 


can Republic, Ecuador, 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Iraq, Israel, Italy, 
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Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Philippine Republic, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Thailand. 

In addition to these, several others have 
very liberal pensions financed entirely out of 
public funds. Among these are Great 
Britain and Canada, which pay such pen- 
sions in addition to insurance benefits pro- 
vided through regular employer-employee 
contributions. 

Since the majority of these countries are 
recipients of our foreign aid, the American 
taxpayer Is indirectly subsidizing the elder- 
ly people of half the world. But, the mere 
mention in this country of subsidizing our 
Own old age insurance program sets up a 
chain reaction of horrified howls. The most 
bombastic of these come from interests who 
are, themselves, recipients of huge Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

It is most distressing that Government 
subsidy is evidently considered wrong only 
when it has humanitarian (as well as eco- 
nomic) merit, such as in the old age field. 
No one seems too concerned when Con- 
gress votes $700 million or more in subsides 
to the railroads; direct or indirect subsidies 
to the airlines; shipping companies, and 
builders; farmers, mine operators, utility 
companies, oil barons, just to name a few. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Congress has never really taken a good, 
thorough, look at the plight of our needy 
citizens under the public assistance section 
of our Social Security Act. When it does, 
its findings will reveal. that complete reno- 
vation is long overdue. 

More than any other group, our needy 
people are tragic victims of the inflation 
spiral. The average old age assistance pay- 
ment of $60 a month can't be said to come 
anywhere near providing for even the basic 
needs of our elderly people: And yet, Con- 
gress itself imposes a 860 ceiling on the 
matching of Federal funds with States. 

A more equitable distribution of Federal 
funds can, and must be found. As a starter 
toward this, we direct the committee's at- 
tention to H. R. 5129, authored by the Hon- 
orable Ceci, R. KING. 

Under present law, the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up $24 with the State's share 
being $6 of the first $30 for aid to those 
qualified under the public assistance sec- 
tions of the Social Security Act for old-age 
assistance, ald to the blind, and aid to the 
physically handicapped and totally disabled, 
On any payments made by the States to 
recipients over $30, but under $60, the Fed- 
eral Government does not share in any con- 
tribution above 660, thus imposing a ceiling. 

This ceiling acts as a deterrent to States 
in paying an amount of assistance consistent 
with a decent standard of living. More than 
half the States have found it necessary to 
g0 above the $60 ceiling in providing for 
assistance cases. The remainder, mostly low 
per capital income States, are unable to 
match even up to $60 per month. 

For this reason, H. R. 5129 proposes a 
system of Federal contributions whereby 
payments to States would be based on the 
per capita income of the States. It also 
removes the ceiling on the Fedcral-State 
matching formula. Under this system, 
those States, whose per capita income is the 
same as or greater than that of the con- 
tinental United States, would continue to 
match assistance payments on a 50-50 basis 
with the Federal Government on any 
amount above $30 per month. (The present 
“basic formula whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up 224 to the State's 86 of the 
first $30, would be retained.) 

To help the needy in those States, whose 


Netherlands, 
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per capital income is lower than that of 
continental United States, Federal contribu- 
tions (on payments above $30) would be 
figured on a percentage basis with Federal 
contributions ranging from 50 percent to 
75 percent, depending upon the per capita 
income of such State. 
PERMANENT STATUS 


Tt must be a further accepted fact that 
the public assistance program is here to 
stay, at least for several decades: Its slip- 
shod treatment can be partially blamed on 
the mistaken theory held by some, that it 
is only a temporary thing. Just how this 
mistaken theory came into being is difi- 
cult to assess, particularly in view of the 
fact that the first Committee on Economic 
Security report in 1935, stated the case 
plainly as follows: 

“Contributory annuities can be expected 
in time to carry the major, but under the 
plan we suggest, never the entire load, until 
literally all people are brought under the 
contributory systems, noncontributory pen- 
sions will haye a definite place even in 
a longtime old-age security planning.” 

The recently acquired congressional habit 
of placing even the most meager increases 
in Federal funds on a short temporary basis 
is a bad one, and should be replaced with 
the solid approach of building a sound hu- 
mane program. 

SOCIAL SECURITY COMMITTEE 

In my oral statement, and in this sup- 
plementary material, I have tried to out- 
line many of the grievances the elderly and 
needy bear and offer partial solution to cor- 
recting them. However, I believe that only 
thorough and continuing study by the Con- 
gress of the United States can finally pro- 
duce a really fair and adequate program. 

Congressional attention to the Social Se- 
curity Act throughout its history has been 
spasmodic and sometimes even erractic. This 
has resulted in gross injustices to 15 million 
people who today are directly and vitally 
affected by it, not to mention the millions 
of people indirectly interested in its improve- 
ment, 

Due to the great load of extremely Import- 
ant work for which the Ways and Means 
Committee must be responsible, it is un- 
fortunate that the soctal-security program 
has to be included as Just one of its many 
vital functions. Certainly, a program so di- 
rectly affecting the day to day welfare of 
every man, woman, and child in this country, 
deserves more than a possible 2 weeks’ con- 
sideration every 2 years. 

The only immediate answer to this delema 
would appear to be the appointment of a 
Subcommittee on Social Security which could 
operate with a specially trained staff and 
utilize the congressional session plus ad- 
journment time to coordinate the facts and 
make recommendations to the full com- 
mittee, 

This would release the full committee from 
the necessity of sitting en masse to con- 
sider even the most minor changes. 

I would strongly urge that such a sub- 
committee start first with the public assist- 
ance sections of the Social Security Act, 
without a doubt the most complex program 
of all. The subcommittee should be invest- 
ed with all necessary congressional powers 
to assure obtaining necessary facts involving 
public assistance and its administration on 
the Federal, State, and local level. 

Public hearings should be held in repre- 
sentative States to hear the views of ad- 
ministrators, social welfare groups, and most 
important of all, the recipients themselyes, 

Grorce McLain, 


needs this help to keep going. 
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Subsidies for Shipping Lines, but Farmers 
Are Another Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week the Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Association's daily radio commen- 
tary raised a significant point concern- 
ing the apparent double standard which 
is held by many observers in respect to 
Government action to help the farmers 
of this country. 

Tremendous subsidies are granted to 
shipline operators, GTA points out, with- 
out much objection from the conserva- 
tive press. But the very same interests 
which accept such relatively lucrative 
grants to the big corporations which op- 
erate our luxury liners on the high seas 
as entirely justifiable raise all kinds of 
objections to programs which will help 
farmers to overcome their disadvantage 
in the marketplace and to secure more 
fair and equitable incomes for their labor 
and investments. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this pointed and timely 
radio statement printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
GTA Dary Rabro ROUNDUP 


8 the next 15 years, Uncle Sam is 
going to help private shipowners by fur- 
nishing them with $3 billion worth of new 
ships, and paying 50 percent to 75 percent 
of the cost of operating them in competition 
with the ships of other nations. There is 
nothing new in this. It has long been stand- 
ard practice, because our shipping industry 
But, the 
situation catches our attention because there 
is strong evidence of a worldwide price- 
cutting race in farm commodities and some 
farm and Government spokesmen here in 
the United States are saying that we ought 
to get our farm prices down to where they'll 
match the cheapest in the world. 

Now, certainly we ought to compete. But, 
what bothers us is the slant being taken on 
agriculture. The Wall Street Journal pin- 
points it, when it asks this question: “Can 
United States farmers, if freed of acreage 
controls and the umbrella of price props, pit 
their mechanized but higher-cost operation 
against the cheap labor of the foreign pro- 
ducer in a fight for world markets?” 

What do you farmers think? The Wall 
Street Journal says that moves already are 
on to “permit United States agriculture to 
operate with fewer restrictions. Some farm 
blocs,” it says, apparently referring to Farm 
Bureau, are pumping for more acreage antl 
lower supports. Cotton industry leaders, 
particularly, clamor for separation of wel- 
fare from economics in farm programs.” 
And, the newspaper adds this clincher to its 
argument. It says that “Congress, harken- 
ing to complaints of taxpayers who have 
borne the brunt of subsidy costs, may be 
headed in that direction.” 
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The defeat of the omnibus farm biu in 
Congress, the newspaper believes, is evidence 
of a return to a freer American farm econ- 
omy which it believes is a move in the right 
direction, because “markets abroad will be 
held by the countries that can produce crops 
the cheapest.” 

Well, farmers are intelligent and informed 
People these days, and they are reading 
through this talk about freeing agriculture 
from its restraints. It is simply a clever 
Word deyice in a concentrated campaign to 
knock down farm prices, no matter what the 
cost to the farmers themselves. Just look 
at the facts, Here's this talk about getting 
the United States price down to the world 
Price, meeting foreign competition, yet 96 
Percent of the global wheat. crop is pro- 
duced and marketed under some form of 
Price supervision, Thirty-three nations sup- 
Port their wheat prices. One supports it as 
high as 64.04 a bushel, and the United 
States support is among the world’s lowest, 
at $1.82 a bushel. And, these other nations, 
like the United States, subsidize the export 
traders. 

Keep these facts in mind when you hear 
this talk about freeing agriculture. It is 
Simply smother way of saying cheap farm 
Prices. As you know, we live in a legislated 
economy, surrounded by administered prices, 
and it is manifestly impossible for agricul- 
ture as we know it, to exist under these 
Conditions, unless farmers get decent Ameri- 
can prices. 


The Trade Agreements Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
tn’ THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
wisdom of the action of the Senate Fi- 
Nance Committee in amending the es- 
Cape clause provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act is admirably presented 
in an editorial, “Last Word on Tariffs,” 
which appeared in the Daily News, of 
New York City, for July 12, 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, 
as follows: 

Last WORD on TARIFFS 

We don't mean this is our last word on 
tariffs. Perish the thought. We do mean 
that an important congressional fight js in 
Progress to decide who gets the last word on 
tariff changes—Congress or the President. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, & 
holdover from F. D. Roosevelt times, is up 
for extension. Under this law, the President 
has long had ‘the final say about cutting 
tariffs against other nations’ goods in return 
for similar cuts in their duties on United 
States goods. 

Now the Senate Finance Committee wants 
to amend the law so that the President must 
have a Senate-House majority-vote okay in 
order to override a United States Tariff Com- 
Mission recommendation for higher tariffs 
or import quotas to protect some United 
States industry from competition by cheaply 
Produced foreign gooda, 

The administration says it will fight this 
Proposal to the hilt, We hope the adminis- 
tration loses. The proposed amendment, or 
something similar, would be a safeguard 
against any idealistic or ignorant President 
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who wanted to do good globally and didn't 
worry about throwing United States workers 
out of work. 

We think It is a sound proposition that 
Congress should have the last word on tariffs, 
and believe Congress should so insist. 


The Klamath Reservation Disposal Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
need for adoption of S. 3051, the Klamath 
Indian Reservation Disposal Act, is gen- 
erally recognized by leading newspapers 
of my home State of Oregon. I think 
that few issues involving our State's 
natural resources have had such firm and 
universal editorial backing. The nature 
of the opposition to S. 3051 was explained 
in detail recently in an editorial in the 
Sunday Oregonian. This analysis of the 
criticism which has recently been di- 
rected against the bill dispells any re- 
maining doubt as to the motivation for 
opposition from the National Associa- 
tion of Lumber Manufacturers. The 
Oregonian editorial states it succinctly: 

Their obvious motive is to get rid of the 
sustained yield requirement if any legisla- 
tion is to be adopted. 


I ask consent to include with my re- 
marks in the Appendix the excellent edi- 
torial from the Oregonian of June 29, 
1958, entitled “Klamath Bill a Must.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

KLAMATH BILL A Must 


The National Association of Lumber Man- 
ufacturers failed in its last-minute attack 
by telegrams, statements, and pressure to 
stop the Senate from adopting the Klamath 
Reservation Disposal Act, Now it is leading 
an even stronger assault on Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

The crux of the matter is that if Congress 
does not adopt the Senate-approved provi- 
sions for sale of reservation timber under a 
sustained-yield requirement in this waning 
session, the Department of Interior is com- 
manded by earlier legislation to start selling 
the timber on a fire-sale basis. This would 
mean liquidation of a huge block of virgin 
timber for helter-skelter cutting without 
sustained yield. It would depress the lum- 
ber market, reduce eales of Federal timber 
in national forests with consequent harm in 
other counties and other communities, pro- 
vide less money for the 77 percent of the 
Indians who voted to leave the reservation, 
permit destruction of a valuable marsh and 
wildlife area, and threaten the water supply 
of the Klamath Basin. 

The Eisenhower administration bill, which 
Democratic Senator NevBERGER accepted to 
replace his own, provides, on the other hand, 
that the timber first be offered to private 
bidders, and that the Federal Government 
shall purchase and blanket into the national 
forest what remains, All timber harvesting 
would be under sustained yield. The 
marshiand would be transferred to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service as 
a waterfowl and wildlife sanctuary. 

The National Association of Lumber Man- 
ufacturers and those lumbermen now per- 
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mitting use of thelr names In the House of- 


` fensive did not submit themselves to ques- 


tioning at Senate hearings, Their obyious 
motive is to get rid of the sustained-yield 
requirement if any legislation is to be 
adopted. But they would probably prefer 
liquidation of the reservation under the 
original Termination Act, without any re- 
strictions, 

The economy of Oregon and the interests 
of the Klamath Indians will be trreparably 
harmed if S. 3051 fails of adoption in this 
Congress, It is up to the thoughtful peo- 
ple of Oregon who have examined the issues 
involved to counter this attack by informing 
Members of the House that Oregon needs 
S. 8051 as approved by the Senate. 


A Bill to Provide for an Immigration and 
Naturalization Training School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr, RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill authorizing 
the Administrator of General Services to 
acquire sites and plan, design, construct, 
and equip an immigration and natural- 
ization training school and adjunct fa- 
cilities, including living quarters for offi- 
cers, for use by the Attorney General for 
administration and enforcement of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The provisions of my bill concur with 
the request presented to the Congress on 
January 28 this year by the Department 
of Justice. On that date I wrote to the 
Honorable William P. Rogers, Attorney 
General of the United States, congratu- 
lating him on making the request for a 
permanent Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Academy. I pointed out to Mr. 
Rogers that the temporary Border Pa- 
trol Training School has been in the El 
Paso, Tex., area for a number of years— 
in fact, for more than 30 years—and 
summarized some of the advantages that 
location has. It is my purpose to call to 
the attention of the House those advan- 
tages, and touch on the background of 
the Border Patrol Training School. 

Years ago the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization officials recognized many ad- 
vantages of locating these training facil- 
ities in the El Paso area. El Paso is first 
the largest city on the United States- 
Mexico border, and Juarez, located just 
across the Rio Grande River, is the 
largest Mexican city on that border. El 
Paso has thousands of Spanish aking 
people, and daily contact with them has 
proved helpful to border patrolmen in 
their training. El Paso has the largest - 
and busiest international bridge in the 
world, and the patrolmen may receive 
daily on-the-job training at that site. 
The Santa Fe Street Bridge in El Paso 
was crossed by 2,044.516 people going 
north during June of this year. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, more than 2 million persons in 
1 month. At the end of June a total of 
12.155.084 crossings had been made, lead- 
ing officials to predict that some 25 mil- 
lion border crossings will be made there 
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during the year. Bear in mind that all 
25 million of these people will afford the 
trainees practical training of the same 
type they will need in their day-to-day 
jobs. From the operational site at El 
Paso, the trainees have hundreds of miles 
ef international border to use in their 
training program. Obviously, since the 
present border patrol training school has 
remained in El Paso over these years, 
being moved only briefly for a few special 
sessions, the Department of Justice has 
found it practical and beneficial to locate 
its training school in that area. My bill 
does not prescribe a location for the 
proposed new Immigration and Natural- 
ization Academy since it is not the prac- 
tice of the Congress to direct a specific 
site, but I heartily recommend to the 
Justice Department officials that the per- 
manent Academy be located in El Paso. 
I have been assured by civic leaders, 
officials in the local government and re- 
sponsible individuals that El Paso will 
cooperate with the Department of Justice 
to locate this new permanent structure 
in El Paso to replace the longtime tem- 
porary school which has been housed at 
Fort Bliss, Tex., through the cooperation 
of the Department of the Army and the 
commanding. generals of Fort Bliss. 
With Fort Bliss growing and expanding 
as a part of our defense effort, space is 
needed there, and with the border patrol 
and other phases of the Immigration 
Service playing an important role in our 
national life, it seems desirable to create 
this new Immigration and Naturalization 
Academy. I have gone so far as to check 
the possibility of a location in El Paso 
for this Academy and I believe lamina 
position to state that there is a very good 
chance that the land will be granted to 
the United States free of charge. I urge 
favorable consideration of my bill, and 
assure the immigration officials and 
others within the Department of Justice 
of the full cooperation of El Paso officials 
and individuals as well as my own com- 
plete cooperation in this regard. r 


A Personal Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I regret very 
much that circumstances beyond my 
control have prevented me from being 
in Washington most of this session. I 
feel that my colleagues and constituents 
are entitled to an explanation because 
every Member has the duty to attend 
the sessions of Congress unless pre- 
vented by unavoidable circumstances. 

As is well known, my son, Martin Dies, 
Jr., was critically injured in an auto- 
mobile collision on February 28. Mrs. 
Dies and I flew to Galveston on March 1 
to be by his bedside in John Sealy Hospi- 
tal. My son suffered a broken neck and 
a fractured knee. He was compelled to 
lie flat on his back for 12 weeks with his 
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head and leg in traction. Because of this 
position, he developed serious compli- 
cations. He was on the critical list as 
long as he was in traction and unable 
to move. 

By the grace of God he survived these 
complications. His broken bones re- 
united and fused perfectly and he re- 
turned to Lufkin 3 weeks ago. He is now 
well on the road to complete recovery 
and the doctors have assured us of his 
full recovery. 

During this entire period, his wife, 
Mrs. Dies, and I spent most of our time 
in his room doing all within our power 
to give him moral support and aid. 

Because of this long and terrific strain 
and anxiety, Mrs; Dies and I have 
not been well since we returned to Luf- 
kin. I developed a low grade infection 
and have been under the care and treat- 
ment of my doctor, who has advised me 
not to return to Washington until Mrs. 
Dies and I are in better condition. 

The House of Representatives gave me 
a leave of absence indefinitely, but I feel 
that the facts should be incorporated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that my 
colleagues and constituents may know 
that I have not abused this leave of ab- 
sence, 


Names 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago in the New Yorker I saw 
a small squib entitled “There Will Al- 
ways Be an England.” It then quoted 
from the London Times telling the exact 
hour and minute of the commencing of 
robins and nightingales. 

The best of the London Times and 
New York Times is often found in the 
Long Islander. May the spirit of healthy, 
humorous self-appraisal live as long as 
the Republic. 

{From the Long Islander of July 10, 1958] 
NAMES 

People, go to all lengths to name their 
dogs, their boats, and their horses. We've 
been fascinated for a long time by the vari- 
ous titles borne by these animate and in- 
animate objects of human possession, and 
after years of study, we think we can detect 
certain things about their owners. 

Racehorse men, for instance, when they 
are not wrestling too hard with the confines 
of bloodlines and the 15-letter allowance 
for thoroughbred names, show a sort of wry 
humor in the monickers they give their 
steeds. I Guess Not might refiect an owner 
who has torn up too many parimutuel 
tickets, as might Bloomin Alibi. The high 
cost of maintaining a horse creeps into names 
like Darn Near Mine, Battle Over, whereas 
the ultimate in frustration seems to have 
been reached by the owners of horses called 
We Wah, Philipeep, and Incasofire. Horse- 
men, we conclude, are only too used to ad- 
versity, to taking the bitter with the better 
and to making the best of the bitter. 

Yachtsmen, on the other hand, must be an 
incurably romantic lot, dreamers of dreams, 
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who, if they have sorrows, drown them in 
the vine. Take, for example, such names as 
Stardust, L'Esprit, Surf, Vagary, and follow 
them with others like Highball, Skoat, 
Swissle, and Tankjul, Surely boatowners are 
a race apart. 

Dog owners, to Judge by the tags they give 
their pets, are hypnotized by noble names. 
Most pedigreed pooches stagger under three- 
phase titles like Ch. Dragondell's Grenal of 
Osborn, Ch. Hadleigh’s Shining Gold of 
Davden, or Ch, Elblad’s Bugle of Hastern. 
If, as in some rare cases, the three-phase 
name is dispensed with, simplicity is not the 
natural result, as witness Ch. Majara Mene- 
lek and our favorite among all canine cog- 
nomens, Ch. Immo Von Niederschwarbach. 
Dog owners must either be all descended 
from the peerage or else there's a canine 
cult abroad of keeping up with the Joneses 
dog. 

Of course, people who own bulls can come 
up with some good ones, too—no wonder 
bulls have majestic tempers—as can people 
who. own summer cottages, to say nothing of 
large estates, Perhaps our grandfathers were 
showing considerable wisdom when all their 
dogs were named Rover, all their horses 
Dobbin and all their boats were by the 
tight-lipped titles of Robert S. or John 
D. Nobody could eyen begin to guess what 
the owners of names such as those were 
Uke. 


A Bill to Amend the National Housing 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 5 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill which would make 
three changes in the section 221, reloca- 
tion housing program, of the National 
Housing Act. 

The first change would liberalize loca- 
tional requirements. Under present law, 
the liberal mortgage insurance provided 
by section 221 housing is available to 
families located in a community with @ 
federally approved workable program 
for community improvement who are 
displaced as a result of governmental 
action or displaced from an urban re- 
newal area. 

The bill would extend benefits of sec- 
tion 221 to families displaced through 
governmental action without regard to 
the fact that these families live in 4 
community which does not have 4 
workable program, provided that the 
displacement takes place in the environs 
of a community which has such & 
program, 

There are situations where families 
are displaced in areas adjacent to com- 
munities with a workable program but 
at present they are not eligible for sec- 
tion 221. Definition of the term environs 
would be left to the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator. 

The second change would increase 
the mortgage ceilings. The bill would 
increase the maximum insurable loan 
amount from $9,000 to $10,000 in normal 
cost areas, and from $10,000 to $12,000 
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in high-cost areas for single-family 
housing insured under FHA section 221. 

As the urban renewal program pro- 
gresses, it becomes evident that substant- 
ial numbers of persons will be displaced. 
For the most part, these displaced fami- 
lies will be low-income families. They 
will not be in a position to avail them- 
Selves of housing produced at normal 
Cost levels within their respective com- 
Munities. It was for this reason that 
Mortgage ceilings at the comparatively 
low level of $9,000 ($10,000 in high-cost 
areas) were established for this pro- 
gram. Considerable testimony produced 
Over the past 18 months has shown that, 
Particularly in larger cities and espe- 
Cially in the northern sections of the 
Country, the existing insurable loan 
amounts for section 221 are not ade- 
quate to provide housing. While there 
is a danger of increasing maximum 
amounts to the point where housing will 
be produced beyond the income range of 
displaced families, unless such housing 
is built, it cannot be made available for 
these families. This increase in the 
Maximum loan amount should encour- 
age the production of additional reloca- 
tion housing. 

The third change would provide more 
rental housing under section 221. Pres- 
ently the only rental housing possible 
under section 221 is housing constructed 
by nonprofit corporations and public 

es, and so far there has been no in- 
terest at all. This is unfortunate be- 
Cause unquestionably many of the dis- 
Dlaced families cannot even muster the 
$200 downpayment required for sales 
using under section 221, or have occu- 
Pations or credit records which would 
Make it difficult for them to pass a 
Credit review. 

The bill would make section 221 insur- 
ance available to private builders for the 
Production of rental housing for dis- 
placed families. The loan amount would 
be determined on the same basis as un- 
der section 220 redevelopment housing; 
that is, in the case of new construction, 
the loan could be in an amount equal to 
the estimated replacement cost or actual 
Certified cost—whichever is lower— 
exclusive of any allowance for builder's 
and sponsor's profit and risk. In the 
Case of repair or rehabilitation, the loan 
Could be in an amount equal to the Com- 
Missioner’s estimate of the value og the 
Property when the proposed repair or re- 
habilitation is completed. Such mort- 
gagor corporations would also be subject 
to regulation by the Commissioner as to 
Tents, sales, charges, capital structure, 
Tate of return, and methods of operation 
As in the case of other FHA rental hous- 
ing programs, 

The possibility of any such corpora- 
tions obtaining so-called windfalls is 
eliminated by making the cost certifi- 
Cation requirements of section 227 
stad to such mortgagor corpora- 
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Need for Airmail Field at Portland Inter- 
national Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
à or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, some 22 months ago, on September 
20, 1956, I wrote the Postmaster General 
urging the acquisition of space at the 
new terminal building at the Portland 
International Airport for the establish- 
ment there of an airmail field. Since 
that request was not acceded to and 
since the new terminal building at the 
airport will shortly be opened, I have 
more recently renewed my request for 
the establishment of such a field facility. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
there be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 


.Recorp both of my letters to the Post- 


master General as well as the reply re- 
ceived to my earlier letter. 

Shortly after my writing the Post- 
master -General in 1956, the National 
Postal Transport Association conducted 
tests to compare the speed of mail sent 
by air from Portland, Oreg., from the air- 
port there, and from Seattle, Wash. 
These tests showed that the worst en 
route time for a letter mailed at the Port- 
land Airport was 73 hours compared 
with the worst en route time of 49 hours 
for a letter mailed from the Seattle Air- 
port. ` 

The net delay, the time in excess of 
what passengers or other air cargo would 
require to make the same flight, was 42 
hours in the case of the letter mailed 
from Portland and only 17½ hours in 
the case of the letter mailed from Seattle. 

Horse and buggy mail delivery in a jet 
age is intolerable and indefensible. 
Modern business cannot be and is not 
conducted at the snail’s pace which this 
study shows has resulted from the lack 
of terminal facilities at the Portland In- 
ternational Airport. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the results of this study be printed in full 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, together 
with a recent article by Jack’ Ostergren 
in the Oregon Journal for July 10, 1958. 
{Prom the Oregon Journal of July 10, 1958] 

PORTLAND AIRMAIL DETOURED VIA SEATTLE 

AIRPORT 5 
(By Jack Ostergren) 

Airmall destined for Portland flies over the 
City of Roses, goes on to Seattle to be worked 
by postal employees there, and then is flown 
back to Portland. 

Why? 

Because Portland has no adequate airport 
mail facility, despite the fact that approxi- 
mately 5,000 square feet of space in the new 
air terminal is available for that purpose. 

Again, why? 

Apparently because regional postal officials 
feel that such a facility isn’t necessary. 


— 
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“We're crusading for an AMF (airport mail 
facility) at your new terminal,” declares Paul 
A. Nagle, of Washington, D. C., a Post Office 
Department employee on leave, who Is presi- 
dent of the National Postal Transportation 
Association. He looked at the local situa- 
tion while he was here to speak at the bi- 
ennial convention of the association's 13th 
division, composed of northwest postal trans- 
portation clerks. 

“The setup here now is primitive,” Nagle 
observed bluntly. “There is a bathroom- 
sized room (49 square feet) in the old airport 
facilities. 

“The clerk has to collect airmail from the 
drop box, postmark it, and open bags that 
come out there from the post office, to put 
the airport mail into the proper bags.” 

Even this system is an improvement over 
that in use before May 1957. Airmail letters 
dropped off at the airport used to go back 
downtown to the main post office for post- 
marking, and then make the trip back to the 
airport to go aboard a plane. 

“One airline here has more space and a 
more elaborate setup for their own business 
mall than the postal department does at the 
airport,” Nagle declared. 

Nagie, a Pennsylvanian by birth, said he 
feels strongly that all post office facilities in 
Portland should be improved. He said it is 
unusual for a city of this size to have such 
decrepit buildings and facilities for postal 
service. 

“The 4-cent stamp will help,” he asserted. 
“While the increase is only half of what we 
asked for, the net return is such that it 
must have a beneficial effect upon post office 
construction.” 

He talked of false economies—for example 
& practice of unloading a railroad car of 
mall destined for Seattle, putting it in trucks 
at Portland, and driving it over the high- 
way to Seattle while the empty railroad car 
travels the rails the rest of the way to 
Seattle. 

Why? Because the truck carrier under- 
bid the railroad. The false economy? The 
contract carrier's price did not include the 
cost of having postal employees load and 
unload the truck—work which the railroad 
employees would have done without extra 
charge. 

Nagle sees a growing need for mail dis- 
tribution in railway and highway post of- 
fices, as well as for airport mail facilities. 
Population ts stringing out into suburbs, and 
it is becoming increasingly necessary to have 
mobile post offices. > 

The association which Nagle heads has 
166 branches and 15 divisions, and it repre- 
sents 30,000 postal transportation clerks who 
work in railway post office cars, highway 
post offices busses, railroad and air terminals. 

New officers of the Portland branch of the 
13th division, elected at the convention in 
the Congress Hotel are Lucien E. Bracy, 
president; Francis D. Savage, vice president; 
Howard E. Waterbury, Jr., secretary, and 
Howard N. Butterfield, financial secretary, 

PoRrTLAND, OREG., September 20, 1956. 
Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 2 
The Postmaster General, Post Office 
Department, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear GENERAL SUMMERFIELD: Because 
final planning and commitment of space in 
the new terminal building at Portland In- 
ternational Airport will be completed in the 
immediate future, I am writing to urge 
prompt action by the Post Office Department 
to acquire terminal facilities for an airmail 
field post office while it is still possible. Un- 
less action is taken soon, I am advised that 
excellent and appropriate facilities now 
available will be committed to other uses, 


> 
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At the present time, as you know, Port- 
Jand is one of the few large cities in the 
United States without airport facilities for 
proper handling of mail. Indeed, a number 
of cities with only one-fifth to one-third our 
volume of airmail now have these facilities. 
Almost alone among major cities, Portland's 
transit airmail must presently be trucked 
into the city for sorting, then trucked back 
to the airport for forwarding. With more 
than one hundred airmail flights serving 
Portland International and over a million 
people in the area potentially served by 
transit airmail service here, this is clearly a 
cumbersome and inefficient system which, I 
am told, often results in a full day’s delay 
in the delivery of airmail, 

In previous discussions with interested lo- 
cal citizens and groups, regional officials of 
the Post Office Department have, I believe, 
strongly recommended creation of an air- 
mail field post office here, but the Bureau of 
Transportation has expressed opposition, 
The Port of Portland, which favors this In- 
stallatian, has avatlable excellent facilities 
in the projected new terminal. Postal 
Transport Union leaders have indicated, in 
response to my inquiry, their strong belief 
that this is a desirable improvement in 
postal service. 

In view of the short time remaining before 
this space is committed to other uses, which 
would indefinitely prevent this project, 
prompt action is necessary if an airmall field 
post office is to be included in the new ter- 
minal. Your favorable action can give better 
and more efficient airmail service to the peo- 
ple of Portland and throughout Oregon on 
a par with that already enjoyed by Seattle, 
Spokane, and most other west coast cities. 

»An early consideration of this matter will 
be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
EDITH Green. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., October 8, 1956. 
Hon. EDITH Green, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mrs. Green: Postmaster General 
Summerfield has requested that we reply to 
your letter of September 20, 1956, concerning 
the establishment of an airmail field at the 
Portland International Airport. 

It is true that we have received recom- 
mendations in the past from regional offi- 
cials of the Post Office Department concern- 
ing an airmail field at Portland. We have 
analyzed their reports very thoroughly and 
do not feel that an airmail facility can be 
justified at Portland. The size of a city really 
has very little effect on the need for an in- 
transit distributing facility at the airport, 
since ali large cities distribute their own 
outgoing mail and the majority of mail 
handled through the airfield is mail for on- 
ward dispatch by air. In some cases an air- 
mall field delays the delivery of mall to the 
local post office since the mall Is dispatched 
directly to the post office if there is no air- 
mail field and if there is an airmail field on 
some trips it is necessary that this mail be 
consolidated with the transit and actually 
delayed in delivery to the post office. 

As stated before we have given this pro- 
posal very serious consideration and we do 
not feel that we can justify an airmail field 
at Portland. If it later develops through 
changes in airline schedules that an airfield 
can be justified, we would not anticipate too 
much difficulty in obtaining space at that 
time. , 

Sincerely yours, 
J. N. McKean, 
Spectal Assistant 
(For the Assistant Postmaster General). 


AIRMAIL Test CONDUCTED AT PORTLAND, OREG., 


AND VICINITY, BY NATIONAL POSTAL TRANS- 

PORT ASSOCIATION 

Method of test: All airmail letters in- 
volved were mailed to the same address in 
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Washington, D. C. This fs a business ad- 
dress with three mail deliveries daily. 

All letters were mailed 2 hours in advance 
of closing time of flight over which they 
were intended to be dispatched. This is 
more time than schedule shows is needed 
to process mall at any of the installations 
where mailings were made. 

At the time test was made (February 
1957) there were 8 flights daily to Washing- 
ton, D. C. that few both from Portland and 
Seattle. Seven of these flights were from 
Seattle to Portland to Washington and one 
was from Portland to Seattle to Washing- 
ton. Roughly, by the schedule then in 
effect, Seattle was 1'4 hours farther from 
Washington by air than was Portland. 

The same flights were used, or Intended 
to be used, regardless of where the mailings 
were made. These flights involved trans- 
fers at Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Fort Worth, and Minneapolis. 

Mailings at both Portland and Seattle 
were mace simultaneously at downtown 
main offices and at airport. At Seattle, 
there was no appreciable difference between 
the two. Due to more frequent motor ve- 
hicle service and promptness of postmark- 
ing, all downtown mailings at Seattle ap- 
parently made the flights intended within 
the 2 hour advance. For that reason the 
times shown under Seattle are applicable 
to either city or airport mailings. 

The flying time under Oregon cities mall- 
ings allows time to connect through Portland 
post office (theoretically) or some AMF de- 
pending upon the flight. Cities used in this 
mailings were all airstops that have direct 
local feeder air service to Portland airport, 
such as Salem, Eugene, Klamath Falls, Rose- 
burg, Bend, Astoria. * 

All mailings were made on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays to avold weekend lay- 
overs. Flight conditions were normal dur- 
ing the period of the test. All times shown 
are to, the nearest half hour and are the 
average of the 8 DCA flights. Since the 
same flights were used in all cases, the net 
results are the same as if each flight were 
listed separately from each point of mail- 
ing. 


Postnurking time 
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? This ix the total elapsed time from malling of letter 
to delivery. 

= Thiis ts the flying time en route plus time for connec- 
tions at transi points. Itis the tine the mafla were in 
custody of the uirlines. 

2 Difference between lines 1 und 2. Malls were in 
custusly of Post Olflee Department, 

4 This is the average amount of time not churgeahle to 
delays due to some fights arriving alter closing times 
when the lit ers could not be delivered, 

*Net delay, This is the amount of time that the ac- 
tual delivery exceedgd post ollie procesing time anil 
airline fying time. “Allowance was made for ull distri- 
bution required at both ends of figit. In other words, 
this is the time in excess of what passengers or otber air 
curgo would require to muke the sume flight. 

€ The fuatest time made from each point, 

7 The sluwest time made from each point. 

$ This ix the time betwren acti drop of lettet in mait 
thuta or box and the time of postinurking at office proe 
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From evaluation of results of the airmall 
test, the following conclusions may fairly be 
drawn: 

While Seattle is farther away from Wash- 
ington, D. C. (and this also would apply 
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to any other eastern point) than is Port- 
land, the general public would gain time by 
driving to Seattle from Portland (3% hrs.) 
to mail their airmail. This can partly be 
explained by the fact that distribution is 
done at the field at Seattle and frequent 
vehicle shuttle service is maintained between 
there and city. Mail deposit boxes are 
emptied at least every hour and both AMF 
and city post office staffs are to be com- 
mended for their awareness that airmail has 
some time value and should be immediately 
postmarked and dispatched. 

At Portland main office there appears to be 
some laxness in pickup and postmarking 
time, as well as inability to get letters 
through airmail distribution. It appears that 
few, if any, of the letters made the flight 
intended with the 2-hour advance, In no 
case was next day delivery possible from 
Portland. Some of this is due to the fact 
that distribution is so remote from field 
and vehicle service so erratic that no last- 
minute dispatches can be made. It is inter- 
esting to note that on the return of these 
letters from Washington to a residential ad- 
dress in Portland with one delivery daily, 
next day delivery was made in all cases 
except one. 

The service from the airport at Portiand 
seems to be at least one day slower than 
from either Portland or Seattle. ‘There is 
no service performed at airport. Mail de- 
posited there is sent to city post office for 
postmarking and distribution, and Is then 
returned to airport for filght. Due to poor 
coordination of vehicle service and slowness 
through city post office the time averages 
5% hours to postmark, and then mall has 
still to be worked and returned to field for 
lying. About 500 airmail letters mailed 
weekly at the airport, many by people who 
drive there to speed their mail, are delayed 
at least one day. i 

The service from outlying cities suffers 
from the same handicaps as does that from 
the airport. Mail is flown to Portland by 
local service from Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
cities, trucked to city post office, worked and 
trucked back to field hours later. Or, small 
offices do not have enough mail to make up 
directs, so their Eastern States are massed 
on Seattle, or Denver, or Chicago, and instead 
of making direct plane to plane transfers, 
mail is delayed 144 to 2 hours through 
AMF cases hence losing at least one flight. 
This also results in fiying many small 
pouches, sometimes the equipment weighs 
more than the mail it contains. In some 
cases eastern mail passes through Portland 
to be massed on Seattle where it is worked 
and returned through Portland en route east. 
Local postal clerks and officials have made 
recommendations to alleviate the above de- 
lays. All such recommendations have been 
ignored. 

JuLy 15, 1958. 
Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: Almost 22 months 
bave now elapsed since I wrote you on Sep- 
tember 20, 1956, urging your Department to 
acquire terminal facilities for an airfield post 
office at the new terminal building at the 
Portland International Airport. At that time 
Istated: 

“At the present time, as you know, Port- 
land is one of the few large cities in the 
United States without airport facilities for 
proper handling of mail. Indeed, a number 
of cities with only one-fifth to one-third of 
our volume of airmail now have these fa- 
cilities. Almost alone among major cities, 
Portland's transit airmail must presently be 
trucked into the city for sorting, then 
trucked back ta the airport for forwarding- 


people in the area potentially served bY 
transit airmail service here, this 18 clearly 
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a cumbersome and inefficient system which, 
I am told, often results in a full day's delay 
in the delivery of airmail” 

Tests conducted early in 1957 by the Na- 
reconsider the decision contained in the reply 
to me dated October 8, 1956, not to establish 
an airmail field at that time. 

Tests conducted early in 1957 by the Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association of mail- 
ings from Seattle and Portland to Washing- 
ton, D. C., showed that it took as much as 
73 hours for a letter mailed at the Port- 
land Airport to arrive in Washington, D. C. 
This is comparable to the worst en route time 
ot 49 hours for a letter mailed from the 
Seattle Airport. The conclusion of the NPTA 
Was: 


“While Seattle is farther away from Wash- 
ington, D. C. (and this also would apply 
to any other eastern point), than is Portiand, 
the general public would gain time by driving 
to Seattle from Portland (3% hours) to 
mall thelr airmail. This can be partly ex- 
Plained by the fact that distribution is done 
at the field at Seattle and frequent vehicle 
shuttle service is maintained between there 
and the city. Mail deposit boxes are emptied 
at least every hour and both AMF and city 
Post office staffs are to be commended for 
their awareness that airmail has some time 
Value and should be immediately postmarked 
and dispatched.” 

T, therefore, urge you, most strongly, to 
take the necessary steps to obtain space at 
the new terminal building at the Portland 
International Airport for the establishment 
there, without delay, of an airmail field. 

Sincerely, 
EDITH GREEN. 


Exploring the Unknown—A Superb Re- 
search Report of the University of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on a doz- 
en or more occasions, since the start of 
the 2d session of the 85th Congress in 
January, I have commented on the im- 
Portance of speeding scientific research 
in our country. I have emphasiged the 
Necessity of both pure and applied re- 
Search in all of the major sciences, and 
I have pointed up the role of the great 
Universities of our land, including my 

a mater, the University of Wiscon- 
, in spearheading such research. 
Iam pleased to report that there has 
Just been published in Madison a mater- 
94-page report, beautifully illus- 
trated with photos, depicting precisely 
What others and I have had in mind in 
Stressing the scientific role of university 
laboratories of our country. 
report was published for the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, with funds pro- 
d by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. The later is the great or- 
tion which has so enriched the 
lives of the people of this country 
h the process of invention, dis- 
and research, and which has 
Made ayailable such considerable sums 
of money for the university. 
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CREDIT FOR PREPARATION OF THE REPORT 


Exploring the Unknown objectively 
documents in effect the great credit 
which is due to the university, its fac- 
ulty, its student body and its board of 
regents. The report was prepared under 
the direction of the formed dean of the 
graduate school of the university, its 
current president, Dr. Conrad Elvehjem, 
and J. Homer Herriott, and Wilfred J. 
Grogden, associate deans of the gradu- 
ate school, together with members of 
the University of Wisconsin Research 
Committee. 

It was designed and edited by Donald 
R. Grover, of the editorial and com- 
munication services of the University 
of Wisconsin's extension: division. 

The outstanding photographs were 
largely made by Gary Schulz, of the 
Wisconsin Photographic Laboratory. 

CONTENTS OF THE REPORT 


In six outstanding sections, the report 
depicts how research has revolutionized 
man's living. 

Research into what? 

Into earth, sky and water, into the 
basic life sciences, into the life of the 
mind, and into man in relation to society. 

These, I may say, are the very titles 
used in the table of contents of the re- 
port. 

Naturally, I feel a particular sense of 
pride in the subject of this report, be- 
cause it parallels and documents so well 
the thesis which I have tried to advance, 
not simply this year, but in years past. 
EXPLORING LIKE THE VIKINGS OF OLD 


It is the thesis that we ‘must venture 
forth like the Vikings of old to explore 
the new worlds which are now within our 
grasp—the worlds of outer space, the 
world of subnuclear matter. 

Within reason, there must be no limit, 
no barrier, no restrictions, on the adven- 
turesome minds of the scholar, the re- 
searcher, the discoverer. The physical 
scientist and the social scientist must 
be enabled, yes, encouraged to add to 
man’s knowledge of the universe and yes, 
of man himself. > 

There must be, in all of our universi- 
ties, as at Madison, an environment—a 
climate for creativity—in which the free 
mind can grow, can develop, can demon- 
strate its insight, so that America and 
the world may continue to progress to 
an ever-higher level of fruitful living. 

The universities of our land must be 
given the wherewithal to serve their ex- 
panding enrollments—not simply their 
undergraduate and graduate student 
bodies, but the mass of the adult popu- 
lation which is served by them, as well. 
The universities must have the modern 
physical facilities and must be able to 
pay salaries appropriate to staff those 
facilities, Denying the universities their 
due does not make sense from either the 
standpoint of fairness nor the stand- 
point of national survival. Fortunately, 
I may say, the Governor of my State, 
the State legislature, and the people 
generally recognize the outstanding 
value of our own university. 

Isend to the desk a Milwaukee Journal 
writeup describing the 94-page report, 
together with a few pages of excerpts 
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from the report. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 13, 
1958] 
UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN EXPLORES THE 
UNKNOWN—NeEw Booxtrt TELLS How 

Maptson, Wis.—Exploring the Unknown, 
a spot report on the fields of research being 
conducted at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been published by the university. 

The 94-page paperbound book, which aver- 
ages a photograph per page, contains sections 
which lump the research in four sections: 
Earth, sky, and water; basic life sciences; 
the life of the mind; and man and society. 

The book touches on most fields of human 
endeavor, from the vastness of the starry 
heavens to the minuteness of atomic par- 
ticles and viruses; from heart to art; from 
archeology to psychology. 


SYMMETRICAL PATTERN 


In the field of astronomy, “where the yard- 
stick is not an inch or a mile but the distance 
a beam of light travels in a year,” the book 
says that Prof. Albert E. Whitford helped 
determine the size and shape of the Milky 
Way. 

An electronic storehouse for information 
gathered by an earth satellite fs pictured. 

The symmetrical pattern of stress around 
& square hole in a plate of metal gives a 
glance at the intricacies of metallurgy. 

The book mentions that an electrostatic 
generator, developed at the university, was 
secretly taken to Los Alamos, N. Mex. in 1940 
and was used in developing the atomic bomb. 

. ANCIENT MACEDONIA 


Not all of the research at the university, 
as the book shows, is done in laboratories by 
white-coated scientists. Other scientists, 
wearing suits and white collars, study, for 
example, stone inscriptions from ancient 
Macedonia; pore over ancient manuscripts 
or copies of them to trace the thought of 
the early lawgivers; use statistics to find the 
impact of modern communications. 

The book was prepared under the general 
direction of University of Wisconsin Presi- 
dent Conrad A. Elvehjem when he was dean 
of the graduate school, along with his asso- 
ciate deans, J. Homer Heriott and Wilfred J. 
Brogden. 

James A, Larsen, science editor of the unl- 
versity’s news service, wrote the text. A brief 
oh cra of each field of research is pre- 
sented. 


EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

I. Introduction: 

1. Acknowledgments. 

II. Earth, Sky and Water: 

2. An Ancient Science Probes the Mys- - 
terles of the Universe. 

3. The Variable Weather—A Product of 
Vast Air-Mass Movement. 
The Satellites—Man’s First Halting Steps 
Into Outer Space. ` 
4. Upheaval and Sedimentation Shape the 
Surface of the Earth. 

Mineral Molecular Patterns Revealed in 
X-Ray Photographs. 

Geophysics—Gravity, Tides, the Earth's 
Shape and Structure. 

Economic Geology—Vast New Mineral De- 
posits for Industry, 

5. Solar Energy—Research to Tap a Source 
of Limitless Power. 

Engineering and . Technology—Putting 
Basic Research to Work. 

The Age of the Atom—Science Unleashes a 
Potent New Force. 
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Chemistry—An Old Science Opens New 
Trails in the Atomic Age. 

III. Basic Life Sciences: 

6. Enzyme Institute—Advance Frontier of 
the Science of Life. 

Viruses—Life at the Border Between Liv- 
ing and Non-Living. 

Chromosomes—Chemistry and Physics of 
Heredity and Mutation, ' 

Plant Hormones—The Regulators of 
Growth and Development. 

The Endocrines—Key Glands Regulating 
the Animal Metabolism. 

Nitrogen Fixation—A Fundamental Mys- 
tery of Plant Growth. 

7. Cancer—Basic Research to Learn the 
Punctions of the Cell. 

The Brain—Most Complex of the Organs 
of the Animal Anatomy. 

Heart Advances on a 
Major Health Front. 

IV. The Life of the Mind: 

8. The Old Masters—The Materials of Art 
and Lost Techniques. 

Historical Origins—Early Ideas on the Na- 
ture of Language. 

9, Languages—A Highly Developed Code 
for Communicating Ideas. 

American Language—Molded by Frontier 
and Immigrant Tongues. 

Billingualism—Every Language Looks at 
Life in Its Own Way. 

10. Philanthropy—A Major Force Shaping 
the Growth of America. 

American Literature Mirror of Influances 
Shaping History. 

The Wisconsin Press—To Make Knowledge 
Generally Available. 

History of Science—The Growth of Our 
Scientific Knowledge. 

History of Law—The Beginnings of Mod- 
ern Legal Practice. 

11. The Ancient Past—Man's Earliest Rec- 
ords Carved on Stone. 

V. Man and Society: 

12. Archeology—Racial Origins and Man's 
Nature in Antiquity. 

Today's Peoples—The Problems of Migra- 
tion and Settlement. 

Behavior—The Psychological Reasons Why 
We Behave As We Do. 

Education—Problems of An Expanding 
College-Age Population. 

Administration—Revising Legislation for a 
Changing World. 

Industrial Economy—An Evaluation of 
Wisconsin's Potential. 

Communication—The Transmission of 


VI, Research Support: 
13. Research Grants—Investments in Hu- 
man Welfare and Progress. 
INTRODUCTION 


There are probably no definitions which 
can encompsss x or success in all 
forms. Like the vast diversity of life itself, 
success is characterized by an exceedingly 
broad of manifestation. An emi- 
nent scientist was asked recently what he 
believed to be the greatest successes of man- 
kind, and the four he listed were man's 
achieyement of understanding and control 
of the forces of physical nature, the begin- 
nings made in the understanding of organic 
nature, the development, through the ages, 
of a practical code of personal conduct, and 
the enrichment of life by the development 
of the arts. The drive to understand the 
world in which we find ourselves is a funda- 
mental motivation of the human mind, 
whether for contemplation of natural beauty, 
inner meanings, or for the appreciation of 
the intricate elegance expressed in the terms 
of science. The naturalist, Humboldt, wrote 
that the goal of intellectual work seemed to 
be achieved when the enjoyment arising 
from a knowledge of the laws, and the 
mutual connexion of phenomena, associates 
itself with the charm of a simple contempla- 
tion of nature. * Needless to say, the 
accumulation of knowledge, whatever its 
motivation, has materially benefited man to 
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a degree that would haye seemed incredible 
acentury ago. We live healthier, more varied 
lives than our forefathers believed possible, 
and we possess much greater opportunities 
for intellectual and cultural satisfactions. 
In all fields, we have literally begun to 
reach for the moon. Our age is a renaissance 
in which the human mind is opening vast 
new frontiers and developing vast new free- 
doms to investigate them. As a result of 
new techniques, we can now study the 
chemistry of life, the physics of the atomic 
nucleus, the nature of space. New sciences 
have arisen, devoted to the study of man as 
a social creature, to the study of the human 
mind, and to the study of the arts by which 
we record and communicate ideas and emo- 
tions. Each success in understanding in- 
creases the breadth of man’s island of 
knowledge, and expands the perimeter of the 
unknown. Each advance broadens the front 
along which work must be conducted to 
achieve further progress. But new horizons 
are opening, and it is man's nature that he 
must explore them. This volume is devoted 
to an explanation of some of the fields of 
research in which work is underway at the 
University of Wisconsin. It is, in a real 
sense, a spot report: The projects mentioned 
here are only a small fraction of those now 
in existence, and entire areas of research— 
for example, agriculture and engineering— 
have been passed over with little more than 
a word. It is hoped the volume will convey 
some idea of the meaning of research, its 
application to all fields of intellectual en- 
deavor, and its value in terms of human 
welfare and satisfactions, 
* > . . * 


THE WISCONSIN PRESS—TO MAKE KNOWLEDGE 
GENERALLY AVAILABLE 

It has been said that research consists of 
three stages—the question, the experiment, 
the dissemination of knowledge of the result. 
Only by publication does research become 
finally effective; only through books and 
journals can the hundreds or thousands of 
other scientists and scholars in every field 
made new knowledge part of their own work, 
and proceed to the next steps in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge—another question, 
another experiment. For this reason, an 
active publishing program is a necessary ac- 
companiment of the research program of a 
university. The University of Wisconsin 
Press was established in 1937 and has ex- 
panded since that time to become one of the 
major university presses in the country. 
Thompson Webb, Jr., was appointed director 
in 1947, The press is partially subsidized by 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
and a publications committee of the graduate 
school gives consideration to publication of 
studies in all fields of learning. The press 
now publishes some 25 titles annually in all 
fields of scholarly endeayor and distributes 
them to every part of the world. The press, 
in publishing scholarly and educational 
works, plays a significant role in helping to 
achieve the goals of the University of Wis- 
consin. Many of the volumes published by 
the press have received national awards and 
have carried the result of scholarly and scien- 
tific work to every corner of the globe. 
RESEARCH GRANTS—INVESTMENTS IN HUMAN 

WELFARE AND PROGRESS 

The administration of fundamental re- 
search is, in many respects, much like guid- 
ing an army or an expedition across an un- 
charted land. ‘There are few familiar guide- 
posts. New methods must be tried, new 
mays drawn, and tralls cut through what at 
times seems like an impenetrable forest. The 
research scholar can be productive only if, 
like the members of an expedition, he is 
properly equipped and working with other 
like-minded individuals in an environment 
designed specifically to nurture research. At 
the University of Wiscensin, direct respon- 
sibility for developing and maintaining such 
an envirenment is shared by the board of 
regents, the university administration, and 
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the research committee. The latter receives 
requests for research support directly from 
faculty members, and funds for research are 
then administered within the framework of 
the graduate school. A large proportion of 
Wisconsin's research funds are fluid; they 
can be assigned to any professor for a project 
which, in the estimation of the members of 
the research committee, shows promise of 
being productive of new knowledge. The 
remainder of the research funds, coming 
largely from the State and from Federal or 
industrial research grants, is administered by 
the deans of the respective colleges. The vig- 
orous research program, in turn, lends vital- 
ity to the teaching and public-service func- 
tions of the university. The University of 
Wisconsin is fortunate in having a long- 
established tradition of cooperation among 
workers in the various specialized fields of 
knowledge—when an individual is in need 
of the advice or assistance of a specialist in 
another field, these quickly become available 
to him. This, in combination with the avall- 
ability of research funds, has contributed 
more than any other single factor to Wis- 
consin’s preeminent position among the 
research institutions of the world. 

Among the members of the University of 
Wisconsin Administrative Committee and 
their representatives are Kenneth G. Shiels, 
LeRoy E, Luberg, J. Martin Klotsche, Mark 
H. Ingraham, Paul L. Trump, Erwin A. Gaum- 
nitz, A. W. Peterson, Robert J. Muckenhirn, 
Ira L. Baldwin, Martha E. Peterson, William 
H. Young, Conrad A. Elvehjem, George A. 
Parkinson, Henry J. Duwe, Lindley J. Stiles. 
Arthur H. Uhl, President Edwin B. Fred, 
Joseph G. Baler, Jr., George H. Young, Louls 
Kaplan, John Z. Bowers, Fred H. Harrington, 
and Alden W. White. 

Members of the University of Wisconsin 
Board of Regents and members of the uni- 
versity administration include: Regents Carl 
E. Steiger, Oshkosh, vice president of the 
board; A. Matt, Werner, Sheboygan; George 
E. Watson, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Madison; Harold A. Konnak. 
Racine; Charles D. Gelatt, La Crosse; Mrs. 
Melvin R, Laird, Marshfield; Ellis E. Jensen, 
Janesville; board stenographer Mrs. Helen 
F. O’Brien; board secretary Clarke Smith; 
Dr. Ira L. Baldwin, vice president of aca- 
demic affairs; Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, presi- 
dent-elect; President E. B. Fred; Wilbur N. 
Renk, Sun Prairie, president of the board of 
regents; also Regents Oscar Rennebohm, 
Madison; and John D. Jones, Jr., Racine. 

Members of the university research com- 
mittee of the graduate school are Associate 
Dean J. Homer Herriott (Spanish); Dean 
Conrad A. Elvehjem (biochemistry); Ass°- 
ciate Dean W. J. Brogden (psychology); Prof. 
William S. Johnson (chemistry); Prof. Virgi 
E. Herrick (education); Dean Joseph G. Baler. 
Jr. (college of letters and science, Milwau- 
kee); Associate Dean W. Robert 
(college of engineering); Prof. Malcolm R- 
Irwin (genetics); Prof. Fred H. Harrington 
(history, special assistant to the president); 
Prof. Clinton N. Woolsey (neurophysiology)? 
Prof. David A. Baerreis (anthropology); As- 
sociate Dean (Milwaukee) Maxwell Freeman 
(English); Prof. Eugene N. Cameron (geol- 
ogy); and Prof. Lionel W. Thatcher (com 
merce and economics). 


A Taft-Hartley Case Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, under leave to extend 


Mr. 
my 
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remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing informative article published by 
the industrial union department, AFL- 
CIO, outlining what has happened to the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers under the impact of Taft-Hartley: 
A TAFT-HARTLEY CASE STUDY 
INTRODUCTION 


When the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, or- 
ganized labor declared that the true intent 
Of the law was to hamper unlon organization 
and that, under certain circumstances, it 
Would be used to destroy union organization 
completely. 

History has borne out this contention. 
The Taft-Hartley Act is beling used with in- 
Creasing success to frustrate union organiza- 
tion. Today, there is hardly & union that 
has not felt the lash of the law. Worse, the 
Past several years have been marked by an 
increasingly hostile antiunion interpretation 
Of this already biased law, 

It has been pointed out that with less 

an boomtime conditions, the law could be 
Used to crush established union organiza- 
tion. This has been the case in the hosiery 
industry where, after a decade of Taft-Hart- 
ley, union tion and influence are at 
their lowest ebb since the depths of the great 
depression. 

Hosiery workers, as this study shows, have 
Paid dearly for the union-wrecking that 

-Hartley has helped to bring to their in- 
dustry, 

This publication outlines what has hap- 
Pened to the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers under the impact of Taft-Hartley. 
It is a story for all labor and for all America 
to ponder. It shows what could happen to 

American workers if the tides churned up by 
Taft-Hartley are not reversed. 

This study was made possible through the 
Cooperation of the hosiery workers who feel 
that their story must be told in the interests 
Of all working people. It has been published 

the industrial union department, AFL- 
CIO, as a service to the labor movement, 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF HOSIERY WORKERS DURING THE 
FIRST DECADE OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Over 100,000 American workers today earn 
their livelihoods in the hosiery industry. 
is an industry quickly affected by 
Styles and fads and one which has been 
Marked by “overproduction” in terms of 
Market demand. It is an industry whose 
Workers have known neither the prosperity 
the security of the postwar years. 

Women’s hose accounts for half of all 
hosiery production; men’s hose accounts for 
36 percent, and the remainder is accounted 
for by children’s and infants’ hose. 

The major portion of women’s production 
ls full-fashioned hosiery, the type marked 

the seam up the back, Seamless hosiery 

represents a growing element within the 

dustry, now accounting for a third of all 
women's production. 

Despite population growth and prosperity, 
the annual per capita consumption of 
Women's hose has declined sharply. In 1956, 
Women over 15 years of age consumed an 
average of 12 pairs of hose against an aver- 
age consumption of 16 pairs in 1939. 

Because of shortages of yarn and other 
Materials, per capita consumption of 
Women’s hose dropped to about 11 pairs an- 
ually during the war period. The war 
brought with it great changes in styles and 

ttltudes which have been carried over into 

y's living. Today's barelegged fad and 

upon informal Uving—as well as bet- 

f wearing yarns—have affected the market 

or women's hosiery which now shows signs 

Of Stabilizing at à per capita consumption 
Tate well below the prewar peak. 

Partly because of improved and longer 
lasting yarns, production of men's hosiery 
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also has failed to keep pace with postwar 
prosperity and population growth. In 1946, 
men’s hose production totaled 62 million 
dozen pairs. Ten years later, total produc- 
tion of men's hose was 52 million dozen 
pairs, 

In 1946, total production of all hosiery 
was 157 million dozen pairs. This was a 
substantial rise over the war period. Em- 
ployment in the industry, while down from 
the prewar peak, had bounced back to 
120,000. 

In 1956, the industry produced only 145 
million dozen pairs of hose. Employment 
was down to 108,000 by the industry's own 
figures and many of those in the industry 
were working less than a full workweek. 

The industry's own figures fail by far to 
tell the real story of the hosiery worker and 
plight. The stretchout and the speedup have 
been introduced in increasing degree. These, 
plus an improved technology, have resulted 
in a decline in the number of skilled work- 
ers and an increase in the number of semi- 
skilled and unskilled. 

The immediate postwar period saw a rush 
of new capital into the hosiery industry. 
New mills were opened up, older mills were 
closed, and a great plant migration to the 
South got underway in earnest. 

It was not long before the industry began 
once more to overproduce. Small enter- 
preneurs added to the industry's troubles, 
many undertaking garage operations em- 
ploying family labor. Larger producers soon 
took advantage of this situation, using the 
garage producer as a jobber who supplied 
only cheap labor and secondhand machinery. 

Jobbing still continues, being employed by 
even the most reputable mills. Today, even 
brand name hose often is produced in garage- 
type operations under virtual sweatshop 
conditions, 

Cutthroat competition has marked the 
hosiery industry in a degree unmatched 
elsewhere in the national econdmy. The re- 
sults have been catastrophic, especially to 
the hosiery worker. 

Hosiery has been a notable exception to 
the rising prices of past years. Women’s hose 
has fallen in price by some 39 percent. 
While men's and children’s hose have not 
fallen in price in the same degree, hosiery 
workers in these fields have also been the 
victims of a depressed market. 

Competition based upon improved tech- 
nology and rationalization has usually been 
welcomed. Competition based upon sweated 
labor has always been recognized as undesir- 
able for the worker and for the Nation. In 
the long run, nobody benefits from such com- 
petition since it depresses all labor stand- 
ards and ultimately harms even the most 
removed consumer. 

This ls not to say that the hosiery industry 
has been profitless. Industry figures show 
an overall profit on net worth of 4.8 percent 
for both 1955 and 1956. This, it is true, is 
significantly smaller than for first-class cor- 
porations in the nontextile field. Neverthe- 
less, individual firms—especially the larger 
compantes—have done considerably better 
than average, while small fly-by-night oper- 
ations have usually not done as well. 

Price cutting in the hosiery industry has 
been achieved by the application of an ever- 
tighter squeeze upon the workers. In its 
drive to maintain and increase profits at the 
expense of labor, the industry has moved 
southward. It is significant that a right-to- 
work State—North Carolina—now houses al- 
most 40 percent of all full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines In the industry, while the 
rest of the South has another 30 percent. 

It is significant also that competition at 
the expense of labor has not halted the bank- 
ruptcy trail within the industry. Between 
1952 and 1956, full-fashioned knitting mills 
declined in number from more than 800 to 
fewer than 600. Exploitation of labor has 
answered no industry problem. It has simply 
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fed upon itself to the ultimate ruin of many 
of the exploiters. 

It would have been thought that the em- 
ployers of the industry would have recog- 
nized the need for a union to act as a sta- 
bilizer of wages and working conditions 
within the industry. This would have per- 
mitted technology and efficiency to have set 
the terms of fair competition. It would have 
resulted in fewer failures and in greater 
stability for all. 

Such, of course, has been far from the 
case. Employer after employer has run away 
from the union and union employers have 
been forced to close their doors in the face 
of sweatshop competition. 

It might bé mentioned in passing that here 
is no situation brought about by imports 
of cheap hosiery. Imported hose accounts 
for but a small fraction of total hosiery con- 
sumption and exports are at least as great as 
imports. 

The Tdft-Hartley Act has been a godsend 
for unscrupulous employers in the hoslery 
industry. These employers have taken ad- 
vantage of every aspect of the law to keep 
out and smash union organization. They 
have proved all too successful. Today union 
influence in the industry is at an ebb. The 
results for the industry are far from good. 
For the hosiery worker they are downright 
tragic. 

What has happened to the union 

The major union in the hosiery industry 
is the American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 

AFHW is a long-established union which 
held its 44th convention in May of 1957, 
almost exactly 10 years after passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The history of the hosiery 
workers is one of struggle against exploita- 
tion in an industry marked since ite incep- 
tion by the most vicious kind of cutthroat 
competition. The 44th convention was one 
of the gloomiest in the history of this union, 
long beset by periods of crisis: 

Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers had be- 
come a stabilizing force within the Industry. 
Union membership had grown steadily and 
union contracts had brought some measure 
of dignity and economic security to the 


Workers. Even nonunion employers had to 


reckon with the union, not daring to set 
wages or working conditions too far below 
union standards. 

Within 10 years the picture had changed 
almost beyond belief. Only 90 delegates were 
in attendance at the 44th convention of the 
union. Whole local branches were com- 
pletely wiped out. Membership was down to 
the lowest level since the great depression. 

Despite depressed conditions within the 
industry, the destruction of union influence 
could not have been accomplished had it 
not been for the Taft-Hartley Act. Yet, as 
the president's report to the 44th convention 
pointed out, antiunion actions resulting from 
the law had been disastrous for the industry 
as well as for the workers. 

“The results of manufacturers’ actions, 
however, prove again that the welfare of the 
employees, the consumers, and the employ- 
ers cannot be left in their hands, To leave 
the welfare of these groups to the judgment 
of the manufacturers alone m@ans chaos and 
destruction. The cutting of prices, cutting 
labor costs, and stretchout for workers isn't 
the answer. bring order and real efi- 
ciency and to make operations more profitable 
for all concerned, the consumer, the work- 
er, and the employer, need the collective in- 
terests ef all. 

“What affects one group also affects the 
other. The collective action of labor and 
management set down in terms of union con- 
tracts is what is badly needed in this in- 
dustry. The manufacturers alone cannot 
solve these economic problems, and follaw- 
ing the law of the jungle isn't the answer. 
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Increasing production, cutting prices, cutting 
wages, and increasing the workload, throw- 
ing people out of employment haven't solved 
a single industry problem,“ the report em- 
phasized. 

Ten years of Taft-Hartley had been ac- 
companied in the hosiery industry by a con- 
stant erosion of collective bargaining, Those 
advocating the Taft-Hartley Act had de- 
clared that it would restore balance in labor- 
management relations: In the hosiery indus- 
try the law had tipped the balance so adverse- 
ly against the workers and that their union 
was all but destroyed and with this there had 
come the destruction of union-won working 
conditions. In the hosiery industry, at least, 
the Taft-Hartley Act had proved to be a 
“slave labor” law. 3 

The on union strength before and 
after Taft-Hartley describe clearly the im- 
pact of the law, Between September of 
1947 and September of 1957, the membership 
of the American Federation of Hoslery Work- 
ers dropped by 76.5 percent. 

Shrinking membership forced the union to 
cut its organizing staff when an ever greater 
effort was required even to keep existing or- 
ganization intact. With the cutting of staff, 
the union found it more and more difficult 
to meet employer antiunion tactics now per- 
mitted by law. The small staff of the union 
should of necessity be highly mobile, but 
because of the stalling and delays made pos- 
sible by the operation of the Taft-Hartley 
law, even this small staff is often mired in 
legal snarls. 

There have always been failures and clos- 
ings in the hosiery industry. But prior to 
Taft-Hartley the union continued to make 
membership gains and to protect the eco- 
nomic interest of all workers through the 
continuing organization of nonunion mills, 

This is no longer the case. Despite con- 
stant effort, the union has steadily lost 
ground. Even where the union has won Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elections, em- 
ployers have hidden behind legal technical- 
ity and refused to bargain. 

Union organization frustrated 


The 34th convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers took place on 
February 11, 1946. The 35th convention 
took place some 14 months later, opening on 
May 5, 1947. 

Between these 2 dates, the union signed 33 
new contracts. While this was good news to 
the assembled delegates to the 35th conven- 
tion, the announcement caused no special 
stir. Year after year, the union had been 
able to report similar organizing gains and 
the 35th convention saw the union at peak 
membership strength. 

In the 10 years following Taft-Hartley, the 
union was able to sign only 23 new agree- 
ments. To win these, the union was required 
to engage in & total of 117 NLRB representa- 
tion elections. 

Prior to Taft-Hartley, the union won a 
Major share of all elections in which it en- 
gaged. Once Taft-Hartley was passed, there 
was a drastic change in the results of such 
elections. In the first year after passage 
of the law, the union won 13 elections and 
lost 5, In the 16-month period between 
May of 1955 and September of 1957, the 
union won only 6 of the 17 elections in 
which it parti®ipated. 

The first decade of Taft-Hartley saw the 
union win 56 elections and lose 61. Under 
the Wagner Act, 56 election victories would 
have resulted in an almost identical num- 
ber of new contracts. Under Taft-Hartley, 
the story has been decidedly different. 

In the period between February 1946 and 
May 1947, during which 33 new contracts 
were signed, the union engaged in 31 elec- 
tions, winning 15 and losing 16. It was able 
to negotiate 33 new contracts, however, be- 
cause of employer agreement to recognize 
the union upon a showing of a majority in 
a cross check of signed union membership 
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or dues authorization cards against the com- 
pany payroll, Such voluntary recognition 
upon the showing of a majority membership 
within a bargaining unit has now virtually 
ceased 


The post Tuft-Hartley decade has been 
one of frustration and despair for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers. The 
record of 10 years of hard and often heart- 
breaking organizing effort is summed up 
in the table below: 


Convention report 


Ele | Won | Lost 
tions 


signed 
May 17, 1948. 18 14 A 17 
May 9, 1940. 19 12 7 5 
May. 15, 1950. H 3 11 1 
May 7, 1031. 15 4 11 1 
Mar. $1, 1992. 7 4 3 3 
May 4, 1053. 13 5 nh 1 
May 10, 1904 7 6 2 1 
May 10, 105 .. 22k 7 4 3 2 
Poriods fron May 1955 to 
Septem ber 1057 6 11 2 
e sar decd ait ain 23 


1 Covoring 9 mills. 

2 New contracts, 

Organization of the South has always 
been difficult. Nevertheless, progress was 
being made prior to Taft-Hartley. Eleven 
of the contracts negotiated in the 16 
months immediately before passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act were with southern mills, 
Since the passage of the law, such contracts 
have been few and far between. 

Climate of fear 

Protected by Taft-Hartley and its anti- 
union administration, the employers have 
developed a defense in depth against union 
organization. As soon as it becomes known 
that the union has undertaken even to feel 
out the workers in an unorganized plant, 
the employers undertake a counteroffensive 
intended to intimidate the workers and 
establish a climate of fear among them. 

Step No. 1 involves name calling, pressure, 
and implied and open threats, all passing for 
what is today a legal employer free-speech 
package under the Taft-Hartley Act's admin- 
istration. The employer and his super- 
visors are quick in such situations to let 
the workers know what they think of people 
who join unions. Workers are harangued 
individually and in groups regarding the 
employer view. The implication of reprisal 
against those who join the union is made 
clear. The threat that the plant will move 
away if the union wins Is sounded time and 
again, usually under the guise of an em- 
ployer opinion. 

If, despite implied and virtually open 
threats, the workers sign union pledge cards 
in suficient number for the union to peti- 
tion for a National Labor Relations Board 
representation election, the employer resorts 
to step No, 2 of his Taft-Hartley defense in 
depth. This involves a refusal to agree to 
a consent election. 

During consequent hearings, the em- 
ployer quibbles over dates, scope of the bar- 
gaining unit, details of the election and any 
other possible technicality. The objective 
is to stall until the workers either lose inter- 
est or are completely cowed. 

If an election is finally ordered by the 
NLRB, the employer really shoots the 
works. Each worker receives from the mill 


antiunion letters predicting dire conse- 


quences if the union is voted in. Speeches 
grow more frequent and virulent. Then, 
known union leaders in the plant are singled 
out for reprisal. Such workers are some- 
times openly threatened with firings in front 
of other workers. Or, in many cases, such 
workers are discharged for faulty work, or 
union infraction of company rules often 
without notice. 
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Such treatment from the employer is all 
too effective. The result is lost elections 
and yain appeals to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board which will not or cannot do 
anything to stop this open interference with 
the right to organize. 

Tactics such as these have been employed 
against the union with increasing vigor since 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. Presently, 
it is almost impossible to, obtain reinstate- 
ment of a worker fired during an organizing 
campaign, even when his discharge resulted 
very obviously from activity on behalf of the 
union, 

This tactic was employed at the Belinda 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Graham, N. C, in an 
organizing campaign in 1953. In this case, 
active union workers were fired during an 
organizing drive. The case was taken be- 
fore the NLRB where long, dreary and costly 
hearings took place. When the Board fi- 
nally rendered its decision, it found the 
workers to have been discharged for cause. 
Obviously, the union could not continue its 
organizing campaign in the face of such 
findings. 

At the Burlington Hosiery Mills, at Holt 
Hosiery, and at Standard Hosiery, all of 
Burlington, N. C., the union was well on 
its way in organizing campaigns when active 
unionists were fired. In all cases, the 
NLRB dismissed the complaints filed by the 
union on the grounds that the discharges 
were for cause. At the Laughlin Hosiery 
Mills of Randleman, N. C., the NLRB re- 
fused even to irsue a complaint. 

The union’s files contain many other such 
instances, all involving actual or threatened 
employer reprisal against workers seeking to 
exercise their legal right to organize. 
Usually, employer threats made under the 
guise of free speech are enough to dampen 
an organizing drive. A single firing during 
& drive is often fatal to union prospects. 

Shenandoah story 

The Chadbourn: Gotham Hosiery Co. 18 
one of the larger and better known firms in 
the industry. Its products include the well 
known women’s full fashioned hose, Gotham 
Gold Stripe. 

The Shenandoah Knitting Mills, Inc., of 
Shenandoah, Va., is a directly owned sub- 
sidiary of Chadbourn Gotham, In the 
spring of 1957, this mill laid off a number 
of knitters in anticipation of a stretch-out 

Shenandoah, at this time, announced plans 
to have 3 women helpers and 1 knitter oper- 
ate 4 of the huge full fashioned machines 
used in the manufacture of this type of 
hosiery. Prior to this time, 1 knitter and 1 
girl operated 2 machines. 

Workers employed at Shenandoah were un- 
organized. When informed of the layoffs: 
increased workload and rate reductions, they 
walked out and went on strike. After this 
spontaneous action, the workers called in an 
organizer for the Hosiery Workers Union. 

The workers signed up in the AFHW by * 
big majority, after which the union peti- 
tioned for an ¢lection. Using every techni- 
callty possible, the company obtained delays 
in the hearings. Nevertheless, the firm was 
unable to hire strikebreakers and was fo! 
to operate with only a few female helpers and 
fixers. 

Meanwhile, Federal and State conciliation 
services were notified of the strike. These 
officials arranged a conference in the office of 
the town mayor. Company officials re 
outright to meet and the arrangement 
proved fruitless. 

Despite the company, an election was 
ordered for an overall production and main- 
tenance unit. On July 25, 1957, an election 
took place while picketing was still in pros“ 
ress. The union won overwhelmingly by * 
156 to 44 vote, with 46 ballots chali 
by the company. 

Shenandoah Mills then protested the eleo- 
tion to the regional director of the Nati 
Labor Relations Board but the appeal was 
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denied. The company then carried its ap- 
Peal to the NLRB in Washington, but its let- 
ter arrived after the deadline for such action. 

The NLRB then upheld the union and 
Certified it as bargaining agent, but even with 
this certification, the company refused to 
Meet with the union. 

In the face of this, the NLRB reversed 
itself. It found that the company letter 
had been mailed in time and set up a hearing 
to permit the Shenandoah Co. to file its 
Protest, 

Meanwhile, on October 13, 1957, the union 
Was forced to terminate the strike which 
nelther it nor the workers could possibly 
Carry on any longer.. The company then 
Stepped up reprisals against the workers. 
It began moving machines out of its Shenan- 
doah plant and threatened to move out and 
Close the mill because the community re- 
fused to cooperate in its union busting. 

As of February 1, 1958, there was still no 

hearing in prospect. The prospect 
before the union was one of continuing delay. 
en if certification is finally approved by the 
B, It may well be too late so far as the 
Union and the workers are concerned. 
No good-faith bargaining 
Even if the union is fortunate enough to 
an election, it is usually faced with a 
Pattern of stalling and evasion from the em- 
Ployer, Good-fsith bargining has virtually 
Ppeared from the industry. At best, 
there is but a pretense of bargaining which 
tdly masks the employer's intent to de- 
stroy the union. 
Almost invariably, the employer comes for- 
in bargaining with a standard pack- 
©. Wage increases offered are negligible 
or nil, While offering vacations ranging to 
a maximum of 2 weeks regardless of length 
Of service, employers have been adamant in 
Tejecting the whole idea of paid holidays. 
Company proposals on seniority are usually 
gless, being limited to an offer to con- 
Ader Seniority of the “employers affected 
And involved,” and providing that seniority 
govern only where “the company con- 
Siders that skill, ability, and other factors 
are substantially equal as between employees 
Tolved.“ 
inani proposal would apply to “all matters 
volving job openings, layoffs, and recalls 
ù m layoff, and transfers from one job to 
nother” Under such a clause, the em- 
Ployer would be free to lay-off a worker of 
y years’ seniority while keeping on the 
Payroll a younger and faster worker only re- 
Sently hired. 
à Grievance procedures provide for no final 
termination of a dispute. Unsettled griev- 
u may, at best, be discussed by “such 
RAT officials as the union may designate 
d such company oficials as the company 
May designate.” 
au company price comes high even for 
chan agreement. It demands baldly that 


there shall be no strikes or stoppages of any 


th during the period of a contract. On 
€ other hand, it refuses to arbitrate even 

© intent and meaning of the contract, 
8 net effect ot such a proposal is to 
Epo collective bargaining virtually mean- 
less, since it permits the employer to 
in relatively unilateral decisions concern - 
ot, discharges, workloads, piece-rates, and 

er matters vital to the workers. \ 
prone such a proposal is made, the em- 
Oyer refuses even to budge. True, the 
aie can strike, but the company has al- 
by dy incited the town against the union 
* tening to shut its doors if there is 
Dang rout. Or, if this won't work, the com- 
y will seek to divide the workforce 
Bainst itself, In gny case, the pattern of 
Alte ning is one providing to the union the 
ratives of capitulation or constant strife, 

Stall, stall, stall 


ey, Pattern of employer stalling begari 
en before passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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But, before passage of the law, there was the 
possibility of redress by filing refusal-to- 
bargain charges with the NLRB.. Today, the 
filing of such charges is useless, since the 
mere fact of meeting with the union is con- 
sidered good faith bargaining by the present 
Labor Board. A 

Even in those rare instances where refusal- 
to-bargain charges are upheld by the NLRB, 
the long drawn out process of hearings and 
court proceedings usually leaves behind it a 
meaningless set of union membership cards. 
Further, the employer then begins to stall 
upon a different level, requiring a new round 
of charges, hearings, and court proceedings. 

In the case of Towers Hosiery Mills, of 
Burlington, N, C., the union won an election 
on December 16, 1945. Towers Hosiery 
greeted the unionization of its employees 
with the stall that has since become so fa- 
Millar in the industry. Finally, in November 
of 1946, the union filed refusal-to-bargain 
charges {with the pre-Taft-Hartley Labor 
Board. Even in those days, the wheels of 
justice had slowed down in the processing 
of cases. It was not until June of 1947 that 
charges were processed. After 8 days of 
hearings, the NLRB found the company 
guilty of refusal to bargain in good faith as 
required by law. < 

The conrpany, nevertheless, still refused 
to bargain in good faith, forcing the NLRB 
to take the case into the courts. In May 
of 1950, a Federal court of appeals upheld 
the NLRB and ordered the company to abide 
by the Board's findings. Management then 
obtained a stay of the order and appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which in October 
ruled against the company. 

At this point, the company began to move 
for the first time on wages, hours, and other 
working conditions. After virtual agreement 
was reached on these issues, the company 
again balked and refused to sign a contract 
unless the union agreed to a speedup system. 


Once again, on April 2, 1951, the union was 
forced to petition the NLRB to begin con- 
tempt proceedings. To its surprise, the 
NLRB, as then constituted, refused to move 
against the company. Instead, it advised the 
union to file new charges of refusal to bar- 
gain. Rather than face an even more difi- 
cult and drawn-out hearing and court pro- 
ceedings, the union, in disgust, rejected the 
NLRB's advice and was forced to withdraw 
from the situation. i 

Presently, the union has refusal-to-bargain 
charges pending against the Huffman-Mor- 
ganton Mills of Morganton, N. C., Wytheville 
Milis of Wytheville, Va., and Nebel Knitting 
Mills of Charlotte, N. C. In each case, the 
company has refused to budge from the 
standard pattern and has emerged in the in- 
dustry and has demanded a no-strike clause 
while refusing arbitration of any kind. 

In the case of Nebel Mills, the union won 
& plantwide election in 1953 by a vote of 
165-109 despite strong employer resistance. 
After the union was certified, it asked an 
obtained a barg conference, only 
be confronted with the standard contract of 
the nonunion employers in the hosiery 
industry. 

Conference after conference took place, 
extending over some 4 years, but all were 
to no avall. During the course of these con- 
ferences, the company closed down its knit- 
ting department, throwing the skilled work- 
ers out of jobs. Then the firm offered to 
reopen the department if the knitters 
would assume double workloads at reduced 
incentive pay rates on each of the machines. 

When the union refused to agree to a 
Speedup, a\.committee of loyal employees 
appeared on the scene. This committee cir- 
culated decertification petitions and was 
openly joined in the decertification drive 
by company officials and supervisors. 

It was at this point that the hosiery 
workers filed its refusal-to-bargain charges 
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‘which are still pending before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
No union security, no checkoff 

Most of today’s hosiery industry is lo- 
cated in North Carolina and other right-to- 
work law States. In these States, union se- 
curity is, of course, banned by law. 

Emboldened by the right-to-work laws, 
hosiery employers have gone a step further. 
Knowing that there must be an orderly 
fashion in which dues are to be collected 
if the union ts to survive, these employers 
have deliberately set out to kill the union 
wherever it appears by denying to it all rea- 
sonable means of dues collection. 

Generally, in industry, employers have 
recognized that dues deduction is fair and 
reasonable even where they refuse to grant 
a union shop or other forms of union se- 
curity. Further, the Taft-Hartley Act spe- 
cifically requires the union member to con- 
sent in writing before an employer may de- 
duct dues for the union on his behalf. Not 
even in right-to-work States is deduction 
of union dues from pay prohibited by law. 

Yet in the hosiery industry today, the 
employer has become adamant in refusing 
to grant dues deduction of any kind—even 
that which is revokable at any time by the 
individual employee. This same employer 
will collect donations for community funds 
or other purposes by regular deductions 
from paychecsk. Dues, he insists, are some- 
thing between the union and its members 
and no concern of his. After the union wins 
an election, it is informed in short order that 
it cannot expect the employer to do its dues 
collecting or bookkeeping. 

In the same breath, the employer will re- 
fuse to give to the union the right to col- 
lect dues on company premises, or to per- 
mit union stewards who work in the plant 
the mobility needed to collect dues. 

The object is simple—prevent the union 
from collecting dues and union organization 
will fade away. 

This has happened time after time. It 
happened at Huffmann-Morganton Full 
Fashioned Mills, Morganton, N. C.: Wythe- 
ville Knitting Mills, Wytheville, Va.; Cole- 
Gunn Hosiery, Yanceyville, N. C., and many 
others, 

Close the shop, let the scabs vote 


Rather than deal with the union, some 
employers baye closed their plants. Some- 
times, such closings have simply meant a re- 
opening elsewhere under a diferent name. 
In any case, the closing of a shop to frus- 
trate organization is obviously in violation 
of the intent of the law. 

At Mock, Judson and Voehringer of 
Greensboro, N. C., the union had a contract 
that included maintenance of membership 
before the passage of the North Carolina 
right-to-work law. After a strike, the union 
lost its bargaining rights. Still later, in 1984. 
it was reinstated by the workers in an 
NLRB election. ’ 

The company then refused to grant a 
dues deduction procedure. Although it was 
unable to collect dues regularly, the union 
was able to hang on. 

Still later, the company was taken over 
by new interests which renamed the enter- 
prise Greensboro Hosiery. The new firm im- 
mediately challenged the union's right to 
represent the workers. Despite past prob- 
lems, the union won the election. Greens- 
boro Mills then refused to bargain in good 
faith. Finally, after months of fruitless 
talks, the mill closed down. : 

At Sanson Hosiery Mills, Corinth, Miss., 
the company greeted efforts to unionize by 
firing active unionists. Despite this, the 
union was able to win an NLRB represen- 
tation election. The company retallated by 
closing the mill, ostensibly for economic 
reasons, 

Soon after passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the union became the victim of still 
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another union-busting device which has 
since been cropping up with increasing fre- 
quency in other industry. This involves 
forcing a strike upon the union, hiring 
strikebreakers, petitioning for an election, 
and then having the scabs vote the union 
out while the original employees on strike 
are denied the ballot under explicit terms 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 2 

This unlon-busting technique was first 
used in hosiery by the Dovedown Co. of 
Griffin, Ga, and later by other firms. At 
Dovedown, the union held bargaining rights 
until it was forced into a wage strike in 
1948. 

Immediately after the strike began, the 
company recruited strikebreakers whom it 
employed as learners at miserably low wages. 

After a year-long strike, the company filed 
for a decertification election. This maneuver 
forced the union out of the situation. As 
experience has proven in other industry, as 
well as in hosiery, it is useless for a union 
to contest an election In which the scabs 
are permitted to vote while economic strikers 
are denied the ballot. 


Runaway shop 


The Phoenix Hosiery Co., of Milwaukee, 
once provided jobs for 3,500 workers of that 
city. Today, this company has all but shut 
down northern operations in favor of the 
cheap labor markets of the South. Phoenix 
was once an organized shop with good wages 
and working conditions. 

Phoenix began to abandon its Milwaukee 
operation some years ago when it purchased 
the Philcord Corp., of Monroe, N. C., a nòn- 
union plant. Later, the firm also purchased 
Carroll Hosiery, at Hillsville, Va., and Gray- 
son Milis, at Independence, Va., both of 
which were open shops. 

Not long after Phoenix took over the Phil- 
cord plant, the workers struck spontaneously 
in protest against poor working conditions. 
The workers then called the union tn but 
the company refused to meet. Unable to 
continue the strike because of pressing eco- 
nomic needs, the workers returned to their 
jobs in the mill. 

Despite the lost strike, organization per- 
sisted at the Philcord mill. Knitters at the 
plant petitioned for an NLRB representation 
election. Hearings were scheduled and were 
begun. The company responded by closing 
down its Philcord plant and moving the op- 
eration into its unorganized Carroll Milis, 
at Hillsville, Va. 

Phoenix Hosiery is but one case of the 
Tunaway shop. Employers have abandoned 
the North in droves in their search for ever 
cheaper labor. Today, in the South, the 
process is being repeated as employers run 
from community to community. The run- 
away shop device is employed by even the 
large mills of the industry which often would 
rather shut their doors than deal fairly with 
the workers of the hosiery industry. 


Workloads up, wages down 


More work for less pay has been the rule 
in the hosiery industry for the past decade. 
The weaker the union has become, the 
heavier the workload. As union influence 
has declined, so has the relative buying power 
of the workers in the unorganized hosiery 
industry. 

Skill requirements in the hosiery industry 
are as great as those in industry generally. 
If anything, the skilled groups in hosiery are 
in somewhat greater proportion than in other 
industry. This has made little difference. 
In the hosiery industry, the hourly wage of 
even the most skilled worker is far behind 
that of workers of comparable skill In other 
industry. 

The unorganized hosiery worker has failed 
to share in America’s prosperity. Inflation 
has simply meant higher prices and less buy- 
ing power. As America has enjoyed its high- 
est living standards, the hosiery worker has 
had to accept less and less as his share. 

Wages in the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 
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try reached their peak in 1951 when they 
averaged $1.56 per hour. Six years later, 
hourly wages were $1.54. While hosiery 
hourly money wages remained static, prices 
zoomed and wages generaly increased. 

From 1951 through 1954 full-fashioned 
hoisery wages declined steadily, falling to a 
low of $1.48 an hour. This trend was halted 
only by amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act which provided a statutory dollar 
wage minimum 

The average wage in manufacturing in- 
creased from $1.59 to $2.11 per hour by the 
end of 1957. In durable goods, the average 
wage increased from $1.68 to $2.20. Workers 
in nondurable goods lagged behind hosiery 
workers in 1948, earning an average wage of 
$1.48 an hour. By 1957, nondurable goods 
workers had forged 32 cents per hour ahead 
of the full-rashioned hosiery worker. 

While hosiery dollar wages have remained 
static, workloads have been increased. To 
earn the same wage, workers must now work 
even harder than before. 

Many mills now require 1 knitter to operate 
2 machines. Others require a knitter and a 
helper to operate two machines. In some 
cases, the stretchout has become so great 
that 1 knitter is required to operate 4 ma- 
chines with the aid of 2 or 3 women’s helpers. 
In almost every such instance, increased 
workloads have meant the same or only 
slightly higher earnings. 

Modern full-fashioned knitting machines 
are huge, complex devices weighing 16 tons 
and having 180,000 parts. Each machine ig 
capable of knitting from 30 to 32 stockings 
simultaneously. Prior to the weakening of 
the union and present cutthroat competition, 
the rule was one knitter to a machine. 

The absence of effective collective bargain- 
ing has cost the hosiery worker dearly. 
Fringe benefits taken for granted in other 
industry are virtually unknown in hosiery, 
although they once existed In many mills. 

Because of the wage competition of the 
nonunion mills, the union has had to give up 
benefits eyen in the remaining unionized 
mills. In many instances as many as five 
paid holidays have been eliminated, and in 
some cases the union has had to give up a 
week of paid vacation, 

Such health, hospitalization, insurance, 
and welfare benefits as exist today in the 
hosiery industry are, as a rule, paid for at 
least in part by the underpaid workers of the 
industry. There are virtually no pension 
plans for production and maintenance work- 
ers. In wages, in working conditions, and in 
welfare benefits, hosiery stands at the bot- 
tom of the list, although its products are 
vital to the American people, 

This has not always been true. At its 
peak strength, the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers was able to obtain a pension 
plan providing a measure of old-age secu- 
rity. Despite adversity, the union was able 
to continue this plan In operation until 1954, 
when nonunion competition finally forced 
it to agree to the plan's dissolution, 

“The blight that is attacking the industry 
and the union affected the social-security 
program of the federation adversely during, 
the year. The pressures of nonunion compe- 
tition forced the termination of employer 
payments to the pension fund, reducing se- 
verely the number of members who will 
qualify for pensions. } 

“On August 7, 1954, employer contribu- 
tions to the pension fund stopped, after 
agreement had been reached in negotiations. 
The nonunion majority of this industry had 
won another victory and succeeded in drag- 
ging hosiery workers down another notch.” 

These few words from the officers’ report 
to the 43d convention of the union, held in 
May of 1955, describe tersely the destruction 
of the hopes and aspirations of hosiery work- 
ers who have served their industry well. 
Without doubt, the immediate cause was a 
depression in the industry. Nevertheless, the 
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hosiery workers have been compelled to beat 
the brunt of this continuing depression. 
Some conclusions 

Competition based upon eroding wages 
and working conditions benefits nobody: 
Workers, obviously, are the immediate and 
the hardest hit victims of such competition. 
The number of Mquidatlons in the hosiery 
industry attest to its futility for employers. 
In the longer run, not even the consumer 
benefits, because an expanding economy can- 
not be sustained without a wage structure 
healthy in all its parts. 

There is no doubt that the hosiery indus- 
try overexpanded after World War II. Never- 
theless, this could have been corrected with- 
out destroying wage standards and working 
conditions throughout the industry. 

Most problems that have plagued the in- 
dustry in the postwar period existed before 
the war. Yet, in the immediate prewar ers, 
the union grew and helped to establish sta- 
bility within the industry. 

The major difference has been the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This law has made it possible 
for the unscrupulous employer to fight the 
union with all the tricks that were used be- 
fore the Wagner Act—and to do so armed 
with the immunity of the law. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has encouraged the 
hosiery industry to run away to the cheaP 
labor areas, especially the right-to-work 
States. Today, employers in thése States aré 
able to resist union organization so success 
fully that it is hard to believe that collective 
bargaining ls part of national policy. 

True, the runaway movement was begun by 
the most unscrupulous employers who sought 
to solve their problem of overproduction bY 
producing even more with cheaper and 
cheaper labor. But under the lash of eco- 
nomic necessity, other employers have joined 
in the race until the industry itself exists 
upon the basis of unrestrained exploitation 
of its workers. 

Had it not been for Taft-Hartley, the 
union could have retarded this or 
halted it altogether. Prior to Taft-Hartley: - 
the American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers was making progress in organizing, even 
in the South. The difference was prompt 
elections, reasonable restraint on alleged em- 
ployer free speech, the ability to file an un- 
fair labor practice or refusal-to- barguin 
charge with the understanding that a union 
complaint would be reviewed upon its merits 
and the requirement that the employe 
would have to bargain in good faith. 

Today, the employer, as already described. 
has developed a defense in depth against the 
union, Today, the law grants a virtual im- 
munity against successful organization, at 
least in the hosiery industry. 

Yet, this sick industry needs more than 
anything else the stability provided by the 
effective organization of its workers, The 
hosiery industry itself stands to by the 
passage of a labor-management relations la“ 
that would restore collective bargaining. 
Until good faith bargaining once more be- 
comes a determining factor, the industry will 
continue to suffer ever more intensely from 
its present problems. Worse, still, the victims 
will be the underpaid workers who will de- 
sert the industry at every opportunity. 


Babson on the Communist Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 
IN THE HOUSE Gy Pee 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, 
June 23 issue of Babson's W. 


the 


1958 
Forecast is entitled “Communism in the 


United States,” which was called to my 


attention by one of my alert and in- 
formed constituents, Mr. C, H. C. Van 
Pelt. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, I feel 
that it is an excellent analysis and sum- 
Mary in digest form that I have seen on 
the subject. It is my feeling that all 
Members of the House should have the 
benefit of this report. . 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
he Recorp, I include the report as 
follows: 


COMMUNISM IN THE Unirrp STATES—DESPITE 
CUT IN PARTY NUMBERS, ITS INFLUENCE AND 
DISCIPLINE REMAIN STRONG 


Because the attitude and actions of all 
Americans toward communism can gravely 
affect the total welfare of all of us and our 
Children in the next 2 or 3 decades, we feel 
that it is vitally important to devote the 
following space to a searching appraisal of 
Communism in the United States. 

WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


A lot of people think that communism is 
S0rt of an exaggerated socialism, a complete 
Welfare state with government owning and 
tunning everything. 

They get this idea from the pure defini- 
bern of communism found in most diction- 

es 


Actually, nothing could be farther from 
the truth, True communism—actual rule of 
e proletariat—has been tried in various 
Parts of the globe, and, in each case, fell flat 
on its face, z 
Russian communism has always been a 
tatorship of the powerful few—not of the 
Ny. Those few actually own and control 
*verything, and their enslaved subjects do 
Not share in the common ownership or con- 
l Of anything. 

The rulers of Russia (and of almost half 
the world) employ the idea of pure socialism 

ly as window dressing for their grab for 
domination of the world. 

In every country that the Russians haye 
Conquered by military might or subversion, 

Kremlin holds complete control through 
its obedient servants, and the masses of peo- 
Ple have absolutely nothing to say about 

eir own actions or welfare. 

Yet, strangley enough, world communism 
has been able to trade on the idea that it is 
Protector of the common people. 

ere is no real kinship between socialism 
und communism, Socialism is actually a 
democratic form of government which holds 

t all wealth and property should be com- 
— owned and controlled by all the 

ple. 


Communism, ag it is practiced by Russia, 
in't socialism at all. It is actually a very 
dancentrated and abhorrent form of capital- 

M—with monopolistic ownership concen- 
trated in the hands of the ruling few. 
uctusstan communism is also an imperial- 

tic dictatorship. The goal of its leadership 

Not primarily personal wealth, but personal 
Power over all the world. 

se leaders are atheistic, ruthless, devoid 

Morals. By their own admission, they will 

€, cheat, betray, plunder, and kill, in order 

&ttain their objective. 

BACKGROUND 


R Forty-five years ago, Britain, France, and 
could not trust Germany. 
rand Germany could not trust Britain, 
ance, and Russia, 
The latter three powers surrounded Ger- 
many and were bound by treaty against her. 
Driven solely by fear, these four nations 
ed into war and impartially crippled 
other, 
con early 20 years ago, the same type of fear 
Rtinued its gnawing persistence. 
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Once again, Germany, Britain, France, and 
Russia impartially hurled themselves into 
catastrophe. 

By so doing, they exposed themselves to 
the inroads of the common enemies; atheism 
and communism. 

By the end of the First World War, com- 
munism had overrun one of them—Russia. 

By the end of the Second World War, com- 
munism was well on the way to its eventual 
achievement of overrunning half the globe. 

Tt could claim credit for splitting Ger- 
many into two parts and for suppressing 
freedom in the whole of Eastern Europe. 

Thus did fear, born of materialistic greed, 
play havoc with the Judaeo-Christian in- 
heritance of Europe. 

Wars and armaments, which are the fruits 
of fear, had opened wide the gate for the 
inrush of atheism. 

The 20th century wars in which we Have 
participated haye triggered a whole series of 
political, social, and financial developments 
which have resulted in big government and 
more government controls, 

In the midst of such sweeping social and 
political changes, it has been relatively easy 
for Communists to infiltrate into key: places 
in government and industry. 

Time-was when we laughed to scorn those 
who predicted that the following prophecy, 
commonly credited to the private writings of 
Lenin, would be fulfilled: 

“First we will take Eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia, then we will encircle the 
United States, which will be the last bastion 
of capitalism. We will not have to attack. 
It will fall like an overripe fruit into our 
hands.” ts 


Eastern Europe is now wholly Communist, 


with the exception of Turkey and Greece. 

More than half of Asia is also in Com- 
mufist hands, with the remaining half teet- 
ering on the brink. 

We may continue to laugh at Lenin's cold 
confidence only if we are prepared to halt 
the spread of communism here. 

For if the United States should ever be 
taken over by the Reds, the coup-de-grace 
will more likely come from Conimunist in- 
filtration of our Government and our insti- 
tutions than from armed attack emanating 
from Russia. 

HOW STRONG ARE UNITED STATES REDS? 


Since the death of Stalin, the Communist 
Party in the United States has lost consid- 
erable numerical membership. 

Many party men and women have been 
expelled or have resigned. 

A number of the latter “chickened out” 
when the going got rough in the early 1950's 
because of Government crackdowns against 
the party. 

Those stili remaining in the party are 
hard-core Communists completely dedicated 
to the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

A large percentage are forelgn-born—sent 
here directly by the Kremlin to aid the local 
party apparatus in achieving desired objec- 
tives. 

This hard-core elite is of greater value 
to the local party organization and to the 
Soviet than would™be an unwieldy mass of 
less disciplined members. 

As we have pointed out In earlier letters, 
it is foolhardy to try to appraise the Com- 
munist threat in terms of party numbers 
alone, 

When the formal Communist Party organi- 
zation seemed practically to disintegrate be- 
fore our eyes, it was being replaced by a 
widespread, underground apparatus. 

This highly secret operation formulates 
national and local Communist strategy on 
a wider scale and more businesslike basis 
than was possible in the days of larger and 
sometimes less reliable party membership. 
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RED PROPAGANDA 


The demise of the Daily Worker was wide- 
ly heralded as an indication that the Krem- 
lin was no longer willing to pump large sums 
of money into propaganda activity in the 
United States. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The Daily Worker died because, for the 
present at least, it had served its usefulness 
to the Reds. 

If the Kremlin bosses find it expedient 
to revive this paper at some future time, you 
may be sure money will be no object. 

Evidence uncovered by the House com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities indicates 
that Soviet propaganda now regularly reach- 
es an American audience 1,000 times 
than the circulation of the Daily Worker. 


INFILTRATION PLAN 


Unhampered by the problems incident to 
running a party organization on the old 
sizable scale, United States Reds are now 
in a better position to direct all their ener- 
gles toward penetration. 

They have succeeded in infiltrating the 
communications systems of key Government 
agencies. 

They have penetrated into the councils of 
Congress itself. 
~ Continually, they direct a deluge of Com- 
munist propaganda through various pipe 
Iines to minority and national groups living 
in the United States. 

Red strength has been immeasurably in- 
creased in recent years by the ease with 
which Communists have penetrated organ- 
izations not readily identified in the public 
mind as being pro-Red. 

From these vantage points, they conduct 
their campaigns of infiltration, propaganda, 
and espionage * * * campaigns designed to 
weaken our resistance to Communist ideas 
and to wean us from our loyalty to our free- 
enterprise system. 

This gigantic brainwashing program will 
be intensified in the period directly ahead. 

TERMITES AT WORK 


Brought out in testimony before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities is the 
fact that there is no such thing as an open 
Communist Party—simply an underground 
Communist conspiracy. 

To be successful, the Communist organ- 
ization must make the non-Communist its 
ally. - 

That’s what we must understand: The 
danger to our way of life comes from a never- 
ceasing boring from within—like termites at 
work, destroying the underpinning of a 
strong house. 

Let's take a look at just a few of thou- 
sands of actual cases of Communist termites 
boring into the underpinnings of the most 
powerful bulwark of the free world. 

BORING FROM WITHIN 

A female undercover operative for the FBI 
revealed that for more than 2 years she was 
active in the Communist Party. 

A main mission of the small group with 
which she worked was penetration of non- 
Communist and anti-Communist organiza- 
tions. 


She actually named names of Communist 


Party members actively participating in tke 
Parent-Teacher Association and in the 


League of Women Voters. Two of these 


female termites were subpenaed by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. One 
Was a secretary and the other was a former 
schoolteacher, 

Both crawled under the cover of the fifth 
amendment—refusing to answer questions 
concerning Communist Party membership or 
Communist Party activities. 

The FBI had the proof. The facts were 
clear, But the public slept on—unmindful 
of the weakening of the timbers that support 


) 
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the structure of western civilization as we Subcommittee To Investigate the Adminis- 


have known it. 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


An assistant executive director with the 
Children’s Services of Connecticut from 1940 
to 1956 was called before the committee, Her 
job was to decide into which homes the chil- 
dren should be placed and what would be the 
best plan for the child. 

When asked about her Communist Party 
activities while holding her position as as- 
sistant director, she pulied the usual stunt 
of hiding behind the fifth amendment. She 
did the same when queried as to her present 
Communist Party membership, 

Anything connected with peace should 
have appeal as a worthy endeavor. No one 
can fight peace. But peace is an excellent 
cape to cloak the dagger of Communist con- 
spiracy. e 

Testifying before the committee, the exec- 
utive secretary of the Connecticut, Peace 
Council invoked the fifth amendment. She 
also would not say how the council was or- 
ganized, or what its activities were. 

More important, when asked about certain 
individuals identified as members of the 
party and possibly active in the council's 
affairs, she again claimed immunity—to tes- 
tify might incriminate her. 

Nor was the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee any more successful in gaining infor- 
mation from an investigation of the Con- 
necticut Volunteers for Civil Rights, a high- 
sounding name that might stand for the 
safeguarding of civil rights and free speech, 
but could also have the purpose of stifling 

them forever. 


NO FIELD EXEMPT 


Termites of the Communist conspiracy 
have overlooked little in their subterranean 
attack. 1 

‘The party has a professional section—set 
apart and kept secret from the rank-and- 
file members of the party. 

The professionals are finely organized, with 
the lawyers and doctors haying their respec- 
tive units. Teachers, artists, musicians, and 
writers are lumped together. 

Their place in the conspiracy? 

To join and work in other mass organiza- 
tions and to get positions of importance in 
such organizations so that they can influence 
the best people and thereby spread Commu- 
nist doctrine where it might be doubly effec- 
tive. 

This boring from within goes on day and 
night, ceaselessly. . 

WASHINGTON REACTION 


Although stories about Communist Party 
activities and Communist infiltration in the 
United States are more infrequent than in 
McCarthy's heyday, some Government agen- 
cies still keep a sharp eye on the local Reds. 

Chief among these is the FBI, which con- 
tinues to probe Communist infiltration in 
Government, in defense factories, etc. 

In addition to seeking evidence of illegal 
actions by local party functionaries, the FBI 
also ferrets out spies and saboteurs operat- 
ing directly from Russia. 

Congress has a number of committees 
which investigate communism and commu- 
nistic activities from time to time. 3 

The best known of these—and the one 
which most persistently dogs the Reds—is 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

Established 12 years ago by act of the 79th 

, this committee has done more to 
focus public attention on the nefarious acts 
of the Reds than any other Government 
agency save the FBI. 

Most of the laws designed to curb sub- 
versive and un-American propaganda which 
are now on the statute books originated in 
this committee, 

In the Senate, probably the most effective 
anti-Communist work is being done by the 


tration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws. 

Official Washington reaction to commu- 
nism in the United States is mixed. 

Administration leaders who recognize the 
dangers inyolved seemingly have no desire 
to call public attention to them. 

These officials are not soft“ in their atti- 
tude toward communism as a whole. 

They simply do not fee! that the problems 
posed by the activities of local Reds are as 
serious in their probable effect on our Na- 
tion as are those posed by world Communist 
activities in the military sphere. 

FEVER OF FEAR 


Washington’s current attitude toward 
communism in the United States stems 
partly from preoccupation with other things. 

When the present session of Congress con- 
vened in January, broadened defense—cal- 
culated to match and, if possible, surpass 
Russia's spectacular gains in the space- 
satellite feld—was problem No. 1. 

Later, as recession affected widening cir- 
cles of industry, that too became an urgent 
government problem. 

Curiously enough, officially we are not 
nearly so concerned about Communist in- 
filtration here at home as we are about Com- 
munist gains elsewhere in the world. 

The fever of fear with respect to external 
forces is the disease of politics in the United 
States and in practically every nation of the 
world. 

This fear is truly the curse of international 
relations. 

THE JOB AHEAD 


Fortunately, America is a land in which 
the yoice of the people can be heard. 

If that yoice is loud enough, its demands 
will be fulfilled. 

Our legislators, our administration, need 
guidance from the people. If the public is 
apathetic toward Communist infiltration and 
subversion, our leaders will be apathetic, too. 

Communists—loyal to the Kremlin and 
bent on the overthrow of our Government— 
are hard at work by the thousands within 
our borders. x 

They must be stopped in their tracks if 
the future of our Nation is to be secure. 

It's not enough to be half-safe“ where 
communism is concerned. 

We are dealing with a poisonous, treacher- 
ous, Insidious foe, one which is dedicated to 
the destruction of ail the freedom our fore- 
fathers won for us. 

Let's speak out, let's demand that our 
leaders recognize communism for what it is, 
and act accordingly, 


Business Hums Again in Darrington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
lumber industry is extremely important 
to the people of my district and to the 
Nation. It is an industry that has come 
a long way since the days when oxen 
pulled logs through the forests of north- 
west Washington State or since loco- 
motives tooted their warnings as they 
rounded the curves on steep grades of 
logging railroads. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp, an 
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article about some of these changes in 

the industry around Darrington, a com- 

munity of some 1,000 persons situated 
in the heart of my district's timber coun- 
try. The article appeared in the May- 

June, 1958, issue of the Northwest, and 

is a story about a group of businessmen 

who by using new methods, modern 
equipment, and new markets have con- 
tributed materially to the welfare and 
economy of the Darrington community. ` 

The article follows: 

MADE Business Hum AGAIN IN THE DARRING- ~ 
ton CounTRY—CHANGED METHODS or Los- 
GING, Moprrn MILL EQUIPMENT, SALE OF 
CHIPS TO PAPER MANUFACTURERS, AND MORE 
ECONOMY IN HANDLING PRODUCTS FIGURE IN 
SUCCESS OF BARKER-JONES GROUP OF MAN- 
AGERS 
Gosh, all hemlock. A legendary woodsman 

is supposed to have coined that exclamation 

when he came upon a large virgin stand of 
western timber. 

The growth contained a heavy mixture of 
hemiock trees, which not only weren't 
wanted by early-day lumbermen, but gener- 
ally weren't used by them, either. 

Such an expletive no longer can be re- 
peated properly—not in the timber industry. 
ahyway. For hemlock isn’t despised today- 
It is harvested and utilized. 

Perhaps no more striking example of this 
and other changes in the wood business can 
be cited than what is happening tributary 
to the Darrington branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, east of Arlington and north- 
east of Everett, in western Washington. 

This area isn’t new to logging and Ium- 
bering. What's new is that the methods and 
means have been altered. 

For a long time logging railroads were 
the medium used for moving timber from 
the woods. Small mills operated -near the 
source of supply, but a large volume of the 
logs from the area was hauled out over the 
Northern Pacific to mills at Everett and at 
other locations on Puget Sound. No hem-~ 
lock was cut, Usually it wasn't even 
cruised. Split and broken logs were left- 
Eventually all the timber that could be 
reached economically with logging 
was used. Then, a local recession set in, but 
a readjustment ensued. The area had great 
capacity to grow wood. Much old timber 
remained too, arid still does remain in places 
inaccessible to logging railroads (in box can- 
yons, for example, beyond rocky, rough ter- 
rain or up precipitous mountainsides) 
which can be reached by motor transport. 
So, logging methods were altered to reach 
hard-to-get reserves of timber. 

Business began to hum again in the Dar- 
rington country. 

Instead of picking and choosing, loggers 
and mill operators adopted a policy of utilis- 
ing more of the raw material, including hem- 
lock, available in the forests, 

Figuring prominently in this comeback of 
an area is a small but diverse group 
managers who own and operate several com- 
panies which serve varied purposes in the 
timber and lumber field. The corporate 
structure with which this group is related 
is complicated. There are four principal 
owners In the business. 

In all, nine companies are in the group. 
including the Summit Timber Co., the 
Three Rivers Plywood & Timber Co., the 
Fortson Min Co., the Jones & Anderson Log” 
ging Co., the Summit Mill Co., the Lake 
Shannon Timber Co., the Marblemount Tim- 
ber Co., the Conifer Timber Co, and the 
Summit Sales Co. 

In reply to questions, Burke G. Barker 
pointed out that he is president of some 
of the companies and secretary of others. 

“My brother, Stuart D. Barker, an attorney 
in Seattle, who handles our legal work, 15 ® 
stockholder,* Burke Barker continued - 
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“Bob Jones, president of the Three Rivers 
Plywood & Timber Co,, at Darrington, is a 
Stockholder, as is Ivan Jones, who runs the 
Woods for Jones & Anderson, which is our 
logging company. 

“There are minority stockholders both in- 
side and outside of the companies. To illus- 
trate, one of them is young Roger Boyd, a 
local boy who grew up in the lumber indus- 
try, who now manages the shingle division 
of the Three Rivers Plywood & Timber Co. 
There are other cases, too, of employee 
Ownership. Stockholdings among the prin- 
cipal owners are not necessarily equal. They 
Vary from one company to another.” 

At the discretion of this unique group of 
Modern-day managers, few logs as such now 
Move out of the Darrington country. Nearly 
all of them are processed one way or another 
at Darrington and Fortson and travel by rail 
from those points principally as plywood, 
sheathing, dimension lumber, cedar shakes, 
shingles and chips. 

ar trees are an exception. Found in- 
termixed with other species, the large No. 1 
lumber logs are moved to Everett, where they 
are used by the Summit Mill Co., a 44-year- 
old firm which was acquired 2 years ago by 
the Summit Timber Co. Two products are 
Made: Summit brand end-capped, beveled, 
kiln-dried cedar siding, and cedar chips. It 
is one of the few mills anywhere processing 
Cedar exclusively, 

Other cedar is moved from the forests to 
Darrington, where the shingle division of 
the Three Rivers Plywood & Timber Co. 
Makes cedar shingles and resawn shakes. 
Actually the shakes are hand split on one 
Side and sawed diagonally on the other. 
They are popular with home builders not 
only for roof jobs but also for sidewalls on 
new homes to attain an unusual, rustic kind 
Of effect. The shingle mill, bullt 10 years 
80. normally uses 1,500,000 board feet of 
timber monthly, It has § machines which 

uce 27 squares per machine during a 2- 
shift day. Resawn shakes are made on 2 
Machines, which yield 15 squares of shakes 
Der shift. They are operated on 3 shifts each 
Working day. 

Newer is the plywood plant at Darring- 

put in only 5 years ago by the company. 
uming 1,500,000 board feet of big logs, 

3 milion square feet of plywood, calculated 
On a three-eights-inch basis, are turned out 
every month. 

At m much of the local and in- 
dustrial life revolves around the milis. They 
employ 325 workers in this town of 1,078 
Population. A swimming pool built and su- 
pervised by the mill company for employees 

used also by many other local people. 
fommunity projects haye been given`aid, 


de emlock and fir logs not large enough to 
i peeled to make plywood are sawed into 
umber by the Fortson Mill Co. The mill at 
x m, rebuilt almost completely during 
he past 12 years, now is equipped with some 
ar the industry's newer devices. In the last 

Months improvements costing over $1 
t have been put in. Double-end- 
auumed, end- branded lumber is being pro- 
ueed. A machine to do the branding has 
installed. An all-electric planing mill 
Worth $125,000 also has been added and the 
Plant has a Nicholson barker, and a new 
piper made by the Sumner Iron Works, at 

Verett. Wash. 

The Fortson Mill Co. is one of two large 
Soncerns in Washington that unitize and 
Package finished lumber to lower costs of 
loading and Less shifting en 
Toute is said to be another advantage. 
Rity-toot, wide-door cars are used. The 

VY packages are lifted mechanically. 

Another innovation at the Fortson mill is 

a transition from log-pond procedure to 
for storing logs. Mill operators once 
thought a land mill (one without a pond) 

as at a great disadvantage in keeping a 
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supply of raw material and in getting its 
logs into the mill. However, today, the 
Le Tourneau log stacker, a $60,000 machine 
which has an electric motor to power each 
wheel, cam manage terrific weights. It lifts 
a load of logs containing 6,000 to 7,000 feet 
just like hefting toothpicks and places it on 
a hot deck, from which it is used right away, 
or on a cold deck, where it is stored. The 
Fortson log pond has been filled in. 

The plants not only use timber owned by 
the group. Logs purchased on State and 
Federal land are cut, too. 5 

With problems of supply and operating 
costs What they are today.“ Burke Barker 
said, we can't operate our mills unless we 
stay in the chip business. For more than a 
year we have been selling chips in Everett 
from our plants at Darrington and Fortson 
as well as from the cedar mill in Everett. 

“Chips have become a major factor in 
stabilizing the entire industry. It no longer 
is a question of leftovers alone. Much low- 
grade lumber under present conditions 
can't stand the high cost of handling. 
While hemlock, well dried, makes good con- 
struction lumber, this species also is one of 
the best for pulp and paper. So, if low- 
grade hemlock won't bring over 845 per 
thousand board feet, we may as well make 
chips out of it. 

“Then, too, in many trees, various defects 
keep us from using all the log for lumber. 
The damaged part goes into chips. Broken 
and split pieces and some that are too nar- 
row or too short for lumber are chipped. 
Slabs are included, too, particularly the first 
Slab from the saw.” z 

Clean chips, cut evenly in five-eighth- 
inch lengths, are manufactured. Every 
„month. on a one-shift basis, the mills at 
Darrington and Fortson furnish 150 car- 
loads of chips. They are hauled to Everett 
by the Northern Pacific In opentop con- 
verted box cars, 110 of which ate in assigned 
service on the railway's Darrington branch, 
where they are shuttled. 

The Scott Paper Co. buys all the hemlock 
and white fir chips, which are used in the 
Scott mill at Everett, where absorbent pa- 
pers are manufactured. Cedar chips and 
those from Douglas fir are bought by the 
Simpson Paper Co. for its mill in the same 
city, where fine papers are made. 

Chips are sold in quantities called units. 
A car holds 21 units. 

The amount of hand labor involved in 
making and delivering chips has been 
drastically reduced, At the Scott Paper mill, 
for instance, a vacuum unloader transfers 
n load from railroad car to plant in an hour. 
At Darrington, Fortson and at the Summit 
mill a blower loads the chips. At Fortson 
when a car is being loaded it is moved 
slowly back and forth so that the chips 
bulld up evenly from one end of the car 
to the other. An electric eye automatically 
reverses the power unit which keeps the car 
in motion until it becomes brimful over its 
entire length. f 

The Summit Sales Co., at Everett, operated 
under W, W. Wood, who is sales manager, 
obtains national distribution of the manu- 
factured product made by the Barker-Jones 
mills. 


The Boy Who Grew Up To Be President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include herewith an article from 

Parade magazine of the Washington 

Post of May 25, 1958, titled “The Boy 

Who Grew Up To Be President.” Every- 

one is familiar with the terms “Wall 

Street” and the “New York Stock Ex- 

change,” although comprehension of the 

exact significance of the terms would 
vary greatly among persons in widely 
different walks of life. However, I feel 
sure that all who read this article will 
be intrigued by the imagination and in- 
genuity G. Keith Funston has displayed 
in his position as president of the New 

York Stock Exchange. Mr. Funston is 

a resident of my State of Connecticut. 

I have been acquainted with him for 

some time and because of his charm, 

graciousness, and genuine interest in 
other people, I am proud to call him my 
friend. The article follows: 

Tue Boy Wo Grew Ur To BE Presment— 
Heap oF THE New YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
He Wants To BRING WALL STREET CLOSER 
TO MAIN STREET s 

(By Marylin Bender) - 

Once upon a time there was a boy who 
lived with his mother, father, and three 
sisters in a midwestern city. He was a con- 
sclentious student who minded his p's, his 
q's, and his parents, and never put off today's 
duty until tomorrow. A Boy Scout and a 
churchgoer, polite to his elders, popular with 
the young, he saved his money, worked his 
way through college; was tall, handsome, 
modest, and kind. 

And he grew up to be president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

In years to come American male children 
may well be advised to follow this fable in- 
stead of the traditional success dream which 
culminates in the White House. After all, 
the Jobs pay the same: $100,000 a year plus 
fringe benefits. But the president of the 
stock exchange is not obliged to deal with 
Soviet premiers or hydrogen warfare. His 
life expectancy is higher and the world isn’t 
tuned in to the state of his digestion. Gen- 
erally his job is what he chooses to make it. 

G. (for George) Keith Funston, the hero 
of the above true story, has made the stock 
exchange presidency a crusade. In the 7 
years he has held the job, he has spent the 
equivalent of 2 full years traveling to spread 
the word, “Own your share of American busi- 
ness by buying stocks.” A New York finan- 
cial writer's lampoon once amended this to, 
“Give every American the right to own a 
share in the next depression.” 

Now a recession has arrived, but Funston 
isn't retrenching. His campaign to draw 
small investors into the securities market 
(and to make the market safe for the small 
inyestor) proceeds full steam ahead. 

America will be a real people’s democracy 
when 16 million of us have stocks in publicly 
owned companies, Funston asserted in a 
boom-year speech. During his administra- 
tion, share ownership has increased by one- 
third to a record 8.6 million. Recession hasn't 
discouraged him from trying to nearly double 
that figure, For people’s capitalism (another 
Funston image) meshes neatly with one 
feature of the 1958 economic dip—the fact 
that personal savings now are at an all-time 
high. Some banks have more sayings de- 
posits than they can handle. Some, after 
whipping up thrift fever with advertising 
gimmicks and jolly managers, are thinking 
of slowing down. 

“Our task is to compete successfully for 
the savers’ dollar,” says Funston, who at 47 
radiates the untarnished zeal of a college 
valedictorian (which he once was). Over 
the long pull, industry needs capital in order 
to expand, Funston reasons. Meanwhile, in- 
flation whittles away at risk-free sayings. 
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If millions of Americans in the lower- and 
middle-income range invest their surplus 
savings in industry (by buying voting shares 
of corporate securities), the United States 
economy will grow while the investors bene- 
fit through dividends, profits, and apprecia- 
tion. 

Funston's theories are chapter and verse 
out of an elementary economics course. But 
how many Americans could pass a-midterm 
quiz? With a $1,100,000 a year advertising 
budget, and a shower of pamphlets, movies, 
and talks beamed at the financially un- 
sophisticated, ston strives to close this 
gap in popular éducation, and strengthen 
the tles between Main Street and Wall Street, 

The two long have regarded each other 
with suspicion. Wall Street, which begins 
at a river (the East) and ends in a cemetery 
(Trinity Churchyard), has had an allure 
akin to that of a chichi gambling casino 
where the little fellow always gets taken, 
But nowadays the little fellows seem more 
confident. The last big decline in market 
prices saw few of them exiting in panic. 
Funston and his aides consider this proof 
that Main Street and Wall are indeed growing 
closer, 

MIP—SUCCESS OR FLOP? 


There also is Funston's baby, the monthly 
investment plan, through which stocks can 
be acquired by investing as little as 840 
every 3 months. MIP is doing better in the 
recession, some brokers say. Just 4 years old, 
it has 65,700 subscribers and has brought 
$80 million intp the market. Funston calls 
it a success. 

Yet many brokers deem these statistics 
small potatoes and feel that MIP has not 
gotten off the ground. Some will not even 
handle it. “Funston is an idealist,” states 
one exchange member who admits to a pret- 
erence for rich customers. “The Stock Ex- 
change a public institution?" adds a cus- 
tomer's man for a conservative firm. It's 
still a clique—one big, exclusive club run 
by the roughest, toughest, dollar-chasing 
mionkeys In the country.” 

But the small investor who plays it cau- 
tious in the market, investing—not trad- 
ing—in blue chips, appreciates his newly 
won acceptance. A stock-ownership census, 
taken after Punston's advent, showed that 
two-thirds of United States share-owners 
earned under $7,500 a year. In this bracket, 
substantial lumps of cash are hard to roll up 
at one time. Funston, the son of a Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., dentist-turned-banker, recog- 
nized this basic truth that Wall Street ig- 
nored. Result: his dramatic tool, MIP. 


HE PAID HIS OWN WAY 


To the role of interpreter between Main 
and Wall, Funston brought a priceless as- 
set—the experience of being broke. His 
father’s bank failed in 1924. Keith put him- 
self through Trinity College in Hartford, 
Conn. (A. B. 1932 and Phi Beta Kappa), 
and the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. He financed his way with scholarships, 
profits from an oil stock (bought in 1927, 
sold in 1928) and a series of chores that in- 
cluded grocer's helper, dogwasher, newspaper 
subscription vendor. None of these kept him 
from Sunday school teaching and fraternity 
dances. 

He was suggested for successor to retiring 
Stock Exchange President Emil Schram by 
another poor boy made good, Sidney Wein- 
berg. Pint-sized alumnus of a Brooklyn 
public school, Weinberg is an investment 
banker, board director and kingly figure in 
finance. Funston's election was announced 
May 24, 1951. s 

It received mixed noticés. A breath of 
fresh air, cried those concerned with cleans- 
ing the public memory of 1929 and Richard 
Whitney, the Exchange president who was 
jailed in 1938 for misappropriating securities. 
But others were dubious, Several friends 
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bluntly informed Funston that he knew 
nothing about the stock business—he was 
then president of Trinity College—and was 
too old to learn. Funston grins when he 
recalls the bearish prophecy of Barron's, the 
financial trade bible. “Mr. Funston has his 
job cut out for him,” Barron’s editorialized. 

Certainly he was a radical departure from 
precedent, an evangelist compared to politi- 
cal types like New Dealer Schram and Wil- 
lam McChesney Martin, Jr. (now chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board). Modest, sin- 
cerely friendly, forthright—cynics and ad- 
mirers apply identical adjectives to Funston. 
And so-o-o good-looking. A gracefully 
stooped 6 feet 3 inches, Funston possesses 
wavy, graying hair, china-~blue eyes, a pearly- 
toothed smile and the kind of cleft chin and 
dimples that made a generation of Robert 
Taylor fans shiver in their saddle shoes. 
Tune offer to preside over Wall Street came 
to him out of the blue, Funston says. What, 
then, is the formula for his rise to the top? 

As a youngster, he was loyal, dependable, 
truthful, a brilliant student and a natural 
leader, according to testimony from Sioux 
Falls, Says a Harvard classmate who knew 
him when he was hesitating between busi- 
ness and academic life: “He was a guy who 
had success on his mind.” 


ONCE A SALESMAN 


On his first jobs, with American Radiator 
Co. and Sylvania, Funston established him- 
self as a sales executive with ideas, loyalty 
and a wonderful personality. Weinberg 
spotted him in 1941, recruited him to Wash- 
ington as a dollar-a-year War Production 
Board aid. Later Funston served in the 
Navy, In 1944, Trinity College trustees 
tapped him for president. He was 33 and, he 
admits, knew nothing about the job. 

Funston made his mark by raising $5 mil- 
lion for the college in 6 years. His evangeli- 
cal secret was simply to ask wealthy business- 
men—sincerely and  enthusiastically—for 
donations, In this period, Weinberg pro- 
posed him for board director of B. F. Good- 
rich and General Foods, positions he resigned 
when he went to the stock exchange. 

When he was 4 college president, Funston 
and his family lived modestly. They still 
do—now in a Tudor house with acres and 
lake in Greenwich, Conn., a suburb noted for 
its multimillionaires, millionaires, and others 
hoping to be mistaken for same, Typically; 
on Sunday nights the Funstons—including 
wife Betty; Peggy, 15; Gall, 12; Keith, Jr., 8— 
observe the ritual of popping corn, 

On his protege's seventh presidental anni- 
versary, Weinberg declares: “Public trust in 
the New York Stock Exchange as an honest 
market place is Keith Funston's monument.“ 
Yet attitudes linger. Last week, a taxi driver 
discharging a passenger at 11 Wall (the ex- 
change) was seen to wink and urge, “Pick up 
some good tips.“ 

Keith Funston still has his job cut out for 
him. 
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Duty Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily News, St. Thomas, V. I. 
of June 12, 1958; 
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Dury WELL Dons 


One of the most difficult achievements in 
public life is for an official to win the acclaim 
of a community where temperaments, as- 
pirations, and goals are as many and varied 
as toys in a toyshop. Inthese islands this 18 
a most remarkable feat especially for a Fed- 
eral official who must balance the interests 
of his office withthe wishes of the people. 
Yet, in recent times, we have found a grow- 
ing number of public officials who come near 
this height of publi¢ recognition and accept- 
ance and few manage to go on to win the 
admiration of a grateful people. 

It is heart-warming indeed to join in an- 
other of these occasions which takes place 
this afternoon when friends of another good 
public official will bear testimony to his out- 
standing performance in a most difficult 
service and bid him farewell in his move uP 
the ladder to new heights in his career. 

This official is Alex M. Elias, Jr., who, 3 years 
ago, came into the Virgin Islands virtually 
unknown, but through the understanding 
and sympathetic discharge of his duty in the 
United States Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is leaving the scene amid the 
public acclaim and toast of the inhabitants 
well-demonstrated in a testimonial recep- 
tion. He leaves with many a satisfaction. 
but his contribution can best be recog 
in the fact that his sojourn here has in- 
creased respect and confidence in the Im- 
migration Service which he heads and the 
Federal Government he serves. In our 
opinion he ranks high with the officials 
whom we like to regard as good examples 
of outstanding public servants. 

His military background seems not to havé 
separated him from a sympathetic under- 
standing of the intimate problems of 2 
people joined in human relationship but 
kept apart by geographical and national 
boundaries. In short order he studied the 
local problems and made a blend that pro- 
tected the interests of the Pederal Govern- 
ment while enhancing the welfare of the 
people. The result was a pleasing and happy 
condition to all. 

As everyone knows, his was a heavily loaded 
task when he arrived. Discontent, frustra- 
tion, and open hostility lay like a pall on the 
delicate matter of handling aliens. The wet- 
backs problem on the Mexican border was 
here in another form. Allens who came in 
search of employment and for other reasons 
and ran afoul of the laws were hounded and 
treated not unlike animals. Arrests and 
deportations were commonplace. It was eyi- 
dent that the laws were forever in conflict 
with local human needs and endeayors and 
bitterness on both sides of the fence was the 
order of the day. 

Today that strange situation has been 
resolved and in place of the strained feel- 
ings between nationals there is a reservoir 
of good will which overflows every spring at 
carnival time, 

But this could have been accomplished only 
through the kind, friendly understanding of 
the problems and arriving at a practical solu- 
tion. Mr. Elias, as head of the Service in 
the islands, handled it effectively. He was 
firm and unyielding when the occasion war- 
ranted it but with his soft-spoken voice and 
smile he still won the respect and admiration 
of unfortunates. He very carefully balanced 
his responsibility with local needs and to- 
day his deserving reward is to be found in 
the outpouring of the sentiments of a grate- 
ful community. 

We are happy to record these sentiments 
which we know are shared by all the people 
of the Virgin Islands who have had the 
pleasure of knowing and working with Mr. 
Elias who today the people of the Virgin Is- 
lands honor in toasts and other tokens as he 
prepares to undertake another assignment. 
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President Finally Gets Wise to Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS. of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Metropolitan Herald, published in 
Atlanta, Ga., in its issue of Wednesday, 
July 9, 1958, carried an editorial entitled 
“President Finally Gets Wise to Court." 

This editorial was prompted by the 
President's request to Congress last week 
to enact legislation to nullify a recent 
Supreme Court decision which would 
Testrict the authority of the Federal 
Government to deny passports to Com- 
Munists and Communist sympathizers. 

This is indeed an ironic twist, as the 
€ditor says. It does make a difference 
whose ox is gored. 

This decision, now complained of by 
the President, is only one of a long 
String of decisions in which this Court 
has undertaken to usurp legislative au- 
thority which it does not possess. The 

of Representatives by overwhelm- 
majorities within the last 2 weeks 
has passed and sent to the Senate 2 bills 
Which would correct Supreme Court de- 
Cisions in the Mallory case and Cole 
against Young case. The House is today 
up H. R. 3, which would correct 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Steve Nelson case and similar cases. 
ere still remains much corrective work 
to be done by Congress to remedy the 
Mischief perpetrated by the Supreme 
Court in this orgy of judicial legislation. 
I am glad to have a little help from the 
executive department to correct at least 
one piece of judicial legislation by the 
Supreme Court. 

I have asked unanimous consent to in- 
sert this editorial in the Recorp, and 
Pursuant to that unanimous consent, it 
is inserted herewith: 

Presmpenr FINALLY GETS WISE To COURT 

Here's an tronic twist in the news out of 
Washington. A UPI dispatch datelined 
July 7, on page 31 of Monday's Atlanta 
Journal, says, “President Eisenhower urged 
Congress Monday to nullify recent Supreme 
Court decisions and restore the Government's 
authority to deny passports on grounds of 
Communist sympathies. 

“The President sent a message to the House 
and Senate expressing hope that Congress 
Wil act promptly on his proposals.“ 

Now wasn't it less than a year ago that the 

ent ordered a battalion of paratroopers 
Into Little Rock to enforce at bayonet point 
another Supreme Court edict? 

Wasn't it less than a year ago that he con- 
the Arkansas National Guard into 
service to help enforce this same 

Supreme Court edict? 

Didn't all the liberals, the race-mixers, the 
lertwingers and the do-gooders all applaud 
- his action as upholding the supreme law of 

the land? 


Now he is demanding that Congress act 
Ptomptiy to nullify another decision of this 
selfsame Supreme Court. 

If the President is as gravely concerned 
With the usurpation of powers by the Su- 
Preme Court as he evidently is in the 
Passport cases, let him publicly support the 

nner bill, or any one of the bills intro- 
@uced by Congressmen James C. Davis, È. L. 
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(Tic) Forrester or others. These bills would 
halt the Court's entrance into the legislative 
field, restore to Congress its rightful inves- 
tigative powers, return to the executive 
branch its control over passports and other 
foreign relations activities and reestablish 
the powers reserved to the several States 
under the 9th and 10th amendments to the 
Constitution. 

We agree with the President that the Con- 
gress should nullify the Court’s decisions in 
the passport cases. However, this is only 
one of the many instances where the Court 
This is just one of many decisions that 
should be nullified by the Congress. 
has gone far afield from constitutional law. 

Congress needs to reaffirm the principle 
of separation of powers as spelled out in 
the Constitution. Congress has a duty to 
restore constitutional government. This 
should not be attempted by piecemeal legis- 
lation, but through comprehensive legisla- 
tion that will forever halt this power-mad 
Court. 

It is a hopeful sign when the President 
finally realizes that a Supreme Court. de- 
cision is not the supreme law of the land. 
The Constitution is the only supreme law 
of the land, 


Learning From the Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesãay, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL; Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star: 

LEARNING FROM THE RECESSION 


Many who ought to know about these 
things interpret economic signs with op- 
timism now. They are convinced that busi- 
ness is beginning to move toward higher 
levels. They do not expect anything spec- 
tacular, just a slow, steady buildup, 

If this is true, the present business slump 
has been relatively mild. That is impor- 
tant, because postwar slumps in the past 
have generally been disastrous. 

Economic history tells of other depressions 
that hit the Nation 10 or 12 years after 
major wars. They were long and severe, 

Economists say that the tremendous post- 
war prosperity results from a natural effort 
of the Nation to replace what has been de- 
stroyed by war and to catch up with the 

of demands from people who were 
unable to buy during the war, Such pros- 
perity fosters wild speculation and overpro- 
duction. When the reaction comes, It comes 
with a violent crash. That was the kind of 
depression that started in 1929, or 11 years 
after the end of World War I. 

Our experience of 1929 and following years 
led many to believe that big postwar depres- 
sion had started In 1957. Some still keep 
their fingers crossed. But the general feel- 
ing in the business world is that a major de- 
pression has been averted. 

If so, there are a few things we should have 
learned in the last 10 months. 

One is that the various stabilizing in- 
fluences (such as unemployment compensa- 
tion and old-age benefits) built into our 
economy have been effective in holding down 
panic psychology. 

Another is that no drastic Government ac- 
tion, such as a tax cut to give people spend- 
ing money, was necessary. All the people 
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who were screaming at the President a few 
months ago do something, have quleted 
down. The economy will probably stabilize 
itself better without much help from the 
Government. 

Another thing we ought to learn is that 
the Government should economize in time of 
prosperity and pay off some of the national 
debt. It is nonsense to say that it can't be 
done. It can and must be done. It would be 
ironical to escape the catastrophe of a ma- 
jor depression and then be ruined by more 
spirals of inflation. 


Report of the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation to the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the report by the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress’ 45th 
national convention was presented to 
that group on May 16. Much credit for 
its composition again goes to Ival V. 
Goslin, engineer-secretary to the Upper 
Colorado River Commission, and to Wil- 
liam Welsh, secretary-manager of the 
National Reclamation Association, 

I would suggest that my colleagues 
review this report and if you do, you 
will understand that more than half of 
the funds for reclamation comes from 
the sale of public lands, certain minerals, 
and the repayment on reclamation proj- 
ects. Irrigation allocations are re- 
turned to the Treasury without interest 
in accordance with a 56-year-old recla- 
mation law. 


Irrigation is a sound investment for 
the Nation. For instance, every 4 years 
the value of crops produced on recla- 
mation farms equals the total appro- 
priation for Federal reclamation which 
started 56 years ago. It has been esti- 
mated that the Federal Government has 
received more than $5 billion in Federal 
taxes from reclamation projects and 
adjacent trade territories. The land 
irrigated would be nonproductive with- 
out water and good people to work the 
land. Irrigation projects produce food 
for a growing, expanding population. 
Only about 2 percent of the products on 
irrigated farms add to our surplus agri- 
cultural products. It would not be pos- 
sible to have an abundance of cheap 
vegetables without the irrigation of good 
land. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 

. RECLAMATION 
(By Congressman A. L. MILLER, of Nebraska) 

INTRODUCTION 

At the 44th annual convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress held 
a year ago, President OVERTON BROOKS an- 
nounced the crestion of the committee on 
drrigation and reclamation. The assembly, 
without a dissenting vote, approved the 
forming of this committee, adopted its re- 
port, and made the committee a permanent 
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part of this organization. In compliance 
with this directive, Mr. William H. Webb, 
executive vice president, on April 21, 1958, 
notified members of the committee of their 
scheduled participation in the proceedings of 
this meeting, 

Purposes of the irrigation and reclamation 

committee 

Original instructions to this committee 
directed it to deal only with matters of 
general policy. This course has continued 
in effect. Individual projects for which the 
approval of the United States Congress is 
sought are to be considered, as in the past, 
by the projects committee of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, under the 
chairmanship of Congressman Sm SIMPSON, 
of Illinois. 

Last year the paramount purposes of this 
committee were defined as the formulation 
of a policy and a program for the continued, 
orderly development by reclamation and ir- 
rigation of our water and land resources in 
the arid and semiarid regions of the West, 
and to suggest ways and means whereby the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress may 
better cooperate and coordinate its efforts 
with the advocates of reclamation and irri- 
gation, We will continue to function under 
the basic philosophy that orderly and pro- 
gressive development of our water and land 
resources is in the best interests of the 
United States, or, as more ably expressed 
by that wise American statesman, Daniel 
Webster: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers and build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests and see 
whether we, also, in our day and generation, 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” 

Committee personnel 


You will observe the personnel of this 
committee on irrigation and reclamation, 
now in its second year, on page 1 of this 
report. With only two exceptions the mem- 
bership is the same as that of last year. This 
fact demonstrates the enthusiasm of these 
men and their dedication to the task as- 
signed to them of representing the reclama- 
tion interests of our great Nation. Most of 
the men on the roster are interested not 
only in irrigation and reclamation, but in 
flood-control projects, rivers and harbors 
projects, and in fact all phases of water re- 
source development. 

PROGRESS 


In this committee report of 1957 to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress we 
outlined several policy and procedural rec- 
ommendations designed as guides and sug- 
gestions for implementing basic principles. 
The adoption of these recommendations by 
this organization has contributed greatly to 
a better understanding of western resource 
problems by eastern people, of midwestern 
problems by both easterners and west- 
erners, and of eastern problems by the rest 
of the Nation. It is gratifying to note that 
sponsors of projects in all parts of the Na- 
tion are beginning to recognize new possi- 
bilities for coordination of efforts and co- 
operation in proceeding with the develop- 
ment of water and land resources. This new 
spirit and its resultant accomplishments, we 
place in the category of progress—not be- 
cause during the past year we feel that the 
program of project development has been 
accelerated to the point necessary or de- 
sirable; but rather because the goal is still 
in sight, and it is believed that future re- 
sults will prove the Justification and wis- 
dom of united efforts. 

During the past year the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act was put into force, Pres- 
ently, there is one small project in Texas 
that has signed a repayment contract under 
the terms of this new law: while another 
in Utah is now pending before the Interior 
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and Insular Affairs Committees of Congress, 

awaiting approval, Others in various States 

of the West are being investigated and 

processed. 

RECLAMATION IS MORE IMPORTANT TODAY THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


Changing times 


Less than a year ago, we were facing the 
results of a governmental economy program 
with which we, as conservationists “and 
sponsors of water development projects, 
found no fault as far as fundamental objec- 
tives were concerned. 

We have now been shocked into the real- 
ization that the effects of an economic re- 
cession are in our midst. We have not lost 
sight of the responsibilities of world leader- 
ship that our Nation must assume and 
which requires a strong economic and moral 
character. To be strong we must maintain 
a dynamic and accelerated progress in the 
development of our national resources in 
order to maintain a high standard of living 
at home, and at the same time, meet the 
challenges of world affairs, Reclamation 
and the trrigation of arid and semiarid lands 
have become vital parts of the American way 
of life by contributing greatly to a higher 
standard of living and to our strong position 
as a Nation, 


Population increasing, productive land 
decreasing 


The population of the United States con- 
tinues to increase at a rate that provides 
approximately 3 mililon more mouths to 
feed each year. At the same time, we are 
losing more than a million acres of good 
agrictultural land every year to highways, 
airports, municipal and suburban develop- 
ments, industrial and military establish- 
ments, and by other means. These two op- 
posing but interrelated influences pertain- 
ing to our need and capacity to produce, 
speak for themselves. 

Will agricultural production increase Jast 
enough 

Our total farmland has remained about 
the same for the past 40 years. About the 
only means of increasing our farm acreage 
is through reclamation, irrigation, and 
drainage. It is very doubtful whether pro- 
duction on our existing farmlands can be 
increased fast enough to meet the demands 
of our growing population—228 million by 
1975. 

True, our agricultural production is con- 
tinuing to increase but our rate of produc- 
tion per acre, during the past 10 years, has 
increased at a much slower pace than it did 
during the preceding 10-year period, or dur- 
ing World War II. The extremely high rate 
of increase in crop production per acre per 
year for the decade beginning about 1938 
was the result of several factors including 
increased use of modern farm machinery, 
more extensive use of better fertilizers, bet- 
ter control of insects and plant diseases, and 
an abundance of rainfall supplemented by 
irrigation. Farm Output, a publication of 
the Agricultural Research Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, reveals that the 
rate of increase in production per acre per 
year for the past decade is less than one- 
third of the rate of increase per acre per 
year for the previous decade—in other words, 
our production per acre continues to in- 
crease but the rate of acceleration is less. 

This same governmental agency has shown 
that if we are to meet our agricultural pro- 
duction requirements by 1975 (and assum- 
ing that our total acreage remains static), 
the rate of increase in crop production per 
acre per year until 1975 must be more than 
twice the increase per acre per year during 
the last 10 years. Even if we are able to 
increase our total farmland 300 million acres 
by 1975, the rate of increase in crop produc- 
tion until then must be 50 percent greater 
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than the rate of increase in the last 10 years. 
Furthermore, tihs projection of 30 million 
additional acres of farmland by 1975 is pred- 
icated upon the assumption that 5 million 
of these new acres will be irrigated. That 
is more new land than the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has brought under irrigation during 
its 56 years of existence. Therefore, it is 
plain to see that if we are to meet 1975 and 
subsequent conditions we must have more 
land under cultivation, or the rate of in- 
crease in production per acre per year will 
have to be far greater than it has been in 
recent years. 
Reclamation is for the future 


Many years are required, often a quarter 
of a century or more, to bring a major recla- 
mation project into agricultural production. 
For instance, the Colorado River Storage 
project and participating projects will re- 
quire about 30 years for completion; the 
Columbia River Basin project at least 40 
years, etc. An average reclamation project 
requires at least 10 years for completion and 
often longer. 


Agricultural surpluses 


Some of the top men in the Department 
of Agriculture predict that a balance be- 
tween production and consumption of food 
products will be reached in the early 1960's. 
These facts mean in simple terms that there 
will be a full disposition of agricultural sur- 
pluses now prevalent in some crops long be- 
fore reclamation projects now being author- 
ized can be brought into production, The 
same applies to some projects like the two 
mentioned above that are currently under 
construction. Agricultural surpluses now 
so frequently cited as reasons for not au- 
thorizing reclamation projects are only tem- 
porary. We cannot afford to bury our heads 
in the sand and wait until in 
amounts of foods and fibres are needed be- 
fore we start our reclamation projects. To 
do so may mean national catastrophe. 

Another fact that has not been fully ap- 
preciated is that reclamation projects con- 
tribute only insignificant amounts to our 
crop surplus accumulations. As an ex- 
ample, wheat, upland cotton, corn, tobacco, 
and rice are the crops that have been giv- 
ing the greatest headaches to our agricul- 
tural experts. Of these crops, only 2.2 per- 
cent of the wheat is raised on irrigated 
lands, and 5.3 percent of the upland cot- 
ton, 46 percent of the corn, .54 percent of 
the rice and none of the tobacco come from 
reclamation projects. If a herd of elephants 
and an insignificant little mouse cross & 
bridge at the same time, the bridge col- 
lapses, is it reasonable to blame the poor 
mouse for the damage? 

Recent authorizing acts for some of the 
larger reclamation projects include a proviso 
that water cannot be delivered to lands that 
produce crops declared to be surplus for ® 
period of 10 years from the date of the au- 
thorization. This restrictive legislation fur- 
ther protects the United States markets from 
additional surpluses. 

According to Mr. Donald A. Williams, 
Administrator, Soil Conservation Service, 
writing in the Coronet magazine: 

“For every 4 people sitting down to a meal 
this year, there will be 6 in another 30 years 
and as our population continues to sky- 
rocket, we are faced with the fact that the 
Jand available to feed these extra mouths 
keeps dwindling. r 

“In our time we shall see the rising popu- 
lation and the dwindiing amounts of farm 
land meet. From that day on, you and your 
children can no longer be assured of the_ 
healthy balanced diet to which we have be- 
come accustomed.” 

RECLAMATION'S NATIONAL VALUES 


Trrigation and reclamation are enterprises 
that have contributed greatly in economic, 
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gocial, and welfare values to the development 
of America. More than 3,200,000 acres of 
desert land have been made productive; more 
than 4,140,000 acres have received supple- 
Mental water necessary for a sound farming 
Cconomy; 93,500 new farms have been 
brought under irrigation; 360,000 Americans 
Occupy those farms; and 1,800,000 people are 
living in areas supported by reclamation. 

It should be emphasized that not all recla- 
mation and irrigation has been made possi- 
ble by the Federal Government. Private 
enterprise and individual initiative have 
accounted for the creation, operation and 
Maintenance of many projects involving mil- 
lions of productive acres. In other freas the 
Federal Government and private enterprise 
have worked hand in hand cooperating in 
the full development and utilization of the 
Water resources. 

Americans should not forget that large 
Percentages of the fresh fruits, the vegeta- 
bles, citrus fruits, nuts, semitropical fruits, 
and other items of our everyday diet are 
raised on irrigation and reclamation projects 
Of the West. Doctors and dietitians are 
Agreed that these fresh fruits and green 
Vegetables are prime factors behind the su- 
ae health and well-being of our Na- 

n. 

Economists and financial experts have 
found that the overall reclamation program 
has proved to be an economically sound and 
financially feasible enterprise for participa- 
tion by the Federal Government. Every 4 
Years the value of crops produced on recla- 
Mation farms equals the total money appro- 
Priated for Federal reclamation since its in- 
Ception 56 years ago. The cash value of 
the crops produced in 1956 was more than 
$951,623,656. Since the reclamation program 
Was initiated in 1902, 612,349,504. 000 worth 
Of crops have been produced. The Federal 
Government has received nearly $3,218,000,- 
000 in Federal taxes derived from reclamation 
projects and adjacent trade areas since 1940. 

tion farmers have repaid the Federal 
Treasury more than $129,826,000. As empha- 
Sized many times; from a financial stand- 
Point, reclamation projects repay the invest- 
Ment in many ways besides repaying to the 
United States all of the costs allocated to 
irrigation features without interest and the 
Costs allocated to power and municipal water 
Supplies with interest. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are found 
upon the basic principles adopted a year 
ago. At the same time we must keep in 
mind that the Nation in some areas is now 
feeling the effects of an economic reces- 
sion and some unemployment with the gen- 
eral economy in need of a stimulus that can 
be supplied in part, at least, by the con- 
summation of sound public works projects 
Such as reclamation and other water re- 
Sources development. 

year It was recommended that recla- 
matlon should be continued at an acceler- 
ated pace because of its importance to the 
entire Nation in providing the basic neces- 
Sities of life—food and fiber; in raising the 
Standard of living; in creating new wealth 
and increasing the tax base. January 1958 
Saw the placing of a $200 million ceiling on 
the reclamation program by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The starting of new projects 
Was to be prohibited. Some projects pre- 
Viously under construction were to be 
stopped: while on others construction could 
Only proceed at a snail's pace. Later, and 
Particularly as & means of combating the 
Tecession, the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
Mended an additional $46 million be appro- 
priated to accelerate construction of projects 
already underway. There has been some 
Moderation of the no-new-starts policy. 

A careful study of the projects currently 
Under construction, the backlog of author- 

projects on which construction is not 
Jet started and the projects for which au- 
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thorization is pending in the Congress shows 
that a $300 million reclamation program for 
at least the next 8 to 10 years is justified. 
Such an increase would prove a stimulus 
to the sagging national economy and aid ma- 
terially in meeting the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

With the foregoing in mind we recom- 
mend: 

1, The reclamation construction program 
should be accelerated to at least $300 million 
per year and maintained at that level from 
year to year. 

2. Congress should appropriate funds for 
the construction of authorized reclamation 
projects for which advanced planning has 
been completed, and especially those that 
have formed legal organizations and have 
negotiated and executed repayment con- 
tracts. Reclamation construction should not 
be subjected to a stop-and-go policy because 
that procedure is too costly and ineficient. 

3. The Congress of the United States 
should firmly establish and maintain its 
right to determine the policy and criteria 
under which all Federal water development 
projects will be authorized. This principle 
should be extended to cover the appropria- 
tion of funds and the designation of their 
use, 
4. On multipurpose projects, wherever 
practicable, the development of water re- 
sources should be preceded by basinwide, 
multipurpose planning. 

5. Power revenues derived from Federal 
propects should be used on a basinwide or 
areawide basis to assist in repayment of 
irrigation costs beyond the ability of the 
water users to repay. 

6. The principle of the interstate compact 
should be encouraged in order to avoid liti- 
gation between and among States and to 
preclude domination of the development and 
control of natural resources by Federal agen- 
cies. 

7. Procedures under which Federal water 
resources projects are investigated and re- 
ported should be simplified. The creation 
of a board of review or the office of coordin- 
ator would mean another obstacle in water 
resource development and should be opposed. 

8. Basic land and water inventories, soil 
and water research, snow surveys, and stream 
forecasting should be continued and ex- 
panded, where necessary, in order to pro- 
vide data for current and future planning. 

9. The use of conservancy-type districts 
capable of levying taxes on project benefici- 
aries as agencies to execute repayment con- 
tracts with the Federal Government should 
be required in order to more equitably allo- 
cate costs of a project and meet the burden 
of expensive and complex project construc- 
tion. 

10. In planning and constructing water 
resource projects the principle of supplying 
supplemental water to lands presently in- 
adequately irrigated should be given priority 
over bringing new lands into cultivation. 

11, It is further recommended that the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
through its executive offices and appropriate 
communities: 

(a) Step up its campaign in support of a 
water-utilization program designed to fully 
develop our land and water resources, plac- 
ing special emphasis on starting new water 
deyelopment projects that are financially 
feasible and economically justified and are 
now ready for construction; 

(b) Continue to bring to the attention of 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government the need for a continu- 
ous, progressive, planned program of project 
authorization; 

(c) Urge and actively support adequate 
appropriations for investigating and plenning 
water-use projects; 

(d) Support legislation requiring compli- 
ance with and adherence to State water law: 
by Federal agencies. i 
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SUMMARY 


In summary, the purposes of the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress shall be 
to continue to promote the development, 
control, conservation, preservation and utili- 
vation of the Nation's water resources, to 
work for the continuation of the services 
and the coordination of activities of Federal 
agencies dealing with water resources, to co- 
operate with and assist in securing authori- 
zation and construction of Federal water-use 
projects which meet with the approval of 
States and local agencies, to assist water 
users of the Nation In the economic deyel- 
opment of river basins, to preserve the 
rights and interests of the States in their 
water resources, to promote the enactment 
of legislation favorable to these principles, 
and to oppose legislation detrimental to the 
orderly and progressive development of the 
river basins of the United States of America. 


Free, Honest Unions: Our Greatest 
Bulwark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Machinist of 
July 10, 1958, which was taken from the 
June issue of the True magazine article 
by Bela von Block. The article is about 
a fabulous American, Jean Paul Getty, 
a billionaire oilman who is reputedly one 
of the richest men in the world and prob- 
ably the richest American. 


Mr. Getty, who has at least as much 
right to speak for business as anyone 
else in this country, had some remarks 
to make about unions which I think 
might be interesting to some of those 
who complain about unions and the ex- 
orbitant cost of American labor. I hope 
all will read the excellent comments by 
this distinguished American on the sub- 
ject of American labor and the Amer- 
ican labor movement, and I say more 
power to both Jean Paul Getty and to 
the American labor movement. 

FREE, HONEST UNIONS: Our GREATEST 
BULWARK 

(True magazine recently interviewed Jean 
Paul Getty, billionaire oilman who heads the 
vast Tidewater Oil Co. Getty, certainly the 
richest American if not the world’s richest 
private citizen, had some pungent advice for 
the calamity-howling type of United States 
businessman. In particular he pointed to 
the key role that unions play in the United 
States economy. Getty, 65, owns some 40 
companies, which, in addition to oil, involve 
ships, house trailers, hotels, and life insur- 
ance. His millionaire father, George Getty, 
helped him make his first million in oll at 
age 24. The younger Getty went on from 
there. Here are excerpts from the interview 
as told to Bela von Block in the June issue 
of True.) 

I have very little patience with the fears 
and complaints expressed by the calamity 
howlers of our present day and age. 

Another woeful cry of the unsuccessful or 
faltering type of businessman is the ex- 
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orbitant cost of American labor. 
some men talk, labor in general and union 
labor in particular are threatening to wreck 
the national economy. 

"I'd go into business for myself tomorrow,” 
an executive told me recently. “The only 
thing that holds me back is the labor situa- 
tion. Wages are so high that I couldn't 
make a profit.” 

I hope this executive's boss is satisfied 
with him. I wouldn't hire the man on a bet. 
For my money, he's an idiot. 

Iam a union man myself. I don't carry a 
union card or pay dues te any local, but I 
do believe in unions aud I believe that free, 
honest labor unioiis are our greatest guar- 
antees of continuing prosperity, and our 
strongest bulwark against soclal or economic 
totalitarianism. 

True, some unions and union officials 
abuse their power. A few, from all I can 
gather, are controlled by Communists or 
gangsters or both. 

On the other hand, some businessmen 
abuse their power, too. Some are unethical 
or even downright crooks. Simply because 
some are this or that doesn’t mean the 
entire system of private ownership should be 
condemned. ~ 

Newspapers sometimes carry stories about 
bank Officials embezzling their depositors’ 
funds. Despite these incidents banks con- 
tinue to flourish. No one in his right mind 
would dream of suggesting that the entire 
banking system be abolished because of an 
occasional larceny. 

Yet let a single unfon—or even a local— 
turn sour, and a loud alarm is raised casti- 
gating all organized labor, It doesn't make 
sense 


High pay and good working conditions 
mean more buying power and more produc- 
tion. As buying power increases, so do sales 
and profits. 

We pride ourselves on the level of the 
American standard of living. We boast that 
the majority of Americans have decent 
homes, cars, radios, television sets, and all 
the rest. This would hardly be possible if 
the great mass of workers wasn't well—even 
highly—paid. Excessive labor cost is a handy 
excuse to cover up inept management's in- 
ability to meet competition. 


A Fish Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, not be- 
ing an ardent follower of Izaak Walton, 
I am not too familiar with the seasons 
for fish stories. I sometimes thought 
that the best time was during election 


campaigns. 

Nevertheless, in or out of season, I 
think the following item, clipped from 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 13, 
1958, is a good fish story: 

FISHING CANCELED, ADAMS Lerr OUT 

Reporters In Ottawa noted that Sherman 
Adams had been scheduled to accompany 
President Eisenhower on his trip to the Cana- 
dian capital but had remained in Washing- 
ton Instead. Was this significant, they asked- 
White House Press Secretary James C. Hag- 


erty. 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. % 

He explained that the President bad orig- 
inally planned to do some fishing in Canada 
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and Mr. Adams was included on the travel 
list because he knew a good spot for salmon 
in New Brunswick. Later, Mr. Eisenhower 
found that he would not have time to go 
fishing and so Mr. Adams wasn't needed. 


Draw your own moral. 


School Committee of City of Boston Urges 
Favorable Consideration of H. R. 
13247 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include a letter from Mr. 
Maurice J. Downey, director of voca- 
tional guidance for the school commit- 
tee of the city of Boston, recommend- 
ing favorable approval of H. R. 13247, 
a bill to encourage and assist in expan- 
sion and improvement of educational 
peas to meet critical national 
n 8 


Tue SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
OF THE Orry or BOSTON, 
Boston, Mass., July 14, 1958. 
Representative THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LANE: I wish to call 
to your attention as a Members of the House 
of Representatives and to recommend to 
your careful, and I hope favorable, consid- 
eration a bill now before Congress, H. R. 
13247, “A bill to strengthen the national 
defense and to encourage and assist in the 
expansion and improvement of educational 
programs to meet critical national needs; 
and for other purposes.” 

It is my opinion and that of my colleagues 
that the provisions of this biil are timely 
and necessary. The fact that many of our 
youth today are not making the most or 
the best use of their talent by continuing 
their education beyond high school has 
been well publicized. The present short- 
age of trained engineers is cause for concern. 
The global activities which have come to 
characterize our national program demand 
an ability on the part of Americans to un- 
derstand and to be understood by others 
speaking a foreign language. The bill un- 
der consideration provides means for meet- 
ing these deficiencies. 

National defense scholarships are pro- 
vided for those young men and women who 
do not go on to higher education for lack 
of funds. For those who might be pre- 
vented from continuing their studies because 
of lack of adequate basic instruction lu for- 
eign language, mathematics, and science (in 
the past there have been many such cases), 
the States will be aided in providing more 
comprehensive and intensive training in 
these fields. For those who are unaware of 
their native endowments for success in these 
areas or do not know how to proceed in the 
development of their gifts, the States are 
aided in developing and/or expanding guid- 
ance programs. ; 

This last provision is, of course, of very 
great interest to me not only as director of 
vocational guidance, Boston public schools, 
but also as national president of the Large 
City Directors of Guidance. We need more 
comprehensive guidance services right here 
in Massachusetts. We need effective, trained 
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workers in the fleld to help these youngsters 
identify their gifts and interests and to plan 
and to follow through programs designed to 
give the highest degree of training from 
which they are able to benefit. This is the 
function of guidance and the responsibility 
of guidance workers. 

Under the provisions of this bill Massachu- 
setts will be allotted $382,660, a sum which 
it will be compelled to match, making 
$765,320 available for maintaining and ex- 
panding current guidance facilities. At this 
time, under these conditions, guidance serv- 
ice is not a luxury or a newfangled educa- 
tional fad. It is an essential service both 
to the individual and to the community, at 
large. 

Sincerely, 
Maurice J. DOWNEY. 


Death of Damon Headden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, Lake 
County, our Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict, and the State of Tennessee has been 
saddened by the untimely death of one 
of its ablest young men, the Honorable 
Damon Headden, of Ridgely and Lake 
County. Mr. Headden was a distin- 
guished member of the Tennessee Gen- 
eral Assembly where he servéd as an 
outstanding representative of his county 
and as Democratic floor leader in the 
past session of the Tennessee General 
Assembly. His death was a shock to all 
and, under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I ask that some of the 
newspaper tribute paid to Mr. Headden 
be printed in the Recorp. The follow- 
ing material is from three great Tennes- 
see newspapers, the Lake County Ban- 
ner, the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
and the Nashville Banner: 

From the Nashville Banner] 
~ DAMON HEADDEN 

Shock and sorrow accompanied the news 
of Representative Damon Headden's death 
across the State. There was shock that one 
so young and strong, with so much ac 
complished and so much yet to be done, 
should be called away. ‘There was sorrow 
because both In physical figure and breadth 
of spirit the gentleman from Lake was of 
such proportions that his going leaves a gap 
against the sky and an emptiness in the 
hearts of men. Damon Headden did much 
for his State and his home county, He was 
one who did not have to strive for leader- 
ship. It came to him. He accepted it with 
humbleness and the easy grace of inborn 
strength and confidence. There is little 
wonder that his associates had destined him 
for higher calls to serve. These now have 
been canceled. But Gov. Frank Clement 
has phrased the thoughts in many minds- 
“Tennessee is a better place today because 
Damon Headden lived here, I haye been 
blessed because of his friendship,” 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal] 
DEATH OF DAMON HEADDEN BRINGS GOVERNOR'S 
EvLocy 


Rincety, TENN., July 3—The feelings of 
Lake Countians were summed up by the GOY- 
ernor of Tennessee Thursday: J 


\ 4s Monday. 
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“Tennessee is a better place today because 
Damon Headden lived here. I have been 
blessed because of his friendship.” 

Damon Headden's friends, and their num- 
ber was legion, were in solid accord with the 
sentiments expressed by Gov. Frank G. 
Clement. Mr. Headden, Lake County rep- 
resentative and administration floor leader, 
died Thursday at Methodist Hospital in 
Memphis. 

The Governor also spoke of the bright 
future which Mr. Headden might have had. 
“He was magnificiently equipped to become 
Governor of Tennessee if he so chose.” 

FAITH IN OTHER MEN 

One of the attributes most often men- 
tioned was Mr. Headden's faith in other men. 
During his early political career, his friends 
had said he was “too trusting * * * he be- 
eves what people say—even politicians,” 

Lake County newsman Roy Smith of Tip- 
tonville supplied the answer: “He was 
Amazingly innocent and honest and forth- 
Tight for a man with political ambitions, 
But his ambition was not rapacious and con- 
suming. He didn’t need a political job. He 
Was born to the heady tussle of politics and 
early learned to love the conflicts and ac- 
complishments involved in such a life.” 

Mr, Headen, at six feet, five inches, was 
big physically and friends said his spirit was 
Just as big. 

One said of him: “He was open in his be- 
Hefs and his fights were in the open. He 
Was man enough to lose gracefully or win 
Magnimoniously.” 

Representative Headden's name was known 
On the “hill” in Nashville long before he ar- 
rived, His father, called Big“ Damon, had 
Preceded him in the legislature and had 
Made Headden“ a name to reckon with in 
State politics. 

“Little” Damon took to floor battles like 
a duck takes to water and his talents were 
goon recognized in the legislature, 

Another friend recalled: S 


HAD TIME FOR ALL 


“When he came home he had time to talk 
to all who came by his office, stopped him on 
the street or telephoned his home.” 

Mr. Headden had announced for re-elec- 

as direct representative from Lake 
County in the August election and was un- 
Opposed. Deadline for filing as a candidate 


Governor Clement and members of his 
Cabinet and memibers of the Legislative 
Councli will be honorary pallbearers. 


[From the Lake County (Tenn) Banner] 
RESOLUTION BY THE TOWN oF RIDGELY 


This is a resolution to honor one of the 
dearest friends we have ever known. If 
written informally it is in order to express 

- More simply and clearly the sorrow and grief 
Which we bear individually, and as a group. 

Damon Rivers Headden, who was called to 
his untimely death on July 3, 1958, was a 
Ureless and constant worker for the upbuild- 

g and improvement of the town of Ridgely. 

The members of the board of mayor and 
Aldermen loved and admired him. Working 
With him was a challenge and a privilege. 
Many goals were brought within our reach 

use of his ability and his meaningful 
Cooperation, 

Our town shares the burden of the loss 
of this young statesman with Lake County, 
the State of Tennessee and the United States 
of America. 

We find solace in the memory of our asso- 
elation with this splendid Christian gentle- 
man in the knowledge that our town is a 
better place because Damon Rivers Headden 
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lived here and worked here; and we find a 
challenge which he left here which we must 
take up and fulfill to the best of our ability. 

His unselfish devotion to the cause of 
civic betterment which was recognized by our 
town when Damon Rivers Headden was 
named outstanding citizen for the year 1957 
now finds added meaning as we seek to con- 
tinue the good things which he sought to 
advance and develop. y 

There is no citizen too young and none too 
old to benefit from his example of unselfish 
devotion to helping others and to making 
Ridgely advance and prosper.. In fact, we 
know that generations yet unborn will ex- 
perience the benefits of ‘his successful labors 
for ciyic improvement, church improvement, 
and school improvement. 

With this in mind, the Ridgely board of 
mayor and aldermen in special session on 
Tuesday morning, July 8, unanimously have 
adopted this resolution, and further seek to 
establish that the memory of Damon Rivers 
Headden will be cherished and kept alive 
as an ever-present, dialy reminder of the 
great good that he has done in our commu- 
nity, We feel that his name should be kept 
before us and before all who travel this way; 
that it should always be foremost in the 
minds of all, visitors and homefolks alike, 
that Damon Rivers Headden was a son of 
Ridgely, who worked, lived, and died with 
his love for Ridgely ever present in his 
heart; and that Ridgely is proud of Damon 
Rivers Headden, and wants the world to re- 
member it, 

Therefore, the board of mayor and alder- 
men further resolve that highway 78 between 
the corporate boundaries in the town. of 
Ridgely be designated Headden Drive and 
this new designation shall be effective not 
later than August 1, 1958. 


[From the Lake County (Tenn.) Banner] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the State of Tennessee, the coun- 
ty of Lake, and the Reelfoot Lake Post 174 
of the American Legion have suffered griey- 
ous and irreparable loss in the passing of 
their beloved comrade, Damon Rivers Head- 
den; and 

Whereas, his host of friends, of all races 
and creeds, recognizing his unceasing and 
tireless concern for the welfare of the vet- 
eran, the underprivileged, and the common 
man, and realizing his matchless ability to 
“walk with kings without losing the com- 
mon touch,” are bowed down in sorrow, each 
with a sense of personal bereavement; and 

Whereas his life, his character, and service 
to his God and to his fellowman have been 
of the most exemplary nature and a source 
of magnificent inspiration to us all as fellow 
Legionnaires and fellow Tennesseats: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by this Reelfoot Lake Post 174 of 
Lake County, Tenn., in regular meeting as- 
sembled this the 7th day of July 1958, That 
we, as a post and as individual members, 
pledge ourselves to a new measure of devo- 
tion toward the ideals and principles main- 
tained and upheld by our departed comrade; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we commend the family of 
our dear comrade to the loye and care of 
our Heavenly Father, who through the pas- 
sage Of time will be able to assuage their 
grief and wipe away all tears, and at last 
reunit us all on the other side; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution shall be 
spread on the minutes of Reelfoot Lake Post 
174, and that a copy be forwarded to the 
family of him whom we shall miss so much, 
as a humble expression of our grief In the loss 
of a stalwart comrade and a trusted friend, 
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Israel’s Democracy Is Unique, Powerful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
an article by Hon. Felix Frankfurter, 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Justice Frankfurter’s 
article appeared in the American Zionist, 
June 1958 issue, and is based on an ad- 
dress which he delivered at a dinner 
held in New York on May 19, 1958, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, marking Israel's 
10th anniversary. 

Justice Frankfurter was closely asso- 
ciated with the late Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis and Federal Judge Julian Mack 
in the leadership of the ZOA prior to 
1921. He was legal adviser to the Zion- 
ist delegation at the Versailles Peace 
Conference in 1919. It was Mr. Frank- 
furter to whom Emir Feisal, a son of 
King Hussein of the Hedijaz, in 1919, ad- 
dressed a letter voicing Arab support for 
the Zionist proposals submitted to the 
peace conference for a Jewish national 
homeland in Palestine. Feisal, in his 
letter to Frankfurter said: 

I look forward, and my people with me 
look forward, to a future in which we will 
help you and you will help us, so that the 
countries\in which we are mutually inter- 
ested may once again take their place in the 
community of civilized peoples, 


The article follows: 


ISRAEL'S Democracy Is UNIQUE, POWERPUL 

(By Hon. Felix Frankfurter, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States) 


I do not think I use the language of 
hyperbole if I say that history, democracy, 
and civilization are vindicated by the be- 
ginning of the second decade of Israel. 

However tenuous the physical connection 
between the Jewish people and Israel—even 
the physical connection was never severed 
after the éxile—the psychological, or, per- 
haps, still more, the spiritual tie is indeed 
a unique and most powerful a manifestation 
in the annuals of history. 

Moreover the ingathering Is a partial re- 
lief to the conscience of mankind. 

With that cold precision of his, Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis foresaw this problem eyen 
before it came to be in all its ghasty exten- 
sion. 

Speaking of the white paper, which sought 
to freeze immigration into Palestine—I'm 
using the term historically—on May 17, 1939, 
before he could have dreamt, before any- 
body, I should think, could foresee the dev- 
ilish, systematic endeavor to extirpate and 
exterminate Jews altogether, even as to that 
limited attempt to restrict and confine the 
coming in of Jews into what is now Israel, 
he wrote: 

“What does the world propose to do with 
the Jews for whom exile is enforced. Un- 
less civilization has so reyerted to primi- 
tivism as to wish the dstruction of homeless 
Jews, it must encourage the proved medium 
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to solve in great measure the problem of 
Jewish homelessness.” 

That is as he saw it in 1039. 

And so I say that the conscience of the 
world must be partly, at least, releaved at 
the ingathering that has taken place in 
Israel. 

And, in terms of the necessary conditions 
for any free society, Israel certainly beyond 
dispute is a shining manifestation of a free, 
true democracy, a stout member of the free 
world. 

Now we take these achievements almost for 
granted. But I think great achievements 
must be dwelt on, must be intensively con- 
sidered, their significance evaluated so that 
we may extract whatever we may extract from 
history. 

These are extraordinary achievements. 
Let me take them one by one. The fructifi- 
cation of the despoiled land. Paeans of 
praise are so spent upon it that I think there 
is hardly a realization, even on the part of 
those who see what has been done, what had 
to be undone, 

Let me give you a graphic picture of what 
Palestine was less than 100 years ago. 

Mark Twain visited Palestine in 1869 and 
this is his picture of it written in one of his 
eloquent nonironically humorous pieces. 
For me it demonstrates, it makes vivid what 
has been accomplished better than anything 
I have read or heard about it. 

Here is what Mark Twain wrote when he 
came back from Palestine in 1869, 

“Palestine sits in sackcloth and ashes. 
Over it broods the spell of a curse that has 
withered the fields and fettered its energies. 
Where Sodom and Gomorrah reared their 
domes and towers that solemn sea now floods 
the plain in whose bitter waters no living 
thing exists, over whose waveless surface the 
blistering air hangs motionless and dead, 
about whose borders nothing grows but 
weeds and scattering tufts of cane, and that 
treacherous fruit that promises refreshment 
to parching lips but turns to ashes at the 
touch. 

“Nazareth is forlorn. About that ford of 
Jordan where the hosts of Israel entered 
the Promised Land with songs of rejoicing, 
one finds only a squalid camp of fantastic 
Beduoins of the desert. 

“Jerico, the accursed, lies a mouldering 
ruin today even as Joshua's miracle left it 
_ More than 3,000 years ago. Bethlehem and 

Bethany in their poverty and their humilis- 
tion have nothing about them now to remind 
one that they once knew the high honor of 
the Savior’s presence. The hallowed spot 
where the shepherds watched their flocks 
by night and where the angels sang Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men, Is untenanted 
by any living creature and unblessed by any 
feature that is pleasant to the eye. 

“Renowned Jerusalem itself, the stateliest 
name in history, has lost all its ancient 
grandeur and has become a pauper village; 
the riches of Solomon are no longer there to 
compel the admiration of visiting oriental 
queens. The wonderful temple which was 
the pride and glory of Israel is gone, and the 
Ottoman crescent is lifted above the spot 
where on that most memorable day in the 
annals of the world, they reared the Holy 
Cross. 

“The noted Sea of Galilee, where once Ro- 
man fleets rode at anchor and the disciples 
of the Savior sailed in their ships was long 
ago deserted by the devotees of war and com- 
merce and its borders are a silent wilderness. 
- Capernaum is a shapeless ruin. Magdala is 
the home of beggard Arabs; Bethsaida and 
Chorazin have vanished from the earth and 
the desert places round about them, where 
thousand of men once listened to the 
Savior's voice, and ate the miraculous bread, 
sleep in the hush of a solitude that is in- 
8 only by birds of prey and skulking 
oxes. , 
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“Palestine is desolate and unlovely. 
Palestine is no more of this workaday world. 
It is sacred to poetry and tradition—it is 
dreamland.” 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine is not so 
long ago. 

We now take for granted the achievement 
of democracy by the State of Israel. When 
you think of the conditions under which de- 
mocracy was established and under which it 
flourishes—external difficulties and inherent 
internal difficulties—I think that its achieve- 
ment of democracy as a pervasive exercise 
of freemen, each a part of the sovereignty 
of the state, is one of the most admirable 
and inspiring manifestations of political 
skill, of civic devotion, of institutional 
enterprise. 

Now how did these extraordinary achleve- 
ments come to be? One inevitably speaks 
of what has been done in Israel as a miracle. 

A miracle? Yes; but no kunststueck — 
no stunt. A miracle in the sense in which 
Herzl foresaw the miracle to be accom- 
plished, If you but will it, it is no dream. 
Or, the same thought expressed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes when he said, the mode by 
which the inevitable comes to pass is effort. 
But effort is not enough, and will is not 
enough. Effort and will must be wisely di- 
rected, and that is another great lesson that 
we have learned, that we can all learn from 
Israel. 

Israel represents science harnessed to a 
social vision pursued with pertinacity. And 
it-is a happy coincidence, if coincidence it 
be, something we cannot account for, that 
the first President of Israel should have 
combined in himself those two indispen- 
sable qualifications for high statesmanship, 
for high achievement, for great civilization, 
namely, he was a Westerner as a scientist; 
he was a man of vision who harnessed his 
science to the achievement gt his vision. 

You will remember the reply of Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann when Lord Peel asked him: 
“What are you doing at Rehovoth, at your 
institute?” 

We recall that the most contested fea- 
ture in the Palestine struggle in those early 
days was centered on the phrase absorptive 
capacity. How many people can live and 
survive in Palestine? 

And the experts of those days, those 
limited experts who see acutely the limited 
things that they do see, they had figured 
out almost to a nicety how many people 
could have a viable existence in Israel. And 
when Lord Peel asked Dr. Weizmann: “What 
are you doing at your Institute?” his reply 
was, “I am creating absorptive capacity.” 

We are still debating whether basic science 
is mecessary for the well-being of a society. 
That problem was settled not at Rehovoth. 
‘The clash of arms had not yet been stilled. 
The fighting was not over. Compared with 
today, the population of Palestine was less 
than 600,000. . 

You cannot have a democracy unless th 
demand on the individual citizen is greater, 
and enforced -through public opinion, 


through active participation beyond that of. 


any other form of polity. And so I venture 
to believe that in no country—I do not even 
exclude the United Kingdom—in no coun- 
try is there such active participation, such a 
pervasive sense of duty on the part of every 
citizen, such a collective effort, without col- 
lectivization, the individual drawing 
strength from the mass, but not being ab- 
sorbed by it, as is the case in Israel. 

This past is prologue, 

I think it is profoundly important, not 
merely to have this exalted feeling of 
achievement with which we identify our- 
selves, but to know with particularity what 
is going on in Israel, because out of knowl- 
edge comes deeper interest, and out of deeper 
interest comes some form of activity peculiar 
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and congenial to the particular person 
affected. 

Such knowledge must be communicated to 
others, so that the kind of program, an area 
in which I am not free to enter, may have 
the necessary propulsion of public under- 
standing and opinion and desire, to which 
statesmen, a little late, sometimes, but eren- 
tually not too late, respond. 

And finally, each In his or her different 
way may make our contribution toward 
something, toward an enterprise, toward 
achievements which I have so sketchily in- 
dicated belong to us, not merely as Jews, 
but belong to us as part of a world that 
seeks to forge ahead despite all the retardar 
tions, all the limitations, all the setbacks, 
all the disappointments. 

For, ultimately, what is the meaning of 
Israel May I say, for myself, what it means 
is that—during the long checkered history 
of man, Jews have not been the least con- 
tributors toward a worthy civilization—the 
contributions which Jews have made in their 
scattered, noncommunal, nonrooted way, one 
has every right to hope, will be more effec- 
tively, more fruitfully, more continuously, 
more worthily manifested In that magic at- 
mosphere of Israel; and what she will do in 
the future will lead the other nations of 
the world to call her blessed. 


It Is Now or Never 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of Wednesday, July 9, 1958: 

Ir Is Now OR NEVER 


The time has come for those who decry 
the Federal preemption of State functions, 
and the erosion of the Constitution by ® 
Supreme Court whose decisions have been 
more legislative than interpretive, to speak 
out or forever after hold their peace. 

The Smith bill (H. R. 3), Introduced by 
Representative Howarp SMITH, of Virginia. 
is designed to preyent the courts from 
nullifying State laws simply because a Fed- 
eral law covers a similar area, and where Con- 
gress has expressed no intention of preempt- 
ing the State law. A prize example is the 
Supreme Court ruling that, because Congress 
has passed a law dealing with Communist 
activity, the States are powerless to act 
against communism. One of the shortest 
bills ever presented (74 words), and certainly 
one of the most desperately needed, H. R. 3, 
has been approved by the House Judiciary 
Committee and cleared for floor considera- 
tion by the Rules Committee. It is expected 
to come to a vote in a matter of days. 

But the bill will have a rough time. AS 
the only effective means in sight for check- 
ing the malignant growth of the giant 
Washington bureaucracy and returning to 
the States the sovereign rights that have 
been swept away by the Supreme Court 
under the doctrine of Federal preemption, 
it will have the bitter, organized opposi- 
tion of the Washington fat-cats, do-good- 
ers, globalists and social reformers who lik® 
things the way they are. 

It is therefore up to those who want to 
“bring government back home” and restore 
the historic constitutional concept of the 
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United States to support those bipartisan 
Patriots in the House and Senate who have 
the courage to fight for this return to rea- 
son in representative government. 
Senate counterpart of the Smith bill 
(S. 337), sponsored by Senator JoHN L. 
McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, 10 other Democrats 
and 4 Republicans, is now pending and 
quick action should fellow passage of H. R. 
3. But the House bill must be passed first. 
And it will not be passed unless ordinary 
Citizens in every section of the country, 
north, east, south, and west, make their 
Position clear by swamping their Represent- 
atiyes and Senators in a sea of letters and 
telegrams and phone calls, 

Unless those who have been clamoring 
for States’ rights make an all-out effort 
Now, it will be, as Representative SMITH has 
said, “merely a question of time before the 
States will be deprived of all power and 
Sovereignty in enactment and enforcement 
ot laws for the protection of the health and 
Welfare of their local citizens.” 

“If our form of government is to be pre- 
Served,” warns Senator Haney F. BYRD, the 
‘preemption’ doctrine must be outlawed.” 

And if you fall now to reach for your pen 
or typewriter or telephone, you may never 
have another chance. 


The Greatest Need of the Present Day Is 
Reasonable Hospitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr, Speaker, a poor 
man cannot afford, under present hos- 
Pitalization agencies, to be sick. In my 
Own case I am not wealthy nor poor, but 
I soon would be as poor as a starved 
turkey if I patronized hospitals much 
longer. In 1 hospital a doctor looked 
at me twice and charged me $500, and 

second look was more of a squint 
than a look. Hospital rooms, no better 
than a $4 room at Williston Hotels, cost 
all the way from $19.50 per day to $29. 
In addition, nurses charge from $1.50 
Per hour to $2. When you add to this 
X-rays and doctors’ fees, you can see 
that people with a fund even as high as 
$5,000 for sickness would find themselves 
Stripped clean in a comparatively short 
e 

The public health of the Nation de- 
Mands a different deal from this. At 
least the average citizen should have 
Tecourse to health improvement that 
does not make a pauper of him; or the 
Other alternative of going without medi- 
cal care and dying before his time. In 
my judgment the private system of 
Medical care is all right as far as the 
Well-to-do are concerned, but the system 
does not reach the average citizen of 
Which there are many more millions than 
Can be found in the well-to-do class. If 
No one can survive the rigors of poor 
health or accidental disability except the 
this great country can be said to 

be headed for trouble. 

I have talked this matter over with my 
son Quentin Burdick, who is a candidate 
for a seat in Congress, and he outlined 
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to me the fact that this health question 
is one of the pressing needs of the coun- 
try—more important than sending a 
mouse to the moon. I have always been 
of the opinion that a public health bill 
can be written by Congress that will give 
the poor man a chance for his life. If 
we cannot do that we have dismally failed 
in our legislation. The preamble of the 
Constitution provides for this very pur- 
pose when it says: 

We the people of the United States, In order 
to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


Nothing could possibly promote the 
general welfare any more than the care 
of the health of the Nation. The bill 
should be written so as to provide ade- 
quate medical care to the many. The 
few can patronize the present system and 
get along well enough as they are getting 
along today, but the many, many millions 


cannot do that. They have not the money 


to spend, and shall we say that because a 
family has no money available commen- 
surate with charges under the present 
system the United States is going to say, 
“Die if you haven't been smart enough 
to accumulate money enough to stand 
the drain of the present medical care 
and attention.” Is not this Nation con- 
cerned with the general health of the 
Nation? Shall we abandon the millions 
who need medical attention just to pre- 
serve the present medical system? 

Yes, this question can be solved, and I 
am glad tosee younger men who aspire to 
a seat in this great Congress giving 
earnest attention to what I believe is one 
of the great failures of this Government. 
What can a world renowned government 
amount to finally, without protecting the 
health of the huge majority of the 
people? Can we get fighting men from 
families broken in health? Can we les- 
sen the great demand for hospitalization 
by providing a system that will check the 
ravages of disease before hospitalization 
is necessary? My fight for pure food and 
pure water is a part of this program, and 
one step further will be to provide fa- 
cilities for the millions to be examined 
and treated, although they have no 
money at all. What is money compared 
to the results of nonattention to the 
health of the Nation? 


Independence Day, 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an editorial which ap- 
peared in the States-Graphic, a great 
southern newspaper published in 
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Brownsville, Tenn., on July 4. The edi- 
torial was written by my good friend, 
Paul Sims, vice president and editor of 
the States-Graphie. Mr. Sims is a dis- 
tinguished newspaperman who started to 
work at the States-Graphic as a printer 
in 1917 and worked his way up to the 
position of editor by 1925, a position he 
has occupied since that date. I believe 
that my colleagues will find his views 
learned, thought-provoking, and chal- 
lenging. 
The editorial follows: 
INDEPENDENCE Dar, 1958 


On the 4th day of July, 1776, the adop- 
tion of a resolution authorized by five mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, made this 
one of the greatest days of our democratic 
civilization and history. 

The resolution was the work of Thomas 
Jefferson, chairman, John Adams, both to 
become Presidents of the Republic, Ben 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Roger Liy- 
ingston. The purpose was to dissolve the 
ties between England and the American 
Colonies. It required both courage and 
faith. 

Gen. George Washington, in orders to his 
troops, reminded them that the universal 
hopes were that this important event would 
serye as fresh incentive to every officer and 
soldier. 

Most Americans know, but all too few 
fully appreciate the long, bitter struggle 
which insued. Independence and freedom, 
the foundation of this great country of ours, 
were not won easily. Many a red-blooded 
American paid with his life, for the privi- 
leges we enjoy today. Since that fateful day 
in 1776 this heritage has been jealously 
guarded and cherished. These principals 
have been defended at home and abroad. 
Now, on July 4, 1958, we should think anew 
along these lines and should weigh the value 
liberty and justice toward all men every- 
where. 

Today we face the challenge of commu- 
nism that would eventually destroy our way 
of life. So, in , at least, the test 
we face at the present has not changed from 
that of an earlier day in our history. 
America must meet the challenge with the 
same determination and vigor expressed by 
our forefathers on that July day in 1776. 

It provokes a sobering thought when we 
look back across the years to the founding 
of our Government. 


We cannot afford to falter now. 


They May Refuse To Talk But Still They 
Testify 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot of 
July 12, 1958: a 
THEY May REFUSE To Tux Bur STILL par 

TESTIFY 

Sometimes silence can be as eloquent as 
& torrent of words. 

It has been, so many times, since the 
Senate Labor Rackets Committee began its 
extensive hearings into the racketeering, cor- 
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ruption and degradation of great goals and 
ideals, which have come to tar-brush or- 
ganized labor. 

Witness after witness refuses to talk. 
Maybe, as Senator McCOLELLAN has pointed 
out, their clamming-up, the failure to get 
the facts out onto the public record has 
greatly hampered his committee's investi- 
gation, But, fust the same, the towering 
mountain of “I won't talk“ stands as monu- 
mental testimony to the need for immediate 
clean-up legislation. 

Take a look at just one of the many who 
have paraded in sullen silence across the 
committee's witness stand. 

Abraham Teitelbaum is an attorney. 
When he took the oath that admitted him 
to the practice of law, he assumed moral— 
if not legal—r bility to stand up 
against flagrant violation of the law, even if 
he himself were involved. 

Mr, Teitelbaum is a one-time legal counsel 
for the man who became the symbol of gang- 
land, Scarface Al Capone. 

Mr. Teitelbaum was before the McClellan 
Committee this week. 

He clammed up, pleading the fifth amend- 
ment 80 times and quoting 3 other amend- 
ments on other occasions as grounds for his 
refusal to answer questions. 

Other witnesses testified of the lawyer's 
connection with underworld characters who 
controlled locals in Chicago’s Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees and Bartenders Interna- 
tional Union. Payoffs to union leaders re- 
portedly took place in his presence and he 
was even slated for death by gangsters who 
wanted to move in and take over. 

Mr. Teitelbaum's past record is one of 
underworld associations, He twice has been 
indicted for income-tax evasion and has 
faced disbarment proceedinsg the same num- 
ber of times. 

Meanwhile, back at the House of Repre- 
sentatives, two Senate labor bills designed 
to correct some of the conditions earlier Mc- 
Clellan committee hearings uncovered re- 
main buried. 

The whole purpose of congressional inves- 
tigations is to enable Congress to pass more 
effective legislation. It is a mockery of the 
effort expended in the Senate hearings to 
keep such legislation bottled up. 

These two Senate bills may not be the best 
labor legislation that could have been drafted 
to correct the labor- management abuses un- 
covered by the committee. But they do pro- 
vide a reasonable step in the right direction. 

The House leadership must not forget 
these bills in the rush to adjourn by mid- 
August. If no labor legislation comes out 
of this session of Congress, the blame will be 
clear. 

It will rest with the House Members, who 
refuse to consider needed legislation in an 
election year because it might offend some 
politically powerful labor bosses. 


Caugkt Short by Iraq Coup, Ike Faces 
Grave Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following very 
excellent and most timely editorial 
which appeared in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean on July 15: 
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Caucur Sgonr Br Tag Cour, Ine Faces GRAVE 
Decisions 


While the Eisenhower administration sat 
twiddling its thumbs as though in blissful 
ignorance of the danger, the friendly Gov- 
ernment of Iraq in the Middle East has been 
overthrown by nationalist army leaders, rais- 
ing the grave question of whether peace can 
be preserved in that sensitive area. 

The Baghdad pact, which was one of Mr. 
Dulles“ inventions, has been blasted to bits, 
and the Eisenhower doctrine as interpreted 
by the administration has been given no 
consideration at all. 

The time is now at hand for President 
Eisenhower and his advisers to make big 
decisions, and it is heartening that the lead- 
er's first act is to call for help from con- 
gressional leaders on a bipartisan basis. As 
far as the Democrats are concerned, they 
haye a duty to help meet a crisis which has 
been developing while they virtually were 
put on the sidelines; and they can be ex- 
pected to meet it in the finest spirit. 

There can be little question that the Iraq 
situation grew out of Lebanon's unsolved 
troubles, and it is also true that it consti- 


tutes another victory for President Nasser of ` 


Egypt who has just been consorting with 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. And though 
Associated Press analyst William L. Ryan, 
writing from Belgrade, is not yet convinced 
that Nasser pulled the string in this latest 
Pan-Arablan move, it is unbelievable that 
it could have been staged without his 
knowledge. 

Already there is talk of sending more 
American troops and ships into the Medi- 
terranean, implying the use of force for a 
salyage job in Jordan and Lebanon, both 
of which will be further endangered by the 
rising nationalist tide. And that brings up 
the question of what kind of force, and how 


far our country is ready to go to prevent all 


of the Middle East from coming under Nas- 
ser's sway. 

Furthermore, it centers attention on a 
vacuum in the Eisenhower administration's 
defense policies, 

For as has just been pointed out by one 
able analyst, there must be a completely 
new order of thinking on military policy— 
and this in the sixth year of Republican 
rule. 

“Our current policy is based on a doctrine 
of massive retaliation, that we threaten an 
all-out attack on the Soviet Union in case 
the Soviet Union engages in aggression any- 
where,” said Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, director 
of the special studies project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, associate director of 
Harvard’s Center for International Affairs, 
and author of a report that influenced Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's military reorganization 
plan. 

“This means,” he went on, “that we base 
our policy on a threat that will involve de- 
struction of all mankind, and this is too 
risky business, I think—too expensive.” 

The President might have to decide, this 
expert observed, whether Beirut is worth 
30,000 American lives, and a negative deci- 
sion will therefore encourage the piecemeal 
taking over of the world by Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

Yet the use of force in some way cannot 
be ruled out, and so Dr. Kissinger proposed 
a policy of Umited war—the use of only so 
much force as is necessary to defend the 
safety of the free world—and this is where 
he finds the Eisenhower administration 
lacking. 

He might have added that some of the 
Internal explosions of today cannot be di- 
rectly traced to Soviet Russia, or even com- 
munism, though they make Moscow exceed- 
ingly happy. 

Nobody in the United States wants war of 
any kind, but ‘+ cannot be ruled out as a 
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possibility in view of our commitments under 
a patchwork of treaties. There may well 
come a time when definite pledges will haya 
to be redeemed to prevent a series of Mu- 
nichs, when the Eisenhower administration 
cannot blunder through all crises. 

Never was the administration more in need 
of heip, and never were its boasted policies 
for peace in the Middle East shown to be 
less effective. After years of brinksmanship 
it is brought to a brink which it did not 
desire, but was unable to prevent. 

Continuously, it has been outsmarted and 
outmaneuvered by President Nasser and the 
movement he represents. When the time 
came to undermine the Baghdad Pact, it 
was done with neatness and dispatch, and 
the Eisenhower doctrine, as originally ap- 
proved, does not cover the newest coup. 

We have waged the peace with little imag- 
ination or understanding, and massive retal- 
tation has lost much of its meaning. 

Aside from its wealth of oll, which Amer- 
ica's people should repudiate as a cause of 
war, Iraq was a friend who has been torn 
away. It has joined the procession of Arab 
nationalism, which is no evil per se. 

But where is it headed, and how will it 
affect hopes for peace and understanding? 
These are questions which call for the closest 
study, and when the answers are believed 
to be known, America and her free friends 
will need to act wisely, well, and decisively. 

It may well be that Dr. Kissinger did not 
go far enough when he declared that there 
must be a new order of thinking in military 
matters, and that the reappraisal must be 
applied to the realm of diplomacy as well. 
If that is the situation, as we believe it to 
be, now is time to face it. The seas are in- 
deed turbulent, and a drifting course invites 
further danger. 


Congressman Clare Hoffman Fights for 
His Party and His Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr, SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Congressman CLARE E. HorrManN, 
of Michigan, is a Member whom we all 
respect and admire. In spite of his 
years, there are few of us who are able 
to keep pace with his activities. In my 
opinion, no Member can surpass him in 
his knowledge of parliamentary proce- 
dure, nor in his ability of self-expression 
in the rough and tumble action of floor 
debate. 

Mr. Horrman is actively attendant on 
the floor and very few Members take as 
great a part in legislative debate. He 
continuously fights to uphold the tradi- 
tional Republican principles which we in 
the Midwest traditionally support. 
There have been times when Mr. Horr- 
Man, like many of us, has had to depart 
from administration position, but when 
this is done in the support of his con- 
stituency and as a true representative 
his people, certainly much credit is due 
him. Many times I have heard fello¥ 
Republicans state that our party is in 
need of more defenders of the caliber of 
Mr. Horrman. It has recently come to 
my attention that the chairman of the 
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Republican National Committee, Mr. 
Meade Alcorn, congratulated Congress- 
man Horrman on his service to the 
Country and to the Republican Party. 
Mr. Alcorn’s message of congratulations 
as contained in a letter is as follows: 
REFYELICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, July 11, 1958. 
The Honorable CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Crane: Congratulations for the splen- 
did job you have done on the floor of the 
` House in focusing the Nation’s attention on 
some of the abuses which have emerged from 
the Harris committee hearings. We need 
More forthright and hard-hitting statements 
Buch as years. You have rendered a real 
Service to the country and to the party. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
MEADE ALCORN, 


The Chicago Daily Tribune also 
brought out Congressman HOFFMAN'S 
value to the Republican Party as well as 
to the Nation in an article by Willard 
Edwards, dated July 13, as follows: 
[From the Chicago Tribune of July 18, 1958] 

ATIVE HOFFMAN THORN IN SIDE OF 
DemocraTs—CALLED AN AGELESS FIGHTER IN 
Hovsr 

(By Willard Edwards) 

Wasuicton, July 12—When a gray-haired 

Congressman of rugged build arose in the 

this week to deliver some pungent 
Comments, an audible groan came from the 
Ups of a veteran Democratic leader. 

"Isn't he ever going to grow old and slow 
down?” the democrat asked a colleague later. 
‘He's been a thorn in our side for 23 years.” 

Representative CLARE E. HorrmMan, acid- 

Republican, has been ruffling the 
Sensibilities of the high and mighty in Con- 
gress ever since he came to Washington in 
1 as a small-town lawyer from Allegan, 


EARNS LABEL OF AGELESS 


Leaders of his own party have felt the 

of his homely phrases because they 

tated to take an aggressive attitude on 

Public issues, The more honest among them 

Will admit that Republicans might be in 

better shape these days if they had followed 
s advice and tactics in the past. 

men deserve acclaim as ageless but 

, turned 82, has earned that label. 

There was merriment in House cloakrooms 

recently when word was received that as- 

ts to HorrmMan’s seat in the forthcom- 

ing August 5 were claiming that 

a is getting too old for congressional sery- 


“If Horrman’s too old, Marilyn Monroe 
lacks sex appeal.“ remarked one legislator, 
um under 50 but I can't keep up with 


HE DISCUSSES A SCANDAL 


Apprehension was approaching panic in 
P circles when Horraman took the floor 
Monday to discuss the current contro- 
versy over a House subcommittee investiga- 
tion of influence in high places. 

Tn a few slashing sentences, he cut to the 
heart of this affair which has involved Sher- 
man Adams, Presidential assistant, and his 
relations with Bernard Goldfine, a New Eng- 

d manufacturer, 
There has been no more incisive critic of 
n Eisenhower administration policies 
than Horrman and there is no love lost be- 
tween him and Adams. 
he was reacting with passionate in- 
tion to revelations that a House in- 
Yestigator had been caught attempting to 
“bug” {plant s microphone] the Goldfine 
hotel headquarters in company with an as- 
Sistant to a syndicated columnist who trades 
in innuendo. 
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SOMETIMES YEARS AHEAD 


Congress, he said, had better do a little 
house-cleaning of its own and force its com- 
mittees to adopt fair procedures before 
adopting a lofty attitude about morals in 
executive agencies. 

Once again, Horrman was leading where 
timid leaders of his party held back. It has 
„Deen his fate to be ahead of his time, some- 
times for years, in blazing a trall for others 
to follow. The current headlined investiga- 
tion of labor rackets by the McClellan com- 
mittee in the Senate is exploring ground cov- 
ered by a Hoffman investigation years ago. 

HorrmMan was putting the finger on 
crooked labor leaders, extortionists, and 
racketeers at a time when many politicians 
regarded such action as political suicide. 
His investigations helped send four teamster 
union officials to jail for selling out their 
union members. 

Now that the public has been awakened 
gradually to the ruthless use of union funds 
for private gain, the Senate committee is 
drawing headlines where HOFFMAN drew 
abuse, 

ENEMY OP BUREAUCRATS 


Long before publicity-conscious legislators 
discovered the anticommunism issue in the 
1948-1954 period, Horrman was sounding 
the alarm about the menace of subversion 
in Government, education, and labor, When 
public apathy about this problem spread 
after the McCarthy censure vote in 1954, 
HorrMan was one of the small minority who 
continued to support FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover's warnings that the Red danger re- 
mained as great as ever. 

In the Goldfine case, he was speaking as 
a bitter foe of waste in Government spending, 
at home and abroad. Bureaucrats have re- 
garded him as an enemy. As chairman of 
the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, he helped to create the Commission 
on Reorganization of the Government. He 
handled complex plans to increase efficiency 
and economy in the executive departments 
in a manner which provoked the outspoken 
admiration of the Commission Chairman, 
former President Herbert Hoover. 


SOUNDS CLEANUP WARNING 


Hoffman thus was free, unlike many of 
his party leaders, to note that abuse of the 
congressional investigating power constituted 
a danger equal to the abuse of executive 


power. 

“This man Shacklette [the investigator] 
caught in the hotel room ‘bugging’ incident 
is a bad, bad egg,” he told the House, “and 
the committee should have known it. Some 
group here on Capitol Hill is keeping these 
crooks and disloyalists around to cooperate 
with columnist Peeping Toms and ‘garbage 
collectors,’ It’s long past time that the 
House cleaned up its own committees or 
we'll lose the respect of decent citizens.” 

It was an admonition sorely needed. The 
great majority in Congress know it but not 
many have the courage to say so openly. 

Hoffman has been foremost in the fight 
against bureaucratic secrecy but again he 
was one of the few to assail secrecy in Con- 
gress itself. He has demanded publication 
of the junket expense accounts of Congress- 
men and their wives, remarking bluntly: 

“How can we complain about secrecy in 
Government If we conceal our own spend- 
ing of tax dollars?“ 

_ YEW TANGLE WITH HIM 

This tough and scrappy representative of 
® quiet, rural district has burst thru the 
Massive anonymity which cloaks the iden- 
tity of most of the 435 Members of the 
House. No one leaves the House Chamber 
when he ts talking fand he does plenty of 
it}. Few care to tangle with him in face 
to face debate. 

On a typical day, he arises at 4 a. to go 
fishing in the Potomac; he is in his office 


- 
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at 6:30 a. m., reading mail and newspapers, 
and in his seat on the House floor at noon, 
alert and zestful, ready to rip a phony issue 
to shreds. He is usually in his office until 
late in the evening, then walks a couple of 
blocks ta the rooms in the old fashioned 
Methodist apartment building which he has 
occupied since he came here. 


It is the hope of Mr. Horrman’s Re- 
publican colleagues, in acknowledging 
his fighting and working ability, along 
with that of the Republican National 
Committee, that the need for his service 
to party and country will continue. 
Congressman Horrman is a living ex- 
ample of the belief that “it is the high- 
est manifestation of dignity and virtue 
to speak up in the interest of that which 
is right.” 


Lebanon: Middle East Oasis 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Reader’s Digest written by Gordon 
Gaskill on the historical country of Le- 
banon, which at this very moment is 
the scene of the most grave interna- 
tional crisis: 

LEBANON: MIDDLE East Oasis 
= (By Gordon Gaskill) 

Some Lebanese say that before the Lord 
created the earth, He first made Lebanon 
as a pilot model of perfection—and perhaps 
misiaid the model afterward, Certainly Leb- 
anon seems wildly out of place in the Middle 
East. She does not look, think, vote or 
behave like any of her neighbors. 

In an area famous for flat, broiling, water- 
less deserts, Lebanon stands out like a vast 
oasis, with cool mountains more than 10,000 
feet high, plenty of water, green forests, 
and so much snow she has become a skiing 
center. Visitors are constantly reminded of 
Switzerland and the Riviera, and it comes 
as no surprise to hear a Lebanese legend that 
the Garden of Eden was really here, not at 
the now barren site in Iraq usually claimed. 

Lebanon's people call themselves Arabs, 
speak Arabic, adhere to the Arab League— 
but their greatest historian estimates they 
have only 5 percent Arab blood in their 
veins. Lebanon fs the only Middle East 
state that is predominantly Christian, the 
only Arab state without Islam as its state 
religion. 

In the Arab Middle East, Lebanon is in- 
comparably the best-educated country, with 
80 percent of her people literate—roughly 
the rate of illiteracy among her Arab neigh- 
bors. She is the most modern and progres- 
sive. Her women were among the first in the 
Arab Middle East permitted to vote; they 
may wear bikinis while many of their next- 
door sisters still have to go veiled. She has 

roads, and of such advanced 
cons that foreign architects come to study 
em, 

Although until a dozen years ago Lebanon 
had not been truly independent since some 
800 years before Jesus was born, her west- 
tern-type democracy is, despite shortcom~' 
ings, the most successful in the Arab Middle 
East. : 

Like a slice of bacon some 120 miles long 
and 30 miles wide, with alternating strips of 
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fat and lean, tiny Lebanon, not much big- 
ger than Yellowstone National Park, lies at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean, just 
north of Israel. The first strip, along the 
eea, fat with good land, is barely a mile wide, 
sometimes only a few yards, but perhaps 
no other soil in the world is richer in history. 
‘This was the home of the principal ancestors 
of today’s Lebanese, an amazing people 
known to themselves and the Bible as Ca- 
naanites, and to most historians as Phoeni- 
cians, Here rose their glittering queen cities, 
Tyre and Sidon and Byblos. 

Next inland is the first lean strip, the 
high, rocky, barren, beautiful range whose 
praises the Bible so often sings: Mount Leb- 
anon. Its snows gave the country its name 
(from the Semitic root laban, meaning "to be 
white”), and today's Lebanese proudly call 
themselves People of the Mountain.“ 

Beyond the mountain is the third strip, 
fattest of all, a wondrous high mountain 
valley called the Bekaa, famous since history 
began for its fertility. Here Cain and Abel 
are said to have lived; here, according to 
Lebanese legend, Noah's Ark came to rest— 
and people will show you Noah's tomb. 

The last strip—leanest, most barren, least 
important—prodyices little. But through it 
runs Lebanon's frontier with Syria, and here 
the sacred River Jordan is born. 

In a way, the mountain is most impor- 
tant of all. It has shut off historical Leb- 
anon from the Arabian deserts, forced her to 
look west for her religion, her trade, her 
politics. Its almost inaccessible crags and 
caves have protected persecuted Christians 
and unfashionable schismatics of all kinds. 
And on the mountain grew—and still grow 
the nation’s symbol, the famous Cedars of 
Lebanon, the first thing foreign history ever 
mentioned about Lebanon (they appear In 

hieroglyphics about 2650 B. C. 
when a Pharaoh of Egypt ordered 40 ship- 
loads of cedar), the first thing foreign tour- 
ists want to visit today. 

Lebanon is prospering as never before in 
modern times, and her capital, Beirut, has 
now outstripped Cairo as the “Paris of the 
Middle East.“ Beirut’s huge modern sgir- 
port, one of the busiest on earth, is used 
by 55 different airlines. In English, French, 
and Arabic, great neon lights blaze out to 
travelers: “Welcome to Lebanon.” Last 
year there were about 600,000 visitors, a fig- 
ure equivalent to almost half of Lebanon's 
own population—an estimated 1,450,000. 

To house this infiux, Lebanon has built 
and is building some of the most luxurious 
hotels in the world. One I stayed in re- 
cently had not only air conditioning (now 
taken for granted in all first-class hotels 
here) but also an extra telephone in the 
bathroom, and an electric refrigerator in 
every room. “People want to drink in their 
rooms these days, the manager explained, 
“and we've got to move with the times.“ 

No matter what you want or where it 
comes from, Beirut sells it. American pea- 
nut butter sits beside Communist caviar, 
bourbon beside vodka, a Detroit-made Cad- 
illac beside a Czech-made Skoda. The 
House of Dior sells some 200 original models 
here a year. One restaurant flies in oysters 
daily from Holland; another, choice Tuscan 
beefsteak from Italy. Some 20 cabarets and 
50 bars cater to westerners; others concen- 
trate on Arabs, especially the oil-rich 
sheiks, 

A stunning new $6 million casino, to open 
early in 1959 on a lovely little bay just 
north of Beirut, will attract still more flies 
to Belrut's honey. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of its gambling take will go to the 
state, earmarked for social services, 

However, a uniquely Lebanese rule will 
govern admission: no citizen of the repub- 
lic may enter unless he can prove he has 
paid income tax on at least $5,000 a year. 
For centuries, Lebanese have made it a mat- 
ter of honor to evade taxes, knows 
whether the lure of the new casino will over- 
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come the age-old charm of tax evasion, or 
whether, perhaps, some bright citizen will 
begin counterfeiting tax receipts. 

Most tours to the Holy Land now begin 
in Beirut, and Lebanon offers her own big 
three tourist attractions: the famous cedars, 
Baalbek’s fabulous temples, and the ruins of 
Byblos. 

Despite attempts to protect them, the 
cedars have been cut steadily since history 
began. A crowning blow came in World 
War I when the Turks burned great quan- 
tities of them as fuel for their military loco- 
motives. Today, in the best-known grove, 
Becharre, only some 400 trees still stand. Of 
these, hardly a dozen are more than 1,000 
years old, and only 2 or 3 might date back 
to biblical times. The Becharre monarchs 
are about 80 feet high, up to 40 feet around, 
and the spread of their fan-shaped hori- 
zontal branches can be nearly 100 feet. 
With American help, the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment is planting thousands of new 
cedars. 

Baalbek, which eprings up incredibly from 
the fiat and fertile Bekaa Valley, has been a 
holy place from prehistoric times. Legend 
says it was built by Cain 133 years after the 
creation and peopled by giants, whose sins 
brought on the deluge. The cluster of lovely 
temples—to Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury— 
was built by Roman emperors during the 
first and second centurles after Christ. They 
have been called, with only a little exag- 
geration, “the most impressive Roman re- 
mains in the world, including Rome itself.” 

Since 1955, the majestic temples have been 
the breathtaking scene of an annual baalbek 
Festival, which draws growing thousands. 
Great European orchestras, musicians, and 
dramatic troupes play in the cunningly 
lighted temples at night—an unsurpassabie 
setting. 

Byblos (modern Jeball), now a small, 
drowsy coastal town, claims to be the oldest 
continuously occupied site in the world. 
Archeologists, digging down through one 
civilization after another here, have exposed 
ruins as old as 3200 B. C. From its name 
comes our word Bible. Byblos was once 
famous for the papyrus it exported; the 
Greeks began calling any papyrus book & 
biblos, and the book became the Bible. 

We owe an incredible list of gifts to this 
midget strip of coast. The Phoenicians 
transmitted to us the use of longitude, lati- 
tude, and marine charts; the use of purple 
for persons of high rank; and probably the 
growing of olives and grapes. They gave us 
the numbering system using 12 (instead of 
10) as its base, and traces still exist in 12 
inches to the foot, 12 months to the year, 
12 English pence to the shilling. They gave 
Europe its name: Europa was a mythical 
Phoenician princess. 

The greatest gift from this area is en- 
shrined in the letters you are now reading 
the alphabet. As well as scholars can recon- 
struct what happened, the ancient folk of 
this sector grew impatient with the cumber- 
some Egyptian hieroglyphics which, like 
Chinese, had a diferent symbol for every 
word. They devised a kind of shorthand, 
with the same symbol always standing for 
the same sound in any word. They took 
the picture symbol for “oxhead"—aleph— 
and made it stand always for the sound A; 
the symbol for house“ —beth—always for 
the sound of B; and so on, to a total of 22. 
By about 1000 B. C. the system had swept 
its competitors before it. From it have 
grown all western and Semitic alphabets 
used today. Our very name for it still re- 
produces almost exactly the opening two 
symbols, oxhead“ and house“ —aleph-beth. 

About 800 B. O. Phoenicia—ancient 
Lebanon—began bowing to greater powers: 
Babylon, Assyria, Persia. Alexander's 
Greeks conquered her (332 B. C.), and her 
people became Greek in culture but still 
called themselves Canaanites until 500 years 
after Christ. Pompey's Romans conquered 
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her (64 B. C.), and Beirut became a favorite 
Roman colony. Five Roman Emperors were 
part Lebanese in blood. 

Christianity took root here early. Jesus 
came as far north as Sidon, and “cast out 
unclean spirits” from a girl near that place- 
Tyre boasted it had the first organized 
Christian community in the world; visited 
by St. Paul. Lebanon has furnished 4 popes, 
2 of them saints. 

In the seventh century wheh the great 
Arab conquests stamped out the Cross from 
the borders of Turkey to Morocco, Lebanon's 
Christians found refuge in their almost in- 
accessible mountains.“ Here, nearly for- 
gotten by the West, they kept their faith 
bright. When the first Crusaders pounded 
along Lebanon's coast road in 1099, they 
were astonished to see thousands of eager 
men streaming down from the mountain, 
offering to help them recapture Jerusalem- 
Some 3,000 Lebanese Christians served. 
mostly as archers and guides, with the Cru- 
saders, In gratitude, St. Louis, King of 
France, made them, in effect, honorary 
Frenchmen, thus beginning a connection 
with France that lasted for centuries. 

_At the end of World War I, Lebanon, then 

suffering under a blighting Turkish rule, 
became a mandate of France because of 
their historic friendship. The honeymoon 
was brief. The Lebanese soon demanded 
more independence; the French resisted: 
there were riots, general strikes, arrests- 
After World War II. United States and 
British pressure forced France out. Leb- 
anon finally became truly free in 1946, after 
more than 2,700 years of foreign domina- 
tion. 

For 4,000 years the people of this coast have 
been famous, above all else, as traders- 
“Nobody but nobody,“ marveled an Amer- 
ican living in Beirut, can beat the Leb- 
anese in a deal.“ They may hate and fear 
their m E neighbors for many reasons; 
but not as business rivals. The Lebanese 
say confidently: “A Jew always goes broke 
in Beirut.” 

To illustrate their gift for snifing out 
business opportunities, a Lebanese visiting 
New York noticed that Americans threw 
away as “old clothes” garments which had 
years of good wear still left. Soon was born 
a flourishing business: buying old clothes 
in the United States at about 7 cents & 
pound and selling them in other parts of 
the world at a fabulous profit. In some 
mountain villages in Lebanon half the men 
wear ex-GI clothes, the result of some 
highly profitable buys in United States 
Army surplus. 

The Lebanese do so well as middlemen 
that they are reluctant to tie up large 
amounts of capital for a long time for ® 
relatively low return—which is what de- 
veloping substantial industries for Lebanon 
would require. Thus the country has only 
light industry; food processing candymak- 
ing, beer, some textiles, cement—plus the 
making of “camel saddles,” to be sold, al- 
most entirely to Americans, as TV stools- 
Beirut produces about 200,000 a year, 
for TV but so “adapted” that they will ft? 
no known camel. s: 

“Throw a stone Into any Beirut crowd, 
the saying goes, and you are sure to hit a 
least a bishop.” Perhaps no other place 5? 
small is divided into such a fantastic 
hodgepodge of religions, rites and sects 85 
Lebanon. (“Except possibly Los Angeles, 
adds a Lebanese who studied in California.) 

There are 7 major confessions (over 20, 
members each) and perhaps as many as 100 
minor ones. Several have their own courts 
their own laws on marriage and divorce 
their own hierarchy. Beirut overflows wi 
prelates: Not only its 2 Catholic 
(it is the only city on earth, except Rome, 
with 2) but hosts of archbishops, archi- 
mandrites, imams, patriarchs, etc. 

One sect abhors lettuce, radishes, the color 
blue, A second holds that blue is the luck- 
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fest of colors, A third says a kind of Mass 
tor the souls of Pharaoh's soldiers drowned 
when the Red Sea closed in again after 
Moses and the Israelites had safely crossed 
its dry bed. Followers of a fourth smash 
Pottery from which Christians or orthodox 

ems have eaten, Although Protestant 
Missionaries, especially from the United 
States, have been working hard here since 
the 1820's, less than 14,000 Lebanese—not 
Quite one percent of the population—are 
Protestants today. 

The largest single group is the Maronites, 
named for a shadowy St. Maro, who died in 
the fifth century. Their church exists no- 
where else, unless Lebanese have taken it 
there. It includes 30 percent of Lebanon's 
entire population, and 55 percent of its 
Christians, 


Though the Maronites now recognize the 


pe as their spiritual superior, their- prac- 
tices differ from those of Western Catholics. 
Priests may marry, and usually do, Maro- 
Nites have their own saints and feast days. 
They say their liturgy, not in Latin, but in 
the now dead Syriac language, which is 
Similar to the Aramaic that Jesus spoke. 

In the spring of 1957 Lebanon held the 

and only general election in any Arab 
State where one burning issue was, in effect, 
the Eisenhower doctrine. The pro-western 
Slate was returned to office, and this was 
halied in Washington as a great victory. 

It was and it was not. The disturbing as- 
Pect was the small size of the pro-American 
Majority, estimated by President Camille 

oun himself at only about two-thirds. 
A dozen years earlier_a pro-American pol- 
icy would have received virtually all votes.) 

The election was bitter. The bulk of the 
Moslems, stirred by Egyptian-Syrian agents, 
Propaganda, and money,-leaned to anti- 
Western neutralism. The Christians, pre- 
Sumably“a slight majority in numbers, and 

cally pro-Western for historical, reli- 
Slous, and business reasons, lost ground be- 
Cause the United States Has so strongly 
Supported the archenemy of the Arabs, 
Israel 


The decline in pro-American feeling is 
and shocking, for Lebanon's links 

With the United States have been warm and 
Strong for generations, though few Ameri- 
Cans may haye realized it. Thousands of 
Lebanese (we have generally called them 
Syrians") have settled here. Sizable colo- 
nies exist in Detroit, Boston, Louisville, 
kiyn, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, Charleston, W. Va., and Greensboro, 

+ C.. Moreover, American Protestant mis- 
Slonaries have done such extraordinary 
800d works in Lebanon—apart from their 
Not-too-successful proselyting—that they 
have left grateful memories even among 
Moslems. 

United States missionaries introduced the 
first modern Arabic printing press to Leba- 
non in 1834. Two of them supervised, over 
& century ago, the translation of the New 
Testament into an Arabic so superb that it 

still the standard today, everywhere 
Arabic is spoken, They have translated 
Scores of Western textbooks into Arabic. 
Above all, United States missionaries 
founded the institution now called the 
American University of Beirut. AUB, as it 

Widely known, today occupies the world’s 
loveliest campus in the choicest part of 

t, is the largest American school out- 
tide the United States—2,500 students from 

1 countries, Sometimes it is referred to as 
“The Lighthouse of the Middle East,” for its 
15,000 graduates include premiers, cabinet 

ters, and leading citizens in almost 
every country of the area, When the United 
Nations was founded at San Francisco in 
1945, a poll produced the startling fact that 
AUB had more alumni as delegates than 
any other university in the world. 

Yet, because of the Isracl issue, our rela- 
tions are strained. Foreign Minister Charles 
Malik, a long-time friend of the West, has 
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constantly warned us of troubles to come, 
and pleaded for some concessions to Arab 
views—without getting them. President 
Chamoun and Malik both feel, however, that 
their links with the West are like a marriage: 
there are bound to be ups and downs, but 
not even the most serious “down” should 
bring divorce, 

Yet we can hardly be complacent. The 
Soviets are taking every advantage of the 
inflamed Arab feelings about Israel, and, as 
Russian offers of help become more concrete 
and detailed, they are likely to gain increased 
support. So far, no Lebanese opposition 
leader calls outright for a pro-Communist 
line. The call is, instead, to neutralism, on 
the Egyptian-Syrian pattern. President 
Chamoun has nothing but contempt for 
such hair-splitting. “In this part of the 
world,” he said to me, neutralism is not 
possible. It is only a word used by politi- 
clans too cowardly to say what they mean— 
which is pro-communism. Here we have to 
choose between the West and international 
communism, and we have chosen the West.” 

These are brave words, words rarely heard 
elsewhere in the Arab world, and Chamoun 
means them deeply. But they have caused 
his regime much trouble. Perhaps it is sig- 
nificant that, as I talked with him in the 
presidential mansion, a protest bomb burst- 
ing a mile or so away shook loose some 
cracked ceiling plaster in the room where 
we sat, and it fell down with a crash. 


Television Code—Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I insert the following exchange of 
letters between Mr. Harold E. Fellows, 
president and chairman of the board of 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
and myself, relating to the advertising 
of hard liquor on the air: 

TELEVISION CODE REVIEW BOARD, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn, CELLER: As you undoubtedly 
know, the major function of the television 
code review board of the National Association 
of Broadcasters is the administration of the 
television code, a document supported by 309 
television stations and the 3 television net- 
works. You may have occasion to refer to 
the specific provisions of the code and the 
method of its administration. Therefore, 
we thought you might like to have the fourth 
edition of the television code, recently pub- 
lished, together with a brief brochure de- 
scriptive of the industry’s program of self- 
regulation, 

If we may provide further details or be of 
assistance to you in any way, please do not 
hesitate to call on us, 

Cordially, 
HAROLD E. FELLOWS, 
President and Chairman of the Board, 
June 20, 1958. 
Mr. HaRoLD E. FELLOWS, 

President and Chairman of the Board, 
National Association o/ Broadcasters, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Fettows: I am in receipt of your 
letter of June 16 and your brochure entitled 
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“The Television Code—National Association 
of Broadcasters Seal of Good Practice,” 
Permit me to make some comment, 

I notice on page 6 of your television code 
a proscription against the advertising of hard 
liquor and that the advertising of beer and 
wines is acceptable only when presented in 
the best of taste and discretion, and is ac- 
ceptable subject to Federal and local laws. 
Since the repeal of prohibition, liquor is a 
legal product, that includes beers, wines, 
whiskies, and cordials, Prohibiting whisky to 
be advertised, to my mind, is timid and 
pusillanimous. How can television deny the 
advertising of a legal product which is car- 
ried in the newspapers and magazines? Our 
magazines and newspapers are brought into 
so-called dry territory. Thus, if you offer the 
argument that telecasts or broadcasts would 
seep into dry areas, your argument will not 
wash, 

You demand good taste and discretion in 
beer and wine advertising. Admittedly, all 
advertising should be in good taste. Would 
that the canons of good taste were followed 
in all television advertising and program- 
ing. There is an unwarranted implication 
that beer and wine are apart from all other 
products and must therefore be handled 
gingerly. 

It is very difficult for me to follow your 
reasoning and I, for one, wish to protest. 


Very truly yours, 
CELLER. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BROADCASTERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1958. 
The Honorable EMANUEL 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cetuer: Thank you very much 
for your letter of June 20. 

Those questions posed in your letter have 
been matters that broadcasters and the dis- 
tilling industry have wrestled with for many 
years, and this proscription against adver- 
tising hard liquor on the air was adopted 
by both the distilling and broadcasting in- 
dustries over 20 years ago. 

Broadcasters have voluntarily limited 
themselves to the advertising of beer and 
wine, and it has been suggested before that 
such a distinction is an arbitrary one—not 
justified by the products themselves. Our 
only explanation lies in the fact that his- 
torically a distinction has been made in the 
minds of the American people between beer 
and wine on the one hand, and hard liquors 
on the other. Personally, I would agree that 
such a distinction is not based entirely on 
logic. The distinction, however, was extant 
long before broadcasting became a force in 
American society. Broadcasting, it seems to 
me, merely adopted the mores already estab- 
lished. 

I am sure, also, that you are aware of 
the fact that this voluntary action on the 
part of our industry is not a unilateral one. 
The distilled spirits industry has adopted a 
similar self-regulatory code against the use 
of the broadcasting mediums. Just as in our 
industry, there are undoubtedly individuals 
in that industry who do not agree with the 
wisdom of such a line of demarcation. It 
is reasonable to assume that if hard liquor 
advertising appeared on radio and television 
this industry would obtain a percentage of 
that advertising expenditure comparable to 
that which it derives from beer and wine. 
Beer and wine advertising accounts for, we 
estimate, about 2.4 percent of all advertising 
expenditures in radio and television. 

Nevertheless, we believe there is a substan- 
tial feeling throughout the country favoring 
the provisions of the television code in this 
respect, which, I would say, goes back to the 
days following the repeal of prohibition when 
the FCC admonished broadcasters that liquor 
advertising might be against the publio 
interest. 
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We appreciate exceedingly the expression 
of your views on this matter, and intend to 
bring your letter to the attention of our 
television code review board and our board 
of directors. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD E, FELLOWS. 
Jovy 11, 1958. 
Mr. HAROLD E. FELLOWS, 

President and Chairman of the Board, 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FeLLOWs: I have your letter of 
June 27, in reply to mine of June 20, and I 
cannot let the matter rest with your conclu- 
sions. 

Radio and television play an important 
part in our lives and since they are among 
the most important mediums of communica- 
tion, the broadcasting industry cannot close 
its eyes to our everyday existence. Hard 
liquor and cordials, as well as beer and wine, 
are distributed and used throughout the Na- 
tion—even in so-called dry territory. Why 
should your industry be so myopic? Just 
because the proscription against whisky has 
been in effect for a number of years is no 
reason why it should be continued. You 
agree that the distinction between hard and 
light liquor is not based on logic. If that 
is so, why continue a practice that is illogi- 
cal? You say that broadcasting merely 
adopted the mores already established, Who 
established those mores? The broadcasting 
industry? The temperance societies? Surely 
not the public. 

In any event, mores change and broadcast- 
ing and telecasting must change with the 
change in mores. Otherwise, your industry 
puts the dead hand on progress. Just be- 
cause a river has run in a certain direction 
is no reason for it to be permitted to run 
in that same direction if progress and im- 
provement require some change. That is 
why we dam rivers and actually change the 
course of rivers or even reverse their course. 
It would seem to me that you are thinking in 
the past and not for the future. 

You say “the distilled spirits industry has 
adopted a similar self-regulatory code against 
the use of the broadcasting -mediums.” 1 
don't know of such self-regulation, but if 
they have done this, they have been most 
ill advised. 

I shall place this entire correspondence in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


= 


Bob Forward and KMPC Report the 
News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent months I am sure my colleagues 
from the Los Angeles area have been as 
impressed as I have with the excellent 
format radio station KMPC has estab- 
lished in presenting the news to the 
southern California listening audience. 

I have personally been contacted by 
direct telephone line from Hollywood by 
the program director, Mr. Robert For- 
ward, and he has often brought the news 
from the National Capital direct to Los 
Angeles listeners, I think we should con- 
gratulate Gene Autry and Bob Reynolds 


„occurs. 
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for the excellent service that they are 
providing the public in southern Cali- 
fornia. This further indicates that in- 
dependent radio stations can effectively 
operate and provide the listening audi- 
ence with a much-needed service. 

I wish to include as part of my re- 
marks the following article from Variety 
of July 2, 1958. 

The article follows: 

AuTry-REYNOLDS’ OC FORMULA PARLAYED 
Into Los ANGELES Success STORY 


Hof Lxwoon, July 1.—Any doubts that an 
alert, fast-moving news operation can pay 
off in independent radio stations’ operations 
have been dispelled here by KMPC, the Gene 
Autry-Bob Reynolds indie which since in- 
stituting an elaborate newsgathering setup 
has jumped from third place in the Los 
Angeles market into a neck-and-neck race 
for first with traditional leader KNX, the 
CBS o&o here. : 

Nor is a top-40-tunes formula necessary 
for successful indie operation, with KMPC 
eschewing the rock n' rollers and giving its 
deejays a broad musical base on which to 
operate. The KMPC formula consists of three 
ingredients, good music, community service— 
which means news, editorials, and free com- 
munity affairs plugs—and sports. Latter 
comprises Los Angeles Dodgers ball games, 
and in the fall, the L, A. Rams grid tilts. 

But it's the news operation, a unique setup 
that employs three mobile units constantly 
cruising the city and Los Angeles County 
and furnished with every conceivable type 
of communications equipment that has pro- 
vided the fat payoff for KMPC, For it was 
only a year ago that the station began using 
the units; it started editorializing last Oc- 
tober; and since that time it's had its dra- 
matic rise in audience and public favor. 


NEWS IN NUTSHELL SHOW 


A news staff of 9—full and part time 
turns out 22 regular 5-minute newscasts a 
day, along with 22 quickie news in a nut- 
shell shows, but station also breaks in to any 
and all programing with news featuring on- 
the-spot reports from its mobile units as it 
Units also break in with quickies 
on road conditions, particularly during rush 
hours. 

News setup, under program director Bob 
Forward and news director Hugh Brundage, 
employs the usual sources, the press asso- 
ciations, and city news wires, and frequent 
use of beeper phone, even overseas calls. 
But it also monitors the Los Angeles Police 
Department, radio, the sheriff and highway 
patrol, and the city and county fire depart- 
ments communications, Asa local story that 
looks hot comes over the wire or official radio, 
the news editor in charge of the newsroom 
will communicate directly with the mobile 
unit nearest the scene and direct him there, 
meanwhile calling via phone to get official 
details. The details and the on-the-spot 
report from the scene are then combined 
intoa news flash that can run from 1 to 4 or 
5 minutes that’s cut into the regular pro- 
graming immediately. 

Each unit—2 are panel trucks, third is 
Forward's own car (he goes out to cover 
stories too, to spell the others)—-have 3 re- 
celyers and a transmitter, along with port- 
able tape machines, extension microphones, 
and various gear such as rain wear, fire-fight- 
ing wear, flares, etc. Two receivers get the 
police and sheriff's broadcasts. Third and 
the transmitter are direct shortwave chan- 
nels to the station on frequency espe- 
clally assigned by the FCC. Mobile reporter 
can talk to virtually anyone at the station 
via the radio, can do a live broadcast from 
the unit, and can transmit a tape he's already 
made either live or into master control for 
retaping and subsequent alring. Latter fea- 
ture means he doesn’t have to return to the 
station with his tape. 
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On the editorializing side, Autry and 
Reynolds make the decisions on issues and 
copy, and it's delivered anonymously by For- 
ward in 1-minute spots that are broadcast 
on a saturation schedule for 2 or 3 days at 
a time, then repeated a week or so later, 
again on a saturation basis. Station is 
credited with getting the legislature to pass 
a school bus safety law, following the crash 
of a bus last fall. Its support on a police 
bond issue was also a factor in getting it 
passed. 

In the quasi-editorial pubservice field, 
when the Salvation ‘Army reported, during 
last year’s Malibu Forest fires, that the fire- 
fighters weren't getting anything to eat, sta- 
tion appealed for sandwiches and the re- 
sponse was hundreds of thousands of sand- 
wiches delivered to Strategic depots. More 
recently, a series of announcements on the 
availability of a pamphlet on child molesters 
published by the sheriff's office drew a re- 
sponse of 300,000 or more requests. During 
last winter's floods, station helped set up 
a control center for the sheriff's office. 

Net result of all this (and an additional 
community identity via the Dodger ball 
casts) has been a fat payoff in terms of com- 
munity prestige for the station. It's gotten 
to the point where the highway patrol, for 
example, has asked cooperation of the sta- 
tion in giving descriptions of hit-run vehicles. 
and where listeners phone in tips.on stories. 
Most important, from the practical stand- 
point, it's been good business because it has 
and is delivering audience. 


An Invitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Mc- 
Kenzie River, just a few miles from my 
hometown of Eugene, Oreg., has made 
another conquest. For years Herbert 
Hoover and other fishing and outdoor 
enthusiasts have been enjoying the beau- 
tiful and largely unspoiled McKenzie 
River area and the incomparable fishing. 
Now Clark Gable and his family have 
come under the river's spell, aided and 
abetted by the hospitality of a river guide, 
Merle McMullin, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Tuttle, who operate the Log 
Cabin Inn at McKenzie Bridge. 

An article in the Springfield News. 
published in Eugene's sister city, Cap- 
tures the feeling of people who come 
from distant places to vacation on the 
McKenzie River, and I wish to include 
the article in the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, as 
an inducement for my colleagues to come 
to Oregon and relax. Ican assure them 
a real western welcome. 

The article follows: 

The name of Clark Gable was added the 
past weekend to the list of the world’s not- 
ables who have fallen captive to the McKe- 
zie River's charms. 

Sunday at the Log Cabin Inn. 
McKenzie Bridge., Gable confided to the 
News that he is completely captivated by the 
upper McKenzie and is considering buying * 
summer place adjacent to the spar 
water. Mrs. Gable concurs, 

Frequently flashing the famous Gable 
grin, the longtime No. 1 leading man of the 
movies was downright enthusiastic about the 
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McKenzie. He arrived Thursday with his 
wife, daughter Joan, 7, and two friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Al Menasco, of St. Helena, Calif. 
The five leave Tuesday, returning to Call- 
fornia by way of Diamond Lake. 

Looking tanned and fit, Gable told of 
arduous trips taken in promotion of his two 
Most recent pictures, Teacher's Pet,“ and 
“Run Silent, Run Deep.” Both are doing 
Well, by the way. The trip to the McKenzie 
was Gable's first—but it definitely will not 
be his Inst, He said he had heard so many 
good things about it, the river had seemed 
a likely spot to look around for a summer 
hideaway, and this trip was to see if his 
family would approve. "It would be a won- 
Gerful place for the children to spend the 
Summers," the star declared. 

The green foliage intrigued Gable, in con- 
trast to the bareness of southern California. 
He said he and his family live on a 27-acre 
ranch that used to be out in the country, 

t now is practically in the center of town 
and they all feel the need to get away to a 
Spot in which to relax. Asked if he had any 
Suggestions for the area, or if anything could 
have been done to make his visit more pleas- 
ant, “Just don't build it up any more, was 

8 answer. He likes things just the way 
they are. 

Mr, and Mrs, Gable had 2 days of fish- 

on the river, with Merle McMullin, Vida, 

as their guide. Gable said he has always 

a wet fiy fisherman, but is getting the 

of dry fly fishing under McMullin’s 

Guidance. The Gables got a great kick out 

Of stopping along the river at noon, and 

eating their tresh- caught trout, cooked by 
the guide. 

Sunday afternoon, the visitors went hunt- 
ing at higher levels for rhododendrons, and 
Gable had a brief reunion with General 
Maxwell, United States Army, retired, a sum- 

resident who was his commanding offi- 
cer at Tyndall Air Force Base. General 
Maxwell lives on Delta Road near McKenzie 
Bridge. 

Among the things the Gables particularly 
liked was their accommodations and the 
food. They said their hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Tuttle, had made their stay most 
Pleasant. And talk about food—Mrs. Tut- 
tle really can cook,” declared Gable. 

The star lived in Oregon about 2 years 
before his moving-picture career, He 
Worked for the Silver Falls Lumber Co. at 

lverton and logged at Tillamook, then 
Worked for Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Cut of Portland. A few years ago, he said, 
he bought 47 acres on the Rogue near 

ts Pass and planned to build. His con- 
schedule in the movie capital pre- 
Vented, and now a new highway is splitting 
the tract in two. He said: “I have a lot of 
friends who come up here> They told me it 
ls beautiful, But I had no idea how beauti- 
ful it really is.” He likes being off the main- 

veled routes. x 

Joan is “having a ball, and loves it here,” 
Gable said, She went to Sunday school with 

Tuttle grandchildren. 

Talking briefly about the moving-picture 
industry, Gable said he believes that pic- 
tures that entertain always will have good 
Public acceptance. That doesn't go for pic- 

that teach or that attempt to change 
People's lives, he added. “Good, decent en- 
‘ertainment is what the public wants.“ 
Gable is getting ready for his next picture, 
Working with Director John Ford on a script 
currently titled “Horse Soldiers,” based on 
an episode of the Civil War. Shooting ten- 

tively is set to begin in September. 

Gable is an ardent amateur photographer, 
and eagerly discussed relative points of his 

Rollei and the one used by the News 
Photographer. All fn all, it was a most sat- 
isfactory interview from the standpoint of 
the News—it always is when a celebrity falls 

love with the McKenzie, 
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The Lebanon Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower's decision today to intervene 
in the Lebanese crisis, although it an- 
swers several immediate questions, does 
not come to terms with the larger prob- 
lems that lurk ahead. I believe there is 
good reason to fear that over the long 
haul our armed intervention will in- 
evitably fan the flames of Arab national- 
ism. Is it not painfully clear that Arab 
nationalism is the paramount fact in 
the Middle East today? x 


Yesterday—before the decision to use 
troops was announced—some of the bed- 
rock policy considerations were discussed 
in a penetrating column written by Ar- 
thur Krock for the New York Times, 
Certainly Mr. Krock’s observations 
should give pause to those who contend 
that the road we have taken in the Mid- 
dle East today is necessarily the right 
one. His article follows: 

(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, July 14—The sudden explo- 
sion in Iraq, triggered by what some Mideast 
authorities here haye tentatively accepted 
as an authentic outburst of Arab nation- 
aliem, has accentuated a line of thought 
which has been forming in the minds of 
many critical obseryers of United States 
foreign policy. This thinking is best illus- 
trated by the following questions, which 
those who have been pursuing the line have 
been asking for some time: 

Have events abroad reached, and per- 
haps even passed, the historical stage when 
& great nation must fundamentally revise 
its foreign policies? 

Has the Government of the United States 
come to an end-point of policy, as Great 
Britain came when it relinquished its In- 
dian empire, and the Netherlands when it 
accepted the independence of Indonesia? 

If so, are the Truman Mideast policies and 
the Eisenhower doctrine obsolete? And 
have world conditions ettained the reality 
that would require the United States to 
treat, on the basis of this realism, with the 
regimes of Communist China, East Germany, 
and others on the same diplomatic basis as 
with regimes elsewhere that are repugnant 
to our own democratic system? 

Is not the only effective substitute to 
these reversals of policy a resort to force, 
which would precipitate the risk of the 
global war our present program is wholly 
designed to prevent? And, if this substi- 
tute were to be chosen, would it not have 
to be employed by the United States almost 
unilaterally in view of various weaknesses 
of the western alliance? 

These are hard and terrifying questions. 
But they have been asked in Senate 
quarters, and some within the administra- 
tion, as one threat to world peace has suc- 
ceeded another while the policies of the 
Western nations have shown no capacity 
either to prevent these threats or quickly 
dispose of them. And the violent and 
bloody overthrow of the 3 
Iraq, keystone of the Baghdad W. 
undoubtedly has exposed Jordan and Israel 
to grave new dangers and further detached 
Turkey from its western allies, may prove 
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to be a gravyer threaf than the unquenched 
rebellion in Lebanon. 


THE FACTS OF GLOBAL LIFE 


If this were the 19th century, and the 
powers of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in combination could confine hostilities 
everywhere to small wars, the questions 
above would not arise, But nationalism is 
armed on the march of continental dimen- 
sions in Asia and Africa. A new power, So- 
viet Russia, with the political and military 
ability to launch suddenly an atomic attack 
which would devastate the nations that were 
its targets, has come into being. Moreover, 
this new power has an advantage over oth- 
ers with anything like approximate strength 
in that it can seek world conquest, and does, 
by a means other than war that would cause 
the overthrow of democratic governments 
if they employed it. This means is the sub- 
version of peoples with low economic stand- 
ards by sabotage, by subsidizing revolution, 
by propaganda in which truth is callously 
twisted to suit the purpose and by prom- 
ises of assistance there is not the slightest in- 
tention of keeping. 

These mounting facts of life in the world 
today, emphasized by the shock of the un- 
expected event in Iraq, have evoked the 
above questions and caused them to be asked 
with growing insistence. Whether any of 
them penetrated the extraordinary White 
House conference on Iraq today, and if so 
how far, will probably not be known until 
all the inevitable leaks are distilled for their 
factual yield: But prior to this meeting 
nothing publicly said or indicated by the 
President or Secretary of State Dulles has re- 
flected a decision for fundamental review, 
looking to revision, of our foreign policies. 

The Eisenhower doctrine has not yet been 
found to apply to any crisis in the Mid-East, 
where it was supposed to protect legitimate 
governments which sought this protection 
on evidence of armed insurrection fomented 
by international communism. Jordan may 
not put the doctrine to this test. 
But the regimes and peoples we have put into 
our diplomatic deep-freeze appear to have 
taken no harm thereby, but with impunity 
have held Americans as hostages. 

Yet the administration, as Senator For- 
BRIGHT noted today, has even stood pat to 
the point of dec to cooperate in the re- 
study of policy proposed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 


Andy Anderson Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
June 3, 1958, was Andy Anderson Day 
in Springfield, III. National and State 
officials joined in paying deserved trib- 
ute to S. T. Anderson, new president of 
the American Public Power Association 
and, for the last 32 years, a respected 
official of Springfield's municipally 
owned city water, light, and power de- 
partment, 

Public Power, the official publication 
of the American Public Power Associa- 
tion, described the testimonial to Mr. 
35 in its July 1958 issue, as fol- 
OWS: 
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[From Public Power of July 1958] 


ANDY ANDERSON DAY—SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Pays 
TRIBUTE TO New APPA PRESIDENT AT TESTI- 
MONIAL LUNCHEON 


National and State officials joined citizens 
of Springfield, III., last month in paying 
tribute to S. T. Anderson, newly elected 
president of the American Public Power 
Association and for 32 years an executive of 
Springfield's City Water, Light, and Power 
Department. 

A testimonial luncheon highlighted Andy 
Anderson Day, June 3, proclaimed in honor 
of the city’s utilities director by formal ac- 
tion of the Sprinfield City Council. 

W. J. Spaulding, former commissioner of 
Springfield's Department of Property, who 
first employed Mr. Anderson and who is 
generally considered to be the father of 
Springfield's municipally owned utilities, 
was present at the luncheon, as were the 
three other city commissioners under whom 
Mr. Anderson has served: present commis- 
sioner George M. Oliver, and former com- 
missioners John H. Hunter and Carl H. Luers. 

Also present were Springfield's mayor Nel- 
son Howarth and general manager Alex Ra- 
din of APPA, who represented the national 
association at the ceremonies, 

Springfield’s Mayor Howarth declared that 
Mr. Anderson shares with former commis- 
sioner Spaulding the credit for building our 
little water department and our little electric 
department into one of the finest in the 
Nation. 

Tributes to Mr. Anderson were expressed 
in telegrams from Gov. William G. Strat- 
ton, of Illinois, Senators Pavut H. DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, and Evererr McK. DIRKSEN, Re- 
publican, of Illinois; Representative PETER 
F. Mack, Jr., Democrat, of Illinois, former 
APPA presidents Owen W. Hurd, R. L. 
Schacht, and S. R. Finley who is president 
of the Tennessee Valley Public Power Asso- 
ciation, Gus Norwood, executive secretary of 
the Northwest Public Power Association, and 
members of the APPA board of directors. 

The 275 persons who attended the testi- 
monial luncheon accorded ovations to Mr. 
Anderson and to Commissioner Spaulding, 
who described the circumstances under 
which Mr. Anderson first came to the city 
utility department. 

“I saw him first when he was working 
for the highway department,” the former 
commissioner said. “I bribed him by offer- 
ing him a little more to come with the city. 
I felt kind of proud to have a young man 
just out of the university. He had gradu- 
ated from Purdue. 5 

“Good water is taken now like the air 
and the sunshine like a matter of course, 
but it is a serious business to see that the 
water always flows out of the faucet, clean 
and good tasting,” Mr. Spaulding said. 

Speaking of the honor guest, Mr. Spauld- 
ing declared: “I'm afraid he's going to over- 
take me. I hope you do, Andy.” 

Mr. Radin, speaking for APPA, declared 
that Mr. Anderson was chosen for the as- 
sociation’s highest office because of the great 
respect for his judgment which is shared 
by officials of the more than 800 munici- 
pally owned utilities represented by APPA. 

Commissioner Oliver declared that in his 
3-year relationship with Mr. Anderson he 
found that his decisions have always been 
made with the betterment of the depart- 
ment and the betterment of the city in 
mind, 

In acknowledging the tributes, Mr. Ander- 
son credited department employees with 
the advances Springfield has made in the 
utilities field. He also pald special tribute 
to Mrs. Anderson, who he said had tolerated 
many absences from home over the years 
when storms or other emergencies threatened 
the municipal electric utility system. 
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Commenting editorially on the testimonial 
to Mr. Anderson, Springfield's Illinois State 
Register declared that June 3 “was W. J. 
Spaulding Day as well as Andy Anderson 
Day.” 

“It was a day of consecration to ideals 
which inspired Mr. Spaulding and his fight- 
ing phalanx of decades ago when the battles 
were fought for honest elections (1906), the 
commission form of government (1911), 
and for development through the years of 
an adequate supply of pure water. Closely 
identified with that fight was the hard, but 
successful, struggle through the years for 
realization of the dream of Lake Springfield 
and its precious people-owned properties,” 
the editorial continued, 

“Why not an annual W. J, Spaulding 
Day dedicated to the ideals herein expressed? 
The past and the present are a challenge 
to future action.” 


Criminology and Crime Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the American people a book coauthored 
by Dr. Lois Lundell Higgins, president of 
the International Association of Police 
Women and director of the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau of Chicago, and Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Fitzpatrick, president emeritus, 
Mount Mary College and director of the 
Institute of Human Education. Dr. Hig- 
gins resides in my congressional district. 

This book entitled “Criminology and 
Crime Prevention“ —- Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1958— deals with the study of crime in 
America, erime of matter and of spirit. 
In a comprehensively documented man- 
ner, the authors have presented an anel- 
ysis of the many aspects of crime and 
the judicial procedures designed to cope 
with this social malady. 

Of the arresting 26 chapters of this 
book, I have chosen to reflect a while 
with that dealing with treason, dis- 
loyalty, and communism. 

Treason against the United States is 
defined by the Constitution, article IIT, 
section 1, to consist “only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving aid and comfort to 
them.” 

The student of government and the 
citizen will find clear elucidations in the 
subchapters treating of the Supreme 
Court interpretations of the constitu- 
tional provisions revolving around dis- 
loyalty, misprison of treason, treason 
against the States, conscientious objec- 
tion to war, the Communist world revo- 
lutionary conspiracy, the continuity of 
the Communist Party, and interlocking 
subversion in government. Timely as 
these subjects are, the student and the 
citizen will learn further of the Com- 
munist tactics and techniques. He will 
review the history of the privilege of 
non-self-incrimination, a unique herit- 
age to Anglo-American law, and will 
compare its use in modern day courts. 
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In an absorbing manner, assisted by 
first-hand experience in penology and 
sociology, Drs. Higgins and Fitzpatrick 
have truly contributed a basic textbook 
to our newer generations. 

I recommend this treatise to the Amer- 
ican public and join with the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee which works with 
the Crime Prevention Council and the 
Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau in 
bringing it into the hands of those pres- 
ently engaged in the never-ending battle 
against crime for the benefit of all man- 
kind. 


Congress Team Almost Intact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Ocala Star Banner entitled “Con- 
gress Team Almost Intact”: 

When Secretary of State Gray pulled down 
the curtain at the qualifying window in his 
office Tuesday, 5 of Florida's 8 Congressmen 
were assured of the Democratic nomination, 
as they had no opposition. 

Three of the Congressmen, one a Repub- 
Hcan, will face opposition. Representative 
W. C. CRAMER, in the First District, will face 
a Democratic opponent in the general elec- 
tion, and Representatives DANTE FAscELL in 
the fourth, A. S. Hertonc in the fifth, and 
PauL Rocers in the sixth, will have Repub- 
lican opponents. 

The five who have no Democratic opponent 
and have been automatically nominated as 
Democratic candidates are: Representative 
BENNETT, Second District; Roserr SIKES, 
Third District; Fascert, Fourth District: 
Rocers, Sixth District; James Hater, Seventh 
District, and Buty MAtrHews, Eighth Dis- 
trict. 

Five of these Democrats have won reelec- 
tion without opposition in both the primary 
and general election. The other three “re 
expected to win through to election in the 
general balloting in November. 

‘The Star Banner believes this is a fortunate 
circumstance as these Congressmen have 
worked together as a team in Washington, in 
harmony at all times for projects of benefit 
to the entire State. A warm friendship 
exists between them, and with the seniority 
they hold in the House, and important com- 
mittee assignments, they are in position to 
render ever greater service to our State and 
the Nation. 

The State that elects able men to the Hous? 
and returns them year after year, always has 
more influence and prestige in the Congress 
than a State which has a heavy turnover in 
its House Members every so often, Seniority 
and friendships count in Congress. All of 
our Congressmen have built up seniority: 
and there is no State delegation which bas 
a wider circle of friends in the lower House 
than the Florida delegation. 

As we in Marion County are more dlrecti 
concerned with the reelection of HERLONO 
in the general balloting in November, we are 
encouraged to believe that HerLong has over- 
come the opposition he faced last time whe? 
a Republican candidate from Volusia County 
opposed him in the general election. 

This time it appears that HERLONG will 
have the united support of the princi 
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daily newspapers in his district, whereas 
2 years ago 1 of the larger dailies did not 
support him. 

The DeLand. Daytona, and Leesburg papers 
have pledged their support to HERLONG, and 
the Orlando Sentinel, in commenting on the 
entry of Louls H. Mussler, mayor of Indiat- 
lantic City, and William Coleman, both Re- 
Publicans, of Orlando, has this to say: 

“They're both fine fellows but they appear 
to have more time to waste than most any- 
body else. That's just what they are doing 
wasting their time, thelr energy, and their 
money. Central Florida would be foolish to 
retire Syp Hextonc. He has been our most 
effective Washington Representative.” 

Florida should keep its congressional team 
intact and from present Indications that is 
what the voters will do when they go to the 
Polls in November, 


Windfall Ordered Surrendered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9. 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp a report 
from the Farmers Union Washington 
Newsletter edited by the capable Arthur 
T. Thompson. In the June 27 issue he 
Teported on the order of a Federal judge 
that eight firms return more than $1 mil- 
lion in unlawful profits they had real- 
ized in a paper transaction at the time 

Ty price supports were lowered to 83 
Percent of parity from 90 percent. Fed- 
eral Judge Patrick T. Stone made the 
decision and some of his comments on 
the case are quoted in the Newsletter 
article which follows: 

ORDERS FIRMS TO SURRENDER 1954 WINDFALL 


Thanks to littie help from Secretary Ben- 
son, the Justice Department has won an- 
Other round in its effort to make dairy 
Processors disgorge their famous windfall 
cheese and butter profits of 1954. 

The companies realized the profits when 
they repurchased at a discount (434 cents 
per pound in the case of cheese) the same 
Products which they had previously spld to 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The trans- 
actions took place when USDA lowered dairy 
Price supports from 90 percent to 83 percent 
Of parity, 

Last week at Wausau, Wis., Federal Judge 
Patrick T. Stone ruled that the 1954 cheese 
deals were illegal and ordered eight firms to 

more than $1 million to the Federal 
Government. Companies involved are Kraft 
Foods, Borden, Cudahy Packing Co., Armour 
& Co., C. J. Best & Co., Safeway Stores, H. J. 
Heinz Co., and L. D. Schreiber & Co. 

In the first windfall case last July at 
Baltimore, Md., another Federal judge or- 
dered three companies—A. & P. stores, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., and Swift & Co.—to repay 
$253,865. Other cases are pending, involving 
an additional $2 million, 

At Wausau, Judge Stone declared: 

f is no evidence that the purchase 
and resale at a loss did achieve the main 
Objective of the milk-support program, that 
18, the support of prices paid to farmers 
for their milk and butterfat, Affording in- 
ventory protection to the plaintiffs was not 
an objective of the milk-support program, 


never was sọ intended by Con- 
s.» 
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“Congress intended that the goods pur- 
chased by CCC would be more or less re- 
moved from the commercial market, The 
basic theory of the ‘purchase’ method is re- 
moval from the market of goods which can- 
not be sold in the commercial market at 
CCC's purchase price and there was no such 
removal in these transactions.” 

In Judge Stone's view, the CCC did not 
gain possession and control of the dairy 
products involved. On the contrary, the 
products “remained in plaintiff's possession 
and were continuously carried by them in 
their inventories” and the firms could sell 
the cheese without ability to CCC.” 


Spingarn Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of America this past school year wit- 
nessed something that had never hap- 
pened before in the history of our Na- 
tion. Federal troops, under direct or- 
ders of the President of this country, 
with fixed bayonets, patrolled the corri- 
dors and rooms of one of the public 
schools owned and operated by the city 
of Little Rock, Ark. Never before has 
such happened in this Nation. It could 
be expected in a totalitarian country but 
not in America. I hope and pray that 
this administration has seen the error of 
its ways and will not further depart from 
the principles and concepts of our 
Founding Fathers. 


On Thursday, July 10, 1958, there ap- 
peared a very cogent and informative 
editorial in the Lynchburg News of 
Lynchburg, Va., pointing out some of the 
horrors that resulted from the unconsti- 
tutional action above referred to. The 
News, editorially, is a very conservative 
and sound newspaper. It does not go off 
on tangents or make wild and reckless 
charges. Their editorials are thought 
provoking, timely, and constructive. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the editorial referred 
to which is as follows: 

SPINGARN AWARDS 

At the annual convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People in Cleveland, Ohio, the Spingarn 
medal will be awarded to the nine Negro 
children who attended Little Rock's Central 
High School and to Mrs, L. C. Bates, presl- 
dent of the Arkansas State conference of 
NAACP units, 

The Spingarn medal is awarded annually 
to a Negro American for distinguished serv- 
ice, according to an Associated Press dispatch 
from the Ohio city. 

We agree that the nine Negro children who 
attended Central High School last session 
are due some reward from the association 
that persuaded them or forced them into the 
position In which they were placed. This is 
true because they received scars on their 
lives which will remain until they are placed 
in thelr graves. 

These nine Negro children were Introduced 
to racial tension and hate they never knew 
before. Nor were they the only ones. That 
same tension and hate were forced on the 


on our State's participation 
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hundreds of white children also attending 
the Little Rock high school. 

These nine Negro children were escorted to 
their classes by Federal troops that remained 
in the corridors to see to it that they were 
not molested—a situation hardly conducive 
to education, But at the same time those 
hundreds of white children were experiencing 
the same thing. 

Millions of dollars were spent to keep the 
Federal troops on hand to force the presence 
of the nine Negro children. Theirs was the 
most costly 9 months of schooling in the his- 
tory of the United States, 

But no right thinking people will say that 
those nine Negro children were to blame. 
They were innocent victims and they have 
the sympathy of all American citizens, both 
white and Negro. 

The blame rests originally with 9 others 
the members of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1954, It rests with Gov. Orval 
Faubus, of Arkansas, and with the NAACP 
which placed the children in that untenable 
position. It rests finally with President 
Eisenhower who ordered Federal troops to 
Little Rock and kept them there for months, 
something that no other President has ever 
done during the long history of the United 
States. ; 

Those nine Negro children as well as the 
white pupils who attended Central High 
School in Little Rock deserve far more than 
a medal. It would be impossible justly to 
reward all of the students for what has been 
done to them and all because of the political 
aspirations and selfishness of a comparatively 
few individuals. 


Michigan’s Participation in Brucellosis 
Eradication Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am proud 
to insert in the Recorp at this point a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture congratulat- 
ing the Honorable G. Mennen Williams, 
the distinguished Governor of Michigan, 
in the 
brucellosis eradication program, 

The letter follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
ANIMAL DISEASE ERADICATION. DIVISION, 
July 10, 1958. 
Hon, G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, Lansing, Mich.: 

Our sincere congratulations to you and all 
those responsible for Michigan becoming a 
modified-certified breuellosis-free State. 
This significant contribution to animal and 
human health can be a source of justifiable 
pride. Michigan now joins 13 other States 
and Puerto Rico that have previously reached 
this important milestone in brucellosis eradi- 
cation. This is further evidence of the 
values derived from State-Federal coopera- 
tion and again demonstrates the accomplish- 
ments that can be achieved by the State and 
Federal Governments working together with 
farmers and the livestock industry. We are 
pleased that through such cooperative ef- 
fort this significant accomplishment has been 
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made. We look forward to the continuation 
of State-Federal cooperation for the further- 
ance of this important program in Michigan. 
Ervin L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


To Our Surprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr, VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
of today, July 15, 1958, entitled “To Our 
Surprise,” raises a very appropriate ques- 
tion upon the capacity of American intel- 
ligence to apprehend the unfortunate 
trend of events in Iraq. The millions of 
dollars we spend to maintain our Central 
Intelligence Agency do not seem to pro- 
duce effective results: 

To Our SURPRISE 

The success with which the plotters in 
Iraq kept unknown to the West their plans 
for the coup Can best be judged by a rather 
ironic incident in Istanbul. 

The incident was this: While King Falsal’s 
pro-Western government in Baghdad was 
being overthrown by internal revolt engi- 
neered by the army, leaders of the other 
Middle Eastern members of the Baghdad Pact 
waited for hours at Istanbul's airport for the 
arrival of the Iraqi delegation to the meet- 
ing 


The meeting was to begin today. The 
Baghdad Pact nations were called together 
to consider how much H any, support might 
be given by the pro-Western nations to the 
Chamoun government in Lebanon, now em- 

in a rebellion more than 2 months 
old, Another question was how much aid 
the United States should be asked to con- 
tribute to the Chamoun government. Still 
another was how much opposition might be 
effectively expressed, and in what ways, to 
Colonel Nasser's attempts to broaden the 
grasp of his United Arab Republic. 

Now, unless things change again almost 
overnight—and Americans would do well to 
remember that quite often events do take 
such turns in the turbulent Middle East— 
the delegates from Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey 
must now consider an entirely different set 
of questions. For one thing, if the coup 
remains successful, it will have removed from 
the five-nation defense arrangement its most 
centrally located state. The nation whose 
capital gave its name to the Baghdad Pact, 
has turned a full 180° from a posture of anti- 
Nasserism to one of complete support of Nas- 
ser’s programs, designs, and ambitions for the 
Arab world. k 

Beyond the seriousness of the setback to 
the West and to the United States looms an 
equally serious question we hope Congress 
will demand an answer to from the executive 
branch. 

Is it possible that the United States was 
unaware of the turn events were taking in 
Iraq? The Congress annually appropriates 
untold—because they are usually secret— 
sums of money to the Central Intelligence 
Agency for espionage and for counter-espi- 
onage. Intelligence, we are told by those 
who are students of the art, “deals with all 
the things which should be known by gov- 
ernment in advance of initiating a course 
of action.“ 

It may be, of course, that CIA got wind 
of dissidence in Iraq and dutifully passed 
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that information on to our Government. If 
that were the case, did our Government take 
the steps necessary to inform Faisal of the 
dangers? Certainly nothing was done to 
keep the representatives of Turkey, Iran 
and Pakistan from the embarrassment of 
waiting around an airport for delegates from 
a government that had ceased to exist to a 
meeting of an association of nations whose 
very name had come to mock them. 

It would be well, we think, for Congress 
to address itself also to this phase of the 
turn of events in Iraq. Because from the 
answer to the question, of how much, actu- 
ally, did we know about what was going 
on may follow an even more important ques- 
tion. And that one is how much dependence 
should we place on the strength of govern- 
ments we know so little about that the fali 
of one can destroy a defensive political ar- 
rangement to our surprise and dismay. 


Goldfine Should Answer All Pertinent 


Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include a very fine editorial 
from the Illinois State Register con- 
cerning the appearance of the Honorable 
OREN Harris on a recent television pro- 
gram: 

GOLDFINE SHOULD Be Mane To ANSWER ALL 
QUESTIONS ' 

Chairman Harris of the House Influence 
Investigating Committee, made a good point 
in his Meet the Press television interview 
yesterday when he said that he personally 
favors citing multimillionaire Bernard Gold- 
fine for contempt if he does not answer all 
questions pertinent to what the committee 
believe to be its duty as prescribed by the 
House resolution directing that the inguiry 
be made. 

One of the subterfuges often resorted to 
by artful dodgers who do not want to 
come clean with answers which might 
be embarrassing to them is to run for cover 
under technicalities and stage a sideshow 
of ridicule or abuse of those conducting the 
inquiry. 

Goldfine and his road show of shadow- 
boxing lawyers and a glamorous dame to 
dazzle newsmen (if any are susceptible), are 
having a field day at the expense of Chair- 
man Harris and his committee. 

Life magazine, which was very harsh with 
Sherman Adams when the Goldfine gifts to 
the President's right-hand-man were first 
revealed, now heaps abuse upon the com- 
mittee, saying it is wasting the taxpayers’ 
money and making a fool of itself, or words 
to that effect. 

Chairman Harris made a fine appearance 
on television Sunday. He pulled no punches 
and evaded no questions. He impressed all 
open-minded persons who saw him that he 
is forceful and fearless—determined to hew 
to the line of duty which he has outilned to 
his committee. 

He explains that the inquiry is not anti- 
Adams nor anti-Goldfine, but is hearing 
testimony from Adams, Goldfine and others 
to determine whether certain Government 
agencies which are under observation are, as 
Mr, Eisenhower says of his administration, 
as “clean as a hound’s tooth.” 
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The entire committee should take the 
same position as their chairman, Congress- 
man Hanars, takes, and cite Goldfine for con- 
tempt if he ducks or refuses to answer 
questions. 

The State Register wants all pertient evi- 
dence to be given and made public. If any 
Democrats are involved in this influence 
mess let them be pilloried along with Adams, 
Goldfine, and others in a drama that has 
rocked the Nation. 

The demand now heard from Republicans 
as well as Democrats that Adams must resign 
is more than justified. 

If Adams does not resign his retention by 
Mr. Eisenhower will make a resounding issue 
in the 1958 and 1960 campaigns. If he does 
resign the judgment of the voters will be 
less severe, 

Our guess is that Adams will resign when 
the Goldfine road show ceases to overshadow 
Hollywood and Broadway, and Ike“ gives 
Sherman the nod to go home and be as snug 
as a bug in a Goldfine rug, and with hotel 
tabs marked “Paid, Santa Claus Goldfine.” 


The Passport Bill of Congressman 
‘ines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Santa Monica Evening Outlook of 
July 9, 1958: 

THE PASSPORT BILL OF CONGRESSMAN HILLINGS 


In a recent 5-to-4 decision, the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that the State 
Department had never been given authority 
by Congress to deny a passport to a United 
States citizen because of his political beliefs. 
Opinions as to the soundness of this Court 
decision are less important than its effect 
in creating a legal vacuum which virtually 
deprives our Government of any power to 
stop subversives from traveling abroad. TO 
fill this vacuum, Congressman Par HILLINGS, 
of California, has introduced legislation in 
the House which would give the State De- 
partment the requisite authority, His action 
preceded a Monday request from the Presi- 
dent for such a law. 

The Hillings bill would, to quote the au- 
thor, “give the Secretary of State and the 
Office the direction necessary to restrict oF 
limit the issuance of passports to persons 
who are determined by responsible Federal 
authorities to constitute a threat to the 
United States, if permitted to go abroad. 
It would afford every person denied a pass- 
port full recourse to the courts if he or she 
felt that the adverse action of the Passport 
Office was arbitrary or prejudicial. Conse- 
quently, it would safeguard the basic consti- 
tutional principle of freedom of movement 
for the individual. Pointing out that a holder 
of a United States passport is entitled tO 
the full protection of the Government when 
traveling abroad, Mr. HruLIıNGs does not in- 
tend his bill to deny any loyal American 
his or her right to travel abroad for either 
business or pleasure or both, but that “it 
is my firm conviction that no Communist, 
subversive, or 5 person should $ 
given this protection by the Governmen 
they would undermine or destroy.” 

The Hillings bill should be passed by the 
Congress without delay. 
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Report of Water Resources Policy Com- 
mittee to the 45th National Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
ude the report of the committee on 
Water resources policy to the 45th na- 
tional convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, which was un- 
animously adopted by the convention on 
May 16, 1958. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress has long recognized the need for 
& National water resources policy, and 
after President Eisenhower at our con- 
vention in 1954 announced the appoint- 
Ment of his Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy, and requested 
the assistance of our organization and 
its members, a conference was had with 
the Chairman of the Committee, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and his assist- 
ants, participated in by President 
Brooks, National Vice President Holland, 
resolutions committee chairman and 
then Mississippi Vice President Smith, 
and the executive vice president. 

Subsequently, President Brooks ap- 
Pointed a committee on water resources 
Policy consisting of the following: Rep- 
resentative Ropert L. F. Srmes, of Flor- 
ida, chairman; Francis A. Pitkin of 
Pennsylvania, vice chairman; William 
H. Webb of the District of Columbia, 
Secretary. 

This committee has participated with 
Tepresentatives of other national and 
regional organizations over a-period of 
Several years in an effort to reach an 
agreement on what might be contained 

a water resources policy bill, and the 
Committee’s report describes these con- 
ferences, as follows: 

RT OF COMMITTEE ON WATER RESOURCES 
POLICY TO TRE 45TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
Concress 
Your committee on water resources policy, 

ugh one or more of its members, partici- 

Pated during the past year in several con- 
erences with members of water policy com- 
Mittees of six other national or regional 
agencies which have been vitally interested 
in establishing policy for the proper develop- 
Ment of the waters and related land resources 
of the Nation. 

e other organizations are the American 

Bureau Federation, Chamber of Com- 
perce of the United States, the Engineers 
oint Council, the Mississippl Valley Asso- 
ciation, the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion, and the National Water Conservation 
ference, 

At these interorganization meetings the 
assembled representatives carefully reviewed 
and expressed their respective views on the 

tions for the establishment of 

x National water policy, which are contained 

R the report of President Eisenhower's Ad- 

Committee on Water Resources Policy 

Fhich was transmitted to the Congress in 
anuary of 1956, 
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The recommendations of the Presidential 
Committee were analyzed to a large degree 
in the light of water policy principles which 
had been formulated by the several com- 
mittees of the respective participating or- 
ganizations. They were also appraised in 
conjunction with the findings and conclu- 
sions contained in the reports of the Senate 
Committees on Insular and Interior Affairs 
and on Public Works, pursuant to Senate 
Resolutions 148 and 281. 

We who represented the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in these discussions 
realized that we were not equipped or author- 
ized to speak for the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress on all of these matters. 
All we could do was hope to express in these 
discussions points of view which seemed to 
reflect those who are gathered here for this 
conference. We hope we have done no vio- 
lence to your feelings on some of the highly 
controversial matters that are included. 

The result of the conferences was com- 
plete agreement on many of the recom- 
mendations made by the Presidential 
Advisory Committee, particularly those that 
urged elimination of friction and duplica- 
tion of activities among Federal agencies, 
better definition of the procedures and 
standards for the evaluation of projects, and 
more effective cooperation with the States 
and local governments, There was also 
unanimous agreement in opposition to the 
creation of a Water Resources Coordinator 
in the Office of the President, There was 
disagreement among the participants as to 
the advisability of the establishment of a 
board of review; 4 seemed to be in favor, and 3 
in opposition. 

As a consequence of these several inter- 
organization conferences, a compromise bill 
was drafted by representatives of the Amer- 
ican Parm Bureau Federation and was care- 
fully reviewed at the last of the inter- 
organizational meetings. It was agreed that 
efforts should be made to secure congres- 
sional sponsorship of this bill after further 
reyisions for its improvement. It was also 
agreed that the in izational group 
should press for the introduction of legisla- 
tive proposals which, it is understood, have 
been drafted by the administration. As far 
as is known, nothing has come from these 
efforts thus far. 

Your committee regrets that a more de- 
talled report, presenting more specific recom- 
mendations cannot be presented. You will 
understand, however, that. complete agree- 
ment cannot be reached by so many different 
agencies having such widely different objec- 
tives. Nonetheless, your committee feels 
that these explorations of mutual objectives 
have been productive and may well be con- 
tinued as such opportunities arise in the 
Ttuture. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosenrt L. F. SIKES, 
Chairman. 
Francis A. PITKIN, 
Vice Chairman. 
WitLiam H. WEBS, 
Secretary. 

Unanimously adopted by the congress, May 

16, 1958. 


/ 


Citizens: Register Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


oF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 
Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 


have received a letter from a number 
of- public-spirited, interested citizens of 
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southeastern Ohio protesting the extrav- 
agant allocation of taxpayer's money for 
entertainment purposes in the Nation's 
diplomatic installations throughout the 
world. The letter is as follows: 
ZANESVILLE, OHTO, June 29, 1958. 
Hon. Joun E. HENDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, HENDERSON: The following reg- 
istered voters in the city of Zanesville, Ohio, 
wish to protest the voting by the Congress 
of the United States of the sum of $1 million 
to purchase liquor to be used in the United 
States Embassies in foreign countries for the 
next fiscal year, We believe this is too large 
an amount for this purpose and we further 
believe this money could be better used for 
the relief of the hungry people of the world. 

Sincerely, 


Nelle J. Mathews, Grace Fleming, Mar- 
garet Best, Anna Caldwell, Rilla Em- 
brey, Pauline Ethell, Jessie Spangler, 
Edna Kuhn, Lola Roberts, Cuna 
Bessire, Fanny Harmon, Mrs. W. G. 
Springer, Velma Grandstaf, Flo L. 
Armstrong, Lula Ford, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Baird, Mrs. Elizabeth West, Mrs. Dalsey 
Harris, Zanesville, Ohio; Mrs. David 
Weissert, New Concord, Ohio; Mrs. 
Thelma Russell, Mrs. Emma Duckin, 
Zanesville, Ohio, 


x 


Spiritual Values of American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
brief excerpt from the excellent bacca- 
laureate address at the United States 
Naval Academy delivered by Adm, 
Arleigh Burke. This excerpt from Ad- 
miral Burke's speech is so striking and 
so true that I think it should be kept 
constantly in mind by every thoughtful 
American. 

Admiral Burke stated that— 

Without sound moral and spiritual values 
firmly rooted in the character of our people, 
our weapons become merely instruments of 
suicide. We achieve nothing if we seek only 
material power. 


This statement is the embodiment of 
clear, balanced thinking and constitutes 
a truism that no one could possibly con- 
tradict. It would be catastrophic in my 
opinion if this Nation ever were to yield 
to the blandishments and inducements of 
those who are brazenly flaunting mate- 
rial success and material comforts and 
conveniences as the most important ele- 
ments of our national life. 

America should never forget that our 
national life is based on moral and spir- 
itual values—our love of religious liberty 
and personal freedom for the individual 
which distinguishes us so conspicuously 
from many other nations. It is this con- 
cept of reverence for religious and spir- 
itual principles and for protecting in- 
dividual rights which has given us our 
glorious success as a nation and whatever 
moral leadership we possess in the world. 
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Since this concept is the very founda- 
tion and cornerstone of our entire sys- 
tem of ordered freedom it must be pre- 
served, not only as a guide for our own 
Nation, but as encouragement and in- 
piration to other nations fighting against 
Communist tyranny. 

Urra States Must RETAIN, Irs MORAL 
POWER, ADMIRAL BURKE Says 

ANNAPOLIS.—Adm. Arleigh Burke sald 
Sunday it is easy to belleye that the biggest 
bang—the best weapon system or a lot of 
money are all that are needed to insure the 
American way of life. 

The Chief of Naval Operations told Naval 
Academy midshipmen at baccalaureate cere- 
monies that this Nation also must retain 
its great moral power. i 

“Without sound moral and spiritual values 
firmly rooted in the character of our people, 
our weapons become merely instruments of 
suicide,” Burke said. “We achieve nothing 
if we seek only material power,” 

Possession of powerful weapons is a ma- 
jor factor in world affairs today, Burke said, 
then added: “But far more vital than the 
hardware is our charge to use these weapons, 
if need be in a just cause.” 


The Great Stan Musial 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
& great deal of pleasure to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
an extremely interesting article on Stan 
Musial which appeared in this past Sun- 
day's Parade magazine. 

I think it is fair to say that Stan 
Musial is the greatest player in the game 
today and we Pennsylvanians are par- 
ticularly proud of him because he is a 
native son, born of Polish parents from 
Donora. 

The great State of Pennsylvania is 
noted for its development of outstanding 
athletes and the district which I repre- 
sent has produced some of the finest 
players in the numerous fields of ath- 
i particularly in baseball and foot- 


It is interesting to note that the large 
majority of these outstanding athletes 
from my district are sons of parents of 
the so-called newer nationalities, as Stan 
Musial. They are endowed, by nature, 
with a burning desire to succeed and are 
blessed with a keen spirit to go forward 
in competitive athletics. 

I am delighted, therefore, to pay trib- 
ute on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to such a fine, outstanding 
young man as Stan Musial. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
2 ce se I include the following 

e; 


Mr Lire Wrre STAN 
(By Mrs. Stan Musial) 

(Eprror’s Norx.—One of baseball's all-time 
great hitters, Stan Musial, this season twice 
made inspiring news. First, he made the 
3,000th hit of his career, becoming only the 
cighth man in baseball history to get that 


- guage. 
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many. Second, he donated a house to a 
couple in gratitude for help they had given 
him early in his career. In this article his 
wife, the former Lillian Labash, gives a per- 
sonal “close-up” of the St. Louis Cardinals’ 
$100,000-a-year slugger—one of the most ſa- 
mous men on the diamond but one of the 
least known off It.) 

The first time I saw him, he was a gangling 
14-year-old standing on the pitcher's mound 
at Palmer Park in Donora, Pa. My father 
had taken me, only 14 myself, to see a local 
team play. As we walked to our seats, some- 
one said: “Look at that Polish kid pitch.“ 
I looked, saw Stanley Musial on a baseball 
field with men in their twenties and thirties, 
and thought he was such an amazing boy. 

I first dated Stan that winter. I didn't. 
know his name—he was still “that Polish 
kid"—but I saw him play basketball for the 
high-school team and I thought to myself 
how nice he looked in his uniform. (I still 
kid Stan that I fell in love with his legs.) 
After the game my sister Ann, her date, and 
I went toa skating rink. Stan was there. I 
asked Ann’s date who the handsome fellow 
was—and he teased us both into making a 
date. 

The following year we began going steady. 
Sometimes Stan would infuriate me by being 
late for dates. He'd watch ball games or 
other sports events while I'd sit home stew- 
ing. But other times he’d be late because 
he'd stopped to attend Sunday-afternoon 
benediction at the church—and how could 
I be mad at him then? 

Even as a boy Stan was the type that keeps 
busy, working after school to help out his 
family. He earned enough to buy all his 
own clothes, Though he didn't have a lot of 
suits, he was always neat as a pin when we 
went out on a date. 

My father owned a grocery store and Stan 
would come down there to meet me and 
occasionally help my dad. When he did, he'd 
gulp down a quart of milk and pack away 
slices of luncheon meat. Watching him, I'd 
laugh and say, “You know why you go out 
with me? Because my father owns a groc 
store.” 5 

FIRST A PITCHER 


He played baseball every chance he got. 
He was delighted to become waterboy for the 
local zinc-works team. During one game 
they ran out of pitchers so the manager told 
Stan to go in. Stan went—and became one 
of the team's best pitchers. 

He was also a fine basketball player, so 
good that he got a scholarship offer from a 
Pittsburgh college. His father and mother 
were anxious that he take the scholarship 
and get a college education. His high-school 
coach suggested that I try to talk him into it. 
But I felt then—and still do—that Stan 
should make the decisions for us. And Stan, 
in deciding to sign a contract to play baseball 
with the Cardinal organization, obviously 
made the right choice. 

During the 1938 and 1938 seasons he 
played for the Wililamson, W. Va., class D 
team—the lowest class in baseball. He came 
back to Donora during the off-seasons to fin- 
ish up at high school. (I stood in for him at 
his graduation in June 1939.) 

We missed each other during those two 
summers. When he came back after the 1939 
season, I think we fust proposed to each 
other. I don't remember what we said—peo- 
ple in love don’t have to worry about lan- 
Anyway, on November 21, 1939— 
Stan's 19th birthday—we were married. 

In 1940 Stan was promoted to the Daytona 
Beach, Fla,, team, The manager of the team 
was Dick Kerr, the former Chicago White 
Sox star. He and his wife “Pep” were two 
wonderful people who took a personal inter- 
est in every one of the players. But since I 
was the only other wife with the team, the 
Kerrs invited Stan and me to share their 
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home, They sort of babſed us, being a young 
couple—something they had done before, we 
learned, for at least a dozen other baseball 
couples. 

Dick helped Stan with his pitching and 
“Pep” helped me with our first baby. I guess 
you can understand why we named the baby 
Dick, and why Stan and I decided this year 
to present the Kerrs with a house in Houston, 
Tex. 

Playing in the outfield—being a good 
hitter, he played there when not pitching 
Stan fell on his shoulder near the end of the 
1940 season, causing his pitching arm to go 
lame. During spring training in 1941 it was 
clear he was washed up as a pitcher, perhaps 
as a player. 

THEN AN OUTFIELDER 

Stan wasn't discouraged—he's a peren- 
nial optimist. And he felt that if he couldn't 
make the big leagues as a pitcher, he'd make 
it as an outfielder. When the Cardinals sent 
him to the Springfield, Mo., team as an out- 
fielder, he did very well, hitting 379. And 
in midseason we got a wonderful surprise: 
the Cardinals promoted him to their Rocbh- 
ester, N. Y., team—a triple-A club. 

On the train we were so excited we talked 
all the way. I remember Stan saying to me: 
“It looks now like all our baseball ambitions 
are coming true," 

Stan finished the 1941 season with Roch- 
ester, hitting a fine 326. He arrived home 
in Donora on a Sunday, went to Mass, then 
fiopped into bed. While he was sleeping, a 
telegram came. I woke him up and gave it to 
him. Knowing the National Lesgue race was 
still on, I sald: “I bet the Cardinals want you 
to report.“ And they did. 

Stan hit 426 in 10 games with the Cardi- 
nals as they came close to winning the 1941 
pennant from the Dodgers. And in 1942, 
with Stan hitting 315, the Cards won the 
pennant and the World Series, 

And so we were in the big leagues for 
good. We had spent only a small part of 
our lives in the minor leagues, just 3 years, 
but it was a wonderful experience I wouldn't 
haye missed for anything. Sometimes I read 
where people say Stan and I had a tough 
time, but we never felt that way while we 
were living it. To us everything in those 
years was new and exciting. 

There followed 17 thrilling years—so far 
in the major leagues. We moved to St. Louls 
permanently and our other children arrived: 
Geraldine ("Gerry"), now 13, and Janet, now 
8. (Dick is 17 and enters Notre Dame this 
fall.) Stan takes a personal interest in 
everything about our children, from how 
they are doing at school to what they had 
to eat for dinner. He loves to spend time 
with them. When Geraldine and Janet 
were younger, for instance, he'd spend a 
lot of time teaching them magic tricks—one 
of his favorite hobbies. 

He even gete on a baseball diamond with 
his daughters. Each year the Sacred Heart 
Academy, where the girls attend school, has 
a mother-daughter field day. And for 2 years 
running do you know who umpired the soft- 
ball game between the mothers and daugh- 
ters? Nobody else but my husband. 


BASEBALL AND FOOTBALL 


Stan and Dick have been a perfect father 
and son. Although he has always liked base- 
ball, Dick's favorite sports are football and 
track. When people suggest that Stan get 
Dick to play more baseball, Stan says: “He'll 
do best playing what he wants to play.” 

We watched Dick play high-school football 
every fall. In one game, Dick made a long 
touchdown run. After the cheering stopped. 
Stan turned to me and said: “Now I know 
how my dad must have felt after I hit a home 
run.” 

Stan never loses his temper, though some- 
times he gets a little impatient when Im 
late. Early in our marriage I'd get 
when Stan had to leave home for banquets— 
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but I soon realized I must accept that as 
Part of his life. 

I think the unhappiest moment of Stan's 
Career came last year when it was reported 
he might be traded from the Cardinals. 
Then the Cardinal owner, Mr. Busch, made 
it all right. It wasn't so, he said. Stan 
wouid spend the rest of his playing days with 
the St. Louis team. 

CARDS AND CAMERAS 

We don’t get a chance to go to many 
Parties—but when we do, Stan is the life of 
the party, telling jokes and doing magic and 
Card tricks. If you ever shake hands with 
Stan, be careful, He's a practical joker and 
may have a buzzer in his palm. 

He has always got to be busy. He takes a 
Breat interest in our house in St. Louls Hills, 
making sure that everything is just right, 
from the shrubbery in the garden to the 
Paneling in the recreation room. 

Whenever he has some free time, Stan loves 
to try his hand at photography, shooting both 
still and motion pictures. He also occasion- 
ally fools around at the plano, playing a 

_duet—strictly by ear—with one of our daugh- 


Since he has to keep his mind occupied, 
Stan won't retire to any rocking chair when 
he quits asa player. He'll either take a posi- 
tion with the Cardinals or else devote himself 
Tull time to his businesses. 

I hope now you have a better idea what 
Stan Musial is really like. I know you have 
& good idea why I love him. 


Competing Ways of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent to revise my remarks, 
I include therein a recent editorial from 
the Boston Herald entitled “Bombs and 
Culture,” which deals with the recent 
tour of the United States by the Soviet 
Moiseyey Dancers. Everywhere this 
group appeared in our country it was 
Teceived wtih enthusiastic approval. 

At Boston capacity audiences attended 
its performances in the spacious Boston 
Garden and were impressed with the 

exhibition of folk dancing, acro- 

batics, and the obviously high quality 
and superb training of the group. It 
_ Would be a prejudiced mind, indeed, that 
Could not favorably appraise this group 
as to wholesome appearance, physical 
“eo beauty, agility, and professional 


It has been well said that the present 
Conflict between the Soviet and the West 
is a conflict between ways of life in terms 
of physical strength, intellectual power, 
economic progress, cultural and spiritual 
development. 1 would be less than 
frank if I were to suggest that I am not 
Ereatly concerned by several recent de- 
velopments involving international com- 
Parisons and competitions. For the first 
time in years our Nation lost the Olympic 
games this time to the Soviet. Secondly, 
We lost the satellite race; and, thirdly, 
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in this limited field of folk dancing and 
the ballet, at least, we have again come 
out second best, 

I would not suggest for a moment that 
this indicates overall Soviet superiority, 
because that would not be a fact. But 
it certainly gives me some grave and 
disturbing thoughts. It may indicate 
that in several vital fields we are falling 
behind. In the long run, as history 
abundantly illustrates, the nation which 
yields to soft influences, indolence, and 
easy living can never for long match the 
nation whose people are seriously work- 
ing to develop their physical strength, 
their minds, their economic organization, 
and cultural institutions. 

This Nation is still very much ahead 
in very many respects, although in some 
respects it surely remains for us to catch 
up. If we do not soon come to the sober 
realization that we are in a stiff com- 
petitive race with a determined leader- 
ship willing to use every resource to win 
the contest for world domination, we may 
be faced with even more serious problems 
than those which now confront us. 
America cannot afford to lose its com- 
petitive spirit in sports, science, or cul- 
ture. "We should not settle for second 
best in any field, but there are some fields 
where settling for second best might well 
spell the doom of our civilization, Can 
we not as a nation be aroused to these 
current realities? Or will we wait until 
the die is cast? 

The editorial follows: 


BOMBS AND CULTURE œ 


The success of the Motseyev dancers 
throughout the country is the success of the 
international language of the dance. Ap- 
pearing in Boston for two performances, last 
Friday night and Saturday evening, this par- 
ticular group has probably done more to 
create good will for Soviet art than any- 
thing since the close of the war. 

It. is significant that audiences draw a 
distinction between performing artists and 
the country of their origin, so that the 
good will created for the Moiseyev dancers, 
say, Is not carried over into a benign atti- 
tude toward Khrushchey, nuclear rivalry, 
and Slavic imperialism. In this sense our 
own cultural ambassadors fail, the Benny 
Goodmans, the Dizzy Gullesples, the Louis 
Armstrongs. 

To assume, however, that failure on the 
diplomatic level indicates a fundamental 
futility is to confuse the function of inter- 
national exchanges with political aims, The 
Goodmans, Glillespies, Armstrongs, and 
Moiseyev dancers operate on a more per- 
sonal basis. Their contacts are restricted 
to projecting an image of their country 
through art; they confront péople with a 
humanity that has no frontiers. 

Does this draw two nations closer together? 

No. But it certainly clears up many false 
impressions—on the Soviet side that all 
Americans are materialistic and anticul- 
tural; on the American side that all Rus- 
slans are fanatical and monolithic robots. 
The results of international cultural ex- 
changes are perhaps less apparent than a 
nonaggression pact; but they are perhaps 
more enduring. 

No one who saw the Moiseyev’s skilled per- 
formance need fear that the Soviets are 
superhuman. Adept as they are at their pro- 
fession, they are, after all, only men. And 
that In itself constitutes a recommendation 
that lingers through the heat and turmoll 
of international discord, 
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The Farm Income Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following. The July 15 


-release from the Agricultural Marketing 


Service, USDA, is decidedly heartening. 
The release is as follows: 
FARM INCOME IN THE FPmst HALP or 1958 


Farmers’ realized net income in the first 
half of 1958 was at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately $13.3 billion. This was 22 per- 
cent higher than the revised estimate for 
the first half of 1957. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings were 
11 percent above the first half of last year, 
with prices of farm products averaging 8 
percent higher and the volume of market- 
ings up 3 percent. Production expenses were 
also higher, but by less than 4 percent, not 
nearly enough to offset the increase in gross 
income. As a result, farmers’ realized net 
income increased very substantially. Part 
of this increase refiects delayed marketings 
of some crops, such as corn and cotton, from 
last year’s late harvest, If the net change 
in farm inventories is added to realized net 
income, the increase in the total net in- 
come is 13 percent. 

Annual and quarterly estimates of farm 
income from 1946 to date are revised in this 
issue. The revisions in general reflect new 
basic data from the 1954 Census of Agricul- 
ture for some of the earlier years, better in- 
formation on quantity and value of home- 
consumed farm products, and some increase 
in the coverage of production expenses based 
on the 1955 Survey of Farmers’ Expenditures, 

The revised 1957 estimate of farmers* 
realized net income is $10.8 billion, down 10 
percent from 1956. Much of this decline re- 
sulted from a wet fall and delayed harvest 
last year. ‘This resulted in a substantial 
buildup in farm inventories st the end of 
the year. If the inventory change is in- 
cluded with realized net income, total net 
income for 1957 was $11.6 billion, nearly the 
same as in 1956, Per capita income of the 
farm population from all sources in 1957 is 
now estimated at $967, 7 percent higher than 
in 1956. 

CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts from farm marketings in the 
first half of 1958 totaled approximately $13.8 
billion, 11 percent higher than the revised 
total of 12.4 billion in the first half of 1957. 
Prices of farm products averaged higher than 
in the corresponding months of last year, 
and the volume of marketings also was 
larger, reflecting increased sales of crops 
from the large stocks on farms January 1. 

Farmers received about $9.1 billion from 
livestock and livestock products in the first 
half of 1958, and about 47 billion from 
crops. The livestock total was up 12 percent 
from last year’s total of $8.2 billion, as a 14 
percent rise in average prices more than 
offset a slight decline in volume, Cash re- 
ceipts from meat animals were up nearly 
20 percent, and receipts from poultry and 
eggs rose 15 percent. There was a slight de- 
cline in dairy receipts. 

Total crop receipts were up 10 percent 
from the total of $414 billion received in 
the first 6 months of 1957. This increase 
was due almost entirely fo larger marketings, 
as prices of crops aver practically the 
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same in the first half of both years. The 
increase in crop receipts was mostly in corn, 
fruits, and vegetables. 

Total cash receipts from farm marketings 
in June are tentatively estimated at 823 
billion, up 10 percent from the same month 
last year. June crop receipts are estimated 
at 80.8 billion, and receipts from lIlvestock 
and products at $1.5 billion. 

Estimates of monthly cash receipts In 1957 
have been revised in Une with the revised 
annual totals. -These are used in some of 
the following tables for comparison with 
current monthly estimates for 1958, both for 
the United States and by States. However, 
this issue contains a full set of 1957 monthly 
revisions for the United States only. The 
next issue, scheduled for September, will 
show monthly revisions ‘by States for all 
months in 1957. 


——ů— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 


from Congress shall submit therewith an. 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
fof sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gresslonal Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, see. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes ts in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Rrecorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.— The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c, 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

_ TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS= 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, o. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - polnt type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicails shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 


sued on the following morning; and if all of 


said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
d, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript Is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Reconp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5, Proof furnished—Proofs of “leaye to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recoxrp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication ts issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report.or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendix to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cast —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 1s 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or wlth- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


The Prospect of Another Summit 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE.OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, several weeks ago I had the priv- 
ilege of being with a group of legislators 
Who submitted to the Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, a memorandum on 
the Prospect of another summit confer- 
€nce. The others in the group who dis- 
Cussed with the Secretary the contents 
of the memorandum were the Senator 
from Illinois {Mr. Douer As l. Representa- 
tive Jupp, of Minnesota, and Representa- 
tive FetcHan, of Ohio. 

The memorandum was prepared joint- 

by the Conference of Americans 

of Central and Eastern European Descent 
and the American Conference for the 
Liberation of the Non-Russian Nations 
of the U. S. S. R. The member organ- 
izations of these two conferences are vi- 
tally concerned with the captive coun- 
es in the Communist empire. They 
View the eventual liberation of these 
Countries as an important goal of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. From this point of 
View they present in the memorandum 
eir cogent observations on the pros- 
Rect of another summit conference. I 
€ve all of us will value the observa- 
tions of these loyal American citizens. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the memorandum entitled “The 
OSpect of Another Summit Confer- 
ence,” be printed in the Appendix’of the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 
There being no objection, the memo- 
Tandum was ordered to be printed in the 
Rrconp, as follows: 
ORANDUM ON THE PROSPECT OF ANOTHER 
Sumorr CONFERENCE BY THE CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
EUROPEAN Descent, TOGETHER WITH THE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE LIBERATION 
OF THE NoN-RUSSIAN NATIONS OF THE 
U. S. S. R. : 
h It appears that another meeting of the 

ads of state of the United States, Great 
per TERR France, and the Union of Soviet So- 
oa t Republics is imminent, The pressure 

Such a meeting, generated by the vast 

Propaganda machine of the Russian Imperi- 
tine has sought to stampede the leaders of 
ah Auen representative governments into a 
elde n and ill-prepared gathering to con- 
He ved an agenda developed at the recently 
ne uded meeting in Moscow of the leaders 
brats Meeting was called ostensibly to cele- 
take the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
-Over of the Russian Federalist Soviet 
the Republic, but In reality to prepare 
ee final assault against the still free nations 
the world. The manifesto released to the 


the international Communist movement. 
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information media of the world upon the 
conclusion of that meeting provides ample 
evidence that the leaders of the Kremlin 
have openly rededicated themselves to the 
fundamental Communist goal of total world 
conquest, The propaganda for another sum- 
mit meeting which now emanates from Mos- 
cow is only an effort of the leaders of world 
communism to implement their recent man- 
esto. 

It is against the political reality of this 
background that the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be stampeded 
into such a Russian beartrap has the over- 
whelming support of the American people. 

The importance which the Russian attach 
to an early meeting at the summit with the 
leaders of the free world is underscored by 
the following: 

(a) The open threats made by the Russian 
leader Khrushchey against all the European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization should they continue to take 
steps to preserve their national integrity and 
individual independence. In effect, the 
Kremlin has sought to frighten our allies 
into peaceful submission with the specter of 
atomic warfare if they refuse to do so: 

(b) The Russian tactical campaign of 
threats and intimidation is accompanied by 
& carefully planned and activated drive 
which offers peaceful coexistence &s the only 
alternative to further Russian aggression 
through atomic warfare: The Russian lead- 
ers are candid in admitting that their offer 
of peaceful coexistence is only a maneuver 
to weaken the defenses of the still free na- 
tions so as to make in due time peaceful 
surrender a necessity. 

This worldwide Russian propaganda cam- 
paign has been capped by the demand of the 
Russian leader Khrushchey that the free 
world accept the status quo, as it now exists 
in the world. Thus we, as a nation, are now 
being invited to extend de facto, if not de 
jure, recognition to the Russian occupation 
of the nations of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia. It is patently evident the 
leaders of the Kremlin are seeking a meet- 
ing at the summit to force such recognition 
from the statesmen of the free world. 

Here, in the United States a number of 
activities have been and are being launched 
in order to prepare the climate for a sum- 
mit meeting which cause us, the under- 
signed, grave concern. We wish respectfully 
to call your attention to these activities and 
their certain consequences in the spirit of 
good Americans seeking to aid the leaders 
of our country meet this latest Russian 
threat to world peace and justice. 

1. The argument is advanced that we must 
not speak about the long record of black 
deeds perpetrated by the Russian Commu- 
nists against the people of many nations now 
held against their will within the present- 
day Russian Empire. Fear is expressed that 
by so doing we will provoke the Kremlin 
into taking unfriendly action against us. 
Meanwhile, the worldwide Communist prop- 
aganda machine is inciting hatred and hos- 
tillty against the people of the United States 
in every country of the world. 

2. Another argument is advanced that if 
we take a firm and critical attitude toward 
the Russian Communists in our various 

broadcasts beamed to the Soviet 
Union and Central Europe, we will incite 
the people therein to premature revolt. 
This argument disregards the fact that the 
despotism of Russian Communist occupation 


carries with It a powerful stimulus for free- 
dom revolutions, aside from what we may 
think or do, and that our long-range secur- 
ity interests are best protected when we 
clearly express our political allegiance with 
the oppressed nations. 

3. A tempting but unfounded prospect of 
unilmited markets for American consumer 
goods among the people behind the Russian 
Iron Curtain is now being cleverly por- 
trayed by the Kremlin. This is the empty 
reward being offered big business in the 
United States in exchange for their partici- 
pation in the game of peaceful coexistence. 
This tactical economic operation of the 
Kremlin is skillfully timed to capitalize on 
present economic trends in the United 
States. The recenf arrival of the new Rus- 
sian Ambassador Menshikov, who is a trade 
expert protege of Commissar Mikoyan, is, 
therefore, significant. 

4. The press recently reported that the 
Voice of America, in the interest of econ- 
omy, was giving thought to reducing the 
number of language broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union, holding out the possibility that since 
the ruling class spoke Russian the Voice of 
America might follow the example of the 
British Broadcasting Company and thus limit 
such broadcasts to the Russian language. 
Sueh thinking may unintentionally lead to 
the serious weakening and likely to dissolu- 
tion of the vital role intended for the Voice 
of America. A weak Voice of America, sub- 
ject to continuing public attack and sus- 
picion, is unquestionably a primary objective 
of the Russian Communists. If economy in 
this vital work is a pressing need and our 
psychological warfare is to be regulated by 
the ceiling of budgetary expenditures, then 
priority attention should be given to re- 
ducing the already overweighted broadcasts 
in the Russian language so as to make needed 
provision for more non-Russian language 
broadcasts to Central and Eastern Europe 
and Asia. 

We believe, Mr. President, that before any 
meeting at the summit is entered into, addi- 
tional steps should be taken by our Govern- 
ment to prepare a constructive and fresh 
climate of world opinion. We respectfully 
recommend that careful consideration be ac- 
corded the following recommendations which 
we believe serve that purpose: 

1. That the United States reaffirm its sup- 
port for the guaranties set forth in the At- 
lantic Charter, at the same time noting the 
many violations of these solemn promises 
by the Russian Communists; 

2. That the United States reaffim its sup- 
port for the political principle of national 
self-determination for all people while de- 
claring our intention to create a world atmos- 
phere in which this basic human right may 
be exercised; 

3. That the United States place the blame 
for world tensions where it properly belongs 
by announcing our refusal to accept the 
status quo as created by Russian aggression 
and deceit and in violation of the solemn 
pledges given that the governments of the 
liberated nations would be representative of 
the freely expressed will of the peoples con- 
cerned; 

4. That the Voice of America be strength- 
ened by increasing the number of nodn-Rus- 
sian-language programs beamed to the Soviet 
Union and that the program content be gov- 
erned by the overriding need to present to 
the peoples behind the Iron Curtain the un- 
varnished truth about world affairs and, 
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above all, about national and cultural tradi- 
tions and aspirations of the enslaved nations 
which are being subjected to communization 
and Russification. The same policy of a 
strengthened American psychological war- 
fare effort should be equally applied by Amer- 
ican private organizations which are engaged 
in political broadcasting programs directed 
to the enslaved nations under Communist 
domination, such as Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberation. Money should not be a 
consideration to dictate the urgency and 
quality of our broadcast programing, inas- 
much as we are spending billions for na- 
tional defense, and consequently we should 
not hesitate to provide for the most power- 
ful weapon which we possess—the ideals of 
freedom and human values; 

5. That the United States take the lead in 
advocating support for free, regional federa- 
tlons of independent nations, in which the 
principle of equal among equals prevails, as 
& positive and eventual goal for the nations 
of central and eastern Europe and Asia. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we must be 
wary of why the Russians are so exceedingly 
anxious and eager to have a summit confer- 
ence at this time. Their drive to maintain 
a status quo now is not motivated primarily 
by their alleged technological and military 
superiority, but rather by the general insecu- 
rity and unrest caused by the unwavering 
opposition and restlessness of the non-Rus- 
sian nations held in captivity by the Kremlin 
in the vastly overextended Russian Commu- 
nist empire. This very weakness of the Rus- 
sian Communist state is the principal reason 
which prevents the Russian Communist lead- 
ership from pushing further its aggressions 
and encroachments against the free nations 
of the world. 

Only a daring and fearless attitude toward 
the Russian threats and intimidations can 
justify the hope and expectation of the many 
millions in the world who still see and re- 
spect the United States of America as a great 
power and leader in these troubled and in- 
secure times in which the world finds itself 
today. 

Respectfully yours, 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF THE NON-RUSSIAN 
NATIONS or tue U. S. S. R., 

Prof. Roman SMAL-STOCKI, 

President. 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPEAN 
DESCENT, 

Very Rev. Msgr. JoHN BALKUNAS, 

President, 

Members: Albanian American Literary So- 
ciety, Peter Burzuku: American Bulgarian 
League, Luben M. Christoy; Czechoslovak 
National Council of America, Andrew J. 
Valusek; Estonian National Committee in 
U. S. A., Richard Espenbaum; Hungarian 
American Federation, Eastern Division, Jo- 
seph Hattayer; American Latvian Associa- 
tion, Charles Stankevitz; American Lithua- 
nian Council, Mary Kizis; Polish American 

>» Dx Sigmund Sluszka; Romanian 
American National Committee, Pamfil A. 
Riposanu; Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
Am » Dmytro Halychyn; American Com- 
mittee for the Independence of Armenia, 
Edward F. an; Azerbaijani Union in 
the U. 5. A., Zahid Khan-Khoysky; Byelorus- 
sian Congress Committee of America, John 
Kosiak; Cossack American National Alliance, 
Inc., George Jaremenko; Georgian National 
Alliance, Leon Dumbadze; American Council 
for Independent Idel-Ural, Dr. Salih Faizi; 
Turkestanian Association, M. Marsud-Bek; 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky. 


Endorsement of Wilderness Bill by Con- 
servation Editor of New York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
July 13 conservation column of that em- 
inent authority on the American out- 
doors, Mr. John B. Oakes, of the New 
York Times, cites impressive support for 
the new version of the wilderness bill, by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota IMr., HUMPHREY], with co- 
sponsorship by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nlinois [Mr. Doucras] and 
myself. Mr. Oakes has also joined us in 
protest against the Bruces Eddy Dam on 
the North Fork of the Clearwater River 
in Idaho, which would imperil fisheries 
and valuable big game. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn from the New York Times written 
by Mr. John B. Oakes be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of July 13, 1958] 


CONSERVATION: SAFEGUARDING THE 
WILDERNESS 
(By John B. Oakes) 

What Senator Hunzar H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, correctly calls an outstanding 
conservation opportunity has recently been 
presented to the 85th Congress in the form 
of a newly revised version of his bill to es- 
tablish a national wilderness preservation 
system. This measure, now known under 
the new number of S. 4028 (its companion 
bill introduced by Representative Jonn 
Sartor, of Pennsylvania, in the House is 
H. R. 13013) is in fact the outstanding con- 
servation opportunity at present before ‘the 
Congress. 

The wilderness bill would be the ideal 
complement to another important bill that 
became law with the President's signature 
only a few days ago, establishing a biparti- 
san, 15-man commission to make a 3-year 
study and inventory of the Nation's out- 
door recreational resources. Under its pro- 
visions, the commission will assemble data 
on our rapidly d areas available 
for outdoor recreational needs, and will then 
make recommendations for action at Fed- 
eral, State and local levels necessary to meet 
the. growing demands. In discussing this 
measure in Congress, Representative As- 
PINALL, of Colorado, said: 

“The expanding population and economy 
will continue to deplete the Nation’s out- 
door recreation resources and opportunities 
unless measures are taken to preserve and 
improve those which remain. It is impera- 
tive that the outdoor recreation recources 
of the United States be accorded the same 
recognition and consideration as all other 
recources which are essential to the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the Nation.” 

The bill specifically recognizes the recre- 
ational values of our forests, water areas, 
Tangelands, wetlands and wildlife, and it 
points out that sound planning for these 
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resources must take into account their 
multiple uses. The final report of the com- 
mission is to be completed by September 
1961. 

Passage of the wilderness bill Is a logical 
accomplishment to estab! ent of the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, and action of Congress 
in the latter case should in no way forestall 
action in the former. For while the recrea- 
tional resources of America are being sur- 
veyed by the commission, the outstanding 
wild areas of our country need the statutory 
protection now that only an expression of 


i congressional intent can give them. 


A LEGAL FOUNDATION 


The wilderness bill, sponsored by three of 
the Senate’s outstanding conservationists. 
Senators HUMPHREY, Doves of Nlinois, and 
NEUBERGER of Oregon, has one basic purpose: 
Preservation, by law instead of by adminis- 
trative fiat, of the finest and largest un- 
spolled natural areas now under ownership 
and control of the Federal Government. It 
would do what has never been done before: 
Lay down a congressional policy of wilder- 
ness preservation to serve the public pur- 
pose of recreational, scenic, scientific, educa- 
tional, conservation, and historical use and 
enjoyment by the people in such manner as 
will leave them unimpaired for future use 
and enjoyment as wilderness. ; 

In a nation whose once limitless resources 
of natural beauty and scenic grandeur and 
quiet places are now being daily constricted 
under the relentless pressures of population 
and industrialization, the need for a clear 
public policy to preserve intact the best of 
our remaining natural heritage should be 
obvious. Yet, even though this bill adds not 
one acre of property to Federal ownership, 
applies only to land already under Fede’ 
control, creates no new administrative au- 
thority, and merely establishes by law what 
is now being done to a considerable extent 
in the areas affected anyway, it has arous 
strong, if misinformed, selfish—and, to some 
degree, bureaucratic—opposition, 

But at least some of the Federal agencies 
that at first fought the bill have modified 
their position as its sponsors have willinglY 
accepted suggested refinements, Further- 
more, some of the principal arguments 
against it, particularly those spread widely in 
u publication of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, have been proved $9 
demonstrably false as to nullify their effec- 
tiveness. The bill has already undergone 
hearings in both Houses. 


NATIONWIDE PROGRAM 


It would establish a national wilderness 
preservation system, consisting of suitable 
areas within national forests, national parks: 
national wildlife refuges, and Indian reserva 
tions. The bill specifically recognizes the 
principle of multiple use within the national 
forests (a point on which the Forest Service 
insisted), including as one of the multiple 
uses the establishment and maintenance of 
wilderness areas, It also reaffirms the hig? 
standards of the National Park Service In 
order to reassure the officials of that agency 
that creation of specific wilderness areas 
within the parks would not lower the degree 
of protection they already receive. 

It is difficult to find any valid objection 
to this bill now, with the possible exception 
of its loose provision on Indian wilderness 
lands. In this case, protection of Indian 
rights does not seem to be adequately pro- 
vided for—as indeed it is not in other exist- 
ing Indian legislation. It would be most un- 
fortunate if the drive to secure enactment 
of a national wilderness system should be- 
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come distracted by an argument over the 
Present highly unsatisfactory policies of the 

eral Government toward the Indians. 
The bill can and should be amended so that 
this important but irrelevant issue would be 
avoided, : 

The text of the newest version of the bill, 
With explanatory comment by Senator Hum- 
PHREY and by Senator Murray, of Montana, 
Chairman of the Committee on Interior and 

ar Affairs, can be found in the CON- 
GRESSION AL RECORD of June 18. 


Bruces. Enpr 

While the wilderness and the outdoor rec- 
Teation resources review bills are of outstand- 
ing interest to conservationists, other im- 
Portant conservation bills have come up in 

Current session of Congress. One of these 
Was the revised rivers and harbors authori- 
zation, just signed by the President after he 
had previously twice vetoed similar bills be- 
Cause they had contained a number of proj- 

inserted by Congress without proper 
Consideration and approval of the Federal 
administrative agencies concerned. 

The new compromise measure that has 
now become law contains $1.2 million in 
Planning funds for the Bruces Eddy Dam on 
the Clearwater River in Idaho, even though 

dam has not been authorized by Con- 
gress. The dam, threatening to destroy 
Scenic and wildlife areas of - incomparable 
Value, has been bitterly fought by conserva- 
“onists headed by Senator NEUBERGER, He 
Warned that appropriation of funds for plan- 
ts a project that has itself not been au- 
horized jeopardizes sound fiscal manage- 
ment and opens floodgates for funding in- 
umerable projects which * * + may never 
authorized. Mr. Nevsercen reminded the 

te that Idaho fish and game experts, 
alter long study, have concluded that the 
should not be built. Much more is sure 

to be heard about Bruces Eddy in the future. 


Senators Whose Portraits Are To Be 
Hung in the Senate Reception Room - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


tt: THURMOND. Mr. President, more 
an a year ago the Senate adopted a 
qeolution directing that portraits of five 
amous Senators be hung in the Senate 
Ption room. 
Sieh this way, the Senate intended to 
Clee Special honor tó Senators Henry 
ay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
Obert La Follette, and Robert A. Taft. 
to € selection of these five great Sen- 
hist. inspired the distinguished colum- 
rate Holmes Alexander, to write a book, 
nee “The Famous Five,” which has 
fe w been published. The book is a 
sheet tribute to these five great Sen- 


yer fortunately, the portraits have not 
ait been hung, In view of the public 
861 ention which will be attracted to the 
andet en by the publication of Mr. Alex- 
of er's book, I belicve that the hanging 
the portraits should be expedited. 
ben ask unanimous’ consent that there 
k printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
of tter which I wrote to the Architect 
the Capitol on this subject on July 15. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Capitol Architect, United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. STEWART: It has come to my at- 
tention that a book entitied “The Famous 
Five," authored by the distinguished colum- 
nist, Homes Alexander, has been published. 
This book is a biography of Senators Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, La Follette; and Taft, and 
was inspired by the Senate action selecting 
their portraits to be hung in the Senate 
reception room under the terms of Senate 
Resolution 145, 84th Congress. 

I am disturbed by the fact that although 
the selection was made over a year ago, the 
portraits have still not been hung. Senator 
KENNEDY, the chairman of the selection com- 
mittee, stated in the foreword to The Famous 
Five that the portraits would be unveiled 
this year, 

It is my belief that due to the public at- 
tention which will be attracted to the selec- 
tion by this recently published book, that 
the hanging of the portraits should be ex- 
pedited to the maximum extent possible, so 
that appropriate ceremonies may accompany 
the unveiling while Congress is still in ses- 
sion, 

I would appreciate it if you would advise 
me as to the status of this matter. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 
— 


One Hundred Eighty-third Anniversary 
of the Army Chaplaincy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr, MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, from the earliest colonial days 
dedicated men of God have served the 
spiritual needs of our military forces, 

From my own experience as a soldier 
I know that chaplains have meant more 
to the American Army than to any other 
army of the world. 

On July 29 the Army Chaplaincy will 
commemorate the 183d anniversary of 
its official recognition as a part of the 
Army organization. 

The Army-Navy Journal of July 12 
contains a very interesting story relative 
to this branch of the service, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARMY CHAPLAINCY WILL CELEBRATE Irs 1830 
BIRTHDAY ON JULY 29 

With a history stretching back to within 
6 weeks of the date the Army itself was 
formed, the United States Army Chaplaincy 
will commemorate its 183d anniversary 
July 29. 

It was on July 29, 1775, that the Second 
Continental Congress passed a resolution 
stipulating that the pay of chaplains in the 
new Continental Army would be $20 a 
month. Before this date there had been 

_ chaplains serving on an informal basis with 
the various colonial armies, but this was the 
first action officially recognizing them as a 
part of the Army organization. 
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From the Revolutlonary War to the Korean 
confllet, 279 chaplains gave their lives in 
the battle zone or died from wounds, 
prisoner-of-war confinement, or other causes. 

The administration of the affairs of the 
Army chaplaincy has increased in complexity 
through the years. To improve organiza- 
tional efficiency the National ‘Defense Act of 
1920 provided for the appointment of a Chief 
of Army Chaplains, whose duties were to 
include investigation into the qualifications 
of candidates for appointment of chaplains, 
and general coordination and supervision of 
the work of chaplains. = 

Chaplain (Col.) John T, Axton was ap- 
pointed the first Chief of Army Chaplains on 
July 15, 1920. In the intervening years 
eight other senior chaplains have served in 
the Army chaplaincy's top post. The present 
Chief of Chaplains is Chaplain (Maj. Gen.) 
Patrick J. Ryan, who has served in this 
capacity since 1954. The present Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains is Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) 
Frank A, Tobey. 

Chaplain Ryan supervises the activities of 
approximately 1,100 Army chaplains in an 
organization which operates on a worldwide 
scale, 

At most Army posts and stations the spir- 
itual care of military dependents—the wives 
and children of servicemen—has become an 
important part of the chaplain's job. Often 
the military parish takes on much of the 
aspect of a church or synagogue in the civil- 
jan community, 

In addition to regular worship services 
there are marriages, baptisms, Sunday or 
Sabbath schools, Bible classes, youth-group 
meetings, and other activities to occupy the 
time and attention of the military clergy- 
man and his congregation. 

But with all his general parish duties to 
perform the chaplain still recognizes the 
fact that his first obligation is to the soldier 
himself. Barracks and hospital visits, per- 
sonal counseling on problems which arise 
in and out of duty hours, character-guid- 
ance discussions held as part of the mili- 
tary training program—these are just a few 
of the ways in which the chaplain brings 
moral and spiritual guidance to those who 
are his main charge. : 

“In this year of our 183d anniversary,” 
Chaplain Ryan declares, “we chaplains real- 
ize, more than ever, the importance of the 
work with servicemen in which we are en- 
gaged. In this time of testing for our coun- 


“try and its tree institutions we can gage 


more nearly the true dimensions of our task: 
the moral and spiritual strengthening of 
our military forces, on which depends to a 
large degree the preservation of those finest 
of human values which we Americans hold 
dear.“ 


Young Milwaukee Man Loses His Life in 
Courageous Rescue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE - 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
hearts of all Milwaukee and all the rest 
of Wisconsin went out recently to the 
family of a young dock worker who gave 
his life in a courageous rescue of a young 
mother and her 3-year-old daughter, 

This young man, whose act demon- 
strated true courage in the highest tra- 
dition of citizenship and concern for his 
fellow man, drowned in the Menominee 


* 
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River, in the city of Milwaukee, after he 
had successfully saved the mother and 
her daughter from drowning. His brave 
act was cited by the Milwaukee Police de- 
partment and admired by the entire 
State. k 

Carl Cramer, the 25-year-old rescuer, 
was an outstanding young man. This is 
demonstrated by his Marine Corps com- 
bat record in Korea and his election by 
his coworkers as their teamsters' union 
steward, as well as his heroic and un- 
selfish rescue. His act deserves the 
widest notice and praise; and to his 
wife and 3-year-old daughter; who sur- 
vive him, go the deepest sympathy. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news article and an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal describing 
his act be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, following my remarks. 

There being no otjection, the aritcle 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal] 
RESCUE Hero GETS CITATION—FUNERAL 

` Escort SET 

A young dockworker who drowned Mon- 
day in rescuing a mother and her daugħter 
from drowning in the Menomonee River was 
awarded a posthumous citation for bravery 
by the Milwaukee Police Department Tues- 
day. i 

He was Carl Cramer, 25, of 3509 West 
Douglas Road, who had a pregnant wife and 
a daughter, 3. Chief Howard O. Johnson 
called Cramer's action “a great act of hero- 
ism." The department will provide an offi- 
cial escort for Cramer's funeral Thursday. 
A police escort for the funeral of an average 
citizen is unusual. 

The department will send flowers to the 
funeral, and policemen are voluntarily con- 
tributing to a fund for Cramer's wife and 
child.. 

TWO OTHERS ALSO CITED 

Chlef Johnson also awarded bravery cita- 
tions to Edward Shaw, 53, of Erie, Pa., and 
Lawrence Popeller, 36, of 3414 South Whit- 
nall Avenue, who assisted in the rescue. 

Saved were Mrs. Joan Salewsky, 27, of 
3415 North 40th Street, and her daughter, 
Lorie. Mrs. Salewsky, who has been charged 
with attempted murder, is under mental 
observation at the county general hospital. 

Cramer was a Milwaukee native. He had 
worked for the North Western-Hanna Fuel 
Co, for about 18 months. He was a steward 
for local 257 of the Truck Drivers and Al- 
Hed Industries Union, a unit of the team- 
sters. The union is collecting a fund for 
his wife. 5 : 

\ SERVICES THURSDAY 

Besides his wife, Myrna, 22, and child, 
Deira, Cramer is survived by his mother, 
Mrs. Jacob Marker, of 9126 West Thurston 
Avenue, 

Services will be held at 2 p. m. Thursday 
at the West Granville Presbyterian Church, 
North 107th Street and West Fond du Lac 
Avenue. Cramer was a member of the con- 
gregation. 

Burial will be in Highland Memorial Park. 
There will be military services at the grave- 
side. The body is at the Abe funeral home, 
3621 West Villard Avenue. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 17, 
1958 
COURAGE THAT Cost His Lire 

Carl Cramer died Monday afternoon in 
the coal blackened, bitterly cold waters of 
the Menomonee River. 

He drowned saving a pregnant woman and 
her 3-year-old daughter. The woman had 
thrown the child into the river and plunged 
after her from the 16th Street viaduct. 
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Mr. Cramer had most of his life before 
him. He was only 25. He was married. His 
wife, like the woman he helped save, was 
pregnant and they, too, had a 3-year-old 
daughter. At North Western-Hanna Fuel 
Co. where he worked on the coal dock, Mr. 
Cramer's fellow employees liked him. They 
had elected him their teamsters“ union 
steward. l 

Mr. Cramer's employers thought highly of 
him. He was conscientious and able. 

He had been in combat in Korea as a 
Marine. 

In a sense, Mr. Cramer was a typical man, 
one of the thousands of honest,-hard-work- 
ing citizens of this community whose efforts 
great and small make the wheels go around. 

But he is set apart now by an act of quiet 
courage that cost him his life. We salute 
his bravery. 


Eugene Black and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 


’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times of July 5, 
1958, entitled The House That Black 
Built Up.” 

One of the most respected interna- 
tional organizations of which the United 
States is a member is the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, usually called simply the World 
Bank. Much of the credit for the suc- 
cess and esteem enjoyed by this institu- 
tion should go to its president, Eugene 
R. Black. Mr. Black, who is from At- 
lanta, Ga., and New York, is about to 
begin his third term as head of the bank. 
This article summarizes certain facts 
about the bank’s achievements during 
Mr. Black's distinguished leadership. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue House THAT Brack Buirt Ur—THE 
Wortp Bank Has Grown VasTtLY IN His 
9 Years 
Can the title of the International Bank 

for Reconstruction and Development be 

summed up in three syllables? 

That's easy. The World Bank, of course. 

How about two syllables? 

To the financial world, that's just as 
easy. 

The answer: Black's bank. 

Eugene R. Black is a soft-spoken but 
energetic southerner who broke into bank- 
ing 38-years ago in Atlanta, Ga. In 1949, he 
gave up one of the world’s highest posts in 
private banking—a senior vice presidency of 
what is now the Chase Manhattan Bank— 
to accept the presidency of the World Bank 
when the new lending institution was still 
a greenhorn in the financial market. 

In 1953, the executive directors persuaded 
Mr. Black to take on a second term, which 
runs out this September. Now the directors 


have asked him to stay on until 1963 and 7 


he hes agreed. 
BIG-TIME BOND SALESMAN 
Financial insiders are inclined to 
the World Bank as Black’s bank for a homely 
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reason—namely, that it Is always easier to 
lend money than to borrow It, 

It was the Chase executive who made it 
plain that the World Bank, to fulfill its role 
as a big-time borrower as well as lender, 
would really have to compete in the market 
place for the money of investors, not just 
requisition savings by pushing a button. 

The bank's prestige at birth was indeed 
enormous; and the borrowing instrument 
that the experts had devised for it was the 
last word in security. Still, a salesman was 
needed, The salesman. was—and still is— 
Mr. Black. 

If any world traveler ever came near being 
all things to all men, it has been the World 
Bank's Mr. Black. The soft voice has said 
its piece in all the 48 States and In 50 foreign 
nations. r 

The persuasive Atlanta drawl has lobbied 
State legislators into amending laws to per- 
mit trust institutions to buy World Bank 
bonds. -It has made would-be borrowers 
realize that facts are the first collateral for 
loans, that the purpose of a loan is more, 
important than the amount of spending it 
will promote. The Georgia accent has of ten 
helped in getting investing institutions tO 
put their money into the World Bank's 
obligations. And in bargaining over the 
price at which the bank would sell some 
its own investments to Insurance companies 
or banks. And in dispelling the emotion- 
fraught Irreleyancies that aggravate Interna- 
tional disputes. 

Mr. Black's presidency has encompassed 
9 of the 12 years of the bank's existence. 
During that time its membership has risen 
from 47 to 67 countries. 

When Mr. Black took office, the bank had 
completed the European reconstruction 
phase of its lending operations and was 
beginning to make loans for economic devel- 
opment. In the 9 years since, development 
lending has grown from $159,000,000 to more 
than $3,300,000,000. 

Other statistics bear out the growth of 
“Black's bank.“ Herewith are some ex- 
amples: 

Bank capital: Subscribed (or pledged) 
capital has risen in 9 years from $8,348,” 
500,000 to $9,405,400,000, and paid-in capital 
from $1,669,700,000 to $1,881,160,000. 

Borrowing areas: In 1949, borrowing co 
tries numbered 8 and loans 14. Today, 41 
countries owe money to the bank under 
loan agreements. 

The bank's own borrowings: In 1949, the 
bank had outstanding two loans totaling 
$254,000,000. At the end of this June, it had 
82 loans outstanding, aggregating 81.860, 
000,000. Of the bonds outstanding in 1949. 
all but $4 million were in United States dol- 
lars. At present, $200 million of the bank's 
bonds are payable in other currencies. 

The bank's bonds as legal investments: In 
1949, life insurance Companies in 38 States 
were permitted to purchase World 
bonds. At present, 46 States and the Dis 
trict of Columbia rate the obligations as I 
investments for such institutions. 

Sales of borrowers’ obligations to invest” 
ors: In 1949, $28 million of loans granted bY 
the bank had been resold to private invest 
ors. 
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President’s Action in Lebanon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
; OF CALIFÒRNIA ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Ar. Speaker, I 411 
sure that I express the opinion of 
Americans when I say that we must up- 
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hold the President whenever he commits 
the United States to a foreign policy po- 
sition; but, in the immediate situation 
at hand the future steps and the full 
implication of the initial step are so be- 
Clouded, it would seem to me to be a 
Valuable contribution to have all Ameri- 
Cans think the problem through and 
Weigh the assets, liabilities, and implica- 
tions of the course upon which we have 
tentatively embarked. 

In line with this thinking, one of the 
Tecognized experts on the military as- 
Pects of our foreign policy, Hanson W. 
Baldwin, has a news analysis which ap- 
bears in the New York Times today, and, 
Without expressing approval or disap- 
Proval of his viewpoint, I think it is one 
Which should be considered, and I, there- 
fore, respectfully draw the attention of 
My colleagues to Mr. Baldwin’s article 
by inserting it in the RECORD: 

[From the New York Times of July 16, 1958] 


TRE MARINES’ LANDING—REVIEW OF POSSIBLE 
ISSIONS TQ PRESIDENT'S ACTION ON 
ON 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The landing of United States Marines in 
Lebanon yesterday may ultimately help to 
-Produce what it is intended to prevent. 
in is the tragic irony of our Lebanese 

tervention, which is reminiscent of the 

ve British-Prench attack on Port Said 
t 2 years ago. The Marines were 
8shore last night and, as usual, had the 
Situation well in hand. But the trail led no 
One knew where, 
AS ico, same fundamental problem that con- 
8 buted to the BNtish-French fiasco in the 
Petar attack now confronts the United 
ant Our ultimate objective in the Mid- 
e East has become obscured and confused. 
immediate objective of the 1,800 men of 
2d Battalion of the 2d Marine Regiment 
that made the initial landings was simple 
ti Clear. It was a tactical military objec- 

‘Ve, control of the Beirut Airport, the only 

y modern airport in Lebanon, 

m this feld marine and naval aircraft 
8 Provide any necessary air support for 
ù ground troops. The field will also be 
unt drt; if needed, as the terminus of an air- 

from Europe. 

1 mid-May, during the early stages of the 

crisis, a number of giant transport 

Alrerart, Douglas C-124 Globemasters, were 

ede from Donaldson Air Force Base in 

th Carolina to Germany to augment the 

Ci er Fairchild C-119's and the Lockheed 
30's available in the theater. 

t that time, it was planned to airlift 
3 280 ne battle groups, about 3,100 to 
G men, of the 24th Infantry Division in 

y to Lebanon to reinforce the ma- 
Bien with the 6th Fleet. 
the uous other battle groups drawn from 
es Seventh Army in Germany, including 
+ 90 artillery, and some armored units, 
assembled and made ready for trans- 
Port to Lebanon. i 
ORGANIZATION STILL READY 


The troops were never sent, but the same 
yettization is ready today, and the mid- 
— 5 Crisis showed that the United States 
8 airlift a total of 2 or 3 battle groups 
12 Germany to the Middle East in about 
— 5 marine battalion that waded ashore 
the of Beirut yesterday is therefore only 
Mater end of what can be—and ulti- 
Teint, Probably will be—a far larger force, 
Orced and supplied by sea and air. 
are the initial battalion landing team 
two other battalions with the 6th 
Whe? or total of miop -thad 5,000 marines, 
augmented, necessary, 
bluejacket landing parties. recs 


- 
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The rest of the 2d Marine Division 
at Camp Lejeune, N. C., about 14,000 men, 
could be by sea to Lebanon with- 
in2 4 weeks. Probably 2 Army divisions 
of 11,000 to 15,000 men each could be di- 
verted from the Seventh Army in Germany 
by alr and sea to the Middle East in a 
shorter period. These would be replaced in 
Germany by divisions from the United 
States. 

The second objective of the initial landing 
forces, after the Beirut airport and its vi- 


cinity is secured, must be the establishment 


of a secure beachhead, and of a port. Se- 
curity of communications and supply lines 
is the first requirement of a landing party. 
This objective, too, is military and clear cut, 
and can be easily attained. 

MORE DIFFICULT OBJECTIVE 


But the political purpose for which the 
marines are in Lebanon poses a more difi- 
cult and less easily realizable military ob- 
jective. The President defined this purpose 
in general terms as to protect American 
lives and “to help maintain security and to 
evidence the concern of the United States 
for the integrity and independence of Le- 
banon." 

The first part of this mission should be ac- 
complished without major difficulty, Amer- 
icans already have been warned to leave 
Lebanon and some have left; the bulk of 
the remainder are in Beirut and probably 
can be evacuated quickly. 

But the maintenance of security in Leb- 
anon postulates a somewhat amorphous 
military objective, the attainment of which 
will be Influenced by three principal existing 
factors; and the possible development of a 
fourth factor. 

The existing factors are the actions of the 
rebel forces; the actions of the Lebanese 
Army, and the aid supplied the rebels from 
outside Lebanon. 

The rebels themselves are the least im- 
portant of these factors; they are capable of 
guerrilla war and small engagements but not 
of organized military action against the ma- 
rines. The equivocal actions of the Leba- 
nese Army, which has never utilized its full 
strength against the rebels, could be a more 
serious factor. About 40 percent of the army 
is Moslem; this part might defect or Brig. 
Gen. Fuad Shehab, the Chief of Staff, might 
choose to maintain his present kid-glove 
approach to the rebels. 

Outside intervention, which intelligence 
officers in Washington and the United Na- 
tions believe was never massive in a physical 
sense, could now—after the Iraqi coup— 
become 80. 

SOVIET UNION'S REACTION 


And the fourth potential factor is, of 
course, what the Soviet Union will do. It 
could choose the same tactics utilized in 
Korea; it could send volunteers, advisers, 
or armed ald to Iraq and Syria and to the 
rebels in Lebanon. 

The maintenance of security in Lebanon, 
easy at first, might well become difficult 
later, particularly if the Marines are spread 
out along the Lebanese frontiers to halt ex- 
ternal intervention. - 

The third part of the President's objec- 
tive—to show United States concern “for 
the integrity and independence of Leba- 
non”—is likewise difficult to define in mii- 
tary terms. The landing yesterday certainly 
demonstrated that concern to one portion 
of the Lebanese population and to the goy- 
ernment in power. But it also demonstrated 
to the very sizable opposition within Leba- 
non a readiness by Washington to use mili- 
tery force to maintain in power a regime 
that has lost much of its popular support. 

Moreover, in an ultimate sense, it postu- 
lates that most dan of all military 
objectives, an unlimited and undefined ons. 
The Marines can, of course, maintain the 
existing Lebanese Government in power. 
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They can prevent massive intervention from 
across the frontiers. But their mere pres- 
ence in Lebanon will be to Arab nationalists 
like a red rag toa bull, It will do more than 
any other event since the Port Said attack 
to knit together Arab nationalists through- 
out the Middle East and to inflame them. 


WHAT ABOUT JORDAN? 


And what about Jordan—weak and in 
danger since the Baghdad coup? What about 
Iraq herself? Can we ultimately insure 
Lebanese and Jordanian independence, 
with Iraq, Syria, and Egypt in one camp? 
Can we prevent sabotage of the oil pipelines 
or destruction or seizure of the pumping 
stations, refineries, and wells in the area? 

Viewed in these terms the mission of the 
Marines in Lebanon becomes vague and un- 
limited. The President stated that the Ma- 
rines would remain in Lebanon only until 
the United Nations took effective action to 
“preserve the independence and integrity” 
of the country. 

But the paradox posed is that even H a 
United Nations force takes over in Lebanon 
it will find that the forces of Arab national- 
ism, symbolized by President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of Egypt, will be ultimately strength- 
ened—not weakened—by the United States 
action. 


Keep Farm Subsidy Facts Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
great number of people are inclined to 
look at the cost of our agricultural pro- 
gram as shown in the budget figures and 
exclaim with horror that this is a sub- 
sidy of such staggering proportions its 
value is questioned. I commend the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register for its recent 
editorial Keep Farm Subsidy Facts 
Straight. This editorial sets the record 
straight and puts the cost of the price- 
support program at its actual level. For 
a long time I have felt the cost of col- 
lateral programs has been incorrectly 
added to the overall cost of the farm 
program with the result that it has been 
held up in an unfayorable light. I think 
that it is high time that we have a break- 
down of the costs of all these programs 
so that we know what the true picture is. 
The editorial explains what some of these 
other costs are. I include it for reprint- 
ing here: z 

Keer Farm SUBSIDY FACTS STRAIGHT 

The Federal Budget Bureau now estimates 
that the Department of Agriculture will 
spend about $6 billion this fiscal year (end- 
ing next June). The January budget esti- 
mate for 1958-59 was $4.6 billion. Actual 
spending last fiscal year was $5 billion. 

Why this increase? Haven't price sup- 
ports been reduced by Secretary Benson? 
Yes; price supports are generally lower, But 
the huge crops expected this year will mean 
a larger volume put under Government loan 
or sold to the Government. 

The announcement of these new budget 
estimates has spurred a lot of misleading 
comment about Federal farm programs. The 
New York Times says, “The new budget esti- 
mate places the cost of the farm program at 
$6 billion.” The Chicago Tribune notes that 
net farm income in 1957 was $11.5 billion, 
and adds: “On this basis, a Federal farm 
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outlay of $6 billion means that the taxpayers 
are putting up 50 cents of every dollar of 
farm income.” 

Once again, we should like to point out 
that the total United States Department of 
Agriculture budget does not go to farmers, 
A large part of it is for services to the 
general public, including food inspection, 
home economics education and sö on. 

Another large part of the Department of 
Agriculture budget is for research and edu- 
cation in farm technology. This stimulates 
improvement in farm methods and increases 
production. Farmers as a group do not 
benefit from this increase in output, The 
demand for food is extremely inelastic in 
this rich, 
less money for a large crop than they do for 
a small one. When production rises, net 
farm income goes down. The general pub- 
lic is the real beneficiary from all the efforts 
of the Department of Agriculture to improve 
farm methods, including most of the soil- 
conservation activities. 

Should these expenditures be classed as 
farm subsidy? 

Still another portion of the Federal farm 
budget is for loans to farmers and to rural 
electrification cooperatives. These loans 
are being paid back on schedule. 

The Department of Agriculture budget also 
is charged with the costs of selling farm 
products overseas at reduced prices or in 
return for soft“ foreign currency. These 
sales and gifts of farm products are part of 
the Nation's foreign-aid program. One ex- 
ample is the $360-million sale to India for 
help in that country's development projects. 
Should such sales be written off as farm 
subsidies? 

One more point. The farm commodities 
bought by the Government are not a com- 
plete loss. They are ‘sold back onto do- 
mestic markets or into foreign trade or are 
distributed for relief purposes at home or 
abroad, The net cost of farm price supports 
even in recent years of heavy surplus dis- 
posal has been around $2 billion a year— 
not 5 or 6. 

Two billion dollars is still a lot of money. 
Costs of farm price-support programs are 
running the highest in history. This is not 
because of Mr. Benson. He has been trying 
hard to reduce them. It is because the last 
5 years have been years of increasing pro- 
duction and declining market prices. There 
is no Marshall plan or Korean war to bail 
out the ever-pormal granary now. And the 
whole cost of surplus disposal shows up as 
farm program cost. 

Farm programs are doing just what they 
were designed to do: help farmers in a time 
of declining prices and incomes. No won- 
der the costs are higher. 


Another Red Victory in U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain that many people have overlooked 
one of the most shocking incidents that 
took place in the United Nations recently 
in the dismissal of Mr. Bang-Jensen. 

In order that all the Members of the 
House, and the public generally, will get 
a clear picture of the events transpiring 
prior to the dismissal of Mr. Bang-Jen- 
sen, I am including in the Recorn an edi- 
torial together with the article appearing 


well-fed country. Farmers get 
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in the Brooklyn Tablet under date of 
July 12, 1958. These articles, I am sure, 
will point up the power that Soviet Rus- 
sia has in the U. N. when Mr. Bang- 
Jensen had agreed to hear the refugees 
from Hungary whose identity was to be 
held in strictest confidence. I am sure 
that all Americans must be awakened 
through this action, if none other, of the 
power the Communists have in the U. N.: 
{From the Brooklyn Tablet of July 12, 1958] 
Rev Power SEEN IN U. N. DISMISSAL or BANG- 
JENSEN—ROBERT Morris CuHarces Two 
AMERICANS PARTICIPATED IN THE CONSPIR- 
ACY—WANTS SENATE Prosr—CoMMUNISTS 
Use FIN To Arrack ReLraBILITY or U. N, 
REPORT ON HUNGARY 
The United Nations’ dismissal of Povl 
Bang-Jensen is the result of an international 
Communist conspiracy in which important 


‘Americans at the U. N. participated, Robert 


Morris charged here last weekend. 

Mr. Morris, former counsel of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, who had 
directed probes into Communist activities at 
the United Nations and elsewhere, said that 
the administrative procedures whereby Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold arrived at 
his decision “were mockeries of justice and 
should be known to the whole world.” 

PROVED RUSSIAN AGGRESSION 


Mr. Bang-Jensen was fired for refusing to 
Surrender the names of 81 anti-Communist 
witnesses who appeared before the U, N. Spe- 
cial Committee on Hungary and documented 
the charges of unproyoked Soviet aggression 
against Hungary. 

Reached by phone at his home in Great 
Neck, Long Island, he said he was not per- 
mitted to discuss the charges against him 
but called the dismissal “the boldest frame- 
up one can imagine.” He said he would 
fight for vindication and reinstatement be- 
fore the U. N. Administrative Tribunal in 
the fall. 

A spokesman for the secretary-general said 
Mr. Hammarskjold, in “terminating Mr. 
Bang-Jensen's services * * had acted 
upon the recommendation of the Joint Dis- 
ciplinary Committee of the U. N. regarding 
the various charges considered by the com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Bang-Jensen has been giyen full op- 
portunity on repeated occasions to reply to 
the charges against him dealing with his 
conduct, the spokesman said. The spokes- 
man said he has not availed himself of 
these opportunities, nor bas he filed any 
appeal. 

Mr, Bang-Jensen said it was “completely 
untrue that I have been given a full chance 
to answer the charges against me. How can 
they say I have been given that chance when 
I had no access to the testimony or docu- 
ments used against me and no chance to 
confront witnesses who testified against me?” 

As a U, N. Secretariat employee, Mr. Bang- 
Jensen, a Dane, was assigned to the General 
Assembly's five-nation special committee, 
He arranged for the hearing of witnesses 
and promised them anonymity if they would 
testify. 

Mr, Hammarskjold later asked for the Ust 
of names in a sealed envelope, with the as- 
surance that they would be kept secret. 
But Mr. Bang-Jensen refused to surrender 
something that he felt was a personal re- 
sponsibility. He later burned the list on 
the roof of the U. N. Secretariat Building in 
the presence of U.N, officials. 

TO SEEK SENATE INVESTIGATION 

Mr. Morris refused to identify the Ameri- 
cans he accused but said he knew of two 
top ones at the U. N. who had a hand in 
the conspiracy. ` 

In his statemeht he also charged Mr. 
Hammiarskjold with Russian appeasement 
and said he would seek to have the sub- 
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committee investigate the part played by 
United States citizens in the firing of Mr. 
Bang-Jensen. 

Mr. Morris blasted the dismissal, “without 
the semblance of due process,” as “an outrage 
against everything for which we here in the 
United States stand.” 

He said Mr. Bang-Jensen had become 8 
symbol of the effectiveness of the U. N. com- 
mittee’s probe of Hungarian atrocities by the 
Russians, 

“This report delivered a devastating blow 
against Soviet imperialism and caused de- 
fection in the Communist Parties through- 
out the world,” Morris said, “As the result, 
the Communists have been conspiring to 
destroy Bang-Jensen on the theory that if 
you destroy the symbol you destroy the 
effectiveness of the report. 

“This decision of Dag Hammarskjold repre- 
sents the fruition of this campaign, It 
shameful that important Americans at the 
U. N. had a role in this mischief. Hammar- 
skjold has thus appeased the Soviets at the 
very time when the world was awakening to 
the meaning of Hungary.” 

OFFICIAL COMMUNIST LINE 

Proving Mr. Morris’ charge, Hungary's ofi- 
cial Communist newspaper, Nepszabadsag. 
later said the dismissal discredited the U, N. 
report of the 1956 revolt. 

“Those who believe in the slightest pos- 
sible measure in the great world-decelving 
tale,” it said in an editorial, “realize when 
the list of witnesses was burned that the 
object was to protect false witnesses. 
is precisely what Bang-Jensen tried to hide 
at the time. 

“To put it plainly, the slanderous docu- 
ment drafted by the five-member committee 
has thus lost even the appearance of au- 
thenticity. The five-member committee 
now meeting again on the pretext of the 
Imre Nagy case. With what right and with 
what purpose—and, above all, with what 
rellability—is shown by the Bang-Jense™ 
episode, among others.“ 

The report of the committee never bas 
been published in Hungary. It is known 
there largely through official attacks on it. 


[From the Brooklyn Tablet of July 12, 1958] 
ANOTHER Rep Vicrory IN U. N. 


By editorials, news articles, and a cartoon, 
we have given considerable attention to the 
case of Povl Bang-Jensen, the United Nations 
official who was discharged last week. 
conscience of the people of the free world, 
particularly of the people of the united 
States, should be shocked by this nefarious. 
deed. The facts presented elsewhere in 
iesue—facts which so many people who prate 
about academic freedom have concealed— 
should be read with the flag at half-m 
They dutifully decried the murderers of Nagy 
and Maleter, but on the question of defend- 
ing the man who prevented the suppl 
of more human grist for the Red tort 
mills, they are strangely silent. > 

There is no doubt that Bang-Jensen is th 
victim of a well-organized and cunning!¥ 
conducted Communist propaganda ans 
paign, There is also no doubt that tn 
United Nations has played—and not for the 
first time—the Communist game, if only Ve- 
cause its senior officials, a lot of whom 1 
Americans, have not had the courage to cal 
the Red bluff. | 

The Communists, of course, have plenty 
of reason to be dissatisfied with Bang-Jense™ 
He is one of the very few United Natio 
officials who has had the courage to oppor 
and denounce Communist activities 
the United States. He also opposed, SU 
fully, the Communist attempts to get h 
the names of Hungarian refugees who N 
testify against the Soviets during the U. tai 
investigation of the Hungarian propia i 
Eang-Jensen’s behavior can thus be descr! y 
as only anti-Communist, which means o 
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on the side of decency, freedom, and democ- 
racy. The fact that the United Nations has 
no room for such an honorable, honest, and 
Courageous freedom lover doesn’t speak too 
well for the international organization. 
What a contrast is this deal to the case of 
the suspected Communists among American 
employees at the United Nations, They won 
reinstatement after dismissal, with back pay, 
though they refused ta deny membership in a 
conspiracy bent on destroying the league to 
Which it piously, bypocriticaly, mouths 
allegiance. 

The excellent Arizona Republic trenchantly 
states: “What is particularly disturbing 
about this case for us as Americans is the 
fact that such a Communist atrocity can 
take piace on American territory and in an 
Organization which is largely supported by 

erican taxpayers’ money. It can be 
. Argued, of course, that the United Nations 
buliding is not, technically speaking, Ameri- 
can territory, as the U. N. organization enjoys 
Diplomatie immunity. Nevertheless, the 

hited Nations is duty bound not to indulge 
in activities which conflict with American 

Ws or which outrage American customs and 
Rational political traditions. 

We should not allow the United Nations, 
Or any other international organization func- 
1 ming in the United States to hide behind 
ts diplomatic immunity in order to serve the 

Poses of Soviet policy and Communist 
Propaganda.” ; 

That this even has to be said shows how 
Successful the Red brainwashing has been, 
Particularly in the all-important fields of 
Severnment and journalism. We need more 
Publications and more government officials 

ho are not confused by the party line as 

by the liberals. The newspapers 
and magazines, the Senators and Congress- 
men and United Nations officials who are 
é § to call a spade a spade deserve our 
Mthusiastic support. 
ci We urge our readers to protest this unprin- 
pled treatment- of Bang-Jensen to Hon. 
tiy Cabot Lodge, United States representa- 
ties to the United Nations, at the headquar- 
* or the United States Mission to the 
Hon 2 Park Avenue, New York City, and to 
as n. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
the Department of State, 21st Street and 
ing nia Avehue, Washington, D. C., appeal- 
ake them to do all in their power to bring 
ut reinstatement of a man whose cardinal 
Seems to be that he had the courage of 
Convictions, 


Support of Leading Financiers for 
S. 3051, the Klamath Reservation 
Purchase Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


w OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958+ 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
because of S. 3051, our Klamath Indian 
peservation purchase bill, has not yet 
sents Passed by the House of Repre- 
por atives, I have taken numerous op- 

Unities to indicate to Members of 

2 55 the Senate and the House the 

op Spread and representative public 

pinion which supports this bill in the 
tate of Oregon, 
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A most effective and persuasive letter 
has just come to my desk, which has 
been sent to the Honorable CLAIR ENGLE, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, by one of 
the. leading financiers in the Pacific 
Northwest, Mr. C. B. Stephenson, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Portland. 

Mr. Stephenson's bank has outlets and 
branches in the great timber-producing 
area where the Klamath Reservation is 
located, so he speaks with knowledge 
when he warns that failure to enact 
5. 3051 could result in desolution and 
untold economie hardship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the July 11 letter 
to Representative ENGLE from Mr. C. B. 
Stephenson of Portland, Oreg, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
for the information of my colleagues in 
both Chambers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND, 

Portland, Oreg., July 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Cram ENGLE, 

Chairman, House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ENGLE: News accounts 
indicate that S. 3051, which is sometimes 
referred to as the Seaton bill, is held up in 
your committee because of priorities being 
given to the matter of Hawaiian statehood. 
Whether or not this information is correct 
I do not know, but since the fate of S. 3051 
is so important to the State of Oregon, I 
am prompted to write you regarding the 
bill. 

There is, no doubt, much In the record 
conterning the great disaster that would 
befall this State if the bill were not passed 
by the present Congress. I can only add my 
own word substantiating statements pre- 
viously made regarding the tragic results 
that would follow if the legislation in ques- 
tion were not passed. Any program that 
would resuit in the cutting of the pine tim- 
ber on the Klamath Indian Reservation 
without regard to a sustained-yield program 
not only would produce untold hardship on 
the Indians involved but would violate every 
modern concept of forest management. A 
further consequence would be that quan- 
tities of lumber would be thrown on an al- 
ready depressed market. And the desolation 
of the lands involved can not be under- 
estimated. 

Not only the physical aspects in the mat- 
ter but the economic as well must have 
earnest consideration. It is completely con- 
ceivable that the dissipation of proceeds 
that would reach the Indians would result 
in their becoming wards of the State and 
thus nothing would have been accomplished 
for their social and economic well-being. I 
shall not go into the matter of water con- 
servation that involves the lands in the 
reservation that are not timbered, or other 
matters that I am sure have been presented 
to your committee by others, but what 
gravely concern me are two main points: 
One is to get the bill passed and the second 
is the great importance of the law, when 
passed, to provide for sustained-yield op- 
erations of the timber lands. 

I bespeak the very earnest consideration 
of your committee of these matters. 

Sincerely yours, j 
C. B. STEPHENSON, 
President, 


A6381 
Basiness Bootlegging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. George Sokol- 
sky, appearing in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, points up 
once again the inherent weaknesses and 
dangers in our tax structure, 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress had better 
heed the warning signs and the dark 
clouds on the horizon. 

Our tax structure has grown in a most 
helterskelter manner. It is like all bad 
law, almost unenforcible, and the sooner 
we get down to the unglamorous hard 
work of straightening it out, the better 
it will be for the whole country, even 
though it may be disappointing to head- 
line hunters: 

BUSINESS BOOTLEGGING 


There are vast differences of opinion as to 
whether American businesses should traffic 
with Red China, but the law of the land is 
that they should not. Evasion of that law 
may not be as punishable as larceny or 
murder, but the moral implication is that 
when it comes to the dollar, some businesses, 
no matter how big or headed by what noble 
names, Will stoop to the procedures of Al 
Capone, who was called a bootlegger and a 
hoodlum, And they find lawyers and ac- 
countants to do their thinking and planning. 

So we find American firms establishing 
subsidiaries across the border in Canada 
with many objectives of law evasion, one of 
which is trade with Red China, a trade which 
is, for an American, strictly contraband. 

At issue is the law, not the correctness of 
trading with Red China or with any other 
country whose trade the United States re- 
jects. If, as is clearly evident, in the plethora 
of American deposits in Canada, Switzerland, 
Panama, Venezuela, Liberia, and other tax 
havens, there is a flight of capital from the 
United States, it is the responsibility of our 
Government to make known its nature, to 
take either corrective or retaliatory meas- 
ures, to face up to the facts. Instead of a 
congressional committee wasting time on 
Goldfine’s private life, which is a bore, it 
might inquire into what has happened to 
the American hoard of gold at Fort Knox, 
and why, and then it might suggest remedial 
legislation. 

Or does that require too much intelligence 
for a committee whose investigator puts a 
microphone under a door—a silly perform- 
ance sultable for small boys playing cops and 
robbers? To investigate the gold question 
requires economists, not cops. 

In the quarrel between Cyrus Eaton and 
George Humphrey, the two major iron-ore 
tycoons of Canada, both citizens of the 
United States, residents of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the entire drama is unfolded of the move- 
ment of American capital out of the United 
States, not only for the development and ex- 
ploitation of commerce and industry in for- 
eign countries, but also the constant search 
of Americans for tax havens, for the protec- 
tion of their investments from being taxed 
by the Government of the United States, per- 
haps taxed out of usefulness, 

It has been impossible to find a congres- 
sional committee that will deyote the time 


~ 
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and money to make a thorough and meaning- 
ful investigation of this subject. Each at- 
tempt in this direction dies aborning because 
powerful influences sre at work. The last 
attempt was made by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and, although 
some data were gathered, it all came to 
nothing because when witnesses were called, 
no Senator could be found to attend the hear- 
ings. The transcript of the record of the 
Byrd committee provides considerable data, 
but it is hidden away in heavy volumes and 
isincomplete. This committee is undoubted- 
ly on the right track but the work is too slow. 
Incidentally, this Senate Finance Committee 
has not reported out the Forand bili, which 
passed the House, and which is designed to 
correct certain major errors in our trade 
relations with Canada. 

In a word, here is a broad subject which 
cannot be washed away by vapid oratory, It 
requires study and research, AI the facts 
are not available and cannot be made avail- 
able except by the authority of the subpe- 
na. Even the subpena is not sufficient to 
get at data concerning secret hoards of un- 
taxed American money; it may be necessary to 


take strong diplomatic steps. 


What it means is that every time one of 
these evaders succeeds, you and I have to pay 
more taxes. Even from the most selfish 
standpoint this is a matter of enormous in- 
terest to every American because each one of 
us finds his tax bill unbearable and brutal. 
There are those who believe that it is a mark 
of real cleverness for lawyers and accountants 
to show their clients how to evade paying 
taxes (they usually use the word, avoid in- 
stead of evade), but for most of us this can 
only mean that we have to carry a bigger 
load while the other fellow does not pay at all. 


Joseph Capsin—Patriot and Inspiration” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
each of us has his troubles. At times 
we are willing to believe that our prob- 
Jems could not be worse, that we have 
the maximum human mind and body 
can endure. 

The fallacy of this conclusion is prov- 
en by many cases which provide inspira- 
tion to us lesser mortals, since we find 
those with insurmountable handicaps 
and obstacles seemingly unconquerable 
disregarding their afflictions entirely and 
by dedicated effort making this world of 
ours a better place in which to live. 
Those who have an opportunity to be 
aware of the remarkable contribution 
made by many of these so substantially 
afflicted are indeed fortunate. 

It has been my privilege to know a 
number of these magnificent individuals. 
The cross of affliction which they bear— 
though it burdens them greatly—seems 
to be of a curious substance which allows 
them to accept the crosses of others. 
One of the outstanding examples of this 
type of superior and magnificient indi- 
vidual is Mr. Joseph Capsin, a bedridden, 
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disabled veteran, known far and wide for 
his interest in and dedication to right 
and justice and its realization as well as 
to all afflicted, whatever the cause. 

For the information of the Members of 
Congress, I enclose herewith a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the Oahu Chapter 
No. 1, Disabled American Veterans, in 
convention assembled. 

RECOMMENDATION OF AWARD OF CERTIFICATE 
or Merrr ror COMRADE JOSEPH CAPSIN— 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas Comrade Joseph Caspin, a life 
member of Oahu Chapter No. 1, Disabled Vet- 
erans, despite his severe disability causing 
him to be immobilized and bedridden, has 
rendered inyaluable encouragement and as- 
sistance to numerous distressed or disabled 
members of this community, including vet- 
erans and nonveterans in need of help; and 

Whereas Comrade Capsin has for years 
alded the Disabled American Veterans in pro- 
moting legislation favorable to disabled vet- 
erans and which would entitle them to a- 
more just and equitable compensation, medi- 
cal service second to none, and fair Job op- 
portunities; and 

Whereas he has, through his outstanding 
friends and acquaintances in the United 
States Congress, such as Senators LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON, WAYNE MORSE, ESTES KEFAUVER, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, WILLIAM LANGER, A. S. 
Mixx Mowroney, PauL H. Doucras, Repre- 
sentatives such as CLARK W. THOMPSON and 
others whose names are too numerous to 
mention, and through other valued friends 
like Charles R. Chip“ Bohlen, United States 
Ambassador to the Philippines, Delbert E. 
Metzger, retired judge, United States District 
Court, District. of Hawall, editors of famous 
newspapers such as the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, the Milwaukee Journal, and others, 
been able to bring aid and justice to the 
oppressed, the distressed, the unfairly treated 
and particularly, the disabled; and 

Whereas through his untiring, fearless and 
courageous efforts in writing effective letters 


and in sending out costly telegrams to out- 


standing publishers, local and national lead- 
ers, and to public and private agencies, com- 
rade Capsin has assisted in improving the 
conditions of the distressed, the unemployed, 
the sick, and the disabled; and 

Whereas he has done all his unselfish work 
for others, positively declining any remuner- 
ation of any kind to himself; and 

Whereas through constant self-application 
and study, in the face of pain, he has im- 
proved himself with the sole object of better 
equipping himself to assist others in need 
of help: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the seventh annual Dis- 
abled American Veterans State convention 
now assembled in Lihue, Kauai, go on record 
recommending that the national commander 
award a certificate of merit to Comrade 
Joseph Capsin, of 426 Namahana Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, for his outstanding serv- 
ice to the community and to the Disabled 
American Veterans, and that should said 
award be made and approved, the appropriate 
ceremony be arranged by the State executive 
committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national commander, na- 
tional adjutant, national director of legisla- 
tion of the Disabled American Veterans, and 
to Senators LYNDON B. JOHNSON and WAYNE 
Morse, and to Representative CLARKE W. 
THOMPSON. 

Submitted to the convention this 26th day 
of June 1958. 

Rapa E. Corer, 
Commander, Oahu Chapter No. 2. 
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National Defense Scholarships in the 
Proposed National Defense Education 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on July 2, 
the House Committee on Education-and 
Labor reported H. R. 13247, the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. In the 
light of the current serious crisis in the 
Middle East the fundamental purpose of 
this bill is dramatically underscored. Its 
purposes are to strengthen the nation: 
defense and to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical na- 
tional needs. Ih my opinion this pro- 
posal is one of the most significant meas- 
ures to come before this Congress beause 
its enactment will provide the urgently 
and critically needed stimulus and uplift 
to the Nation's educational program. 

The major provisions of the bill would 
provide Federal assistance to programs 
for: 

First. National defense scholarships. 

Second. Loans to students in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Third. Grants to the States for 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction 
public schools. 

Fourth. Modern foreign language de- 
velopment. 

Foiea Expansion of graduate educa- 
tion. 

- Sixth. Guidance, counseling, testing: 
identification and encouragement of 
able students. 

Seventh. Research and experimenta- 
tion in more effective utilization of tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and related 
mediums for educational purposes. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The need for a national defense schol- 
arship program was effectively point 
up many times during the hearings. 
fact that thousands of our capable stu- 
dents each year do not continue their 
education beyond high school represents 
an entirely unnecessary waste of our in- 
tellectual resources and potentially val- 
uable manpower so urgently needed for 
the Nation’s security. In fact, the loss 
of this talent might just be the difference 
between survival and destruction 
these crucial times. 

This waste of manpower was empha" 
sized by Dr. L. A. DuBridge, preside? 
of California Institute of Technol 
during our hearings, when he stated: 

There are many young people of poten- 
tially great ability who simply * * * never 
have an opportunity financially to make th 

e. 7 ~ 

The financial barrier between youngster 
obtaining a higher education is widespread. 
It-has been estimated that even of the upper 
10 to 20 percent of our young people, up 
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10 percent intellectual ability, that 30 to 50 
Percent of them, even, do not go on into 
higher education. 


Time permits me only to illustrate two 
of the many research studies which have 
been conducted in this area: (1) A study 
made in 1955 under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation to the 
Educational Testing Service (Princeton, 
N. J.) concluded that the number of 
high-ability seniors who do not enter 
College and who presumably are in need 
of financial aid if they are to be salvaged 
for higher education is approximately 
60,000 to 100,000 per year. The study 
further emphasized that despite the in- 
creased interest in the bachelor of arts 
degree, higher education is losing up to 
One-half of the top 30 percent or so of 
the Nation’s high-school seniors. (2) 
Another study made by the Educational 

g Service under a National Science 
dation grant also emphasized this 
Need for financial assistance. The re- 
Port of this study presented the follow- 
conclusion: 
The fact that a very large number of able 
dents without college plans would be 
g to go to college if given a scholarship 
Surely indicates that many students do not 
have College plans simply because they have 
never been able to view college as being a 
reasonable prospect. * * Given a way to 
Pay their expenses, their plans apparently 
Would readily change; given the assurance 
early in their school career that college is 
nclally attainable, they might include 
their courses the sclence, mathematics, 
and English needed to make it a reality. 


One of the main purposes of the na- 
tional defense scholarship program is to 
assist the capable student who needs 

cial aid in order to continue his 
education. 

Scholarship programs which exist to- 

in our institutions of higher.educa- 

n are not adequate to take care of 
enough of the Nation's talented finan- 
Clally needy youth. This is demonstrated 

Studies of the United States Office of 
ucation. Summaries of these studies 
roe presented to the subcommittee, and 

Call your attention to one statement 
Which I consider especially pertinent: 

Although the total amount of institutional 
jeholarship assistance reported by the col- 
eges and universities is large in gross fig- 
Ures, the size of the scholarship grant to the 
student was 8147, whereas in the 
fen Of his colleague in the privately con- 
2 colleges and untversitles the median 
exndlärship student received $275. Closer 

Xamination of the figures indicate that al- 
ough approximately 21,000 students re- 
ved scholarships in excess of $625 each, 
constituted only 9.2-percent of the total 
Froup of scholarship students, At the other 
me, almost one-third of all scholarship 

ers received grants of less than $125. 


8 is substantiated by the second re- 
eae of the Presidént’s Committee on 
“ucation Beyond High School which 
reported: 
Por recent survey. however, covering 147 
and uentatiue public and private colleges 
showed ersities during the period 1950-54, 
ed that nearly two-thirds of all scholar- 
PS paid less than 20 percent of the total 
expenses of the holders, Graduates 
of 86 & median total 4-year expenditure 
029, of which only 6.4 percent, or $320, 
fame from scholarship funds. 
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- The Committee concluded that: 
Present student financial assistance is 
available very unevenly. For instance, one- 
half of all the scholarship funds in the 
United States are concentrated in 50 insti- 
tutions. Very few States have general schol- 
arship programs, although more than half 
have one of more kinds of categorical pro- 
grams for limited numbers in limited fields. 


Speaking in support of the bill's na- 
tional defense scholarship provision, Mr. 
Philip Coombs, director of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, Ford 
Foundation, pointed out that: 

All things considered, I believe that the 
Federal Government can very usefully ex- 
pand its role in relation to education In the 
years immediately ahead, in the interest, 
first, of broadening educational opportuni- 
ties for all young people and, second, of pop- 
ularizing education and raising the values 
we attach to it asa Nation. * * * By honor- 
ing excellence of performance in education 
and by honoring quality in education the 
Federal Government can do much to help 
expand the Nation’s total supply of talent. 
In my own judgment, recognition by the 
Federal Government that high performance 
by young people is something to be com- 
mended by their country would have the 
effect of altering the attitudes of many 
young people in the high school toward 
studies. It seems to me that’ anything the 
Federal Government can do to attach na- 
tional value and social prestige to intellec- 
tual achievement will improve the atmos- 
phere of the high schools and the motivation 
of students. i 


The importance of the incentive which 
a Federal scholarship program would 
provide to thousands of capable stu- 
dents was also brought out by Dr. Du- 
Bridge when the testified that: 


It will dig out the students of high in- 
tellectual capacity who now may not think 
about going to college or who may be pre- 
vented by financial barriers. So, it will 
serve as a motivation to many students and 
it will serve to reduce the economic barrier 
to many students. 

If the Federal Government had a scholar- 
ship program * * * and I do not know how 
large it should be, but if many thousands 
were awarded on the basis of achievement, 
on the basis of merit, this would stimulate 
a rising intellectual standard in the public 
schools throughout the country, in a way 
which would not put the Federal Govern- 
ment in control of the schools, would not 
put the Federal Government in position to 
dictate the curriculums of these schools, 
but would offer an incentive so the schools 
themselves would, as my friend, Dr. Rabbi 
said, “Get about the business of pulling up 
their socks,” of improving their intellectual 
standards, and of helping their students 
choose to take tough and demanding 
courses. So I think a scholarship has the 
opportunity of offering incentives to enable 
our public schools to lift their intellectual 
level, 


This was also emphasized by Mr. 
Henry Chauncey, president of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service when he noted 
that: 

The highly industrialized and advanced 
society in which we live requires that all our 
youth be brought up to as high a level 
of education as possible. It is particularly 
dependent, however, on the academically 
talented who will be the doctors and law- 
yers, the scientists and engineers, the lead- 
ers in Government and industry, the jour- 
nalists, the artists, and the educators. We 
can ill afford to waste any of our academi- 
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cally talented students. The demand for 
highly trained men and women is very great 
and is increasing yearly. 

In order to insure that the academically 
talented continue their education along ap- 
propriate lines, scholarships as well as early 
identification and guidance are necessary. 
Scholarships equalize opportunities and 
make it possible for the talented boys and 
girls to go to college regardless of their 
family’s means, A Federal scholarship pro- 
gram of substantial size would provide a new 
incentive to students who had not consid- 
8 5 college as within the realm of possi- 

ility. K 


Under the provision for national de- 
fense scholarships in the bill $17.5 mil- 
lion would be authorized for each of 4 
years beginning in fiscal 1959. The 
funds for this program would be alloted 
to the States on the basis of their rela- 
tive population between the ages of 18 
and 21, both inclusive. The scholarship 
winners would be selected by State schol- 
arship commissions, from among those 
competing in a State, in accordance with 
objective tests and other measures of ap- 
titude and ability to pursue successfully 
a course of study leading to a bachelor’s 
degree, giving special consideration to 
students with superior capacity or prep- 
aration in science, mathematics, or a 
modern foreign language. A scholarship 
winner would be awarded $500 and an 
additional amount up to $500 would be 
allowable based on an individual’s need 
for financial assistance. 


Hon. Arthur H. James, Former Governor 
of Pennsylvania, Observes 75th Birth- 
day Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
July 14, 1958, on the occasion of the 75th 
birthday anniversary of the Honorable 
Arthur H. James: 

This is Bastile Day In France and a day 
when liberty is commemorated throughout 
the world. In Plymouth, in Wilkes-Barre, 
in Luzerne County, and in Pennsylvania, 
July 14 has another significance. It is the 
birthday anniversary of Arthur H. James. 
Born July 14, 1883, he is 75 today, a milestone 
in a busy life and outstanding career. 

Few men in our community or Common-* 
wealth have comparable records of achieve- 
ments. As a boy, he picked slate in the 
breaker and drove mules in the mines. In 
manhood, he distinguished himself as a citi- 
zen, lawyer, and public official, holding the 
offices of district attorney, judge of the 
superior court, lieutenant governor, and 
governor. The Wilkes-Barre Law and Li- 


brary Association, the oficial name of the 


Luzerne County Bar Association, honored 
him with the presidency. His alma mater, 
Dickinson, elected him to the board of in- 
corporators. There were other distirictions, 
too numerous to list here. 
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Arthur James was never held in higher 
esteem than he is today at 75. When aman 
can þe in the public eye as long as he has 
been and respect for him mounts, what finer 
tribute is it possible to pay? That just 
about covers everything. 

Arthur James has mellowed with the pass- 
ing of time, but he continues to be a doughty 
champion of worthy causes, a resourceful 
fighter, a man who inspires confidence in 
and out of the legal-profession by virtue of 
his ability and a reputation for integrity. 

Despite his political background, he ts not 
one to carry grudges; rather, he has de- 
veloped a keen sense of humor and of good 
fellowship. Not the least of his attributes 
is his humility. 

On this anniversary, it is a privilege, on 
behalf of his native county, to extend con- 
gratulations and best wishes. 


Judge Richard M. Duncan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include an editorial tribute 
to Judge Richard M. Duncan, chief 
judge of the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Missouri. 
The editorial appeared in the St. Joseph 
News-Press of July 11, 1958. 

Many of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives will remember Dick 
Duncan as an able and effective Con- 
gressman from the old Third District of 
Missouri, now the Sixth District which 
I have the honor of representing. Judge 
Duncan served 5 terms beginning with 
the 73d Congress. 

As Dick Duncan nears the end of his 
first 15 years on the Federal bench, his 
long career of public service more than 
merits the commendation: “Well done.” 

The editorial follows: 

July 31 will be the 15th anniversary of a 
big day in the life of Judge Richard M. 
Duncan, It was on that day in 1943 that the 
former Congressman took the oath of a 
United States district judge in the Federal 
courtroom here. Sitting on the sidelines 
in the courtroom that day was the man re- 
sponsible for having his friend Duncan ap- 
pointed to the Federal judiciary by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. That man was 
United States Senator Harry S. Truman, and 
no one there, or anywhere else, dreamed that 
in less than 2 years he would be President 
of the United States. 

Federal Judge Merrill E. Otis, the only St. 
Joseph man ever before named a United 
States district judge, read the oath. Judge 
Otis wat a great jurist. He would have made 
a fine actor. That day he was at his dra- 
matic and oratorical heights, both at the 
swearing-in ceremony and later at the testi- 
monial dinner at Hotel Robidoux for the 
new judge. Solemnly he read the oath, and 
Judge Duncan then intoned “I so swear, so 
help me God.” That night at the dinner 
Judge Otis said the judicial oath always 
brought to mind the words “Amid the en- 
circling gloom lead thou me.” 

To the crowd gathered in the courtroom, 
Judge Otis said, “We who are assembled here 
wish him (Judge Duncan) a long life, not 
of ease and comfort, but of arduous and 
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unceasing toll in the sacred cause of jus- 
tice, under law, among men.” Certainly it 
is a wish that has been fulfilled. Judge Otis 
that day, for the first time in the 18 years 
he had held court here, permitted the tak- 
ing of a picture in the courtroom. It was 
of Judge Duncan being administered the 
oath. “I feel this is a scene that should be 
preserved,” Judge Otis commented in making 
the exception. 

That night at the Hotel Robidoux banquet 
Senator Truman declared. that for Judge 
Duncan “This is the beginning of a new ca- 
reer, one that will be successful and useful.“ 
He said he was certain Judge Duncan wiil 
not be a “stuffed-shirt judge.“ adding, “We 
need the right kind of judges to make Goy- 
ernment tick. Dick Duncan will be that 
kind.” 

The late Bennett C. Clark, then senior 
United States Senator for Missouri, had op- 
posed the appointment of Judge Duncan. 
But he was on hand that day and night 
to extend his congratulations to the new 
jurist. He told the testimonial dinner crowd 
he hadnt been for Judge Duncan because 
he hoped to obtain the court post for an- 
other man. “But I predict now,” he said, 
“that Judge Duncan will have a splendid 
and useful career in the service of his coun- 
try.” His prophecy has come true. 

The 15 years that have rolled by since that 
day have been busy ones for Judge Duncan. 
The cases of magnitude that have been placed 
before him for decision have been as numer- 
ous as in any other court in the land. He has 
been busy and has been happy in being busy. 
Many an attorney who had a doubting look 
when Judge Duncan was nominated for the 
post now is an ardent admirer of the ability, 
fairness, and quick legal mind of the judge 
who got his start in government as an 11- 
year-old page in the Missouri Legislature. 

There is but little doubt that Judge Dun- 
can would be sitting on the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals or an even higher 
court had the national administration been 
Democratic instead of Republican*these past 
6 years. He has the ability, the Judicial mind, 
and the courage. On that hot July Saturday 
he took the oath he said, “I believe the Con- 
stitution of the United States is a sacred 
thing. It is something to be protected and 
defended. That I shall always do.” 

He has, 


Estill County, Ky., Sesquicentennial 
Celebration 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me, I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that Estill County, Ky., during the week 
of July 20 will celebrate the 150th an- 
niversary of its existence. 

Nestled in the hills of Kentucky, Es- 
till County and its people have con- 
tributed much to the greatness of our 
outstanding Commonwealth and have 
recorded in its annals outstanding 
achievements. From pioneer days down 
through to the present day, Estill Coun- 
ty’s contribution to the establishment 
and preservation of our great Republic 
and State has been outstanding. In 
time of our Nation’s need no area 
throughout the whole of this land has 
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responded more patriotically and coura- 
geously than the folks of Estill. 

Her history is replete with unselfish 
actions. It is filled with men whose 
qualities of leadership and abilities are 
outstanding. She has been graced with 
an overflowing inventory of those traits 
and characteristics special to Kentucky 
and Kentuckians. 

On behalf of the citizenry of Estill 
County, and the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration committee, I extend to each and 
every Member of this great House an 
inyitation to visit with my folks and my 
friends during this week of celebration. 
Your time will be filled with the pleas- 
antries and excitement always emanat- 
ing from an atmosphere of friendship, 
of fellowship, and charitableness. 

So that all may know of Estill Coun- 
ty’s birth, its developments, and its con- 
tributions, I am inserting a brief his- 
torical sketch of Estill County, Ky. 

SKETCH or Historic ESTILL County 


There are but few counties in the old Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky that have not in the \ 
past been history makers. A few continue, 
to be, but none have surpassed in integrity, 
in bravery, and in nobility the historic county 
of Estill. 

This county was named for brave Capt- 
James Estill, of Madison County. Captain 
Estill was a descendant of the famous Estill 
family of England and a descendant on his 
mother’s side of William Wallace. 
mother’s ancestors were in Londonderry at 
the time of the great religious troubles in 
Ireland, and one of his ancestors, during 
Cromwell's control of the English Govern- 
ment, with a dozen other families, sailed for 
America and settled in New Jersey. This son 
was the father of Wallace Estill, born in 1700. 
and the latter named was the father of Cap- 
tain Estill and another son, Samuel Estill. 

Historians describe Capt. James Estill of 
small physique, but as brave as the prover- 
bial lion. He was absolutely immune to dan- 
ger. He moved to Virginia and from there 
to Boonesborough. When the fort was at- 
tacked by Duquesne with 500 Indians and 
French there were only 50 men left to defend 
the fort, but this handful of fearless men 
fought,for 9 days and succeeded in holding 
it. Captain Estill then built a fort on bis 
place, 3 miles south of Richmond, and Col 
Samuel Estill built one a mile and a half 
“James Fort,” as the other was called. In 
March 1771, the two went from James to 
Samuel's fort and upon their journey they 
were attacked by Indians. 

Capt. James Estill's right arm was broken 
by a shot from the Indians and, though he 
was seriously wounded, he did not fall- 
Colonel Samuel Killed two of the Indians 
and they made their escape into the fort. 

An Indian met an old Negro called 
“Monk,” who was hauling water to the fort, 
and asked how many the fort contained 
The old Negro looked very wise and coun 
40 to the Indian on his fingers. As a matter 
of history the fort had at the time oniy 
four men in it, so the redskins conten t 
themselves with killing all the stock tha 
was on the outside and fled. That mo 
Captain Estill had taken about 25 of 
men with him to look for Indian tracks in 
the sand. The Indians had crossed at Red 
River and they falled to meet. After th 
stock was destroyed and the savages 
fled, a messenger was sent to tell Captain 
Estill what had transpired. He at once 
ordered his small army to Little Moun 
in Montgomery County. Captain Estill or- 
dered his lieutenants to form in the A 
while he attacked them in front. For — 
reasons his order was disobeyed 
Wyandotte brave rushed on him, while be 
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was still weak from a broken arm and süf- 
fering from fatigue, and, as his gun 
was empty, he was overpowered and killed. 
Joseph Proctor slew the Indian that ended 
the brave career of Capt. James Estill. 
Only three remained to tell the tale of this 
disaster, They were: James Berry, William 
Irvine, and Joseph Proctor. 2 

The Negro, Monk, deserved special mention 
He carried James Berry, who was badly 
wounded, on his back as far as Boones- 
borough, a distance of 25 miles. He was 
given his freedom and enjoyed a long life 
with his former master, Wallace Estill. 

A monument is erected in the cemetery in 
Richmond to the memory of Captain Estill, 
but the body of Joseph Proctor lies un- 
Marked in the old graveyard at Irvine. 

Not all the bravery was displayed by those 
famous Indian fighters in the county of 
Estill, In each war the county has contrib- 
Uted more than ite quota. In the war of 
1812 the number who fought was far above 
the quota. Among them was one Jesse 
Noland, a prominent member of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, and the originator of the 

ny Law, This law is now grown into the 
Law of Exemption and derived the name Pony 

W because the first law passed was in favor 
Of a man whose pony was exempted from 


debt. 


MEXICAN WAR 


The county of Estill furnished more than 
its quota of soldiery when the Mexican War 

roke out. Two of this war still survive: 
Jesse W. Jones and Nelson Mcintosh, 

CIVIL WAR 

One thousand Union men and aes honoree 
and fifty Confederates answered the call to 
arms in the Ciyil War and six different regi- 
ments were formed. In the Spanish War 
Piss than its quota was furnished Uncle 


The following extracts taken from a his- 
of the county will illustrate the kind of 
85 that the mountains of Kentucky pro- 
es 
“Were I to undertake to narrate all the 
brave acts of this regiment, it would fill a 
history much larger than this one. They 
Marched into the midst of the fray in Ten- 
. Georgia and other southern States 
Which were engaged in their bloody war. 
Bey were exposed to the roughest weather; 
ey were often short of provisions; they 
engaged in many bloody battles, but in not 
® single one of them did they falter or hesi- 
te to do their duty even at the risk of their 
Own lives. At the Battle of Lookout Moun- 
+ for instance, the general had his army 
drawn into line, and he asked who would 
Yolunteer fo plant the Union flag on top of 
as mountain, While the entire army. 
th ng for a time, realizing the danger— 
Can almost absolute certainty of death— 
Pt. John ©. Wlison, of Estill County, 
hig stepped forward, followed by five of 
fellow countymen and fellow soldiers. 
fed lese six men ascended the mountain and 
ere the first to sprend the banner to the 
breeze — 


X Again at the Battle of Stone’s River, after 
hard fight and after being drifen back, the 
tis that had been presented to the Bth Ken- 
b ky by the Irvine ladies was being carried 
yY T. Edgar Park, who was colorbearer. 
bas ee times the staff was riyen by cannon- 
aie and the flag itself literally torn into 
eds by the balls of the enemy. Color- 
pearer Park was the last man to leave the 
Id, as he remained behind to gather up 
ca; remnants of the flag and prevent its 
Pture. He was complimented by the offi- 


Cers for his bravery and afterwards was pro- 


moted to the positlon ot adjutant. 


State the House of Representatives of the 
te of Kentucky, March 2, 1863, Messrs. 
land and Burnam were appointed a 
Tron tte to receive flags of Kentucky 
Sta PS. At noon Mr. Wickliffe, Secretary of 

te, appeared with the storm-tossed and 
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war-worn flags of several Kentucky regi- 
ments, amongst which was that of the 8th 
Kentucky, with a message from the Goy- 
ernor, giving a brief history of them. Re- 
ferring to the flag in question, he said: It 
will be observed that the colors of the 
Eighth Regiment (Colonel Barnes) are al- 


most completely destroyed. It was upheld 


amid showers of shot and shell by Edgar. 
Park, Company C, until the missiles of the 
foe had pierced again and again its every 
fold, Finally the staff was struck and shiy- 
ered to pieces. The enemy was drawing 


close around the undaunted standard bearer.’ 


The broken staff could no longer be grasped, 
but he quickly regained the remnants of the 
flag and bore them rapidly to those who so 
nobly defended it with an intrepidity rarely 
equalled and never surpassed.’ ” 

Another instance of the loyalty of the 
Estillites was on the date of August 31, 
1847, when Capt. W. P. Childs organized a 
company to go to Mexico. Only one member 
of that company survives—Mr. Wilson C. 
Surtort. On this occasion Estill furnished 
more than her quota of soldiers. 


WHEN THE COUNTY WAS FORMED 


Irvine, the county seat of Estill County, 
was formed in 1808, by act of January 27, 
1800, and amended by act of February 19, 
1808. Originally the county was much larger 
than at present. From it has been composed 
the counties of Breathitt, in 1839; Owsley, 
in 1843; Powell, in 1852; Jackson, in 1858; 
Lee, in 1870. Again in 1888 a portion was 
again turned over to Powell County. Its 
boundary as defined by the act erecting the 
county is as follows: 

Beginning at the mouth of Drowning 
Creek, thence up the same to Red Lick, 
thence to the Clay County line at the head 
of Horse Lick, and thence with the same 
line to the Kentucky River, and thence up 
the same to line of Clark and Montgomery 
Counties, with same to the Red River, 
thence down Red River to the Kentucky 
River, thence up the Kentucky River to the 
beginning. This was amended February 19, 
1808, so that the line between Estill and 
Madison began at the mouth of Drowning 
Creek, thence up same to a point a mile 
above Henry Beatty's Mill, thence in a 
straight line to Copperas Lick on Red Lick, 
thence to the southeast to the Clay County 
line and thence following the Clay County 
line, 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNTY 

On the first of April 1808, the justices of 
the peace, namely: Bennett Clark, James 
White, Peter Evans, Benjamin Holiday, Sam- 
uel Brown, Bartlett Wardwood, Jones Hay, 
and Percy Beatty, met at the Sweet Springs 
(now Estill Springs) and organized the first 
court and elected Absalom Oldham first 
sheriff. Robert P. Clark was elected first 
clerk, Joseph Jones first coroner. 

The county was laid off into two districts, 
divided by the Kentucky River. Joseph 
Baker was elected commissioner on the north 
side and Benjamin Holiday elected com- 
missioner on the south side. 

The first constables were: Nathan Park, 
James Blackwell, Nicholas Burgy, and Jere- 
miah Barnett, 

The first thing ordered was to direct the 
laying off of good roads, and we will here 
parenthetically remark that if Estill County 
had continued to order good roads, the 
beautiful little town in the mountains of 
Kentucky would have improved in value by 
leaps and bounds. But that first order for 
roads was surely the last also. It would be 
a brave autolst who would attempt a trip 
to Estill via that clayey route. 

FIRST COURTHOUSE AND JAIL 


The first courthouse and jall bullt Is of 
great historic interest, as they were both 
clever in design and efficient—something 
that cannot always be said of the more mod- 
ern structures. It was ordered built upon 
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the land of Thomas Todd. Mr. Todd exe- 

cuted a bond guaranteeing the title with” 
Green Clay as surety. The jail was ordered 

to be built of white oak logs, 10 feet square 

in clear and 2 stones high each and 8 feet 

high, with another wall bullt outside and 

8 inches from the first wall with uprights 

standing between them opening into lower 

room by trapdoor in the upper room. 

NO DOOR TO JAIL 


As there was.no door to the jail it was 
a hopeless task for the poor prisoner in 
civilization’s tomb to try to escape. To saw 
himself out was impossible for those up- 
rights of white oak would have slipped 
down as fast as he sawed through them and 
his task would haye been endless, The floor 
was of white oak logs very close together 
and the roof was of heavy timber. A trap in 
the top was the only means of entrance and 
exit. In May 1908, they ordered the court-: 
house and jail. on the land of Benjamin 
Holiday, and this time ordered the building 
24 feet square. 

THE FIRST TRIAL 


The first trial in the county court was 
that of Polly Tinsley, who had the bad luck 
to be caught with $3 worth of meat that 
didn't belong to her. Polly was permitted 
to give bond for her appearance in the sum 
of $5. Her bond was signed by 13 leading 
citizens of Estill County; who, by the way, 
had the full amount to pay, as pretty Polly 
forgot to keep her engagement with the 
county judge. 

ESTA TOUNTY'S FIRST TAVERN 

The first tavern license was issued to 
Thomas Todd, and the price of one of the 
county's good dinners (which was not served 
a la carte) E 
pence—equal to 25 cents, Breakfast and 
supper was 3 pence, and hay for your horse 
cost you 9 pence for the night. Corn was 
6 pence per gallon, and for your lodging for 
a night you paid 6 pence. . 

If these Kentucky gentlemen had ordered 
a highball they would have been ejected as 
lunatics, but if they merely ordered one-half 
pint of Kentucky whisky they had to pay 
6 pence. Their brandy was equally as cheap 
and a quart of cyder was 9 pence. 

Green Clay owned all the land and fixed 
the county seat at Irvine and laid it out in 
1811. He also owned the ferry. He was the 
ancester of the illustrious Clay family of 
Kentucky. 

Judge Samuel McDowell, of Danville, held 
the first court. Among the first cases held 
at the first term of court was an indictment 
against “Weary William” Hatton for vagrancy 
and one against another person for profane 
swearing. The records tell us that this latter 
gentleman was indicted because he could not 
keep from damning his soul every time he 
opened his mouth for speech. 

The first lawyer that appeared at the bar 
in the circuit court was Jeremiah Shropshire, 
then Arch Woods, James Garth, James Clark, 
and Chilton Allen. ! 

IMPORTANT PERIOD 

The greatest period in the history of the 
county from a social and commercial stand- 
point was from the year 1830 to about the 
close of War Between the States, during 
which period Estill County was a great iron- 
producing and manufacturing county. 

In 1829 the Estill Steam Furnace, situated 
on the ridge between Miller’s and Hardwick's 
Creeks, was begun by Thomas Dye Owings 
(a very interesting character, living at 
Owingsyille, in Bath; Dr. E. O. Guerrant, of 
Wilmore, is his grandson), and finished, in 
1830, and then sold to Resin H. Gist and 
James Mason. The pig iron made at Estill 
Steam Furnace was manufactured at Red 
River Iron Works, now the site of Clay City 
(then a part of Estill), and afterward Gist 
and Mason sold to Samuel G. Jackson, Sam- 
uel Wheeler, Peter Mason, Luther Mason, 
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and John C. Mason (afterward a Member 
of Congress). They made and manufactured 
iron for several years and bought a large 
amount of land from Green Clay and Chilton 
Allen, and sold to Andrew Laywell, Josiah A. 
Jackson, W. G. Jackson, and Weeden W. 
Smith. Smith died and all the property was 
acquired by Josiah A. Jackson, who sold the 
property, in 1862 or 1863, to the Red River 
Iron Manufacturing Co. In 1853 John C. 
Mason and J. L. Wheeler built the Cottage 
Furnace and operated it awhile, and sold 
to Pierce, Ginter, and Vaughn, and by suc- 
cessive owners the Cottage Furnace passed 
to D. R. McKinney & Bros. and Joel McKin- 
ney. The youngest of the McKinneys finally 
became the owner and made the last run 
of iron. 

The whole making of the iron and the 
history of the fronmakers is full of romantic 
interest. The iron made was the best ever 
made in this country, being equaled only, 
as we are informed by the Swedish iron. 

The first preachers and consequently the 
first definite religious movement was led by 
Joseph Proctor, who was a Methodist 
preacher, then the Baptist, both Primitive 
and Missionary; there was early a small 
sprinkling of Presbyterians. Estill was in- 
cluded in the first circuit of Bishop H. B. 
Bascom. 


COUNTY JUDGES OF ESTILL COUNTY 


The county judges of Estill to date have 
been: A. W. Quinn, Robert Riddell, E. L. 
Cockrell, J. C. Willson, E. L. Cockrell, E. L, 
Cockrell, Robert Fluty, W. B. Benton, W. B. 
Benton, W. W. Park, A. J. Tharp, W. H. Lilly, 
J. W. Muncie, O. K. Noland and O. W. Will. 

Some of these, it will be observed served 
for several terms. 

GREEN CLAY 


Green Clay is the man who engineered 
and created the county of Estill and owned 
all the land in sight and bought up all con- 
fliicting claims. The first settler was Thomas 
Todd, in Irvine, near the picturesque 
Gamblers’ Cure, a spot near the Kentucky 
River where the gentlemen who played 
“cyards’’ dubbed the spot the “Willow 
Hotel.” 

The first stocks used for the wrongdoer 
was a double dogwood tree near Todd's 


E. H. ELLWANGER. 
FRANKFORT, Kr. 


The Rose as the Flower of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Nehalem Bay Garden Club 
stating their interest in the adoption of 
the rose as our national flower. This is 
just one of many Oregon clubs express- 
ing a similar sentiment. 

For a number of years the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. Sire] has conducted a most 
vigorous campaign in behalf of the rose 
as our national flower, and it is my hope 
that her efforts soon will be rewarded 
with success. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter from the secretary 
of the Nehalem Garden Club be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
NEHALEM, OREG., June 27, 1958, 
The Honorable RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Mr. NEUBERGER: We, the mem- 
bers of the Nehalem Bay Garden Club, 
understand that Congress is considering the 
adoption of the rose as our national flower. 

Our club wishes to go on record in voting 
for the Peace Rose as the appropriate sym- 
bol of our American way of life, 

Respectfully, 
~ NEHALEM Bay GARDEN CLUB, 
Mauve L. DAGGETT, 
Secretary. 


Military Air Transport Service Needs an 
Overhaul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial writ- 
ten by Robert Hotz which appeared in 
Aviation Week magazine of July 14, 
1958: 


MATS NEEDS AN OVERHAUL 
(By Robert Hotz) 


The Military Air Transport Service badly 
needs a basic overhaul to really perform the 
vital military airlift job required by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Foree for adequate 
logistic support in peacetime and for com- 
bat operations. MATS is not now providing 
either the type or quantity of aerial logis- 
tics required for the era of hydrogen weap- 
ons and supersonic delivery systems. In- 
stead of concentrating on this vital task, 
MATS during the past few years has drifted 
into a flaccid -pattern of bureaucratic 
growth that channeled its activities largely 
into duplication of, the international air 
service already provided by civil airlines in 
a much more efficient manner. 

We have always fought hard for an ade- 
quate, modern military aerial logistics sys- 
tem. We have had some experience in this 
field and believe it is a vital and badly 
neglected ingredient in.any successful com- 
bat pattern that may emerge in the fore- 
seeable future. Back in 1942 we served a 
year with one of the first four-engine inter- 
national transport operations of Air Trans- 
port Command. For the next 3 years we 
lived and fought in China at the end of the 
world's first and still most fantastic aerial 
supply line across the Hump from India, As 
a reporter we covered the Berlin airlift and 
the combat cargo operations of the 315th 
Air Division during the Korean war. More 
recently, we have studied the emergence of 
a new pattern of aerial logistic support in 
Europe and North Africa with the turbo- 
prop-powered Lockheed C-130. We know 
most of the men who hhkye been laboring 
hard in this field during the past decade 
with little top-level U. S. A. F. support or 
true appreciation of the aeriel logistics prob- 
lem. ‘The tragic experience of the British 
and French at Suez and the cumbersome air 
movement of British troops to Cyprus in re- 
cent weeks are fresh reminders of the neces- 
sity of large-scale high-speed mobility in 
both hot and cold wars. 

The recent congressional investigations of 
MATS have shed some revealing light not 
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only on the aerial logistics problem but also 
on the attitude of the Pentagon toward civil 
aviation. We were appalled at the calloused 
indifference of top USAF officials who testi- 
fied before Congress toward the vital role of 
civil air transport in the Nation's economy 
and toward the economic problems of a civil- 
ian alr transport industry on which the mili- 
tary depends in time of emergency. 
U. S. A. F. badly needs to revise Its basic atti- 
tude toward civil aviation not only in the 
role it plays in air logistics but also in such 
vital matters as developing an adequate com- 
mon air traffic control sytem. 

We agree wholeheartedly with the recom- 
mendations of the House Military Operations 
Subcommittee headed by Representative 
CHET Howirietp, of California, outlining the 
areas In which MATS current practices n 
overhauling. MATS today is operating 3 
fleet of some 400 four-engine transports and 
is the largest air-transport operation in the 
world. The bulk of its fleet is of the same 
type of aircraft operated by commercial alr- 
lines., It also duplicates the commercial air- 
line routes over many of the highest density 
international traffic routes. All this type of 
MATS operation does is prove that military 
air transport cannot move passengers 
conventional cargo with anything approach- 
ing the efficiency or economy of commer 
transport operations. 

If anybody needs proof of this, they should 
take a look at MATS current blue plate 
flights between New York, Paris, and Frank- 
furt, paralleling a major commercial trans- 
atlantic alr route. MATS gets about 
passengers into its equivalent of a DC-6 
sprawling 10 luxurious seats in a VIP lounge 
and squeezing 3-abreast seating in odd com- 
binations through the remainder of th® 
cabin, The galley, where meals are pr 
in a tortuous operation that takes hours: 
weighs more than a ton. One whole side of 
the fuselage aft of the cabin door is occu~ 
pied by this galley and a combination gar 
bage bin and coatrack. In contrast to the 
flight operations which are most efficient 
this passenger service of MATS is a bur 
lesque of economic air transport. Accord- 
ing to testimony before the congressional 
investigating committee, MATS overseas 
passenger traffic in the 12 months ending 
June 1957, totaled more than 57 percent of 
all United States flag airlines’ foreign tramo 
and MATS cargo and mail tonnage was more 
than triple the amount carried by Uni 
States flag airlines overseas and surpi 


even the total of all cargo and mail tonnage 


of all the United States domestic airlines for 
the same period. This is a good me: 

stick with which to gage just how far MATS 
has strayed from its original purpose. 

MATS is now attempting to justify its 
huge duplication of civil airline operations 
by clinging to the coattails of Strategic Alr 
Command. We find it hard to imagine what 
the 480 enlisted personnel employed 
MATS as airline-type stewardesses contrib- 
ute to SAC logistic support and note that 
SAC has 100 multi-engine transports of 16 
own to provide the vital airlift it requires 
in support of its mobility pattern. The type 
of airline operations that now make up the 
bulk of MATS operations contribute little 
to genuine SAC support. 

MATS is getting a change in command 
next month when Lt. Gen. William Tunner 
leaves the Pentagon to take charge. Gen“ 
eral Tunner has a brilliant record in develop“ 
ing and operating aerial logistic 


sys 11 
going back to the hump of World War Litt 


and continuing through the Berlin sl 
and the Korean combat cargo operations- 

We hope he will be the man to give MATS 
the thorough overhaul it so badly needs tO 
get back in the business of pioneering — 
new techniques of aerial logistics tha 
Strategic Air Command, the Army and Navy 
need to meet the stiff requirements of com 
bat in the supersonic era, 


1958 
The Civil Rights Bill of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, our country is facing a mount- 
ing crisis of civil disorder and disregard 
of law that stems from the desperate ef- 
forts now being made to resist and evade 

- the Supreme Court's antisegregation 
Mandate. We cannot afford to sit still 
and let these hostile fulminations against 
the constitutional rights of American 
Citizens explode into additional Little 
Rocks. The Government has an obliga- 
tion to take affirmative action not only 
assure that people can enjoy their 
Constitutional rights, but also to help 
Teduce the misunderstandings and tens- 
ions that underlie the efforts to deny 
them their rights. Responsible leader- 
Ship at this time can help to prevent 
future disturbances and disorders. 
We cannot afford to continue just 
drifting along. It is for those reasons 
t I introduced H. R. 10928, 85th Con- 
ress, to provide the necessary legisla- 
— 1 n to deal with the momentous chal- 
enge now facing our Nation. I detailed 
My views on this bill, and other civil 
: hts bills, in my recent testimony be- 
Ore the Committee on the Judiciary of 
or House of Representatives. Because 
the importance of this vital problem 
and in the hope that more and more 
People will gain a greater understanding 
the issues, I request permission to ex- 
my remarks by inserting at this 
2 55 in the Recorp the transscript of 
Ho testimony on these bills before the 

Ouse Judiciary Committee. 

ESTIMONY BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. DAW- 

SON OF ILLINOIS ON JUNE 27, 1958, BEFORE 

THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON H, R: 10929, 

ind Concaess, AND OTHER CIVIL-RIGHTS 


rest Chairman and members of the Com- 
855 tee on the Judiciary, I wish to thank 
u for your kind and courteous invitation 
z & that I present to you my views on 
the Various civu-rignts bills introduced in 
ii House of Representatives and now pend- 

x before your committee, 

1 Civil rights of all persons in our Nation. 
fence Convinced that the greatest single dif- 
aiid between democracy and totalitarian- 
dias the way each system treats the in- 

0 ual, In these times of competition 

Peace, liberty and dictatorship, there are 

Problems more vital than that of in- 
tons & equal justice under law to all per- 
reg us individual human beings, without 

at N their skin color or their religion 

a 

Place of b 5 or their language or their 
$ principle of equal justice under law 

ts embedded in the constitutional fabric of 
pr National tradition. It was solemnly ex- 
ment in the promise of the 14th amend- 
is e Of the Constitution that every person 
lawn med to the equal protection of the 
expre The principle of equal justice is also 
ss; oe in our constitutional heritage of 
fire, oces and our Bill of Rights. The 
ine, President of our country, George Wash- 
recognized it as our pervading ideal 

When he eloquently described our Govern- 


have worked for many years to protect, 
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ment as one which “gives to bigotry no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance.” 

Yet, it is only in recent years that the 
Federal courts have given real meaning to 
that promise of equal protection, and equal 
justice for all, under equal laws. 

All of us are proud that during the past 4 
years the Pederal courts have swept away the 
false doctrine of legalized segregation which 
supported so many cruel and indecent dis- 
criminations against millions of Americans. 
Mr. Justice Harlan’s famous plea that “our 
Constitution Is color blind" has become the 

law of the land, and it should now be clear 
that governmental power may no longer be 
legally used to compel or cause racial segre- 
gation. 

We can take even greater pride that this 
progress is beling supported by the majority 
of Americans, speaking both as individuals 
and through their organizations, Including 
the churches of all faiths, the professions, 
business, labor, veterans, indeed, by all who 
understand the noble heritage of equal jus- 
tice that constitutes the American ideal. 

However. in many areas, there are groups, 
some small and fanatical, others large, well 
financed and well organized, that refuse to 
comply with the requirements of the Con- 
stitution and the law of the land. They 
strive to reverse the rulings of the courts by 
obstructive tactics, by economic coercion, by 
physical violence, by terror, by harassments, 
and by as wide a variety of devices as thelr 
ingenuity can conceive. 

The recent revelation of the terrorism and 
fear which local police use in Dawson, Ga., 
to oppress the colored residents of that com- 
munity has been shocking and sickening. 
Such official tyranny is reminiscent of the 
police brutality fostered by the Hitler and 
Stalin regimes, and the current Russian ter- 
ror behind the Iron Curtain. It shames 
America in the eyes of the world. 

But Dawson, Ga., is not the only place in 
our country where brutal disregard of human 
rights has occurred. Milford, Del., Belzoni, 
Miss., Birmingham, Ala. Little Rock, Ark. 
and many other places have witnessed a 
mounting crisis of widespread resistance to 
law and order. Law-abiding citizens are be- 
ing denied their right to vote, they are 
bombed, they are excluded from public 
schools to which they are entitled to go, they 
are oppressed in their livelihood, they are 
subjected to indignities and indecencies—in 
short, they are being denied the liberty, the 
pursuit of happiness, and the basic rights 
which the Constitution has guaranteed to 
them. 

This crisis which America faces has been 
fomented by persons who fail to understand 
the heritage of America. They seek to pre- 
serve an outmoded system of caste and sec- 
ond-class citizenship. They strive to repeal 
court rulings by intimidation, violence, and 
coercion. The recent order by Judge Lemley 
forbidding integration in the public schools 
of Little Rock for the 244 years remaining 
in Governor Faubus’ term ts a direct out- 
growth of that intimidation and coercion. 
It will surely encourage the mobs to use 
organized violence to subyert the supreme 
law of the land. 

I am confident that In the long run they 
will fall in their objectives. But in the 
meantime they are creating tensions, dis- 
turbances, and hates which injure America, 
both internally, and before the whole, watch- 
ing world. Those who wint to preserve 
segregation at any cost are destroying the 
basic rights of all Americans, white as well 
as colored, they are destroying the exercise of 
free speech, free assembly, and free thought 
in a large part of our country, and in their 
madness they would pull down the whole 
edifice of public education which is the key 
to the future. White and colored children 
alike, and our whole country, will be the 
losers. 

It ls the duty of Government to deal with 
this problem, and to do so now. It is the 
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duty of Congress to provide the leadership. 
We cannot afford to let the mobs and the 
hoodlums set our moral tone; nor can we sit 
idly by until they force us to resort to fran- 
tic improvisations after they have created 
dangerous civic disorder, violence, and riot. 
We cannot leave to the young child the bur- 
den of facing the mob; nor should the Goy- 
ernment leave the Constitution to be carried 
on the shoulders of poor and harassed indi- 
viduals who seek only that which the Consti- 
tution guarantees to them. The presures 
and coercions are becoming so great in some 
areas {hat only the Federal Government can 
protect their constitutional rights. 

The bills now before you, including H. R. 
10928, which I have introduced, cover a va- 
riety of subjects relating to the protection of 
the civil rights of our fellow Americans. 
Some of these bills provide civil remedies. 
Others would strengthen the criminal laws 
for the purpose of providing penal sanctions 
to protect civil rights. Several of these bills 
are similar to bills which I have introduced 
in previous Congresses. All of them would 
constitute appropriate legislation to help 
protect the guaranties of equal protection of 
the laws and the due process of law to which 
ail Americans are entitled. They would en- 
courage and give heart to the many people, 
in the South as well as the North, who ce- 
plore the present drift to chaos. The South 
is not monolithic, and many of its white 
people are opposed to the new tide of racism 
and totalitarianism. 

If and when any or all of these bills come 
to the floor of the House, I shall support 
them with all my strength. I know that 
many of you will do so, too. 

I have introduced H.R. 10928 for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the mounting crisis of 
widespread resistance to law and order that 
is growing in many areas, 

By bill is intended to prescribe additional 
practical means for protecting the existing 
rights of all persons to receive the equal 
protection of the laws. It would provide 
legislative direction to the executive branch 
of Government to furnish technical assist- 
ance and to make financial grants to local 
communities, as well as establish specific 
administrative procedures, for moving ahead 
in complying with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Under 
Title I of my bill, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would utilize educa- 
tional means to help communities prevent or 
eliminate denials of constitutional rights, not 
only in the public schools, but in other 
activities as well. H. R. 10928 would author- 
ize appropriations of up to $3 million each 
year for gathering and publishing informa- 
tion concerning the problem, assisting in 
calling conferences on the subject, and pro- 
viding trained specialists to aid the States 
and localities in eliminating governmentally 
imposed segregation in public education. 
These things should have been done years 
ago. 

Title II would authorize appropriations of 
up to $50 million each year to assist States 
and localities in meeting the costs necessary 
to comply with the Supreme Court's decision 
against compulsory segregation in the public 
schools, including costs of additional tegch- 
ers, inservice training for teachers, providing 
group relations specialists, replacement of 
State funds withdrawn from local districts 
which are eliminating segregation, and con- 
struction of additional facilities where nec- 
essary. Detailed provisions are present in 
my bill to insure that the grants are made 
in the most economical and effective man- 
ner possible. 

Under title III of my bill, the Secretary 
of Health, Edugation, and Welfare would 
cooperate with the particular communities 
to work out plans for desegregation of public 
schools. Every effort would be made to de- 
yelop such plans by agreement and persua- 
sion, Only as a last resort would the Attor- 
ney General institute civil action to enforce 
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compliance with the approved plan of 
school desegregation, 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this com- 
mittee, I want to emphasize my deep feeling 
that the expenditure of these sums by the 
Federal Government would be the best pos- 
sible investment in democracy and good gov- 
ernment. We face a great national peril, 
and the amounts here authorized are indeed 
small for the task. The cost of these pro- 
grams would be more than repaid by the 
protection of both property and persons from 
the threats of violence and civil disorder, 
and even more by the enhancement of our 
democratic ideals and traditions that will 
result from such efforts by the Government. 
We cannot afford to be without such pro- 


grams. 

Title IV of my bill would supplement the 
Civil-Rights Act of 1957 which authorized 
the Attorney General to institute civil ac- 
tions to protect voting rights. Title IV of 
my bill would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute civil actions in those cases 
where any person or group of persons is 
being deprived of any of his or their con- 
stitutional rights by reason of race, color, 
religion, ancestry, or national origin, Be- 
fore doing so, the Attorney General would 
have to receive a signed complaint and cer- 
tify that the person or group whose rights 
are injured is unable to obtain effective le- 
gal protection of his constitutional rights. 

Section 401 of my bill which requires the 
signed complaint does not specify who shall 
sign it. It is my intention in requiring the 
‘signed complaint that the Attorney General 
should not act simply on an anonymous al- 
legation, But it is not my intention that the 
signature must be by the very person or 
group who are being deprived of their con- 
atitutional rights. People who are being op- 
pressed are often too fearful to place their 
own name to an official complaint. There- 
fore, a complaint signed by any person or any 
representative of an organization, interested 
in the matter, would be sufficient basis upon 
which the Attorney General could give con- 
sideration to the allegation. 

The Attorney General would also be specifi- 
cally authorized to institute civil actions 
against persons who seek to prevent Federal, 
State, and local officials from according to 
others their constitutional rights, and against 
persons who seek to prevent or hinder the 
performance of court orders which protect 
the right to the equal protection of the laws 
without regard to race, color, religion, ances- 
try, or national origin. It would also author- 
ize such civil actions by the Attorney Gen- 
eral against those who strive to injure the 
constitutional rights of any person simply 
because he has expressed opposition to the 
denial of such constitutional rights for other 
persons. Thus, white people who oppose such 
discrimination against colored people could 
be protected against denials of their consti- 
tutional rights. 

These provisions, in my judgment, are es- 
sential to combat the miasma of fear that is 
enveloping many areas of our Nation, It is 
time for Congress to exercise its long dor- 
mant duty to protect the civil rights of all 
Americans. h 

Some of the bilis now pending before your 
committee, which are somewhat similar to 
my bill H. R. 10928, invoke the power of 
Congress under the 14th amendment alone. 
However, my bill does not purport to rest 
solely on the 14th amendment, but draws on 
the entire Constitution for its strength. I 
think this is important in view of the his- 
tory of the Civil Rights Act of 1875. As you 


will remember, the Supreme Court invali- 


dated the 1875 act in the Civil Rights Cases 
(109 U. S. 3 (1883)) on the ground that the 
14th amendment did not authorize legisla- 
tion against private violation of civil rights. 
Later, when it was sought to apply the 1875 
act to a common carrier in interstate com- 
merce, which is a field clearly subject to the 
congressional power under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, the Supreme 
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Court invalidated such application on the 
ground that Congress had intended to utilize 
only its power under the 14th amendment 
and that the 1875 act was not separable. 
That decision was rendered in 1913, in the 
case of Butts v. Merchants Transportation Co. 
(230 U. S. 126). Subsequently, the Supreme 
Court invalidated racial discrimination under 
the commerce clause in Morgan y. Virginia 
(328 U. S. 373 (1946)) and under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, in Henderson v. United 
States (339 U. S. 816 (1950) ), and Mitchell v. 
United States (313 U. S. 80 (1941)). The 
lesson we learn from these cases Is that we 
should draw upon the entite Constitution 
whenever we can, rather than simply one 
clause thereof, when we draft legislation to 
protect human rights. 

I believe that the enactment of H. R. 10928 
can be of inestimable value to every section 
of our country. I hope that it will be favor- 
ably reported by your committee, and ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives. I 
recognize that legislative obstacles in the 
Senate may weaken the chances of enact- 
ment. But the representatives of the peo- 
ple must never become despondent or dis- 
couraged. We must do all in our power to 
further the cause of justice. I believe that 
the enactment of the bill by the House, plus 
the growing national realization of the tragic 
possibilities inherent in the decision at Lit- 
fie Rock, would do much to change the cli- 
mate of attitudes in the Senate. We must 
not falter, we must not be timid. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify on 
these bills, and thank you for your patience 
and courtesy. 


Flag-Raising Speech by Col. 
McIntyre 


filliam H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. TELLER, Mr. Speaker, on the 
celebration of our Independence Day this 
year a noteworthy address was delivered 
at the flag-raising ceremony in City Hall 
Park by Col. William H. McIntyre, presi- 
dent-elect of the Society of American 
Legion Founders. ‘ 

I believe Colonel McIntyre's address 
be a significant expression of our Ameri- 
can ideals. The address follows: 

INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Just as the colonists were moved by the 
spirit of Independence Day, so also now, on 
this Fourth of July the pulse of every Amer- 
lean should beat a little stronger—his pride 
should swell—for this is America's day of 
days, the dawn of freedom, the birthday of 
the United States of America, 

Today, Independence Day, the glorious 
Fourth, is the 182d anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the immortal document that revolu- 
tionized the history of the world. A 

On July 4, 1776, the Second Continental 
Congress voted to adopt the Declaration of 
Independence, for the principles of which 
our kinsmen have fought and died, from 
Concord to Korea. 

It was on that date, 182 years ago, that 
the fight for American freedom and inde- 
pendence began in earnest, The signers of 
that declaration knew that war must follow, 
and that suffering and hardship were in 
store for the American people before any 
final victory could be won. 

But they, along with other Americans, be- 
lieved that liberty was far more -precious 
than the safety of subservience. They were 
willing to risk their lives, their property, and 
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their sacred honor, in the cause of American 
freedom. 

The spirit or Independence Day has sinte 
become the most vital force in American life. 
We should not be content to rest upon the 
achievements of those who made our coun- 
try, have fought three great wars in this 
century to make sure that our precious iib- 
erties would not be taken from us. 

One hundred and eighty-two years ago to- 
day, our forefathers created what might be 
called a design for freedom and better living: 
It is unique in the history of the world. We 
have all enjoyed the fruits of this system. 

But today let us face the facts. Over the 
years we have tended to become a Nation of 
spectators in government, just as we are 
spectators at baseball games, at the movies, 
or at our television programs, 

Clearly what is needed today—perhaps 
more than ever before—is to give every in- 
dividual, every community, a new urge for 
participation, In a country where “Let 
George do it” has become too much the habit 
we need millions of Georges. 

We have partaken lavishly of the freedom 
that has been handed down to us, and now 
freedom needs us. This is a day for us tO 
take inventory of our hearts and minds, for 
us to suit the action to the word. 

Back in 1776, our forefathers needed free- 
dom so much they risked their necks and all 
their earthly goods to put together history's 
greatest declaration of a free people. Now. 
in 1958, permit me to repeat, freedom n 
us. 
During recent years, we have looked on 
while our community discussed a project 
then kicked like mules because the new 
school didn’t get bullt. 

We have, during recent months, shuddered 
at the possibility of a depression, vie 
with alarm when veterans who fought for 
their country and heads of families lost th 
jobs, but how many of us have set abou 
earnestly to try to find job opportunities for 
these men and women? 

We threw up our hands in awe and jumped 
into a mental foxhole when Russia launched 
its Sputnik I last year and have done th 
same with added new evidence of Commu= 
nist scientific and military might, but have 
done little or nothing to give our Govern- 
ment an unqualified mandate to meet the 
challenge regardless of the cost. 

We have loafed at home or played on 
Sunday mornings, but haven't joined our 
neighbors at church, nor accompanied O 
children to Sunday school, then deplori t 
the news of broken homes and the spread o 
juvenile delinquency. 

We have watched others vote, then griped 
because the wrong man got into office and 
moral standards suffered. > 

Here are four short words to think about: 
Work, save, pray, and vote. 

It takes doing things like that to kee? 
freedom solvent, and America needs 170 mil- 
lion people in the act. t 

Therefore, on this Independence Day ° 
1958, let us rededicate our lives to the prin- 
ciples involved in those 4 words. 

Real freedom starts with you and me, 
right here in our own community. 

As: John Adams said of Independence ao 
“it ought to be commemorated as a day 
deliverance by solemn acts of devotion 
God almighty.” $ 

This Fourth will be more glorious if, in th® 
course of human events, we pause to © 
sider the import of this famous date. 

First of all, in declaring the independenc® 
of our Nation, our Founding Fathers 
nized man's dependence upon God as 11 
creator and the source of all their rights. 
we would preserve our Nation, as we KNO 
it today, then we must instill in the hearts 
of our children a love of God. 

The Declaration of Independence states 
that governments are set up to insure man, L 
rights, and it remains for us to preserY 
and protect them. 


_ 1958 


In the words of Daniel Webster, “God 
grants liberty only to those who love it, and 
are always ready to guard and defend it.” 

It is for us to see that the present and 
the future of America reflect the glory of 
the past. 

Let us rejoice today in the celebration of 

glorious fourth, but let us not be merely 
Fourth of July Americans, It is our duty as 
Americans to keep proclaiming liberty 
throughout the land, not only by voice, but 
by aggressive Americanism, and not only on 
this national holiday, but every day. 

We might ask every American, “What have 
you done today, for freedom?“ “And where 


-Will you be on November 4, our national 


election day?” 
Today, Independence Day, we should thank 
hty God for the freedom that has been 
towed upon us, 

On November 4, election day, we shall 
have the privilege—and the duty—of march- 
ing to ‘the polls and voting to preserve that 
freedom. 

There is no point in celebrating the 
Fourth of July, there is no point in sending 
rockets skyward, in fact all the celebration 
Would be a hollow mockery, unless we as a 
Nation, and you and I as individuals, can 
look to the flag and say solemnly and 


~ Proudly: “I am an American. I subscribe 


to ev in the Deciaration of Inde- 
Pendence, I do believe that all men are sons 
Of God and created equal. I do believe that 
dur Government is a means, not an end in 

„a means to help all Americans lead the 
800d life, enjoy the blessings of liberty. 
and to enjoy happiness.” 

we sincerely believe all those things 
Which the first Americans believed, and if 
We believe them, we will be willing to fight 
for them as the colonists did, then our Na- 
tion will be invincible, and the Fourth of 
July will come to be not only the birthday 
Of the United States of America, but will 
Mark the birth of freedom for men every- 
Where in the world. 

As men and women who have fought for 
dur country and continue our fight today, 
all on all Americans to join us in serving 

and country. 

We pledge ourselves to uphold and defend 

© Constitution of the United States of 

erica, to foster and perpetuate a 100 
Percent Americanism, tô make right the 
Master of might, to promote good will on 
earth, to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom, and de- 
cy, and to consecrate and sanctify our 
comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helptuiness, 
e is a great Nation, and a glorious 
Me 8. Let us live the American way of 
` Then the country we love will remain 
orever the land of the free and the home 
Of the brave. 
us, with God's help, will we add new 
Blory for Old Glory. 


The 49th State: A Moral Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
. in the Recor» a testimonial to the 
aides by Representative Saytor which 

€d so materially in enactment of the 
Alaskan Statehood bill, 
on door manager of the bill, I freely 
Cede that its passage in the House 
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would not have been possible without the 
help of Mr. Saytor. 

His activities represented bipartisan- 
ship at its finest. 

The article, from the Messenger, fol- 
lows: 

THE 49TH STATE: A MORAL ISSUE 
(By Glenn D. Everett) 


Tf Alaska is admitted to the Union as the 
49th State—and its chances look brighter 
today than for many years past—a great 
share of the credit will go to Representative 
Jonn P. Sartor, Republican, of Pennsylvania. 

It fell to Representative SAYLOR, as a rank- 
ing member of the Subcommittee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, to lead the floor 
fight for the Alaskan statehood bill, He 
opened the debate with a speech which must 
rank, in light of the subsequent vote by 
which the bill passed, as one of the most 
effective delivered in Congress this session. 
The title of the address, as printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, tells a great deal 
about it and about why it was so effective: 
It was entitled “Our Security Lies in Moral 
and Spiritual Principles.” z 

Congressman Sartor is a deeply religious 
man, He makes no false show of piety, but 
he has spoken often, with deep feeling, at 
laymen's meetings of the need to guide de- 
cisions by seeking the light of Christian 
principles, His address on Alaskan state- 
hood can well stand as an example of the 
practical application of his philosophy. 

Mr. SayLor did not approach the question 
from the standpoint of political expediency. 
Had he done so, he might have sided with 
many members of his own party who were 
skeptical of admitting Alaska, since the Ter- 
ritory’s voters have shown a preference for 
the Democratic Party in territorial elections. 
And he would have sought a coalition, as 
some of them did, with southern Democrats 
who were against Alaska for the sole reason 
that the two Senators it would elect would 
probably vote for civil rights. He would have 
sided with those Texans who oppose admis- 
sion of Alaska because Texas would no longer 
be the biggest State: Alaska is twice as big 
as Texas. 

It was to such small and petty thinking 
that Mr. Sartor addressed himself when he 
told the House why he favored statehood for 
Alaska, regardless of politics. 

“Mr. Speaker, with all my heart and all my 
mind, I believe that this Nation will not know 
again tranquillity, serenity, or real security,” 
he declared, “until it once more recognizes 
that its basic strength lies in the practice of 
those moral and spiritual principles that 
made it great. 

“We must, it seems to me, reaffirm our re- 
spect for the sanctity of our moral obliga- 
tions and for the integrity of our pledged 
word,” he said. 

After speaking for some minutes on Amer- 
ica’s spiritual principles, he then applied 
them to the issue at hand, by quoting from 
the Seward Treaty of 1867, by which Russia 
deeded this vast territory to the United 
States. In article IIT of that treaty our Na- 
tion pledged that “the inhabitants of the 
ceded Territory * * * shall be admitted to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States and shall be maintained and protected 
in the enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
and religion.” 

He showed that this was virtually identical 
to a similar clause in the Treaty of 1803, by 
which Jefferson purchased the Loulsiana 
Territory from France, language that has 
been used as the justification for the admis- 
sion of every State subsequently carved from 
that Territory. It was time, he told. the 
House, after 91 years, to redeem the pledge 
once made of ultimate statehood for the peo- 


statehood, can Alas- 
kans enjoy the right to help elect the Presi- 
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dent and Vice President of the United 
States?” he asked. He enumerated the other 
disabilities from which they suffer, including 
the fact that they have no representation in 
Congress, have no yoice in the administration 
of the natural resources of the Territory, and 
find their courts of justice staffed by “politi- 
cal appointees of whatever administration is 
in power in Washington.” 

Americans regard local self-government as 
thelr most sacred right, he pointed out, and 
would regard it as a gross encroachment upon 
our freedom if any of us were denied it. 

He said that as a member of the commit- 
tee which has conducted repeated investi- 
gations of statehood for Alaska and Hawail, 
he was convinced that our Nation has shame- 
fully treated; yes, even exploited, the resi- 
dents of these Territories, as though they 
were foreign colonies. 

“Our unwarranted continuation of Alaska’s 
period of pupilage is not only the perpetra- 
tion of a great injustice to the loyal Amer- 
icans residing there,” he declared, “it rep- 
resents a failure on our part to redeem a 
treaty obligation. 

“Nor is it our national honor alone that 
is at stake,” he said. “Both of our major 
political parties have, for years, pledged 
statehood in their platforms, and our crass 
failure to redeem those pledges is again 
evidence of our great need to return to the 
kind of morality that looks upon a promise 
as a sacred obligation.” 

Thus Mr. Sartor brought the debate down 
to the fundamental issue, the right of the 
people of Alaska to enjoy the full status of 
citizenship which has repeatedly been prom- 
ised them. He referred subsequently in 
the debate to the practical advantages which 
he felt would flow from the grant of state- 
hood, including development of the Terri- 
tory’s resources, once the retarding hand of 
the absentee Federal landlord is removed. 
He predicted that more Americans would 
move to Alaska and that business would 
flourish. n 

But again and again Mr. SayLor brought 
the debate back to the issue of the right 
of the Alaskans, apart from any other con- 
sideration, to be admitted to full partner- 
ship in the Union. His role was a rare exer- 
cise in statesmanship, and the unexpectedly 
large vote for the Alaskan bill by members 
of both parties in the House is proof that 
it was more effective politically than all 
the politicking of the opponents who ap- 
pealed to every petty issue and prejudice 
they could find. 

Alaska will be forever a State of the Amer- 
ican Union, and the grateful citizens may 
well erect a monument in their capital of 
Juneau to Joun P. Sartor, a United Church 
of Christ layman, who demonstrated in a 
practical way the application of principles 
to an everyday problem of public policy. 


What Price Foreign Aid in 1959? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
a recent bulletin issued by the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce: 
WHat Price FOREIGN Am IN 1959? 

Congressional consideration of foreign ald 
appropriatlons for 1959 has now reached the 
halfway mark with Senate-House conference 
action completed on the mutual security au- 
thorization bill. This bill, H. R. 12181, is a 
legislative measure which authorizes the for- 
eign aid program for another year and seta 
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ceilings on the amounts of money that may 

be appropriated for various foreign aid pur- 

poses. The second half of the process is the 
actual provision of funds through an appro- 
priation bul 

Up to the present halfway mark, the ad- 
ministration has been relatively successful 
in persuading Congress to meet its request 
for 1959. But this does not mean that those 
in Congress who favor cutting back on our 
foreign aid spending have bowed to pressures 
they have been subjected to from the admin- 
istration and other sources. They are count- 
ing on making substantial reductions in the 
appropriation bill beyond the 7-percent eut 
effected in the authorization measure. 

Over the years Congress has consistently 
cut the requests for foreign aid funds, but 
it could hardly be charged with having been 
overly frugal. This is apparent from the 
summary of our post-World War II foreign 
aid set out below: 

Foreign-aid funds paid out during the post- 
war period from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1957, and foreign-aid funds available from 
July 1, 1957, to date* 


Million 
Grants paid out July 1, 1945, to June 
CCCCCTꝓTSSTTSTTTT a E $50, 981 
Grants unexpended | as of June 30, 
CCC - 6,200 
Funds provided for fiscal 1958: 
Grant appropriations........-... 2,300 
Farm commodities for relief pur- 
VTV 300 
e 59, 781 
Less: Returns on grants to June 30, 
CCC RE ERA ni T 1,724 
Net aid in grants 58,057 
Loans 1 out July 1. 1945, to June 
o/ ee ey eel Pee 13,023 
Grants converted to loans 2. 257 
Unexpended loan authority June 30, 
E ly eae ind wee eee ee Peep! a , 800 
Funds provided for fiscal 1958 
Loan appropriations........-.... 400 
Foreign currencies from sale of 
farm commodities__........--- 600 
Expanded loan authority of Ex- 
port-Import Bank 2, 000 
Totel IADR- sanesa 22, 080 
Less:: Principal collected on loans to 
June 80, V y OU SIERA 4, 539 
Net ald in loans a eee 17, 541 i 
Total net d. 75, 598 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, 


PRESIDENT'S $3,942 MILLION REQUEST CUT $267 
MILLION SO FAR 


The President's budget request -for the 
mutual security program in 1959 totals $3,942 
million. Of this amount $3,298 million re- 
quires new authorizing legislation before the 
appropriations can be provided. The re- 
maining $644 million could be appropriated 
under existing law, It is only the $3,298 
million authorization request which Congress 
considered in H. R. 12181. 

This $3,298 million request was cut down 
to $2,959 million by the House. The Senate 
then raised the total to $3,069 million, after 
which a compromise figure of $3,031 million 
was agreed to in Senate-House conference 
action. This latter total is $267 million less 
than the President's authorization request, 
but is $579 milllon more than Congress 
appropriated for the same purposes in 1958. 

The following table shows, by the type of 
activity, the mutual security appropriations 
for 1958, the budget request for 1959, and 
a3 dere ts voted in congressional actions 

ate: 
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{in millions} 
Action on authorization bill 
1978 

appropria- 

tion Approved | Approved | Conference 

by House | by Senate | agreement 

New suthorizations: 

Military assistance. < „ $1, 340 
Delense support... 2 8 
‘Technical cooperation. nd ú 130 


Special assistance and r 2 ut 1237 a 
Other progmnis... 2.2 <- 2 23 ? 
ICA adnilnistrative oxpe nss. 3s KS 
AEN PE EEE E E V ENE S 2,402 a | 8206 | 2,950 3.0% EEN 
Appropriation under existing authorization: Z 77 5 : | y 
Development Loun Fund aw e eee 
Other autivithes: annene mmea ESETE Sauron 17 G K 
oc iy aape tedanens | 2, 700 | e 8 | ENEN 
| Includes $11,500,000. carried In “Other programs" in 1938 but In “Special assistance" in 1950. 


Presumably, the President will now re- 
quest that the full’ $3,031 million which 
Congress authorized be appropriated for 
1959 along with the $644 million which he 
asked for under prior legislation. These two 
amounts total $3,675 million, or $906 mil- 
lion more than was appropriated for 1958. 

In its consideration of the mutual se- 
curity appropriation bill, which ts yet to be 
acted on by either House, the Congress 
might well review its past record as a source 
of guidance in dealing with this matter. 


THE RECORD OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 
FOREIGN AID SINCE 1948 


Beginning with the enactment of the 
Marshall plan in 1948, the Congress has 
acted each year on a multi-billion ($344 to 
$814 billion) foreign aid authorization and 
appropriation request. In every single m- 
stance it approved less than the request in 
acting on the authorization bill and then 
made further reductions when actually pro- 
viding the funds in an appropriation bill. 

The smallest ‘percentage reductions 
effected by Congress in the authorization 


bills were 1.5 percent in 1950 and 3,1 per- 
cent in 1951. The largest cuts were 17.8 
percent in the authorization for 1953 and 
17.7 percent in 1955. The average cut made 
in enactment of the authorization bills dur- 
ing the period 1948 through 1958 was 10.2 
percent. In comparison, the $267 million 
reduction made by Congress in the author- 
ization bill for 1959 is only 6.8 percent of 
the $3,942 million of appropriations re- 
quested by the President for 1959. 

Congressional action on the foreign-ald 
appropriation bills produced additional re- 
ductions each year and in some years it 
greatly increased the percentage cut. - The 
smallest reductions as related to the re- 
quests submitted by the President prior to 
enactment of the authorization bills were 
10.1 and 10.0 percent respectively in 1950 
and 1951. The only other cut of less than 
20 percent was a 14.3-percent reduction in 
1952. The average cut for the full period, 
1948-58, was 19.3 percent. 

Details supporting the above appear in 
the following table: 


President 's | Authorized | Perceeniage | Actunlap- | Percentage 
budget by Congress | cut from 1 cut from 
request rotiitost y Congress request 

1c 7. 80 21 8 
IW aa — alt 5, 670 1.5 Wed 
1941, 7,924 3.1 10.0 
102. T, d 10,8 14.4 
1953. G. w3 17,8 221. U 
wh. 5, 254 11.3 A0 4 
TUN. 3, 25 17.7 24.3 
1975. 3, 2 6. 0 24.4 
1057. p 17.1 22.5 
1055. 12.0 23 
10.2 19,3 

1918.8: 
Military assistonee nn 12.5 21:3 
Evononitic assistance. 7.7 17.2 
SOS Ao aa ON De 3 


In spite of the fact that Congress has cut 
the foreign aid request more than 20 per- 
cent in each of the last 6 years, there has 
always been a multibillion dollar balance of 
unexpended foreign-aid funds available at 
year end. True, this balance has been de- 
clining, but it will still be over $5.1 billion 
at the end of the current fiscal year. It is 
also true, as administration representatives 
assert, that substantial unexpended balances 
are tied up at each year end in the pipeline 
from order placement to delivery. But there 
has also been a substantial balance at the 
end of each year which has not even been 
obligated for expenditure. Notwithstanding 
the cuts of 20 percent or more in each of the 
last 6 years, the unobligated balance of mu- 
tual security funds has never been less than 
the $137 million estimate for June 30, 1958. 
In fact, the unobligated year-end balance in 


the other years was far greater than the 


present balance. This would indicate that 
the 28.3 percent reduction which Congress 
made in the 1958 request resulted in more 
realistic funding for the program than in 
previous years. 

Another indication that Congress has pro- 
vided adequate funds for the mutual secu- 
rity program is the fact that the administra- 
tion has not gone back to Congress in the 
second half of the fiscal year with a request 
for supplemental appropriations, There are 
suppelmental requests for some purposes 
every year and there could have been such 
requests for the mutual security program up 
to the difference between the authorization 
and the appropriation for each year. But 
supplemental mutual security funds have 
not been sought at least since the Korean 
war, 


1958 


MUTUAL SECURITY FUNDS NOT THE ONLY 
SOURCE OF FOREIGN AID 


In addition to the $5.1 billion present bal- 
ance of unexpended mutual security funds, 
plus whatever Congress appropriates for 
1959, there are two other large Government 
funds available for foreign assistance pur- 
poses in the coming year, One of these is 
the Export-Import Bank for which Congress 
just recently granted a $2 billion increase in 
its lending authority. The other is the sup- 
ply of foreign currencies which are acquired 
by the United States Treasury through the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities un- 
der the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 

As its name implies, the Export-Import 
Bank proyides credit in connection with 
United States exports and imports. It assists 
in the development of foreign economies 
through medium and long-term credits on 
exportation of materials, equipment and 
services for development projects abroad and 
for other purposes. k; 

The foreign currencies obtained from sale 
of agricultural surpluses are used for a va- 
riety of purposes, including the objectives 
of the mutual security program. There are 
presently available for the latter purpose 
over $1.1 billion equivalent of these curren- 
cies. More will be generated in 1959 through 
the sale of some $1.5 billion of surplus com- 
modities. 

Certainly the above two sources of finan- 
clal assistance to other countries should not 
be overlooked in the congressional determi- 
nation of the level of aid to be provided 
through the mutual security program. 


PROGRAM'S OPERATION CRITICIZED IN STUDY 
GROUP REPORTS 


Other matters that should not be over- 
looked are the findings of three official study 
groups which investigated certain phases 
of the mutual security program during the 
past year, These investigations included 
studies of the operations of the military as- 
sistance and defense support activities by 
two subcommittees of the House Govern- 
Ment Operations Committee and another 
study of military assistance by the General 
Accounting Office. Each group made serious 
criticisms of the operations it had exam- 
ined; and each group not only submitted 
its official report to Congress but also had 
Witnesses appear before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in connection with that 
committee's consideration of the mutual se- 
curity program for 1959. 

The critical findings of these groups were 
pointed largely to wastage of our resources 
in the proyision of military assistance and 
to use of defense support funds for purposes 
unrelated to a common defense effort. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee called on the De- 
fense and State Departments and the Inter- 
National Cooperation Administration for 
answers to the criticisms. As might be ex- 
pected, officiais of these agencies generally 
denied the validity of the more serious 
charges. But these oeials were not cross- 
examined on their answers by the investi- 
Rating groups and, accordingly, thelr rebut- 
tal of the charges needs to be taken with 
Several grains of salt. 

The findings and recommendations of the 
three aforementioned study groups do not in 
any instance call for termination of the mu- 
tual security program, nor do they even sug- 
gest that its demise is possible or desirable 
in the foreseeable future. They do point out 
that in many areas our resources are being 
Unwisely expended through lack of clear 
Purpose for and planning of much of our 
assistance, and through inefficient and im- 
Prudent operations. 

In the light of these reports, and in con- 
sideration of the multibillion dollar re- 
Sources already available for new economic 
aid commitments (expanded Export-Import 
Bank lending authority and the foreign cur- 
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rency stockpile), it would seem that Con- 
gress ought not be more liberal in dealing 
with the 1959 mutual security appropria- 
tions request than it has been with requests 
for the program in the past. 

If the Congress should effect a percentage 
reduction in the $3,942 million appropria- 
tions request for 1959 equivalent to the 
average percentage cut of the 1948-58 period, 
it would reduce the requested amount by 
$760 million, or 19.3 percent. If Congress 
should reduce the request in proportion to 
the cuts in the 5 post-Korean war years, 
the reduction would be $938 million, or 23.8 
percent. 


A Showdown in the Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
are nearing a showdown in the Great 
Lakes in the battle against the sea 
lamprey which has all but eliminated 
commercial and sport fishing. Indus- 
trial chemists, college researchers, fish 
and wildlife authorities have all pooled 
their knowledge on this fight and it 
appears we may reach an important 
stage in the fight this summer. 

For some time attempts were made to 
kill off a large portion of the lamprey 
population through the use of electric 
weirs but it was agreed this would re- 
quire years to show sizable results. 

More recently, however, those leading 
the battle have turned to the use of 
chemicals, hoping that by destroying the 
larvae in the streams much greater and 
faster headway could be made. The 
problem then was te find a chemical 
that would kill the lamprey and at the 
same time not prove harmful to the fish 
in the area. After 2 years and experi- 
ments with some 6,000 chemicals experts 
feel they may have a major weapon in 
the fight against the menace to fish in 
the Great Lakes. 

The Dow Chemical Co., of Midland, 
Mich., has played an important part in 
this fight. This company produced the 
“dark horse” chemical upon which the 
present hope for success is based. This 
is another story of success through close 
cooperation of industry and government. 

The story is told in the current issue 
of the Dow Brinewell in an article en- 
titled “Showdown in the Great Lakes.” 
The article follows: 

SHOWDOWN IN THE GREAT LAKES 
(By Edward J. McVeigh) 

A showdown battle in the 13-year war 
waged by the forces of modern science against 
an ancient enemy—the sea lamprey—seems 
in the offing this summer. 

Initially, this battle will center in the 
streams along Lake Superior, but in time it 
may he carried throughout the watershed of 
the upper Great Lakes. 

The chief weapons against the lamprey— 
a marine parasite which has nearly destroyed 
the Great Lakes fishery—wiil be chemicals. 

The objective of the campaign: to control 
the lamprey, that the Great Lakes commer- 
cial and sport fishing industry may be re- 
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Heading the task force of-science in this 
all-out attack will be the dedicated men of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice, men like Dr. James W. Moffett and Dr. 
Vernon C. Applegate who have been in on 
the battle from the start and now hope to 
see the finish of a successful campaign. 

Although Moffett, Applegate and the men 
of the USFWS are in the forefront, their 
support transcends national and State 
boundaries and covers a range of resource 
facilities from the college campus to the in- 
dustrial laboratory. 

Every battle has its background, and, in 
this case, if goes back to prehistoric times. 

The enemy—the sea lamprey (Petromyzon 
marinus)—is an eel-like fish sprung of a 
family tree that predates the dinosaur. 
Basically, it is a marine species which 
hatches in a fresh-water stream, migrates to 
a large body ot water in its adult, or pre- 
datory stage and returns to spawn in fresh 
water. i 

Although a relative newcomer to the up- 
per Great Lakes, the lamprey is a long-time 
resident of the St. Lawrence Riyer and Lake 
Ontarlo. Niagara Falls blocked its path to 
the other Great Lakes until the Welland 
Canal by-passed this blockade in 1829, But 
it was not until 1921 that the first lamprey 
eels were reported in Lake Erie. And once 
there, they did not flourish; Erie's water ap- 
parently was too warm and the spawning 
conditions poor. 

But by the 1930's, the lamprey had found 
its way into Lake Huron and Lake Michigan 
and a pattern of fishery destruction was in 
the making. Within 20 years, fishermen 
on Lakes Michigan and Huron started to 
beach thelr boats and hang up their nets, 
An industry with a dollar volume in the 
millions that produced a food product tm- 
portant in the economy of the Nation seemed 
doomed. 

The last stronghold of the lake trout was 
in Lake Superior. But today the Superior 
Lake trout population appears on the verge 
of extinction and here again commercial 
fishing is an industry fighting for its life. 

Almost from the day the inroads of the 
lamprey became noticeable, the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service and con- 
servation departments of the Great Lakes 
States and Canada began research into the 
problem. By 1946, the United States and 
Canada had initiated a cooperative program 
aimed at controlling the lamprey. This co- 
operation was formalized in a treaty signed 
in 1954 and continued under the formal di- 
rection of an international body, the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission, after 1956. 

Helping map the plans for the campaign 
were Drs. Moffett and Applegate. 

About 1950, a laboratory was set up in an 
abandoned Coast Guard station at Hammond 
Bay on Lake Huron near Rogers City, Mich, 
When Dr. Applegate first arrived, the facili- 
ties looked almost as hopeless as the prob- 
lem. But he was armed with the conviction 
that the lamprey could be licked—a convic- 
tion shared by Dr. Moffett if few others. 

_ The first problem: to decide at which stage 
of its life the lamprey was most vulnerable. 

At first, the program was directed toward 
immediate results while r the 
problem from the long-range standpoint. 
So evolved the use of weirs to trap adult 
lampreys on their spawning runs. Gradu- 
Ally the Hammond Bay station took on the 
aspects of an Edison’s workshop as Dr. Apple- 
gate and his associates developed electro- 
mechanical weirs which proved practical 
barriers against the spawning migrants. 

The weir program was expanded and con- 
centrated along the Lake Superior watershed 
in the, hope of saving the lake trout popu- 
lation] Here was the stock from Which the 
lower lakes could be rehabilitated to give 
the fishing industry a new lease on life. 


Attention then was directed toward the 


possibility of chemical control. At first, this 
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concept was little more than a dream. But 
it just seemed as if there should be some 
chemical which would kill lampreys and not 
harm desirable fish and stream life. The 
problem was to find it. 

With Dr, Moffett, now chief of the Great 
Lakes fishery investigations of the USFWS, 
adding his support to the chemical control 
theory, the Hammond Bay station under- 
went a gradual transformation. Test tubes 
replaced generators. And biologists like Dr. 
Applegate became working chemists in the 
summer of 1953. 

Writing later (1957) in an official report, 
Dr. Applegate summarized the situation. 
He noted that electromechanical weirs and 
traps and electrical barriers provided an ef- 
fective method of reducing the numbers of 
sea lampreys in each lake basin “when in- 
stalled in all known spawning streams.” He 
then cited matter of factly the problem and 
the purpose: “Unfortunately, however, a sea 
lamprey program based on the preyention of 
spawning will not show results for 7 or more 
years. At least six generations of larvae, 
spawned previous to the blockade of the 
streams, must grow, transform, migrate to the 
lakes, and prey on fish before the blockade 
is effective. Such a delay may prove disas- 
trous in Lake Superior where there is evi- 
dence that lamprey predation will cause the 
collapse of the lake trout fishery, as has 
occurred in Lakes Huron and Michigan, be- 
fore weir control measures can become ef- 
fective. 

“In view of these facts the principal prob- 
lem is now one of developing techniques for 
attacking the sea lamprey which will pro- 
duce more immediate control of the species. 
If we could destroy the larvae in the streams 
We might reduce substantially the parasitic 
populations in the lakes in less than 2 years. 

“The major objective of this investigation 
was, therefore, to locate chemicals which 
would be acutely toxic to larval sea lam- 
preys at extremely low concentrations and 
which, at the same concentrations, would be 
nontoxic to other fishes inhabiting the same 
natural environments.” 

It sounds simple and matter of fact. But 
it took 2 years and nearly 6,000 chemicals to 
find the answer. ~ 

The first step in the search for a selective 
toxicant was an intensive screening program 
of chemicals which might do the job. The 
first samples—neariy 4.000—were chemicals 
originally assembled for use in another in- 
vestigation by the United States Fish and 
Wudlife Service Microbiological Laboratory at 
Leetown, W. Va. Universities, industries and 
even private individuals also submitted sam- 
ples which swelled the total to about 6,000. 

The converted laboratory at the Hammond 
Bay station could handie only 48 samples 
during a 24-hour period and the nights be- 
came days as the staff pushed the limits of 
physical endurance. 

Continuing a role of active cooperation, 
the Michigan Department of Conservation 
supplied rainbow trout and bluegill sunfish 
fingerlings. Nearly 40,000 fish were delivered 
in periodic consignments over the 2-year test 
period. Other State and Federal fish hatch- 
eries also furnished test specimens. 

Specimen fish were confined in glass bat- 
tery jars with lamprey larvae. For nearly 2 
years, a.screening program continued with 
what Dr. Applegate describes as “more per- 
sistence than brilliance” or success, It was 
later praised by Ross L. Leffler, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, as “painstaking 
routine and faithful observation.” 

In any event, it was a man-killing, spirit- 
testing experience as nearly 2 years passed 
and more than 3,000 chemicals were tested 
with failures and frustrations the only re- 
ward, 

It was United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service Laboratory Director John Howell 
who made the recording that gave substance 
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to the dream of selective chemical control 
of lampreys. In the course of the ever-con- 
tinuing routine, Mr. Howell found one bat- 
tery jar in which the “larval lampreys were 
dead and the trout still alive and happy.” 
This first ray of hope gave new life and di- 
rection to the search. 

But success still was a long way off. 
The compound which seemed most likely 

succeed was a halogenated nitrophenol. 
The next question was research into the 
nature of the compound itself, 3-bromo-4- 
nitrophenol. £ 

The results of this research were far from 
encouraging. The 3-bromo-4-nitrophenol 
Was a problem chemical. Prof. Manning A. 
Smith, of the Bucknell University depart- 
ment of chemistry, confirmed the worst 
fears: 3-bromo-4-nitropheno!l was almost im- 
possible to synthesize with the required de- 
gree of purity. In addition, it was expen- 
sive, 

Dr. Applegate now turned to the chemical 
industry for help. “Problems that are in- 
Surmountable for us in terms of men and 
facilities might be ‘everyday’ for industry,” 
he reasoned. 

So in 1955 he wrote to several industries 
which had contributed chemicals for various 
Fish and Wildlife Service programs, and 
which had indicated more than a casual in- 
terest in the lamprey control research. One 


‘letter reached Dr. Edwin E. Dunn of Dow's 


Biochemical Research Laboratory. Here was 
an interesting use for chemicals. Perhaps 
Dow could help. Dr. Applegate was invited 
to come down and talk things over. 

Dr. Clarence L. Moyle, a Dow research sci- 
entist, was briefed on the problem and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service rep- 
resentatives found willing allies and exten- 
sive facilities at their disposal. 

The background of the promising nitro- 
phenol indicated other chemicals in the 
same family might be effective and be easier 
to work with. 

Dr. Moyle suggested about nine com- 
pounds for further screening at Hammond 
Bay. Among these was 3, 4, 6-trichloro—2- 
nitrophenol, a compound synthesized in 1941 
for testing as a fungicide but later shelved 
for future reference. It was submitted as a 
remote possibility along with other chemi- 
cals which appeared more hopeful. 

The Hammond Bay tests were nothing 
short of astonishing. The dark horse came 
through’ as the most promising of the halo- 
genated nitrophenols, all factors considered. 
It demonstrated good activity, showed broad 
latitude that allowed a good margin of safety 
in application, and posed fewer production 
problems. Thus, of nearly 6,000 chemicals, 
3, 4, 6-trichloro-2-nitrophenol appeared the 
most promising for immediate development. 

Still there were many problems. The com- 
pound was relatively insoluble, had never 
been produced outside the laboratory, and 
was quite expensive. 

As Dow personnel went to work in Midland 
laboratories, the crew at Hammiond Bay sta- 
tion commenced a new testing program in 
raceways which simulated actual stream con- 
ditions. 

While the raceway tests were being pushed 
at Hammond Bay, 3, 4, 6-trichloro-2-nitro- 
phenol development carried a high priority 
at Dow. 

In the area of basic and applied research, 
formulation after formulation was devel- 
oped and evaluated in the light of final 
usage, 

Test quantities of the chemical were 
limited, so production development was 
pushed. In the Edgar C. Britton Research 
Laboratory, Dr. Ralph P. Perkins gave the 
project top priority and Bill M. Williams set 
to work to find the bridge from thé labora- 


tory to the production unit and to supply, 


within a few weeks, material for raceway 
tests. 


Production developments céntered with 
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Ralph F. Prescott’s Latex-Organic Chemicals 
Department in Midland with L. C. White at- 
tempting to find the key to volume produc- 
tion. 7 

By the fall of 1957, Dow was able to supply 
a formulation ‘of 3,4,6-trichloro-2-nitro- 
phenol in a 30-percent concentration—this 
was within the limits of efficient application 
requirements. Meanwhile, results of race- 
way testing at Hammond Bay were so promis- 
ing that pressure was mounting for an actual 
stream test. 

A stream was picked—Little Billie’s Creek 
near Cheboygan, Mich, 

A date was set, October 29, 1957. 

And  3,4,6-trichloro-2-nitrophenol got a 
new name—Dowlap. 

The years of labor had built up tension that 
was almost tangible as Moffett, Applegate, 
their USFWS associates and Dow representa- 
tives went to work that dreary October day 
along a 2-mile stretch of the Little Billle’s. 

About 1,200 larval lampreys were con- 
fined in cages along the stream. These were 
the control specimens. Their reactions 
would be recorded hourly over a 24-hour 
period. If they died within the test period, 
the stream treatment would be considered a 
success. If they lived? Well, the search 
would start anew. 4 

In the late afternoon, John Howell turned 
the valves and Dowlap was pumped into 
Little Billie’s Creek at the rate of 30 parts 
to a million parts of water. 

About 4 hours after the chemical was 
metered into the stream, observers at the 
first station downstream from the feeder 
noted activity among the caged control 
larvae. A few popped out of the mud, 
obviously unhappy and uncomfortable. 
And as the hours wore on, more and more 
of the distressed larvae came out of the 
mud. By dawn, with nearly 8 hours of 
treatment still scheduled, lamprey larvae 
native to the stream began to pile up along 
the banks. And as the day went on, these 
windrows of dead grew larger and larger, 
and attracted gulls and sandpipers by the 
hungry hundreds. 

At the end of the 24-hour test period, 
about 92 percent of the larvae in the control 
cages were dead. And even the living did 
not seem long for this world, The tension 
of the years broken, Moffett and Applegate 
almost casually pronounced the test a suc- 
cess. In the first press release of this first 
stream test of a selective chemical for lam- 
prey control, the Great Lakes Fishery Com- 
mission said: “On the basis of preliminary 
evaluation the results * * * were very suc- 
cessful * * * indications are the final kill 
would top 95 percent.” P 

The release concluded: “Further stream 
trials of Dowlap and other promising larvi- 
cides are scheduled in the near future. If 
the results of these tests substantiate pre- 
lininary stream trial findings, the chemical 
controls will be used in conjunction with 
electric weirs. 

“Supplementing these control methods al- 
ready in use with the larvicide will hasten 
the day when the dread parasitic lamprey is 
driven from the waters of the Great Lakes 
and the fishery there is restored to its former 
productivity.” 

Yes, the test Was a success. 

And across the Nation, newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio, and television carried the word 
of new hope for a doomed industry. 

The cooperation between government and 
industry as evidenced in this story of success 
attracted much comment. They said and 
wrote: “Bold, honest determination to dig 
out the facts, without tao much awe for 
traditions, rules and regulations, produced 
always good and sometimes sensational re- 
8 a 

“This motivating force has brought * * * 
scientists to the discovery of a chemical 
means of eradicating the vicious sea Iamprey 
from our Great Lakes—an achievement 
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which will. Hit measures up to initial tests, 
be of inestimable value to commercial and 
sport fishermen and to the economy and 
welfare of all Michigan.” This is how the 
Saginaw (Mich.) News saw it. 

And another paper likened the chemical 
to the wonder drugs developed for human 
consumption and concluded it was a tribute 
to research ingenuity, and to our abundant 
conservation knowledge, that this situation 
is not accepted as inevitable. The variety 
of approaches gives hope that some combina- 
tion of them will stem the lamprey inroads.” 

But whatever they said or wrote, they 
seemed of a common mind, it was teamwork 
that turned the tide. i 

But the hard work didn't end with the 
success of the stream test on the Little Bil- 
lle’s. Research into problems of formulation 
and application continued throughout the 
winter at Hammond Bay and in Midland. 
And in April of 1958, the second stream 
test was scheduled on Carp Creek near the 
Hammond Bay station. The primary pur- 
pose of this test was to perfect methods of 
field analysis to assure positive control in 
application. Electronic colorimeters were 
set up in the Hammond Bay lab and in the 
field manned by rofl. Manning Smith and 
L. C. White. The analytical procedures de- 
vised in the laboratory held up in the feld 
and an all-out application program was one 
step closer. 

The results of the Dowlap application on 
lamprey specimens spotted in the stream 
also were recorded—and proved almost 
amazing. The rate of kill was much faster, 
even at a lower concentration. This pointed 
to a difference in the water chemistry and 
opened a new approach to more effective 
use of the larvicides. 

Still more tests are scheduled before the 
major battle begins but it seems certain 
that before this summer is over the lam- 
preys in Lake Superior will be under fire. 

While the sea lamprey probably will never 
be eradicated, the coordinated control pro- 
gram envisioned by Dr. Moffett could stim- 
ulate revival of the Great Lakes fishery 
within the next decade. 

In addition, this historic use of a chemi- 
cal as a selective toxicant in fish control 
Points to new horizons in the field of fish 
Management and the control of marine 
pests. 


Poor Planning, Bad Habits, and Small 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA i 
IN THE SINATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. SPARKXMAN. Mr. President, in 
the July 1958, issue of Armed Forces 
Management appears a valuable article 
entitled “Poor Planning, Bad Habits, and 
Small Business.” Mr. Harry B. Yoshpe, 
author of the article, is a historical re- 
Search officer in the Office of the Army 
Chief of Transportation. He says, in 
part: 

It is time for Government procurement 
agencies to shed ingrained habits which mill- 
tate against small plants. 


Task unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Poor PLANNING, Bap HABITS, AND SMALL 
BUSINESS 


(By Harry B. Yoshpe) 

In the mobilization of the Nation's re- 
sources for defense and war, few problems 
have proven more thorny than that of har- 
nessing the productive potential of small 
businesses. Many such plants have the re- 
sources and managerial talent required to 
convert to defense production. Many more 
can make their best contribution by helping 
to meet the irreducible needs of a sound 
supporting economy. 

Deep cuts in normal lines of work, how- 
ever, sap the lifeblood of thousands of small 
businesses; and unless the opportunity Is 
afforded them to participate in defense and 
essential civilian production, they face in- 
evitable shutdown, idleness, and disruption 
of their organizations, To some extent, the 
exigencies of defense and war must take their 
toll of businesses as they do of human lives 
in combat. The indications are clear, how=- 
ever, that well-considered and timely ar- 
rangements can go far to effect the necessary 
adjustments without costly dissipation of 
vital productive capacity and with minimum 
distortions and damage to the national econ- 
omy both in war and its aftermath, 


SOUND PROCUREMENT 


The experience of World War II and of 
the Korean conflict has pointed up this prob- 
lem and some of the considerations that 
must go into its resolution in any future 
mobilization of the home front. Among 
these considerations, none perhaps Is more 
important than the orderly planning and 
conduct of Government procurement. Un- 
der defense and war conditions, Government 
procurement starts streams of actions that 
have long-term consequences that cannot 
easily be retraced. It brings with it decisions 
with reference to the use of existing ca- 
pacity, the building of new facilities, the fow 
of materials, tools, components, manpower, 
and services. If badly managed, Government 
procurement not only increases costs, but 
has disruptive effects on the national econ- 
omy. In these circumstances, it is Impossi- 
ble to get the most out of the Nation's re- 
sources, and greater dependence must he 
placed on supporting stabilization and in- 
dustrial production controls. 

No such considerations had entered into 
Government procurement in the 2 decades 
of peace preceding World War II. Procure- 
ment officers were generally restricted by law 
to the formal-advertising method of con- 
tracting. With Government requirements 
small and supply sources ample, purchasing 
under this time-honored policy was largely 
reduced to a routine, mechanical operation— 
soliciting sealed bids and selecting from a 
wide market contractors best able to perform 
at the lowest cost to the Government. In 
the event contractors were unduly delin- 
quent, their production could be terminated, 
and favorable market conditions, as well as 
appropriate penalty clauses in contracts, 
were adequate to safeguard the Govern- 
ment's interest. 

Under defense and war conditions, this 
leisurely, routine approach had to go by the 
board. The price factor remained impor- 
tant, but {t became secondary to the basic 
objective of effective prosetution of the 
mobilization effort. Supplies had to be ob- 
tained in a market that was to lose its nor- 
mal characteristics. The impact of mobili- 
vation on the economy, moreover, brought to 
the fore a multiplicity of new considerations 
which contracting officers could not afford 
to ignore. The scope of these considerations 
extended beyond the formal mechanics of 
purchasing, embracing such vital detalls of 
production as the use of facilities, critical 
tools, materials, manpower, transportation 
and a host of other pertinent factors. To 
insure proper consideration and intelligent 
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balancing of these novel factors in the ex- 
ercise of their contracting responsibility, 
procurement officers were vested with the 
negotiating authority. 

Procurement officers were slow, however, 
to approach their task and exercise their 
broadened authority with the imagination 
and daring required under the changed con- 
ditions. In the feverish rush“ and excite- 
ment that marked the Nation's rearmament, 
it was natural that contracting officers 
should have looked askance at some of these 
new factors in contract placement and at 
public, congressional, and civilian mo- 
dilization agency pressures for appropriate 
attention to these matters. Every consid- 
eration other than the ability to perform at 
the lowest cost to the Government was 
viewed as sheer politics, and there was no 
small reluctance to burden the purchasing 
job with broad ideological and other prin- 
ciples that might hamper the responsive 
supply of troops. 

In time, however, it became evident that 
these novel factors in contract placement 
made good sense all around. Concentration 
on a small number of low-cost suppliers 
might not only prove injurious to the small- 
business structure of the Nation, but it 
might impair war production itself. The de- 
mands on industry became so heavy that it 
was absolutely imperative to broaden the 
production base, and the wider dispersion of 
orders consequently assumed an im 
that went far beyond political or sociolog- 
ical considerations, The appearance of con- 
gestion and labor shortages in many areas 
indicated the folly of continuing to place 
orders with little or no regard to the avall- 
ability of manpower. It required little 
imagination to appreciate the wisdom of 
reserving the capacity of specialized firms 
for research and production on the more 
complicated munitions and contracting with 
the smaller manufacturing units for the 
simpler civilian-type items. In the face of 
the many uncertainties of production under 
emergency conditions, the danger of putting 
all one's eggs in one basket came to be 
more fully realized. 

Obyiously, these contract-placement fac- 
tors always had to be subordinated to the 
basic objective of securing performance at 
the time, in the quantity, and of the quality 
required by the Armed Forces. But as the 
mobilization program mounted in scope and 
intensity, it became clear that there was 
far less conflict between thesé objectives 
than was originally thought. In giving 
proper consideration to all these factors— 
speed of delivery, fairness of price, avail- 
ability of labor, ayoidance of undue geo- 
graphic concentration of contracts, utiliza- 
tion of small plants, resort to subcontracting 
and in-plant training of workers, discourag- 
ing unnecessary plant expansion, avoidance 
of wasteful transportation practices and of 
congestion of warehousing facilities, con- 
servation of special abilities, and the like— 
contracting officers were in a position to 
contribute materially not only to the win- 
ning of the war, but also to the reduction 
of the strains and dislocations which in- 
evitably were felt on the economic front, 
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The task of fitting the Nation's smaller 
facilities into their proper niche in a war 
economy posed vast and complicated prob- 
lems, In World War IT, this Nation never 
adequately came to grips with these prob- 
lems. Prewar plans gave slight recognition 
to the productive potential of small plants. 
Procurement agencies long neglected the 
smaller firms, and the civilian mobilization 
agencies could do little to check the high 
degree of concentration of war orders in 
large corporations, Smaller firms were dras- 
tically restricted in their attempts to sup- 
ply civilian products, but no well-conceived 
orderly plans were devised for their integra- 
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tion in the war-production program. Ad- 
ministrative mechanisms and programs to 
afford small plants greater opportunities in 
war production were slow to take shape and 
were none too effective at best. 

In their emphasis on getting out the con- 
tracts, loading up industry and getting 
started on the job of expanding capacity 
and tooling for production in large quan- 
tities, the procuring agencies rapidly erected 
the foundations of a vast munitions indus- 
try. This was accomplished, however, with- 
out proper regard for the need for a broad 
production base and reducing the impact 
of the defense program on the civilian econ- 
omy. Large firms employing over 500 work- 
ers, which in 1939 constituted 1.3 percent 
of the industrial establishments and ac- 
counted for 38.4 percent of the Nation's in- 
dustrial output, produced somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 70 percent of the total 
munitions in World War II. On the other 
hand, the smaller plants, which made up 
98.7 percent of the 184,230 industrial enter- 
prises in the country and produced approxi- 
mately 61.6 percent of the $56.8 billion 
output in 1939, accounted for somewhat 
less than 30 percent of the total munitions 
production, including both prime contracts 
and subcontracts at all levels. 

What portion of the capacity of small 
firms could have been converted to muni- 
tions production has never been determined, 
but it is generally conceded that small con- 
cerns were not utilized to their fullest pos- 
sibilities, The disproportionate emphasis on 
large plants was accompanied by unneces- 
sary plant expansions, delays and bottle- 
necks in production, heavy migration of 
labor from nondefense areas, serious con- 
gestion and community problems in centers 
of defense concentration, needless strains 
and distortions on the economic front, an 
accelerated trend toward economic concen- 
tration and a threat to the free-enterprise 
system in the postwar period. 

` We- profited little by this experience in 
mid-1950, when once again this Nation em- 
barked on a vast rearmament program to 
meet the immediate needs of the Korean 
outbreak and the threat of Communist ag- 
gression on a global basis. In the develop- 
ment of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
the Congress made specific provisions for the 
protection of, and participation by, small 
manufacturers in the programs required to 
strengthen the security and défense of th 

country. Repeated pronouncements andi 
regulations of the delegate agencies outlined 
the necesary consideration for small business 
as a part of the strategy of the defense mobi- 
lization program. Yet in the striking build- 
up of the mobilization base, the Nation again 
saw a heavy concentration on the facilities 
of big business. In the heavy outpouring of 
military contracts in the first 6 months of 
the Korean fighting, only 21.3 percent of the 
total dollar volume went to small plants. Of 
over $4 billions worth of tax amortization 
certificates granted as of March 23, 1951, ap- 
proximately 50 percent went to 42 of the 100 
largest manufacturing corporations in the 
United States. 

Highlighting the Korean emergency expe- 
rience, the official history of NPA’s Office of 
Small Business had this to say in the way of 
criticism: 

“There was a tendency, perhaps under- 
standably so, to ignore or at least to play 
down the position and problems of small 
business amid the fast-moving programs of 
material control and of industrial expansion. 
The smaller manufacturer was too frequently 
regarded as unsuited for and unimportant in 
the vast scheme of defense production.” 

To those who might again be called upon 
to guide the operations of an industrial mo- 
Dilization and material control agency, it had 
this one basic recommendation: 

“At the outset the problems, position, and 
productive potentialities of the 230,000 or 
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more small manufacturing concerns should 
be as an important economic, as 
well as production, factor rather than as a 
group representing a convenient political or 
emotional pawn. * * * The need for, the 
expense of, and the administrative difficul- 
tles resulting from the creation and opera- 
tion of a separate small-business agency— 
SWPC during World War II and SDPA under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended—arise only through fallure to 
forthrightly provide for the situation in 
basic legislation and the aggressive action 
by the primary agency which would result 
therefrom.” 
EFFECTIVE MOBILIZATION 


A review of the experience of the past 
points up the urgency of advance planning 
in peacetime, and some of the most. promis- 
ing lines of such planning for the full and 
effective use of small business in munitions 
and essential civilian production. Of pri- 
mary importance is the need for a compre- 
hensive, current, and readily usable inven- 
tory of the capaelties of the small produc- 
ing units. At no time during World War II 
was it possible to state with any degree of 
accuracy how many of the Nation's total 
manufacturing establishments could be 
ised effectively, in whole or in substantial 
part, for defense purposes. In the military 
services and the civilian mobilization agen- 
cies as well, it was generally believed that 
only a minor fraction of small plants, con- 
fined largely to the 28,000 metal-working in- 
dustries, were adaptable to munitions pro- 
duction. Those specifically charged with 
the responsibility for small-plant mobiliza- 
tion were more optimistic, their estimates of 
convertible plants ranging from 45,000 to 
58,000.. Without specific, current data on 
the location, management, engineering, 
financial status, tooling, and capacity of the 
Nation's industrial plants, it was impossible 
to develop a sound program for fitting small 
facilities into the war effort. 

In the abgence of dependable facilities 
data, the feeling was widespread that small 
plants could not be drawn into the mobili- 
gation effort. Yet, repeatedly small plants 
demonstrated a high degree of flexibility 
and adaptability to the production of muni- 
tions. Such conversion was not confined to 
the metalworking plants, but ran the gamut 
of the entire industrial structure. The 
records of SWPC are replete with cases of 
radical conversion by small facilities. Fur- 
niture manufacturers, for example, turned 
their energies and resources to the produc- 
tion of wooden cargo bodies and magnesium 
bomb noses. A cosmetics plant shifted to 
the splitting of mica for electric con- 
densers. A supplier of cube-steak machines 
and french-fry cutters turned to metal 
armament parts and rigging work, based on 
wire rope and splicing. Manufacturers of 


women’s wearing apparel and chenille bed- 


spreads converted to the production of bomb 
parachutes. Similarly, ladies’ hats gave way 
to haversacks and Navy hammocks; tobacco 
pipes to steering engine parts for ships; 
builders of wood materials to ammunition 
crates and shell boxes; paint cans to figs 
and fixtures; electric heating pads to jungle 
ponchos; permanent-waving machinery to 
tools, jigs, dies, and machine parts; um- 
brellas and awnings to duffle bags, canvas cot 
covers, and parachutes for 23-pound frag- 
mentation bombs; lamp shades to medical 
supplies, switchboxes and bomb-fragmenta- 
tion parachute assemblies; and cigarette and 
vanity cases to incendiary bombs, rotating 
bands, and ammunition containers. 

With appropriate guidance and some engi- 
neering assistance, such conversions have 
been, and can again be, effected to the bene- 
fit of the war effort and the economy as a 
whole. With the set-aside of minor quanti- 
ties of critical materials for them, small 
plants that cannot be converted can render 


= 
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vital service in essentlal civilian and de- 
fense-supporting activities. With firms thus 
playing their appropriate roles in basic de- 
fense and civilian production, few indeed 
need close their doors for the duration or find 
themselves permanently disabled. 

Because small plants have their place in a 
war economy, responsibility for their effec- 
tive use should have been shared by all de- 
partments and agencies, civil and military, 
whose aetivities bore on their problems. It 
was the public and congressional impatience 
with the fumbling and ineptitude of the 
mobilization agencies on this score which 
led to the creation of SWPC in World War 
II. Much the same experience in the Korean 
crisis prompted the establishment of SDPA. 
There should have been no need to set up 
agencies specifically for the purpose of 


> championing the cause of small business, 


with the implication that everyone else had 
to be needled or badgered into acceptance. 
As long as it was the expressed policy of the 
Government to make full use of facilities 
of small business in defense and war, all 
agencies should haye been made responsible 
and held accountable for the effective im- 
plementation of this policy. 

For their part, Government procurement 
agencies must be prepared to shed ingrained 
habits of thought and practice which milt- 
tate against the wide diffusion of contracts 
to smaller plants, Psychological attitudes, 
policies, and organizations deyeloped over 
the years had made procurement Officers re- 
luctant to do business with other than the 
largest, experienced, and most responsible 
concerns. Unaware of the productive capac- 
ity and adaptability of many small concerns, 
they were haunted by the fear that their use 
might retard procurement. To the procure- 
ment officers, these small facilities were like 
“babes in the woods“ that would have to be 
given "personalized service” if they were to 
perform satisfactorily on their contracts. 
Few such firms had previous experience with 
Government work, and a tremendous educa- 
tional job was involved in getting them to 
realize the importance of full compliance 
with specifications and contract require- 
ments. Many lacked funds or credit, ade- 
quate plant supervision, or proper cost ac- 
counting and inspection methods. Their 
operating and managerial personnel would 
have to be retrained and their business 
methods and packing, marking, and crating 
practices readjusted to bring them into line 
with Government standards. Small wonder, 
then, that contracting officials, conscious of 
their responsibilities for the expenditure of 
appropriated funds and for getting timely 
production of acceptable supplies at the 
lowest cost to the Government, were loath to 
gamble on unknown suppliers. 

The difficulties which procurement officers 
saw in dealing with small plants were often 
far from imaginary. They were, however, 
the result of long neglect of small plants in 
Government procurement. In peacetime,- 
under normal conditions, few small plants 
showed much interest in Government orders. 
With the depression of the 1930's and the 
initiation of defense preparations at the close 
of that decade, interest in Government busi- 
ness became more widespread. It was almost 
impossible, however, for small plants to hur- 
dle the many barriers in their way. They 
could not afford to maintain representatives 
in Washington or in distant central field pro- 
curement offices to solicit orders. The short- 
ness of time allowed for the return of bid in- 
vitations made it impossible in many in- 
stances to make proper estimates for the sub- 
mission of bids. Specifications, drawings 
and plans were not always available in 
sufficient time to permit adequate study prior 
to the submission of bids. In many cases 
bid information and the specifications were 
so inadequate in detall that tt was impossible 
for any but previous suppliers to bid on re- 
quirements. Failure to bid on several occa- 
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sions would result in the dropping of poten- 
tial suppliers from the bidders’ lists, even 
though the above-mentioned difficulties 
might have been responsible for such failure. 

Though authority was granted in an act 
of July 2, 1940, to depart from peacetime pro- 
curement methods whenever necessary to ex- 
pedite the national defense, the policies pur- 
sued were far from those contemplated under 
the prewar procurement planning program. 
Formal advertising and competitive bidding 
persisted; orders were placed without regard 
to the allocation boundaries worked out for 
the various services; and the whole system 
of M-day procurement based on schedules 
of production signed by allocated facilities 


within the districts became overlaid with a, 


conflicting pattern of current orders. Much 
the same experience was repeated with the 
launching of the Nation's rearmament pro- 
gram following the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 

Even following the scrapping of the for- 
mal advertising method in the spring of 
1942, the negotiating technique was not al- 
ways used with the degree of flexibility con- 
templated and required for the most effec- 
tive prosecution of the mobilization effort. 
Fearful of criticism or of charges of favor- 
itism, procurement officers were reluctant to 
employ the negotiating method on a basis 
other than the solicitation of informal bids 
or quotations and award to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidders. In these circumstances, 
it was difficult to achieve a proper consid- 
eration of the various factors other than 
price prescribed for guidance in the contract 
placement. 

Bid prices of small plants, experience in- 
dicated, often yielded important savings to 
the Government. Contrary to prevailing 
opinions, even imbedded in legislation au- 
thorizing price differentials, there was no 
inevitable correlation between plant size and 
unit costs which found their translation 
into bid prices. In one case, a saving of 
about one and one-half million dollars was 
effected by arranging the placement with 
smaller plants of a portion of a large pro- 
curement of insect repellent by the Quarter- 
master Corps, simply through the process of 
inducing reductions in the bid prices paid 
to all suppliers, Similar cases occurred in 
the procurement of chemical kits, fleld ster- 
ilizers, screw drivers, coupling gaskets, gog- 
gles for filers, electric heaters, relays, bins, 
shelves, and body assemblies, shock absorbers, 
Photographie trimmers, cameras, and other 
items. The payment of price premiums to 
small plants was permissive and not manda- 
tory, and was rarely invoked. Where allowed, 
the savings in otherwise needless expansion 
of facilities at Government expense, either 
directly or through tax deductions, were 
believed to haye more than equalized the 
account from the standpoint of the public. 

The conglamorate pattern of procurement 
oces, with considerable shifting and com- 
promise between centralization and commod- 
ity specialization on the one hand and dis- 
trict or geographic lines of organization on 
the other, added to the harassment of amali 
plants in their quest for defense orders. 
Centralimtion and commodity specialization 
of procurement organization were most gen- 
erally used because these forms clearly had 
many advantages in terms of economy and 
effective control. This organization pattern 
ayolded costly duplication of research, en- 
gineering, technical, procurement, legal, and 
Rdministrative staffs. Uniformity of pro- 
cedures was insured. Centralized procure- 
ment minimized the problem of coordinat- 
ing results of negotiations at various points 
and avoided interference in the market by 
the solicitation of quotations from different 
purchasing agents. 

Strategic and contract dispersal objectives, 
however, were not best served by centralized 
Procurement organizations. The concentra- 
tion of facilities and traincd staffs at single 
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points, whether in Washington or in the 
field, hardly provided the reserves so essen- 
tial in the event of disruption by enemy 
attack. Centralization brought with it, too, 
a concentration of know-how, with an at- 
tendant reluctance to entrust the contract 
placement job to district representatives 
closer to the points of manufacture. In- 
evitably, with commodity procurement depots 
located in close proximity to the area of 
greatest concentration of the particular in- 
dustries, contracting officers tended to place 
orders in their own backyard. Small plants 
distant from central procurement points 
often found themselves at a distinct disad- 
vantage in obtaining quotations and samples, 
in estimating costs, in sending in bids, and 
in resolving questions incident thereto. Cen- 
tralization further was conducive to long 
hauls and unnecessary expense in distribut- 
ing items from manufacturing plants to 
storage points. 

Even under the pressures of emergency 
and war conditions, however, much was done 
to cut away the brush in the Government 
procurement jungle and to facilitate a greater 
spread of the defense load. Large orders were 
broken down to permit multiple awards. In 
some cases, distributive buying, with intra- 
regional rather than nationwide bidding, 
permitted the introduction of qualified man- 
ufacturers previously handicapped by higher 
operating costs, A number of distressed or 
labor surplus areas were relieved by accord- 
ing them preferential consideration in con- 
tracting. More time was given for the noti- 
fication of procurements and for the sub- 
mission and inspection of bids. Require- 
ments for the posting of performance bonds 
were made less rigid. Financial aids, through 
assignment of claims under contracts, 
through advance, partial and progress pay- 
ments, through bank loan commitments and 
guarantees, and through special credit ex- 
tension by Federal lending agencies, helped 


small plants to follow through on going 


contracts and to prepare for further orders. 
Satisfactory arrangements were ultimately 
effected for the advance planning of pro- 
curements and for the reservation of ap- 
propriate items or quantities for production 
by the smaller units. Though the results 
fell short of the objectives, significant gains 
were made in subcontracting by encouraging 
the farming out or exploding of appropriate 
items and the pooling of satellite facilities 
under parent plants for the production of 
bits and pieces. 

A number of these emergency and war- 
time changes have been made standing op- 
erating procedure in the current scene, 
In close working partnership, the civilian 
and military agencies concerned can plan 
further to remove such obstacles as remain 
to block the effective mobilization of small 
plants. Together they can develop and 
maintain a thorough inventory of America's 
plant and machine capacity. Procurement 
policies, organizations and procedures can 
be further adjusted for effective responsive- 
ness to the needs of war. Ways and means 
must be found to insure the more wide- 
spread use of subcontracting. Proposals 
tor facility expansions must be more closely 
scrutinized and controlled to insure full use 
of open capacity in existing plants, Plans 
can be lald for the formation and use of 
industry pools with responsible management 
and financial standing and keyed to the pro- 
duction of specific classes of items needed 
in the mobilization program. Financial 
aids and engineering services to small plants 
can help them in taking on war work, in 
handling subcontracts, or in converting to 
essential civilian production. Promotional 
activities, including clinics and exhibits, 
guides to procurement offices, and detailed 
shopping lists, can help small plants to know 


the requirements of the Armed Forces, to- 


establish the necessary contacts, and to fig- 
ure out whether they can contribute to the 
meeting of military needs. 
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There is much background of emergency 
and wartime experience, both good and bad. 
that bears intimately on all of these program 
elements. The record of this experience 
should be reviewed critically by those now 
charged with planning for the future. The 
mistakes, the faltering steps, and the suc- 
cesses of the past can all be put to profitable 
use in coping with the problems of how 
best to help small business make its neces- 
sary contribution and weather the storm and 
stress of defense and war. 


Glass Will Kill You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, an 
article entitled “Glass Will Kill You” has 
been published in the August 1958 issue 
of the American Mercury magazine, The 
author of the article is David Shea 
Teeple. I believe the article is most in- 
formative, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Grass WII Kt You 
(By David Shea Teeple)* 

“There is no civil defense in the Nation 
today. Every cent we have put into civil 
defense has gone down the drain.“ Con- 
1 Oxtxr Hol, of California, 

As early as 1950 the Office of Civil Defense, 
in a pamphlet entitled “Survival Under 
Atomic Attack,” set forth four references to 
the danger to personnel from shattered flying 
glass. 

In that same year the Department of De- 
fense and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission published a manual entitled 
“The Effects of Atomic Weapons,” in which 
they stated: 

“The great hazard due to glass should be 
considered in design, and glass areas should 
be provided only to the extent essential for 
the use of the building.” 

In 1957 this manual was brought up to 
date and as a result of all additional infor- 
mation obtainable from the various tests, 
the statement was repeated: 

“The great hazard to personnel due to 
glass should be considered in design, and 
glass areas should be provided only to the 
extent essential for the use of the building,” 

Essentially this is the story of the Three 
Little Pigs. You will recall that 1 of the 3 
little pigs built his house of straw, the sec- 
ond built his house of twigs and the third 
little pig built his house of bricks. The third 
little pig believed that there was a possibility 
that a big bad wolf, who was known to live 
in the area, would some day make an un- 
welcome call. 

Had the wolf never arrived the straw house 
and the twig house might have been quite 
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adequate. However, the wolf did come to 
call, The straw and the twigs yielded to 
his strength, The survival of the pigs ulti- 
mately depended upon the sanctuary to be 
found in the house of brick. 

Today the world is being stalked by a 
big bad wolf known as international com- 
munism. Obviously, a possibility exists that 
this wolf may some day come to call on the 
United States. 

In the last decade, because of this possi- 
bility, we have spent over $200 billion for 
national defense. The present budget in- 
cludes $38 billion for this item, 

We are told that we are developing as 
rapidly as possible every measure and 
countermeasure. which, in the opinion of 
those charged with the responsibility of na- 
tional security, will either deter war or en- 
able us to win if it occurs, Yet, like 2 of 
the 3 little pigs, we are ignoring one factor 
which might be crucial if this modern-day 
wolf ever shows up. It may ultimately be 
the difference between the strength of the 
Soviet Union and that of the United States 
Measured in terms of the capacity to absorb 
an attack. With proper preparation it will 
be possible to reduce the casualty rate by 
over 50 percent, 

The most perfect protection against nu- 
clear weapons is, of course, dispersal. Yet, 
we cannot disperse our entire population 
without completely disrupting our economic 
system. What then can we do? 

In retrospect, the Nazi invasion of Russia 
is now advantageous to the Soviets. This 
invasion forced a dispersal of both popula- 
tion and industry. The relocation of fac- 
tories beyond the Urals, the construction of 
underground bombproof plants and many 
other war emergency measures now make the 
Soviets less vulnerable to attack. 

In the United States we haye had no such 

exerted on us. We have continued 
to pile up the population of our cities, yet we 
have ignored the necessity for protecting 
our people in these centers of congestion. 

We have analyzed the effects of atomic 
weapons at Hiroshima, at Nagasaki, at the 
Nevada testing site and at the Eniwetok 
pro ground in the Pacific. We know 
what should be done but nevertheless, we 
have falled to take the most elementary 
steps to protect our civilian population. 

The very first analysis of the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki explosions showed that at the 
extreme distance of 12,000 feet from the 
bomb burst there was complete destruction 
of all windows. In reviewing the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki blast injuries, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission reported in 1957: 

“Although few persons were hurt by being 
hurled against solid objects, very many more 
“were injured by flying objects and crushed 
or buried under buildings. Glass fragments 
in particular and, to a lesser extent, wood 
splinters and pieces of metal, penetrated up 
to an inch beneath the skin occasionally 
through several layers of clothing.” 

In discussing mechanical injuries such as 
fractures and lacerations the observation was 
made that: 

“In buildings the mechanical Injuries were 
more serious, the extent of the injuries being 
dependent on the construction of the build- 
ing and, in particular, on the amount of 
glass.” F 

As a result of the Nevada tests in 1955, 
studies were made of the damage that could 
be done by missiles to people inside houses. 
The conclusion was: 

“A fairly sharp missile, e. g., glass * * © 
can penetrate the abdominal wall of ex- 
perimental animals, Most of the missiles 
collected inside all houses consisted of pieces 
of glass.“ 

These studies all concluded that “brittle 
materials, e. g., glass, cast iron, and un- 
reinforced cannot tolerate strains 
beyond the elastic limit without suffering 
failure by rupture. Upon failure, these ma- 
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terials can produce dangerous missiles and 
so should be avoided for this reason also.” 

Every person who has the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the effect of nuclear weap- 
ons knows that buildings should be con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and rein- 
forced masonry which can undergo con- 
siderable deformation without collapse and 
in many cases without appreciable loss of 
strength. These statements are incontro- 
vertible, based upon every scientific test 
and analysis. 

Today we have developed air-condition- 
ing and artificial lighting to the point of 
perfection. We do not need glass. Still, 


we continue to erect these monuments to, 
misguided architects in all the major cities 


of the United States. On 1 corner in 
Washington, D. C., in the last 5 years there 
have been erected 4 office buildings which 
would be veritable death traps if exposed 
to nuclear blasts. 

In New York City it is estimated that 
śince 1947 the appraised value of new con- 
struction equals the appraised value of all 
Teal estate prior to 1947.. Eighty percent or 
more of the new bulldings are glass and 
aluminum facades—beautiful, but as deadly 
as the bomb itself, should we be attacked. 

Without overemphasizing the point, let it 
also be noted that—unlike concrete, ma- 
sonry or even wood—glass and glass frag- 
ments can become radioactive because of 
the large proportions of sodium and silicon 
which glass contains. 

Another firm conclusion is that “even 
when houses exposed to the nuclear explo- 
sions were so severely damaged by a blast 
overpressure of 5 pounds per square inch as 
to be rendered useless, the basements suf- 
fered little damage. Since no appreciable 
thermal radiation would penetfate and the 
depth of soil outside the house would result 
in & considerable attenuation of the nuclear 
radiation, it would appear that basements 
offer possibilities as home shelters.” 

Beyond a shadow of a doubt, the safest 
place in a home during a nuclear attack is 
the basement. Nothwithstanding this fact, 
we continue to build houses and office bulld- 
ings with big picture windows and no base- 
ments. 

Glass and aluminum—which, also, has 
practically no blast resistance—are things 
of beauty and—if the “big bad wolf” stays 
home—they are reasonably safe to use as 
building materials. 

Americans sometimes seem to be a very 
irrational people. We are talked into taking 
polio shots to protect us from the possibility 
of disease. Then we deliberately permit 
architecture that may cost our lives. We 
dedicate ourselves to the rearing of our chil- 
dren and then fail to adopt sensible meas- 
ures to protect their lives in the event of 
hostilities. 

Considering the real estate lobby, the 
architect lobby, and the construction lobby, 
perhaps this suggestion will be buried and 
forgotten. Nevertheless, “those who know 
better should say so.” Accordingly, the 
following proposal is submitted for con- 
sideration: 

Since the struggle with promoted com- 
thunism may extend over decades, anything 
we do now will be cumulative and, given 
time, may even act as a further deterrent 
to aggression. Washington, D. C. is the log- 
ical place to start for several reasons: First, 
it is a symbol—the Nation's Capital; second, 
it is governed by the Congress of the United 
States and, presumably, the national legis- 
lators can resist pressure better than mayors 
and city councilors in other areas; third, 
this matter must be taken care of by legis- 
lation. 

The first step Is for the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Washington, 
D. O., building codes to provide that all 
office buildings be constructed of reinforced 
concrete, elimingting the use of glass. The 
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buildings should be earthquake-resistant. 
Every building should be required to possess 
an underground shelter area sufficient to ac- 
commodate comfortably and adequately all 
personnel. 

The second step should be an amendment 
to the bullding codes to require that, when 
local soil conditions permit, all houses 
should be constructed with basements and 
that any new housing development shall 
provide a community shelter sufficient to care 
for its inhabitants, 

Perhaps, if this approach is taken in Wash- 
ington, D. C., it will be adopted by other 
communities with sensible citizens, 

Despite the overwhelming and unchal- 
lenged evidence, it is astounding that no 
member of the White House staff, the Civil 
Defense Agency, or either branch of the Con- 
gress has recommended legislation of the 
type suggested. It should be done without 
delay. 

The amazing thing about this particular 
situation is that the facts are not even de- 
batable. If we suddenly received a nation- 
wide atomic alert you may be sure that few 
architects and builders would stand near 
the picture windows with which they have 
dotted our landscape, 

It is time we faced the fact that those 
who live or work in glass houses shouldn't 
that is, if they want to keep on living. 

If the logic of this article appeals to you, 
notify your Senators and Congressmen. 


“The plan of evacuation was tried during 
World War II in Los Angeles and was proven 
unsuccessful” (A. C. Hohman, deputy chief, 
Los Angeles Police Department). 

“Atomic-hydrogen weapons are so power- 
ful that one hydrogen bomb delivered by one 
supersonic bomber would destroy the great 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., and probably de- 
stroy a million lives. 

“If we face the fact that military defense 
is at this time unable to defend us against 
enemy delivery of atomic-hydrogen weapons, 
then we must seek methods of survival un- 
der the conditions of such delivery” (Con- 
gressman CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations). 

“The hydrogen bomb multiplied the ex- 
plosive power of the atomic bomb by 1,000. 
But now, joined with the greatly magnified 
threat of blast and fire, comes a new threat: 
radioactivity. The deadly effects of radio- 
active materials on human body cells were 
not a new discovery. It was only new to civil 
defense“ (HOLIFIELD). 

“The only way in which civil defense can 
be brought under control, so to speak, is to 
provide every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation with ready access to shielding against 
the compounded effects of nuclear explo- 
sions,” Hoxirmetp said. “Shielding means 
shelter—shelter strong enough and thick 
enough and properly equipped to resist, ex- 
cept in the immediate fireball area, the ef- 
fects of blast, fire, and radioactivity. This 
means, in turn, largely an underground sys- 
tem of group shelters to which people can go 
within a few minutes after warning. 

"And further, it means that people will 
be able to occupy these shelters during in- 
tense fallout for a period of days following 
an attack and to use them as a base for 
recovery operations. Instead of waiting to 
be rescued and cared for, as in the conven- 
tional concept of civil defense, sheltered 
populations can emerge and go about the 
necessary tasks of repair and restoration. 
Without a shelter system such as I have 
indicated, civil defense will never come to 
grips with the brute hard facts of nuclear 
warfare” (HOLIFIELD) . 

Willard Bascom, Technical Director, Advi- 
sory Committee on Civil Defense, National 
Academy of Sciences, testified before the 
Committee on Government Operations in 
part as follows: “When Conelrad does go on 
the air, its signals are quite likely to be un- 
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satisfactory because of the low power output 
and the sequential nature or its operation. 
In Washington, D. C., for example, there is 
no prepared script and there may not be any- 
one present who can give sensible directions 
to the public. * * * Since no provisions have 
been made for sheltering either the people 
who will operate the radio stations or the 
announcer in the civil-defense headquarters, 
the people required. for the operation of 
Conelrad must therefore be regarded as ex- 
pendable.“ 


Some Questions and Answers on the 
Effect of Radiation and Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I posed several specific questions 
to the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
lating to the Pacific nuclear tests—ques- 
tions which have direct application to 
the health and safety of the American 
public. The answers which I teceived 
merited, I felt, further comment from 
the scientific community, and I there- 
fore requested Dr. Linus Pauling to com- 
ment on them. 

This correspondence illustrate several 
important areas of disagreement con- 
cerning the effect that radiation will 
have on the human body, and brings 
the question to mind of whether or not 
the Atomic Energy Commission might 
not be taking an overly optimistic view 
of the real and potential danger. In any 
event this is an area in which the AEC 
must be completely candid, in order to 
meet its responsibility to the American 
people. To me, that is just as great 
as the responsibility which the AEC has 
in the field of our national defense. I 
trust the new Chairman of the AEC will 
see that the safety of human life is fur- 
ther reviewed in the light of existing 
conflicting scientific views. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include both letters, as well as a recent 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times by Dr. Pauling. 

Untrep States Atomic 
ENERGY COMMISSION. 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1958. 
Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MrR. RooskEvett: This is in reply to 
your letter of April 19, 1958, to the Honorable 
Lewis L. Strauss requesting replies to four 
Questions. These replies are in the same 
order as the original questions. 

Question 1. What is the degree of danger 
in the expected fallout or other adverse ef- 
Tects that may be expected from the tests? 

Answer. Based on past experience, there 
Probably will be a small amount of radilo- 
active fallout in the United States from the 
current nuclear test operations at the 
Eniwetok proving ground. ‘There will be 
some heavy fallout in areas near the site of 
the detonations and that is why a danger 
zone is established around the proving 
ground, By the time any radioactive fallout 
reaches populated areas the activity will 
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have decreased very markedly, and also it 
will haye become greatly dispersed and 
dalluted. 

In regard to other possible adverse effects, 
it. is expected that the current nuclear test 
series will contribute a small increment of 
fallout to that already experienced. This 
will be in conformity with the estimates 
made by the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council in their report 
The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation: 
“It may be stated that United States resi- 
dents have, on the average, been receiving 
from fallout over the past 5 years à dose 
which, if weapons testing were continued at 
the same rate, is estimated to produce a 
total 30-year dose of about one-tenth of a 
roentgen; and since the accuracy involved is 
probably not better than a factor of 5, one 
could better say that the 30-year dose from 
weapons testing if maintained at the past 
level would probably be larger than .02 
roentgens and smaller than .50 roentgens.“ 
This same report also states: “That for the 
present it be accepted as a uniform national 
standard that X-ray Installations (medical 
and nonmedical), power installations, dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes, experimental in- 
stallations, testing of weapons, and all other 
humanly controllable sources of radiations 
be so restricted that members of our general 
population shall not receive from such 
sources an average of more than 10 roent- 
gens, in addition to background, of ionizing 
radiation as a total accumulated dose to the 
reproductive cells from conception to age 
30.“ s 

The same small increment will apply to 
the strontium-90 deposition as a result of 
the current test series. As indicated in the 
answer to question 2 below, the concentra- 
tions of strontium-90 in the soils in Call- 
fornia are somewhat less than other areas 
measured in the United States. The highest 
strontium-90 content in human bones in the 
United States Is about one strontium unit. 
The NAS-NRC report states: “There seems 
no reason to hesitate to allow a universal 
human strontium * * * burden of one- 
tenth of the permissible, * * +.“ This value 
corresponds to 100 strontium units. 

Question 2. Are there any statistics avail- 
able to indicate the amount of strontium-90 
in the soil of the southern California area 
and other west-coast areas. 

Answer. The-amount of strontium-90 in 
solls around Los Angeles in October 1957 was 
about 83 millicurles per square mile, and 
around Seattle, Wash., 27.5 millicuries per 
square mile. The latter is about an average 
value for the United States. These are the 
latest available data on soils, but they would 
not be expected to be significantly higher 
today. 

Question 3. Are there any measures or 
protective steps which public and private 
citizens should be made aware of and pre- 
pared to take in cannection with the new 
series of tests? 

Answer. As indicated aboye, the antici- 
pated amount of fallout will be well below 
any value requiring protective measures. 

Question. 4. What steps does the Govern- 
ment plan in order to insure the safety of 
American citizens if the effects calculated 
are exceeded? 

Answer. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
the United States Public Health Service, and 
many State public health services haye ex- 
tensive monitoring p: throughout the 
United States. In the highly unlikely event 
that fallout. occurs to the degree requiring 
safety measures, these agencies will give im- 
mediate notice and advice, At worst, these 
would consist of such measures as washing 
the contamination off exposed foods or to 
temporarily refrain from eating certain food- 
stuffs. } 
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We wiil be pleased to furnish you with any 

additional information you may wish, 

Sincerely yours, t 

K. E. FI ps, 

General Manager. 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pasadena, Calif; July 1, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. RoosEvELT: Of course, I remem- 
ber very well meeting you some years ago, 
and my pleasure on haying had that op- 
portunity. 

I have. written a book, No More War, in 
which answers are given to the questions 
raised in your letter of April 19 to Mr. 
Strauss. Copies of the book will be avail- 
able in about a month, and I have asked the 
publisher, Dodd, Mead & Co., to send you a 
copy, with my compliments. 

In the meantime, I shall give you In the 
following sentences my opinion of the letter 
that Mr. Fields, general manager of the AEC, 
sent to you on June 13, 1958. 

Mr. Fields’ answer to question 1: This an- 
swer seems to me to be misleading, in that 
Mr. Fields does not give any numerical es- 
timate of the adverse effects of the expected 
fallout. He states that an estimate has been 
made that fallout from tests at the average 
rate for the period 1951 to 1956 would 
amount to a 30-year dose to the gonads of 
about one-tenth of a roentgen, or, at any 
rate, somewhere between .02 and .50 roent- 
gen. The NAS-NRC Report of 1956 makes 
a rather complex statement about the ge- 
netic effects of this amount of radiation. 
The statement was amplified by Dr. James 
F. Crow, professor of genetics and zoology 
in the University of Wisconsin, in his testi- 
mony before the special congressional Sub- 
committee on Radioactive Fallout and Its 
Effects on Man in 1957. Dr, Crow was the 
member of the NAS-NRC Committee who 
was primarily responsible for the estimates 
reported by that committee. Dr. Crow's 
testimony is that the probable genetic effect 
of .1 roentgen exposure of the gonads of 
people in the world would be to cause 80,000 


_children to be born with a gross physical 


or mental defect, plus 300,000 children to be 
born who would die immediately or in 
childhood because of genetic defect, plus 
700,000 embryonic and neonatal deaths. 
Between 6 and 10 percent of these deaths or 
defective births would occur in the first 
generation, and the remainder in later 
generations. i 

I do not know how much fission and fu- 
sion is involved in the current nuclear test 
operations—I judge that it is these to which 
your question applied. My estimate is that 
the amount may well be between 1 percent 
and 5 percent of the amount that would 
produce .1 roentgen exposure of the gonads, 
Accordingly, the current tests might be esti- 
mated to produce, because of the fission 
products in worldwide fallout, about 1 per- 
cent to 5 percent of the deaths and defective 
births listed above. 

In addition, as I have pointed out in a 
letter to the editor of the New York Times, 
published May 16, 1958, the carbon 14 re- 
leased in the tests may be expected in the 
long run, over thousands of years, to produce 
still larger numbers of deaths and defective 
births, A copy of my letter is enclosed. 

For Mr. Fields to quote a statement about 
restricting exposure to the gonads to 10 
roentgens from conception to age 30, without 
any additional discussion, seems to me to be 
misleading. The effect of 10 roentgens’ ex- 
posure on world population would be to pro- 
duce deaths and defective births 100 times 
the estimated numbers given above, for 0.1 
roentgen. 
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I think that there is a statement in the 
paragraph of the middle of page 2 that has 
to be described as incorrect. Mr, Fields says 
that the highest strontium 90 content in 
human bones in the United States is about 
0.7 unit, but individuals have considerably 
higher, and it is predicted that even with 
1 strontium unit. The average for North 
American children at the end of 1956 was 
no further testing the average would rise to 
2.9 units in 15 or 20 years. If testing is con- 
tinued at the present rate, the average will 
rise to about 20 units for everyone in the 
world. Also, many scientists, of whom I am 
one, disagree with the statement that there 
is no reason to hesitate to allow a universal 
human strontium burden of 100 strontium 
‘units. Such a burden would probably cause 
many thousands, perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands, of deaths from leukemia or bone 
cancer each year, 

Answer to question 2: The last sentence 
seems to me to be misleading. The amount 
of strontium 90 in soils in the United States 
is increasing rapidly, and the values today 
would be expected to be considerably higher 
than in October 1957. The way in which the 
strontium 90 concentration in soil is in- 
creasing can be seen from information given 
in the Report on the Nature of Radioactive 
Fallout and Its Effect on Man, printed for 
the use of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. For example, the drawing on page 
624 shows how rapidly the strontium 90 is 
increasing in the soil of the Chicago milk- 
shed area. There is no doubt that a con- 
siderable increase was caused in the soll of 
the southern California area and other west 
coast areas by the Russian bomb tests in 
early 1958, and that some further increase 
can be expected from the current series of 
United States tests. 

Answers to questions 3 and 4: These an- 
swers seem to me to be optimistic. It is my 
opinion that there is no doubt that radio- 
active fallout causes damage to the health 
of human beings all over the world and also 
to future generations of human beings. It 
is, however, difficult to formulate a practical 
program except the stopping of bomb tests. 

Sincerely yours, 
4 Linus PAULING. 

P. S.— Please let me know if you would like 
me to discuss any point in greater detail, 
Also, please feel free to call upon me at any 
time when you think that I could be of help. 


GENETIC MENACE or Tests—ViIEws REGARDING 
POTENTIAL DAMAGE From Carson 14 
REAFFIRMED 
(The writer of the following letter won 

the Nobel prize in chemistry in 1954. He 

is head of the chemistry division and direc- 
tor of the Gates and Crellin Laboratory of 
the California Institute of Technology and 

a former president of the American Chemi- 

cal Society.) 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 
I have read with interest the letter from Drs. 
J. Laurence Kulp, Wallace S. Broecker, and 
Arthur R. Schubert in your issue of May 2. 
In this letter they say that my statement 
that carbon 14 represents “a far more 
serious long-term menace than all other 
Tadioactive byproducts of an atomic explo- 
sion” is incorrect and that carbon 14 will 
eontribute only a minor fraction of the 
radiation produced by strontium 90 and 
cesium 137. 

In fact it ts their statements that are 
Incorrect. When the cumulative dose to 

the entire population over the total lives 
of all isotopes is considered, the radiation 
from the carbon 14 produced by bomb tests 
is found to be considerably larger than the 
amount attributed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission to other isotopes; and the num- 
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ber of defective children that can be pre- 
dicted to be produced by the radiation from 
carbon 14 is far greater than the number 
predicted for the other isotopes. * 

DR. LIBBY’S STATEMENT 

In his 1956 paper on radioactive fallout, 
Dr. W. F. Libby pointed out that neutrons 
released in the explosions of nuclear weap- 
ons in air react ‘with nitrogen nuclei to make 
carbon 14; he said that “fortunately this 
radioactivity is essentially safe because of its 
long lifetime and the enormous amount of 
diluting carbon dioxide in the atmosphere,” 

Perhaps because of a feeling of reassurance 
engendered by this statement and others by 
Dr. Libby, I did not make any calculations of 
the genetic and somatic effects of the carbon 
14 produced in the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons until last month. 

Dr. Libby gave additional information 
about carbon 14 in his March 27 address in 
Lausanne, including a statement about the 
amount of carbon 14 generated per megaton, 
with fusion and fission weighed as they had 
actually occurred; this amount is 7.4 kilo- 
grams, about 7 times the amount that he 
had reported in 1956 for a pure fission 
weapon, He states that a considerable part 
of the carbon 14 (which I estimate as two- 
thirds) falls back as calcium carbonate, the 
rest of it entering the reservoirs of which the 
biosphere is a part. 

At the present time the concentration of 
carbon 14 in the atmosphere has been in- 
creased by the bomb tests to a value of 10 
percent greater than its former value. As 
carbon dioxide dissolves in the ocean, this 
percentage will ultimately decrease if the 
bomb tests are discontinued. 

EFFECT CALCULATED 

I shall calculate the effect of carbon i4 
on the basis of the following assumptions: 
The rate of bomb testing is 30 megatons a 
year. One-third of the generated carbon 14 
is released to the atmosphere. There is 


moderately rapid equilibrium with a large’ 


reservoir, including the ocean, with normal 
content 74,000 kilograms of carbon 14. The 
mean life of carbon 14 is 8,070 years; the 
normal amount of carbon 14 in the human 
body produces a gonad exposure of .0015 
roentgen a year, as stated in 1956 by Dr. 
Libby. 

The effect of a single gonad exposure of .1 
roentgen for a world population equal to 
that at present is to cause ultimately a total 
of 380,000 seriously defective children (gross 
physical or mental defect, stillbirth, child- 
hood death) plus 700,000 embryonic and 
neonatal deaths. This estimate was made by 
Prof. James F. Crow, a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council Committee on Genetic Effects 
of Atomic Radiation, in his testimony be- 
fore the Congressional subcommittee on 
radiation on June 4, 1957; the population 
of the world, which has increased by over 
one billion during the last hundred -years, 
will continue to increase and will have an 
average value during the next 10,000 or 
20,000 years such that there will be 5 times 
as many children born as at present, 

A straightforward calculation based on the 
above assumptions leads directly to the con- 
clusion that ore year of testing at the stand- 
ard rate of 30 megatons & year (two 15-mega- 
ton bombs, similar to the one detonated by 
the United States on March 1, 1954) will 
ultimately be responsible for the birth of 
230,000 seriously defective children and also 
for 420,000 embryonic and neonatal deaths, 


ESTIMATE BY AEC 


We may compare these numbers with the 
number caused by the other Isotopes. The 


official estimate given in the 23d semiannual, 


report of the Atomic Energy Commission 18 


July 16 


2,500 to 13,000 seriously defective children a 
year of testing. I think the number may 
be somewhat higher, but the statement is 
justified that carbon 14 is a far more seri- 
ous long-term genetic menace than the other 
products of atomic explosions. 

The bomb tests carried out so far (includ- 
ing 1958, which is starting off as a bad year) 
can be estimated to correspond roughly to 
five 30-megation years. Accordingly we may 
say that the predicted effect of the carbon 
14 released in these bomb tests will be to 
produce about 1 million seriously defective 
children and about 2 million embryonic and 
neonatal deaths, and that the predicted ef- 
fects of the other isotopes will be somewhat 
smaller, 

As other people have pointed out, these 
numbers will represent a minute fraction 
of the total number of seriously defective 
children and of embryonic and neonatal 
deaths during coming centuries. But I feel 
that each human being is important, and 
that it is well worth while to calculate the 
numbers of individual human beings who 
will be caused to suffer or to die because 
of the bomb tests, rather than to talk about 
negligible effects, undetectable increase, ex- 
tremely small fraction. 

Linus PAULING. 

PASADENA, CALIF., May 3, 1958. 


Lebanon: Mideastern Austria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
situation in Lebanon worsens and as our 
State Department remains sleeping, it is 
incumbent upon the Congress to take 
note of the tragic events. I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues, and 
particularly the distinguished Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times of July 9, 1958: 

LEBANON: MIDEASTERN AUSTRIA 


When Hitler began his career of conquest 
his first victim after his electoral victory in 
the Saar was Austria, which he captured by 
conspiracy and subversion from the inside 
and then occupied as part of his Third Reich. 
This easy conquest gave such momentum to 
his empire-bullding program that there was 
no way of stopping him except by a world 
war. 

An ominous parallel to the start of these 
tragic events has arisen in the Middle East. 
where President Nasser is engaged with Soviet 
backing in building a pan-Arab empire in 
which Syria may be equated to the Saar and 
Lebanon to Austria. Syria is already part of 
his United Arab Republic and Lebanon 18 
obviously slated as his next victim. 

Like the Austrian Government at the time. 
the Lebanese Government is charging mas- 
sive interference” in its affairs by the outside 
conqueror, but the accuracy of this charge 15 
questioned by United Nations observers. 
However, on the basis on which the United 
Nations observers rest their preliminary and 
obviously inconclusive findings they would 
have found no Nazi interference in Austria 
either. The United States, Britain, and 
France, with experienced observers on the 
spot for a longer period, support the Lebanese 
Government charges. Now the four Moslem 
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powers in the Baghdad Pact—Turkey, Iran, 
Iraq, and Pakistan—are moving to support 
Lebanon in self-defense against Nasser’s 
designs. 

If the history of the thirties holds any 
lesson for the fifties it is that an independent 
Lebanon is as necessary for the preservation 
of peace and a balance of power in the Middle 
East as an independent Austria was, and is, 
for the same purposes in Europe: Today 
Austria has been barred from joining Ger- 
many, and an analogous provision would 
seem to be in order for Lebanon. The 
League of Nations was made to enforce a 
prohibition of the Austrian Anschluss against 
Hitler. But the United Nations, which 
stopped Communist aggression in Korea, 
should be able to prevent a Lebanese 
Anschluss to Nasser's United Arab Republic, 


Well-Merited Recognition for the Men of 
the Secret Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the pleasant aftermaths of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s recent tour of South Amer- 
ica has been the manner in which the 
Secret Service agents who protected him 
have gained the recognition they so 
richly deserve. 

The United States Secret Service rarely 
occupies the limelight. Let its agents 
perform innumerable important tasks for 
the welfare of this Nation. 

It is the very efficiency, modesty, and 
unobtrusive manner in which they carry 
out their tasks which results in the lack 
of publicity for our Secret Service agents. 
However, were it not for these loyal and 
dedicated public servants, the lives of our 
national leaders would be in constant 
peril and the lot of counterfeiters and 
other criminals in this country would be 
a good deal easier. 

I want to take this opportunity to join 
with the Vice President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and others who have re- 
cently paid tribute to the men of the 
Secret Service. Their courage, as ex- 
emplified by their stern defense of the 
Vice President in South America, was in 
the finest of American traditions.. In 
fact, their courage in the face of great 
provocations and danger was equaled 
only by the man they were protecting. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 9, 1958, contained an 
excellent editorial applauding the work 
of the Secret Service. Under leave pre- 
viously granted, I insert it in the RECORD? 
MEDALS FoR THE Men WHo Guarprp NIXON 

It is a fine and fitting thing Secretary of 
the Treasury Anderson has done in reward- 
ing medals to the 12 Secret Service agents 
who accompanied the Vice President on his 
Latin erican tour, and whose skill, cour- 
age, and dexterity undoubtedly saved his life. 

By the nature of its work—guarding the 
President and ferreting out counterfeiters— 
the Secret Service is seldom in the public 
eye and does not get glamorized in the head- 
lines as the FBT has done. Nevertheless, any- 
One who has ever seen the Secret Service at 
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work—inspecting the routes a President will 
travel, casing a town for possible cranks, 
spotting guards at strategic points along the 
way—is impressed by their quiet competence 
and unobtrusive sureness, 

This was especially true of the 12 who got 
the Vice President through some very dan- 
gerous moments. They have earned the 
Nation's gratitude, even though they did only 
what they always do—their duty. 


The Appeal to Congress by 34 Religious 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE ÔF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of An 
Open Letter to the Congress of the 
United States issued today in the name 
of 34 religious leaders of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths. This letter 
was made public at noon today at a con- 
ference in the office of Senator LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL by official representatives 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in U. S. A., the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, and the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, respectively, 
Dr. Kenneth Maxwell, Rev. James L, 
Vizzard, and Rabbi Mare Tanenbaum. 

Thus, representatives of the three 
major faiths in this country have acted 
in unison in their request to Congress 
to restore certain cuts made in our for- 
eign economic assistance program on 
the basis of morality, humanitarianism, 
realism, and idealism. This constitutes 
a most significant demonstration of tri- 
partisanship of the faiths of this Nation, 
which certainly warrants bipartisan 
support in Congress for the restoration 
of the funds requested. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to bring this 
open letter to the attention of all our 
colleagues in both Chambers. The views 
of these religious leaders deserve utmost 
consideration. Their letter reads as 
follows: 

An OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

The undersigned view with dismay and 
deep concern the heavy cuts made by the 
House of Representatives in the appropria- 
tion to carry out our mutual security pro- 
gram for the next fiscal year. Particularly 
are we concerned over the drastic reduction 
made in the funds for economic development 
of the new and emerging nations of Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 

As others have concluded, this radical cut 
in the funds avallable for our programs of 
economi¢ and military cooperation will re- 
duce the military, security of the United 
States; affect adversely our access to.raw 
materials and markets; and weaken the sup- 
port which these programs have afforded our 
own economy. 

But important as these effects are from a 
material point of view, we assert our most 
basic concern on other grounds. We main- 
taln: 

1. That the issue between freedom and to- 
talitarian slavery in the world may well be 
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determined by the course taken in the next 
lew years by rising revolutionary forces now 
sweeping through most of the formerly de- 
pendent and underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 


2. That these revolutions of rising expec- 
tations are a manifestation of a great and 
urgent search for new meaning and new dig- 
nity in the lives of hundreds of millions of 
people. 2 

3. That the great challenge to the United 
States is to our moral purpose —and that 
our moral purpose demands that as stewards 
of God-given abundance in the world’s most 
wealthy Nation, we must help with generos- 
ity and humility those nations and peoples 
who want to help themselves toward better 
lives. 

4. That the present moment in history 
confronts our Nation with an unparalleled 
opportunity to assume the imaginative lead- 
ership so urgently needed in waging a 
massive struggle against the basic enemies 
of mankind; namely, pervading poverty, ig- 
norance, disease, and humiliation. 

Because the mutual security program is 
designed to cope with the worldwide revolu- 
tion which is the outstanding political fact 
of our age, and because it is based firmly on 
moral values which are common to the major 
religious faiths of our country it has been 
supported consistently by many religious- 
organizations and spokesmen representing 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews throughout 
the Nation. 


While we have not been uncritical toward 
certain specific aspects of the program, we 
belleve, nonetheless, that the cuts in foreign 
economic assistance made by the House of 
Representatives not only throws into ques- 
tion the ability of the United States to pro- 
vide leadership in helping to create the con- 
ditions for world freedom and peace but also 
casts doubt on the seriousness of our moral 
responsibility. 

We believe that a substantial restoration 
of these funds is demanded by the morglity, 
humantiterianism, realism, and idealism es- 
sential to United States foreign policy in a 
revolutionary world. 

Signed; Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacob Blaustein, 
Baltimore, Md.; Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, St. Louis, Mo.; Rabbi Max 
D. Davidson, Perth Amboy, N. J; 
Rabbi Maurice Eisendrath, New York, 
N. Y; Rabbi Abraham J, Feldman, 
Hartford, Conn.; Moses Feuerstein, 
Maiden, Mass.; Abraham Fineberg, 
New York, N. Y.: Harry W. Flannery, 
Washington, D. C.; Bernath L. Jacobs, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Msgr. George Hig- 
gins, Washington, D. C.; Bishop Ger- 
ald H. Kennedy, Los Angeles, Calif; 
Rabbi Isaac Klein, Buffalo, N. X.; 

“Philip N. Klutenick, Park Forest, II., 
Rev. Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Archbishop Robert Emmett 
Lucey, San Antonio, Tex.; Rabbi 
Julius Mark, New York, N. T.; Bishop 
W. C. Martin, Dallas, Tex.; Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr; New York, N. V.; Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, New York, 
N. Y; Rabbi Emanuel Rackman, Far 
Rockaway, N. T.; Rabbi Jacob P. 
Rudin, Great Neck, L. I., N. Y; Rt. 
Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, New York, 
N. V.; Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Bishop Julian Smith, Chi- 
cago, III.; Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Rabbi Mare H. Tanenbaum, New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. James L. Vizzard, S. J. 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Theo, O. Wedel, 
Washington, D. C.; Martin Work, 
Washington, D. C.; Bishop Woznicki, 
Saginaw, Mich. 2 

Jux 14, 1958. 
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A Disastrous Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of the last day have reinforced the judg- 
ment of those who doubted the wisdom 
of the President's decision to land troops 
in Lebanon. It is apparent already that 
the President’s objective is ill defined, 
and the mission of our marine task force 
seems: to lack any relationship to our 
overall policies in the Middle East. 


The faulty foundations of these poli- 
cies—or lack of policies—have been no- 
` where more clearly described than in an 
article written by the expert on the 
U. S. S. R., Edward Crankshaw, which 
appeared this morning in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. Mr. Crank- 
shaw's article follows: 

Unrrep States Mrveast POLICIES BYPASSED 
REAL DANGER FOR IMAGINARY ONE 
(By Edward Crankshaw) 

Lonvon, July 15—The whole idea behind 
the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower doc- 
trine was to prevent Communist encroach- 
ment in the Middle East. It was a misbegot- 
ten idea, it was a disastrous doctrine, because 
both pact and doctrine diverted attention 
from the real danger to an imaginary one. 

The real danger was never communism. 
It was that Arab nationalism, for toq long 
pent up, would break loose and sweep away 
all western ties. Neither the pact nor the 
doctrine had any relevance to this danger. 
All the Russians had to do was to encourage, 
with seeming altruism, pro-Arab and anti- 
western emotions. This they have done. 

It is impossible to tell to what extent Col. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser was specifically en- 
couraged by the Kremlin to seize the Suez 
Canal. The Russian part. if any, in the Iraq 
revolution is even more obscure.: One thing 
is certain, and that is that the Kremlin lead- 
ers have been only too happy to see the Iraqis 
do thelr work for them. 

NEGATIVE ACTION SEEN 


Why should Russia openly encroach on the 
Middle East? What does she want from it? 
The answer is precisely nothing—except to 
make it too hot there for the West. In other 
words, seen from the Kremlin, all Soviet 
action in the Middle East has been essentially 
a negative and denying action. 

The Soviet Union does not need the Middle 
East oll; she has a huge and swiftly grow- 
ing output of her own, and immense un- 
exploited reserves. Even if she did want this 
oll, she would have no means of conveying it 
in quantity to Russia, But the Soviet Union 
is very interested in making it difficult for 
the West to get the oll, 

Nor does the Kremlin want to occupy the 
Middle East. It knows very well that at- 
tempted military occupation would, pact or 
no pact, immediately lead to war, further, 
that Communist revolutions in the Middle 
East would bring more trouble than they 
would be worth. But it would very much 
like to see the Western position made un- 
tenable, and the Western bases abandoned, 

SIMPLE TASK FOR REDS 


Its task, therefore, at least on the short- 
term view, has been simplicity itself. All 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev had to 
do was to sit back and offer surplus arms and 
moral support to nationalist elements. 

The Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower doc- 
trine thus beat the air. They did worse: 
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they made it hard, If not impossible, for pro- 
western Arabs to persuade their antiwestern 
brethren that Britain and the United States 
were interested in other things besides oil 
and bases. 

The Arab nationalists asked for recognition 
and we gave them a doctrine; the Russians 
hid their doctrine and gave them recognition. 


Pass National Wool Act Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
important to the sheep industry of the 
United States that this Congress take 
action on the pending bills to extend the 
National Wool Act which expires at the 
end of this marketing year. 

The act itself has a goal for the wel- 
fare of our Nation’s defense and economy 
of increasing production to 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool per year. This in 
itself is a sufficient limit on the act, but 
when Congress originally passed it in 
1954 a 4-year limit was put on it so that 
Congress could take a look at it and see 
how it was working. It has been most 
Successful. 

In order to maintain the gains toward 
increased wool production already under- 
way, an incentive price for the 1959 
marketing year which begins next April 
must be announced this summer. Other- 
wise, our domestic woolgrowers will 
figure that they cannot count upon more 
than the free market price for their wool 
after March 31, 1959, when the authority 
for incentive payments under the present 
act expires. Without assurance of con- 
tinuance of an incentive level, they will 
not have the confidence to retain ewe 
lambs for breeding stock. 

Increases in sheep and wool production 
due to the very nature of the enterprise 
can be only gradual even under the most 
favorable conditions. Considering the 
time it takes to hold back more ewe lambs 
for breeding and getting those lambs into 
production, a 3- or 4-percent increase an- 
nually is about all that can be expected 
in practical-operations. Raising more 
sheep is not like raising more wheat, 
where the seeding of-1 more bushel of 
wheat can result in 30 or 40 more bushels 
within a few months. 

Due to the longtime nature of the sheep 
and wool enterprise, a continuing pro- 
gram is essential to give growers the con- 
fidence needed for them to make plans 
for increasing wool production. The in- 
centive price must be announced at the 
time they are deciding whether or not to 
hold back their ewe lambs for future 
breeding purposes and thus long before 
the increased production from those 
lambs will reach the market. 

In order to continue or increase pro- 
duction, many growers must finance their 
operations and unless there is some as- 
surance of a continuity of this program 
they will find that very difficult. I sin- 
cerely urge the Agriculture Committee 
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to take prompt action on this so that the 
incentive level for 1959 can be announced 
this summer before time for our growers 
to finance and in time for them to save 
ewe lambs for the future. 


Don’t Be Confused by “Snow Job” on 
Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22,1958 + 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Spéaker, 
the publication Labor this week will have 
as its lead editorial one entitled Don't 
Be Confused by ‘Snow Job’ on Adams.” 
This very timely comment on the Adams 
case should serve to restore our sense of 
perspective as well as to aid us in cutting 
through the smokescreen and keeping 
before us the true facts. 

The analogies which some have sought 
to draw have been but diversionary 
analogies designed to becloud the issue. 
It must be borne in mind that the Mr. 
Sherman Adams referred to is not “an” 
assistant to the President. He has 
taken unto himself the title of “the” 
assistant to the President, and with that 
title, corresponding prestige and power. 

In an effort to bring the picture back 
into its true focus, under unanimous 
consent I ask that the editorial from 
Labor be printed in full in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Don’t Bx CONFUSED sy “SNOW Jos” on 
ADAMS 
Anyone who has watched the reactionary 


“daily papers long and closely knows that 


they have two ways of covering up news 
they do not like. First, by suppressing or 
"h the news in back pages. Second, 
they do what Senator Wayne Morse (Demo- 
crat, Oreg.) has called a “snow job” on 
such news. They report at length, but in 
such a disorganized way, and mixed up with 
so much irrelevant material, that readers are 
confused instead of enlightened. 

- Morse told the Senate that the reaction- 
ary press is trying to do a snow job on the 
Adams-Goldfine case.” As an example, he 
cited stories in daily papers in his home 
State and all over the country. These 
stories, he said, “seek to divert attention 
from the unconscionable conduct of Sher- 
man Adams by attempting to smear the en- 
tire Congress.” 

In particular, Morse pointed out, the 
stories assert that It is no worse for “As- 
sistant President” Adams to take gifts from 
Goldfine than for Morse and other Sena- 
tors to accept election campaign contribu- 
tions from labor unions. 

The papers which publish such stories, 
Morse continued, “fail to tell their readers 
that a union cannot contribute to a political 
campaign. Any candidate who accepted 
union money would be subject to having his 
seat in Congress challenged under the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act.” Individual members of 
unions, however, can and do contribute. 
Morse sald, "I shall always be proud of the 
fact that, in my 1956 campaign, more than 
18,000 individual workers contributed to the 
Bucks for Morse’ fund.“ 
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In his Senate talk, Mons covered only a 
small part of the snow job most of the daily 
papers are doing in their attempts to take 
the sharp edges off the Adams-Goldfine scan- 
dal, To avoid being confused by this snow 
job, just remember that the key parts of the 
scandal boll down to this simple picture: 

1. Adams has been really running the 
White House. In President Eisenhower's 
name, he has been ousting members of regu- 
latory commissions who would not do his 
Didding, and putting in their places friends 
of the special interests they are supposed to 
regulate. 

Therefore, when Adams telephoned the 

Federal Trade Commission and Securities 
Commission, he did not have to say “I want 
you to do something for my friend Goldfine.” 
It was enough for him to ask for informa- 
tion about the cases in which Goldfine was 
involved, The members of the Commissions 
knew they were hearing their master's voice, 
and that it was wise to go easy on Goldfine. 

2. Adams asserts that the yaluable vicuna 
cont, free hotel rooms, 2.000 oriental rug, 
and other gifts from Goldfine were merely 
tokens of friendship, for which no return 
favors were expected. But Goldfine's com- 

. panies charged the cost of those gifts as 
business expenses, thus reducing their income 
taxes by 52 cents for each dollar the gifts 
cost. 

The income-tax law says no gift can be 
charged as a business expense unless the giver 
expects to get something valuable in return. 
Thus, 1 of 2 things must be true: Either 
Adams’ old and close friend was doing some 
tax dodging, or he expected valuable favors 
from the assistant President. 

3. Adams insists the oriental rug was only 
loaned to him, but a Goldfine company 
charged the cost of the rug as a business 
expense. The income tax law says a loan 
is not an expense, and cannot be used to 
reduce taxes. How can Adams and Goldfine 
explain this part of their transactions? 

Instead of hammering on such simple and 
fundamental questions, most daily papers are 
doing a snow job on the Adams-Goldfine 
scandal. They sre making it as difficult as 
possible for their readers to keep their eye 
on the ball. That ball is the morality of the 
Eisenhower administration, as illustrated by 
re assistant President who runs the White 

ouse, 


The Great Sports Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 . 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial, 
entitled “The Great Sports Hoax,” pub- 
lished in the July 14, 1958, issue of 
Broadcasting magazine: 

THe Great Srorts Hoax 

The great hoax will be perpetrated upon 
the public if the Senate is sweet-talked into 
Passage of legislation adopted by the House 
to exempt professional sports from the anti- 
trust laws. 

Hearings were begun before a Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee last week on the 
Walter bill, which swept through the House 
a fortnight earlier. This measure goes all 
the way in exempting baseball, football, bas- 
ket ball. and hockey from any responsibilities 
under the antitrust laws. It would permit 
the sports entrepreneurs—businessmen all 
to black out free broadcasts at will, to place 
them on pay TV. or devise any other means 
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of making the public pay through the nose. 

It would give the clubowners the kind of 
arbitrary authority that Congress never has 
been willing to vest in other businesses. 
Today, if two or more competitors get to- 
gether to discuss the welfare of their indus- 
try or service, they are vulnerable under the 
antitrust laws because of collusion or con- 
spiracy. The sports tycoons, under the Wal- 
ter bill, could conspire at will and tell the 
Department of Justice to take a running 
jump. 

How elected Members of Congress could be 
lobbied -into such legislation as the Walter 
bill is hard to fathom in the light of recent 
events. Take; for example, the moves of the 
New York Giants and the Brooklyn Dodgers 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles. They 
went westward because of the gate and the 
promise of rich returns from pay TV. Fran- 
chises and players are traded at will to best 
serve the commercial interests of clubowners. 

Opponents of the Walter bill did get one 
break last week, Calyin Griffith, president 
of the Washington Senators, pulled a boner 
when word leaked that he was interested in 
shifting the American League franchise to 
another city, Reason; more profit. 

As & result of this, the Senate committee 
is taking another look at the Walter measure. 
The Antitrust Division of the Justice De- 
partment and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are opposing the carte blanche exemp- 
tions, as is Chairman CELLER, Democrat, ot 
New York, of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Broadcasters, through the NAB, are 
pitching against the measure. But the 
power of the sports lobby, notably that of 
baseball, which has created the aura of elee- 
mosynary indispensability, cannot be sold 
short. 

A simple understanding of nomenclature, 
we think, can convince Congress. Are pro- 
fessional sports pastime or industry? 


Small Business Is Hit Hardest by 
Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 4 million small-business concerns 
have finally arrived with the passage by 
the Congress of H. R. 7963 which estab- 
lishes the Small Business Administration 
asa permanent agency. This is particu- 
larly significant in this era of economic 
recessions when the hardest hit are the 
small-business concerns, I call the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
the following article which I am insert- 
ing with the hope that the establishment 
of a permanent Small Business Admin- 
istration by a Democratic Congress might 
clear away some of these evils: 

[From Labor of July 12, 1958] 
SMALE BUSINESS Is Hir HARDEST BY RECESSION 

Most of America’s billion-dollar corporate 
giants have been riding out the recession 
easily but small manufacturers have been 
taking a terrific financial licking, a Govern- 
ment report showed this week. The result 
has been to strengthen still further the posi- 
tion of big business, as was also shown in 8 
ence Sancti ORO ĩͤ NEEE nar OR 
study by Fortune 

The new report, issued Jolnti by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission, showed this: 
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“The biggest manufacturers—those with $1 
billion or more in assets—had sales of $13.8 
billion in the first quarter of 1958, not much 
below their $14.3 billion sales in the third 
quarter of last year just before the recession, 
Over the same period their net profits after 
all taxes declined only from 11.8 percent to 
9.5 percent. 

In contrast, the small manufacturers— 
those with assets under $250,000—saw their 
sales drop to 63.8 billion in the first quarter 
of 1958, compared to $4.3 billion in the third 
quarter of last year. And their net profits 
after taxes shot down from 11 percent in the 
1957 quarter to a loss of 3 percent in the 
1958 quarter. 

Similarly, with other sizes of corporations, 
the report showed that the bigger the com- 
pany the less it has been hurt profitwise by 
the recession, Thus, although overall manu- 
facturing profits fell from 10.6 percent just 
before the recession down to 6.8 percent in 
the first quarter of 1958, the big business 
sector suffered very little. 

The figures showed the recession has en- 
abled big business to squeeze small business 
still further—perhaps indicating one reason 
why most big-business men have backed the 
Eisenhower administration’s do little ap- 
proach toward acting against the recession, 


Calumet-Sag Navigation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
from the May 1958 issue of the Journal of 
the Waterways and Harbors Division 
Proceedings of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers titled “‘Calumet-Sag Nay- 
igation Project,” also an editorial which 
appeared in the June 21, 1958, issue of the 
Chicago Daily Calumet. 

Paper 1643, May 1958, WW3, JOURNAL OP THE 
WATERWAYS AND HARBORS DIVISION, Pro- 
CEEDINGS OP THE AMERICAN SOCIETY or CIVIL 
ENGINEERS, CaALUMET-SAG NAVIGATION PROJ- 
ECT} JOHN B. W. Correy, In., M. ASCE, 
(Proc. PAPER 1643) 

ABSTRACT 

A serious obstacle to navigation on the INi- 
nois Waterway will be removed when im- 
provements to the Calumet-Sag Channel con- 
necting the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal 
and the Calumet River have been completed. 
Barge tows four times larger than present 
tows will then be able to move freely through 
the channel to connect with deep draft navi- 
gation at Lake Calumet. 

The Calumet-Sag Navigation project is the 
title most frequently given the current con- 
struction program which will improve an ex- 


Nore.—Discussion open until October 1, 
1958. To extend the closing date one month, 
a written request must be filed with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, ASCE. Paper 1643 is part 
of the copyrighted Journal of the Waterways 
and Harbors Division, Pr of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 84, 
No. WWS. May 1958. 

1 Presented at the Chicago Convention of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
February 1958. 

2 Col.. Corps of Engrs., U. S. Dept. of the 
Army, Dist. Engr., U. S. Army Eng. Dist., Chi- 
cago, III. 
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isting connection between the Iliinois Water- 
way and Lake Michigan and also provide an 
additional canal to serve Industry in the vi- 
cinity of Indiana Harbor, Indiana. The en- 
larged waterway will acoommodate barge 
traffic only since the project is intended to 
provide safe navigation for vessels. drawing 
up to 9 feet of water. Lake vessels and ocean 
vessels which enter the Great Lakes by way 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the con- 
necting channels between the Great Lakes 
must discharge their cargoes at deep water 
port facilities and take on cargo which has 
been brought, to the deep water ports by 
barge, rail or truck. 

Actually, the overall project includes im- 
provement of the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, the Calumet-Sag Channel and the 
Grand Calumet River. Construction work 
has commenced on the Calumet-Sag Channel 
only. This channel is about 15 miles south 
and southwest of the downtown section of 
Chicago, It is a part of the Illinois Water- 
way system which provides a channel for 
barge navigation between the Mississippi 
River and Lake Michigan and is also a part of 
the waterway system of the Port of Chicago. 

Early settlers of the region in the vicinity 
of the southern end of Lake Michigan en- 
visioned a canal system that someday would 
link the Great Lakes to the vast Mississippi 
River system. This link first became a 
modern reality when the Metropolitan San- 
itary District of Greater Chicago constructed 
the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal. This 
first canal was built primarily to serve as a 
means of diluting and diverting sewage away 
from the lake since that was the source of 
the city’s water supply. As a later develop- 
ment, in order to drain the southern part 
of the city and surrounding area and to di- 
vert the sewage load therefrom away from 
the lake, the Calumet-Sag Channel was com- 
menced in 1911 and completed in 1922. 

As the city grew in size contamination 
spread down the Illinois River. It became 
apparent that some sort of treatment would 
have to be given the effluent from the sew- 
ers in the Chicago area. To overcome this 
situation, the Sanitary District began the 
construction of plants for the treatment of 
sewage in the 1920's and gradually as the 
sewage treatment became more effective, the 
contamination of the Illinois Waterway de- 
creased. 

The Illinois Waterway between the Lock- 
port lock and dam near Jollet, II., and Graf- 
ton, Dl., where it Joins the Mississippi River, 
permits barge tows consisting of 8 barges 2 
abreast and 4 long propelled by a towboat 
to navigate and pass other tows of the same 
size without difficulty. The channel has 
a minimum width of 300 feet and provides 
vertical clearance of 57 feet under bridges. 
Above Lockport, however, the channel nar- 
rows to 160 feet in the Sanitary Canal and 
to 60 feet in the Cal-Seg Channel, with ver- 
tical clearances under bridges as little as 14 
feet. Consequently, barge tows navigating 
above Lockport have to be broken down into 
small segments which require utilization of 
smaller towboats providing retractable pilot- 
houses in order to meet the clearance restric- 
tions. 

While the Sanitary and Ship Canal orig- 
inally carried the major portion of water- 
borne traffic, the tremendous , industriali- 
gation of the Calumet area led to the de- 
velopment of traffic on the Cal-Sag Channel. 
In spite of the restrictions imposed, water- 
borne traffic grew steadily from 43,000 tons 
in 1935 to over a million tons In 1944, 

Studies to improve the Cal-Sag channel 
began as early as 1924. Several reports were 
prepared for the Congress of the United 
States by the Corps of Engineers; however, 
they were not acted on favorably. However, 
a report prepared by the United States Army 
Engineer District, Chicago, In June 1945, was 
acted on favorably by the Congress of the 
United States and became the approved 
project for the improvements which are cur- 
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rently underway. The project is stated in 
House Document No. 677, 79th Congress, 
Second Session. 
DESCRIPTION OF WORK TO BE DONE 

House Document No. 677, 79th Congress, 
Second Session, is the authority for the 
Improvement of the Cal-Sag project and is 
the basis for appropriations provided by the 
Congress of the United States. (See map, 
fig. 1, showing the project as authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act of 1946.) The im- 
provement is being planned in three parts. 
Part I consists of the widening from its pres- 
ent width of 60 feet to a bottom width of 
225 feet of the existing Cal-Sag Channel 
from its junction with the Sanitary and Ship 
Canal to the Blue Island Lock just east of 
the junction of the Cal-Sag Channel with 
the Little Calumet River and of certain 
straightening of the Little Calumet River as 
far as Turning Basin No. 5 in the vicinity 
of Lake Calumet. A lock is also provided in 
the vicinity of 130th Street to replace the 
existing controlling lock at Blue Island. 
This lock is to be 110 feet wide by 1,000 feet 
long with a minimum of 14 feet of water 
over the sills. 

All of the railroad bridges across this 


stretch of the improvement, of which there. 


are 18, are to be rebuilt to provide horizontal 
clearances of 225 feet and vertical clearances 
of 25 feet. There are also 13 approach struc- 
tures which require rebuilding. 

Of the 27 highway bridges which cross 
part I of the project, only 2 require no 
alteration and 6 require alteration of the 
abutments in order that the bridges may be 
converted to lift bridges at a later date, if 
ordered. Eleven are to be rebuilt and eight 
are to be removed and not replaced. These 
bridges will provide the same clearance as 
the rallroad bridges, 1. e., 225 foot horizontal 
and 25 foot vertical clearance above Chicago 
city datum. : 

Part IT of the project consists of widening 
of the Grand Calumet River from its junc- 
tion with the Little Calumet River as far 
east as Clark Street in Gary, Ind., and a 
connecting link northward from the Calumet 
River to the Indiana Harbor Canal at 141st 
Street. These streams are not navigable at 


the present time. This part of the project’ 


also involves the construction of a control 
lock and the replacement of numerous high- 
way and railroad bridges. Whereas all 
bridges over the Cal-Sag channel and Little 
Calumet River will be fixed, the rallroad 
bridges over part II of the project will have 
to be movable bridges due to the physical 
difficulty and excessive cost Involved in pro- 
viding the required vertical clearances with 
fixed structures. i 

Part III of the project consists of the wid- 
ening of the Sanitary and Ship Canal from 
Lockport to its junction with the Cal-Sag 
channel. This channel is presently 160 feet 
wide and will be widened to 225 feet. As in 
Parts I and II, the highway and railroad 
bridges across the channel will be altered to 
meet project specifications. Included as part 
of this project is the modification of two 
bridges across the Des Plaines River in Joliet, 
Tl 


Part I of the project is the only part on 
which construction has commenced and de- 
tailed design work has been performed. The 
only information available on parts II and 
III is general in nature which means that a 
considerable number of details remain to be 
resolyed before those two elements of the 
project can be commenced. 

Major aspects of part I of the project 
Major aspects of part I of the project are: 
1. Real estate acquisition. 

2. Utility relocation. 

3. Dredging, straightening, and widening 
of the existing channel, 

4. Relocation of ratlroad bridges. 

5. Relocation of highway bridges. 

6. Construction of the navigation lock. 
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Real estate acquisition 


The Congress of the United States author- 
ized this project on the basis that local in- 
terests would furnish certain assurances. 
These assurances are normally applicable to 
all navigation projects for which Federal 
funds are used in the prosecution of the 
work. They are as follows: 

1. Furnish free of cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, rights-of-way and spoil 
disposal areas necessary for the new work 
and subsequent maintenance, including the 
alteration of utilities. 

2. Removal, alteration, or reconstruction 
of street and highway bridges, 

3. A  barge-rail-truck terminal facility 
open to all on equal terms must be provided 
without cost to the Federal Government in 
order to utilize the improvement. 

Providing the land necessary for a proj- 
ect of this magnitude is a tremendous un- 
dertaking. It practically requires an organ- 
ization in existence with an adequate staff 
with the capability of handling the funds re- 
quired to obtain the necessary real estate. 

Since the Metropolitan Sanitary District 
of Greater Chicago was the owner of the 
land itself, as well as certain right-of-way 
on either side of the canal, it was incumbent 
upon the Sanitary District to at least pro- 
vide easements for a part of the land re- 
quired for the Calumet-Sag channel widen- 
ing. Actually, approximately 75 percent 
of the land required was owned entirely by 
the Sanitary District or by the Forest Pre- 
serve of Cook County. The Sanitary Dis- 
trict, in addition, agreed to undertake the 
task or acquiring the necessary title to ad- 
ditional land needed for channel widening 
and spoil of dredged material and further, 
assumed responsibility for alteration or re- 
location of utilities as required. The prob- 
lem of land acquisition in the westerly 6 
miles of the Calumet-Sag channel was rela- 
tively simple due to the fact that the Sani- 
tary District and the Forest Preserve of Cook 
County owned all of the Jand required for 
the widening operation. This enabled the 
project ta be commenced without delays 
whith might have arisen as a result of dif- 
culty in negotiating for privately owned 
lands. 

Since the Federal Government does not 
desire to acquire fee title in any additional 
land other than for structures, permanent 
easements for the channel widening areas 
and temporary easements for the spoil dis- 
posal areas are the only interests required 
to be obtained to enable construction to 
proceed. 

The original estimates of the cost of pro- 
viding land for widening the remaining 10 
miles of the Calumet-Sag Channel and re- 
location of utilities were found to be entirely 
inadequate. Furthermore, there was no 
source of funds which could be used to pay 
for this necessary local cooperation, In 
order to finance the land acquisition and 
utility relocation, the General Assembly of 
the State of Ilinois enacted legislation au- 
thorizing the Sanitary District to issue non- 
referendum bonds not to exceed $6 million to 
obtain the necessary funds, Bonds have 
been issued only as required to pay for ac- 
quisition and other costs. y 

When negotiations were commenced to 
purchase real estate for the widening of 
the canal, beginning at mile 6, certain owners 
refused to sell their land for the appraised 
value thereby necessitating condemnation 
proceedings. Since funds were available to 
commence construction operations, it seemed 
undesirable to accept the delay which would 
have been caused if the land could not be 
acquired immediately, At the request of the 
Sanitary District, the Corps of Engineers 
requested the Department of Justice to file 
condemnation p: and obtain im- 
mediate right-of-entry in order that con- 
struction could proceed without delay. The 
Sanitary District furnished the funds neces- 
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sary for deposit with the district court to 
cover the appraised values of the land in 
question. Similar action was taken with 
respect to the land required for the Calumet 
lock. Every possible effort is being made 
to plan sufficiently far in advance in order 
that the Federal Government will not be re- 
quired to file condemnation proceedings in 
future land acquisitions, 

In the case of railroad relocations, the 
authorizing document requires that the 
necessary real estate be acquired by the 
United States. The contracts negotiated 
with the railroads provide for conveyance 
of the rights-of-way to the railroads upon 
completion of the work, Real estate for 
the G. M. & O., Wabash and Michigan 
Central relocations has been acquired by 
direct purchase or condemnation. That re- 
quired for the Blue Island complex of rail- 
road bridges has been appraised and nego- 
tiattons are presently under way. The real 
estate for the remaining relocations will be 
acquired as construction becomes imminent. 
It is readily apparent that the acquisition 
of these new rights-of-way through such a 
congested metropolitan area presents many 
unusual and difficult real estate problems. 


Utility relocation 


Utilities which pass over or under the 
Cal-Sag Channel were granted permits for 
such installations by both the Sanitary Dis- 
trict and the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. These utilities are to be re- 
moved without cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment as part of local assurances. These 
utilities consist of pipelines, power trunk 
lines, telephone lines and sewers. The per- 
mits indicated that the owners would be 
required to remove the utility at their own 
expense if it became necessary in the in- 
terest of navigation insofar as the Corps of 
Engineers’ permit was concerned and that 
they also were to be removed at their own 
expense if necessary in the corporate interest 
of the Sanitary District insofar as the Sani- 
tary District's permit was concerned. This 
Clause could have required utility owners to 
pay for all relocation costs withour reim- 
bursement. After consideration of the hard- 
ship that this would impose, the Citizen's 
Advisory Committee appointed by the board 
of trustees of the Sanitary District to advise 
the Sanitary District on real estate prob- 
lems, recommended to the board of trustees 
that they adopt a formula for the reim- 
bursement of the cost of the utility owners 
for the relocation of their facilities. This 
formula takes into consideration the un- 
expired useful life of the facility and reim- 
burses the owners for that portion of the 
Telocation cost. In some instances, reloca- 
tion has actually been performed by the 
general contractors having contracts with 
the United States for certain portions of 
the work. The implementation of this rec- 
Ommendation by the Sanitary District trus- 
tees has simplified the problem of securing 
the relocation of utilities. 

Dredging, straightening, and widening of the 
channel 

For convenience of awarding contracts, the 
Calumet-Sag Channel was divided Into five 
Sections, Contracts haye been awarded for 
the westerly 3 sections, i. e., sections 1, 2, 


and 3, which total 10 miles of the 16.2 miles 


to be widened. Exact dates for awarding 
Contracts for dredging operntions on sec- 
tions 4 und 5 have not been established. De- 
sign work is well advanced on section 4 and 
à contract will be awarded as funds become 
available. 

Work on the first section, awarded to Mary 
Construction Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., com- 
menced in 1955. Widening and deepening 
for the first 3 miles of the channel which 
Was included in the first contract has been 
fesentially completed. (See fig. 2.) All that 
remains to be done ls shaping of spoil’ banks. 

Sing work in connection with section 2, 
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contract awarded to S. J. Groves and Sons 
Co., and section 3, under contract with Mary 
Construction Co., is progressing ahead of 
schedule. Section 2, a 3-mile reach, is 
scheduied for completion in March 1959 and 
section 3 in December 1959. 

The existing channel was not of uniform 
cross section: In some reaches, both sides 
of the channel were walled and in other 
reaches, the sides were sloped. The widened 
channel will have a bottom width of 225 feet 
with general side slopes of 2 on 1 and is be- 
ing dredged to —13 feet Chicago City Datum. 
For the most part, the widening is to be ac- 
complished entirely on the south side of the 
existing channel, leaving the north side in 
its present state—cither walled or sloped. 

For the first 13 miles, excavated material 
is being or will be placed in spoil banks im- 
mediately adjacent to the channel. The 
widening operation requires the removal of 
approximately 1 million yards of material 
per mile. 

Two classes of material were listed in the 
bidding schedule—common and rock. In 
the first 3-mile section, the material to be 
removed consisted of a relatively large por- 
tion of rock. The amount of rock decreased 
in the second section and was even less in 
the third section. However, in section 4, the 
amount of rock will be increased as com- 
pared with section 3, and section 5 will con- 
tain more rock than section 4, 

Spoil banks were designed to require the 
least practicable area. Their shape—slope of 
banks and height—was determined by the 
stability of the natural ground upon. which 
they were to be founded and the materia! 
itself. The slope of the banks of the chan- 
nel are being carried to an average height of 
about 18 feet above water elevation and at 
that point a berm 40 to 50 feet wide ís belng 
built in order to facilitate future mainte. 
nance work. Back of the berm, the spoil 
bank slope varies according to type of ma- 
terial to be deposited. 

In the first section where the foundation 
was solid, no special measures were required 
prior to placing dredging material to form the 
spoil banks. The actual contour of the bank 
in this section is not firm at this time be- 
cause the contractor is crushing for sale some 
selected-materlal. While there is less rock in 
the second section, the banks in general are 
relatively firm enough to not restrict spoil- 
ing operations. However, due to peaty con- 
ditions which prevail in the third section, 
spoiling operations had to be revised. In 
this area where the channel slope of the spoil 
bank is to be located, the peaty material has 
been removed and rock hauled in to form the 
base of the spoil bank. The helght of the 
bank has been limited in order to offset pos- 
sible upheaval of highways in the vicinity. 

Where possible, material to be removed has 
been handled with conventional earthmovers, 
shovels, and trucks. Material under water or 
on the edge of the channel is being handled 
with large draglines, The largest dragline 
carries a 15 cubic-yard bucket on a 180-foot 
boom, This rig operates very efficiently be- 
cause the boom is long enough to cast ma- 
teral far enough to eliminate rehandling. A 
second dargline with a 10-yard bucket and a 
160-foot boom was the first large piece of 
equipment on the project. Originally, its 
boom was only 140 feet which required some 
rehandling of material. The 20-foot exten- 
sion to the boom considerably improved its 
efficiency, These two draglines are operated 
24 hours per day, 6 days per week, through- 
out the year, since weather conditions have 
not slowed their operations to any appreci- 
able extent. 

After the overburden material has been re- 
moved by the most suitable means, the rock 
is loosened by blasting. Blasting operations 
are carefully controlled to prevent accidental 
discharge and possible damage to private 
property. Underwater blasting is accomp- 
lished by first drilling holes using a drill 
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barge. Charges are immediately lowered 
into holes through collars swung into place 
over the holes; prima cord is attached to 
charge before lowering and led to the shore 
for later detonation, Charges are detonated 
using electric caps attached to the prima cord 
after a range of holes has been charged. 
Holes above water level are drilled with trac- 
tor-mounted rigs on a 10- to 12-foot center. 
Each hole is charged with approximately 
100 pounds of 40 percent dynamite with max- 
imum charges detonated at one time limited 
to 10,000 pounds. At the end of the day 
shift, all holes that have been charged are 
exploded. 

The fourth section is under design at the 
present time. Wherever practicable, mate- 
rial dredged for widening operations will be 
placed in spoil banks as it was in the first 3 
sections, In the fifth section, the channel 
begins to pass through the urban section 
of Blue Island and spoil banks could be 
objectionable. In this reach, material 
dredged from the channel must be removed 
to other sultable locations. 

* Beyond the Blue Island Lock, the channel 
joins the Little Calumet River and this 
river together with the Calumet River then 
provides the channel to the end of part I at 
Turning Basin No. 5 opposite Lake Calumet. 
No further work is necessary to improve the 
river since the navigable portion of the river 
is wide enough and deep enough at the pres- 
ent time. However, in the vicinity of the 
Acme Steel Co, the river makes a 
horseshoe bend which is to be widened to 
facilitate the passage of tows. In the past, 
there were several possible solutions to the 
elimination of this bend; however, the de- 
velopment of the area has eliminated their 
fensibility due to the increased costs. The 
only N feasible solution now is to 
widen the present channel, 


Bids received on the dredging contracts 
have been extremely favorable. The first 
contract was awarded to the Mary Construc- ' 
tion Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., with a low 
bid of $1,786,380. This was $1,509,647 under 
the Government estimate of $3,296,027. The 
second contract was awarded to the S. J. 
Groves and Sons Co., with a low bid of 
$2,400,200 against the Government esti- 
mate of $2,774,597, The third award was 
to Mary Construction on a bid of $2,727,327, 
which was almost identical to the Govern- 
ment estimate of $2,726,965. 

In 1930, three passing points were con- 
structed each with a length of about 3,800 
feet and a width of 150 feet. At that time, 
the unit cost.of common excavation was 21 
cents per cubic yard and rock was $1.25. 
In the first section, the unit prices per 
cubic yard were 32 cents for common and 84 
cents for rock; in the second section, 60 cents 
for common and $1.80 for rock and for the 
third section, 72 cents for both rock and 
common. In the third section, the contractor 
thereby avoided the necessity of classifying 
material, In view of the great rise in con- 
struction costs, these bids are extremely 
favorable in comparison with the prices 
quoted over 25 years ago. 

Railroad bridges - 


All of the railroad bridges crossing the 
Cal-Sag Channel must be reconstructed. 
Costwise, this portion of the project ac- 
counts for 55 percent of the Federal cost of 
part I of the project. Relocation of the 
railroads in the vicinity of Blue Island is 
perhaps the most complex engineering prob- 
lem being encountered, Due to the fact that 
four railroads converge on the Blue Island 
area, as well as major highways, and cross 
the channel which is to be widened and 
straightened at this point, considerable dis- 
cussion was necessary to explain and illus- 
trate the proposed changes to the affected 
interests. A model was considered the best 
solution to the problem and one was built. 
The decision proved to be a wise one because 
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many aspects of the work were explained 
and worked out more expeditiously than 
would have been possible otherwise. The 
Federal Government is paying the major 
cost 8 bridge replacement in gen- 
eral oe with the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of Public Law 647, 76th Congress 
(Truman-Hobbs Bridge Act). The excellent 
cooperation of the railroad companies has 
made possible the fine progress achieved in 
getting this program underway. 
Highway bridges 

One of the most serious bottlenecks of the 
old Cal-Sag Channel was the low vertical 
clearances and narrow horizontal clearances 
of the highway bridges crossing the channel, 
The navigation companies were able to min- 
imize the limitation Imposed by restricted 
vertical clearances by constructing towboats 
with retractable pilot houses which could be 
lowered to pass under the bridges. These 
towboats are large enough for the small 
tows which use the channel now but they 
will not be able to handle the large cargo 
tows of the future. For part I of the proj- 
ect, it has been determined that it is pos- 
sible to provide fixed bridges and still have 
sufficient vertical clearances to accommo- 
date towboats capable of handling tows of 
8 barges for which the channel is intended. 
The project provides for a vertical clear- 
ance of 25 feet for fixed bridges and further 
specifies that all bridges must be built with 
piers which will permit their conversion to 
lift structures at some future date if neces- 
sary. The clearance to be provided in the 
raised portion is 40 feet. Of the 27 bridges 
which cross part I of the improvement, only 
2 require no modification since the hori- 
zontal clearance provided is greater than 225 
feet and provide 40 feet vertical clearance 
in the fixed position. Six of the remaining 
bridges provide adequate horizontal and ver- 
tical clearance but require alteration of 
their piers in order that they may be con- 
verted to lift structures at a later date if 
necessary in the event of a national emer- 
gency. Of the remaining bridges, 8 are to 
be removed and not replaced and 11 are to 
be reconstructed to meet the clearances 
specified in the project. 

Under the terms of the Truman-Hobbs Act, 
the Federal Government bears a consider- 
able portion of the cost of relocating railroad 
structures when necessary in the interests 
of navigation, This act was subsequently 
modified to include highway structures. 
However, the modification was passed after 
the enactment of the Calumet-Sag legisia- 
tion and did not automatically become part 
of the Calumet-Sag legisiation. At the pres- 
ent time, therefore, the cost of highway 
bridge relocations is to be borne entirely by 
local owners. The local owners for the 
most part are Cook County and the State of 
Illinois, At present, it is estimated that 
the cost to local owners for part I of the 
project will amount to $11,986,000 and the 
cost to the Federal Government will be 62,- 
290,000. Efforts are being made to modify 
the Cal-Sag legislation to extend the provi- 
sions of the Truman-Hobbs Act to the high- 
way bridges of part I. If enacted, the legis- 
lation would reduce the cost to local interests 
to $1,124,000 and increase the Federal cost 
to $12,077,000, Little has yet been done to- 
ward the design of these bridges. As many 
of the highway bridges will probably be built 
on present alinements, real estate may not 
be a major problem. Also, the modifica- 
tion of approaches is not considered to be a 
major problem. For these reasons, the time 
required to replace the bridges will undoubt- 
edly be shorter than for the railroad bridges/ 
and should not delay the completian of the 
project. 

The major highway bridge involved is at 
Western Avenue in Blue Island, If the su- 
thorization act is modified, the bridge will 
then become a major responsibility of the 
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Federal Government. The proposed new 
structure is a high level bridge over the Rock 
Island Rallroad and will provide more than 
40 feet vertical clearance over the channel, 

Planning for the replacement of the West- 
ern Avenue Bridge must proceed without 
delay since it is an important factor in the 
resolution of highway traffic problems at 
Blue Island. Cook County highway officials 
have commenced discussions and studies to 
determine where the new structure is to be 
built. The structure not only serves 
through traffic but also links two sections 
of Blue Island and therefore is used for lo- 
cal traffic, Present plans contemplate moy- 
ing the structure one block east, Since it 
is to be an elevated structure, some proper- 
ties over which it passes will be damaged. 
The problem is to select the route which 
will cause the least damage to business and 
still be acceptable from the standpoint of 
modern highway bridge engineering. This 
complex problem could easily become the 
controlling factor in determining the com- 
pletion date of the project. 


Controlling lock 


Flow of water through the Cal-Sag project 
is presently controlled by a lock at Blue 
Island which is 50 feet wide and 360 feet 
long. A new lock is to be built in the vicin- 
ity of 130th Street which will be 110 feet 
wide and 1,000 feet long. This lock is to be 
located in a new position in order to better 
prevent reversal of flow in the Calumet 
River and to control the water level in a 
longer length of channel. Water surface 
is to be maintained at a —2 feet below Chi- 
cago City Datum to provide the full 25-foot 
clearance under bridges. 

Financing and completion’ 

The present estimated cost of part I of the 
project is $101 million of which $79,100,000 
is to be provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal cost is distributed as fol- 
lows: Channel widening $20,106,000; railroad 
bridge relocation 43,732,000; highway 
bridge relocation $2,290,000; lock $6,865,000; 
engineering and supervision $6,107,000. In- 
cluded in the cost to local interests is the 
cost of real estate, relocation of utilities, 
owners’ cost of railroad and highway bridge 
relocations. > 

The first appropriation for construction 
was passed in 1955 and additional appropri- 
ations have been passed each subsequent 
year. $18,942,000 has been appropriated so 
far. By June 1958, approximately $14 mil- 
lion will have been expended. Based on the 
amount of- money expended, the project 
will be about 17 percent complete. The date 
scheduled for completion of part I of the 
project is 1962, No dates have been set for 
commencing. work on parts II and III. 
Neither has a completion date been an- 
nounced for those two parts. 

Economics of project 

In the report which recommended the 
project, the costs of the project were com- 
pared with the benefits which it would pro- 
vide. The ratio of benefits is computed each 
year to take into consideration changed con- 
ditions as to costs and benefits. The origi- 
nal benefit-cost ratio was 1.98 and the latest 
is 2.62, 

When completed, part I will provide an 
adequate through waterway between the Illi- 
nois waterway which connects with the 
Ohio-Mississippi inland waterway system 
and Lake Michigan. Modern barge tows 
presently operating on the inland waterways 
will then be able to serve Lake Calumet and 
the Calumet River industrial area, thereby 
providing the advantage of low-cost trans- 
portation of bulk commodities. Extensive 
areas are available for development as in- 
dustrial sites along the route. Already, some 
facilities are in operation and others are in 
the planning stage. These developments 
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confirm the forecasts which were presented 
in justification of the improvement, 
Engineering challenge 

The problems encountered in this project 
are typical of those encountered in modern 
engineering in which the trend seems to 
minimize technical aspects and place greater 
emphasis on nontechnical considerations 
which must be resolved to satisfy various 
interests, The role of the engineer has been 
expanded and now he must be a diplomat, 
salesman, economist, and long-range plan- 
ner. These additional responsibilities must 
be assumed by engineers in order that tech- 
nical aspects are not disregarded and, most 
importantly, who more logically should un- 
dertake them? 


— 


From the Chicago Daily Calumet of June 21, 
r 1958] 


CAL-SAG PROGRESS 

Regular readers of the Chicago Daily Calu- 
met will have noticed that things are pop- 
ping at unprecedented rate on local water- 
ways. 

Four major developments have taken place 
in the last week on the Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel project which is designed to open the 
Calumet area to the vast commercial poten- 
tial of the Mississippi and Illinois Waterway 
systems. 

These developments are: 

1. Awarding of à $5,800,807 contract for the 
construction of the 1,000 by 110 feet Thomas 
J. O'Brien lock on the Calumet River a 
half mile south of 130th Street. This lock 
will control the flow of water in the Cal-Sag. 
It is named after the Congressman who 
pioneered, Federal legislation for the project. 

2. Acceptance of bids for widening the 
notorious Acme Bend, a sharp curve in the 
channel at 127th Street and Indiana Avenue. 
The low bid amounted to $1,278,000. The 
contract will be let in about 2 weeks and 
work to relieve one of the worst bottlenecks 
on the Cal-Sag will get underway shortly. 

3. Approval of a $9,884,000 appropriation 
for replacement of Cal-Sag highway bridges 
by the House of Representatives. This was 
most important of the four developments. 
Virtually all of the present bridges will be 
useless when the channel widening is com- 
pleted. The House action means that the 
United States will pay $40,031,000 of the 846 
million cost of replacing the bridges. 

4. Approval of an $814 million appropria- 
tion for more excavation on the Cal-Sag by 
the House of Representatives. This money 
will permit an additional 3 miles of progress 
on the channel and put the widening work 
well past the halfway mark. 

While the Cal-Sag project has heen a sort 
of stepbrother to the Lake Calumet Harbor 
development, there are many informed peo- 
ple who believe that the canal will bring as 
much or more commerce to the Calumet 
region as the foreign ships that will reach 
Lake Calumet after the opening of the St. 
Lawrence seaway next spring. 

Credit for the unprecedented action be- 
longs to the entire Illinois congressional dele- 
gation which realizes the importance of the 
project to Chicago and Ilinols, and particu- 
larly Representative THOMAS J. O'Brien and 
Representative JoHN Ktvuczynsxr, Who 
spearheaded the necessary legislation, In 
addition, Calumet area residents owe a debt 
of gratitude to John Killian, legislative vice 
president of the Calumet Region Congress, 
who has contributed greatly in time and 
energy toward informing the world of the 
Cal-Sag's importance. ~ 

The success of these men and the many 
civic, labor, and business organizations in the 
area who have worked for the project is 4 
vivid, example of what freemen can accom- 
plish when they work together for thelr 
mutual welfare. 
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Troops to Middle East: United States 
Cannot Default Its Security Commit- 


ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am including a very timely 
editorial which appeared in the Nash- 
ville Banner on July 15, 1958. 

President Eisenhower has acted wisely 
in sending a contingent of the 6th Fleet 
of the United States Marines to Leb- 
anon to encourage the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment and protect American lives in 
that area. The President’s action has 
the approval of all people who love 
peace and freedom, and the following 
editorial concerning this action will be 
of interest to all of you. 

Troops To Mrpie East: UNITED STATES CAN- 

Nor DEFAULT Irs SECURITY COMMITMENTS 


With the landing of United States Marines 
in Lebanon—a contingent of the 6th Fleet 
on guard in the troubled Mediterranean and 
ready for instant action—America has 
served dramatic notice that it is not re- 
treating from. initial course of duty in that 
endangered quarter of the Middle East. 

These troops were asked by the Lebanese 
President and Government. As President 
Eisenhower has explained they are there “to 
protect American lives and by their presence 
there to encourage the Lebanese Govern- 
ment in defense of Lebanese sovereignty 
and integrity.” 

America’s obligation does not end with 
that—nor is the rest of the free world bereft 
of responsibility for decisions and actions to 
extinguish flames of threat raging into new 
crisis through yesterday's ominous turn of 
events in Iraq. It is there a major central 
challenge has been hurled; to spark what 
could be, if ignored, a world explosion. 

There is for the United States no honor- 
able alternative. 

The chips are down; and while this Nation 
and Allies ought to exhaust every resource 
to settle the Iraq case with all its ugly, con- 
spiratorial appurtenances, without provoca- 
tive force, it is nonetheless mandatory for 
America, with Britain, to live up to every 
security commitment. Regardless of conse- 
quences, the time has come to prove to the 
world that policy in this regard means ex- 
actly what it has sald, to the final syllable 
of covenant, 

The Baghdad Pact stands, as well as the 
Eisenhower doctrine—the framework of pro- 
tection, by arms if necessary—and United 
States officials are well aware that American 
prestige is on the line. = 

It may well be that renewed, intensified 
challenge has come to test the resolution 
therein stated. To retreat and default 
would be to advertise a timidity on which 
every foe, including the Kremlin—pushing 
this Middle Eastern adventure—would 
Swiftly capitalize. 

Through the Baghdad Pact and the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, the United States is virtually 
committed to prevent the kind of chaos that 
would be a clear threat to world peace. To 
blink this commitment now, it is reasoned, 
would myite doubt and distrust of Ameri- 
can determination and aims elsewhere in the 
World, especially among those countries be- 
longing to security pacts sponsored in large 
Part by the United States. 
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It is all well and good to refer the imme- 
diate case to the U. N., as President Eisen- 
hower has emphasized is being done, for ulti- 
mate solution, if possible, through its agen- 
cies. But to delay the action which duty 
dictates, and which alone can redress the 
urgent threat which doesn't await formal 
investigation and debate, would be to leave 
a shambles over which the U. N. could only 
hold post mortem. 

The United States has commitments be- 
yond and outside United Nations auspices. 

The chips are down. As a military figure 
of unsurpassed skill in appraising such a 
threat, and of courage in meeting it realis- 
tically, President Eisenhower knows the ne- 
cessity of acting now. The question of 
whether it is to be peace or war may well 
depend on the demonstrated readiness of free 
world leadership to meet that threat squarely 
and discharge the obligations to which these 
powers have set their hands in solemn secu- 
rity agreements. 


The Recession Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of July 14, 1958: 

THE RECESSION LESSON 


According to news reports, business and 
employment are picking up. This is good 
news. But the recession of the past few 
months reveals something that deserves a lot 
of thought by all who value the ideal of 
individual freedom. That something is the 
new relationship between Government and 
private citizens. At the first sign of down- 
turn Government was called upon to do 
something in an economy supposedly dedi- 
cated to the principle of the free market and 
competitive enterprise. The first reaction to 
recession was an instinctive attempt to pass 
the initiative to the central Government. 
And why not? 

For more than a generation, the phil- 
osophy of the welfare state has been assidu- 
ously promoted. At the same time corpora- 
tion taxes, social security taxes, personal in- 
come taxes, excise taxes, taxes by the score 
have soared to the point where the average 
person spends approximately a third of his 
productive hours working to pay them. 

Aside from psychological conditioning for 
acceptance of the welfare state, neither In- 
dividuals nor businesses under present tax 
laws are permitted to retain enough of the 
money they earn to cushion themselves 
against normal exigencies. Basic industries, 
which furnish the necessities to an expand- 
ing population are faced with an increas- 
ingly grim problem which can be described 
in three words, inflation (or rising costs), 
taxes, and over-reguiation. These three evils 
are slowly backing the free market private 
enterprise system into a corner. 

The recession brought demands for tax 
cuts. They will have to come. But there 
also will have to be tax reform to rebuild 
some of the strength and resiliency of our 
people and industries to meet the inevitable 
ups and downs of a free market, free enter- 
prise country. 

This is the lesson of the current recession. 
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The Harris Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, no one 
defends the integrity of the House of 
Representatives and its reputation more 
consciously than you yourself. In this 
we all share. 

The House is judged by its acts and the 
acts of its committees. The following 
two editorials—one from the Baltimore 
Sun, the other from Life magazine—de- 
pict acurately what many people are 
thinking and saying about one of our 
committees. Surely we do not want it 
to be a reflection on the House: 

{From the Baltimore Sun] 

Harris COMMITTEE'S OBSCENE SPECTACLE 

At the height of the McCarthy frenzy 
we objected more than once to the indecen- 
cles perpetrated by his committee. He sys- 
tematically abused the power of Congress to 
55 That power is vital in our sys- 

em. 

But the people from whom Congress gets 
Its authority have a right to expect a certain 
minimum standard of behavior from their 
representatives. Senator McCarthy by his 
behavior degraded the investigative function 
and wound up by degrading himself. He 
died in semiostracism, detested by his decent 
colleagues, 


Congressman Harris, the man in charge 
of the Adams-Goldfine investigation, is on 
the way to carving out a similar future, 

We have already objected to the way he 
disregarded the House’s own code of investi- 
gative procedure, by allowing and even en- 
couraging the publication of defamatory 
hearsay testimony by one Fox without first 
ascertaining its relevance. 

Now we have this sordid business of the 
planted microphone and of a burglary of doc- 
uments for which, until Congressman Harris 
and his committee have proved their inno- 
cence, the responsibility is only too obvious. 

Congressman Harris and his committee 
have taken the usual, cowardly, course of 
finding a scapegoat. They have fired their 
chief investigator, inasmuch as he was 
caught red-handed. Would the unsavory Mr. 
Shacklette have been fired if his dirty work 
had gone undetected? Being fairly familiar 
with the way the political mind works, we 
presume to doubt it. Congressman HARRIS 
knew what sort of character his chief in- 
vestigator was before he hired him There 
are lots of them in Washington who make 
a good, if slimy, living out of this sort of 

ir wages paid, believe it or not, 
by the taxpayer. 

Congressman Harers can still say that the 

with the microphone was perfectly 
legal. That is what Mr. Shacklette, discov- 
ered hiding in a hotel bedroom with a scan- 
dal peddler who had lied about his name 
in order to rent the room, had said 
when caught—before the pious Harrts fired 
him. To that, ordinary citizens will reply 
that legality is not the question, Behavior 
can be legal but dirty. 

SMEARS ITSELP 


As for the burglary of documents, we shall 
assume that the committee is guilty. Con- 
gressional committees, not being courts of 
law, frequently assume that the witnesses - 
called before them are guilty. That was 
Senator McCarthy's practice, for example. 
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Committees éven find apologists for this 
method of operating. Now Congressman 
Harrıs and his fellow members can have a 
bit of their own medicine. 

We have no love for Mr. Goldfine nor for 
anyone else who comes 50 close to the border 
of influence buying. But the committee has 
put itself in a poor position to pass en the 
ethical standards of Mr. Goldfine or of any- 
one else, All it has done is to smear itself. 


[From Life magazine] 
MAKING Democracy LOOK FOOLISH 

Contempt of Congress may be a Federal 
offense, but every fair-minded citizen must 
feel something like that for Oren Harzis’ 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. If 
these Adams-Fox-Goldfine hearings go on 
much longer they may make us homesick 
for the bad old days of Senator McCarthy, 
whose ostensible quarry, namely commu- 
nism in Government, at least justified the 
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Harris’ quarry is headlines, period. He is 
abusing his power, wasting the taxpayers’ 
money, breaking the House’s procedural rules 
and making democracy look foolish. 

The Adams case was a classic political 
tragedy with a clear story line pointing, in 
our opinion (Life, June 23), to the sad neces- 
sity of Adams’ resignation for the sake of 
the Eisenhower administration's good name. 
The Harris committee has turned It into a 
Punch and Judy show. 

The total exposure of a minor American 
businessman such as Goldfine to harass 
Adams is sheer congressional hypocrisy. In 
permitting John Fox to make his sordid 
charges against Goldfine and Adams, the 
committee not only admitted the wildest 
kind of hearsay evidence but broke a House 
rule that requires secret sessions for testi- 
mony that may tend to defame. 

What makes this exhibition all the more 
intolerable is the pretense that Congressmen 
are fit to police the ethical standards of this 
administration. From Adams down, the ad- 
ministration’s standards are incomparably 
higher than Congress’ ever were. Congress- 
men are the worst freeloaders and conflict- 
of-interest offenders in the Government. 

SHADES KEPT DOWN 


This same House was recently challenged 
by a Member to abandon one of its juiciest 
sources of legitimate graft; foreign junket- 
eering with the use of undisclosed counter- 
part funds. Instead of agreeing to make out 
individual and public expense accounts for 
these trips the House decided to keep the 
shades down on its gravy train. 

Until Congress is able to improve its own 
ethical standards, its committees should be 
extra scrupulous about how they investl- 
gate those of the other branches. Harris’ 
subcommittee is being extra unscrupulous 
instead. 


The Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues the following letter which I 
received from Arthur J. Geoghegan, 
president of the First Westchester Na- 
tional Bank, New Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. 
Geoghegan's letter is dated July 3, 1958: 
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Fmst WESICHESTER NATIONAL BANK, 
New Rochelle, N. F., July 3, 1958. 
The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, 
House Small Business Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MULTER: Very pleased 
to see favorable action in Senate on July 1 
for permanent Small Business Agency, This 
action must afford you a great deal of satis- 
faction, as it is through your committee 
and leadership that the foundation for a 
stronger small business act was considered. 

It is my hope, due to your untiring efforts 
that you will be able to persuade the con- 
ferees to stand for the formation of a loan 
policy body, as voted for in the bill by the 
House in the first session of the 81st Con- 
gress, in which you know the vote was 392 
to 2. 

Congressman Mutter, if the Congress ap- 
proves that, it will result in more progressive 
action in assisting the financial needs of 
small business, where such relief is not 
possible through local bank facilities, 

Again, congratulations to you, sir. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GEOGHEGAN, 
President. 


Michigan Editor Cites Trend Toward 
Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
its- July 9, 1958, issue, the Bay City 
(Mich.) Times asks, editorially, a very 
important question and then proceeds 
to provide some of the answers. The 
editorial is entitled “Aren’t We Slipping 
Toward Socialism?” Since it deals 
with a trend that has eventually led to 
the downfall of many countries, I wish 
to call it to the attention of all Americans. 

` I hope that this and similar editorials 

in other newspapers will stimulate the 
thinking of our citizens and cause them 
to take a greater interest in the opera- 
tion of their government if we are to pre- 
serve it in the form we now enjoy. 

The editorial follows: 

AREN'T We SLIPPING TOWARD SOCIALISM? 

Have you taken inventory lately of how 
far our American free enterprise system has 
taken on Socialist characteristics? l 

We have the progressive income tax first 
proposed by the Marxists, but we have made 
it more radical than they could have imag- 
ined possible. 

We have a great number of Government 
manufacturing operations producing goods 
in competition with private firms. 

The Federal Government is the largest 
landowner in the country, and the largest 
employer. 

We have federally owned and federally fi- 
nanced utility systems. 

We may not have collectivized our farms, 
but we have Government management of 
farm production, of farm acreage, of farm 
prices, and of some kinds of farm labor. 

We have federally financed and subsidized 
housing. 

We have various social-welfare programs 
which tax Peter to support Paul. 
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‘The growing number of these Federal pro- 
grams makes it evident that our Govern- 
ment has taken long strides toward social- 
ism, accomplishing by evolution results that 
our people would have resisted if they had 
been attempted by revolution, 


A Free Iraqi Speaks From the Grave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
tragically prophetic statement of Dr. 
Fadhil al Jamali, Foreign Minister of 
Iraq, before the U. N. Security Council 
on June 10. He tried to save another; 
his own country, he could not save. Un- 
less the aggression in the Middle East is 
stopped, how long can any free country 
be secure? 

The extract of Dr. Jamali's speech is 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 16, 1958: 

Srop THIS Accression—A Free IRAQI SPEAKS 
FROM THE GRAVE 

(In his address to the Security Council 
yesterday, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
revealed that Foreign Minister Fadhil al 
Jamali of Iraq had been foully murdered and 
his body dragged through the streets of 
Baghdad. This sad fate of Dr. Jamali—a 
stanch prowesterner and a graduate of 
Columbia University—was foreshadowed in 
the eloquent speech he gave in the U. N, on 
June 10 demanding protection of Lebanon 
from Nasser's aggression. Excerpts:) ' 

The problem which Lebanon has raised in 
this Council does not affect Lebanon alone. 
It affects the whole of the Middle East—anay. 
the whole free world. If subversion and in- 
terference in Lebanese affairs are permitted 
Vo continue and to succeed in Lebanon, no 
country in the Middle East can feel safe and 
secure, 

Lebanon is a peace-loving country which 
has done no harm to any other country. It 
is a meeting place of East and West and a 
melting pot of cultures and religions. Islam 
and Christianity, in particular, find ample 
opportunity in this country to develop a 
spirit or brotherhood and tolerance, 

All was well and peaceful in Lebanon un- 
til Nasserlem began to creep into the Arab 
world. 

Belieye me, this fs the Issue of Lebanon. 
It is a struggle between East and West, be- 
tween freedom and subjugation, between the 
forces of democracy and dictatorship, be- 
tween evolution and revolution, between 
peaceful educational methods and the use of 
force and revolution in achieving change and 
progress. 

I may now be asked, how does Nasseriam 
achieve Its aims? 

First, as regards the Egyptian radio: For 
the last 4 years the so-called Voice of the 
Arabs radio station in Cairo has been con- 
sistently attacking one Arab state after an- 
other. No Arab state has been spared an 
attack by this station at one time or another. 
Many free Arab leaders have been unfairly 
attacked by this radio station. My country, 
Iraq, usually gets the lion’s share of these 
attacks; men of responsible positions in Iraq. 
myself included, are traitors, imperialists, 
who should be shot by the people. I can 
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produce hundreds of records of these broad- 
casts. 

The same radio calls on the people of Iraq 
to rise in revolt against their Government, 
calls on army and police to disobey Govern- 
ment orders. It describes every member in 
the Iraq! Parliament as a traitor, an impe- 
Tialist stooge, or an agent of the oll com- 
panies. It uses the seme language and the 
same clichés as Radio Moscow. 

Second, the press, like the radio, has been 
utilized to attack those governments and 
leaders who do not yield to President Nasser’s 
policy. The Egyptian press abuses not only 
Iraqi leaders, but Lebanese, Jordanian, and 
Other Arabian leaders as well. Moreover, 
there are newspapers bought by Egypt in 
some Arab capitals, Beirut included, which 
Publish attacks on governments and persons 
who do not follow President Nasser’s policy. 


Third, teachers join in subversion. More 


recently, some of the Egyptian schoolteachers 
who are employed all over the Arab world 
have been trained to disseminate Nasserism 
and to carry out subversive activities In some 
parts of the Arab world, Lebanon included. 

Fourth, Egyptian military attachés in the 
Various Arab capitals and Egyptian military 
officers employed by certain Arab states have 
been found to distribute arms and explosives 
and to carry out subversion in some Arab 
capitals, including the capital of Lebanon. 

Fifth, money is distributed to promote 
demagogy and hooliganism and to foment 
internal political trouble whenever and wher- 
ever desired by President Nasser’s govern- 
ment machinery, including Lebanon, 

Sixth, arms of various categories, includ- 
ing, as Mr. Malik has said, those categories 
which could not be purchased by individuals, 
are distributed. 

Seventh, infiltration of Syrian Army officers, 
especially men of the Syrian Deuxième Bu- 
reau and Syrian armed personnel, into Leba- 
nese territory is an established fact. The 
training of Lebanese rebels by Syrian Army 
Officers in Syria is also a fact well known 
to us. 

Eighth, one of the weapons used by Presi- 
dent Nasser's machinery is the exploiting 
of the opposition in some Arab countries 
and the intimidating of loyal political lead- 
ers. It is a well-known fact that some oppo- 
sition leaders from Lebanon were frequent 
visitors to Cairo for the purpose of receiving 
their inspiration and instruction from Presi- 
dent Nasser. 

Such is the method of subversion by which 
the independence of Lebanon, a sister Arab 
State and a member of the United Nations, 
is being threatened and its peace and se- 
curity undermined by another sister Arab 
state. We are inclined to believe that a 
Sister Arab state left to itself could not be 
doing this harm to another sister Arab state, 
It is an externsl force which has brought 
about this situation. It is a phasé of Soviet 
Penetration of the Arab world. For true 
Arab nationalism would abhor both the aims 
and the methods of this kind of subversive 
Activity in Lebanon as well as in other Arab 
States. 

My Government is most anxious that peace 
and stability should be immediately restored 
in Lebanon. We are most anxious that no 
State, a sister Arab state included, should 
be permitted to interfere with the internal 
affairs of another Arab state so as to under- 
mine its freedom and independence. We can 
have no peace and no security. if our freedom 
and independence are constantly attacked 
from within and without by press, radio, 
arms, infiltration, etc. 

In the view of my delegation it is the 
Egyptian-Syrian intervention fortified by an 
external force that has brought about this 
Conflagration, and we hope that this Council, 
having found that the Arab League failed to 
achieve a satisfactory settlement of the trou- 
ble, will take appropriate measures to pro- 
tect not only Lebanon but other Arab States, 
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including my own, from communism and 
Nasserism. Aggression and intervention with 
the intention of undermining legitimate gov- 
ernments should be immediately stopped. 


Yanqui Amigo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, continuing the study in contrasts, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
article entitled “Yanqui Amigo,” by 
Thomas O'Neil, in the Baltimore Sun for 
July 16. The article is devoted to a 
description of the recent trip made by 
my hard-working colleague, Congress- 
man CHARLES O. Porter, to Venezuela. 
The article is well titled and reflects the 
true spirit of so many peoples of the 
Latin American countries and their basic 
opposition to dictators: 

YANQUI AMIGO 
(By Thomas O'Neill) 

WASHINGTON=—A skinny, sandy-haired 
freshman Member of Congress has demon- 
strated convincingly that it is possible for a 
visiting United States official to be warmly, 
even joyously, received in Latin America even 
though much of the recent evidence has been 
to the contrary. ‘In Venezuela, where Vice 
President Nrxon was stoned in May, a hero's 
welcome was accorded 2 months later to Mr, 
CHARLES O. Porter, who was elected to Con- 
gress 2 years ago from Oregon but is now 
claimed by South Americans as their repre- 
sentative on Capitol Hill. He won this af- 
fection by an unremitting campaign of hos- 
tility to dictatorships carried on in Congress 
during the last 16 months. Apparently Mr. 
Nrxon was considered lacking in such favor- 
able credentials. 

Mr. Porter was Invited to Venezuela by lo- 
cal organizations. When his plane landed 
at the Caracas airport at dawn July 4 a 
crowd of 200 was waiting to cheer and to 
escort him into the capital. All 3 of the 
major political parties arranged special nreet- 
ings, wlth attendance up to 20,000, to hear 
him speak. He addressed chambers of com- 
merce and trade unions and professional so- 
cieties, all to clamorous applause. It was 
plain that Mr. PORTER was much more widely 
known in Venezuela than in the United 
States, where anonymity is the customary 
lot of congressional newcomers. He began 
to raise the attention of Latin Americans 
with a House speech delivered February 28, 
1957, vigorously assailing the Dominican 
dictator, Generalissimo Trujillo, and attack- 
ing United States policy for tolerating and 
concillating tyrants. The invitation to Ven- 
ezuela was an outgrowth of a later demand 
upon the Immigration Service for an explan- 
ation of the status of the ousted dictator of 
that country, Gen. Marcus Perez Jimenez, 


who settled in Miami after being toppled last 


January. 

Most listings of valuable Members of the 
House of Representatives now give & high 
rating to Mr. Porte, in part because he is 
the only Member of that Chamber who has 
given special attention to the problems of 
Latin America and their influence upon the 
United States. It is fronic that thie inter- 
est arose largely by chance. 

A free-lance pilot who disappeared in the 
Dominican Republic, Gerald Lester Murphy, 
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was the son of Porrer constituents in Ore- 
gon, and they appealed to their 

for help in discovering what had happened. 
Investigation suggested a link with the 1956 
disappearance in New York of Dr. Jesus de 
Galindez, author of a critical Trujillo biog- 
raphy, who is now believed to haye been 
kidnaped and flown to the Dominican Re- 
public in a plane piloted by Murphy. The 
filer was found to be dead, either killed to 
silence him as Mr. Porter believes, or shoved 
over a cliff during a dispute with another 
pilot, as the official Dominican report main- 
tains. Mr. Porter is still demanding a con- 
gressional investigation, while his campaign 
against dictatorships has been expanded to 
embrace that in Cuba. 

All of this has inevitably provoked hos- 
tility in some quarters. Mr. Porter is by 
how accustomed to threatening letters and 
menacing telephone calls. He has been 
aroused in the middle of the night by an un- 
speaking caller who held a ticking watch at 
the telephone to suggest that the Congress- 
man's time was short. Upon the advice of 
the Washington police Mr. Porrer for a per- 
iod carried a pistol, but has now abandoned 
that as useless against a determined assassin, 
His telephone listing continues to appear in 
the Washington directory. 

Associates say that Mr. PORTER is exper- 
fenced at being heckled as well as at doing 
heckling of his own. While a student at 
Harvard before Pearl Harbor he established 
a Committee for Militant Aid-to Britain, 
agitating for an immediate declaration of 
war on Germany (he disliked dictators then, 
too) and the first rally of this organization 
was picketed by other students, He was in 
the military service before the United States 
entered the war, drafted in July 1941, and 
was in uniform for 50 months. As an on- 
cer candidate assigned to the Air Force he 
was sent back to Harvard for training as a 
statistical officer, and was washed out for 
lack of discipline when he and the instruc- 
tors were unable to agree whether he should 
get married or attend lectures. (He got 
married.) Y 

Mr, Porter, who is 39, is a native of Oregon 
and now lives in Eugene, where his father 
is a railroad yardmaster. He settled into 
law practice in Eugene soon after obtaining 
his degree from the Harvard Law School in 
1947, and as promptly began practicing poli- 
tics as well. He ran for Congress in 1954, 
was defeated, ran again in 1956 and was 
elected, unseating a Republican veteran of 
seven terms, > 


The Financial Institutions Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter which I received from Hon. 
John C. Donovan, chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee of Maine, 
is worthy of the attention of our col- 
leagues: 


Hon. ABRAHAM J. Mutter, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: It has come 
to the attention of many of the leading 
Democrats in this State that tremendous 
pressure ts being brought upon the Members 
of the House Committee on and 
Currency by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, State Bankers Association, and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to 
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force the Financial Institutions Act out of 
the committee. 

This bill has been the subject of much 
opposition by so many with none in favor 
that I am writing you as chairman of the 
State Democratic committee asking you to 
do all you can to keep the bill in committee 
and not bow to the will of the bankers. 

This is a bad bill slanted wholly in favor 
of a few and against the best interests of 
everyone in general. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jon C. Donovan, 

Chairman, Democratic State Committee. 


Legalizing Treason? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I include an 
editorial which appeared in a recent 
edition of the U. S. News & World Re- 
port. The editorial follows: 

LEGALIZING TREASON? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Five Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States—Chief Justice Warren and 
Justices Frankfurter, Black, Brennan, and 
Douglas—have ruled that, even if an Amer- 
ican citizen is a member of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy, he cannot for 
this reason alone be barred from travel to 
and from hostile countries and is entitled 
to a passport carrying the seal of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The Court has ruled, too, that this right 
to travel cannot be interfered with even if 
our Government feels that the citizen may 
be going abroad to furnish military secrets 
to the Soviet Union. 

The Court has not as yet ruled directly 
that the right to travel is protected by the 
Constitution itself but hints broadly that in 
the future it may bar as unconstitutional 
any restriction whatsoever, whether in 
peacetime or wartime, depending upon 
whether the Court itself feels that the na- 
tional security is adversely affected by the 
issuance of the passport. 

The Supreme Court thus takes over the 
conduct of the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

President Eisenhower last week in a special 
message urged Congress to pass a law specifi- 
cally affirming the right of the Executive to 
control the issuance of orks in a time 
of national emergency. 

But the Court, under its recent opinion, 
has threatened to declare invalid any dental 
of a passport solely because of an applicant's 
connection with the Communist conspiracy. 

The Court, moreover—even in the face of 
world conditions today—insists that mem- 
bership in the international Communist 
movement is merely a political belief and 
association, 

This means that the Court is not con- 
cerned with acts of treason a citizen may 
commit while he is traveling abroad. The 
Government of the United States, knowing 
of his errand, would be powerless to restrain 
anyone making frequent trips back and forth 
to contact enemy agents abroad. 

Four members of the Court—Justices 
Clark. Burton, Harlan, and Whittaker—dl- 
rectly contradict the majority: They con- 
demn their colleagues for ignoring a Presi- 
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dential proclamation—in effect since 1950— 
which declared a national emergency. The 
minority says: 

“Were this a time of peace, there might 
very well be no problem for us to decide, 
since petitioners then would not need a pass- 
port to leave the country. * * * 

“In a wholly realistic sense there is no 
peace today, and there was no peace in 1952. 
At both times the state of national emer- 
gency declared by the President in 1950, 
wherein he stated that ‘world conquest by 
Communist imperialism is the goal of the 
forces of aggression that have been loosed 
upon the world’ and that ‘the increasing 
menace of the forces of Communist aggres- 
sion requires that the national defense of the 
United States be strengthened as speedily 
as possible’ was in full effect.” 

But the five Justices of the majority flatly 
refuse to take Into account the menace of 
Communist Imperialism or the acts of sub- 
version and infiltration in our midst or the 
manifestations of hostility by the Commu- 
nist rulers against the United States which 
daily fill the press. The majority opinion, 
written by Justice Douglas, says: 

"We deal with beliefs, with associations, 
with ideological matters. We must remem- 
ber that we are dealing here with citizens 
who have neither been accused of crimes 
nor found guilty. They are being denied 
their freedom of movement solely because 
of their refusal to be subjected to inquiry 
into their beliefs and associations. They do 
not seek to escape the law nor to violate it. 
They may or may not be Communists. But 
assuming they are, the only law which Con- 
gress has passed expressly curtailing the 
movement of Communists across our borders 
has not yet become effective.“ 

It is true that a statute requiring regis- 
tration of the Communist Party has not yet 
become fully effective because of pending 
litigation. But do we need a law to tell 
us that Americans involved in the Commu- 
nist conspiracy ought to answer forthrightly 
all questions asked them on an application 
for a passport? 

Actually, there are plenty of statutes re- 
quiring such information which do not hap- 
pen to mention Communists. Does this 
mean that Communists are immune from 
all laws unless specifically mentioned? 

Must the Government of the United States 
wait until a citizen engages in acts of 
treason abroad and then try to revoke a 
passport? How can the Government of the 
United States set up a policing machinery 
in foreign lands? Why shouldn't any citizen 
be willing to swear before his own Govern- 
ment that he does not belong to a Com- 
munist conspiracy? 

If the Supreme Court had ruled that 
treason now is lawful, it couid not have 
dealth a more devastating blow to the safety 
of the people of America than it did in the 
5-to-4 decision ordering passports issued to 
any person of American citizenship irrespec- 
tive of his loyalty to the United States. 


Subs and States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., 
of July 15, 1958: 
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Suns AND STATES 


Representative JOHN, F. BaLpwIN, Califor- 
mia Republican, has proposed that the 
United States Navy name its new fleet bal- 
listic-missile submarines after the States. 

It will be recalled that the battlesh! 
which is now obsolete, was formerly nam 
after the various States of the Union. The 
ship of tomorrow may be the ballistic-missile 
submarine, or the supercarrier, although it 
seems that the former will be here to stay, 
and in great numbers. Therefore, the sug- 
gestion that these submarines be named 
after the States, we think, is a good one. 

The names and traditions of ships in the 
Navy are important. At present submarines 
have the names of fish, or shellfish. For- 
merly, battleships carried the names of 
States, cruisers the names of cities or the 
Capitals of American possessions in Terri- 
torles, carriers the names of famous former 
Navy ships or important battles—with some 
exception—and destroyers were generally 
named for deceased personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or other naval 
officials, 

While we pose as no expert on the naming 
of Navy ships, and while there may be an 
objection, we think it is important to retain 
the names of States in the Navy. There is 
pride and tradition in such a custom, and 
battleships customarily carried silverware 
and other equipment and mementoes from 
the States themselves. 

There is still State pride among many of 
us, which is a factor not entirely insignifi- 
cant as regards morale, and, since the names 
of States have been used so many years by 
the Navy, it would seem that this custom is 
worth preserving. 


Nation’s Ace Archers To Outdo William 
Tell at Grayling, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
Crawford County, Mich., the bow and 
arrow capital of the world, which is a 
part of my State’s 10th Congressional 
District, will take on the appearance of 
Sherwood Forest the latter part of this 
month when more than 3,000 archers 
move into our area to participate in the 
1958 National Field Archery Tourna- 
ment, This will probably be the largest 
gathering of archers since medieval days 
and the marksmanship of William Tell 
will be outdone. 

We in Michigan, proud of our water 
wonderland, welcome these archers to 
our State, and I am pleased that the 
center of activity is the 10th Congres- 
sional District. This district is the ideal 
area for those seeking relaxation and 
those in quest of recreational activities 
including hunting, fishing, swimming, 
camping, and so forth. This district is 
the ideal district for this great archery 
tournament because it is our archery 
capital, and every year thousands of 
archers take to the field with their bows 
and arrows in quest of the game which 
abounds in our State. 
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The leading figure behind this great 
archery tournament is Mr. Fred Bear 
of Grayling, Mich., who is an interna- 
tionally famous big-game bow hunter. 
Few improvements in sporting and hunt- 
ing bows had been made since the days 
of the Indian, but Mr. Bear, an ardent 
archer, applied modern techniques and 
processes to bow manufacturing and 
then set about to popularize archery and 
game hunting with his bow and arrow. 

Mr. Bear was originally a pattern- 
maker employed in a small plant in De- 
troit, Mich. Fire forced the closing 
down of that plant in 1933 and Mr. Bear 
and an associate, Mr. Charles Piper, de- 
cided to pool their tools and assets and 
eliminate their jobless plight by creating 
a new business. Mr. Bear was an 
archery fan and had some knowledge of 
the requirements of archers. He set out 
to eliminate the complaints that some of 
them had about the types and quality of 
bows then available to them. 

Mr. Bear commented on this, saying, 
“Bow manufacturing, and the bow itself, 
was the principal deterrent to the sport. 
What the archer had to have was a bow 
that would retain uniform pull regard- 
less of extremes in temperature, and still 
be rugged, light, and have power.” 

Utilizing fiber glass and the latest 
products in the way of bonding plastics, 
Mr. Bear and his associate developed new 
techniques and went into mass produc- 
tion in their plant at Grayling, Mich. 
His manufacturing technique included 
the use of thin strips of maple bonded to- 
gether with special resins and covered 
with fiber glass. During the first year of 
their operation at Grayling the Bear 
Archery Co. turned out 7,500 bows. Not 
satisfied with this, bowyer Bear spent 
more time in research and more time in 
experiments working out improved fea- 
tures to make the bow stronger. Ten 
years later the firm’s output had in- 
creased to 75,000 bows and 1 million 
arrows, 

POPULARIZED THE SPORT 


When Mr. Bear’s idea to popularize 
the sport of archery was first conceived, 
a grown man walking down Main Street 
carrying a bow and arrow and wearing a 
green archer's hat would probably have 
been hurried off to the padded cell. 
Thanks to the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Bear and others associated with him in 
this sport, it has grown in popularity and 
today it is estimated that there are from 
2 to 4 million archers in the United 
States. Our State of Michigan ranks 
first in this sport. 

Mr. Bear is not satisfied to merely 
engage in the commercial activity of 
Producing bows and arrows, but he is 
active in the sport. As he was develop- 
ing his industry he took time off every 
year to go on a big game hunt and he 
has bagged 52 head of big game. His 
adventures and experiences in this field 
haye stimulated archery. He was the 
Second archer of modern times to under- 
take and successfully shoot the fearful 
grizzly bear, and he accomplished this 
without having anyone in the background 
ready to use a rifie just in case. 

TOP ARCHERS TO ASSEMBLE 


The Nation's top archers will assemble 
at Grayling, July 28 to 31, to compete 
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in their annual tournament. Mr. Bear 
is making the event doubly attractive by 
staging a $5,000 Bear National Invita- 
tional Tournament immediately follow- 
ing that of the National Field Archery 
Association. Competing in this tourna- 
ment will be the 16 top contestants from 
the earlier tournament. This is the first 
major money évent in the history of the 
sport. 

Already over 20 full field courses have 
been completed, in addition to 2 practice 
courses, providing a total of some 736 
target locations. Each archer will shoot 
two standard rounds per day. One 
round consists of 28 targets. At the end 
of each round the archers will be re- 
grouped so that the top shooters are 
always grouped together. 

Mr. Bear's tournament will be staged 
over a course laid out in the open much 
along the same lines as a large golf 
tournament. The prize money will be 
distributed among the top 4 men and 
4 women finishing in the shoot. This is 


the first archery contest of its kind in ~ 


the history of field archery. 

These two tournaments are going to 
be outstanding events and will attract 
national attention, and I certainly invite 
any of my colleagues who expect to be 
vacationing in Michigan on the dates I 
have mentioned to arrange to come to 
Grayling of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict and witness this thrilling event. 


The Deficit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., of 
July 10, 1958: 

Tur Dericrr 


Although the deficit for the coming fiscal 
year is dificult to predict, it is not hard to 
forecast a whopping red-ink budget for the 
year beginning July 1. 

Congress has_yoted pay raises for military 
personnel, Government employees, has ex- 
tended unemployment compensation aid, has 
adopted several antirecession measures, and 
has increased defense spending. These ex- 
penditures, plus decreasing tax revenue. in- 
dicate that a big deficit will be rung up in 
the coming fiscal year, 

Final figures on the current year should 
be available quite soon. Meanwhile, the big 
deficit is expected in the coming year—even 
though the current fiscal year is almost cer- 
tain to be a disappointment also. 

The administration's high interest rate 
experiment, which was hailed as a method of 
checking inflation, and which has now been 
abandoned, proved tremendously expensive 
to the American taxpayer. It allowed those 
who lend money to the Govermment—the 
financial giants among others—to realize fat 
interest returns on Government paper. This 
increased the cost of the public debt, which 
is in the vicinity of $270 billion. When one 
knows the Department of Agriculture has run 
an entire year on 81 billion, in many recent 
years, one realizes the great cost-of paying 
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the interest on the Government's big debt. 
The debt, of course, will neyer be paid of, 
and the deficits coming up mean, on the 
other hand, that it will be Increased. 

Unless the present recession ends relative- 
ly soon, the increase in the national debt will 
become highly significant, and the burden on 
the taxpayer will be considerably Increased, 
merely because of the necessity of annually 
financing the interest charge on an increased 
Government debt. 


Why Doesn’t the Oversight Subcommit- 
tee Find Out How the FTC Really 
Functions? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I am inserting into the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article from 
Printer’s Ink of June 27, 1958, entitled 
“Why Don't They Learn More About 
FTC and How the Agency Really Func- 
tions?” This article comments that the 
inquiry of the Oversight Subcommittee 
though supposedly about the function- 
ing of the FTC, among other agencies, 
has pointed up the general lack of un- 
derstanding of the functions and scope 
of the FTC; that this lack of under- 
standing extends to businessmen, Con- 
gressmen, and the staff of the Oversight 
Subcommittee. 

I quote two pertinent paragraphs from 
the article though I am setting out the 
entire article: 

Since the Wool Products Labeling Act be- 
came law in 1941, there have only been five 
records of investigation being certified by 
the FTC for action by the Attorney General. 
Of these 5, only 3 were filed and tried. 

It is not too surprising, however, that 
Lishman regarded the turndown of a crimi- 
nal proceedings recommendation as the big 
issue. He is a newcomer. But that the 
committee members should accept the is- 
sue as important is almost incredible. They, 
at least, should have known that it is the 
whole heart and purpose of the Commission 
to try to obtain cooperative compliance. 
The act authorizing the agency was passed 
during the administration of President 
Woodrow Wilson. Frequently, even now, it 
is pointed out that Wilson saw the FTC as 
an agency to instruct industry and obtain 
voluntary observation of new restrictions on 
competitive practices in distribution and 
selling, 


On June 24, 1958, I took the floor of 
the House to call attention to what I re- 
garded as serious deviations on the part 
of the Oversight Subcommittee both in 
respect to the rules of the House and 
to the mandate the Congress had given 
to the parent committee setting up this 
subcommittee. I said, among other 
things: 

Now as a Member of Congress, I would 
like to know at this stage, after all of this 
publicity on a collateral point, what evi- 
dence the subccmmit has adduced or 
plans to adduce to show that favoritism was 
granted by the SEC, FTC, or any other Fed- 
eral agency to Mr. Goldfine or anyone else. 
To date there has been no evidence of fa-, 
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voritism shown Mr. Goldfine, Indeed the 
subcommittee has not even bothered to go 
into the question of how the SEC routinely 
handles cases like the East Boston Co. case 
or how the FTC routinely handles cases in- 
volving mislabeling under the Wool Labeling 
Act. To establish favoritism it is necessary 
to point out a deviation from the normal 
procedures for handling a case which is not 
justified by the peculiarities of the case it- 
self, What is the norm and what are the 
deviations from the norm is the information 
the Congress asked the subcommittee to find 
out. It may be that the norma! procedure 
is faulty and if it is faulty the error could 
be in the basic legislation Itself or in the 
administration of it. To move ahead with 
this investigation the Congress needs to 
know what the normal administrative proce- 
dures have been, 


_ House Resolution 99 which granted to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee the powers under which it 
established the Oversight Subcommittee 
was passed by the House in order that 
the manner in which the FTC, FCC, 
SEC, and certain other administrative 
agencies operated could be examined. 
This requires first a knowledge of rou- 
tine operation and then certainly an ex- 
amination into any deviations from the 
norm. However, as the article in Print- 
er’s Ink clearly establishes, the cart is 
way before the horse. While time is 
being wasted on extraneous matters the 
matters that Congress asked this com- 
mittee to investigate are being neglected, 

The article follows: 

War Don’r THEY Learn More Anour FTO 
AND HOW THE AGENCY REALLY FUNCTIONS? 
(By Wally Fingal) 

The congressional inquiry into Presidential 
nid Sherman Adams’ conversations with the 
Federal Trade Commission has put the Gov- 
ernment agency regularly on the front pages. 
It has also pointed up sharply the general 
lack of understanding of the functions and 
scope of the FTC. 

Ignorance of the FTC is chronic among 
businessmen who are subject to FTC admin- 
istered laws, including most of those involved 
In interstate commerce. Some might con- 
tend this is understandable, considering the 
mass of Federal regulations affecting busi- 
ness. 

CONFUSION AMONG CONGRESSMAN 


This same lack of adequate understanding 
of FTC operations is found among many Con- 
gressmen, who should know the agency. 
Some Congressmen are fond of emphasizing 
that regulatory agencies such as the FTO are 
“arms of Congress.” But they still don't un- 
derstand the workings of the FTC, and tre- 
quently misinterpret its functions, 

During the Adams hearings, there were 
startling misinterpretations of the functions 
of Government agencies by the very people 
who should know them best. One centered 
on the attmept by the subcommittee special 
counsel, Robert Lishman, to make a crucial 
point of the fact that the FTC had turned 
down the recommendation by one of its staff 
that a certain case be turned over to the 
Justice Department for criminal proceedings. 
Lishman made much of this. So did other 
members of the subcommittee. Actually, all 
should have known better. With any un- 
derstanding of the traditions of FTC, they 
would have realized that such an action was 
anything but unusual. Historically, the 
FTC has followed the policy of attempting 
to obtain compliance without resorting to 
more stringent action. In other words, the 
FTC's action in the case was to be 

Since the Wool Products Labeling Act be- 
came law in 1941, there have only been five 
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records of investigation being certified by the 
FTC for action by the Attorney General. 
Of these 5, only 3 were filed and tried. 

The case that was stressed in the hearings, 
of course, was one involving three New Eng- 
land wool-product mills, principally owned 
by Bernard Goldfine, on whose behalf 
Adams had queried the FTC. The case car- 
ried the name of Northfield, one of the 
mills. Northfield troubles with FTC started 
in 1953. The charge then was that the mill 
engaged in an illegal practice by falling to 
note on the label of one of its products 
that it contained nylon, about 5 to 10 per- 
cent. Several other mills had come under 
similar charges, since—as FTC officials 
pointed out at the hearings—the relevant 
statute was almost beyond understanding, 

However, Goldfine, and the others affected 
might have made it their business to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the statute. Too, 
the FTC is always open for consultation and 
welcomes the opportunity to explain further 
the statutes it administers to those con- 
cerned with them. The Northfield case once 
again underscores what seems to be a 
puzzling indifference by some businessmen 
concerning the FTC's willingness to aid 
them, 

In this instance, Northfield said it would 
mend its ways and the case was closed, 
pending a look by the FTO at other North- 
field practices. This look disclosed that 
Northfield’s labeling of guanaco fabrics was 
questionable. About that time the Commis- 
sion held an industry meeting on guanaco 
labeling and, as a result, amended its rule 
for promotion of the product. After the 
rule change, Northfleld continued to market 
a questioned stock, and the FTC adopted 
staff recommendations to issue a complaint. 

Among the FTO staff concerned—up to 
the Chief of the Wool Division, on to the 
Bureau of Inyestigation, and up to the full 
Commission—the decision of a complaint 
was almost unanimous. There was a sole 
exception, The project attorney in the case 
recommended that instead of a complaint, 
the matter should be submitted to the Jus- 
tice Department for criminal proceedings. 
The House committee hearings made this 
sole dissent the principal issue, suggesting 
that but for Sherman Adams’ inquiries to 
the FTC on the case, it would have been 
referred to the Justice Department. 

It is not too surprising, however, that Lish- 
man regarded the turndown of a criminal 
proceedings recommendation as the big is- 
sue. He is a newcomer, But that the com- 


mittee members should accept the issue as’ 


important is almost incredible. They, at 
least, should have known that it is the whole 
heart and purpose of the Commission to try 
to obtain cooperative compliance, The act 
authorizing the agency. was passed during 
the administration of President Woodrow 
Wilson, Frequently, even now, it is pointed 
out that Wilson saw the FTC as an agency to 
instruct industry and obtain voluntary ob- 
servation of new restrictions on competitive 
practices in distribution and selling. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The daddy law in antitrust is the Sher- 
man Act. This is the Justice Department's 
responsibility. Not satisfied with the broad 
terms of this act, the Congress further 
spelied out item by item illegal competitive 
practices through enactment of the FTC Act, 
the Clayton Act, and such amendments as 
the Wheeler-Lea Act and the Robinson- 
Patman amendment. The latter two espe- 
clally spell out illegal advertising and other 
illegal marketing practices. 

But the FTO is not an extension of the 
Justice Department in these areas. It has 
no punitive powers. Its one big weapon is 
the order to cease and desist. Contrary to 
the implications in the Adams hearings, this 
is not a small weapon, It is clearly shown 
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in hundreds of cases oyer many years that 
businesses have a strong fear of the cease- 
and-desist order. Many have fought it up 
to the Supreme Court. It is not so much 
that companies are reluctant to cease and 
desist, but they wince at the black mark of 
being ordered to. 

For all FTC's wish to obtain voluntary 
compliance with its directives, the areas of 
the Commission’s jurisdiction—distribution, 
marketing, advertising—will in the future 
feel more FTC pressure. In the past, some 
say, it has been a sort of fuddy-duddy 
agency, involved with the complexities of 
profound legal technicalities that never drew 
general attention. It is anything but that 
now. In the future the public will become 
more and more aware of the Commission. 


linetieth Birthday of Clarence C. Coulter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein several excerpts from the Clin- 
ton (Mass.) Daily Item of recent date 
hailing the 90th birthday anniversary 
of the able, distinguished publisher of 
that splendid publication, Mr, Clarence 
C. Coulter, 

In his long, brilliant career as pub- 
lisher, Mr. Coulter has established an 
enviable record of achievement, Under 
his regime, this celebrated paper has 
steadily grown and prospered. It has 
increased its circulation; it has en- 
hanced the scope and character of its 
influence; it has made noteworthy civic 
and patriotic contributions; it has been 
a sterling example of the American free 
press—fair, tolerant and keenly aware 
of its obligations to the public and the 
Nation. By his unflagging industry, un- 
tiring attention to his duties and in- 
sistence upon highest personal and pub- 
lic standards, Mr. Coulter has set an 
inspiring example in the community, 

He is a leader of which any commu- 
nity would be proud—combining com- 
monsense, ability and wisdom with zeal 
for his work, strong public conscience 
and devotion to his family: Even his 
innate modesty, a marked distinguish- 
ing characteristic, could never possibly 
conceal the lustre of his rugged New 
England character, the sincerity of his 
patriotism and civic spirit and his un- 
swerving attachment to those spiritual 
values which have made America great. 

Clarence Coulter is a great credit to 
the newspaper business, a citizen of 
depth and loyalty and a man always 
animated by high principles. I join the 
many friends and the entire Clinton 
community in hailing Clarence Coulter 
on his 90th birthday and wishing for 
him God's grace of good health, vigor, 
the continuance of his very useful work 
and every bountiful measure of success 
and happiness with his gracious wife and 
family for many years to come. 
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The excerpts follow: 
From the Clinton (Mass.) Dally Item of 
May 31, 1958] 
Tumours TO OUR PUBLISHER 


There comes a time in every man’s life 
when he is in someway. His 
friends may honor him at a testimonial or 
his family may give him hts due on Father's 
Day. 

Today we would like to toss a few bou- 
quets, if you will, to our publisher, Clarence 
C. Coulter, who, with the backing of his 
father, founded the Clinton Dally Item 65 
years ago and under whose guiding hand this 
paper has continued to become an integral 
part of the life of every Clinton pa area 
resident, 

Mr. Coulter began his newspaper career 
on the Weekly Courant in the June of his 


graduation from Clinton High School in 


1886. The paper had been bought by his 
father, W. J. Coulter, in 1865, and the Courant 
is still published every Friday. 

It. was not long, however, before Mr. Coul- 
ter suggested to his father that Clinton 
needed a daily newspaper and on July 17, 
1893, the first edition of the Item rolled off 
the press. 

Today was just another day's work for 
this remarkable man, now our publisher and 
affectionally known to us at the Item as 
‘c o.” 

He will be 90 years old Sunday—the oldest 
active daily newspaper publisher in New 
England—and he can look back on 72 years 
of service with this corporation. 

Does he deserve some recognition? We 
think so because despite his modesty and 
dislike of publicity one thing is clear: 

This quiet, soft-spoken, shining example 
of a Christian gentleman, exemplifies the 
kind of civic-minded, kind, and generous 
sort of person we all admire, loye, and re- 
spect. 

We wish him continued good health and 
happiness in the days ahead, We feel we 
are a little bit better newspaper and com- 
munity because of him. 


[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of 
May 31, 1958] 
CLARENCE COULTER, PUBLISHER or ITEM, To Be 
90 SUNDAY 

Clarence C. Coulter, publisher of the Clin- 
ton Daily Item and the oldest active daily 
newspaper published in New England, will 
be 90 years old Sunday. 

Educated in Clinton schools, he began his 
work with this corporation in 1886, the year 
which marked the unveiling of the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor. 

He can look back on 72 years of continu- 
ous service to the people of Clinton in the 
newspaper business. 

Mr. Coulter started work on the Courant, 
the town’s weekly newspaper owned by his 
father, the late W. J. Coulter. He was a 
member of the first graduating class of the 
present Clinton High School building and 
began work the June of his graduation in 
1886. 

His work at that time was what is known 
in the parlance of the trade as a printer's 
devil. He fed the press by hand and did 
odd jobs around the office. 

Later he took over the business depart- 
ment and it was not long before he sug- 
, gested that Clinton have a daily newspaper. 

With his father’s backing, he launched the 
Item on July 17, 1893. 

At that time the paper had one Linotype 
machine and a few hundred circulation, Now 
the firm has 3 Linotypes and a press run of 
nearly 4,000 copies today. 

He was a member of the vestry of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd for 45 years 
and was senior warden for 20 years. In 1954 
he retired from the vestry and was awarded 
a silver plate and testimonial plaque from 
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that group. He was then voted senior warden 
emeritus, the position he now holds. 

He has been a member of Trinity Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., for over 50 years, is a charter 
member of the Clinton Rotary Club, and a 
trustee of the Clinton Savings Bank. 

Mr. Coulter married the former Mable 
Walker of this town in October of 1897 and 
she will be with him tonight when he ob- 
serves his birthday with his family at the 
home of his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Craven H. Coulter, of 99 Cedar 
Street. 

From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of 
June 2, 1958] 


TV News SHOWS ITEM PUBLISHER 

Clarence C. Coulter, publisher of the Item 
and the oldest active daily newspaper pub- 
lisher in New England, was paid a tribute on 
television Sunday in observance of his 90th 
birthday. 

Mr. Coulter appeared on the filmed pro- 
gram, The Week's News in Review, which was 
telecast over WBZ, channel 4, at 12:15 o'clock. 


[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of 
June 7, 1958] 


Former ITEM Bor SENDS His GREETINGS 


Among the many letters of congratulation 
received by Clarence C. Coulter, publisher 
of the Item, in honor of his 90th birthday 
anniversary, was one from the Pine Tree 
State, written by Bliss B. Bowser, of Harri- 
son, Matne, as follows: 

“Reading in the Quincy Patriot-Ledger of 
May 29, I came across your name announcing 
your birthday and would say I sold your 
Items in the nineties, I would get 5 for 3 
cents and 10 for 6 cents, 

“I sold at the old depot and on the streets. 
My brother, Bill had a larger route. 

“Frank Pope, the depot master, would let 
me sell on his side of the depot, but the 
other old crank wouldn't let me on his side. 
Mr. Pope used to take a paper from me. 

“If I live until September 25, I will be 75 
years old, not far behind you. Congratu- 
lations,” 

[From the Clinton (Mass.) Dally Item of 
June 27, 1958] 
Honorep py CHS ALUMNI 

The Clinton High School Alumni Associa- 
tion today presented a Gold O certificate of 
merit and an indefinite membership to Clar- 
ence C. Coulter, publisher of the Item. 

The award was the only one of its kind 
presented this year. Mr. Coulter is a member 
of the class of 1886, the first class to be 
graduated from the building which was par- 
tially destroyed by fire on February 6 of this 
year. 


Consumer Reports, a National Magazine, 
Describes H. R. 9521 as Bad Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9521, a most dangerous piece of legis- 
lation from the consumer’s standpoint, 
is slated to come before the House Com- 
mittee on Rules on July 17, 1958. Con- 
sumer groups are very much concerned 
about the impact of this bill on the 
food and drug law. 
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Briefly, this bill does away with the 
requirement of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act that all fresh fruits and 
vegetables treated with postharvest 
pesticide chemicals shall bear labeling 
indicating that fact. The Food and 
Drug Act has always required that foods 
which had chemicals added to them 
should be labeled to indicate that fact 
to the consumer. The basic premise of 
the law is that the consumer has the 
right to know when his food has toxic or 
other foreign substances added. 

Congress is now being asked to su- 
pinely change the food and drug law to 
satisfy another high-pressure lobby. 
When the matter was considered by the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce not one consumer group 
or State pure food and drug or health 
agency was advised of the hrarings. 
The only people who were invited to be 
heard were the very ones who are push- 
ing the legislation, with the exception 
of witnesses from Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Food and Drug 


Administration, both of which agencies 


vigorously oppose passage of the bill. 

I insert at this point in the RECORD 
an article from the latest issue of Con- 
sumer Reports, dated August 1958, de- 
2 the consumer's reaction to this 

ill: 
* New LOOPHOLE IN Foon LABELING? 


Consumers haye walted through 8 years 
of congressional inaction on bills intended 
to close the major loophole in the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act—its fallure to 
require proof of the safety of chemicals be- 
fore they are used in our food’ Although 
at least 150 chemicals of unproven safety 
from the point of view of toxic, allergic, or 
cancer-inciting effects have been widely used 
for many years in our everyday foods, and 
although many food industry spokesmen—as 
well as consumers—have been urging prompt 
enactment of a protective amendment, there 
is still no assurance that such a bill will be 
passed this year. Instead, consumers re- 
cently saw the start of an effort to open up a 
brand new loophole in the act. 

Section 403 (k) of the act requires that “a 
food shall be deemed to be misbranded [and 
therefore subject to seizure and other penal- 
ties] if it * * * contains any * * chemi- 
cal preservatives, unless it bears labeling 
stating that fact.“ Because labeling each 
fresh fruit and vegetable sent to market 
would be impractical, the Food and Drug 
Administration customarily has permitted 
grocers to convey the required information 
via counter cards or other labels posted over 
fruits and vegetables displayed in bulk. 

Also, the FDA, recognizing the practical 
ptoblems of food production and distribu- 
tion, has allowed exemptions to the labeling 
requirements when convinced that such ex- 
emptions would not adversely affect the con- 
sumer's welfare and that compliance would 
be a hardship for the growers and distribu- 
tors. 

Now, Representative James A. HALEY, Dem- 
ocrat of Florida, has introduced a bill (H. R. 
9521) which would, in effect, exempt all 
fresh produce from any requirement to de- 
clare chemical preservatives. The bill would 
accomplish its purpose by first removing 
pesticide chemicals from the act's definition 
of chemical preservatives, and then exempt- 
ing all fresh produce from the chemical pre- 


For other serious deficiencies in the act 
see 50 Years of the Food and Drug Act, Con- 
sumer Reports, July 1956, and the two-part 
report on chemicals in our foods, in the 
January and February 1958 Issues, 
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servative declaration requirement, Fruit 
growers and shippers, who are actively push- 
ing this legislation, have argued that com- 
pliance with the declaration requirement im- 
poses an inconvenience on growers and ship- 
pers. They also insist that since tolerances 
for pesticide chemicals have been established 
by law, there is no question of danger to pub- 
lic health and no necessity for labeling. But 


it is dificult to reconcile this position with 


the recent action in which the pesticide Ara- 
mite—previously possessing a safe tolerance 
of one part per million—was downgraded to 
a zero tolerance on the basis of new evi- 
dence that the chemical possesses exception- 
ally strong carcinogenic effects. 

In testimony before a House subcommittee 
which conducted a hearing on the bill, an 
FDA spokesman made the following state- 
ment, which CU heartily supports: “We be- 
lieve that a consumer is entitled to know 
$ è e whether the food he eats bears or 
contains a chemical preservative. This in- 
formation should be made avallable to him 
whenever it is practicable and to do so does 
not place an unreasonable burden on indus- 
try. The present law * * * has provision 
for granting exemptions based on impractica- 
bility, and they are belng utilized in the 
interest of the consuming public. Under the 
proposed amendment, the consumer will be 
denied the information that the fruit or veg- 
etable is chemically preserved on grounds 
other than impracticability.” 

This view also was expressed in a resolu- 
tion adopted recently by the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the United States, 
an organization composed largely of State 
and local officials. 

The Haley bill appears to be aimed pri- 
marily at relieving growers and distributors 
of the need to reveal to the consumer. that 
preservatives or pesticides were used on prod- 
uce after harvesting. Whether or not the 
amounts of such chemicals commonly used 
on fruits and vegetables are safe—and on 
the basis of past experience there certainly 
is justification for doubt on this point—the 
fact remains that consumers have a right 
to know what chemicals have been used on 
food they are asked to buy. 


Alaskan Statehood and the American 
Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an article published in a 
recent issue of the Harvey Tribune, un- 
der the pen of Mrs. Ruth Lambert. This 
article has to do with the American flag 
and the statehood of Alaska. It con- 
tains much valuable information, not all 
of which has occurred to the minds of 
Members of the Congress. The article 


follows: À 
Asout Many THINGS 
(By Ruth Lambert) 

Now that statehood for Alaska Is assured, 
machinery will be put into motion for a 
primary election, and a general election in 
that country to elect 2 Senators and 1 Rep- 
resentative in Congress, to govern and act 
for Alaska. A Governor and a legislature 
are to be chosen, also. 

Sometime before the end of 1958 it Is 
expected that President Eisenhower will is- 
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sue the official proclamation, stating Alaska 
to be the 49th State, and an additional star 
will then, by law, go Into our Nation’s flag. 

Already Washington is being flooded with 
suggestions on how to arrange 49 stars. 
There is no law specifying how the field of 
stars is to be reshaped to make 49, or who 
shall assume the responsibility for making 
the decision. The law only says that there 
must be as many stars as States—with an 
additional star to be added on the July 4th 
immediately following the admission of a 
new State. 

When Arizona and New Mexico were ad- 
mitted to the union, President William How- 
ard Taft made the decision on design. 

Among the suggestions received, is includ- 
ed the design of an eagle; a huge circle; the 
letters U. S. A., and the changing of the 
present arrangements of 8 stars across and 6 
down, to 7 stars across and 7 down. 

Another popular design alternates rows of 
5 stars and 6 stars, with 5 rows of 5 stars and 
4 rows of 6 stars, making a total of 49. 

This design could easily be changed if and 
when Hawall becomes a State, by reversing 
the order of rows; making 5 rows of 6 stars, 
and 4 rows of 5 stars, for a total of 50. 

A flag commission, selected by President 


` Elsenhower, will select the design for the new 


flag. 

It will be proper and legal to fly a 48-star 
flag after July 1959, and until it is no longer 
in good condition. It is the Government's 
practice to use up the flags on hand, but to 
order only the new design flags as soon as 
the design is determined. The idea of sewing 
on extra stars is frowned upon for the reason 
that the added star obviously represents the 
latest State. Congress Intends the stars to 
represent the Union, with no one star recog- 
nizable as standing for a particular State. 

Flag manufacturers cannot make the new 
fag until its design is proclaimed by the 
President, It ls expected to be late next sum- 
mer before the flagmakers can enjoy the 
business boom bound to come with the sale 
of hundreds of thousands of the new 49- and 
50-star flags. 

You ought to go out right now and buy a 
fresh 48-star fag, and put it away for pos- 
terity. Your great-great-grandchildren will 
thank you for it. 

Having Alaska as a State fs going to be a 
blow to Texas’ pride, for now it will be next 
to the largest, not the largest State in the 
Union. Alaska is more than twice the size 
of Texas. ~ 

Politicians in Alaska believe there will be a 
better indicator of national political trends 
than the yoting in Maine. This will put 
a crimp in en oldtime saying: “As Maine 
goes, so goes the Nation.” 

All the maps of the United States will have 
to be changed and the information in the 
Almanacs will read differently. It will say 
that there are 21 active volcanoes in the 
United States, all but one in Alaska, Mon- 
tana's glaciers will take second place, now, 
behind Alaska's, and the coldest spot in our 
country will no longer be in North Dakota, 
but in Fort Yukon, where the thermometer 
has been known to drop to 78° below zero, 

A new wave of homesteaders is expected, 
since the Federal Government owns three- 
quarters of the land in Alaska. Prospective 
homestenders are warned that they must be 
prepared for the kind of life native to Alaska, 
and that money is needed, even if the land 18 
free. In a somewhat understatement it is 
said that lite in Alaska, though interesting, 
is very often rugged. 

Tourist business is increasing tremend- 
ously to and from Alaska, Alaska, a tourist's 
paradise, offers magnificent scenery, fine 
hunting and fishing. Hotels and motels 
are expecting a flood of tourists the next 
decade. How would you like to drive to 
Minneapolis, west to Montana, then north to 
the Alaska Highway, via Edmonton, Canada. 
They say the road starts to get rough north 
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of Edmonton, and rubber has to be put 
around the gas tank to prevent damage from 
rocks. The highway is passable all year 
‘round, but snow, ice, and mud sometimes 
complicate driving in the winter and spring. 
Service stations and motels are available at 
intervals of 50 to 100 miles all along the way, 
however. Sounds adventurous, doesn't It? 


Let Us Take Stock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. THOMAS C. ABERNETHY 


‘OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record I include a most 
excellent editorial which appeared in a 
recent. edition of the Cotton Trade 
Journal. The editorial follows: 

Ler Us Take STOCK ` 


July 4 is an appropriate date for stock- 
taking. 

This Nation has wandered far from the 
concepts of government cherished by the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Let us follow this timely advice of Senator 
Daniel Webster: 

“When the mariner has been tossed for 
Many days in thick weather and on an un- 
known sea, he naturally avails himself of 
the first pause in the storm * * the 
earliest glance of the sun * * * to take his 
latitude and ascertain how far the elements 
have driven him from his true course. Let 
us imitate this prudence and, before we float 
further on the waves of this debate, refer 
to the point from which we departed, that 
we may at least be able to conjecture where 
we now are.” 

The point from which we have departed is 
the Constitution of the United States, It 18 
necessary to determine where we now are, if 
we wish to alter our course. 

Our ship of state is steering toward the 
rocks of socialism. No matter how maby 
pious declarations emanate from Washington 
as to the administration’s devotion to & 
free enterprise system, a look at the record 
reveals unmistakably the fact that Mr. 
Eisenhower, as were his two immediate 
predecessors, is a captive of the belief in big 
government, 

We recall the Eisenhower pronouncement 
of adherence to the principles of economic 
freedom and the constitutional rights of the 
sovereign States when he was president of 
Columbia University and during the 1952 
presidential campaign, All these ringing 
phrases have become dead echoes, 

Just how far we have departed from con- 
stitutional principles may be seen at a glance 
in reviewing the record of the United States 
Supreme Court. Time was—when Pranklin 
Roosevelt was new in office—when the Su- 
preme Court acted to protect the Constitu- 
tion. Now its chief role appears to be to 
attack it. When Mr. Roosevelt pressured a 
panicked Congress into enacting NRA into 
law, the Supreme Court found that it gave 
to the President arbitrary and dictato 
powers, and tossed It out as unconstitutional. 
The Warren court has rendered a number 
decisions which haye weakened our consti- 
tutional safeguards. 

There was the decision, upsetting 58 years 
of judicial precedent, which attempted to 
force racial integration in the public school 
systems of the States. Nowhere in the Con- 
stitution is the Federal Government give? 
the right to regulate either education or the 
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conditions under which education is ad- 
ministered. d 

There was the decision of the Warren 
Court which freed 40 Communists who had 
been tried and found guilty of conspiring to 
Overthrow the Government by force and 
violence, 

There was the decision of the Warren 
Court opening FBI files to attorneys for 
Communists. 

There was the decision of the Warren 
Court which denied to the State Depart- 
ment its inherent right of protecting this 
country’s interests by refusing to grant pass- 
Ports to Americans known to be Communists 
and who refused to take the oath of loyalty. 

The United States is engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle against the international 
Communist conspiracy. Yet, we have suf- 
fered defeat after defeat in our diplomacy be- 
Cause this has been based not upon the forth- 
tight principles set forth in our immortal 
Declaration, but upon what Washington 
believes would be acceptable to the United 
Nations, : 

This is why we concluded the Korean war 
with a shameful stalemate at the cost of 
140,000 American casualties, 

This is why Indochina was divided in 
two parts with one of them going to the 
Communists. When President Eisenhower 
Was considering intervention in Indochina, 
he bowed to pressure and retreated. 

This is why we sat supinely idle, shaking 
an admonitory finger of righteousness at 

Shchey when he engineered the massa- 
ere of the Hungarian freedom fighters, in- 
Stead of immediately recognizing the Nagy 
regime and—if necessary—breaking diplo- 
Matic relations with the Kremlin. 

This is why the Soviets are now holding 
nine kidnaped United States soldiers in 

Germany, asking recognition of that 

Puppet province as ransom, while we do 
nothing but beg for their return. 

Continuance of the current policy of hest- 

cy followed by vigorous inaction is the 
urest path to defeat, 

This Independence Day should indeed be 
à day of stocktaking. We can see how far 
we have drifted from constitutional prin- 
ciples and our forefathers’ concept of diplo- 
Macy based upon moral principles rather 
than upon fear and expediency. 

Its up to us—the entire American peo- 
Ple—to decide whether we shall alter our 

and regain our traditional liberties: 

Om of enterprise and defense of our 
Constitution at home, and freedom of action 
based on moral principles abroad. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD la 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F, Noyes is in attendance dur- 
f the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
Or subscriptions to the Recors at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
Purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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How Far Down the Road? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, 
S. C., of July 11, 1958: 

How Far Down THE ROAD? 

Months ago the effect of radioactive fall- 
out upon humans was the subject of much 
concern. 

Sharp debates flared among scientists, pol- 
iticlans, and run-of-the-mill taxpayers over 
the increase of manmade radioactivity in the 
world. 

The question: Should testing of nuclear 
weapons be halted because of the danger 
of radiation damage? i 

Some said yes, and some said no, Talk is 
cheap. But nuclear testa continue and now 
little ls being said about radiation dangers, 

The radiation issue is recalled by wide- 
spread current publicity, in several national 
magazines, concerning research in the sci- 
ence of heredity. 

The scary thing about radiation fs the ef- 
fect that it can have upon people who will 
be born years later—while appearing to have 
no effect upon people liying now. Slight 
damage to the tiny factors that control 
heredity may be carried unnoticed for sev- 
eral generations. Then, without warning, 
the damage may show up 50 years or more 
later by producing a crippled or deformed 
human. 

We probably have not yet gone far enough 
along the radioactive road to endanger fu- 
ture generations. But who is to say when 
we reach the point where we should go no 
farther? And will we stop there? 

Perhaps our great grandchildren, looking 
back, will be able to tell us the answers. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING or 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printitig upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a. 
Supp, 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESS TONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracta 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Contradictions Are Striking in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J, THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a most informa- 
tive article entitled “Contradictions are 
Striking in Russia,” written by Wilbur 
Elston, and published in the Minneapolis 
Star of July 14, 1958. The article re- 
fers to some of Mr. Elston's observations 
in Russia, where he is visiting at the 
Present time. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTRADICTIONS ARE STRIKING IN Russia—In~ 
DIVIDUAL SOVIET CITIZENS STAY FRIENDLY TO- 
WARD AMERICANS DURING Urs, Downs oF 
COLD War 

(By Wilbur Elston) 

Moscow, U. S. S. R.—The recent demon- 
stration by a crowd of Russians in front of 
the American Embassy in Moscow has not 
been followed up by any apparent display of 
Public antagonism against individual Amer- 
ieans here. 

My experience has been limited at this 
Point to only 2 days but western newspaper- 
men stationed here confirmed my observa- 
tion. So did people from the American and 
Canadian Embassies. They all say the in- 
dividual relations between the Russians and 
the Americans have remained gopa during 
both the ups and downs of government rela- 
tions. 

One American official told me that United 
States sports teams which have participated 
here in increasing numbers get a very good 
Teception. On occasion, the crowds cheer 
them even more than they do their own 
teams. 

My contacts have been limited, of course. 
But such people as the stewardess aboard 
the plane, my intourist interpreter and 
guide, the waitresses in the restaurants, the 
maids in the hotels and the intourist drivers 
have been civil, pleasant, and sometimes 
even friendly. 

Thete seems to be a good deal of Interest 
and curiosity about America, Americans, and 
American products. There was a crowd 
gathered around a car parked on the street 
in front of the Metropole Hotel today. It 
Was a recent model Ford station wagon, and 
the Russians were giving it a close inspec- 
tion. Youngsters want to exchange badges 
4nd coins, and today one urchin asked me 
for some chewing gum, which apparently 
isn't made here. > 

The Moscow News, published every Wednes- 
day and Saturday by the Alliance of Soviet 
Societies of Friendship and Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries, carried an 
editorial entitled "United States Independ- 
ence Day.” This English language newspaper 
Congratulated the United States on cele- 
brating Independence Day on July 4, but 
added some of the Soviet view in these words: 
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“The Soviet people appreciate and under- 
stand the patriotic sentiments of millions of 
Americans on Independence Day. The peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union themselyes have de- 
voted great efforts and shed much blood 
fighting against foreign invaders, for the 
freedom and independence of their mother- 
land. That is why we Soviet people can 
highly value and respect the desire of every 
Nation for independence and Its right to be 
the master of its own destiny. 

“Meanwhile, experience shows that there 
are infiuential forces in the United States 
which are apparently unwilling to realize the 
true and immutable meaning of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which heralded the 
right of every people to create its own gov- 
ernment founded on such principles and in 
such a form as to them shall seem most sutt- 
able, 

“There are still certain people in the United 
States who adhere to the strange and far 
from realistic view that what were the law- 
ful rights of the people of North America in 
the late 18th century should no longer be 
considered legitimate and justified in the 
second half of the 20th century.” 

The editorial praised Thomas Jefferson; 
said he advocated peace; trade, and friend- 
ship with all countries, and, in concluding, 
expressed confidence that Soviet-American 
friendship will become stronger for the good 
of both these great nations and for mankind 
as & whole.” 

The same issue of Moscow News, on the 
other hand, published an interpretive arti- 
cle saying that “armed intervention on the 
part of the Western Powers is threatening 
the small Arab Republic of the Lebanon.” 
It contended that there were two Anglo- 
American plans, one calling for direct inter- 
vention by the United States and Great 
Britain and the other a plan for interna- 
tional intervention under the U. N. flag, 
just as was done in Korea in 1950. In both 
cases, it said, “this would remain Anglo- 
American intervention.” 

In the same ‘issue were interviews with 
some of the 19 United States steel and iron 
specialists who recently left for home after 
a month's tour under terms of the cultural 
agreement between the United States and 
Russia. It quoted the polite and friendly 
statements of the Americans without com- 
ments— and then on another page it criti- 
cized Gabriel Hauge, former Minnesotan and 
now special assistant on economic affairs to 
President Eisenhower. 

What drew the fire of Moscow News were 
Hauge's recent comments in U. S. News & 
World Report to the effect that Russia's diet 
in 1956 could not have been much better 
than under the czars in 1913 and that “in 
both periods it was the same uninspiring 
grain and potatoes diet, with very little meat 
and other quality foods.” 

A full page of the tabloid-size newspaper 
was devoted to the reply which said Hauge 
was wrong and contended that the present 
Russian diet includes much more meat, milk 
products, and sugar, while consumption of 
bread products has decreased in comparison 
with the time before the revolution. 

To the visitor, the apparent inconsistencies 
and contradictions in Russia and in Soviet 
policy are rather striking, even if difficult to 
understand, Those who are much more ex- 
perienced visitors tell me this phenomenon 
runs through Russian society, 

Thus, for example, there are many organ- 


izations devoted to the development of wom- 
en in Russia, and at the same time women 
do much, much more hard, physical labor 
here than in the western countries. I've seen 
them sweeping streets, hauling heavy loads 
of rubbish on their backs, unloading bricks 
from a truck, painting, and doing other work 
we regard as manual labor. - 

Of course, this practice permits the govern- 
ment, which did lose a tremendous number 
of men in the war, to tap a vast additional 
source of labor. And perhaps it does stem 
from the Sovtet's desire to industrialize in 
the shortest possible time, Yet it does ap- 
pear to be another of the inconsistencies 
when contrasted with the philosophy that 
a new day has dawned here for Russian 
women. 


The Situation in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr, PROXMIRE, Mr. President, one 
of the most thoughtful, positive, and 
constructive analyses that have been 
made anywhere in the country of the 
terrible situation threatening war in the 
Middle East, was recently made by the 
Milwaukee Journal. This great news- 
paper has devoted the remarkable tal- 
ents of its able editorial staff to an ex- 
tremely thorough study of the entire 
problem in the Middle East—including 
its social, economic, moral, and political 
aspects, 

On the basis of this extremely thor- 
ough and intelligent analysis, this news- 
paper, which is deeply dedicated to de- 
veloping the strength of the free world, 
concludes that our landing of Marines 
in Lebanon will solve nothing; at best, 
it can only mean a long occupation; at 
worst, it can cause the entire Middle 
East to explode. 

The Milwaukee Journal is not content 
with this negative criticism. It goes on 
with a positive proposal that, although 
it may be extremely difficult under the 
circumstances to persuade the United 
Nations ‘to intervene, the only sound 
course now is to try it. 

Mr. President, the editorial is so re- 
markably sound and thoughtful that I 
hope all Senators will have a chance to 
read it. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pan-AnanisM OVERFLOWS 

What has been happening on a small scale 
tn Lebanon has now come on a big scale in 
Iraq. The flood of pan-Arabism has burst 
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its banks. Arab unity, which today is 
synonymous with Nasserism, is on its almost 
ineyitable way. The West is reaping the 
fruits of decades of futile policy that has 
brought it nothing but hatred in the Middle 
East. 

Since World War I Western Europe and, to 
an extent, the United States have kidded 
themselves that- pan-Arabism could be 
halted by the existence of countless num- 
bers of tiny states that had neither eco- 
nomic nor political reasons for existence. 
After World War I the Ottoman empire was 
destroyed, and the Arab world was splin- 
tered chiefiy by Britain and France on the 
theory that nationalism in each new state 
would quickly replace the drive of Arabs to 
unite. 

In the splintering process, Western Euro- 
pean nations handpicked Arab leaders, cre- 
ated often ridiculous kingships for selected 
Arab chieftains, sought to continue their 
control by the process of divide and rule. 
For a time it worked. Arabs follow their 
chiefs, Chiefs with enough armed followers 
could control their tiny nations. Western 
occupation held the larger nations on leash, 

The Egyptian revolution ended all that. 
Egypt became free, A new Saladin in the 
person of Nasser arose as a symbol of the age- 
old urge for Arab unity. Since then it has 
only been a question of time for the drive of 
pan-Arabism to engulf the entire area. 

No one who has visited the new Middle 
East, as we have in recent weeks, could doubt 
the desire for Arab unity. Even the monar- 
chies recognized it and attempted to channel 
it to their own purposes. Iraq, for instance, 
took Jordan under its wing and flirted with 
Kuwait to form a nucleus around which 
Arabs could rally. 

But the monarchies could not compete 
with the symbol of Nasser. Chiefs might 


prefer the Iraq form of unity. But people—. 


the great mass of Arabs—were stirred most by 
Nasser. His picture is everywhere, even in 
the huts and the walls of the bazaars in the 
nations whose leaders oppose him. 

The Iraqi Government has been attempt- 
ing to hold its people with a program which, 
by middle-eastern standards, is magnani- 
mous. A full 70 percer.t of all the nation’s 
rich oil royalties have been going to basic de- 
velopment aimed at raising standards of liv- 
ing beyond anything Arabs dream of. 

It hasn't been enough. Nasser's way has 
appeal because it gives Arabs a new dignity. 
Nasser has, m Arab eyes, told western im- 

to go peddle its apples. He has 
come to symbolize successful opposition to 
hated occupation and western control. The 
Iraqi way, with its ties to the West through 
the Baghdad Pact and open allegiance: to 
western political policies, stood for the same 
old subjection to foreign control. 

Jordan is a good example of how the Arab 
People feel. Jordanian leaders favor the 
West. They have been in league with Iraq. 
But King Hussein holds power by force. The 
streets of Amman are under constant guard 
by soldiers stationed every 30 or 40 yards 
day and night. And the soldiers themselyes 
are under constant check because the Gov- 
ernment isn't even sure of them. The people 
don't look to their king. They look to Nasser. 

The United States has tried to shore up the 


status quo by economic aid. We have set 


ourselves against Nasserism—falsely equating 
it at times with communism. The result has 
been to intensify hatred of the West, to 
stand in the way of pan-Arabism, to force 
Nasser to look to Russia for aid he would 
rather get elsewhere. 

This is not to say that Nasserism is good. 
It has many bad elements. But it is the 
real force in the Arab world and our opposi- 
tion only intensifies it. 

Our involvement in the Middle 
East has finally brought the landing of ma- 
rines in Lebanon. In the end no such uni- 
lateral intervention can solve anything. At 
best we can only, by long occupation, keep 
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Lebanon out of Nasser’s hands. But the 
price would be to unify Arab feeling against 
the West all the more. At worst such inter- 
vention can cause the entire Middle East 
to explode. 

We have asked United Nations considera- 
tion of the Iraqi crisis. That is a proper 
course. We are asking, too, United Nations 
intervention in Lebanon, where we already 
have troops. It is a risky business for the 
United Nations has shown reluctance to in- 
tervene there. 

We may end up going it alone—branded 
as imperialists by all Arabs, unsupported by 
the world organization. 

The only sound course now is to try to get 
the United Nations to take over a problem 
that is tremendously difficult and that we 
have little possibility of solving alone. 


Hog Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on July 15 the Agriculture Department 
issued a release quoting Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson as warn- 
ing farmers against the dangers of over- 


-expanding their hog production during 


the coming 12 months. 
His words of caution are particularly 
appropriate in view of growing indica- 


“tions that current high prices of hogs, 


and the unusually favorable corn-hog 
price ratio, may lead to such vast in- 
creases in hog production as to force 
future prices down to dangerously low 
levels. Because of the soundness of the 
Secretary’s warning, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the Department's 
release be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECRETARY BENSON COMMENTS ON FARMERS 
Hoc PRODUCTION PLANS 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
today expressed gratification that farmers 
haye not overexpanded hog production to 
date and warned against overexpansion in the 
next 12 months. 

The pig crop report (issued June 20) indi- 
cates that the 1958 spring pig crop, most of 
which will be marketed over the next 7 or 8 
months, was only about 2 percent larger 
than the 1957 spring pig crop. The some- 
what earlier than usual pattern of spring 
farrowings should facilitate a more eyen 
flow of hogs to market this fall. 

However, the pig crop report further indi- 
cates that farmers intend to have a fall crop 
14 percent larger than a year earlier. Dur- 
ing the last several months the hog-corn 
price ratio has been well above average. 
Usually, a hog-corn price ratio as favorable 
as that of the last year results in a sizable 
expansion of hog production, often bringing 
about an oversupply of pork and low prices 
to producers. 

Secretary Benson urged farmers to review 
their production plans for the remainder of 
the 1958 fall pig crop and pointed out the 
possibilities of increasing the 1959 spring 
crop too much. “Overexpansion leads to in- 
efficient use of resources and low prices and 
incomes, as the experience of 1955 and sev- 
eral other years demonstrated,” he said, 
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The Secretary pointed out the advantages 
of keeping production on an even keel, He 
also expressed the hope that producers will 
continue to avoid excessive increases as they 
have in the past 2 years. 

“Favorable hog prices can be maintained 
only if farmers produce products in the 
quantities and of the quality desired by the 
Nation's consumers,” the Secretary concluded. 


Development of Nuclear Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record two comments 
recently published on the thought-pro- . 
voking pamphlet published by the Na- 
tional Planning Association entitled 
“1970 Without Arms Control.” This 
excellent publication considers some of 
the long-range implications caused by 
the enlargement of the number of na- 
tions possessing the power to use nuclear 
warheads and possessing nuclear missile 
stockpiles. Within a very few years there 
will the the addition of several new 
nuclear nations, which will powerfully 
affect the balance of world power and the 
climate of international relations. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the London Economist of June 14, 
f 1958] 


ATOMICS UNLIMITED 


Few people haye cared to speculate on the 
state of the world by 1970 if governmental 
spending on nuclear weapons continues at 
the present rate, unchecked by disarma- 
ment or any other international agreement. 
This useful though somber projection has 
now been made by a special expert com- 
mittee of the National Planning Associa- 
tion,’ which estimates that, even if nobody 
helps anybody else, there will be 8 
atomic powers by 1970, and 15 to 20 if a 
real effort is made, by military assistance, 
to enlarge the membership of the nuclear 
club. Assuming that there is no war by 
1970, it Is no longer an academic question 
to ask how many bombs—or nuclear war- 
heads—there will be in the respective na- 
tional stockpiles of missiles. The answer 
seems to be that there will be more than 
enough to insure not merely the mutual 
destruction of the belligerents but also the 
poisoning of a high proportion of the neu- 
trals, should war break out. Even now, 
according to the pamphlet, an additional 5 
to 10 percent of the casualties which war- 
ring atomic powers would inflict on each 
other would be suffered by neutrals. 

It is therefore a matter of some interest 
to the neutrals to know how many bombs 
would be detonated. Ultimately, this will 
be a matter of the number of the enemies’ 
own launching sites, multiplied by the 
degree of inaccuracy of the attacking mis- 
siles and by a factor representing the pos- 
sible percentage of interception by anti- 
missile missiles, As “hard” or underground 


Nineteen Hundred and Seventy Without 
„Arms Control; Planning Pamphlet 104; NPA, 
Washington, D. C.; 72 pp. 
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missile sites would present difficult targets 
for attacking missiles, it is estimated that 
to destroy 4,000 sites would require the fir- 
ing of 50,000 to 60,000 missiles. But inter- 
ception would pose a still more difficult 
problem: to limit to 100 the number of 
Superbombs which were effectively delivered 
out of every 1,000 launchings would require 
9,000 Interceptors; to reduce 10,000 launch- 
ings to 100 deliveries would require the 
detonation of 99,000 antimissile missiles. 

This, from the calculations of those re- 
sponsible for the pamphlet, might cause, 
through radiation alone, a worldwide cas- 
ualty rate comparable to Europe's in the 
last war. But it would, apparently, take 
10 million explosions to destroy half of 
mankind—with the inevitable concomitant 
damage“ to half the next generation born 
to the survivors. Possibly, a stockpile of 
this size may not have been amassed by 
1970 (though the committee doubts if the 
military authorities would feel safe with 
less). The NPA, nevertheless, seems gloomy 
about the prospect of achieving disarma- 
ment or even control through such statistics 
as these, based on sober projections of pro- 
grams for developing and producing weap- 
ons. It holds out hope, however, that 
attempts to colonize the planets may divert 
some effort and ultimately some fissile 
material from the atomic stockpiles on 
earth, 


From the Springfield (Mass.) News of May 
12, 1958] 
FRAUGHT With DANGER 

The National Pianning Association warns 
that there will be a growing risk of accidental 
global war during the next 12 years. 

It explains that more and more nations 
are likely to obtain nuclear weapons, increas- 
ing the danger that organized criminal or 
insurrectionary groups could eventually ob- 
tain such weapons. 

Some weeks ago, we speculated here on the 
effect on International politics which would 
result if and when a smaller nation made a 
Spectacular breakthrough in one of the sci- 
entific-military flelds. It certainly would 
not surprise many in the world if such a 
development came in Germany, or even in 
Sweden. Suppose some such nation were to 
make a spectacular advance, and then call 
for an international conference with some 
Previously ignored state taking the position 
of power. 

The National Planning Association carries 
the development one more step to the point 
that nuclear weapons would come under the 
control of irresponsible or even fanatical 
men. 

When we read of the events in Algeria, in 
the Middle East, and even on Cyprus, or in 
Northern Ireland, in Cuba, or tn Peru or Co- 
lombia, we know that there are many irre- 
Sponsible or even fanatical men in the world. 
When men are desperately fighting, they are 
likely to use every weapon at their command. 
How much longer will it be before such des- 
Perate men obtain the weapons now being 
Made in quantity by at least three nations 
of the world? 

As the nuclear weapons are perfected, as 
the devices to deliver them become faster and 
Surer, and as the number of nations or groups 
which control these weapons becomes greater, 
the threat of an accidental war increases. 
Defense or retaliatory weapons must be ready 
for firing on a second’s notice. An error or 
Misjudgment of only a second's duration 
might be enough to engulf the world in war. 

The report of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, an independent, nonprofit, nonpo- 
litical organization, presents f grim but an 
Understandable warning. If there is no con- 
trol over nuclear weapons, will they not 
eventually come into the hands of insurrec- 
tionary groups? And how safe would the 
World be if an irresponsible or fanatical man, 
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or even a man of poor judgment, had to 
make an immediate decision In a crisis? 

The cold war could turn hot within sec- 
onds after an irresponsible or fanatical man 
unleashed a nuclear weapon. On June 28, 
1914, few people of the world knew an irre- 
sponsible and fanatical man by the name of 
Gavrillo Prinzip. However, on that day, this 
Bosnian Serb fired a gun at Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
throne. Within hours, the cold war flared 
into fury, and before it ended, there were 
more than 37,500,000 casualties, 

As nuclear weapons become more common- 
place, more simple and more swift, the danger 


that one will come under the control of a 


Gavrillo Prinzip becomes greater. 


Fair and Friendly Barter Means Value 
for Our Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture carbon copies of identical letters 
dated July 3, 1958, which the Secretary 
has sent to the Speaker of the House 
and the Honorable JoHN W. McCormack 
expressing his opposition to the legisla- 
tion with respect to barter which has 
been reported favorably by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Since this letter is virtually the same 
as that with which the Secretary cir- 
cularized the Senate after a somewhat 
similar barter provision had been re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, I 
assume that copies have also been sent 
to other Members of the House and I, 
therefore, would like to take this occa- 
sion to set the record straight with re- 
spect to some of the assertions and ap- 
parent misinterpretations of the pend- 
ing legislation which appear in the Sec- 
retary's letter. 

VALUE RECEIVED 


The barter program as it was carried 
out pursuant to section 303 of Public 
Law 480 is the only part of our surplus 
disposal program which has returned to 
United -States taxpayers full value re- 
ceived for every bushel or bale of surplus 
disposed of and has actually resulted in 
a substantial net profit. 

From the start of that program in 
1954 until December 31, 1957, the De- 
partment of Agriculture exchanged 
$878.6 million of surplus commodities 
out of CCC warehouses for an equal 
amount of strategic and other materials 
as authorized by law. Had those agri- 
cultural commodities remained in the 
hands of CCC they would have dete- 
riorated substantially in value during 
that period of time. In contrast, the 
materials acquired for the national 
stockpile by the barter program were 
worth $923.8 million on December 31, 
1957—-$45.2 million more than we paid 
in surplus commodities for them. 

The difference in cost of storage has 
resulted in savings of additional mil- 
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lions of dollars. The annual storage 
costs of the materials we have disposed 
of through barter is approximately $106 
million per year. The annual storage 
cost of the materials we have received 
in exchange is approximately $3.3 mil- 
lion per year—an annual saving of more 
than $100 million. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Equally as important is the tremen- 
dous lift barter has given our foreign 
relations program in those areas where 
Russia is most actively carrying on its 
program of trade and economic penetra- 
tion. Through the barter program, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in purchas- 
ing power have been made available to 
underdeveloped countries through nor- 
mal channels of trade and without one 
cent of cost to the American taxpayer. 
In many instances these dollars have 
gone to countries which have little op- 
portunity to sell to the United States 
except through a program such as bar- 
ter. Moreover, these often are the very 
countries where Russia is concentrating 
its trade and economic infiltration pro- 
grams. 

Termination of the barter program 
has meant an end to trade between 
those countries and the United States 
and in the natural course of events may 
have a substantial effect in pushing such 
countries into the Soviet economic 
sphere. : 

The trade with these countries that 
the barter program made possible was 
in every respect a gain for the United 
States. We not only received in return 
for the dollars spent in those countries 
strategic and other materials which are 
of permanent value to the United States, 
we disposed of essentially valueless sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in doing 
so, and the dollar purchasing power 
made available to the foreign countries 
has been spent in its entirety in the pur- 
chase of additional exports from the 
United States. 

Following is the list of countries from 
which strategic and other materials 
have been acquired under the barter 
program and the amount of dollar pur- 
chasing power which this program has 
-made available to each country: 

Value of materials delivered under the barter 
program by country of origin for calendar 


years 1954 through 1957 (based on program 
operating records) 


Value in millions of dollars] 


Total 


l 


— 9.2 

0.5 +9 

30,9 | 16.9 

4.4 74 

&8 | 12.2 

1.1 21 

1.5 22 

30.8 61. 4 

2 3 

1.3 1.5 

1.4 

3 

1 

10.5 

-5 

20.9 

G .8 
8 10.7 


t! Represents diamond deliveries for which individual 
countries are not available, 
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Value of materials delivered under the barter 
program by country of origin for calendar 
years 1954 through 1957 (based on program 
operating records) Continued 

[Value in millions of dollars] 


2 Represents friendly foreign countries for which allo- 
estion not available, 

Source: CSS, Barter and Stockpiling Division, Feb. 
14, 1958, 


BASIC AUTHORITY 


Mr. Speaker, the basic authority for 
barter is contained in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act—act of 
August 29, 1948—with minor additions to 

_that authority in several other acts of 
Congress up to and including the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 

Under the authority of the 1948 act— 
prior to Public Law 480—the Department 
of Agriculture did a barter business 
amounting to about $20 million annually. 

In enacting Public Law 480 in 1954, 
Congress included the barter section 
which is amended by the bill which has 
been favorably reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. This section in Pub- 
lic Law 480 added little to the basic barter 
authority of CCC, but established a con- 
gressional policy that the Secretary 
should “protect the funds and assets of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
barter or exchange of (surplus commodi- 
ties in the hands of CCC) for strategic 
materials entailing less risk of loss 
through deterioration or substantially 
less storage charges,” and other materials 
and services stipulated in the section. 

Pursuant to this statement of policy, 
the Department of Agriculture entered 
with enthusiasm into a barter program 
that disposed of our agricultural sur- 
pluses at a rate of more than $300 mil- 
lion per year and brought us valuable 
minerals and other materials in ex- 
change. So successful was this opera- 
tion that it was described in laudatory 
terms by the President in several of his 
semiannual reports to Congress on Public 
Law 480, and Secretary of State Dulles 
appeared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture personally in June 1956 to urge 
extension of the barter program to coun- 
tries not included under the original pro- 
visions of Public Law 480. 
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WHO SCUTTLED THE BARTER PROGRAM? 


Why, then, was this apparently suc- 
cessful and highly satisfactory program 
brought to a sudden end by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in May 1957? 

The answer to that question requires a 
degree of candor which I had hoped it 
would not be necessary to bring into the 
discussion of this matter. The bitter 
opposition of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to our proposed amendment of sec- 
tion 303, and the unusual means he has 
adopted to bring his views to your atten- 
tion, seem to leave me no alternative. 

From the very beginning of the sur- 
plus-disposal program there have been 
small groups of individual employees 


` within the Department of Agriculture 


and the Department of State who have 
been opposed to these programs. Op- 
position of the State Department group 
extended to virtually all of the area 
covered by Public Law 480. Opposition 
of the group in the Department of Agri- 
culture centered chiefly on the barter 
program. 

For some time after the enactment of 
Public Law 480 the attitudes of these op- 
position groups did little damage to the 
program. Neither was in a position in its 
respective department to materially af- 
fect policy decisions. 

Shortly prior to May 1957, however, 
one of the chief spokesmen for the group 
in the Department of Agriculture was 
elevated by the Secretary to a position 
where he was able to make his personal 
opinions felt in the policy level of that 
Department. At about the same time the 
State Department group seized upon 
fears about our disposal program, which 
had been voiced by some of our friendly 
neighbors — specifically Canada and 
Mexico—as renewed arguments against 
one of the most successful aspects of 
surplus disposal—the barter program. 

Under this joint attack, a viewpoint 
adverse to barter—which I sincerely be- 
lieve is held only by a small minority 
group in both the Department of State 
and the Department of Acriculture—was 
impressed upon those at the policy level 
and resulted in the abrupt termination 
of the barter program. 

INCONSISTENT POSITIONS 


It apparently was overlooked by those 
making the policy decisions that the 
arguments of these two groups are mu- 
tually inconsistent. ‘The position of the 
Department of Agriculture opponents of 
barter is that we are not disposing of 
anything under the barter program that 
we would not sell, anyway, for dollars— 
that barter is not adding one bit to our 
total disposal of surplus commodities. 
The argument of the State Department 
group, on the other hand, is that sales 
under the barter program are taking 
markets for these commodities away 
from friendly competitors. 

These arguments have been explored 
carefully and at length by both the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. Spokesmen for both of the De- 
partments concerned have appeared be- 
fore these committees and have been 
asked repeatedly to substantiate their 
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assertion that the barter program did 
not move additional surplus commodities 
into export but merely replaced sales that 
would otherwise be made for dollars. In 
spite of repeated questioning from both 
sides of the aisle in the Committee on 
Agriculture and many opportunities to 
present such evidence, spokesmen for the 
Department of Agriculture have never 
submitted any specific evidence to 
support their assertion. 

To the contrary, the evidence is quite 
clear that since the termination of the 
barter program dollar sales of wheat 
have decreased by approximately 100 
million bushels per year and dollar sales 
of cotton have decreased by almost 
600,000 bales per year. 

So unconvincing has been the testi- 
mony of the Department of Agriculture 
on this point that after going into this 
matter exhaustively, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry voted 
overwhelmingly to report favorably to 
the Senate a barter provision even 
stronger than the House provision, and 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
after the most thorough hearings, voted 
to report favorably the provision which 
is here under discussion, 

On the matter of interference with the 
export trade of some of our friendly 
competitors in world markets, the record 
is equally unconvincing. I am sure that 
the House Committee on Agriculture and 
the individual members thereof are as 
keenly aware of the need for maintain- 
ing friendly relationships with other free 
countries as is anyone in the executive 
branch of the Government. We see no 
reason why our surplus-disposal pro- 
grams cannot be conducted in an ami- 
cable and equitable manner and with a 
minimum of interference to what other 
friendly countries may rightfully regard 
as their normal markets. We believe 
that those in charge of our disposal pro- 
grams have done and will continue to do 
an excellent job in this respect and that 
the record does not bear out the charge 
of interference with the markets of 
friendly countries. 

FAIR AND FRIENDLY COMPETITION 


On the other hand, we are painfully 
aware that we cannot adopt a policy of 
not competing vigorously for this coun- 
try’s fair share of the world market. 
Such a policy was followed for several 
years with disastrous results. Surpluses 
piled high in the warehouses of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in spite of our 
efforts to stabilize world prices by limit- 
ing production on our own farms, efforts 
which have not been matched by any 
other country. 

Two of the most important commodi- 
ties disposed of under the barter pro- 
gram were wheat and cotton and the fol- 
lowing tables taken from Department of 
Agriculture statistics, give a very clear 
picture of the position of this country 
and of two of our friendly neighbors with 
respect to these commodities. 

In the case of cotton, United States 
acreage has been reduced under Govern- 
ment programs from 23,253,000 acres in 
the crop year 1948-49 to 12,584,000 acres 
in the current crop year. During the 
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Same period of time, cotton acreage in 
Mexico has increased from 1,050,000 
acres in 1949 to 2,250,000 acres in 1958. 
With respect to exports of cotton, United 
States exports in 1948-49 were 4,747,000 
bales. Our exports dropped to 2,214,000 
bales in 1956 as a climax to the 4-year 
policy of noncompetition on world mar- 
kets. Under the incentive of various 
factors, including disposals under Public 
Law 480 and the barter program, our ex- 
ports in the current marketing year will 
total approximately 5,500,000 bales, 
which is still substantially below our av- 
erage exports for the 20 years preceding 
World War II. During the past 10 years, 
however, exports of cotton from Mexico 
have increased from 232,000 bales in 
1948-49 to an estimated 1,500,000 bales 
in 1957-58. 
Cotton acreage and exports 


United States 


Acreage | Esports 
planted 


1 Estimated. 


With respect to wheat, the record is 
equally clear. In the crop year 1948-49 
United States farmers planted 78,345,000 
acres of wheat. In the 1957-58 crop 
year this acreage had been reduced by 
Government programs to 49,919,000 
acres—a reduction of roughly 30 million 
acres. During the same period, wheat 
acreage in Canada had decreased from 
23.7 million acres in 1948-49 to an esti- 
mated 21 million acres in 1957-58. 
United States wheat exports were 502 
Million bushels in 1948-49, but dropped 
to 392 million bushels in the fiscal year 
just closed. Canadian wheat exports 
were an estimated 300 million bushels 
in the 1957-58 fiscal year compared to 
222 million bushels 10 years earlier. 

Wheat acreage and exports 


2.4 
105051 27.8 
1051-52 25,2 
1982-53____ 25,2 
105354— 20. 4 
1954-55, Á, 24,5 
10585. 227 
WA6-67_ 22.8 
1957-68... 21.0 


t Estimated. 


It is not my contention, Mr. Speaker, 
that any of our friendly competitors are 
now obtaining a larger share of the world 
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market than they are entitled to. On 
the contrary, I believe that cooperative, 
intelligent action among the producing 
countries of the free world can and 
should result in increased exports and 
increased world consumption of all our 
surplus commodities. I believe that the 
United States and other producing coun- 
tries should share equitably in this in- 
creased consumption and that those in 
charge of our export programs are smart 
enough to work out such equitable pro- 
grams. I would suggest that they might 
find the knowledge and the experience of 
the Agriculture Committees of Congress 
of some assistance to them in this re- 
spect if they would take the trouble to 
consult those committees now and then 
in advance of negotiations, rather than 
presenting them and the Congress with 
arbitrary decisions on the part of the 
executive agencies. What I do contend 
in connection with the figures quoted 
above is that our surplus disposal pro- 
gram, including the barter program, has 
not given our friends and neighbors any 
justifiable cause for complaint. 
SPECIFIC COMMENTS 


Now for some specific comments on 
the Secretary’s letter. 

His assertion that a reinstatement of 
the barter program would reduce farm 
income by lowering prices to farmers 
rests upon the following assumptions: 

First. That we would sell as many 
bushels and bales of our surplus com- 
modities for dollars without the barter 
program as we would with it; 

Second. That all of such exports would 
be bought on the open market, thereby 
increasing the market price; and 

Third, That the subsidy payments in 
kind from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks would not completely offset 
open market purchase of the commodi- 
ties. 

In this connection, the following table 
of world cotton prices is interesting. It 
seems to indicate rather clearly that the 
world price of cotton was not reduced 
by the barter program, which began in 
the fall of 1954, but was reduced by the 
competitive cash sale program on which 
the Department of Agriculture embarked 
in January 1956 after holding American 
cotton for several years off of the com- 
petitive world market. I challenge the 
Secretary to produce any objective evi- 
dence that the barter program has ad- 
versely affected world cotton prices. 

Cotton 


[Price Boge insurance, and freight) at Liverpool, 
England, for Texas middling 15/10 inch in equivalent 


United States cents per pound] 


S2 882888888 
PERRRRSRRRRB 
288888322888 


The Secretary's references to barter 
disposals “undercutting world prices” 
apparently refer to the slight discounts 
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which those disposing of the surplus 
commodities through the barter pro- 
gram were sometimes able to offer im- 
porters in other countries. Under the 
barter program, the surplus commodi- 
ties exchanged for strategic and other 
materials were purchased by the con- 
tractor under competitive bidding con- 
ducted by the CCC. The price paid by 
the barter contractor for those materials 
was the same as the price being paid 
555 at other exporters purchasing from 

In many instances, the barter con- 
tractor did not himself dispose of the 
wheat, cotton, or other surplus com- 
modity overseas. He turned the dis- 
posal operation over to a grain or cotton 
exporter experienced in this type of op- 
eration and normally paid a commission 
to that exporter of 1 to 2 percent for 
handling the operation. Within this 2 
percent or less commission, exporters 
were able at times to slightly reduce 
their prices in order to move the com- 
modity. 

Spokesmen for some of the major ex- 
porters testifying before the Agriculture 
Committee stated that many times the 
ability to make a slight price concession 
on barter commodities enabled them 
also to make a cash sale for dollars 
which they would not otherwise have 
made. 

References by the Secretary to under- 
cutting world prices can only refer to 
this less than 2 percent margin and is 
based on the rather strange assumption 
that an export price established by the 
CCC has some element of virtue about 
it while a price 1 percent or 144 percent 
less than that is an evil thing, 

The Secretary refers to the barter 
provision reported by this committee as 
a “unprecedented approach to legisla- 
tive direction in the exercise of adminis- 
trative judgment.” There is nothing 
unprecedented about the provision un- 
der discussion—on the contrary, it is a 
normal and routine exercise of the legis- 
lative function—for the Congress to de- 
clare a policy—in this instance that 
barter will protect the funds and assets 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation— 
and direct an administrative or execu- 
tive official to carry out this policy, This 
is the usual nature of legislation. 

Throughout his letter the Secretary 
expresses his concern for the assets of 
the CCC and for the taxpayer's dollar. 
He conveniently overlooks the savings 
accruing to the CCC and the taxpayer 
in storage charges resulting from dis- 
posal of CCC inventories by barter, the 
fact that the barter program is the only 
part of our surplus disposal program 
where we get full value received for every 
bushel or bale of commodity disposed of, 
and that through deterioration alone the 
commodities that CCC could barter but 
retains in its stockpile will eventually 
depreciate to zero. 

The Secretary is mistaken when he 
says that the language of the committee 
bill would require him to barter for ma- 
terials of foreign origin “even though 
they may not be suitable for any Gow 
ernment program.” This is not the case. 
Under the language reported by the com- 
mittee there would be no change from 
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the present procedures in this respect. 
Barter would be limited to those foreisn 
materials which are listed as desired for 
stockpiling by the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization or the new interagency com- 
mittee which I understand the President 
has appointed for exactly this purpose. 
The list of materials from which such 
a governmental committee could select 
would be broadened by this legislation 
but the discretion as to what should be 
included and what excluded would still 
rest with the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion or such other proper authority as 
the President might designate. 

Throughout his letter the Secretary 
refers to the legislation as “mandatory.” 
This, too, is a mistaken interpretation. 
There is nowhere in this proposed legis- 
lation a mandatory directive to the Sec- 
retary to make any particular barter 
transaction. It is true that he is di- 
rected to carry on a barter program 
along the lines of the policies outlined by 
Congress but it is equally true—though 
somehow overlooked by the Secretary— 
that this direction is softened by the 
phrase “to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable” which has a well established and 
very well understood meaning in connec- 
tion with legislation. 

As used in this connection it means 
simply that the Secretary is directed, in 
good faith, to carry out a barter pro- 
gram along the lines of the policies 
clearly enunciated by Congress. The 
decision as to what particular barter 
transactions will be entered into is still 
up to the Secretary. The decisions as 
to what foreign material may be ac- 
quired under the program is up to the 
President or his designated agency. The 
only demand the legislation makes of 
the Secretary is that he endeavor in good 
faith to carry on a barter program as 
outlined by Congress, rather than using 
every device available to him to seek to 
avoid that responsibility. 

CONGRESSIONAL POLICY IGNORED 


This brings me, Mr. Speaker, to the 
crux of this whole situation. Since 1948 
the consistent policy of Congress as ex- 
pressed in many legislative enactments 
has been that wherever possible surplus 
agricultural commodities—which ines- 
capably have a value of zero if they re- 
main indefinitely in CCC storage—should 
be used instead of appropriated dollars 
to procure strategic and other materials 
which are not produced in adequate 
‘quantity in the United States and for 
5 gs there is a present or possible future 
n 

The effect of the Secretary's decision 
to terminate the barter program amounts 
to a veto by one officer of the executive 
branch of these legislative provisions 
which have been enacted and reenacted 
by the Congress. 

If the barter program were in the 
hands of an administrator sympathetic 
to the objectives of that program and to 
the policies established by Congress 
there would be no need for any legisla- 
tion on this subject at this time. 

The fact is, however, that this pro- 
gram is in the hands of a hostile admin- 
istrator. He has stated on numerous 
Accasions that he is unalterably opposed 
to the barter program as previously di- 
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rected by Congress, that he will do every- 
thing in his power to keep from carrying 
on such a barter program, and that if 
there is any loophole in the legislation 
hereafter enacted by Congress, he will 
use it to escape putting the intent of 
the legislation into effect, That is the 
reason, and the only reason, why this 
legislation is necessary. 

The Committee on Agriculture has no 
intention nor desire to be arbitrary in 
this matter nor to force the Secretary 
into any unsound transactions. It would 
have preferred not to have any legisla- 
tion with respect to barter in the bill it 
has reported but its efforts to negotiate 
with the Department on the reestablish- 
ment of a moderate and sensible barter 
program have been consistently rebuffed 
so that there is only one alternative— 
either a flat directive from Congress that 
a barter program be carried on, or no 
barter program. 

At the time the program was termi- 
nated in May 1957, officials of the De- 
partment called before, the committee 
to explain the action stated that the 
new policy directives, which brought 
the program to a halt, were not in- 
tended to be permanent and that as 
soon as they had had an opportuni- 
ty to take a new look at the situation 
the policies would be modified to per- 
mit the resumption of a reasonable 
barter program. The policies have not 
been modified in any substantial respect 
since that time and each effort of the 
committee to work out with Department 
officials a resumption of a reasonable 
barter program has met only the stub- 
born insistence on their part of standing 
pat on their actions of May 1957. 

LEGISLATION AND COOPERATION 


For my part, I am still willing to work 
with officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture in formulating a fair and reason- 
able barter’ program that will help to 
move CCC commodities out of storage 
and into world trade and which will deal 
equitably with all friendly countries. 
From the record, however, it is quite 
clear that this kind of negotiation must 
take place after, and not before, legis- 
lation such as that reported by the com- 
mittee has been enacted into law. 


Mr. Hauge's Contribution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Hauge’s Contribution,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
July 17, 1958. 

The article deals with the retirement 
of Dr. Gabriel Hauge as the President’s 
Special Assistant for Economic Affairs, 
and his contribution to his Nation. 

Dr. Gabriel Hauge was Minnesota- 
born and Minnesota-raised, and, to a 
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certain extent, Minnesota-educated. He 
is one of the outstanding young men of 
this Nation. He has a brilliant future 
ahead of him. It is with a sense of re- 
gret that I see him leaving the service of 
the Federal Government for private life, 
but he will make his contribution no 
matter where he is, because he is a great 
economist and has a brilliant mind. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Havce’s CONTRIBUTION 

Gabriel Hauge's resignation as the Presi- 
dent's special assistant for economic affairs 
comes at a time when the record furnishes 
a great deal of support for the economic 
views he has backed, His contribution to 
the administration has been substantial. 
Throughout his career at the White House 
he has urged a progressive trade policy, con- 
tributing to the President's firm stand for 
legislation and no doubt firming up White 
House opposition to isolated efforts to in- 
crease duties under existing legislation. 

His advice on recession measures seems to 
have been quite generally followed. He 
stood neither with the advocates of do-every- 
thing or with the advocates of do-nothing. 
He opposed tax cuts and massive public 
works, but he was for the housing program 
(which has begun to generate a good deal 
of recovery), and he favored hurrying up ex- 
penditures already planned. By such means, 
the administration sought to fight today's 
recession and tomorrow's inflation at the 
same time. The rise in Income and produc- 
tion for the second consecutive month pres- 
ently seems to vindicate the policy. 

It is too early to say that that policy has 
been wholly justified by events, There has 
been a decline in gross national product 
every month of the recession, the cumu- 
lative effect of which on the national wealth 


and progress is not lightly to be dismissed. ` 


The difference between what gross national 
product is and what it might have been (if 
more vigorous antirecession measures had 
been taken) is enormous. Presumably Mr. 
Hauge would argue that these fluctuations, 
kept within due bounds, are a part of the 
normal rhythm of a healthy economy. Those 
who have been out of work may not be 30 
philosophical about it. Those who have 
an anxious eye oh the great race between 
the free and the Communist world are very 
properly concerned about the setback that 
this shrinkage in the national output in- 
volves, 

There will be many who, on such accounts, 
will differ with Mr. Hauge, Such differences 
should not detract from a proper estimate_ 
of him as a public servant. He has ac- 
quitted himself well in a difficult period. 
His usefulness to the White House not only 
reflects great credit upon himself but also 
vindicates the wisdom of establishing such 


a position on the President's immediate staff. 7 


The Failure of Leadership Brings Disaster 
in Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President the 
crusading Capital Times, of Madison, 
Wis., carries one of the most militant 
criticisms of the failure of leadership in 
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the Mideast. This newspaper, which 
has established a reputation as America's 
outstanding crusading newspaper for 
liberal principles, contends that: 

Our trouble Is that we have been guided 
by no principle in our foreign policy. In our 
desperate efforts to keep our clutches on oil 
in the Midle East, we have sold out the only 
democracy in that region—lIsrael. 


Mr. President, one paragraph in the 
editorial is particularly noteworthy: 

We are in retreat because we have ceased 
to stand for anyhing. We have gone from 
one public-relations slogan to another to 
meet the exigencies of the political hour at 
home, 


Here is the real sickness of this ad- 
ministration and its foreign policy. The 
administration suffers from moral ane- 
mia. Fortunately, there is a sure and 
obvious cure, namely, strong and dedi- 
catetd leadership based on a strict sense 
of rightness and morality. But as the 
Capital Times concludes, Where is it? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Capital 
Times be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp as follows: 


Tue FAILURE OP LeaversHre BRINGS DISASTER 
IN MIDEAST 


It must be obvious now, even to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles, that the position of the West in the 
storm tossed Middle East is one of almost 
total colispee. 

The bloody coup in Iraq. which crushed 
the pro-Western government and elevated 
pro-Nasser forces to power, has brought 
great jubilation to the Communist bosses 
in Moscow, for whom Nasser la the top Mid- 
dle East agent. The fall of the fraq Govern- 
ment removes the key country from the 
Baghdad pact which was established to 
thwart Communist penetration of the Mid- 
dle East. 

The coup is a setback for this country of 
staggering magnitude—one that may well 
mean complete defeat in the struggle for 
the MidMle East or armed intervention. 

The irony of it all is that this defeat was 
suffered at the hands of the man who owes 
his power today to Eisenhower and Dulles 
dictator Nasser of Egypt. In 1956, when 
Israel, France, and Britain countered Nas- 
ser's bold move for domination of the Middle 
East by the seizure cf the Suez Canal, the 
Egyptian dictator was through. But Eisen- 
hower and Dulles intervened to save him. 
Today he stands astride the Middle East, 
armed and sustained by the Kremlin. 

The Iraq coup seems to have caught our 
State Department by surprise, as usual. As 
is usually the case, we were fuddy-duddying 
around in another country when the blow 
tell. This time it was a mysterious revolu- 
tion in Lebanon which distracted us. 

It is a mark of the deterioration of our 
Position in the world that, while the coup 
was being prepared in Iraq, Eisenhower and 
Dulles were In Canada trying to patch up 
the rents in an historic friendship which has 
been jeopardized by Dulles’ diplomatic bun- 
gling, It was Dulles who told a congres- 
sional committee that the disintegration of 
Canadian-United States friendship was the 
Tesult of the lack of diplomatic skill on 
the part of the Canadians. 

We have been hopelessly mousetrapped in 
the Middle East. The Dulles strategy of 
forging a wall of steel between Russia and 
the Middle East has been a colossal failure. 
The Russians vaulted it and set up Nasser. 
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The British, French, and Israel! recognized 
the strategy, but when they moved to meet 
it they found Eisenhower and Dulles on the 
side of Moscow. 

We were reduced at one stage of this dip- 
lomatic fiasco to the spectacle of the Presi- 
dent of the United States bowing and scrap- 
ing before the slave-trading tyrant, King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, only to have that 
country turn to Nasser in a few short months. 

Our trouble is that we have been guided 
by no principle in our foreign policy. In 
our desperate efforts to keep our clutches 
on oll In the Middle East, we have sold out 
the only democracy in that region—Israel. 
It was President Eisenhower who gave the 
final push to the French Republic at the 
critical moment of the revolt by a clique 
of Fascist militarists. 

All over the world we are in retreat—in 
Asia, in Africa, in the Middle East—even in 
the Western Hemisphere where we are now 
reduced to begging the Canadians for friend- 
ship and where our good-will tourists to 
Latin America dare not meet the public. 

We are in retreat because we have ceased 
to stand for anything. We have gone from 
one public-relations slogan to another to 
meet the exigencies of the political hour at 
home. ; 

We are desperately in need of leadership, 
as Britain was in the dark days of Munich, 
We need men with the strength, conviction, 
and purpose that Winston Churchill brought 
to the service of demoeracy in that critical 
hour. 


Where is: it? 


Twenty-Ninth Division, National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yester- 
day I sent a protest to the Secretary of 
Defense against the suggested reduction 
of the National Guard 29th Division to 
a three-group unit. In my message, I 
said: 3 

I strongly protest the proposed reduction 
of our National Guard, still our first line of 
defense. I cannot subscribe to the theory 
that modern missiles make our National 
Guard obsolete. The need for the guard 
now is the same as it has always been. From 
generation to generation, our militia has 
handed down the great traditions of a people 
willing to face sacrifice to keep our Nation 
free. The reduction in the 29th Division in 
Maryland seems particularly uncalled for. 
This organization predates the American 
Government; in fact, it helped make pos- 
sible the formation of this Nation. 


Mr. President, on the editorial page 
of this morning's Baltimore Sun there 
appeared, under the heading “Letters to 
the Editor,” a letter, dated July 14, 1958, 
signed by Maj. Gen. William C. Purnell, 
commander of the 29th Division. In my 
opinion, this is a most worthy presen- 
tation of the case against the proposed 
reduction, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AG421 
LETTERS TO THE Forron— TR Guard's 
Posrrion 


To THE EDITOR OF THE SUN. 

Sir: The editorial in the Sun of July. 10, 
entitled “Why Not the 29th?” discloses some 
apparent misunderstanding of the current 
National Guard reorganization problems 
which seem to me sufficiently significant 
to warrant my calling them to your atten- 
tion. 

First of all our complaint is not that the 
29th Division was not included among ths 
several National Guard divisions selected 
for full organization, Actually we have had 
for a number of years several National Guard 
divisions in a priority status. The present 
reorganization program with respect to pri- 
ority divisions simply continues what has 
been in effect heretofore. Our complaint, 
therefore, is not that the 29th Division did 
not receive priority. status, but that the re- 
mainder of the National Guard infantry 
divisions were not organized fully even 
though they have a lower priority for mo- 
bilization purposes. Up to this time the 
29th Division has not been in a priority 
status, but it, and all of the other National 
Guard infantry divisions likewise not in a 
priority status, have nevertheless been fully 
organized and equipped. The priority divi- 
sions have simply been designated as such, 
have received priority in the issuance of 
equipment and haye been required to take 
certain internal measures to be prepared for 
rapid employment. They also haye received 
some increased strength authorizations. We 
can see no reason why with the reorganized 
divisions this same situation should not be 
continued. 8 

There appears to me also to be some edi- 
torial feeling that the National Guard should 
accept reduction in strength, perhaps on the 
ground that it should recognize the Penta- 
gon's responsibility for overall military 
policy. This conclusion obviously proceeds 
from a lack of accurate information. 

The facts are that a certain number of 
divisions are. required to meet the military 
needs of the Nation. The law provides that 
the National Guard shall be maintained as 
part of the first line of defense of the coun- 
try. We feel that by honorable and devoted 
service, as Well as by law, we have the right 
to maintain our place as the first line of 
defense by providing those divisions required 
to fill the needs. 

However, instead of recognizing this, the 
Army has organized 6 Army Reserve infantry 
divisions, with 5 battle groups each, although 
the strongest of these divisions is substan- 
tially below the present strength of the 
smallest National Guard infantry division. 
With the exception of four divisions now to 
be converted to other missions, the remaining 
Reserve divisions (all infantry, the Reserve 
has no armor) have not at any time, I think, 
and certainly for a mumber of years past, 
eyer been fully o and have been as- 
signed mobilization base and logistical duties, 
As to these latter Reserve divisions, their mis- 
sion and form of organization are not now to 
be changed. 

When we come to the National Guard divi- 
sions, however, the Army, although it has 
military requirements which, if it used Na- 
tional Guard divisions alone as the first line 
troops, would employ all of the National 
Guard divisions, has nevertheless taken the 
position that the remaining nonpriority in- 
tantry divisions of the National Guard can 
be organized only at a three-battie-group 
level. It gives no satisfactory reason for this, 

In the light of what has been done with 
6 Reserve infantry divisions, that is, organiz- 
ing them with 5 battle groups each, we can 
only draw the conclusion that it is the inten- 
tion of the Army to advance these Reserve 
divisions into the necessary troop structure 


and assign them places which would other- 
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wise belong to the National Guard. In other 
words, if and when the time for mobilization 
comes, the Army will be in a position to say 
it must give priority to the divisions that are 
fully organized, and, therefore, in the greet- 
est state of readiness, which, of course, will 
be the five battle group Reserve divisions, 
The National Guard infantry divisions or- 
ganized on a three-battle-group basis are 
thus reduced to an unspecified, but never- 
theless obvious, lower category. 

Now, we National Guardsmen will not ac- 
cept this downgrading of our place in the 
defense structure of our country. We con- 
sider our place as part of the first line of 
defense of our country an honorable one 
which we have earned and fully justified. 
We do not intend to surrender it to the 
Army Reserve merely to satisfy the Regular 
Army's desire for troop units over which 
it can exercise a greater degree of control 
than it can over the National Guard. We 
see in this, and I am sure correctly, that the 
Army is reaching the same result it would 
have achieved had it abolished 6 National 
Guard divisions and replaced them in the 
troop structure with 6 Army Reserve divi- 
sions, as it had originally planned to do. And 
incidentally, when this latter plan was in its 
period of gestation, it was never intended 
that any Reserve divisions be abolished, only 
National Guard divisions. i 

In summary, all this adds up to making 
the National Guard alone bear the reduc- 
tion in reserve forces which the Army says 
is necessary and at the same time advancing 
Army Reserve units into the space we have 
been forced to vacate. 

We National Guardsmen believe that in 
endeavoring to weaken the National Guard 
and force it to accept a lesser role in the 
Nation’s military establishment, something 
unwise is being done. It is not simply that 
Guardsmen's morale will be damaged, al- 
though this is serious enough, but that an 
effort is under way to destroy a miiltary 
system which goes back to the very begin- 
ning of our country, a system which has pro- 
duced for us the yery best possible type of 
civilian soldiers: The prideful association 
between a community and its National 
Guard unit is the source of that military 
quality called esprit de corps withaut which 
no organization can or will fight- To engulf 
this in an all pervading Federal military 
authority, to destroy the partnership be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in providing a major part of the coun- 
try’s defense, is we submit, a grave mistake. 

WILLIAM C. PURNELL, 
Maj. Gen., Maryland National Guards 
Baitrmorz, July 14. 


United States Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Arthur Krock of the New York Times, is 
one of the most astute and distinguished 
writers about public affairs that we have 
in our country. His observations about 
our foreign relations in particular are 
timely and penetrating. I commend to 
my colleagues 3 articles by Mr. Arthur 
Krock which appeared in the last 3 days 
in the New York Times, and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I think Mr. 
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Krock shows an understanding of our 
problems which is worthy of considera- 
tion by everyone in this country. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of July 15, 1958] 
POLICY Decisions STRESSED BY EVENT IN IRAQ 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WasarncToN, July 14—The sudden ex- 
plosion in Iraq, triggered by what some 
Mideast authorities here have tentatively ac- 
cepted as an authentic outburst of Arab 
nationalism, has accentuated a. line of 
thought which has been forming in the 
minds of many critical observers of United 
States foreign policy, This thinking is best 
illustrated by the following questions, which 
those who have been pursuing the line have 
been asking for some time: 

Have events abroad reached, and perhaps 
even passed, the historical stage when a 
great nation must fundamentally revise its 
foreign policies? 

Has the Government of the United States 
come to an end-point of policy, as Great 
Britain came when it relinquished its Indian 
Empire, and the Netherlands when it ac- 
cepted the independence of Indonesia? 

If so, are the Truman Mideast policies and 
th Eisenhower doctrine obsolete? And have 
world conditions attained the reality that 
would require the United States to treat, 
on the basis of this realism, with the re- 
gimes of Communist China, East Germany, 
and others on the same diplomatic basis as 
with regimes elsewhere that are repugnant 
to our own democratic system? 

Is not the only effective substitute to these 
reversals of policy a resort to force, which 
would precipitate the risk of the global war 
our present program is wholly designed to 
prevent? And, if this substitute were to be 
chosen, would it not have to be employed by 
the United States almost unilaterally in view 
of various weaknesses of the western alli- 
ance? 

These are hard and terrifying questions. 
But they have been asked in Senate quarters, 
and some within the administration, as one 
threat to world peace has succeeded another 
while the policies of the western nations 
have shown no capacity either to prevent 
these threats or quickly dispose of them. 
And the violent land bloody overthrow of 
the Government of Iraq, keystone of the 
Baghdad Pact, which undoubtedly has ex- 
posed Jordan and Israel to grave new dan- 
gers and further detach Turkey from its 
western allies, may prove to be a graver 
threat than the unquenched rebellion in 
Lebanon, 

THE FACTS OF GLOBAL LIFE 

If this were the 19th century, and the 
powers of the United States and Great Brit- 
nin in combination could confine hostili- 
ties everywhere to small wars, the questions 
above would not arise. But nationalism is 
armed, on the march, of continental dimen- 
sions in Asia and Africa. A new power, So- 
viet Russia, with the political and military 
ability to launch suddenly an atomic attack 
which would devastate the nations that were 
its targets, has come into being. Moreover, 
this new power has an advantage over others 
with anything like approximate strength in 
that it can seek world conquest, and does, 
by a means other than war that would cause 
the overthrow of democratic governments if 
they employed it. This means is the sub- 
version of peoples with low economic stand- 
ards by sabotage, by subsidizing revolution, 
by propaganda In which truth is callously 
twisted to sult the purpose, and by promises 
of assistance there Is not the slightest in- 
tention of keeping. > 

These mounting facts of life in the world 
today, emphasized by the shock of the un- 
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expected event in Iraq, have evoked the 
above questions and caused them to be asked 
with growing insistence. Whether any of 
them penetrated the extraordinary White 
House conference on Iraq today, and if so 
how far, will probably not be known until 
all the inevitable leaks are distilled for their 
factual yield. But prior to this meeting 
nothing publicly said or indicated by the 
President or Secretary of State Dulles has 
reflected a decision for fundamental review, 
looking to revision, of our foreign policies. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine has not yet been 
found to apply to any crisis in the Mid East, 
where it was supposed to protect legitimate 
governments which sought this protection 
on evidence of armed insurrection fomented 
by international communism. Jordan may 
not put the doctrine to this perilous test. 
But the regimes dnd peoples we have put into 
our diplomatic deep freeze appear to have 
taken no harm thereby, but with impunity 
have held Americans as hostages. 

Yet the administration, as Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT noted today, has even stood pat to the 
point of declining to cooperate in the restudy 
of policy proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


— . 


[From the New York Times of July 16, 1958 
LAW AND INTERVENTION—AN ANALYSIS OF 
EISENHOWER DOCTRINE'S APPLICATION TO 
UNITED STATES LANDING IN LEBANON 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—When the President 
informed the congressional leaders he sum- 
moned to the White House yesterday of the 
Lebanon Government's request for military 
assistance and of the seyeral measures he 
might take to respond to it, he asked each 
visitor in turn for alternative suggestions. 
Nothing positive being offered, the President 
then proceeded to land marines in Lebanon 
and to ask the Security Council of the United 
Nations to approve this action and take over 
responsibility for maintaining the independ- 
ence of Lebanon as soon as possible, 

This was one of the major differences be- 
tween the ways in which Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Truman dealt with Congress in an 
international crisis that evoked United States 
military intervention. y 

After President Truman ordered naval and 
air units to protect the Republic of Korea 
from the North Communist attack, he briefed 
congressional leaders on the reasons why he 
had issued the order. The revolt against the 
Lebanon Government has been waged for 
more than 2 months; in this instance it was 
a coup in another Mideast country—Iraq— 
that triggered United States intervention in 
Lebanon. 

Accordingly President Eisenhower con- 
sulted with congressional leaders In advance 
of action, and failing to receive from them 
an alternative he deemed preferable, he put 
his plan into effect at once. 

There are, howeyer, similarities in the two 
events. Both Presidents relied for interna- 
tional legal sanction on Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations and on their 
constitutional powers to protect, by armed 
force if they adjudged this to be necessary, 
the vital interests of the United States 
abroad. And both Presidents acted on their 
own interpretations of the doctrines that 
bear their names. 

DOCTRINES COMPARED 

In his message to Congress on May 12, 
1947, asking support of the Greek Govern- 
ment's appeal for financial and economic 
assistance in its effort to maintain its inde- 
pendence against exterior Communist ag- 
gression, President Truman stated his doc- 
trine as follows: 

“I believe it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.“ 
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The Elsenhower doctrine, as amended by 
Congress, contains this passage: 

“The United States regards as vital to the 
national interest and to world peace the 
preservation of the independence and the 
integrity of the nations of the Middle East. 
To this end, if the President determines the 
necessity thereof, the United States is pre- 
pared to use armed force to assist any such 
nations or groups of nations requesting as- 
sistance against armed aggression from any 
country controlled by international com- 
munism.” = 

But these passages illustrate another dif- 
ference between the first Presidential orders 
for the Korean and for the Lebanon inter- 
ventions, Though Congress approved the 
Greek-Turkish aid bill, after President Tru- 
man explained that it was the first step in 
carrying out his doctrines, Congress never 
formally legislated that policy. The Eisen- 
hower doctrine, however, took the form of a 
joint congressional statement of “national 
policy, and long before the event in which 
the President first invoked it. 

Nevertheless, in the White House meeting 
yesterday, doubt was expressed, not that the 
landing of Marines in Lebanon—one of the 


steps the President enumerated—was ex- ` 


traneous to article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter or was outside the President's con- 
stitutional power to execute, but that the 
landing was specifically covered by the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, 

That Lebanon had requested assistance 
was conceded to bea fact. But the argument 
was made that it remained to be proved 
whether the armed its goy- 
ernment had come from a country controlled 
by international communism. 

Senator MIKE MaNnsFietp, Democrat of 
Montana, whose amendment of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine the administration interprets 
as congressional sanction of the landing of 
the Marines in Lebanon, disputed that inter- 
pretation in reviewing possible actions. Sen- 
ator J. WLan FULBRIGHT, Democrat of 
Arkansas, asked Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles how the Eisenhower doctrine could 
apply if the origin of the Lebanese revolution 
Was especially pro-Nasser sentiment. And 
how, he added, did Mr, Dulles reconcile the 
friendly visit of President Nasser to President 
Tito of Yugoslavia with the assumption that 
President Nasser invariably promotes the in- 
terests of the Kremlin in the Mideast? 

To the first question, Mr. Dulles answered 
that the United States intelligence services 
had ample, documented proof of interna- 
tional Communist Inspiration and aid to the 
revolt in Lebanon. This might have been 
received with more acceptance if Allen W. 
Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, hed not previously conceded that the 
revolt in Iraq, where the United States also 
has a military mission, had taken his unit 
entirely by surprise; that it had expected the 
event, but in Jordan. To the second, he 
replied it was conceivable that President Nas- 
ser's visit to Marshal Tito, at this particular 
time, was a blind. 


CIVIL WAR THESIS SCOUTED 


The first congressional leader the Presi- 
dent called on, Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the 
House, suggested that the Mideast uprisings 
might be suthentic civil wars, and he asked 
if the United States should become involved 
in such. The President, with great positive- 
ness, answered that the revolts had been 
fomented by Arab leaders under the domina- 
tion of Moscow. 

How, the Secretary was also asked, did he 
account for the contrary finding of the 
Unned Nations team that investigated the 
origins of the revolt? The President ex- 
Plained this by a simile: “A boy throws a 
Tock and folds his arms. So even while the 
rock is in midaid he can say, Lock, I'm not 
doing anything.” And he won't be—then.” 

The question of a specific United States 
commitment to Lebanon also arose at the 
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conference. Mr. Dulles answered by saying 
that it was not in any written form, but was 
a moral commitment. He based this in part 
on the undeviating support of the West 
against international Communist aggression 
by the Chamoun Government, including 
hearty endorsement of the Elsenhower doc- 
trine from the moment it was established. 

It was the consensus of a good many con- 


-gressional leaders at the meeting that, so far 


as the invocation of the Eisenhower doctrine 
is applicable to the landing of the marines, 
that application is only to be found in its 
gray area. But today the President's plan 
was generally approved among them as the 
best. and indeed the only, act he could take 
in the circumstances if the vital interests of 
the United States were to be shored up 
against further infringements. It was also 
generally agreed that United States inaction 
after Iraq could result in the dominance of 
the Mideast by Soviet Russian or Nasser im- 
perialism, assuming these are or could re- 
main separable, 


PROCEDURE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR POLICY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, July 16—The President spoke 
with the candor required by the gravity of 
his order which disptached the marines to 
Lebanon when he conceded that grave conse- 
quences could come from this action. The 
American people had the right to expect 
this from their leader. And their interest 
also has been served by the press forecasts 
of what these grave consequences could be. 

But despite such of the forecasts as were 
employed to demonstrate that the military 
intervention should never have been made, 
there is more weight in the opinion, generally 
expressed in this country, that the President 
adopted the only course for salvage left open 
to him by the massive errors of politics and 
diplomacy that preceded the present crisis 
in the Mideast. The errors that can be 
traced to competitive partisan politics in the 
United States were committed by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. The diplomatic 
errors are attributable to poor statecraft, in 
the record of both the Truman and the 
Eisenhower administrations. 

The present chapter begins with the ac- 
tivities in 1947 of the Special Committee on 
Palestine of the United Nations. On No- 
vember 29 of that year the General Assembly 
of-the U. N. approved a recommendation of 
this committee that the British mandate in 
Palestine be ended and the area be divided 
into a Jewish and a Moslem state, to be 
linked by an economic union of which the 
internationalized city of Jerusalem wouid 
be the third member. 

In March 1948, Senator Austin, the United 
States delegate to the U. N., who had been 
executing State Department policy to sup- 
port the Palestine partition, suddenly asked 
that action on this be halted by the Security 
Council and that a special Assembly session 
be called to substitute a temporary trustee- 
ship for the area, The Truman administra- 
tion had changed its mind on evidence of an 
unexpected degree of Arab hostility that it 
now concluded might shut off Western Eu- 
rope from the oll required for industry and 
defense. 7 

POLITICS OVER DIPLOMACY 

Thomas E. Dewey and other Republican 
leaders immediately attacked the adminis- 
tration for fumbling and vacillation. This 
put the Jew-Moslem issue in the Mideast 
squarely into the presidential election of 
1948, and politics took over diplomacy. 
When the British mandate for Palestine ex- 
pired May 14, the Security Council was still 
discussing the United States proposal for a 
temporary trusteeship. But at midnight 
Ben-Gurion and his Government proclaimed 
the new State of Israel, and instantly—to 
anticipate the demand of Dewey or another 
Republican for the action—the Truman ad- 
ministration recognized Israel de facto. 
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In the mounting Arab nationalism which 
followed these actions the United States be- 
came its principal target. And resentment 
against the Western pro-Israel powers was 
aggravated by the sustained misery of the 
displaced Palestine Arab migrants. This 
situation was ripe for the rise of Colonel 
Nasser in Egypt as the symbol of Arab na- 
tionalism which, as opponests of Secretary 
Dulles’ diplomacy had predicted, he adroitly 
used the Eisenhower doctrine and the Bagh- 
dad Pact to inflame. And with his rise the 
Eisenhower administration continued the se- 
ries of errors in the Mideast. First it wooed 
Nasser with tangible enco ent of 
financial assistance in the building of the 
great Aswan Dam. Then, most abruptly, the 
State Department announced that there 
would be no such participation by the 
United States. To Nasser's anger and hu- 
miliation over this incident some good au- 
thorities on the Mideast ascribe: 

Nasser's seizure of the Suez Canal Co. and 
the closure of the waterway to Israel ship- 
ping. The Israell-Britisn-French Suez expe- 
dition that was aborted by the United States 
through the United Nations. The closer en- 
tente, if not more, between Nasser and Mos- 
cow. The pan-Arab plots which fomented 
the revolts in Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon 
that, culminating in Iraq, produced the ap- 
peal to the United States from Lebanon and 
the landing of the Marines, 


This catalog, though inadequate, dem- 
onstrates that in the Mideast the United 
States has been following expedient proced- 
ures and not a policy at all. That applies 
both to the Truman and the Eisenhower 


administrations. And even viewed alone it _ 


justifies the critical reassessment of foreign 
policy now undertaken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


The Marines in Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, this 
morning’s newspapers include an article 
by Walter Lippmann which constitutes 
a remarkably courageous and perceptive 
analysis of the situation in Lebanon and 
throughout the near East. There is 80 
much good commonsense in this unusual 
article that I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MARINES IN THE LEBANON 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The Marines have been landed at Beirut 
in the desperate hope of limiting the disaster 
which the Iraqi revolution has brought upon 
the Western position. It would be a miracle, 
which is not likely to happen, if the landing, 
which is now confined to Beirut and the air- 
port, is anywhere nearly sufficient to sta- 
bilize the situation, The Marines are quite 
able to protect the capital of the Lebanon 
just by their presence. But there is no as- 
surance that they will bring the civil war to 
an end. > 

Moreover, Jordan, which is an artificial 
and fragile kingdom beset by a revolution 
similar to that in Iraq, is almost certain to 
appeal to Britain and America for military 
assistance. The President will find it as 
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hard to refuse the appeal of King Hussein 
as the appeal of President Chamoun, though 
in the case of Jordan it may be British 
paratroopers who will be sent in, 

Possibly, Saudi Arabia will be able to get 
along without calling for help, largely to be 
sure by a policy of neutrality which is in- 
creasingly benevolent to Nasser. 

Finally, it seems most probable that the 
British will feel that they have to land 
troops in the little sheikdoms of the Persian 
Gulf, where are their main oil holdings in 
the Middle East. 

Thus, there is a grim prospect that the 
British and the Americans will find them- 
selves holding on to beachheads on the 

of the Arab countries of the Middle 
East. In no Arab country, except the Leba- 
non which is about half Christian, does the 
West have any strong friends. As the cards 
now lie, the best that President Eisenhower 
can hope for is that the bigger Arab nations 
can be contained by a holding operation at 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean and 
of the Persian Gulf. 

It will be a momentous question how 
deeply and for how long American forces 
are to be tied down in this holding opera- 
tion. For Nasser will now control, except 
for Israel, all that we do not hold on to by 
military force. 

The decision to send in marines was, as 
we all realize, a tragic choice between two 
evils. After the Iraqi revolution, it was a 
virtual certainty that the Lebanon, Jordan, 
und the Persian Gulf states would fail, too, 
if they were not supported from the outside. 
That was the evil the President decided to 
resist. The other evil, which he had, there- 
fore, to embrace, was that we are now in 
military opposition to the Arab revolution, 
and that in the Middle East the alinement 
is increasingly sharp and spectacular be- 
tween the Moslem Arabs and the Western 
Powers with their client states. 

The President's speech on Tuesday evye- 
ning took the unfortunate line of identify- 
ing Nasser both with Hitler and with Stalin, 
and in declaring what amounts to an ideo- 
logical war against him. 

My own view is that the agonizing dilem- 
ma in which the President found himself on 
Monday morning is due to a fundamental 
error, which many have pointed out, in the 
conception and design of our Middle East- 
ern policy. The error is in believing that 
the way to stabilize the Middle East is to 
aline as many Middle Eastern countries as 
can be persuaded to join, in a military alli- 
ance against the Soviet Union. 

This is an error for two main reasons. 
One is that it is absurd to suppose that a 
great power like Russia can be excluded 
from a region which is as close to her and 
as important to her as is Central America to 
the United States. The other reason is that 
the intent of the Arabs is not to be alined 
with us or with the Soviet Union, but to be 
neutral and to profit by dealing with both 
sides. . 

The policies, based on this misconception, 
have blown up and are in ruin. They were 
based on theories which are contrary to the 
facts of life, and they were certain to fail. 

This is not mere post mortem, For it 18 
most probable, it seems to me, that we shall 
not be able to reach any solution as long as 
the principle, or rather the ghost, of the old 
policy continues to dominate the thinking 
of the White House and of the State Depart- 
ment. That is to say, a policy of the mili- 
tary containment of Nasser, which is what 
Wwe are now involved in, has no promise of 
any Kind of settlement and is a great threat 
of far-reaching complications. 

The alternative is to propose a settlement 
in the Middle East based on the principle of 


neutrality. This is what Egypt professes. 


and probably wants. And for the little 
states, like Lebanon and Israel, the princi- 
ple of neutralization guaranteed by all the 
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great powers and by the United Nations 
offers the greatest promise. 

The essential point is that we should not 
merely begin on the beaches and then ac- 
cept as the best that is possible an indefi- 
nitely prolonged’ indirect and ideological 
war with the Arab revolution. We should 
seek a settlement by negotiation, recogniz- 
ing that both the Soviet Union and the 
United Arab Republic are powers and have 
interests with which we must reach an 
accommodation, 


Twenty-five Years’ Progress in the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. WILEY, Mr. President, I was 
very much interested to read of plans for 
the celebration of the silver jubilee of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, this coming October, at a 
meeting in Augusta, Ga. 

It may not be realized offhand, by 
folks unfamiliar with the chemical revo- 
lution in American agriculture, just how 
indebted we are to chemistry. Yet, on 
close examination, one readily sees that 
not only the American farmer, but the 
public as a whole, is deeply indebted to 
the miracles which have been wrought 
by chemical compounds as applied to 
agriculture. 

By means of these compounds, used 
for the benefit of man, we have had 
bigger crops, better crops, with less 
sweat and toil; we have had better live- 
stock, we have had healthier Americans, 
And the benefits of the chemical revolu- 
tion in America have spread throughout 
the world, as well. 

Chemical fertilizers have received a 
good deal of public attention, but less 
attention has been focused on the so- 
called cides—insecticides, herbicides, 
rodenticides, and fungicides. Yet these 
chemicals, dedicated to the never-ending 
battle of man against the ravages of na- 
ture, have changed the life of every one 
of us for the better. 

It is estimated that pests continue to 
cost the American economy no less than 
$9 billion a year. 

That money comes out of the pocket 
of the American farmer; but it comes 
out of the public’s pocket as well. 

Insects, alone, may cost us $4 billion 
or so. Rodents cost us far in excess of 
a billion dollars a year. 

Weeds, alone, may cost up to $4 billion 
a year. 

Naturally, as damage from pests is 
minimized, the farmer is enabled to make 
economies available to the public. 

The fact that we have bigger crops 
may mean that we must meet more di- 
rectly the farm-parity problem; but that 
is certainly no reason for us to be con- 
cerned. 

We do not shrink from meeting our 
problems, The fact that American pop- 
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ulation is expanding by 3 million a year 
means that we may have a housing prob- 
lem, for example, but that does not re- 
sult in our desiring less population. 

On the contrary, we welcome the 
increased productivity of the American 
farmer; just as we welcome the increased 
population which will be fed by the 
American farmer. 

Today, the chemical industry in Amer- 
ica is one of our greatest industries; and 
agricultural chemicals represent an im- 
portant segment of that industry. 

Like all industries which are based on 
science, research plays a major role. It 
is estimated in the May 1958 issue of 
NAC News and Pesticide Review that 
pesticide chemical manufacturers are 
now spending more than $20. million a 
year on research and development. This 
is a jump of 150 percent, as compared 
with 1950 figures. 

Involved in the increased research are 
many new laboratory facilities, experi- 
mental farms and grants-in-aid to State 


` Agricultural Experiment Stations. In 


addition, Federal Government azencies 
are now spending some $5 million in re- 
search in this field, alone, 

This is basically a private enterprise 
industry. Ninety-three percent of crop 
protectants come from industrial re- 
search; rather than from that of tax- 
supported institutions. 

Last year a quarter of a billion dollars 
represented the value of pesticides at the 
manufacturer's level. 

Naturally I am interested in this sub- 
ject because, representing as I do a great 
farm State, I know how crucial chemical 
research is in meeting the farm problems 
of Wisconsin. But I am interested, as 
well, in the health of all of American 
agriculture and, far more important, the 
health of the American people as a 
whole. - 

Iam interested that the farm industry 
shall receive maximum encouragement 
to break new trails in research. 

I am interested in ever-improved 
safety standards—a subject in which the 
industry, itself, is deeply interested, as 
well. 

Iknow that research pays off in count- 
less direct and indirect ways; that for 
every dollar so invested, the public will 
receive untold benefits. 

The world’s population is increasing 
and must be fed. America’s population 
is increasing, and it wants to be fed 
better than ever before. 

I send, then, to the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association congratu- 
lations on their 25th milestone and my 
wishes for uninterrupted success in 
continuing to serve the needs of America. 

I send to the desk the text of a most 
interesting chart which was published 
in that same May 1958, issue of the 
NAC News and Pesticide Review. It is 
entitled “Twenty-five Years of Miracles,” 
and it shows in simplified, tabular form, 
what has been accomplished in these 
brief 2% decades in major pesticide 
chemical work. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
page be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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1958 
TWENTY-FIVE Years OF MIRACLES 

MAJOR PESTICIDE CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Improvements in older pesticides: botani- 
cals, inorganics. 

Synthetic organic herbicides, 1938; hor- 
mone-type selective herbicides, 1945, 

Synthetic organic fungicides, 1940. 

Synthetic organic insecticides: chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, 1945; organic phosphates, 
1947; systemic insecticides, 1950, 

Synthetic organic rodenticides, 1944; antl- 
coagulants, 1948. 

Antibiotics for plant use, 1956. 

A host of other new inorganic, organic, 
synthetic, and natural pesticides have been 
introduced during the past 10 years. 

BENEFITS TO FARMERS 
Farmers’ net income increased 

Net gains of $4 to nearly $400 per acre 
have been recorded by commercial farmers 
after treating crops for insect, disease or 
weed control. 

Disastrous crop losses prevented 

In 1956 and 1957 proper use of pesticides 
saved Florida's multimillion dollar fruit and 
vegetable crops from huge losses threatened 
by the Mediterranean fruit fly. Other ex- 
amples: Small grain farmers in the South- 
west used pesticides to save nearly 64 mil- 
lion worth of crop during a greenbug epi- 
demic in 1950. Midwest farmers save from 
$30 million to $50 million a year through 
chemical control of grasshoppers. 

Farm labor costs reduced 


Chemical weeding cuts cultivating costs 
nearly in half, Chemical weeding of cotton, 
for example, costs about $9 per acre versus 
$15 per acre for hand weeding. That's a 
potential saring of $60 million in labor costs 
for southern cottongrowers, 

Food losses in storage and transit reduced 

Chemical protection of fresh fruits and 
vegetables helps to cut losses during trans- 
portation and transit estimated by USDA at 
about $633 million a year. Insect damage, 
mold, and bacteria are major factors in these 
losses. 

BENEFITS TO THE GENERAL PUDLIC 
Millions of lives saved 

United States Public Health Service re- 
Ports over 5 million lives saved and 100 mil- 
lion illnesses prevented in the United States 
since 1952 through chemical control of in- 
sects which carry such dread diseases as 
malaria and sleeping sickness. ` 

Better, cleaner joods 

Foods reaching markets today are free of 
disease, insects, and rodent contamination 
as the result of protection made possible by 
the proper use of pesticides, 

Better nutrition 

United States consumption of vitamin- 
rich fruits and vegetables is up nearly 100 
Percent since 1930 owing to greater supplies 
of these foods, most of which cannot be 
raised in large commercial quantities with- 
out protection from pest destruction. 

Better health 

A natural result of eating more high 
quality, high vitamin foods, of freedom from 
disease-carrying insects, and of improved 
control over polsonous and allergy-causing 
Plants. 

Easier and better home gardening and lawn 
care 

Safer and more beautiful highway road- 
sides through chemical roadside mainte- 
nance. $ 

Better conservation of forest resources 
through control of tree-killing insects and 
diseases 


Improved fish and wildlife management 
through clearing ponds of trash fish, elimi- 
nating aquatic weeds, and improving wild- 
life habitat, 
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More pleasant indoor Uving through con- 
trol of household pests. 

More pleasant outdoor living through con- 
trol of tormenting insecte and poisonous and 
allergy-causing plants. 

Science writers have listed many new 
pesticide discoveries among the outstanding 
achieyements of modern man. This chart 
lists some of the major developments of the 
past 25 years along with an indication of the 
tangible benefits they have brought to farm- 
ers and to the general public, The dates in 
‘the left-hand column are approximately 
when new categories of chemicals began to 
come into general farm and public use. 


Hawaii's Right to Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, yester- 
day in the Los Angeles Times there was 
published an excellent article by Doug- 
las H. Mendel, Jr. It is entitled “Ha- 
wall's Right to Statehood.” The writer 
Succinctly and clearly demonstrates the 


reasons why the Territory ought now to` 


become a member of the Union of Amer- 
ican States. Mr. Mendel served in the 
Armed Forces during the war. A part 
of his service found him stationed in the 
Territory of Hawaii. He has returned 
there many times since, 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: — 

Ha war's RIGHT ro STATEHOOD 
(By Douglas H. Mendel, Jr.) 

Congress has finally voted for Alaskan 
statehood, fulfilling both parties’ pledges to 
that Territory and our own people. Unless 
Congress immediately fulfills a similar 
pledge to Hawali this will be a bleak year in 
American history, a year in which race and 
color play 4 significant part. 

When I visited Hawaii last summer, for 
the fourth time in the last 14 years, I was 
told that the racial issue had not died down. 
Southern Democratic Senat who voted 
against Alaskan statehood, probably fearing 
two more civil-rights Senators, will fight 
even more vigorously against admitting a 
Territory with almost half its citizens of 
Oriental descent. And a few of the old 
Hawallan families, white and „Polynesian 
also fear the prospect of a Japanese-Amer- 
ican Senator or Congressman. 

Later, in Japan and other parts of the 
Far East, I was faced with the embarrassing 
question, “Does America deny statehood to 


Hawalli because most of its people are part 


Oriental?” The Democratic Congress, as 
President Eisenhower and Senator Know- 
Lanp have so clearly stated, must now show 
the same real sympathy for Hawaiian rights 
to statehood as they have shown to Alaska. 

The 500,000 citizens of Hawaii have paid 
full American income and excise taxes, to 
the tune of a billion dollars in the last 10 
years, without any voice in voting those taxes 
or how they were to be spent. Moreover, 
thousands of Hawaiian youth fought and 
died on the battlefields of World War IT and 
Eorea, some drafted but far more as volun- 
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teers. Yet they have had no vote in Con- 
gress; no vote for President or Vice President, 

Hawall should have come before Alaska 
in the statehood roll call, by virtue of more 
than double Alaska’s population, far greater 
economic progress, war record, and interna- 
tional prestige. Yet the Democratic leader- 
ship in Congress, intent perhaps on its own 
political advantage, chose to bypass the 
more obvious claimant to statehood. 

Old arguments against statehood for Ha- 
wall hardly stand up in 1958. First, non- 
contiguity with the mainland is silly when 
viewed against the background of the mod- 
ern air age and the admission of noncon- 
tiguous Alaska, Second, the argument that 
admission of another small State would di- 
lute the large State representation in the 
Senate (noted by Senator Dovatas in a letter 
to me in 1956 and also by the anti-Alaska 
votes of some northeastern Congressmen and 
Senators) reflects only on the constitutional 
system of apportionment. If Alaska and 
Hawali would have two Senators, the same 
as New York and California, then so do 
Arizona, Nevada and many other States with 
fewer people than Hawall. 

The major argument against Hawaiian 
statehood before World War IT, and still an 
unspoken argument with many, is the large 
40 percent Japanese-American population. 
Are they subversive or disloyal? The Nisei 
battle records in Italy and the Pacific prove 
exactly opposite. 

When I was stationed in Honolulu as one 
of Admiral Nimitz’s propaganda officers in 
1945, I flew down to the big island of Hawail 
to thank a local coffee planter for sending 
us a leaflet to use in the battle of Okinawa. 
He had come from Okinawa many years be- 
fore and spoke mostly Japanese. He came 
out to my jeep to say, privately, thet he had 
sent 2 sons to Italy; 1 had died there; and 
he only wanted to tell his Okinawa com- 
patriots how good America had been to him. 
I have never met any white Americans who 
were better Americans than that wizened old 
Hawaiian settler, 

Not a single act of sabotage, espionage, or 
disloyalty among Hawaii's 200,000 citizens 
of Japanese descent was shown in the war, 
even though they were not put into deten- 
tion camps as were their brethren on the 
west coast. One Nisei GI said that he fought 
extra hard to prove that skin color was no 
bar to loyal Americanism, 

The major postwar argument against Ha- 
wallan statehood has been the charge that 
Harry Bridges’ leftwing Longshoremen’s 
Union dominates the vital shipping and 
plantation labor of the islands. Whatever 
the Communist problem may be in Hawati, 
and it is smaller than in California, I fail 
to see how statehood would affect it. More- 
over, the Hawaiian people have shown their 
hostility to the political action of the 
ILWu by breaking the 1949 waterfront strike, 
convicting those charged in the Hawailan 
Smith Act trials and writing a strong anti- 
Communist plank into their proposed State 
constitution. 

True, an influential private greup known 
as IMUA (Hawaii Residents Association), 
which conducts radio programs and other 
activities against the ILWU and un-Amer- 
icanism in Honolulu, tends to place the 
union issue before statehood. But several 
congressional committees have concluded 
that Hawaii is capable of handling its own 
labor problems, and our military chiefs ever 
since World War II have supported state- 
hood. 

Lorrin P. Thurston, publisher of the Hono- 
Tulu Advertiser and head of the statehood 
commission, told me that the vast majority 
of Hawaii's well-educated and thoroughly 
Americanized population rejected radical 
propaganda and racial voting. Only con- 
tinued refusal to grant us statehood would 
boomerang in favor of such extremist groups, 
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Both the Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties are pledged to support Hawalian state- 
hood in their official platforms. Our people 
have supported Hawaiian statehood by an 
overwhelming majority in every Gallup poll 
and Hawaiians voted for it more than 3 to 1 
in the last popular test on the draft con- 
stitution. The House and Senate haye voted 
separately in favor of statehood in the past. 
Now is the time to correct the long delay. 


Support for Fair Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


: OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
among the small-business people of Ore- 
gon from whom I have heard, the inde- 
pendent druggists have been the most 
vigorous in support of fair-trade legisla- 
tion and measures designed for genuine 
tax adjustment to assist small business. 

At the 69th annual convention of the 
Oregon State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, several resolutions were adopted 
bearing on these urgent matters. Be- 
cause of my interest in securing needed 
legislation in these areas, I ask unani- 
mous consent that resolutions dealing 
with fair trade and small-business taxes 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 2 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 1 


Whereas small business is an important 
factor in checking recessionary trends by 
providing a major source of employment and 
by providing the important channels and de- 
grees of incentive required to readily move 
the large quantities of goods resulting from 
a Mass-producing economy, and 

Whereas this important portion of the 
economic structure of the country is the one 
most directly and drastically affected by 
predatory practices in the retail marketplace, 
and 


Whereas the opportunity for economic free- 
dom in America should. under all circum- 
stances, be preserved, and 

Whereas the provision of adequate legis- 
lative procedures permitting the manufac- 
turers of trade-marked products to protect 
established quality reputation is most desir- 
able, and 

‘Whereas it is deemed that the establish- 
ment by the manufacturer of a fair and 
equitable resale yalue for his product is most 
desirable for the protection of the ultimate 
consumer as well as of those whose services 
make up the normal channels of distribu- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association, 
here assembled in convention this 24th day 
of June 1958, hereby gives its wholehearted 
and unqualified support to H. R. 10527 and 
8. 3850, the Federal fair trade bill now pend- 
ing before the Congress, and most sincerely 
requests the active support of Oregon's con- 
gressional delegates in exerting every possible 
effort to assure its passage; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution, upon adop- 
tion, be immediately forwarded by telegraph 
to each of the congressional representatives 
from Oregon and that this telegraphic com- 
munication be followed by a letter from the 
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executive office of this association containing 
the entire text of the resolution. 


— 
RESOLUTION No. 8 


Whereas H. R. 11258, known as the Ikard 
bill, would provide a tax adjustment for 
small business by permitting credit based on 
reinvested earnings and by permitting open 
accounts receivable to be added to such re- 
investment for the purpose of calculating 
the tax adjustment; and 

Whereas other provisions of the bill would 
accrue to the benefit of small business of all 
types; and Fá 

Whereas passage of this legislation by the 
Congress would aid in protecting and pre- 
serving small business as an important eco- 
nomic factor: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Pharma- 
ceutical Association hereby records its ap- 
proval of H. R. 11258 and recommends sup- 
port of this legislation by the Oregon repre- 
sentatives in Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the executive office of this asso- 
ciation to each of the Members of the Con- 
gress from Oregon. 


= Passport Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


‘OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17; 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp three editorials 
commenting on the administration bill 
for passport control, which is one of sev- 
eral passport bills now being considered 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I think that these editorials in 
three of our most responsible newspapers 
Suggest the need for a searching review 
of this bill and of others which have been 
introduced for passport legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 9, 1958] 
Passport Scare 
On May 12 of this year the Associated 


Press filed a story from Washington begin- 


ning with this sentence: “President Elsen- 
hower sent Congress today a report recom- 
mending liberalization of travel restrictions 
as one of the best means of improving inter- 
national relations.” The President presuma- 
bly agreed with the report, which had been 
prepared for him by Clarence B. Randall, his 
special assistant on foreign economic affairs. 

Yesterday, in contrast to this statement of 
only 2 months ago, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration sent to Congress a bill specifically 
restricting the constitutional right of travel 
and clearly intended to overcome the effect 
of the Supreme Court's recent decision liber- 
alizing the grant of passports to American 
citizens. Furthermore, the President's mes- 
sage to Congress reaffirming his claim to 
travel control was couched in language so 
urgent as to give this matter an utterly un- 
real air of emergency. Referring to the pro- 
posed legislation permitting the Secretary of 
State to deny pasports on several broad 
grounds, Mr. Eisenhower said that “each day 
and week that passes without it exposes us to 
great danger.” We do not accept this Judg- 
ment. 

In its decision in the Kent and Briehl cases 
only 3 weeks ago the Supreme Court did not 
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take away from the Secretary all right to 
control passports. It did say that Congress 
had not given him the power to withhold 
passports from applicants on account of their 
beliefs and associations. “We must remem- 
ber that we are dealing here with citizens 
who have neither been accused of crimes 
nor found guilty,” the Court observed. ‘This 
newspaper endorsed that decision, though 
recognizing that there may be extreme cases 
in which the Secretary of State ought to 
have authority to prevent foreign travel as a 
critical matter of the national security. 

The proposal of President Eisenhower 
goes far beyond that point, however. While 
reaffirming the inherent rights of American 
citizens, he asked that the Secretary be 
given power broad enough to prevent 
Americans from using passports * * * 
where their presence would conflict with 
our foreign policy objectives * , Al- 
though the draft bill that the State Depart- 
ment sent up to Congress yesterday does 
stress activities rather than beliefs, it 18 
difficult to see how and where under this 
legislation the line will be drawn. For in- 
stance, the bill would ‘surely give legislative 
support to the indefensible position of Sec- 
retary Dulles in respect to his previous 
withholding of passports to American news- 
men desiring to go to Communist China— 
thereby confusing the conduct of a specific 
foreign policy with the right of the people 
to know the facts on which that foreign 
policy may or may not be based. 

The terms of the bill would permit, at 
least to some degree, a restoration of what 
we have repeatedly denounced as the politi- 
cal means test that the State Department 
has insisted on applying to Americans desir- 
ing to travel abroad. We are convinced that 
neither the good name nor the security of 
the United States would thereby be aided. 
In fact, if this bill passes, quite the reverse 
will be true. 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of July 10, 1958) 


Duprous Passport BILL 


“Any limitations on the right to travel,” 
said President Eisenhower in his message to 
Congress on Monday requesting passport 
legislation, can only be tolerated in terms 
of overriding requirements of our national 
security, and must be subject to substantive 
and procedural guaranties.” The bill sent 
to the Senate and House Tuesday by Secre- 
tary Dulles does not meet these tests. It 
would allow the State Department to limit 
the right to travel on an altogether un- 
defined basis and without any semblance of 
the due process without which no Ameri- 
can can constitutionally be deprived of 
liberty. 

One standard for denial of a passport un- 
der the proposed legislation is “whether the 
applicant is a person who, whether or not 
a member or former member of, or affiliated 
with, the Communist Party, knowingly en- 
gages or has engaged, within 10 years prior 
to filing the passport application, in activi- 
ties in furtherance of the international Com- 
munist movement.” Who can say what this 
means? Activities which may have seemed 
entirely innocent or even patriotic to, say, 
Norman Thomas or Linus Pauling or Owen 
Lattimore 10 years ago may be deemed by 
Mr. Dulles today to have furthered the Com- 
munist movement. 

The bill provides no protection, moreover, 
against arbitrary or capricious decisions by 
State Department officials. It would place 
upon the applicant for a passport the whole 
burden of proving that his questioned ac- 
tivities would not be inimical to the se- 
curity of the United States—a burden 
which no American ought to be required to 
sustain as the price of exercising a consti- 
tutional right. It would countenance the 
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odious practice of denying passports on the 
basis of whispered acousatiens by faceless 
informers, It would authorize the denial 
of a passport without according the appli- 
cant a falir hearing at which he would be 
informed of all the evidence against him and 
given a chance to confront and cross-examine 
his accusers. 

What are the overriding requirements of 
our national security which President Eisen- 
hower sees to justify so grave a foreclosure of 
due process of law? Is it that Communist 
sympathizers might serve as couriers for the 
Communist cause? The diplomatic pouches 
are avaliable for this purpose anyway. Is 
it that they might say things abroad critical 
of or embarrassing to the United States? 
They can do this whenever they please at 
home, and Mr. Dulles would hardly suggest 
abridging the first amendment to prevent 
them. Admittedly there isan element of risk 
entailed in the freedom to travel as there is 
an element of risk in all freedom. But there 
is an Infinitely greater element of risk in 
conferring on any Government official arbi- 
trary power to suppress freedom. 

Since freedom to travel is, as the Supreme 
Court sald unequivocally the other day, a 
clear constitutional right, it ought to be 
abridged, we believe, only under the specific 
Standards which bave historically justified 
abridgement of it—when exercise of the right 
would facilitate a violation of law, that is, 
in the case of fugitives from Justice, draft 
evaders or others seeking to escape lawful 
responsibilities. And the abridgment ought 
to be subject, as President Eisenhower put 
it, “to substantive and procedural guaran- 
tles,” 


[From the Boston Herald of July 14, 1958] 
Passport CONTEOL 


The President has declared it to be a 
Matter of urgency that Congress plug the 
loophole in passport control created by the 
Supreme Court's recent decision in the Rock- 
well Kent case. 

In its decision handed down June 16, the 
Court held that Congress had never au- 
thorized the withholding of passports be- 
cause of (Communist) beliefs or associations 
and that the State Department had exceeded 
its powers in applying this test to Kent. As 
& consequence, the Department has had to 
issue travel papers not only to Kent but to 
scores of others suspected of Communist 
sympathies, 

This, in Mr. Elsenhower's view. has exposed 
the country to great danger, and has made 
it essential for the orderly conduct of our 
foreign relations that the blanket powers 
formerly enjoyed by the State Department 
be restored by law. 

We agree with the President that the Su- 
preme Court's finding in the Kent case calls 
for a review of the law on passports. But 
we do not share his sense of urgency. In- 
deed, we tend to feel with Representative 
Green, who introduced the President's bill 
In the House, that both sides of the question 
should be examined with extreme care. 

For one thing, it is not at all certain that 
the President's bill is constitutional. The 
Court did not rule on the constitutional is- 
sues in the Kent case, but Mr. Justice Doug- 
las, who wrote for the majority, declared 
flatly that “the right to travel is a part of 
the ‘liberty’ of which the citizen cannot be 
deprived without the due process of law of 
the fifth amendment.“ And he added mean- 
ingfully that the Court “would be faced with 
important constitutional questions were (it) 
to hold that Congress had given the Secre- 
tary authority to withhold passports to citi- 
zens because of their beliefs or associations.” 

The dissenting judges appear to uphold the 

tary’s discretionary authority chiefly on 
the ground that we are in a state of na- 
sional emergency. And the President ac- 
“nowledges in his special passport message 
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that “any limitations on the right to travel 
can only be tolerated in terms of o 
requirements of our national security.” 

Under the circumstances, it will be reason- 
able for Congress to weigh (as the Court is 
bound to do) what these overriding require- 
ments are. 

Is there really any serious danger in let- 
ting a well-known literary leftist travel 
abroad? It the Reds were up to some skul- 
duggery, would they not use some completely 
nonsuspect person, who could get a passport 
without raising questions? 

We handle the domestic aspect of the 
Communist conspiracy by criminal process. 
Admittedly It is less convenient to handle 
the external aspect this way, because con- 
spirators, once outside the country, may be 
beyond the reach of our justice. But is the 
difference great enough to warrant the ab- 
Togation of a basic constitutional right? 
Congress should certainly ponder the ques- 
tion long ahd carefully. 

It is natural that the President should de- 
fend an executive power that has so long 
been exercised without challenge, But now 
that the challenge has been made, it should 
be examined seriously. 

The republic would not fail if the State 
Department were required to issue passports 
to anybody who could prove his United 
States citizenship, and abuses of the travel 
right were handled through the criminal 
courts. That may not be the best arrange- 
ment. It may not be the one we shall 
eventually settle on. But we could live with 
it, and that fact takes a great deal of the 
urgency out of the President's appeal. 


Farm Income in the First Half of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on July 15, the Department of Agricul- 
ture issued a report on farm income 
in the first half of 1958. It showed 
that the realized net income of Ameri- 
can farmers during the first 6 months 
of this year was at an annual rate of 
approximately $13.3 billion, or 22 per- 
cent higher than the revised estimate 
for the comparable period of 1957. 

To a citizen of a farm State, like my- 
self, these figures are of great interest. 
In order that they may be brought to 
the attention of the largest possible 
number of persons, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Agri- 
culture Department's summary of its 
report on farm income in the first half 
of 1958. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farm INCOME IN THE Finst Hur or 1958 

Farmers’ realized net income in the first 
half of 1958 was at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately 613.3 billion. This was 22 per- 
cent higher than the revised estimate for the 
first half of 1957. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings were 
11 percent above the first half of last year, 
with prices of farm products averaging 8 
percent higher and the volume of market- 
ings up 3 percent. Production expenses were 
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also higher, but by less than 4 percent, not 
nearly enough to offset the increase in gross 
income. As a result, farmers realized net 
income increased very substantially. Part 
of this increase reflects delayed marketings 
of some crops, such as corn and cotton, 
from last year’s late harvest. If the 
net change in farm inventories is added to 


-realize net income, the increase in the total 


net income is 13 percent, 

Annual and quarterly estimates of farm 
income from 1946 to date are revised in this 
issue. The revisions in general refiect new 
basic data from the 1954 census of agricul- 
ture for some of the earlier years, better in- 
formation on quantity and value of home- 
consumed farm products, and some increase 
in the coverage of production expenses based 
on the 1955 survey of farmers’ expenditures. 

The revised 1957 estimate of farmers’ re- 
alized net income is $10.8 billion, down 10 
percent from 1956. Much of this decline re- 
suited from a wet fall and delayed harvest last 
year. This resulted in-a substantial build- 
up in farm inventories at the end of the 
year. If the inventory change is included 
with realized net income, total net income 
for 1957 was $11.6 billion, nearly the same 
as in 1956. Per capita income of the farm 
population from all sources in 1957 is now 
estimated at 6967, 7 percent higher than in 
1956. 

CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 

Cash receipts from farm marketings in 
the first half of 1958 totaled approximately 
$13.8 billion, 11 percent higher than the 
revised total of $12.4 billion in the first half 
of 1957. Prices of farm products averaged 
higher than in the corresponding months, ot 
last year, and the yolume of marketings also 
was larger, reflecting increased sales of crops 
from the large stocks on farms January 1. 

Farmers received about $9.1 billion from 
livestock and livestock products in the first 
haif of 1958, and about $4.7 billion from 
crops. The livestock total was up 12 per- 
cent from last year’s total of $8.2 billion, as 
a 14 percent rise in average prices more than 
offset a slight decline in volume. Cash re- 
ceipts from meat animals were up nearly 20 
percent, and receipts from poultry and eggs 
rose 15 percent. There was a slight de- 
cline in dairy receipts. 

Total crop receipts were up 10 percent from 
the total of 84 ½ billion received in the first 
6 months of 1957. This increase was due al- 
most entirely to larger marketings, as prices 
of crops averaged practically the same in the 
first half of both years. The increase in crop 
receipts was mostly in corn, fruits, and 
vegetables, i 

Total cash receipts from farm marketings 
in June are tentatively estimated at $2.3 
billion, up 10 percent from the same month 
last year. June crop receipts are estimated 
at $0.8 billion, and receipts from livestock 
and products at $1.5 billion. 


* 
Unemployment in England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following could happen in 
America under the present tragic malad- 
ministration of reciprocal trade: 
LANCASHIRE WORKERS PLAN Mass DESCENT ON 

UK PARLIAMENT 


MANCHESTER, Engiand—A mass pilgrimage 
of 3,000 textile workers bearing a petition re- 
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questing Parliament to grant first aid to the 
industry is being planned hére. 

The proposed trip to London is being or- 
ganized by mayors of Lancashire cotton 
towns. It is planned to have 3 million signa- 
tures on the petition. This campaign follows 
the recent declaration by the Government in 
the House of Commons that there is no in- 
tention to impose quota restrictions on im- 
ports of duty-free cotton goods from Com- 
monwealth countries. 

It is hoped the pilgrimage will consist of 
at least 100 busloads of textile workers. The 
petition will call-upon the Government to 
establish a limitation on the import of goods 
for domestic consumption produced by labor 
conditions with which it is impossible for any 
western country to compete. 


Military Assistance to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, early this 
week, the President announced to the 
world that he has ordered the United 
States marines into Lebanon. As in all 
kinds of great crises, the American peo- 
ple have again supported this measure 
to keep the peace and protect our free- 
dom-loving friends of that part of the 
world. We have relied catagorically on 
President Eisenhower's declaration that 
the objective of this military action is 
“to support the principles of justice and 
international law upon which peace and 
a stable international order depends. 
The choice of this Government to keep 
these independent countries free from 
Nasserism and communism was a wise 
decision. ‘Traditionally, some of these 
countries have been in conflict with each 
other for reasons of politics, religion, or 
economics. Today, the smaller nations 
find themselves united in the one 
thought that they shall not become sub- 
jected to ideologies, not in concert with 
their own traditional beliefs. 

Standing out in this troubled area is 
that new bastion of democracy, Israel. 
In the short life of this Democracy, it 
has proven to be a valiant foe, I might 
even add, an aggressive foe of the 
Atheistic communism and rabble-rous- 
ing Nasserism. The past of this new 
nation is similar to our own. A country 
made up of the down-trodden, perse- 
cuted, abused Jewish people from Nazi 
oppression, communistic Russia, and the 
communistic satellites, mixed with a 
hardcore of pioneers from the free na- 
tions of the world, whose only desire was 
to live in peace in the land of their fore- 
fathers. To many of us here today, 
Israel has a holy significance, as it was 
the country of the founder of Chris- 
tianity. It should be pointed out that all 
peoples, regardless of their beliefs, have 
lived in harmony and unity in this new 
country. We have looked upon Israel as 
a true and dependable friend in the Mid- 
East. This small nation has really asked 
very little from the free world in com- 
parison with the trouble and tribulations 
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which she has suffered to maintain her- 
self as the only democracy, in the Mid- 
dle East. As a sovereign nation, she de- 
sires and seeks to have her frontier free 
from the incessant violations precipi- 
tated by Arab nationalism. How caustic 
can we be to a nation when we refuse to 
review our arms policy, in the light. of 
Middle East tension and in the light of 
what has happened to the $50 million 
worth of arms in Iraq. It is essential 
for the American people to realize the 
importance of preserving the independ- 
ence of this nation. The sovereignty of 
this country should be protected at all 
costs, even to the point of arms. 

I applaud the President’s use of troops 
in the Middle East and suggest the de- 
ployment of a security force to the State 
of Israel until such time as the United 
Nations sees fit to send a United Na- 
tions force to this part of the world. On 
humerous occasions, on the floor of this 
great forum, I have reminded my col- 
leagues of the role and destiny of Israel 
as a bulwark against the insidious de- 
Signs of envious and dictatorial pow- 
ers who, instead of realizing, as Israel 
has, that the road to true economic 
and social freedom comes through long, 
arduous work and not through the meth- 
ods of despotic, political maneuverisms. 

Israel's request for new arms includ- 
ing our up to date missiles should be 
processed by the Secretary of Defense 
immediately, approved forthwith, and 
submitted to the President for action 
with all possible dispatch. 


Trial by Headlines and Fragmentary 
Statements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence dealing with trial by 
headlines and fragmentary statements— 
twisted out of context by politicians— 
entitled “The President and Mr. Adams“: 
THE PRESENT AND MR. ADAMS—EISENHOWER 

LAUDED In CITING INTEGRITY OF AIDE AND RE- 

TAINING SERVICES 


Trial by jury is an institution of which 
Americans are justly proud. But trial by 
headlines and fragmentary statements— 
twisted out of context by politiclans—18 
something of which nobody can be proud. 
For it means that a man must be considered 
guilty until he can prove himself innocent. 
This is the reverse of what Americans have 
always been taught. 

Nearly a month has gone by since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in a press conference re- 
ferred to the case of Sherman Adams and 
said, “I need him.” From that day to this 
the phrase has been repeated by satirical 
critics without reference to anything else Mr. 
Eisenhower said. How many persons in the 
American jury can remember now just what 
the President really said? Did he say: Sher- 
man Adams is guilty, but I need him?“ 
These are the impressions widely current to- 
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day among many members of the American 
jury where the facts sometimes do not 
catch up with widely disseminated distor- 
tions. Here Is exactly what Mr. Eisenhower 
did say: 

“My own conclusions of this entire epi- 
sode are as follows: I believe that the pre- 
sentation made by Governor Adams to the 
congressional committee yesterday truthfully 
represents the pertinent facts, I personally 
like Governor Adams. I admire his abilities, 
I respect him because of his personal and 
official integrity. I need him. 

“Admitting the lack of that careful 
prudence An this incident that Governor 
Adams yesterday referred to, I believe with 
my whole heart that he is an invaluable 
public servant doing a difficult job ef- 
ficiently, honestly, and tirelessly.” 

Nowhere in the statement is there any 
implication that the President thinks Sher- 
man Adams is dishonest or corrupt or lack- 
ing in personal and official Integrity. 

Why did the President use the phrase, “I 
need him"? He could have said, “I desire 
to continue his services” or “I want his 
services.” But there was a deeper reason 
for the phrase, “I need him.” It was, in- 
deed, a reflection of the attitude of a Presi- 
dent who never has stooped and never will 
stoop to the levels of modern politics where 
the innocent are sacrificed on the altar of 
expediency, 

Mr. Eisenhower could have amplified his 
thoughts as follows: “I know Sherman 
Adams has done nothing dishonest. I be- 
lieve in his official and personal integrity. 
But politics being what it 18, I am told that 
I must remove him from office because this 
is what the politicians expect of me. They 
feel that their own election to public office 
must be accomplished at any cost—even at 
the cost of a great principle. The principle 
has endured for centuries. It is that no 
man shall be punished for a crime he didn't 
commit, and that every man is presumed 
innocent until proved guilty. To put it 
another way, politically minded people feel 
that an indiscretion is the equivalent of a 
criminal act, Maybe it is in politics, but I 
never was raised in that school of thought. 
If politics demands that a kind of life 
sentence must be meted out to a man who 
has done nothing corrupt or dishonest, then 
the sooner we abandon that kind of politics 
in America, the longer will we survive as a 
Tully free republic.“ 

Once during World War II Dwight Eisen- 
hower was confronted with a decision not 
unlike that in the Adams case. Gen. George 
Patton had slapped a serviceman. He 
thought the youngster was faking illness. 
The general, of course, was imprudent and 
indiscreet, From a political standpoint, the 
thing to have done was to dismiss General 
Patton. For this would haye made the 
headlines— General Fired for Slapping a 
Private.” But the commander in chief of 
the allied armies wasn't thinking of head- 
lines. ~He was thinking of simple justice. 
The Bill of Rights in the Constitution, itself, 
says that there shall be no “cruel or unusual 
punishments inflicted.” The episode did not 
merit a dismissal, but a reprimand. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said, in effect, of General 
Patton: “He was wrong to slap a séryice- 
man, and I am issuing a reprimand. I need 
him in this war.” 

The judgment of General Eisenhower was 
right. For General Patton's greatness as a 
military man was demonstrated in subse- 
quent months during the critical operations 
that brought the big victory. 

Today there is a “cold war” going on. It 
requires the utmost concentration by the 
President of the United States. The smooth 
functioning of the White House staff is an 
imperative need. In Sherman Adams, the 
President has an assistant who acts as a 
sort of “chief of staff.” Certainly Mr. Eisen- 
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hower needs the services of Sherman Adams 
because of his experience and intimate 
knowledge of the operations of the Govern- 
ment as they affect the White House. 

But Dwight Eisenhower wouldn’t keep 
anybody at his side in any post if he thought 
that individual dishonest or corrupt. He 
keeps Sherman Adams because he is con- 
vinced that his assistant is both honest and 
elllclent and has exerted no improper influ- 
ence in behalf of anybody—friend or 
stranger. Under these circumstances, Sher- 
man Adams will not be sacrificed to satisfy 
those who think the way to win elections 
1 to put for all time the stigma of guilt 
on an innocent man. 


Needed Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as Congress 
enters what is hoped to be the final 
month of the present session, there are 
a number of legislative proposals which 
need to be written into law before ad- 
journment. ` 

First. The House should pass a bill 
establishing procedures for dealing with 
the problem of areas with chronic un- 
employment. Many areas are festering 
Sores on the economic system. They 
were suffering from heavy and pro- 
tracted unemployment long before the 
Tecession became general throughout the 
country. 

Legislation which I am urging the 
House to pass would provide Federal as- 
sistance in attracting new diversified in- 
dustries to distressed areas, training em- 
Ployees for new jobs and, in general, 
rehabilitating these areas generally. 

The problem has been neglected for 
too long. The time has arrived for posi- 
tive Federal action, in cooperation with 
State and Federal Governments. 

Second. Another matter of urgent con- 
cern, Mr. Speaker, is that of providing 

new safety regulations for the Nation’s 
airlanes. The millions of people who 
travel by air have a personal stake in 
legislation of this kind. Airlanes are 
becoming more crowded, and fast, new 
55 planes add tremendously to the prob- 
em. 

I favor the establishment of a new, 
independent Federal aviation agency to 
regulate the use of airspace. Now mili- 
tary planes operate independently of ci- 
Vilian planes. There are too many planes 
of all kinds in thé air to permit this 
divided responsibility to continue. Un- 
less forceful action is taken now, more 
and more midair collisions will occur, 
and more and more people will be killed, 

Third. Also, Mr, Speaker, I trust Con- 
gress, before it adjourns, will deal with 
the real problem of amending the Sa- 
cial. Security Act, to increase benefits 
and lower the age for which widows 
May qualify. The need for legislation 
of this type is evident. 

Fourth. Small business is crying for 
help, Tax relief is urgently needed. 
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Provision must also be made for more 
equity investment capital in small busi- 
ness. To me, this is the best way to 
eng the gobbling up of small business 
by ‘large concerns. Effective enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws will not do 
the job alone. Small businesses are find- 
ing that the tax schedule makes it al- 
most impossible to prosper and expand. 

Fifth. Mr. Speaker, I would still like 
to see more efforts made to give tax re- 
lief to the taxpayers. I realize that the 
Government's need for revenue will re- 
main at present levels, if it does not 
increase in the months ahead, Let I sin- 
cerely believe that by revising present 
schedules, with particular reference to 
loopholes, an increase in personal ex- 
emptions by a hundred dollars or so 
would be possible. Certainly this is a 
matter Congress should consider care- 
fully, Mr. Speaker. 


I Shall Never Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a story 
that appeared in the July 1958, VFW 
magazine. It is a reprint of an article 
that appeared in the Indianapolis Times 
written by Richard L. Roudebush, Com- 
mander in Chief of the VFW, and a 
Hoosier. Because it is an eyewitness ac- 
count of a moving and significant event, 
I felt it would be of general interest: 

A Moment I SHALL Never FORGET 


(By Richard L. Roudebush, commander in 
chief, VFW) 

ABOARD U. S. S. “CANBERRA,” May 27.—Two 
of America's fighting men, unknown to their 
countrymen, are coming home to rest, 

Yesterday on the rain-swept deck of this 
guided-missile cruiser, a young Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner stepped forward, 
hesitated only slightly and then selected 1 
of 2 heroes whose sealed coffins forever after 
will pay homage to the dead of World War IT. 

As I write this, that casket and a similar 
one, encasing the unknown fighting man of 
the Korean war, are en route via Navy de- 
stroyer to Washington and a place of honor 
on American soil. 

Witnessing this historical event is a meme 
ory I will cherish the rest of my life. 

Two of the men could have been any of 
my own friends and comrades who fell dur- 
ing World War II, The third, some equally 
valiant youth whose life was forfeited in 
Korea. 

The simple but impressive ceremony of 
selecting the World War II unknown fighting 
man took place ironically beneath dreaded 
missiles lining the deck of the Canberra. 

As I looked down on the three flag-draped 
caskets under that protestive umbrella of 
America’s newest weapons, I could not help 
but think that this was tribute to these men, 
no matter who they were, what they had been, 
regardless of their race, color, or creed. 

It was significant that as this great Na- 
tion was preparing to bury these unknown 
heroes from past wars, it was standing ready 
to defend again the principles for which 
they paid their lives, 
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The three special caskets were brought 
aboard this cruiser from a sister ship, the 
U. S. S. Boston. First the coffin of the Pa- 
cific theater unknown of World War II, fol- 
lowed by his contemporary, the unknown 
from Europe, and then the Korean conflict 
representative. 

A bugle sounded a single note and sailors 
along the wet deck snapped to attention and 
saluted the fallen heroes. 

A chilling wind whipped at the flags cov- 
ering the caskets as 26-year-old Hale Wil- 
liam R. Charette of Ludington, Mich., who 
won his country’s highest decoration saving 
the lives of his comrades in Korea, stepped 
forward to select one of the World War II 
caskets. After placing the red and white 
carnation wreath at the foot of the casket 
to his right, he saluted and returned to his 
place. 

It was evident that he was stirred deeply 
by the decision. I talked to him later and 
asked why he chose the one on the right. 

He said, “Until I stood up there, I didn't 
know which one I would select. It was as 
though Someone was telling me which one.” 

Although the Navy had searched unsuc- 
cessfully for a break in the weather, the skies 
remained gray and threatening throughout 
the ceremony. The sea was calm, however, 
and only occasionally the ship rolled gently. 

A short while later, the destroyer U. S. 8. 
Blandy pulled alongside and the two cas- 
kets—the one selected for World War IT and 
its Korean companion—were high-line 
transferred for the beginning of their last 
journey. x, t i 

The coffin of the third fighting man, the 
other World War II hero, meanwhile, was 
prepared for burial at sea, 

Chaplains of four faiths gave prayers be- 
fore the body slipped from beneath the 
American flag and vanished beneath a spray 
of sea, 

It was hard to realize what I had just 
seen, Everyone aboard seemed to have the 
same reaction because the ship was wrapped 
in a silent quietness, broken only momen- 
tarlly by whispered bits of conversation. 

I looked into the faces of the sallors and 
marines about me and prayed to God, “Never 
let us experience another ceremony such as 
this today.” 


Railroads Fight for Life—Public 
> Beginning To Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in going 
through editorial comment on the recent 
passage of the Transportation Act of 
1958, I have found an editorial in the 
News-Gazette, Champaign, Ill, com- 
mending our colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], for his work 
on this piece of legislation. 

From being a member of the committee 
myself, I know how hard the gentleman 
worked on this legislation, as a member 
both of the Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation and also as a member 
of the full Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, in getting this legis- 
lation to the floor for action. He did 
some splendid work in behalf of the rail- 
road industry. For a long time he has 
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been interested in the problems of rail- 
roads generally. 

He is a member of the joint House- 
Senate conference, which will meet to- 
day to iron the differences between the 
House and Senate version of this legis- 
lation. I am sure he will work in that 
conference in the same constructive man- 
fer as he did in our committee in pre- 
paring the bill for floor action. 

I am happy to learn that this editorial 
‘in the News-Gazette has taken cogniz- 
ance of the good work of our colleague 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. The cogent portions of 
the editorial are herewith appended: 
RAILROADS FIGHT ror Lire; PUBLIC BEGINNING 

To HELP 


The Congress of the United States has 
begun to reflect the public realization that 
positive action must be taken to protect the 
future of American railroads as free enter- 


The transportation system which once re- 
quired Government regulation to protect the 
public interest now needs to be freed from 
shackles so that it can fight for its life. 
Congress has made an encouraging start by 
enacting legislation which will enable rail- 
roads to become more competitive, obtain 
loans with Federal guaranties, and manage 
their affairs more efficiently without Govern- 
ment interference. 

In addition, House and Senate have 
reached agreement on repeal of the 3-percent 
Federal tax on freight shipments—a tax im- 
posed during World War II and continued 
all these years without justification. Un- 
fortunately, efforts to end a 10-percent tax 
on passenger fares were unsuccessful. The 
only excuse for continuing the passenger 
tax was that the Government needs the 
money. This fight should be renewed im- 
mediately, for the Government now is in 
the position of helping choke a vital indus- 
try when it's sick. There must be a better 
way than this of financing Federal spend- 
ing. s.. . 

Champaign’s Congressman WIN L. 
SPRINGER has had a role in accomplishing the 
legislative relief provided thus far, and he is 
working for more. As a member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, with increasing — seniority, 
SPRINGER is in a position to do something. 
We commend him for his action thus far. 
In fact, we regard his recent work on behalf 
of railroads as one of the major accomplish- 
ments of his congressional career. 

Railroads are essential to the Nation. If 
they continue to deteriorate as private busi- 
ness, Government will have to take them 
over. And this Nation has had one dis- 
illusioning experience with Government con- 
trol of railroads—during World War I. There 
are few economic and legislative. jobs more 
important than making sure this doesn't 
heppen again. 


Pass the Small Boat Safety Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
the 1958 boating season has gotten un- 
derway more and more attention is being 
focused on the need for additional regu- 
lation in the interest of safety. The trek 
to the waterways is particularly extensive 
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in my home State where there were over ` 


200,000 recreational power boats in 1957. 
The number is growing by leaps and 
bounds. -And with the increasing num- 
bers comes stepped-up demands for ad- 
ditional boating control. Counting 
pleasure craft in Oregon and California, 
there are nearly 700,000 such boats in the 
3 west coast States. 

Typical of the pleas for legislative ac- 
tion are the following two editorials from 
the Marine Digest, leading west coast 
marine journal published in Seattle, 
Wash.: 

[From the Marine Digest of May 31, 1958] 
Pass THE BONNER BILL 


There are some indications that the Bonner 
boating safety bill could be gotten out of the 
Rules Committee and onto the floor of the 
House. At the moment, the Alaska state- 
hood bill has the center of attention, and 
reciprocal trade agreements legislation will 
come up next. 

It is the hope of boating people through- 
out the country that the Bonner bill will not 
be allowed to die in committee. Many in- 
dustry experts describe it as the key to work- 
able and sensible boating safety legislation 
on the State level. 

Representative Bonner said last week, 
“Failure to secure action upon safety legis- 
lation at this session of Congress may well 
result in many more deaths all over the coun- 
try, as a result of improper equipment, care- 
less opeartion, downright ignorance of the 
basic requirements for safety, and inadequate 
enforcement.” 

The Bonner bill has the backing of boating 
groups throughout the country. In our area, 
Northwest Marine Industries, Inc., has been 
particularly strong for passage. 

It is our earnest hope that California, 
Washington, and Oregon Congressmen—rep- 
resenting threee of the greatest boating areas 
in the world—give the Bonner bill the kind 
of action that will see its passage during 
this session. 


{From the Marine Digest of June 21, 1958] 
STATEWIDE BOATING CONTROL 


A uniform boating act for the city of 
Seattle is now in preparation by a subcom- 
mittee of the mayor's citizens’ committee 
for the harbor department. 

Before the Uniform Boating Act is pre- 
sented to the mayor and the Seattle City 
Council as a suggested ordinance, it will be 
completely refined by the marine and boat- 
ing people on the overall committee so it will 
be in acccrdance with the Federal Motor Boat 
Act and the Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica’s Uniform Pleasure Boating Act, and still 
in the best interests of Washington's = 
industry and boating people. 

Sooner or later the counties of Washington, 
and the State itself, must face up to the fact 
that uniform boating legislation is impera- 
tive for all waters under the control of this 
State. We mention this because it is a 
problem common particularly to the coastal 
Stdtes, as well as to any State with waters 
used for boating. 

Washington, Oregon, and California have a 
priceless natural heritage in their boating 
waters. The economic importance of these 
waters cannot be underestimated. Boating 
is worth millions in business revenue to the 
maritime and recreational industries of these 
areas. 

For the State of Washington, the Marine 
Digest suggests that the next legislature 
make it imperative that “controlied boating” 
and an overall master plan for the naviga- 
tional supervision of Washington’ waters be 
made a must item. 

We are not suggesting that tax-hungry 
legislators use boating as a fund raising in- 
strument. We will fight this from the word 
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go as a blow against the future growth of 
this State. 

We do believe that boating must be sanely 
controlled so that more and more people can 
enjoy the wonderful pleasures of owning a 
boat, so that more and more boating people 
from other areas can be attracted to our area. 

A few will howl that controlled boating 
constitutes an infringement of their rights 
as citizens. We do not buy this. Any mass 
activity must be controlled. When it isn’t, 
the excesses of the perennial jackass-minority 
soon brings about restrictions that spoll the 
activity for everyone. 

Quite possibly this State needs an overall 
boating supervisor or State harbormaster who 
will work closely on county and city levels 
to coordinate activities. 

Whatever plan is developed, it most cer- 
tainly should not be originated by legislators 
who come from nonboating areas. 

As the Marine Digest insisted from the be- 
ginning in regard to Seattle’s harbor de- 
partment, the proper solution for any prob- 
lem like this must start with the advice and 
cooperation of the maritime and boating 
industries and people who are involved. 
They alone know what they are talking about. 


The State of the Nation’s Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert the fol- 
lowing address delivered to the Santa 
Ana, Calif., National Health Federation 
Chapter on July 2, 1958, by Mr. Willard 
Gleeson, vice president of the National 
Health Federation, Washington, D. C.: 

THE STATE OF THE NATION'S HEALTH 


Many people who have heard me lecture, 
wherein I state that our Nation is very sick, 
that it is sick economically, politically 
and physically agree with me as to the 
health condition of the Nation, but ques- 
tion the other two. 

Well, I have just come on a report of a 
recent survey which I believe tells its own 
story on the other two illnesses of our peo- 
ple and our Nation. 

This survey was for the purpose of check- 
ing what people know about their Nation. 
It was based on the Gettysburg address of 
President Lincoln. The opening of the ad- 
dress was quoted and the party being inter- 
viewed was asked who uttered those words 
and when and where. Some of the typical 
answers were: “How should I know the 
Gettysburg address, I am a stranger here 
from Chicago.” Another answer was, “Lin- 
coin gave it at the time he freed the slaves.” 
While another, “It was a political talk by 
someone early in the history of this coun- 
try.” The prize was, “It was made at the 
end of the civil war in 1822.“ 

It is only 95 years ago come this Novem- 
ber 19, since the weary and ailing President 
made the very few but appropriate remarks 
asked of him at Gettysburg. 

The people there at Gettysburg were dis- 
appointed with Lincoln's remarks, it is said. 

It is highly possible that the great Lin- 
coln, could he return here today, might be 
just as disappointed in the people of his 
Nation. For the words he uttered there, 
which have been engraved in gold and in 
granite are not engraved in the hearts of 
his people, as they should be. The rever- 
ence of the Almighty so clearly shown in 
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Lincoln’s words have just about vanished 
from the people, as proven by their spend- 
ing millions of dollars yearly for new laws 
in their selfish endeavor to avoid living by 
the Ten Commandments and in their effort 
to keep their sins, but to cover them up 
with so called cures and search for cures, 
while nothing is said or done to teach people 
to live right, eat right and, therefore, not 
need the cures or the new laws. 

The people do not suffer from laws not 
passed, but they suffer by the law made. 
They suffer because of the laws the law- 
makers pass. They suffer from their sins 
and no law can cure or cover them. ` 

More than 10 millon Americans have 
never heard of the Gettysburg address. 
Twenty percent of those who have heard of 
it cannot identify the speaker. Sixty per- 
cent are wrong about the occasion of the 
Speech and 200 years is in the spread of the 
time it was delivered by Mr. Lincoln and 
less than 10 percent know the address. 

One thing that does not suffer from age 
is the truth, and Lincoln’s message has as 
much meaning to our Nation today as it 
did 95 years ago. 

We still live in a “Nation conceived in 
Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” It is be- 
coming however more and more question- 
able whether “any nation, so conceived, and 
so dedicated can long endure” when its peo- 
ple become disinterested in what is to be- 
come of that nation. For they seem unable 
to see that never before have governments 
“of the people, by the people, for the people," 
are perishing so rapidly from off the face 
of the earth. 

The National Health Federation and its 
Many members) believe that it has never be- 
for been so vital that “this Nation under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom” 
freedom from monopoly, freedom from self- 
ishness, freedom from sin and sorrow 
brought on us by those sins. 

Our freedoms, bought at such a terrible 
price in death and suffering, is slowly being 
slipped away from us dribble by dribble 
while our people sleep or while thelr atten- 
tion is directed elsewhere during the drib- 
bling. z 

Some 500 organizations support lobbies in 
Washington alone, for the purpose of get- 
ting laws passed by the Congress to serve 
their special interest in using the public and 
its purse as their pasture for. grażing more 
and bigger profits from the people. 

A study does not show any lobby here to 
protect the pasture, namely the people, 
against the selfish interests. The closest to 
a voice for the people is the National Health 
Federation which, as stated, in support of 
the Delaney food additive bill, has no prod- 
ucts or markets to protect or to 
against competitors. NHF has only one job 
to do and that is speak for the 172 million 
Americans. NHF is interested in protecting 
the pasture, namely the American people. 

The National Health Federation feels that 
there should be a voice for the 52 mililon 
families in the United States before their 
Congress, so NHF will endeavor to speak for 
these families as though they were all NHF 
members, so these families can know at least 
there is one group they can trust and who 
is pledged to put their own good and their 
country’s good ahead of personal profit or 
group gain, one group that refuses to have 
their thinking done for them and delivered 
like the mail or the newspaper. 

There can be no real public opinion with- 
out private thinking, both private and on 
the family level and there can be no na- 
tional strength based on What's in it for 
me.” 

If this country is to have a “new birth of 
freedom” it will not commence with com- 
mittees, councils, legislatures, or congresses; 
nor will it develop from resolutions or proc- 
lamations. It will start across the Nation 
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when the people come to realize that their 
Nation is sick and needs their personal atten- 
tion. It will come when in the hearts of men 
and women a realization awakens that what 
is happening to them and their Nation is not 
g , and like those that have gone before 
and who were willing to die for what they 
had, quietly come to the conclusion that 
what freedoms they have left are worth the 
effort to preserve, even at this late hour. 

This “new birth of freedom“ can well 
begin with as few as the 277 words of the 
Gettysburg address, or in the small gather- 
ings of a National Health Federation chap- 
ter meeting in Santa Ana, Calif., Richmond, 
Va., or Washington, D.C. 

We can start with the rereading of Lin- 
coln's immortal words. It might help free us 
from that lazy synicism, that apathy and 
spiritual shiftlessness and dangerous habit 
of leaving everything up to “them” who- 
ever they might be. 

It is time that we have that new program, 
that new purpose in life and the new birth 
of freedom that Lincoln prayed for. Do not 
let him down, do not let him have died in 
vain, 


Small Boat Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sometimes asked how boating publica- 
tions feel about H. R. 11078, the small 
boat safety bill now pending before the 
House. I have looked into this, and as 
nearly as I can determine, all the princi- 
pal publications have written about the 
efforts of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in the field of small 
boat safety, and have favored the pro- 
posed legislation. These publications 
include Yachting, Motor Boating, Out- 
board Progress, Popular Boating, Skip- 
per Magazine, and others. 

In this connection, I have read with a 
great deal of interest an excellent article 
by Al Hirshberg on the subject in the 
July 1958 edition of Pageant magazine, 
which I insert in the Recorp at this 
point: j 
[From Pageant magazine of July 1958] 
NEEDED Laws To CURB THE MOTORBOAT 

MENACE 


(By Al Hirshberg) 

Over 1,200 people each year are losing their 
lives in small boats, Isn't it time for intel- 
ligent action? 

A man and a small boy, riding in a 14-foot 
outboard motorboat in Newport Harbor, near 
San Diego, were caught in a sudden squall. 
The man maneuvered his tiny craft skill- 
fully toward the beach. The child clung 
tightly to the gunwale to keep from being 
thrown overboard. 

Out of nowhere sped a 16-foot boat with 
a large engine. It barreled past them, and 
the little skiff, caught in the foaming wake, 
careened out of control and smashed against 
the side of a boat nearby. The child's fin- 
gers, still clinging to the gunwale, were 
crushed, 


Dozens of people saw the accident, yet not 
one could identify the bigger outboard. It 
had no identifying number, and none was 
required. What's more, it had zipped by so 
fast that its driver probably never knew the 
damage he'd caused, 
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Recently on Long Island Sound, N. Y. a 
13-year-old boy climbed into an. outboard, 
opened its throttle as far as it would go, lost 
control of the boat completely and smashed 
it into a group of swimmers near the beach. 
As a result, a child's leg had to be ampu- 
tated. The 13-year-old had no license to 
operate the boat, and none was required. 

A man. was knocked from a piling by a 
water skier and nearly drowned in Rockhole 
Creek off Chesapeake Bay. Nobody knew the 
skier, and there was no way to track down 
the operator of the boat towing him. Angry 
people tried vainly to find out who the cul- 
prit was, but his craft, of standard size, 
make, and appearance, looked like scores of 
others in the same waters, and the job was 
hopeless: The boat had no identifying num- 
ber, and none was required by law. 

These tragedies and near-tragedies are not 
isolated incidents. They illuminate a grow- 
ing problem which is only slowly being faced 
by the Nation's boat-loving sportsmen. 

The heart of the problem is this: (1) No 
identifying license numbers are required for 
outboard motorboats; and (2) no drivers’ 
licenses are required for their operators. 

Imagine what would happen on our high- 
ways if the same conditions prevailed. Any- 
one, regardless of experience or competence, 
could drive a car. And the car would have 
no identifying license plates. 

Boating authorities are, of course, fully 
aware of the dangers of the situation. But 
so far not much action has been taken. 

Lester G. Arellanes, of Los Angeles, com- 
modore of the Newport Ocean Asso- 
ciation, said recently: In no other instance 
(except on the water) may a person pilot any 
type of vehicle in public areas without first 
being properly qualified and licensed, nor 
may they operate any vehicle lawfully that 
is in unsound condition.” 

Further pinpointing the problem, Mr. Arel- 
lanes added: “Today, anyone who has the 
price of a 12-foot open boat and an outboard 
motor can place it in our harbors and oceans 
and, without having set foot In a boat before, 
can operate it wherever he wants to go.“ 

The results of this freedom from licensing 
are becoming more apparent every day. Out- 
board motorboating should be healthy fun, 
and, for most people, itis. But for those who 
are victims of the devil-may-care minority 
who roam the waterways without regard for 
the safety of others, it is a tragic headache. 

Because of this minority, which is growing 
by leaps and bounds, the need for a licensing 
system becomes daily more urgent. The idea 
has been suggested, and repeated time and 
again. It achieved national attention in 
1956, when a congressional committee headed 
by Representative HERBERT O. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, investigated the situation. 

The committee held hearings from Boston 
to Seattle, from Miami to Los Angeles, fram 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
While the locales were different, testimony 
was very much the same.“ 

“When you take 6 or 8 buoys and boats 
torn to pieces by speeders, it's time to do 
something,” declared a boat operator from 
Bethel Island, Calif. “Some owners have 
6 or 8 ropes a week snapped by speeders going 
down the bay. Dosomething. Number those 
boats.” $ 

In St, Louis, Capt. Ralph Clark, a tanker 
company executive, said: All motor vehicles 
should be registered. A driver's license 
should be required of all operators,” 

In New York, Dr. David Tepitsky, chairman 
of a council representing 60 yacht clubs on 
Long Island, urged: “Identify all boats. You 
can't catch a culprit without identifying 

In New Orleans, David M. Brown, Jr., field 
representative of the American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., sald: “It is respectfully sug- 
gested that some method be found to cer- 
tificate all powered pleasure craft, regardless 
of length or size.” 
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Hearings before Representative BONNER'S 
committee are still underway, and many of 
the measures suggested have been incor- 
porated into a boating safety bill now before 
Congress, but so far no Federal legislation 
has been passed. According to the counsel 
for the committee, it is impossible at present 
to indicate when or in what form the bill will 
become law, 

When the American Yachtsmen's Asso- 
ciation took a poll of its members, 72 per- 
cent expressed themselves as being in favor 
of a licensing system. It was suggested that 
the United States Coast Guard be given the 
job of testing applicants. Even those 
yachtsmen who opposed actual licensing 
agreed that no one should be allowed out in 
a boat without preliminary instruction in 
the simplest elements of seamanship. 

But knowing what to do in a boat is not 
the only answer. Knowing what not to do 
-is equally important. Experts agree that the 
licensing of boat operators would help cut 
down abuses like drunk driving. More than 
half the small-boat accidents reported in 
1957 involved operators who had been drink- 
ing. Offenders who drink and pilot boats 
at the same time could haye their licenses 
revoked—if licenses existed. 

Sometimes people who never thought 
about boat controls become rabid on the sub- 
ject because of an experience of their own. 
Two couples, neither with any marine ex- 
perience, recently rented a small cabin 
cruiser in an eastern port. They stocked the 
boat with liquor, then took off into a threat- 
ening storm. After tossing around for hours, 
the foursome managed to return to shore. 
They've been strong advocates of boat con- 
trols ever since. 

So, too, have people like the Boston doctor 
and his wife, who rented a boat at Harwich- 
port, on Cape Cod, and headed out for a 
day of tuna fishing off Nauset Beach, 

“Nobody told us that we would not even 
be able to get around Monomoy Point be- 
cause of the weather,” the doctor said later. 
“We spent most of the day fighting the 
Waves almost in sight of Harwichport, and 
were lucky to get back. Although we had 
both been out in boats before, we had never 
gone without an experienced pilot. I'm 
going to learn something about the water 
before I try that again.” 

The two couples, and the doctor and his 

_ Wife, learned the easy way. At least; they 
made it back to port without serious acci- 
dent or injury. But hundreds of others 
weren't so lucky. 

Two teen-age girls hired a 14-foot out- 
board motorboat on Cape Cod last year, and 
headed out towards Nantucket Sound. That 
was the last ever seen of them. No one 
knew they had gone until it was too late. 
Because they had no license, the boatyard 
operator could not even identify them when 
he reported their failure to return. Only 
when their parents checked with each other 
was it known that the girls were gone at 
all, Neither had ever been out in a boat be- 
fore without an experienced operator. 

While majority opinion is in favor of li- 
censing small boats, there is some opposition 
to the idea, on the grounds that it would 
be too complicated and expensive. 

There's no doubt about the complications 
or the expense. In 1956, nearly 29 million 
Americans took part in recreational boating. 
Since the number has been increasing at the 
rate of about a million a year since 1948, it 
would take a long time to reach an accurate 
count. Motorboat operators multiply almost 
as fast as rabbits, and they're just as hard 
to keep track of. 7 

But firearms are licensed, and there are 
certainly more revolvers and rifles than out- 
board motorboats in the country. 
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And there are many more automobiles and 
automobile drivers than boat operators. Yet 
all cars and drivers are under strict licensing 
control throughout the United States. 

At the moment, it’s impossible to count or 
identify boats and operators. The reason is 
that there has never been a Federal law re- 
quiring control of boats 16 feet or under, 
propelled by outboard motors, About 80 per- 
cent of the boats in American waters now 
come into that category. According to sales 
figures, there were about 6 million outboard 
motors in the country at the beginning of 
1956. Half a million more were sold during 
the year. It is safe to assume that another 
million have been sold since. 

The only control of small boats is local, 
and, while there is a considerable amount 
of local control in some places, there is no 
control at all in most. No operator's license 
is needed. There is no mandatory formal 
instruction. A motor can be bought over 
the counter or through a mail-order house, 
with no questions asked. There's always 
plenty of instruction available on how to run 
the motor, but rarely any. instruction in the 
rudiments of seamanship, It’s assumed that 
a person who wants a motor is familiar with 
that already. 

Only the enterprise of some individuals 
keeps the small boat situation from getting 
completely out of control. Typical is the 
sort of policing that prevails on a small lake 
near Hamilton, Mass., where a special com- 
mittee patrols the water. 

“We have one basic rule," said a member 
of the committee. “You either behave or you 
don't use the lake. It's as simple as that. 
As a result, we have no hot rods, no seagoing 
cowboys, no careless drivers, no drinking 
pilots.” 

Some States, notably New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, and Florida, have small boat regula- 
tioris, Stiff laws are pending in the legisla- 
tures of both New York and Massachusetts. 
But almost everywhere else in America, small 
boat control is purely voluntary. The Coast 
Guard and boat clubs do what they can to 
spread the gospel of safety, but nobody has 
to listen if he doesn’t want to. 

“We do the best we can,” a Coast Guard 
official in Boston said, not long ago, “but our 
hands are tied. We can’t order the operator 
of a small boat not to go out in rough 
weather. All we can do ts advise him. If he 
wants to defy us and go anyhow, we can’t 
stop him. And the aggravating thing is, if 
he gets into trouble, we’re the ones who are 
supposed to go out and bail him out of it.” 

An experienced sailor rarely gets into a 
serious accident on the water. But an aver- 
age of 1,200 people a year lose their livés in 
small boats, and uncounted thousands get 
mixed up in minor mishaps causing injury 
or damage. Nearly all of it could be avoided 
if people tried to learn a little about boats 
before they got into them. And, if they 
needed licenses, they'd have to learn, whether 
they wanted to try or not. 

The Bonner committee found that almost 
all accidents were caused by one or more of 
the following conditions: 

1. Excessive speed. 

2. Overloading. 

3. Operating while under the influence of 
liquor or drugs. 

4, Careless water-skiing practices. 

5. “Buzzing” of other boats or bathers, 

6. Riding the gunwales. 

7. Ignoring Coast Guard warnings. 

8. Standing up in a boat. 

. Failure to take precautions on the ap- 
proach of bad weather. 

Thousands of people don't even know 
about these hazards. If they were required 
to qualify for licenses, they'd be forced to 
learn fast enough. 
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Farley, at 70, Rarin’ To Go to United 
States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


\OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following article by John M. 
Cummings which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 

FARLEY, AT 70, RARIN' To Go To UNITED 
STATES SENATE 
(By John M. Cummings) 
“I do not think 70 years is the time of a 
man or woman, 

Nor that years will ever stop the existence 

of me, or anyone else.“ 
—Walt Whitman. 


James Aloysius Farley is now a member in 
good standing of the Septuagenarian Club. 
He fulfilled the final obligation for member- 
ship on the last day of the merry month of 
May when he touched the 70th milestone of 
his life, Just as some years ago he kissed the 
Blarney Stone in Ireland. 

In a day now happily gone the Septuage- 
Darian Club was quite generally regarded as 
an ultraexclusive society. Most folks sub- 
scribed to the ‘belief that threescore and ten 
covered life's span. But man has discovered 
how to prolong his life. Not infrequently 
you find a bloke of 70 on the threshold of a 
new career, 

It seems to us that Jim Farley has been 
reading George Ade. In one of his Fables 
in Slang, the renowned Hoosier humorist 
gave the world this moral: “Never put off 
until tomorrow what should have been done 
early in the seventies.” 

Mr. Farley was in the Septuagenarian Club 
hardly long enough to learn the location 
of the nearest fire escape when he an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator from 
the State of New York. This was, in effect, 
his salute to the seventies. More power 
to him. 1 

It's good to see some of our more dis- 
tinguished Democrats getting away from 
the notion that a man was ready for the 


-scrap heap the moment he started to sprout 


hair on his chest. The Democratic Party, 
its leaders maintained, was the party of 
youth, of vigor, or vitality. Not infrequent- 
ly this was said in the presence of Senator 
THEODORE Green, Democrat, of Rhode Js- 
land, now in his nineties. 

In another year Pittsburgh’s Mayor Dave 
Lawrence will be knocking at the door of 
the Septuagenarian Club, Mr. Lawrence, the 
Democratic nominee for Governor of Penn- 
slyvania, will be 69 in this month of roses. 

Dave Lawrence is a member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, an organization 
over which Jim Farley presided as chair- 
man in the first and second campaigns of 
Frank'in D. Roosevelt. It was in the second 
or 1936 campaign he made his famous pre- 
diction, that the Republican candidate, Alf 
Landon, would carry two States—Maine and 
Vermont. Jim and Daye differed in one 
important respect: Whereas Farley believed 
that 2 terms for F. D. R. were enough, Law- 
rence went along for 2 more contests. 

Jim Farley is convinced that as a-Sen- 
ator he could perform a valuable service 
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to his State and to the Nation. If ex- 
perience in politics means anything and if 
politics, as the textbooks tell us, is the 
science of government, he is warranted in 
the conviction. 

More than anything else we're giad to see 
Jim Farley lending a hand to putting an end 
to the myth that age is a matter of years. 
Jim may not be as spry as in the days 
when he was the first baseman for the 
Grassy Polnt Baseball Club. Nevertheless, 
he is alert and on the ball in matters con- 
cerned with public service. His candidacy in 
New York should at least serve the purpose 
of adding character to the contest, if one 
should develop. 


American Aluminum Under Foreign 
Trade Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17,1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, duying 
World War IT and the war in Korea, 
the United States commanded industry 
to equip for and produce an increased 
quantity of aluminum. With Federal 
tax writeoff concessions and over $245 
billion of private funds, the aluminum 
industry proceeded in a big way to con- 
struct and equip plant capacity to meet 
anticipated needs. 

Present plant capacity, plus that al- 
ready undergoing construction, is ex- 
pected to produce 2,604,500 tons of pri- 
mary aluminum per year. The United 
States aluminum plant capacity is now 
Producing 1,421,050 tons per year, while 
an additional potential capacity of 605,- 
450 tons remains idle due to no small 
degree to the importation of foreign 
aluminum in the amount of two-hun- 
dred -and - twenty - two - thousand - plus 
tons as of 1957. 

There is at the present time an over- 
Production capacity of aluminum and 
its products in the free world. Russia is 
expanding her capacity at a rapid rate. 
Wages in the competing free nations 
average about 25 percent of wages paid 
American labor in the aluminum in- 
dustry. 

With 30 percent of the United States 
aluminum capacity idle, we are now im- 
porting one-sixth of our aluminum con- 
sumption from free world nations that 
are now able to operate up to 90 per- 
cent of their own capacity. We are 
even buying aluminum plate that is 
processed from primary pig aluminum 
15 Belgium from Communist bloc coun- 
ries. 

With 20,000 workers, formerly em- 
ployed in the production and fabrication 
of aluminum now idle, one cannot ques- 
tion the uneconomic policy of importing 
aluminum under low tariff rates, pro- 
duced by substandard foreign labor, 
while a corresponding loss of income in 
heavy private investment in plant in 
this country is lost to the economy. 

With overproduction of aluminum in 
the free nations and a ruthless price- 
cutting Russian policy prevailing, the 
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aluminum world market promises to re- 
main unstable as long as underprivi- 
leged nations that actually need this 
oversupply of material lack credit with 
which to purchase it. Instead of at- 
tempting to meet the demands of un- 
derdeveloped countries, Russia and the 
free nations of Europe contrive to dump 
as much as possible on the American 
markets in order to build dollar credits. 
Continuation of this policy of importing 
a large portion of our American needs 
can prove very injurious to our American 
industry. 

This policy, like that of permitting 
excesses of low-cost foreign imports in 
direct competition with many American 
industries, as anticipated in the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, will undoubtedly prove detrimental 
to the American domestic economy as 
well as greatly reduce our chances to ex- 
port these products on the basis of cash 
returns, and the worst of it is that we 
are either directly or indirectly subsidiz- 
ing a considerable portion of our foreign 
trade policy with the taxpayers’ money. 

Kaiser and Olin Mathieson are near- 
ing completion of approximately half a 
billion dollars in plant construction in 
the Ohio Valley. These facilities are 
located in the heart of the most popu- 
lous area of the Nation with all the 
transportation and distribution adyan- 
tages it gives. Excessive aluminum 
imports should not be permitted in 
quantities that will deprive this invested 
capital of a reasonable return and pre- 
vent American employees from receiving 
their normal share of wages. 


Emergency Housing Act Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in or- 
der to provide a much-needed stimulus 
to residential housing construction, the 
Congress early in the session passed the 
so-called Emergency Housing Act, which 
was signed into law by the President on 
April 1, 1958. 

This act has brought favorable results 
in Florida, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Couple, 70, 
Gets 30-Year FHA Mortgage,” from the 
St. Petersburg. Times of June 22, which 
cites an example of the helpful way the 
Emergency Housing Act is operating in 
my State with reference to our older 
citizens. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COUPLE, 70, Gets 30-Year FHA MORTGAGE 

A 70-year-old couple, Thomas and Wilomet 
Wolf, have secured a 30-year mo: ona 
home they are purchasing at 6953 39th Ave- 
nue. Hardy A. Sullivan, Tampa director of 
the insuring FHA, said they might be the 
oldest couple ever to secure such a long-term 
mortgage in this area. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wolf, who came here 2 years 
ago from Philadelphia, secured their mort- 
gage just like any other home buyers, be- 
cause their credit is good and because the 
Wolts' income of $2,446 a year, including his 
pension from the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
considered sufficient to make the $49 a 
month payment, The Wolfs have been pay- 
ing $70 a month in rent. 

The Government, through its Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association (Fannie May), 
recently relaxed its requirements in home 
loans, making possible the purchase of 
Koma by such older persons as Mr, and Mrs. 
Wolf. 

They have bought an $8,400 two-bedroom 
home from Southern Comfort Homes, a firm 
operated by William Axelrod and Lloyd M. 
Ferrentino. Axelrod and Ferrentino have 
about 200 homes under construction, and 
also have a new subdivision of 100 homes in 
Pasadena Park at 58th Street and 7th Ave- 
nue South. All the Southern Comfort 
homes are in the $8,250 to $8,750 price class. 

“Actually,” said Axelrod, “older couples 
like Mr. and Mrs. Wolf, and the very young 
couples, are the real market for lower cost 
homes.“ 

Sullivan agreed and said that with relaxa- 
tion of the Fannie May requirements 90 days 
ago by Congress, there has been a consider- 
able increase in loan applications by retired 
people in this area. 

Mrs, Wolf said that ab and her husband 
“will certainly be glad to get away from 
renting.” 

The mortgage on the house is with Stock- 
ton, Whatley, Davin & Co. Agent for the 
sale was Paul B. Gignac and final closing was 
at Guarantee Abstract Co. 


Prohibition of Sale of Fireworks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17,1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp a statement 
broadcast on July 3 by KMOX, the St. 
Louis radio station. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

KMOX Rapio TAKES A STAND 


(Statement by Robert F. Hyland, general 

manager, KMOX radio) 

In the 182 years that have passed since this 
Nation dechared its independence, countless 
lives have been lost, property damaged, and 
persons maimed in the celebration of that 
event. At first one might think we are re- 
ferring to the dreadful trafic toll during each 
holiday period. But that is not the case. 
We mean, in this Instance, the tragic toll of 
human life taken down through the years by 
fireworks. 

Some States, counties, and Individual com- 
munities across the Nation have ordinances 
which are supposed to protect their people 
against harmful effects of fireworks, but even 
the law-enforcement officers agree that they 
are largely ineffective and each year brings 
new additions to the ranks of those who 
sadly display their Fourth of July holiday 
scars for years to come. 

Here, in St. Louis, we have already suffered 
one fatality—even in advance of the Fourth 
of July weekend—and in spite of the fact 
that there are laws in this State against the 
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sale and use of dangerous fireworks by in- 
dividuals. Those of you who heard last Sun- 
day afternoon's baseball broadcast from 
Philadelphia, may recall hearing Joe Gara- 
giola tell of injuries suffered in the stands 
by several persons, including a young child, 
because someone indiscriminately touched 
off a giant firecracker. And, in recent weeks, 
there have been stories of a tremendous holo- 
caust touched off in a Brazilian town when 
a fireworks display stand was inadvertently 
exploded. 

In addition to the danger to the person who 
actually uses the fireworks, an explosive fire- 
cracker in the hands of a smart aleck or a 
crackpot who tosses it at a passing automo- 
bile can cause damage and severe injury, if 
not death, to persons who are really inno- 
cent bystanders to the whole affair. 

KMOX radio believes that the time has 
come for all of us to grow up. To realize 
that fireworks are best handled only by those 
who are experts at the handling, and that 
all fireworks sales be curtailed by a national 
antifireworks law which would strike at 
this thing at the very source—the manufac- 
turers who turn them out. 

Let's have a law which forbids the sale of 
fireworks to anyone except those who are en- 
gaged in staging a community display, or a 
display by some recognized organization, in 
which case they are handled by people who 
know how to handle them. 

Opponents of this will say that we are 
Infringing on people's rights or that this is 
a matter for State and local handling, but 
KMOX radio contends that if the Federal 
Government can protect the health of its 
people through pure food and drug laws and 
other such statutes, it can also safeguard the 
people by clamping down on fireworks sales. 
Let's have a national antifireworks law. 


MacArthur Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; July 17,1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 14: 

Exvor Denies Moves To Cut JAPANESE TRADE 
(By Gene Kramer) 


YOKOSUKA, JAPAN, July 14.—United States 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II told the 
Japanese today they have a false impres- 
sion that the United States is moving to 
boycott their goods. 

The Ambassador spoke at ceremonies 
marking the 105th anniversary of the land- 
ing at nearby Kurihama Beach by Commo- 
dore Matthew C. Perry. The landing opened 
up trade between an isolated Japan and a 
growing United States. 

J am more than a little distressed by an 
impression prevalent in Japan that the 
United States has taken steps to * * * re- 
strict the imports of Japanese goods into the 
United States,” he said. “Such reports are 
erroneous in the extreme.” 

Many top-ranking Japanese have expressed 
the fear the United States is on the verge of 
cracking down on goods from Japan that 
compete with American products, Foreign 
Minister Alichiro Fujiyama has said he 
would attempt to resist any such moves 
when he yisits Washington in September, 
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NOT ONE-SIDED 


MacArthur also said it was a false impres- 
sion here that United States-Japanese trade 
is one-sided in favor of the United States. 

When the balance is added up, he said, the 
Japanese must consider not only direct 
trade but also United States military spend- 
ing and aid purchases for other countries in 
Japan. 

“These are exports, just as much as any 
other of Japan's exports,” he said. When 
they are taken into account, Japan's so- 
called heavy deficit with the United States 
disappears.” 

He noted that the United States Imported 
about $600 million worth of goods from 
Japan last year, This is aimost half the 
value of Japanese goods purchased from the 
United States, he said. But, he added, Japan 
earned another $547 million from United 
States aid and military spending. 

Despite the United States business slump, 
he said, Japanese exports to the United 
States in 1957 continued to rise and reached 
an all-time high for any single year. And 
in the first 5 months of 1958, these exports 
ran 825 million over the same period in 
1957. 

MAY BUY ELSEWHERE 

MacArthur’s speech comes at a time when 
Japanese leaders are considering boosting 
exporte to the United States and shifting 
from the United States to other countries 
the Japanese purchases of such raw mate- 
rials as cotton, tron ore, oll, and wheat. 

“Contrary to exaggerated reports,” the Am- 
bassador said, “there has been only one case 
in recent years in which the United States 
has increased its tariff on a product of which 
Japan is a major supplier—clinical ther- 
mometers.” 

He acknowledged there are genuine prob- 
lems in United States-Japanese trade. He 
said one of them is the fact that American 
products exported to Japan are noncompeti- 
tive with Japanese products, while every- 
thing sent from Japan competes with prod- 
ucts made in the United States. 

He called for a frank interchange of views 
through mutual give-and-take and by en- 
lighténed cooperation based on tolerance and 
understanding. 

“History has thoroughly vindicated the 
vision of President (Millard) Fillmore, Com- 
modore Perry, and the Japanese statesmen 
of that day as to the importance of trade 
to the well-being of our two countries,” he 
said. 


Lebanon Indicts Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic events which I have been calling 
to the attention of our colleagues have 
now turned into a grave situation facing 
our country and the world. 

It is perhaps anticlimatic to say that 
“Lebanon Indicts Nasser.“ However, 
the following address delivered by Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, at the Security Council 
of the United Nations on June 6, 1958, 
is worthy of the attention of our col- 
leagues. 


Apparently our State Department 
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ignored this speech in the same manner 
as it has been ignoring President Nas- 
ser’s gross misconduct for the past 2 
years: : 
From the Lebanese Gazette] 
LEBANON INDICTS NASSER 


(An address by Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, at the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations, Friday, 
June 6, 1958) 

“The only sin of Lebanon in the eyes of 
the United Arab Republic is * * * that it 
is independent and follows a policy of 
friendship toward * * the Western 
World. We plead guilty.” 

(Eprror’s Note.—Lebanon, a tiny republic, 
4,000 square miles in area, on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, with a total 
population of 1,165,208, over half of whom 
are Christians, today is fighting for its very 
existence. The United Arab Republic, “by 
massive, Illegal, and unprovoked interven- 
tion,” seeks to end its independence. Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
on June 6, 1958, substantiated this charge 
before the Security Council of the United 
Nations. The following is his statement: 
it contains the record of this persistent as- 
sault, a record of infiltration across the Le- 
banese frontier by Syrian Army and para- 
military personnel, of Lebanese rebels trained 
on Syrian soll, of weapons, and of all the 
forces of subversion at their command. At 
stake in this struggle is not only Lebanon's 
independence but also the peace of the region 
and, perhaps, of the entire world. For 
Lebanon, a democracy, is one of the free Arab 
States whose security and integrity are 
guaranteed by the Eisenhower doctrine and 
the Western World. Once again Nasser 
proves that his pledged word cannot be 
trusted and that no appeasement will satisfy 
him. The attack on Lebanon is a further 
instance of Nasser's attempt to build his 
empire, supported and armed by the Com- 
munist bloc, under the slogan of Arab 
unity and anti-imperialism. May Lebanon 
survive this onslaught and continue its soy- 
ereign democratic life.) 


J. INTRODUCTION 


I haye never before defended or pleaded 
for Lebanon directly in the United Nations. 
It is true there is direct bearing upon one’s 
own country in everything one does or says 
at the United Nations. But Lebanon has 
never been the central theme of my speeches 
here. This central theme was often human 
rights, often again technical assistance, more 
than once the problems of development, 
quite often cultural subjects, several times 
disarmament, again and again the diverse 
problems of Asia and Africa, very often in- 
deed the great issues of freedom and totali- 
tarlanism in the tragic world of today. 

Concerning the Arab world, there has not 
been a single issue in which I did not take 
an active part. The Arab world is our world 
and it was my bounden duty, even apart 
from formal instructions from my Govern- 
ment, to try to elucidate its problems and 
defend its causes. Was it Morocco, was it 
Algeria, was it Tunis, was it Libya, was it 
Egypt in the diverse phases of its problems 
at the United Nations, was it Yemen, was it 
Saudi Arabia in its interests at the Aqaba 
Gulf and elsewhere, was it the other strug- 
gling Arabs in the Arabian Peninsula, was it 
that momentous theme Palestine with its 
infinite modulations since 1946 here at the 
United Nations and in world public opinion, 
was it Jordan, was it Syria—the records of 
the United Nations contain by now, I sup- 
pose, millions of words by me on these great 
Arab questions. I do not claim that this 
verbiage achleved much or that in any given 
instance exhausted its subject; I only hold 
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that in all these cases Lebanon tried through 
its representative to be fair, constructive, 
truthful, and concerned not only with the 
rights of the Arabs, what was its absolute 
duty; but with the fundamental interests 
of the world community as a whole and of 
peace itself, I also suggest that perhaps no 
single man, Arab or non-Arab, was granted 
what was cumulatively granted me—out of 
no virtue of my own but through a strange 
fortuitous concatenation of circumstances— 
by way of massive intervention in behalf of 
my Arab brethren at the United Nations dur- 
ing the last 13 years, I am proud of this 
record, 

As the circle of fate must be closed, the 
turn of Lebanon has now come. It seems 
fate would not spare me this ordeal. For 
ordeal it certainly and painfully is to have 
to defend one’s own country not against 
foreigners but against one’s own friends and 
kinsmen. I shall rise to this task with hu- 
mility and without malice, and in a spirit 
of absolute good will. The é&ebanon, the 
peaceful and little Lebanon, the Lebanon 
that never harmed and can never harm any- 
body, the Lebanon that by its very character 
can only dedicate itself to the arts of peace 
and to the service of the human person, the 
Lebanon whose very existence depends upon 
confidence and friendship prevailing between 
it and the other Arab States, that this essen- 
tially good Lebanon should ever haye to de- 
fend itself in the Security Council, and in- 
deed with respect to one of its sister Arab 
States, would appear truly incredible. It is 
& great spiritual trial, and one can only pray 
that as he is tried, he will not prove un- 
worthy of the highest he knows. - 

The circle of fate has also to be closed in 
another sense. The Arabs have bitterly 
-known, and are still knowing, what it means 
to struggle against the outside world. There 
is now the experience ot an inner struggle: 
A great people achieves historic destiny by 
facing up not only to the challenges of the 
world but especially to its own inner trials 
and problems. The various trends, tenden- 
cies and movements agitating and ferment- 
ing the Arab world today are bound to con- 
front, struggle and come to terms with one 
another. In this way history grinds maturity 
and strength, 

Tl, THE 3 CLAIMS AND THE 6 SETS OF FACTS 


The case which we have brought to the 
Attention of the Security Council consists 
of three claims. The first is that there has 
been and there still is massive, illegal and 
unprovoked tntervention in the affairs of 
Lebanon by the United Arab Republic. The 
second is that this intervention aims at 
Undermining and does in fact threaten the 
independence of Lebanon, The third is that 
the situation created by this intervention 
which threatens the independence of Leb- 
anon is likely, If it continues, to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and 
Security, I now proceed to the proof of these 
three claims. 

The actuality of the intervention is proven 
by adducing six sets of facts. (a) The supply 
Of arms on a large scale from the United 
Arab Republic to subversive elements in 
Lebanon. (b) The training in subversion 
on the territory of the United Arab Republic 
Of elements from Lebanon and the sending 
back of these elements to Lebanon to subvert 
their Government. (c) The participation of 
United Arab Republic civilian nationals, 
residing in or passing into Lebanon, in sub- 
verstre and terrorist activities in Lebanon. 
(d) The participation of United Arab Re- 
Public governmental elements in subversive 
and terrorist activities and in the direction 
Of rebellion in Lebanon. (e) The violent 
and utterly ‘unprecedented press campaign 
conducted by the United Arab Republic 
against the Government of Lebanon. (f) 

The violent and utterly unprecedented radio 
campaign conducted by the United Arab 
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Republic inciting the people of Lebanon to 
overthrow their Government. : 
These six sets of facts taken together 
establish conclusively the existence of a 
massive, illegal and unprovoked intervention 
in the affairs of Lebanon by the United Arab 
Republic. The proofs of (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) fall more properly under III A below, 
namely, under the material aspect of the 
intervention, The proofs of (e) and (f), 


While certainly also affording material eyl- 


dence, determine more properly the formal 
character of the intervention, what I called 
aboye the second claim, namely that the 
intervention aims at undermining and does 
in fact threaten the independence of Leb- 
anon, Consequently, (e) and (f)—the press 
and radio campaigns—will be treated under 
III B below. III C examines the third claim, 
namely, that the situation created by this 
intervention is likely, if continued, to en- 
danger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. There will also be a 
necessary conclusion at the end of the argu- 
ment. 


Ill. THE PROOFS OF THE THREE CLAIMS AND 
THE SETTING FORTH OF THE SIX SETS OF 
PACTS 


A. The first claim is that there has been 
and there still is massive, illegal and un- 
provoked intervention in the affairs of Leb- 
anon by the United Arab Republic. The 
following four sets of facts determine mate- 
riaily the actual existence of this inter- 
vention. 

(a) The supply of arms on a large scale 
from the United Arab Republic to subver- 
sive elements in Lebanon. 

(1) On March 30, 1958, a private vehicle 
with the registration number 4774 was 
stopped and searched at the customs post 
of Aboudieh (in north Lebanon). The 
vehicle, which was entering Lebanese terri- 
tory from Syria, was found to be carrying 
the following: 5 semiautomatic guns, model 
1949; 5 semiautomatic guns, model 1936; 
1,645 bullets. The names inscribed on 
these guns were names of Syrian soldiers; 
namely, Mohammed Abdulla, Mazhar Dem- 
ian, Zakaria Mle 121971, and Ahmed El- 
Shelkh Mle 39593. 

(2) The Lebanese State Police on April 9, 
1958, intercepted and attacked a group of 
110 outiaws who entered Lebanon from 
Syria, carrying arms. The battle between 
the police and the Outlaws lasted several 
hours, and resulted in the death of three 
Lebanese and several rebels. Brought to 
court, the arrested rebels declared as fol- 
lows: “Some hundred Lebanese followers of 
Kamal Jumblatt were convoked to a meet- 
ing in Damascus by the leadership of their 
party on Monday, April 7, 1958. On that 
day, Jumblatt followers -were met in a 
cafe In Damascus by a certain officer of the 
Syrian army who asked them to stay over- 
night and return the next day. The next 
day two Syrian Army officers presented 
themselyes in the cafe, put the followers 
of Jumblatt on an army truck and drove 
them to the Lebanese frontiers. Before 
arriving there the truck left the main road, 
drove into the fields and stopped at an iso- 
lated spot. The Syrian officers told the 
Lebanese to leave the truck, called them up 
by name and distributed to every one of 
them a machinegun, 370 bullets and 1 
grenade, while explaining to them how to 
use these weapons. Then the officers told 
them to walk into the Lebanese territory 
and to disperse themselves as soon as pos- 
sible in order to avoid being pursued by 
Lebanese security officers.” 

(3) In a report by the state police of 
north Lebanon, dated April 10, 1958, infor- 
mation was received that 4 Syrian officers, 
2 of the rank of major and 1 captain, 
entered early in April 1958 the Lebanese 
border villages, Kora-Hawik and Moaisra. 
They met with members of the Jaafar tribe, 
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now in rebellion, and handed them 25 army 
guns. Other arms were distributed at the 
same period among the tribe of Arab El- 
Oteik in the Wadi-Khaled region. These 
were subsequently seen around carrying 
military weapons. 

(4) In a report by the General Security 
Department of the Bekaa district, dated 
April 17, 1958, members of Hamada, Jaafar, 
and Haj-Hassan tribes had fired about 1,000 
bullets on the state police post at Hermel 
during the night of April 7, 1958. On the 
evening of April 12, 1958, the same rebels 
were met by a certain Mahdi Hamada who 
arrived from Syria carrying with him twe 
cases of dynamite, During the night of the 
same day the same rebels threw dynamite at 
the headquarters of the Social-Nationalist 
Party at Hermel and made an attempt to de- 
troy the bridge at Dawra. -~ 

(5) In the early days of May 1958, it was 
communicated by the state police at Bekaa 
district that Sabri Hamadt, a leader of the 
opposition, was distributing arms to his fol- 
lowers immediately after his return from 
Syria in a Syrian Army jeep. 

(6) On May 16, 1958, according to a re- 
port No. 2413/12 by the state police in the 
Bekaa Valley, a group of armed men pene- 
trated into Lebanon from Syria. They had 
with them mules carrying arms. When in- 
tercepted by the state police and attacked 
in the fields of the Bekaa by military planes, 
they fied, leaving several dead who were 
carrying weapons and ammunitions, 

(7) During the first week of the present 
disturbances two sailboats were captured 
at sea off the Lebanese coast. In the first 
sailboat there were 11 Palestinians of the 
Egyptian region of Gaza. They carried with 
them 2 machineguns, 1 revolver, 740 hand 
grenades, and 4.363 Egyptian pounds. One 
of them had been convicted of belonging to 
a terrorist group. This sailboat was captured 
in front of Saadiyat in the vicinity of a pri- 
vate house belonging to the President of the 
Republic. The second sailboat, captured 
across from Tabarja, north of Beirut, simi- 
larly hed on board 11 Palestinians of the 
same Gaza region, These latter had been 
convicted once by & military tribunal of hav- 
ing entered clandestinely into Lebanese ter- 
ritory. On May 21, 1958, Lebanese naval 
units arrested another sailboat with 6 pas- 
sengers aboard, all Lebanese from Tripoli, 
who declared that they were returning from 
the region of Tel-Kalakh, in Syria, where 
they brought arms after having received 
training under the direction of Syrian officers 
for the use of these arms. s 

(8) In a report by the Lebanese 2eme 
Bureau dated May 26, 1958, a meeting was 
held in Damascus at the office of the Syrian 
2eme Bureau. Those present were three Leb- 
anese, namely Ghalib Yagi (Baalbeck), Mo- 
hammed Yahfufi (Nahleh), and Riad Taha, 
a journalist of the opposition. At this 
meeting the Syrian lieutenant, Bourhan Ad- 
ham, gave them instructions to bomb army 
barracks and armed forces wherever they 
could find them. They also instructed them 
to keep off American property and promised 
them that arms would be delivered in Baal- 
beck by the way of Sarghaya. These arms, 
he said, would be enough to make them un- 
afraid of Lebanese armed forces. 

(9) According to a report by the Lebanese 
General Security Department dated May 19, 
1958, three men were arrested near Majdel- 
Anjar village. Upon being questioned, they 
confessed that they had been in Damascus by 
order of the Socialist Party to receive arms 
and ammunition and carry them back to 
Dair-El-Achayer for the purpose of using 
them against Lebanese authorities. Trucks 


ot ammunition and arms as well as members 


of the Syrian armed forces were seen by se- 
curity officers in the house of Khazai Aryane, 
a relative of a prominent opposition leader 
in that district. 
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(10) In a report by the Lebanese 2eme Bu- 
resu dated May 28, 1958, the following arms 
and ammunitions, restricted to regular army 
use were confiscated on Lebanese territory, 
on May 27 and 28, 1958: At Baalbeck, 4 anti- 
tank grenades. Energa; at Aln-Zabdeh 
(Beksa), 1 antiaircraft gun, 4 cases of 
mortar shells, army wireless equipment; at 
Hirj-Ain-Zabdeh, 1 case containing 10 anti- 
tank grenades Energa and 6 bombs, as well 
as one antitank mine. 

(11) A report by the Lebanese 2eme Bu- 
reau dated May 28, 1958, lists various army 
weapons and ammunitions, coming from 
Syria. These were of different kinds and of 
various makes, and used only by regular 
army forces. According to a certain Hisham 
Naji of Tripoli who was arrested among 
others on May 28, 1958, these weapons were 
sent to Mohammed Hamzeh, a prominent 
opposition leader in Tripoli. Syrian and 
Egyptian army marks were found inscribed 
on them. 

(12) On May 12, 1958, the consul general 
of Belgium in Damascus, M. Louis de San, 
was arrested at the Syrian-Lebanese fron- 
tiers, and the following were seized in his 
car; 33 machineguns, 28 revolvers with 
ammunition, 35 units of gun ammunition, 
$1 units of revolver ammunition containing 
1,500 cartridges, 15,000 cartridges, 1 bomb 
with automatic detonator. = 

The consul general was carrying with 
him a letter addressed to a mysterious per- 
son, instructing the bombing of three main 
streets in Beirut and the presidential palace. 
It also ordered the throwing of explosives 
in various sectors of the city, the setting up 
of barricades in the streets, and the killing 
of Syrian personalities living in Beirut as 
refugees. It is significant that at the mo- 
ment of his arrest M. Louis de San refused 
to allow the search of his car and requested 
to return to Syria without being searched, 
He pretended that he had been entrusted 
by his driver with the sultcases containing 
the weapons and that he was ignorant of 
their contents. A few minutes later his 
driver presented himself at the Lebanese 
customs accompanied by the chief of the 
Syrian customs to inquire about M. de San, 
It should be pointed out that in the follow- 
ing night the Lebanese customs post that 
arrested M. de San was the subject of an 
armed attack by several hundred Syrians 
and Lebanese coming from Syria. This at- 
tack is the subject of another document. 
The Government of Lebanon had from the 

expressed its firm belief that the 
friendly Government of Belgium had noth- 
ing to do with the activity of M. de San. 

(18) On May 29, 1958, several persons were 
arrested in the neighborhood of Tyre in the 
south of Lebanon for having taken part in 
subversive activities against the village of 
Cana. These ms had considerable 
quantities of arms which they confessed 
they had received from across the border in 
Syria from the village of Al-Ghajar and 
Banias. They also gave the names of scores 
of people belonging to their villages who had 
shortly before crossed the frontiers and ob- 
tained arms from Syrian Army officers. Some 
of these men made their contacts with the 
Syrian Army through the opposition leader, 
Ahmed El-Assad. These men came from the 
Villages of Siddikkin and Zibkin. 

(14) On May 28, 1958, a truck loaded with 
the following arms and ammunitions was 
seized near Tripoli coming from Syria: 88 
Bertha mortars; 1 Mauser rifie; 1 machine- 
gun (Energa-British make); 1 antitank gun 
(Energa-British make); 18 bomb shells 
(Energa); 12 jute bags containing ammuni- 
tion for the above-mentioned weapons; 60 
cases containing hand grenades; 1 jute bag 
containing mortar shells; 12 cans con 
dynamite; 60 rifles (French make) model 36, 
of which 22 were marked “Syrian Army"; 28 
boxes containing large size Bertha ammuni- 
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tions, inscribed “the Egyptian army—1949— 
made under the supervision of Technical Re- 
search Department.” 

(15) There are several thousand armed 
men engaged in subversive activities in 
Lebanon today. Most of these men operate 
near the Syrian borders in the north of 
Lebanon, in the Bekaa Valley and in the 
south. We have no doubt at all, from all the 
evidence that we have gathered, that all the 
arms that these men use were supplied them 
from Syria. I have given above only a 
limited selection of the evidence in our pos- 
session that there is a considerable flow of 
arms coming across our borders from Syria. 
The Government of Lebanon therefore be- 
lleves that all men engaged in subversive 
activities in Lebanon today are supplied with 
arms from the United Arab Republic. 

(b) The training in subversion on the 
territory of the United Arab Republic of ele- 
ments from Lebanon and the sending back 
of these elements to Lebanon to subvert 
their Government. 

(1) Measures have been taken in Syria for 
training Lebanese and non-Lebanese com- 
mandos under the direction of the Syrian 
officer, Akram Safwa, and other officers be- 
long to the Syrian 2eme Bureau. These 
training officers constitute in Syria a unit 
named “Maghawyr Unit." It is to be noted 
that the majority of those arrested for 
espionage, distribution of pamphlets and let- 
ters of threat and destructive activity in 
Lebanon, belong to this unit. 

(2) A number of persons among the fol- 
lowers of Kamal Jumblatt went to Syria for 
training with Syrian Druses in the use of 
quick arms and the throwing of bombs and 
explosives. A number of them had been 
seen crossing the southern border entering 
into Lebanese territory. Also about 150 men 
from Tripoli and its vicinity had been wit- 
nessed in the Syrian town of Hadbussya 
(near Tel-Kalakh) being trained by the 
Syrian army in the use of arms. We have 
a considerable list of persons who had been 
arrested and who pleaded guilty to recely- 
ing military training in Syria. A 

(8) On May 30, 1958, 7 amed men were 
arrested by the police. Upon being ques- 
tioned, they confessed that they, together 
with 150 others, had been to Syria where 
they were directed to Banias military bar- 
racks, There they were handed arms and 
ammunition as well as money, and were 
ordered to return to Lebanon in army trucks 
to participate in the current uprising against 
the government of Lebanon. 

(4) A number of armed men were ar- 
rested following their participation in an 
armed attack in southern Lebanon. They 
confessed having received arms and ammu- 
nition from Syrian military officers who also 
gave them money and training. 

(c) The participation of United Arab Re- 
public civilian nationals residing in or pass- 
ing into Lebanon in subversive and terrorist 
activities in Lebanon. 

(1) Early in January, 1958, Lebanese se- 
curity authorities reported that 2 Syrians 
(Ahmed Kassim Al-Juju and Jaafar Al-Juju 
of Sirgaya in Syria) transmitted explosives 
and other necessary equipment to a certain 
Mobammed Mulhim Kassim (of Hirtaala in 
Lebanon). The latter revealed that those 
weapons were destined to be used to blow 
up government premises in Baalbeck. He 
was also instructed to be ready for forth- 
coming contacts with the Syrians. Later 
in May government headquarters were in 
fact blown up by the rebels. . 

(2) During the night of May 12, 1958, the 
military police in Beirut arrested a certain 
Mohammed Katmi, a Syrian national and 
native of Hama (Syria), who was a student 


- at the American University of Beirut and 


a resident of Al-Hamra quarter in Ras- 
Beirut. Upon searching his house, the po- 
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lice found 10 machine guns and a huge 
quantity of ammunition. Four other Syri- 
ans who were found in tile house were also 
arrested. f 

(3) In the course of an armed attack by 
rebels in Sidon, on May 25, 1958, 22 Syrians 
were arrested among those who were at- 
tacking, 13 of whom carried Syrian army 
identity cards. 

(4) On May 12, 1958, the military police 
arrested a certain Atalla Al-Hariri, of Syrian 
nationality, while he was engaged in setting 
up road blocks in Fuad Al-Awal Street 
(Beirut). 

(5) On May 9, 10 and 11, 1958, violent 
demonstrations broke out in Tripoli. Among 
the demonstrators arrested were 9 carrying 
Syrian identification cards. 

(6) During 1958, security reports show 
that tens of Syrians and Palestinians from 
Gaza were arrested for terrorist activities. 
On May 20, 1958, 146 terrorists of Syrian 
nationality were under prosecution by Leba- 
nese authorities. 

(7) Accarding toa report by the police, No, 
9426, dated May 17, 1958, a certain Salahdin 
Mardini of Syrian nationality, was arrested 
at the Claridge Hotel in Beirut for insulting 
the Chief of State. Another by the name of 
Abdul Kader Kayouh of Syrian nationality 
was also arrested for carrying a military map. 
Other Syrian suspects were also arrested for 
various similar charges. i 

(8) In the same report, a Syrian by the 
name of Moustafa El-Sayed was arrested for 
threatening a shopkeeper in the Avenue des 
Francais to close his shop. Another Syrian, 
Mohammed Mir'l, was also brought to court 
for carrying arms illegally. 

(9) On May 17, 1958, a certain Mohamed 
Yunis Saleh Assfart, of Idlib, Syria, was ar- 
rested for possessing and transporting dyna- 
mite shells. Evidence was brought against 
him as also guilty of terrorist activities. On 
May 30, 1958, he was sentenced by the mili- 
tary court to life imprisonment with hard 
labor, 

(10) This listing of specific cases in which 
Syrian or Egyptian civilian nationals partici- 
pated in subversive acivities in Lebanon can 
be considerably extended. But the indicated 
set of facts is enough to prove that United 
Arab Republic civilian nationals residing in 
or passing into Lebanon have participated in 
subversive and terrorist activities in Lebanon. 

(d) The participation of United Arab Re- 
public governmental elements In subversive 
and terrorist activities and in the direction 
of rebellion in Lebanon. 

(1) On February 19, 1958, a certain Ahmed 
Alif Akachi of Syrian nationality and a 
Syrian Army draftee (21 Group, No. 24560), 
confessed before the prosecutor of the mili- 
tary court that he was sent to Lebanon by 
his chief, Commandant Mohammed El-Sodk, 
to meet in Beirut certain individuals who 
would instruct him to throw explosives at 
the Presidential palace and the residence of 
the Premier, 

(2) On May 13, 1958, a certain Mohammed 
Abdul Rahman Jabari, of Aleppo (Syria), 
was arrested in Beirut. He confessed that he 
was & Syrian Army officer, attached to the 
ist battalion under the No. 13748, and that 
he was sent to Lebanon by Capt. Ahmed 
Nagib Masrawi, head of the 2eme Bureau in 
Aleppo, to join a group of Syrian soldiers in 
Beirut, where they carry out terrorist activi- 
ties, He also confessed that many others like 
him arrived in Lebanon, clandestinely and 
separately, and then formed themselves into 
units of 11 members each. He said that he 
received in Beirut arms and money, and that 
he had participated in terrorist acts against 
public order. On May 30, 1958, he was sen- 
tenced by the Lebanese military court to 
serve 15 years at hard labor. 

(3) On May 17, 1958, the state police in the 
region of Chouf arrested on the bridge of 
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Nabi’ El-Safa two men named Turk! Hassan 
(with No. 7348) and Mahmoud Abdel Ghany 
Saab (with No. 322). The first turned out 
to be a student of the Syrian Military 
School, and the second a member of the 
llth Group of Armed Forces in the town of 
Douma (Syria). 

(4) A Syrian Army officer was arrested on 
May 15, 1958, in Souk-Al-Gharb. He was 
carrying maps of Lebanon and names of 
the American, British, and French Ambas- 
sadors in Lebanon and other pertinent in- 
formation. 

(5) On May 21, 1958, the vegetable mar- 
ket In Beirut was reopened. At noon on 
the same day 2 bombs were thrown and 
the explosion caused the death of 2 per- 
sons and injured several others. On May 
22, 1958, a bomb exploded in a main còm- 
mercial street of Beirut, Souk-Tawileh, hav- 
ing always refused to close its stores. This 
resulted in the death of one person and the 
serious injury of several others. The per- 
petrator of these two incidents, Mohammed 
Rabih Bakri, is of Syrian nationality. He 
confessed that he had arrived in Lebanon 
2 weeks earlier, that he had left the Syrian 
armed forces by order of his chief, Captain 
Aliwan, and that he was to come to Lebanon 
and contact a certain group who instructed 
him to throw three bombs in the vegetable 
market and the Souk-Tawleh commercial 
street. (Verbatim record of the military 
Prosecutor, dated May 23, 1958.) 

(6) For 2 years now, the Syrian 2eme Bu- 
Yeau has been conducting on Lebanese terri- 
tory activities contrary to the Lebanese pol- 
ley, It has continuously increased the num- 
ber of its agents and has thus provoked a 
number of Incidents: terrorism, setting off 
of bombs, dynamiting, distribution of pam- 
phlets, sending of anonymous letters of 
threat. The agents of this bureau are for 
the most part Syrians or Palestinian refugees, 
although there are some Lebanese among 
them. The following agents were arrested, 
tried, and convicted for subversive activities 
as follows: Abdul Rahim Saleh Abu-Hajala, 
Palestinian, 12 years hard labor; Jalal Mo- 
hamed Kahoush, Palestinian, 4 years hard 
labor; Abdel Rahman Assad Keblawi, Pales- 
tinian, 4 years hard labor; Abdul Hamid 
Kamei Saadeh, Palestinian, 4 years hard 
labor; Mohamed Ali Sayyed, Syrian, 15 years 
hard labor in absentia; Mustafa Kassab, 
Syrian, 15 years hard labor in absentia. 
Many other agents of the Syrian 2eme Bu- 
reau were arrested and confessed that they 
engaged in espionage in Lebanon. > 

(7) During 1957 and 1958 many terrorist 
and subversive activities were carried out by 
agents of the Governments of Syria and 
Egypt. These activities include bombings, 
assassinations and kidnapings. Of special 
mention is the case of the Egyptian Military 
Attache in Beirut, Hassan Khalil. Early in 
1957, he was arrested carrying in his car 
& considerable quantity of arms. The inves- 
tigations that followed his arrest led to the 
discovery of a terrorist gang responsible for 
Previous acts of terrorism. This gang was 
responsible for bombings on the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co.'s installations in Tripoli, the 
British School of Shimlan, the Steamship 
Norman Prince, the port of Beirut, the St. 
George's Club. the British Bank of the Mid- 
die East and the Banque de Syrie et du 
Liban. 

(8) On May 3, 1958 a group of about 200 
Syrian Army Conscripts crossed the Leba- 
nese borders and occupied the village of 
Kafar-Shouba, in the district of Hasbayn. 
They attacked the Lebanese security forces 
who answered their fire and drove them out 
Of the village. The assailants then en- 
trenched themselves in the neighboring hills 
On Lebanese territory, at Janan, Hirj-Se- 
dama, Ain-Joz, Hirj-Wistani, and began 
thereon to fire day and night. 

(9) On May 15, 1958, another group of 
Several hundred Syrian Army conscripts oc- 
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cupled the Lebanese village of Chabaa and 
destroyed the roads and the telephone lines 
connecting the district with other Leba- 
nese villages. On May 18, 1958, the Chief 
of the Socialist Party at Hasbaya met with 
the Syrian leaders of Chabaa and later rec- 
ommended to his friends in Hasbaya not to 
oppose any Syrian assailants that might in- 
vade the locality. In the night of May 20, 
1958, the assailants opened a continuous fire 
at Hasbaya, but the State Police obliged them 
to retreat toward Chabaa. 

(10) On May 14 and 15, 1958, three Syrian 
Army jeeps carrying troops arrived at Abou- 
diya from the Syrian post at Dabbousi and 
set fire to the documents and furniture of 
the general security officer and destroyed the 
posts of the state police and the customs. 
On the same-day the posts of the state police 
at Sebhel and Miziara were attacked and 
occupied by armed men coming from Syria. 
The same happened to the post at Soueika 
on May 13, 1958. 

(11) During the night of May 12-13, 1958, 
an armed band of several hundred persons 
of whom at least 100 were Syrians attacked 
the Lebanese customs outpost at Masnaa, de- 
stroying by dynamite the customs installa- 
tions and those of the security police and 
massacring six Lebanese officials. The Leba- 
nese security forces arrested a few days later 
three individuals of Lebanese nationality as 
they were crossing the border clandestinely 
into Lebanon coming from Syria. The cross- 
examination of these three prisoners revealed 
the fact that the band which attacked 
Masnaa came from Dair-El-Achayer situated 
exactly at the Lebanese-Syrian frontier. It 
gathered at the home of Shebli Aryane who 
distributed arms to the members of the 
band. For several days 3 Syrian officers 
wearing respectively 3 stars, 2 stars, and 1 or 
2 stars, paid frequent visits to Shebli Aryane 
and supplied him with guns and subma- 
chineguns. The same officers met with the 
members of the band and gave them instruc- 
tions for the attack of Masnaa. It also 
transpired from the croes-examination of 
drivers who wanted to cross the frontier near 
Masnas during the day of May 12 that the 
band of attackers had started its prepara- 
tions in Syrian territory around noon dur- 
ing that day, The Syrian authorities at the 
post of Jedaydet-Yabous (facing the post of 
Masnaa) interrupteli the traffic to conceal 
from the Lebanesé authorities the prepara- 
tions in question. According to witnesses 
the majority of the attackers of Masnaa in- 
filtrated later into the Shouf and the upper 
Metn while 100 Druses of Syrian nationality 
returned to Dair-El-Achayer to await Syrian 
reinforcements, 

(12) Already in 1957, when the terrorist 
group organized by the military attaché of 
Egypt in Lebanon was active in the capital 
and in the other towns, a serious incident 
took place at the Lebanese-Syrian border, in 
Dair-El-Achayer. During the nights of Sep- 
tember 11 and 12, 1957, a group of 175 Leba- 
nese state police arrived at Dair-El-Achayer 
to put an end to the smuggling of arms from 
Syria into Lebanon that was going on for 
some time in that locality. 

On September 12, 1957, this group was at- 
tacked from various places situated on the 
neighboring Syrian mountains, while trucks 
of the Syrian Army went back and forth 
carrying men and soldiers to the assailants. 
The state police returned the fire. In the 
course of the battle it became evident that 
the number of Syrians had considerably in- 
creased thanks to the reinforcements 
brought in by the Syrian armed forces. 
Consequently, the Lebanese state police were 
taken prisoners by the assailants and later 
on declared that they had seen with Shebly 
Aryane, the opposition leader, at Dair-El- 
Achayer, a Syrian Army officer named Rifat 
Amin. According to the information re- 
ceived by the authorities, a meeting was held 
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at Dair-El-Achayer before the incident took 
place between Shebly Aryane and other 
leaders of the Lebanese opposition on the 
one side, and Syrian officers on the other. 
These were recognized to be Commandant 
Talaat Sadki, Assistant Chief of the 2eme 
Bureau; Commandant Bourhan Adham, 
Chief of the Syrian Military Police; and Lt. 
Bourhan Boulos, chief of Palestinian com- 
mandos attached to the Syrian 2eme Bureau. 
At that meeting an agreement was reached 
to furnish arms and money to Lebanese 
ready to provoke an armed revolt against the 
President of the Republic and the present 
Lebanese authorities. 

B. The second claim is that this inter- 
vention alms at undermining and does in 
fact threaten the independence of Lebanon. 

In the context of this argument the term 
“subversion” is used in the broad sense of any 
action aimed at the overthrow of the estab- 
lished government by violence or by illegal 
means. If now arms flow on a large scale 
from.a country A to subversive elements in 
a country B, if subversive elements in coun- 
try B are trained in subversion in country A 
and sent back to their home country to prac- 
tice their training, if civilian nationals from 
country A themselves take part in subversive 
acts in country B, and if officials of country 
A direct and take part in subversive activ- 
ities in country B, then it is fair to conclude 
immediately even without further evidence 
that this massive intervention in country B 
by country A is not something beneficent 
or friendly, is not aimed at supporting or 
strengthening or upholding the government 
of country B, but, on the contrary, is aimed 
at undermining and, to the extent it suc- 
ceeds, does in fact threaten the independent 
existence of country B. If then [I have 
proved that the United Arab Republic as 
country A has in fact done all these things 
to Lebanon as country B, then it appears 
that my second claim is already substantially 
proven. 

But there is further evidence of a more 
formal nature, Conceivably the material evi- 
dence I have just adduced under (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) in subsection A above could be 
attenuated or explained away as to its sig- 
nificance; conceivably one could question the 
truth of this or that particular fact adduced; 
conceivably, even assuming the truth of all 
that I have so far set forth, one could still 
hold that these were sporadic instances 
which do not even in the aggregate justify 
the sweeping conclusions I have drawn from 
them. I personally do not believe that any 
of these conceivably possible attitudes is 
right, or fair, or valid, given the full impact 
of the material evidence.. But there is fur- 
ther evidence of a more compelling and 
decisive character which I propose now to 
turn to. It is the evidence of the word, the 
printed word and the spoken word, than 
which there is nothing that formalizes and 
seals more the intent and the purpose and 
the state of the heart. 

(e) The violent and utterly unprecedented 
press camaign conducted by the United Arab 
Republic against the Government of Leb- 
anon, 

It is generally considered, and I believe it 
to be a fact, that the press of the United 
Arab Republic is a government-controlled 

ress. 

j Some may deny this fact, but what no one 
can deny is that this press is fairly uniform 
in its presentation of issues and that there 
is no criticism in it of the government of the 
United Arab Republie or of conditions in 
that country. I have been constrained to 
make this observation in order to show that 
there must be some connection between the 
government and the press in the United 
Arab Republic with respect to what that 
press says about Lebanon. 

Now we have a complete file of that press 
for the last 1 or 2 years. Great libraries, 
private, official or university, in the Soviet 
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Union, in Europe, in America, and else- 
where, must also have files of the Egyptian 
and Syrian press. Doubtless also the press 
services of the chancelleries of the great 
powers—and perhaps also of many other 
powers—prepare at least adequate digests of 
the press of the United Arab Republic. I 


make this last remark in order to express my - 


belief that many around this table already 
know very well what I am here talking about. 

The study of this press will at once re- 
veal the most violent campaign against the 
government of Lebanon. Our government 
is called by every conceivable and Inconceiy- 
able name. There is no war between Leba- 
non and the United Arab Republic, and yet 
I doubt if in the darkest hours of the Sec- 
ond World War the press of the belligerents 
used the same sort of unrestrained violence 
against each other which the press of the 
United Arab Republic has been lavishly us- 
ing against the government of Lebanon. 

I can quote you literally thousands of ar- 
ticles demonstrating my point, I shall of 
course not weary you with that, but permit 
me to place before you a few samples, 
chosen completely at random, of statements 
made by the United Arab Republic press in 
the last few weeks. 

Al-Akhbar of Cairo, April 17 last: “The 
Lebanese parties are against the renewal of 
the presidency of Chamoun.” 

Same paper, April 18: “Ultimatum to 
Chamoun. The Lebanon is threatened by a 
bloody revolution. The inhabitants of Leba- 
non are ready to carry arms for a bloody up- 
rising. Disorders in all parts of the 
country,” 

Same paper, May 14; “Popular forces tri- 
umph as proved by the fact that the security 
forces in most of the Lebanese localities join 
them. The Lebanese people have been too 
patient with regard to the policies followed 
by their rulers without consulting them and 
against their will. The Lebanese people have 
said their word against those responsible for 
a reactionary proimperialistic policy con- 
trary to the interests of the Arabs.” 

Same paper, May 18: “Definitive separa- 
tion of Tripoli from Lebanon and the crea- 
tion of a local government in North Leb- 
anon.” 

Same paper, same date: The Lebanese 
people are against Chamoun: America does 
not want to understand.” 

Al-Gumhouriwya of Cairo, generally re- 
garded as the mouthpiece of the Egyptian 
authorities, April 6: Open appeal for a re- 
volt in Beirut. 

Same paper, April 12: Open appeal for a 
holy war against Chamoun. 

This paper carried out dally the most 
inflammatory and insulting statements 
against the Government of Lebanon during 
the past several months. 

Akhbar-El-Yom of Cairo, April 12; “A rey- 
olution may break out in Lebanon, the reyo- 
lution of the people of Lebanon against 
injustice and against the tyrant, and it will 
end in the victory of the people and the 
downfall of the tyrant much sooner than 
people think.” 

Same paper, April 26: The struggle con- 
tinues in Lebanon. The state is at the 
verge of a volcano, This is the struggle of 
the press against the tyrant, of liberty 
against tyranny, a struggle which no one 
observes in the houses, in the streets, in 
the palaces, in the huts. Every day from 
hour-to-hour people expect an event.” 

Al-Chaab of Cairo, April 13: “Danger of 
civil war in Lebanon, Camille Chamoun 
ca of the division.” 

Same paper, April 19: “The situation be- 
comes more and more grave in Lebanon. 
The people are preparing themselves to rise 
against the authorities.” 

Same paper, May 14: “A man whom the 
people raised to power sells his people, sells 
tue state and sells his conscience.” 
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Same paper, May 18: “For a year we have 
been telling the Arabs that Camille Cha- 
moun is a spy, a liar, a deceiver and a 
calumniator.” 

Al-Tarbiat of Damascus, May 20: “The 
Lebanese people continue their revolt. For- 
ward, heroic people of Lebanon, forward to 
victory and liberty.” 

While I can multiply these quotations by 
the hundred, I think what I have given is 
enough to prove my point. I understand the- 
possibility of press attacks against hostile 
foreign governments; I even understand the 
possibility of these attacks being most vio- 
lent. But what I do not understand is that 
for months now, and perhaps even for 
2 years, not a single kind or appreciative 
word has been said by any Egyptian or Syrian 
paper about the Government of Lebanon, a 
sister government which is certainly not hos- 
tile. This fact alone should arrest the atten- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The proposition that the Egyptian and 
Syrian press for many months now has been 
waging a most unrelenting campaign of at- 
tack against and vilification of the Govèrn- 
ment of Lebanon, of open incitement of the 
people of Lebanon to revolt against their 
Government, and of open support of the sub- 
versive activities now going on in Lebanon, 
this proposition is absolutely indubitable, I 
submit that there is no instance anywhere 
else in the world today of a similar press 
campaign, 

(f) The violent and utterly unprecedented 
radio campaign conducted by the United 
Arab Republic inciting the people of Leba- 
non to overthrow their Government, 

The radio differs from the press in two 
crucial respects. Not everybody can read, 
but, except for the deaf, everybody can hear; 
and in the East in general I think it is a 
fact that more people listen to the radio 
than read the newspapers, and the living 
voice is more effective in the dissemination 
and impression of opinion than the printed 
word. Second, whatever the relationship be- 
tween the press and the government in some 
countries, that between the radio and the 
government is at least as close. Thus, while 
it is conceivably possible for some to hold 
that in the United Arab Republic the press 
is free, no one will deny that in the United 
Arab Republic the radio is controlled by the 
Government. The evidence of the radio, 
then, so far as the actuality and aim of 
intervention are concerned, is the highest 
and most authentic. 

There is in our library a compilation of 
thousands of radio broadcasts from Cairo and 
Damascus for the last several months. The 
following are a few samples, chosen at ran- 
dom, from the more recent broadcasts: 

Cairo radio, May 9, 1958: “The free people 
of Lebanon know very well how to bring 
about the overthrow of the Government.” 

Damascus radio, May 10, 1958; “The object 
of the strike and the demonstrations in 
Lebanon following the assassination of Metni 
is the expression of discontent and wrath of 
the people against the policy followed in 
Lebanon which in no way serves the interests 
of Lebanon. Imperialism has succeeded in 
dragging a limited number of Lebanese into 
accepting the Eisenhower doctrine and has 
thus created a breach which imperialist col- 
laborators believe they can hide from the 
people under the camouflage of economic 
aid. These hopes have been dissipated.” 

Damascus rádio, May 11, 1958: “The tyrant 
imperialist collaborators wanted to realize 
today in Lebanon some of their objectives 
sought by the aggression against Egypt; they 
wanted to divert the Arab people of Lebanon 
from that which is most dear to them. They 
wanted to make of them a center of intrigue 
against liberating Arab nationalism: The 
Arab people of Lebanon who have decided to 
struggle for their liberty, for their inde- 
pendence, and the liberation of their country 
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from tyrants and Imperialist collaborators 
shall persist in the struggle until they ac- 
complish the ideals for which they are dedi- 
cating themselves, no matter what the sacri- 
fice.” > 

Damascus radio, May 11, 1958: “The peo- 
ple of Lebanon lead today the battle against 
imperialism. The Arab people of Lebanon 
want to liquidate imperialism. They were 
able in a few days to demolish all that im- 
perialism built up in years. Wide horizons 
open before Lebanon.“ 

Cairo radio, May 12, 1958 (news summary): 
“The situation aggravates in Lebanon. At- 
tempted destruction of the Presidential Pal- 
ace. News of riots in Lebanese cities. The 
Arab people in Tripoli are in control of the 
entrances of the city, Destruction of bridges. 
Rupture of communications. Insurgents 
dominate Zgarta. Three bombs were thrown 
at the Presidential Palace during a meeting 
of the Council of Ministers. The opposition 
urges the resignation of the President of the 
Republic.” 

Damascus radio, May 13, 1958: “Our peo- 
ple. who have seized the head of the serpent 
coming from Washington, London, Paris and 
Tel-Aviv, have decided not to permit the tail 
to wag in Beriut, Amman and Baghdad. We 
heye decided to tie the wrists and ankles 
of the monster, and to clip its claws and 
extract its fangs. The band which gathers 
together all the agents, the traitors, the 
mercenaries and the rats of Nury-Said and 
Rifai, and the sples of the Americans and 
the English cannot stop the people from 
speaking and from being heard. Death to 
imperialism and to the agents of imperial- 
ism.” 

Cairo radio, May 14, 1958: “The Leban- 
ese authorities together with the West know 
henceforth that the people are on the verge 
of imposing themselves. They started pre- 
paring themselves for an attempt to stop 
the people by sparking the fire. England 
speaks of its anxiety and the tales of the 
American Sixth Fleet continue. Come what 
may, victory shall be for the people and the 
forces of evil and tyranny shall retreat, and 
the fire shall devour those who lighted it.” 

There is an especially interesting broad- 
cast which I want finally to tell you about. 
On May 27, 1958, at 7 o’clock in the evening, 
Radio Damascus broadcasted a short skit 
entitled "The Triumph of the Revolution in 
Lebanon.” There are various actors in the 
skit, one representing the President of Leb- 
anon, one representing the Prime Minister, 
and several representing other Government 
officials; then of course, there is the mob, 
soldiers in the street, insurgent leaders and 
other characters. The action is very dra- 
matic. At one point the guards of the Pres- 
ident’s Palace join the demonstrators and 
desert the President. Then the insurgents 
rush into the Palace and find the Presi- 
dent there. The leader of the insurgents, 
as soon as he sees the President, shouts: 
“Death to the traitor." The President starts 
crying, begging them to spare his life. Then 
there is tumult and shouts and confusion 
and further cries of “Death to the traitor. 
Yield to the will of the people.” At that 
point one hears a crisp shot and then we 
hear the statement: ‘This is the reward of 
treason.” 

It is not pleasant to quote you more of 
this stuff. But this is what we have been 
living under for months and years. I leave 
it to your conscience to Judge whether there 
has or has not been intervention in the 
affairs of Lebanon and whether the inde- 
pendence of Lebanon is not in deadly peril. 


In connection with this radio war there 


- has lately been sprung upon us in the Near 


East a strange voice entitled “Radio Free 
Lebanon.” This clandestine voice incites our 
people to rebellion, supports the subversion 
at present let loose in Lebanon, and in every 
way conforms to the standards and policies 
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of the United Arab Republic. The term “Free 
Lebanon“ is interesting. Everybody knows 
that if there is freedom anywhere in the Near 
East it exists in Lebanon, and the discerning 
also know that the ultimate significance of 
our present struggle behind and beyond every 
Passing accident, both internal and external, 
is precisely to prevent whatever genuine free- 
dom we have been enjoying from being com- 
pletely extinguished. The significance of our 
Crisis is that Lebanon as a lamp in the Near 
East of real freedom, both personal and so- 
cial, must be preserved and strengthened, not 
only for the benefit of the Near East and 
indeed of the whole world, but as an end 
In itself. To speak of freedom coming to 
Lebanon from outside our borders in the 
Near East is one of those perversions of lan- 
guage in which this confused age abounds, 
But we have been able to determine the 
direction from which Radio Free Lebanon 
comes, That direction is the territory of the 
United Arab Republic. 

This survey of the bearing of the printed 
&nd spoken word upon our crisis appears to 
Justify the following conclusions: 

(1) The vehemence of the attack upon the 
Government of Lebanon by the propaganda 
mediums of the United Arab Republic is 
Practically unparalleled. is vehement at- 
tack has been going on for 2 years with 
mounting crescendo, 

(2) In this unparalleled propaganda at- 
tack there is mounting incitement of the 
people of Lebanon to rebel against their gov- 
ernment. Thus, long before the present dis- 
turbances broke out on May 9, there were un- 
Mmistakable preparations for them in the 
Press and radio of the United Arab Republic, 
and a mood of expectancy was sedulously 
cultivated whereby people were made to ex- 
péct that some gréat event was about to take 
place, that the uprising of the people was 
just around the corner, that the fall of the 
tyrant was imminent. 

(3) After the outbreak of the present dis- 
turbances, the entire propaganda machinery 
Of the United Arab Republic was geared to 
upholding, promoting, inflaming, and even 
directing and guiding the subversive activi- 
tiles going on in Lebanon. 

(4) The unmistakable aim of this propa- 
ganda campaign is to overthrow the present 
Tegime in Lebanon and to replace it with 
One that would be more subservient to the 
Will of the United Arab Republic. The only 
ain of Lebanon in the eyes of the United 
Arab Republic is not that it has really done 
or is likely to do any harm to any Arab 
country, but that it ls independent and fol- 
lows a policy of friendship toward and co- 
Operation with the Western World. We plead 
guilty on both these counts, 

The second claim of my argument is now 
Proven. The intervention of which we are 
Complaining aims at undermining and does 
in fact threaten our independence. And 
Since our independence is very sacred to us 
and since the threatened independence of 
any member of the United Nations by defi- 
nition endangers the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, which is the 

responsibility of the Security Coun- 
cll, we have deemed it fit to bring our case 
to the attention of this Council. And this 
gs me at once to the more detailed proof 

Of the third claim. 

©. There is massive intervention in our 
Affairs. Our internal problems—and who 
does not have internal problems?—are played 
Upon, wilfully accentuated from outside, 
taken advantage of, and therefore our in- 
dependence is threatened. When independ- 
ence is threatened by external intervention, 
this is automatically a situation in which 
the Security Council is interested. 

No region is more sensitive than the Near 
East. Interference in one another's affairs 
in that area is certain to haye interna- 
tional repercussions. ‘There is the most deli- 
cate balance of forces and powers there; let 
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this balance be but slightly upset, and in- 
calculable consequences could ensue. There- 
fore, a situation like ours with such possi- 
bilities of development is exactly one with 
which the Security Council should be seized. 
This is what we have done by calling the 
attention of this Council to our case, 

Think of the equilibrium of interests in 
the Near East. Think of the convergence 
of forces upon our area from all over the 
globe: from the north, from the east, from 
the south, from the west. There are tre- 
mendous political, economic and strategic 
interests at stake in the Near East. For 
about a month now, the attention of the 
world has been steadily fixed upon us. Not 
a single great power, not a single perma- 
nent member of the Security Council, has 
not expressed intense concern about our 
affairs. They are all poised. watching de- 
velopments, eyeing one another. This is, 
then, preeminently a question of the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 
And nothing is more obvious than that if 
this situation which inherently embodies a 
threat to our independence continues, then 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security is endangered. 

We ask this Council, then, to bring its 
wisdom into play, to the end that the un- 
provoked massive intervention stop, that 
our independence which we have every right 
to be preserved “and indeed strengthened, 


and that as a result the threat to interna- 


tional peace and security inherent in this 
situation be removed. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


Lebanon is a small country. Nobody can 
accuse it of harboring any designs on sny- 
body. It has always worked for peace; it 
has always been a modest factor for good in 
the world. It never meddied with other 
people's business. It wished well for every- 
body, and above all for its sister Arab States. 
It deserves, therefore, a better fate at the 
hands of the world. 

Every other country in the Middle East has 
its formal international agreements or con- 
nections whereby it feels more or less safe, 
except Lebanon. Lebanon alone in the Mid- 
die East has no vast, formal, safety-con- 
ferring arrangement with other powers out- 
side the area, while every other country in 
the Middle East has some such arrange- 
ment. Certainly Lebanon is not without its 
friends, but its relations to them have not 
been excessively formal. It has trusted their 
sense of honor and justice; it has pinned its 
faith upon the spirit and not upon the 
letter. 

Of all countries in the Middle East, then, 
Lebanon primarily depends upon the United 
Nations for its safety. The charter is our 
primary protection. We cannot protect our- 
selyes alone; we are much too small and 
fragile for that. We require the active under- 
standing and support of the world com- 
munity. 

Our case, then, is a test case. It is the 
case of every small country in the world. If 
intervention in the affairs of one small 
country should be allowed to work its way 
without let or hindrance, how can any other 
small country feel secure again? The great 
powers can take care of themselves; the 
charter is not primary made for them. But 
the small nations cannot see a small nation, 
one of themselves, interfered in without 
themselves feeling the profoundest anxiety. 
What if the same one day happened to them? 
Are they sure that if they do not now rally 
around this small nation, others will rally 
around them if at some future date they 
should, God forbid, find themselves in the 
same predicament? The United Nations 
must above all protect the small nations, 
and the small nations themselves must co- 
operate with the United Nations in the pro- 
tection of any one of them. 

What is it, then, that we want? We want 
only that the intervention in all its aspects 
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stop. We want the press and radio cam- 
paigns to cease. We want the flow of arms 
to the insurgents to come to an end. We 
want the infiltration of subversives to termi- 
nate. We want to solve our internal prob- 
lems in peace, between ourselves and with- 
out external interference. We want the best 
possible relations with the United Arab Re- 
public. We want to be given an opportunity 
to prove again to our brethren in the United 
Arab Republic how much we love and respect 
them. 

We believe all this is possible, necessary, 
and natural. We ask you to help us to 
achieve it. We leave it to your wisdom to 
decide how it can be achieved. We have 
tried direct contacts with the United Arab 
Republic, but without avall, We resorted to 
the Arab League and we gave it all oppor- 
tunity to act, but no decision was taken, 
and the intervention, far from abating, has 
actually increased in intensity in the last 
day or two. Now our independence, our fate, 
and peace in the area and perhaps even in 
the world, are your responsibility. You are 
our last recourse. We certainly also depend 
upon God and ourselves, 


The Duty of Judges: A Government of 
Laws and Not of Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17,1958 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to insert a 
fine article published in the July issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal, 
entitled “The Duty of Judges: A Govern- 
ment of Laws and Not of Men.” 

This thoughtful essay is the work of 
Judge Brockenbrough Lamb, a distin- 
guished Virginia jurist, who presently is 
judge of the chancery court of my home 
city of Richmond, Va. In these days 
when courts have strayed so far from 
their basic functions, and are handing 
down decisions based upon the personal 
concepts of the judges as to what the 
law ought to be, it is refreshing to read 
in the AB... Journal that justice must not 
be administered according to an indi- 
vidual's concept of right and justice, but 
only as justice is defined by the law. 
This great article by Judge Lamb, origi- 
nally delivered as an address to the Vir- 
ginia State bar, should be read by every 
Member of this Congress, and by every 
judge in the land: 

Tue Duty or JUDGES: A GOVERNMENT oF 
Laws AND Nor oF Men 
Gy Judge Brockenbrough Lamb) 

My subject is courtroom decorum, pro- 
cedure and the problems of new judges. 

Procedure may be disposed of in a word. 
Under any civilized system the primary es- 
sentials are notice and opportunity to be 
heard; reasonable notice in advance and an 
ample opportunity to speak. The sound- 
ness of the ideas expressed is not pertinent 
in this connection. A litigant is at liberty 
to assert untenable propositions and to 
speak nonsense. The same privilege of 
catharsis is accorded his attorney—and is 
frequently availed of, 
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matter before he heareth it, it is folly and 
shame unto him.” 

It was an apparent departure from this 
Biblical injunction that occasioned Alice's 


that each was writing his own name for 
fear he would forget it before the trial was 
over. 

In the matter of decorum we may well 
emulate the example of the English judges 
and endeavor to be, or at least appear to be, 
unemotional, amiable, detached, and effort- 
less. The power reposed in a judge is so 
great that no emphasis in expression is 
needed. There is no need to employ italic 
in a decree. It seems after all that in the 
conduct of litigation the how and the when 
of the judge's participation are even more 
important than the what. 

Above all the judge should strive at all 
times to speak in langunge that is under- 
stood by lay litigants. I may go so far as 
to say that, if a choice is to be made, what 
we refer to as the language of the street 
is more appropriate from the bench than 
words of art, interspersed with mispro- 
nounced Latin phrases. 

The main objection to the wisecrack from 
the bench is not so much because it is a 
breach of decorum as because it Is unsports- 
manlike, The judge has a captive audience, 
under compulsion to laugh at the slightest 
twitch of the strings—at any incident of the 
farmer's daughter, or even at the letter from 
the Siwash Indian, 

And now a serious word. What I shall say 
is but recurrence to a fundamental prin- 
ciple, founded upon that truth which if 
known shall set us free. Upon adherence to 
this canon of judicial conduct the vitality 
of our cherished liberties depends; for other- 
wise the doctrine of State sovereignty, right 
to trial by jury, freedom of speech and of 
religion—in short, all that we have hardly 
won and hoid dear—become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal, 

The greatest hazard a judge faces Is not 
from without. The gravest danger, the most 
constant and appalling danger lurks within 
the judge himself. It is what the judge 
would call his conscience, what others refer 
to as his preconceptions or his predilec- 
tions—and what those who disagree with 
him denounce as his prejudices. By any of 
these dissimilar names it is the same identi- 
cal thing. The difference is in the viewpoint, 

I refer to what Chancellor Wythe had in 
mind when he said: “Compassion ought not 
to influence a judge in whom, acting offi- 
cially, apathy is less a vice than sympathy.” 
This expression from the pen of a great 
philosopher in the law is cited by the elder 
Burks in Harris v. Harris (31 Grat. 32). In 
the course of his opinion in a heartrending 
case Judge Burks says: 

“The unhappy condition of the appellee 
excites my commiseration; but courts of jus- 
tice are not allowed to be controlled in their 
decisions by considerations of that char- 
acter.” 

He then quotes Chancellor Wythe's elo- 
quent words. 

The crying need for this kind of judicial 
perspicacity and courage, in these times that 
are so badly out of joint, justifies the repeti- 
tion of what should, in truth, be recognized 
as a platitude: 
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“We regret that the conclusion reached 
will prevent a recovery and may thereby de- 
feat the ends of justice in the particular 
case before us, but however that may be, 
we must declare the law as we find it writ- 
ten and comfort ourselves with the confi- 
dent belief that In its results it will promote 
the ends of justice to all.” 

The thought I am endeavoring to express 
is embodied in the Canons of Judicial Ethics 
(194 Va. cixii) in words that pull no 
punches. Quoting from Canon 20: We have 
a “government of law and not of men,” and 
a judge “violates his duty as a minister of 
Justice“ — (strong language, is it not? It is 
not mine. It is quoted from the canon)— 
“violates his duty as a minister of justice 
if he seeks to do what he may personally 
consider substantial justice in the particu- 
lar case and < © © the Integrity 
of the system of the law itself.” This canon 
cautions a judge to remember that he is “not 
a depositary of arbitrary power, but a judge 
under the sanction of law.” 

It would be well if the emphatic language 
of this canon and the striking words of 
Chancellor, Wythe were engraved over every 
bench in the Commonwealth, and in other 
sections of the Union as well, 

The inscription over the portal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States refers 
to that edifice as the temple of “justice under 
law.” That inscription can but mean that 
there is, for a court or for a judge acting ofi- 
clally, no other justice than that defined by 
law. Unless the words mean this, they mean 
nothing. Since we have a government of 
law and not of men, there is no such thing 
for a judge acting officially as “justice,” save 
only as it ls found in and defined by the law. 

The concept, now apparently prevalent, 
that the justice administered by the courts is 
a thing existing apart from the law, may have 
its roots in the ancient Latin maxim; “Fiat 
justicia ruat coelum’—let justice prevail 
though the heavens fall. 

The translation of the Latin “Justicia” 
into our modern “justice,” considered as an 
ideal thing apart, is a mistranslation. 
“Justicia” to the Romans was their system 
of law, for the enactment and administra- 
tion of which they had a gift that is not sur- 
passed in recorded history. 

And yet I apprehend, in view of current 
developments, that justice is all too often 
administered in accordance with the indi- 
vidual conceptions of judges of morality, 
psychology, sociology and ethics. Irrespec- 
tive of the motive, whether good or bad, the 
result is tyranny; for the definition of a 
tyrant is one who is “unrestrained by law 
or constitution; a usurper of sovereignty.” 
May we ever retain our capacity to detect it 
trom afar “down every tainted breeze.” 4 

In view of the almost unlimited power re- 
posed in a judge, acting officially, it would be 
well indeed for us to hark back to Chancellor 
Wythe and the elder Burks; to bear in mind 
that ours is a government of law and not of 
men; to place again the emphasis on the 
phrase under law“ when we speak of “jus- 
tice under law“, to pay more than Lipservice 
to the vigorous assertidn of a judge's official 
duty as plainly stated in canon 20 of the 
Canons of Judicial Ethics, pronouncing for 
all that have ears to hear that a judge is not, 
in truth and in fact, a repository of erbitrary 
power but a judge under sanction of law. 

The duty to which a judge may cleave in 
his official actions is owing by him to the 
integrity of the law—and to that alone. 
Every decision that is based upon the judge's 
individual concept of right and justice— 
every opinion that justifies a decision be- 
cause it achieves the ends of justice under 
the speciel facts of the particular case 
serves to weaken the foundations upon which 
our liberties rest. 3 

The continued violation by us as judges of 
this fundamental princjple will make our 
Judiciary another Samson, blind to duty and 
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swollen with power, pulling down the very 
Pillars that support our most cherished in- 
stitutions, 


Trade and Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


8 OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 { 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, our trade and aid policy, as 
presently administered, is injuring 
America and the rest of the free world. 
Soviet Russia. will gain more from our 
trade and aid policy than the United 
States or our so-called allies. The fol- 
lowing article points out this danger: 

FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN POLICY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Thomas D. Cabot, speaking on behalf of 
the Committee for Economic Development 
before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to extend the Trade Agreements Act, 
made this arbitrary statement which re- 
quires analysis because it has become so 
fashionable: 

“This economic advantage is very clear 
when we buy from abroad things we don't 
produce at all at home. But there is a 
decided economic advantage to buying from 
abroad those things which others can pro- 
duce more efficiently—even though they 
could be produced at home—and selling 
abroad those things which we produce more 
efficiently.” 

The word efficiently covers a multitude of 
conditions which Cabot and others do not 
discuss. Does efficiently mean because the 
workers abroad are more competent, as Chi- 
nese women in Amoy and Swatow are in 
embroidering handkerchiefs and women's 
lingerie, or does efficiently mean that the 
goods can be produced more cheaply be- 
cause wages are lower, hours are longer, 
taxes are less, and a subsidy is provided by 
a government or by the United States 
through its various aid organizations? What 
are the precise facts as regards each com- 
modity in each market? 

For instance, how is it possible for West 
German and Russian automobiles to invade 
South American markets at a time when the 
automobile industry in the United States 
has been hit by a recession’? Are the auto- 
mobiles of these other countries more efil- 
ciently made than ours or are they able to 
sell them for a lower price or by barter be- 
cause of government support as in West Ger- 
many or because of the no-price barrier as 
is in the case of Soviet Russia? 

Cubot siya that our foreign trade policy 
has been viewed as an integral part of our 
foreign policy. If that is so, what economic 
means are devised to keep this Nation at full 
employment? Also what methods are used 
to prevent plants from becoming obsolescent 
by disuse, so that when we need them for 
our national existence, they are available? Is 
possible for the United States to crash-pro- 
gram the manufacturer of the atom bomb 
because some 2,000 manufacturers were co- 
opted to joint in this work. That was possi- 
ple during the economic activity of war; 
what happens to such activity during a re- 
cession, with men laid off and the plant idie? 

If our foreign trade policy is a phase of 
our foreign polley, how could it be possible 
that we have been steadily losing our Latin- 
American market? If foreign policy is to 
determine the course of our foreign trade 
should we not pour everything we have into 
the cultivation of our Latin-American trade? 
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There seems to be a gap between Cabot's de- 
scription and the actual course o events. 

The gap is due to the assumption that 
the American postwar prosperity would last 
forever and that as the richest Nation on 
earth, we can afford to be generous to friend 
and foe, to former friend and former foe. 
But are we the richest Nation on earth? 
How is such richness measured? The classi- 
cal method would be our possession of gold 
reserves, not on deposit but owned by us 
absolutely. Perhaps a more current meth- 
od for the measurement of richness would 
be full employment at high wages and rea- 
sonible hours. Whatever yardstick is used, 
the question still needs to be answered as 
to whether we are, in 1958, the richest na- 
tion on earth: 

Certainly Soviet Russia is challenging that 
Claim and is entering upon a vast giveaway 
Program to prove that it, too, is rich. Like 
us, the Russians are giving away gold; Uke 
us, they have made foreign trade a phase of 
foreign policy. Unlike us, they only move 
goods to those countries where it will spe- 
cifically do their foreign policy some good. 
For instance, they need to restore diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Brazil; so 
they negotiate to pick up Brazil's surplus 
coffee at barter prices where the margin is 
80 wide that under their socialist system of 
State-produced goods, they can sell for any 
Price that is politically helpful. 

Neither high nor low tariffs will solve our 
economic problems. What we need is a rea- 
soned grasp of our situation based not upon 
the idealism of Cordell Hull or the realism 
of Mark Hanna, but on what we specifically 
face in the year 1958 and in the immediate 
future, 


Israel—Bridge Between East and West 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager of Amherst College. Dr. Com- 
Mager is a noted historian. His ar- 
ticle appeared in the American Zionist, 
June 1958 issue, and is based on his ad- 

delivered at a dinner held in New 
York on May 19, 1958, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, marking Israel's 10th an- 
rary. 
Goon ann Bap NaTIONALISM—IsRAEL: BRIDGE 
BETWEEN East AND WEST * 


(By Dr. Henry Steele Commager) e 


The State of Israel is to the modern world 
in many ways what the United States was to 
the world in the 18th century. Not since 
the new United States burst into the family 
Of nations combining the best of the old 
World inheritance with limitless possibility 
of a new world environment has there been 
do exciting an opportunity for applying the 
lessons of an ancient and complex inherit- 
ance to the performance of new tasks. 

It was the historical function of the United 
States to prove that men could govern them- 
Selves, sto, etc. Israel coming to rebirth as 
a state in a dramatic moment of history is 
Called upon to meet challenges no less funda- 
Mental, to adventure no less audaciously, to 
teach lessons no less significant. She is 
called upon to prove that nationalism can be 
benevolent rather than malign, that the 
Most ancient of civilizations can be accom- 
Modated to the demands of the most modern 
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societies, that it is possible to build a bridge 
of understanding and of common enterprise 
between the past and the future between in- 
dividualism and socialism between the East 
and the West. 

As so- often before, the Middle East is once 
again the crucible of history. It may well 
furnish for us the decisive test of that insti- 
tution which for weal or for woe has domi- 
nated modern history; nationalism. 

Has it been for weal or for woe, is nation- 
alism a blessing or a curse? It is, of course, 
for both, for it is what men make it. With- 
out too much distortion of history we can 
trace two fairly clear patterns in the history 
of modern nationalism; the malignant and 
the benign. The first has tended always to 
emphasize the local, the parochial, the pri- 
vate, the selfish, the things that separate 
men from each other. It has commonly 
taken the form of chauvinism, militarism, 
territorial and cultural imperialism. This 
was the pattern produced over the last cen- 
tury by Germany, Russia, and Japan, and by 
most of the new nations that haye emerged 
on the world stage since 1945. 

The other pattern has been in whole be- 
nevolent. It has preferred the agencies of 
peace to the instruments of war, has cele- 
brated the common inheritance of man 
rather than the things that divide man, has 
connected itself with freedom and equality 
and popular enlightenment and morality. 
This is the pattern that nationalism has 
taken in Britain, in the Scandinaylan coun- 
tries, and in the United States. 

The Middle East furnishes us now with a 
fateful test of nationalism. Who can doubt 
that the Arab states are following—or are 
being maneuvered into the malignant tradi- 
tion of nationalism established by countries 
like Germany, Russia, and Japan? As they 
confront us today they present the spectacle 
of a nationalism nourished not on the rich 
soll of their own ancient civilization nor on 
pride in the long past or faith in their future 
but on fear, jealousy, covetousness, territori- 
al, racial, and religious antipathies. Who 
can doubt (except Mr. Toynbee, perhaps) 
that Israel with its deep-rooted religious and 
humanistic traditions, its historic devotion 
to the arts of peace, its long membership in 
the great community of learning represents 
not only in the Middle East but among all 
the nations of our time, a nationalism that 
is humane, civilized, and benign. Whether 


nationalism is to justify Itself before the bar 


of history will depend in large measure on 
whether the Arab or the Israeli version of 
555 triumphs in that quarter of the 
globe. 

But the historic function of Israel is larger 
even than this one. We can discern two 
other major responsibilities which history 
seems to Impose upon her or opportunities 
which history spreads before her. 

First she is called upon to serve as a 
bridge from the old to the new, to har- 
monize, to reconcile, to fuse the stubborn 
stuff of history and to resolve its apparent 
paradoxes. Her people are devoutly nation- 
alistic. They are at the same time the most 
cosmopolitan of peoples and Israel is re- 
quired to fuse nationalism and cosmopoli- 
tanism. Her people are held together by 
faith and traditions and rooted in the East 
and have flourished in every country and 
society of the West, and she is required to 
bridge and to fuse the East and the West. 
Bound together by a deep religious faith 
and unalterably committed to freedom, she 
is to reveal how religion can avoid fanati- 
cism and be reconciled to freedom; a lesson 
desperately needed in the Middle East. 
Deeply individualistic, she is the most suc- 
cessful champlon and practitioner of the 
welfare state in her quarter of the globe; 
she is required to harmonize private and 
public enterprise and to reveal the poten- 
tialities of the middle way to the Middle 
East. And born in fire, living every hour 
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in mortal peril, fighting for her existence 
with incomparable courage and skill, her 
Methods are nonetheless not those of the 
sword and the bomb but of the plow and 
the dynamo. She is called upon to recon- 
cile warlike means with peaceful ends and 
to prove that a people required to fight for 
its life can avoid the corruptions of mili- 
tarism and be faithful to the ideals of reli- 
gion and the standards of civilization. 

But the second great responsibility and 
opportunity imposed upon Israel is that of 
strengthening and prospering the commu- 
nity of science, art, philosophy, and learn- 
ing. Because of the circumstances of her 
founding and because she had from the be- 
ginning far more than her normal share 
of men and women of learning, talent and 
special skills, she is peculiarly equipped to 
perform for the Middle East and beyond the 
role which Athens performed for Hellas and 
which the Dutch and English performed in 
the modern world—that of being an affluent 
civilizing agency, a powerhourse of ideas 
and an arsenal of skills. She is or will be 
in a position to inaugurate an intellectual 
and technological lend-lease, to develop her 
own mideastern point 4. She can send out 
the physicians and surgeons, the engineers 
and agricultural experts, chemists and physi- 
cists, technicians and administrators, the 
teachers and scholars who can help solve 
the many problems that weigh so heavily 
on the East. 

To do this in the midst of the immense 
material demands upon her strength she 
must make a very special effort to cultivate 
that love of learning and nourish that spirit 
of philosophy which has for so long distin- 
guished the Jews among all the peoples of 
the earth. 

No other people of modern times until the 
Americans have been required to bear such 
heavy responsibilities; none other has been 
required to do this with so few resources 
under such difficult auspices, surrounded by 
so many dangers. But the people of Israel 
have already performed a miracle and it is 
not surprising that further miracles are ex- 
pected of them. But if they are to vindicate 
nationalism by proving that even in the 
Middle East it can be benevolent; if they are 
to bridge the East and the West, the old and 
the new Individualism in the welfare state; 
if they are to be educators and clivilizers in 
the Middle East; if they are, in short, to per- 
form further miracles, they must be assured 
of favorable conditions in which to live and 
Tunction. 

This calls for four things: 

First. Peace, a real peace not just cessation 
of war; a peace that will create for Israel, 
borders like those between the United States 
and Canada; that will put an end to the 
scandal of the exploitation of Arab refugees; 
that will permit the Israelis to turn their 
immense intellectual and technological re- 
sources to the tasks that clamor to be per- 
formed. 

Second. As an essential part of this peace, 
the opportunity to work with the other peo- 
ples of that region, for only by cooperation 
can the problems of this area be solved, 

Third. Access to resources—resources of 
the water of the Jordan and the Sea of Gali- 
lee; the resources of trade routes to the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Suez Canal; the resources 
of oil upon which modern industry depends; 
resources of her own energies and talents 
now so ruinously deflected into unproduc- 
tive tasks. t 

Fourth. Financial and economic aid until 
such time as she can fend for herself; until 
such time as she has fulfilled her heroic 
enterprise of the Ingathering, the most re- 
markable of its kind in history; until such 
time as she has won back, not for herself 
Alone or for the Middle East alone, but for 
the world, the soll resources and traditions 
that made Palestine in ancient times the 
center of civilization, 
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I suggested at the beginning that there 
were parallels between the history of 18th 
century America and 20th century Israel, and 
recall in this connection John Adams’ ad- 
monition, It is appropriate to recall when 
we celebrate an anniversary of the birth of 
the State of Israel what John Adams con- 
cluded in that memorable letter. “You 
will think me transported with enthusiasm 
but I am not. I am well aware of the toil 
and blood and treasure that it will cost us 
to maintain this declaration and to support 
and defend these states. Through all the 
gloom I can see rays-of ravishing light and 
glory. I can see that the end is more than 
worth all the means and that posterity will 
triumph in that day's transaction.” 

So, as we contemplate the events of May 
14, 1948, and the astonishing wonderful dec- 
ade that has elapsed, we, too, may allow 
ourselves to be ravished by the sight of the 
new Israel rising out of the historic past. 

We too may be confident that posterity 
will triumph In these transactions. 


The Abysmal Depths of Naivete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
additional evidence of the impact made 
by the behavior of the Russian Ambas- 
sador to the United States upon seg- 
ments of our society has been brought to 
my attention. A reading of the editor- 
ial entitled He's a Doll” which appeared 
on the first page of the Manchester, 
N. H., Union Leader on April 8, can only 
fill the heart of any American with a 
feeling of sadness and a sense of regret 
as to the naivete of some of our people. 
The editorial speaks for itself, and under 
leave granted, I insert it in the RECORD. 

He’s A DOLL 

“He's a doll.” gushed one lady. Said an- 
other: Im in love with Mike. He's nice. 
I think he’s sincere.” Still another lady 
said: “It was the high point of my lfe.” 

Was this a group of teenagers, gushing 
over their latest rave? No, unfortunately 
not, These ladies were members of a group 
of 110 Ohio Republican women who, while 
attending the Republican women’s national 
conference in Washington last week, went 
en masse to call on Mikhail Menshikov, the 
new Russian Ambassador, and to be enter- 
tained with tea, coffee, hard liquor, and 
propaganda at the Soviet Embassy by the 
Soviet Ambassador and his wife. 

Here is what some of the ladles sald: 
“They (the Russians) are really trying for 
peace and harmony.” Said another, “Their 
charm wasn't put on.“ 


The Republican ladies had just a won-, 


derful time. The long tea table of the 
embassy was decked with large baskets of 
spring flowers flanked by two tall. dishes 
filled with fruit and dripping grapes. Em- 
bassy maids, in neat gray uniforms and 
frilly white organdy aprons, filled the gleam- 
ing silver tea ard coffee services, There was 
a wide variety of cookies and little cakes. 

The Soviet Embassy counselor, one Viadi- 
mir Lavrov, 
cognac, and Bas Armagnac bard, all liqueurs 
especially imported from France. 

Said one Ohio lady: “Holy gee. That 
would be good for a tummyache, wouldn't 
it?” Another one sald: “Maybe we had bet- 


graciously poured cointreau,” 
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ter share this, or we'll both be on our ear.” 
Sald another: “Oh. drink it up. It will be 
good for your arteries.” 

The 20 million slaves starving In Soviet 
slave camps of Siberia and other parts of 
Russia would have liked a little bit of that 
food and drink, but of course, it wouldn't 
have been polite to remind the Ambassador 
of Russia of the slavery or anything like 
that. After all, he’s a doll. 

In line with the latest Russian propaganda, 
which is to try to make the non-Communist 
world believe that the Russians have nothing 
but the very best of intentions toward us, 
the killers in the Kremlin have sent over a 
real confidence man to be the new Russian 
Ambassador. He ts all smiles, he speaks good 
English, and he knows the angles. Just how 
effective he is you can see when he wins 
over 110 Ohio Republican ladles in this 
fashion. 

The remarks of these ladies and the fact 
that they would visit the Soviet Embassy 
at all reveals the weakness of this Nation. _ 

These people certainly were not pro-Com- 
munist. Of course not. They were just 
good American housewives, mothers, sisters, 
and good Republicans from Ohio. Why did 
they, therefore, fall like a bunch of gushing 
schoolgirls for this propaganda act by the 
Soviet Ambassador and the Soviet Embassy 

Because Americans have not been taught 
to understand propaganda. These ladies 
have not been trained in certain basic Amer- 


« ican principles of government and religion 


which would have kept them from trafficking 
with the enemy, even across a tea table in 
Washington. 

These ladies were just as helpless to with- 
stand their Soviet charmer and indoctrina- 
tion as were many of the GI's captured by 
the Communists in the Korean war and for 
the same reason. Neither the GI's nor these 
ladies have been taught in their schools or 
in their homes what real Americanism 
means—that real Americans can have no 
dealings with slavemasters, no matter how 
nice the tea, cakes, and the drinks are, 

Rather than just blame these ladies who 
got hooked by the Communist line, let us 
deal promptly with this overall problem edu- 
cating the American pupae as to woar the 
menace of communism is 

We must somehow make the Amoran 
people realize that a Communist is a Com- 
munist, no matter how well his clothes are 
cut, no matter how good his manners are, 
and no matter how good the tea and alcohol 
he drinks. Communists are not wild, fuzzy- 
headed people, with dirty shirts and with 
bombs in their back pockets. They are 
smooth and sinister, as is the present Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States. 

WILrax Lors, Publisher. 


Rev. William P. Anderson, General 
Manager of the Catholic Standard, 
Tells of Elis Visit to the Brussels World 


Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, so much 


has been said pro and con concerning 
the American exhibition at the Brussels 


-World Fair, it was a pleasure for me to 


read the impressions of Father Anderson 
concerning the World’s Fair and accord- 


— 
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ingly I place them in the Recorp. Right- 
fully he points out that the spirit of 
America’s freedom is silently and impres- 
sively on exhibition. The article, At the 
Fair, by the Reverend William P. An- 
derson follows: 

The United States visitor standing at the 
crossroads of the Avenue of the Nations and 
the Avenue du Belvedere in the Brussels 
World Fair, and looking directly at the pa- 
vilion of the United States, feels a tre- 
mendous sense of security and pride. At this 
juncture in the midst of the foreign section 
of the fair, the American immediately ex- 
periences an atmosphere of friendliness and 
freedom conveyed by even such things as 
the landscaping and architecture of the 
United States pavilion. 

Set on a landscaped site of 614 acres, the 
United States pavilion is the world's largest 
free-span circular structure with a glittering 
complex of amber-tinted steel col and 
honeycomb plastic walls. The open area in 
front of the pavilion, all the more strikingly 
accentuated in comparison with the confined 
areas of nearby exhibits, with its spacious 
and inviting approach and flowing fountains, 
aptly prepares the mind of the visitor for the 
pavilion’s two floors of exhibits keyed to the 
theme of America—the land and the people. 

Then, as the visitor gazes to the right of 
the United State pavilion, his attention is 
immediately fixed on a large cross, stately 
and strongly positioned on the highest point 
of the Vatican See's pavilion, Civitas Del, the 
City of God. If the visitor standing at this 
vantage point is both Catholic and Ameri- 
can, he is all the more awed. For here in 
a land foreign to him are the symbols he 
cherishes—the cross of his church announc- 
ing to the peoples of all nations that here is 
the pavilion of the Holy See, and flag of his 
country waving in the same Dillowy way 
that is so familiar to every American, 
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But glancing to the left of the United 
States pavilion, the visitor's sense of secur- 
ity and happiness is momentarily arrested. 
Here is the pavilion of the U. S. S. R. Un- 
like the pavilion of the United States, which 
is expansive and inviting, the building of 
the U. S. S. R., situated impressively at the 
top of many steps, gives an impression of 
dominance and power. The United States 
pavilion is circular. Visitors may approach 
the building from any angle and are equally 
free to leave from any point. The circular 
design with its many or continuous line of 
entrances and/or exits leaves the visitor the 
free, easy, and almost casual attitude of 
American life. This architectural feature 
distinguishes the United States pavilion 
from all other exhibits at the fair. 

The Soviet pavilion with entrances open- 
ing on the front of its rectangular building, 
undoubtedly aimed at the orderly. trafic 
and convenience of the thousands of visitors, 
nevertheless gives an impression of restraint. 
One must follow the course designated and 
first be impressed by the display of Russia's 
technical power, scientific advancement, and 
industrial achievements before observing 
and evaluating the historical and cultural 
heritage of this country. 

Much attention has been given as to the 
merits or demerits of the United States pa- 
vilion. There are,those who feel that the 
United States exhibit does not measure up to 
expectations; others feel that it admirably 
portrays our national customs, traditions, 
and achievements. I place myself among the 
latter. A world's fair, it seems to me, is not 
a showcase to the world of a nation’s techni- 
cal, scientific, or industrial superiority. 
Consequently, I believe it a credit to the 
United States that, bowing to the directives 
of those planning the fair, it has 
and presented the pavilion in its present 
format and theme. 
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POPULAR PLACE 


If popular acceptance is any criterion, then 
surely the United States pavilion has suc- 
cessfully realized its purpose for the peoples 
of Europe eagerly seek out and seem par- 
ticularly impressed by the United States ex- 
hibit. One outstanding feature of which 
the United States can boast is the tremen- 
dously popular movie called the Cyclorama. 
This unique 360° screen attracts thousands 
who patiently wait their turn to see the film 
Which takes them on an impressive trip across 
the United States by motorcar and airplane. 
In 20 short minutes, these people visually 
get an idea of the length, breadth, and ex- 
panse of our country. In a chance conversa- 
tion with one of the technicians working on 
Cyclorama, I heard it said that a day never 
Passes that he does not reflect on or marvel 
at the enthusiastic and responsive reception 
this picture receives. It is, according to this 
man's opinion, the most popular and best 
attended single feature of the fair. By com- 
Parison, the Soviet attempt.at a similar type 
Aim falls much short of the high standards 
achieved in Cyclorama. 

And yet the largest gathering of people 
that I encountered was seen not at the 
United States or the U. S. S. R. pavilions, 
but at the Holy See's specially constructed 
church where on Sunday, June 22; the papal 
nuncio to Belgium celebrated mass. 

Throngs jammed the 2,500-capacity church 
and many other thousands gathered in 1 
large continuous crowd outside Civitas Det 
extending for what would amount to several 
Blocks. It was a beautiful and sincere dem- 
Onstration of love and respect for the man 
who was Pius XII’s official representative to 
the host country of the fair. All these people 
Were but a fraction of the countless souls of 
Which the city of God is made, a city not 
made of brick and stone but of the immortal 
souls of men. It was an honor and joy to be 
in their ranks that morning. 


Additional District Judgeship for the 
Eastern District of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the statement which I re- 
cently presented to subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
in support of H. R. 3813, the bill which 
creates an additional judgeship for the 
eastern district of Michigan: 


Mr, Chairman and distinguished members 
Of the subcommittee, I appreciate very much 
the opportunity to present this statement in 
Support of the bill, H. R. 3813, which au- 
thorizes the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the eastern district of 

chigan, 

Michigan, as you know, is divided into two 
Judicial districts, the eastern and the west- 
ern. The United States District Court for the 
eastern district of Michigan has six judge- 
Ships, and the court is held regularly at De- 
trolt and Bay City. The sixth judgeship was 
Created by the act of February 10, 1954, which 
also reduced the size of the district by trans- 
terring 5 counties to the jurisdiction of the 
Western distriot. Prior to 1940 and until the 
creation of the sixth judgeship in 1954, the 
eastern district had been provided with only 
5 judgeships, At the same time, since 1940 
the population of Michigan has increased by 


Over 2 million. Obviously, this rapid and 
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phenomenal growth is also reflected in the 
judicial caseload, In 1957 there were 639 pri- 
vate civil cases filed—104 more than the 535 
private civil cases filed in the district in 1953, 
the year before the last judgeship was created. 
It is anticipated that between 650 and 700 
private cases will be filed in the district by 
the end of 1958. 

Since March 1955 the Judicial Conference 
of the United States has recommended the 
creation of a seventh judgeship. As a matter 
of fact, the need for an eighth judgeship 
was considered by the Conference at its 
meeting in March 1958, at which time the 
matter was referred to a special committee 
for further study. The matter will again be 
considered by the Judicial Conference at its 
next meeting in September, This recom- 
mendation certainly points up the urgency 
of making permanent provision for a seventh 
judgeship. 

The statistics show, Mr. Chairman, that in 
each of the last 6 years the time intervals 
for getting cases to trial and disposed of in 
the eastern district haye exceeded the na- 
tional median intervals. For example, in 
1957, the median time interval in the eastern 
district from filing to disposition for civil 
cases terminated by trial was 16.5 months, 
as compared to the national median of 14.2 
months. The median interval from issue to 
trial was 10.5 months, as compared to the 
national median of 9 months. Generally, a 
period of 6 months between filing and trial 
is regarded as the desirable norm. In 1957 
this time interval in the eastern district was 
14,4 months, 

The creation of an additional seventh 
judgeship for the eastern district of Michi- 
gan has also been recommended by the bench 
and bar in Michigan. In this connection, I 
wish to submit for the record the letter which 
I have received from Mr. Frank H. Boos, 
chairman of the Special Committee on the 
Federal Judicial System for the State bar of 
Michigan. As past president of my county 
bar association, I can testify of my own per- 
sonal knowledge and experience that this 
additional judgeship is needed. 

For these reasons, I respectfully urge that 
you and the committee take favorable action 
on the pending legislation to provide an ad- 
ditional district judge for the eastern district 
of Michigan. 


Italy’s New Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the new government of Italy, 
headed by Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani, was officially approved by the 
chamber of deputies in Rome. Mr. Fan- 
fani is a man of great leadership abil- 
ity and an ardent friend of the United 
States. At this time in world affairs it 
is good to know that we have a friend- 
ly and dependable ally in Italy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp a brief 
editorial on the subject which appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald on July 5, 1958, as well as a letter to 
the editor of that newspaper published 
on July 15, 1958, by Leonard Pasqualic- 
chio, president of the National Council 
for American-Italian Friendship: 
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{From the W. Post and Times 
Herald of July 5, 1958] 


FANFANT'S GOVERNMENT 


As anticipated, the new Italian Govern- 
ment organized by Signor Fanfani as Prime 
Minister shows a decided shift of strength 
toward the more liberal wing of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, thus reflecting the - 
results of the recent elections. All but 2 
of the 16 Christian Democrats on the list 
of ministers that Signor Fanfani has sub- 
mitted to President Gronchi are, like the 
Prime Minister himself, identified with this 
wing, and the 4 remaining places have been 
given to Democratic Socialists of Signor 
Saragat's party. 

The liberalism of the new government 
derives largely from its attitude toward 
internal social reform. Its program en- 
visages Immediate and elaborate improve- 
ments in the fields of housing, health, edu- 
cation, labor conditions, social security bene- 
fits, and unemployment relief, and especial- 
ly the economic reorganization of the pov- 
erty-ridden districts of southern Italy, 
Though the new Democratic-Christian-So- 
cialist coalition commands a majority of 
only a few votes in the chamber of depu- 
ties, Signor Fanfani’s chances of getting his 
program approved by the Parliament seem 
excellent, The parties of the right, severely 
shrunken in the elections, can no longer 
offer an effective opposition, and the Com- 
munists and the Nenni (left) Socialists can 
hardly oppose the am without compro- 
mising themselyes in the eyes of their fol- 
lowers. 

In external affairs there will be no altera- 
tion of the firmly pro-Western attitude taken 
by all Italian Governments since the days of 
the late Alcide de Gasperi and the late Count 
Sforza. Signor Fanfani, who has decided to 
be his own Foreign Minister, lost no time in 
reaffirming Italy’s devotion to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the European 
Steel and Coal Community, the European 
Atomic Agency (Euratom), and the program 
of West European economic integration. In- 
deed, Signor Fanfani's hand in foreign policy 
(he could count in advance on the support of 
all the minor parties outside the coalition) 
seems to have been greatly strengthened by 
the revulsion among the Nenni Socialists to 
the recent political murders in Hungary 
which have probably precluded any further 
alliance between Nenni and the Italian Com- 
munists. (23 ? 

In short, the government of Signor Fan- 
fani will take office under what appear to be 
the most favorable auspices; and certainly 
all friends of freedom will wish it success. 
[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 15, 1958] 
-~ FANFANI'S GOVERNMENT 

I wish to thank you for the splendid and 
most informative July 5 editorial pertaining 
to the results of the recent. Italian elections 
and the new Fanfani government: We 
Americans of Italian origin appreciate read- 
ing such complimentary expressions when 
published in American newspapers, concern- 
ing the political and economic progress of 
the new Italian Republic. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Signor Fan- 
fani in Rome a few years ago, and I was Im- 
mensely impressed with his appealing 
personality. He is a liberal thinker, a shrewd 
businessman and a keen political strategist. 
To me, Signor Fanfani appears to be a mod- 
ern Machiavelli, but without any pretentions 
of advocating arbitrary power as head of his 
government. 

We can be certain that the relations be- 
tween America and the Italian Republic will 
continue to be very friendly, especially if 
Signor Fanfani’s government continues to 
be represented here by such an intelligent 
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and most able diplomat as Ambassador 

Brosio. 

LEONARD PASQUALICCHIO, 

President, National Council 

American-Italian Friendship. 
WASHINGTON. 


for 


An Accidental Nuclear Excursion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
mote possibility apparently is not so 
remote as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion thought. With all our intelligence, 
with all our determination to prevent 
accidents, accidents will happen—both 
in connection with our peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy and in connection 
with our military uses. 

Under a previous consent I include a 
letter I have just received from Paul F. 
Foster, the General Manager of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, giving an 
account of the accident at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., on June 16, 1958. It is clear 
that we should plan on the basis of there 
being accidents and not seek to lull our- 
selves or others into a false sense of 
security by talking about remote possi- 
bilities; : 

Untrep STATES 
Aroste ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D, C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Ma. Porter: This is in reply to your 
letter of June 25, 1958, requesting informa- 
tion on the recent accident at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. At about 2 p. m. June 16, 1958, radia- 
tion alarms sounded in a process building 
of the Y-12 plant, operated by Union Car- 
bide Nuclear Co., indicating an increase in 
radioactivity and the possible existence of a 
critical mass in or near the building. In 
accordance with standard emergency pro- 
cedures, the building and nearby facilities 
were evacuated and all employees were 
checked as they left the area. Road blocks 
were established to prevent traffic from en- 
tering the area. Health physics teams im- 
mediately began checking to determine the 
source of the radioactivity. 

At approxim&tely 5 p. m. it was determined 
that the source of the activity was located 
in an enriched uranium salvage processing 
area of the building. The source of the 
activity proved to be a 55-gallon drum lo- 
cated within the salvage area. High levels 
of radiation were confined to the immediate 
process area. At about 6 p. m., road blocks 
were removed and personnel were permitted 
to reenter the Y-12 plant, with the exception 
of the particular building involved. The 
reaction within the salvage drum had been 
terminated by dilution with water. After 
insertion of cadmium into the drum to assure 
that criticality would not recur, work opera- 
tions were resumed in all areas in the build- 
ing except in the section where the accident 
had occurred and adjoining wings, in which 
radiation levels higher than plant limits 
were still observed. 

The exact cause of the accident has not 
been determined. A committee appointed 
to investigate this incident has not yet com- 
pleted its study, but based upon preliminary 
information available, it appears that the 


days after the accident. 
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Incident resulted during hydrostatic testing 
of several vessels. In this operation, water, 
used in the testing, is discharged from the 
vessel into a drum. The incident occurred 
when enriched uranium solution from one 
of the vessels preceded the water coming 
from another vessel into the drum. While 
the diameter of the vessels is such that 
criticality cannot be achieved within the 
vessels, the diameter of the drum is much 
larger, since normally only water enters the 
drum. In this case, however, the uranium 
solution entered the drum in sufficient 
quantity to reach a configuration such that 
criticality was achieved. As water continued 
to flow into the drum the contents were di- 
luted and the critical configuration thereby 
disrupted, The presence of the enriched 
uranium solution in the vessel has not as yet 
been explained. 

Recommendations resulting from the in- 
vestigating committee's findings will be im- 
plemented as appropriate. 

When the nuclear excursion occurred there 
were eight employees in the immediate vi- 
cinity, who appeared to have been subjected 
to radiation in excess of normal plant toler- 
ances. The men were taken to the plant 
dispensary, where tests were made to deter- 
mine the extent of exposure. As a result of 
the preliminary tests, the men were trans- 
ferred to the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies Hospital. The staff of the ORINS 
Hospital, assisted by a group of medical con- 
sultants from other organizations, began ex- 
tensive tests to determine if any injury had 
resulted from the exposure of the employees 
to radiation. It is estimated that exposures 
of 5 of the individuals range from 200 rad 
to about 320 rad and those of the other 3 
employees range from about 20 rad to about 
70 rad, The 3 men with the lower exposures 
were released from the hospital about 10 
The other five are 
expected to remain in the ORINS Hospital at 
least until next week as it is possible that 
some signs or symptoms of radiation injury 
may yet appear. The chances for recovery 
for all patients are considered to be good. 
At all times since the accident, they have 
been considered clinically well and haye been 
in good spirits. 

If we can be of further help in this matter, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. F. FOSTER, 
General Manager. 


Safeguards Essential to Passport 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on July 


8, I introduced H. R. 13318, the bill rec- 
ommended by the President to bring 
clarity to our muddled passport pio- 
ture. The need for this legislation has 
been underscored by recent Supreme 
Court decisions, and I am hopeful Con- 
gress will act on it before the end of this 
session. Ihave written the chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs requesting a 
hearing on passport proposals as soon as 
possible. 

An essential of any legislation in this 
field is provision for full procedural and 
substantive safeguards for those who 
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may be denied passperts. Any statute 
must be in conformity with the demands 
of our time-honored precepts of due proc- 
ess of law. 

The need for proper safeguards was 
recently discussed in an able editorial in 
the Rochester Times-Union, This 
splendid piece represents realistic 
thinking about the dual, thorny prob- 
lems in this field—the potential clash be- 
tween individual liberties and the right 
of the Nation to restrict freedoms for the 
national welfare. I commend this edi- 
torial to the attention of all Members of 
Congress. Under leave previously 
granted, I insert it at this point in the 
RECORD: : 

{From the Rochester Times-Union 
of July 9, 1958] 
PROCEDURES. VITAL IN Passport Law 

Filling the gap left in passport regulation 
by recent decisions of the Supreme Court is 
a piece of unfinished business by the 
present Congress. 

The freedom to travel is, like every other 
freedom, subject to restrictions for the gen- 
eral good, It is not absolute even in our 
own country. A citizen of undoubted loyaity 
does not have full freedom to enter defense 
installations that are not open to the public. 
He cannot roam around disaster areas roped 
off by safety authorities. Even a local parade 
may restrict one's freedom to travel down a 
particular street at a particular time. 

But the regulations under which passports 
have been denied Communists or fellow 
travelers, or under which travel has been 
barred that would conflict with our foreign 
policy were struck down by the Supreme 
Court. i 

The President asked Congress to provide 
statutory authority to deny or restrict pass- 
ports in two general classes of cases: Where 
the travel proposed is inimical to American 
foreign relations, and where the applicant is 
a member of the Communist Party, or under 
party discipline, who is traveling to assist 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

This authority should be provided. But 
there is a key sentence in the President's 
message which should be heeded if the law 
is to stand up in court. He said limitation 
on the right to travel can be tolerated only 
in terms of the overriding requirements of 
our national security, and must be subject 
to substantive and procedural guaranties. 

It is this last qualification that is so im- 
portant courtwise. Procedures in use were 
struck.down because they appeared to the 
court to be arbitrary and to fail to recognize 
the applicant's right to be heard and to be 
confronted by his accusers, The purpose 
of travel restriction must be clearly stated 
in law, and procedures set up that cannot 
become arbitrary. 


This Has Been the Land of the Free Only 
Because It Has Been the Home of the 
Brave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17,1958 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


pendix of the Recorp, I insert an article 
from the editorial page of the Washing- 
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ton archdiocesan newspaper, the Cath- 
olic Standard issue of July 4, 1958, which 
I would caption “This Has Been the Land 
of the Free Only Because It Has Been 
Also the Home of the Brave.” The article 
further pinpoints conditions with this 
sentence: 

There has been an overwhelming preoccu- 
pation with conciliation and compromise 
that depreciates justice and freedom and ex- 
tols peace that is only a synonym for slavery, 


The article follows: 

There is the thunder of gune and as heavy 
menace to our freedom as there was the night 
that Francis Scott Key wrote the national 
anthem near Fort McHenry. The guns and 
the plotting are in far-off places as Beirut, 
Moscow, Red China, Egypt, but they are al- 
most as close to us today as the British gun- 
boats were In the War of 1812. In 1812, the 
range of the best gun was hardly 5 miles, but 
today we have tested weapons of 5,000-mile 
range. 

The frontiers of our freedom today are far 
from our shores. They are as far as the fan- 
tastic range of modern werpons. Because 
that range is far out of sight, the small- 
Visioned feel that it is out of reality. 

Wherever that frontier lies, it is only as 
secure as our courage. Weapons and re- 
sources are not enough to preserve freedom, 
The hand and the heart that wield the 
Weapons must be stout and resolute. In 
fact, we have learned from the War of 1812, 
from the fiasco at Bladensburg, and the 
Smashing victory at New Orleans that cour- 
age means as much as weapons in defend- 
ing freedom. 

All the emphasis recently has been on the 
quality of our weapons. Certainly the qual- 
ity 1s the utmost importance since a bayo- 
net is no match for an H-bomb, But if the 
People quail and quake at the very thought 
of defending themselves, no arsenal will ever 
be enough to preserve their liberty since they 
will never have the courage to risk any use 
Of it to preserve that liberty. 

There is no laboratory test for courage but 
its marks are evident. Those marks have 
been conspicuously absent in much of the 
recent discussions about summit conferences 
&nd threats to freedom throughout the 
world. There has been an overwhelming 
preoccupation with conciliation and compro- 
mise that deprecates justice and freedom and 
extols peace that is only a synonym for 
Slavery. This has been the land of the free 
FCC home of the 

ve. 


The Small Business Administration 
Comes of Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
delighted with the recent action which 
gives permanent status to the Small 
Business Administration. In this con- 
nection, I commend to the attention of 
Our colleagues the following letter, dated 
July 14, 1958, which I received from our 
friend, George Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, who labored untiringly in the 
interests of this legislation: 
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OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Concressman: Now that the 
battle is over as to making the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent agency— 
which legislation is now on the desk of the 
President for signature—I think it is neces- 
sary that we in small business evaluate the 
overall action on this, which happened in 
the Ist and 2d sessions of the 85th Con- 
gress, and you and your Subcommittee No. 2 
of the House Small Business Committee 
played no minor part in laying the ground- 
work for this improved constructive legisla- 
tion due to the extensive, impartial public 
hearings that you, as chairman of your sub- 
committee, pursued. 

We further believe it was largely due to 
your splendid action in laying the ground- 
work which resulted in consideration of the 
improved legislation by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, and such legisla- 
tion also received splendid consideration by 
that committee through its distinguished 
chairman, the Honorable Brent SPENCE, 
which resulted in the House, by a vote of 
392 to 2 voting for the legislation in the 
closing days of the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress. 

We feel certain that the action of the 
House had considerable influence on the re- 
cent action in the Senate. 

It gives me the greatest of pleasure, in 
my official capacity—speaking for the na- 
tionwide membership of the federation, and 
we might add+—for all small business of this 
Nation, to extend to you and your commit- 
tee a vote of thanks for your untiring efforts 
in their behalf. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J, BURGER, 
Vice President: 


Fine Start on Coordinated Space Program 


SPEECH 
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“HON. LESLIE c. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the conferees charged with 
reaching an agreement on our national 


space program, as well as all committee 
members of both Houses and their staffs 


for producing the Nation’s first space 


law. f 
They bave been working with difficult 
matters and trail blazing in a new world 
where signs of guidance are virtually 
nonexistent. . 

As a member of the Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion, I am well aware of the scope and 
intensity of the work which has gone 
into this law. 

It has by no means been limited to 
the mere mechanics of legislation or the 
structure of a new Federal agency. Each 
committee member was 
forced to familiarize himself thoroughly 
with many contiguous areas of science, 
technology, psychology, philosophy and 
law in order to work with a national 
space program at all, 
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By and large, I feel that the final ver- 
sion of the bill as approved in the con- 
ference report is a competent workable 
arrangement which will effectively chan- 
nel and speed up our national space 
effort. 

I need hardly add that nothing is 
more crucial in today's troubled world. 
Our national strength and security of 
the future may well rest, in large part, 
on how rapidly we go forward in this 
area. 

This law may have imperfections 
which we cannot now foresee, but such 
as may become evident from experience 
we can correct, The important thing 
is that we are started on a coordinated 
space program, 


House Resolution 151—Resolution 
Adopted March 23, 1955, Amending 
House Rules Providing for Committee 
Determination Whether the Evidence or 
Testimony May Tend To Defame, De- 
grade, and Incriminate Any Person 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
beginning of the House committee hear- 
ings wherein Mr. Sherman Adams, as- 
sistant to the President of the United 
States, and Bernard Goldfine have been 
witnesses before said committee, several 
members have asked me for the text of 
House Resolution 151, which was auth- 
ored by me during the 84th Congress and 
which was approved by the House of 
Representatives on March 23,1955, And 
as you know, this amendment to Rule XI 
25 (a) of the House of Representatives 
has been referred to several times in 
newspaper and magazine articles since 
that time in connection with some of our 
House committee hearings. Hence, to 
make the full text more conveniently 
available to Members, and to give the 
history thereof, I am pleased to present 
the same in this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this time. The action of the House of 
Representatives on this resolution ap- 
pears on page 3585 of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for March 23, 1955, and wherein 
is set forth the following: 

Mr. Smrrx of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The Speaker. Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered. i 

Mr, Keatine, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The Sreaxer, The question is on ordering 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


House Rule XI 25 (a), which House 
Resolution 151 amended, set forth on 


* 
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page 364 of the House Rules and Manual 
of the 84th Congress, states as follows: 

25 (a) The rules of the House are hereby 
made the rules ot its standing committees so 
far as applicable, exoept that a motion to 
recess from day to day is hereby made a 
motion of high privilege in said committees. 

This paragraph was adopted December 8, 
1931 (VIII. 2215). 


The full text of House Resolution 151 
follows, to wit: 

House Resolution 151 

Resolved, That rule XI 25 (a) of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
to read: 

“25. (a) The Rules of the House are the 
rules of its committees so far as applicable, 
except that a motion to recess from day to 
day is a motion of high privilege in commit- 
tees. Committees may adopt additional rules 
not inconsistent therewith.” 

Sec. 2. Rule XI 25 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof: 

“(hy Each committee may fix the number 
of its members to constitute a quorum for 
taking testimony and receiving evidence, 
which shall be not less than two. 

(1) The chairman at an investigative hear- 
ing shall announce in an opening statement 
the subject of the investigation. 

“(j) A copy of the committee rules, If any, 
and paragraph 25 of rule XI of the House 
of Representatives shall be made available to 
the witness. 

„(k) Witnesses at investigative hearings 
may be accompanied by their own counsel 
for the purpose of advising them concerning 
their constitutional rights. 

“(1) The chairman may punish breeches of 
order and decorum, and of professional ethics 
on the part of counsel, by censure and ex- 
clusion from the hearing; and the committee 
may cite the offender to the House for con- 
tempt. 

“(m) If the committee determines that 
evidence or testimony at an investigative 
hearing may tend to defame, degrade, or in- 
criminate any person, it hau 

“(1) receive such evidence or testimony in 
executive session; 

“(2) afford such person an opportunity 
voluntarily to appear as a witness; and 

3) receive and dispose of requests from 
such person to subpena additional witnesses, 

“(n) Except as provided in paragraph (m), 
the chairman shall receive and the commit- 
tee shall dispose of requests to subpena addi- 
tional witnesses, 

“(o) No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session may be released or used 
in public sessions without the consent of 
the committee. 

“(p) In the discretion of the committee, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record. The committee is the sole judge 
of the pertinency of testimony and evidence 
adduced at its hearing. 

“(q) Upon payment of the cost thereof, 
a witness may obtain a transcript copy of 
his testimony given at a public session, or, 
if given at an executive session, when 
authorized by the committee.” 


Our Metals Eggs in Foreign Baskets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following testimony 
I gave this morning before the House 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining on 
the subject of the administration’s long- 
range minerals policy. Each domestic 
mine that shuts down places another of 
our metals eggs in a foreign basket. 
These critical times require that the Con- 
gress act immediately to rescue our do- 
mestic mining industry from ruin, The 
text of my statement follows: 

TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE H. A. DIXON 

BEFORE HOUSE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

MINES AND MINING ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 

LONG-RANGE MINERALS PROGRAM, THURSDAY, 

Juty 17, 1958 

I would like to express my acute concern 
not only over the critical Middle East situa- 
tion but also over the pitiful deterioration of 
our metal mines upon which we will depend 
in the event of war. 

In my State, Utah, in recent years our pro- 
ducing lead-zinc mines have dropped from 21 
to 9 or less. Our employed miners have been 
reduced in those short years from more than 
3,000 to a little more than 1,400, Our big 


-> smelter at Midvale has shut down. 


Iam here in support of the so-called Seaton 
plan which will be implemented by my own 
bill H. R. 13266 and similar ones, some of 
which are sponsored by members of this 
committee. 

These bills in essence provide a plan that 
will help to stabilize the price of lead and 
zinc to a maximum of 4 cents above the 
market prices with additional slight bonus 
payments to each mine for the first 500 tons 
produced. This should stabilize the price of 
common lead at 15%4 cents per pound and 
prime western zinc at 13½ cents. Total ton- 
nages of these ores for the 5 years duration 
of the program are to be 350,000 tons and 
550.000 tons, respectively. 

Acid grade fluorspar will be stabilized at 
$53 per short ton with a maximum subsidy 
payment of $13 per ton and a total 5-year 
tonnage involved of 180,000 tons. Tungsten 
trioxide will be stabilized at $36 per short 
ton unit with a maximum subsidy price of 
$18 per short ton and a total 5-year tonnage 
of 375,000 short. tons. 

Additionally these bills would establish a 
short-term stockpiling program for domestic 
copper which will aid that sagging industry 
by the Government purchase in 1 year of 
150,000 tons of domestic ore at 27½ cents 
per pound. 

This bill does not provide enough relief 
but it is a great help because these mine 
closures weaken our economy as well as our 
defense, 

It will be a full year this coming August 
1 since I appeared before another committee 
of this House (Ways and Means) imploring 
that an import excise tax be imposed on 
foreign-produced lead and zino sufficient to 
establish peril points needed by our domestic 
industry, 17 cents per pound for lead and 
1414 cents per pound for zinc. 

At that time I stressed five points which 
were: 

1. Action should not be delayed until the 
next session of Congress because our mines 
were closing so rapidly that immediate ac- 
tion was necessary; 

2. The shutdown of our domestic lead-zine 
mines has threatened national security and 
resulted in tax losses, economic shock, and 
unemployment to hundreds of fine mining 
families; 

3. Domestic mines couldn't compete with 
foreign producers unless cost differentials 
are recognized and compensating measures 
provided; 

4. The Government has a responsibility to 
protect our strategic mining industry; 

5. The administration's program is a step 
in the right direction. 

The passage of a year's time has Kot 
dimmed the essential validity and urgency 
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of these points and they seem to me today 
to be truisms that hardly require the elab- 
oration provided a year ago. 

My support of this bill does not indicate 
an uneconomic urge to retain in production 
“marginal” mines, so-called. Anyone that 
knows anything about mining knows that 
these type mines have been closed for a long 
time. The alarming thing about the cur- 
rent situation is that the price has been 
driven so low that many of our historic 
metals-producing mines have been forced to 
cease operations. 

No doubt stimulative prices during the 
war brought into production some mines 
that could not reasonably hope to remain 
operative and had not been operative, in 
the normal give and take of a free economy. 
As stated, these have long since gone by the 
boards and it is the goal of those of us in- 
terested im the present program to keep 
operative, as least on a minimal program, 
these historic sources of metals supply that 
are now threatened. I think we all under- 
stand that, if passed, this program does not 
constitute a bounteous/feast for the price- 
starved metals producers, It is a minimal 
program and nothing more. 

Domestic metals producers, particularly 
lead-zinc, have tried every avenue available 
to them to get relief and in each instance 
they have acted in good faith. They tried 
to get special excise-tax legislation passed 
but abandoned that when they were urged 
to seek relief under the escape clause, 
They waited for months while the Tarif 
Commission investigated their plight. 
Finally the Commission unanimously agreed 
that the lead-zinc industry was being dam- 
aged by the excessive imports but the three 
Democrats urged one policy on the Presi- 
dent and the three Republicans urged an- 
other. 

Then Mr. Secretary Seaton produced the 
administration's own proposals and the 
President announced that he would with- 
hold action on escape-clause implementa- 
tion of Tariff Commission recommendations 
until the Congress had acted upon the long- 
range minerals stabilization plan, Hence, we 
in Congress now have the ball and I hope 
we are not going to go home next month 
until we have run with it. 

In the meantime, the domestic producers 
continue to suffer, continue to lay off, con- 
tinue to shut down. 

Last year, because we didn't act, the old 
Chief Consolidated mine in my district at 
Eureka, Utah, which had been producing 
lead-zine ore since 1909, ceased to operate. 
This wasn’t in any sense a marginal mine. 
It was a historic mine and one which should 
in our own interests still be operative. 

There is another great old mine in Utah 
at Park City, the United Park City Mines 
Co., which has been operative since 1868 
and lost $73,105 even with skeletal opera- 
tion during the first quarter of this year. 
In 1957 United Park lost $80,582 before de- 
pletion and the year before théy lost $118,045 
before depletion. They haye cut their de- 
velopment program almost to the bone in 
order to reduce losses and they still cannot 
break even under the stress of cheap foreign 
ore flooding our market. 

When a mine ceases development and ex- 
ploration work, producing only from its 
known reserves, it is in effect “eating its 
seed corn.” In mining lingo the phrase is 
“gutting the mine.” 

These domestic producers should not be 
allowed to go under. Whenever I feel that 
I need justification for my feeling I think 
back 5 or 6 years ago to the time when we 
desperately needed domestic copper, tung- 
sten, lead, and zinc to fight the Korean war, 
when our domestic production did not fill 
the demand. We tacked price cellings on 
our own industries and they still produced 
at capacity. Im thé meantime our foreign 
friends repaid our generous market sharing 
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with them of preyious years, by highjacking 
the price for their ore far above that which 
We would allow our own mines to charge 
and we had to pay them. 

They did then willingly gouge us in a 
time of grave international peril, 

These same foreign producers who gouged 
us when we needed them, now have engi- 
neered the domestic price of lead, zinc, cop- 
Per, tungsten, and other metais so low that 
gur own domestic and historic sources of 
supply cannot compete with them. 

It is to our own interest to insure their 
continued operation. 

The events of this week in the Middle 
East underscore that need and interest. 

I said more than a year ago in a speech 
on the floor of the House that it just makes 


good commonsense for us not to put all our 


metal eggs in foreign baskets. 


Excellent Service of Stanton Wood, Re- 
tiring Head of the Pittsburgh Office of 
the Wage-Hour Division, United States 
Department of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, all too 
frequently Government employees in 
general are undeservedly subjected to 
scornful and derisive criticism. Some- 
times I wonder that any young Ameri- 
Can purposely chooses to serve our Na- 
tion in a civil capacity under such cir- 
Cumstances. Those of us who have 
daily contacts with these workers, how- 
€ver, recognize them as preponderantly 
Conscientious, serious-minded individ- 
uals imbued with a sincere desire to 
Serve faithfully and well. 

In my district I could cite many splen- 
did examples but at this time I should 
like to recognize one of them who is 
about to retire. I refer to Stanton W. 
B. Wood who for the past 18 years has 
headed the Pittsburgh office of the 
Wage-Hour Division, United States De- 
Partment of Labor. 

He was born in Wheeling, W. Va., the 
youngest of seven children. His father, 
the late Charles P. Wood, was a railroad 
Official who was highly respected for his 
keen interest in civic affairs. Stanton 
Wood is a graduate of Otterbein College 
and through the years has retained his 
interest in his alma mater by serving on 
Various boards and committees. 

World War I erupted during his sen- 
for year in college. At once he enlisted 
in the Signal Corps and landed in 
France with the first American troops. 
He served as battalion gas officer and 
One of his service ribbons carries five 
battle stars. After the armistice he was 
liaison officer in Coblenz, Germany, be- 
tween the American Army of Occupa- 
tion and the German civil populace. 

After his military service ended he 
€ntered private industry as Mid-West- 
ern sales representative for one of our 
largest basic steel producers. He after- 
Ward successfully carried on his own 
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business until engulfed in the economic 
crisis of the 1930's. 

His intense interest in plant safety and 
human relations in his own business 
brought him considerable acclaim so it 
was natural that he accepted a call to 
assist in establishing the Pennsylvania 
Labor Relations Board and to serve as its 
first regional director. : 

When the Congress in 1938 enacted the 
Fair Labor Standards Act he was at- 
tracted by the economic objectives, 
passed his civil service tests with an ex- 
tremely high grade, and was selected as 
one of the pioneer employees of the 
Wage-Hour Division. 

Wood is held in high esteem by both 
management and labor in the Pittsburgh 
area, the industrial heart of oür Nation. 
Frequently the daily newspapers have 
editorially praised his administrative and 
enforcement record. On one occasion a 
large Pittsburgh daily concluded an edi- 
torial regarding his office by saying: “If 
this is bureaucracy, let us have more of 
it.” 

He once stated to me: “If I have had 
even a modicum of success as an admin- 
istrator it is due to sage advice my father 
once gave me. He said when one made a 
decision if the reasoning behind it was 
honest and made horsesense, one seldom 
went wrong.” ‘: 

Stanton Wood has operated on the 
philosophy that American businessmen in 
the main are innately honest and there- 
fore an ounce of education is better than 
a pound of enforcement. Yearly he has 
served as guest lecturer in all our neigh- 
bering colleges and universities, and for 
many years, mostly on his personal time, 
has addressed literally hundreds of meet- 
ings sponsored by both management and 
labor. 

Currently many organizations and 
newspapers are publicly noting his im- 
pending retirement. I should like to per- 
sonally join them in such recognition. 
May the years ahead for Stan Wood, as 
he is universally known, enable him to 
increase even more his work with young 
people—especially his Midget League 
baseball teams—and may those years be 
happy and healthful ones, 


Should Ex-Presidents De Forgotten Men? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in 
the Boston Globe on Sunday, July 13, 
entitled “Should Ex-Presidents Be For- 
gotten Men"? It was written by my 
good friend, John G. Harris, a news- 
paperman and American historian of 
great ability, who is now the political 
editor of that paper. The measure 
about which he writes, and which was 
passed by the Senate on February 4, 
1957, is still pending before the House 
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2 on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ce, 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
take cognizance of what John Harris has 
to say on the subject, and will impress 
upon the committee the urgency of im- 
mediate action in order that all of the 
Members of the Congress may in this 
small way show their affection, gratitude, 
and regard for those who have held the 
highest office in the land within the gift 
of the people of the United States. 

The article follows: 


TION Dors Nor END WHEN THEY BECOME 

PRIVATE CITIZENS—TRUMAN’S HAPPINESS A 

NATIONAL ASSET IN EAST-WEST STRUGGLE 
(By John Harris) 

An end to a long saga of neglect may be 

written this Thursday by a full committee of 
Congress. 
The House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service will vote on a measure, ap- 
proved nearly a year and a half ago by the 
Senate, that would at last assure some finan- 
cial security for our former Presidents and 
their widows. 

Presidential widows haye found Congress 
more liberal with them than with their hus- 
bands. Twelye Presidential widows, from 
Mary Todd Lincoln in 1882 to Frances Folsom 
Cleveland in 1940, were voted $5,000 annual 
pensions; and three whose husbands died 
in office were granted as much as $50,000 of 
the unpaid Presidential salary. Now each 
widow's pension would be raised to $10,000 
annually. 

LAST TO BENEFIT 


Though many of our ex-Presidents died in 
dire financial straits, Congress often debated 
but never enacted any pension plan for them, 
Thus the first citizens of our Nation have 
been virtually the last ones in line to qualify 
for a social reform that has provided security 
for millions of other public servants, ap- 
pointive, and elective. 

The new legislation would establish $25,000 
pensions for all ex-Presidents. Currently it 
would apply to only two, Herbert Hoover, 
now approaching his 84th birthday, and 
Harry S. Truman, who celebrated his 74th 
birthday a few weeks ago, Hoover, who did 
not draw his while in the White 
House, was probably the wealthiest individ- 
ual ever to occupy the Presidential chair, 
Truman bas been chiefly dependent on the 
often modest salaries of the offices he has 
held. = 

On more than one occasion Trumsn has 
hinted that a pension would be welcome. 
He has steadfastly turned down offers of lu- 
crative income by remarking that the Presi- 
dency was not for sale. On a visit to Boston, 
when he was asked about a presidential pen- 
sion, he observed with a wistful smile, “If 
there's one around, I haven't seen it yet.“ He 
has told of the heavy financial drain his posi- 
tion has imposed upon him. Maintaining a 
staff to handle correspondence has cost him 
as much as 840,000 à year. A short while ago 
he sold a sizable part of his ancestral farm. 

Congress in recent years has been dem- 
onstrating a solicitous attitude toward our 
former Chief Executives. Late in 1955, fore- 
shadowing an end to decades of neglect, Con- 
gress enacted a law proposed by Bay State 
Congressman JoHN W, McCormack to help 
defray the maintenance cost of libraries 
which Presidents build to be repositories for 
their administration papers. 

PROVIDE OWN LIBRARY 


These papers, which every President since 
Washington has regarded as his personal 
property, are an integral part of our na- 
tional archives, Presidents have sought to 
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make them available to scholars and the 
public, In this century the accumulations 
grew mountainous in size. Yet each Presi- 
dent, on his own or with the ald of friends, 
has had to provide a library to contain them. 
Truman spent years raising funds to build 
his library at Independence. 

The mood of Congress contrasts 
sharply with the shocking indifference shown 
ex-Presidents in the 1800's. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, paid a pittance by Congress for his li- 
brary, died a bankrupt, and Monticello had 
to be sold by his heirs, Jefferson's two dis- 
ciples, Madison and Monroe, died in financial 
distress, Redoubtable Andy Jackson was 
trying to borrow money at the very time he 
was being hailed in New Orleans on the 25th 
anniversary of the battle which saved that 
city. Saddest case of all was Grant, dying 
of cancer and striving to complete his mem- 
olrs so his widow “shall not want.“ Dolly 
Madison, most brilliant of White House host- 
esses, later lived at times on charity. Beg- 
ging letters to Congress written by Mary Todd 
Lincoin make pathetic reading. 

CARNEGIE OFFER REFUSED 

There is an adage that republics tend to 
be both forgetful and ungrateful. What to 
do about ex-Presidents has long been an un- 
solved problem. President Benjamin Harri- 
son once offhandedly suggested that they 
should be decapitated. The proposal to give 
them a seat in the Senate has not proved 
popular, The public turned thumbs down 
when Andrew Carnegie, the philanthropist, 
way back in 1909, offered to establish $25,000 
annual pensions. Ex-Presidents, bound by 
unwritten law to preserve the dignity and 
secrets of the high office they once held, and 
though still centers of intense public in- 
terest, have been left to sink or swim. 

Once out of office, stripped of the power 
of patronage, their former immense political 
authority becomes a shadow. Bullmooser 
Teddy Roosevelt could not wrest a nomina- 
tion away from Taft even though the dele- 
gates sensed that Taft could not win re- 
election. Hoover, since leaving office, has 
had little impact on the choice of his party's 
nominees. Truman, in 1952 joined the 
Stevenson parade, and in 1956 he was unable 
to stop it with his endorsement of New 
York's Governor Harriman. 

ENVY OF DICTATORS 

No longer politically powerful, ex-Presl- 
dents function as elder statesmen, advisers 
on current events, and most admirably in 
roles such as Hoover's in proposing gov- 
ernmental reorganizations. Congress should 
also note there are other—sometimes un- 
expected—evidences that a President's use- 
fulness to the Nation does not cease when 
he leayes the White House. 

Life magazine in this past week’s Issue has 
a delightful story called Happy Days for 
Harry. It tells how jaunty, plain-spoken, 
carefree, Harry S. Truman, has achieved con- 
tentment since he left the paths of glory 
and returned as plain Citizen Truman to 
Small Town, United States of America, tak- 
ing his pleasure in walks along the street, 
entering restaurants, meeting the boys, driv- 
ing his own automobile. 

The most impressive part of the story is 
that Truman has succeeded in achieving 
something known to few ex-Presidents. In 
doing this Truman has underscored the su- 
periority of our democratic process in the 
present struggle to influence the minds of 
mankind. He must be the envy of dictators, 
who recognize that for them there can be 
no peaceful, joyful return to the humble 
company of their fellow men. 

A pension, which Truman has indicated 
he could use, would increase his content- 
ment; and, in his case and that of future 
ex-Presidents, it would be not only social 
Justice but a sound national investment. 
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H. R. 9521 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express opposition to H. R. 9521, in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Haley. That bill is a special inter- 
ests bill which ignores the rights of the 
consumer. The special interests are the 
fruit and vegetable growers and ship- 
pers. The ultimate effect of the bill, if 
enacted, would be to relieve these inter- 
ests of the necessity of showing that a 
chemical preservative has been added to 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

My constituents want to know wheth- 
er their food has been chemically pre- 
served. Some of them are opposed to 
eating food with chemical preservatives 
added. It makes no difference to them 
that the amount of preservative may be 
less than that required to cause outright 
harm—many of them just don’t like 
chemical preservatives and I believe they 
have a right to make a free choice, when 
purchasing food, and a right to purchase 
nonpreserved fruits and vegetables when 
they so desire. 

The fresh fruit and vegetable industry 
for years has made capital of the fact 
that fresh produce is better than that 
which has been canned, dried, or frozen. 
It is better, so they say, because it comes 
to you just the way it is harvested on the 
farm. But that is not true today in all 
cases, Many shippers sprinkle, soak, or 
otherwise treat their harvested produce 
with chemicals to retard rot, mold, and 
other deterioration between the time of 
shipment and consumption. You can 
see why these special interests do not 
want to declare the presence of the 
chemicals they are putting in food. It 
will tend to nullify the advertising they 
have done for so many years. How can 
you say to the consumer in one breath, 
I am bringing to you the produce just as 
it was harvested on the farm, when you 
put on the label the truth that it has 
555 pickled with a little bit of preserva- 

ve. 

Now the real question before us on 
H. R. 9521 is whether we are in favor of 
honest, fully informative labeling of 
food. I am in favor of it and I am op- 
posed to this bill which, in my opinion, 
goes in the wrong direction in that it 
would cut down on the information that 
is made available to the consumer when 
she purchases her produce. 

I am not impressed by the arguments 
some make that it is impossible or im- 
practicable to declare the presence of 
chemical preservative on produce. Inmy 
opinion, that just is not so. I have ob- 
served that the producers are able to 
declare what they want to. Citrus pro- 
ducers are able to declare color when it 
is added. All growers and packers find 
it easy to proclaim that their produce is 
California, Florida, or Michigan's best, 
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or is U. S. Grade A No. 1, choice or fancy. 
Now, what would be so difficult about 
declaring added chemical preservative? 


Light Shed on Mystery of Alaskan 
Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
full text of an article which appeared 
in the Los Angeles, Calif., Times on 
Monday, July 14, 1958. 

The fact that within the last few days 
the President of the United States ap- 
proved the Alaska statehood bill, which 
had previously been passed by the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, and 
which, if approved by the new State of 
Alaska, will constitute that-important 
geographical area of the North Ameri- 
can Continent as the 49th State of the 
United States, makes this particular in- 
formation contained in this newspaper 
article timely and of historical value to 
us. 

LIGHT SHED ON MYSTERY OF ALASKAN Pur- 
CHASE—PAPERS AT UCLA or CALIFORNIA 
Senator PROVIDER Data or 1867 Transac- 
TION 

(By C. A. Mortenson) 

If today's congressional gumshoes could 
but send a supena into the shadows of his- 
tory for such men as California's late United 
States Senator Cornelius Cole and others in- 
volved in the Alaska purchase, they might 
clear up a mystery which has cloaked that 
1867 transaction since its consummation, 

No committee-room zephyr could diminish 
the beauty of State Secretary Seward's 2- 
cents-an-acre fire sale bargain, of course, but 
testimony of Senator Cole and others could 
bring significant new light to state secrets 
deemed best kept dark in those Stygian days 
of reconstruction—secrets virtually obscured 
in the passing of time and men privy to the 
deal. 

CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS 

Indeed, Senator Cole's private papers and 
documents—only recently acquired by the 
UCLA library—coupled with his few conf- 
dential utterances on the purchase, provide 
practically the only basis for an inquiry 
today. 

Briefly, the inquiry would attempt to de- 
velop these points: 

How much did the United States really pay 
for Alaska? 

How much of the $7,200,000 purchase price 
actually represented a carefully concealed 
payment to the Russian Czar in settlement 
of an obligation for moral and standby 
naval support of the Union cause in the Civil 
War? 

Senator Cole's private papers, many of 
them carried by pony express between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and San Francisco, hint that 
he knew as much as Seward or Lincoln him- 
self about the Alaska purchase. 

It was Cole, acting on behalf of a San 
Francisco syndicate seeking exclusive fur 
trading privileges in Alaska who inadvert- 
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ently triggered the deal, thus confounding 
himself and his friends in the enterprise. 

His hopes of an Alaska fur monopoly 
dashed, Cole aided Seward in accomplish- 
ing Senate ratification of the purchase 
against long odds. 

ORGANIZED STATE GOP 

Congressional inquisitors ‘undoubtedly 
would approach Cole in some awe. Here 
was the friend and confidant of Lincoln, a 
man who sat within arm's distance of the 
Great Emancipator on the speaker's plat- 
form at Gettysburg, who studied and prac- 
ticed law with Seward, whose 102 years of 
life spanned administrations of every Amer- 
ican President from the 6th (Monroe) to the 
29th (Harding). 

Lure of the California gold flelds caused 
Cole to abandon his law partnership with 
Seward in 1849. He is credited with organ- 
izing the California GOP prior to his elec- 
tion as United States Senator from Santa 
Cruz in 1866. 

BROACHED PLAN TO CZAR 

His private papers indicate that he almost 
immediately wrote the American minister to 
St. Petersburg, Cassius M. Clay— with whom 
I had served on the Republican National 
Committee"—asking Clay to intercede with 
the Czar in obtaining for the California syn- 
dicate the exclusive franchise of the deca- 
dent Russian American Pur Co. 

Referred to the Czar’s Minister at Wash- 
ington, D. C., one Baron Edouard de Stoeckl, 
Cole reports he had hammered out terms of 
the transfer and he and syndicate members 
were just awaiting expiration of the former 
company's franchise when the Baron re- 
ceived orders from the Czar to negotiate with 
the American State Department for outright 
sale of the Territory. i 

Such was Senator Cole's loyalty to Seward, 
his awareness of his responsibilities as a 
Statesman, that it was more than 40 years 
later, and then only in confidential conver- 
sations with family and friends, that he gave 
tongue to the story of why Seward was eager 
to purchase Alaska for reasons other than 
his personal proexpansionist temperament 
and conyictions. 

Russian fleets anchored in New York and 
San Francisco harbors during the last 2 years 
of the rebellion, ostensibly to discourage 
British and French intervention on behalf 
of the Confederacy, were seen by Seward as 
Placing the United States under an obliga- 
tion to the Czar which might in time prove 
burdensome, Cole related. 

The Union had sought ‘Russian support 
when intervention seemed likely early in the 
struggle, Cole recalled, but that threat was 
Virtually nonexistent by the time the Rus- 
Sian vessels appeared in 1863. Seward knew 


as well as any man, Cole said, that the Rus- 


sian fleets were really here polsed for tacti- 
Cal naval advantage in a war which the Rus- 
slana expected momentarily with Britain. 

Still, a doubtful obligation existed and 
Seward thus was eager to pay $7,200,000 for 
Alaska whereas just 8 years before the price 
had been pegged at some $5 million when the 
Civil War interrupted negotiations. 

STORY RETOLD 


Senator Cole never told that story until 
about 1910, when he made his home at Cole- 
grove, his 500-acre ranch located near the 
Present heart of Hollywood. 

The Senator's grandson, Cornelius Cole III. 
now a Beverly Hills stockbroker, recalls hear- 
ing the story. It is further attested by Col. 
Edmund O. Sawyer, United States Army, re- 
tired, of Hollywood, who says he heard it 
from the Senator who was a close friend of 
his father, a onetime Los Angeles County 
health officer. 

Purther, Colonel Sawyer recalls reading 
Virtually the same account in an old maga- 
Zine, circa 1880, quoting a source close to 
the transaction—but not Cole. 
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Not until 1916, in a newspeper interview 
just 10 years before his death, did Senator 
Cole reveal the specious argument with 
which he and Seward hustled the Senators 
to the 37-2 majority by which the purchase 
Was ratified. 

BLUFF HELPED VOTE 

“Owing to the enormous cost of the war,” 
he wrote, “our national credit was 
low and it was urged that our ability and 
willingness to pay $7,200,000 in gold (worth 
2 to 3 times that amount in United States 
silver) would show other nations and 
financiers * * * that we were in no imme- 
diate danger of bankruptcy. 

“It is doubtful but for this bluff.“ he 
added, “that confirmation could haye been 
obtained.” 

Some of today's congressional probers 
might be so brash as to suggest that Senator 
Cole used influence wrongfully on behalf of 
the California syndicate, and that old gentle- 
man, patently wouldn't understand. 

His record, he might point out, was as 
honorable as Lincoln's or Seward's. 

DECLINED $40,000 


And, he might add, did he not decline a 
“most. generous offer“ of Baron de Stoeckl 
to hand over $40,000 of the purchase money 
to compensate Cole and the syndicate for 
their disappointment? 

Not so with other principals, Senator Cole 
could add. 

Baron de Stoeckl, recalled to St. Peters- 
burg following the purchase, left muttering 
darkly about legislative support of the deal 
haying cost him upward of $200,000 in bribes. 

He had been obliged, he said, to reimburse 
himself from the purchase price. Presum- 
ably he referred to the $200,000 inexplicably 
tacked on to the price tag just before the 
purchase was ratified. 


Time for Reevaluation: Shall We Curtail 
Diversity Jurisdiction? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam sub- 
mitting for the Recorp the article on 
the diversity jurisdiction of the United 
States Federal Courts, published in the 
American Bar Association Journal for 
March 1958, by my good friend and 
longtime legal associate, the distin- 
guished Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, George Cochran 
Doub. 

A short biography of George Doub 
follows: 

> BIOGRAPHY 

George Cochran Doub was born in Cum- 
berland, Md., on July 25, 1902. He took 
office as Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Civil Division of the Department of 
Justice on April 26, 1956. He is the son of 
Circuit Judge Albert A. Doub and the 
former Anne Peyton Cochran. 

Mr. Doub, who served as United States 
attorney for the district of Maryland from 
August 12, 1953, until the time of his pres- 
ent appointment, received his bachelor of 
arts degree in 1923 at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and his bachelor of laws from the 
University of Maryland Law School in 1926. 
He was admitted to the Maryland bar in 
1926 and is a member of the American 
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Judicature Society, American Law Institute, 
American Bar Association, Maryland Bar 
Association, Bar Association of Baltimore 
City, and the Federal Bar. Association, 

Mr. Doub was general attorney for the 
Western Maryland Railway Co., 1930-34: 
Partner in the law firm of Parker, Carey & 
Doub, 1934-40; and a partner, Marshall, 
Carey & Doub, 1940-53. Mr. Doub is a former 
president of the Maryland Children's Aid 
Society and the United Nations Association 
of Maryland. 

During World War II. Mr. Doub, with the 
rank of lieutenant commander, United 
State Naval Reserve, was alr combat intel- 
‘gence officer for Bombing Squadron 6 and 
later with Carrier Air Group 6, serving on 
the Carriers Enterprise, 1943, Intrepid, 1944, 
and Hancock, 1945, with the Pacific Fleet. 
He received battle stars for participation in 
five major engagements. As volunteer ob- 
server and machinegunner Mr. Doub flew in 
dive-bombing attacks on Japanese-held 
islands. 

Mr. Doub is an outdoor sports fan and 
describes himself as "an avid but mediocre 
golfer, a fair quail shot, and a serious but 
inadequate fiy fisherman.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Doub (the former Sophy 
Tayloe Snyder) have three children, Anne 
Augustin Doub, Sephy Tayloe Doub, and 
George Cochran Doub, Jr. The family 
residence is at 5006 Tilden Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


TIME FOR REEVALUATION: SHALL WE CURTAIG 
DIVERSITY JURISDICTION? 
(By George Cochran Doub, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States) 

A unique contribution of this country to 
the art of government is the concept of 
federalism, by which parallel and independ- 
ent national and State legislative, executive, 
and judicial systems share governmental re- 
sponsibility. Although earlier suggestions of 
federalism may be found, there can be no 
doubt that the concept of dual State and 
national governments acting directly upon 
the individual citizen first flowered in the 
United States. 

As all postulates should be brought to the 
test of inquiry, the extraordinary success of 
this experiment has not diminished the 
necessity for a reevaluation from time to 
time of the cwrent distribution of power 
and authority between the States and the 
National Government, the delicate balance 
of which has made this success possible. 

The historical expansion of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts over the years as 
a reflex of the extension of national power, 
with a concomitant decline in the signif- 
icance of State judicial systems, suggests the 
desirability of a review of the scope of the 
authority of the national courts and of the 
appropriateness of the existing distribution 
of judicial power between the Nation and 
the States. For 70 years there has been no 
adequate legislative reconsideration of the 
fair balance between the Federal system and 
State judiciaries. Indeed, the act of 1887 
largely took for granted the assumptions of 
the Judiciary Act of_1875. So, actually, for 
over 80 years there has been no material 
revision. 

No part of Federal judicial authority has 
been under such sustained attack as diver- 
sity jurisdiction and a review of the sphere 
of Federal power seems particularly desirable. 

I 


The sole basis for the grant of diversity 
jurisdiction to the national courts was the 
assumption that State courts could not be 
expected to be unbiased in controversies 
between citizens of different States. 

Hamilton had argued that the judicial 
authority of the Federal Government should 
extend to “all those [cases] in which the 
State tribunals cannot be supposed to be 
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impartial and unbiased,” by which he meant 
controversies between citizens of different 
States. “The Constitution,” Mr. Justice 
Story later wrote, “has presumed (whether 
rightly or wrongly we do not inquire) that 
State attachments, State prejudices, State 
jealousies, and State interests might some- 
times obstruct, or control, or be supposed 
to obstruct or control, the regular adminis- 
tration of justice. * * No other reason 
than that which has been stated can be as- 
signed why some, at least, of those cases 
should not have been left to the cognizance 
of the State courts.” 

In 1787 this fear may not have been un- 
justified. Under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, there had been no citizens of a new 
nation, but only citizens of separate and 
independent States, who held compelling 
loyalties and attachments to them. The 
extent of these loyalties is suggested in a 
letter Madison wrote Washington in April 
1787, In which he links foreigners and citi- 
gens of other States in one breath: 

“An appeal should He to some national 
tribunals in all cases to which foreigners 
or inhabitants of other States may be 

ies.” 

The condition of the State judiciarles at 
the time contributed to this notion. ; 

“As a rule, the Bench was not learned and 
the selection of judges was largely deter- 
mined by politics or favor. Of the judges 
of the first superior court in Massachusetts, 
none were lawyers." 

Chancellor Kent said of conditions in New 
York: 

“The progress of Jurisprudence was noth- 
ing in this State |New York] prior to the 
year 1793. There were no decisions of any 
of the courts published. There were none 
that contained any investigation.” 

-In later defending the proposed Judiciary 
Act, Madison said that a review of the sys- 
tem of the courts in many States “will satisfy 
us that they cannot be trusted with the exe- 
cution of the Federal laws. * * * In some, 
they are so dependent on State legislatures 
that to make the Federal laws dependent on 
them would throw us back into all the em- 
barrassments which characterized our former 
situation. In Connecticut, the judges are 
appointed originally by the legislature and 
the legislature is itself the last resort in 
civil causes. In Rhode Island, the case is at 
least as bad.” 7 

He pointed out that in Pennsylvania and 
Georgia the judges were appointed for short 
terms with salaries dependent upon legisla- 
tive favor, thus rendering them by no means 
independent. 


The State courts controlled by legislatures 


As suggested by Madison, the real appre- 
hension appears to have stemmed from the 
control of State courts by State legislatures. 
In some States legislatures were then exercis- 
ing judicial authority. Jefferson observed 
that the legislature had in many instances 
decided rights which should have been left 
to judiciary controversy. State legislatures 
by special statutes allowed review of civil 
Judgments, vacated judgments, granted new 
trials, annulled deeds, and reversed convic- 
tions. In addition to refusing to recognize 
the principle of separation of powers, the 
legislatures of many States appointed State 
judges directly. Commercial interests 
seemed particularly fearful that State legisla- 
tures might protect debtors from out-of- 
State creditors’ claims. 

It is significant that, even under the 
provincial conditions of that time, the pro- 
posed jurisdiction was bitterly denounced 
in the debates both upon ratification of the 
Constitution by the States and upon con- 
sideration by the Congress of the proposed 
Judiciary Act. As Charles Warren, the emi- 
nent authority on the history of the Federal 
courts, has pointed out, “There was no part 
of the Federal jurisdiction which had sus- 
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tained so strong an attack from the anti- 
Federalists, or which had received so weak 
a defense from the Federalists as that which 
gave them power over ‘controversies between 
citizens of different States.” “I will not 
say,” said Madison in the Virginia Conven- 
tion, “it is a matter of much importance. 
Perhaps it might be left to the State courts. 
But I sincerely believe this provision will 
be rather salutary than otherwise.” Pendle- 
ton said: “I think, in general, these deci- 
sions might be left to the State tribu- 
nals. * 1 think it will, in general be so 
left by the regulations of Congress.” Mar- 
shall sald: “Were I to contend that this 
was necessary in all cases and that the Gov- 
ernment without it would be defective, I 
should not use my own judgment.” “I do 
not see,“ said Randolph, “any absolute ne- 
cessity for vesting it with jurisdiction in 
these cases.” James Wilson sald in Penn- 
sylvania: This part of the jurisdiction, I 
presume, will occasion more doubt than any 
other part.” 

What another scholar found “astounding” 
was “not the vigor of the attack but the 
apathy of the defense,” and he questioned 
the sincerity of the argument of local bias 
because of the inability of the Federalists 
to adduce any specific examples of preju- 
dice. 

In creating the inferior Federal courts, 
Congress ironically granted them jurisdic- 
tion over controversies between citizens of 
different States but denied them exclusive 
or even concurrent jurisdiction of civil cases 
arising under the Constitution, the statutes 
or the treaties of the United States. In- 
deed, it was not until 1875 that Federal courts 
were permitted to exercise original concur- 
rent jurisdiction of such suits when the 
amount in controversy exceeded $500. 

The Judiciary Act of 1789 has been said to 
have been a compromise between the extreme 
Federalist’ view that the full extent of judi- 
cial power granted by the Constitution 
should be vested by Congress in the Federal 
courts and the view of those who wished all 
cases to be decided first in the State courts 
and only on appeal by the Supreme Court. 
The compromise resulted, however, in the 
denial of the more logical judicial authority 
over Federal questions and the inclusion of 
the more questionable jurisdiction of diyer- 
sity cases. Thus, the mere apprehension of a 
possibility of local bias in diversity cases ied 
to this general grant of a jurisdiction imply- 
ing a conclusive presumption of bias. 

It appears to have been anticipated by the 
framers of the Constitution that the diver- 
sity jurisdiction might eventually be re- 
turned to the States. At least it was Madi- 
son's belief “that Congress would return to 
the State courts judicial power trusted to the 
Federal courts ‘when they find the tribunals 
of the States established on a good footing.““ 


ir 


How valid today is the notion of 1787 that 
State litigation of pecuniary consequence 
should be in the Federal courts when there 
is diversity of citizenship to avoid the ap- 
prehension of State bias? Has the time come, 
which Madison envisaged, when the State 
Judicial systems have been established “on 
a good footing” and additional judicial power 
over such cases should be returned to them? 

The assumption that a nonresident will be 
treated unfairly in State courts now seems 
to many an unworthy reproach and reflection 
upon our well-organized State judicial sys- 
tems. Our national feelings, the mobility of 
modern life, interstate mediums of communi- 
cation and our foreign wars all have diluted 
our State attachments. Congress has mani- 
Tested its confidence in State courts not only 
by providing for concurrent jurisdiction of 
Federal question cases involving more than 
$3,000 and exclusive State court jurlsdietion 
of Federal question cases involving less than 
$3,000, but even more emphatically by pro- 
hibiting remoyal of Federal Employers’ Lia- 
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bility Act and Jones Act cases where the 
plaintiff has chosen the State court. 

No one may seriously question the desira- 
bility of Federal jurisdiction in any cases 
where actual State prejudice to a nonresi- 
dent party may be shown but the ghost of 
State court bias does not appear to be suffi- 
eiently corporeal to warrant continuance of 
n wholesale congressional grant of diversity 
jurisdiction to the Federal courts upon the 
basis of presumed prejudice. 


Swift v. Tyson, a Federal common law 


During the reign of Swift v. Tyson from 
1842 to 1938 another argument supported 
diversity jurisdiction by virtue of the theory 
that United States courts were charged with 
a special duty in diversity cases which re- 
quired them to exercise an independent 
judgment in determining State law and to 
hold themselves at liberty to depart from 
the decisions of State courts, Under the 
doctrine of that case and its heirs the hope 
was that uniformity of the common law, 
especially as to commercial transactions, 
might result from the enunciation by the 
Federal courts of a general law. On the 
contrary, this goal was not realized. Over 
the years there developed a Federal common 
law separate from State law, direct conflicts 
between State and Federal courts as to State 
law, the overt nullification of State law, and 
considerable shopping by litigants for a 
favorable forum. 

Even during this long period when non- 
residents could with logic claim title to the 
benefits of national law administered by 
national courts, criticism of the Federal 
diversity power continued. In 1914 a com- 
mittee, alming to secure greater efficiency in 
the administration of justice and consisting 
of Charles W. Eliot, Louis D. Brandeis, Moor- 
field Storey, Adolph J. Rodenbeck, and Ros- 
coe Pound, took the position that diversity 
jurisdiction constituted one of the principal 
obstacles to the attainment of that end. 
The committee referred to the delay, èx- 
pense, uncertainty and such local irritation 
that the usefulness of the Federal courts in 
some localities had been impaired. Charles 
Warren pointed out in 1923; 

“Diverse citizenship jurisdiction in the 
Federal courts now, in many cases, instead 
of preventing a discrimination against a non- 
citizen, results in discrimination in their 
favor and against the citizen; and instead of 
making one law for all in a State, makes 
different law for citizen and noncitizen.” 

Warren concluded: 

“The origipal reasons, extant in 1789 for 
the diverse citizenship jurisdiction of the 
inferior Federal court, have now almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and this jurisdiction 
might well be radically cut down.” 

However, throughout the reign of Swift v. 
Tyson efforts to return inherently State cases 
to State courts were thwarted by those who 
found the Federal law more to their liking 
than State law. 

Since Erie Railroad v. Tompkins, a Federal 
district court in a diversity case is deemed 
to be a court of its own State and the law 
by which the rights of the parties are to be 
determined is exclusively State law. No 
Federal law, whether statutory or decisional 
is involved. As the Suprme Court has put it, 
“a Federal court adjudicating a State- 
created right solely because of the diversity 
of citizenship of the parties is for that pur- 
pose, in effect, only another court of the 
State.” 

Yet the Federal courts may not determine 
authoritatively the local law of the 48 States. 
They may speculate as to what the State law 
may be, but their decisions upon the sub- 
ject are not controlling upon the State 
Judiclaries and Federal decisions are subject 
to the continuing possibility of being held 
erroneous at any time by subsequent de- 
cisions of the courts of the States. Henry 
M. Hart, Jr, and Herbert Wechsler have 
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Pointed out that “In many ways the worst 
part of the diversity jurisdiction is that it 
debases the judicial process, reducing Fed- 
eral judges to what Judge Frank has called 
“‘ventriloquist’s dummy to the courts of some 
particular State——because they lack the 
requisite authority to speak themselves.” 
every term of the Supreme Court 
it ls necessary for its Justices to consider pe- 
titions for certiorari in which the petitioner 
contends that the lower Federal courts mis- 
construed State law. It may reasonably be 
asked what special aptitude members of the 
Supreme Court have for ascertaining the law 
of each of the 48 States. Quite obviously 
this i5 not a court for the determination of 
the law of the States and, as has been 
pointed out many times, the Court's consid- 
eration of such questions may be inimical 
— the effective discharge ot its true func- 
ons. 

The theory of Erie v. Tompkins is that the 
Federal judge sitting in a diversity case sim- 
ply looks to the State decision on the point 
at issue and follows it. In practice, It is not 
80 simple for too often there is no case in 
Point. If there were, the case would prob- 
ably not be in litigation. The consequence 
is that the Federal court may neither ex- 
ercise its own judgment as to what the law 
should be nor find any reliable State guides 
as to what it is, but must conjecture as to 
What a State court would do: Its inquiries 
Must be: Would the highest State court 
Overrule an old and much-criticized deci- 
sion? Would it follow a lower State court 
holding? What would it do when there is 
no case in point? 

Now that State Iaw governs diversity cases, 
a strong and appealing argument may be 
made that this private litigation involving 
no-aspects of Federal authority should more 
appropriately be handled in State courts, 
Whose judiciaries are best qualified to inter- 
Pret their own laws. The present, anomaly 
Of the retention of Federal diversity juris- 
diction under the rule of Erie v. Tompkins 
Was noted by Mr. Justice Frankfurter when 
he wrote: 

“What with the increasing permeation of 
Rational feeling and the mobility of modern 
life, little excuse is left for diversity juris- 
diction, now that Erie Railroad v. Tompkins 
(304 U. S. 64), has put a stop to the unwar- 
Tanted freedom of Federal courts to fashion 
rules of local law in defiance of local lew.” 
Mr. Justice Jackson: “abolish diversity cases” 

Mr. Justice Robert H. Jackson expressed 
the view that the remise of Swift v. Tyson 
ended the justification Yor continued Fed- 
eral court jurisdiction in diversity cases and 

t the greatest contribution Congress 
Could make to the orderly administration of 
justice would be to abolish the jurisdiction 
Of the Federal courts predicated upon diyer- 
Sity, He wrote: 

“Erie R. Co. v. Tompkins did not end the 
Confusion, the conflict, or the shopping for 
forums, But I think it does end the last 
vestige of justification for continuing this 
System of dual jurisdictions based on diver- 
sity of citizenship. All the concern and 

ther about discrimination and advantage 
are beside the point. The whole purpose of 
diversity jurisdiction is to give one of. the 
Parties a better break in Federal court than 
he would expect in State court. Take that 
Sway, use the same jurors, make the Fed- 
eral judge rule as a State judge would rule, 
and the purpose sought in diversity Jurisdic- 
tion 18 gone. 

t my judgment the greatest contribution 
hat Congress could make to the orderly ad- 
‘ministration of justice in the United States 

Ould be to abolish the jurisdiction of the 

eral courts. which is based solely on the 
Bround that the Utigant's are -citizens of 

erent States.” x 
Roney Tecently as February 9, 1966, Mr. Jus- 

Ce Harlan has taken the position that di- 
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versity jurisdiction should be abolished on 
the ground that the original reasons for it 
no longer exist. He makes an exception 
where an out-of-State litigant can show that 
in fact he will not obtain fair treatment 
in a State court. However, all critics of 
diversity jurisdiction appear to be in ac- 
cord in supporting Federal Jurisdiction in 
any instances where actual, as contrasted 
with assumed, prejudice to the nonresident 
is shown, 

But even if there could be demonstrated 
some discernible difference between the 
treatment of the resident and the nonrest- 
dent In a State court, it is evident that 
diversity jurisdiction Is not even equated in 
terms of its own theory. Since the theory 
of diversity is the apprehension of prejudice 
against out-of-State residents, why is a local 
plaintiff permitted to institute a suit against 
an out-of-State citizen in a Federal court 
of the plaintiff's own State? Why is a de- 
fendant, sued in his own State court, per- 
mitted to remove the case to the Federal 
court when the aggrieved nonresident has 
chosen the State court of his adversary?* 
Surely the local resident is in no position to 
claim a prejudice against him In his own 
State forum. May there be an assumption 
of bias against a nonresident party when 
the other party ts likewise a nonresident of 
the State in which the action has been 
brought? If Federal jurisdiction is desirable 
in such a case, should it not be predicated 
upon another premise? The present defend- 
ers of diversity jurisdiction have not an- 
swered these pertinent inquiries, 

Is the occurrence of prejudice sufficiently 
frequent to warrant vesting in the Federal 
courts a general jurisdiction upon a whole- 
sale basis of all diversity cases over the 
required jurisdictional amount? And when 
we speak of prejudice, it must be recalled 
that we are referring only to a special brand 
of bias, namely, that which is attributable to 
the fact that a party is a citizen of another 
State. 

The true inquiry is not whether diversity 
Jurisdiction was desirable historically or has 
been in some situations beneficial, but 
whether it engenders now more eyil than 
good by its denial of State judicial authority 
over inherently State cases. No single fac- 
tor has given rise to as much friction and 
jealously between State and Federal courts 
as the Federal diversity power. Duality of 
Jurisdiction results in an instinctive preju- 
dice of a party against the forum chosen by 
his adversary. A Federal removal order pre- 
empting a State case must necessarily be an 
irritant to State judges. The diversity prin- 
ciple imposes upon the Federal judiciary a 
heavy burden, not only of speculating with 
respect to State law without settling it, but 
of resolving innumerable refined procedural 
and jurisdictional questions, not the least 
difficult of which involve class actions, mul- 
tiple incorporation and the removal of sep- 
arable non-Federal controversies. The no- 
tion that this jurisdiction, which is so un- 
related to the rquirements of our Federal 
system, may be desirable in order to provide 
a better justice for a limited class of private 
litigants than that afforded In State courts 
is, in view of its mischievous consequences, 
dificult to sustain, 

The most recent expression of significant 
opinion on the diversity problem has come 
from the judiciary. On October 22, 1956, the 
Supreme Court without opinion reversed a 
decision In a diversity sult for personal injur- 
les involving exclusively Texas law. In dis- 
senting, Mr. Justice Frankfurther and Mr. 
Justice Harlan said: 


1Erratum: This statement should be lim- 
ited to cases where the nonresident plaintiff 
falls to object to removal; 28 U. S. C. 1441 
(b), and Monroe v. United Carton Co. (196 
F. 2d 455 (5th Cir., 1952)). 
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“This is an ordinary suit for damages for 
injuries claimed to have been caused by de- 
fendant’s fault. Doubtless hundreds upon 
hundreds of such suits are constantly 
brought in the State courts of Texas. This 
sult is brought in a Federal court because 
the plaintiff is a citizen of Texas and the 
defendant corporation is, in the eyes of the 
law, a citizen of Delaware. The Federal 
court in a case like this is deemed to be a 
State court of Texas, and the law by which 
the plaintiff's rights are to be determined is 
exclusively Texas law. (Erie R. Co. v. Tomp- 
kins (304 U. S. 64).y No Federal law, statute, 
or decisional, is remotely involved. ‘These 
diversity [tigations place, it is becoming 
increasingly recognized, an undue burden 
upon the Federal courts in their ability to 
dispose expeditiously of other litigation 
which can be properly brought only in the 
Federal courts. 

* > . 2 * 

“This Court cannot determine whether the 
court of appeals was right or wrong in its 
judgment without determining whether on 
this record the case should or should not 
have been left to the jury. That can only 
be decided on the basis of an investigation 
of Texas law. This Court is not a court to 
determine the local law of the 48 States.” 

The reasoning of these Supreme Court 
Justices, although directed to the certiorari 
policy of the Court, seems equally applica- 
bie to diversity jurisdiction gencrally, It is 
evident that the theory of diversity jurisdic- 
tion is of an artificial character unrelated, 
elther to fact or to the social realities of 
our time. 


Uniess the diversity principle should be 
accepted as a convenient, desirable expedi- 
ent for funneling into the Federal courts 
civil Ütigatlon of pecuniary consequence, 
further congressional consideration of some 
reasonable qualifications of its wholesale 
grant of power to the Federal courts over 
such inherently State cases, especially those 
concerning corporations, seems indicated. 


The Status of H. R. 8772 Relating to 
Less Than Honorable Discharges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present the following important infor- 
mation to you and to all the Members of 
this great legislative body, and to briefly 
state as follows: In connection with the 
public hearings by the Special Subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee on the bill, H. R. 1108 (suc- 
ceeded by H. R. 8772), which bill passed 
the House August 5, 1957, by a vote of 
223-8, it developed that the Defense De- 
partment was willing and ready to issue 
a directive relating to reenlistment of 
persons discharged under less than hon- 
orable conditions and to adopt substan- 
tially the same factors specified in said 
bill as part of said directive. It ex- 
tended an opportunity to reenlist to per- 
sons discharged or dismissed under less 
than honorable conditions who demon- 
strate exemplary civilian behavior subse- 
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quent to separation. This directive was 
dated August 7, 1957. 

Following is the full text of said di- 
rective and the letter dated August 7, 
1957, from Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense to me: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

MANPOWER PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 

4 Washington, D. C., August 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Military Discharges, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dran Mr, CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to your re- 
quest on the telephone this morning. I am 
pleased to enclose two coples of the memo- 
randum signed by me on this date concern- 
ing reenlistments of persons discharged un- 
der less than honorable conditions. 

As I stated at the hearings, this formaliz- 
ing of policy throughout the three services 
was prompted by the interest and concern 
generated by you and your committee on the 
general subject of persons holding less than 
honorable discharges from the Armed Forces. 
As you recall I also stated at the hearings 
that I would not issue this memorandum 
until I had the benefit of the comments from 
your committee, to whom I presented a copy 
of the memorandum at the hearings. Until 
your telephone call this morning, I had not 
known of the committee's reaction, which 
is, as you expressed, one of enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. 

Although as you are aware, as representa- 
tive of the Department of Defense I strongly 
oppose the passage of the bill and will con- 
tinue to press this position in the event it 
is introduced in the Senate, I do wish to 
express to you my appreciation for the cour- 
tesy and cooperation extended by you and 
your committee to representatives of the 
Department of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 
Deputy. 


„ 


— 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 

Washington, D. C., August 7, 1957. 

Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (MP&RF), Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (P&RF), Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force (MP&RF). 

Subject: Reenlistment of persons dis- 
charged under less than honorable con- 
ditions. 

Persons discharged or dismissed under less 
than honorable conditions who demonstrate 
exemplary civilian behavior for a minimum 
period of 2 years subsequent to separation 
may, under appropriate conditions, be grant- 
ed an opportunity to reenlist in order to per- 
mit them to earn honorable discharge by 
performance of further military duty of a 
character which warrants such higher recog- 
nition. 

In determining the acceptability of such 
an applicant for reenlistment the following, 
among other factors, should be carefully 
evaluated: 

(a) Nature, serlousness, and circumstances 
surrounding the offense(s) or conduct for 
which previously discharged. 

(b) Age and military experience at the 

of commission of offense (s). 

(c) Civilian background, education, em- 
ployment record, and general reputation in 
the community before and after military 
service. 

The entitlement of an applicant to reenlist 
under these conditions is subject to the dis- 
cretion of the individual Service Secretaries, 
dependent upon the needs of their Services. 
It is not to be construed as establishing a 
priority for the enlistment of this group in 
preference to other reenlistees or nonprior 
service personnel, 
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This procedure was previously e to by 
members of the armed services in coordi- 
nated consultation. 
It is requested that your implementing 
directives be forwarded to this office. 
STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 
Deputy. 
Mr. Speaker, by way of further in- 
formation and report to you and all my 
colleagues in the premisés, I wish to 
state that recently I made inquiry to 
Stephen S. Jackson requesting data 
which might reveal the experience of the 
Department of Defense with respect to 
persons discharged under less than hon- 
orable conditions who did apply for re- 
enlistment under the August 7, 1957, 
directive. Following is the report to me: 
Applications for reenlistment from persons 


discharged under less than honorable con- 
ditions; September 1957 to — 1958 


otal Aimy. Navy] Air 
Force 


Applied for reenlistment... 
— foe of previous dis- 
urge: 


e (10) (000 t4) 
Bad conduct... (64) (2)) (15) (47) 
Undesirable. _-.. (235)) (9 (22) us) 
Approved for reenlistment_| 24 19 7 7 


Type of previous dis- 
charge: 
Dishonorable..--.- 
Nad conduct... 
Undesirable. 


Reasons for disapproval (one or more ap- 
plicable) : 

Poor military record. 

Offenses involving moral turpitude, alco- 
holism, sex perversion. 

Civil offenses since discharge, including 
FBI records, 

Felonies. 

Unstable post-service e c record. 

Lack of evidence ot post -service rehabilita- 
tion or exemplary behavior. 

Psychiatric conditions, 

Average age at time of discharge: 22-23 
years. 

Average length of active duty prior to 
discharge (AF only): 3 years. 

Average time elapsed since discharge (AF 
only): 3 years. 


Further answering the inquiries of 
many Members of this great legislative 
body as to the present status of H. R. 
8772, I report that same is on the Sen- 
ate side of this great Congress, to the 
attention of the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, who last informed me, on or about 
June 20, 1958, that when his committee 
had completed its handling of the De- 
fense Department reorganization bill, he 
would submit the matter of H. R. 8772 
to said committee for determination as 
to what they would or could do about it 
in this 85th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding these re- 
marks, may I emphasize that I am sure 
not only I receive literally dozens of 
written communications from all over 
the United States from lads, and from 
parents of lads, as well as other relatives 
of lads, urging that such lads’ case be 
reviewed, especially in view of the ex- 
emplary life and conduct of such lads over 
a term of years subsequent to their dis- 
charge or dismissal under conditions less 
than honorable, but many other Mem- 
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bers tell me they have been receiving 
similar letters. 

It appears crystal clear to me that our 
Military Establishment cannot very 
much longer avoid a fairly moderate re- 
view of its policies and practices in the 
consideration of, and disposition, of 
these several thousands of cases a year 
wherein comparatively young lads in the 
Military Establishment receive less than 
honorable discharges of some type— 
thousands of them administratively—for 
offenses and errors which in civilian life 
are recognized as misdemeanors rather 
than as felonies. H. R. 8772 would give 
such lads a deserved break against the 
present practices of the Military Estab- 
lishment which is apparently believed by 
at least 226 Members of the House, are 
entirely too harsh and not in the best in- 
terests of the individuals involved or of 
our national defense. 

I make these comments at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, because if the bill does not 
succeed in clearance through the United 
States Senate during this 85th Congress, 
I, and I am sure many of my distin- 
guished colleagues, will again proceed ac- 
cordingly. 

No doubt our study and activity in this 
important matter during this 85th Con- 
gress should result in reports upon any 
such bill in the 86th Congress coming 
from the Pentagon much more expedi- 
tiously than they have during this 85th 
Congress, I have said it before, and I 
say it again, that the unseemingly long 
and untoward delays which have oc- 

curred on account of us awaiting written 
report from the Pentagon to the respet- 
tive congressional committees, and to the 
Budget Bureau, have created a problem 
of procedure which cannot well be dup- 
licated or repeated in the next Congress. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall ‘apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140. p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed ‘printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Social Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 
Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, Congress should not adjourn 
this present session until positive action 


is taken to make much needed adjust-’ 


Ments and improvements in our social 
Security law. 

Iam speaking today in behalf of sev- 
€ral million American citizens who are 
Tretired—or about to retire—on pensions 
which are completely inadequate to 
Maintain a decent standard of living, 
and for those in ill health who do not 
have adequate medical and hospital 
care, 

There are many retired people today 
in every State of this Union whose social 
Security pensions are so small they must 
Seek assistance from various welfare and 
Charitable organizations to maintain the 
barest type of existence. No sound rea- 
Son has been advanced for permitting 
this lamentable situation to continue 
any longer. 

There are those who argue we cannot 
afford to increase social security pen- 
sions and add additional benefits be- 
Cause of the great cost. But I feel cer- 
tain most working men and women 

ghout the country would be willing 
absorb a part of this cost if they were 
assured they would receive a pension at 
the time of retirement which would en- 
able them to live decently and comfort- 
ably without other assistance. 

We have been generous in our aid to 
foreign countries to enable them to im- 
Prove their economies and provide bet- 
ter living conditions for their people. 
We can ill afford to neglect those at 
home to whom we owe our first and 
Primary duty. 

Basically our social-security system is 
One of the soundest in the world. It is 
Consistent with our free enterprise sys- 

where the worker, the employer, and 

© Government all join together in con- 
tributing to a plan which will assure a 
high standard of living for those who are 
no longer able to pursue gainful employ- 
ment. Congress has made many im- 
brovements in this basic law since it was 
t adopted more, than 20 years ago. 
But the program cannot stand still. It 
must be geared to changes in our eco- 
nomic growth and progress in order tò 
meet constantly changing conditions and 
Particularly to keep pace with increased 
Costs of living, The last pension increase 
5 Several years ago averaged only about 
Per month and was completely inade- 
Quate. That is the reason it is so des- 
Perately important for Congress to take 
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action to make further increases and ad- 
justments between now and the adjourn- 
ment of this session. 

It is all very well to discuss the matter 
and present theories for a solution—but 
this is a slow and tedious process. The 
time has come when we must do some- 
thing practical about the problem. Let 
us look to those affected by this law. As 
of April 1958, 11,628,000 were receiving 
social-security benefits; 6,476,900 were 
old-age beneficiaries; 1,903,600 were 
wives—or dependent husbands—of re- 
tired workers; 1,147,200 were widows or 
dependent widowers; 89,000 were parents 
of workers who have died; 1,545,800 were 
fatherless children; 338,000 were the 
widowed mothers of these children; 187,- 
500 were disabled. 

Our social-security system is based on 
the sound principle that workers and 
their employers can contribute a share 
of earnings each year during their work- 
ing life toward a source of income when 
they can no.longer work. It recognizes 
that, for most American families the pay 
check represents a place to live, ade- 
quate food and clothing, and necessary 
medical care. When that pay check 
stops—because of death, retirement, or 
disability—the social-security benefit in- 
deed becomes the difference between a 
life of dignity and self-respect and one 
of humiliating destitution. 

Because I am concerned with main- 
taining a sound and fair social security 
system, I introduced H. R. 12977 on June 
17, 1958, which is aimed to improve the 
living standards for retired people.. My 
bill has seven principal points which I 
now wish to explain. 

First. Reduce the retirement age to 
62—now 65—for men and to 60—now 
62—for women, paying full benefits at 
these ages, thus eliminating the present 
reduced benefits for wives and women 
workers who elect to apply at age 62. 
An additional one-half million women 
and three-fourths of a million men could 
immediately draw benefits as a result. 

Second, Make widows eligible at age 
50—now 62—primarily so that widowed 
mothers who have remained in the home 
to care for their children can qualify for 
benefits at an earlier age. 

Third. Raise the minimum benefit 
from $30 to $50 to help reduce the need 
for supplementation of social security 
benefits through the needs test public 
assistance programs. Some three and 
one-quarter million people will be af- 
fected by this change. 

Fourth. Increase present benefits on a 
graduated scale from around 20 percent 
for people with the lowest amounts to 
around 10 percent for those receiving 
the maximum benefit. 

Fifth. Add a program which will pro- 
vide for the costs of hospitalization, 
surgery, and nursing home care for the 
retired worker and his wife, whose total 


family income—including social security 
benefits—is under $2,400 a year. 

Sixth. Raise the wage base for tax and 
benefit purposes from $4,200 to $6,000 
per year. 

Seventh. Liberalize the definition of 
total and permanent disability and the 
qualifying period in present law so more 
people can qualify for benefits under this 
program, 

REDUCTION OF RETIREMENT AGE 


My first change—reduction of the re- 
tirement age from 65 to 62 for men and 
from 62 to 60 for women—is one of the 
most important features of my bill. It 
will reach down to provide social security 
benefits for millions of men and women 
today who have been arbitrarily retired 
from their jobs and must now wait 
months and often years—a period dur- 
ing which savings are depleted, assets 
are liquidated, and often charity must 
be solicited from friends, relatives, or 
public funds—until they can qualify for 
their social security benefits. For the 
truth of the matter is that, even under 
the present law, less than 10 percent 
retire voluntarily to qualify for social 
security benefits. Most people retire be- 
cause of company retirement provisions 
or because of ill health. 

Too often the eligibility age for social 
security is confused with a compulsory 
retirement age. Yet more than 20 years 
of experience with the system has shown 
us that the man or woman who is able 
to work beyond retirement age—and is 
allowed to work beyond that age—will 
almost invariably continue on the job. 
The fact that the average benefit under 
social security today is just under $65 a 
month is one understandable incentive. 

Another compelling reason for lower- 
ing the retirement age is the tragic fact 
that older workers, who are the special 
victims of plant relocations and retooling 
operations, find it almost impossible to 
secure new jobs or the opportunity to de- 
velop new and marketable skills. It is 
an anomaly of our times that the new 
machines which add so greatly to our 
productivity as a Nation are viewed with 
fear and apprehension by older men and 
women who, after a long working life, 
find their jobs threatened by the age of 
electronics. With the laudable purpose 
of cutting administrative costs, the So- 
cial Security Administration itself in- 
stalled, not long ago, a huge electronic 
machine to help keep the records in this 
largest bookkeeping operation in the 
world. Inits administrative aspects, the 
social security system has therefore, rec- 
ognized that we are living in a new age 
in which machine power is steadily re- 
placing certain kinds of manpower. It 
is time that the program aspects of the 
plan recognize this fact as well. One 
necessary way of adjusting to this fact 
is by lowering the floor for eligibility 
so that the displaced workers of our: 
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modern productive plant can begin to 
receive benefits at an earlier age if they 
have been forcibly retired before they 
are 65. 

ELIGISILITY OF WIDOWED MOTHERS 

My second proposal—to make widowed 
mothers eligible at age 50, instead of re- 
quiring them to wait until they are 62 as 
in present law—will round out the pur- 
pose of the 1939 amendments which took 
special account of the fact that the 
widows and orphans of workers who die 
prematurely are entitled to protection 
against wage-loss caused by the death of 
the family breadwinner. Under this 
provision each child was made eligible 
for a benefit during his minority and 
the widowed mother received her own 
benefit until her youngest child reached 
the age of 18. The purpose of the 
amendment was to make it possible for 
the widowed mother to remain in the 
home and care for her children—in the 
same way she would have done had her 
husband not died—by providing social- 
security benefits in lieu of his wages. 
This is, indeed, a laudable purpose and 
one which I heartily endorse. But it does 
not go far enough. Too often, I am 
afraid, the cancellation of the benefit 
check because the children are grown 
works a cruel hardship on the mother 
who, having raised her family, finds her- 
self, in middle age, thrown off the social- 
security rolls. According to the most 
recent figures available—for the end of 
the year 1956—approximately 40 percent 
of the women receiving mother’s bene- 
fits were between the ages of 40 and 
50. After age 50, as could be expected, 
the number of eligible mothers tapered 
off abruptly. 

My proposal would accomplish two 
purposes: 

First. For those mothers who are 50 
or over when the youngest child reaches 
18, the benefit would be continued for 
the rest of their lives. 

Second. For those mothers who are 
younger than 50 when the youngest 
child reaches 18, the waiting period for 
benefits would be cut by 12 years because 
they would be eligible for benefits at age 
50 instead of age 62. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that all evi- 
dence shows it is extremely difficult for 
women without work experience to find 
a job after 50. Only about one-third of 
the women age 45 to 54 are in the labor 
force today and of those who haye jobs, 
about 80 percent are in the low-pay 
service jobs in private households, busi- 
ness establishments and industry. 
Therefore, this change is of the most 
urgent importance. 

INCREASE MINIMUM BENEFIT 

The third improvement I propose 
would increase the amount of the pres- 
ent minimum benefit from $30 to $50 
per month—a change which would be of 
particular importance to those people 
who can qualify for social security only 
on the basis of low wages—especially 
domestic workers and those agricultural 
workers who do day work. Obviously 
the minimum benefit of $30 a month 
cannot even be described as a sub- 
sistence income in our high-cost econo- 
my of today, yet about 13 percent of the 
people now receiving social security 
benefits receive this minimum amount. 
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Because this benefit is so low, it is neces- 
sary for the public assistance agencies 
to supplement these social security 
benefits to bring them up to the barest 
minimum required for existence. As of 
February 1958, 24 percent of people on 
old-age assistance were receiving social 
security benefits so small they required 
such supplementation, and this figure 
has been rising over the years. In 
February 1957, for example, it stood at 
22 percent. 

Moreover, a small increase in the social 
security minimum benefit has no effect in 
situations such as this, as many of us in 
Congress learned in 1954. The $5 in- 
crease in the minimum benefit provided 
at that time was treated simply as addi- 
tional income by the old-age assistance 
people and the supplementary old-age 
assistance check was reduced by the $5 
increase in the social security benefit. 
Thus, a man or woman receiving the 
minimum social security benefit of $25 
at that time and a supplementary old- 
age assistance check of $25, for a total 
of $50 per month, still received only $50, 
since the new $30 minimum merely cut 
the supplementary old-age assistance 
check to $20. The only way we can 
remedy this problem is to make a sub- 
stantial increase in the minimum benefit 
to at least $50. This will not only make 
about 3,250,000 people eligible for sub- 
stantially increased benefits, but it will 
also release some of the funds now being 
used by the States for old-age assistance 
payments so that people in need, who are 
entirely dependent upon these programs, 
could receive larger payments with the 
Same expenditure of State and Federal 
moneys. 

CHANGING BENEFIT FORMULA 


The fourth provision would make a 
related increase in benefits for all people 
now receiving benefits and those who will 
apply for them in future. This would be 
accomplished by changing the benefit 
formula so that it would pay 66 percent— 
now 55 percent—of the first $110 of the 
average monthly wage, and 20 percent— 
as in existing law—of the remainder up 
to the new maximum of $500. This revi- 
sion will provide an increase of over 20 
percent for those beneficiaries in the low- 
est brackets, For the average beneficiary 
it means an increase from $64 to $76 a 
month, a rise of 19 percent, and for the 
retired worker receiving the maximum 
benefit under present law, $108.50 per 
month, a rise of 11 percent to the sum of 
$120.60. Moreover, the maximum bene- 
fit which eventually can be paid when the 
new $6,090 wage base goes into full effect 
will be $150.60 per month. 

The effect of this change on representative 
benefits for a primary beneficiary is illus- 
trated by the following table: 


Average monthly My amendment 


eurnings 

$30. 00 $30.00 
10. 00 68. 00 
125, 00 75 60 
140. 00 . 60 
2 00 90. 60 
274. 00 100. 60 
300, 00 110. 60 
350. 00 120. 60 
400. 00 130: 00 
4), 00 140, 60 
500. 00 150. 60 
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Iam concerned with the figures which 
show that at the end of 1956 only about 
30 percent of the full old age benefits 
were over the average of $64. I am 
equally concerned that some 400,000 
families, who are currently drawing 
benefits for both the retired worker and 
his wife, are now receiving only $75 or 
less in the form of monthly benefits. 

This revision in the benefit formula 
recognizes the fact that social security 
benefits must reflect substantial in- 
creases that have taken place in the cost 
of living. For the same reason, the Con- 
gress voted increases in benefits in 1950, 
in 1952, and in 1954. But no increase in 
the amount of benefits has been made 
during the past 4 years, while the cost 
of living—particularly the cost of food 
and medical care—has steadily climbed 
upward. In voting an increase of 10 per- 
cent for civil service active and retired 
employees, and in substantially increas- 
ing military pay, the Congress has al- 
ready recognized this continuing rise in 
living costs. 

I am sure I do not need to emphasize 
the fact that a similar cost-of-living ad- 
justment is even more urgently needed 
by our older people. For they are the 
special victims of the sharp rise in the 
price of meat, and milk, and medical 
care. They are trying to make out on 
a fixed income which buys less and less 
with each passing day. 

MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL CARE 


The fifth improvement recognizes the 
inability of numerous retired people to 
pay for the cost of medical care associ- 
ated with hospitalization on meager pen- 
sions which are now available to them. 
My plan would pay the cost of hospital 
care and surgical services provided in 
the hospital up to 60 days for people 
eligible for social security benefits, If 
further care in a nursing home is indi- 
cated by the physician, additional costs 
up to 120 days of combined hospital and 
nursing home care is provided. It incor- 
porates an income test, used in many 
private plans, by limiting this protection 
to those people whose total family in- 
come, including social security benefits, 
does not exceed $2,400 a year. These 
modifications will, I believe, bring better 
medical care to those people who need it 
most, at less cost to the social security 
system. 

The method of confining payments to 
those hospital services where cost sched- 
ules have already been tested by Blue 
Cross plans, also preserves the profes- 
sional independence of doctors. It is 
designed simply to provide a form of 
insurance protection for those people on 
social security whose income is so limited 
that they cannot afford to pay the pre- 
miums for this kind of prepaid care. 

We must make this forward step be- 
cause I am convinced our older people 
are not getting their share of the modern 
but increasingly costly miracles of medi- 
cal care. The high cost of medical care 
is felt more acutely by older people, 
moreover, because their illnesses are 
usually of longer duration. 

According to the most recent nation- 
wide survey of medical needs and costs, 
conducted for the Health Information 
Foundation in 1952-53, the average an- 
nual cost for private care for people 65 
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and over was $102, as compared with $65 
a year for the general population. Of 
the total of over $10 billion spent for 
private personal health services, 13 per- 
cent, or $1.3 billion was required for 
these older people. In other words, men 
and women 65 years of age and over were 
faced with charges 57 percent greater 
than was the general population. 

The wider application of preventive 
measures which we are getting today will 
lead to less infirmity in older years in the 
future. This is one of the reasons why 
I am not persuaded by the argument 
sometimes presented that my proposal 
would lead eventually to excessive medi- 
cal costs, Another is that I am confident 
the doctors of this country are com- 
petent enough, and honest enough, to 
insure against any abuse of this provi- 
sion. 

While progress is underway toward the 
goal of providing better voluntary pre- 
Payment coverage for older people, the 
fact still remains that although almost 
two-thirds of our people under 65 have 
some form of prepayment insurance, only 
36 percent of people 65 and over are now 
imsured. Moreover, among these older 
People, the proportion with insurance 
declines with advancing age so that 
fewer than one-fourth are insured among 
those aged 75 and over. 

Finally, good evidence indicates that 
it is not through negligence that many 
older people are without medical care 
Protection. It is simply because it is 
Not available to them at a price they 
can pay. Thus, my plan with its $2,400 
income ceiling is designed specifically to 
meet the medical care needs of people 
with a low retirement income who would 
otherwise be self-sufficient. We will not 
only be preserving individual self- 
respect, but we will also be helping hos- 
Pitals to meet the mounting costs of 
Providing the best kind of medical care 
for people who cannot now afford it, 

INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY WAGE BASE 


The sixth change proposed in the sys- 
tem is to bring the social security wage 
base, for benefit and tax purposes, more 
closely in line with modern price and 
wage levels. The original wage base of 
$3,000 covered the full earnings of 97 per- 
cent of all workers in covered employ- 
ment in 1939. Now, for the present wage 
base of $4,200, the figure is only 72 per- 
cent. Of men with earnings during the 
whole year, only 60 percent have àll their 
earnings covered under the present ceil- 
ing of $4,200. Thus, for a majority of 
men who are regularly employed, the 
Present ceiling puts a dead stop to fur- 
ther benefit increases no matter how 
Much their earnings rise. Under my 
Proposed $5,000 wage base, 75 percent 
will have their entire wages covered. 

LIDERALIZATION OF PERMANENT AND TOTAL 
DISABILITY 

My seventh proposal would establish 

`a more liberal definition of permanent 


and total disability for the benefits. 


which were authorized by the 1956 
amendments, and modify the stringent 
length of service requirements. These 
More realistic provisions would not only 
Apply to the benefits payable to people 
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50 and over, but also to the disability 
freeze which applies to workers at any 
age. 
I presume that every Member .of 
Congress has received mail from people 
who have considered themselves quali- 
fied for these payments but have been 
rejected by the Social Security Admin- 
istration. The definition of disability in 
the law is strict and it is even more 
strictly administered. 

This conclusion seems to be borne out 
by the facts. In September 1956 right 
after the act was passed, it was esti- 
mated that about 400,000 people would 
qualify the first year. The President's 
budget message in January 1957 dropped 
the figure to 380,000 and later in the 
year the Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance issued a revised esti- 
mate of 275,000. Actually, as of April 
of this year only 187,500 disability bene- 
ficiaries were on the rolls. 

The change I propose would modify 
the requirement in present law that the 
disabled person must be unable to en- 
gage in any substantial gainful activity 
by stating that he must be unable to 
engage in a substantial gainful activity 
which is the same as or similar to the 
occupation or employment last per- 
formed by him on a regular basis before 
the onset of such impairment. This lat- 
ter terminology is closer to what Con- 
gress really intended in passing the 1956 
amendments and will insure adminis- 
tration of the act in a way that will give 
the American worker real protection 
against crippling injury or disease. 

My bill will also reduce the quite 
stringent requirements that an indi- 
vidual to qualify, must have 20 out of 
the last 40 quarters of coverage before 
he is disabled. I propose that this pe- 
riod be reduced to 15 out of the last 30 
quarters. Such a revision, I believe, will 
take care of some of the tragic cases of 
middle-age workers who are incapaci- 
tated in the early years of their cover- 
age under this system. 

In conclusion, let me say that we must 
keep our social-security system up to 
date because we believe in the inherent 
dignity and worth of each individual. 

If the welfare and security of our so- 
cial-security beneficiaries is to be prop- 
erly protected, the Congress must no 
longer postpone action on these vital 
matters. My bill embodies the much- 
needed changes presently required in 
our social-security program. I sin- 
cerely hope the Members of this Con- 
gress will enact it into law. 


McGregor Recognizes Highway Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my privilege to be a member 
of the Public Works Committee ever since 
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Icame to Congress. These years of sery- 
ice on that committee have now served 
to make me senior minority member on 
the full committee, which handles leg- 
islation relative to public roads, public 
buildings and grounds, rivers and har- 
bors, and flood control, 

The records will show that I was espe- 
cially active and took the initiative in 
provisions which will give additional 
Federal assistance to city streets and 
the farm-to-market roads. This legisla- 
tion permits the State highway depart- 
ments and local authorities to use Fed- 
eral funds on city, county, and township 
roads. The specifications covering these 
roads can be drawn by the local county 
engineers, with the approval of the high- 
way department, and need only meet the 
requirements of the local communities. 

This means that Federal highway 
funds can be used on city streets and 
farm-to-market roads without rigid ad- 
herence to Federal specifications which 
often in the past, because of the ex- 
horbitant cost, have prevented the con- 
struction of needed streets and roads 
in many sections of our cities and rural 
areas, 

I greatly appreciate the many letters 
and words of commendation I have re- 
ceived because of my activities on this 
legislation. 


` Integration and Moral Standards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the Meth- 
odists of Virginia have a very excellent 
publication known as the Virginia Meth- 
odist Advocate. I have known its editor 
for many years and consider him one of 
the great dedicated Christians of our 
time in Virginia. 

There appeared in a recent edition of 
the Virginia Methodist Advocate a very 
enlightening editorial and one which I 
wish every Christian in America could 
read. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I desire to include the editorial, which is 
as follows: 

INTEGRATION AND MORAL STANDARDS 

For most people, it seems, the whole ques- 
tlon of whether there should be integrated 
or segregated public schools is no longer a 
subject for debate. Minds have been made 
up; tempers are on edge, and just to mention 
the words “integration” or “segregation” is 4 
signal for name calling and abuse. 

Yet more sober minds realize that this is 
not the way to resolve in this field any of the 
problems which beset us. Somewhere there 
should be a place for factual statements; for 
seeing problems as they really are. 

The Virginia Methodist Advocate has said 
on several occasions that the Southland is 
not ready for integrated public schools. Of 
course, this is a considerable understatement 
of fact. It will be a long, long time, in the 
minds of many thoughtful people, before in- 
tegrated schools, where large percentages of 
both white and Negro children reside, can be 
made workable. 
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A major reason for such strong opposition 
in the South to integrated public schools re- 
lates to the tremendously important factor 
of different moral standards as between the 
races. The Virginia State bureau of vital sta- 
tistics has just released the documented pub- 
le record for 1957 on illegitimate births 
throughout the entire State of Virginia. The 
record is one which we wish some of the ar- 
dent advocates of integration who speak for 
the general (Methodist) church would take 
time to read and digest. Our general church 
publications are filled with pleas for immedi- 
ate integration on all levels on the specious 
ground that this is the only Christian thing 
to do. Well, is it? 

Last year in the State of Virginia there 
were 1,659 illegitimate births of white chil- 
dren, representing 2.3 percent of all white 
babies born in the State during the year. 
During the same time there were 5,834 
illegitimate Negro babies born in the State, 
or 23.1 percent of the total. Percentagewise, 
exactly 10 times as many illegitimate Negro 
bables as whites. 

The Richmond News Leader (June 26, 
1958), to which source we are indebted for 
the figures here given, gives the correspond- 
ing percentages from the year 1935 through 
1957. For every single year the percentage 
of illegitimate white babies, in proportion 
to the total number of the year, was be- 
tween 2 and 3 percent and slightly lower in 
1957 (23 percent) than in 1935 (28 per- 
cent). The lowest percentage for Negroes 
during these 23 years was 18.4 in 1935 and the 
highest was 23.1 which came last year. In 
other words, the white percentage rate has 
not increased—in fact, it is slightly lower— 
while the Negro rate is steadily increasing. 
Since 1935, more than 90,000 Ulegitimate 
children have been born to Negroes in Vir- 


There will be those, no doubt, who will 

say, “Well, it’s all the result of segregation.” 
But is it? Why then did not the white per- 
centage equal that of the Negroes? Or 
there will be those who claim that the low 
economic status of the Negroes is the reason. 
But the State is filled with multitudes of 
poor whites. Besides, the Negroes have 
had much larger incomes in recent years 
than formerly, better schools and more cul- 
tural advantages. Yet, their record is get- 
ting worse rather than better as regards this 
matter of illegitimacy, 
. Interestingly enough, the statistics for 
rural and urban areas are almost identical. 
For the 24 cities of the State the illegitimate 
rate for whites was 2.3 and for the 98 coun- 
ties, 2.2, making an average of 2.3 for the 
entire State. The Negro rate for the cities 
was 23.9 and for the counties, 22.5, an aver- 
age of 23.1 for the State. 

We are not prepared to say, as some per- 
sons affirm, that this widespread difference 
in moral standards reflects a predominantly 
racial characteristic on the part of the 
Negroes. No doubt much improvement 
could be made if Negro ministers and edu- 
cators could get the Negro masses to think 
as much about thelr responsibilities as about 
their so-called rights. But until the moral 
standards of the whites and Negroes, as 
groups, are brought much nearer the same 
level than now exists, we unhesitatingly af- 
firm that any attempt to bring impression- 
able teenagers together, not only in the 
classrooms and churches but at socials and 
parties and in camps and at picture shows 
will be fraught with the greatest danger, 
The. trouble with all of this integration is 
not nearly so much at the adult level as 
smong teenagers, and especially in their so- 
cial activities. And this is Just where the 
Supreme Court decision does its most deadly 
damage, 
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Speculators’ Debacle—Transactions in 
Government Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


` OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an editorial entitled “Spec- 
ulators’ Debacle,” published in the Amer- 
ican Banker of July 17, 1958. The 
editorial deals with transactions in Goy- 
ernment bonds. It eads in part as fol- 
lows: 

A PLACE FOR THE SPECULATOR 

There is a place for the speculator in all 
markets, but not for the unprofessional or 
ill-advised type that haunts the stockbrokers’ 
board rooms. Let them stick to stocks. At 
least there their mistakes will not induce 
any misapprehensions about the credit of 
the United States Treasury. (Or, if they in- 
sist in speculating on margin in United 
States Treasury offerings, let them get the 
advice of experienced old hands in the Gov- 
ernment securities market, the dealers, the 
brokers, and the banks with special depart- 
ments who have for years specialized in this 
field.) 


There being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

BPECULATORS' DESACLE— TREASURY'S PURCHASE 
or $589 MILLION SHOCKING, BUT GRATI- 
FYING 
The news last week that the United States 

Treasury had bought in $589.5 million of its 

new 25, percent bonds, $133.5 million for 

Treasury administered trust funds, and $456 

million for cancellation, produced the same 

result as the old man's first visit to a 

burlesque show. He was shocked and 

gratified. 

What the Treasury had done in buying up 


its own paper was to demonstrate another 


aspect of its role as the underwriter- 
distributor of its own new issues. It inter- 
vened when the offering price of the 25's 
Slipped below par. How low these bonds 
would have fallen If the Treasury had not 
started buying is anybody's guess. A lot of 
badly advised speculators, operating on the 
thin margins that apply to United States 
securities, had guessed wrong about the 
market, the trend of interest rates, and the 
nature of Federal Reserve policy. We hope 
they have been shocked sufficiently to learn 
well their lessons from their debacle (it was 
theirs, not the Treasury's), and will remem- 
ber that gambling in securities, even in 
United States Treasury paper, Is never a one- 
way street. We will be gratified if they do. 
The lessons they should have learned are, 
principally, these: 
_ THE LESSONS 

First, that the Federal Reserve's overrid- 
ing concern is not a matter of interest rates, 
but the adequacy of the supply of money. 
Interest rates are set in the free market by 
the interplay of supply and demand for 
funds, short-term, intermediate, and long- 
term, and rates do not necessarily or 
logically move together. 

Second, that the Open Market Committee 
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limits its operations in expanding or con- 
tracting the money supply to buying and 
selling only Treasury short-term maturities, 
the “bills only” policy, except at times when 
it may step in to buy longer maturities to 
correct a disorderly market. 

Third, that while the “bills only” practice 
may flush the short-term market with funds 
and this may in turn drive the yield levels 
on Treasury 91-day bills under 1 percent and 
the day-to-day lending rate on Federal 
funds, 1. e., banks“ excess reserves as low 
as one-fourth percent, the percolation of an 
oversupply in the short-term money market 
out into the long-term market may be very 
slow. 

Finally, of course, the speculators should 
have learned again what is true of every 
kind of speculation, that when it becomes 
popular and everybody's doing it, it's being 
overdone and can only end in a debacle. 
Also, they should have relearned again that 
any situation in which speculators hold se- 
curities on a margin as thin as 5 percent is 
bound to be a very weak one and they can 
quickly get burnt. 

TREASURY'S REASONS 

The Treasury’s purpose in buying up the 
oversupply of 2354's was obviously self-inter- 
est; that is to say, to prevent ill-advised . 
speculators’ almost panicky selling from 
making uninformed people get the idea that 
there was something wrong with the credit 
of the United States. With almost $10 bil- 
lion in Treasury cash balances with banks 
(an unusually large amount) the Treasury 
had ample funds with which to buy its own 
securities. Actually it did the speculators 
a favor by stepping in as early as it did. At 
what lower level the Fed would have 
found the market disorderly, if at all, is 
anyone's guess. But the speculators are 
lucky that they were bailed out where they 
were. 

Not all the sellers in the perlod when the 
2535's got to tumbling around under par were 
speculators. The Treasury's statement an- 
nouncing its $589 million purchases said in 
part: 


“The weight of an issue of this size (the 
2505), which was primarily adapted to com- 
mercial bank investors, together with large 
acquisitions of this issue by temporary hold- 
ers, exerted a disturbing effect on the price 
structure in the market for outstanding pub- 
lic debt issues. Under these circumstances, 
and inasmuch as cash balances in the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury * * * aggregated 
nearly $10 billion, Secretary Anderson au- 
thorized purchases of this issue for retire- 
ment so as to reduce it to an amount which 
can be more readily absorbed by the market.” 

This, as has been pointed out by various 
observers, avoids any reference to specula- 
tors. In their market circular commenting 
on the United States securities market after 
the $589 million announcement, Aubrey 
Lanston & Co., defines temporary holders, 
other than speculators, as “those who, In 
the ordinary course of their business buy 
and sell Treasury securities * (1) to 
gell at a profit shortly thereafter, or (2) 
whose purchases were only the buy side of 
a swap which would be completed days or 
weeks later by sale of other outstanding 
issues.” This obviously includes Govern- 
ment bond dealers, corporate treasurers, and 
the like. But they got squeezed too when 
the speculators got caught where the money 
was short. It is probable that the Treas- 
ury's heavy buying had the dealer-corporate 
treasurer sector of the market much more 
in mind than the speculators when it ini- 
tiated its heavy June open-market  pur- 
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chases. A healthy dealer situation is cer- 
tainly essential to the Treasury’s recurrent 
underwriting-distribution job. 
A PLACE FOR THE SPECULATOR 

There is a place for the speculator in all 
markets, but not for the unprofessional or 
iH-advised type that haunts the stock- 
brokers’ board rooms. Let them ‘stick to 
stocks, At least there thelr mistakes will 
not Induce any misapprehensions about the 
credit of the United States Treasury. (Or, 
if they insist in speculating on margin in 
United States Treasury offerings, let them 
get the advice of experienced old hands in 
the Government securities market, the 
dealers, the brokers, and the banks with 
special departments who have for years spe- 
clalized in this field.) 


KO TIME FOR LONG TERMS? 


The lesson which many trained observers 
are drawing from the upset in the 25's is 
that the Treasury in {ts coming refinancings 
had better stick to the very short-term range 
where banks would be the buyers. But is 
this necessarily so? The Treasury has been 
seeking to establish a realistic, real inves- 
tors’ market at a realistic interest level in 
the long-term field in order to maintain 
and extend Its average of maturities. Now 
that the speculators have béen taught some 
of the facts of life in the Treasury bond 
market, might it not be wise to keep prob- 
ing with some longer terms with each re- 
funding operation to test the degree to 
which a realistic long-term money market 
for new issues is being achieved, and to 
avold full retreat to the inevitably inflation- 
ary use of short-term bank credit to finance 
the Federal deficit? 


Hawaii's Turn Is Right Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful editorial entitled ‘‘Hawaii’s 
Turn Is Right Now,” which was pub- 
5 in this week's issue of Life maga- 

ne, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hawan'’s Turn Is Richt Now 

Now that Alaskan statehood is assured, 
why not Hawaiian? “Welakahao,” Hawaiian 
for “strike while the iron is hot,” is the 
motto of a group from the islands that de- 
scended on Washington last week, led by 
Goy. William F. Quinn, to turn some heat 
©n Congress. We wish them luck. 

The arguments for Hawaiian statehood, 
which have three times persuaded the House, 
are just as valid as ever (and the arguments 
Against, mostly racial, are just as invalid). 
The problem is strictly one of congressional 
Politics, Until last year Alaska and Hawal 
Statehood bills were linked. When it ap- 
Peared that Alaska’s case would meet less 
Southern opposition, Hawall deliberately 
Stood aside, invoking what Delegate JOHN 
Burns called the golden rule to clear the 
track for Alaska, The tactic worked. Now 
Hawalians—with support from grateful 
A thelr own claim In 


this same session. 
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This session could scarcely spend its dwin- 
dung hours on a better cause. The main 
difficulty—the communism-Harry Bridges is- 
sue which Senator Easttanp brought up in 
1956—was and is grossly exaggerated, and 
can be as well handled with Hawali a State 
as with Hawaii a Territory. The platforms 
of both parties are for statehood; the statis- 
tical arguments are overwhelming.. (Ha- 
wall's per capita income is ahead of 22 
States.) The foreign policy argument was 
well put by Burns: “The citizen of Hawall, 
that new man of the Pacific, will be our 
most effective bridge to the Asian world.” 
As for the moral argument, listen to Hawaii's 
former Governor, Samuel Wilder King: 

“Hawait is asking for statehood as the 
natural right of every American citizen * * * 
we in Hawait, having discharged every re- 
sponsibility of citizenship with honor and 
credit to ourselves and to our country in 
peace and in war, in all seriousness ask: 
what more must we do to be accepted as a 
full-fledged member of the Union?” He 
asked that over a year ago. Congress only 
answer—“wait"—is no longer good enough. 


Talmadge Farra Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the article 
entitled Campbell Endorses Talmadge 
Farm Bill,” from the July 8, 1958, issue 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. z 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMPBELL ENDORSES TALMADGE FagM BI 
Wovrp Pur FARMERS Back IN FARMING 
BUSINESS, HE TELLS SEEDSMEN HERE 
Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture Phil 

Campbell has strongly endorsed Senator 

Henman TALMADGE’s proposed farm bili, say- 

ing it is “the only salvation we've got.” 

“The bill would put the farmers back in 
the farming business,” Mr. Campbell said. 
“It would give us our world markets back,” 
he added. 

Mr. Campbell spoke at the final session of 
the Georgia Seedsmen’s Association conven- 
tion Monday. “Some 250 seedsmen from all 
over Georgia were in Atlanta for their 18th 
annual conclave. s, 

Senator TabMapce’s proposed two-price 
program would guarantee the farmer 100 
percent of parity for his basic commodities 
that are consumed in the United States, Mr. 
Campbell said. The agriculture commission- 
er further explained that the farmer could 
then produce as much more as he wants for 
the world market. The bill would do away 
with acreage allotments and substitute unit 
measure allotments, he said. 

Commissioner Campbelt predicted passage 
of the bill, now pending in Congress. He 
also said the proposal is “the only perma- 
nent program you can have that won't need 
amending every year and that is fair to 
everyone.” 

Mr. Campbell attacked present farm poll- 
cies as unfair to the farmer. “The American 
farmer,” he said, “for some 10 or 20 years 
now has been used as a pawn in international 
politics.” 

When hard times come, the commissioner 


f 
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said, farmers can hold out longer than those 
first hurt by his aciversity. Factory workers, 
then businessmen go out of business before 
the farmer, he said, who can hold out for 
another 5 or 10 years. 

“A lot of factory workers go on relief,” he 
said, “when farmers stop buying consumer 
and production goods.” 

And, Mr. Campbell said, “farmers know 
how to tighten up that belt better than 
anybody.“ They're used to It, he added. 


Supreme Court Decisions in Connection 
With State Sedition Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I haye received from the Honor- 
able A. Scott Hamilton, Commonwealth's 
attorney for the 30th judicial district of 
Kentucky together with a form letter 
addressed to him and others by Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Braden. Mr, Hamilton has 
made an intensive study of the problems 
which have arisen as a result of recent 
Supreme Court decisions in connection, 
with State sedition laws. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE COMMONWEALTH'S 
ATTORNEY, 
30TH Jcpiciat District or KENTUCKY, 
Louisville, July 11, 1958. 
The Honorable THrustTon B. Morton, 
Senate Office Building; 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear THrvuston: I am enclosing a photo- 
static copy of a letter being circulated in 
Louisville and, I assumie, elsewhere, by Carl 
and Ann Braden concerning the proposed 
legisiation to restore to the States the right 
to prosecute violators of State sedition laws. 
These, of course, are S. 654, S. 2646, and 
H. R. 977. The letter itself is undated, but 
the enyelopes are postmarked July 3, New 
Orleans, La., bearing the return address of 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
Inc. i 

The import of the letter is that State sedi- 
tion laws have been and can be used to 
prosecute persons who endeavor to encourage 
integration, and the further implication is 
made that the Bradens and other defendants 
in the Kentucky sedition cases were indicted 
and prosecuted for this reason. It should be 
well known to any Kentuckian who kept up 
with this trial that nothing could be further 
from the truth. You may recall that Carl 
Braden was convicted by a jury of his peers 
after having been indicted for sedition, and 
was sentenced to 15 years in prison and a 
fine of $5,000 also was imposed. Braden ap- 
pealed to the Kentucky Court of Appeals and 
while his appeal was pending, the Supreme 
Court decision in the Nelson case was handed 
down, nullifying Braden's conviction. I am 
enclosing a copy of the Commonwealth's 
brief to the court of appeals and, while I 
know you are busy, I hope you can find the 
time to read the first 38 pages. I am sure 
you will come to the conclusion that Braden 
was convicted only because he was a member 
of the Communist Party. Pages 53 through 
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55 are devoted to answering Braden's claim 
that desegregation was the issue in his case. 

I belleve that the Supreme Court has 
taken various and sundry inconsistent po- 
sitions in recent years, not only in the field 
of sedition, but in other branches of crimi- 
nal law as well. I might refer to the Mal- 
lory, Chessman, and Jencks cases. As one 
example of what I mean, in its decision in 
the Dennis case, which upheld the convic- 
tion of the 11 Communists tried before 
Judge Medina in New York, the Supreme 
Court said: 

“Likewise, we are in accord with the court 
below, which affirmed the trial court's find- 
ing that the requisite danger existed. The 
mere fact that from the perlod 1945 to 1948 
petitioner's activities did not result in an 
attempt to overthrow the Goyernment by 
force and violence is of course no answer to 
the fact that there was a group that was 
ready to make the attempt. The forma- 
tion by petitioners of such a highly 
organized conspiracy, with rigidly disciplined 
members subject to call when the leaders, 
these petitioners, felt that the time had 
come for action, coupled with the flam- 
mable nature of world conditions, similar 
uprisings in other countries, and the touch- 
and-go nature of our relations with coun- 
tries with whom petitioners were in the very 
least ideologically attuned, convince us that 
their convictions were justified on this score. 
And this analysis disposes of the contention 
that a conspiracy to advocate, as dis- 
tinguished from the adyocacy itself, cannot 
be constitutionally restrained because it 
comprises only the preparation. It is the 
existence of the conspiracy which creates the 
danger. 

“If the ingredients of the reaction are 
present, we cannot bind the Government to 
wait until the catalyst is added.” 

In this opinion, the Supreme Court also 
recognized the right of the States to enforce 
sedition laws. Of course, article 4, section 2, 
of the United States Constitution also recog- 
nizes that a State can prosecute a person 
charged with treason, and it seems plain that 
sedition is just one step from treason. 

Later the Supreme Court freed Steve Nel- 
son and brought about the freedom of Carl 
Braden and others by its ruling in the Nel- 
son case, where it held that the States could 
not enforce State sedition laws. Then, to 
bring the matter to a climax, the Supreme 
Court's decision ín the Yates case within 
the last year or so held that even the 
United States could not prosecute members 
of the Communist Party. It is difficult for 
me to see how this fifth column can be 
tolerated in this country and yet, every day 
we are called upon to make great sacri- 
fices by taking our young men into military 
service, the expenditure of large sums of 
money for national security, and in various 
other ways. It also is difficult to under- 
stand how we could have fought the war 
against Communists in Korea, and treat 
them so lightly in this country. 

Several years ago the American Bar As- 
sociation caused an extensive investigation 
to be made into American communism, and 
adopted a resolution and report concerning 
the result thereof. This consists of 60 printed 
pages. I want to quote a couple of para- 
graphs from this document: 

“The advocate of Marxism-Leninism, 
whether or not a party member, is a Com- 
munist and as such must believe in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. He must and 
does, no matter what he says, believe in the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence. He has ceased to be an American.” 

“We are of the opinion that any mem- 
ber of the bar who is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, with or without a pledge, or 
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who embraces and practices the doctrines 
and principles of communism, either as an 
ardent Communist, or as a fellow traveler, 
ipso facto, repudiates his oath taken upon 
admission to the bar. He cannot, in good 
conscience, continue to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States and of 
the State which admitted him, as he had 
sworn and promised to do so long as he re- 
mains a member of the bar, and, at the same 
time, as a Communist, or party follower, be- 
lieve in, teach, advocate or demand the 
overthrow of the Government of this coun- 
try by force and violence. We urge prompt 
disciplinary action on the part of the bar 
as a whole In an effort to remove him from 
the practice of the law.” 

From my personal experience and obser- 
vation, I know the American people in gen- 
eral, with few exceptions, have grown weary 
of the tolerant attitude extended toward 
these people who have seen fit to abandon 
their allegiance to the United States of 
America and who dally do everything they 
can to advance the cause of Soviet com- 
munism. This letter could, of course, be 
many, many pages longer. However, I am 
confident that you perhaps sre as well ins 
formed, if not better, than I concerning the 
evils of American Communists. 

I sincerely implore each Member of Con- 
gress to restore to the States the right to 
enforee their sedition laws so we can give 
ald to our country against this mortal enemy 
of ‘our way of life. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. Scorr HAMILTON, 
Commonwealth's Attorney. 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Faienn: We are writing to you be- 
cause of your interest in the Kentucky se- 
dition cases, which were thrown out of court 
on the basis of a Supreme Court decision 
declaring State sedition laws inoperative. 

There are now pending in both Houses 


,of Congress bills that would nullify this 


decision. We understand there is real dan- 
ger that these bills will pass. 

We are especially concerned about this 
because we know from our own experience 
how such laws can be used against people 
working to bring about integration in the 
South. Most of these State statutes are 
broad and loosely worded, and to the ofi- 
cials of many of our Southern States, in- 
tegration Is sedition. You can imagine what 
may happen if every little local prosecutor 
in the South is turned loose with a State 
sedition law. 

It is small comfort to realize that such 
cases would probably eventually be thrown 
out by the Supreme Court. Before such a 
case reaches the Supreme Court, the human 
beings involved have spent several years. of 
their lives fighting off the attack, their time 
and talents have been diverted from the posi- 
tive struggle for integration, and money 
needed for that struggle has been spent in 
a defensive battle. 

It should also be pointed out that these 
bills to validate State sedition laws are only 
a part of a sweeping attack on the United 
States Supreme Court. The real and ulti- 
mate target is the Court decisions outlawing 
segregation. Won't you write your two Sen- 
ators and your Co) asking them 
to oppose S. 654, S, 2646, and H, R. 977. Also 
ask them to stand firm against all efforts to 
curb the Supreme Court. It is important 
that you write—and get others to write—im- 
mediately, as the bills may come up at any 
time, 

Cordially yours, 
CARL AND ANNE BRADEN, _ 
Field Secretaries. 


July 18 
Shoppers Crowd Parking Lots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
seeing and believing. is one thing, but 
believing without seeing is something 
else. It takes faith to believe without 
seeing. Some months back the prophets 
were busy predicting nothing but gloom 
for months ahead, as far as our economy 
and unemployment problems were con- 
cerned. I predicted that their concerns 
were only temporary and that the pic- 
ture would change. It is always encour- 
aging to know that one’s prognostica- 
tions are correct. 

I was back home over the Fourth of 
July and everywhere I went I saw good 
signs. People were busy. They were 
optimistic. 

The Southtown Economist is published 
in the Third District. It is an outstand- 
ing community newspaper. I would like 
to call attention to the front page story 
in the Southtown on July 13, Sunday. 
I am sorry the pictures showing the 
crowded parking lots cannot be seen by 
everyone. The pictures appearing in the 
paper are evidence that business is good 
and getting better. 

To further make my point, I would 
like to call attention to the attached 
story by that able economist, Sylvia Por- 
ter, which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News, a large Chicago metropolitan 
paper. It would seem that Miss Porter's 
report appearing in the Daily News of 
Wednesday, July 16, gives still further 
indications that everything points to a 
continued upturn in the economy of the 
United States: 

[From the Chicago Southtown Economist of 
July 13, 1958] 
SHOPPERS Crzowp PARKING Lors 

Shoppers are buying again like they used 
to before the prophets of gloom frightened 
many from acquiring their needs. 

Parking lots in the retail shopping areas of 
Southtown, southeast Chicago and the south 
suburbs are jammed once more with the cars 
of shoppers. 

W. T. Burke, sales superintendent of the 
Sears Roebucy Department Store, West 63d 
and South Halsted Streets, sald: 

“We feel that the upturn is definitely here 
and look forward to a continued rise in busi- 
ness." 

Kingsley Boyd, manager of Wieboldt's De- 
partment Store, West 63d and South Green 
Streets, said: 

“We have had a gratifying increase in 
business.” 

Harold Williams, secretary of the Scotts- 
dale Shopping Center, West 79th Street and 
South Cicero Avenue, said: 

“Buying has been on the increase here for 
the past 2 years and it 18 still increasing. 
We have not felt the recssion.” 

Frank Schaffer, general manager of the 
Evergreen Shopping Plaza, West 95th Street 
and South Western Avenue, said: 

“Business is good and we are looking for- 
ward to even better business in the fall.” 
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The accompanying photos of the crowded 
shopping lots bear out the statements of the 
businessmen, 

The statements of Messrs. Boyd, Burke, 
Wiliams, and Schaffer coincide with the 
Opinions of the conservative Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago which announced last week 
that the sharp business downturn has been 
reversed. Among the yardstick indications 
that business is better, the Federal Reserve 
cited the following: 

1. Employment, after allowance for sea- 
sonal trends, rose in June. 

2. Personal income increased for the third 
straight month. 

3. Industrial production rose in May and 
June after a steady 8-month decline, 

4. Easier credit is stimulating the con- 
struction industry and it is expected bene- 
ficial effects will be evidenced in a rise of 
housing starts in July and August. 

[From the Chicago Dally News of July 8. 
1958 
STILL More Stars POINT TO UPTURN IN UNTreo 
States ECONOMY— WE'RE ALREADY ON THE 
MEND, COINCIDING SERIES INDICATES 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

“How can you possibly imply that a sta- 
tistic on new incorporations is a more im- 
Portant clue to what’s going on in the econ- 
Omy than the total of employed and unem- 
ployed,” exploded my friend, one of New 
York's top bankers. 

“I hope you're right in saying that the 
bottom of the recession has been hit but 
how you can reach that conclusion without 
getting into the big stories about production 
and employment is beyond me.” 

The banker was referring to the column 
that appeared in this space Tuesday—in 
which I listed eight indicators which in the 
past have usually telegraphed major shifts 
in the direction of our economy as much 
as 6 to 12 months before the general level 
ot the economy actually changed and the 
direction was unmistakable. 

These eight Indicators were selected out 
Of more than 800 statistical series by he 
National Bureau of Economic Research— 
Pioneer in the analysis of the boom-bust 
business cycle in our land. 

As I reported in detail Tuesday, all eight 
leading indicators in May turned favorable 
for the economy; the figures that are avall- 
able for last month indicate continuing ad- 
vances. 

And while a move of 1 month or even 
® couple is not conclusive evidence of a 
Pending change and the real test won't come 
Until after summer passes, the swing is 
Mighty, mighty suggestive. e 

But I agree with my banker friend that 
the leading indicators include some sur- 
Prising barometers and omit several you 
Would take for granted would be most re- 
Veallag. 3 

WHAT'S HAPPENING NOW 


In addition to the leading series, the 
eau has worked out a coinciding series. 
This second series includes. six indicators 
Which tell us what is currently happening 
in the economy. Here are the six indicators 
and the latest available data on them: 

1. Employment—nonagricultural: Up in 
May and up in June. The number of non- 
farm jobs, seasonally adjusted, rose by 145,- 

last month and the rise included the 
first increase in manufacturing jobs in 18 
months, 

2. Unemployment: Down in June for the 
Second consecutive month, True, the actual 
total of jobless in June rose to over 5.4 mil- 
lion, highest of the recession. But the rise 
for this season was well below normal, and 
50 on a seasonally adjusted basis unemploy- 
ment went down. 

3. Turnover of bank deposits in over 300 
Citlea outside of New York City: Up quite 
Sharply in May. 
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4. Freight carloadings: Up sharply in June, 
to highs for 1958. 

5. Federal Reserve industrial production 
Index: Up slightly in May for first time 
in 8 months and after a 13 percent de- 
cline. At this writing, June figures aren't 
yet available, but another rise is likely. 

6. Wholesale price index of commodities 
other than farm products and foods: Steady 
in June, Maybe a minor downward tilt. 

When you put these six indicators into 
a single index there is no doubting what 
lt says was happening to the economy in 
May and June. 

It says the downturn had been replaced by 
a leveling and an improvement in busi- 
ness, 

BOTH SERIES SELL UPTURN 


So now you have two key series. A lead- 
ing series of indicators which historically 
anticipate major economic changes and a 
coinciding series of indicators which his- 
torically reflect current economic changes. 

Both, as of now, are more favorable than 
they've been since the recession of 1957- 
58 got underway. 

Thursday I'll conclude with details on the 
lagging series—which includes such key sta- 
tistics as those on personal income, re- 
tail sales—and sum up this profoundly im- 
portant story. 


Rural Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
IN THE entice 3 STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address on rural development, 
delivered by Mr. B. R. Sen, director-gen- 
eral of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations,-when 
speaking at the recent Rural Develop- 
ment Conference at Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Sen has held high governmental 
positions in his native country of India, 
and was ambassador to four countries, 
including the United States, before being 
elected as Director-General of FAO. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS From ADDRESS sy Ma. B. R. SEN, 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE FOOD AND AGRI- 

CULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 

NATIONS, AT THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT CON- 

FERENCE HELD AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
delighted to have this opportunity of par- 
ticlpating in your rural development con- 
ference. I must confess to you, however, 
that when I first received Secretary Morse's 
kind-invitation, I had some doubts whether 
I should accept. I was certain that I per- 
sonally would benefit greatly from hearing 
your progress reports and from your discus- 
sions of the future of your program. I was 
certain, too, that my participation would be 
heipful to me in my responsibility of direct- 
ing the work of FAO, especially since we are 
seriously endeavoring to place greater em- 
phasis upon the rural welfare aspects of our 
work. 

Before the war, we in India, Hke many of 
the other Asian countries, used the term 
“rural reconstruction” to characterize pro- 
grams having objectives very similar to those 
of your rural development program. More 
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recently, these organized self-help efforts in 
rural areas have been given further stimulus 
through programs now called community 
development. Although your program may 
differ in content and organization from the 
rural reconstruction programs of the pre- 
war year or the community development pro- 
grams of today, they all have much in com- 
mon. They all have one very important 
feature in common, namely, they all deal 
with the fulfillment of the fundamental de- 
sires of people and with the complex moti- 
vating forces which lead them to take indi- 
vidual and collective actions toward a more 
satisfying way of life. These human elements 
form the basis for the profitable interchange 
of knowledge and experience between the 
less developed and the highly developed coun- 
tries. 

Your program as conceived and organized 
draws upon a wide-range of talents and re- 
sources in agriculture, commerce, business, 
banking, education, health, and so forth. 
This broad gaged approached is essential in 
helping rural communities achieve what has 
sometimes been called balanced develop- 
ment. 

Here in the United States, you are com- 
bining the resources of a number of autono- 
mous departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment with a considerable number of similar 
autonomous State organizations, private en- 
terprise, and various types of citizens’ organi- 
gations. You have created development com- 
mittees to perform the necessary leadership 
and coordinating functions and to assure 
that all of these services are used fully toward 
the common program of the area. 

I should like to mention that we in FAO 
haye learned some very important lessons 
from the various types of rural development 
programs around the world which are prov- 
ing of great value to us in planning and 
directing our own activities, I noted at the 
beginning that the human element is one of 
the key factors in the success or failure of any 
rural development program. Many of us in 
FAO have assumed that it should not be 
necessary to remind the members of the FAO 
staff of this fact, especially since our consti- 
tution specifically provides that the ultimate 
objective of FAO is to improve the living con- 
ditions of rural populations and thereby con- 
tribute to the welfare of mankind, None- 
theless, we have learned from our participa- 
tion in rural development work that it is 
necessary to remind ourselves frequently of 
this objective of our work. We ‘find it so 
easy to lose sight of this ultimate goal, espe- 
cially when we are concentrating our efforts 
on difficult technical and economic problems. 

You will be interested to know that we 
are now making a serious effort to intro- 
duce into out program planning and into 
our program-eyaluation processes certain 
new procedures and measures y 
designed to help us keep our eyes on this 
objective, to help remind us to plan and 
justify our activities in relation to the wel- 
fare of people. 

I should like to assure you and all of the 
many organizations and individuals who are 
taking an active part in your rural develop- 
ment program that we in FAO are most 
interested in your work and extend to you 
our best wishes for success. Not only the 
staff of FAO but each of the other 76 mem- 
ber governments of FAO are interested in 
observing how you in the United States are 
approaching the problems of the low-income 
segments of your rural population. The 
underdeveloped countries, especially, are 
anxious to know whether economic ad- 
vancement under a truly democratic system 
can be achieved for the benefit of all its 
peoples, including those who are unfortu- 
nate enough to live in areas where the re- 
sources of nature and the advantages of 
location are less bountiful. Certainly if 
countries like the United States which have 
a high level of economic activity cannot 
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find practical ways of solving the problems 
of the low-income rural family, then it may 
become necessary for the peoples of the 
lesser developed regions of the world to re- 
evaluate the very foundation of their 
development plans. 

I hope very much that I will have an op- 
portunity in a-year or two to sit with you 
agnin and listen to your reports of progress 
and your discussions of the next steps ahead. 
I will be interested to learn how rapidly your 
program stimulates greater self-confidence 
on the part of the low-income families and 
the communities in which they live. I will 
be interested in the extent to which you are 
finding ways of making certain projects self- 
liquidating at the appropriate time, and how 
you cope with the obstacles outside the con- 
trol of the rural community. I will be in- 
tereated to learn whether it has been pos- 
sible to Introduce more flexibility into public 

to make them better fit the needs 
and conditions of each rural area and many 
other facets of your work. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
assure you that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization will be happy to cooperate with 
you in whatever way we may be capable in 
developing this important program. You 
may find occasions when the ideas and sug- 
gestions and perhaps the experiences of FAO 
and its other member countries may be help- 
Tul in your own effort. If so, we will do our 
best to meet your wishes. 


The New York Journal-American Com- 
bats Juvenile Delinquency, Emphasiz- 
ing the Positive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


. Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
constructive efforts of the New York 
Journal-American in behalf of youth. 
Under the leadership of its publisher, 
Seymour Berkson, and his staff, this 
major New York City newspaper has 
striven to point up the positive rather 
than the negative attributes of our citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

By initiating Salute to Youth Week, 
which publicly acclaims the achieve- 
ments of the 98 percent of nondelinquent 
youth, and through other equally worth- 
while features, it has helped to stem the 
growth of juvenile delinquency. The 
Journal-American has in addition, per- 
formed a variety of educational services 
for the younger citizens of New York. 

The Honorable Charles Silver, distin- 
guished president of the New York City 
Board of Education, in an address at 
award ceremonies honoring the Journal- 
American for its achievements, has high- 
lighted some of the newspaper's out- 
standing accomplishments. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have his address printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESI- 
DENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT AWARD CERE- 
MONY FOR THE NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERI- 
CAN, JUNE 16, 1958 


It is altogether fitting that this shall be 
the day and the hour on which the public 
schools of New York officially do honor to 
a great instrument of public information, 
the New York Journal-American, and to Its 
notably distinguished publisher, Seymour 
Berkson and his staff. 

We, of the board of education, are work- 
Ing to develop the talents and teach the 
arts of living to almost a million young peo- 
ple in our classrooms each year. Here, in 
our vast, sprawling city, we have the largest 
public-school system in the, world. 

But, my friends, there is a larger and 
greater system of public schooling than ours 
end that is the newspaper. It reaches and 
teaches hundreds of millions of people every 
day of the year in almost every corner of 
the globe. 

Because of men like Seymour Berkson, the 
newspaper has become the most powerful 
medium of education we know, molding 
men's minds, influencing our actions, fash- 
ioning our way of life, and even affecting our 
most casual conversation. In its columns 
we share the everyday living drama of exist- 
ence, In the roar of its giant presses is the 
thunder of man's conscience. The birth 
cries of history echo in each day's headlines, 

Someone has said that the newspaper is 
the textbook of democracy, It's a good defi- 
nition as far as it goes, but it doesn't go 
far enough. Textbooks tell the tale of all 
our yesterdays, the romance of man's prog- 
ress, the pattern of his past, the results of 
research, the fruits of discovery. They can- 
not begin to compete with a newspaper in 
bringing before our eyes and minds the facts 
and perils of the present, the challenge and 
opportunities of the future. 

We are living in a day and in an hour when 
we need the utmost awareness of the kind 
of force and the kind of thinking ‘that 
threatens our security. 

We are living in a moment of tremendous 
decision. and we dare not take a step with- 
out knowing the truth. For this we depend, 
for the most part, on the printed word and 
on the men who print those words for us to 
read in each day's newspaper. 

The press, therefore, carries an enormous 
responsibility as a medium of mass educa- 
tion. It deals in the most precious mer- 
chandise of all, words, and, through words, 
ideas. Ideas are of greater importance to our 
civilization—actually more potent for our life 
or death and the preservation of our liberties 
in this land that we love—than the clothes 
we wear, the food we eat or the homes in 
which we live. If men had to sacrifice every 
materlal comfort and do without even the 
most primitive convenience, if there were 
still the printed word and that word told 
thé truth, there would still be hope, there 
would still be ideas and soon there would 
be progress. 2 

I think that is the meaning of education. 
Give men the word. Give men the truth. 
Beat them back again and again, but they 
will grasp at a word, they will clutch at the 
truth, and they will climb upward to reach 
the light, 

In a very real sense, the life of every one 
of us is the life we read about in the dally 
newspaper. It is the direct and immediate 
source of our most dependable knowledge 
of men and events. Today’s front page 
foreshadows the future of civilization. It 
points the footprints of humanity on the 
march. The news columns picture the way 
we behave, or sometimes misbehave, as hu- 
man beings, The daily paper is an endless 
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tapestry of our tragedies, comedies, sins, 
triumphs and fallies. 

It is more than the program of this play 
We call life; it is the prompt-book, the script 
itself, the entrances and exits, the action, 
the dialog and the daily surprises of un- 
predictable human nature. 

As such, the newspaper bears a tremen- 
dous responsibility and becomes the greatest 
educative force we know. 

Seymour Berkson is a journalist's Journal- 
ist, but I think he himself would prefer 
to be called a newspaperman. Here we 
have no remote ivory-tower observer of world 
affairs, but a hard-hitting, shirt-sleeved 
worker at the task of publishing an honest 
dally report of the news. A man of strong 
personal opinions, he is known always to 
be ready to hear the other fellow's point of 
view. A man who moves in the electric at- 
mosphere of the largest international issues, 
he is yet aware, at all times, of the little 
everyday problems of 8 million New Yorkers. 

The Journal-American, along with the en- 
tire chain of Hearst publications, under the 
sound aggressive direction of its president, 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., was first to 
sound the clarion call in defense of our 
freedoms. Its pages rang with the: grow- 
ing danger of communism when such alarms 
seemed hardly fashionable, Its editorials 
blazed a warning against the ambitions of 
imperial Japan while most of us would have 
smiled at the thought of even a firecraker 
disturbing the sleepy security of Pearl Har- 
bor. 


When the storm broke at Little Rock to 
‘threaten our national integrity, the Journal- 
American again lifted its bold, courageous 
voice. 

In its crusade to remove the children from 
the dangers and temptations of the city 
streets, this great newspaper was the lead- 
ing advocate of supervised, competitive 
baseball in the founding of the Little League 
teams throughout New York. 

The whole concept of the idea for Sa- 
lute to Youth week, which has been so suc- 
cessfully adopted and sponsored by Mayor 
Wagner, originated in a Journal-American 
editorial from the inspired pen of Seymour 
Berkson. 

Those of us who lament the fact that 
so many of our young people become the 
subject of unpleasant headlines in the pub- 
lic press, can rejoice that here is a news- 
paper which does not merely report Juvenile 
Waywardness, but is busy doing its best to 
eliminate it. 

In a galaxy of newsdom’s most notable 
figures, you, Seymour Berkson, must com- 
mand a foremost place. The warmth of your 
personality has made the Journal American 
reflect a deeper humanity and compassion. 
The courage of your own crusading spirit has 
carried over into its columns, reflecting 
your own Integrity, your love of truth and 
zeal for freedom of thought and expression. 

Your feature writers and reporters walk in 
the footsteps of the earlier giants of journal- 
ism, giving the news fearlessly, impartially, 
and accurately. While promoting the cause 
of peace throughout all the world, you have 
not ignored the obligation to pursue justice 
within your own local sphere of influence. 

With trust in the intelligence of your 
readers, faith in the ultimate victory of good 
over eyil, and in the ability of an informed 
public to govern itself, you have spread the 
democratic ideal and given expression to the 
American dream. 

Vigorously, tirelessly, fighting for good 
government in city, State, and Nation, you 
have opposed all things and persons you be- 
lieved to be wrong, and championed what- 
ever you felt to be right. 

This interest of the Journal American in 
municipal improvement, its concern for the 
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needy and the deprived, have shown us that 
a great newspaper can have a great soul 
if there is greatness of soul in its pub- 
Usher. 

Finally. we know your intense appreciation 
of the importance of education in the news. 

This newspaper has turned the spotlight 
of its front page to search out the dark and 
neglected areas in our national educative en- 
terprise, It has put the spark to widespread 
interest in our children’s schools and focused 
Attention on the vital function of education 
as a force for peace, for freedom of mind and 
spirit, and the betterment of all mankind. 

The very ink that prints the Journal-Amer- 
ican breathes patriotism. I know that it 
ruus in the veins of Seymour Berkson, Here 
is a newspaper—and here is a man—both 
Passionately in love with the eternal herit- 
age of our Nation and exciting panorama of 
Our city., 

I feel that I speak for the people of New 
York, as well as for the entire board of edu- 
Cation, when I salute you, Seymour Berkson, 
Not alone as a-great publisher and outstand- 
ing public benefactor, but also as a distin- 
guished educator, 

In recognition of these contributions to 
dur society, to our children, and to our fu- 
ture as a great nation under God, I have the 
Profound honor of presenting you with this 
Citation, in the name of the Board of Edu- 
Cation of the City of New York. 

CITATION 


Whereas the Journal-American has been 
Serving New York in a forthright and con- 
8tructive manner for the past 60 years and 
has developed many fine programs for the 
Youth of our city: and 

Whereas specifically the New York Journal- 

rican sponsors the Tournament of Ora- 
tors, together with a broad visual education 
and a varled sports program which benefit 
Youngsters of all ages; and 

Whereas the New York Journal-American 
first proposed the Salute to Youth Week in- 
_ itlated this year under citywide auspices for 
the purposes of rendering public acclaim to 
Our overwhelming majority of fine boys and 
girls: Now therefore 

The Board of Education of the City of 
New York presents this citation to the New 
York Jounal-American at the conclusion of 
its diamond jubilee in appreciation of its 
Many valuable and continuing contributions 
to the happiness and well-being of our young 
Citizens, j 


McGregor Urges Mail Service to All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 
Mr, McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
again calling attention to the proper 


committee of Congress and am asking 
for action on H. R, 766, a bill which I in- 


uced that would give rural mail de- 


very as nearly as practicable to the 
€ntire rural population of the United 
States, 
g I am in receipt of a letter from the 
ost Office Department in which they ad- 
vise that they have no objections to the 
and in reality favor its passage. I 
ve long believed that all citizens are 
entitled to mail service either by rural 
Carrier or door to door delivery. With 
the Post Office Department in accord 
With this view, I respectfully urge that 
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hearings be held immediately so that the 
legislation can be put into effect prior 
to the adjournment of Congress. 


Statehood Vote Set for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in this 
hour of peril for the existence of free 
government everywhere, it is encourag- 
ing that the American faith in the 
hardihood of ‘democratic institutions 
has been reaffirmed by the announce- 
ment that the Americans of Alaska will 
vote on August 26 on the question of 
their admission to the Union. Their 
vote will formally complete their efforts 
in the 46-year struggle for statehood. 

There is general expectation of ap- 
proval of the three propositions on the 
ballot, and thereafter the electors will 
proceed to the election of United States 
Senators, a Member of the House of 
Representatives, a Governor, and State 
officials. 

Many of the heroes of the statehood 
struggle have already announced their 
candidacy for offices which the citizens 
our 49th State will fill. The New York 
Times reports this development, and I 
feel a sense of satisfaction that the 
gloomy darkness of the international 
scene is somewhat dispelled by the light 
beginning to be cast by the newest star 
in the American constellation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Times ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, thè article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD VOTE SET ror ALASKA—GOVERNOR 

CALLS FOR SPECIAL ELECTION AUGUST 26— 

GENERAL BaLLOT DUE NOVEMBER 25 


JUNEAU, ALASKA - Governor Mike Stepovich 
today fixed August 26 as the special election 
day for Alaska’s voters to decide whether to 
become the 49th State of the Union. 

The date was set in an election proclama- 
tion issued by Mr. Stepovich in his first 
official act since returning to the capital 
late yesterday. The referendum is required 
under the Alaska Statehood Act signed 10 
days ago by Present Eisenhower. 

The special election, at which voters will 
accept or reject three propositions relating 
to statehood, will be held in conjunction 
with the first primary to nominate candi- 
dates for statewide offices. 

A general election will be held November 
25, 6 days under the deadline outlined in 
the Statehood Act, providing that the voters 
approve the statehood question on the bal- 
lot. Mr. Stepovich has predicted approval 
of statehood by a 10-to-1 margin. 

DEADLINE FOR CANDIDATES 


The candidates for Alaska's first State 
cfices and for Congress will have only 13 
days to file their petitions for the primary. 
The filing deadline was set at 1 minute be- 
fore midnight, July 28. 

To be nominated and elected are 2 United 
States Senators and 1 United States Repre- 
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sentative, a governor, a secretary of State, 
and 60 members of the first State legislature. 

Alaska voters, including for the first time 
those 19 and 20 years old, however, must 
first approve these propositions in the ref- 
erendum before the general election can be 
held; 

Immediate admission of Alaska into the 
Union. 

State boundaries as outlined In the ad- 
mission bill and relinquishment of all fu- 
ture claims to land and sea areas outside the 
prescribed boundaries. The boundaries will 
be those that now exist for the Territory. 

Acceptance of all provisions of the con- 
gressional act, including authority for the 
President to make national deferise land 
withdrawals in far northern and western 
portions of the State. 

If any one of the provisions fail to win 
approval, the statehood act will be void and 
Alaska will remain a Territory, 

The Governor signed the proclamation 
during a brief ceremony in his ofice, He 
said territorial laws would be followed in 
the first State elections wherever possible. 
He said that additional election rules and 
procedures would be issued shortly. 

After the elections have been completed, 
and certified to the President according to 
provisions of the statehood act, President 
Eisenhower will then issue a proclamation 
admitting Alaska to the Union. This is ex- 
pected to be completed in January so that 
the new State's first Senators and Repre- 
sentatives can be seated for the 86th Con- 
gress. 

While Governor Stepovich made it clear 
when and how the State elections were to be 
held, he did not clear up questions about his 
own political future. A Republican appoint- 
ee of President Eisenhower, Mr. Stepovich 
said he had not made up his mind on what 
office he will seek. 

Mr. Stepovich, his wife, Mathilda, and 
their eight children arrived last night at 
General Municipal Airport from Seattle fol- 
lowing a short vacation and the Governor's 
work on behalf of statehood in Washington. 

The homecoming was the second this week 
here. Monday the town turned out to greet 
Delegate E. L. (Bos) Bartierr, Democrat, of 
Alaska, the Territory's nonvoting representa- 
tive in Congress for the last 14 years, 

Mr. Bartterr, considered the top vote- 
getter in either party, also is allent about 
his political plans, 

Three other Democrats have already an- 
nounced for the congressional post. Ralph 
Rivers has announced for the House seat 
while former Gov. Ernest Gruening and Wil- 
liam J, Egan are in the race for the two 
Senate nominations, 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has for many years 
championed the principles of free enter- 
prise and competition. The Journal's 
dedication to these principles has been 
demonstrated in the area of world trade, 
where they have constantly worked 
against restrictive trade barriers. In the 
Midwest, an area of the country in 
which support of free trade demands 
particular conviction and. persistence, 
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the Journal has urged a greater coopera- 
tion among the free countries of the 
world, and has shown a real concern for 
living standards throughout the world. 

The editorial in the Milwaukee Journal 
of July 11, 1958, points out the disastrous 
consequences if the Senate accepts the 
Finance Committee’s amendments to the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and 
urges the Senate to defeat the commit- 
tee's unreasonable restrictions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CRIPPLING TRADE PROPOSAL 

The Senate Finance Committee has ap- 
proved President Eisenhower's bill to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, but 
added an amendment so restrictive that it 
must be eliminated or our trade relations 
and programs with other countries may be 
seriously damaged. 

The crippling amendment would virtually 
substitute congressional domination over 
tariffs for presidential control. It would re- 
quire approval by a majority of both Houses 
of Congress before the President could over- 
ride a Tariff Commission recommendation for 
higher duties or import quotas. 

Such a restriction would subject tariffs 
to the same kind of congressional logrolling 
and jockeying that went on before the trade 
agreements act was adopted in 1934. In 
essence this act authorizes the President to 
reduce tariffs on the goods of countries that 
reduce tariffs reciprocally on our products. 
As Chief Executive of all the people, the 
President is not under selfish local pressures 
that Congressmen are. 

As passed by the House, the extension bill 
permits elther the Senate or the House 
by a two-thirds vote to overrule the Prest- 
dent if he rejects a Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendation. This provides an adequate 
safeguard for American producers who truly 
need protection. The Senate will act wisely 
if it accepts such a limited provision and re- 
jects the unreasonable committee restriction. 


Harness Racing: An American 
Republican Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 ` 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate has under consideration a sports 
bill It passed the House as H. R. 10378. 
The bill would exempt certain sports 
from the antitrust laws. 

At the time H. R. 10378 was considered 
in the House, I opposed its form because 
I felt it was unfair to other sports that 
had not had an opportunity to present 
their unusual problems to the committee 
and thus permit them to be included in 
the exemption from the antitrust laws. 

In this regard, I feel harness racing 
is a sport that needs antitrust exemp- 
tion. It needs it more than any other 
sport. It is presently the victim of har- 
assing interests that would want the 
sport, as we know it, destroyed and make 
of it a vast commercial enterprise with 
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profit the only motive. There are those 
people in harness racing who look only 
to profit. They do not care for the great 
American institution, nor do they con- 
cern themselves with the sport as a re- 
publican institution. 

I hope the Senate, in its wisdom, will 
not let harness racing be destroyed by 
profiteers, gangsters, and gamblers, but 
rather will include harness racing in the 
bill to give it protection from the anti- 
trust laws so that it may continue to 
maintain high standards of conduct and 
keep it supervised in such a way that 
gangsters, racketeers, and profiteers 
will not take over this fine old American 
sport. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like now to talk 
a little about harness racing as a great 
American sport. 

Since the end of World War II, har- 
ness racing in our country has developed 
into one of the most popular of all our 
outdoor sports. It is estimated that 
some 5,000 trotters and pacers compete 
in 1,000 race meetings held each year in 
the United States and Canada. Origi- 
nating, as a formal competitive sport, 
in the United States more than a cen- 
tury ago, harness racing is flourishing 
today with unprecedented popularity; 
every indication points to an even 
brighter future. 

The homespun quality of this pecul- 
farly American pastime remains its 
greatest drawing card. The vast ma- 
jority of race meetings are still held at 
State, county, or other agricultural fairs. 

The light-harness racehorse, unlike 
the thoroughbred, has its origins much 
closer to everyday life and its breeding 
and ownership were and are common to 
all classes, not just to the higher income 
strata. In the days before the wide use 
of machines, the harness horse served 
many functions off the racecourse. 

However, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that the American standard- 
bred trotter is descended chiefly from 
thoroughbred ancestry. About 90 per- 
cent of the registered trotters and pacers 
of today are direct descendants through 
the male line of Rysdyk's Hambletonian 
10 and through him of the English thor- 
oughbred stallion, Messenger—foaled in 
1780. Though he never raced as a trotter 
himself, Messenger, who was imported 
into the United States in 1788, is credited 
with being the grand patriarch of the 
Standard breed. Long after Messenger's 
death, his progeny brrought him post- 
humous recognition and fame by their 
speed, spirit, and endurance. Even the 
great thoroughbred racehorse, Man O' 
War, could trace his ancestry back to 
the extraordinary Messenger. 

HISTORY 

Trotting races have had àn enthusias- 
tic following since the earliest days of 
our history. However, the harness 
horse's original function was to provide 
transportation. Trotters won a reputa- 
tion for their speed and stamina while 
traveling the stagecoach routes along 
the eastern seaboard. The first trotting 
races, staged under saddle; were infor- 
mal affairs, with one owner challenging 
another to a match of speed. But out 
of these early races blossomed a popular 
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sport which spread to a wide area when 
good roads were developed. 

It is an interesting fact that religious 
tradition, quite unintentionally, played 
an important role in stimulating interest 
in trotting-horse races in the colonial 
days. In New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, pious churchmen looked 
on horseracing as a detriment to public 
morals and saw to it in 1802 that all the 
xacetracks were closed down. However, 
they were persuaded that trotting should 
not be included in this ban on racing, 
because the pace of the horses was not 
so fast. Without its usual competition, 
trotting races flourished as a popular 
pastime. 

The first generally accepted record in 
American trotting was made by a geld- 
ing named Yankee, of unknown breed- 
ing, who in 1805 trotted a mile in 2:59 
over the Harlem Lane course in New 
York. The first public trotting race that 
attracted much notice occurred at the 
Jamaica Turnpike in 1818, when a horse 
named Boston Blue trotted a 3-minute 
mile under the saddle and won for his 
owner a $1,000 purse. 

But this early informal racing gradu- 
ally gave way to the more formal type 
of sport we know today. Prior to 1830, 
although trotting races were being held 
in many areas, records were seldom kept, 
publicity of the feats of various perform- 
ers was rare as sporting journals were 
nonexistent, and regulating bodies had 
not yet been organized to set up rules 
of competition. In 1825 the New York 
Trotting Club, the first organization set 
up to formulate standards for the sport, 
was founded. Philadelphia followed 
suit in 1828 with its Hunting Park Asso- 
ciation Club, established for the en- 
couragement of the breeding of fine 
horses, especially that most valuable one 
known as the trotter. These organiza- 
tions and the others that came along 
shortly thereafter encouraged the ama- 
teur spirit that has pervaded the sport 
through the years and demonstrated a 
widespread desire on the part of horse- 
men to improve and develop the breed 
of trotting horses. 

The continuing rivalry of two grand- 
sons of Messenger—Top Gallant and 
Whalebone—over several years broad- 
ened interest in the sport along the At- 
lantic seaboard. These horses first met 
in 1829 at the Hunting Park track in 
four 4-mile heats, with Top Gallant win- 
ning the grueling contest. In those days 
4-mile heats and 3-out-of-5 races were 
in vogue. A race by these standards 
could leave the competing horses com- 
pletely exhausted after a possible round 
of 11 or 12 heats. As the conception of 
trotting races changed, these long heats 
were gradually reduced to the current 
1-mile heats. 

As our country progressed toward its 
maturity, the whole picture of early rac- 
ing altered. New innovations were in- 
troduced, including the use of racing 
vehicles. These began to appear in 
the form of stripped-down 4-wheeled 
family buggies. At first they met with 
considerable derision. But soon the fans 
realized that the horses could attain 
greater speeds when hitched to the 
wagons than they had when they were 
under saddle. About 1840 the high- 
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wheeled and high-seated sulky came into 
vogue. These vehicles were constructed 
along the lines of the bikes of today, 
but they had tremendous wheels and the 
driver was perched up so high that he 
could see over the horse's head. Soon, 
the widespread acceptance of the sulky 
brought an end to saddle racing and the 
use of 4-wheel carts. In 1845 the dis- 
tinguished gray mare, Lady Suffolk, 
achieved the first 244-minute mile with 
a sulky—a landmark in trotting history. 
Overnight this great horse became the 
idol of the racing fans and through her 
162 races she continued to hold her title 
as the “Queen of the Trotters.” 
Eighteen hundred and forty-nine 
Was the most significant date in 


the annals of the trotting horse’s devel- ` 


opment. For on this date harness rac- 
ing’s most potent stallion, Hambletonian 
10, was foaled. From this horse, whose 
Name is familiar to all who love this 
Sport, more than 90 percent of the 
horses racing today are directly de- 
Scended. Hambletonian 10 was the 
great-grandson of Messenger on both 
Sides of his line. However the signif- 
icance of his birth and his potentialities 
Were not fully appreciated until he had 
Teached the ripe old age of 12. His 
Owner, William Rysdyk, a farmhand who 
had had no previous experience in 
breeding trotters, obtained the horse 
from his employer with the avowed in- 
tention of making a fortune from the 
colt's stud fees. Hambletonian 10 was 
therefore never fully developed as a 
racer and his best time was 2:48 1% in a 
high-heeled sulky. Though he stood at 
Stud from the age of 2, the distinguished 
characteristics of his bloodline were not 
Properly assessed until his descendants 
began to rewrite the record books. His 
Stock has never been surpassed. He 
Sired 1,331 foals, which earned him the 
title of the most prolific stallion of all 
ime, and his stud fees amounted to 
$200,000, a tremendous return on Rys- 
dyk’s $125 original investment. Ham- 
bletonian 10's blood submerged all other 
Strains in the production of the 
Standard-bred. Four of the immortals 
of harness racing, Peter the Great, Ax- 
worthy, McKinney and Bingen, were all 
Male line descendants of Hambletonian 
10. Peter the Great has to his credit 
the siring of 661 standard-record per- 
formers. 3 
While karness racing had developed 
Much spectator interest since its earliest 
days and had taken hold as a major 
Sport, it had a period in the middle of 
the 19th century when it fell into bad 
Tepute, because of what was considered 
the unwholesome atmosphere surround- 
Some of its meets. The sport, for 
reasons outside its own control, at- 
tracted undesirable elements with re- 
ting drunkenness, rowdyism and wide- 
Spread gambling at the tracks. From 
e€ pulpits and reform movement plat- 
forms of the country, harness racing was 
Condemned for its evil and vice. AS a 
Tesult of the unhealthy conditions and 
© loud condemnation, many people 
Who could have had the best influence 
On the sport withheld their patronage, 
& period the sport sank to the low 
ebb of its long history. 
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It was soon evident that what was 
needed was a controlling body of honest 
sportsmen who would administer stand- 
ard rules for racing and track manage- 
ment. It was under these circumstances 
that in 1870 the first comprehensive goy- 
erning body in racing circles, the Na- 
tional Trotting Association, was born. It 
set out immediately to inaugurate the 
needed cleanup of harness racing. Soon 
the efforts to prevent and abolish the 
evils that had given the sport a bad 
mame were effective. The NTA insti- 
tuted uniform rules for every phase of 
the sport and set a healthy pattern for 
the future. The sport again began to 
grow in popularity and to attract the 
type of sportsmen who would enhance 
its reputation. 

The notable rivalry between such dis- 
tinguished gentlemen as Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and Robert Bonner 
lent a new glamor to the trotting sport. 
The fact that these reputable men of 
business and industry would indulge in 
harness racing for pleasure and for 
profit did much to elevate the sport from 
its dark days. 

As the country grew and the westward 
movement progressed, sports-minded 
people began to establish chains of 
tracks over the widening area of our 
country. But the Yankee sport of har- 
ness racing took longer to be accepted in 
the South, the birthplace of thorough- 
bred racing, than. elsewhere. . Pacers 
were the favored animal in the South 
for a saddle horse. Interest in harness 
racing began to be stimulated as many 
northern owners adopted the practice of 
sending their prize horses south for the 
winter to keep them in training. 
Though Kentucky has since contributed 
a great deal to the breeding of harness 
horses, in this era there was a movement 
among thoroughbred enthusiasts to pre- 
vent trotting in Kentucky. Fortunately 
the movement came to naught, and in 
1873 the Kentucky Association of Trot- 
ting Horse Breeders came into existence. 
This organization, the oldest of its kind, 
was soon to sponsor some of the great 
harness turf classics in this country. 

OUTSTANDING HARNESS TRACK RECORDS 


Soon speed in harness racing be- 
came the all-important factor. As is 
true in all realms of sports, the crowd 
would flock to see a winner, a champion. 
With a new record set, a new champion 
would be born. I wish to mention only 
a few of the outstanding performers who 
have made racing history with their feats 
in the last century. In 1859 a bay mare 
by the name of Flora Temple trotted the 
mile in 2:1934 and became the first of 
her breed to break the 2:20 mark. This 
record created such interest that she 
was sent on an exhibition tour extend- 
ing as far west as St. Louis. 

Another mare, Goldsmith Maid, fol- 
lowed Flora Temple into the limelight. 
She first attracted attention when she 
broke the 2:15 mark. In 1874 she beat 
her own record in Boston by posting a 
2:14 mile while pulling a then standard 
60-pound sulky. For many years, Gold- 
smith Maid reigned supreme as the larg- 
est money winner anywhere in the world 
for any breed, sex or gait. Her win- 
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nings were certified as being between 
$264,000 and $364,000. From the age of 
8—now considered a rather old age for 
racing—until she reached 20, this grand- 
daughter of Hambletonian 10 was the 
first lady of the track. Goldsmith Maid 
was immortalized for her brilliant ca- 
reer in William Cary Duncan's literary 
Portrait, Golden Hoofs. 

The next trotting queen was a chest- 
nut mare, Maud S., another granddaugh- 
ter of the remarkable Hambletonian 10, 
who was foaled in 1875. When 4 years 
old Maud S. was sold to William H. 
Vanderbilt for $21,000. She steadily cut 
down her record on the mile from 2:17½ 
in 1879 to 2:10% in 1881. In 1884 a black 
gelding, Jay-Eye-See, became the first 
trotter to post a 2:10 mile. But Maud 
S., brought out of retirement by Van- 
derbilt, showed that she was still the 
fleetest of trotters by hitting 2:0934 that 
same year and 2:08% in 1885. 

In 1892 the sport of harness racing 
was revolutionized by the introduction 
of the “bike” type of sulky. This new 
lighter vehicle with pneumatic tires on 
ball-bearing wheeels made the old-type 
sulkies obsolescent practically overnight. 
As frequently occurs when a new in- 
vention appears, the crowds voiced their 
loud disapproval of the “bike” sulky. But 
it was not long before they saw the 
trotting speed record broken with “this 
new contraption,” by a brown mare 
named Nancy Hanks who cut the record 
by 4 seconds in 1886. The sport of 
harness racing took a new lease of life 
with the increased potentialities of the 
“bike” sulky. 

Star Pointer, a pacer, became the first 
harness horse to enter the charmed 2- 
minute circle in 1897. But 6 years later 
Lou Dillon set a milestone for trotters 
by also breaking the 2-minute mile. 
Later the same year she lowered the 
mark to 1:584. Two years later a pacer, 
Dan Patch, added fuel to the raging con- 
troversy on who had the faster gait, the 
trotter or the pacer by pacing the mile 
in 1:5534. Dan Patch had the greatest 
publicity build up of any harness horse 
up to that time. He became a colorful / 
figure in sporting history by his glamour- 
ous performances. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY RECORDS 


There are 3 horses who appeared later 
in the 20th century who most certainly 
deserve to be mentioned in any history 
of the great sport of harness racing. 
The first, Billy Direct, holds the world’s 
fastest pacing record of 1:55 which he 
attained in Lexington in 1938 and which 
made him the fastest harness horse in 
the world. Another sensational record 
was set by Peter Manning, a trotter 
owned by W. M. Wright when in Lexing. 
ton in 1922 he trotted a 1:5634 mile. 
This mark stood until 1938 when the re- 
nowned trotter, Greyhound, became one 
of the immortals of harness racing by 
setting a record of 1:5544 with his re- 
markable display of speed. This record 
still stands today. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


During the 20th century harness rac- 
ing has had its ups and downs. As late 
as 1939 trotting and pacing races were 
in the midst of a great recession. 
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Purses were small, good horses were 
scarce, and racing opportunities were at 
a minimum. The sport was slowing 
down and it looked as if it were going 
to be relegated to life in the shadows of 
other American sports. But fortu- 
nately for its fans, the leaders of har- 
ness racing decided to change its en- 
vironment and bring it closer to the 
urban areas. With this move, the sport 
was reorganized from its one-time rural 
character. Today we witness a revital- 
ized industry, which has skyrocketed to 
new peaks of success since the close of 
World War IL Purses have been 
greatly enlarged; and new interest has 
developed in the breeding of harness 
racers. 7 

Several factors have been particularly 
responsible for a rebirth of this century- 
old sport and its increased popularity. 
Among these are the advent of night 
racing, the introduction of widespread 
parimutuel betting, the easy accessi- 
bility of race tracks to large urban 
areas, and the infusion of new talent 
into the ranks of owners, trainers, and 
drivers. 

But essentially its long popularity 
must be attributed to the appeal of the 
American democratic character of the 
sport itself. For here is a sport that 
has come down to us from our fore- 
fathers basically unchanged. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes described the attraction 
of trotting well when he wrote in his 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table that 
the running horse was kept mainly as 
a gambling implement but that the 
trotting horse was useful to man's being. 

Horse racing— 


He said— 
is not a republican institution; 
trotting is, 


Mr. Speaker, I see no reason why 
harness racing should not be included 
as a sport exempt from the antitrust 
laws as contemplated in H. R. 10378 
now under consideration in the Senate. 


horse 


President of Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment of NEA Endorses Federal Aid to 
Schools F 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
forceful and vigorous statement in sup- 
port of Federal aid to sehools was made 
in Bowling Green, Ohio, by Mr. Ewald 
Turner, president of the classroom teach- 
ers department of the National Education 
Association. - 

Mr. Turner, a personal friend of mine, 
is director of art education for the fine 
public school system of Pendleton, Oreg., 


one of our State's most progressive and 


enlightened communities, 

I particularly endorse that portion of 
the address in which Ewald Turner 
emphasizes the responsibility of the 
Nation as a whole to insure adequately 
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supported education for all its young 
men and women. 

I ask that this article, entitled “Educa- 
tion Responsibility of All, Says Head of 
Department of Classroom Teachers,” as 
published in the Pendleton East-Oregon- 
ian of July 12, 1958, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL, Says HEAD 

OF DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


BowLING Green, Onto.—The very people 
who are opposed to Federal support of edu- 
cation may force the United States schools 
into a financial crisis that will result in some 
Federal control, the new president of the 
National Education Association's department 
of classroom teachers (DCT), said here this 
week. 

The DCT president, Ewald Turner, of Pen- 
dieton, Oreg., said: “The local tax structure 
is carrying all the load it can right now. 
We need more money for the schools, and it 
has to come from somewhere, 

“If our school system should break down 
through lack of adequate finances, the Fed- 
eral Government may be forced to step in.” 

NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Turner added: “Education is a national 
responsibility and it is time that we treated 
it that way by using Federal funds to help 
support the schools.“ 

The NEA department of classroom teachers 
is holding its 15th national conference at 
Bowling Green State University through Fri- 
day. About 300 of the Nation’s top teachers 
from all over the Nation sre in attendance, 

Commenting on the theme of the confer- 
ence, “Quality Teaching: Keystone to Prog- 
ress," Turner said: “When we talk about 
improving teaching, we get back to that same 
old problem of money.” 

He listed these ways to upgrade teaching: 

1. Improve teacher salaries. “You can't 
get your beet material in the bargain base- 
ment of education,” Turner commented. 
“You have to pay for quality.” 

2. Better classroom facilities and materials, 
such as audiovisual teaching aids and ade- 
quate science equipment. 

3. Smaller classes. “If necessary, teachers 
can handle overcrowded classes—they aren't 
the real losers. The real victims of over- 
crowding are the children who lose out on 


‘learning time.” 


SERIOUSLY NEGLECTED 


Turner also said that the education of the 
academically talented “is an area which has 
been serlously neglected.” 

But, he warned, we must be careful that 
we don't enrich a school program by adding 
a course for the gifted to the already heavy 
schedule of a teacher.” 

What a school should teach is a local 
question, Turner said. “It's the people in 
each community who should decide what 
kind of an education they want for their 
boys and girls.” 

Turner added, though, that “the class=- 
room teacher—who puts curriculum plan- 
ning into classroom practice—must not be 
left out of planning sessions.” 


William Dickson Boyce Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the proclamation issued by Acting Gov. 

hard R. Stout of New Jersey setting 
aside the period of June 15 to 21 as 
William Dickson Boyce Week. Mr. 
Boyce was one of the founders of the 
Boy Scout movement in America, and 
since the national headquarters of this 
organization is located in New Jersey, it 
seems appropriate that our State should 
honor the outstanding achievements of 
Mr. Boyce in this way. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas June 16, 1958, will mark the 
100th anniversary of the birth of William 
Dickson Boyce; and 

Whereas Mr. Boyce, a Chicago publisher, 
was moved by his encounter in London with 
a Boy Scout to introduce the Boy Scout 
Movement to the United States; and 

Whereas Mr. Boyce was one of the found- 
ing incorporators who established the Boy 
Scouts of America on February 10, 1910; and 

Whereas 5 years later Mr, Boyce founded 
the Lone Scouts of America so that boys in 
remote regions of the United States might 
enjoy and benefit from scouting; and 

Whereas New Jersey has a particular inter- 
est in Mr. Boyce’s achievements because the 
national headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
America is located in North Brunswick 
Township, and the Etbeetian Grand Council, 
with headquarters in Hudson Heights, perpe- 
tuates the memory of the Lone Scout pro- 
gram: 

Now, therefore, I, Richard R. Stout, Act- 
ing Governor of the State of New Jersey, do 
hereby proclaim the week of June 15-21, 
1958, as Willlam Dickson Boyce Week In New 
Jersey and I do urge the citizens of New Jer- 
sey to make appropriate observance of the 
week and to consider the great contributions 
to youth—welfare that were made by Mr, 
Boyce. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of New Jersey, this 4th day of 
June in the year of Our Lord 1958, and in 
. of the United States the 
1 f 
RICHARD R, STOUT, 

Acting Governor. 
By the Acting Governor: 
Epwarp J. PATTEN, 
Secretary of State. 


* 


Joint Committee on Intelligence 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17,1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 363 creating a Joint Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. It is essentially the 
same as the resolutions I-introduced in 
the 83d and the 84th Congresses. This 
measure is similar to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 101 introduced in the other 
body Tuesday by Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. 

Two recent international occurrences 
have suggested our top level intelligence 
organization leaves much to be desired. 
The violent and hateful anti-American 
demonstrations which Vice President 
Nrxon so courageously faced on his 
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South American tour caught us surpris- 
ingly off guard. There were whispers 
and rumors that our intelligence was 
faulty in several respects. Some of these 
allegations come from most responsible 
Sources and were downright alarming. 

Our complete surprise by this week's 
coup d'etat in Iraq, a friendly pro- 
Western ally, could be termed as “the 
final straw” proving that our intelli- 
fence system has failed somewhere 
along the line of gathering, interpret- 
ing, evaluating, and disseminating vital 
information on this strategic area. 

This morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald reports, on page A-15, 
“The Herald Tribune News Service re- 
Ported from Washington that the Iraq 
Coup caught Western intelligence fiat- 
footed because it was speeded up follow- 
ing the arrest of 60 army officers in 
Jordan June 22. It said the United 
States Central Intelligence Agency 
Spotted the Jordan trouble but had no 
clue of the Iraq coup.” 

Since the Central Intelligence Agency 
was set up by an act of Congress in 1947, 
it alone, of all Government agencies, has 
Operated virtually without congressional 
guidance or scrutiny. Scarcely a dozen 
Senators and Congressmen have any idea 
how much money has been and is being 
Spent on our intelligence program and 
Make any pretense at overseeing its 
activities. 

Other agencies of the executive branch 
of Government are kept much better in- 
formed about CIA activities than is the 
Congress with its constitutional re- 
Sbonsibilities. Newsweek magazine for 
July 21, 1958, comments in its feature, 
The Periscope, under the ironic headline, 
Capitol Hill: 

Though even Congress Isn't given detalls 
Of CIA budget spending, a routine report re- 
cently released by the General Services Ad- 
ministration shows the supersecret agency 


leases space in 25 buildings in forei 
countries. ái 


Rumor has it that we spend in the 
Neighborhood of $300 million of the 
taxpayers’ money on CIA every year. -I 
do not know and cannot, as an elected 
Representative in Congress, find out. As 
an Army officer I am cleared for top 
Secret, as a staff officer working on the 
Normandy invasion I was classified as 
Bigot and Secret Security; the two 
Clearances which allowed you to know 
the date and exact location of the in- 
Vasion months in advance. I do not 

Ow how much we spend on CIA. I 
am not allowed to know how many peo- 
ple they employ. I do not know whether 

€y do a superior, excellent or very bad 
Job. I do not know what we get for our 
Money, 

Maybe I am wrong, but I do not believe 
= constituents want the protection of 

heir interests in this matter, budgetary 
SR securitywise delegated to a few men 
b very few men. These men are terribly 
8 because they are on two of the most 
verworked committees in Congress. 
€y Cannot be exactly sure where their 

$ tion on matters concerning CIA 
8 and where it ends. Annually they 
bend a few hours, at most, trying to de- 
ine whether our top intelligence 
System is adequate, efficient, and useful. 
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My resolution creates a 12-man watch- 
dog committee very similar to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. This 
committee would see not only that good 
management practices are followed in 
the CIA, but also that a watchful eye 
is kept on our overall intelligence pol- 
icies and operations. 

In my resolution, I differ from the 1 
offered in the other body by Senator 
MansFIELD in only 1 respect. Where 
he provides that the composition of the 
committee shall be limited: 

Of the 6 members to be appointed from 
the Senate, 3 shall be members of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, and 3 shall be members of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate. Of the 6 members to be appointed 
from the House of Representatives, 3 shall be 
members of the Central Intelligence Agency 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives, 
and 3 shall be members of the Central In- 
telligence Agency Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services of the House 
of. Representatives. i 


I propose to leave the composition of 
the committee to the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate. 
In passing, it seems appropriate to note 
the personnel of the two committees 
named are among the busiest in the en- 
tire Congress since many of the members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy are drawn from the ranks of these 
two committees. My resolution provides 
a completely bipartisan committee, 
equally balanced between the 2 
parties rather than allowing a 4-to-2 
ratio as does the Senate legislation. 

We can have supervision with secrecy. 
Congressional committees operating for 
years in the sensitive areas dealing with 
the armed services, the FBI, and for- 
eign policy have demonstrated this fact 
as has the conduct of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Secrecy for 
secrecy's sake alone can be dangerous 
in a field as vital as intelligence. As a 
Congress, our defense responsibilities de- 
mand we know whether we have an ef- 
fective, efficient and valuable intelligence 
service or whether we do not. It is not 
a matter of money or economy alone. 
Building a first-rate intelligence serv- 
ice may be the price of national sur- 
vival. 

I do not charge that our Central In- 
telligence Agency is second class. I do 
have serious doubts about its effective- 
ness in the light of current events and 
the recent unpleasant surprises we have 
found waiting for us in Venezuela and 
Peru and now in Lebanon and Iraq. 

This is a time for Americans to stand 
close together in days of stress, anxiety 
and solemn concern. It is not a time 
for carping criticism. I submit, how- 
ever, that constructive appraisal is more 
needed now than ever before. It is our 
duty to examine our failures and to de- 
termine whether the very absence of 
CIA from legislative review has not con- 
tributed to these shortcomings, The 
cost of failure in the gathering, inter- 
pretation, evaluation, or dissemination 
of intelligence is so high that congres- 
sional oversight cannot be condoned. 


A6465 
Vice Adm. James H. Flatley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of Vice Adm. James 
H. Flatley is a great loss to our country. 
He was an able and dedicated naval offi- 
cer. In addition, Mr. Speaker, I counted 
him as a close friend. ; 


I am pleased to call your attention to 
an editorial which appeared in the July 
10, 1958, edition of the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette: 

Vict ADM. JAMES H. PLATLEY 

Vice Adm. James H. Flatley, who made an 
outstanding record as a naval officer in World 
War II, had every prospect of going on to 
better and greater things when death came 
to him at the age of 52 in a naval hospital 
at Bethesda, Md. 

Green Bay has always taken pride in the 
careers of its sons, and it has followed the 
gallant service of Admiral Flatley with in- 
terest since his graduation from the Naval 
Academy in 1929. Immediately after his 
graduation he entered the Naval Air Service 
in preparation for the demand that was to 
be made upon him when the Japanese struck 
at Pearl Harbor 12 years later. 

He was a fighter pilot and squadron leader 
on the aircraft carrier Lexington on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941 and carried on as an active fight- 
ing pilot until victory was won, The Ler- 
ington was sunk In the battle of the Coral 
Sea quite early in the war but the young 
officer from Green Bay took his first big 
step toward fame in that battle. There he 
shot down three Japanese planes before the 
carrier was lost. His feat was just an indi- 
cation of the bad news that was ahead for 
the Japanese. 

In the months ahead he was to partici- 
pate in the battles of Midway, Santa Cruz, 
Guadacanal, and Remmel Island. He was 
not a reckless hero but a student of air 
warfare. For the latter portion of his fight- 
ing he had organized a fighting squadron 
called the Grim Reapers. He led them to 
fame as one of the finest fighting units in 
the Pacific. His service included service 
against Marcus Island, the Philippines, For- 
mosa and Japan, 

For his great service he was awarded the 
Navy Cross, Legion of Merit, three Distin- 
guished Flying Crosses, Bronze Star, 5 presi- 
dential unit citations and 10 battle stars. 

His service did not end with the war. He 
later became commander of aircraft car- 
riers, naval station shore stations, and 
served as director of the Navy's air basic 
training at Corpus Christi, Tex. He is 
credited with the replacement of the tradi- 
tional biplane_trainer with the low winged 
monoplane. The change, when announced, 
was called the greatest single advance in 
flight training in a quarter of a century. 
At the time of his death he was director of 
Air Warfare Division of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


James Flatley's story beginning with his 
grade school days in St. John's school on 
through St. Norbert High School, the Naval 
Academy and service in the Navy is one in 
which Green Bay may take pride. The 
world owes much to him and his squadrons. 
The ideas he gave to naval aviation may still 
be serving us in the days ahead. 
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Testimonial Dinner Given in Honor of 
Senator Jenner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening, July 10, a testimonial 
dinner was tendered Senator WILLIAM 
Jenner, of Indiana, who is not seeking 
reelection this year but is retiring to the 
welcome warmth of his home State. 

This was an unusual affair in that it 
was, at least in my limited experience in 
Washington, the largest such dinner 
ever held. About 1,200 people attended 
and hundreds more were turned away. 
It was unusual in another respect in that 
only one of Washington’s daily news- 
papers even so much as mentioned it and 
that was a day late. Why do I say this 
was unusual? Because if the dinner had 
been given for a rosy-cheeked Russian 
Ambassador, or for a left-wing member 
of the ADA, or for the Socialist, Walter 
Reuther, or for any person or group of 
persons who advocates expanded central 
government, abandonment of our free 
enterprise system, or bending the na- 
tional knee to the tune of foreign govern- 
ments, that affair would have been high- 
lighted to the heavens. But, when a 
group of Americans sincerely interested 
in the American future invites friends of 
similar feelings to dine with and honor 
a man whose entire political life has been 
devoted to the fight against communism 
and to the protection of our American 
concepts, that is not important enough to 
warrant notice. It is not like that across 
America, though. People, and yes, even 
newspapers, out where the country lives, 
like the work of BILL Jenner. They like 
men who believe in principle; they like 
men who abide by those principles; they 
like men who will stand and be counted 
when this country is in danger, as it is 
today. BILL Jenner is one of these men. 
And, furthermore, they say so. 

To evidence this, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Kokomo 
Tribune and one from the Indianapolis 
Times be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Times of July 13, 
1958] 
SKELETON AT THE FEAST 

Some Indiana newspapers and political 
commentators seem to have taken a rather 
jovial line in discussing the farewell dinner 

given Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER in Wash- 
~ ington, Thursday night, an affair that did, of 
course, have somewhat the atmosphere of a 
Hoosler political barbecue combined with 
that of a Washington press conference. 

It appeared to be amusing, in this view, 
that Senator JENNER is quitting the Nation's 
Capital; the big dinner at which many sin- 
cere tributes, were paid Bur JENNER was 
thus regarded as no more than a happy and 
polite bon voyage to a friend leaying on a 
long trip. This spirit pervaded comments at 
the dinner, at which perhaps the only really 
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serlous statement was that made by Senator 

JENNER himself, in a ringing denunciation of 
the United Nations, foreign meddling, and 
the loose socialistic thinking which has 
guided national policy ever since the New 
Deal. We do not exclude modern republican- 
ism from this category. 

Nor do we think there was anything 
funny about the Jenner dinner, calling for 
light treatment of what was really an em- 
bittered farewell to Washington by Amer- 
ica’s recognized No. 1 conservative. 

Senator JENNER did not resign for mere 
political reasons, least of all, for fear of 
adverse results in the coming election. He 
wanted to come back to Indiana, but that 
could not have been his sole reason for giv- 
ing up the highest national post his home 
State could offer. As he has said often, 
and as he told the Indianapolis Times only 
this last week, he has felt that our national 
administration has become so soft, so full 
of internationalist hooey, that his own use- 
fulness in Washington has become almost 
nil. To put it bluntly, he has felt unable 
to stem the tide of pseudoliberalism. 

This has been a personal and political 
failure for him. 

This failure, not Senator Jenner's fault, 
was the skeleton at the Washington feast. 
It was brought about by many things but 
mostly, we suspect, by a subtle and insidi- 
ous kind of ostracism and attack that has, 
in the end, discouraged or defeated almost 
every leading man in Washington who has 
stood out for nationalist, conservative, pa- 
triotic measures. 

In the pinko idiom, such a man as Sen- 
ator Jenner is made into an isolationist, re- 
actionary, Fascist, America Firster, and s0 
on. Few can resist this semantic assault 
successfully. The public itself, or a large 
uninformed segment of it, comes to believe 
that there's something old-hat and fuddy- 
duddy about standing up for the most ob- 
vious commonsense measures at home, and 
being for the United States abroad. This, 
we think, had at least something to do with 
Senator Jenner's unhappiness in Washing- 
ton, and his eventual decision to come back 
home and breathe’ some fresh air. 

We welcome BILL Jenner back to Indiana, 
not ÜUghtly and jovially, but with our teeth 
set, There's still fighting to be done. Bus 
Jenner, Hoosier and American, will remain 
in the fight. The currently delighted pinkos 
haven't heard the last of him by any means. 


{From the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune of July 
14, 1958] 


BILL JENNER—FIGHTER 


It was quite a party they gave for Senator 
Bru JENNER, of Indiana, in Washington last 
week—a farewell dinner for the colorful, 
fighting lawmaker who is retiring from the 
Senate this year after a long career in the 
national legislature. 

Twelve hundred persons crowded into the 
banquet hall and three hundred and fifty 
others had to be turned away for lack of 
space, The Senator's friends paid him a lot 
of glowing tributes. 

Not everybody has always agreed with Bus. 
JENNER, but a great many people have often 
agreed with him, Some have felt there were 
occasions when he was too rough with 
prominent Americans, 

But Un has never been too rough with 
the enemies of America, He has been a 
scourge of the Communists and fellow trav- 
elers in this country. He has fought them 
as hard as any American has fought them. 
One of the greatest services he performed for 
the Nation was as a member and as chairman 
of the Senate’s Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, when that committee compiled a 
devastating record of exposing subversive 
elements unexcelled in our national history. 

His patriotism has been outstanding. He 
loves his country and has warned over and 
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Over against trends which he believes are 
weakening our institutions and leading to- 
ward a new kind of America which may 
make it over into something the Founding 
Fathers never intended. 

What people like about the Senator is his 
fighting quality. They appreciate his 
sense of humor and his fiery oratory, but 
more than that they admire his pugna- 
ciousness. There is nothing wishy-washy 
about him. As Lincoln remarked about 
U. 8. Grant when people complained to him 
about the general, but Grant fights.” If 
one of the qualities of leadership is a fight- 
ing spirit, Jenner is a leader. 

Whatever else people may say and think 
about Jenner, they cannot say that he lacks 
courage. He believed ardently that much of 
America’s resources was being needlessly 
wasted, and he fought against it. 

Inliana is sure to hear more from him. 
Though out of the Senate after this year, 
he will be a force in Hoosier politics. They 
say he may run for Governor in 1960. There 
is talk that he may want to be GOP national 
committeeman from Indiana, He has prom- 
ised to campaign for Governor Handley in 
the Senate race this fall. At the Washing- 
ton dinner he said he is not leaving public 
life when he leaves the Senate. 

He is controversial—sure. But he's a 
force that will "e heard from for a long time. 


Agriculture’s Improved Income Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OP NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, livestock producers are espe- 
cially gratified at agriculture's improved 
income situation, 

In the first half of 1958, farmers re- 
ceived over $9 billion from sale of live- 
stock and livestock products—nearly a 
billion dollars more than in the same 
period last year. In livestock, the im- 
provement came about solely through 
strengthening of prices, since volume of 
sales was down slightly from the year 
before. 

Farmers’ cash receipts from sale of 
meat animals in the first half of 1958 
were up nearly 20 percent from a year 
earlier. Their receipts from poultry 
and eggs rose by 15 percent. And dairy 
receipts were down a little, but only 
about 1 percent. 

Production of milk during May and 
June was about 1 percent below a year 
earlier, despite predictions of a number 
of people that the lowering of price sup- 
ports which took effect in April would 
cause farmers to increase their produc- 
tion in an effort to maintain their 
incomes. 

Coupled with the steady growth of 
our total population, which should 
strengthen the total demand for dairy 
products, this slight decrease in produc- 
tion indicates we are moving toward a 
better balance between supply and de- 
mand—toward increased reliance on 
prices in the market rather than Govern- 
ment supports to insure an adequate 
income. 


~ 
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Figures for cash receipts by commodity 
groups actually cover only 5 months, 
Janaury—May, whereas the total income 
figures cover 6 months, January-June. 

production January-June was 
down about one-nineteenth of 1 percent 
from a year earlier. 


American East and American West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
most searching article on the contrasting 
Social structures of the American East 
and the American West has been written 
by Mr. J. Wesley Sullivan, news editor 
of the Oregon Statesman in Salem, Oreg. 
Mr. Sullivan has just returned to Oregon 
after nearly a year spent on the campus 
of Harvard University as a Nieman Fel- 
low in journalism. 

I am particularly gratified that Mr. 
Sullivan g¢mphasizes in his article the 
fact that my native State of Oregon 
Should be proud of its lack of corruption 
in municipal and local politics, as con- 
trasted with some of the situations exist- 
ing in the East. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
formative and pertinent article by Mr. 
J. Wesley Sullivan of the staff of the 
Oregon Daily Statesman, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

Therg being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: P 

Socta, STRUCTURE, PoLrTICS, IN EAST, 
West Untrep STATES FAR DIFFERENT 
(By J. Wesley Sullivan) 

(Eorron's Nore—Statesman News Editor J. 
Wesley Sullivan has just returned from 10 
Months in the East as a Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard University. In this, the first of 
three articles, he compares Oregon with the 
east coast. In the following two he will com- 
Pare Orezon with the Deep South and with 
Other States in Western United States.) 

After living for a year in the East, a 
Salem resident grows two strong convictions. 

st, confirmation of his belief that Salem 
is one of the finest places in the Nation 
in which to live.. And secondly, a determi- 
Nation to keep Oregon politically alert so 
that the problems of the East do not become 
Our own. 

In comparing the east coast with Oregon 
Ine cannot help but be impressed by the 
differences In social structure. The East 
does not duplicate our free and easy virtual 
Classlessness. The class spectrum widens 
the farther East one travels. 

In the metropolitan East, there is an in- 
tellectually influential elite on one end of 

e social scale and a politically powerful 
none of persons on the other end whose 

Ving standards are minimal, In many of 
the big cities, like Boston, the middle 
© unable to control the political situ- 
Stion in the big city, are moving to the 
Surrounding suburbs where they can dictate 

ir local politics, 

This has two disadvantages. First, it 
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drains the big city of much of its leader- 
ship—leaving the political machines even 
moré solidly entrenched. Secondly, it creates 
a series of autonomous political areas around 
the big city which tend to strangle the big 
city’s ever more feeble efforts at areawide 
development and solution of mutual prob- 
lems. g 

Faced with a question of city annexation, 
western voters should look east to see the 
problems created when orderly city develop- 
ment is not allowed. - 

Oregon should be proud of its lack of cor- 
ruption in municipal politics—a situation al- 
most incomprehensible to cynical easterners. 
Municipal politics are often run by cliques 
in the West, but there hasn't been the de- 
velopment of generations of municipal ca- 
reerists, following family, racial, and reli- 
gious lines—inbreeding until it becomes vir- 
tually impossible for a true reform candidate 
to cut away the tangled web. 

It is no accident that Boston has twice 
as many policeman per capita as any other 
major metropolis. Growing population has 
brought a growth of municipal jobs. 

Oregon cannot pat itself on the back too 
strongly for the advantages we enjoy. We 
have not had the handicap of a long history 
which becomes hard to erase or modify when 
the time for change arrives. 

Boston’s many policemen throw up their 
hands at the traffic problems brought about 
by superimposing 300-horsepower cars on l- 
horsepower streets. 

School administrations riddled by politics, 
lack of park and recreation facilities and the 
faceless quality of a great city have conspired 
to create youth problems and the atmosphere 
where corruption breeds, 

It may seem a long way from a city park 
bond issue to the cost of another juvenile 
correctional institution, but over a period of 
years a voter can take his cholce—one or 
the other. 

The lack of adequate services In a big city 
is not compensated by lower taxes, either. 
Generally, in the metropolitan areas of the 
East taxes are twice as much as they are in 
western Oregon. This is true, in the big cities 
where the price of corruption must be paid, 
and also in the East’s suburbs where the 
price of independence from the big city is 
paid in the form of higher taxes. 

The differences in class structure between 
East and West show up most sharply in the 
newspapers. The East is large enough to sup- 
port some top quality intellectual news- 
papers like the New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor, But these do not 
have the circulation of the mass newspapers 
that must appeal to all classes of that broad 
society. 

Faced witha choice of extinction or lower- 
ing of standards to meet the demands of the 
lower classes, Many newspapers have chosen 
to survive at the price of sensationalism and 
the underplaying of important news. 

Oregon newspapers, appealing to a nar- 

rower range of society, can satisfy the vast 
majority of their readers without constant 
sensationalism and with enough national and 
foreign news to keep the reader well in- 
formed. 
Oregon also may well congratulate itself 
upon its free public beaches, toll-free high- 
ways and freedom from the annoyance of 
a sales tax, though the latter may not be far 
distant. After all, what is bought must be 
paid for, 

Living in a land of abundance, com- 
placency comes eksy. But its price can be 
high. It was the ancient Greek Demosthenes 
who wns the first on record to introduce the 
idea that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. The development of a virile society 
in the Pacific Northwest hasn't altered the 
truth of the 2,300-year-old maxim. 
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The Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
our colleagues seem to be surprised at 
what appears to be a total lack of in- 
formation by our State Department and 
other high Government officials as to 
what was happening and what was likely 
to happen in the Middle East. I am 
afraid it was not lack of knowledge that 
contributed to the present situation. 

Late in 1955 and early in 1956 I ad- 


vised all those who would listen to me 


at the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff pre- 
cisely what the situation was in that 
area and, while some of my predictions 
have proved wrong, most of them, un- 
fortunately, have proved correct except 
as to minor details. 

In that connection, I am setting forth 
my testimony of May 8, 1956, before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Morwat Security Acr or 1956, Turspay, Mar 

8, 1956, House OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 

8 On Foreicn AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, 

The committee met, pursuant to call, in 
room G-3, United States Capitol, at 10:54 
a. m., the Honorable James P, RICHARDS 
(chalrman) presiding. 

Chairman Richanos. The committee will 
come to order, please: We will continue 
hearings on H. R. 10082. 

We are are privileged to have our col- 
league, the Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
with us this morning. 

Will you proceed, Mr, MULTER. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 

OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Muurez. Mr. Chairman and members, 
I appreciate the opportunity of coming be- 
fore you again and voicing my opinions for 
whatever aid they may be to you in connec- 
tion with the pending bill. 

While I appreciate the worldwide impor- 
tance of the provisions of the bill, and that 
it does cover many areas of the world, I would 
like to address myself primarily to the bill 
as it affects the Middle East, or the Near East, 
us it ts often referred to. 

May I by way of preliminary indicate to 
the committee that I appreciate that in view- 
ing the testimony of any witness you have 
the right to ask yourself, what is his back- 
ground and does he have any prejudice or 
bias in connection with the subject on which 
he speaks. _ 

When anyone of the Jewish faith addresses 
himself to the Middle East, you have s right 
to take that into account, I want to assure 
the committee at the outset that my first 
and primary interest is the same as that of 
every member of this committee, that Is, 
world peace and the security of our own 
country. J 

I hope that in assessing the value of my 
testimony, you will have in mind not only 
my religious background but also that I was 
among the first to look with favor upon res- 
toration or resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. I think that I can justifi- 
ably say that my personal report to President 
‘Truman late in 1949, after a visit to Spain, 
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together with the Information brought back 
from there by other members, had at least 
some bearing upon what I think everybody 
admits today is a desirable result of resum- 
ing diplomatic relations with Spain. 

I was among the early advocates of help 
to Turkey, which, as you know, is a 98 per- 
cent Moslem country. Despite the fact that 
it is quite unpopular among many of my 
constituents, I have taken the position that 
the interests of our country require if not a 
full-fledged ambassador or minister at least 
a special representative at Vatican City. 

With those preliminaries, let me address 
myself to the Middle. East situation. 

Chairman RICHARDS. May I add that I can 
testify to the correctness of the gentleman's 
statement on those matters. 

Mr. Mutrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
trust that the members of this committee 
will not think that I usurped or impinged 
upon their authority when during the last 
recess I made a trip into various countries, 
and more particularly into the Middle East, 
where I visited in Lebanon, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Israel. 

I think that we can all agree that the 
overall problem is the establishment of peace 
in that area and that anything short of 
full-fledged peace is obviously a threat to 
our own security and to world peace. 

I think we also agree that the subsidiary 
problems are the resettlement of the refu- 
gees, the lessening of the existing tensions 
and an agreement about the boundaries. 

I think with a period of 8 years of expe- 
rience behind us now there must be a com- 
plete revision of our policy in that area with 
much more firmness than has heretofore 
been shown in our treatment of the peoples 
throughout that area, or more accurately, 
our treating with the leaders of the govern- 
ments there. 

The tensions have gotten worse and more 
bitter. We have had no real negotiations 
which would lead to peace. 

Lou may recall that as early as 1948. before 

there was a state of Israel, I said that the 
only way we will have peace in that area is 
if we go in there and help all the peoples of 
that area, the Arabs who are living there as 
well as the Jews, to help them rehabilitate 
themselves and to improve their economic 
conditions there. 


That directly relates to the refugee prob- 


lem. We are told time after time that there 


are 900,000 refugees outside of Israel. who“ 


must be rehabilitated and must be resettled. 

The Arab position has been they will not 
talk peace until all of those Arabs are re- 
turned to the State of Israel. That means 
never. I think it should be perfectly ob- 
vious to anybody and everybody famillar 
with the situation that you couldn't possibly 
resettle those 900,000 Arabs in the little 
State of Israel even if you were going to take 
all of the State of Israel and give it to them. 

Before they left there 90 percent of them 
were living In poverty. The average annual 
income was from $15 to $30 per year. Thirty 
dollars per year was high income for 90 per- 
cent of the Arabs living in that area. 

To take them and send them back there 
would be utter folly—how are they going to 
live? Obviously these people must be reset- 
tled in places where you can give them a 
piece of land or an opportunity to earn 
themselves a livelihood that doesn't even 
begin to approach our standards, but which 
Will at least improve their prior standards, 
or give them an opportunity to live if not 
decently as we know it, at least better than 
they had lived when they were unable to eke 
out a living for themselves and their families. 

Today in these refugee camps they are 
being supported mainly by the bounty of 
the United Nations and this country, which 
supports or gives to that fund most of the 
money that is being used for that purpose. 

Why haven't they been resettled? They 
haven't. been resettled because the Arab 
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leaders have refused to permit them to be 
resettled. 

In that connection, our policy must be 
changed, and I think it must be a condit- 
tion of further aid going to that area, that 
something must be done about that situa- 
tion, 

We have talked and talked to the Arab 
leaders, and we have run up against a stone 
wall. They will not move in that direction. 
I think it is high time that our Department 
of State changes its policy in that regard and 
make it known in no uncertain, terms that 
this problem must be solved, that we will no 
longer continue to permit the Arab leaders 
to use this as a political problem and to keep 
those refugees stirred up emotionally against 
resettlement. 

I might say that I have been in that area 
three times—I was there in 1948, 1949, and 
again in.1955. After each of my visits there 
I have been visited at home, unsolicited, by 
Arabs, Moslem Arabs, and Christian Arabs, 
indicating that much of the story we get out 
of there about the unwillingness of the 
Arabs to be resettled is the talk not of the 
Arab refugees themselves, but of the leaders 
of the Arabs. 

It we can let those leaders know in no un- 
certain terms that this problem must be 
solved, you can begin to move those Arabs 
out, not en masse but family by family and 
resettle th We will then get rid of this 
emotional problem that has kept that area 
stirred up all through the years. 

You will find back in December 1947 and 
January and February of 1948 I was urging 
things such as, as I called it at that time, a 
Middle East TVA. I had in mind things lke 
the Aswan Dam that they are talking about 
on the Nile. I had in mind things like the 
Jordan Valley project that Ambassador Eric 
Johnston has done so much to bring almost 
to the point of closing. 

Secretary Dulles told the Senate commit- 
tee in February that all of the details had 
been worked out except the political agree- 
ment. In other words, every last item had 
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by Arab officials our American diplomats tell 


them that the United States did not bring 


about the Baghdad Pact. Why they should 
have been told that, I don't know. But it 
only irritated the situation rather than help 
assuage their feelings. 

There is no doubt but the fact is and 
Secretary Dulles has taken credit for and 
has claimed it was his idea, He says he 
started some 3 years ago to set up this 
Baghdad Pact as a northern tier or frontier 
as a defense measure against possible inva- 
sion of that area by Soviet Russia. 

I sat down in this building, in the old 
Supreme Court room, with Gen. Bedell 
Smith, who was then Under Secretary of 
State, and with Ambassador Byroade, who 
was then our Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Middle East, when we were 
talking about this plan g years ago. 

I said to them, I think there were sey- 
eral of the members of this committee pres- 
ent, I said to those two gentlemen, that you 
are wasting your time and your energy and 
money in that kind of venture, because if 
Russia decides to move in there, all of the 
money that you are now spending for mili- 
tary aid and economic aid, if it was all used 
there for military aid, you are not going to 
stop Russia from moving into that area, 
when she decides to move. 

I didn't anticipate that Russia was going 
to Jump over the northern tier once it was 
set up. She has done that and moved in; 
Communist arms have been going into the 
Arab States for years. Something. now must 
be done to strengthen that whole area. We 

ure not going to strengthen it by sending 
823 into Egypt in competition with Russian 
arms. I don’t know how much of-the facts 
on that question have been stated to you—— 

Mr. Vorys. You don’t mean into Egypt. 

Mr. Mutter. Into Egypt. 

Mr. Vorys. By sending arms into Egypt in 
competition with Russia—I thought you 
meant into Israel, 

Mr. Muutex. Into Egypt, in competition, 

because the record is clear that for some time 


been agreed upon, between Syria, Jordan, Egypt has—it goes back, I think, to 1952, 


and Israel, as to how it would be financed, 
what would be done there, where the power 
would go, where the water would go, the di- 
vision: of water between Syria and Jordan 
and Israel. The only thing that stops the 
project from going ahead is political agree- 
ment or assent politically by Syria and Jor- 
dan. Both are pressured by the Arab League 
not to agree politically. 

Israel has indicated her willingness to go 
ahead. She is ready to execute the formal 
documents. The Arabs refuse. Israel has 
several times indicated that she would go 
ahead without the Syrian and Jordanian 
consent, Of course, each time she has been 
persuaded that that is not the thing to do. 

I say the time has come when our Govern- 
ment must say, and this is probably the 
place for it to be said. in this bill, or in the 
report on this bill. Lay down the policy 
that if the Arabs will not go along with 
those projects, Israel will be permitted to do 
it herself, that there will be no aid to that 
extent to Syria or Jordan as such, but as 
long as Israel will make the commitment, 
«the firm commitment, that the power and 
water generated there will go in agreed por- 
tions or ratios into Syria and Jordan, when 
they sre ready for it, that Israel may go 
ahead and do the job and we will heip her 
do It. 

I think if we took that firm attitude the 
Arabs would haye no choice in the matter 
but to say, Let's go ahead.“ 

I was told, as your study mission was told, 
as evidenced by their report that was sub- 
mitted to you under date of March 14, 1956. 
I met with some of the members of that 
study mission while we were in that area— 
that a lot of the tension there was caused 
by the Baghdad Pact. 


The surprising thing is that we were told 


when Egypt first sought arms from the 
United States. 

She has gotten small quantities through 
the years from the United States. But when 
she sought large quantities of arms, she was 
asked to sign the usual agreement, that she 
would not be an aggressor, not use any of 
these arms as an aggressor against any na- 
tion. She refused to do that: Then, as you 
recall, in the summer of last year the Secre- 
tary of State pretended to be very much sur- 
prised with the fact that a deal had been 
consummated between Czechoslovakia and 
Egypt for the sale of jets and large arma- 
ments. Ambassador Byroade told me in 
Cairo, in November 1955, that he had known 
of the Egyptian negotiations with the Com- 
munists for arms for more than a year before 
the deal was announced. 

I think it should have alerted our State 
Department to the fact that any country 
that is looking for arms and will not sign 
an agreement that those arms will not be 
used as an aggressor or for aggression, 
doesn't mean well, but intends to be an 
aggressor. 

Let's analyze that a little further. I un- 
derstand Secretary of State Dulles sald to 
the Senate committee In February of this 
year, when he was there, that he didn't 
know what arms had been sent into Egypt 
by Czechoslovakia, 

When I was there, last year, It was known 
in Turkey, it was known in Israel, and it was 
no secret to Egypt. Iam now talking about 
November 1955 when she had already re- 
ceived at least 40 jets and 6 submarines. 
She has today, I believe, 18 battle cruisers. 
Where will these battle cruisers and these 
submarines be used, and against whom will 
they be used? We are told the only fleet 
in that area is the United States 6th Fleet. 
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Russis has no fleet there, and Russia ts not 
going to supply Egypt with any of these sub- 
marines if they are to be used against Rus- 
sia, Against whom will the submarines be 
used? Against Israel? Israel has no navy. 

What about this “preventive war“ talk 
We hear? I say to you in all earnestness it 
has been stirred. up in large part by repre- 
sentatives of our State Department, this talk 
about a “preventive war“ by Israel against 
her neighbors. Let's analyze it, 

The little country of Lebanon to the north 
Of Israel is smaller in geographic size and 
has a population of about a million people, 
which is just about half of the number of 
People in the State of Israel. 

They say that Israel can muster an army 
of 250.000 men. Lebanon, when I was there 
in November 1955, could muster a total 
Police force and army of 5,000 men. If 
Israel had any intentions to move on her 
neighbors, I think everyone must conclude 
that Israel could move in on Lebanon and 
take it over overnight if she had any desires 
to wage aggressive war against her neigh- 
bors. She has not done it and has no 
intention of doing it. Of all her borders 
the Lebanese borders haye been the most 
Peaceful, : 

Most of the border incidents coming from 

Lebanese side of the border can be 
traced to infiltrations from Syria and Egypt- 

Persons who have had the same advantage 
as I had of having been in that area as late 
as 1949, returning again in 1955, are im- 
Pressed by the fact that Lebanon is making 
Comparatively the same progress as Israel. 
Her people are prospering, their standards 
are improving, and they want nothing but 
to be left alone. Cross the borders into the 
Other Arab countries and you find that 

they are practically in the same degraded 
and degrading conditions as existed all 
through the years up to 1949. ‘There has 
been little or no improvement in their meth- 
Ods, their means, their standards or their 
opportunities to earn a livelihood. 

I was interested to find out where this 
talk about a “preventive war’ by Israel 
comes from. I noticed that Secretary of 
State Dulles indicated in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee that he believed 
that there was such talk in Israel of a 
Preventive war against her neighbors. 

I found in our Embassies in Lebanon, in 
Egypt, and in our Embassy in Israel, the 

came from our American officials, that 
l might indulge in a preventive war. 
I know that Ambassador Lawson in Israel 
mo such idea. On the other hand, I 
know Mr. White in that Embassy made it 
known to anybody who would listen to him 
that it was his idea that there will be a 
Preventive war by Israel, and to bolster his 
Position whenever possible he would put 
you in touch with that minority, that small 
Broup in Israel who have been yelling all 
through the years for such a war and for 
enlargement of the state of Israel. 

That definitely is a very small group in 

acl. The large majority of the people. 
and all the responsible officials in govern- 
Ment in Israel, will say that they know that 
if they were to start any kind of war upon 
any of her neighbors, they would immedi- 
ately turn world opinion against them, that 
they would be cut off from all assistance of 
any kind from this country and from our 
Allies, and that while they might win the 
5 battle, they would have to lose such a 


an our Embassy in Lebanon, the same talk 
going on. In Egypt I confronted our 
Ambassador, 

Same matter and I asked him pointblank: 
“Do you think there is a single Arab leader 
Who believes that Israel will wage a pre- 
Ventive war?” and Mr. Byroade said, “They 
n believe it, but L Hank Byroade, believe 
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It is that kind of preachment going on 
by our American officials there that is keep- 
ing this pot stirred up. 

Unless our State Department 18 going to 
do something about it, to stop it, we are 
going to have more and more trouble in 
that area instead of less and less. 

You will probably recall that Mr. Dulles 
has been taxed many times with the situa- 
tion in that area, and has been asked to give 
his reasons as to why something can't be 
done about it, particularly with the situa- 
tion in Saudi Arabia, where they refused to 
permit American Jews to serve as part of our 
Armed Forces, There is nothing wrong with 
the provision in any of these agreements 
that anyone objectionable to a local govern- 
ment should not be permitted to remain 
in that country. 

That has been the way of governments 
ever since we have had civilized governments. 
Today, in the United States, if our Govern- 
ment finds a diplomat here from a foreign 
country who is objectionable, we send him 
home., We never find anybody objectionable 
because of his religious beliefs, When the 
attempt is made to relate Judaism or the 
Jewish religion to Zionism, then you get this 
very fine difference that is drawn by the 
Arabs and by the Moslems, which even our 
Secretary of State, however, does not try to 
draw. 

They will tell you, the Arabs, the Moslems, 
that the Jews are our cousins. They say: 
“We are all Semites. We have all been perse- 
cuted together and we want to live peacefully 
together. But,“ says the Moslem, “while I do 
not oppose the Jew, I am opposed to the 
Zionists, and the Zionist is the fellow who 
wants a Jewish state.” 

That cannot be an excuse to our State De- 
partment for saying that any American Jew 
in the armed services of our country may 
therefore be deemed objectionable to Saudi 
Arabia or to any of these other countries. 

Whether you go to Lebanon or go to Turkey 
or go to Egypt, you will find that there are 
Jews living there, and living there pesce- 
fully with their neighbors. True, they make 
no attempt to espouse the Zionist cause in 
the Arab countries, or the cause of an in- 
dependent State of Israel. But all this de- 
stroys the substanoe of the charge that the 
basic difference in that area is a religious 
difference, 

These people can live together, and will live 
together, and will trade together, and prosper 
together, if given the opportunity. 

I think it is up to the Congress to write 
the directives into a bill such as this, so that 
our State Department representatives will do 
the right thing. They talk about trying to 
establish peace in this area and couple it 
with talk about the fact that the boundaries 
must be agreed upon first. 

I say to you gentlemen that if our State 
Department said to the Arab States: “We will 
not stand for aggression from either side. We 
will not permit aggression by Israel against 
her neighbors. We will not permit aggression 
by the Arab States against Israel,” this prob- 
lem can be settled, It cannot be settled by 
saying; “We will guarantee your borders If, 
as, and when you will agree upon the 
changes,“ because that may never come. Un- 
less and until we take the firm position that 
these boundaries will be changed only by 

mt or by arbitration (and there is a 
method of arbitration) we cannot im 
upon both sides the imperative need for them 
to sit down and agree upon a change of 
boundaries. 

But we must first weigh, “You are not 
going to fight about these borders and 
boundaries.” Then if they won't sit down 
and agree upon it, there is a way of making 
them go to the World Court and submit the 
matter there. 

Mr, CRtrrurtrro. Haven't we said that? 


} sion, it will be binding upon all sides, 
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Mr. Mor rn. No, sir: we have not. Mr. 
Dulles has repeated time and time again 
that we will guarantee these borders and 
boundaries if, as, and when they agree upon 
them. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The State Department 
made a statement about aggression, and of- 
fered their services, the United Nations, and 
so forth, to work this thing out; didn’t 
they? : é 

Mr. Murer. They have not taken the firm 
position I advocate. There have been in- 
tercessions, but there has been no firm state- 
ment of that policy by our State Depart- 
ment to this day. 

Israel asked for a mutual security pact, 
and in asking for it she suggested for each 
of the Arab states the same security pact 
that she asked for. This, too, is a method 
of smoking out the evil intent of a poten- 
tial aggressor. Such a nation not only will 
not ask for, but will reject such a pact. 

The State Department has not seen fit 
to give or even negotiate with the state of 
Israel about such a security pact. 

Chairman RicHarps, Where would 
place the line? There is a dispute about the 
line. 

Mr, Murer. You say to all sides: The 
lines remain precisely where they are untu 
you sit down around the peace table and 
agree upon a change, and if you can’t agree, 
then either you are going to appoint arbi- 
trators, and if you don't appoint arbitrators, 
you go to the World Court and let the Court 
decide. When the Court makes the deci- 


This is an international dispute. It is a 
proper subject to come before the World 
Court. It is high time that we as leaders of 
the world will say that we will etand for no 
fighting about things of this kind which can 
be settled either by agreement or by a 
Court decision. 

In my opinion, we must take that kind of 
firm position, and if we did we could very 
quickly settle these problems in that area. 
If we don't take that firm position, then we 
are bound to have trouble there. These 
people will continue to snipe at each other, 
and it does not matter who is responsible 
for the first sniping. A shot from 1 side 
brings forth 2 from the other side. It does not 
matter whether it comes from Israel or the 
other side, As long as you have these 
people stirred up, they will be sniping at 
each other. The only way to handle it is for 
us to take this firm position. I do hope 
that this committee will, as a part of this 
bill, say that we want to give aid, economic 
aid, to all of this area but peace, true peace, 
is the price they must pay. 

You have heard many times from our Sec- 
retary of State that he hopes this issue of 
the Middle East will not be made a political 
issue in this year’s election campaign, be- 
cause it will stir up the Arabs into again 
voicing the opinion that in this country we 
depend on Jewish yotes and therefore we 
are more favorbly disposed toward Israel 
than we are to the Arabs. 

I was surprised to learn when I met with 
the Arabs throughout this area, that not one 
had ever been told that the Jews in this 
country are a minority, that in the Senate 
with 96 Members we have only 2 who are 
Jews, that of the 435 Members of the House 
the maximum we have ever had, is 11. 

As I pointed out to them, in the mem- 
bership of the study mission that was there 
representing this very committee, not one 
depended on a Jewish vote in his home dis- 
trict to get himself elected; that this was 
not a Jewish problem, nor a Christian prob- 
lem, nor a Moslem problem, that this is a 
problem of doing the right thing, the hu- 
mane thing, and making people behave and 
not fight with one another. 

When you talk to some of our Arab friends 
over there, you find the unfortunate part 
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of it is that our American diplomats have 
never once taken the trouble to tell these 
Arab officials that this is not a Jewish prob- 
lem at home, 

They talk here at home about making it 
A. political issue, but they never tell the 
Arabs it is not a political issue, that neither 
party needs Jewish votes to elect our Presi- 
dent, or our House or our Senate. 

The shame of it is that our State Depart- 
ment has not taken the forceful unequivocal, 
position and said to these people, “You are 
wrong. This is not a political problem at 
home.” 

The same thing goes for the way that 
they handle some of these other problems 
there. You travel through the Middle East 
and you are told by some of the Arabs that 
we should stop the Jews raising funds here 
in the United States and sending them to 
Israel. They don't understand that charity 
drives are conducted here without the aid or 
interference of Government. 

Not once has an American diplomat said 
to the Arab leaders that the Jews have said 
time and time again in the United States 
that they will go out and raise as much 
money to rehabilitate the Arab areas as they 
raise for Israel, if only there can be peace 
there; that if the Arabs will sign a treaty, 
Americans of all faiths will do the same for 
the Arabs as they are doing for the Jews 
there, 

No one knows better than we people here 
at home, Jew and Christian alike, that you 
can't have prosperity in one ttle corner 
surrounded by poyerty, without creating an- 
tagonisms in the poorer areas. You have to 
build up the whole area and give them all 
an opportunity to. live. 

Mr. Vorys. Along the line you just men- 
tion, on August 26, 1955, in an important 
statement by Secretary Dulles, he said, with 
reference to the plight of the 900,000 reru- 


gees: 

Compensation is due from Israel to the 
refugees. However, it may be that Israel 
cannot unaided now make adequate com- 
pensation. If so, there might be an inter- 
national loan to enable Israel to pay the 
compensation which is due and which would 
enable many of the refugees to find for 
themselyes a better way of life. 

President Eisenhower would recommend 
substantial participation by the United 
States in such a loan for such à purpose. 

What do you think of that statement? 

Mr. Mutter. That is directly in line with 
what Ihave in mind, The Israelis would like 
to have that. Every right-thinking person 
would like to see that done, and the only 
reason it isn't done is because the Arab 
leaders sit back and say, “We won't let you 
resettle these refugees anywhere except in 
Israel." 

Mr. Vorys. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. Muurer. I would like to suggest that 
if you would give me, Mr. Chairman, an ex- 
ecutive session meeting I will bring to you 
Arab-Moslems who will tell you that when 
/ you go into these camps you will be 

permitted to meet only with the leaders. 
‘They will tell you how terrible the situation 
is, how the people in the camps will not be 
resettled except in their homeland. These 
witnesses, I can bring to you, will tell you 
that is not so, that the Arab refugees are 
willing to be resettled, that they want to be 
resettled. There have been negotiations time 
and time again between some of them 

Chairman Ricuaros. I would like to say, 
Mr. Mutter, that we started a little late. 
Mr. MuLTER told us beforehand that he had 
a meeting with the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and he has received a notice that 
they are ready for him. 

Mr. Morra. I will take just a few minutes 
more. I would like to answer any questions 
that the members care to address to me either 
this morning or at any other time you will 
invite me back, 7 
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Mr. Vorrs. As you know, the United Na- 
tions resolution said it was the duty of Israel 
either to compensate or repatriate the Arab 
refugees. Both of those alternatives are 
open to Israel. 

As far as I know, there has never been any 
offer by Israel to repatriate—— 

Mr. Muutrr. The 900,0 — vou are right. 
As I indicated before, it would be an impos- 
sible task to try to repatriate them in Israel. 
They haye taken Arabs back into Israel. 
There have been some 100,000 families that 
have been reunited within Israel, people who 
had been outside Israel and permitted to re- 
turn, 

Israel has always indicated her willingness 
to compensate the Arabs for their property 
that was left behind. She has unblocked the 
funds within Israel that were left behind by 
the Arabs. They have made available that 
to them. 

I was about to say, as I got this message, 
that I can bring to you Arabs, Christians, 
and Moslems who left Israel, who negoti- 
ated with the State of Israel for compensa- 
tion, and when the Governments of Syria 
and Jordan where they were living found out 
that the negotiations were being consum- 
mated, stepped in and threatened them with 
annihilation if they dared to go through 
with the agreements or to accept any of the 
money offered by Israel. 

There isn't any doubt that people who are 
entitled to the money, if they are left alone, 
will be fairly compensated and will get the 
compensation that they are willing to accept, 
if the leaders of their home governments 
would let them take it. 

I am prepared to bring to you, Mr. Chalr- 
man, persons whose names must be pro- 
tected because their families are still over 
there and who would be annihilated if it 
was known they are testifying here, I will 
bring you Arabs who will testify under oath 
that what I say to you 1s the fact. 

Mr. Vorys. The home government of the 
Israeli-Arab is Israel. We all Joined in the 
desire of the Jews. to go back to their home- 
land. The homeland of these Arnab refugees 
is not some other country; it 1s Israel. 

Mr. Murter. How many of these 900,000 
fled from Israel? 

Mr. Vorys, I don't know. A lot of them 
have been born In exile. 

Mr. Mutrer. Many of them were born in 
the refugee camps. You will find that in 
the Arab refugee camps outside of Israel, 
among the 900,000, you will find thousands 
and thousands of them who were poor no- 
mads roaming the Arab lands, eking out a 
living from the countryside, who moved Into 
these camps because there they are sup- 
ported by the U. N. and the contributions of 
the United States to the U. N. instead of 
continuing to roam. 

I don't care how they got there. They are 
human beings who should be rehabilitated. 
They are human beings who should be given 
an opportunity to earn a livelihood, Some- 
thing has to be done for them. But it is 
impossible to take the 900,000, whether they 
were ever in Israel or not, and move them 
into Israel, certainly not until there are firm 
peace treaties entered into between these 
Arab countries and the State of Israel. 

If the peace treatics were consummated, 
then you might be in a strong position to 
say, “Those who came out of Israel have a 
right to return to their homeland.” 

But as long as they are at wir—as late 
as January 16, Mr. Nasser said, “From the 
Atlantic to the Persian Gulf there is but one 
Arab nation which no one will succeed in 
dividing again. After World War II part of 
the Arab heart was snatched from the Arab 
body — meaning the State of Israel. ro- 
day Arabs from the Atlantic to the Persian 
Gulf will cooperate in restoring that part,” 
restoring Israel to the Arab lands. 

As long as that condition exists, as long 
as the Arab leaders join with Mr. Nasser, as 
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they are doing in saying that, surely no one 
believes that bringing those 900,000 Arabs 
or any substantial part of them into Israel 
is going to make for peace, 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mrs. KELLY. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
compliment my colleague from Brooklyn, 
Hon. ABRAHAM MULTER, for his testimony 
and appraisal of the Middle East situation. 

Is there any question in your mind, Mr. 
Mubrn, that if we could get the represent- 
atives of all the countries in the Middle East 
to.a peace conference that Israel wouldn't 
be willing to settle every controversial issue, 
including the return of a token number of 
refugees, repayment for their land and re- 
turn of their bank accounts, trade, bound- 
aries, and so forth? 

Mr. Mutter. Mrs. KELLY, there isn’t a doubt 
in the world that the Israeli Government 
and their officials will sit down at the peace 
table and talk about all these problems and 
try to arrive at a solution of them. 

But let's be practical about it. As of today, 
the Arabs will not sit down with the Israelis 
face to face. But that doesn't mean that 
you can’t commence these negotiations. 

As a matter of fact, word was sent home 
at my instance to the Secretary of State. 
I know it was received here. I know it was 
received in our Embassy in Israel. I know 
it was received in our Embassy in Egypt, 
that the Arab leaders were ready to sit down 
and talk, not face to face with Israel, but 
with American representatives, with United 
States representatives about the settlement 
of all of these problems, if the United States 
will take the initiative and say, “We insist 
that you sit down and talk about these 
things.” ; 

You could keep the Arabs on one side of 
the barrier, the Israelis on the other. The 
United States representative could talk first 
to one group and then to the other group, 
and finally consummate an agreement, and 
bring them together to sign it. 

It was going to be done, and word was 
sent back that it would be done, not on the 
basis of the 1947 partition resolution but 
on the basis of the 1949 resolution. There 
is a difference, because now the Arabs say 
they want to roll everything back to the 
1947 boundaries. 

The 1949 truce agreements recognized the 
boundaries set up at that time as armistice 
boundaries, subject to revision. That word 
came back, was received here in Washington, 
was received throughout the Middle East, 
with the exception of our Embassy in Turkey. 

Within 5 days thereafter, Prime Minister 
Eden of Britain issued the statement that 
he would be the arbitrator between Israel 
and the Arabs on the basis of the 1947 par- 
tition resolution. 

It was an attempt by Mr. Eden to reestab- 
lish British prestige in that area. Whether 
or not he knew that by talking about the 
1947 resolution he would blow up the pos- 
sibility of these negotiations, I don’t know, 
and I won't make that charge against him. 

The Arabs sent word that they would talk 
about the 1949 borders, He wanted to talk 
on the basis of the 1947, and the whole thing 
blew up. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I was go- 
ing to ask this: I can't understand how there 
would be any considerable portion of people 
of Israel that would advocate a preventive 
war, because if they fight a preventive war 
they are going to have to fight the very war 
that they are going to try to avoid. 

It is a good deal like a man committing 
suicide because he is afraid to die. That 
would be the case if you fight a preventive 
war; no one would win. 

There is one question that you didn’t com- 
ment on, and perhaps you didn’t do so be- 
cause you didn’t desire to raise that issue; if 
you do not, do not answer my question. 

Do you advocate the United States sending 
arms to Israel? 
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Mr. Murter. Yes, I do, sir. I disagee with 
Mr. Dulles that to send arms at this time 
into Israel would be creating an arms race. 
The arms race is on. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Do you think it would be 
Provocative of war? 

Mr. Mutter. No, it would not be. I think 
it would be preventive of war. I think it is 
Much better to do that than send in 1,800 
Marines from the 6th Fleet. As Prime Min- 
ister Ben Gurion said, Don't send your boys 
Over here; send us arms so we can fight your 
battle.“ As long as Israel is strong 

Mr. ÇCHIPERPIELD. I heard Churchill made 
that statement. 

Chairman RicHarps. And Roosevelt, too. 

Mr. Mutter. I am against an arms race. 
The state of Israel is against an arms race, I 
think every sensible person is against an arms 
race. But I think you must keep these 
Parties on an even balance. If they know 
_ that to fight one another will be to anni- 
hilate one another, they won't fight. 

Mr. CHIFERFIELD. We have the status of the 
forces in all of these countries. We can’t 
Make it public, but we do have that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Burreson, As our able colleague always 
does, he makes a splendid case, but he starts 
With present-day conditions. I think many 
people do, in justifying a great many things 
related to this issue. 

Humaneness is exactly the reason that 
Israel was created in the first place. But 
there were some conditions in the Balfour 
Declaration which are usually forgotten or 
conveniently ignored. 

There is no legitimate reason for anyone 
to think or to believe that Israel is going to 
be driven into the sea or to say that it is not 
a nation and that it is not going to endure 
from now on. Certainly I have no such con- 
cept that Israel will not endure, 

Of course, it will. Nevertheless, going 
back to the historical facts under the Balfour 
Declaration, the British finally decided after 
the great influx of illegal entries into Israel 
to advocate a trusteeship, We went along 
With that policy and were discussing it when 
Isracl declared herself a nation and then we 
immediately recognized her as such. In the 
declaration were safeguards for the Arab 
Majority. The great majority were Arabs 
in the country at that time. There were 
only 50,000 Jews, but hundreds of thousands 
at Arabs. It was agreed that their right 
shouid be protected. 

It as also agreed that no people of the 
Jewish faith would be bound by the Zionist 
Concepts to the State of Israel outside of the 
State of Israel. 

That lends me to say this to the gentle- 
man, when he speaks of Israel as relnted to 
Zionism: Would you contend, Mr. MULTER, 
that there is a distinction between Israel as 
a nation and Israel as a creature of interna- 
tional Zionism? Do you attempt to set one 
apart from the other? x 

Mr, Murter. I think you will concede that 
Israel, like our country, guarantees freedom 
Of religion. I think you will agree that 
Israel, like our country, guarantees every one 
Sei its citizens the rigħt to vote and to hold 

ce, 

There are Arab-Moslems and Arab-Chris- 
tlans in the Israeli Parliament. The point I 
tried to make is that while most Jews are 
Zionists, not every Zionist is a Jew. There 
are many Christians who are Zionists, Zion- 
ism is the political concept of a Jewish state. 
Every Jew is not a Zionist. 

You probably know that we have in this 
country a so-called American Council of 
Judaism. They have been bombarding the 
Congress with literature for some time. Ac- 
tually, they represent less than 2 percent of 
the Jews of this country. But they were 
8 the establishment of a State of 


Mr. Burteson. If you will allow me to in- 
terrupt, they have vehemently denied that 
they are opposed to the State of Israel. They 
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definitely deny being either pro-Israel or 
anti-Israel, 

Mr. Mutrer. They may take the position 
now that they are In favor of the State of 
Israel, They were not in favor of it origi- 
nally, They were bitterly opposed to its 
coming into being. 

After it did, they accepted the fact, but 
in accepting the fact they do everything they 
can to dissuade Christians and Jews from 
sending money to Israel or aiding it in any 
way. They are doing what they can to help 
destroy Israel. 

They take the position that we must lean 
over backward in favor of the Arabs and 
against the State of Israel, which I say is 
not good policy. It is not American policy. 

I don't say that we should be anti-Arab. 
My argument all through the years is that 
we must be just as pro-Arab as pro-Israel. 
You have to be fair and impartial to both 
of them, 

Mr. Burirson. Is not impartiality the an- 
nounced policy of the State Department 
today? 

Mr. MuLTER. It may be the announced 
policy, but they are not doing anything to 
effectuate that policy. They are doing much 
that js contrary to that policy. 

Mr. Burieson, In connection with funds 
collected in the United States, let me ask 
the gentleman, do you agree that contribu- 
tions to the United Jewish Appeal for the 
State of Israel should be a deductible item 
on the tax account of the American taxpayer 
as a philanthropic contribution? 

Mr, Murer. To the same extent that they 
sre deductible for the support of the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut, to the same extent 
as they are deductible to help people who 
are in distress anywhere in the world, to 
the same extent as are the Red Cross and 
the like. 

Mr. BynLEsoN, Do you know of any other 
instances or any precedent where any con- 
tribution by United Siates citizens to any 
political entity of a forcign government is 
deductible for income tax! 

Mr. Mur rzn. These funds are not made 
available to a political entity. 

Mr. Burtrson. But I disagree with the gen- 
tleman—I do not make a challenge that 
could not be refuted, Frankly, I don't know, 
but my information is that the funds col- 
lected by the United Jewish Appeal for the 
State of Israel goes into a common fund 
and can be used for any purpose the Israeli 
Government may desire. 

Mr. Mvurrer. Mr. Burleson, I most respect- 
fully but just as strongly, disagree with you. 
The evidence is overwhelming that not a 
penny of that money goes into the coffers of 
the State of Israel. Not a penny of that 
money is disbursed by the State of Israel. 
Every dollar of that money is used—that 
which goes into the State of Ierael; not all 
United Jewish Appeal money goes to the 
State of Israel—that which does go in is used 
for philanthropic purposes, rehabilitating 
people, making available to them the means 
for agricniture, to learn to farm, to learn 
skills for industry, for hospitals, and the like. 

There isn't a dollar of that money that is 
administered by or prid to the State of Israel. 

Mr. Burieson. Our State Department peo- 
ple were very definite in 1954 in saying that 
those funds coliected went into a common 
fund in the State of Israel, and the expendi- 
tures were not traceable, that they would not 
give us any assurance that tanks, planes, 
guns, public housing, health or anything 
else were not purchased with them; that it 
was administered by the Israeli Government. 

Mr. Muurer. Mr. Burleson, were they re- 
ferring to the United Jewish Appeal funds or 
to Israel bonds? 

Mr. Burreson. They lumped them all to- 
gether. 

Mr. Morra. You can't lump them to- 
gether, because the United Jewish Appeal 
money is not money that is used by the Goy- 
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ernment or administered by the Govern- 
ment, while the Israel bonds is a bond issue 
of the State of Israel and the proceeds go to 
the State of Israel. 

Mr. Vorys. And you pay tax on them? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, you pay the tax on the 
income, 

Mr. Vorys. And you can't deduct it? 

Mr. Mutter. There is no deduction for the 
purchase of bonds or the income therefrom, 

Mr. Vorys. I found that out recently at 
home. 

Mr. BURLESON. I know that is true of the 
bonds, 

Mr, MuLrer. I assure you, Mr. Burleson, if 
any such proof were available, our Treasury 
Department, the Internal Revenue Service 
would immediately revoke the tax exemption 
that is accorded to those gifts. 

Mr, BURLESON, They first decided it was 
not deductible, and then later on they de- 
cided it was under an appeals court decision. 

Mr. Mutter. I am not familiar with any 
litigation involving the matter. 

I do know very definitely, I have been ac- 
tive In those matters for a long time, on a 
high level, and I know there isn’t a dollar 
of United Jewish Appeal money that goes 
to the Israeli Government. 

Mr. BURLESON. I hope the gentleman un- 
derstands I was inquiring. I also hope he 
is correct and would welcome substantial 
proof of the correctness of his position. 

Mr. Munter. For more than 50 years the 
Jewish National Fund, an American organ- 
ization, has been raising funds here and 
buying land in Israel, which is then leased 
on long-term leases, to anyone, to any Jew 
in Israel who wants to occupy the land. 
That has been going on for 54 years, to be 
exact. 

Chairman Ricuarps. What is your recom- 
mendation about this legislation? You do 
not want us to include any money for help 
to any Arab state unless they do what? 

Mr. Murer. Unless they will in good faith 
enter into peace negotiations, either directly 
or through the United Nations or an agreed 
intermediary. 

I am not so foolish as to think that you 
can force these Arabs to sit down face to 
face with the Israelis. But certainly good- 
faith negotiations should be entered into 
without delay through an appropriate 
intermediary. 

The United Nations would, of course, be 
the best intermediary. There are antago- 
nisms there, too. Possibly they could agree 
upon some other intermediary, who could 
bring them to the peace table where they 
could sign the peace agreement. 

It is not going to be an easy task. And 
it will not be accomplished overnight or in 
a day or week. Certainly we ought to say, 
very firmly, This is the time to do it.” 

Chairman RicHaxps, That you have to do 
certain things or else? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Chairman Ricwaans. If they don’t do what 
we say—— 

Mr. Murer, We will know where we stand. 
We will know whether or not we ought to 
send in any training tanks to Saudi Arabia 
at a time when there are reserve tank battal- 
tons in this country which haven't been able 
to get a single tank for training purposes. 

Chairman Rienanns. They agreed in writ- 
ing to provide those tanks, did they not? 

Mr. MULTER. They made the agreement to 
purchase the tanks in September 1955, and 
payment was made in November 1955. You 
and I sitting there would certainly have said, 
“Well, now, this is not the time to make that 
kind of delivery.” 

Mr. Jupp. Was not the basic agreement 
made in 1951 that they could buy weapons 
and tanks, and so on, in this 
country? 

Mr. Mutrer. Yes. 


Mr. Zastockr Mr. Murer, is your sug- 
gestion only to this one area or is it your 
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intention that we Include such a provision 
for every area where there is a dispute? For 
example, do you propose the United States 
withhold any aid to Greece or Turkey, or 
Britain, until the Cyprus issue is settled, 
withhold aid to Pakistan and India until 
the Kashmir problem is resolved? Further, 
how about the other areas where there are 
conflicts? 

Mr. Mutter. I say, once you find that the 
parties refuse to sit down and negotiate in 
good faith 

Mr. ZasLocx!. Who would adjudicate the 
situation, as to whether the parties are sitting 
down in good faith? 

Mr. Mutter. Don't you think that the 
question answers itself, when 8 years have 
gone by and the parties have not yet sat 
down and consummated an agreement? 
Isn't that long enough to determine that 
they are not trying in good faith to arrive 
at an agreement? 

Mr, Zantockr. No, because there is not a 
settlement over 8 years does not necessarily 
indicate bad faith on the part of Israel and 
the Arab states. 

Mr. Mutter. That might be the necessary 
thing. It might be necessary to say to both 
sides, “You are both intransigent. Neither 
will talk. We can help neither one of you 
from here in.” 

It might be necessary to come to that 
position, I don't think it will be. But it may 
be. 
I would like to stay on, but if it is agree- 
able, I will come back at any time you sug- 
gest. I must get to my committee, which is 
in executive session. 

Chairman RicHarps. Thank 
MULTER. 


you, Mr. 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the keynote 
speech I made on June 27, 1958, before 
the Indiana Republican State Conven- 
tion, in Indianapolis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEYNOTE SPEECH, 1958 
(Address by Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, 

Republican of Indiana, before the Indiana 

Republican State Convention, Indiana 

State Fairgrounds, June 27, 1958) 

Fellow Hoosiers, fellow Republicans, I am 
honored to be invited to give the keynote 
speech for the Republican State Convention 
of Indiana. 

Twenty-two years ago, as the youngest 
Republican in the Indiana Senate, I made 
the keynote address at our State convention 
in 1936. 

Tam grateful for the honors you have paid 
me since that day long ago. I have tried 
to repay you, so far as I am able, by service 
to our party, and to the country to which 
we give the full measure of our devotion. 

Nowhere else are the people sturdier, their 
vision clearer, or their patriotism stronger 
than back home in Indiana. 

We are gathered here to choose our candi- 
dates and our platform for the 1958 cam- 
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paign, and lay the foundation for victory 
in 1960. 

Hoosiers do not like appeasers. The land 
of the paw-paw and the persimmon, of lime- 
stone and the tall sycamore, does not breed 
political sprouts or pygmy patriots. We are 
“fer” or “agin” in Indiana. Our rugged 
Hoosier politics demands that each man and 
women stand up and be counted. That's 
the only kind of candidates we will ever offer 
the voters of Indiana. 

Our party has a fine record in the State, 
and a fine record in the Nation, 

The New Dealers left us a legacy of debt, 
taxes, unbalanced budgets, and a colossal 
bureaucracy. They talked of freedom from 
fear, but all their policies stem from fear, 
and perpetuate fear, They would paralyze 
the magnificent fighting spirit with which 
Americans meet new dangers. 

We Republicans balanced the budget. We 
cut taxes seven and a half billion dollars. 
We put money into the sinking fund, to pay 
off the debt. We fought inflation at every 
turn. 

The New Dealers hate free enterprise in 
business, unions, education, the press. They 
love controls—control of little business, big 
business, and middle-size business, control 
of unions, of education, of the news, 

We Republicans believe in liberty. We be- 
lieve the Federal Government should get out 
of our hair. We have begun to clean up the 
mess the fair dealers left us. The task is 
bigger than we dreamed but we shall never 
stop until the work is done, 

We do not say Republicans are perfect. 
We admit we have made mistakes, But the 
worst faults of Republican limited govern- 
ment, bound by the Constitution, are oh 
so much better than anything the Demo- 
cratic Party has picked up, out of the refuse 
heap of European Socialist ideas. 

There's a new breeze blowing in the world. 
People are sick of the promisers and plan- 
ners. They are fed up with Socialists and 
spenders, with international do-gooders and 
international moneychangers. Nationalism 
is rising all over the world. Patriotism 
grows more popular every day. This is no 
moment for Hoosiers to trim their sails. 

The rest of the country is turning toward 
us as the spenders leave behind them only 
ruin and decay. 

Of course the cleanup is not finished. 

We still spend billions each year on the 
great giveaway, foreign aid, which Dean 
Acheson fastened on us. What has it 
brought us? Wherever we look we are aban- 
doning the true anti-Communist nations, 
while the nations which are soff on com- 
munism are abandoning us. 

Our sovereignty is meshed into the United 
Nations. Its network of international agen- 
cies is used by the Red magician to dull 
our brains while they pick our pockets. 

Our Socialists and spenders work unceas- 
ingly to weave the spider web of interna- 
tional controls which they call reciprocal 
trade. The plotters and planners have 
meshed our economy with those of over 
60 foreign countries. The magnificent 
strength of free America is chained down 
by the little people—ilike Gulliver chained 
down by the Lülllputians. Soviet Russia is 
stepping up her economic attack on us all 
over the world. Is Russia held down by the 
United Nations? 

The conflict with communism grows 
fiercer every day. It comes closer to the 
vitals of American national life. Our 
American answer must be strong and clear. 

Fellow travelers laugh at our concern 
about communism at home, but the Com- 
munists insist their influence carries even 
to our Supreme Court. 

Their press boasted that the well-known 
Supreme Court decisions, which deprived 
Congress, the executive agencies and the 
States, of their legal weapons against sub- 
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version, were the greatest victories the Com- 
munists had ever won. 

I have spent the last 2 years fighting for 
the bill I introduced, to end appeals to the 
Supreme Court in these dangerous cases of 
subversion. The American people have 
risen magnificently in support of it. 

They will not rest until the breach in 
the citadel of our internal security is firmly 
closed, 

Our New Deal power seekers pretend 
spending restrains Communist aggression. 
But do you think Khrushchey is very re- 
strained? You heard him boast over an 
American television network that our grand- 
children would be Communist. You see his 
spies and saboteurs creeping down, into 
Indonesia, into the Middle East, into Latin 
America, in fact all over the world. Do they 
look very restrained? I ask you. 

The masters of Moscow talk of the con- 
quest of space but they never turn their 
eyes from conquest of this planet. 

Uncle Sam's muscles are still larded with 
fat. He has been weakened by his repeated 
trips to the international blood bank, But 
our country is as strong as ever, at the 
grassroots. Potomac fever has not poisoned 
the blood-stream of our people. 

Thank heaven, we are waking up. The 
mobs in Peru and Venezuela which spit 
upon our Vice President and his wife, the 
sawdust Caesars, like Tito, who take our 
money so they will have chips to bargain with 
the Soviet Union—these characters show up 
the dismal truth about our holdover for- 
eign policy. 

The people of Indiana have always sup- 
ported our efforts to reveal the truth. Hoos- 
iers demand eternal vigilance of anyone 
elected to speak for them. If one of their 
Tepresentatives wavers in his Americanism, 
Hoosiers mark him well. 

This year the contest between European 
new deal socialism and constitutional Re- 
publicanism is more bitter and ruthless 
than ever. 

The Democrats in Congress thought they 
would put on a show, to steal public atten- 
tion from the achievements of our party. 

They set up a roar—what about sputnik? 
What about missiles? 

They gave the defense agencies more 
money, and told them to spend what they 
had, even more quickly. 

Did the defense agencies need more 
money? No. The Republicans had given 
them all the funds needed for national 
security. 

Why did the Democrats vote a lot more 
money? You know why. They dared not 
question President Eisenhower's military 
experience, so they tried to act out the 
story that he was letting the reins slip 
from his tired hands. 

They played their theme song “How ter- 
rible is the defense muddle,” for awhile, 
but it didn't click. The great missile ex- 
pert, von Braun, said we fell behind in the 
missile race because we wasted the years 
between 1945 and 1951, while the Com- 
munists pushed ahead, full speed. You re- 
member who was President from 1945 to 
1951? So did the Democrats. They hur- 
riedly dropped rockets and missiles, and 
turned to the recession, 

Now, Republicans are deeply concerned 
over any threat of unemployment. But we 
will not offer hungry people a diet of pie 
in the sky. We leave that to the Democrats. 

President. Eisenhower expressed our Re- 
publican faith, when he said: 

“Achievement and progress cannot be 
created for our people. They can only be 
created by our people. Americans would 
have it no other way.” 

The Republican administration in Wash- 
ington set in motion about 50 separate ac- 
tions to help business make jobs, without 
weakening our dollar, 
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The Democrats in Congress started spend- 
ing a billion here and two billions there, 
for quickie plans supposed to “cure” the 
recession. 

By the end of May 1958, laws already 
Passed by New Dealers in Congress had 
Pushed Government spending for the cur- 
rent year up to $73 billion, against income 
of $70 billion. Spending for 1959 has been 
pushed up over $78 billion. 

The bills they have introduced in Con- 
gress, so far, would, if passed, commit us 
to €206 billion of new spending a year. 

Well, we accept the challenge. Republi- 
Cans plead guilty to careful handling of the 
People’s money. We will let the Democrats 
argue for red ink budgets, and a dollar 
worth 25 cents, maybe even 10 cents. 

Our people have had enough of political 
juvenile delinquents dragging the national 
economy along, in their souped-up jalopies, 
because spending, spending, is oh such fun. 

Do they care where the money is coming 
from? Well, you care because it’s going to 
come from you and you and you. 

Let me show you how much damage the 
Democrats did to our finances in 5 months of 
1958. Remember every time the dollar falls, 
the cost of groceries and shoes goes up. That 
is what a falling dollar means. 

When the Republicans took over, Secre- 
tary Humphrey paid the bills the Fair Dealers 
had left us, but cut the Truman budget $10 
billion. ‘The dollar had fallen to 48 cents, 
but the Republicans were determined to 
break its fall. We intended to stop the cruel 
increase in the monthly bills of every family, 
We did. ; 

But the New Deal Democrats in Congress 

w what it meant,if we restored financial 
Sanity, They decided to stop us. In 1 year 
they turned a balanced budget into a deficit 
Of up to $20 billion. 

The Democrats say they love the people, 
but the Republicans have hearts of stone. 
Well, folks, when prices go up at the grocery 
store and the butchers, remember how the 
Democrats love the people. 

When you hear of the tinkle of 1 cent, 2 
cents, 10 cents, dropping out of every dollar 
in the land, remember—the Republicans bal- 
anced the budget. The New Dealers are re- 
sponsible for every penny the dollar will 
Shrink in the next few years. That is how 
the New Dealers love the people. 

If we had fought a little bit harder in 1954 
and in 1956, we would have a Republican 
Congress now. We would not be facing a 
deficit of 20 billions or so for this year, with 
a $300 Dillion debt ceiling at hand, and the 
Stratosphere the limit for the coming years. 

year we must work hard to elect Re- 
Publicans to the Senate, and to every seat in 
the House. A smashing victory in a strong 
Republican State like Indiana spills over into 
hope and confidence among Republicans in 
every other State. 

We Hoosiers enjoy good State government. 
We have made Indiana a land of milk and 
honey to which the citizens and employers 
Of other States eagerly turn their gaze. To 
tax-ridden Americans, debt-free Indiana is 
the promised land, 

We believe in home rule. Without home 
Tule there can be no return to sanity in gov-- 
ernment, There can be curbs on inflation, 
no end to crushing-taxes. 

We in Indiana do not intend to go the way 
Of all flesh among history's republics—sur- 
render to the siren song of so-called civil 
Servants, 

Let us repeat and repeat, “The Republican 

y is the guardian of home rule. The 
wie Dealers are the mortal enemies of home 

Indiana Republicans have provided schools 
eae highways not only for our present needs, 
ut for future growth. As we look to the 
rainbow of hope, our vision is clear, We 
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want the best for our people. But we know 
we can get it, only by our own hard work. 

Our legislature, under Republican leader- 
ship, has concern for our duties as well as 
our rights. They knew they must raise taxes 
and they did it. We honor them for their 
courage. 

We must not let the next general assembly 
fall to New Deal Democrats. They will sur- 
render even more of our State responsibil- 
ities. Washington will take our dollars and 
give us back pennies, and then send their 
agents here to tell us how to spend our pen- 
nies. 

The Indiana Republican Party encourages 
business, but holds it responsible. We en- 
courage labor unions, but hold them respon- 
sible. 

Not one workingman or woman in Indiana 
will have money taken from his pay check— 
against his will—to buy expensive houses or 
trips to Miami, or special underwear, for 
grafters in union officers, No workingmen or 
women in Indiana will be compelied to give 
their money to help the Reuthers or the 
Hoffas elect candidates from à political party 
they reject. 

Hoosier Democrats are powerless to in- 
fluence the leadership of their party or its 
national policies. The Walter Reuthers are 
stealthly extending their grip over the New 
Deal party in every State. 

In 1936 I appealed to the Jeffersonian 
Democrats of Indiana to help turn the New 
Dealers out. We appeal to them again, To 
Jeffersonian Democrats we offer a hospitable 
home. But we will not permit the Demo- 
crats to borrow Henry Schricker's white hat 
and hide under it, while they carry Marxist 
daggers in their belts. 

We want men in Congress, and in State 
and local officers, who will not tremble when 
Walter Reuther cracks the whip. 

No one must be elected to speak for Indi- 
ana who follows any flag but the American 
flag. 

A our beautiful State banner the 19th 
star of Indiana shines big and bright above 
the 18 which preceded It. In the American 
flag the Indiana star shines brightly for every 
Hoosier and it glows with love of America. 

So ring the bells and tell the people: 

“Here is your choice, 

“Will you trust the Republicans to pre- 
serve and defend our country? Or would 
you rather turn back to Adlai Stevenson and 
Harry Truman and puppets worked by strings 
held in the hands of Walter Reuther? 

“Will you trust the Republicans to pre- 
serve the American dollar? Or would you 
rather turn to the party of Franklin Raose- 
velt and Harry Truman, who took from our 
people hundreds of billions in taxes, but 


didn't have enough, and had to run us $250 


billion in debt? 

“Will you trust the party which has guided 
our magnificent industrial growth since the 
Civil War? Or would you rather turn back 
to the party of Harry Hopkins, who kept 
American workers on the dole long after the 
great depression had receded so they could 
tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect?” 

Will you trust the Republican Party, which 
is the party of peace, or the Democratic Party, 
which took us into.3 world wars in 40 years? 

Ask the people, Shall we trust our future 
to the party which is determined that Ameri- 
cans shall remain free? Or shall we turn to 
the party which let Communists into the 
citadel of our national life and protected 
them when Congress exposed their treason? 
Have you forgotten Alger Hiss and Harry 
White and all the rest of their ilk?” 

There is nothing negative about our Re- 
publican Party. As Theodore Roosevelt said, 
the eyes of the true conservative are always 
on the future. We believe our constitutional 

nt is the greatest form of govern- 
ment ever devised by man. We believe our 
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first duty fs to safeguard America. We be- 
lieve in liberty and the right of our people 
to manage their own affairs. We believe it 
is the duty of Congress to protect the people's 
earnings. We believe in a strong Military 
Establishment to defend America, and we 
insist that our Armed Forces must be free of 
international controls of any sort whatever. 
We believe in nationalism. We think inter- 
national organizations should have no power 
over us above our Constitution, and no bu- 
reaucracy above our laws. We don't like 
Communists, and we don't want to give them 
anything. That goes for Tito and Nehru, too. 

Until the power of the Federal Government 
is again limited under law, America will be 
in danger. 

The fight centers here in Indiana. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars will be poured 
out to defeat Indiana Republicanism. 

My fellow Republicans, we must pledge 
that we will never let up our fight on Amer- 
ica's foes so long as the great God gives us 
breath. 

Will you go out of this convention ready 
to fight every moment from now until the 
evening of November 4? 

We may be ever so right; but if we don't 
get out the vote, the temple of Liberty will 
crumble into dust. 

These are critical times. But, as Patrick 
Henry said, the lamp of history is the only 
light by which our feet can be guided. 

We face the uncertain future confident 
of the intelligence, the integrity, the patri- 
otism which true Republicans are always 
ready to devote to the service of our country. 


Modern Foreign Language Development 
and the National Defense Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
today to the modern foreign-language 
Provision in the proposed National De- 
tense Education Act. The important 
foreign-language development program 
is directly aimed at the removal of our 
deplorable deficiency in foreign-language 
training. There can be no greater bar- 
rier between men than that which arises 
from a lack of communication. The 
ability to communicate effectively with 
peoples of the world is vital in the build- 
ing of sound contracts among nations to 
strengthen world security in these days. 
Today our role of world leadership re- 
quires an understanding and language 
facility unsurpassed by any other pre- 
vious time in our history. A similar 
emergency presented itself during World 
War II when, under the pressure and 
the exigencies of that precarious time 
the Armed Forces developed stopgap 
programs to train personnel to speak the 
languages of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, today, at this moment, 
there are situated in the Middle East, 
within a thousand mile radius, seething 
forces which represent nations in which 
are spoken nearly every language and 
dialect of this age. Perhaps had there 
been greater contact, broader under- : 
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standing and more extensive communi- 
cation with the countries whose forces 
now gather, the tensions which we so 
pressingly feel at this time might have 
been averted. America's urgent need 
for more extensive language training is 
clear in the light of present events. For 
I call to your attention the fact that 
Russian university students are required 
to study a second language which must 
be of a country in Asia or Africa. 

The need for military readiness is an 
obvious necessity but the comprehensive 
requirements of our day are reaching 
sweepstake proportions throughout the 
world. This fact is vividly outlined in 
a recent article by Jacob Ornstein, which 
was published in the Kiwanis magazine. 
Mr. Ornstein underscored our language 
lacks when he reported that: 

Somewhere in the Middle East a crowd 
listens to a loudspeaker mounted on a sound 
truck in the village market place. First the 
listeners hear a news summary, then a bit- 
ter propaganda barrage against Washington, 
and finally a declaration of Moscow's love 
for the Moslem world. An American official 
stands by, completely unable to understand 
the rapid flow of gutteral sounds. Not far 
away, a Soviet diplomat smilingly turns to 
a group of bystanders and strikes up a con- 
versation with them in fluent Arabic. This 
Russian is one of a vast army of linguists 
trained in the U. S. S. R. to fight the West, 
not with automatic rifles or atomic artillery, 
but with the ordnance of foreign tongues. 

The Soviet Union, realizing that words 
are weapons in the struggle for men's 
minds, has launched an allout offensive on 
the language front that no other country 
has shown the willingness or ability to 
match. Bright Russian youngsters of 8 are 
sent to special schools for a thorough 
grounding in French, German, or English, 
along with their three r's. High-school stu- 
dents spend 5 years at rigorous language 
study. Talented youths receive scholarships 
to state institutes of foreign languages, 
where 5 years of full-time training are given 
them in 1 of the major world languages. 
Diplomats must master the language of the 
country to which they will be sent—as well 
as 1 or 2 additional tongues—before they 
ever set foot on foreign soil. Publishing 
houses are turning out dictionaries and 
texts in over a hundred languages, includ- 
ing Chinese, Amharic, Uzbek, and even 
Zulu. 

America is many noses behind in this 
language sweepstakes. The Arabic tongue, 
key to the culture and peoples of the entire 
Middle East, is studied by no more than 85 
students in all our universities. Chinese, 
spoken by 650 million people in Mao's mili- 
tant state, is offered by only 35 of our higher 
institutions, mostly to small classes. A re- 
cent survey, made by the writer and pub- 
lished by the Department of State's Ex- 
ternal Research Staff, found that of our 
_ 1,800 colleges, only 165 teach Russian to 

less than 5,000 students. By contrast, there 
are about 10 million Russians of all ages 
mastering English, and Soviet educational 
authorities have called for an even more 
vigorous English teaching program. 

As a leader in the free world, we are find- 
ing linguistic ignorance to be a formidable 
stumbling block in international relations, 
Secretary of State Dulles not long ago de- 
Clared, “The United States carries new re- 
sponsibilities in many quarters of the globe 
and we are at a serious disadvantage because 
of the difficulty of finding persons who can 
deal with the forelgn language problem. 
Interpreters are no substitute.” 


The security of tomorrow may well de- 
pend upon the improvement and expan- 
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sion and extension of modern foreign 
language programs in our schools. The 
tensions and troubles of this very mo- 
ment dramatically spotlight this Na- 
tion’s inadequacies in the language 
world. 

Evidence of our languishing language 
programs is clearly underscored by the 
testimony of Dr. Lawrence Derthick, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, during our subcommittee hearings 
when he pointed out that education in 
this country is not yet preparing Amer- 
icans effectively to live and serve over- 
seas. There is evident need to improve 
American school and college curricula to 
prepare men and women to serve in the 
whole of the world. 

Our language lag might be better un- 
derstood in considering the point Dr. 
Derthick made concerning the foreign 
relations of the United States when he 
observed that: 

In negotiations and activities conducted by 
Americans in foreign countries, we are con- 
stantly reminded of the language abllity of 
the Russians who may be competing with 
the United States in such negotiations, We 
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have frequent proof that entire Soviet dele- 
gations will be fluent in the native language 
of the country in which an international 
conference or bargaining may be taking 
place, in contrast to very limited language 
competence of the American delegation. 
Foreign language competence may no 
longer be defined as several years of study 
to achieve a reading knowledge. The re- 
quirement Increasingly today is for Amer- 
icans with the ability to communicate fully 
in a foreign language—we need those who 
can speak, write and read, with particular 
emphasis upon the spoken language. 


It became clearly evident during our 
subcommittee hearings that the need to 
expand, to develop and to extend foreign 
language training in our schools was of 
priority proportions when it was dis- 
closed that “of all public high schools 
in the United States, 56.4 percent offer 
no modern foreign language instruction 
to their students. To put this another 
way, not half of the public high schools 
in 25 States teach modern foreign lan- 
guages.” 

The following table illustrates the de- 
cline of interest in foreign languages in 
our high schools: 


Total high Percent Percent Percent 
school Latin Spanish 
enrollment 
202, 963 34.7 15.3 5.8 
350, 099 43.9 17.9 4.5 
519, 251 0.6 22.1 7.8 
679, 702 50.2 29.3 9.1 
915, O61 49.0 “3 9.9 
1, 324, 984 37.3 35.9 8.8 
2, 230, 000 27.5 N. 4 15.5 
3, 34, 473 22.0 25.2 14.0 
5, 620, 625 16.0 19.5 10.9 
6, 399, 452 7.8 13.7 4.7 
6, 582. 300 6.9 13.7 5.6 


Source; The Nutionul Interest and Foreign Languages, revised edition, January4957. 


As Dr. Derthick brought out, these 
statistics have significance for any who 
believe that all American youth should 
have at least the opportunity to study 
languages. Requirements, choice of lan- 
guage, length, and character of instruc- 
tion are not in question in a majority 
of our public schools; modern languages 
are simply not available. 

The situation differs greatly from re- 
gion to region. In Connecticut, Maine, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island, every 
public high school offers some instruc- 
tion in modern foreign languages. In 
the Dakotas, Iowa, and Nebraska, not 
1 high school in 10 does so. These are 
the extremes. 

These discouraging facts are further 
complicated by a shortage of language 
teachers. Dr. Derthick shed light on 
this problem when he testified that: 

Today, clearly, foreign-language study in 
America is in a transitional stage. If it is 
to receive more stress in our schools, the 
problems ahead are staggering. Precise fig- 
ures are lacking, but there are probably 
about 11,000 modern foreign language teach- 
ers in our colleges and universities, about 
15,000 in our private and public secondary 
schools (approximately the same number as 
there were back in 1925, when total public 
school enrollments were considerably small- 
er). Of these 26,000 teachers, many are in- 
adequately trained, many overworked and 
underpaid. Only one-third of them, at the 
most, belong to any national organization 
that can give them a sense of being part of 
an active, unified profession, through an at- 
tendance at meetings, reading of pedagogical 


journals, work on committees, and other 
means of encountering new ideas. 

Most of them feel depressed and frustrated 
a great deal of the time, for they are ex- 
pected to do what they know will usually 
prove impossible and they are painfully 
aware of (and sometimes exaggerate) the 
hostility or indifference of administrative 
officers, other teachers, and part of the pub- 
lic. Few of them speak correctly and fluently 
the language they teach, for the simple rea- 
sons that they were never taught to do so 
and they have lacked the means to visit the 
country they are supposed to know all about. 
They teach only what they feel competent 
to teach—and stop there. They know few 
of the historical or current facts that you 
are now reading. 


The shortage of foreign language 
teachers in our schools was further am- 
plified in a report of the Modern Lang- 
uage Association of American which 
stated that: 


In September 1956 the national supply of 
new high-school teachers of foreign lang- 
uages was 25.4 percent short of the demand. 
In 32 States surveyed, colleges had turned 
out in the spring of 1956 a total of 639 
graduates with qualifications for foreign 
lang teaching in high schools. But only 
397 (62 percent) actually went into teach- 
ing; the others went on to graduate work 
(10.5 percent), to homemaking (6.6 percent), 
to other gainful employment (5.9 percent), 
to military service (3.1 percent), etc, School 
principals were looking for 532 recruits 
qualified to teach as a major assignment a 
foreign language (1 e., some modern foreign 
language or Latin). But 135 principles 
[sic] ended their quest in disappointment. 
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In September 1957 the supply of potential 
foreign language teachers was expected to be 
a scant 7 percent greater than in 1956, but 
30.5 percent less than in 1950. We learned 
these facts after close study of the 1957 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report, by Ray 
C. Maul (Journal of Teacher Education, 
March 1957). The report does not draw 
the conclusion that there was a 25.4 percent 
shortage of foreign language teachers, but 
the raw statistics are there and putting them 
together was a simple matter of arithmetic. 
A letter from Dr. Maul verifies this interpre- 
tation: Tou are correct in every respect.“ A 
few more facts about the nature of the de- 
mand will prove useful. Of the 532 positions 
for teachers with major preparation in a 
foreign language, 320 were for full-time 
teaching of 1 foreign language or for teach- 
ing a second foreign language as a minor 
assignment; 128 required a minor teaching 
Assignment in English; 50, in social studies; 
and the next most frequent minor was in 
home economics, 9. On the other hand, 
there was also considerable demand for new 
teachers whose chief assignments would be 
in other subjects but who would need minor 
teaching assignments in foreign languages. 
Among the popular combinations were: Eng- 
lish, 262, with foreign languages as minor 
assignments; social studies, 35; home eco- 
pete 19; commerce, 11; and mathematics, 


Further complicating our foreign lan- 
guage dilemma is the need for additional 
teachers in this area. Statisticians tell 
us that; 

Between now and 1970 we shall need, in 
American colleges and universities alone, ap- 
Proximately 8,500 additional (i. e., not in- 
cluding normal replacement) foreign lan- 
guage teachers (between now and 1960, 
1.900). These estimates derive from analysis 
Of birth statistics for the 1930's and 1940's, 
&nd assume no change in the current appeal 
Of language study. No one yet knows how 
these additional teachers are going to be 
Tecruited and trained. If the American pub- 
lic insists upon and gets some emphasis 
Upon foreign language study in our colleges, 
an figures just given will, of course, have 
he be revised upward accordingly. We may 

Ope, however, that many more young people 
be attracted into foreign-language 
g if its academic position is improved 

and its importance publicly recognized. 


On the basis of these facts and infor- 
tt it is my considered opinion that 
t e proposed program in H. R. 13247 for 

oreign language development and 

Brants to the States for strengthening 
1 n foreign language instruction in 

© public schools would provide criti- 
Cally needed expansion and extension in 
this vitally essential area of studies, 

The foreign language development 
Program in the bill would provide for 
language institutes and language and 

centers. An appropriation of up 

th $4.5 million would be authorized for 
© development of this program which 
8 this title authorizes the United 
tes Commissioner of Education to 
tence: through contracts with institu- 
ms of higher education for the oper- 
ation by them of short-term or regular 
Session institutes for advanced training 
The ening modern foreign languages. 
8 € institutes would be limited to teach- 
TS engaged or preparing to engage in 
te + OY supervising, or training 
3 at elementary or secondary 
eee or in institutions of higher educa- 
on. Contracts under this provision 
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will cover all or any part of the cost of 
the institutes as the Commissioner de- 
termines to be necessary. He is also 
authorized to pay stipends to persons 
attending the institutes, including al- 
lowances for dependents and for travel 
to and from places of residence. 

In addition to this, the language and 
area center program would provide a 
similar-type contract arrangement with 
institutes of higher education for the 
establishment and operation by them of 
centers for instruction in languages now 
rarely taught in the United States and 
for instruction in other fields to provide 
a full understanding of the areas in 
which such languages are commonly 
spoken. The Commissioner would de- 
termine the languages in which indi- 
viduals should be trained in relation to 
the needs of the Federal Government 
or by business, industry, or education in 
the United States, Contracts for this 
particular program could cover not more 
than 50 percent of the cost of establish- 
ing and operating a center. The Com- 
missioner also would authorize to pay 
stipends to individuals taking training 
in foreign languages at these centers in- 
cluding their cost of travel and their 
dependents. 

The objective of this language devel- 
opment program is to assist in the ex- 
tension and improvement of foreign- 
language instruction in the United 
States. The House committee report on 
the bill (H. Rept. 2157) also states that: 

The foreign-language institutes will im- 
prove both the knowledge and skill of the 
teachers of foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and the col- 
leges and universities. It will help to em- 
phasize competence in speaking those lan- 
guages, and it will encourage the wider 
teaching of foreign languages at all levels of 
instruction. This title will also provide the 
means of preparing more Americans to con- 
duct governmental business, and cultural re- 
lations in an effective way. The language 
and area studies centers will play a signifi- 
cant role in developing a greater number of 
our citizens to represent effectively our 
varied interests in those countries of the 
world which speak languages that are rarely 
taught in the United States, 

It is estimated that in fiscal year 1959, 
8 summer institutes and 5 academic year 
institutes in foreign languages will be es- 
tablished and that stipends will be paid to 
235 summer students and 250 academic year 
students. In succeeding years the number 
of institutes and the persons attending them 
will be increased to meet the need and de- 
mand for foreign language instruction. It 
is also estimated that during the yeni S 
orel -language training and area s 
— — will be tablished and that stipends 
will be paid to 180 students. In succeeding 
years the number of centers will be approx- 
imately doubied and the number of persons 
in attendance will be substantially in- 
creased. 


The bill would also provide for finan- 
cial assistance to the States for use by 
Jocal school systems in improving equip- 
ment and materials in the field of mod- 
ern foreign languages as well as science 
and mathematics. Grants would be 
provided, also, to assist State depart- 
ments of education in expanding their 
professional services to local schools in 


these subjects. 
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Thirty Percent of American Aluminum 
Plants Idle Due to Foreign Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, during 
World War II and the war in Korea, 
the United States commanded industry 
to equip for and produce an increased 
quantity of aluminum. With Federal 
tax writeoff concessions and over $234 
billion of private funds, the aluminum 
industry proceeded in a big way to con- 
struct and equip plant capacity to meet 
anticipated needs. 

Present plant capacity, plus that al- 
ready undergoing construction, is ex- 
pected to produce 2,604,500 tons of pri- 
mary aluminum per year. The United 
States aluminum plant capacity is now 
producing 1,421,050 tons per year, while 
an additional potential capacity of 605,- 
450 tons remains idle due in no small 
degree to the importation of foreign 
aluminum in the amount of 222,000-plus 
tons as of 1957. 

There is at the present time an over- 
production capacity of aluminum and its 
products in the free world. Russia is 
expanding her capacity at a rapid rate. 
Wages in the competing free nations 
average about 25 percent of wages paid 
American labor in the aluminum in- 
dustry. 

With 30 percent of the United States 
aluminum capacity idle, we are now im- 
porting one-sixth of our aluminum con- 
sumption from free-world nations that 
are now able to operate up to 90 per- 
cent of their own capacity. We are even 
buying aluminum plate that is processed 
from primary pig aluminum in Belgium 
from Communist bloc countries. 

With 20,000 workers, formerly em- 
ployed in the production and fabrication 
of aluminum, now idle, one cannot ques- 
tion the uneconomic policy of importing 
aluminum under low-tariff rates, pro- 
duced by substandard foreign labor, 
while a corresponding loss of income to 
heavy private investment in plant in 
this country is lost to the economy, ; 

With overproduction of aluminum in 
the free nations and a ruthless price- 
cutting Russian policy prevailing, the 
aluminum-world market promises to re- 
main unstable as long as underpriyileged 
nations that actually need this over- 
supply of material lack credit with which 
to purchase it. 

Instead of attempting to meet the 
demands of underdeveloped countries, 
Russia and the free nations of Europe 
contrive to dump as much as possible on 
the American markets in order to build 
dollar credits. Continuation of this 
policy of importing a large portion of our 
American needs can prove very injurious 
to our aluminum industry. 

This policy, like that of permitting ex- 
cesses of low-cost foreign imports in 
direct competition with many American 
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industries, as anticipated in the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, will undoubtedly prove detrimental 
to the American domestic economy as 
well as greatly reduce our chances to ex- 
port these products on the basis of cash 
returns and the worst of it is that we 
are either directly or indirectly subsi- 
dizing a considerable portion of our 
foreign-trade policy with the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Kaiser Aluminum and Olin Mathieson 
with new plant construction in the Ohio 
Valley will not be able to go into full 
production if aluminum imports are not 
greatly reduced. 

Thus will private investment not be 
able to return dividends but full employ- 
ment will not be possible. The overall 
loss to the national economy will like- 
wise suffer. 

The status of the American-aluminum 
industry is just another indication that 
eur foreign-trade policies need imme- 
diate study and overhauling. 


Industrial Jobs for Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who are closely following the progress of 
our American Indians are always pleased 
to note programs which help to improve 
their economy and welfare. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
insert a news release from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, dated July 17, 1958, 
which indicates that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is expanding its program 
to create industrial jobs on or near 
Indian reservations: 

INDIAN BUREAU EXPANDING Procram To DE- 
VELOP INDUSTRIAL JOBS AROUND RESERVA- 
TIONS S 
The Indlan Bureau's program for stimu- 

lating the growth of industry and industrial 

jobs in the vicinity of Indian reservations in 
line with overall Interior Department objec- 
tives will be considerably broadened in scope 
during the fiscal year 1959, Commissioner 

Glenn L. Emmons announced today. 

Three new field offices at Cleveland, Den- 
ver, and St. Louis will be opened to serve as 
contact points with industrial concerns in 
addition to the office at Los Angeles which 
has been operating in this capacity for the 
past year under O. E. Whelan. The Cleve- 
land office will open September 1 and will be 
headed by Kurt Dreifuss, former chief of the 
Bureau's relocation service in Chicago. 
Plans for opening and staffing the Denver 
and St. Louis offices have not yet been com- 
pleted. 

The Bureau will also have industrial de- 
velopment specialists at 6 of its 10 area offices 
to work directly with tribal organizations 

and local community groups. Four have al- 

ready been assigned. They are Presley T. 

LaBreche at Phoenix, Ariz. (covering both 

Phoenix and Sacramento areas); Stanley R. 

Thomas at Aberdeen, S. Dak; Edward T. 

Kerley at Gallup, N. Mex.; and Edgar L. Mc- 

Vicker at Anadarko, Okla. 
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Similar appointments will be made later 
for the area offices at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Portland, Oreg. The Portland appointee 
will also cover the Billings area. 

Contracts for on-the-job vocational train- 
ing of Indians are being continued in effect 
with plants near Indian reservations at 
Cherokee, N. C.; Gallup, N. Mex; Casa 
Grande and Kingman, Ariz.; McAlester and 
Holdenyille, Okla.; Rapid City, S. Dak.; and 
Lac du Flambeau, Ashland, and Manitowish 
Waters, Wis. 


The National Wool Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
matter pending before this Congress 
which is extremely important to a basic 
agricultural industry. I refer to the bill 
to extend the National Wool Act. This 
was introduced last year before adjourn- 
ing. It was tied in with the omnibus 
agricultural bill which was refused a 
rule on the floor of the House recently. 
If some legislation is not enacted prior 
to the close of this session, it will deal a 
severe blow to one of the most successful 
programs now in existence for there will 
be no support program on the books 
after the present Wool Act expires March 
31, 1959. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 was en- 
acted in August of that year and became 
effective with the 1955 marketing year 
commencing Aprill. The goal of the act 
is to increase United States production 
to 300 million pounds of shorn wool an- 
nually. We are a deficient producing 
country in regard to wool and present 
production has started up under the 
terms of the act but stilt approximates 
only 230 million pounds. 

With the present act due to expire at 
the end of this marketing year, we should 
by all means assure continuity in this 
program. 

The sheep industry is a long-range 
operation on which plans have to be made 
at least a year in advance. In fact, it 
is 2 years before ewe lambs come into full 
production. The sheep industry is there- 
fore unlike the poultry industry in which 
numbers can be increased or decreased 
rapidly. It is also unlike a farm crop 
which requires no decision until plant- 
ing time. 

If the act is not extended this sum- 
mer, growers will lose confidence and dis- 
pose of ewe lambs rather than to hold 
them to increase production. Thus the 
gain in sheep population now commenc- 
ing would be lost. Ewe lambs are 16 per- 
cent higher than last year’s population. 

The bottom will fall out of the ewe 
lamb market this fall if the act is not 
extended because there would be a num- 
easy of sheepmen who would be selling 
ou 


Banks and other financial institutions 


will be most hesitant and may even refuse 
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to make loans on sheep operations this 
fall if the act has not been extended and 
there is consequently no certainty of its 
extension. 

I sincerely urge the House Agriculture 
Committee to assure us an opportunity to 
vote on this vital extension of the wool 
program in time for its enactment before 
the end of the session. 


Tax Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


‘Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, recent pub- 
licity emanating from congressional in- 
vestigations has resulted in inquiries 
being directed to the Internal Revenue 
Service with respect to the administra- 
tion of our Federal tax laws. As a re- 
sult of these inquiries the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, the Honorable 
Russell C. Harrington, has issued a re- 
lease, dated July 16, 1958, concerning 
this matter. 

An important characteristic of our 
Federal revenue system is that its ef- 
fectiveness is essentially predicated on 
the individual integrity and voluntary 
compliance of every American citizen. 
To preserve the effectiveness of this 
voluntary system of revenue collections 
to provide the funds necessary for na- 
tional. security and the cost of other 
Government functions it is essential 
that the confidence of the American tax- 
payer be maintained in the fairness and 
impartiality with which our Federal tax 
laws are enforced and administered. 
The officials of the Internal Revenue 
Service and the personnel employed in 
that important Government agency are 
to be commended for the public service 
they render to our Nation. In my judg- 
ment their activities exemplify a high 
level of professional competence and a 
dedication to their responsibilities. 

So that the statement issued by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 
be made generally available, I will insert 
Mr. Harrington's statement at this 
point in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE 

The Internal Revenue Service, in connec- 
tion with current congressional hearings, 
has received inquiries concerning its tax en- 
forcement and collection procedures. 

The Internal Revenue ‘Service is limited 
as to what can be made public concerning 
the status of taxpayers. It can indicate 
whether returns have been filed and for 
what year. However, a criminal statute 
makes it illegal to disclose specific informa- 
tion from returns and, in addition, the 
Service feels that its longstanding policy 
of protecting the confidential relationship 
between the taxpayer and his Government 
is in the best interest of the taxpayer and 
the enforcement of tax laws. 

It is the basic policy of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to enforce the tax statutes im- 
partially. In so doing, the Service takes 
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cognizance of all information which be- 
comes avaliable from congressional hearings, 
public records or any other source. 

While we believe strongly in the integrity 
of the personnel of the Internal Revenue 
Service, if, at any time, we discover any im- 
Proper conduct or any violation of estab- 
lished procedures by employees, we will take 
appropriate action as has always been our 
Policy. 

In evaluating the performance of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, it should be noted 
that the Service annually faces the enormous 
task of processing more than 90 million tax 
returns of all kinds filed by the Nation's 
taxpayers. 


Crisis in California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very inter- 
esting article entitled Crisis in Cali- 
fornia ” written by Raymond Moley, and 
Published in Newsweek magazine for 
July 21, 1958. ` 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRISIS IN CALIFORNIA 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The political chips are down in California, 
and they represent immense values to all of 
us. The fate of Senator KNOWLAND In his 

. Campaign for the governorship against At- 
torney General Edmund G, Brown is inci- 
dental. KNowLaNp can live with his con- 
Science, since he stands without compro- 
Mise on the most vital of domestic issues— 
the right of a man to work at his trade, free 
from forced union membership. 

But over the Nation the defeat of KNOW- 
LAND would have great repercussions. Our 
two-party system, already weakened, would 
crumble. Republicans would either accept a 
minor role in national affairs or surrender 
to a me-too course. The Democratic Party 
Would fall more deeply into captivity to the 

O COPE political machine. This 
Power is already supreme in Michigan, Ore- 
gon, and to a degree in several other States. 

Mocrats who cherish the Wilsonian lib- 
€ral tradition would see the party of their 
traditions become a labor party, just as the 
British Liberals were engulfed by the So- 
Clalists. 

The California Legislature after 1960 would 
gerrymander the State so that a probable 25 
of its coming 38 representatives in the 
House in Washington would be elected by 
the union-controlled Democratic Party in 
the State. This would be a sufficient num- 

to swing the ideological balance in the 
House for 10 years. 
KNOWLAND CAN WIN 

This margin, added to the present lib- 
eral” bloc in Congress, would assure more 
inflationary spending, progressive invasion 
of the States and of economic life, drastic 
Wenkening of Taft-Hartley, and ultimate 
Welfare statism. All over the Nation most 
employers who have resisted the closed shop 
Would be overwhelmed, and a great union 
Monopoly would emerge. Basic liberties, 
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guarded by a two-party, classless society, 
would be still more gravely endangered. 

Such considerations should move conserv- 
atives in California to intense activity 
while there is still time. Indifference, self- 
ishness, and a hypnosis induced by the ap- 
parent innocence of Pat Brown permitted 
the primary to go by default. The Repub- 
lican organization alone cannot do the job. 
Power must be added by KNow anv himself 
and by those Democrats who share his prin- 
ciples. 

And it can be won, In 1934 Upton Sin- 
clair overwhelmed his opponent in the pri- 
mary, only to be beaten in the election by 
an aroused citizenry. Taking into account 
the growth of the State since 1934, the mar- 
gin of change in that election would win 
for KNOwIAND this year. In 1946 KNOW- 
LAND trailed his opposition in the primary 
but defeated Will Rogers, Jr. in the elec- 
tion, The pickup then was 630,000. The 
pickup needed now is less—24 votes per 
precinct. 

THE MARKET FOR VOTES 

The votes to win are there. More than 
900,000 registered Republicans and 1.4 mil- 
lion registered Democrats were missing in 
the primary. Among those Democrats are 
tens of thousands of conservatives who are 
politically homeless since the unions have 
taken over their party. These abstainers 
in both parties provide the market for vig- 
orous canvassing in the precincts by self- 
employed businessmen, salesmen, doctors, 
farmers, dentists, engineers, wage earners 
who have their right to work at stake, and 
the wives of those workers. (The workers’ 
wives turned the Labor tide in Britain in 
1950.) These can win if they work. It is 
their vital interests that are concerned. 

The primary result was not a defeat for 
the right-to-work principle. The opposition 
had been mobilizing for a year or more. 
KNOWLAND’s support was undermanned and 
underfinanced, and no real effort was made 
to present the case to the voters. But a 
reliable poll before the primary indicated 
a very considerable majority for the right- 
to-work principle. 

KNow.anp’s opponent suggests to me the 
man, now forgotten, who ran against Taft 
in Ohio in 1950—an ordinary, run-of-the- 
mill politician, fairly well known around 
county courthouses, who has never taken 
much of a stand on any issue except on 
right to work, in line with the union bosses 
whose votes he needs to win, 

The choice should be obvious. Also, the 
priceless values that might be lost in a fog 
of Indifference. ‘ 


Incentive Tax Plan for Commercial 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion, I am interested in the survival of 
the United States of America, which 
may depend upon the speed and skill 
with which American scientists and 
technologists in all fields expand re- 
search, develop new processes, produce 
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new inventions, and perfect and improve 
devices already in the experimental 
Stage both for military and peacetime 
uses. 

The research necessary to accelerate 
and expand our scientific and techno- 
logical development must be carried on 
by both military and civilian scientists 
and financed through private enterprise 
as well as by Government. 

Because of the huge expense involved 
in commercial research, there is a need 
to provide incentive for such research, 
especially to encourage small companies 
as well as large to participate. 

To provide such incentive through an 
incentive tax-credit plan for commer- 
cial research was proposed by Mr. 
H. Leslie Hoffman, founder and presi- 
dent of Hoffman Electronics Corp., of 
Los Angeles, Calif., in an address de- 
livered by Mr. Hoffman on the occasion 
of his being presented the Electronic 
Industries Association’s 1958 medal of 
honor for his many years of construc- 
tive leadership in the industry. 

In my opinion, Mr. Hoffman’s plan has 
merit as a construcitve and feasible pro- 
posal to provide incentive for the neces- 
sary expansion of commercial research 
in the United States and deserves the 
serious consideration of all Members of 
Congress. 

INCENTIVE Tax CREDIT PLAN FOR COMMERCIAL 
RESEARCH 
THE PROBLEM 

Our national survival hinges on military 
superiority. But to maintain military supe- 
riority we must have a dynamic, expanding 
civilian economy to support it. There is 
growing evidence that the civilian economy 
is not expanding rapidly enough to meet this 
need. 

It is generally agreed that to meet future 
requirements, including those of the mili- 
tary, the gross national product must in- 
crease within 10 years from today's $430 bil- 
lion to $600 billion, That would be an in- 
crease of $17 billion per year. 

It is clear that we are falling far short of 
the one national economic objective most 
important to survival. 

A SOLUTION 

Commercial research is the key to eco- 
nomic growth and solidity just as military 
research is the key to armed strength. But 
commercial research and, therefore, the en- 
tire economy, has lagged. Out of this reall- 
zation has evolved the incentive tax credit 
plan for commercial research, 

This plan will: 

1. Encourage commercial research general- 
ly and provide an incentive to accelerate it. 

2. Provide an extraordinary incentive for 
small companies to engage in, or increase 
their expenditures in, commercial research, 

How it works 

Our Government, with two limitations, 
would allow a tax credit of 35 percent of the 
amounts expended for approved product and 
market research. The limitations, both of 
which favor small companies, are: 

1. Research expenditures in excess of 1 
percent of sales billed would not be subject 
to tax credit. 

2, The 35 percent tax credit would not, in 
any case, exceed $500,000. 

The following table indicates the effect 
the plan would have on companies billing 
from 61 million to $500 million (tax based 
on research limit of 1 percent of sales 
billed) : 
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Normal 
Limitof | Normal cost to 55 
research cost to Govern- | Tax credit | Net cost to 
Subject to | company ment equals 35 | company 
Sales billed credit of research | of research | percent of | of research 

equals fat 1 percentiat 1 percent] research jon proposed 

1 percent (limit equals limit equals: cost basis 

48 percent | 62 1 
„ 

$4, 800 $5, 200 $3, 500 $1, 300 
9, 600 10, 400 7,000 2, 600 
24, 000 25, 000 17, 500 6, 500 
38, 000 39, 000 2, 2500 9, 750 
4%, 000 52, 000 35, 000 13, 000 
1, 000 130, 000 $7, 500 32, 500 
240, 000 280, 000 175, 000 45, 000 
480, 000 620, 090 350, 000 130, 000 
ANA, 680 742, $20 499,975 185, 705 
Ot), 000 1, 040, 000 1 500, 000 1 460, 000 
2, 400,000 | 2,600,000 | 1 500,000 1. 900, 000 


1 Limited by $500,000 maximum. 


In other words, companies billing up to 
$100 million a year and now spending 1 
percent of their gross sales on research could, 
under this program, expand their product 
and market research 75 percent for approxi- 
mately the same dollar expenditure. What 
this would mean in terms of fresh ideas, 
new products, greater business, more jobs— 
and additional tax revenue to the Govern- 
ment—is obvious, It is estimated that, 
with this tax incentive, commercial research 
would double within a period of 3 years. 


Initial cost 


It is estimated that the maximum annual 
potential tax credit allowable by the Gov- 
ernment under this plan would be approxi- 
mately $900 million. This is roughly equiy- 
alent to one-third the amount appropriated 
by the Government during fiscal 1958 for 
military research. It is suggested that, at 
this stage of our economic development, an 
investment in commercial research similar 
to that being made in military research has 
not only become desirable but necessary. 

After the initial investment by Govern- 
ment and industry the cost of this plan 
would be more than offset by increased tax 
revenues resulting from expanded economic 
activity. Every million dollars in tax reve- 
nue lost initially will result in several mil- 
lion dollars in future tax collections. 

Benefits 

The incentive tax credit plan for commer- 
cial research is the most effective means 
yet proposed to insure a $600 million econ- 
omy. It would, in addition: 

1. Result, after a preliminary investment 
period by both Government and industry, 
in increased tax revenues to the Govern- 
ment. 

2. Help, in the event of planned disarma- 
ment, develop new products and services 
needed to replace the $40 billion now being 
spent on armaments, 

3. Hasten the solution of basic problems 
affecting the health, safety, and well-being 
of the free world. 

4. Encourage ald to, and greater utiliza- 
tion of, the vast research potential of col- 
leges and universities. Small firms desiring 
and needing research, but lacking the fa- 
cilities and manpower, would turn naturally 
to the universities for assistance. 


Soviet Policy a Paradox 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include a very interesting Editor’s Re- 

port by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 

editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers: 
Eprror’s REPORT 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 


SOVIET POLICY A PARADOX 


Trying to make sense out of Soviet policy 
the last few weeks is like trying to do a 
jigsaw puzzle in the dark. For instance: 

1. The Russians accepted President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal for a meeting of scientists 
in Geneva to determine whether feasible 
means exist for detecting nuclear explosions. 
Then the Russians unaccepted, saying they 
wouldn't show up because we wouldn't 
agree to stop nuclear tests in advance of the 
findings of the Geneva meeting. 

When we called them on this and sent 
our own group anyway, they did show up. 
Now, with the talks showing some signs of 
progress, they have tossed in the same old 
political monkey wrench, demanding that 
we agree to stop tests immediately, forth- 
with, etc. Is that clear to everyone? 

2. Since June 7, an intolerably long time 
ago, nine American Army men, whose heli- 
copter was swept into Communist territory 
by a storm, have been held by the East Ger- 
man puppet regime. 

A nod from Khrushchev could free them. 
But he chooses to support the fiction that 
East Germany is independent and hence 
that we have to negotiate directly with a 
government we do not recognize for release 
of our men. 

This is not only fiction, it is blackmail. 
My own views, which are based on the pri- 
mary importance of getting our men back, 
are to deal with them and then say, all 
right, boys, you've had your little moment 
of satisfaction and we have our men; now 
we're going back to status quo ante—the 
situation is just what it was before. As a 
matter of fact, Secretary Dulles approached 
these views in his first comment on the case, 
when he said that in dealing with kidnapers 
you have to be prepared to pay ransom. 

3. The State Department described as “in- 
human,” which it was, the shooting down 
of one of our unarmed cargo planes when it 
strayed off course over Soviet Armenia. The 
Russian pilots made a second firing pass at 
the plane when it was in flames. 

The big question is whether this is con- 
doned by Khrushchev, in which case it be- 
comes part of Soviet policy, or whether he 
will apologize for it. The hostile action of 
the Soviet pilots combined with the man- 
handling and threatened lynching by the 
populace is in contrast to the fact that our 
men were rescued by Soviet troops, treated 
well during their time in custody and re- 
leased fairly promptly. Try and figure that 
out. 

4. Visiting last week in East Berlin, 
Khrushchey accused the United States of 
bribing Tito of Yugoslavia with $100 million 
to turn against the Sowiet Union. He de- 
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nounced Tito in the harshest possible terms 
as not worthy to call himself a Communist. 
If we played any major part in stiffening 
Tito’s revisionism, that’s fine. But for 
Khrushchey to admit that any Communist, 
much less his bemedaled buddy of only a 
few months ago, could be bribed with filthy 
capitalistic lucre, is a suggestion that the 
Russian hierarchy generally refuses to con- 
sider for a moment, - 

All those European satellites have Com- 
munist governments because all the people 
want it that way. At least that is what it 
says in the Russian newspapers and on the 
Russian radio. 

If you can fit these pieces together Into a 
single, clear picture you are a better puzzle- 
solver than I. 

The realities on our side remain the same, 
to be steadfast and strong. 


The Family Congressman, Hon. Horace 
Seely-Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for the privilege of extending my re- 
marks, to place in the Recor a deserved 
tribute to my colleague, the Representa- 
tive from the Second District of Con- 
necticut, the Honorable Horace SEELY- 
Brown, Jr. 

The tribute was in the form of an edi- 
torial which appeared last Sunday in the 
Hartford Courant, the oldest daily news- 
paper in America, which is published in 
my district, but which circulates in each 
of the towns of the entire State of Con- 
necticut, and which has the largest Sun- - 
day circulation of any newspaper in my 
State. 

The editorial speaks for itself. It 
brings to attention some of the things 
which many of us in this Chamber know 
about See.y’s faithful attention to his 
duties as a Congressman, but I can as- 
sure you from what I have learned in 
conversations with a great many of his 
constituents, that the conscientious and 
effective way in which SEELy-Brown is 
serving each of them, is known by them 
far more in detail than it is known by us. 

SEELY-BROWN is not only, as the Cour- 
ant editorial says, a Congressman who 
sees his duty and does it; he also is one 
of the most valuable Members of the Re- 
publican team in Connecticut and in 
Washington. 

I include now the editorial from the 
58 Courant of Sunday, July 13, 

958: 
THE FAMILY CONGRESSMAN 

The people of the Second Congressional 
District, comprising aboyt 40 percent of the 
State's area and 20 percent of its population, 
like to say that in Horace SEELY-BROWN, JR., 
they have a family Congressman in the same 
way as one has a family doctor. SEELY, who 
is never called Horace by his constituents, 
has been quietly building up friendships and 
loyalties during his five terms as Congress- 
man. A tall, pleasant fellow with a quiet 
homeliness about him, he passes out pot- 
holders to the wives In his district. 

He travels about 1,500 miles a week and 18 
known personally to nearly everyone who 
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lives in the Second District. During his sec- 
ond term Mr. Srery-Browwn introduced an 
innovation that has since been followed by 
others—roving office hours in the 64 towns 
in his district. Holding fort with his staff in 
town hall or other public building, consti- 
tuents are invited to come and talk over 
their problems. 

Eastern Connecticut is unknown territory 
to a great many who live west of the Con- 
necticut River. It is a growing, thriving 
economic entity that bas in the past not 
always kept pace. But the opening of this 
territory by the throughway presages a 
greater growth than ever. Mr. SEELY-BROWN 
has lived close to the people in this area, 
and has kept his political stethoscope close 
to the problems that affect it economically. 

There are varying views of what a Con- 
gressman should be. But certainly prime 
among them should be the duty to know his 
people, their problems, and to work for their 
betterment. On all these counts Mr. SEELY- 
Broww gets A, not only for effort but for re- 
sults. Before the winds of partisanship start 
to blow and the clouds of propaganda start 
to Obscure the realities, let us acknowledge 
that here is a Congressman who sees his duty 
and does it. 


The Political Situation in the Western 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
pred nS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
ful article entitled “The Western States,” 
written by George E. Sokolsky, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of July 18, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WESTERN STATES 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The Republican Party in California is split 
into the Knight faction and the Knowland 
faction but from the standpoint of Repub- 
Ucan national politics, it is important that 

ENOWLAND should be elected Gover- 
nor of California. If KNOwLAND falls of elec- 
tion, it will affect the position of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, for no candidate can be regarded 
as strong whose home State is uncertain. 

The Republican leaders in Washington 
recognize that 1958 is a bad year but they 
are not willing to concede that 1960 is bound 
ta be. The generally accepted candidate for 
1960 is Vice President Ricuarp Nixon and at 
present there is no other candidate. Harold 
Stassen, who was troublesome for NIXON, 
has been finally eliminated by his defeat in 
the Pennsylvania primaries. WILLIAM 
KNowLaND, who had the Taft basic strength 
in the party, cannot be nominated as long as 
Nixon is a candidate. President Eisenhower 
is said to have hoped to make General Gruen- 
ther his heir, but that is now beyond pos- 
sibility, At one time, there wns some talk 
of Sherman Adams and Dr, Milton Elizen- 
hower but there is none of that sort of 
conversation left. By every process of elim- 
mation, it is Nrxox. 

Senator Kwow ann has still to wage his 
campaign and everything that a political 
party can put into a fight will go into elect- 
ing Wurm Knowzanp Governor of Cali- 
fornia, It is unthinkable politically that 
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the incumbent, “Goodie” Knight, will sabo- 
tage his party, although in California some 
very unthinkable things have been done 
over the years. 

In Arizona, BARRY GOLDWATER is running 

for reelection as United States Senator. 
Gotpwater is the most constructive con- 
servative the Senate has had in many years. 
No die-hard reactionary, he stands for posi- 
tive principles of American economy which 
he knows how to state understandingly and 
with courage. GoLpwaTer has an advantage 
which is rarely to be found in the Senate, 
in that he is a retall merchant. Most Sen- 
ators are lawyers and professional politi- 
cians, GOLDWATER is a department store 
owner and operator. He not only under- 
stands mass psychology but he has a firm 
grasp of the needs and wants and opinions 
of grassroots folks. He therefore brings to 
the Senate a closeness to the ordinary per- 
son upon the understanding of whom his 
private and public career depends, 
“The Republicans need Gotpwater in the 
Senate because he is an unwavering Repub- 
lican who builds a record of ideas and prin- 
ciples- with the sureness of a leader. His 
running quarrel with Walter Reuther has 
done the Republican Party no harm and has 
made “the right to work” issue an impor- 
tant one for 1960. 

In Nevada, Senator GEORGE MALONE comes 
up for reelection. Like GOLDWATER and 
KNOWLAND, MALONE comes out of a profes- 
sion other than the law. MALONE is a min- 
ing engineer and he has been successful in 
his profession. Unaccustomed to the ways 
of politicians, he sometimes upsets the 
political applecart by offside remarks, but his 
record shows substantial work of an ex- 
traordinarily high quality, particularly when 
he is dealing with subjects to which an 
engineering mind may address itself with 
advantage. 

His analysis of the American position in 
the economic world is probably the best 
that has been made anywhere and his report 
on our accessibility to raw materials reads 
like a textbook, His questioning of wit- 
nesses before the Senate Finance Committee 
this session was acute, understanding and 
far beyond the usual efforts of congressional 
committees to adduce information of a tech- 
nical nature. 

Just as it is important for the Republican 
Party for Know.anp to be elected Governor 
and for GotpwaTer and Matone to be re- 
elected to the United States Senate, so will 
the Democratic Party fight for their defeat. 
Therefore the campaigns in California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada are likely to be among the 
most bitter in the country. 

While partisans in California on all the 
various sides are sure of the course of the 
battle and its ultimate result, those who 
do not live in California can only regard 
the outcome from the standpoint of na- 
tional affairs and from that standpoint the 
defeat of these three stalwarts of the Re- 
publican Party would be a calamity to it 
because these men represent the character 
of the party prior to 1952, which is what the 
voters are likely to be talking about in 1960. 
For how will one make a distinction between 
the Republican and the Democratic Parties? 


Thank God for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Com- 
munist propaganda consists largely of 
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voicing equality for minorities. The 

article by William Henry Chamberlin, 

which appeared in the Wall Street 

Journal of July 8, 1958, points out that 

the Jewish minority in Russia has been 

accorded everything except equality. I 

commend this article to the attention 

of all of our colleagues. 
The article follows: 

Crrmcs mm Grass Hovusrs—THe UNTTED 
Srates Has Irs RACIAL PROBLEMS, BUT 
Some or Irs SEVEREST Censure COMES 
From Lrxe-Trovsiep LANDS 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

Whenever there is a case of real or 
alleged racial prejudice or discrimination in 
the United States, a mighty outcry goes up 
from the leftwing salons of the Paris Left 
Bank to the outer reaches of India, Ceylon 
and Indonesia. Moscow takes on the role of 
an enthusiastic coordinating cheerleader for 
the idea that Americans are reactionary 
bigots. 

Without in any. way denying or justifying 
United States shortcomings in this field, it 
is only fair reporting to point out that most 
of its critics live in very vulnerable glass 
houses, Take, for example, the attitude of 
the Soviet Union, with its pretensions to 
perfection in its treatment of minority 
groups, toward its Jewish citizens. 

Here there has been an ironical turn of 
the wheel. For in the first years of the So- 
viet regime Russian Jews were not only 
freed from restrictions imposed by the Tsar- 
ist regime, but enjoyed an inside track to 
jobs in Soviet and Communist Party bu- 
reaucracy, notably in foreign affairs, foreign 
trade, and international propaganda. Many 
leaders—Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek, Litvinov, Sokol- 
nikoy, to mention a few—were of Jewish 
birth, although, as Communists, they had 
renounced the Jewish religion. 


NO THEATERS, LANGUAGE 


Most of these prominent Jewish Commu- 
nists were liquidated during Stalin's savage 
purges in the 1930's, and the predominance 
of Jews in certain Soviet offices became a 
thing of the past. It became markedly difi- 
cult for a Jew to become a diplomat or an 
army officer. And since the end of the war 
Soviet policy toward Russian Jews has as- 
sumed many aspects of Tsarist anti- 
Semitism, although the causes and roots of 
this attitude are different. 

Whereas other ethnic groups in the Soviet 
Union—Georgians, Tartars, etc.—are encour- 
aged to publish works and maintain theaters 
in their own native languages, Yiddish thea- 
ters and publishing houses haye been com- 
pletely suppressed. Any public expression 
of sympathy with Zionism is forbidden and 
migration to Israel is not permitted. 

And the Jews do not even possess the 
status of full integration with the rest of 
the population, For, in glaring contradic- 
tion of Soviet professions of belief in full 
racial equality, every Soviet Jew must have 
his passport stamped with the Russian word 
for Jew, Yevrei. And a passport in the So- 
viet Union is for internal, rather than ex- 
ternal use, and must always be shown in 
job applications. 

Czarist anti-Semitism was predominantly 
religious In motivation; any Jew could escape 
disabilities by becoming converted to the 
Orthodox Church. The anti-Semitism of the 
atheistic Soviet Government has other 
causes: Distrust of the cosmopolitanism“ 
of its Jewish subjects, with their connections 
in America and Europe and their possible 
attachment to Israel. 

Indians might recall the parable of the 
mote and the beam before they read lectures 
on race relations to the United States.. For 
centuries India, with its caste system, has 
practiced group discrimination in a most ex- 
treme form. And, although such modern 
Indian leaders as Gandhi and Nehru have 
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spoken against this, its social effects are 
still strong. The ferocity with which Hindus 
and Moslems slaughtered each other when 
India and Pakistan were set up as independ- 
ent states and each side set on the minority 
left within its borders far exceeds the worst 
episodes in American race friction, 


TROUBLES IN CEYLON 


In the normally peaceful island of Ceylon, 
off the south coast of India, many lives have 
been lost in clashes between Sinhalese, the 
majority group, and Tamil immigrants from 
India, over issues of language, complicated 
by questions of race and religion. Greeks 
and Turks on Cyprus have been killing each 
other in the latest phase of a very old feud. 
Here more serious consequences have only 
been averted because Britain has been will- 
ing to carry on in its thankless job of im- 
Partial policeman, 

Most of the sporadic fighting in Lebanon, 
although doubtless fanned by outside trou- 
blemakers, may be traced to the fact that 
this beautiful country on the Mediterranean, 
although small in size and population, is 
plagued with division along lines of religion 
and tribal loyalty, which often entalls feud- 
ing with the tribe next door, 

to France, a not inconsiderable 
source of criticism of the United States on 
this issue, it may be conceded that in cos- 
mopolitan Paris the visitor with a black or 
brown skin would have less reason to fear an 
occasional snub than he would in an Ameri- 
can city. But French-Algerian relations, 
whether in France or in Africa, could hardly 
be held up as a model of successful adjust- 
ment between groups with differing histori- 
cal and cultural backgrounds. 

And it would be a safe generalization to 
say that throughout Asia, race and religion 
(the two are often identical) are far more 
divisive than in the United States, where 
“meltingpot” is by no means an empty word. 
It is far easler to imagine intermarriage be- 
tween Americans with differing ethnic, re- 
ligious, and social backgrounds than it is to 
envisage marriages between high-caste and 
low-caste Hindus, between Hindu and Mos- 
lem, between Greek and Turk, French and 
Algerian. 

So, while racial prejudice is never to be 
condoned, and the peddling of racial antag- 
onism is always to be despised, the United 
States on a comparative basis does not show 
up so badly in its handling of the worldwide 
problem of racial adjustment as some of its 
more malicious and ignorant critics like to 
represent, 


Superliner Passenger Vessels for Opera- 
tion in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following state- 
ments made by me before the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I am appearing be- 
fore you in support of and urging favorable 
consideration by the committee of H. R. 
10638, introduced by Congressman JoHN H. 
Rar, of New York, and H. R, 10692, intro- 
duced by me, which are identical bills. 
There are two other bills introduced to 
which I will refer in a minute or two, which 
would authorize the construction by the 
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Secretary of Commerce of two transatlantic 
superliners and their sale at a fixed price to 
Sea Coach Transatlantic Lines. I have been 
famillar with the proposal of Mr, H. B. Can- 
tor, and I have met Mr. Cantor several times, 
It is the first time I knew the name of the 
company but I have met his several times. 
For approximately 2 years, I have been ac- 
quainted with Mr. Cantor's proposal, and I 
have been greatly impressed by his sincerity 
and by the imagination and merit which 
his plan possesses. 

Since the original bills were introduced, I 
am informed that some alternative measures 
have been introduced by Congressman Mac- 
DONALD and Congressman O'NEIL, both of 
Massachusetts. These other bills would pro- 
vide additional safeguards to the Govern- 
ment with respect to the pricing of the ships 
and concerning the obligation of Sea Coach 
to create and maintain capital and special 
reserve funds in order to insure the com- 
pany's prompt payment of its obligations to 
the Government and to provide for the 
eventual replacement of the vessels. 

I Know that Mr. Cantor has encountered 
considerable difficulty working within the 
present framework of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 before the Federal Maritime 
Board, the provisions of which act he has 
found to be unrealistic for the construction 
of these vessels, as have the large subsidized 
companies, the United States Lines and 
American President Lines, which have had 
legislation introduced on their behalf, which 
legislation your committee has recently con- 
sidered and passed upon favorably, and it has 
passed the House and, as I remember, the 
other branch of the Congress. 

I believe that Mr. Cantor’s proposal de- 
serves your thorough consideration. If I 
did not approve of it, I would not introduce 
the bill. The business aspects, of course, 
I am not thoroughly acquainted with, not 
being a businessman, but the proposal seems 
to me to be a very meritorious one, and, 
in the world of today, to be a very desirable 
one and one that is most attractive and one 
which has more far-reaching influence than 
the mere construction of vessels and any 
material values that might be involved, such 
as profits and so forth, the means of low- 
rate transportation of Americans abroad and 
persons abroad to our shores. 

We all know of the favorable results and 
effects that might flow from such an oppor- 
tunity existing. 

In the first place, Mr. Cantor plans to op- 
erate his vessels with no operating subsidy 
from the Government, which is in itself a 
revelation to me, as I am sure it is to you. 

Secondly, Mr. Cantor has already spent a 
large amount of his own money to develop 
his plans to the present stage. I make that 
statement upon information and belief. I 
believe he deserves at least as favorable 
treatment as other companies have received 
in this field. 

Thirdly, he is willing to spend and invest 
a considerably larger amount of his own 
money. He will state that to you or to any 
one upon questions or during the presenta- 
tion of his statement. He is willing to spend 
and invest a considerably larger amount of 
his own money to see his plans accomplished 
and is going to considerable difficulty to 
arrange for further private financing to ac- 
complish the construction of the ships. 

Fourthly, the Government is fully pro- 
tected under the legislation which has been 
introduced, in that not one cent will be spent 
for the construction of these vessels, even 
after the enactment of the bills, until Mr. 
Cantor has first satisfied the Federal Mari- 
time Board and the Secretary of the Navy: 

1. That he possesses satisfactory final ship- 
building plans and specifications, which can 
only be developed at great cost; 

2. That his plan is economically feasible; 

3. That his company possesses the neces- 
sary financial qualifications to construct the 
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vessels, In accordance with the existing rules 
and regulations of the Federal Maritime 
Board pertaining thereto; and 

4. That his company possesses the neces- 
sary personnel and operating ability to 
maintain and operate the vessels over their 
economic life. 

Lastly, but perhaps most important, it 
seems obvious from the recent testimony of 
the Department of Defense witnesses on 
H. R. 11451, before this committee and be- 
fore the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, that large superliners, of 
the type proposed by Mr. Cantor, are ur- 
gently needed for our national defense 
requirements, and that these vessels will 
greatly promote and enhance our national 
prestige by making international travel 
available to a virtually untapped market, 
especially of medium and low income people 
both here and abroad. 

As far as I can see, Mr, Cantor is not 
requesting any unprecedented benefits from 
the Government, The type of contruction- 
differential subsidy, which would be made 
available to this company according to the 
proposed legislation, is essentially the same 
type of assistance that is available to any 
qualified citizen of the United States, who 
is serious in the undertaking of a plan of 
this sort and has the means of raising the 
necessary capital to accomplish. His com- 
pany, furthermore, is willing to pay 50 per- 
cent of the cost of a commercial equivalent 
vessel which is a higher price than any 
other company has indicated a willingness 
to pay for superliner vessels. 

The reason for the necessity of the legis- 
lation and its consideration by this commit- 
tee is that the existing framework of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is unrealistic 
to accomplish the purpose, as I am informed 
that the chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board himself has admitted in his recent 
testimony before the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in May 1958, 
and as this committee itself has found in 
its recent report on superliner construction. 
It has proven to be impossible for Mr. Can- 
tor to proceed with his worthwhile project 
under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
because of the great uncertainty involved 
with respect to the final price of the ves- 
sels, the difficulties involved in arranging 
for in excess of $100 million in private fi- 
nancing for construction loans and mort- 
gage loans, and the final uncertainty that, 
once Mr. Cantor's application for construc- 
tion differential subsidy has been processed 
and approved by the Federal Maritime 
Board, the appropriation might never be rec- 
ommended by the Department of Commerce 
or the Bureau of the Budget and never be 
enacted by Congress, with the alarming re- 
sult that Mr. Cantor would spend some $2 or 
$3 million of his funds in utter futility. 

It is important to point out, I believe, 
that Mr. Cantor is only for a chance 
to proceed with his project before the Fed- 
eral Martime Board on a reasonable basis. 
He is requesting no short cut or special 
privilege in obtaining administrative ap- 
proval. Any appropriation from Congress in 
connection with this project is necessarily 
1 or 2 years in the future. 

In closing, I should like to say that T 
recognize the special competency of this 
committee to pass upon proposals of the 
type of Mr. Cantor's and I know that you, 
Mr. Chairman and the members of your 
committee will give his proposal and the 
legislation which has been introduced your 
serious consideration. The legislation does 
appear to me to be within the spirit and in- 
tent of the recent report of this committee 
on superliner passenger vessels for operation 
in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, Report 
No. 1601, dated April 3, 1958. 

The construction of the ships hereln pro- 
posed will add materially to the improvement 
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of our troop-lifting capacity for purposes of 
national defense, and will contribute im- 
measurably to the improvement of the posi- 
tion of the United States in the operation 
of passenger vessels in the North Atlantic, 
which your committee has recently found to 
be wholly inadequate. These vessels should 
promote and facilitate international good 
will by allowing for the interchange of com- 
mon peoples between the United States and 
Europe, heretofore largely impossible. 
Through the mtroduction of low passenger 
fares, the little man will, for the first time, be 
enabled to take a transatlantic voyage, and 
he will be able to enjoy the facilities of the 
shipbuilding program that our Government 
has s for many years. 

That concludes my statement. 

I know that you gentlemen will want to 
hear from others, Mr. Cantor and those who 
ean give you detailed pertinent information 
that is relevant to hearings of this kind on 
such legislation and which is vitally impor- 
tant as distinguished from a general state- 
ment which I have made. General state- 
ments are important but you gentlemen are 
particularly concerned, I am sure, with in- 
formation and evidence relating to the pur- 
poses of such vessels, the financial ability 
of Mr. Cantor and his associates and his 
company to carry out any obligations that 
might be entered into with our Government 
and other pertinent information of that kind, 

The CHARMAN. Thank you, Mr. McCor- 
MACK. 

Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

The CRammax. Mr. McCormacx, the Chair 
on behalf of the committee would like to 
make a statement with respect to favorable 
treatment as to other operators, 

Now the question in the two superliners 
which this committee reported out and which 
has been passed by Congress is the replace- 
ment of existing vessels, and this matter 
Was taken before the Maritime Board under 
the 1986 act. 

The question was brought to this com- 
mittee as to the special legislation due to 
the fact that it was stated that these vessels 
could not be built under the 1936 act, that 
since the enactment of that law things had 
changed to such a great extent that it was 
impossible to construct replacement vessels 
under the 1936 act. 

Therefore, the committee did hold exten- 
sive hearings based on this point and, in 
the proceedings of the committee and at one 
point in the hearings to thoroughly deter- 
mine beyond à shadow of a doubt whether 
the question raised was correct or not, the 
committee requested and brought in the 
General Accounting Office to take the records 
of the companies and, as nearly as possible, 
to audit them to see that the companies were 
unable to construct, and to ascertain whether 
or not, under the 1936 act, such replacement 
could be effected. 

The strongest support in the bill for re- 
Placement of the America and replacement of 
the obsolete ship in the American President 
Lines was the report of the General Account- 
ing Office. On that report this committee 
based its strongest reasoning for special 
legislation, 

Now, I want to assure you, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, and the others who introduced similar 
bills, that this committee will give serious 
and careful consideration to the subject 
contained in the bills, 

Mr, McCormack, Thank you very much, 
Mr, Chairman, 

The CHamman. I wanted the record to 
£how that and to show why special legisla- 
tion was brought out in those cases and it 
hag brought to the attention of the chair 
® question as to whether or not there should 
be a general hearing on the 1936 act and 
there are other matters in maritime affairs 
that have not been reviewed in, we will say, 
20 or 25 years. Conditions have changed in 
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overall operations on the high seas which 
are now affected and must have the atten- 
tion of this committee. I have reference to 
the dual ship operation, freight operation, 
and the conference operation. 

Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. Touterson. I think Mr. McCormack 
has made a good point that the committee 
may want to ask some questions as to fea- 
sibility and that sort of thing. The ma- 
jority leader has made a good general state- 
ment in support of this legislation but I 
think I would like to ask some questions as 
to feasibility. 

Mr. McCormack. I realized that. That is 
why I made my latter observation, because, 
if I were in your position, I would want to 
get detailed information on all of the aspects 
that enter into the matter of this importance. 

I am sure Mr. Cantor will furnish the 
necessary information. He is a man of inde- 
pendent means. I am sure you will find 
that he has a very interesting proposition be- 
cause basically it seems to me that motels 
are successful on land and can be success- 
ful particularly when they are a monopoly 
in a sense in that you cannot go out to 
sea and build motels anywhere you want. 
You can on land. We know the importance 
of motels in the world of today and tomor- 
row in any country and it seems to me to 
be just common sense by parity of reason- 
ing that they can apply to sea. 

You gentlemen can ask the questions and 
get the facts but it seemed to me to be 
basically a good commonsense proposition. 

I am not interested in any of the business 
aspects. I am interested in the good re- 
sults that will flow, tens of thousands of 
persons leaving our shores abroad where 
they can go for $50 or $75 so far as the trip 
is concerned. You will hear a story that 
is really most Interesting, as I have heard 
it on several occasions. Then there will be 
thousands coming back. 

I would dread, gentlemen, if I picked up 
the papers in the near future and found 
where the Soviet Union announced they were 
going to build something of this kind. We 
will again be behind as with sputnik. 

Those things all have a psychological 
effect, I would regret to see France or any 
other country announce that they would get 
the jump on us when we have the real op- 
portunity for service here. 

Then from the angle of national defense, 
the building of these ships in order to be 
used for transport service is one of the 
things of which you gentlemen are more 
aware than I by reason of your service on 
this committee and the specialized knowl- 
edge that you have as a result of your 
experience. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask an 
observation to the majority leader? 

We have just passed legislation providing 
for a luxury ship in the Pacific but before 
that ship can be built the British will have 
beaten us to the punch. 

If you notice, they have been taking full 
page ads not only on the west coast but in 
the Washington Post. The Pacific Orient 
has been talking about their two ships that 
they have built that will be in the Pacific 
before we get a luxury ship in the Pacific 
run, 

That is how far we fall behind In some of 
these things because we do not look into the 
future. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. Will the distinguished ma- 
jority leader mind if we dub this bill “the 
McCormack Boatel bill"? 

Mr. McCormack, Well, because of my 
Triends Macnonatp, and O'NEILL, and Ray, if 
you can put MMOR, something like that, it 
will be all right. I do not like to be exclu- 
sive except in my on congressional district 
when I am up for renomination, 

The CHAMMAN. Mr. BOYKIN? 
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Mr. BoyxıN. Mr. Chairman, our majority 
leader, Joun McCormack, always makes a 
good statement and not only a good state- 
ment but a very, very interesting one. Be- 
fore my friend, Brother THOMPSON, names 
this bill, we do not want to forget Mr. Can- 
tor's name in this business. 

Mr. McCormack. You report it out and 
you can call it the committee boat if you 
want. 

Mr. Boxkix. I have talked to Mr. Cantor 
and also his very able attorney about the 
proposition and we do have these wonder- 
ful motels and they are just taking over. 
When I drive to Alabama we always stay at 
motels because they are so wonderful. If 
we can do the same thing on the water, it 
would be very, very wonderful. 

It seems as if nearly everybody here has 
introduced a bill. 

I. know that you would not have gone into 
It. Joun, unless you thought it would be 
wonderful. 

Brother MILLER says he hopes that nobody 
will beat us to it. You said that first. I 
know the committee will go into it very 
carefully. 

I always enjoy hearing you talk because 
you are so intelligent and have so much 
vision. 

Mr. McCormack. If there is one thing I 
like it is to meet my many friends who are, 
like FRANK BOYKIN, pleasant exaggerators. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am glad to see the majority leader 
here. He has always had a good understand- 
ing of the merchant marine and has been a 
good friend of this committee. We are glad 
to_have this evidence of continuing interest. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you, JOHN. Ire- 
member not so long ago when you did some- 
thing very good in the Panama area. It was 
a very good cause. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs, Suntrvan. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to our great Majority Leader that 
he has embarked upon, I think, a very fan- 
tastic but very interesting subject that I 
think needs a great deal of delving into to 
get into the details because on the surface 
it just seems almost impossible to have such 
a thing happen. Yet when we think of 
carrying over 6,000 back and 
forth on 1 voyage at a very, very low cost, it 
certainly should have its appeal so that I 
for one will be yery interested in hearing the 
details of this. 

The CHamman. Without the various mem- 
bers expressing their compliments, I am 
going to have drawn up a resolution of 
compliments to the witness and all members 
can sign it. If there are any questions 
about the bill, the following members would 
like to add, we will hear them. 

Mr. Sheehan, do you haye any questions 
about the bill? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. No, except, Mr. Bonner, that 
this looks like a good thing to take out of 
the foreign aid funds and help the shipping 
industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pett. I have no questions. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CLARK. I have no questions, 

The CHamman, Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. I want to commend the state- 
ment made by the majority leader and, if I 
may, say that my reasons for introducing the 
bill were parallel to those which led him to 
sponsor it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DINGELL? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, thank you 
very much, k 

I just wanted to say that, with all due 
deference to the rule of seniority around 
here, I would like to have my name appear 
first on the resolution that the Chair just 
talked about. I have the greatest faith, re- 
gard, respect, and admiration for our dis- 
tinguished friend and great majority leader. 
I wanted to express that this morning. 


Mr. Manur. I have no questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr, Lennon? 

Mr, Lennon, I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Petty? 

Mr. Prix. I find it difficult to believe but 
is it possible that this is to be a nonsubsi- 
dized operation? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, may I suggest you 
ask that question of Mr. Cantor. 

Mr. Petty. I wondered if in your conver- 
sations there had been that indication be- 
cause certainly it would be something that 
we should all wholeheartedly support in 
this day and age. 

Mr. McCormack. I would not think it 
could be offhand. I would rather you would 
ask Mr. Cantor. I would not think it would 
be because it involves the building of ves- 
sels here, the cost of construction. 

Mr. Petuy. I meant the operation. I real- 
ize that construction would be subsidized. 

Mr. McCormack. Would you ask that ques- 
tion of Mr. Cantor? 

Mr, Petiy. I can assure you that if it is it 
is going to have a lot of support from some 
of us. 

Mr, Cantor (H. B. Cantor). Yes, sir. It 
will be a nonsubsidized operation. 

Mr. Priv. That is a truly amazing state- 
ment, i 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DELLAY. 

Mr. DxILaxr. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to emphasize one point which I think the 
majority leader touched on. That is that a 
lot of people leave this country to visit for- 
eign countries and as individuals leave the 
impression that they represent the country 
back home, Our tourists can be either of 
great advantage or tremendous disadvantage 
to us. 

I would like to feel that the people in 
the higher bracket on many occasions in 
the way they travel, their habits when they 
move around in our friendly countries, may 
not be conscious of the importance of the 
impression they give, and give a wrong im- 
pression. I can think of no more healthy 
situation than where the average American 
is given an opportunity to travel to foreign 
countries and live pretty much at his own 
level of life and converse with that great 
group of people of middle income in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. McCormack. I agree very, very much 
on both tions. There is a small per- 
centage who we know go abroad who are 
not representative of American spirit and the 
sentiments of America in general. The great 
majority are, but the small percentage are 
the ones that stick out. It is unfortunate. 

On the other hand, the great majority 
of people who would utilize the vessels of 
this type would probably be more repre- 
sentative or at least would be distinctly rep- 
resentative of America and would carry with 
them that personality which I think would 
make the impression abroad that you have 
so aptly and pointedly referred to. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN, Mr. BAUMHART? 

Mr. BAUMHART. I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thank you very much, Mr. 
McCormack. 

The next witness is the Chairman of the 
Maritime Administration, Mr. Clarence 
Morse. 


America United in Hour of Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
July 16, 1958, on the crisis in the Middle 
East: 

AMERICA UNITED IN HOUR OF PERIL 

This is an election year, but President 
Eisenhower may rest assured today the coun- 
try is united behind him in the current 
Middle East crisis. That is a statement the 
Kremlin cannot make. There are no Re- 
publicans or Democrats in the United States 
when war is threatened, only Americans. 
Politics can wait. 

It was graitfying to note the speed with 
which leading Democrats rallied to the sup- 
port of the President in the grave emer- 
gency. That is as it should be. The least 
concern of the marines in Lebanon today 18 
what the party affiliations of their buddies 
are. That should go double for the home- 
front. 

We are in this thing together—North and 
South, East and West, irrespective of politics, 
creed or color. The pattern was set in two 
World Wars and Korea; it is the one un- 
changeable thing in a changeable world. 

Nobody likes what has come to pass, least 

of all President Eisenhower, a soldier, who 
became a champion of peace. He still hopes 
the measures that have been taken will pre- 
vent a general conflagration and, above all, 
the loss of liberty in what remains of the 
free world. The choice of peace or war is 
not ours to make; it rests with the Commu- 
nists. 
What has transpired in Lebanon and Iraq 
is a grave threat to our country. Loss of 
the Middle East with its vast oil resources 
has a meaning that is apparent to all who 
care to read. 

The United States has no ulterior motive 
in its intervention. As soon as the United 
Nations acts, our forces will be withdrawn 
or at least we shall turn over the task to the 
international body. The point is we were not 
willing to stand by and allow Lebanon to 
fall while the U. N. hesitated or action was 
blocked by the familiar Red dilatory tactics, 

We have learned a number of lessons the 
hard way in recent years. Communist strat- 
egy has not changed in its essentials. The 
Kremlin and its stooges foment what is de- 
scribed as revolt, but actually is outside ag- 
gression under a new guise. It is this aggres- 
sion that we now are prepared to oppose in 
the Middle East as a matter of survival. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
the ending of this crisis tomorrow without 
a shot would be welcome, Perhaps this show 
of force will have a salutary effect. In any 
event, we would be in more serious trouble if 
we failed to act when confronted with the 
dual challenge. 

This we do know: Ours is a righteous cause. 
With God's help, we shall keep faith with 
our defenders and our allies, no matter what 
the cost, for we are heirs to a proud her- 
itage of freedom and justice, fully justifying 
any sacrifice we may be called on to make. 


Let the Corn Tassel End the Hassle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Inez 
Robb on the many unique reasons why 
the tassel of the corn should be chosen 
as the national floral emblem of the 
United States: 
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Let TASSEL END FLOWER HASSLE 
(By Inez Robb) 

New Yorkx.—Ever since I can remember, 
there's been a wrangle going on in and out 
of Congress over the choice of a national 
fiower for the United States of America. 
The war of the roses ain't a patch on our 
flowery fight. 

Seems to me this fight is especially re- 
current during the dog days, and the front 
is fairly lively at the moment. 

Representative WaLTer H. Jupp, Republi- 
can, of Minnesota, has come out four-square 
for the corn tassel in opposition to the gar- 
den division of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which is rooting for the rose 
in congressional hearings. (Oh, yes, son, 
this is a country that has congressional 
hearings on everything from legislative over- 
sight to floral insight.) 

So, without further equivocation, I wish to 
cast my vote for the corn tassel, and its 
fearless sponsors. 

Let us now state the case for the corn 
tassel, as native to this great land as the 
Indians who first cultivated it, and as widely 
honored as that statesman Senator Jack 8. 
Phogbound himself. Beneath its verdant 
fronds that deepen into gold in bounteous 
autumn, grows a succulent food good for man 
and beast. And drink, too. 

Beside the corn tassel—a unique, 110 per- 
cent American manifestation of nature—the 
rose is a frivolous Marie Antoinette type. A 
man could starve to death in a florist shop, 
put him in a corn patch and live—and he 
will assume new proportions, 

And if the ladies have the nerve to bring 
up the subject of beauty, what is so beauti- 
ful as a corn field in early August with a soft 
breeze rippling its emerald richness? What 
is more beautiful than that same field in 
September when the sun has ripened it to 
pure gold and turned the great Midwest into 
an endless Fort Knox? What is more en- 
chanting than the heaped-up topazes when 
the corn is in the shock and the stalks are 
like unto the pavements of Heaven? 

Some years ago, the ladies objected vig- 
orously to the sunflower as a national em- 
biem. Too common, they said, and added 
that it lacked class. But I ask you, what is 
purtier than a field of black-eyed Susans by 
a country roadside on a hot, drowzy August 
day? 

The ladies had spasms when goldenrod 
was suggested as a national flower. A com- 
mon weed, they cried in anguish. And in 
view of the number of persons who suffer 
from hayfever when in the presence of this 
beautiful flower, it was undoubtedly best to 
consign it to outer darkness. 

But what, may I ask, of the legion of 
Americans who suffer violently from rose 
fever? Are not they as worthy of considera- 
tion as those who suffer from goldenrod? 

The corn tassel is obviously the people's 
choice, I have never yet heard of anyone 
who suffers from corn tassel fever (and don't 
want to). This is the country where the tall 
corn grows. Let us vote for tassel and stop 
the hassle. 


Congress Flunks in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial which ap- 
peas in the San Jose News of June 28, 

58: 
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CONGRESS FLUNES IN EDUCATION 


When Sputnik I hove into the public con- 
sciousness last fall, there was a great deal 
of huffing and puffing in the public prints 
and the thunder of majestic oratory was 
heard in the halls of Congress. 

Immediately, there were placed into the 
hopper not scores but literally hundreds of 
bills designed to close that yawning gulf 
between the United States educational sys- 
tem and that which had given Soviet Russia 
preeminence in science. 

Now that the shouting is over with and 
the congressional clamor for superior schools 
no longer evokes those stirring headlines 
that spoke about the Nation's peril, a 
strange hush has fallen and little more has 
been heard about the matter. 

Mind you, about 9 months have gone by 
and not a single one of those intrepid meas- 
ures have furnished a single pencil or a 
grade reader to a single school in the Na- 
tion, Moreover, public furor has abated and 
the strutting demands of the demagogs that 
we must never be behind the Russians in 
anything is no longer heard in the land. 

This is a mark not only of immaturity in 
our Congress but a definite exhibition of a 
lack of responsibility—since the situation is 
as deplorable as it was last year. As a matter 
of fact, the situation is worse since more time 
has elapsed and surely the Russians have not 
in the meantime been on a treadmill. 

Only three measures survive and there is 
no indication in the House of Representa- 
tives, where they are being used as volley 
balls, that any will come to the floor for 
decision. : 

A quote from Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, sums up 
the distressing impasse: “There are signs 
that too much of our interest and concern 
was a flash reaction rather than a firm dedi- 
cation to making our educational system a 
superlative vehicle for individual develop- 
ment and democratic advancement.” 

What Folsom put delicately is an admis- 
sion to some degree, as charged by many 
abroad, that this Nation is one of faddists 
who leap from one sensation to another. 

Of the three, the one that appears most 
likely to succeed, though the prospect is 
not encouraging, is the $980 million science 
bill that provides for 25,000 scholarships, 
about $60 million for science, mathematics 
and language equipment grants and a $220 
million student loan program. But even 
this measure; which has the support of the 
Administration, is still bottled up in com- 
mittee. 

As it stands now, the number of scholar- 
ships would be reduced to 10,000 with an 
expansion in student loans so that there will 
be less need for outright grants to those who 
show promise. 

But no matter how the bill comes out, 
come out it must else we will have to con- 
fess to an utter bankruptcy of responsi- 
bility to long-term defense needs that rely 
so heavily on scientific talent and scholar- 
ship. 


West Point Adopts for Football Song 
March Written by Resident of Wilkes- 


Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record on July 15, 1958, which discloses 
that a march written by Thomas Jones, 
of Wilkes-Barre, has been adopted as a 
football song by the United States Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point: 
West POINT ADOPTS MARCH WRITTEN BY 
Tuomas JONES FOR FOOTBALL SONG 


A march composed by a retired Wilkes- 
Barre mine engineer during World War II 
has been adopted by a second military unit, 

Thomas Jones, 81, a resident of Sutton 
Home, 57 West Jackson Street, has been 
informed his composition, the American 
Soldier, has been adopted by West Point for 
@ football song. Cadets at the military 
academy have written words for the song. 

During World War II, the piece was se- 
lected as the official march for the 82d Air- 
borne Division, Fort Bragg, N. C., by Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin, retired, then a major gen- 
eral, Personnel of the 82d Airborne are 
required to learn the lyrics of the march. 

When Jones wrote the march, three of his 
sons were members of the West Point Band. 
They are Nelson, 191 Academy Street; Jack, 
Highland Falls, N. L., and Lloyd, Newark, 
N. J. Nelson and Jack are retired from the 
band after 25 years service each. Lloyd 
played with the group 4 years. 

Though Jones has written numerous 
marches, he published the American Soldier 
only. Nelson said it took a good deal of 
persuasion before his father would publish 
that one. 

Formerly from Glen Lyon, Jones organized 
the first band there and taught the mem- 
bers how to play their instruments. He 
points with pride to the fact the band won 
a prize in competition 2 years later. 

He played with the Alexander band and 
was a member of the 109th band 20 years. 
He played the tuba. 

Jones taught the piano and tuba. Nelson 
said the elderly musician still practices 2 to 
3 hours a day on the piano. He retired 
about 20 years ago. 

He studied under Gwilym Davies and took 
correspondence course on piano tuning, 
theory and harmony from Boston Conserva- 
tory. 

Another son, Milton, who died at the close 
of World War I, while serving with the Navy, 
also was a musician. The father taught 
the four sons. 

Jones also has 2 other sons and 4 daugh- 
ters. They are Perry, Endicott, N. Y.; David, 
head of a shipping firm, Newark; Mrs. John 
Kenworthy, wife of a Wilkes-Barre police 
sergeant; Mrs. Robert Davis, Wilkes-Barre; 
Mrs. Harold Jones, Rogers City, Mich., and 
Mrs. Richard Hobbs, Salem, N. J. 


Matual Security Program and Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Rrcorp, to include a fine resolution 
recently passed by the 1950 annual con- 
vention of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, I want to point 
out that this is the first time in history 
that these energetic young men from all 
over the United States, known as the 
Jaycees in the communities where they 
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do such excellent work, have ever taken 

a national position on reciprocal trade 

and mutual security. 

The fact that this great organization 
has officially endorsed the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, and the mu- 
tual security program, is proof indeed 
that at last these two great programs no 
longer have a partisan character, but are 
now widely respected by Democrats and 
Republicans alike as necessary and vital 
parts of American policy. 

The resolution follows: 

UNITED STATES JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION ENDORSING THE MUTUAL BECU- 
RITY PROGRAM AND RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENT ° 
Whereas the United States Junior Chamber 

of Commerce is in accord with the United 

States Government in that— 

First, we are united in our common pur- 
pose to promote the economic and social de- 
velopment of our peoples and to assist the 
peoples of other countries to achieve the 
same objectives; and 

Secondly, we affirm the interest of our 
Government in an enlargement of the re- 
sources, both public and private, available 
for accelerating the economic advancement 
of the less developed areas of the world; 
and 

Whereas we believe that the United States 
must accept its position of leadership to help 
develop economic and social stability and 
democracy throughout the world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the mutual-security pro- 
gram and the reciprocal trade agreement of 
the United States Government are given the 
unanimous support of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in convention 
assembled this 18th day of June 1958, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., as essential and positive in- 
struments of American foreign policy; be 
it further 

Resolved, That to meet the humanitarian 
and economic needs of the people of the free 
world, legislation on mutual assistance and 
trade should be written in terms of continu- 
ing assistance for the programs by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Address of Hon. Jugo Thoma, Chief 
Executive of the Ryukyu Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following impromptu speech 
made by Honorable Jugo Thoma, Chief 
Executive of the Ryukyu Islands, at a 
luncheon given in the Speaker’s dining 
room on June 27 by several of us who 
have visited Okinawa and have tried to 
help with the inevitably difficult prob- 
lems which arise in such a situation. 

Mr. Thoma has served as a judge 
under the Japanese regime and as Chief 
Justice of the Ryukyus under United 
States jurisdiction. He has served also 
as mayor of the largest city, Naha, until 
appointed Chief Executive in 1956 by the 
United States Governor of the Islands, 

Also present was Hon. Tsumi- 
chiyo Asato, Speaker of the unicameral 
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been a vigorous anti-Communist fighter. 
When defeated by the pro-Communists 
in 1954, he continued the fight and was 
elected again in 1956 and 1958. 

Other officials in the group were: Mr. 
Tatsubin Yogi, chairman of the Ryu- 
kyuan Democratic Party—conservative— 
and former Speaker of the legislature; 
Yoshinobu Akamine, Director of Legal 
Affairs Department (Attorney General) ; 
and Gazen Takeshi, president of the in- 
fluential Association of Ryukyuan May- 
ors. 

All of these men represent the Oki- 
nawan people in the many dealings be- 
tween them and the United States mil- 
itary forces, and seek to work out 
mutually satisfactory arrangements. It 
was most commendable and helpful for 
Chief Executive Thoma to speak so 
frankly and constructively. 

The address follows: 

EDITED TRANSLATION OF Mr. THOma's SPEECH 
AT CONGRESSMAN JUDD'S LUNCHEON 


Not only are we representatives of Okinawa 
thankful for the invitation today from Con- 
gressman Jupp for lunch, but I and the 
others are grateful for this opportunity to 
lunch together and to listen to the Speaker 
of the House, Mr. Sam RAYEURN, the former 
Speaker of the House, Mr. JOSEPH MARTIN, 
and influential Members of the Congress such 
as Congressman JOHN McCormack, Congress- 
men ZaBLOCKI, CHURCH, and ADAIR, 

The United States administration over 
Okinawa has extended over 13 years; to 
speak very frankly, the first half of this 
period was not a success. The second half, 
however, can be said to be registering suc- 
cesses. I believe that the failure in the 
first half of this period was due to 4 
lack of mutual understanding between Oki- 
nawa and the United States. During the 
latter half, efforts were devoted to the de- 
velopment of a mutual understanding and 
I feel that we can say that we have ar- 
rived at a situation where we are mutually 
striving to cooperate with each other. 

The reason that the military land use 
problem has caused turmoil for such a long 
time and is, as yet, unsolved, is I believe, 
based on this lack of mutual understanding. 
The Okinawan people now fully realize the 
reason for the maintenance of United States 
bases on Okinawa at this stage of the inter- 
national situation. Thus, they do not op- 
pose the use of land for as long as the United 
States feels it is necessary. In spite of this, 
however, a land policy which is in opposition 
to the wishes of the inhabitants is being 
carried out. 

As long as military bases are to be main- 
tained, I believe that a policy should be 
executed which will insure the friendly atti- 
tude of the inhabitants. By heightening the 
economy of the land and by developing the 
welfare of the people, the military bases 
becomes even stronger. 

Con; Jupp and others have not 
only lent their sympathetic consideration to 
the land problem in Okinawa, but have been 
especially energetic in efforts vis-a-vis the 
emigration problem. We are fully appre- 
ciative of these efforts and would like to 
count on your continued cooperation on this 
matter. 

Thank you all very much for your kind 
hospitality. 
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Urges Action on Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have received copies of the resolutions 
adopted by the Department of Wisconsin 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, at their 37th 
annual convention which was held June 
25 to 28, 1958, at Green Bay, Wis. 

This splendid organization is com- 
prised of men who have given of their 
time to the service of our country over- 
seas. I am vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of our veterans, and of their fam- 
ilies and survivors, and I greatly appre- 
ciate the advice and recommendations 
which leaders of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have given to me from time to 
time. It is always well-reasoned and 
helpful. 

Mr. President, by unanimous consent 
that the resolutions be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as folows: 

RESOLUTION 58-11, AMENDMENT TO PART A or 
SUBPART 2 or VETERANS PENSIONS LAW 
(Pustic Law 85) RELATIVE To LIMITATIONS 
or INCOMES 
Whereas veterans under United States re- 

tirement annuity and railway retirement 

annuity have paid in up to 6% percent 
toward their retirement, from salaries, while 
employed; and 

Whereas these retirement annuity contri- 
butions have not been deductible for income 
tax purposes from salaries (either State or 
Federal); and 

Whereas these veteran annuitants pay in- 
come tax on retirement annuities over 
exemption allowances after retirement, con- 
stituting duplication payments to the In- 
ternal Revenue Department: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the annuities of civil serv- 
ice retired employees and railroad retirement 
employees, in all justice, be excluded in 
consideration of income as far as non-service 
connected pensions are concerned; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be pro- 
gressed through regular channels to the 
national convention in 1958 and our con- 
gressional representatives receive a copy of 
this resolution, 

RESOLUTION 58-13, REDUCTION IN VETERANS’ 

BENEFITS 


Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
George F. Loritz Cherryland Post, 9290, held 
a regular meeting in Egg Harbor, Wis., on 
February 11, 1958; and 

Whereas this post represents veterans of 
the entire northern Door County; and 

Whereas this resolution was adopted as 
the result of a detailed discussion of the 
proposed cut in veterans’ benefits; and 

Whereas any reduction in veterans’ benefits 
or change in eligibility requirements would 
adversely affect not only the financial, but 
eo standing of our disabled comrades; 
ani 
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Whereas reduction of benefits would not 
affect the economy at county level, but 
would substantially increase our local taxes 
through higher welfare costs; and 

Whereas a reduction of veterans’ compen- 
sation and pension will have an adverse 
effect on the morale of our men who will be 
called upon in event of a national emer- 
gency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, George F. Loritz Cherryland Post, 
9290, petition our Members of Congress to 
use every means at their disposal to prevent 
any reduction in veterans’ benefits; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the above resolution, if 
adopted, be forwarded through proper chan- 
nels for its disbursement through national 
headquarters. 


— 


RESOLUTION 58-14, EXTEND ELIGIBILITY DATE 
FOR PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AREA 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has seen fit to, by public law, set forth 
the dates covering the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion from August 13, 1898, to July 4, 1902, 
with Moro Province service granting exten- 
sion of the date from July 4, 1902, to July 15, 
1903, it is the belief of the membership of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 1318, 
Madison, Wis., that many men who served 
after the date of July 4, 1902, and who did 
serve in the Philippine Islands, gave such 
service under extremely hazardous conditions 
and have received no consideration from the 
people of the United States for such sery- 
ice; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be petitioned to extend the date of 
eligibility for all veterans having served 
actively in the Philippine Islands area from 
August 13, 1898, to July 15, 1907, that these 
veterans will then be granted the same 
status of eligibility for all Federal benefits 
as are now given to all other members of 
the United States Armed Forces who have 
served during time of war or under extremely 
hazardous conditions; and be it further 

Resolved, That upon passage of this reso- 
lution, that copies of the resolution be, and 
are hereby ordered, to be sent to all Wiscon- 
sin Congressmen. 


RESOLUTION 58-15, OPPOSITION TO SUPREME 
CHIEF or Starr CONCEPT 


Whereas a controversial issue now facing 
this country is a proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a Supreme Chief of Staff in 
charge of our national defense; and 

Whereas the present system, known as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was commenced in 
1942, and though modified since that time, 
it has proven to be successful in 2 major 
contests; and 

Whereas the Joint Chiefs of Staff concept 
embraces the American theory of checks and 
balances—and congressional supervision: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of Wisconsin, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, duly convened at its 37th annual 
convention at Green Bay, Wis., during the 
period June 25 to 28, 1958, That this organi- 
zation go on record as opposing a Supreme 
Chief of Staff concept; and that in place 
thereof we support all proposed ways and 
means to improve the present system, in 
order to obtain greater efficiency and to cur- 
tail interservice rivalry. 


REsoLUTION 68-18, To ESTABLISH May 1 as 
NATIONAL Loyaury Dar 
Whereas House Joint Resolution 749 was 


unanimously passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and 
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Whereas the joint resolution has not yet 
been considered by the subcommittee of the 
United States Senate; and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States has expended consider- 
able time and effort in advocating the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Loyalty Day; 
and 

Whereas all of our efforts will go for 
naught if the subcommittee falls to act and 
the Loyalty Day bill is not adopted by the 
United States Senate at its present session 
which will adjourn shortly: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Department of Wisconsin, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, in convention assembled this 26-28th 
day of June 1958, That we do hereby go on 
record as favoring adoption of the Loyalty 
Day bill and that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded immediately to our 2 United 
States Senators and that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to our National 
Loyalty Day director at national head- 
quarters. 


RESOLUTION 58-19, May 1 as Loyatty Dar 


Whereas Loyalty Day was commenced by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; and 

Whereas this day, observed on/or about 
May 1 of each year, is for the purpose of 
allowing citizens of this great country to 
proclaim their allegiance to the principles 
of Americanism; and 

Whereas this day is now observed through- 
out the United States and has proven to be 
an effective and positive expression of Amer- 
icanism and an antidote against the insid- 
ious propaganda of communism; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of Wisconsin, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, duly assembled at its 37th annual 
convention, at Green Bay, Wis., during the 
period June 25 to 28, 1958, That the De- 
partment of Wisconsin, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, goes on record in favor of Loyalty Day; 
to support legislation now pending in Con- 
gress to give the day official recognition; and 
to urge all units to observe the day in an 
appropriate manner. 


RESOLUTION 58-43 


Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars favor legislation to create a United 
States Court of Veterans’ Appeals; that all 
reasonable doubts in respect to facts shall 
be resolved in favor of the claimant by the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals; that the find- 
ings of fatc of the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals, unless contrary to the preponderance 
of the evidence or unless all reasonable 
doubts have not been resolved in favor of the 
claimant, shall be conclusive on the court; 
that excepting claims on insurance all de- 
cisions of the court shall be final and shall 
not be subject to reylew of any official or of 
any court of the United States; and that 
the provisions of VA Regulation 2 (A), part 
II (II) (38 U. S. C. A., p. 747), now section 
1304 (e), Public Law 85-56, which make the 
decisions of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
bound by the opinions of the General Coun- 
sel, be replaced. 


RESOLUTION 58-44, Pay ADJUSTMENT PLAN 

Be it resolved, That the VFW Department 
of Wisconsin at its annual convention at 
Green Bay, Wis., June 26-28, 1958, hereby 
goes on record to recommend and endorse 
to the Congress of the United States the 
following pay adjustment plan to be voted 
upon at the 1958 session: 

A veteran to be eligible for pay adjust- 
ment must be a bona fide resident of the 
United States and also a veteran of World 
War II or a Korean veteran. 
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A veteran must have served at least 6 
months in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the continental United States, or 
if service is less than 6 months, such service 
must be on foreign soil and said veteran 
must have received an honorable discharge 
to become eligible for the pay adjustment. 

A veteran who has served 6 months or 
more in the continental limits of the United 
States shall receive $3 per day, and the 
total computation shall not exceed 63.000. 
Such pay adjustment to be paid in cash. 

A veteran who has served overseas shall 
receive $4 per day, and the total computa- 
tion shall not exceed $4,000. Such pay 
adjustment to be paid in cash. 


Transcript of Celebrity Parade Program, 
Featuring an Interview With Hon. 
Harold D. Cooley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most popular television programs 
among members of Congress is the Sun- 
day afternoon Celebrity Parade pro- 
gram produced and moderated by 
Joseph McCaffrey. Each Sunday Mr. 
McCaffrey comes up with an interesting 
discussion on important issues facing us 
today. Recently he had as his guest the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, HAND D. 
Cool kr. I ask permission to insert a 
transcript of this program: 

Mr. McCarrrey. Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
the big question is, Will there be a farm 
bill this session? 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. McCaffrey, I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to you, and to 
WMAL-TYV for the service you are rendering 
the farm people by devoting this program 
to a discussion of their problems. I am 
pleased to be in the company of a television 
and radio correspondent who has built such 
a reputation for effective presentation, fair- 
ness, and good taste as yourself. , 

Now, to get directly to your first question: 
Will there be a farm bill enacted in this 
session? 

I would say that enactment of general 
farm legislaiton at this session is now 
extremely doubtful, There are several rea- 
sons for this, 

First, we are now only about 3 weeks away 
from adjournment, 

Second, we have tried twice this year to 
enact legislation beneficial to agriculture. 
Senate Joint Resolution 162, which sought 
only to hold the line against further price 
support and acreage reductions for hard 
pressed farmers, was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. Then, only 2 weeks ago, the House 
Committee on Agriculture, which it is my 
honor to serve as chairman, presented a 
general farm bill to the House. Although 
this latter bill, H. R. 12954, was written by 
Democrats and Republicans working long 
and hard and harmoniously together on our 
committee, Mr. Benson and the administra- 
tion opposed it. Thereupon a majority of 
the Members of the House refused to permit 
the bill to be brought into the House Cham- 
ber for debate. 
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Third, in this trail of circumstances, I 
believe the misrepresentations and confu- 
sions are such that the climate in Wash- 
ington is not friendly at this time to the 
enactment of sound legislation that will 
effectively prevent the impending additional 
hardships that confront our farmers. 

Mr. McCarrerny. Mr. Chairman, what hap- 
pens if there is no farm bill, how many of 
the present programs would expire, and 
what would be the result of such expirations? 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. McCaffery, there must be 
farm legislation before certain of our major 
crops are planted in 1959. Mr. Benson has 
notified us that he intends to cut the cotton 
acreage from the current national allotment 
of around 17,500,000 acres down to 14,100,000 
acres. This will mean disaster for the cot- 
ton industry, unless the Congress can pre- 
vent such action by the Secretary. There 
would not be sufficient quality cotton pro- 
duced for our own domestic industry and 
for our normal exports. Similarly, unless 
the Congress can prevent it, Mr. Benson has 
indicated he intends to cut the rice acre- 
age next year by almost 40 percent, from 
1,650,000 acres down to 1,100,000 acres, 
This would play havoc with the rice indus- 
try, both at home and in export. You will 
remember, Mr. McCarrery, that the hold the 
line bill passed by the Congress early this 
year would have prevented any reduction of 
cotton and rice allotments in 1959. You 
will recall also that the President in his veto 
message told the Congress in effect that if 
we had given Secretary Benson the authority 
to reduce cotton and rice price supports 
down to 60 percent of parity—60 percent of 
a fair price—then he, the President, would 
have been favorably disposed toward pre- 
venting the severe acreage cuts which Mr, 
Benson had indicated for these crops. That 
same bill, vetoed by the President, also 
would have stabilized prices for dairy farm- 
ers, wheat farmers, and producers of other 
crops in 1959. 

Agriculture has suffered severely in the last 
5 years, under Mr. Benson’s policy of con- 
stantly lowering the price supports for the 
major crops. There recently has been an 
improvement in the prices of cattle and hogs, 
but this is temporary. The corn-hog farmer 
is especially in a more precarious position 
today than perhaps at any time since the 
great depression. Feed grain stocks have in- 
creased for 5 consecutive years, Another 
huge crop is being harvested. These feed 
grains must be fed to animals. This means 
the building of huge gluts especially in the 
hog markets. Unless the Secretary will co- 
operate with the Congress to work out a 
sound program for feed grains, our farmers 
may expect corn prices in the next few years 
to average 89 cents to $1 a bushel and hogs 
to average $10 to $12 per 100 pounds. 

My answer to your question, Mr. McCaffery, 
is: There must be farm legislation, approved 
by the Congress and by the President, before 
the 1959 crops are planted. 

It is my own feeling at this moment that 
circumstances in Washington are not favor- 
able to the enactment of the legislation 
farmers need. I have noted a growing opin- 
ion on Capitol Hill that, in these circum- 
stances—particularly since the ugly aspects 
of partisan politics have entered the deliber- 
ations on farm problems—the Congress now 
complete its action on the bill extending 
Public Law 480, which embraces the agricul- 
tural export programs, and that considera- 
tion of other major agricultural legislation 
be postponed until the new, 86th Congress 
convenes next January. 

Those who believe it best to postpone 
action until January point out that at that 
time the congressional elections will be 
behind us, that the Members assembling for 
the next Congress will have had a direct and 
immediate contact with their constituencies, 
that the Members will be better aware of 
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the dangers that lie ahead, and that the 
climate then should be altogether better 
for prompt action on sorely needed legisla- 
tion affecting the 1959 crops. 

I personally shall hope that then, when 
the new Congress convenes, we may drive 
politics out of our considerations and that, 
when a farm bill is presented to the Con- 
gress, we shall not be able to tell a Repub- 
lican from a Democrat, that all of us, re- 
gardiess of party affiliations, may say and 
do those things which are fair and just to 
our farmers and which are in the best inter- 
ests of Americans in all walks and in all 
occupations. 

Mr, McCarrrry. You have long been ac- 
tive in advocating a more direct marketing 
system for farmers, it's always seemed to me 
that the consumer had to pay too much 
middleman take. What could be done, in 
your opinion, to cut the spread from farmer 
to consumer? 

Mr. Coolxr. I am glad that you have 
brought the consumer into this discussion, 
Mr. McCaffery. I mentioned earlier the 
needs of our farmers for more thorough 
information through the regular news me- 
dium. The same goes for consumers. The 
consumers need accurate information on 
how they are involved, for any farm pro- 
gram, to be successful, must be fair to 
farmers and consumers alike. Allow me just 
one pertinent illustration: When our farm 
bill was presented to the House 10 days ago, 
some Members of Congress called it a bread 
tax. The idea, of course, was to frighten 
Members who represent city-consumer con- 
stituencies and compel them to vote against 
the bill. Virtually all the news accounts I 
saw and heard of the House proceedings 
played up the fact that someone had called 
the bill a bread tax. No account that came 
to my attention pointed out, as was covered 
in the Agriculture Committee's report, that 
since January 1948 the farm price of wheat 
has dropped from $2.81 a bushel to $1.95 
while, in contrast, the price of a 1-pound 
loaf of bread has increased on the average 
throughout the country from 13.8 cents in 
1947 to the current price of 19.1 cents—that 
while the price of wheat declined 31 percent 
the price of bread increased 38.4 percent—or 
was it mentioned that the farmer now gets 
only 214 cents for the wheat in the 19.1 
cent loaf of bread. 

It is not now proper to ask of those who 
condemned as a bread tax the effort to main- 
tain a fair price for wheat: "Where were you 
when the people between the farm gate and 
the retail counter were increasing the bread 
price from 13 cents to 19 cents? Why were 
you not then unloosening your “bread tax” 
condemnation on the middlemen.” 

Mr. McCaffery, the American people con- 
sumed 11 percent more farm-produced food 
in 1957 than in 1952, yet our farmers received 
$600 million less for that larger volume of 
production in 1957 than for the more limited 
volume in 1952. In contrast, consumers 
paid food processors and marketing middle- 
men $6.1 billion more in 1957 than in 1952, 
for hauling, processing, and handling the 
food between the farm gate and the retail 
counter, 

I think the American consumer should 
know these facts. They were covered in our 
committee statement presenting the bill to 
the House. 

You were kind to mention, in your ques- 
tions, my long advocacy of a more direct 
marketing system for farmers. It 18 my 
opinion that this is perhaps one of the 
easiest ways to prevent some of the tremen- 
dous Increases in food prices that occur be- 
tween the farm gate and the retail food 
counter. For almost a decade I've tried to 
g2t a bill through the Congress to provide a 
system of private loans, insured by the Goy- 
ernment as the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is operated, for the building of clean 
and efficient marketing facilities for perish- 
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able foods in the cities. A great number of 
our cities, including New York City, are 
using the facilities inherited from horse dray 
and push cart days. They are inefficient 
and they are filthy. They add large costs to 
the. prices consumers must pay for foods. 
The legislation would benefit urban consum- 
ers greatly, in savings on their food bills and 
in sanitation and health; but there has not 
yet been sufficient enthusiasm in the cities 
to bring about final passage of this legisla- 
tion, 

Mr. McCarrery, Mr. Cooley, can anything 
be done, in your opinion, to save the small 
farmer—or are we on the way to a few giant 
corporate farmers made up of hundreds of 
thousands of acres? 

Mr, Coo.ey. Mr. McCaffery, if such comes 
to pass it will be a sad day for America. I 
believe this would mean an end to our free 
enterprise system, to our democracy as we 
have known it for almost 2 centuries. Iam 
afraid we are inclined that way. It fright- 
ens me. 

Free enterprise does not live on profits, in- 
terests, and rentals alone. It prospers by the 
incentive to every young man that, by devo- 
tion to his Job and good management of his 
affairs, some day he may be his own boss, 
own his own farm or his own business. 

There has been a great attrition in the 
agricultural population during recent years. 
However—and I do not believe many people 
realize this—there are still more individual 
free enterprise units in agriculture than in 
all our industry and business combined. 
There are still approximately 5 million 
farms, while the total of free enterprise units 
in business and industry number about 4,- 
200,000. 

It is my feeling and my fear that by the 
proportion we reduce the number of individ- 
ual units of enterprise we weaken the Amer- 
ican individual free enterprise system; and 
it is my conviction that for agriculture we 
cannot afford to substitute a hired-hand, 
corporate-managed system for the independ- 
ent family farm operation. 

We in the House Committee on Agriculture 
are doing all within our power to maintain 
the family system of farming. I have ap- 
pointed a special Family Farm Subcommittee 
with this specific duty: 

“To make a special study of the ways and 
means to protect, foster, and promote the 
family farm as the continuing dominant 
unit in American agriculture, with special 
attention to the manner in which we can 
adjust our farms programs to accommodate 
the convenience, productivity, and prosperity 
of the family farm unit.” 

This subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of Hon. Crank W. THompson, of Texas, 
is doing a splendid work to provide guidance 
for legislation and to bring the position of 
the family farm to the attention of the Na- 
tion. Iam confident that the American peo- 
ple have the good sense and the wisdom to 
support our efforts and to make certain that 
the family system of agriculture, which has 
made us the best fed nation on earth, will be 
perpetuated as the most essential of all the 
elements of our total economy and society. 

Mr. McCarrery. Mr. Chairman, is the 
farmer as well off today as he was in the last 
year of the Democratic administration? 

Mr. Cooter. Prior to 1953, under the farm 
program, we supported the prices of major 
commodities at 90 percent of parity, and in 
each of those 11 years the combined prices 
of all farm commodities averaged 100 per- 
cent of parity or more. From 1952 through 
1957 farm prices constantiy declined, under 
the policy of the administration which 1s to 
lower price supports year by year. 

You asked specifically for a comparison of 
1957 with 1952. Here it is; farm prices, down 
16 percent since 1952; farm parity ratio, down 
18 points to 82 percent of parity; realized net 
farm income, down 19 percent, lowest point 
since 1942; purchasing power of that farm 
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income, down 23 percent, lowest since 1940; 
farm debt, at a record high, above $20 bil- 
lion; farm population, declined 12 percent, 
from 24,283,000 in 1952 to 20,396,000 In 1957. 

In 1957, the returns to all farm workers 
for their labor and management reached a 
low of 69 cents an hour, while the average 
wage of industrial workers reached a high of 
$2.07 an hour. 

Since Secretary Benson began his drive to 
bring down farm prices 5 years ago, farm 
income has dropped about $1 billion a year, 
the cost of farm programs has increased by 
about 81 billion a year, farm debt has 
climbed about $1 billion a year, and farm 
people have been leaving the farms at the 
rate of about 1 million a year. 

That is a dreary record, Mr, McCaffery. 
We in the Congress have been thwarted at 
every turn in our efforts to remedy these 
conditions. Yet, I am not discouraged. I 
have supreme confidence in the fairness and 
the wisdom of the American people, and I 
feel certain that when they know of these 
conditions and the circumstances they will 
insist upon Government policies that will 
return agriculture to a parity position with 
other segments of our economy and society. 


Establishing Rules of Interpretation for 
Federal Courts Involving the Doctrine 
of Federal Preemption 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3) to estab- 
lish rules of interpretation governing ques- 
tions of the effect of acts of Congress on 
State laws. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
although H. R. 3, as reported by the 
committee, is subject to considerable 
controversy here on the floor because 
of what a few Members fear is a poten- 
tial threat to some established rules of 
procedure, yet I am supporting the bill 
because I feel that it will serve as a di- 
rective to the courts that we Members 
of Congress are convinced that the sov- 
ereignty of the several States must not 
be impaired. We feel that the strength 
of our Nation is due, in part, to the fact 
that we have a traditional separation 
of authority, of responsibility, and of 
sovereignty so that a government nearer 
the people may serve them and so that 
there can be, in this huge and powerful 
Nation, a difference of opinion ‘and of 
regulation with regard to matters that 
are local in nature. 

There has been a tendency, which has 
seemingly increased in impetus within 
recent years, toward the centralization 
of authority. The Congress of the 
United States has contributed in many 
measures toward this tendency. I de- 
plore that contribution. The Supreme 
Court has apparently felt that the ac- 
celeration was not great enough and 
that it would add its judicial temper 
to the trend and make such rulings as 
we find in the Nelson case, depriving 
the States of their right to legislate for 
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and control sedition and subversion 
within their boundaries because of what 
the Supreme Court finds to be “implied 
preemption.” 

In 1957, early in the 85th Congress, 
I introduced H. R. 1142, which, in nine 
lines, provided that, notwithstanding 
any provision of a court decision to the 
contrary, the Federal Government and 
the States and the Territories of the 
United States have concurrent power 
to legislate with respect to sedition 
against the Government of the United 
States or the government of any State 
or Territory or the government of any 
political subdivision of a State or Ter- 
ritory. The intent of the bill was to 
reverse the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Nelson case. 

Pennsylvania had its own laws with 
regard to sedition and yet the Supreme 
Court determined that the laws were 
inoperative and unconstitutional be- 
cause, in enacting the Smith Act, the 
Federal Government had preempted the 
field. Nothing could be further from the 
minds of the Members of Congress as ex- 
plained by their own words in debate on 
the Smith Act. 

Ohio, after years of legislative investi- 
gations, enacted laws dealing with sub- 
version and sedition. The Nelson case 
rendered these laws inoperative. H. R. 
3 as now written will nullify the Nel- 
son case for it has been amended to 
include phraseology similar to what I 
had sugegsted in H. R. 1142. Thus, the 
Congress can take this means of insur- 
ing that the Court will not misinterpret 
its meaning, again. 


Arabs, Russians Blamed for Middle East 


Unrest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
results of a recent New York Herald 
Tribune world poll, conducted by Inter- 
national Research Associates, the world- 
wide survey organization, are most 
interesting. 

The following article, written by Elmo 
C. Wilson, director of the world poll, 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of July 13, 1958: 

Wontp Pott: ARABS, RUSSIANS BLAMED FOR 
Mpx East Unrest 
(By Elmo C. Wilson) 

According to a recent world-poll survey 
of eight nations, a majority of those ex- 
pressing an opinion regard the establish- 
ment of the newly created United Arab 
Republic as a step toward increasing ten- 
sions in the Middle East. 

And a large number of those polled see 
the Russians and the Arabs as the forces to 
be blamed for unrest in that area. 

MIDDLE EAST TURMOIL 

Since the Suez crisis, the attempt to over- 
throw Jordan King Hussein, and the mer- 
ger of Syria and Egypt tnto the United Arab 
Republic, the Middle East has been in con- 
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stant turmoil. Civil war has rent Lebanon, 
and Israel's Arab neighbors seem to stand 
poised to thrust her into the Mediterranean 
whenever they ‘think they might get away 
with it. 

In eight nations of Europe, Latin America, 
and the Far East, world poll asked the fol- 
lowing question: 

“Which country is to blame for the cur- 
rent troubles in the Middle East?” 

While the Russians and the Arabs get 
major blame in most countries for the trou- 
bled situation, there are interesting varia- 
tions from nation to nation. The Germans, 
tor example, tend to blame the French and 
the Israelis as often as they do the Arabs. 
The Swedes also incline to strong criticism 
of the French, possibly because their strong 
tradition of neutrality makes them recall 
with resentment the Anglo-French invasion 
of the Suez. 

To the Venezuelans, on the other hand, 
the British are cited as the culprits about 
as often as the Russians, and more so than 
the Arabs themselves. 

The Venezuelans and the British are some- 
what more likely to be critical of the United 
States on this issue. 


JAPANESE REMOTE 


The Japanese apparently have so little in- 
formation about the Middle East, or find is 
so remote from their interests, that they 
have very few ideas at all on that troubled 
scene. 

In most countries the better educated 
members of the populace tend to be most 
critical of both the Russians and the Arabs. 

The new Arab Republic founded through 
the merger of Syria and Egypt offers little 
chance of bettering things in the minds of 
these people, The second World poll ques- 
tion was: 

Do you think the new Arab state formed 
by Egypt and Syria will increase tensions in 
the Middle East, decrease tensions, or not 
make any difference?” 

Most skeptical in this regard are the 
Swedes, Britons, and Danes, about half of 
whom see the United Arab Republic as in- 
creasing tensions. 


EDUCATED DUBIOUS 


In all countries the better the person's 
education, the more likely he is to fecl that 
the new Arab state is threatening the peace 
of the Middle . The figures shown below 
for Sweden are typical of the pattern in other 
countries; 


Swedes who haye— 


Primary | Secondary 
duction} school or 
or less moro 

Win increase tensions 47 61 
Will decrease tenstons 6 5 
WHI make no diference... 23 11 
Dine nas Naa u w 
nr TNA 100 100 


National Aeronautics and Outer Space 
Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
allow this conference report to be 
adopted without expressing my serious 
reservations and doubts regarding one 
principle embodied in H. R. 12575. 
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I Mron object to the establishment 
policymaking board which is ap- 
8 by the President and subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. I would 
much rather we would maintain the 
tried and proven organizational frame- 
work of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics and keep the impor- 
tant work of formulating a space policy 
out of the realm of politics. 

For more than 45 years NACA has 
done more than any other single agency, 
public or private, to promote the science 
of aeronautics. It was NACA which 
solved the problem which has made the 
reentry of missiles into the earth’s at- 
mosphere possible. Just last Monday at 
NACA's triennial inspection at Ames 
Laboratory in California, the Langley 
laboratory unveiled America’s first five 
stage rocket which can be fired at the 
bargain basement price of $30,000. In 
addition I believe it is safe to say that 
without the basic research data com- 
piled by NACA on airframe construc- 
tion, wing foil construction, propulsion 
systems, and so forth, the modern jet 
would not be in the air today and our 
military potential would be considerably 
lessened. 

All of these scientific advances have 
been made under a system whereby ded- 
icated, knowledgeable men have been 
given the opportunity to select their own- 
director, and could remain aloof from 
politics. This bill repudiates the system 
which has been such a success. I be- 
lieve we should vote down this confer- 
ence report and instruct our conferees to 
insist upon maintaining the proven or- 
ganizational framework of the NACA. 
Space is too important to entrust to an- 
other Presidential committee which 
might do something. We should leave 
the field to an organization which has 
proven that it will do something. 


Tribute to Dr. Joseph J. Kocyan of 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
July 16, 1958, which comments on the 
honor which will be bestowed upon Dr. 
Kocyan: 

TRIEUTE TO Dr. Kocyan 

The announcement that Dr. Joseph J. 
Kocyan of Wilkes-Barre will be honored 
with a testimonial dinner under auspices of 
Saints Peter and Paul's Church, Plains, on 
September 28 calls attention to his distin- 
guised service to church, community, coun- 
try, and the cause of freedom, as well as to 
a remarkable career in medicine. He is one 
of those rare individuals who seems to do all 
things well. 

A member of the American College of Sur- 
geons, a diplomate of the American Board 
of Obstetricians and Gynecologists and a 
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past president of Luzerne County Medical 
Society, Dr. Kocyan has been widely recog- 
nized in the profession. On the basis of his 
achievements in this chosen field, he easily 
might rest on his laurels. But he has not 
been content to put a limitation on his tal- 
ents for leadership and his enthusiasm for 
worthy causes. As a good citizen and neigh- 
bor, he has made in allied fields a compar- 
able contribution to the public welfare. 

Perhaps his most notable undertaking was 
his acceptance of the chairmanship of the 
board of the Kosciuszko Foundation which 
maintains headquarters in New York. He 
was identified with this cultural organiza- 
tion as vice chairman and director before 
his elevation to its highest office in 1955, a 
post he continues to fill with distinction, 

On the local scene, he has served as presi- 
dent or chairman of such bodies as the Pu- 
laski Memorial Committee, the United Char- 
ities, Tatra Club and the Wyoming Valley 
‘Torch Club, proof of the wide range of his 
interests. He also has been identified with 
St. Stanislaus Institute, St. Michael's In- 
dustrial and Agricultural School and the 
Sarmatia Men's Club. He is a member of 
the board of trustees of Wilkes College. 

As an American of Polish extraction, Dr. 
Kocyan has been a spokesman for a large 
segment of the local population and has been 
vitally interested in the liberation of the 
land of his forefathers, Incidentally, he is a 
native of Baltimore. 

These activities and others easily qualify 
him for a place among the leading citizens 
of his adopted Wilkes-Barre. The pride of 
Saints Peter and Paul's parish takes in his 
achievements is understandable, for it is 
shared by the community as a whole. 


McGregor Urges All To Exercise Right To 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a day 
of decision will be election day, Novem- 
ber 4, 1958. We have become a great 
Nation because our citizens are inter- 
ested, and each and every one play an 
important part in our Government. We 
can continue to be a great Nation only 
if every qualified voter regards it as his 
duty to exercise his franchise and prove 
to the world that Americans value their 
right to take part directly in the elec- 
ion of Government officials and in the 
management and control of our Repub- 
lic. The number of ballots cast will 
demonstrate to the world how much we 
value that privilege, and will emphasize 
that the American form of Government 
marches forward with determination, 
vigor, and strength. Everyone should 
carefully analyze the candidates to de- 
termine whether or not they believe in 
the philosophy of Government that has 
made America a great Nation. Every 
candidate should make known his posi- 
tion on the issues confronting us, and 
also make known his record. My rec- 
ord is public and I invite your investi- 
gation. The record will show that we 
are winning the greatest battle of all 
time in preserving our form of Govern- 
ment, restoring real stability in our do- 
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mestic and foreign affairs, and giving 
us all what we hope and pray for, a last- 
ing peace. The continuation of this 
program calls for outstanding leader- 
ship, honesty, integrity, careful plan- 
ning, and judicial administration of the 
law. You will be assuming your pro- 
portionate share of this responsibility 
when you go to the polls on Tuesday, 
November 4, and vote for the candidate 
of your choice. 

Be sure and vote Tuesday, November 4. 


The Myth That Latin America Is Anti- 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following splendid article by 
W. S. Woytinsky, a prominent econo- 
mist, who with his wife has just com- 
pleted an 8-month tour of 15 countries 
in Latin America. If more Americans 
would study the problems and feelings 
of our neighbors to the south as sympa- 
thetically as has Mr. Woytinsky, and 
would answer the questions raised by 
people there as frankly and as intelli- 
gently, it would be of greatest benefit 


“both to them and ourselves. 


The article is from the New Leader of 
June 30, 1958. Another installment will 
follow: 

EIGHT MONTHS IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By W. S. Woytinsky) 
(First of two articles) 

Do we have more enemies than friends in 
Latin America? Are anti-American feelings 
growing stronger south of the Rio Grande? 
What are the practical conclusions to be 
drawn from the riots and hooliganism that 
marked Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon’s 
recent Latin American trip? 

My wife and I have just returned from 
an 8-month lecture-and-study tour of Latin 
America made possible by the State Depart- 
ment's International Educational Exchange 
Program. We traveled in 15 countries: Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brazil, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Ja- 
maica, Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, and El 
Salvador. We visited not only the capitals 
but also interior places, going as far into 
the interior as Mendoza in Argentina and 
Manaus in Brazil. At the request of our 
Embassies, we went to the areas most in- 
fected with Communist propaganda, 

In all, we held 176 lectures, conferences 
roundtable discussions, meetings with the 
press and television and radio talks. In each 
country we had long sessions with leading 
economists, professors, journalists, govern- 
ment officials responsible for economic policy, 
labor-leaders, and rank-and-file workers. 
With the aid of International Cooperation 
Administration (point 4) missions, we vis- 
ited remote rural areas. We saw many am- 
bitious industrial projects—some completed, 
others in an initial phase, some considered 
an unqualified success and some open to 
wide criticism. 

We also tried to mingle as much as possible 
with local people. We visited many rural 
schools and housing projects and the worst 
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slums of Latin America. We talked with 
workers, peasants, leading businessmen, and 
hacienda owners. Our topics covered a broad 
range of economic and social problems: the 
general trends and outlook of the world 
economy, the economic and social system of 
the United States, conditions and factors of 
economic growth, current problems of each 
country, and long-range perspectives for all 
Latin America. 

Each lecture was followed by a discussion 
period. We expressed our opinions frankly 
and met the same frankness, There was not 
a single case of hostile or even unfriendly 
demonstration—no heckling, no booing, no 
attempt to disturb a meeting. We felt con- 
stantly that we were among friends. More- 
over, we felt keenly that individual voices 
raised in contradiction to our statements re- 
flected internal conflicts within the respective 
countries, not Latin America’s animosity 
toward or suspicion of the United States. 

Our approach to Latin America was chiefly 
via the universities, which are different from 
those in Europe or the United States. They 
have few full-time professors. Most of the 
faculty members are professional people— 
physicians, lawyers, accountants, engineers, 
eto. tor whom teaching is a secondary, poor- 
ly remunerated but honorable and politically 
profitable occupation. Some are very com- 
petent and even brilliant, but there is no 
consolidated academic spirit in the universi- 
ties and, therefore, little discipline in the stu- 
dent body. 

The students are alert, intelligent, and 
often good workers, but academic life is 
permeated with politics. Although the Com- 
munists are a small minority, they often con- 
trol strategic positions. It is a matter of 
opinion how lasting and how deep the im- 
pact of Marxism and Communist ideas is on 
the young minds. It may range from a fa- 
natical allegiance to Moscow to various de- 
grees of fellow-traveling, or mere political 
radicalism. Very often this influence van- 
ishes with maturity. It must not be taken 
too seriously, but there is no doubt that 
professional agitators are at work in the untie 
versities, ready to start trouble at the first 
opportunity. 

No such opportunity is likely to present it- 
self in the normal course of lectures. There 
is a tradition of academic freedom which per- 
mits parallel lectures of different currents of 
opinion. We ourselves had an opportunity 
to observe the strength of this tradition in 
the University of Cochabamba, Bolivia. Our 
Embassy had inquired there, as at other uni- 
versities in Bolivia, whether they would like 
to have us lecture. The dean of the faculty 
of economics asked for two talks—mine on 
economic planning and controls in the United 
States, and Mrs. Woytinsky's on the social 
structure of this country. They were sched- 
uled as a part of the Economic Week, open- 
ing the academic year. We made a courtesy 
call on the dean and met an affable and 
gracious gentleman. 

The first lecture attracted an audience of 
400 to 500 students and professors. The 
dean introduced us in most flattering terms, 
and the audience clearly demonstrated its 
approval of the lecture. But the dean cut 
the discussion short and said to us later: 
“This was very interesting but I disagree 
completely. The United States is run by 
Du Pont and General Motors.” He continued 
with the usual Communist line on the sub- 
ject. The interchange, polite but very cold, 
took place in the hall, with some students 
listening. To end the conversation, Mrs. 
Woytinsky said to the dean: “When you 
visit the United States you will see how 
wrong you are." “I will go if you can get 
me à visa,” he replied. 

After we left the University, we were told 
that the dean was a regular party member 
and had even run for the Presidency on the 
Communist ticket. We wondered whether 
he would permit the second lecture, sched- 
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uled for the next evening. When we ar- 
rived, we found the faculty room crowded, 
the dean sitting morosely in the corner, I 
asked him to give me the opportunity to 
address the audience before the lecture. 
“What for?” he asked. I explained that I 
would like to thank him publicly for having 
let us express our opinions, despite his dis- 
agreement with them. He seemed pleased. 

The great hall was as full as the night 
before. I took the floor and said that the 
difference between the free world and the 
totalitarian countries lies, first of all, in free- 
dom of thought. By giving me an oppor- 
tunity to develop ideas with which he dis- 
agrees, the dean had shown his respect for 
academic freedom and tolerance. Turning 
to him, I thanked him and added: “Because 
of your attitude, I believe the time may 
come when you will change your political 
opinions and join our side.” The audience 
cheered. 

After the lively discussion that followed 
Mrs. Woytinsky's lecture, the dean thanked 
us for our contribution to Economic Week. 
Then he asked the audience to join him in 
wishing us full success in our lecture tour 
in Bolivia and through Latin America, as 
well as good health and a safe voyage. 

We also met Communists of another breed 
in some universities. In Cuzco, Peru, my 
lecture at the university was cancelled by 
a Communist professor, head of the Depart- 
ment of Cultural Extension, a few hours 
before it was to start. The same evening 
two other professors came to our hotel to 
express their sympathy. One of them sug- 
gested that I give te lecture the next morn- 
ing in his class, to which he would invite 
students from other classes. I agreed, and 
on arriving at the university saw an an- 
nouncement of the lecture at the 
entrance. It was held without the slightest 
disturbance and was reported in local news- 
papers. 

These incidents are characteristic of uni- 
versity mores in Latin America but, ob- 
Viously, not of Communist propaganda 
methods. This propaganda occasionally 
takes on most shamless forms, To cite one 
example: Point 4 instituted the distribu- 
tion of milk in the schools of poverty- 
stricken Indian villages in Bolivia. The pro- 
gram was planned not only to aid children 
who never before had tasted milk but also 
to introduce milk consumption as the basis 
for developing husbandry. Since the pro- 
gram greatly impressed the local peasants, the 
Communists opened a violent campaign 
against it. They told the people that the 
milk was poisoned and its distribution was 
aimed at exterminating the Indians so that 
their lands could be taken over by American 
capitalists. This propaganda was widespread, 
and local people assured us that it was part 
of the party line. Communist propaganda 
in Latin America is a monster of many faces, 
and the educational and cultural activities 
of the United States must be adjusted to 
circumstances to counteract it. 

As far as the universities are concerned, 
the lecturer must maintain academic stand- 
ards. Our personal rule was not to offer any 
Propaganda talks but to present scientific 
ideas and facts with our interpretation of 
them, and to accept all questions in the dis- 
Cussion period—whether loaded or friendly— 
and answer them so as to give additional 
enlightenment to the listeners. On the 
Whole, our audiences were as receptive and 
friendly as any lecturer could hope for. They 
Were less rigid than those before whom we 
had talked in Japan, less argumentative and 
emotional than those in India. Most of 
Our sessions were bilingual: I spoke in Eng- 
lish and Mrs. Woytinsky translated into 
Spanish, 


and may dissipate the attention of the latter, 
but the usteners seemed to appreciate the 
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arrangement as an evidence of our effort to 
convey our ideas. We always felt ourselves 
in close touch with them. 

Only once did we meet a Communist 
agitator who tried to launch a discussion on 
his own terms. This happened after a pub- 
lic lecture arranged by the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom in Santiago, Chile. Two of 
the listeners approached me, and one said: 
“I did not have an opportunity to ask you 
about the recent colonial conquests of the 
United States." “What do you mean?” I 
inquired. “I mean that your troops have 
occupied Cuba, Guatemala, and northern 
Mexico,” he explained. I looked him over 
and said: “You are a professional person and 
do not have the excuse of ignorance. You 
know that your words are a deliberate lie. 
and I am not going to enter into a discussion 
with you.” “You have not answered my 
question,” he insisted. “Yes, I did.“ I re- 
plied, “you are a liar, and I do not wish to 
talk with you.” The people around us were 
on my side. 

After each lecture, young people sur- 
rounded us asking for copies of our talks to 
be used in seminars, for interviews to be 
published in students“ magazine, or simply 
for autographs. Many requests for addi- 
tional lectures were made by secretariats of 
students and faculty members, but because 
of our crowded schedule we could not always 
grant them. 

The leftists, feeling that the psychological 
climate was unfavorable to them, limited 
themselves to questions politely formulated 
but designed to embarrass us. I think that 
any American lecturer who followed our 
technique would have a similar experience. 
But the situation of a lecturer who arrived 
with clearly political talks would be differ- 
ent. Not only the composition of the au- 
dience but also the moral climate would 
change drastically, and he would have to be 
ready to face the ugly behavior of Com- 
munist mobs. 

Our talks before workers covered the same 
broad range of subjects as those in univer- 
sities and were on an academic level, though 
more popular in form. We tried consistently 
to stress how United States labor unions 
were a constructive force tending to improve 
the conditions of workers within existing 
society, in accordance with our concepts of 
decency and justice. This put us in direct 
opposition to Communist ideology, but our 
presentation was positive rather than nega- 
tive. We talked about what we thought 
constituted a sound labor movement in a 
democratic country, not about the misdeeds 
and crimes of the Communists, Again the 
response was extremely warm, though all 
kinds of questions were asked during the 
discussion periods, which sometimes lasted 
more than 2 hours. 

A lecturer facing a friendly audience can- 
not expect all his listeners to agree with him 
completely; nor does a friendly audience ex- 
pect him to agree with all of its opinions. 
We felt that the lectures and conferences in 
which we heard the most grievances against 
the United States were among the most 
fruitful. They gave us an insight into the 
thinking of our Latin American friends and 
permitted us to explain our points of view. 
I took notes of the questions asked of us 
and of our replies, some of which follow: 

“Question. Why is the United States cur- 
talling the import of our products? 

“Answer. We are taking a large part of 
your exports, but our market is not un- 
limited. When business conditions worsen, 
our purchases abroad diminish. Still, is 
there any other country in the world that 
buys more from you than the United States 
buys? 

“Question. Why do you raise import duties 
on our goods? 

“Answer. Apart from a few free ports, 
there is not a single country that does not 
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protect its domestic producers. Our tariffs 
are not higher than those of any European 
country, and are lower than those of any 
Latin American country. If they create 
hardships for your foreign trade, your gov- 
ernment should initiate negotiations with 
the United States toward a satisfactory 
arrangement. 

“Question. Why do your corporations that 
invest in our country think only of their 
profits, without considering the interests of 
our economic development? 

“Answer. Private capital, domestic as well 
as foreign, is in business for profit. But 
within the existing economic system, pri- 
vate capital must be efficient to get profits, 
and an efficient enterprise contributes to a 
country's economic progress. 

“Question. Don't you agree that powerful 
foreign corporations are a danger to the in- 
dependence of an underdeveloped country? 

“Answer. Such a threat may come from 
domestic capital, as well as from foreign cap- 
ital. It develops when the government is 
not strong enough and Is susceptible to cor- 
ruption. A strong and effective government 
can always establish conditions within which 
both domestic and foreign enterprises will 
contribute to the nation’s welfare. 

“Question. Why do you undercut prices for 
our raw materials but maintain high prices 
for your manufactured goods? 

“Answer. Our foreign trade is not con- 
trolled or regulated by the Government. Our 
exporters have to compete with those of other 
countries, and our importers buy in all parts 
of the world, If prices on the world markets 
go up, we have to pay them. When they 
go down, our importers cannot be compelled 
to pay higher prices to any particular coun- 


“Question. Why does so strong an indus- 
trial Nation as the United States need pro- 
tective tariffs? 

“Answer. Our import duties serve chiefly 
to protect the high wages of our workers. 
If one of our industries pays wages 10 times 
higher than those in other countries, and 
our productivity is only 8 times as great, our 
domestic industry and domestic market be- 
come vulnerable and the level of wages in 
that industry may be endangered. Then it 
demands tariff protection. Maybe this is 
not the best possible policy, but it is how 
things are in this world. 

“Question, How can we, & small underde- 
veloped country, protect our interests when 
they collide with those of your importers 
and exporters? 

“Answer. Your economy is extremely vul- 
nerable because it lacks diversification. You 
must try not to rely on exporting 1 or 2 
products but to develop economic activities 
in various fields. Likewise, you do not have 
to rely exclusively on trade with the United 
States. Try to establish contacts with all 
parts of the world. Maybe you will ulti- 
mately discover that the United States is 
still your best market for both exports and 
imports.” 

So it went. In different words we heard 
the same grievances and complaints about 
conditions encountered in trade with the 
northern colossus. Our explanations usually 
were received with approval, but we realized 
that they were not wholly convincing. We 
could explain the United States attitude and 
show that there was no legal claim on us, 
but we could not explain away the vague 
feeling of uneasiness in the people which is 
born out of their- economic difficulties. 
These were not difficulties or conditions to 
provoke hostility or justify outbursts of 
violence against the United States. Rather 
they were creating a feeling of frustration 
and deceived hopes. 

Latin American thinking is characterized 
by an exaggerated belief in the ability and 
duty of the United States to solve all its 
problems. For example, many liberals unre- 
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servedly friendly to this country hold it re- 
sponsible for the existence of dictatorial 
regimes in some Latin American countries. 
They believe that these would disappear if 
Washington declared itself sternly and firmly 
against them. In vain we tried to persuade 
our friends that our country’s capacity to 
influence domestic policy in Latin America 


was very limited, and that any meddling on 


our part might provoke resentment and 
opposition in not only the countries con- 
cerned but also the entire continent. 

As I have said, we made the trip not only 
to deliver lectures but also to study Latin 
America’s economic and social evolution. 
Our round-table discussions with experts 
and government officials in every country 
covered such topics as inflation, capital for- 
mation, distribution of available resources 
among the various economic sectors, the 
relationship between urban and rural areas, 
the place of industrialization in economic 
progress, conditions in agriculture, the role 
of technical and human factors in moderiza- 
tion of the economic structure. 

The last question came up everywhere. 
We found that our Latin American friends 
considered the technical backwardness of 
their people the main reason for their pov- 
erty. They also believed that economic 
progress depended directly on investment, 
and being dissatisfied with the rate of capi- 
tal formation in their countries, they put 
their hopes on obtaining United States capi- 
tal. In contrast, we felt that in most coun- 
tries the controlling factors lay in political 
and social conditions: a wrong attitude of 
wealthy people, excessive investment and 
speculation in real estate, poor planning, 
poor organization of credit, antiquated agri- 
culture, a weak domestic market, excessive 
preoccupation with foreign trade, and readi- 
ness to sacrifice agriculture to the dreams of a 
hurried industrialization. (These condi- 
tions, of course, did not exist to the same 
extent in all the countries we visited. In 
some we saw satisfactory progress and were 
impressed by the competence and realistic 
thinking of their economic leaders.) 

I cannot enter into these problems in de- 
tall here, but I would like to stress one fact: 
Our criticism of local conditions never pro- 
voked any resentment. People with whom 
we discussed them agreed or disagreed with 
us, but they all seemed to recognize that our 
critical comments came from a desire to 
understand and be helpful. Indeed, we ex- 
pressed our opinions only when asked and 
made the reservation that while they knew 
their conditions better than we did, we were 
calling on broad experience gained in many 
other parts of the world. 

We found a strange relationship between 
the grievances of Latin American countries 
and what seemed to us aberration in their 
thinking on economic progress. Because 
they believe that their progress depends on 
investments which the United States could 
supply in practically unlimited amounts, 
they think that this country holds the 
golden key to their prosperity but refuses to 
let them use it. Stressing the human factor 
in economic growth, we urged them to real- 
ize that their future is In their own hands 
and not in ours. We remarked repeatedly 
that the most valuable asset of every nation 
is its people, and that the investment in the 
people, in their education and health, is the 
most profitable investment of capital: 

“You cannot overcome poverty simply by 
building more factories and power stations, 
but you can by giving education to all the 
people, broadening the basis of your Govern- 
ment, initiating activities of local com- 
munities, building up the domestic market 
and fostering social equality. Capital will be 
available as soom as you have created the 
premises for a modern economy.” 

Our comments on local economic problems 
were headlined in the newspapers and oc- 
casionally formulated in sharper words than 
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those we had used. In almost all cases, they 
were reported as deserving serious considera- 
tion. During one press conference, a jour- 
nalist of the country’s main newspaper asked 
us why the United-States was so stingy in 
lending capital to Latin America: "Is it be- 
cause you are afraid that our industrializa- 
tion could deprive you of our raw materials 
and of outlets for your finished goods?“ Our 
answer was: “We do more business with 
Canada than with all of South America, al- 
though the population of South America is 
many times that of Canada. On a per capita 
basis, our trade with Canada is more than 
ten times that with South America. If Latin 
American nations raise their economic level 
to that of Canada, which is not much differ- 
ent from ours, then there will be more busi- 
ness between us, to our mutual benefit, al- 
though the composition and direction of 
this trade would change. The United States 
is vitally interested in the economic progress 
of Latin America not only for political rea- 
sons but also for purely economic reasons.” 


The Case for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of 
July 14, 1958: 

Tue CASE POR HAWAII 

In all justice, Congress should act at this 
session to grant statehood to Hawall. Ex- 
cept from the standpoint of proximity to the 
United States mainland, a much stronger 
case could be advanced for making Hawaii 
the 50th State than was succesfully ad- 
yanced for making Alaska the 49th. 

Unfortunately, however, there seems to be 
no likelihood that Congress will take the 
necessary action. This is an election year 
and the lawmakers are anxious to adjourn 
and go home for the campaign. A Hawaii 
statehood bill probably could be passed in 
the House without too much trouble, but 
the prospect of protracted debate in the Ben- 
ate would prevent its coming up in that 
chamber at this late date. 

As a consequence, even JOHN A. BURNS, 
the nonvoting Hawalian Delegate to Con- 
gress, has told the House that it probably 
would be unwise to bring up Hawaiian state- 
hood at this time. Nothing much would be 
gained by pushing a statehood bill through 
the House if it must languish in the Senate 
until next year. The best strategy is to take 
the measure up in both chambers when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. 

The Hawailan statehood bill should be 
given top priority next year, for now that 
Alaska has won admission there can be no 
excuse for further delaying Hawail's eleva- 
tion to the status of a State. Hawaii's popu- 
lation of a half million is more than three 
times larger than Alaska's 161,000. In fact, 
the Hawalian population is larger than that 
of any of our four smallest States—Delaware, 
Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming. The 
Hawaiian capital of Honolulu alone has 
nearly twice as many people as all of Alaska. 

Moreover, Hawali's economy on the whole 
is in a much more advanced state of develop- 
ment that Alaska’s. Hawatian agriculture 
and business enterprises are on a par with 
those in any of the miainland States. There 
is no denying, on the other hand, that 
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Alaska’s economic potential is infinitely 
greater than Hawaii's and that Alaskan state- 
hood will do wonders in helping the people 
achieve that potential, 

The argument that Hawali is too far from 
the mainland to deserve statehood is sheer 
nonsense. In terms of traveltime, in these 
days of speedy communieation, Hawali is 
much closer to W. than Mlinois 
was when it beeame a State in 1618. Hawali 
is much closer to Washington today than 
New Mexico and Arizona wére when they be- 
came the 47th and 48th States in 1912. 

The further argument that Hawaii does not 
merit statehood because of Communist in- 
fiuence also does not stand up under close 
inspection. As long ago as 1951 the House 
Un-Ameriean Activities Committee stated 
that “the people of Hawali have successfully 
cast Communist influence out of all phases 
of their political, social, cultural and educa- 
tional activities.” The committee found 
traces of communism in Harry Bridges’ In- 
ternational Longshoremen's and Warehouse- 
men's Union, but added that the people of 
Hawalli have shown that they are now alert 
to the menace. 

To the extent that such a menace may 
still exist within the ILWU, it would con- 
tinue to exist whether Hawaii became a State 
or retained its Territorial’ status. Most Ha- 
waiian experts believe, however, that the 
ILWU's influence on its members is not so 
much ideological as economic—what the 
Hawaiians call the pork chop appeal. 

While supporting Alaskan statehood en- 
thuslastically, we and most Americans will 
feel equally happy when Hawail wins the 
same right. Since this act of justice can't be 
accomplished now, Congress should lose no 
time in effecting it early in 1959. 


A View of the Middle East Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a suc- 
cinct expression of editorial viewpoint on 
the Middle East crisis which appeared 
in this week’s edition of Mr. E. W. 
Lauck’s respected weekly newspaper, 
Page News and Courier, published at Lu- 
ray, Va. 

The editorial follows: 

THE BRITISH WERE RIGHT 


The events in Lebanon and Iraq and other 
Middle East countries prove once again that 
the British know their world politics. The 
record shows that they predicted exactly 
what happened this week 2 years ago when, 
together with the French, they went into the 
Suez Canal zone, only to be stopped by the 
compromising Mr. Dulles. 

The United States action at that time put 
Dictator Nasser in solid concrete so far as 
the Arabs were concerned; it cost the loss of 
the Suez Canal for the West and in the 
windup the United States had to pay the 
cost of cleaning up the canal. Nasser under 
the tutelage of Soviet Russia is now throw- 
ing his weight around as the British pre- 
dicted, 

Communist aggression in the Middle East 
is something which cannot be tolerated fur- 
ther if the West is to hold any vestige of 
world Therefore either the United 
States had to send troops into Lebanon or 
give up the entire Middle East by default. 
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We approve of sending the troops into 
Lebanon but we can't help but recall that if 
we had kept out of the Suez incident Mr. 
Nasser wouldn't be around just now and 
there would be no necessity for United States 
troops to be in Lebanon. We may not like 
the British too well but they are pretty 
sharp on things of this kind. 


Caught Short by Iraq Coup, Ike Faces 


Grave Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including a thought provoking edi- 
torial which appeared in the Nashville 
Se dala one Tuesday morning, July 15, 

58. 

This editorial, concerning the Baghdad 
Pact and the Middle East situation, will 
be of interest to every Member of Con- 
gress and I call it to your attention. 

The editorial follows: 


CAUGHT SHORT BY Iraq COUP, IKE Faces 
Grave DECISIONS 


While the Eisenhower administration sat 
twiddling its thumbs as though in blissful 
ignorance of the danger, the friendly Govern- 
ment of Iraq in the Middle East has been 
overthrown by nationalist army leaders, rais- 
ing the grave question of whether peace can 
be preserved in that sensitivie area. 

The Baghdad pact, which was one of Mr. 
Dulles’ inventions, has been blasted to bits, 
and the Eisenhower doctrine as interpreted 
by the administration has been given no 
consideration at all. 

The time is now at hand for President 

ower and his advisers to make big de- 
cisions, and it is heartening that the leader's 
first act is to call for help from congressional 
leaders on a bipartisan basis. As far as the 
Democrats are concerned, they haye a duty 
to help meet a crisis which has been develop- 
ing while they virtually were put on the 
sidelines; and they can be expected to meet it 
in the finest spirit. 

There can be little question that the Iraq 
Situation grew out of Lebanon’s unsolved 
troubles, and it is also true that it consti- 
tutes another victory for President Nasser of 
Egypt who has just been consorting with 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. And though 
Associated Press analyst William L. Ryan, 
writing from Belgrade, is not yet convinced 
that Nasser pulled the string in this latest 
Pan-Arabian move, it is unbelievable that it 
pte have been staged without his knowl- 

ge. 2 

Already there is talk of sending more 
American troops and ships into the Medi- 
terranean, implying the use of force for a 
salvage job in Jordan and Lebanon, both of 
which will be further endangered by the 
rising nationalist tide. And that brings up 
the question of what kind of force, and how 
far our country is ready to go to prevent 
all of the Middle East from coming under 
Nasser s sway. 

Furthermore, it centers attention on a 
vacuum in the Elsenhower administration's 
defense policies. 

For as has just been pointed out by one 
able analyst, “there must be a completely 
new order of thinking” on military policy— 
291 this in the sixth year of Republican 

e. 


“Our current policy is based on a doctrine 
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of massive retaliation, that we threaten an 
all-out attack on the Soviet Union in case 
the Soviet Union engages in aggression any- 
where,” said Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, director 
of the special studies project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, associate director of 
Harvard's Center for International Affairs, 
and author of a report that influenced 
President Eisenhowers military reorganiza- 
tion plan, 

“This means,” he went on, “that we base 
our policy on a threat that will involve de- 
struction of all mankind, and this is too 
risky business, I think—too expensive.” 

The President might have to decide, this 
expert observed, whether Beirut is worth 
30,000 American lives, and a negative deci- 
sion “will therefore encourage the piece- 
meal taking over of the world by Soviet ag- 
gression.” 

Yet the use of force in some way cannot 
be ruled out, and so Dr. Kissinger proposed 
u policy of limited war—the use of only 80 
much force as is necessary to defend the 
safety of the free world—and this is where 
he finds the Eisenhower administration lack- 


ing. 

He might have added that some of the in- 
ternal explosions of today cannot be directly 
traced to Soviet Russia, or even communism, 
though they make Moscow exceedingly 
happy. 

Nobody in the United States wants war of 
any kind; but it cannot be ruled out as a 
possibility, in view of our commitments 
under a patchwork of treaties. There may 
well come a time when definite pledges will 
have to be redeemed to prevent a series of 
Munichs, when the Eisenhower administra- 
tion cannot blunder through all crises. 

Never was the administration more in need 
of help, and never were its boasted policies 
for peace in the Middle East shown to be 
less effective. After years of “brinksman- 
ship,” it is brought to a brink which it did 
not desire, but was unable to prevent. 

Continuously it has been outsmarted and 
outmaneuvered by President Nasser and the 
movement he represents. When the time 
came to undermine the Baghdad Pact, it was 
done with neatness and dispatch, and the 
Bisenhower doctrine, as originally approved, 
does not cover the newest coup. 

We have waged the peace with little imagi- 
nation or understanding, and “massive retal- 
iation” has lost much of its meaning. 

Aside from its wealth of oil, which Amer- 
ica’s people should repudiate as a cause of 
war, Iraq was a friend who has been torn 
away. It has joined the procession of Arab 
nationalism, which is no evil per se. 

But where is it headed? And how will it 
affect hopes for peace and understanding? 
These are questions which call for the closest 
study; and when the answers are believed to 
be known, America and her free friends will 
need to act wisely, well, and decisively. 

It may well be that Dr. Kissinger did not 
go far enough when he declared that there 
must be a new order of thinking in military 
matters, and that the reappraisal must be 
applied to the realm of diplomacy as well. 
If that is the situation, as we believe it to 
be, now is time to face it. The seas are 
indeed turbulent, and a drifting course 
invites further danger. 


Use of Chemical Preservatives on Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
H. R. 9521, the bill that would relieve 
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fresh fruits and vegetables from the 
necessity of bearing a label declaration 
of added chemical preservative. 

I object to this bill on two grounds: 

First. It would deny the consumer the 
right, to decide he will use food that is 
chemically preserved; and 

Second, It would discard a public 
peeru protection feature of the present 

aw. 

May I direct my remarks primarily to 
the second objection. 

When a chemical preservative is used 
on food, it is important for the State and 
Federal public health officials to know 
that it is present in a quantity that is 
safe. This is true because most of the 
chemicals that are used as preservatives 
are actually poisonous. They are not 
poisonous in the quantity owed on 
fruits and vegetables but they are ex- 
tremely poisonous when exceeding toler- 
ances on the order of a few parts per 
million. So it is essential that the Fed- 
eral, State, and local purefood and health 
officials test stocks of preserved foods to 
be sure that the added chemical preserv- 
ative is present in a safe amount, 

We all know that we do not have 
enough staff either in the Federal or 
State public health offices to check all of 
the lots of fruits and vegetables that are 
offered to the consumer, so our officials 
have to do the best they can with limited 
facilities. They have to spotcheck ship- 
ments to determine that they are pure 
and safe. 

If the law requires chemically pre- 
served produce to bear a statement show~ 
ing the presence of the preservative, then 
the job of the public health official is 
greatly simplified. He can give his at- 
tention to those shipments that are 
labeled as containing chemical preserva- 
tive. He will be spared the obligation of 
checking for chemical preservative the 
vast quantity of produce that moves in 
commerce without any added preserva- 
tive. 

But if H. R. 9521 becomes law, the food 
official both State and Federal will have 
no opportunity of determining when he 
looks at a shipment or samples it, 
whether the manufacturer added any of 
these poisonous chemical preservatives. 
He will have to test many stocks for pre- 
servative only to find that nothing is 
present, an operation that could have 
been avoided and is avoided at present by 
the simple declaration of preservative re- 
quired in the present law. 

The resultant squandering of the re- 
sources of our public officials is inex- 
cusable and I therefore oppose this bill 
and urge that it be stopped in its tracks. 


A Look at the Government’s Fuel Buying 
Policy in a Critical Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as you 
very eloquently stated during floor dis- 
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cussions of the Middle East situation, 
prevailing circumstances are so serious 
as to preclude any injection of political 
inference into the issue. So long as the 
dark clouds of hostility cast their omi- 
nous shadows over our beleaguered 
friends abroad, the first duty of all Mem- 
bers of Congress and all American citi- 
zens is to stand behind the efforts of our 
commander in chief in his attempts to 
bolster the position of those of our 
friends imperiled by the scheming ma- 
rauders of the Kremlin. 

Confronted as we are with these criti- 
cal conditions, the United States must 
be realistic in firming up its own mobili- 
zation base requirements. Although we 
trust that there will be no disruption of 
oil movement from the rich petroleum 
fields of the Middle East, we must never- 
theless take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to assure ourselves of adequate 
energy supplies regardless of what even- 
tuality will develop. The stark fact is 
that we do not know for certain whether 
we shall continue to have at our disposal 
the crude oil and products heretofore 
and now available to us from the rich pe- 
troleum fields that fan out from the east 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

At the present time United States im- 
ports of crude oil and products amount 
to more than 20 percent of domestic 
production. About one-fifth of these 
imports originate in the Middle East. 
‘The economic dislocation that would fol- 
low any cutoff is apparent: America’s 
own fuel producers would be required to 
come through with an immediate and 
sharp acceleration of output. Eventu- 
ally imports from other areas of the 
world could be increased, although those 
supplies—with the exception of what 
comes from Canada—would also be in 
danger should the sparks engendered by 
prevailing Middle East friction erupt 
into the flames of open warfare. 

We ourselves can do without Middle 
East oil. Where the impact would be 
most severe is in Western Europe, which 
had to look to us for more oil and more 
coal when the Suez crisis came about 
almost 2 years ago. Since that time, 
reliance upon Arabian oil has been ac- 
centeuated to a considerable extent in 
most of those countries on the continent 
and in the United Kingdom. 

We do not know from one hour to the 
next whether the Suez will again be 
closed to tanker traffic or whether oil will 
continue to pour from pipelines into the 
shipping bottoms at Mediterranean 
ports. We do know that if and when 
that supply is cut off, the whole pattern 
of energy production and distribution in 
the free areas of the world is going to 
undergo abrupt revision. 

For approximately a decade the 
United States has imported more oil and 
products than we have shipped else- 
where. We presumably have been fol- 
lowing the theory that a substantial pro- 
portion of our oil consumption should 
come from abroad asa means of consery- 
ing our own resources. I find no quarrel 
with this premise, although it has been 
officially recognized—by Congress and 
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the Executive Department alike—that 
imports of residual fuel oil have largely 
displaced United States coal rather than 
supplement this Nation’s output of a 
petroleum product. 

If the importation of crude oil and 
products is justifiable, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is pursuing a policy of incon- 
sistency in at least a part of its fuel 
buying program. 

On Monday, July 14, the day on which 
revolutionists backing the Nasser move- 
ment proclaimed a republic in Iraq, the 
General Services Administration in 
Washington announced awards of con- 
struction contracts that included con- 
verting a Chicago post office heating 
plant from coal to oil firing. The bitu- 
minous coal industry, mind you, is cur- 
rently operating at approximately 22 
percent below the 1957 level. Many 
mines are working 1 or 2 days a week, 
while others are closed entirely. Thou- 
sands of coal miners are idle. Despite 
this predicament, the industry is forced 
to stand by and experience further 
losses in consumption through such de- 
cisions as that which takes this Chicago 
post office annex off the fuel with which 
Illinois has been so abundantly en- 
dowed. The United States Geological 
Survey lists recoverable reserves of 
bituminous coal in that State at 68 bil- 
lion tons, yet the GSA would reject this 
domestic fuel in favor of a product 
whose easy availability actually depends 
upon the pleasure of those forces whom 
we have chosen to resist with arms in 
the Middle East. 

The goings-on in Chicago are not an 
isolated case in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s peculiar fuel buying policy. At 
Fort Eustis, Va., authorization has been 


granted for the conversion to oil firing 


of a plant that consumes 35,000 tons of 
coal annually. The plan calls for a 
number of the installations to use No. 
2 oil, which is always in very short sup- 
ply during any war emergency. 

At Fort Leonard” Wood, Mo., a new 
boiler plant is scheduled for construc- 
tion, with oil specified as the fuel. 

At Fort Dix, N. J., a new hospital 
boiler plant is now under construction. 
It has been designed for oil consump- 
tion, even though a large coal-fired plant 
is near enough to serve it adequately. 

An Air Force base at Presque Isle, 
Maine, is being designed to use oil. 

Eight schools in the District of Colum- 
bia are being converted from coal to oil 
at this very critical time. 

The Capitol powerplant, serving this 
very building, is scheduled to house 4 
new additional 50,000-pound steam/hour 
boilers that are to be oil-fired even 
though easily expandible coal facilities 
are already in the plant. 

Mr. Speaker, to create unnecessary 
reliance upon a fuel supply which rests 
upon an international plight of such del- 
icacy is complete folly. Unquestionably, 
the GSA news release to which I have 
referred was prepared prior to the hour 
that the revolt in Lebanon took place. 
The other typical fuel programs which 
I have mentioned were promulgated pre- 
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viously, None, however, came into being 
during the days of quietude among the 
states of the Middle East. We had in 
the Suez crisis ample warning of what 
could happen. Why, then, have Federal 
offices not exhibited more foresight in 
the construction of their new facilities? 

While the conversions from coal to oil 
have been taking place, coal has also 
been losing ground to natural gas in 
Government facilities. Two years ago it 
was my pleasure to visit the site of the 
new Air Force Academy in Colorado. 
There I learned that natural gas was the 
fuel selected for use in these buildings. 
I protested the plan to use a resource 
whose life index is rapidly declining, 
particularly when the Academy is adja- 
cent to so much good coal. Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky., is converting to natural gas its 
boilers that consume 38,000 tons of coal 
per year. The cost will be approxi- 
mately $460,000. Fort Gordon, Ga., 
which uses 26,000 tons of coal per year, 
is going to gas. Redstone Arsenal, Ala., 
is converting to gas, It uses 78,500 tons. 
of coal annually. Kentucky has 72 bil- 
lion tons of recoverable reserves and 
Alabama’s stockpile amounts to almost 
4 billion tons. Getting coal to Georgia 
has never been a problem; as a matter of 
fact coal amounts to 50 percent of all the 
fuel consumed by that State's electrical 
power industry. 

The Middle East crisis also emphasizes 
the lack of logic in this program. In an 
emergency, natural gas will be required 
to replace oil in many specialized assign- 
ments. Coal, in turn, would then be 
called upon to go back into some of these 
Government facilities which are convert- 
ing at great expense to gas-burning in- 
stallations. 

At this time I call to your attention and 
to the attention of responsible officials in 
the Department of Defense the follow- 
ing excerpts from memorandums origi- 
nating in that Department. The first 
quotation is taken from a memorandum 
February 17, 1951, from the Chairman of 
Military Director for Production Man- 
agement to the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. It follows: 

Coal is the Nation's largest fuel resource. 
It is available quite generally, except in west 
coast States. It should be employed, as far 
as practicable; at all military facilities—both 
command and industrial, as well as military 
sponsored industrial factlities. 


The next quotation is from a Depart- 
ment of Defense Instruction of May 16, 
1956. It was signed by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Properties and In- 
Stallations. I quote: 

Every consideration must be given to the 
availability during full mobilization of any 
fuel selected, 


Where do we go from here? I do not 
know, but I shall attempt to ascertain 
whether those responsible for the de- 
cisions to do away with coal in Federal 
buildings are taking the current interna- 
tional situation into consideration. I 
hope that I shall have a more favorable 
report to offer to Congress at a later time. 


Tribute to Senator Talmadge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a very fine article about one of our ablest 
young Senators, written by the Associ- 
ated Press, which appeared in the July 
19 issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 

The article covers the activities of our 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr, TALMADGE]. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

July 18, 1958 

Wasnurincton, July 18.—When Senator HER- 
MAN TapMaDGE, Democrat, of Georgia, rode 
into the Senate 2 years ago, a lot of people 
figured he would lose little time establish- 
ing himself as a fire-breather, particularly 
on racial issues, 

Instead, the former Georgia governor 
has been quiet and modest, as befits a fresh- 
man Senator. His few speeches struck ob- 
servers as well thought out and moderate. 
They marked him as a champion of States 
Tights, opponent of nonmilitary foreign aid, 


and backer of higher support prices for 


farm products. 
LAUDED BY RAYBURN 


And in the civil rights debate in the 
Senate last year, Senator TALMADGE spoke 
with restraint, avoiding impassioned oratory 
and stressing constitutional points. 

“Herman TALMADGE,” says Speaker Sam 
Raysurn, Democrat, of Texas, “has fooled 
& lot of people by turning out to be a stu- 
dent of government, a convincing speaker, 
and not a hell raiser, as some of his critics 
had billed him.” 

Some political observers say Senator Tar- 
MADGE has changed since he came to the 
Senate. He disagrees. He's older, he says, 
and “I hope I've grown some,” but he in- 
sists his position on major issues has re- 
mained the same. 

Foremost among these are integration and 
What Senator TaLmancE calls the “usurpation 
of power” by the Supreme Court through its 
Segregation and other decisions. 

Pending in the Senate is a bill by Senator 
WILIAx E. JENNER, Republican, of Indiana, 
that would limit Supreme Court powers in 
several areas. Senator TALMADGE Is expected 
to play a vocal role on the side of those fav- 
Oring restrictions for the tribunal. 

VIEW ON SUPERIORITY 

Critics haye often referred to Senator 
TatmapcE as a “white supremacy” advocate, 
à label he rejects. 

While he’s militantly prosegregationist, 
the Senator contends he doesn't believe in 
the superiority of any race. “You'll find su- 
perior white, Negro, and yellow people, de- 
pending on the character, intelligence, and 
initiative of the individual,” he says. 


Appendix 


Mr. TaLmMapdce was Governor in 1954 
when the Supreme Court ruled segregated 
schools unconstitutional, He likes to point 
out that more money was spent for new 
schools—most of them Negro schools—dur- 
ing his 6 years as Governor than in all pre- 
vious administrations combined, 

In the face of the Supreme Court ruling, 
Senator TALMADGE considers a private school 
system to keep the races separated as the 
best answer to the South’s problem. 


ONCE PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Politically, Senator TALMADGE says specu- 
lation about a possible Southern third-party 
movement in 1960 is premature. 

“We're going to stay in the house of our 
fathers as long as we can,” he declared. 
But if the candidate and the issues become 
intolerable, we'll take the best means of pro- 
tecting the integrity of our people and our 
States.” 

At 44, HERMAN TALMADGE has coyered & 
lot of ground: Governor, Senator, editor, 
insurance company executive, farmer. 

He once published a newspaper weekly, 
the Statesman. And he is chairman of the 
board of the United American Life Insur- 
ance Co. He and his wife, Betty, whom he 
married in 1941, operate two farms in 
Georgia and a ham-curing business. They 
have 2 sons, Gene, 15, and Bobby, 12. 


Northwest Ruralite Endorses Columbia 
River Regional Power Corporation 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, im- 
pressive editorial support for the pro- 
posal to establish a Regional Power Cor- 
poration in the Columbia River Basin 
has come from the July issue of the 
Northwest Ruralite, which is capably 
edited by Henry Alderman, who served 
for many years as assistant to Dr. Paul 
J. Raver, when the latter was adminis- 
trator of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. 

In a thoughtful editorial; Mr. Alder- 
man has stressed two of the paramount 
purposes of a regional corporation such 
as we propose and regarding which 
hearings recently were held before a 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee. 
They are these: 

First. Because the present Federal 
power system in the Northwest has no 
utility responsibility to provide sufficient 
energy to keep pace with growing re- 
gional requirements; and 

Second. Because the present Federal 
power system cannot use its own very 
substantial and prosperous revenues for 
the purpose of adding new generating 
capacity as it is needed, 


In his monthly newspaper, the Rural- 
ite, Mr. Alderman speaks for the leaders 
and members of the great rural electric 
cooperative movement in the Pacific 
Northwest, which has brought the mod- 
ern miracle of electricity and its attend- 
ant comforts to so many farm homes. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial endorsement of the Regional 
Power Corporation, as exemplified in 
Senate bill S. 3114, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, Mr. President. 
Title of the editorial, appropriately, is 
“Corporate Idea.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Corporate IDEA 

There appears to be growing support In the 
region for the bill introduced to the United 
States Senate by Oregon’s R. L. NEUBERGER, 
to establish a regional power corporation, 
owned by the Federal Government, to take 
over the functions of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

Many of you may remember that BPA was 
established by the Congress in 1937 as an 
agency in the Department of the Interior 
to sell power from Bonneville and other 
Federal dams. 

That 1937 law clearly states that BPA was 
to be a provisional agency—that is, it was 
simply a temporary expedient to be super- 
seded when the time is right by a permanent 
agency. 

NEUBERCER’s new regional corporation bill 
is a proposal for a permanent agency. 

Notwithstanding its provisional status, 
BPA’s 21 years of operation have been, in 
the main, highly successful. 

But experience has shown two basic weak- 
nesses: 

1. The law does not grant Bonneville any 
utility responsibility, This means that 
Bonneville can initiate no new generating 
projects to meet local needs. Without this 
responsibility, Bonneville can only sell such 
power as the Congress, from time to time, 
decides to develop. 

2. Bonneville has no independent financial 
status. Although it is a big utility business, 
it has no control over its own very consider- 
able income. Although it may make huge 
profits, it cannot spend these profits for new 
dams or transmission. It must pay its profits 
into the United States Treasury each year 
and then must wait for the Congress to ap- 


_ propriate money for both its capital and op- 


erations needs. 

These two weaknesses in the Bonneville 
law are serious. The membership of the 
Congress changes every 2 years. Some Con- 
gresses have Members who have a better 
understanding and sympathy for the power 
needs of this region than do other Con- 
gresses. The result of this continual shift 
in congressional sentiment makes for un- 
economic and spotty development of the 
Columbia River, with no clear direction of 
utility responsibility, 

NEUBERGER’S new corporation bill is de- 
signed to correct this. The principal prac- 
tical difference between this bill and the 
present Bonneville law lies in the power 
given to the proposed new corporation to 
issue and sell revenue bonds to finance new 
dams and transmission lines. The proposed 
new law would also permit the agency super- 
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seding Bonneville to spend its own profits, 
if any, for such purposes. 

Several weeks ago Senator NEUBERGER'S 
corporation bill came up for public hearing 
before a Senate committee. Both the Oregon 
and Washington State administrations went 
on record favoring its passage. 

Representatives of the region's electric co- 
operatives and public-utility districts and 
municipal power systems also supported it. 

The power companies opposed it as so- 
cialism, 

A number of conservative interests in the 
two States supported the bill in principle. 
That is, they agreed the new agency was 
needed in order to get the power job done 
but they disagreed with some of the proyi- 
sions in the Neuberger bill. 

Although a Senate committee has held a 
hearing on this measure, there is no thought 
in Congress that either House will pass the 
measure during this session. 

However, a new Congress will be elected in 
November and will meet next January. The 
bill probably will be reintroduced with hope 
of congressional action on it sometime dur- 
ing the next 3 years. 


Passage of Air Safety Bill—Editorial 
Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the extremely active interest of 
the membership of the Senate in the 
passage of the bill providing for air 
safety, and the overwhelming support of 
the press in the interest of passing the 
bill at this session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the following editorials: 

Air Safety Progress, published in the 
Washington Evening Star of July 19, 
1958; Policing the Skyways, published in 
the Washington Post of July 20, 1958; 
New Air Agency, published in the New 
York Times of recent date; Consolida- 
tion for Air Safety, published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 26, 
1958; Too Many Misses Too Near, pub- 
lished in the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal of June 28, 1958; Unified Plan for 
Air Safety, published in the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator of June 21, 
1958; Need Swift Action on Air Agency 
Plan, published in the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press of June 19, 1958; New Air 
Safety Measures, published in the Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of June 18, 1958; 
Unified Air Agency, published in the 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier of June 22, 
1958; and Toward Stronger Safeguards, 
published in the Mobile (Ala.) Press of 
June 26, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Evening Star of 

July 19, 1958] 
Am SAFETY PROGRESS 

The Senate's passage of the bill to create 

a Federal Aviation Agency is an important 


first step in the urgently needed drive to 
reduce traffic hazards on the Nation's air- 
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ways. In this single agency would be 
lodged all the currently diversified govern- 
mental responsibilities for air safety, includ- 
ing the control and allocation of airspace 
for civilian and military aircraft alike. The 
tragic series of recent air disasters involving 
military and commercial planes has more 
than demonstrated the need for such co- 
ordinated supervision, As approyed, the 
Senate bill effectively provides for it, We 
hope the House concurs, without major 
changes in the Senate version. z 

Fortunately, hearings before the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee on a companion bill are virtually com- 
pleted. And next week, its able chairman, 
Representative Harris, of Arkansas, intends 
to call a final hearing session. Time, how- 
ever, is of the essence. For the period re- 
maining before adjournment is short, and if 
Congress leaves without completing action 
this critically needed legislation will be dead. 
With air congestion Increasing at its present 
alarming rates, the Nation can ill afford a 
delay until next year. 

During the Senate hearings, witnesses 
proposed a large number of modifications, 
many of them seemingly minor in nature. 
In the aggregate, however, they could 
seriously have diminished the bill's effec- 
tiveness. Wisely, most of these proposals 
were rejected by the Senate committee, 
headed by Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma. 
We hope Mr. Harris’ committee likewise will 
permit nothing to vitiate in any way the es- 
sential authority and powers of the new 
agency. 

As congressional sponsors have enpha- 
sized, the creation of this agency cannot 
alone accomplish miracles in lessening the 
dangers of flight congestion. Many techni- 
cal improvements are needed in the moderni- 
zation of airway operations and control. 
These will take time. The important thing, 
however, is that the new centralized agency 
will provide the essential administrative di- 
rection through which these improvements 
can best be effected. President Eisenhower 
recognized the emergency nature of the 
problem in his strong request last month for 
the legislation. Its immediate approval 18 
clearly in the national interest. 


— 


[From the Washington Post of July 20, 1958] 
POLICING THE SKYWAYS 


Senate approval of a bill creating a new 
Federal Aviation Agency promises to be a 
landmark in the long campaign to bring 
greater order into our crowded skies. If 
and when the House approves a similar 
measure, the prospects are excellent of end- 
ing the near-anarchy which now prevails 
in the air—a condition which has contrib- 
uted to the recent grim series of mid-air 
collisions, 

The Senate bill, introduced by Senator 
MonroNney, would unite in a single Federal 
Aviation Agency the specific safety and traf- 
fic control functions now scattered among 
a half-dozen Federal instruments. Under 
a civilian Administrator, the new Agency 
would be armed with broad powers to allo- 
cate and control airspace, make and enforce 
safety rules, and develop a common system 
of air navigation facilities. For the first 
time, it would empower a single policeman 
to coordintae the traffic in the alr. 

Most important, these powers would be ex- 
erted over both civil and military aircraft. 
One grievous shortcoming of the present 
system is that 30,000 military planes have 
been, in Mr. Monroney’s words, “largely 
exempt from effective air traffic control.” 
The Senate bill would give the Agency Ad- 
ministrator plenary authority over airspace, 
with proper allowance made for the require- 
ments of national defense and the right of 
public to travel freely through the air. To 
insure military accountability, the bill pro- 
vides that military personnel assigned to the 
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Agency would be responsible to the civilian 
chief and not to their respective services. 

It is a great pity that this rudimentary 
administrative reform has taken so long to 
approach realization. All too soon, com- 
mercall jet transports will be streaking 
through the skies at speeds of 600 miles per 
hour, increasing collision dangers. Because 
of past delays, the country lags badly in 
developing facilities adequate to monitor all 
aircraft flying in good weather. But the 
Monroney bill provides a framework for 
achieving this end in a prompt and sensible 
manner. The Oklahoma Senator deserves 
credit for his part in shaping this legislation, 
as do such pioneers in air safety as Edward 
P. Curtis, the President's special assistant 
on aviation. Commendably, all sectors of 
the aviation world cooperated in framing 
the bill. 

Prompt passage of the House bill, spon- 
sored by Representative Oren HARRIS, 
among the most urgent business before Con- 
gress. It is unsettling to find the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
delaying hearings. Surely the House will see 
the compelling need for action on a bill 
which makes the skies safer for all Ameri- 
cans who venture aloft, 


[From the New York Times] 
New Am AGENCY 


An encouraging step toward the long- 
range mastery of the complex air-traffic situ- 
ation has been taken with Senate passage 
of the bill to create a Federal Aviation 
Agency. The measure is designed to con- 
solidate in a single organ of Government the 
hitherto diffused responsibilities for making 
the best and safest use of the Nation's air 
space. 

It is to be hoped that nothing will inter- 
fere with parallel House action at the current 
session. There is an immense amount of 
research and planning to be done to make 
the traffic-handling system equal to the 
changing character (just airline operations 
begin here in November) and expanding 
volume of air traffic. To delay modernizing 
the governmental apparatus another year 
would be appallingly shortsighted. 

On the other hand, if final passage does 
come, as expected, at the current session, 
no one will be justified in expecting the un- 
satisfactory air-traffic situation to clear up 
overnight. Though the agency must be cre- 
ated within 90 days of the bill's enactment, 
its main impact on traffic control will not 
be felt for years. It will take a long time to 
devise, perfect, and install radically new 
tools. We will have to live for a while with 
a more-than-minimal degree of collision 
hazard and economically wasteful traffic de- 
lays. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 26, 1958 


CONSOLIDATION For AIR SAFETY 


Too often the answer to some urgent need 
in the field of government seems to be, Cre- 
ate another agency.“ Without question, the 
need for better control of air traffic over 
the United States in the interest of safety 
is urgent. Fortunately, though, the rem- 
edy advanced by President Eisenhower and 
by Senators conversant with the problem lies 
not in the direction of greater government 
complexity but in simplification and con- 
Solidation. 

A White House message now before Con- 
gress proposes establishment of a Federal 
Aviation Agency which would take over all 
the functions of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, the Alrways Modernization Board, 
and the rulemaking powers of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. This would include air 
traffic research, control, and modernization, 
airport design, and safety regulations, It 
would leave to the CAB only regulatory au- 
thority on routes, fares, and subsidies, 
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Important to the concept of the new 
agency is the intent that it shall be able to 
correlate and control use of the national 
airspace by military as well as civil aviation 
insofar as this may be necessary for safety. 
The President recommends that the new 
agency be given paramount authority ex- 
cept in case of military emergency. 

Almost complete agreement is said to exist 
between the President's advisers and a large 
congressional group, including Senate Muse 
Monzoney, chief sponsor of a bill on the 
subject. We hope predictions are right 
which forecast enactment of the legislation 
and inauguration of the new agency before 
the end of 1953. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
June 28, 1958] 
Too Many Misses Too Near 

The Congress has no pending legislation 
More important than the Monroney-Harris 
bills for promoting greater air safety and 
creating an independent control agency re- 
Sponsible to the President and Congress. 

The lawmakers should not even think of 
adjourning until the measures have been 
enacted, 

While the parliamentary processes are 
Working to that end the country is getting 
almost daily reminders of the need for vastly 
improved air safety control which will pre- 
vent military and private craft from intrud- 
ing on the lanes of scheduled air transports. 

Scheduled air travel is ss safe as any other 
form of transportation, and safer than most, 
but it will not continue so unless the checks 
provided by the Monroney-Harris bills are 
enacted and that soon, Every day of delay 
invites more collision tragedies. 

There was another near miss Wednesday, 
and this time near enough for the control- 
tower staff at Lambert-St. Louis Field to wit- 
ness it. An American Airlines plane had 
just taken off for Fort Worth and was at 
approximately a 500-foot altitude when a 
Navy plane appeared out of the 1,000-foot 
ceiling and passed over the airliner. 

The Navy plane had been en route to Scott 
Air Force Base but had changed destination 
to Lambert-St. Louis Field because of bad 
Weather. The pilot said his attempt to reach 
the tower there by radio was futile because 
Of heavy radio traffic. 

On June 9, the pilot of an American Air- 
lines DC-7, with 50 persons aboard, had 
to make a quick dive to avoid collision with 
a military transport plane from Scott Air 
Base. Six persons on the airliner were in- 
jured in the 500-foot dive. The Air Force 
8aid it would discipline the pilot and copilot. 

When 49 lives were lost as a result of an 
Air Force jet plane plunging into a United 
Alr Lines scheduled transport in April, Rep- 
Tesentative Harris, Democrat of Arkansas, 
publicly asserted that military aircraft “had 
no business over a regular airway” and that 
the attitude of the Armed Forces in disre- 
Barding air safety rules was “intolerable.” 

It still is intolerable as a practice and 
from the viewpoint of scheduled air transport 
passengers who are the sitting ducks in too 
many near misses occurring too frequently, 

The Monroney-Harris bilis have all the 
authoritative backing they should require 
that of the air industry, the pilots and, to 
& great degree, the White House. What is 
needed is greater legislative speed. Let's 
have it, 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator of 
June 21, 1058 
UNIFIED PLAN For Am SAFETY 

Congress should take no more time than 
Absolutely necessary in authorizing a unified 
Federal Aviation Agency as requested re- 
cently by President Eisenhower in the inter- 
est of greater air safety. 

While the new coast-to-coast expressways 
Plan is now in use, spokesmen for the air- 
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lines assert that it will not reduce the 
chances of midair collisions for the bulk of 
commercial planes flying the skies today. 
The expressways are expected to improve 
safety for the planes which use the 40-mile 
corridors at altitudes of 17,000 to 22,000 feet. 
However, airline experts insist that opera- 
tions for most commercial flights will con- 
tinue largely as before—with the same safety 
rules and the same hazards. These are the 
planes which carry passengers at altitudes 
below 17,000 feet. 

In most respects, the President’s program, 
based on studies which began nearly 2 years 
ago, is similar to the ideas now being con- 
sidered by the Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee at the urging of Senator Mon- 
roney. For the most part the differences in- 
volve the extent of military participation and 
the designation of authority for rule making. 

In view of public pressure as the result of 
tragic air collisions Congress should not per- 
mit these minor differences to delay action. 

Both plans propose a combination of sev- 
eral Government agencies which now have 
authority over traffic control, air traffic re- 
search and modernization, airport construc- 
tion and safety regulations. The unified 
agency would go directly to the President 
instead of through the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Defense, The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board, an independent agency which 
was set up last August, would be absorbed 
outright. 

As the President emphasized, air conges- 
tion has reached the point where immediate 
regulatory action is essential. The record of 
collisions and near collisions proves it. At 
the same time, development of airports, 
navigation aids, and especially the air traf- 
fic control system, has lagged behind aero- 
nautical advancements. 

For this reason the President advanced his 
alr safety recommendations which he orig- 
inally planned to submit to Congres at the 
next session. The shocking loss of life, Mr. 
Eisenhower explained, “has made it apparent 
that the need for an adequate control pro- 
gram is so urgent that the consolidation of 
agencies should be undertaken now.” 

To set up the proposed safety system and 
to train the personnel needed to operate it 
efficiently will not be an overnight job. 
Hence the need for speedy action by Congress. 
Regulations of air space should not be left in- 
definitely to chance or the visual abilities of 
pilots. 

From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer-Press of 
June 19, 1958] 


Nerp SWIFT ACTION ON Am AGENCY PLAN 


Congress should act with the utmost speed 
on of the bill creating a single Fed- 
eral agency with authority over air-traflic 
control and safety regulations. 

President Eisenhower wisely urged fast 
action on such legislation last week when 
he recommended combining activities of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Airways Modernization Board into a Federal 
Aviation Agency to handle traffic, research, 
airport construction, and safety rules. For- 
tunately, there is already a bill before Con- 
gress carrying the basic essentials of the 
Eisenhower proposal. Called the Monroney 
bill (it was introduced by Senator MIKE MON- 
RONEY, of Oklahoma), the measure differs 
only in two areas from the administration 
proposal and is now in the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. ` 

Both the Monroney bill and the adminis- 
tration plan call for establishing one agency 
under a single administrator to handle air 
safety and related problems. The adminis- 
tration would like greater military partici- 
pātion in agency activities than that pro- 
posed by the Senator and would limit ap- 
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peals of regulations to the courts. The Mon- 
roney bill would allow appeals to be made 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board, which will 
retain its basic regulatory authority over 
airline routes, fares, and subsidies. The 
President also has indicated he wants the 
power to transfer certain functions of the 
Defense Department into the new agency 
once it is created. He has not mentioned any 
specific functions as yet, but his major con- 
cern in this area is that there be no “impair- 


ment of national defense.” 


Since there are so few differences in the 
two proposals and since there is general 
agreement that some such agency must be 
developed to reduce the dangers of air travel, 
the matter should be handled swiftly. 

There is no reason why the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency cannot be in operation this year, 
if Congress is truly awake to the dangers 
overhead. 


[From the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of 
June 18, 1958] 


New Am SAFETY MEASURES 


There is no real disagreement with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposal for a new Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency to promote air safety. 

The ideas embodied in the President's 
special message to Congress do not differ in 
essence from those that a Senate Commerce 
Subcommittee has been working out in a 
series of hearings over the last month. Sen- 
ator Monroney, Democrat of Oklahoma, sub- 
committee chairman, and 32 other Senators 
have drafted a bill to solve air traffic prob- 
lems. Monroney says he is “delighted to 
have the President's strong statement“ on 
the subject and his support of the objectives 
of the bill. 

Greater urgency in consideration of the 
bill has resulted, of course, from the two 
recent disasters, one over Nevada and the 
other over Maryland, in which civilian atr- 
liners were involved in collisions. Alr trans- 
port development has progressed more rapid- 
ly than anyone foresaw. Traffic has become 
so heavy that present methods of regulating 
it are inadequate. The imminence of the 
jet transport age, as well as the presence of 
jet military aircraft in large numbers, makes 
the problem still more pressing. 

Mr. Eisenhower says he had not planned 
to send his message to Congress till next 
year. But, he adds, “Recent midair colli- 
sions of aircraft, occasioning tragic losses of 
human life, have emphasized the need for a 
system of air traffic management which will 
prevent, within the limits of human inge- 
nuity, a recurrence of such accidents.” 

The President points out that overlapping 
of authority and duplicating of functions is 
one of the biggest handicaps of the present 
system of alr traffic control. His plan, like 
that of the Senate subcommittee, would 
combine various existing agencies and cen- 
tralize authority in a single agency respon- 
sible directly to the President, instead of the 
Secretaries of Defense and Commerce. 

The new egency would take over and ab- 
sorb outright the present duties of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and Airways Modern- 
ization Board. It would leave the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in charge of airline routes, 
fares and subsidies, but would take over its 
safety rule-making functions and its re- 
search activities. 

Mr. Eisenhower urges that there be “a gen- 
uine civil-military partnership” in the new 
agency but is somewhat vague on how this 18 
to be established, The White House appears 
to want.a greater degree of military partici- 
pation in the new agency than the Mon- 
roney bill would provide or than some of its 
sponsors want. The present CAB also ob- 
jects to some of the curtallments that would 
be imposed upon it by the Senate bill and 
the President's plan. 

It is to be hoped that disagreements on 
details such as these will not delay creation, 
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of the new regulatory agency, since there is 
no real opposition to its aims. Monroner 
has pledged all possible speed on the legis- 
lation. ; 

Meanwhile, the new program of sky super- 
highways connecting New York and Wash- 
ington with west coast cities has been put 
in effect to give maximum protection under 
the present setup against air collisions. The 
new arrangement should be helpful pend- 
ing the establishment of the Federal Ayla- 
tion Agency. > 


[From the Evansville (Ind.) Courier of June 
22, 1958] 


UNIFIED Am AGENCY 


One of the most promising developments 
to emerge as a reaction to several recent mid- 
air plane collisons is the proposal that there 
be created a unified Federal agency to handle 
both civilian and military air traffic problems. 
A bill to create such an agency has been 
submitted to the Senate by Senator A. 8. 
Mixx Monroney and 52 other Senators. A 
similar plan has been suggested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Such an agency might be a far better ve- 
hicle than the United States now has for 
moving rapidly toward air traffic control ade- 
quate in the jet age. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has made progress toward 
this end, especially during the past few 
months, but it has simply not kept pace with 
the rising need. 

The prospects that this could be done in a 
short time, even by a modified agency, are 
not at all good. One major handicap is that 
large quantities of complex equipment will 
be needed, and it is not the sort of equipment 
that can be purchased at the nearest de- 
partment store. At best, several years prob- 
ably will pass before the Nation has an air 
traffic control system fully up to handling 
demands made on it. 

That is no reason for slackening the ef- 
fort; quite the contrary. And the best bet 
is some sort of unified agency combining the 
present functions of both the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the Airways 
Modernization Board. The military should 
have the fair say about regulations and the 
Kind of control system adopted. The es- 
sential thing is that with a unified agency 
both military and civilian flights would be 
subject to overall control, and the public 
would benefit accordingly, 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Press of June 26, 
1958] 


TOWARD STRONGER SAFEGUARDS 


Congress has moved a step further toward 
more unified air trafic control to strengthen 
safeguards against midair collisions such as 
have recently occurred between military and 
commercial aircraft. 

A bill calling for regulation of both civilian 
and military air traffic by a new Federal 
agency that would function largely in ac- 
cordance with White House recommenda- 
tions has been approved by a Senate aviation 
subcommittee headed by Senator A. 8. MIKE 
Mownroney, of Oklahoma. 

Introduced in its original form by Mr. 
MoNnroneyY and cosponsored by 32 other Sen- 
ators, the bill was revised in certain respects 
by the subcommittee to conform with ad- 
ministration views, although in other re- 
spects administration views were not 
adopted. 

Under the subcommittee-approved ver- 
sion, decisions of the agency administrator 
on air safety regulations would be final, ex- 
cept for the privilege of appealing to courts. 
This provision was asked by the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Congress should move without undue delay 
in enacting needed legislation for strength- 
ened safeguards for air trafic. 
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McGregor Reports to His District, 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always believed that the people I 
am privileged to represent in the Con- 
gress of the United States should have 
an opportunity to know of my activities 
and my position on various issues. For 
this reason, I am today including in the 
Recorp excerpts of my remarks during 
the 85th Congress on some of the issues 
in which our people are most vitally 
interested. 

DON’T FORGET OUR ROTATION-CROP FARMERS, 
MARCH 6, 1957 

Mr. Speaker, regardless of who is the 
author of a bill, regardless of whether 
he is a Democrat, New Dealer, or a Re- 
publican, certainly the time has arrived 
that we recognize the serious predica- 
ment in which the farmer finds himself. 
It is time that we give some considera- 
tion to the rotation crop farmer. 

We must recognize, and at once, that 
we cannot allow the product which a 
farmer has to buy to continue to in- 
crease in cost and allow the product that 
the farmer sells to go lower and lower. 
Mr. Speaker, there is just too wide a 
spread between what the farmer received 
and what he has to pay out. 

I sincerely hope that the membership 
of Congress will not delay in giving rec- 
ognition to the rotation-crop farmer 
and give him the much needed assist- 
ance he needs so that he might again 
enjoy the freedoms that once were his. 
TRUTH ABOUT TAX REDUCTION, MARCH 17, 1958 


Mr. Speaker, I have noted with a great 
deal of interest that some New Deal 
orators have been telling the public with 
the usual extravagant political claims of 
being the party of the “little man” in 
tax-reduction measures. 

Let us look at the record. It is fac- 
tual, it will speak for itself and it will 
show that under New Deal philosophies 
the so-called “little fellow” has had to 
pay higher taxes. The records will show 
it has been the Republican Party which 
has cut taxes for the lower income 
groups. Let us not forget that it was a 
Democrat. Congress in 1913 that put on 
the statute books the first income tax 
law. Since that time there have been 15 
income tax increases. Democrat Con- 
gresses voted all but one of these in- 
creases. 

The New Dealers put the low income 
people and wage earners on the tax roll: 
In 1932 there were 1,900,000 taxable Fed- 
eral returns. In 1952 there were 46,800,- 
000 such returns. Republicans did the 
cutting 7 out of the 10 times that income 
taxes have been reduced since 1913. 

In 1954, during the 80th Congress, 
when the Republicans were in the ma- 
jority, taxes were reduced by a total of 
$7.4 billion—the largest cut in any 1 
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year in history. The Republicans re- 
duced taxes on electric-light bulbs, 
stoves, refrigerators, electric toasters, 
telephone and telegraph bills, pharma- 
ceutical supplies, and many other excise 
taxes. This cut benefited all taxpayers. 

During the. Republican controlled 
Congress legislation was put into law 
which gave 62 cents out of each dollar of 
tax reduction to individuals with ap- 
proximately 25 cents of this going to 
taxpayers with incomes under $5,000. 

The New Dealers have been endeavor- 
ing to play politics with tax legislation, 
claiming that they want to decrease in- 
come tax exemptions. Again, I say, let's 
look at the record. The following chart 
shows the exemptions from 1931 to 
1954: 


Singic....- $800 $500) $600 
Married....| 3, 500| 2. 640 1, 300/1, 50011, 200/1, 000/1, 200 
Dependent.| 400 | 400) 400| 350 500 00 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE—LET'S KEEP IT 
RECIPROCAL, JUNE 10, 1958 

Mr. Speaker, for several days I have 
listened very attentively to the debate on 
the so-called reciprocal trade agreements 
legislation. I am sure my record in Con- 
gress will justify the statement that I be- 
lieve in world trade. I favor world trade 
and all domestic trade possible but I do 
not believe it is fair to our citizens of 
this country to create a condition of un- 
employment in any part of the United 
States and ship goods to any Member's 
district to provide employment to some 
men working in foreign countries and 
force local citizens to be unemployed. 

Ido not want unemployment anywhere 
in the world. I deplore it, buf Iam going 
to be honest and say that if there must 
be unemployment somewhere I would 
prefer it in some other country rather 
than in the United States. It is unfair 
to force our American people out of jobs 
and to increase our taxes to pay unem- 
ployment insurance when the unemploy- 
ment is caused by bringing in products 
from foreign countries produced by low- 
wage-rate labor. Our American farmers, 
labor, and industry are certainly at least 
entitled to equal recognition and should 
not be forced to go on unemployment 
because of imports of products into this 
country far below the price at which 
they can be produced here. 

I believe in reciprocal trade, but let 
us make it reciprocal. 
OUR FARMERS WANT FREEDOM, JUNE 27, 1958 


Mr. Speaker, fortunately for the Amer- 
ican farmer, the House of Representa- 
tives has defeated the attempt to force 
through the passage of a bill which Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson him- 
self called a political hodgepodge, and 
which Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau, branded as 
a complete monstrosity. 

If there is anything that the farmers 
in my 17th Ohio District do not want, Mr. 
Speaker, it is more quotas, more con- 
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trols, more Government regulation. In 
My 1953 questionnaire poll on national 
issues, 64 percent of all the farmers who 
responded voted for the removal of all 
Federal controls on farm products. 
Since then, many individual farmers 
have written or spoken to me about this 
Problem of excessive Federal controls, 
and just this week I have received a wire 
from the vice president of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, who farms in our district, urging 
that I oppose this so-called omnibus farm 
ill as unsound farm legislation. 

I did oppose it, Mr. Speaker, as I will 
Continue to oppose all legislation in the 
future which attempts to tie the hands 
of our farmers who have always been the 
strong, independent backbone of our 
economy, To attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of the freedom-loying farmer by 
heaping upon him more and more Gov- 
ernment controls will never work, Mr. 
Speaker. We have found that out the 
hard way, and I hope we have learned 
the lesson: well. 

Isincerely hope that steps will be taken 
immediately to get our farm program 
Tolling in the right direction—away from 
Federal controls and toward freedom and 
Prosperity for our farmers. I will cer- 
tainly lend every possible support to this 
Kind of program. 

EQUAL TREATMENT FOR OUR VETERANS, JUNE 27, 
1958 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s veterans, to- 
gether with their families, comprise 
More than 40 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States. The 85th 
Congress has enacted legislation which, 
taken as a whole, will vitally affect these 
22,700,000 living American veterans. 

By a vote of 389 to 2, the House passed 
H. R. 11077 to incorporate the Veterans 
of World War I. Previous legislation 
had already incorporated Civil War vet- 
erans and Spanish-American War vet- 
erans’ organizations, and under this bill, 
we men who fought in World War I to 
Preserve and defend our country will be 
able to keep alive our own identity: The 
friendships that have sprung from a 
Common experience will be strengthened. 
Of even greater importance, however, 
is the fact that we will now be repre- 
sented by an organization exclusively. 
Our own in all legislation concerning 
Veterans of 1917 and 1918, their depend- 
ents and widows. A national charter 
Will not only bind us together, but will 
Offer a channel through which our prob- 
lems and needs can be made known and 
remedied. 

To date, American veterans have, due 
to congressional legislation, received 
Many richly deserved benefits. Approx- 
imately 6 million veterans hold GI in- 
Surance policies valued at nearly $44 

illion, VA operates 173 hospitals for 
the care of ill and disabled veterans. On 
any average day, VA's patient load ap- 
Proached 115,000 with the yearly aver- 
Age running to nearly half a million. 
More than 10 million yeterans so far 
haye been trained under the 4 educa- 
tional programs, 4 times the total enroll- 
Ments in every college and university 
in the United States. Through this ad- 
ditional education, veterans have become 
better prepared to exercise their civic 


`, 
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responsibility and have added tọ our 
stockpile of trained manpower. 
SOCIAL SECURITY NEEDS AN OVERHAULING, 
JUNE 27, 1958 
Mr. Speaker, for many years it has been 
my belief that the Congress has a solemn 
responsibility to see that none of our 


elderly citizens are forced to live out their 


lives in poverty, hardship, or deprivation: 
Yet a look at the record of our present 
social-security program clearly reveals 
that we are not facing up to the needs of 
millions of our citizens, and that a com- 
prehensive and far-reaching revision of 
that program is Jong overdue. 

To my way of thinking, there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for citizens of this great 
land to live in misery and poverty, most 
of which results from illness, constant de- 
creases in purchasing power caused by in- 
flation, and other such circumstances 
over which our elderly people have little 
or nocontrol. Justice requires the elimi- 
nation of this sorry situation. Sound 
economics likewise demands the raising 
of these substandard living conditions. 

But the challenge to us is more than 
justice alone, and more than sound eco- 
nomics. We live in a critical moment in 
history, when our system is being totally 
challenged on every front. As a great 
freedom-loving Republic, we are cham- 
pioning the cause of democracy asa way 
of life, and during the course of the next 
few -years, the one-third of the world’s 
people who are as yet uncommitted will 
make their choice between our demo- 
cratic way of life and the way of life of 
the totalitarians. Our fate as a Nation 
will depend in no small measure on the 
choice they make. We must, therefore, 
present a crystal-clear picture of a so- 
ciety not only able but willing to face up 
to the needs of all of our people, and I 
sincerely hope that action can be taken, 
and now, to remedy some of the most 
pressing problems of our elderly citizens. 

M'GREGOR OPPOSES SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
‘ SCHEMES, JULY 16, 1958 

Mr. Speaker, the hearings just com- 
pleted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on all titles of the Social Security 
Act have once again focused attention on 
the many problems of our wage earners 
and retired citizens. Of all of our prob- 
lems, however, none deserves More care- 
ful attention than that of adequate 
medical care for our people, and no one 
is more eager than I am to see that 
such medical care is available. 

However, D am at the same time 
deeply alarmed by some of the proposals 
now being ofiered in the Congress, 
which, I am afraid, could easily lead to 
a complete socialization of medicine 
throughout the entire country, with a 
resulting deterioration in standards of 
medical care. 

If some of this legislation is enacted, 
we all will become, in effect, wards of 
a gigantic bureaucracy which is already 
far too big for its own good. I am ex- 
tremely fearful that under this legisla- 
tion we will lose our freedom of choice 
in selecting doctors and dentists, and 
I will do everything within my power to 
prevent such an outcome. 

Furthermore, I am just as afraid that 
should some of these programs be ac- 
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cepted, our doctors and dentists will find 
that their income depends on which po- 
litical candidates they support, and not 
on their medical skill. For under these 
programs, not all doctors—and hos- 
pitals—would be allowed to participate, 
and eyen those who were allowed to 
take part in the program would have to 
depend on some bureaucratic Govern- 
ment agency for their fees, 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not expect to find political solutions to 
serious health problems. We only cre- 
ate more serious difficulties by trying 
to do so. I am convinced that we can 
solve our medical problems, but not by 
imposing compulsory Government pro- 
grams. Such programs, if enacted, will 
deprive all people, and especially the 
aged, of their independence, will force 
our doctors to rely on the whims of some 
bureaucratic agency for their livelihood, . 
and will eventually result in inferior 
health facilities for us all. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always fought such programs, 
and I will continue to fight against so- 
cialized medicine, 

M'GREGOR RECOGNIZES HIGHWAY PROBLEMS 


Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
to be a member of the Public Works 
Committee ever since I came to Congress. 
These years of service on that commit- 
tee have now served to make me senior 
minority member on the full commitee, 
which handles legislation relative to pub- 
lic roads, public buildings and grounds, 
rivers and harbors, and flood control. 

The records will show that I was espe- 
cially active and took the initiative in 
provisions which will give additional 
Federal assistance to city streets and 
the farm-to-market roads, This legisla- 
tion permits the State highway depart- 
ments and local authorities to use Fed- 
eral funds on city, county, and township 
roads. The specifications covering these 
roads can be drawn by the local county 
engineers, with the approval of the high- 
way department, and need only meet the 
requirements of the local communities. 

This means that Federal highway 
funds can be used on city streets and 
farm-to-market roads without rigid ad- 
herence to Federal specifications which 
often in the past, because of the ex- 
orbitant cost, haye prevented the con- 
struction of needed streets and roads 
in many Sections of our cities and rural 
areas. 

I greatly appreciate the many letters 
and words of commendation I have re- 
ceived because of my activities on this 
legislation. 

M'GREGOR URGES MAIL SERVICE TO ALL 

Mr. Speaker, I am again calling at- 
tention to the proper committee of Con- 
gress and am asking for action on H. R. 
766, a bill which I introduced that would 
give rural mail delivery as nearly as 
practicable to the entire rural popula- 
tion of the United States. 

I am in receipt of a letter from the 
Post Office Department in which they ad- 
vise that they have no objections to the 
bill and in reality favor its passage. I 
have long believed that all citizens are 
Antitled to mail service either by rural 
carrier or door-to-door delivery. With 
the Post Office Department in accord 
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with this view, I respectfully urge that 
hearings be held immediately so that the 
legislation can be put into effect prior 
to the adjournment of Congress. 

M'GREGOR URGES ALL TO EXERCISE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. Speaker, a day of decision will 
be election day, November 4, 1958. We 
have become a great Nation because our 
citizens are interested, and each and 
every one play an important part in our 
Government. We can continue to be a 
great Nation only if every qualified voter 
regards it as his duty to exercise his 
franchise and prove to the world that 
Americans value their right to take part 
directly in the election of Goyernment 
officials and in the management and 
control of our Republic. The number of 
ballots cast will demonstrate to the world 
how much we value that privilege, and 
will emphasize that the American form 
of Government marches forward with 
determination, vigor, and strength. 
Everyone should carefully analyze the 
candidates to determine whether or not 
they believe in the philosophy of Govern- 
ment that has made America a great Na- 
tion. Every candidate should make 
known his position on the issues con- 
fronting us, and also make known his 
record. My record is public and I invite 
your investigation. -The record will 
show that we are winning the greatest 
battle of all time in preserving our form 
of Government. The continuation of 
this program calls for outstanding 
leadership, honesty, integrity, careful 
planning, and judicial administration of 
the law. You will be assuming your pro- 
portionate share of this responsibility 
when you go to the polls on Tuesday, 
November 4, and vote for the candidate 
of your choice. 

Be sure and vote Tuesday, November 4, 


Detroit Starts Recovery From Recession | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of the following article by John 
R. Stewart entitled “Detroit Starts Re- 
covery From Recession” and which ap- 
peared in the July 14, 1958, issue of the 
Detroiter, a weekly publication of the 
Board of Commerce: 

DETROIT Starts RECOVERY FROM RECESSION 
(By John R. Stewart) 

Business and industrial activity in the 
Detroit area has passed the low point of 
the current recession and is now headed 
upward. The fact that all phases of local 
activity improved in June over May is highly 
encouraging. Also encouraging ls the contra- 
seasonal nature of most of these gains and 
the fact that many of them follow April to 
May increases. 

The largest June gain recorded was in 


value of new building for which permits 


were issued. At $9,223,232, the June figure 
for Detroit was 61 percent over May and 
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58 percent over April, previously the best 
month of 1958, Local steel mills operated 
at 67 percent of capacity, this year’s best 
level. Industrial power consumption rose 
for the second consecutive month with June 
topping May by 20 percent. 

Employment totaled 1,240,000 on June 15 
as compared with 1,229,000 in May. This 
rise, while small, is significant in that it 
marks an end to the steady downtrend of 
the previous 6 months. Unemployment, 
likewise, broke the adverse trend of earlier 
months as it recorded its first month-to- 
month decline in 1958. The May to June 
increase in bank debits was only 2 percent. 
This gain, however, becomes more impres- 
sive when it ds noted that Detroit bank 
debits usually decline substantally over that 
period. Both department store sales and 
mew passenger car sales—the only indexes 
of retail sales currently available—showed 
a May to June increase, 

Comparisons on a year-to-year basis 
showed a marked improvement between May 
and June and between April and June. In- 
dustrial power consumption rose from 32 
percent below a year ago in May to 20 per- 
cent below in June and bank debits were 
only 6 percent below a year ago in June as 
compared with 15 percent below in May. 
The value of new buildings started in De- 


troit changed from a minus 61 percent to a 
>" 
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plus 9 percent between May and June on 
the year-to-year comparison. 

Outlook for the remainder of 1958 is 
clouded by the unsettled labor situation in 
the automobile industry. A strike, espe- 
cially at Ford or Chrysler, during the prep- 
arations for new model introductions would 
seriously hamper Detroit's. comback. Bar- 
ring strikes, economic conditions in Detroit 
should show some improyement in the cur- 
rent quarter, after adjustment for model 
change shutdowns and other seasonal fac- 
tors. Fourth quarter improvement should 
be more marked with earlier introduction of 
new automobile models adding substantially 
to October's factory payroll. Business and 
industrial activity in the Detroit area should 
be closer in 1957 levels than in any previous 
quarter of this year. 

Only confidence is needed to bring Detroit 
out of this recession. Bank savings have 
skyrocketed over the past 4 months and are 
now at an all-time peake, approximately 
$100 million higher than at any time prior 
to last February. Some of the hesitancy to 
spend has been due to fears engendered by 
the possibility of strikes in the motor ve- 
hicle industry. An immediate, peaceful set- 
tlement of contract negotiations would 
remove one of the factors depressing De- 
troit’s economy and go far to insure con- 


tinued recovery in coming months. 


Detroit area business barometers 


Total employment (arra)—MESC...........--..... ANE 
Unemployment (urea)—M ESO 
Power consumption, 1935-39= 100 (arena) 
Stool rate, percent of capacity (area)) 
Department store sales, 1047-49 100 (ares) 
Now passenger cur sules (area) 
Rank debits (elt y) 
Bunk savings (city). 
New buikting yale (city). 
Car und truck output (United States)—wards_ 


$4, 03, 470, 000 


Year-to-year change 
Change 
from 


June 1938 


1, 240, 000 
275, 000 
22 


11, 429 
$1, 423, (100 
$9, 223, 282 
407, 187 


t Preliminary. 


Ideal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
July 21, 1958: 

IDEAL Am 

One example of United States activity 
which is strengthening this Nation's ties 
with a neighbor to the south, and at the 
same time helping the neighbor's economy, 
was pointed up in the capture by Cuban 
rebels of several United States mining offi- 
cials, Representative Hate Bocos, of Louist- 
ana, entered some observations In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD after the men, employes 
of Cuban American Nickel Co., a subsidiary 
of Freeport Sulphur Co., were released, 

The mining project, Representative Boacs 


_said, currently employs some 2,500 Cubans 


in construction jobs. After the 675 million 
investment it completed to the operational 
stage, it will employ more than 1,000 natives 
the year around. The project at Moa Bay 
is converting a wilderness into a source of 
stable employment. Service industries, tax 
payments and increased purchases will fur- 


ther enrich the Cubans, 
Bocos pointed out. 

That the Cubans generally appreciate the 
value of the project, according to Repre- 
sentative Boccs, was indicated at the height 
of the rebel activity, Although the top 
management had been spirited away, Cuban 
construction crews kept the work on sched- 
ule. A group of native foremen, stranded 
in Santiago during the trouble undertook 
to charter a plane to the job site in order 
that the work would not lag. 

But Cubans are not the only ones who will 
benefit from the investment, the Represent- 
ative added. It wiil provide some 600 jobs 
in Louisiana and will give the United States 
a new source of strategic nickel. The con- 
clusion is that solid, businesslike ventures 
of mutual benefit to the governments and 
to the people of both nations is the most 
effective form of “foreign aid.” 


A 


Representative 


Diplomatic Blunder in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 


— 
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rial entitled “A Tragic Diplomatic 
Blunder,” which relates to the current 
situation in the Middle East, and which 
Was published in the Tucson (Ariz.) 
Daily Star of July 16, 1958. A 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A TRAGIC DIPLOMATIC BLUNDER 


The sudden landing of the United States 
Marines in the little Middle Eastern country 
of Lebanon constitutes a tragic diplomatic 
blunder that will cost dearly the future of 
American interests in that strategic area. 
As an ill-prepared act of foreign policy, with 
A pitifully shallow pretext to justify the ac- 
tion, it will serve no other purpose than to 
accelerate the driving of the Arabs of that 
area into the arms of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union will scarcely go to war 
on this matter. It does not have to. It can 
Win what it wants by our own stupidity and 
_Teckless action. It can accuse America of 
the very thing America has accused it of do- 
ing—of invading militarily a little country 
on the invitation of a wobbly government. 

Why have we acted with such haste? The 
People of our country had been assured that 
America would act through the United Na- 
tions, and now our Government asks the 
United Nations to support an act as lawless 
As that of the invasion of Egypt in 1956. 

Why was this matter not taken before 
Congress? We did it immediately in the 
Case of Korea. We even got the sanction of 
the United Nations then. 

To say that American lives were in peril 
does not match with the daily reports that 
have come in. These reports haye empha- 
sized that the fanatical Moslems have re- 
belled against a calmer Christian govern- 
Ment, but a government that has only meek- 
ly been supported by its army. There has 
been no Communist infiltration. 

Let one of the experts on this country, 

Sulzberger of the New York Times, 
Speak, As recently as last Saturday he wrote 
in a full column published down the center 
Of the Times’ editorin] page the following: 

“The United Nations has in some respects 

rived on the crisis of the past few years. 

“But it has demonstrated both its survival 
Capacity and its use in preventing civiliza- 

from toppling over a series of war 
drinks. In doing so it has gained 
vigor. ene 

“Much credit for this restraining effect 
should go to Secretary General Hammar- 
Skjold. He has developed it into a diplo- 
Matic post of real significance. 

“He has come to have the accepted right 
to deal directly in the name of U. N., repre- 
Senting this earth as a whole and no single 
individual nation. 

“An example of how this can apply was 
shown in the instance of Lebanon. By per- 
Sistent behind-the-scenes maneuvers Ham- 
Marskjold managed to keep the lid from 
blowing off until he himself could travel to 
Cairo and Beirut. 

“During that trip he helped establish 
enough of a supervisory organization to 
Check deterioration, Thereafter, merely by 
not worse, the crisis became 
- better,” 


The only thing that has happened since 
been the rebellion in Iraq, which the 
Dally Star frequently has said would 
happen. The venomous hatred of nearly all 
Arabs, primarily against Israel, but also in- 
CTeasingly against the United States for its 
Support of Israel, is deep and widespread. 
No amount of military support or occupa- 
tion of this vast area will ever be able to 
Subdue permanently this basic hatred. We 
soon will turn Lebanon into a hornet's nest 


ol grassroots stings of continuous undercover 
` Tebellion, 
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American policy should be one of stand- 
ing by Israel, but also one of giving equal 
assurance that Israel would not be permitted 
to attack any Arab nation. It should be 
one of an interested observer of an Arab 
revolt that has a long time and a long way 
to go. It should be our policy to be friends 
with the Arabs, but never allow them, or 
any other nation, to blackmail us on account 
of the friends we have. 

Now all of this has been lost. Arab hatred 
of Americans will be intensified. Con- 
fronted with no other place to look for help, 
they will do what Mr. Churchill did when, 
in those dark hours of Britain in 1941, he 
frankly said he would make and alliance 
with the devil, the Soviet Union, in order to 
defeat Germany. That working alliance did 
not mean that the Soviet Union was taking 
over Britain. Neither will it mean that the 
Soviet Union will be taking over the Middle 
East. It does mean that we have lost the 
friendship and confidence of what should 
be the growing United Arab Republic. 

It would be to our interest to see such a 


country grow and prosper, and thus provide 


a buffer zone between the West and the 
Soviet Union. Now it means we have ex- 
tended the active American military frontier 
to a little enclave in that area amid a popu- 
lation that will grow more and more hostile. 

We will pay dearly for such an unfortunate 
and unnecessary mistake. A government 
that lands marines in that remote place on 
such a shallow excuse, yet allows its citizens 
to be kidnaped, and held prisoner by a rebel 
government in Cuba, cannot expect or de- 
serve the confidence of law-abiding Ameri- 
cans or other people anywhere. 

It negates completely a basic American 
principle of promoting the worldwide rule of 
law among nations, which requires that those 
who sponsor such a movement set an ex- 
ample by living by it. 


Proposed Humane Slaughter Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON J 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 } 


Mr. JACKSON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, at the request of Mr. Lloyd 
Stacy, president of the Washington State 
Federation of Humane Societies; two 
editorials from the Tacoma News Tribune 
and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer con- 
cerning humane slaughter legislation. 

There being no objection the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

From the Washington News Tribune of 

June 30, 1958 
THe Humane SLAUGHTER BILLS 

More than a half century ago, the novelist 
Upton Sinclair wrote a potent book called 
The Jungle. Potent is the word. He por- 
trayed so vividly the unsanitary conditions 
in the meat packing industry that a Gov- 
ernment commission was named to investi- 
gate. The upshot of it all was that on June 
30, 1906, President Theodore Roosevelt signed 
the Meat Inspection Act, which brought tre- 
mendous reform. 

Since that time the meatpacking industry 
has remarkably improved its techniques, 
The great bulk of meat and meat products 
served on American tables is fresh, sanitary, 
and wholesome, 
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Yet though the situation today bears al- 
most no resemblance to that which aroused 
Upton Sinclair's angry scorn decades ago, it 
must be said that the industry has lagged in 
one important respect. With exceptions in 
some of the modern plants, methods of 
Slaughter are not much more humane than 
they were at the turn of the century. The 
public apparently has become more aware 
of this in 1958 than in any previous year. 
In consequence legislation has passed the 
lower House of Congress which provides that 
the Federal Government will not, after the 
end of 1959, buy meat from packers who do 
not use the humane methods of slaughter 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
A companion bill reposes in the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, as well as another bill 
which merely calls for a 2-year study by the 
Department. Recently the committee indi- 
cated it will ask the Senate to go for the 
study bill. 

Those persons who believe animals should 
be rendered unconscious before slaughter 
and who believe there already has been 
plenty of study are pressing to have the hu- 
mane slaughter bill passed. They would like 
to see it done by June 30, the anniversary 
of the Meat Inspection Act. The packing 
industry, however, has raised the question of 
discrimination. “How about the branding 
of animals?” it asks. “The bill makes no 
mention of that, yet it is more inhumane 
than the old slaughter methods.” Will the 
law be made to apply to farmers who slaugh- 
ter on their farms? Industry spokesmen 
pointed out that some plants have installed 
carbon dioxide anaesthesia for the smaller 
animals, captive-bolt pistols for beef ani- 
mals, and that modernization will spread 
through the industry. Apparently they con- 
vinced two-thirds of the Senate committee 
more study is required to make the law 
apply to everyone. 

There can be no doubt that committees 
are necessary in the workings of Congress. 
But in this Instance we see again how a 
committee can prevent a bill favored by a 
large section of the public from eyen coming 
to a vote, depriving the public from knowing 
how its Senators stand on the subject. 


From the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 
of June 30, 1958] 
AROUND AND AROUND 

It is unnecessary to point out the merits 
of the humane slaughter bill which would 
forbid United States Government agencies to 
buy meat from packers not using humane 
methods of killing meat animals. 

Elimination of needless suffering by these 
animals in the slaughterhouse should make 
this legislation acceptable to any person 
who considers himself civilized, 

Yes, the humane slaughter bill, already 
passed by the House, has been kicked around 
for some time now by the Senate Agricul- _ 
tural Committee, 

And it may be doomed, since the com- 
mittee has approved a substitute bill direct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to study the 
subject for 2 years and submit a proposal 
to Congress. 

We don’t quite get this. The Secretary 
will study the subject for 2 years and re- 
submit the same proposals to Congress which 
are already before it. And around and 
around we go. 

Surely, the successful use of humane 
slaughtering methods by some packers for 
many years should be proof enough that 
such legislation should be passed without 
any drawn out, expensive and wholly un- 
necessary studies, 

The Senate should disregard this con- 
sclence-saving substitute measure and pass 
the humane slaughter bill without delay. 
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Record and Experience of State of Ore- 
gon in Programs for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD 1. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
we become civilized and enlightened, our 
approach to the problem of mentally re- 
tarded people—and especially children 
who are mentally retarded—is a matter 
of increasing concern to an ever larger 
number of citizens. My own State of 
Oregon has demonstrated commendable 
and urgent interest in this field. The 
Fairview Home for mentally retarded 
children, near Salem, is a model for the 
Nation in progressive therapy under its 
able medical director, Dr. Irvin Hill—al- 
though we might wish that it had more 
beds and other facilities available. Dr. 
Hill has distinguished himself in the pio- 
neering use of drugs which offer some 
hope and promise in the field of mental 
disturbances. 

This realm has been especially signi- 
ficant for me, because my wife, Maurine, 
as a member of Oregon's State Legisla- 
ture, was the author of the first legisla- 
tion in Oregon history to establish pilot 
courses for the teaching and aid of 
mentally retarded children. This pro- 
gram has since been expanded and en- 
larged, fortunately, Indeed, when Mrs. 
Neuberger and I were participants in a 
nationally televised entertainment show, 
we asked that the so-called prize fund 
from our appearance be designated for 
the Oregon Society for Retarded Chil- 
dren, 

My interest in the question does not 
stop at the State boundary of Oregon, 
of course. On February 7, 1957, I intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill to provide for 
the expansion of teaching and research 
in the education of mentally retarded 
children, through the programs of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, This bill is S. 1092. It is my 
opinion—and that of others—that it 
already has helped to encourage expan- 
sion of Federal appropriations for such 
purposes, although not on the scale we 
hope for and for which we will continue 
to work and agitate. 


Because this issue very much confronts ~ 


us of the Senate and the House, I desire 
that my colleagues shall know of Ore- 
gon's specific efforts to assist retarded 
children and their parents. Our State 
legislature has created a special interim 
committee on mentally retarded prob- 
lems, and it is headed by two legislators 
of enlightenment and of broad humani- 
tarian views regarding social-welfare 
matters; they are State Senator Carl 
Francis, Republican of Yamhill County, 
and State Representative Grace O. Peck, 
Democrat of Multnomah County. The 
membership of the committee also in- 
cludes some outstanding Oregon citizens 
who have dedicated their careers to the 


improvement of mentally retarded chil- — 
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dren, and these people owe their presence 
on the committee to the discriminating 
and careful.choices made for membership 
by our Governor, the Honorable Robert 
D. Holmes. 

In the issue of the Oregon Daily Jour- 
nal of Portland, of July 10, 1958, ap- 
peared a most thorough and compre- 
hensive article describing the work of 
the Oregon Legislative Interim Commit- 
tee on Mentally Retarded Children. The 
author of the article is Mrs. Dorothy Lois 
Smith, capable staff writer of the Jour- 
nal. Iask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article, entitled “Oregon's 
Approach to Mentally Retarded—Shall 
We Build a Fence?” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be pened in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON’S APPROACH TO een RETARDED— 
SHaLL We Burrp a FENCE? 
(By Dorothy Lois Smith) 

(This ts the first of two articles reporting 
findings and impressions of the Oregon in- 
terim committee on mental retardation and 
emotional disturbance.) 


Will Oregon “build a fence on the cliff 
rather than maintain an ambulance down 
in the valley“ in handling its responsibility 
toward the mentally retarded or emotion- 
ally disturbed? Will the State gain distinc- 
tion as a leader in the challenging field or 
attempt to meet the challenge by a hit-and- 
miss, trial-and-error method? 

The legislative interim committee is at- 
tempting to find a formula that will care for 
these citizens in the most effective manner 
possible, both from the standpoint of hu- 
manity and economics. It is attempting to 
determine the extent of the responsibility of 
the State, and plan that methods to meet 
this responsibility may be in keeping with 
long-range interests of the retarded and dis- 
turbed and be in actordance with the re- 
sources of the State. When the committee 
refers to “the State” the term includes the 
political subdivisions—statewide and on 
county and local levels. 

Fairview Home near Salem is the chief 
refuge and hope for these persons and their 
families, but the figures concerning its ac- 
commodations and waiting list are stag- 
gering. / 

On June 30, 1956, there were 1,977 men- 

tally retarded persons being cared for at the 
home, and an additional 324 who had been 
committed and whose names were on the 
waiting list for admission but for whom no 
facilities were available. On February 20, 
1958, there were 2,034 resident-patients, 85 
on parole, escaped, etc., and the waiting list 
stood at 388. 
It is estimated that by July 1, 1959, the 
umber of persons committed to Fairview 
in residence and on the waiting list—will be 
2.919. This figure—according to the scien- 
tific estimate—will increase to 3,372 by 
July 1, 1961, and to 3,652 by July 1, 1963. 
By July 1, 1965, facilities will be needed for 
the institutional care of some 4,358 mentally 
retarded persons in this State. These are 
the most accurate—though alarming—esti- 
mates available. And in addition to these 
figures, many other persons will require su- 
pervision, special care and other special 
services. . 

By 1965, then, approximately 2,500 more 
beds will be needed at Pairview Home than 
are now existent. The 1957 State legislature 
appropriated funds for construction to ac- 
commodate 400 additional patients at the 
home. This construction will be Stansted 
within the next 13 months. 

Just what proportion of care to meet ‘these 
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staggering demands should be met by the 
State, county, and local community. Should 
it be partially cared for by centers located 
in various areas of the State? Should Fair- 
view Home itself be the center of all expan- 
sion, or should another such home be 
founded? 

Senator Carl H.. Francis, of Dayton, ts 
chairman of the committee studying these 
vital questions, and Representative Grace 
Peck, of Portland, ts vice chairman. Other 
members are Gerson Goldsmith, Dr. Forrest 
E. Rieke, Mrs. Sylvia Capper, Senator Jean 
L. Lewis, Mrs. John Myles, and Representa- 
tive William A. Grenfell, all of Portland; Don 
Dawson, Fairview home staff representative; 
Mrs. Elisabeth Waechter, Eugene; Mrs. Joy 
Hills Gubser, Representative Sidney Schles- 
inger, and Dr. James H. Stewart, all of Salem; 
Representative Jess Savage, Albany, and 
Mrs. Lewis D. Reavis, McMinnville, Execu- 
tive ‘secretary is Dr. John O'Donahue of 
Eugene. 

Senator Francis reports that “it is good to 
see the various professional disciplines ex- 
eg & willingness to share responsi- 

Hity.” 

“An example," he says, “is the suggestion 
of multipurpose regional centers that would 
offer—among other things—diagnostic and 
treatment services. To such centers referrals 
could be made by any agency concerned with 
children, and here the different professions 
working with these problems would work in 
teamwork fashion. Importantly, the home 
also would be playing a role in this ap- 
proach.” 

A program for child service centers might 
be set up on an exploratory basis to deter- 
mine whether aid from such centers is a 
feasible program. “Certainly,” he points out, 
“the expenditure of preventative dollars 
would be both humanitarian and good econ- 
omics; it is like the old comparison of build- 
ing the fence on the cliff rather than main- 
tain the ambulance down in the valley. 
Some way should be developed by the legis- 
lature for more coordination of the several 
groups in State government sincerely—but to 
s ay hae independently working in these 

elds.” 

Mrs. Peck is vice chairman of the commit- 
tee and chairman of 2 subcommittees—1 on 
commitment procedures and institutions, 
and 1 which is investigating the possibility 
of using whichever of the State's tubercu- 
losis hospitals is abandoned (the hospitals 
are located at Salem and The Dalles) as quar- 
ters to care for the long list of persons need- 
ing special treatment. 

“We will recommend a voluntary commit- 
ment, which would mean that instead of go- 
ing through the courts—as is now the 
method—parents or guardians of the individ- 
ual could get a physician’s recommendation 
and go directly to Fairview Home or what- 
ever place they wish to commit the person 
and place him there. The same procedure 
would apply in removing them from their 
place of care. 

“At present,” Mrs. Peck explained, “we 
have the court commitment in which judi- 
cial procedure is used, and some persons feel 
a stigma in taking ‘youngsters, particularly, 
to court. z 

“Court commitment in Oregon is a life 
commitment,” she added. “This is really for 
the protection of the child, for in many in- 
stances he could really suffer if removed from 
Fairview, for example. This could easily 
happen if the child were orphaned and the 
guardians did not understand his particular 
problem. We are working on as wise a 
commitment setup as we can draw to recon . 
mend to the next session of the State legis- 
lature.” 

As to the possibility of securing the 
grounds and buildings of the TB hospital 
at Salem or that at The Dalles, the com- 
mittee's application for them is “at the top 
of the list for consideration,” she reports. 
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“We are weighing both the efficiency and 
the economy of expansion at such a site or of 
expanding on the present Fairview where 
grounds will permit more buildings and 
where the core of operations is already 
established.” 

In a recent session of the interim com- 
mittee it was agreed to recommend that an 
Interdepartmental Resources Board, with a 
limited life of no more than 4 years, be ap- 
pointed to study the child-service-centers 
question. The Board would have representa- 
tives of the State health, education, and 
Welfare departments, plus a superintendent 
of the State hospital and the superintendent 
of Fairview Home as members. 

The interim committee will recommend 
that the Board set up no more than two 
child-service centers on a pilot-study basis 
and a child-care center for severely retarded 
youngsters on the same basis. The Board 
will serve as a coordinating body between 
departments and between the State and 
communities in which centers are founded. 
These centers would be operated by the local 
communities and would be eligible for State 
matching funds. 

Psychiatric, psychological, general medical, 
nursing, and social-worker services would be 
Offered. It is estimated that such a center 
Could be operated at no less cost than 
$50,000 a year. 

The Juvenile Courts Association has rec- 
Ommended the establishment of these cen- 
ters for diagnostic, treatment, and detention 
services. The Oregon Psychological Associa- 
tion, the Oregon Guidance Clinics Associa- 
tion, and the Eugene Representative Council 
for Special Services to Children support the 
committee's recommendations on “the level 
of generality in which they are now stated,” 
the committee reports. 

The committee bas 1 of 2 recommen- 
dations to make concerning the much- 
debated question of whether special educa- 
tion classes for the educable mentally re- 
tarded being held in public schools: (1) Such 
Classes should be mandatory after a 5-year 
Planning period, or (2) such classes should 
not be made mandatory. Another prime 
point the committee is trying to determine 
is whether the services for the trainable 
Mentally retarded (the severely retarded) are 
legitimately a responsibility of the public 
Schools or should be vested elsewhere. 


Protest by States Against Over-Centrali- 
zation of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
Week the House of Representatives 
Passed H. R. 3, a bill to prevent the Con- 
Sress from unintentionally usurping the 
rights and powers of the States. 

The bill is one of great importance 
in maintaining the proper balance of 
Power between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, and I hope that it will 
be brought to a vote in the Senate at 
an early date. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an editorial from the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., for July 16, 1958, entitled 

States Versus Federal.” The editorial 

usses the bill in a clear and candid 
Manner, and it should be of interest to 
every Senator. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATE Versus FEDERAL 

An act introduced by Virginia's Chair- 
man Sours, of the House Rules Committee, 
apparently intended to limit the scope of 
Federal legislation as applied to State laws 
has started widespread controversy in the 
legislative halls, Even the meaning of the 
74-word measure is controversial. Repre- 
sentatives are arguing over what it means. 
It barely cleared the committee by 1 vote— 
6 to 5. 

Mr. Smrru says the bill means just what 
it says and it was intended to keep State 
sedition laws effective. Its introduction fol- 
lowed a ruling by the Supreme Court that 
a Federal antisedition law preempted that 
field and Invalidated a Pennsyivania law on 
the subject. 

Since Pennsylvania is a contender In the 
melee it cannot be said that the law is a 
part of the war between the sections. It 
is a part of the war between Federal pre- 
dominance and State authority, in which 
the South has been the chief exponent 
throughout our history. In recent years 
States in other sections have also shown 
an interest in their own independence of 
thought and government, and it is good to 
have a powerful Commonwealth like Penn- 
sylvania on our side. 

Unfortunately opposition by the Justice 
and Labor Departments to the bill indicate 
it would be vetoed by the President even 
if it should survive Congress. It would 
therefore seem to be no more than a run- 
ning skirmish. But it is an indication of 
how the States feel—a gesture of protest 
against overcentralization of Government. 
And if it is defeated now, there will be other 
battles, 


Need for Housing for Unattached and 
Elderly Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President. 
there is one type of housing about which 
we do not hear very much—a type for 
which there is a definite need. 

Recently there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News a column by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt pointing to this need 
and to the fact that it had not been 
sufficiently covered in legislation. 

There also appeared on June 16, 1958, 
in the Anniston (Ala.) Star an article 
by Esther Tufty, the well-known news- 
paper woman, under the heading “Sin- 
gle-Unit Housing Plea of Woman Gains 
Attention.” She discusses the same type 
of housing and the need for it. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these articles be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Dally News 
of June 12, 1958 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT'S Day—Hovusinc BILL 
Missrs NEED 

New Yorx.—tThere is one courageous lady, 
I think, who deserves credit for persistence 
in her efforts on behalf of women’s welfare. 

Her name is Mrs. Jency Price Houser, and 
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for 10 years she has appeared before almost 
every housing committee because of her con- 
viction that there is one need which all the 
housing bills overlook. This is the need for 
providing good but inexpensive apartments 
for single women, for widows living on pen- 
sions, for women no longer able to work, and 
for those living on social security. 

Often these are women who were accus- 
tomed to greater comforts when they were 
young and earning high salaries, or when 
their husbands were alive. Now that they 
are left alone, they often pay prices all out 
of proportion to their income for even a 
semidecent place in which to live. They 
never know when the rents will be raised and 
they will have to move, just as they are also 
forced to move if the house in which they 
have an apartment is sold or if the manage- 
ment is changed and essential services are 
reduced to practically nothing. 

These women are not all older people. 
Some of them are still working, but cannot 
meet the difficulties in finding good housing 
that exist in almost every city, 


[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star of June 16, 
1958] 


Srncie-Unrr HOUSING PLEA OF WOMAN GAINS 
ATTENTION 


(By Esther Tufty) 


WASHINGTON. — Lobbyist Jency Price Houser 
looks like, and is, a middle-aged, middle- 
income housewife. She's something differ- 
ent in lobbying, but maybe that’s why the 
men in Congress listen to her plea for more 
housing designed for single persons, “espe- 
cially business, professional, and retired 
women,” 

Just last week Alabama Congressman 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR, of Birmingham, 
wrote her: “I personally appreciate your 
splendid efforts in behalf of this badly needed 
legislation to provide housing for unattached 
persons, and especially the elderly.” 

HUSBAND IS ASSOCIATED 

Oddly, she isn't a single person herself, 
but married to Thomas Houser, a former 
Government official, who became so enthu- 
siastic about her cause he is her associate, 

She's met with some success. In 1950, she 
managed to get single individuals designated 
as “a family unit” in the National Housing 
Act, thus making them eligible for the in- 
surance of a mortgage. But she must keep 
fighting, she says, “to retain the wording in 
every new housing bill.“ JoHN SPARKMAN 
has introduced supporting legislation. 

The turn of events, plus a determined push 
from the gentle Jency, has at least changed 
the attitude of Congress toward housing for 
the aged. The need is recognized now. 

Typically, Congressman THOMAS B. Curtis 
of Missouri says: “Most older people are on 
fixed incomes. Pensions, social security, or 
retirements of some sort. These plans have 
been thrown out of kilter because they live 
longer and inflation has cruelly cut their 
savings in half. 

Mrs. Houser took a survey of single persons 
and found that only 32 percent pay as little 
as 20 percent of their income for rent. But 
the single person housing envisioned by this 
lobbyist isn't just for the elderly. 

Under the same housing development she 
would have one-third retired or elderly and 
two-thirds working persons. She calls this a 
“natural and happy way of living” for single 
people, men or women. 

As an Alabama example she quotes Harold 
Harper, executive director of the Birmingham 
Housing Authority: “There are an estimated 
1,300 single persons in this community who 
need housing: 750 of these are single women, 
500 are below 60 years of age. An estimated 
50 percent of the 1,300 receive less than 
$2,000 a year, 25 percent receive between 
$2,000 and $3,500, and only 25 percent over 
$3,500.” 
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Troops and Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article under the head- 
ing “Troops and Policy,” written by C. P. 
Ives, and published in the Baltimore Sun 
of July 21, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Monpay MORNING VIEW 
(By C. P. Ives) 
TROOPS AND POLICY 


Two points in particular are urged against 
the administration’s Middle East policy in 
the wake of the marine landing. Critics say 
the use of troops proves the policy’s fatlure. 
And they say it has failed because it ignored 
the aspirations of the Arab common people. 

But the fact that troops are used does not 
mean that a policy has failed, Troops are an 
instrument of policy. Diplomacy is always 
to be preferred. But military establishments 
are maintained to support policy. 

Certainly the ends of American policy in 
the Middle East are not yet lost. We have 
stood for the independence of the Arab peo- 
ples. That meant we were against the Com- 
munist colonialism that would turn them 
into eastern versions of the European satel- 
lites. 

We have stood for the maintenance of the 
East-West oil trade on which the economies 
of our NATO friends—and of several Arab 
nations—depend. That was another applica- 
tion of our general stand for the independ- 
ence of nations against the new Red colo- 
nialism. 5 

But it is argued that in resisting Nasser 
we resist Arab nationalism. The unstated 
premise ts that Nasser is the sole authentic 
nationalist in the Middle East. Yet “If I 
could sum up my conclusions in a single em- 
bracing simplification,” Lord Birdwood wrote 
in the London Daily Telegraph, “I would 
claim that no man * * * worked more de- 
votedly for the cause of Arab unity than did 
Nuri Pasha [the veteran Iraqi Premier as- 
sassinated last week]. 

“Insofar as friendship with the West served 
his cause, that friendship was to be culti- 
vated. But Arab unity was his first loyaity 
and his abiding mission. 

“Compared with [Nuri's] early wisdom, his 
tenacity and his final abhorrence of the 
emergence of the State of Israel as the ne- 
gation of his dreams, the postures of Nasser 
will be seen, in the perspective of history, as 
only the maneuvers of a consummate oppor- 
tunist, 

“For Nasser the creation of Israel was a 
shortcut to Arab leadership. For Nuri it was 
the frustration of his life’s work.” 

In sum, the question of Israel aside, where 
all Arabs agree, the American friendship 
with Nuri was a friendship with a stabler 
and wiser and more authentic Arab national- 
ism—stabler, wiser, and more authentic be- 
cause it steered clear of the new Soviet form 
of colonialism. That Nuri is dead does not 
mean his kind of Arab nationalism is dead 
or that Mr. Dulles had any true choice in 
preferring his kind. 

But what of the other claim—that the 
Americans have dealt too much with the 
Arab elite and too little with the common 
people? This is one of Senator FULBRICHT’S 
favorite allegations, 
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Yet observers of the Middle East as well 
informed as Senator FULBRIGHT report that 


the anti-Americanism in those parts is not 


among the country and common people, the 
nomads of the old tribal communities, but 
among the slick young men of their Nasser 
generation who inhabit the feverish Arab 
cities, 

And about these slick young men there 
Is authoritative testimony to which Senator 
FuLsricnt, a former college president and 
inventor of the Fulbright exchange scholar- 
ships, should pay special heed. It comes 
from Dr. Charles Malik, now Foreign Minister 
of Lebanon, who is by profession a college 
teacher. 

“The state of mind of Asia's intellectuals 
today is not a happy commentary on the 
West's influence to date.“ Dr. Malik wrote 
5 years ago. “Many of them, after devoting 
years to learning in European or American 
universities, returned to Asia aficted with 
a great intellectual restlessness. 

“Some of them sincerely thought they 
found solace only in Marxism; others were 
the clever, self-seeking radicals familiar 
enough in the West. In the light of all this 
there is reason for the universities of the 
West to meditate upon their failings in the 
past—as well as their opportunities for the 
future.” 

But if some of the more restless Arab 
leaders have learned their restlessness in the 
West, the West must still have faith that they 
learned other lessons as well. Certainly the 
teachers whom they remember as philosoph- 
ical Marxoids (or worse) have been relearn- 
ing other lessons—the murder of Imre Nagy 
only the other day shook another batch of 
them at least temporarily off the Marxoid 
bandwagon. 

The main question in the Middle East and 
everywhere outside Sovietia is the awful 
shortness of time, whether miscalculation of 
men and doctrines can be corrected before 
the bombs fall, whether things like the Ma- 
rine landing will slow events enough to let 
men un-think error and re-think elementals. 


The American Exhibition at the Brussels 
World Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD 2 news ar- 
ticles, 1 from the July 15 issue of the 
Star, of Chicago Heights, III., and the 
other from the July 15 issue of the Har- 
vey Tribune, of Harvey, Ill. 

Both of these articles refer to a letter 
written to me by a well-known busi- 
nessman of Chicago Heights and a dis- 
tinguished member of the Illinois State 
Senate, the Honorable Hayes Robertson. 
Senator Robertson's letter, which con- 
tained a penetrating analysis of his ob- 
servations at the United States Pavilion 
at the Brussels Fair, was of such interest 
that I brought it to the personal atten- 
tion of the President, who, in turn, di- 
rected Mr. George V. Allen, head of the 
United States Information Agency, to 
inspect the various exhibits at the Amer- 
ican Pavilion and to report to the Presi- 
dent personally. 


July 21 


I believe that material contained in 
these news articles merits the attention 
of Members of Congress and the public. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Heights (II.) Star of 
July 15, 1958] 
LAMBASTS Fam EXnHIBrr—ATTENTION 
CRITICISM AMAZING TO ROBERTSON 


State Senator Hayes Robertson, whose 
criticism of the American exhibit at the 
Brussels International Fair caused the Presi- 
dent to send a troubleshooter to the scene 
and drew nationwide comment, this week re- 
leased the text of his letter, along with com- 
ments on its reception. 

Senator Robertson, Republican, of Floss- 
more, who is president of Brummer Seal 
Company of Chicago Heights, touched off the 
debate with a letter to United States Senator 
STYLES Brinces, Senate GOP policy commit- 
tee chairman, aftera visit to the interna- 
tional fair during a European tour this sum- 
mer. 

After Senator Brinces read the letter to the 
President, the head of the United States In- 
formation Agency was sent to the fair for an 
official investigation. 

Picked up by newspapers across the coun- 
try, the letter was the subject of a critical 
editorial in a national magazine. 

“I was amazed my letter would create so 
much attention,” Robertson said this week. 

“In my letter I tried to describe our dis- 
play exactly as I remembered it, and I must 
have been reasonably accurate because no 
one I know of has denied any of the allega- 
tions of facts which I made. 

“However, many have disagreed with my 
conclusions,” he said. 

“Many of the critics of my remarks have 
failed entirely to recognize the real purpose 
of the complaint,” continued Robertson. 
“I am not nearly as concerned over the nude 
Indian maiden and her cannibal tribesmen, 
or the abstract art, or the floating orange 
peels as I am over the fact that the United 
States Information Agency doesn't seem to 
have the remotest idea of what the great 
majority of United States citizens consider 
American culture, or of what in our culture 
would be most likely to appeal to the people 
of Europe and the rest of the world. 

“It must be remembered that Europeans 
are living in great fear of being caught in 
the middle of a shooting war between Russia 
and the United States. While their present 
governments are our allies under the NATO 
agreement, the people know that in every 
European country there is a strong Com- 
munist minority actively working in politics 
and with propaganda against the United 
States. 

“The majority of Europeans want to be- 
lieve that we are stronger than Russia. 
They know we are friendlier and less serious, 
but being less serious worries the farmer 
and common man of Europe. It may cause 
the intellectuals to chuckle but they are al- 
ready our friends. Nevertheless, our USIA 
put on an exhibit, which, if it has any 
theme at all, is designed to show Americans 
as carefree, nonchalant, slaphappy folks 
whose only cares are internal affairs in which 
they admit we are not yet quite civilized. 

“I have never felt that our foreign ald 
program was worth the cost to American 
taxpayers. I am now convinced that the 
purchasing agents we have hired to buy 
world friendship don't know what it is that 
they are supposed to be buying. 

“They should be winning the friendship 
and admiration of the people of the world. 
Instead they are catering to the intellectual 
funny bone of the embassy staffs and the so- 
cial courts of the present governments of Eu- 
rope and Asia. There is a great difference.” 

When asked about the comments of former 
Postmaster General James A, Farley and 
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former President Herbert Hooyer, In which 
they each expressed approval of the fair, 
Robertson replied, “I have the highest re- 
Spect for the opinions of both Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Farley, but I am sure that they each 
received a conducted tour which would have 
Precluded any chance of seeing the exhibit 
as others see it.” ‘ 

Robertson added he hoped the controversy 
would prompt some changes in the exhibit 
and more important even some changes in 
the personnel of the USIA. 


[Prom the Harvey (Inn.) Tribune of 
July 15, 1958] 
LETTER TO SENATOR BRIDGES CRRATES STIR IN 
WASHINGTON 


State Senator Hayes Robertson has been 
in the news lately because of a letter he 
wrote to United States Senator STYLES 
Broces, of New Hampshire, about the Ameri- 
can exhibit at the Brussels Fair. Robertson, 
who represents the eighth district and lives 
in Flossmoor, visited the fair last May on 
a European tour. 

His letter was read to President Eisen- 
hower by Senator Bumors at a policy com- 
mittee meeting and the President sent George 
V. Allen, the Director of the United States 
Information Agency which was responsible 
for the exhibit, to Brussels to inspect the 
fair and make a report. 

This action and excerpts from Senator 
Robertson's letter were noted in the New 
York Times and many papers over the coun- 
try. Time magazine carried a story on June 
30 and last week Life magazine criticized 
Robertson's comments editorially, 

Said Life: “The Robertson view of the fair 
is shared by many Americans who have seen 
it, and Allen has said he will make a few 
Changes on the basis of his own survey. We 
trust he will not make too many, and none 
that might change the basic character of the 
United States exhibit. For most of its Ameri- 
Can critics, including Mr. Robertson, are way 
Of base.” 

Life conceded that “some of the United 
States exhibits to be sure, are baffling or 
trivial or unimaginatively presented and 
there are ineyitable omissions. Mr. Robert- 
son, for instance, complains that the only 
American automobile shown is a 1903 model 
and that ‘no exhibit shows how we tax our- 
Selves to help the other people of the world.’ " 

Life says “these criticisms are not heard 
from Europeans” and agrees with former 
President Herbert Hoover that “the spirit of 
Compassion spreads from every American 
home to all mankind,” and that the exhibit 
Portrays this compassion honestly. 

“The moral,” Life says, “will get across,” 

The tribune asked Senator Robertson what 

is reaction was to the controversy that arose 
trom his letter. 

“I was amazed that my letter would create 
80 much attention. There had been many 
People before me who had registered their 
Complaints of the American exhibit,” said 
Robertson. “In my letter I tried to describe 
Our display exactly as I remembered it, and 
I must have been reasonably accurate be- 
Cause no one I know of has denied any of the 
allegations which I made. However, many 
have disagreed with my conclusions. 

“Many of my critics have falled entirely 
to reco, the real purpose of the com- 
Plaint,"* continued Robertson. “I am not 
nearly as concerned over the nude Indian 
Malden and her cannibal tribesmen, or the 
abstract art, or the floating orange peels, as 
T am over the fact that the United States In- 
formation Agency doesn't seem to have the 
remotest idea of what the great majority of 
United States citizens consider American 
culture, or of what in our culture would be 
most likely to appeal to the people of Europe 
and the rest of the world. 

“It must be remembered that Europeans 
are living in great fear of being caught in 
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the middie of a shooting war between Russia 
and the United States. While their present 
Governments are our allies under the NATO 
agreement, the people know that in every 
European country there is a strong Commu- 
nist minority actively working in politics and 
with propaganda against the United States, 

“The majority of Europeans want to be- 
lieve that we are stronger than Russia. They 
know we are friendlier and less serious, but 
being less serious worries the farmer and 
common man of Europe. It may cause the 
intellectuals to chuckle but they are already 
our friends. Nevertheless, our USIA put on 
an exhibit, which, if it has any theme at all, 
is designed to show Americans as carefree, 
nonchalant, slaphappy folks whose only 
cares are internal affairs in which the USIA 
admits we are not yet quite civilized, 

“I have never felt that our foreign-aid 
program was worth the cost to American tax- 
payers. I am now convinced that the pur- 
chasing agents we have hired to buy world 
friendship don't know what it is that they 
are supposed to be buying. 

“They should be winning the friendship 
and admiration of the people of the world. 
Instead, they are catering to the intellectual 
funny bone of the Embassy staffs and the 
social courts of the present governments of 
Europe and Asia. There is a great differ- 
ence,” 

When asked about the comments of for- 
mer Postmaster General James A. Farley and 
former President Herbert Hoover in which 
they each expressed approval of the fair, 
Robertson replied, "I have the highest re- 
spect for the opinions of both Mr. Hoover 
and Mr, Farley but I am sure that they each 
received a conducted tour which would have 
precluded any chance of seeing the exhibit 
as others see it.” 

Robertson added that he hoped the con- 
troversy would prompt some changes In the 
exhibit and, more important, even some 
changes in the personnel of the USIA. 


Celebration by the Elbeetiar Legion of the 
16th Anniversary of the Birth of 
W. D. Boyce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I believe it is pretty well known that it 
was the late W. D. Boyce, Chicago pub- 
lisher and philanthropist, who brought 
the idea and the organization of the Boy 
Scout movement to this country from 
England in 1909. 

Several years later, on learning that 
the Boy Scout movement as then or- 
ganized was not reaching boys on the 
farms and in the smaller communities, 
Mr. Boyce founded the Lone Scouts, a 
similar organization that would reach 
these rural youths. This new organiza- 
tion grew rapidly, and at the time of its 
merger with the Boy Scouts in 1924, it 
had upwards of 500,000 members. Today 
the adults who belonged to the Lone 
Scouts in their youth have perpetuated 
the memory of that organization in the 
Elbeetian Legion. . 

The legion is this year honoring the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Mr. 
Boyce. To present a fuller picture of the 
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matter I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a letter from Mr. 
Jack Standard, Texas chairman of the 
Elbeetian Legion, to the Governor of 
Texas, requesting that the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Mr. Boyce be 
recognized by appropriate proclamation, 
and a copy of the proclamation which 
was thereupon issued by the Governor. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and proclamation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TEMPLE, TEX., May 15, 1958. 
Hon, Perce DANTEL, 
Governor of the State of Texas, 
Austin, Tez. 

Dran Sm: June 16, 1958, is the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of W. D. Boyce, founder 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and the Lone 
Scouts of Amerita. We are asking each gov- 
ernor to proclaim June 15 through June 21, 
1958, as W. D. Boyce Week, to honor this man 
who has done so much for the youth of 
America. 

I am sure you are familiar with the story: 

In 1909, W. D. Boyce, a Chicago publisher 
and philanthropist, was instrumental in the 
founding of Boy Scouts of America because 
of his chance meeting when lost in the fog in 
London, with an English scout who guided 
him to his destination and then refused a 
tip, saying that that was his good deed for 
the day. 

Mr. Boyce was so impressed that he con- 
tacted the founder of Boy Scouts, Baden- 
Powell, and on his return to Chicago, inter- 
ested other men in the idea, organized the 
Boy Scouts of America, largely financing it 
himself for 2 years. 

Leaving on one of his exploring trips, he 
returned to find that the Boy Scouts of 
America setup did not include the lonely 
farm boy or boys in the smaller communi- 
ties who could not gather enough for a 
patrol. So, in 1915, he chartered the Lone 
Scouts of America, supporting it alone until 
it had grown to more than a half million 
boys by 1924 when it merged with Boy 
Scouts of America. 

A group of old Lone Scouts, known as the 
Elbeetian Legion feel that William Dickson 
Boyce should be honored, for no single Amer- 
ican has done a greater service for the boys 
of America than when he brought scouting 
to our country, interesting other men in the 
idea, helping to organize the Boy Scouts of 
America in 1910 and the Lone Scouts of 
America in 1915, largely financing both or- 
ganizations himself at their start. 

You know what scouting has meant to 
our boys the past 47 years. Had a certain 
unhappy Austrian lad by the name of 
Adolf been a Boy Scout, he might have 
found a Joyous boyhood, full of the ideals 
of brotherhood, good will, and kindness, 
And the world would have been different. 
Every boy is an atom bomb in human history. 
Under the kind of scoutmaster we have today, 
a certain Russian boy might have learned the 
lessons of democratic cooperation, and per- 
haps we would never have known about 
Iron Curtains. Boys are the makers of his- 
tory and the builders of tomorrow, 

All America is grateful to the man who 
brought scouting and its ideals to the 
youth of our country. To me, as a country 
boy back in the hills of Lampasas County, 
the Lone Scouts opened up a new world, 
It taught patriotism, self-reliance, and as 
it was for country boys with no scoutmas- 
ters it instilled in us the honor system. 
The advancement was by degrees. There 
were seven degrees, and each one was de- 
signed to cover a specific phase of life in 
the great outdoors. I t 

When the Lone Scouts merged with the 
Boy Scouts, it had a membership of about 
500,000. There were thousands of Lone 
Scouts in Texas, Today in the ranks of the 
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Elbeetian Legion, which is the alumni or- 
ganization of the old Lone Scouts of 
America, there are a representative cross 
section of this great Republic. From just 
plain citizens like myself to Senators, pro- 
fessors, editors, famous cartoonists, au- 
thors, and what have you. 

We, therefore, respectfully request that 
you proclaim this week of June 15 to June 
21, 1958 as W. D. Boyce Week. 

Enclosed is a copy of the proclamation 
of Governor Griffin, of Georgia, 

Sincerely, 
Jack STANDARD, 
Teras Chairman, National Commit- 
tee To Honor W. D. Boyce, Founder 
of ine Boy Scouts and Lone Scouts 
of America, 
OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM BY PRICE DANIEL, 
GOVERNOR OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, TEX. 

Greetings: June 16, 1958, marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the late William 
Dickson Boyce, Chicago publisher and phi- 
lanthropist whose vision and generosity 
made possible the organization of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

One evening in 1909, Boyce became lost 
in a London fog and a small boy led him 
through the fog to his destination. The 
boy declined a tip for his services, telling 
Boyce that “I am a scout, and scouts do not 
accept tips for courtesies.” Impressed with 
the London scout doing his daily good turn, 
the American publisher went to the founder 
of the British Boy Scouts, Sir Richard S. S. 
Baden-Powell, who explained the scout move- 
ment and gave Boyce a truckload of Boy 
Scout pamphlets and literature. 

W. D. Boyce returned to America and in- 
corporated, with others, the Boy Scouts of 
America on February 10, 1910. For the first 
2 years he largely financed the organization 
with his own funds. 

In 1915, Boyce founded the Lone Scouts 
of America, so that scouting could be en- 
joyed by boys in the country and remote 
places. The Lone Scouts had grown to a 
membership of half million boys by 1924 
when it merged with the Boy Scouts. 

Many Texans were Lone Scouts, and today 
there is a large alumni group known as the 
Elbeetian Legion. The legion this year is 
sponsoring a special observance commemo- 
rating the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
W. D. Boyce. 

Therefore, I, as Governor of Texas, do 
hereby designate Monday, June 16, 1958, as 
W. D. Boyce Day in Texas. 

In official recognition whereof, I hereby 
affix my signature this 28th day of May 
1958. 

Price DANTEL, 
Governor of Teras. 


Farmers’ Net Income Reveals 22 Percent 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following newspaper ar- 
ticle by Ovid A. Martin, entitled “Farm- 
ers’ Net Income Reveals 22 Percent In- 
crease”: 

FARMERS’ Net INCOME REVEALS 22 PERCENT 
- INcREASE 
(By Ovid A. Martin) 

Wasninoron.—The Agriculture Depart- 

ment reported today that farmers’ realized 
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net income in the first half of 1958 was 22 
percent higher than in the first half of 1957, 

But in arriving at this increase, the De- 
partment revised downward previous esti- 
mates of income earned last year. 

Of the 22 percent increase, about 15 per- 
cent reflected actual gains over last year's 
tentative figures, and 7 percent reflected re- 
visions in last year’s estimates. 

The Department said realized net imcdme— 
the amount available for spending after de- 
duction of all production expenses—was at 
the annual rate of $13,300,000,000 the first 
half of this year. 

It said the income during the first half of 
1957 had been at the annual rate of $10,- 
850,000,000 instead of the 1144 billions pre- 
viously estimated. 

This downgrading of last year’s earnings, 
along with revisions in data supplied by the 
1954 census of agriculture, as well as bet- 
ter information on the quantity and value of 
of home-consumed farm products, and some 
increases in production expenses. 

The revised figure put the net realized 
income for the full year last year at $10,800,- 
000,000 compared with 1144 billions previ- 
ously estimated. 

This put last year’s earnings down 10 
percent from the previous year instead of 
4 percent reported earlier. 

A part of the big increase this year over 
last year’s revised income estimate reflected 
delayed marketings of some crops, such as 
corn and cotton, from last year's late har- 
vests, 

The Department said farm production ex- 
penses during the first half of this year were 
4 percent higher than in the like period last 
year, - 


Truman Would Invite Nasser to 


Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
article written by the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman, our courageous and beloved 
former president, which article appeared 
in the Washington Star of July 20, 1958, 
as well as other newspapers throughout 
the country. 

TRUMAN WOULD INVITE NASSER TO WASHING- 
TON—URGES SUPPORT OF LEBANON INTER- 
VENTION; Fiam STAND AGAINST REDS SZEN 
VITAL 


(By Harry S. Truman) 

The situation in the Middle East is one of 
extreme danger, and the President having 
taken a first and necessary step, the United 
States and the free nations of the West must 
be alert, determined and exceedingly careful 
not to leave any room for misunderstanding 
as to what we are prepared to do at all 
stages. 

Our objective is to prevent a third world 
war. Our aim is to insure the peace of the 
world, and we have devoted our wealth and 
energies to that end at great sacrifice. 

The President has made a momentous 


_ decision and proclaimed a policy which every 


citizen of the United States should support. 

I hope, too, that we will find a way to 
create an atmosphere of genuine biparti- 
sanship in which our foreign policy can be 
supported by all citizens. For it is necessary 
that those who are trying to destroy the free 
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world clearly understand that we will unanit- 
mously support the man who takes the lend- 
ership—and that man necessarily will have 
to be the President of the United States, 
CONCERNED ABOUT U. N. 


For some time I have been worried about 
the steadily worsening prospects for peace 
and for the arrangements and organizations 
we have set up to help keep the peace of the 
world. 

I have been frankly concerned that the 
same fate that overtook the League of Na- 
tions of Woodrow Wilson might also befall 
the United Nations. This would be a great 
tragedy, and I expect that many anxious 
generations would pass before there could 
be built another international organization 
to cope with the recurring dangers of war. 

It was in that troubled mood that I re- 
cently returned from a visit to the Mediter- 
ranean where I thought about the trend of 
events as they concerned us and the other 
free nations in that part of the world. 

I would have preferred, as I am sure the 
President would, to call first upon the United 
Nations for action on the plea of President 
Chamoun, of Lebanon, for help. But under 
the circumstances, there was no time to deal 
with the emergency, because it was obvious 
that the Russians would have delayed any 
action in the Security Council until help of 
any kind would have been rendered futile, 


KOREAN CRISIS RECALLED 


At the time of the Korean crisis, we were 
able to get quick action in the United Na- 
tions because Russia was then boycotting 
the Security Council. Today, however, the 
situation is different, with Russia again ac- 
tively present and disrupting the work of this 
organization for peace. 

In the recent past, I have been openly crit- 
ical of some of the misjudgments and the 
drift in the conduct of our international pol- 
icies, But this is no time to dwell on the 
past. The President, it is now evident, has 
adopted a policy of positive action. 

Positive action, of course, does inyolve cer- 
tain risks, but we have learned from experi- 
ence that there are far greater risks in fail- 
ure to act or in hesitation to act when we 
bave to deal with the Soviet Union, 

I, therefore, believe that the President— 
considering all the circumstances—had no 
alternative than to respond to the call of the 
President of Lebanon to dispatch troops to 
that troubled country. And the British 
were in the same situation with regard to 
Jordan. 

The President is right in proposing that 
American troops should be withdrawn as 
soon as the United Nations can make provi- 
sion to send an international force to take 
their place. 

FIRM STAND HELD VITAL 

Having taken this action in Lebanon, I 
think it is necessary that we make it clear 
to the Soviet Government that the free world 
means business in its determination to stop 
Communist intrigue and subversion in the 
Mediterranean, This should be done through 
formal diplomatic representation in concert 
with our allies. 

Time and again we have seen that when 
the Kremlin is convinced that we mean busi- 
ness and are determined to back it up with 
action, it will back down. This happened 
in Iran, and this happened in Greece and 
Turkey. 

Moscow once again must be reminded that 
we stand ready—whatever the cost or con- 
sequences—to back up our commitments for 
peace. 

And I think this may be a good time for 
anew approach in Egypt. Under proper con- 
ditions, it might prove useful to a peaceful 
resolution of the Middle Eastern crisis to in- 
vite President Nasser to Washington for a 
frank and friendly discussion, 
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I wish we could have invited him much 
earlier—during the beginning of the Middle 
Eastern crisis. 

WOULD INVITE OTHER LEADERS 


One of the things President Nasser does 
< mot seem to understand is that the hope for 
improvement of the lot of his people lies 
in his working with the West. On the other 
hand, if he keeps on flirting with the Rus- 
sians and encourages them in their sinister 
campaign of indirect aggression, he stands 
a good change of turning his country into 
a Mediterranean Hungary or Poland. 

Arab nationalism can have no future in 
the plans of Russian imperialism. Nor is 
there any hope for a better future for the 
Arabs if, on the pretense of freedom, so- 
called republics are set up by brutal military 
coups, such as occurred in Iraq. 

I think we would have a better opportu- 
nity to learn from President Nasser at first 
hand exactly what his aims are. At the same 
time, we ought to invite and welcome other 
recognized Arab leaders to come here so as 
to give full and equal consideration to their 
aims and problems. 


MANY WAYS TO HELP 


There are many ways in which we could 
be helpful to the Arabs in their quest for 
security and freedom and a decent standard 
of living, and we ought to explore every 
Opportunity to help. 

I think we ought to make it clear to Nasser 
and other Arab leaders that the free nations 
ot the world cannot be politically black- 
mailed because of their need for oll from the 
Middle East. The fact is that the free world 
now has access to ample oil resources outside 
the Middle East from which they can supply 
all thelr industrial, domestic, and strategic 
requirements. 

It would, therefore, be foolhardy for ex- 
tremist Arab nationalists to cut off the 
supply of oll to the West. This would result 
only in chaos and economic disaster to them. 

Before anyone in the Middle Fast is 
tempted to risk another crisis like Suez, I 
hope that he will think twice, because it will 
not work again. 

I think the times are serious, and it is 
dangerous to minimize the difficulties we 
face. But I also think we have an oppor- 
tunity to clear the air of many wrong and 
false assumptions in our dealings with the 
Middle East. 

We can now stand on firmer ground and 
seek to follow through in a policy of dealing 
resolutely and realistically with the Soviet 
challenge in that explosive part of the world. 


Deterioration of Veterans’ Medical Pro- 
gram- Under Federal Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
article appearing in the American Le- 
gion magazine for July 1958 is a subject 
of proper concern for all those interested 
in adequate medical care for the veter- 
ans, This article points out that the 
Veterans’ Administration is closing from 
daily use 850 hospital beds for 1958-59. 
The national executive committee of the 
American Legion in may of 1958 reported 
& waiting list of veterans waiting to get 
into veterans hospitals of over 28,000 
This was the known list. It did not in- 
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clude the numberless cases where calls 
were made by physicians to Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and when being 
told that there is no room, no application 
is filed. This article points out the tre- 
mendous slash in the number of beds for 
tuberculosis treatment, Over 550 TB 
beds were eliminated. It may be that 
TB needs have slackened off. These 
same beds could be used for other press- 
ing needs such as care of the chronically 
ill and the aged among our veterans. 

We recently had the experience in Wis- 
consin of the Waukesha Veterans Hos- 
pital having its staff and its patient load 
drastically reduced. Waukesha is a vet- 
erans tuberculosis hospital. I asked 
that consideration be given to devoting 
the Waukesha facilities and the skill of 
its fine staff for other veteran medical 
needs. 

Everywhere across the country there is 
a need for more bed space for the chroni- 
cally ill, the mentally ill, the aged and 
senile cases. If Veterans’ Administra- 
tion can, because of progress in treat- 
ment, afford to eliminate tuberculosis 
beds, then certainly every effort should 
be made to use these facilities, on which 
the taxpayers have spent millions of dol- 
lars, for other types of treatment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred from the 
July issue of the American Legion maga- 
zine entitled “Dry Rot Eating Vets Pro- 
gram Under Hidden Federal Policies,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dry ROT EATING Vers’ PROGRAM UNDER 
HIDDEN FEDERAL POLICIES 

The United States veterans’ medical pro- 
gram, once the pride of the world, moves 
into the Government fiscal year of 1959 suf- 

«fering dry rot as the result of deliberate but 
undeclared Federal policies of erosion and 
attrition of its staff, facilities, and services. 

The Veterans’ Administration is, closing 
from daily use some 850 of its hospital beds 
for 1958-59. There is no declared policy of 
the Congress or the President to close the 
beds, simply a denial of funds to keep them 
open. 

The use of nearly 5,000 VA hospital beds 
was denied eligible patients in recent years 
without any declared policy of the Congress 
or the administration to deny it. 

As the beds are closed out, VA staff mem- 
bers who man them are discharged or trans- 
ferred, without any declared policy of the 
Congress or the President to reduce the staff. 

As some VA staff members are let out in 
the contining attrition, the morale of the 
remaining staff dwindles and they look 
around for new places to work before the 
hidden axe swung by undeclared policy 
catches them unprepared. 

The Veterans’ Administration has not rec- 
ommended any policy of closing hospital 
beds, firing staff, or demoralizing the remain- 
ing staff. When he knew he was going to 
resign, the last Administrator publicly de- 
clared himself in favor of opening more 
beds—in the face of a waiting list of eligible 
patients now swelled to 27,000 of whom some 
16,000 or more are mental cases, 

The VA hospital system has a rated capac- 
ity of some 128,000 beds. Its daily patient 
load is now some 17,000 below rated capacity. 
The daily load is shrinking not for want of 
eligible patients, but through fiscal policies 
imposed by the Bureau of the Budget, un- 
sanctioned by any law or any publicly de- 
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clared policy of the President or the Con- 


gress. 

The physical plant of the United States 
veterans hospitals is beginning to deterior- 
ate, bit by bit, for lack of proper current 
maintenance and modernization. 

There is no declared policy of the Presi- 
dent to permit the splendid plant to deteri- 
orate. 

There is a definite policy of the Congress to 
maintain and modernize the physical plant 
of the hospitals. 

Ordinary maintenance of the physical 
plant is suffering because of under-budgeting 
by the Budget Bureau. 

In some instances, funds appropriated by 
Congress for plant improvement have gone 
unspent by delaying tactics of the Budget 
Bureau—such as quibbling from 1 year’s end 
to the next about minor technicalities of new 
construction such as the width of corridors 
or the size of doors. 

OWN POLICY 


Apparently the Budget Breau has a policy 
of its own, which it prefers to that of the 
Congress. A year or 50 ago, Assistant Budget 
Director Robert Merriam, told the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs that there 
should be 40,000 VA hospital beds, instead of 
the 128,000 which the Congress had provided. 
The present pattern smacks of outright con- 
spiracy of the Budget Bureau to impose its 
own legislative policy, eroding the veterans’ 
hospitals down to size by financial neglect, 
through practices completely contrary to the 
true purpose of a Budget Bureau. Beyond 
question this assumption of devious legisla- 
tive powers by the Bureau must erupt in a 
public scandal, a congressional rebellion and 
possible reorganization of the Budget Bur- 
eau with tighter legal controls on its au- 
thority, given only time. 

Having been denied the use of 5,000-odd 
available beds in recent years under budget- 
ary pressure, the Veterans’ Administration 
continued in May and June to close down 
more beds in anticipation of the 1959 budget. 

The new withdrawal of operating beds was 
spread around the country—6 here, 10 there, 
90 elsewhere. 

TB beds got the biggest slash (550 more 
beds closing down). TB needs have slack- 
ened off, but the VA could convert the beds 
to more pressing needs, especially for the 
chronically ill and the aged, To check any 
such progressive step, the Budget Bureau 
recently ordered the VA not to convert any 
TB beds to other uses—in short, to compel 
the national investment in the TB beds to 
become useless. 

Beds for mental patients were being cut 
back by 250 in the face of a waiting list of 
16,000. General medical beds felt a 150 bed 
reduction, With the beds went more staff 
doctors, nurses, technicians who had 
manned them. 

Some national economy groups had been 
asking for such savings. They presumably 
admired the budgetary way of doing the job 
expeditiously without any annoying public 
debate or congressional sanction. 

Nationally, the chamber of commerce was 
among those which had asked month in and 
month out that the Federal veterans pro- 
gram be cut back in some such way. 

Locally, it was a different picture. When 
the VA began shutting down 90 beds at its 
Martinsburg, W. Va., hospital and laid off 48 
employees, the Martinsburg Chamber of 
Commerce became the spokesman of many 
local protesting groups. 

But there was small chance that the 90 
beds would be restored to Martinsburg. VA 
Administrator Summer Whittier was there 
in person to explain the technicalities to the 
local people, Only hope seemed to be that 
Congress would pass specific laws to reopen 
the particular beds and provide money that 
the Budget Bureau wasn't asking for and 
wouldn't let the VA request. That's the 
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kind of legislation that amounts to congres- 
sional war with the administration, But 
some Congressmen were ready for it. 

The citizens and businessmen of Martins- 
burg would feel the cutback in business lost, 
employed persons suddenly unemployed or 
gone elsewhere, Federal funds that used to 
be spent not being spent. 

Something was said now and then about 
the sick veterans who would be denied care 
at Martinsburg, but mostly the talk was about 
what was good for business, how the local 
economy would be hurt, how little money the 
VA had. 

SIDETRACK 


' Somehow, both sides of the argument re- 
voived around the interests of everyone but 
the patients in need of the beds. It was a 
not-so-funny frame of reference for discus- 
sion of a hospital operation. 

Meanwhile, not oniy in Martinsburg but 
elsewhere around the country, it seemed that 
the dairy and pharmaceutical businesses were 
being hurt, too. 

Was it true that less milk was being sold 
to the VA hospitals? Visitors reported that 
patients in the remaining beds were being 
denied their usual glass of milk at bedtime 
and other rations were being curtailed. 

Was it true that less medicine was being 
sold to the VA? Reports were going the 
rounds that veterans entitled to medicine 
from the VA were getting it slower—and 
slower meant less of it. 

Veterans entitled to outpatient care were 
being cut down in the frequency of their vis- 
its, it was reported. 

Those in the know confirmed some of the 
rumors, and said it was a helluva way to run 
a hospital. 

They included the 23 managers of VA hos- 
pitals in 7 Western States who got up on 
their hind legs in March and laid it on the 
line. 

The 23 managers said they could neither 
maintain the quality of medical nor the con- 
dition of their hospital buildings and facili- 
ties on the amount of money the Budget Bu- 
reau was letting the VA request to carry out 
its program. 

By 1960, said the 23 managers, they would 
need $10 million more for their 23 hospitals 
alone than they got in 1958. It was a plain 
public statement which showed that the 23 
managers had the guts, if not the money, to 
do their jobs, 

But as the new budget for 1959 shaped up, 
they were again getting less, not more, 
Hence the new wave of cutbacks. 

THE $64 QUESTION 


Representative OLIN TEAGUE of Teaxas, 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, said flatly that the cutbacks and 
the scrimping were not the policy of Con- 
gress. They were contrary to existing law, 
he said, and the Budget Bureau was re- 
sponsible. 

On April 22 he wrote the President, cited 
the laws being obstructed, stated that the 
President's Budget Bureau was doing the ob- 
structing, and asked the President directly 
if the Bureau were obstructing the law with 
the President's knowledge and approval. 

That was the $64 question. When the 
executive branch of the Government pledges 
to carry out the laws of the land, may it 
abandon any laws for which it lacks en- 
thusiasm by the ruse of not asking for the 
money to carry them out, or refusing the 
money to the responsible agency? 

That is what the Budget Bureau is doing, 
Tracux told the President. The law author- 
izes the Veterans’ Administration to put its 
available beds to use for the care of eligible 
patients. The Congress has made the beds 
available. The Budget Bureau, with its 
financial control over VA operations, has on 
its own initiative made about 6,000 of the 
beds unavallable over recent years. 

Teacue offered to make the question 
clearer, He would offer bills in Congress to 
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spell out exactly how many beds the VA 
would operate, but would delay introducing 
such drastic legisiation pending an answer 
from the President as to his future plans. 
By June 1, Teacue had not reported any 
answer from the President, and the VA was 
continuing to close out more beds. 


THE LEGION’S POSITION 


In the face of the continued erosion of VA 
hospital facilities and staff, the national 
executive committee of the American Legion 
passed the following resolution in May, and 
National Commander Gleason immediately 
wrote the President urging that he take ap- 
propriate action: 

Resolution 37, national executive commit- 
tee, May 1958: 

“The certified waiting list of eligible ap- 
plicants for hospitalization at VA hospitals 
as of April 24, 1958 has grown to more than 
28,000. 

“This eligible list does not refiect the true 
number of prospective needy applicants (ser- 
jlously ill veterans) for whom local physicians 
call VA hospitals and no applications are 
filed because there are no beds available in 
the foreseeable future, thus increasing the 


burden in already overcrowded local hospi- 


tals and on the local taxpayer. 

“The need for VA hospital beds is accen- 
tuated by the economic distress many veter- 
ans are suffering. 

“The Budget Bureau has denied VA that 
latitude of action which would permit VA 
to utilize for the care of long-term chronic 
and other seriously il! patients a TB or 
other type bed not currently needed as such. 

“The chairman of the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Commrittee has clearly and fully 
pointed out to the President that current 
policies being followed by the VA at the 
direction of the Budget Bureau have resulted 
in the withdrawal from use by veterans effec- 
tive December 31, 1957, nearly 5,000 beds 
(4.974). 

“One thousand six hundred eighty-two 
beds were closed in the VA system during 
fiscal year 1957. 

“The Budget Bureau plans for a further 
decrease in the number of beds available to 
veterans for fiscal year 1959. 

“The American Legion urges the President 
to reverse the Budget Bureau policy of con- 
stantly and continuously reducing the num- 
ber of beds available for care and treatment 
of sick and disabled veterans, through the 
control of fiscal policy, and further; that 
the President use the power of his office to 
secure an increase, rather than a decrease, 
in the number of usable VA beds in fiscal 
year 1959.“ 


Outrage in Moscow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
editorial “Outrage in Moscow,” appear- 
= in the Washington Star of July 19, 
1958. 

This organized outrage and dispicable 
attack on American prestige and 
sovereignty should not pass unnoticed. 

To say the least, an immedite apology 
Should be demanded, and definite assur- 
ances of no recurrence. 

Unless such apology and assurances 
are forthwith received, and this should 
be the minimum of our action as well 
stated in the editorial “that we will 
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ONTEN our entire diplomatic delega- 
on.’ 

With the recent experience of Ameri- 
can soldiers held hostages in East Ger- 
many, and the outrageous attack on our 
Embassy in Moscow, the time for action 
on our part has arrived. 

OUTRAGE IN Moscow 


From time to time in our own country 
and the rest of the free world, there have 
been demonstrations against the Soviet 
Union. But they have not been things 
sponsored or encouraged or otherwise in- 
spired by governments. Instead, as during 
the Kremlin's savage attack on Hungarian 
freedom in 1956, they have been spontaneous 
outburts reflecting the stirred-up feelings 
of earnest people acutely sensitive to both 
the decencies and the indecencies of inter- 
national life. Further, taken as a whole, 
these displays of group emotions have been 
small in scale, and they have been policed 
effectively enough to minimize or eliminate 
the danger of serious violence. 

The same cannot be said, however, of what 
has just occurred in Moscow as a sort of 
emphasis to the Kremlin's simultaneous 
warning to the West on the Middle East. 
Actually, all the signs indicate that this mob 
action—involving more than 100,000 Rus- 
sians—would never have taken place had 
not the Khrushchev government itself been 
a party to it. Hours in advance of the 
event, thorough preparations had been made 
for it—openly, unabashedly, without the 
slightest effort to cover up the prior plan- 
ning, including the setting up of loudspeakers 
and television equipment calculated to in- 
cite and display as much anti-Americanism 
as possible directly in front of the Embassy 
of the United States. 

In due course, as planned, the hooligan 
elements (a favorite Soviet phrase) of this 
immense crowd went to work. They shat- 
tered at least 275 of the Embassy's windows. 
They splattered the building's walls with blue 
and green ink. They screamed. They threat- 
ened. They screeched out vile libels against 
our country and its decision to answer the 
Lebanese Government's urgent appeal for 
help. And all the while, with studied aloof- 
ness, the Communist police did nothing to 
restrain the demonstration, They did noth- 
ing until the worst part of it, the most dis- 
gusting and most violent part of it, had 
been carried out. Not until then, acting 
quite efficiently after a great deal of de- 
liberate inefficiency, did they put an end 
to it. 

How are we to respond to this outrage? 
Should all of us in town march into 16th 
Street and put on a similar show in front 
of the Soviet Embassy? Of course not. But 
we ought certainly to make clear that we 
have neither stomach nor tolerance for the 
kind of thing that has taken place in Mos- 
cow. And we ought to make clear, too, in 
very strong and unmistakable terms, that 
we will withdraw our entire diplomatic dele- 
gation—which would be tantamount to a 
complete break in relations—unless the 
Kremlin puts an end to outrages of this 
sort. 


The Future of Gold Mining 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
articles appearing in several of the lead- 


ing publications of the Nation indicate 
there is more than normal interest in 
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gold, the problem of domestic gold pro- 
duction, the establishment of a price for 
gold commensurate with cost of produc- 
tion, a free market for gold, plus the 
very important problem of stabilizing our 
American currency through a return to 
the gold standard. 

Although there has been some change 
in conditions since the paper was pre- 
pared, I have asked unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the address of 
Dr. Donald H. McLaughlin, chairman of 
the gold producers committee of the 
American Mining Congress and presi- 
dent of the Homestake Mining Co., pre- 
sented at the American Mining Congress 
in February 1958. 

The paper, entitled “Gold in 1957,“ is 
as follows: 

Gold mining is supposed to be prosperous 
in times when the economy slows down and 
traditionally to suffer in times of booming 
activity. Consequently, in a rather wry way, 
the miners who are still surviving in this 
long depressed business may take a little 
comfort from the growing signs of trouble 
in other fields and may even derive some 
satisfaction from the stability of their 
meager incomes as compared with the 
change from riches to poverty experienced 
recently by the producers of copper, lead, 
zinc, and most other metals. Whether or not 
the turn of events at the end of the year will 
be of much significance to them, however, is 
Still uncertain. If we are about to enter a 
depression adequate to atone for the sina of 
inflation at their present stage, the immedi- 
ate prospects for better profits from gold 
mining are bright; if on the other hand the 
feverish boom is revived by more of the same 
Stimulants that have been used since the 
war, further inflation will be likely and the 
pinch on earnings from gold mining will be 
more and more painful. 

Under the latter circumstances the depres- 
sion may be postponed, but it will be more 
severe when it eventually arrives. The gold 
miners would have a few more lean years 
to sweat out until the mounting pressures 
created by further inflation finally bring 
about a truly disastrous break, If ore re- 
Serves last long enough, gold miners might 
stand to gain from the delay and from the 
more drastic devaluation resulting in a 
higher price for gold in smaller dollars that 
these conditions will bring about. But 
Surely they would be glad to give up these 
hopes for distant riches and setile for a 
milder recession at this time with much 
Smaller benefits to them, if it would lead to 
sounder monetary policies related to gold. 

From these comments, some unkind critics 
Might charge the writer with being a cheer- 
ful sort of Cassandra, actually taking satis- 
faction in the dire consequents predicted for 
Others. They might even go so far as to 
imagine he thinks that what is bad for the 
country is good for the gold miner, That 
really isn't true, for the worst program for 
our country would be to continue present 
monetary policies and to drift further into 
the soft habits of an inflationary prosperity 
maintained by excessive spending. This has 
already been nearly fatal to the gold mining 
industry. 

GOLD; A STRONG WEAPON TO FIGHT INFLATION 


If the commitments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the special guaranties and obli- 
gations such as social-security, pensions, 
housing subsidies and the like, are added to 
the formal debt of $275 billion, the figures 
that we expect coming generations to meet 
become truly astronimical. The social-se- 
curity ltabllity alone, partially funded only 
by other promises to pay, is estimated by 
some to be as great as $350 billion. Truly it 
Would be in the national interest to check 
this freedom with the money of future citi- 
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gens and to restrain the growing practice 
(national and personal) of living more and 
more on credit. If this is not done, the end 
will be a drastic reduction if not complete 
repudiation of these excessive obligations 
through a truly disastrous inflation. 

A strong weapon in the fight against these 
dangers and in progress toward financial in- 
tegrity is gold, and the sooner conditions de- 
velop that reveal its power and that per- 
suade our leaders in government and finance 
to use it, the better the country will fare. 

Consequently, it is reasonable to think 
that even a recession at this stage—harsh 
medicine though it might be—is needed to 
prevent greater ills in the future. Whatever 
improvements might come to gold miners 
from such an event would be small in com- 
parison with the long-range benefits gained 
by the country as a whole. It is truly a 
satisfaction to feel that the special interests 
of the gold mjners actually are identical with 
the best interests of the country, which, of 
course, puts us in a position that can be 
strongly defended morally as well as on the 
grounds of enlightened self-interest. 

The change in business conditions toward 
the end of the year, however, merely sug- 
gested the possibility that the economic cli- 
mate might become more favorable for gold 
miners in the not-too-distant future, No 
improvement in profits from gold mining 
actually occurred in 1957, though the more 
abundant labor supply and the more inten- 
sive competition among sales agents that 
were apparent in the last quarter might soon 
begin to have an infiuence on costs, if such 
trends continued. For the year as a whole, 
however, we can only record that the same 
discounrging increase in costs and decline of 
profits continued. 

In spite of this, the production of gold for 
the free world as a whole will be greater 
than in 1957. This rather contrary result 
was due entirely to the growing output of 
South Arica as the new mines on the deep 
reefs in the Orange Free State came into full 
production and as the returns from uranium 
offset losses and postponed the closing of a 
number of mines on the older Rand. These 
extraordinary conditions will probably lift 
the record of gold production to a new high 
for these immense deposits and will more 
than offset the continued decline in gold pro- 
duction elsewhere outside of Russia. South 
African production for 1957 Is likely to be 
close to a million ounces higher than in 1956. 
which will probably result in an increase of 
300,000 to 400,000 ounces in the total output 
of the free world, bringing it somewhat over 
a billion dollars in value. 

GOLD PRODUCTION DOWN IN UNITED STATES, 

CANADA 


In Canada, the United States, and else- 
where, no new gold fields or even gold mines 
of any significance were found and developed 
to offset the growing restrictions resulting 
from higher wages and cost of materials. 
Unfortunately none of the gold ores on this 
continent contain uranium, though a few 
gold mining companies on this continent 
have had some success in the development of 
uranium properties acquired in other areas. 
Canada is still in a strong second place among 
the gold producers, even with a production 
that will be 100,000 oz. less than in 1956. 

In the United States, the Homestake mine 
has held its own fairly well, with a produc- 
tion of around $19,300,000, very close to that 
for 1956. Returns from other regions fell 
off, however, to an extent that will probably 
make the final figure for national gold pro- 
duction well below last year’s. Curtailment 
of production from certain of the porphyry 
coppers that contribute a substantial per- 
centage of the Nation's gold will also reduce 
the totals somewhat. 

The United States may show a decline of 
as much as 200,000 oz. when final are 
in, In Canada the normal troubles of the 
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times for gold miners were aggravated by the 
relative weakness of the United States dollar 
that reduced the gross value received for 
their gold in the currency that had to be 
used to meet payrolls and expenses. Gold 
has declined from its proud place at the head 
of the list of Canada’s metallic products to 
fifth place, and the growing output of ura- 
nium will soon put it in sixth place. 

The immense output of gold from south 
Africa, in the last few years, has undoubtedly 
been a decidedly beneficial factor in the 
world’s economy, for it has kept the dis- 
crepancy between obligations expressed in 
paper currencies and the available stock of 
monetary gold from becoming too extreme. 
As these basic factors now stand in relations 
to each other, new ratios could be set and 
new monetary units still could be defined in 
gold at figures that could be supported and 
that would not require an increase in price 
of gold too great to be easily entertained. 

In spite of their inconsistencies, the pres- 
ent policies concerning gold are still sup- 
ported and defended, by the monetary au- 
thorities in the United States. The dollar is 
still defined in terms of gold, for it alone 
has basic authority as money; but the defini- 
tion loses its meaning by the restrictions im- 
posed on convertibility that make inflation- 
ary financial practices difficult to restrain, 
particularly on the domestic level where the 
protection of gold is completely denied to the 
citizens, The money managers are in the 
strange position of trying to present a re- 
spectable front to the world by maintaining 
convertibility of the dollar into gold at $35 
per ounce through foreign central banks, 
while retaining full freedom to monetize 
debt and depreciate the dollar domestically. 
Until recently, the productive strength of 
America in contrast with the postwar weak- 
ness of the European countries and Japan 
has made it possible to maintain this posi- 
tion, though it could not have been done 
without the help of immense grants of vari- 
ous sorts, 


FOREIGN TECHNOLOGY BECOMING COMPETITIVE 


Furthermore, thanks to domestic inflation 
and to increases in wages forced by unions 
at a rate faster than the dollar depreciates, 
the United States has become an extremely 
high-cost country in spite of our advanced 
technology, particularly in mass production 
Faced with the mounting and increasingly 
skillful competition of Europe (Germany in 
particular), Japan, and before long of Russia, 
there is clearly danger that exports will de- 
cline with possibly rather serious effect on an 
economy that must maintain its output and 
sales at high levels to attain competitive 
costs, Tariffs or trade restriction, now 80 
loudly demanded by those who are already 
feeling the painful impact of foreign compe- 
tition, are not apt to help the overall situa- 
tion. 

The money managers apparentiy want it 
both ways. At home, the power of gold is 
not denied. Abroad, it is recognized by a 
rate of convertibility that makes the dollar 
an overvalued monetary unit. Sale of 
American goods abroad under these condi- 
tions has been possible only by the artificial 
device of offsetting dollar and gold balances 
payable to us by grants and aid on a vast 
scale. 

Our international trade could be sustained 
without grants or other support if the gold 
standard were restored, on the proper basis, 
Foreign aid could be reduced and eventually 
terminated, with gradual transformation to 
the normal procedures of a free economy in 
which goods are exchanged internationally 
under conditions beneficial to each partici- 
pating trader, 

Most students of the problem 
that the effects on trade brought about by 
foreign ald could be accomplished as ef- 
fectively but in an impartial way by an in- 
crease in the price of gold. The principal 
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arguments against the latter procedure are 
Gi) that it would then not be possible to 
direct our aid to selected friends, for an 
increase in price of gold would necessarily 
apply to all, and (2) that such an increase 
would be particularly beneficial to Soviet 
Russia. 

MONETARY STANDARD NEEDED IN INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE 


Even if it were assumed that our program 
of selected beneficiaries had achieved the 
desired objectives—a rather extreme as- 
sumption, as a survey of the current scene 
will indicate—it surely is inadvisable to 
continue it until financial aid from us be- 
comes regarded as an obligation on our part 
that can't be dropped without dire conse- 
quences. Indeed, in places it appears to 
have attained this standing already, when 
aid is continued more on account of threats 
of reprisal than for mutual benefits. 

“Trade not aid” is a slogan which if put 
into practice will win more friends in the 
long run than gifts. Convertibility of cur- 
rencies in terms of gold, however, is neces- 
sary to give it practical meaning. Inter- 
change of goods and normal business could 
then be conducted with assurance and with 
the mutual respect that is clearly lacking 
when favors are offered and accepted either 
with suspicion as to motiyes or with more 
or less concealed contempt for the simplicity 
of the benefactors. 

Without entering into the debate over re- 
sults to date, the time is surely near for a 
change from aid to trade—and that can be 
best accomplished through establishment of 
currencies convertible into gold, 


RUSSIA'S GOLD POSITION GROWING STRONGER 


The argument that restoration of the gold 
standard with an increase in price of gold 
would be of special aid to Russia is of very 
doubtful validity. Russia undoubtedly has 
accumulated a substantial gold reserve, 
probably considerably less than the actual 
quantity of gold we hold, but possibly 
greater than our net balance after short-term 
claims against our assets are taken into ac- 
count. The Russians are using it only spar- 
ingly in payment of occasional imports, pre- 
sumably because other means of exchange 
‘are limited. If trade with Russia is to ex- 
pand—and what better way is there to 
promote mutual understanding and re- 
spect?—stable currencies convertible freely 
into gold that would be accepted by all 
participating countries are essential. The 
devaluations of the ruble have in all prob- 
ability put a valuation on gold in Russia 
that is in reasonable relation to domestic 
prices for major industrial commodities, 
Adjustment of the already depreciated cur- 
rencies in the rest of the world to gold will 
have to be made before relative values suit- 
able for mutually beneficial trade can be 
established. 

The building up of gold reserves of the 
Magnitude now held by Russia—or of gold 
mining activities on a large scale—have un- 
doubtedly required a major effort, involving 
engineering and geologic talent, the use of 
large amounts of machinery and materials, 
and the employment of labor in substantial 
quantities, Such expenditures surely were 
not undertaken lightly in an economy that 
must have had to meet many other severe 
demands. Russia has undoubtedly paid a 
big price for ‘ts present gold position, how- 
ever one may measure prices in the Soviet 
economy. It would be most unwise on our 
part to think that this was done without in- 
tent to use the power that gold alone pro- 
vides in worldwide exchange of goods. A 
sudden announcement of a ruble convertible 
into gold at a fixed rate for use in inter- 
national trade could bring Russia as much 
new prestige as their success in sending up 
the first satellite. This will probably be 
done just as soon as the Russian economy 
has reached a stage where exportable sur- 
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pluses are available in significant quanti- 
ties. Before long, the Russian competitive 
position in foreign markets will undoubtedly 
be much stronger. With the added assur- 
ance that a ruble convertible into gold 
would give them, the rest of the world would 
be in a most disadvantageous position if 
earlier steps had not been taken to put the 
dollar and European monetary systems in 
better order. With the free world still in 
possession of the largest gold reserves as 
well as the greatest producing gold fields, 
the initiative in wise employment of the 
basic monetary power of gold surely should 
not be lost. 

A higher price for gold—or, more accu- 
rately, an adjustment of the already depre- 
ciated currencies to the stable value of 
gold—would certainly not be to the disad- 
vantage of the West, whose combined 
strength In gold is far greater than the Rus- 
sians’. Such a move would be to the advan- 
tage of both sides of the divided world by 
stabilizing currencies In terms of a generally 
accepted unit. The assurance of dependable 
and impartial settlements that this would 
give would surely be of immense help to mul- 
tilateral trade and could well do more to 
promote peace and mutual respect between 
nations than any other means. 

The complexities of specific steps to 
achieve these ends are formidable, but not 
beyond our powers if the objectives can be 
agreed upon. Unfortunately, little or no rec- 
ognition of the seriousness of the problem is 
discernible on the part of those in high 
places in our Government or seen in banking 
or business circles. (American bankers, 
strangely enough, are rarely if ever inter- 
ested in basic monetary problems.) Time 
unfortunately is becoming short. and it is 
most worrisome to think that we are probably 
in danger of another defeat in the interna- 
tional position through failure to make wise 
and timely use of the immense power we pos- 
Sess through gold. 

For several years the American Mining 
Congress has recommended that “Congress 
fix the ratio at which the dollar and gold are 
to be made fully convertible and determine 
other technical procedures involved in the 
restoration of the gold standard, after receiv- 
ing the recommendations of a Commission of 
its creation, to which men skilled in apprais- 
al of the world’s potential gold supplies as 
well as men of competence in domestic and 
international finance and trade should be 
appointed by designated Government au- 
thorities.” 

The urgency of the situation calls for more 
direct action, but without agreement on 
principles and procedures this cannot be ex- 
pected unless forced by harsh circumstances. 
But perhaps it is not too much to expect 
that a careful study by a competent commis- 
sion would bring forth a program that could 
be approved and adopted in time to be ef- 
fective, as a means of controlling inflation, 
of lessening the severity of the depression 
that we must eventually expect, and of 
strengthening our position in world trade. 


The Fine Headquarters That Will Soon Be 
Constructed for the National Wildlife 
Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the current July 15 
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issue of the National Wildlife Feder- 
ation’s Conservation News a statement to 
the effect that there will soon be com- 
pleted the fine new headquarters build- 
ing for the federation. 

The completion of this building will 
mark the fulfillment of a splendid 
dream—if one can call it that—of con- 
servation pioneers. Long ago, they en- 
visioned a national center which would 
radiate sound information on American 
resource preservation and management. 

The American people are indebted to 
those conservation leaders who sensed 
the necessity of having a strong, effec- 
tive national organization which would 
serye the needs of American resources. 

The current issue of Conservation News 
contains a wide variety of news reports 
demonstrating how this wise dream is 
being carried out. I refer to news re- 
ports on preservation of timber, of wild- 
life, of waters, of scenic attractions. 

There is news, as well, of the award 
by the Federation of some 30 grants to 
individuals in the 1958-59 academic year 
for undergraduate, graduate, and post- 
graduate studies in conservation affairs. 
All this is to the good. 

If the 173 millions of Americans today, 
and the tens of millions more who are to 
come in the years ahead, are to be able 
to enjoy the outdoor resources which are 
our heritage, then it is essential that this 
Federation continue to prosper, as I am 


“sure it will. 


The federation’s sale of attractive 
wildlife stamps represents one of the 
vital means of its splendid educational 
and self-financing work. 

This particular July 15 statement, to 
which I have referred, regarding the fed- 
eration’s new building, was written by 
the able executive director of the federa- 
tion, Mr. Ernest F. Swift. 

It is no accident that Mr. Swift is a 
past conservation director of the State 
of Wisconsin, for the Badger State has 
graduated, so to speak, many of our 
greatest conservationists who have long 
been in the forefront of conservation of 
America’s outdoor heritage. 

Mr. Louis S. Clapper is editor and Mr. 
Charles H. Callison is conservation 
director. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this Conservation News statement. be 
printed at this point in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 2 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CONSERVATION DREAM THAT BECAME A 
REALITY 


(By Ernest Swift) 

All the great moral and social values of our 
civilization which merit true recognition be- 
came realities because someone had a dream, 

Invariably, selfless dreamers are ridiculed 
by a jealous and avaricious world which can- 
not comprehend that some men can rise 
above self-interest and personal profit to cru- 
sade for a cause, 

While ordinary men hide their dreams, 
fearing to be different, the truly great will 
boldly follow their vision and fight to see its 
fulfillment, 

Too often the dreamer never sees his prom- 
ised land, but his dreams inspire others to 


carry on. 
This Nation has been fortunate to have 
had a few men with sufficient imagination 
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and crusading spirit to rouse people to the 
need of resource preservation and sound 
Management practices. 

Such.men as Fernow, Roth, Pinchot, Teddy 
Roosevelt, Pierson, Greeley, and Ding“ Darl- 
ing qualify, to risk naming a few. 

In 1936 Darling foresaw the need for a Na- 
tional Federation of Conservationists. He 
envisioned an organization that would en- 
compass all conservation precepts. Most of 
all, he wanted to turn the tide of mediocre 
thinking that destruction of resources. was 
inevitable; that good and evil in resource 
management was a matter of human deter- 
mination. 

An organization was created through his 
efforts. the National Wildlife Federation, 
which is now in its 22d year. Darling painted 
the first wildlife stamps to help finance this 
venture, The Federation did not develop ex- 
actly in the image that Darling conceived, 
but nevertheless its membership has grown 
and its potency for good conservation prin- 
ciples has been felt in every State and Ter- 
ritory. 

One ideal which the Federation has clung 
to through years of growing up is the need 
for education in the field of conservation. 
Various efforts have been made along this 
line. One of these is the fellowship grants 
for worthy students and another is project 
grants for group training and teaching. Still 
another effort is culminated in the millions 
of pieces of literature distributed to the 
schools and the general public. 

After long years of a struggle to survive, 
Another milestone will soon be reached. The 
Federation is erecting its own bullding in 
Washington, D, C., as a more effective working 
tool and a base of operation for an enlarged 
and more comprehensive seat of conservation 
education. 

Over and above office space for normal Fed- 
eration business, here will be an auditorium, 
a conference room, and a library. The audi- 
torium will seat 250 people; the smaller con- 
ference room, 60. Both visiting and local 
students, youth groups, teachers, and con- 
servation anizations will be invited to use 
the facilities. There will be a full-time edu- 
cational supervisor with assistants to coop- 
erate by way of lectures, obtaining speakers 
or movies, or arranging business meetings. 

The Federal seat of government at Wash- 
Ington, D. C., will at long last have a place 
where conservationists can convene and con- 
duct their business. 

The Ubrary will be bullt up as a depository 
of authentic reference for any and all who 
are looking for source material. It will be 
considered a place of study. Already, inter- 
17 8 members have offered contributions to 
t. 

Reference to an educational super visor does 
not imply that he would spend all his time in 
Washington, as the Federation desires to 
make its influence felt in the field of con- 
servation throughout the entire Nation. 

The Federation will have an anchor point 
for this important work and the only one ot 
its kind in the country. Although at con- 
siderable cost, the decision was justified. 

The National Wildlife Federation wishes to 
express its appreciation to the thousands of 
People who have contributed toward making 
this conservation center a reality. 


The McClellan Committee Hearings and 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the An- 


pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following text of an article entitled 
“The McClellan Committee Hearings and 
Labor” by Joseph Loftus, Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times. 
This article appeared in the July 1958 
issue of the Michigan Business Review 
which is published by the School of 
Business Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Tue MCCLELLAN COMMITTEE HEARINGS AND 

LABOR 
(By Joseph Loftus) 

Organized labor, as you have observed, is 
going through a crisis. This is a big sub- 
ject, so perhaps it's best if I give you in 
advance a rough outline of what I am 
going to talk about. 

1. The labor movement and how it got 
that way. 

2. The McClellan committee and what it 
18. 

3. Can labor cure itself? 

4. The prospects for legislation. 

It is becoming increasingly hazardous to 
generalize about the labor movement. In 
fact, one might question whether there is 
such a thing as “a movement” any more. 
At least, one has to define the “movement.” 

The main body, of course, is the AFL- 
CIO. The group of unions outside the main 
body has been growing. They include the 
Coal Miners, the Longshoremen, the Team- 
sters, a couple of railroad unions, and some 
of lesser consequence like the Bakers, and 
the Laundry Workers, plus the groups that 
have Always been unaffiliated. 

Numerically, these are no rival of the 
APL-CIO, but they have a strategic impor- 
tance in our commerce and our society, and 
their behavior is a public-relations factor of 
critical consequence to all organized labor. 
The public tends to identify all labor with 
the headline characters. That happens in 
other segments of our society. 

So, with these and other hazards in the 
back of my mind, I'll go ahead and talk 
about the labor movement without qualify- 
ing my statements every step of the way. 

EVOLUTION OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


In retrospect, one could say that what 
has happened to labor was inevitable. 
Labor has grown up in the image of busi- 
ness, so it has been making the same mis- 
takes that business made, It's just a gen- 
eration or two behind. 

In business, we had the accumulation of 
wealth and power, Conspicuous consump- 
tion, corruption, abuses of rights and privi- 
leges, and a public-be-damned attitude. 
Regulation followed. 

Now why has labor grown up in the image 
of business? The short answer is that 
labor—the mass of employees—accepted the 
business of private enterprise as a way of 
life. ` 

This is a theory of history that can be 
explained in 2 minutes. I assume that 
everybody concedes that the creation of 
labor unions was & response toa need. The 
only question then was what direction 
would the unions take. : 

The Knights of Labor, which flourished 
for a while, was not a union, as we have 
come to know unions. It was an idealistic, 
cooperative movement that would have 
altered the course of our economic system 
had it gone on. : 

So the AFL displaced the Knights of 
Labor. Then within the AFL a Socialist 
movement flourished for a While. It 
withered and died. Most of those old 
Socialist labor leaders who still survive are 
avid advocates of the free-enterprise system 
today. 

In the early days of the CIO, the Com- 
munists had a threatening foothold. They 
were expelied. They have no influence in 
labor any more. 


In other words, the labor movement has 
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evolved out of a clash of ideas Into what 
we know today as business unionism. The 
old ideological spirit and missionary zeal are 
far in the background, if not lost. 

So business should not scream too loud. 
It didn’t want the cooperative society pro- 
posed by the Knights of Labor; it didn't 
want socialism or communism, so it got busi- 
ness unionism. Sometimes it is big busi- 
ness. The union leaders tend to identify 
with business leaders, so you get good ones 
and bad ones. 

THE IMPACT OF SUCCESS 

In a sense you could say that labor is a 
victim of its environment; but that carries 
the mechanical explanation so far that it 
absolves the bad labor ieaders. On the other 
hand, perhaps it is asking too much to say 
that the labor leaders should have studied 
their history and learned from their counter- 
parts in business that excesses bring penal- 
ties. 

In a narrower perspective, the labor lead- 
ers are in trouble because they did not knor 
how to handle success. They forgot that the 
public had given them special privilege be- 
cause they were underprivileged. In 1935, 
the public gave the labor leaders a one-sided 
law, the Wagner Act. The public blinked 
at sitdown strikes and violence. 

Labor got strong and sassy during the 
war and the rehabilitation, The Taft-Hart- 
ley law in 1947 should have taught the labor 
leaders a lesson. It didn't. I think the 
labor leaders are still misreading the public's 
temperature. 2 

Growing with the general prosperity, most 
of the unions got fat and rich. Many of the 
labor leaders behaved arrogantly and con- 
sumed too conspicuously. They came to be 
trustees for great sums of money—a job they 
had never been trained to handle. The 
temptation to dip into the till became too 
great. Some became greedy. The racketeers 
moved in and have been making a good thing 
of it for themselves. ; 

Now I see nothing inherently bad in a 
labor leader getting $50,000 a year, a liberal 
expense account, and a 12-cylinder car, as- 
suming that the members have aproved these 
in one way or another. That is not the 
trouble. The trouble is that the labor lead- 
ers forgot that when they achieved these 
privileges they graduated from the under- 
privileged class and have to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of their new level in society, 

THE M'CLELLAN COMMITTEE 


So we come to the McClellan committee. 
Or rather we came to it about a year and a 
half ago. 

The McClellan committee, as you know, 1s 
the short form for a name as long as your 
arm. Its correct name is the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field. Even the Congres- 
sional Directory got the name wrong. 

My week-day editor doesn't recognize the 
name McClellan committee; insists on the 
full name, presumably on the theory that 
while McCiettan’s time here is limited the 
committee may go on forever, 

Anyhow, you may remember that when 
the old McClellan committee—the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee—summoned the 
teamsters to a hearing in December 1956 the 
teamsters challenged the committee's juris- 
diction, 5 

This was an astute tactical maneuver by 
MCCLELLAN, who promptly appealed to the 
dignity of the Senate, The Senate, without 
a murmur of dissent, created a new, special 
committee, with all the Jurisdiction McCus.- 
LAN could possibly use. 

The Senate has given him over a half- 
million dollars, also without dissent, and 
there’s more where that came from, 

The committee has eight members; but— 
unlike the regular standing committees—it 
does not reflect the numerical party distri- 
bution in Congress. It's evenly divided be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, 
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On balance, however, it’s conservative 
McCLELLaN saw to that—although there came 
a time, when the Kohler strike investiga- 
tion came up, that hê wished he had a ma- 
jority of Democrats—any kind of Democrats. 


THE KOHLER CASE CRISIS ~ 


It was the even party balance of the com- 
mittee that very nearly became the undoing 
of the committee in the Kohler case. Three 
of the four Republicans insisted on the Koh- 
ler hearings—right down to the order of 
witnesses—and the fourth went along out of 


party loyalty. 

McCLeLLan resisted, but finally had to 

yield to the Republicans or see his commit- 
tee wrecked. As a matter of fact, the crisis 
occurred over the order of witnesses. The 
Republicans said the first shall be last— 
meaning Reuther. 
-< If MecrxLLax had not gone along, the Re- 
publicans either would have walked off the 
committee or despoiled it by accusations or 
insinuations that he was covering up for 
Reuther. Z 

Now, however, the committee is back on 
the track, or seems to be; and, as I men- 
tioned a moment ago, it has a conservative 
majority. That majority is made up of Me- 
CLELLAN, Of Arkansas; Ervin, of North Caro- 
lina; Gortpwater, of Arizona; Curtis of Ne- 
braska, and Munopr, of South Dakota. 

Senator CHURCH, of Idaho, has just re- 
Placed Pat McNamara as the member closest 
to the union leaders, Ives, of New York, a 
Republican, and KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
are friendly to the labor leaders, without 
being in their pocket, although the labor 
leaders don't always return the compliment. 


INVESTIGATION AND EXPOSURE 


There is no need to rehash the hearings of 
a year and a half. It is generally agreed, I 
believe, that the committee has done a spec- 
tacular job of investigation and exposure. 

It has forced the AFL-CIO to expel some 
ef its unions; or, it might be fairer to say, 

the committee helped the federation to expel 
some of its unions. 

The federation has not put roadblocks In 
the committee's way, except for a couple of 
sharp statements. 

And, of course, we have the codes of ethical 
practices now, What they are worth remains 
to be seen. 

Whether labor can cleanse itself reasonably 
Well is quite a question. I think the top 
leaders are more willing to do it than they 
are able to do it, although some are not will- 
ing to go as far as some of us would like. 

On the other hand, one of these top leaders 
suggests privately that there ought to be 
such an investigation about every 4 years. I 
asked him why not a permanent Senate in- 
vestigating committee on labor, 

“No,” he said, “after a while you could get 
to the staff.“ 

This same man favors the administration 
bill that would let a Government man walk 
into a union office at any time, check the 
books, and prosecute the officers for false 
entries. 

George Meany, in his own way, has been 
saying that the McClellan investigation was 


useful to labor, although now and then he’ 


has had to let off a blast to reassure some of 
his boys, as well as himself, that he was not 
going soft. 

Meany concedes that the AFL-CIO alone 
could not have rooted out the evil found by 
MCCLELLAN, because Meany and company has 
no power of subpena or penalties for perjury 
at its command, 

MEANY’S POSITION 


Meany is a man torn within by the pull 
and haul of opposing forces. On the one 
hand he is the honest, upstanding citizen 
who wants a decent world and a decent com- 
munity. He led in the expulsion of the 
Longshoremen, the Teamsters, the Bakers, 
the Laundry Workers, the suspension of the 
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AFL Auto Workers, and others. The wise- 
crack of the day was that if Meany wasn't 
careful he'd be president of the CIO. The 
editorial writers showered plaudits on Meany, 
the statesman. 

On the other hand, there is the Meany 
with an overriding sense of loyalty to the 
labor movement, come hell or MCCLELLAN; a 
Meany suspicious by experience of all edi- 
torial writers. He had fought off attackers 
for so many years it had become a refiex 
action, whenever labor was criticized, to 
throw a haymaker. 

This fighting mature, which sometimes 
takes gross forms, is reinforced by pressure 
from many of his unions. Some of the 
building trades unions, for example, feeling 
the heat, were circulating secession threats 
and gossip of a slanderous nature about 
Meany because they thought he was too pas- 
sive about the McClellan committee. 

Not all this pressure on Meany has come 
from the old-line corrupt, or semicorrupt 
unions. When the McClellan committee is- 
sued its year-end report, it was Reuther 
who insisted on a denunciatory statement 
by Meany. 

Reuther was then in the midst of the 
Kohler hearings and feeling pretty bitter. 
Reuther, however, as I understand it, bad 
nothing to do with the content of the Meany 
statement that finally came out. Many of 
labor's friends found it more intemperate 
than the McCiellan report warranted. 


LABOR, ALONE, CANNOT CLEANSE ITSELF 


My point was, though, that the ethical 
practices committee, and the federation, has 
trailed the McClellan committee; has never 
been ahead of it, although it has had more 
than one opportunity to move ahead. 

It knew, for example, about the corrup- 
tion in the United Textile Workers, but 
waited for the McClellan committee to bring 
it out in the open. 

It knows of other corruption, although 
perhaps is not in a position to prove it. 

It is easy to criticize the ethical practices 
committee, but it is an ugly assignment. 
Jury duty soon loses its novelty, especially 
when the man in the dock is a friend, or an 
amiable acquaintance, of long standing. 

On the other hand, it is rather transparent 
for a member of the committee, or any labor 
leader, to argue against legislative reform on 
grounds that the McClellan committee has 
found corruption in only X number of 
places. 

The easy answer is that the McClellan 
committee is still young. Give it time and 
it will find considerably more corruption. 

So I'd have to conclude that labor, work- 
ing alone, cannot cleanse Itself; that Investi- 
gation and legislation are necessary, 

How far the legislation should go is an- 
other matter. 
should the investigation go? 

I remember when the committee's investi- 
gation of the Operating Engineers was draw- 
ing to a close, or seemed to be, I said to 
young Bob Kennedy, the committee's chief 
counsel: “How about so-and-so?"—mention- 
ing a certain labor leader. 

“What about him?” asked Kennedy, 

„He's suppposed to be a miilionaire,” I 
said, 

“Well, I can't be against that,“ said Ken- 
nedy. ; 
OUTLOOK FOR LEGISLATION 

The prospects for legislative reform are not 
good for this year. I wouldn't say impos- 
sible, but I'd wager odds against it. 

It's an election year and many Members of 
Congress are skittish about a big fight with 
a major pressure group at this late date. 
They want to get away and campaign. 

Oddly, it's the House that is the laggard. 
It used to be the other way around. 

Major legislation takes a long time, and a 
good thing, too. If the Senate had adopted 
some of the undigested stuff proposed on the 
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floor a couple of weeks ago as amendments 
to the welfare and pension fund bill, we 
would have a rather sloppy mess that should 
alarm even some businessmen. 

The two big areas of legislative agitation 
in this field are financial responsibility and 
democratic procedures, 

On this matter of democratic procedures, 
the spokesmen for business in Congress might 
be well advised to slow down. Senator 
ENOwLanp and Senator MCCLELLAN, for ex- 
ample, propose so much democracy that a 
tiny, dissident minority could keep a union 
in constant turmoil. 

It's been my observation that when an 
employer has to do business with a union, his 
first concerns are stability and reasonable- 
hess. As a bargainer, he has little concern 
with the union's democracy, so long as the 
union and its agent have the other two 
qualities. 

The coal industry is one example of that. 
The mine workers have no democracy, but 
the operators dread the day when John L. 
Lewis cashes in. 

Union leaders must be responsive to their 
members, but democratic procedures can be 
legislated to impractical extremes, and if you 
think that's cockeyed, try running Detroit 
by the town meeting system. 

I would say that next year would bring a 
labor reform law for sure, except that I want 
to see the election returns first. The political 
experts tell me its a sure-fire Democratic 
year. If we get a big Democratic majority in 
Congress, the labor bill is likely to be quite 
moderate. And I'm not sure that's such a 
bad thing, N s 

It's funny, you know, but it's the most 
conservative people who are demanding the 
most revolutionary things for the labor move- 
ment. 

They ought to remember that labor is busi- 
ness now. Labor is going to have to submit 
eventually to the rules and responsibilities 
of business that are logically and realistically 
applicable to unions. For this, it might be 
wise to use the conservative, business ap- 
proach. 


How the Soviets View Intercontinental 
Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the July 1958, issue of 
the magazine Air Force, published by the 
Air Force Association, a series of ex- 
ceedingly helpful and informative ar- 
ticles on man’s venturing into outer 
space. 

Among the articles was “United States 
Air Force Planning for the Space Age,” by 
Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever; still 
another, by Brig. Gen. Don Flickinger, 
entitled “Preparing Man for Space- 
fight”; plus “Probing the Northern 
Radar Shield,” by M. Sgt. James R. Do- 
herty; “Scientists, Not Cultists Will Con- 
quer Space,” by Editor John F. Loos- 
brock; and “Man Is Here To Stay,” by Lt. 
Gen. Donald L. Putt, 

Each of these is worthy of the most 
serious consideration. 

I believe, however, that other informa- 
tion also contained in that same issue 
is similarly important. 


1958 


I refer to one article, in particular, 
“Missiles in Soviet Strategy.” It was 
written by Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff, and 
actually is an excerpt from his book, 
“Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age,” 
just published by Praeger. 

This excerpt, drawing upon well- 
documented Soviet sources, gives a re- 
vealing glimpse into Soviet thinking on 
rocket strategy.. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent. that some of our military thinking 
on Soviet planning seems based exclu- 
sively on America's own concepts of 
warfare, rather than going to Soviet 
sources, themselves, and seeing with our 
own eyes exactly how the Soviets con- 
ceive the nature of future warfare may 
be. Fortunately, Dr. Garthoff has his 
eyes open to what the Soviets themselves 
are doing and thinking, and so we fortu- 
nately are in a better position to prepare 
ourselves. 

I send to the desk now the text of the 
article, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MISSILES IN SOVIET STRATEGY 
(By Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff) 

(The Soviet announcement in August 
1957 of their successful tests of an inter- 
continental ballistic missile (ICBM) called 
the world’s attention to the Soviet missile 
Program. The launching of the first artifi- 
cial satellite of the earth in October 1957 
dramatically underscored the earlier Soviet 
announcement on the rocket. Both were 
but the latest and most publicized of many 
indications of the extensive and advanced 
character of Soviet rocket and missile de- 
velopment. What is the role of missiles—in 
particular, of long-range ballistic missiles, 
the IRBM and ICBM—in Soviet military 
strategy?) 

Long-range ballistic rockets are, as the So- 
viets recognize, intended for firing against 
Strategic targets disposed in the deep rear of 
the enemy. 

More specifically, enemy air bases and 
Missile-launching bases are indicated to be 
in the category of strategic targets consid- 
ered particularly appropriate for rocket at- 
tack. The strategic role of missiles is, thus, 
to un extent merely assignment of an addi- 
tional capability to implement the strategic 
concept of achieving military victory by de- 
stroying the enemy's military forces located 
at distant and intercontinental. ranges. 
But there is also a peculiar role of long- 
Tange missiles extending beyrond “that of 
other weapon systems. It is this distinctive 
mission which makes It useful to consider 
the role of missiles in Soviet strategy sepa- 
rately from land, air, and seapower (each 
of which employs appropriate guided mis- 
siles and rockets in defensive and offensive 
forms as a part of their now conventional“ 
armament). 

Deterrence Is the mission to which the 
Soviet leaders have assigned“ long-range 
ballistio rockets (and also, apparently, part 
of the submarine missile-launching capa- 
bility). Soviet commentaries on their ICBM, 
including remarks of Khrushchev, have re- 
flected clearly this Soviet concern for a 
“deterrent” against the United States, and 
their reliance on ballistic rockets as such a 
deterrent. There are of course, no hard and 
fast separations of missions, and in a very 
Teal sense all the Soviet armed forces serve 
in part as a deterrent. 

Likewise, the military forces in general, but 
the long-range ballistic missiles tn particu- 
lar, serye as the basis for actions to deter and 
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to pressure others, that is, for blackmail. 
This offensive political use of the new mis- 
sile capability thus complements the defen- 
sive value of the weapons for deterrence. 
But the reasons behind the special role for 
long range ballistic rockets in these. non- 
hostilities “cold war” missions lie in the 
peculiar advantages—and limitations—of the 
weapons system. Both for this reason, and to 
delimit more clearly the role of long-range 
missiles from that of long-range aviation, it 
is desirable to note the Soviet views on the 
relative advantages of each. 

In a number of public statements in the 
fall of 1957, most notably those of Khrush- 
chevy and Marshal of Aviation Vershinin, 
the Soviets claimed that ballistic rockets 
make bombers “obsolete.” Khrushchev used 
the term “obsolete,” and declared that: 
“The present period is something of a turn- 
ing point. Military specialists believe that 
airplanes, bombers, and fighters are in their 
decline. Bombers have such speeds and alti- 
tudes that they are vulnerable to attack by 
contemporary rockets” He also declared: 
“Fighter and bomber airplanes can now be 
put into museums,” 

Marshal of Aviation Vershinin more so- 
berly presented the military evaluation 
which Khrushchev characteristically exag- 
gerated. Vershinin, after noting the abili- 
ties of the ICBM to strike any point on the 
globe, declared: “Under contemporary con- 
ditions, of course, bombers also are being 
built. The United States of America espe- 
cially is basing itself on that form of weapon. 
But rocket weapons now impugn the expedi- 
ency of development of bomber aviation, 
since rocket weapons are more reliable and 
more certain.” In particular, Vershinin 
points out, For rockets it is almost excluded 
that they would not get to their targets. 
Contemporary means of air defense are in- 
effective in combating these rockets.” 

The theme that bombers are vulnerable to 
alr defenses, while ballistic rockets are not, 
runs through the various military and politi- 
cal commentaries which have followed the 
Soviet ICBM development and announce- 
ment, In part, of course, this view is dis- 
seminated because of the advantage to 
Soviet propaganda of claiming superiority 
in a weapon which, it is said, makes obsolete 
the weapon in which the United States is 
admittedly stronger. In fact, it is probable 
that the actual evaluation of the Soviet 
military leadership is less extreme. For 
there has been a definite recognition” by 
competent Soviet military technicians and 
specialists of the continuing importance for 
some time of manned and unmanned 
bombers as well as ballistic missiles. 

Beyond the statements stressing deter- 
rence, the Soviets have revealed their evalu- 
ation of the specific military advantages— 
and limitations—of ballistic missiles. Thus, 
for example, Lieutenant Colonel Tiurnin 
noted (in early 1957) four particular advan- 
tages of guided and ballistic missiles over 
bomber aviation: (1) the possibility of us- 
ing mobile launchers,- (2) the all-weather 
capability of guided missiles, (3) the oppor- 
tunity for the use of missiles even under 
conditions of hostile general air superiority, 
and (4) the possibility of launching surprise 
blows from ‘concealed launching points. 

In the general Soviet view, at least as ex- 
pressed prior to the definite Soviet acquisi- 
tion of the ICBM (and hence as uncolored by 
the present propaganda emphasis on the 
rockets), the role of bombers will decline for 
certain missions but remain for others. The 
ICBM and IRBM will assume the burden of 
attacks on stationary strategic targets such 
as cities and industrial complexes, and op- 
eratiolal targets such as known enemy air- 
bases. Thus major general of the Engineer- 
ing Technical Services G. I. Pokrovsky, an 
authoritative military technologist, as early 
as March 1955, wrote in the semiclassified 
general stat organ Military Thought that 
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“the destruction of targets the coordinates 
of which are known In advance will more 
and more be accomplished by pilotless weap- 
ons armed with atomic and thermonuclear 
warheads,” 

Again, in the fall of 1956, General Pokroy- 
sky spoke of this new important role for 
ballistic rockets in particular. But he also 
noted that for some important missions the 
ballistic missiles were not suitable, and that 
guided missiles and conventional bombers 
would continue to be necessary for these 
roles. In his words: “Long-range rockets 
can only destroy targets the coordinates of 
which are known in advance. They cannot 
destroy mobile targets. For this, self-seek- 
ing guided missiles or piloted weapons are 
needed, since a man can pilot or guide by re- 
mote control, observing combat targets be- 
yond the battlefield with the aid of televi- 
sion,” General Pokrovsky has subsequently 
(in 1957) reiterated that the future employ- 
ment of ballistic missiles will be against 
“targets previously known and precisely lo- 
cated on the map.” 

Bomber aviation, and guided missiles or 
pllotless bombers, will in the Soviet view 
thus continue to have important roles, 
Again, Major General Pokrovsky has stressed 
this is a commentary made after the Soviet 
ICBM. The main role of bombers will prob- 
ably be to find and attack targets not previ- 
ously identified or precisely located: the 
traditional mission of armed reconnaissance. 
And probably still considered valid, in 
manned bomber systems: “Aviation guided 
missiles (air-to-surface missiles) can be em- 
ployed for operations against strategically 
important targets having strong air de- 
lenses.“ 

On the whole, however, the role of long- 
Tange bombers will probably be what it has 
been in the past; to serve as the far-reach- 
ing military arm to be employed, in con- 
junction with all other arms of the military 
forces, against the armed forces of the 
enemy. 

In discussing the current Soviet evalua- 
tion of the relative roles of the ICBM and 
bomber aviation, it may be useful to note 
that the apparently continuing Soviet eval- 
uation was first made in the immediate. 
postwar period, prior to the virtual ban on 
discussion of missiles which prevailed from 
1947 until late 1953. Major General of 
Aviation Tatarchenko was the first to raise 
the question, in an article in the official 
dir forces’ journal, in 1946. He posed the 
issue flatly: Can long-range rockets re- 
place bomber aviation?” And he answered: 

van underestimation of this new mighty 
means of missile warfare would be a fatal 
mistake. To even a moderately educated 
person it must be clear that this new weapon 
in 1944-45 appeared in an extremely prim- 
itive early form. One can hardly doubt that 
it will in the future develop significantly 
further. But does that mean that long- 
range bombs will completely replace the 
bomber in the air? Of course not. As the 
battleship did not replace the cruiser, nor 
the minelayer, nor the cutter, nor even the 
rowboat, similarly even the most grandiose 
development of rockets will not eliminate 
the necessity for any class of aircraft, least 
of all high-speed giant aircraft, bomber and 
transport, å 

“High-speed giant aircraft are the foun- 
dation of strategic aviation. Missions of 
this form of aviation are extremely varied 
and cannot be accomplished with rocket 
bombs alone. Rocket missiles are a means 
for destroying stationary targets which oc- 
cupy considerable area, The realm of use 
of rocket missiles is fairly specific. Strategic 
aviation resolves many times more universal 
missions.” 

While these may have been Tatarchenko's 
own ideas, there are indications that these 
views in general probably represented the 
attitude of the Soviet Long-Range Air Force 
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staff at that time. Marshal of Aviation 
Skripko, then Deputy Commander of the 
Long-Range Air Force, stated in Red Star 
later in 1946; “It is entirely obvious that 
with the contemporary level of technology 
the operation of formations of long-range 
aircraft with well-trained crews will without 
doubt be more effective than the dispatch of 
blind missiles alone. Strategic aviation will 
develop along with the appearance of new 
weapons.“ In part, of course, the Soviets 
may not have foreseen the potentialities of 
rockets in 1946 (though Tatarchenko was onë 
of the very few who at least attempted to.) 
Even as late as the fall of 1954, Engineer 
Lieutenant Colonel Safonoy noted In the Air 
Forces“ journal. without giving any sign of 
disagreement, that foreign sources had said 
that “even in 1960" ballistic missiles “will 
Have a range not exceeding 500-600 kilo- 
meters,“ and cruise-type guided missiles not 
over 1,000 kilometer” range. 

The fact that this statement was so ob- 
viously a gross understatement is curious 
and interesting, especially in view of its ap- 
pearance in late 1954. Colonel Safonov then 
concluded with a statement which would 
appear to be at variance with Western calcu- 
lations of the implications of high-yield 
weapons for requirements of accuracy, unless 
gross errors indeed are expected: “An atomic 
missile, as a big expensive weapon, must be 
delivered accurately on the target.” 

But still more curious was the appearance 
us late as January 1957 of a repetition of 
the idea that “nuclear, and especially hydro- 
gen, weapons” are so expensive that they 
must be accurately delivered. Nonetheless, 
Boylet advances both in rocketry and in nu- 
clear weapons design had evidently led them 
by late 1957 to conclude that for stationary, 
known targets ballistic missiles are suffict- 
ently accurate to be the most expedient 
weapon. Bomber aviation will continue, 
even after ballistic rockets are avallable in 
sufficient operational quantities, to play an 
important role in attacking untriangulated, 
mobile, and fleeting targets, particularly the 
enemy’s military forces. 


How the Middle East Mess Developed in 
Last 4 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President; I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Rxconp the ex- 
tremely competent and brilliant analysis 
by the Milwaukee Journal of the Middle 
East threat to peace and how it 
developed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix to the Recorp as follows: 

How THE Menz East Mess DEVELOPED IN 
Last 4 Years = 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

is preparing to study our middle eastern 

and ask: Where do we go from here? 
It can't avoid asking how we got into our 
present mess. A review of our Middle East 
policies, especially as they affect Egypt, is 
vital. It is not a reassuring story. 

The United States had no imperialist rec- 
ord in the Middle East. It benefited from 
a reservoir of good will. Some of that good 
will was lost among the Arabs when we 
backed the creation of Israel in an area the 
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Arabs considered Arab. But the great fall 
in our stock In Arab lands has como in the 
last 4 years. 

The President says of Lebanon that if is 
our duty to help preserve a legally consti- 
tuted government. We felt no such com- 
pulsion when King Farouk of Egypt asked 
our help in putting down a reyolution in 
1952. We_refused. 

When. Mohammed Naguib and Col. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser kicked out Farouk, our Gov- 
ernment gave them every reason to feel we 
were sympathetic. The Naguib-Nasser gov- 
ernment started out immediately on wel- 
come and much needed reforms. We sent 
experts to help. Secretary Dulles- visited 
Cairo and gave Naguib a silver-plated pis- 
tol—a fine symbol of peace and tran- 
quuillity—to show our esteem. 

The Egyptians asked financial help. Our 
Government showed interest. But—as 
Nasser said with bitterness (and some ex- 
aggeration) to a Journal staff correspondent 
in 1954—nothing was forthcoming except “a 
few sick chickens.” Without sufficient ald, 
the reforms slowed almost to 2 halt. 

In 1954 Nasser, who had ousted Naguib, 
sought American arms. These were prom- 
ised on condition that agreement was 
reached on evacuation of British troops in 
the Suez Canal zone. Arms were not fur- 
nished, although agreement was reached on 
British troops. Nasser sought arms again 
after Israel attacked the Gaza strip in 1955. 
Our Government offered two propositions— 
arms for dollars that Nasser did not have or 
arms accompanied by a military mission. 
Nasser felt politically unable to accept a 
Western military mission. He turned to Rus- 
sia and got Communist bloc arms for cotton: 

Our reaction was a new arms offer. It 
failed, but it showed to Nasser’s satisfaction 
that he could play us off against Russia. 
He has ever since. 

The Egyptians claimed, probably falgely. 
that Russia had promised to help build the 
Aswan Dam. The claim worked. We rushed 


in with the British to offer to do the job. 


We soon believed Russia had made no such 
offer. And Dulles rejected the dam plan 
abruptly in a manner that Nasser took as a 
personal insult. Our Government went out 
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efforts to deal with the United States. He 
was rebuffed. 

Now. we are in Lebanon, where U. N. ofi- 
cials and even many prowestern Lebanese 
say we are not needed. Again we insist on 
status quo in an area where change and unity 
are considered the only hope by Arabs. 

We have falled in the Middle East because 
Our Government has ignored a basic fact: 
Foreign policy must take Into account the 
aspirations and opinions of the people in the 
area if it is to work. 

The Senate committee should have no 
trouble finding out how the mess we are in 
developed in the Middle East. 

How to solve it now is another—and far 
more complex - matter. 


An Oregon Editor Discusses Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* or 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 12, 1958, is- 
sue of the Grants Pass (Oreg.) Courier, 
a daily newspaper published in my dis- 
trict, Editor Kenneth Hicks offers 
some pertinent observations on the pres- 
ent Social Security Act, as amended, and 
some changes which have been proposed 
and others which are being considered. 

INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY 

“Show me one person receiving the top 
social security benefit of $108.50, and I will 
show you a thousand receiving only the aver- 
age of $67.50 or less. There seems to be 
only one way for the common people to get 


of its way to say that Nasser couldn't afford legislation through Congress to increase 


the dam because he spent too much for 
arms. : 

Nasser's reaction was immediate. He 
seized the Suez Canal. Our Government 
said navigation would be endangered by con- 
trel of the waterway by one nation. “How 
about Panama?” the Arabs asked, We said 
Egypt couldn't run the canal. It has, 
successfully. 

In 1956 America regained much 88 
by forcing Israel, France, and Britain to 
withdraw after invading Egypt. But much 
of the gain was lost when this country froze 
$40 million in Egyptian funds. We rejected 
Nasser's urgent request to buy $14,000 worth 
of medicines for refugees, at a time we were 
pulling all stops to help Hungarian refugees. 
We refused wheat needed by hungry Egyp- 
tians, in spite of our huge surpluses. We 
stopped the CARE program that was feeding 
3 million Egyptian children. The Arabs 
were bitter—and again turned to Russia for 
help. 

The Eisenhower doctrine, promising inter- 
vention in case of Middie East invasion by 
Communist forces, far from being welcomed 
by the Arabs, was looked upon as imperialism 
and unwarranted interference. 

When Syria got Soviet arms in 1957 an 
American emissary rushed to the Middle East 
to confer with all but Syrians and Egyptians. 
Arms were rushed to Jordan. Dulles told the 
U.N. that Turkey was threatened by Soviet 
arms in the hands of the tiny and inept 
Syrian Army. Turkish~troops, with Amer- 
icans present, stood on Syria's borders. 

Through these years Nasser made repeated 


benefits, and that's by combined organiza- 
tion of the people until there are enough 
voters behind such a movement to force the 
issue.” 

The above quotation is from a letter pub- 
lished recently in the Eugene Register 
Guard by a member of the Social Security 
Clubs of America, Grover S. Slayter. He 
discloses that the goal of his organization is 
a schedule of social security payments pro- 
viding $150 for men at the age of 60, and 
the same amount for women at the age 
of 55. 

Obviously such payments would be im- 
possible, without imposing a schedule of 
taxes that would be prohibitive both to the 
employer and the employee. At present 
214 percent of every worker's paycheck is 
taken out, up to a maximum of $4,200 a 
year, for social security. The employer 
must match this payment. In 1960 the 
rate will go up to 2% percent; in 1965 to 
3%. percent; in 1970 to 3% percent and in 
1975 and thereafter—unless there is a 
change in the meantime—the rate will be 
444 percent. 

These figures may not mean much to per- 
sons at or approaching the retirement age, 
but to young people just starting out in life 

„they are formidable. Many of them will 
have to pay these taxes for 40 or 45 years 
before they are eligible for benefits—if the 
system indeed still is functioning at that 
time. 

Already the fund is paying out more than 
it is receiving, although the deficit is offset 
by interest from sinking-fund investments 
in Government securities. Pile heavy addi- 
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tional payments onto the fund, without 
compensating tax increases, and its actuarial 
solvency will be menaced, 

The present Congress is considering a bill 
that would increase social security pay- 
ments, probably by a fiat 10 percent across 
the board. This will be financed, if the 
bill passes, by increasing to $4,800 the 
amount on which social security taxes will 
be assessed, judging from present reports. 

This type of increase is sound, and un- 
doubtedly needed in view of the inroads 
made by inflation. Actually, to be equita- 
ble, the increase probably should be higher 
in the lower brackets, and only nominal in 
the case of persons receiving the social secu- 
rity maximum. This probably would be 
Politically unpalatable, however. 

Many persons are losing sight of the fact 
that social security never was intended to be 
adequate for complete maintenance of peo- 
ple in their declining years. It was de- 
signed to supplement savings and possibly 
augment pensions paid by private industry. 

The whole setup will be thrown into jeop- 
ardy if organized oldsters attempt to change 
it into another Townsend plan. 


Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under authority granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to submit 
the report of the resolutions committee 
which was adopted by the 45th conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in Washington, D. C., 
recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which 
I had the honor and pleasure of again 
serving as chairman, consisted of one 
delegate from each State, Territory, 
island possession, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The members gave careful and 
Painstaking consideration to the matters 
before them, made many constructive 
Suggestions, proposed numerous changes 
in the draft of the resolutions presented 
to them, and reached agreement 
thereon. 

The convention was attended by reg- 
istered delegates from 45 States, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, in addition to several hundred 
who failed to register, guests, visitors, 
representatives of the press, and 80 
forth. Texas sent the largest delegation, 
37; Louisiana was next with 24; while 
Michigan was third with 17. 

These delegates were from all sections 
of the country, representing both legis- 
lative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government; State, city, county, 
and other local governmental agencies 
and interested groups; commercial, 
Waterway, flood control, and reclama- 
tion associations; agricultural, labor, in- 
dustrial, and trade organizations, and 

rtation interests; with member- 
ships totaling several million. 

We believe this expression of repre- 
Sentatives of such different interests and 
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pursuits is strong evidence of the general 

sentiment of the people of the United 

States concerning the matters dealt with 

in these resolutions: 

REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THE 45TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
May 16, 1958 

FOREWORD 
For 56 years the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress has played an important role 
in the development of our water resources. 

We intend to continue to devote our efforts 

toward the further development of such re- 

sources. Our quasi-official status and our 
membership of Federal, State, and local ofi- 
clals gives us the impetus and firsthand 
knowledge of the problems involved and their 
solution. In the years to come our dedicated 
purpose will be to bring about results that 
will reflect in the safety of our people and 
in the economic well-being of our Nation. 

STUDY BACKLOG 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
notes that there is a substantial backlog of 
studies in the program of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers and that new 
studies are constantly being authorized by 
Congress. A reduction of this backlog is 
dependent upon adequate appropriations 
and retention of highly qualified manpower. 
In order to build up an adequate staff of 
engineers and assistants to conduct these 
studies efficiently and to improve the quality 
of water resource studies, it is necessary for 
the corps to anticipate a consistent and 
higher level of appropriations, It is urged 
that these appropriations be gradually in- 
creased for 2 or 3 years and then not permit 
fluctuations to adversely affect the program. 

TOLLS ON WATERWAYS 


We reaffirm our long standing opposition 
to the imposition of tolls on inland water- 
ways. Except in the case of international 
waterways, the imposition of tolls is con- 
trary to and incompatible with the historic 
development and use of our waterways for 
the Nation’s commerce, Tolls would be 
ruinous to many operators on existing water- 
ways, thus rendering the Federal Govern- 
ment's investment in these waterways a 
waste. Further, the imposition of tolls on 
waterways would be inimical to the future 
development of waterways, an activity that 
is essential and vital to the continued devel- 
opment of the economy of this country. The 
investment of the Federal Government in 
the development of waterways is already 
amply repaid under the existing system 
through the returns to the Treasury from 
a vigorous commerce and economy that is 
made possible by waterway development, 

RECREATION 


The benefits from recreation at public 
works projects throughout the Nation are 
definitely on the increase. The attendance 
records show this and the national and local 
treasuries and local economies are benefited 
from such attendance. A word of caution 
is appropriate. The basic facilities are not 
adequate to serve a public accustomed to 
better than primitive ones. Funds to pro- 
vide what is required are not excessive in 
amount and should be made available to the 
agencies now, in order that the situation 
may not become worse. The fact that at- 
tendance totaled 84 million visitor-days at 
Corps of Engineers installations in 1957 
alone indicates the magnitude of the recrea- 
tional resource and emphasizes the need for 
immediate action. 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


This Congress for many years has made 
known its belief in the great economic value 
of the American merchant marine and its 
importance as a defense arm. The fleet 
that has made us a leader in the trade of 
the free world must be strongly supported to 
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offset low-cost foreign competition. The 
survival of our fleet depends on subsidies 
and our national survival could depend on 
sea transportation for food and material in 
the absence of land transportation d 
or damaged by nuclear attack. We favor 
continuation of these subsidies in order to 
provide an efficient fleet. 

MAINTENANCE OF PROJECTS 


This National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recognizes and commends the attitude that 
Congress has adopted respecting waterway 
and flood-control maintenance by increasing 
appropriations therefor. This attitude is 
consistent with the contention of this body 
that if there is justification for building a 
waterway or a structure for flood control 
there is certainly justification for proper 
maintenance to permit their use to the 
fullest extent. 

A large backlog of deferred maintenance 
has accumulated in many of the harbors 
and waterways of the Nation. Until this 
is overcome, the full potential of such proj- 
ects cannot be realized. 

We urge Congress to reassert its policy 
of providing adequate maintenance funds 
for current maintenance and additional 
funds for the elimination of the backlog of 
deferred maintenance. 


ARMY ENGINEERS 


Over a period of many years the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army has 
been trained in public works for flood con- 
trol and rivers and harbors development, 
On the whole, the engineers have done a 
magnificent job, and the country properly 
applauds their effort and their successes in 
taming the turbulent streams and making 
the water which they channel subservient 
and useful to the pursuits of mankind. 

It is the sense of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, in annual convention as- 
sembled, that the Army engineers have done 
and are doing a magnificent job for flood 
control and for the development of our 
inland waterways and rivers and harbors. 

This organization petitions the United 
States Congress to support the engineers in 
the continuation of their natural and nor- 
mal work as the peacetime governmental 
agency to develop ciyil works along our 
waterways. 


INCREASING APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROJECTS 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


‘The rivers and harbors public works proj- 
ects under construction throughout the Na- 
tion are recognized as an important asset 
in combating adverse economic tendencies. 

There exists a sizable number of such 
projects now under construction which, if 
given funds in addition to those presently 
budgeted, could be completed and imple- 
mented at an earlier date than presently 
scheduled and would strengthen the econ- 
omy of the Nation. 

The Congress of the United States is urged 
to make additional appropriations above 
those budgeted on all projects under con- 
struction where such additional funds can 
be reasonably used for accelerated construc- 
tion, land acquisition, and other such 
purposes. 

EXPENDITURE CEILINGS 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has been deeply concerned by the fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget had imposed a 
ceiling on the current river and harbor and 
flood control appropriations. 

Although this ceiling was subsequently 
removed, the imposition of such ceilings was 
clearly in violation of congressional preroga- 
tive and of doubtful legal validity. 

We therefore urge the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action to 
preserve its control of appropriations. 


VETO OF OMNIBUS BILL (S. 497) 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is greatly disturbed over the recent veto of 
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Senate bill 497 which would authorize river 
and harbor and flood control projects af- 
fecting the large segment of the American 
people who have expressed a desire for such 
projects. 

The stalemate between the Congress and 
the President is a deterrent to the orderly 
development of our water resources at a time 
when favorable action would be of major 
importance to the national economy and 
welfare, 

Important projects approved by both the 
President and Congress are being held up. 
The situation is not a healthy one, and we 
urge the Congress to override the veto. 


NO NEW STARTS ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress considers that construction should be 
started each year on a substantial number of 
authorized rivers and harbors and flood- con- 
trol projects. Such a program will strengthen 
the economy of the Nation and add to the 
general welfare of its people and, in addition, 
will keep the development of the natural re- 
sources of our country abreast of the other 
nations of the world. 

Therefore the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress disapproves of any administrative 
directive which restricts the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, from budgeting 
funds for the beginning of construction of 
new public-works projects. We further as- 
sert that any administrative directive which 
prohibits beginning of construction of new 
projects after funds for such purpose have 
been appropriated by the Congress is an un- 
warranted invasion of the legislative powers 
of Congress and should be restrained by ap- 
propriate action of the Congress. 

We respectfully urge the administration to 
refrain from such a policy. 


CONSERVATION STORAGE IN FEDERAL RESERVOIRS 


Sites for dams and reservoirs are among 
our most valuable natural resources. In 
planning and authorizing the construction of 
dams and reservoirs on the Nation's rivers 
consideration should be given to the full de- 
velopment of the sites, particularly as to the 
provision for adequate conservation storage. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
approves in principle section 205 of S. 497 
(the omnibus rivers and harbors bill recently 
vetoed), which provided that the Corps of 
Engineers were authorized to include con- 
servation storage in reservoir projects con- 
structed or to be constructed by them. Such 
conservation storage to be for present or an- 
ticipated future demand or need for mu- 
nicipal or industrial or other beneficial use; 
and the reasonable value thereof may be 
taken into account in estimating the eco- 
nomic value of the entire project, and that 
when contract is made for use of such storage 
it shall be on the basis that will provide re- 
imbursement to the United States as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army. 

We therefore respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to reenact similar legislation to the 
above at the earliest possible date. 


New Peach Orchards Laid Out To 
Conserve Soil and Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Greenville News, Greenville, 
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S. C., of July 18, 1958, by Mr. W. D. 
Workman, Jr., one of the ablest news- 
papermen in this country today. This 
story is the story of South Carolina in 
connection with the famous South Caro- 
lina peaches in particular, the contri- 
bution made by. Mr. Lewis Caggiano, 
who operates Sunny Slope Farms, near 
Gaffney, S. C., in my district. The article 
is as follows: 

New PEACH ORCHARDS Lam Our To CONSERVE 

Som AND WATER 


(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 


Garrnry.—South Carolina peaches mean 
proñt for producers (at least in good years) 
and good eating for consumers, but they also 
bring problems to soil conservationists. 

Fortunately, the picture is changing rapid- 
ly for the better as new orchards are laid 
out, but in years past peach orchards have 
contributed more than their share to the 
silting of streams, the eroding of hillsides, 
and the washing away of good topsoil. 
For one thing, peach orchards are semi- 
permanent in nature, and mistakes made in 
planning and planting are perpetuated for 
periods as long as 20 to 25 years. They are 
not like row crops, which can be-replowed 
in better fashion for next year's crop. 

Consequently, the peachgrowing regions 
of the upcountry, particularly Spartanburg 
and Cherokee Counties, have been less 
adaptable to rapid change then other sec- 
tions where farming practices improved with 
the spread of knowledge on land and water 
use. A peach orchard represents a major 
investment of time and money, and its re- 
turn is spread over a long period of years. 
Not until an orchard approaches the end of 
its usefulness do many producers fee! justi- 
fied In completely revising the pattern of the 
peach trees. 

Changes for the better are more and more 
noticeable, however, as new orchards come 
into existence, either through the replace- 
ment of old ones or the entry of new pro- 
ducers into the peach field as they divert 
acreage from cotton and other crops. Cher- 
okee County in many respects is coming to 
be a showplace of proper peach practices, 
and technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service have their hands full in meeting the 
demand for assistance and advice. 

One example, among many, is the sizable 
cluster of peach orchards operated by the 
Caggiano family as Sunny Slope Farms. 
Each of these orchards, like those of neigh- 
boring Lawrence B. Clary and other peach 
producers, was laid off only after detailed 
study of aerial photographs, stream lines, 
ridge lines, and soil maps, 

The peach trees are planted along con- 
tour lines, with only enough slope to let the 
water drain evenly and slowly from the rows 
of trees. The orchards are interspersed with 
meadow strips which serve the dual function 
of providing a covered runoff for draining 
water and a turnaround for the mechanized 
equipment used In spraying, cultivating, and 
harvesting peaches, Similar strips border 
the orchards. 

Many of the meadow strips themselves 
drain into farm ponds, which are in turn 
used as sources of water for the irrigation of 
peaches. Thus, best results are being ob- 
tained by controlling the water which falls 
naturally on the orchards and by artificially 
applying water (by spray irrigation) when 
natural rainfall is deficient. Peach lrriga- 
tion has come to be the general order of 
business in Cherokee, Spartanburg, and 
Edgefield Counties, with producers in several 
other areas likewise banking heavily on the 
same practice. 

Lawrence Clary sums up the feeling of 
Many producers when he says flatly that the 
peachgrower who doesn't irrigate is “on his 
way out.” Peaches get both their color and 
size from adequate water at critical growing 
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periods and when Mother Nature doesn't 
provide the moisture, irrigation can. 

Soil conservationists contribute technical 
knowledge and assistance in devising proper 
irrigation practices, which benefit both pro- 
ducer and consumer. Their greatest con- 
tribution to the publie good, however, lies in 
the work they do toward stabilizing the soll 
and keeping it in piace, safe from the ravages 
of uncontrolled water action. Success in 
that undertaking pays dividends all the way 
from the hills of the Piedmont to the coasts 
of the low country. 

Clear waters simplify the expensive task of 
providing cities with drinking water, they 
enhance the State's attractiveness to indus- 
try, they help conserve and propagate wild- 
life in field and stream, and they ease the 
task of harbor dredging at the State's ports. 

Progress is being made toward the goal of 
clear streams, but even a passing glance at 
the muddy waters of the Pacolet, Tyger, 
Enoree, and other tributaries of the Broad 
River show that there js a long road ahead 
for soil-conservation practices. Peachgrow- 
ers, however, are doing their part in ever- 
increasing measure. 


Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
10, 1958, the Vice President named 4 
Members of the United States Senate to 
be members of the 15-man National Out- 
door Recreational Resources Review 
Commission. The work before the Com- 
mission and its 25-man advisory council 
is monumental. 

On December 31, 1959, it will recom- 
mend what outdoor recreation needs the 
United States will have by 1976 and the 
year 2000 and will recommend how these 
needs should best be met. 

Senators from Utah, ARTHUR WATKINS: 
New Mexico, CLINTON ANDERSON; Wyo- 
ming, FRANK BARRETT; and Oregon, RICH- 
ARD L. NEUBERGER, were appointed. 

It is a privilege for me today to enu- 
merate a few of the particular qualifica- 
tions my colleague in the other body, the 
junior Senator from Oregon, Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, has for this work. 

He is a leading writer and scholar in 
the field of conservation and outdoor liv- 
ing. An ardent hiker and camper, Dick 
NEUBERGER has traveled through most of 
the wilderness areas in the West, from 
California through Oregon and Wash- 
ington and into Canada and Alaska, He 
is a member of the Portland chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 

His appointment to the Commission 
has not gone unnoticed in Oregon. I 
should like to include in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial which appeared in 
the July 14, 1958, issue of the Eugene, 
(Oreg.) Register-Guard which says, in 
part: 

Vice President RrcHarp Nixon, acting for 
President Eisenhower, showed exceedingly 
good judgment in appointing Senator RICH- 
ARD L. NEUBERGER to the 15-member National 
pc eb Recreational Resources Review Com- 
mission, 
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Talso include an article from Magazine 
Index—aApril 24, 1958—telling of Senator 
5 outstanding success as a 

yriter: 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register Guard 
of July 14, 1958] 


Goop CHOICE 


Vice President RrcRarp Nixon, acting for 
President Eisenhower, showed exceedingly 
good judgment in appointing Senator 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER to the 15-man member 
National Outdoor Recreational Resources Re- 
view Commission. The Senator, who has 
been deeply interested in conservation for 
Many years, will be a trenchant spokesman 
for those who fear the day that the recrea- 
tional potential of America’s great outdoors 
is exhausted, 

Interestingly enough, the board of directors 
of the Eugene obsidians the middle of last 
week went on record favoring appointment of 
the Senator as one of the members of this 15- 
man commission. It was felt he would be an 
Outstanding representative both from the 
Senate and from this corner of the Nation. 
Still to be appointed are 4 members of 
the House of Representatives and 7 citizens 
who are not Congressmen. Other Senators 
Who will serve with Mr. NEUBERGER are War- 
KINS, of Utah; Barrett, of Wyoming; and 
Anprnson, of New Mexico. 

The commission’s job is large and im- 
Portant. It will report, three years hence, 
on the expected outdoor recreational needs of 
the country in 1976 and 2000, and will recom- 
mend how those needs should be met, The 
report could be as significant a milestone as 
creation of the national park system and the 
forest preserves, Senator NEUBERGER, who has 
Written widely about these developments, 
Now has an opportunity to make history of 
the type he has so often written about. 


[From Magazine Index of April 24, 1958] 
Senator Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER: A MAGAZINE 
INDEX PERSONALITY 


“My faith in democracy doubled the day 
NEvBERGER was elected Senator,” said 
a longtime Oregon friend. 

“That a man who had dedicated his life 
to helping his neighbors through writing 
about them should so earn their respect and 
tab pore shows our American system at its 

It shows, too, the role of the magazines of 

rica in educating our citizens, and the 
thought-molding power which a gifted writer 
Can exert. 

For Ricwarp L. Nevsercer, although his 
name meant little to the casual reader until 
his senatorial election in 1954 has been more 
Successful than any other American writer 
in bringing his State, his section, and his 
Political ideas to the continuous attention of 
our entire magazine-reading community. 

We may have overlooked his byline, but no 
Ine can have avoided the impact of his 
Nearly 300 magazine articles (most on the 
great Northwest) which have been in the 

Magazines since 1933. In 1942 18 Neu- 
berger articles appeared on such subjects as 
Alaska, Justice William O. Douglas, Hells 
Canyon, Grand Coulee, the American Indian 
in such magazines as Colliers, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Harpers, Nation, Reader's Digest, 
the New York Times and Survey. 

Six years later, after an army enlistment 
slow-down, 28 Neubergers were published in 
12 months—meaning that there was scarcely 
a Week in 1948 that the American people 
Were not absorbing some of Dick NEUBER- 
rns thoughts about Oregon, or the North- 
West, or Western liberalism. And this heavy 
Program continued right up to his election 
campaign, 

Rrckzann Lewis NEUBERGER was born in 
1912. He took his first journalistic job—as 
1059 boy on the Portland Oregonian—in 

928, and was editor of the University of 
Oregon Emerald in his sophomore year. 
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A trip to Nazi Germany provided the ma- 
terial for the first Neuberger articles: The 
New Germany, the Nation, October 4, 1933, 
and German Under the Choke Bit, the New 
Republic, November 15, 1933. Since then 
he has stuck reasonably close to home. His 
three 1934 titles: Hooverism in the Funnies, 
The Northwest Goes Leftish, and The Presi- 
dent Comes to Our Town show the course 
which he as to follow in his writing and his 
political life. 

In 1945 Dick married Maurine Brown 
whose own successful political career in 
Oregon has been a part of the Neuberger 
combination. He likes golfing, hiking, camp- 
ing, and all that goes with the good life in 
the West. 

NEUBERGER now devotes himself to his big 
job in Washington. He is reached what most 
writers would consider the peak of fame: 
the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
lists almost as many articles about him as 
by him. Yet his typewriter never stays 
covered for long. His latest article Power 
Struggle Along the Canadian Border was in 
the December Harper's. The words change, 
his purpose of helping the Northwest by in- 
forming the world about it remains, 


Old-Age Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include part of my statement at 
the annual outing of the Senior Citizens 
and Associates of America, at Salem 
Willows, Mass., on Sunday, July 20, 1958: 

When people are tired, they must relax, 
as we are doing on this Sunday afternoon. 

Nature not only requires these periodic 
days of rest during our working years, but 
insists that we take it easy after we pass a 
certain age, when the wear and tear of life 
catches up with us. 

Relaxation means far more than doing 
nothing. To sit in a chair for most of the 
day, or to sleep a few hours longer than we 
did in our youth, may be necessary to con- 
serve our physical energy. 

But what about our peace of mind? 

How can we relax when we reach the age 
of retirement and still haye to worry about 
paying the landlord, the grocer, and the 
doctor? 

In the unstable world of today there is a 
great longing for security. 

It was only in the last century that in- 
surance companies were organized on the 
principle of sharing the cost and spreading 
the risk. Disaster can happen to any of us. 
However, it only strikes a few at any one 
time. If a small amount could be collected 
from the many who are subject to the risk, a 
fund could be built for payment of benefits 
to the few whom misfortune or disaster has 
struck. 

By paying premiums on a voluntary basis, 
people acquired protection against loss of 
life, against accidents, sickness, fires, theft, 
and other hazards. But there was no protec- 
tion against unemployment, or cessation of 
earnings in old age. 

The Social Security Act came into being as 
a result of the painful lessons we learned 
during the severe depression of the 1930's. 
For generations the United States had evaded 
this problem. But when 10 million workers 
became unemployed, and some 18 million 
people were dependent for subsistence on 
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relief, the emergency forced us to develop 
bold, new programs to save our Nation and 
its people from economic collapse. 

President Roosevelt set up a Committee 
on Economic Security to study the problem 

of destitution and to make recommendations. 

At last we were facing up to the central 
problem. 

The Committee found that, whenever earn- 
ings are cut off, destitution is near. The 
Committee searched for an answer to this 
question: How to spread earnings over m 
lifetime, over periods when the breadwinner 
is working and periods when he is not, how 
to provide an income throughout the whole 
cycle of life—in childhood, youth, middle, 
and old age. 

They discovered that few people, as in- 
dividuals, can save enough out of their in- 
come to take care of emergency needs. They 
were too busy trying to pay for their day- 
to-day obligations to set aside enough for a 
rainy day. 

The only protection that people had was 
life insurance, which eased the burden for 
their survivors, but this was of no help to 
the insured themselves during the declining 
years of their lives, It provided no income 
for retirement. 

The only possible answer to this problem 
was through savings on a social or group 
basis, called social insurance, 

Of course, it is not possible to establish 
social security on the basis of social insur- 
ance alone. These programs apply only to 
workers and their families. Many persons 
can’t work. There are those who were too 
young, and those who were physically hand- 
icapped, and those who were already old 
when the program of social insurance began. 
Although they had not contributed to the 
system, or bad not contributed enough, they 
must be assured the basic needs of life. For 
this reason the Committee recommended also 
a program of noncontributory payments to 
needy persons. 

It is this last factor that your organization 
Is concentrating on. 

We cannot have a genuine social security 
program of varying benefits, and depending 
exclusively on a person's contributions to 
the fund, matched by that of his employer. 

If one person is getting $78.50 a month as 
old-age retirement and his next-door neigh- 
bor is getting $108.50, it seems to me that 
there is too much of a gap between the two. 

Of course the person who worked longer 

eand paid more in social security taxes is en- 
titled to larger benefits, but not by such a 
margin. 

‘There must be a higher minimum for all. 

I never heard a person complain because 
he has paid into Blue Cross-Blue Shield, or 
any other form of contributory insurance for 
years without getting his money back, as it 
were; while some other person had his hos- 
pital and surgical bills amounting to hun- 
dreds of dollars paid for even though he has, 
paid in only a fraction of that sum in pre- 
miums. 

As this is a group effort, we must share the 
responsibilities and not quibble over the ben- 
efits paid to those who are more unfortunate 
than ourselves. 

Congress passed the Social Security Act in 
1935 and has amended it in 1939, 1950, 1952, 
1954, and 1956. 

Gradually we are broadening the coverage 
and increasing the benefits. 

To pay for this program it is necessary to 
increase the social-security taxes as well, un- 
til, by 1975, they will rise to 4½ percent for 
employer and employee alike. 

This schedule is designed to meet the fu- 
ture obligations of the program and to keep 
it on a self-supporting basis. 

There has been much criticism that the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System has 
not kept up with the times. Whether a per- 
son is getting old-age insurance or old-age 
assistance, the benefits he receives fail to 
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pay for the creeping inflation in the cost 
of living. 

Your representatives in Congress are aware 
of your need. 

At the moment it Is hard to predict for 
sure to what degree they will be able to 
improve the social-security system before 
Congress adjourns. 

Last Tuesday the House Democratic lead- 
ers decided to try for an 8- to 10-percent 
across-the-board increase in social-security 
benefits. 

It is likely that the House will pass this 
measure. If it manages to get through the 
Senate, and it is not vetoed by the White 
House, it would benefit more than 11 mil- 
Hon people. 

There would be a minimum boost of $5 
per month, with an increase of $10.85 for 
those who are now getting $108.50 each 
month. 

Although I shall vote for these increases 
because I believe in them, I cannot guar- 
antee what the Congress as a whole will do. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that 
Congress has liberalized social-security ben- 
efits in every election year since 1948, 

For some time now I have been convinced 
that it would be better to provide a direct 
national pension of at least $150 per month 
to all Americans who reach the qualifying 
age to be financed through Federal taxes. 

It would provide equal benefits, and it 
would eliminate redtape and overhead ex- 
penses in the administration of such a pro- 


gram. 

We in the United States got a late start 
on social legislation. 

There is much more work to be done be- 
fore we achieve a complete social-security 
program that will be worthy of the name. 

In addition to monthly cash benefits to 
cover rent, food, clothing, and incidentals, 
we should make provision for the health 
care of the aged. 

As the American Public Welfare Associ- 
ation, in its 1957 Federal legislative objec- 
tives, stated, and I quote: “Study should be 
given to ways of meeting the medical and 

ital care costs of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance beneficiaries, through 
the insurance program.” 

Most of the younger people are covered 
by this type of group insurance, but we have 
neglected to provide similar protection for 
the aged. 

Either we credit retired people with paid- 
up hospital, nursing-home, and surgical- 
service benefits or we must legislate a na- 
tional pension of at least $150 per month 
so that they can afford such care. 

In any event, our present program for the 
aged cannot stand still. 

Most of our older people have contributed 
more to the progress of the United States 
than we can ever repay. 

It is the duty of the Nation to build a 
social-security program that will honor the 
aged in the harvest time of their lives by 
providing for their physical needs and con- 
tributing to their happiness,and peace of 
mind. 

The senior citizens and associates of Amer!- 
ca deserve this and more from a grateful 
Nation. 


Clean-Politics Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I was 


happy to note that our distinguished col- _ 
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league from California [Mr. BALDWIN] 
had introduced a bill providing that leg- 
islators and public officials fully disclose 
their personal financial affairs each year 
including a statement of gifts. I wish to 
commend the gentleman from California 
Mr. Batpwtn] for his comprehensive ap- 
proach toward reform legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot go home and 
honestly report to my constituents that 
the code of ethics which recently was 
passed by the Congress is anything more 
than a well-worded exposition of fine 
principles without any effective means of 
controlling conflicts of interest. or im- 
proper practices. 

It is very much to be hoped that bills 
such as Mr. Batpwin’s and my own bill, 
H, R. 10631, will be given a full and 
serious hearing in the next Congress, and 
in this connection, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include an editorial of July 10, 
1958, from the Seattle Times which sug- 
gests an urgent need in new regulations 
covering campaign expenses: 

To CURB HIGH CAMPAIGN Costs 


The Adams-Goldfine affair touches on is- 
sues affecting the basic workability of our 
democratic processes. These are Issues which 
should be kept alive long after the furor over 
one man's imprudence has subsided. 

We refer of course to the whole complicated 
and disturbing question of gifts to men in 
public life. 

Certainly, cases of outright bribery, of the 
direct purchase of specific favors, are rare in 
American political life. 

And yet informed observers agree that the 
elected public official who is not under some 
sort of obligation to private and fund-or-fa- 
vor givers (individuals, businesses, labor 
unions or other organizations) also is a rari- 
ty. Many nonelected public officials are un- 
der similar pressures. 

There have been several unsuccessful at- 
tempts in recent sents to solve this problem 
by legislation. 

In the wake of the Adams-Goldfine dis- 
closures, a California Republican Congress- 
man, JOHN F. BaLpwin, this week introduced 
a new clean-politics bill. 

The Baldwin measure would require Con- 
gressmen and top Government and White 
House officials to disclose yearly all financial 
transactions, including receipt of gifts val- 
ued at more than $10. An annual statement 
of assets also would be required. 

Top Presidential appointees requiring Sen- 
ate confirmation are given a very stiff going- 
over, at least by members of the opposition 
political party, regarding their financial 
holdings and possible conflicts of interest be- 
cause of their private assets. 

Washington observers long have main- 
tained that Senators and Representatives 
should be subject to the same conditions, as 
regards their private finances, which they 
impose on Cabinet officers. 

The Baldwin bill appears to a well-inten- 
tioned effort at needed reform, but the area— 
insofar as Congressmen are concerned— 
where new ground rules are most urgently 
needed is that of campaign expenses, 

‘Legislation in this area presently on the 
books—the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 
1925—is widely circumvented by both major 
political parties. The act's limits on cam- 
paign contributions are, for all practical pur- 
poses, meaningless, and the measure has 
served only to introduce an element of hy- 
pocrisy into high levels of national politics. 


The fantastic cost of campaigning for ma- 


jor political office can be expected to con- 


tinue to soar—forcing candidates to ever 
greater dependence upon large contributors— 
until realistic, enforceable, workable legis- 
lation to curb them is enacted. 
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One attempt to at least take much of the 
hypocrisy out of present campaign-fund 
practices got surprisingly far in the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

This bill would have raised the authorized 
limits on spending by national party com- 
mittees and by candidates for Congress, but 
also would have closed some of the loopholes 
through which existing laws are circum- 
vented. 

Many leading figures in both parties are, 
of course, reluctant to tamper with the es- 
tablished practices through which they have 
achieved office. 

Continued public demand is needed to 
bring about the reforms necessary to the 
health of our democratic system, 


Marines Fear Abolition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following articles from 
the Los Angeles Examiner: 


From the Los Angeles Examiner of July 15, 
1958] 


MARINES FEAR ABOLITION UNDER TERMS OF 
PLAN 


(First in a series of two articles) 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 


Congress has been hearing from the Marine 
Corps on the proposed reorganization of tbe 
Pentagon. í 

There “are two reasons for the Marine 
Corps’ legislative offensive. First, the Ma- 
rine Corps is not against a Pentagon reform, 
but it opposes when it seems to be dangerous 
errors in the Official plan. Second, the Ma- 
rine Corps does not want to be organized out 
of existence; and the official plan, according 
to some analysts, would permit that to hap- 
pen. Consequently, for the third time in 
recent years the Marine Corps, or rather its 
veterans of overseas service, are fighting to 
avert its abolition. 

The Marines have no quarrel with the 
main objectives of the reorganization pro- 
posal, 

The vast and victorious campaigns of 
World War II, in the Mediterranean, in 
Europe and in the wide Pacific, dramatized 
the necessity for unified commands in com- 
bat. 

Controversies among the Armed Forces, 
particularly in aviation and atomic weapon- 
ry. have proved the importance and value 
of closer unification than has been attained 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 

But, Marine observers contend, no exigen- 
cy can require that one service absorb 
another, while under any system, each serv- 
ice must have its own staff structure to di- 
rect its personnel and accomplish its mis- 
sions. 

The basic ideas justifying President Eisen- 
hower's recommendations for a new re- 
organization of the Defense Department were 
set forth in his message to Congress on 
April 3. 

Accompanying the message was the ad- 
ministration draft of a bill—prepared in the 
Pentagon, mainly by the Army—to carry out 
the President's policy. 

This bill—as dissected by Marine Corps 
Specialists and others—contains a number 
of provisions that are severely questioned, 
but that can be removed or modified by 
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amendment without detriment to the great 
work itself, 

According to these analyses presented to 
the congressional committees, the official bill 
45 lt emerged from the Pentagon would tend 
to destroy the principle of civil control of 
the Military Establishment by— 

1. Substituting a general staff system for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

2, Authorizing arbitrary mergers or ex- 
tinghishment of branches of the Armed 
Services created by Congress; and 

3. Transferring to the executive duties 
and powers relating to national defense 
which, under the Constitution, belong ex- 
clusively to Congress. 

The House Armed Services committee 
Under’ the chairmanship of Representative 
Vinson, Georgia, wrote into the reorganiza- 
tion bill yarious provisions and prohibitions 
to preserve the Joint Chiefs of Staff system 
and protect the statutory integrity of the 


separated Armed Forces. 
/ 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of July 16, 
1958] f 


CHances Urcen To Save MARINES 
(Last of a series of two articles) 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 


As presented to Congress, the administra- 
tion bill for reorganization of the Pentagon 
would have bestowed upon the Secretary of 
Defense unlimited power “to transfer, re- 
Assign, abolish, or consolidate” any function 
of the Armed Forces, including “combat 
Tunctions.” 

Precedent was sought in the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commissions. Hoover 
reforms authorized the. President to stream- 
line or abolish civil bureaus, with the as- 
Sent of Congress. The Pentagon bill would 
have given the Secretary of Defense dicta- 
torial authority over the military branch, 
and enabled the President to veto corrective 
Action by Congress. 

Thus the Secretary could abolish the Ma- 
Tine Corps or alter the National Guard, be- 
longing actually to the States. 

SPECIFIC 

The Vinson committee's report on its 
Amended version of the bill deals with this 
Proposal. It notes especially that the pro- 
posal would permit the Secretary to contra- 
rene existing statutes, which only Congress 
May repeal. 

Congress, the committee observes, has by 
law itself “prescribed the broad rules and 
Missions of the four major services“ —the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 
And, the committee comments, “the lan- 
guage with a respect to the Marine Corps is 
More specific’ than with respect to the 
Others, 

The committee recalls the special qualifica- 
tions of the marines as an amphibious com- 
dat element, and the history of their long 
experience in little wars. It refers to an at- 
tempt in 1947 to abolish naval aviation and 
to reduce the Marine Corps to a ceremonial 
Organization.’ Hence— 

“Congress wisely inserted provisions in the 
National Security Act to insure the con- 
tinuation of naval aviation and the con- 
tinued existence of the Marine Corps as a 
meaningful force in readiness.” 


DREAD RECOGNIZED 


Renssertion of the principle recognizes 
the continuous need for a defense system 
Prepared to meet any type of aggression, not 
Merely one type, 

The committee began its revisionary work 
With the firm conviction that changes in 
the organization of the Department of De- 
ense were necessary. 

Accordingly, it yields to the Pentagon wide 
authorizations to make changes which do not 
impair combat functions, and which Con- 
Zress may cancel by concurrent resolution, 
Rot subject to executive veto. 
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And, in war emergencies, the President, as 
Commander in Chief, would haye tempo- 
rarily absolute power, without restrictions, 
to assign and direct the Armed Forces. 


IN ACCORD 


On one point the President and the House 
committee were in full accord—establish- 
ment in the Pentagon of a Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering to prevent un- 
wise service competition and make the best 
use of our scientific and technological re- 
sources. 

In his congressional message, also, the 
President said: 

“We must continue the three military de- 
partments (Army, Navy, Air Force) as agen- 
cies * * * to administer a wide range of 
functions.” 

With that, the House committee agrees 
completely. 


Representative Hoffman's Record as 
Fearless Scrapper in Congress Cited in 
Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, our 


colleague and dean of the Michigan Re- 


publican delegation in the House [Mr, 
Horrman] has recently received well- 
earned recognition in the press for his 
fearless and untiring devotion to his 
duties. Not only did the Chicago Trib- 
une recently devote much space to his 
activities but the News-Palladium, pub- 
lished in Benton Harbor, Mich., in the 
district represented by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Horrman] called 
attention of its readers to the compli- 
ments being paid our colleague. 

That article, entitled “Horrman Is 
Envy of His Colleagues” follows: 

“You lucky dog. Here it is election year 
and you have had no chance to campaign, 
and you are the subject of a fine article by 
a big metropolitan newspaper that covers 
your district.” A 

That's about the way comment is running 
among Co! CLARE E. HOFFMAN'S fel- 
low Members of the House, Republican and 
Democrat, 

What Mr. Horrman’s friends are referring 
to is the recent Chicago Tribune story that 
highlighted this particular Michigan solon's 
long career in the House as a fearless scrap- 
per and a dyed-in-the-wool Republican par- 
tisan, 

Horrman is getting some fine compli- 
ments, too, from the high command of the 
Republican National Committee, 

1 ALCORN IS ELATED 

National Chairman Meade Alcorn, chair- 
man of the GOP National Committee, has 
just written him: 

“Congratulations for the splendid Job you 
have done on the floor of the House in 
focusing the Nation's attention on some of 
the abuses which have emerged from the 
Harris committee hearings. We need more 
forthright and hard-hitting statements such 
as yours. You have rendered a real service 
to the country and to the party.” 

Director of Public Relations, W. C. Strand, 
of the national committee, wrote HOFFMAN : 

“This note gives me an opportunity to tell 
you that I have been following with pleasure 
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your recent speeches in the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recoap on the Harris committee. I have 

never read finer expressions in the field of 

civil liberties with particular reference to 

the rights of citizens in their relations with 

their elected representatives.” i 
CAN'T CAMPAIGN 

HorrMan said today that it was Impossible 
for him to make any extended primary cam- 
paign before now and the primary election 
which is only 2% weeks away, August 6. 

Even though he will be opposed by two 
candidates, Luther I. Daines of Van Buren 
County, and Dale Douthett, of Berrien, he 
says it’s impossible to get away in these final 
weeks before adjournment. 

This weekend he has promised to make a 
hurried trip home for an appearance at Kal- 
amazoo, on Monday, before a meeting of 
supervisors of the Third and Fourth Con- 
gressional Districts, He may also fill a date 
in Berrien. 

“Congress is hoping to wind up its session 
in August,” said Horrman today. “But the 
Middle East crisis is serious. Who knows 
what is going to develop with our Marines 
now in Lebanon? Adjournment may be 
postponed in view of the situation. The 
voters of the Fourth District have sent me 
here to do a job. If they don’t know where 
I stand by this time, they never will know. 
I've said over and over, I'm nothing but a 
hired man for my district, They've paid me 
to be on the job. And here's where I'm go- 
Ing to stick while there's a job to do, pri- 
mary or no primary.” } 


Michigan’s Labor Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of the following report dated 
June 1958 issued by the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission in con- 
nection with Michigan’s labor market: 

It has become increasingly likely since 
May 15 that the relatively small increase in 
unemployment during the preceding 30 days 
may have been the beginning of a change in 
the trend. 

If it were not for the coming automobile 
model changeover period, there would be 
several reasons to hope that we have reached 
a peak in unemployment. Most important 
of these is the fact that the volume of claims 
activity in our branch offices had declined. 
In mid-April, claims of all types totaled 358,- 
653. By the week of May 22, the claims load 
had dropped to 307,265 and by June 12, 
claims of all types were down to 302,209. 
Although the number of persons exhausting 
their right to benefits has increased sharply 
during the same time, it has not been great 
enough to make up for the difference in the 
claims total. Another reason for optimism 
is the fact that dally placement activity in 
the branch offices of the commission in- 
creased 17 percent during the past month, 
All of the Increase was seasonal, and in the 
non-manufacturing industries, reflecting the 
efforts of the commission's intensive hire- 
now campaign. However, the fact, that there 
was any gain at all is encouraging. Place- 
ments in manufacturing industries were un- 
changed and that was a definite improve- 
ment compared with the sharp downtrend of 
recent months. More satisfaction may also 
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be found in the recent settlement of labor 
disputes which had delayed the normal sea- 
sonal upturn in two industries. 

Although the employment downtrend may 
have leveled off, we know that there will 
be temporary cutbacks this summer. Sea- 
sonal uptrends will undoubtedly continue 
during the summer months. But manufac- 
turing employment is likely to decline be- 
cause of the impending model changeover 
in the automobile industry. When the 
changeover occurs, more workers will be laid 
off and the uptrend in unemployment will 
be resumed. Employment will rise after the 
1959 models go into production. 

Michigan's labor market during the cur- 
rent period was characterized by small 
changes, with industrial unemployment edg- 
ing upward. Improvement in employment 
was held back by a lack of seasonal jobs for 
vacationing students. Automobile produc- 
tion remained low. Unemployment was 15.8 


percent of the total labor force on May 15. 


Nonfarm employment, May 15, 
1958 


Net change from 1 year ago —283,.000 
Manufacturing employment, May 

30; SORG ( ( TT - 819,000 
Net change from 1 month ago.... —22, 000 
Net change from 1 year ago — 239, 000 
Unemployment, May 15, 1958.._._. 462, 000 
Net change from 1 month ago_--. +2, 000 
Net change from 1 year ago + 275, 000 


The Midwesterner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, as a mid- 
dle westerner, I was particularly inter- 
ested in an article written by Hal Boyle 
concerning the people who live in that 
great part of our country. I thought 
it might be interesting also to others and, 
under leave, include it herewith: 

[Prom the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 

of July 17, 1958]. 
(By Hal Boyle) 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—What makes the mid- 
westerner different? 

There is no doubt he is. 

\ Coming from the East to the Midwest you 
are aware of a difference in the people who 
dwell in the great heartland of America. 
But it takes you some time to puzzle out 
what that difference is. 

Here are a few things you may observe: 

The midwesterner seems to get as much 
done as anybody else, but he never seems to 
be in a great hurry about it. He feels that 
every day is long enough for the work that 


-has to be done in it. 


The midwesterner loves to talk, but he 
prefers small talk to big talk. He seems to 
haye an innate understanding of. the fact 
that time has a way of punishing braggarts. 

The midwesterner doesn't believe much in 
hysteria. The periodic panics and alarms 
that sweep people in coastal areas rarely 
touch him. He still retains a kind of won- 
derful 19th century feeling of security in 
both himself and his section of the country. 

WRY SENSE OF HUMOR 

The midwesterner has a wry sense of 
humor based on a sound set of normal 
values. To him nothing is funnier than 
anyone or anything that lets itself get out 
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of perspective, or, as he puts it, “too big for 
its britches.” 

The midwesterner is self-confident in 
peace and makes a good soldier in wartime 
because he learns early to adjust to life, not 
as he might want it, but life as it is. He 
knows each winter probably will be long and 
cold, and each summer long and hot, 

The midwesterner, like the southerner, ts 
instinctively polite—although perhaps in a 
more informal way. He prefers to take the 
other fellow at his own estimate as long as 
possible. . 

The midwesterner is automatically frlendly 
to eyeryone he meets, He enjoys doing 
small favors. But he can also be a long 
hater if he feels his friendship is imposed 
upon. 

The midwesterner is endlessly curious. He 
likes to hear about how other people live, 
but he is slow to change his own ways—and 
won't be stampeded into doing so. 

Weather rules his existence from birth, 
and is always there ready to ruin or enrich 
him. To a midwesterner probably the most 
important things in life are the weather and 
his home. He's a great weather watcher and 
à great homebody. No other American takes 
a deeper pride in his home—or works harder 
at keeping it up. 

To the average midweSterner a steak 
sizzling in the barbecue pit in his backyard 
holds a finer music than any sonata by 
Beethoven; tomorrow's. weather forecast is 
more meaningful to him than anything 
Khrushchey may have said yesterday about 
the international political climate. 

Come up sunshine or a storm, there is one 
thing the midwesterner can’t quite under- 
stand: Why anyone would possibly want to 
live anywhere else in the wide world except 
where he does. 


A Queen Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr.. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the citizens of Mansfield, Ohio, 
celebrated the 150th anniversary of its 
founding. It was my great privilege to 
join with Governor O'Neill, Senator 
Bricker, and Senator Lausche in paying 
tribute to this thriving community, one 
that serves adjacent farms and towns 
and contributes so much to the economy 
of our Nation through its many indus- 
tries. 

Founded in 1808, Mansfield, with its 
excellent location, rich soil, and fine cli- 
mate was potentially strong. But the 
growth of a community depends upon 
the intelligent foresight and planning 
of its citizens and leaders. It has only 
been through the combined efforts of 
citizens from all walks of life, past and 
present, that this tremendous growth 
has been realized. With the historic 
strides made thus far, Mansfield can 
surely look to the future with confidence. 

Among the honored guests at this 
year’s sesquicentennial celebration was 
the wonderful lady who 50 years ago 
reigned as queen of the city’s 100th an- 
niversary celebration. It was a rare 
privilege and pleasure for me to spend 
a few short minutes with this queen of 
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yesteryear, and it gives me equal pleas- 
ure to include in today RECORD an ar- 
ticle by Ken Woodman, editor of the 
Mansfield News-Journal about this 
lovely lady—his mother-in-law: 
A QUEEN RETURNS 
(By Ken Woodman, editor, Mansfield News- 
Journal) 


Not often does a queen who has reigned 
at a city’s centennial celebration return to 
duplicate- her sovereign honor when the 
city has reached its 150th milestone. But 
that ls exactly hat has happened in Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Fifty years ago, in 1908, Miss Nellie Law- 
rence, then 18, was chosen as the Goddess 
of Ceres for the city's 100th anniversary. 
She rode through the streets enthroned on 
& wagon drawn by four white horses. 

Saturday, June 12, 1958, she returned to 
Mansfield to participate in the city’s week- 
long sesquicentennial. She is now Mrs. 
Nellie Gerkan of Cincinnati. 

After participating in the opening cere- 
monies she lunched with Congressman J, 
Harry McGrecor (17th Ohio District), Ohio 
Gov. C. Wiliam ONeill, and Edward Sutter, 
managing director of the sesquicentennial. 

At 4 p. m. she was given a seat of honor 
in an old-time carriage drawn by four white 
horses and, following a cavalcade of not- 
ables, she led the main section of the pa- 
rade down Park Avenue West, a distance 
of more than a mile, to open a review of 
bands and decorated floats that moved past 
the reviewing stand for more than 2 hours. 

An estimated 120,000 persons watched the 
parade. 

In the evening, Mrs. Gerkan was intro- 
duced to a crowd of 5,000 spectators who 
went to Arlin Field to witness the first of 
six evening performances of the pageant, 
Stockades to Satellites, commemorating the 
city’s growth over 150 years, 

For the celebration a part of Mansfield’s 
Central Park was transformed into a replica 
of old Market Street with buildings copied 
from 19th century structures. 

Visitors from all over the United States 
came back to Mansfield Monday, for bus 
tours and a homecoming dinner. The tours 
included visits to Malabar Farm, home of 
the late Louis Bromfield, and Kingwood 
Center, the multi-million-dollar cultural 
and horticultural center established for 
Mansfield by the late C. K. King. 

Tuesday was Children's Day, featuring a 
youth parade. On Wednesday women white 
collar workers picnicked in the center of 
the city. Thursday brought a public shav- 
ing of beards to climax a beard-growing 
contest. Friday was devoted to looking 
toward Mansfield’s future growth and Sat- 
urday was Agriculture Day. 

As part of the celebration the Mansfield 
News-Journal issued a 208-page historical 
sesquicentennial edition. The total press 
run of 40,000 copies was completely sold out 
within 6 hours. 


Arabs and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EUGENE SILER 
Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1 1958 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I wish to insert an article 
recently published in the Cincinnati En- 
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quirer of Cincinnati, Ohio. This article 
deals with the basic nationalism of the 
Arab people and their fundamental de- 
sire to remain aloof from communistic 
influences. The Arab doctor who ex- 
Pressed the opinions contained in the 
article is evidently a very intelligent man 
and being an Arab himself he should 
know whereof he speaks. The article 
mentioned is as follows: 

ARazss COULD BE But wank AGAINST Reps, SAYS 

IRANIAN DOCTOR, HERE 5 YEARS 

(Evrror’s Nore.—The views expressed here 
by Dr. Niroomand are those of partisan Arab 
nationalism. The Enquirer presents them as 
points which deserve expression though in 
Opposition to present United States policy.) 

(By George Amick) 

An earnest young Iranian doctor declared 
here yesterday that Americans should be en- 
couraging the Arab nationalists instead of 
Sending marines against them. 

And if the American Government “prac- 
ticed what it preached,” he said, the marines 
now in Lebanon would call free elections “to 
see just what kind of government the people 
there really want.” 

Dr. Iraj Niroomand, 28-year-old Tehranian 
interning at Children’s Hospital, said he has 
found Americans to be “the best people in 
the world" during his 5 years of study in this 
country. 
| But he doesn’t think American policy 
toward the Arab countries reflects the real 
Wishes of the taxpayers who pay for it. 

“The American Government has sent a lot 
of money to these countries. But it's not 
used as it’s meant to be,” he said feelingly. 

“Most of it goes to the heads of govern- 
Ment. It buys Cadillacs for Ibn Saud and 
Swiss chalets as wedding presents for pre- 
Miers. It doesn't have any effect on the 
Poverty of the people.” 

In his own Iran, people live in a sad situ- 
ation not imaginable to Americans, Dr. 
Niroomand declared. 

“In Tehran there are 2 million, and 500,- 
w, of them live in holes and hovels,” he 


“Is it fair for countries to be oil-rich like 
Ours are—and the people be so poor?” 

Dr. Niroomand said Americans make a 
"big nolse here because Mr. Goldfine paid 
some hotel bills. 

“We Arabs hate corruption, too, but. we 
can't do anything about it because we don’t 
have freedom,” he said, “Now we have a 
little chance, because of a nationalistic 
movement, to get some freedom. 

“The American people should support this 
Movement. Americans stand for the very 


“things these men are fighting for.” 


Nasser is looked on as a Savior by the Arab 
People, Dr. Ntroomand explained, because he 
is almost the only leader who has spoken out 
against the British. 

“You must realize that Arabs have been 
Under British influence for more than two 
centuries, They have never had freedom. 
Now, they want it,” he said. 

Dr. Niroomand denied emphatically that 
Nasser or the Arab rebels were Communists. 

“It isn't their fault that there is a cold 
War, and that when they act against the 
West they appear to be cooperating with the 
Russtans. 

“Why, In Egypt, the Communist Party is 
Outlawed. But in Britain it isn't. 

“When Nasser visits Yugoslavia or Moscow 
he just wants to bluff you and use this situa- 
tion to Arab benefit. Arabs try this bluff be- 
Cause they feel they have no other way to 
turn. I know the Arabs, and, believe me, 
they are never going to turn Communist. 
Their religious beliefs are to strong.” 

Now that America has landed marines in 

banon—“whether this is right or wrong, 
the troops are there: they should be used to 
Conduct a free election, Dr, Niroomand said. 
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“If the United States showed she was really 
for freedom and democramy, as she says, she 
would win the love of the Arabs. 

“You work hard to make a United Europe. 
Why not help make a United Arab Republic? 
And if you really help these people and show 
you are sincerely their friends, they will be a 
much stronger ally to you than the Baghdad 
Pact nations. 

“They will make a chain from India to 
north Africa—a whole belt around the world 
against communism, The Arab people would 
love you—they would give their lives for 
you.” 

Dr. Niroomand came to the United States 
in 1949. He attended University of California 
at Los Angeles, Concordia College in Minne- 
sota, and the University of Minnesota before 
going abroad to Heidelberg, Germany, for his 
medical degree. 

He wants to return to Iran as a general 
practitioner, He has no interest in special- 
ization. 

“We don't need specialists in Iran,” he said 
wryly. “There are few enough general 
doctors." 


The Necessity for Maintaining and Im- 
plementing the Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, recent 


events in the Middle East have pointed 


up the necessity for maintaining and im- 
plementing the Marine Corps both in 
personnel and equipment. 

Despite the warnings of many of my 
informed colleagues and myself on this 


vital matter, the Defense Department 


at heretofore disregarded this obvious 
act. 

Within the past several months I have 
spoken of this and had intended to ad- 
dress the House once more. I have just 
read an article by Walter Winchell, one 
of America’s great journalists, which is 
most eloquent on this subject. 


The article appears in the New York 
Daily Mirror of July 18, 1958, and under 
unanimous consent I make it a part of 
the Recorp. 

* (By Walter Winchell) * 


Mr. and Mrs. United States, as the clouds 
of war gather from Cairo and the Euphrates 
and from Suez to Yemen, it is obvious that 
additional heavy burdens are being placed 
upon the Marines. Our international re- 
sponsibilities have increased by thousands of 
miles—while the Department of Defense has 
cut down the Marines by thousands of 
men.—From this column March 20, 1958. 

The Congress is in an uproar because, they 
say, Central Intelligence was caught fat- 
footed in Iraq. This is, of course, pure 
bunk. The CIA warned again and again 
that our whole diplomatic arch in the Middle 
East was falling—but the business-as-usual 
bunch teamed up with the Pollyannas and 
a good time was had by all until the house 
of cards collapsed. Since, by policy, Central 
Intelligence can neither afirm nor deny, 
Allen Dulles makes the ideal political scape- 
goat. It's as simple as fighting a man whose 
hands are tied behind his back. Unfortu- 
nately, this won’t solve the problem abroad, 
though it does offer a plausible political ex- 
planation for the folks back home. 


For 10 years, in the 1930's, this reporter 
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attempted’ to warn the American people of 
the gathering Nazi warclouds. For the last 
15, he has tried to point out the 
Communist cyclone, for which he has been 
variously called an hysterical warmonger and 
a member of the lunatic fringe. Unfortu- 
nately, I was far too right. All you have 
to do is look at the map. Not only the 
Middle East, but North Africa also, is a 
seething volcano, It not only fits together 
like a jigsaw puzzle; once the pieces are in 
place our jig is going to be up. 

Asia is gone, the Middle East and Suez 
are breached, and North Africa is going. 
The Nazis knew what ancient Rome learned 
the hard way—who controls North Africa 
controls Europe. For repeatedly stating 
this, Allen Dulles was regarded as a Cas- 
sandra; at best, and a political nuisance, at 
worst. Having drunk the heady wine of 
phony security, the lads who wouldn't listen 
are now trying to blame Dulles for their 
hangovers. Just to get right to the bottom: 
London was caught far more flatfooted than 
Washington, which is neither here nor there. 
What’s here is this: The world is closer to 
World War III than even the crisis of the 
Berlin blockade or of Korea, 

Again, ironically, if war is prevented it is 
because the Marines have landed. But 
thanks to the myopic eyesight along the 
Potomac, the Marines have been cut to such 


~ point that Commandant Randolph Pate 


testified only a month ago that they were in 
perilous shape. If this be true, Secretary 
McElroy owes an apology—and a resigna- 
tion—to the Nation. The Congress appro- 
priated the money for the Marines, and the 
Defense Department simply appropriated the 
money for themselves. Senator Russet has 
thundered against this unconstitutional pro- 
cedure, but the Pentagon is a law unto it- 
self, apparently. The real irony for Com- 
mandant Pate is that just 40 years ago 
today—the 5th Marines broke the Kalser’s 
own regiment and the Hindenburg Line. 

The United States Marines are on more 
than the shores of Lebanon. They are on 
the conscience of every American capable 
of writing to the White House. Instead of 
4 divisions and 4 wings, they have 3 skele- 
tonized wings and 3 lean divisions. They 
may lack strength on Capitol Hill, but we 
can thank the 49 stars they have it in the 
Mediterranean. 

In this writer’s considered opinion, unless 
the United States Marines are brought up 
to a minimum of 5 divisions and 5 wings, 
the Mediterranean is in for its most hectic 
days since Hannibal. Even as Allen Dulles 
warned of the hurricane, the wiseacres were 
cutting down our ability to do something 
about it. There is only one thing in Amer- 
ican history more stupid than sending scrap 
fron to Japan. That is cutting the only 
ready force we have—the Marines—to the 
danger point. Unless this is remedied, even 
the men who made this tragic mistake 
won't have to answer for it—because we will 
have lost a war without even being able 
to fight it. You don't answer to the Reds: 
They tell you. In the meantime, all politicos 
will kick Allen Dulles in the shins because 
it doesn't cost anything. He's not running 
for anything and he can't answer back. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
a summit conference. The reason is that a 
large number of people believe it could 
bring peace. But an analysis of the facts 
indicates the exact opposite. The Geneva 
Conference was in session when the Reds 
barged into the Near East. The Berlin block- 
ade was used as a,cover for the attack on 
Korea. The Peace Conference on Korea was 
used as a cover for the selzure of Indo- 
China. Every conference to date has been 
a front for a new basic attack. Suppose the 
conference reached an agreement. By ac- 
tual count, Moscow has broken 72 to date. 
This means it is 72 to 1 that they would 
break the next one. That's a long shot to 
take when the country's life is at stake. 
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It is an axiom that words repeated enough 
lose their meaning, but facts do not. The 
20th century is punch drunk on war head- 
lines—but that doesn't lessen the enemy's 
wallop, There was a time when the placing 
of all Armed Forces on Alert No. 1 would 
have aroused the country to its danger. 
But even the notice that the Marines have 
landed, that the Atlantic Battle Force is 
rushing reinforcements to the 6th American 
Fleet and that heavy units of Her Majesty's 
Home Fleet have been moved up in reserve— 
has failed to awaken the Pollyannas from 
their dream world. The Commander in 
Chief has told the Nation we will accept our 
reeponsibilities come what may. If that 
isn't plain American language, what is? 

In March of this year, this reporter wrote 
that the Near and Middle East was reaching 
the explosion point. If I knew, you can bet 
Allen Dulles knew and if Allen Dulles knew, 
so did the High Command. This writer re- 
members President Roosevelt, under similar 
attack, exhibiting a letter to him. It was 
from one of F. D. R's sons, who wrote from 
the battlefield that he hoped he'd fall in 
action—so they would stop criticizing his 
father. Well, Allen Dulles’ son is only now 
recovering from his severe Korean wounds 
as a result of magnificent courage on the 
battlefield. What FDR’s son offered, Allen 
Dulles’ son paid. That alone should stop 
the cowardly attacks on the CIA Director. 
But if that isn't enough, at great risk to his 
own life, Allen Dulles caused the early sur- 
render of the Nazi armies in Italy—thus 
saving tens of thousands of American lives. 

In any event, it is too late for blame, even 
if there were any place to put it. The crisis 
is far beyond an examination of its cause. 
What we should worry about is its effect. 
The first lines of defense for this country 
are Central Intelligence and the United 
States Marines. Unless they are backed to 
our hilt, the enemy’s hilt will be in our 
back, It is time the country awakened and 
armed—really armed. The choice is simple. 
For America—it's reveille—or taps. 


Congress and the Stars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
editorial, Congress and the Stars, relat- 
ing to the new outer-space bill that re- 
cently passed the Congress, appearing in 
the Washington Star of July 18, 1958. 

Also an editorial, Up We Go, appearing 
in the Boston Traveler of July 18, 1958: 


From the Washington Evening Star of July ) 


18, 1958] 
CONGRESS AND THE STARS 


Now that Congress has unanimously ap- 
proved the necessary legislation, our country 
soon will have in operation the kind of or- 
ganization it needs to carry out, on a high- 
priority basis, what President Eisenhower has 
described as “an imaginative and well-con- 
ceived space program.” 

This program will have the following ob- 
jectlves, among others: (1) Increasing hu- 
mean knowledge of the phenomena in the 
heavens above us; (2) improving the safety, 
design, and efficiency of aircraft; (3) devel- 
oping vehicles, manned as well as unmanned, 
for spatial exploration aimed at promoting 
the peaceful, scientific progress of mankind; 


— 
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(4) maintaining our country’s role 2s a leader 
in all such ventures; and (5) cooperating 
with other nations engaged in the same sort 
of activities. 

As set forth in the new legislation, which 
contains the substance of Mr, Eisenhower's 
recommendations, the Federal body in charge 
of sll this will be called the National Aero- 
nautics and Spate Agency.. It will absorb 
the existing National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and it will continue—and 
greatly expand upon—the committee's cur- 
rent projects. It will do so under a single 
Administrator, who ià expected to be Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, the NAGA's present. Direc- 
tor. Working closely with it, in addition to 
a Pentagon liaison group, will be a nine-man 
advisory council, including the President, 
whose decision will be final in any civilian- 
military dispute as regards the direction and 
supervision of certain types of spatial under- 
takings. 

Moreover, although the organizational set- 
up of the new agency will have the effect of 
establishing firm civillan control over such 
undertakings as a whole, the law specifically 
provides that the Defense Department will 
be the boss of all activities pecullar to or 
primarily associated with development of 
weapons systems, military operations, or- de- 
fense of the United States. As far as 
some projects are concerned, this leaves 
room for possible controversy between the 
Pentagon and the projected NASA, but the 
President's overriding power as arbiter safe- 
guards against disputes of a kind that could 
seriously impede progress. 

Everything considered, therefore, Congress 
seems to have done an excellent job in 
legislating to create the new agency and lay 
the groundwork for far-reaching activity in 
this all-important field, If the agency itself 
acts with vision and vigor, our country 
should be able to hold its own in space as a 
power second to none. 


From the Boston Traveler of July 18, 1959 
Ur Wr Go 

Congress has cleared the way for United 
States leadership in the space age this week 
by creating a new civilian space agency. 

It will be known as the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. It will 
have a nine-man advisory council headed by 
the President. And its immediate objective 
will be to propel this country ahead of 
Soviet Russia in the race for the conquest 
of outer space. 

This was badly needed. Without such an 
agency, there would be overlapping and con- 

| flict between military and civilian space 

projects, attended by costly duplication of 
effort. 7 

Now we can move ahead with a minimum 
of confusion. 

House and Senate alike deserve a-word of 
commendation for swift and intelligent ac- 
tion on this. 


Arkansas Good Place for Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OP ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
work of the Arkansas Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission in a growing and 
expanding State is justly famous 
throughout the Nation. Arkansas citi- 
zens, working from a program expertly 
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devised and operated by dedicated and 
devoted officials, have joined together to 
utilize the resources of the wonder State 
in strengthening the economy of the 
South by bringing industry into areas 
originally dependent on agriculture, 

The success of this program is indi- 
cated by ceremonies recently held in 
Helena and West Helena to retire some 
$755,362.70 in bonds provided by the Ar- 
kansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion in assisting the Mohawk Rubber Co. 
to establish a plant in the twin cities, 

This is but one instance of the work 
of AIDC. In the first half of 1958 over 
32 industrial plants, representing 1 in- 
vestment of $10 million, have been Io- 
cated in Arkansas, 

It is a pleasure to place into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the estimate of Ar- 
kansas as a site for an industrial plant 
as stated by Mr. Henry W. Fawcett, 
president of the Mohawk Rubber Co. 
Says Mr. Fawcett: 

Arkansas is the best State In the Nation 
for producing consumer goods, 


The full story of this impressive cere- 
mony and the rise of industry in Ar- 
Kansas is well written in the July 16 issue 
of the Helena World. It is a pleasure to 
call to the attention of Members the ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Jack M. Young, edi- 
tor of the World. These citizens are 
building a better State and deserve our 
commendations. 


ARKANSAS GooD PLACE FoR INDUSTRY, 
PRESIDENT OF MOHAWK RUBBER SAYS 


(By Jack M. Young) 


“Arkansas is the best State in the Nation 
for producing consumer goods,” Henry W. 
Fawcett, president of the Mohawk Rubber 
Co., told a luncheon meeting at the Helena 
Country Club yesterday afternoon. 

Purpose of the meeting was to hand over 
a check for $755,362.70 to Withrop Rocke- 
feller to retire a bond issue which helped 
the company establish its West Helena plant 
back in 1956. 7 

“I think the members of the Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission and 
those of the Helena-West Helena Indus- 
trial Development Corporation are the most 
dedicated and unselfish men I have ever 
met,” Mr. Fawcett stated. 

“When they came to see us In Akron about 
putting a plant in Arkansas we were greatly 
impressed and L want to say that the Helena 
plant has worked out wonderfully for our 
company. 

We hope to become better citizens of the 
community and State in the months to 
come. As of June sales from the local 
‘plants totaled over 61,200,000.“ he added. 

Mr. Fawcett then announced that $500,000 
worth of new equipment has already been 
ordered for the West Helena plant and that 
another million dollars! worth would be 
installed early in 1959. That would bring 
the plant to peak production with existing 
facilities and any future growth would call 
for additional buildings. 

We are calling in the bonds today not 
because we have refinanced them at a lower 
rate of interest, but because of our Mohawk 
wants to make a small contribution to help 
further Arkansas industry. 

Mr. Rockefeller. said Mohawk's early pay- 
Ment of its bonds would make the money 
available: for assisting other industries in 
locating plants in Arkansas. 

The check included $368,000 plus interest 
in bonds purchased by the State board of 
finance. A $2 million fund established by 
the legislature for industrial development 
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loans was all but depleted before Mohawk's 
Payment was made. 

In accepting the check, Mr. Rockefeller 
Pointed out that the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission is a continuing co- 
Operative program. “Unfortunately, a lot of 
towns haven't realized, as you have, that the 
Arkansas Industrial Development Commis- 
Sion is a cooperative venture. A lot of towns 
are sitting back and whiting for us to bring 
them an industry. 

“The people of Helena and West Helena 
Saw the problem and did something about 

„It.“ he continued. 

Rockefeller also sald he thought the State's 
Population was stabilizing because people 
S90 you are providing jobs fcr young peo- 
ple, 

“In talks before university, college, and 
high-school groups, I tell them that it is 
Worth taking a gamble to stay in Arkansas 
because we haye a great State and the po- 
tential is tremendous,” he continued. 

While praising the work of the Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission and of 
the Helena-West Helena Industrial Devel- 
pment Commission, Mr. Rockefeller said 
that Jack Taylor, of the Missouri Pacific 
omce in St. Louis is the one who deserves 
most of the credit for starting the ball roll- 
ing on the Mohawk plant. Mr. Taylor was 
a guest at the luncheon. 

Gov. Orval Faubus made a brief talk to 
Open the meeting and pointed out that this 
area has benefited appreciably from the Ar- 

Industrial Development Commission 
program. 

He was hich in his praise of State Senator 
James P. Doc“ Baker, Jr., master of cere- 
Monies, for his work in establishing the 
Arkansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, 

The governor said that as a member of 
® subcommittee of the Southern Governor's 
Conference on industrial expansion, he had 
found out that the Arkansas program was 
the envy of all the other Southern States. 

“The Arkansas Industrial Development 

ission and such groups as yours are 
doing a great job. Some folks say I want 
to take over all the commissions in the 
State, but I don’t know how I can take over 
the Arkansas Industrial Development Com- 
Mission since I appointed all its members,” 
he said in an aside in a political reference 
to the current governor's campaign. 

Governor Faubus then presented Arkansas 
Traveler Certificates to Mr. Fawcett, Edwin 
J. Howe and William F. Irvin, all of the 
Akron office of Mohawk. 

Other distinguished guests present in- 
cluded Lawrence W. Angst, plant manager; 
W. P. Rock, executive secretary, and Charles 
Shapiro of the Arkansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission; Mayor C. Sheffield of 
Helena and Mayor Walter Shannon of West 
Helena, local chamber of commerce officials 
and representatives of press, radio, and TV. 

In Introducing the guests, Mr, Baker called 
attention to the work done by Harry J. Me- 
Carty, who handled the negotiations with 
Mohawk, and added that what every Arkansas 
city needed “is Harry McCarty.” Mr. Rocke- 
e and Mr. Fawcett jointly added an 

en.“ 


Vain Hopes? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT, Mr. Speaker, the editor 
ot the Richmond News Leader, Mr. 


James J. Kilpatrick, on Tuesday, July 15, 
1958, wrote a very cogent and revealing 
editorial regarding the present crisis 
facing the Virginia schools this Septem- 
ber, Mr. Kilpatrick is an outstanding 
editorial writer and has done much, to 
arouse our people to a realization of 
what is happening to them through Gov- 
ernment usurpation of power, including 
particularly the judicial arm thereof. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the editorial which was 
published in the Richmond News Leader 
on Tuesday, July 15, 1958: 

VAIN Horxs? 

In today's Forum, a Negro attorney, in 
tones of mixed contempt and satisfaction, 
tells the South to abandon all hope that the 
Supreme Court's opinion in the school segre- 
gation cases ever will be reversed. He 
charges us with distortion in failing recently 
to mention a fact so well known that we 
had not imagined it needed reiteration, that 
Brown v. Board of Education was decided by 
a unanimous court. In the light of that 
Tact, the hope of ultimate reversal, he says, 
is mere whistling in the dark. 

It may be so, But in more optimistic 
moments (and we have an occasional apti- 
mistic moment, despite some dyspeptic 
opinion to the contrary), we draw hope from 
example and precept. There is the example 
of the 18th amendment. 

This misguided social experiment was sub- 
mitted to the States on December 17, 1917. 
Mississippi became the first State to ratify 
on January 8, 1918. Within little more than 
a year, on January 16, 1919, the requisite 36 
States had approved the amendment, and it 
became in actual fact a part of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the supreme law 
of the land. Subsequently 10 other States 
accepted the amendment. An industrious 
statistician, adding up the votes State by 
State, discovered that in State senates, the 
vote for the 18th amendment was 1,310 for, 
237 against; and in the various lower cham- 
bers, it was 3,782 for, 1,035 against—a pre- 
ponderance of 78.5 percent dry. 

The last State to ratify was New Jersey 
in March of 1922, 4 years after Mississippi 
had been the, rst. And we remember once 
coming across a despairing tract written 
about this time by an antiprohibitionist, a 
judge who loved his toddy, who lamented the 
deplorable truth that now only Rhode Island 
and Connecticut remained as small islands 
of hope for the wet. His essay began some- 
thing like this: “It is absolute folly to imng- 
ine that the 18th amendment ever will be 
repealed. It is supported by overwhelming 
public sentiment, evidenced by the ratifica- 
tion of no fewer than 46 of the 48 States. 
Churches, schools, political parties, news- 
papers, and magazines are universally aligned 
in its support. This tide of opinion is not to 
be reversed.” . 

Ot course, it was reversed. Over the next 
10 years, the people discovered that prohibi- 
tion would not work; public sentiment shift- 
ed completely, and when the Congress sub- 
mitted a repeal amendment in 1933, the 
States took only 10 months to wipe the 18th 
amendment off the books. The count among 
the States had been 46 to 2 in favor of pro- 
hibition.in 1922; today the States stand 46 
to 2 against it. So when Mr. Martin, 4 years 
after Brown v. Board of Education, asserts 
that it is folly ever to imagine this opinion 
will be reversed, we say maybe so, and maybe 
not. q 

And as for precept, the foes of compulsory 
Integration can seek no brighter example 
than the precept established by their ene- 
mies themselyes, the advocates of Integra- 
tion. In 1899, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a unanimous opinion by 
the former Mr. Justice Harlan, approved the 
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concept of separate but equal schools. Did 
the proponents of Integration give up? Not 
they, They kept hammering away. But in 
1927, in another unanimous opinion, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States bounced 
them down again. Did they give up? Not 
they. They felt the court was unanimously 
wrong, and they kept probing, testing, chal- 
lenging, litigating: and little by little, in 
Gaines, in Sipuel, in the McLaurin case in 
Oklahoma, in the Sweatt case in Texas, their 
siege tactics proved effective. On May 17, 
1954, they claimed a unanimous court for 
their side. 

The NAACP saw no reason to give up aft- 
er Gong Lum v. Rice in, 1927; they kept 
up their hopes in a discouraging hour. Well, 
we see no greater reason for the South to 
abandon hope after Brown v. Board of 
Education in 1954. The South is right in 
this great struggle, right constitutionally, 
right morally, right ethnically. In time this 
right will prevail. 

Abandon hope? Give up the battle? Not 
yet, Brother Martain, not yet. Why, the 
South has been fighting this opinion for just 
barely 4 years, It isn't even breakfast time 
yet, After a while, when the sun gets up, 
we'll settle down to some real massive re- 
sistance, 


Determining Contempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of July 16, 
1958: 

DETERMINING CONTEMPT 

It is not surprising that the Harris sub- 
committee rejected Bernard Goldfine’s sug- 
gestion yesterday that it suspend its hear- 
ings until a United States district court de- 
cides whether he is required under the law 
to answer certain questions of the subcom- 
mittee which he deems Irrelevant, Seeking 
an advisory opinion of this sort is not the 
practice among congressional investigating 
bodies; and a proposal put forward a couple 
of years ago by Representative KEATING to 
make it a regular practice was not adopted 
by either House of Congress. Nevertheless, 
we do not by any means share Chairman Har- 
Ris’ view that the Goldfine suggestion is not 
reasonable or that it would amount to abro- 
gating the responsibilities of his subcommit- 
tee. 

In moest situations of this sort—in an ad- 
ministrative proceeding or in a grand jury 
interrogation or in connection with most 
State legislative investigations—the question 
whether a witness is required to answer is 
submitted to a court for adjudication. In 
point of fact it seems altogether unreason- 
able to force a man to run the risk of a term 
in jail for contempt when his refusal to an- 
swer is based on an honest conviction that 
the questions put to him are improper. Mr, 
Goldfine cannot yleld to the Harris subcom- 
mittee without walving his indubitable right 
to refuse an answer to Irrelevant questions; 
and he cannot resist the subcommittee with- 
out placing himself in very serious jeopardy. 
He ought, we think, to have a definitive 
determination of the law as it applies to his 
situation so that he can know what to do, 

Since Congress never adopted the Keating 
bill for advisory court decisions on issues 
of this kind, it is very doubtful indeed that 
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the Harris subcommittee could accede to Mr. 
Goldfine’s request even if it wanted to. We 
do not know how it could submit the ques- 
tion to a Federal court. But the situation 
simply underscores more clearly than ever, 
it seems to us, the need for legislation along 
the lines of Mr, Keatino'’s proposal. Only a 
court can make the decision; and only a 
ey qualified to do so. 


/ The Political and Governmental Situation 
in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years Michael Chinigo, a top 
reporter on international affairs, has 
been analyzing the political and govern- 
mental situation in Italy. No one I 
know of is better fitted to write on such 
a subject. He has spent a good portion 
of his life in Italy and areas adjacent 
thereto. His analysis of the present 
situation in Italy is excellent. His ac- 
quaintance with Amintore Fanfani gives 
him an inside picture of not only the 
personality of this man, but also his psy- 
chological approach to the entire ques- 
tion of communism. I felt the House 
would be interested in having these 
views of an expert in this field in view 
of the fact that we are constantly faced 
with problems with Italy. I append 
herewith the article in full from the July 
13, 1958, issue of the Champaign-Urbana 
News-Gazette: 

Front Row 
(By Michael Chinigo) 

RomMeE.—Italy has just tiptoed into phase 
3 of her postwar existence. 

It could be a momentous phase if success- 
ful. 

The goal: compression of communism 
within Italy’s borders. 

The responsibility, one way or another, 
rests on the shoulders of Amintore Fanfani, 
a man big in brains and of even bigger heart. 
He heads Italy’s 19th postwar government. 

Fanfani has for years fought alongside 
such men as Alcide De Gasperi, Mario Scelba, 
Giuseppe Pella, and Antonio Segni—all 
Prime Ministers before him—to contain com- 
munism, 

In the postwar period he so excelled in the 
diverse ministerial posts that Alcide De Gas- 
pert often pointed to him as the logical 
successor. 

And, when Fanfani was denied parliamen- 
tary approval in his first try at the premier- 
ship 4 years ago, it was De Gasperi who 
turned over to him the direction of the 
Christian Democratic Party which had just 

‘emerged from the 1953 general elections de- 
fented and divided. 

In the role of general secretary he show- 
ered the initiative and energy all Italians 

to be his in reorganizing the party, 
building it up into a formidable political in- 
strument and preparing for the general elec- 
tions of this year in which he won a resound- 
ing and unexpected victory. 

HAD DESPAIRED OF VICTORY 

On the eve of the elections, the flery 
Christian Democratic leader, who had visited 
Adenauer to learn how the German sister 
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party had spun its success, despaired in a 
victory. Most Italians concurred that a dec- 
ade and more in power had whittled thé 
popularity of the Italian Christian Demo- 
crats and that a slight recession should be 
expected, 

The dramatic turn of events in France 
produced an amazing shift in the thinking 
of the impressionable Italian “people and a 
consequent victory for the Christian Demo- 
crats In Italy. 

Fanfani’s campaign platform rested solidly 
on the slogan: “Progress without adventure.“ 

Translated into simple language that 
meant that the nationalization of Italian 
industry would not be undertaken at the 
expense of private enterprise but only as a 
complement and catalyst of private enter- 
prise. 

The election victory, while surprising, fell 
short of what it would have taken to give the 
Christian Democrats absolute majorities in 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Therefore, Fanfani who, as the political 
strategist of his party's victory, was chosen 
by the President of the Italian Republic to 
form the 19th government and had to find 
allies for a “coalition.” 

He found his partner In Gluseppe Saragat, 
leader of the Italian Democratic Socialist. 
party, who has resisted against pressure 
from many sides to keep his party solidly 
democratic and supporting the development 
of democratic processes in Italy. 

Though ideologically a Marxist, Saragat 
has been a frontline fighter of communism 
and of parties allied to the Red terror. 


HOPES TO REALIZE DREAM 


Compression of communism has been 
Fanfani's dream for years. ; 

Now, as premier of Italy, he may be ex- 
pected to attempt to realize this dream. 

That he intends to act in this direction is 
evident both by his partner in government 
and the basic lines of his government pro- 
gram which involves further land reforms, 
huge public works and cheap housing pro- 
grams, low-cost education to eliminate il- 
literacy, and other social reforms to give 
dignity to every Italian. 

It appears clear that Fanfani will fight 
communism not by legal suppression but on 
the economic front, in which he is a recog- 
nized expert. 

The reason why his government is 
labeled as going into phase 3 is because the 
Italian picture, to date, has been popularly 
divided into phase 1—that of reconstruction 
in the immediate postwar years—and phase 
2 which involved the disintegration of the 
conservative parties, climaxed by defeat at 
the polls last month. N 

Almost immediate repercussions on the 
huge Italian labor front have been registered 
by the naming of anti-Communist Italian 
labor syndicate’s top man Giulio Pastore to 
the post of minister for the south of Italy 
and other depressed areas. 

It is the first time in Italy's history that a 


labor union leader has been given govern- | 


ment responsibility. 

It is obvious that the anti-Communist war 
will find action on the labor front where 
communism has its mammoth strength. 

Parallel with action on the labor front 
will be moves to cause the Italian Socialist 
Party to break completely away from the 
Italian Communist Party and unequivocally 
declare itself for democratic processes of 
government. 

This Italian Socialist Party, headed by 
Pietro Nenni, has been a sore-making thorn 
on the growth and stability of Italian de- 
mocracy since the end of World War II. 

RETURNED STALIN PEACE PRIZE 

Nenni has flirted with the idea of break- 
ing with communism several times. At one 
point, after the Hungarian bloodbath, he 
returned the Stalin Peace Prize which had 
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been given him shortly before Stalin died. 
But when the chips were down, Nenni al- 
Ways seemed to fear the reaction of what 
he calls “the masses of labor“ and he al- 
Ways returned to the fold of pacts and fel- 
low-traveling collaboration with the Italian 
Communists. 

If the action on the labor front by Min- 
ister Pastore is successful, Nenni’s residual 
hesitancy may fall and he may break with 
local Reds and consequently strengthen the 
anti-Communist democratic forces. 

„The public-works, low-housing and other 
programs scheduled by the Fanfani govern- 
ment are going to cost money. The con- 
servative Liberty Party is already saying that 
Fanfani will have to float a national loan, 
seek a foreign loan * * * or both. 

The Eisenhower administration and the 
United States Congress is offered an op- 
portunity to support the efforts of Amintore 
Fanfani and his coalition government. 

Fanfani has elected to retain for himself 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

This, first of all, is intended to assure 
the Western powers that Italy will continue 
its full solidarity with the West. 

It is meant to serve notice, however, that 
Italy will expect a more important role in 
international councils. 

CHOOSE SEGNI AS AID 

Fanfani has chosen to have as his closest 
collaborator former Premier Antonio Segni 
who has the Defense Ministry as well as the 
title of Vice Premier. 

This will enable Fanfani to dedicate a 
good deal of his time and energy to inter- 
national affairs and make visits to the prin- 
cipal western capitals. 

Washington should lose no time in in- 
viting Fanfani to visit the United States 
officially, 

He was invited by both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties and attended their 
conventions before the last American elec- 
tions. 

To his closest friends Fanfani admits he 
“learned much“ about political party or- 
ganization and political moves in his United 
States stay. Lessons he put to good use in 
his own party and in the Italian political 
arena resulted in his recent electoral suc- 
cess, 

Proud Italian, Fanfani will not be a beg- 
gar. But he will appreciate moral and 
financial support. 

Outspoken champion for a United Europe, 
he may be expected to speed the rusty 
gears of nationalism with the oil of intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm and help build up the 
European defense against communism. 


Establishing Rules of Interpretation for 
Federal Courts Involving the Doctrine 
of Federal Preemption 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3) to establish 
rules of interpretation governing questions 
of the effect of acts of Congress on State 
laws. 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. Chairman, I re- 
peat again today what I said on yester- 
day, that it is perhaps presumptuous for 
a layman to enter into a legal contro- 
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versy such as the one we are hearing on 
bill H. R. 3. However, I suspect there 
are a lot of laymen in this country who 
have an intense interest in the measure 
and who are very much concerned over 
Many things of a judicial nature which 
have transpired in the recent past. 

There has been and is an increasing 
and massive concern throughout this 
country relative to some of the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court. I agree 
that the Supreme Court, as an institu- 
tion, is deserving of the respect and the 
reverence of the American people. How- 
ever, I do not agree that everything done 
by the Supreme Court is per se perfect. 
One need not stand in wondrous awe at 
every decision that is handed down by 
that esteemed body to reflect respect for 
the institution. Recent decisions of the 
Court have, in the opinion of many, 
Struck at the very fundamentals of State 
government. 

I propose to discuss briefly two in- 
Stances, without respect to whatever con- 
Stitutional issues may have been in- 
volved because, in my opinion, this en- 
tire matter must be taken in context of 
seth whole rather than in its separate 


I certainly agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Forrester] that we 
Cannot take a piecemeal approach to a 
Problem which is not piecemeal in its 
essential nature. I, too, am interested 
in Pennsylvania, I am interested in 
New York, New Hampshire, and in the 
several other States which have been 
made the subject of some of the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court. But I 
am, however, primarily and fundamen- 
tally interested in California. I want to 
discuss two cases very briefly and you 
will forgive me if I do not do so in the 
Proper legal terms. I shall not quote 
Precedents. I shall not quote many of 
the things a lawyer would quote. But, 
I think in discussing these cases, I will 
Quote only the concern which has been 
evidenced to me by many hundreds of 
the people I represent. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman 
Yield at this point? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I was interested in 
the gentleman’s observation to the effect 
that he was interested in all these 
States, but that he was particularly in- 
terested in the State of California, I 
do not think it is a secret that an at- 
tempt will be made under the 5-minute 
rule to limit this bill to take care of 
Just 1 case in 1 State. I am sure, in 
view of the gentleman’s statement, that 
he agrees with me that the bill should 
be left intact so that it would cover all 
Of these situations; and that will dispose 
Of the broad question in one bill rather 
than having to take a half dozen bites 
at this problem. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am in complete 
Agreement with the statement made by 
the gentleman from Mississippi. I will 
Most reluctantly oppose the amendment, 
Which I understand is to be offered in due 
Course. I say again—this is not a piece- 
Meal problem, and we must seek an an- 
Swer which will deal with the problems 
of tomorrow. The answer must meet 
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situations which have not yet developed 
and decisions which have not yet been 
handed down. I am in complete accord 
with the premise contained in the 
amendment which I understand is to be 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. I think the Con- 
gress should do something with respect 
to the Steve Nelson case.. However, I 
do not believe that the proper place for 
that action is in the legislation presently 
under consideration. 7 

A few months ago in the State of 
California, an applicant appeared be- 
fore a committee of the bar examiners 
of the State of California; a group dele- 
gated by statute the authority to inquire 
into the moral character of applicants 
for the California bar. The man’s name 
was Raphael Konigsberg. Mr. Konigs- 
berg first came to the attention of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities when he was identified under 
oath by two witnesses—one in open 
hearings and one in executive session— 
as a past member of the Communist 
Party. He refused to answer any ques- 
tions as to his alleged membership and 
availed himself of the provisions of the 
Fifth Amendment. Mr. Konigsberg sub- 
sequently made application for admis- 
sion to the California bar and after the 
most careful and searching inquiry by 
the committee of bar examiners, it was 
held that he had not established the 
proper moral character for admission to 
the bar in light of his declination to 
answer any questions put to him by the 
bar examiners relative to his alleged 
membership in the Communist Party. 

In a very excellent dissent to the ma- 
jority of opinion of the Supreme Court 
the point was made by Mr, Justice Har- 
lan, who was joined by Mr. Justice Clark, 
that the action of the majority, struck 
down the right of a State to establish 
certain criteria for admission to the bar. 

Perhaps this is only on the fringe of 
preemption, but certainly there is an 
element of preemption when the Federal 
Government or when a Federal court 
restricts in that manner the capacity of 
a State agency operating under the laws 
of the State to establish the criteria for 
membership in the bar association. 

Obviously, this doctrine if carried fur- 
ther, and it could logically be carried 
further, would make it impossible for a 
private employer to refuse to employ a 
man who declined to tell him whether 
or not he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Here, I think, is in- 
herent the proposition that the State as 
a community must have the right to 
protect itself, to protect its institutions, 
and to protect those things which have 
traditionally fallen within the area of 
State jurisdiction. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iam not a lawyer, 
but I would like to know whether in the 
gentleman's opinion that decision would 
be affected by H. R. 3, which we are now 
considering? 

Mr. JACKSON. I would say to the 
gentleman that perhaps it does not go 
directly to it, but I think it is on the 
fringe. Certainly there is a preemptive 
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usage have been struck down. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The reason I raise 
that point is that it seems to me the case 
the gentleman cited bears upon a con- 
stitutional right which is not inherent in 
H. R. 3. I would appreciate it if one of 
the lawyers here would enlighten me. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. On that I would like 
to say to the gentlemen from California, 
whose districts adjoin, and who may 
from time to time differ in their ideol- 
ogies, but who, I understand, hold each 
other in high regard, as I do both of those 
gentlemen, that this bill would in no way 
affect the decision which the gentleman 
from California is now talking about. 

Mr. JACKSON. I suggested the pos- 
sibility that it was on the fringe. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman said 
it was only on the fringe. I would sug- 
gest the outer fringe of this legislation, 

Mr. JACKSON. Outer or inner fringe, 
the fringes are also of concern to the 
people. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would like 
to say to the gentleman from California 
that I have had communications from 
citizens of California who are very much 
disturbed, who are interested in the 
passage of this bill as is, to care of their 
water rights, because they are disturbed 
about what is going to happen unless 
such legislation is passed with respect to 
their water rights in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think that aspect 
of the entire matter is a very important 
one indeed, not only to the people of 
California but also to the people of all 
the western States who are confronted, 
and have been confronted, with these 
tremendous problems with regard to 
water, 

The second case, and I will preface 
this for the benefit of my colleagues, may 
also not be precisely to the point of the 
legislation under consideration; but 
again it demonstrates what I, for one, 
consider to be a dangerous doctrine, the 
doctrine that the civil rights of an in- 
dividual who is or has been close to the 
Communist conspiracy, that his civil 
liberties and his civil rights are more 
important that the collective security of 
the American people. I submit that is 
a dangerous concept. 

The second case recently decided in 
the Supreme Court—reversed—grew 
from an act of the California legislature 
requiring a loyalty oath, requiring or- 
ganizations and individuals who were to 
obtain certain tax exemptions to submit 
an affirmative statement that the organ- 
izations were not dominated or con- 
trolled by the Communist Party; and 
wrote the same obligations substantially 
on an individual. Several organiza- 
tions including, I regret to say, the First 
Unitarian Church of the city of Los 
Angeles, refused to sign the loyalty oath 
and the matter entered into litigation. 
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Before I go further with this case, I 
should like also to point out that the 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles appeared before the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities on September 12, 1951, and 
refused to answer any questions having 


to do with his alleged participation in 


the Communist conspiracy. 

In answer to a question by Mr. 
Wheeler, staff investigator: 

Are you a member of the Communist 
Party, Reverend Fritchman? 


Reverend Fritchman answered: 

I decline to answer on the ground that It 
may tend to incriminate or degrade me and 
violate my privilege under the Constitution, 
and especially under the fifth amendment, 
I have answered this question previously, 


Mr. Chairman, this church was one 
of those refusing to sign the oath. It 
went through several courts and in due 
course reached the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court, in reversing the 
lower court, stated that it was not 
proper for the State of California to 
grant these tax privileges to certain 
groups and to refuse to grant them to 
others only because certain questions of 
this kind were not answered. I contend 
this very definitely is an infringement 
on the right of the State and the State 
legislature to set up certain standards 
in granting a privilege, the privilege of 
a tax exemption. 

These 2 cases are only 2 of a great 
many which have recently served to 
cause consternation, concern, and alarm 
from one end of the country to the other. 

H. R. 3 was started on its way through 
the legislative processes. I said on yes- 
terday that the progress has been a 
reluctant one as the bill has inched its 
way forward from the time of its intro- 
duction to the present time. It is nota 
popular bill, it is not a bill which can 
be hailed with great enthusiasm; it is a 
bill which many of us regret, that finds 
itself before us today. But the stern 
realities of a world in turmoil and dis- 
sension, the continued aggression of the 
Communist conspiracy on all fronts, 
have dictated again to us the responsi- 
bility to meet realities with appropriate 
action as necessity dictates. This slow 
progress of H. R. 3 has been given the 
needed emphasis and impetus by criti- 
cisms from the American Bar Association 
and other legal advisers. 


National 4-H Group Has Served 2 Million 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in in- 
sert in the Recorp an article on the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Aroostook Republican, a weekly 
newspaper in my congressional district. 

This article is important to me be- 
cause 4-H Club work in the State of 
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Maine is truly a dynamic function, as is 
borne out by the following details on 
4-H performance in my State for 1957. 
As a former 4-H Club leader, I am in- 
deed proud of Maine’s record: 

Participating 4-H Club members pro- 
duced over $500,000 worth of goods in 
various operating projects, with a Na- 
tion-leading project completion rating 
of 97.7 percent. 

During the State of Maine dairy show, 
445 4-H cattle were exhibited, and this 
program continues to expand each year. 

Under the 4-H poultry program, 7,250 
broilers were raised, an increase of 
1,150 over the previous year. 

There were 5,442 4-H Club meetings 
held in the State, with 70,296 persons in 
attendance. 

Public demonstrations were given by 
2,399 4-H teams. N 

A total of 10,074 exhibits was given at 
fairs, and fair associations awarded $19,- 
795.85 to 4-H boys and girls. 

Four of Maine’s 4-H Club members 
won national 4-H scholarships of $400 
each, 

The article initially referred to fol- 
lows: 

From the Aroostook Republican] 
NATIONAL 4-H Group Has SERVED 2 MILLION 

The only organization of its kind in the 
Nation has completed 36 years of service to 
2 million boys and girls enrolled in more 
than 90,000 4-H clubs throughout the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawalli, and Puerto Rico, ac- 
cording to the annual report. 

This unique nonprofit agency is the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work with headquarters in Chicago. Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower is honorary 
chairman, Up until May 1 of this year, the 
committee had been headed by Guy L. Noble, 
one of the founders who is now retired. His 
successor is Norman C. Mindrum, former di- 
rector of the National 4-H Club Foundation, 
Kenneth H, Anderson is associate director. 

The committee's principal function is to 
assist in furthering 4-H Club work through 
cooperation with State and Federal extension 
services of the USDA. Over the years it has 
obtained financial support of business and 
philanthropic interests that has provided 
funds for 4-H awards and expenses involved 
in program operations, A 

During tħe last fiscal year an all-time high 
of $900,000 was dispersed by the committee, 
the report announces. A total of $123,782 
was used for training 15,851 adult 4-H lead- 
ers. College fellowships and scholarships 
totaling around §93,000, plus more than 
1,000 expense-paid trips to the annual 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago, were awarded to 
State and national champions, 

The report also points out that the com- 
mittee produced and supplied free of charge 
to State 4-H Club offices nearly 4 million 
copies of printed educational material per- 
taining to 52 national and regional 4-H 
award programs. 

In addition, the committee publishes a 
monthly 4-H Club magazine, and maintains 
an information department which handles 
4-H publicity on a nationwise basis. 
Through the mail-order supply service, the 
committee sells 800 different 4-H items to 
club members, 

A 12-member board of directors backed by 
19 official members of the committee are re- 
sponsible for the corporate affairs. These 
are public-spirited citizens who volunteer 
their time and talents. Besides the director 
and associate director, the committee has on 
its staff 14 professional men and women as- 
signed to specific Jobs, Total employees 
number around 30. 
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Freedom of the Press and Reciprocal 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to include, 
for the information of my colleagues, an 
article by O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the Nationwide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy, on the recent legislative 
battle to amend our trade policy. 

The article has to do with the part the 
press of the Nation played in their biased 
judgment of the need for facts not prop- 
aganda in presenting the purpose of this 
legislation which would revise our trade 
policies, 

Mr. Strackbein’s article follows: 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND RECIPROCAL TRADE 


(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policy) ; 

Freedom of the press, a principle that nur- 
tures the very heart of democracy and is the 
hope of free people, has been sullied and 
subverted ignominiously by the great metro- 
politan press of this country in the congres- 
sional battle over the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. A 

Never was this fact made more obvious and 
obtrusive than during the current legisla- 
tive battle that began nearly 6 months ago. 
It has been a shameful thing to behold, a 
cynical negation of the very principle that 
gives the press any reason for being other 
than moneymaking and shallow entertain- 
ment, on the level of a noisy merry-go-round. 

Freedom of the press is presumed to offer 
a medium for the spreading of truth rather 
than its suppression, for balanced presenta- 
tion of public issues that divide the people 
rather than biased and distorted versions of 
what is said or written. 

Freedom of the press becomes nothing 
better and indeed something much more 
dangerous than sordid -commercialism in 
politics if it is debased and used as an 
instrument of out-and-out propaganda or 
a medium for blinding the public rather 
than enlightening it. 

The predominant press of this country has 
been guilty of exactly this sundering sin in 
presentation to the Nation of the issues in- 
volved in the extension of the reciprocal 
trade program. 

It has— ‘ 

(1) succeeded in withholding almost com- 
pletely from the public the facts and the 
reasoning that support the opposition to 
the particular bill proposed by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government; 

(2) accepted and disseminated uncritically 
exaggerated estimates and highly dubious 
declarations from public figures, Cabinet 
members, subcabinet officials, and other 
spokesmen who favor the program's exten- 
sion, perilously close as these exponents of 
the program have come in point of integrity 
and dignity to the level of carnival barkers 
and racetrack touts; z 

(3) given currency to speeches, handouts, 
and opinions that support the Government's 
position, after the manner of a subservient 
press in a dictatorship, while failing to re- 
port what has been said or written by the 
opposition, except in fragmentary form, with 
sentences often set out of context to give 
them absurdity or a color of extremism, with 
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the undoubtable purpose of discrediting the 
sources; 

(4) displayed on front pages and in 
slanted headlines the proclamations and 
arguments and interpretations of supporters 
of the trade program, or highlighted favor- 
able events and buried others, engaging for 
the purpose of promoting the trade program 
the highest talents of cartoonists and virtue- 
breathing editors, while perverting news 
Columns into veritable replicas of the car- 
toons and caricatures: 

(5) dissolved the faith of many who had 
regarded the press with respect and pride 
and replaced it with shame and the dcepest 
reget; 

(6) and perhaps worst of all has used its 
concealed position as a party in interest as 
a base from which to launch its poison-gas 
attack. 1 

The importation free of duty of the many 
hundreds of millions of dollars” worth of 
newsprint and woodpulp used by the news- 
Papers in this country is something that the 
Newspapers owe, for its preservation, to a 
duty-free binding agreed to in two trade 
agreements; and the gratitude shown by the 
Press for this favor engineered by the State 
Department 20 years ago is a wondrous tri- 
bute to the power that government can 
gain over the souls of men, purportedly free 
and honorable, when it knows the chemistry 
and biology of gratitude. 

It is obviously a matter of the bleakest in- 
difference to the great metropolitan news- 
Papers, beneficiaries of the favor, that neither 
the President nor the State Department can 
Properly bind any item on the free list, since 
determination of the free lst is a function 
of Congress. To agree with a foreign country 
that no duty will be levied henceforth is to 
Place Congress in a position of international 
Outlawry if it nevertheless legislates its will 
and breaks the agreement. 

That this conflict between the Congress 
and the Executive ts at the very heart of the 
Present battle over the trade-agreements 

hes in no understandable way been 
Biven to the public by the press—not that 
the facts have not been giyen directly to the 
Press or before congressional committees 
Where the press was present in profusion. 

Not at all. The selectivity of the press in 
deciding what is news is the greatest loophole 
for escape from principle and impartiality 
Yet invented by a self-serving and self-justi- 
Tying estate. Through that loophole, any- 
thing can crawl, and when pressed usually 
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It is evident that the great metropolitan 
Press cares for the Constitution only (1) 
When its invocation Is expected to help or 
Promote or defend the press; (2) when it can 
use the Constitution in behalf of an editorial 
Position or against someone in opposition. 

It quickly forgets that document and re- 

ts with annoyed silence when its invoca- 
tion would be inconvenient or would aid and 
abet the position of any group or cause re- 
garded as contrary to the aspirations of the 
editor and/or publisher., 

In the matter of the trade-agreements ex- 

on bill currently before Congress, the 
Breat metropolitan press has shrieked, not 
Only editorially and through caricatures, but 
Newswise, against sensible and moderate 
Alterations of the program honestly designed 
to bring its administration back within the 
channels of the Constitution. It has em- 
zoned the intemperate words of those who 
Purport to.be appalled by the action of the 
Senate Finance Committee and virtually 
Smothers all that has been said in good rea- 
son for the committee's amendments. It has 
ne presented to the American people a pro- 
barf false image, a distortion and blurring 
85 reality so gross that only dismay and 
hame can respond to the degradation of the 
noble principle to which the great metrò- 
Politan press professes so cynically to adhere. 
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The blame does not fall upon the news- 
writers. They owe their employment and, 
therefore, their livelihood to carrying out 
assignments and orders. What they write is 
not always printed or printed as written. 

The sin, profound and inexcusable, except 
on the theory of almost complete ego blind- 
ness, lies predominantly elsewhere. For the 
good of the country, a diffuse goai so often 
and, oh, so feelingly invoked by the great edi- 
tors, this sin should be rooted out. It is un- 
becoming of any newspaper that lays claim 
to the least effort to be worthy of the freedom 
that is so fundamental to the yet broader 
freedom of all. 


Landing of Marines Holds No Cure 
for Mid-East Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the Nashville 
Tennessean under date of July 16, 1958, 
concerning the Middle East situation 
and the necessity for President Eisen- 
hower to fall back on the United States 
Marines. 

On July 18 I placed in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in this same 
newspaper with regsrd to the Iraq coup 
and the grave decision which faced our 
President. The following editorial, con- 
cerning the President's decision to call 
on the Marines, points out very clearly 
the need for a new outlook of our Middle 
East policy. 

The editorial follows: 

LANDING OF MARINES Hops No CuRE FoR 
Muipeast ILLS 

Faced with the collapse of his self-defeat- 
ing Middle Eastern policy, President Eisen- 
hower has fallen back on the United States 
Marines, 

Five thousand of these fighting men have 
been landed on the shore of Lebanon as a 
result of the Iraq nationalist coup, for the 
avowed purpose of safeguarding that country 
and protecting American lives. In addi- 
tion to this the great Atlantic Fleet is in a 
state of alert. 

Marine diplomacy is all that is left when 
statesmanship fails, but there is a realiza- 
tion in Congress and throughout the Nation 
that it is only a stopgap and not the answer 
to the surging tide of Arab nationalism 
which the Eisenhower administration has 
misjudged and mishandled. . 

In the light of the situation which now 
confronts him, the President has chosen to 
bolster up a friendly Arab Government 
whosé people could be expected to follow 
Iraq’s example, thereby precipitating a rush 
by other nations to join the movement. 

The marines, it is said, will hold on until 
the United Nations takes over, which recalls 
the opening phase of the Korean war, but 
there will naturally be strong opposition, by 
Russia and others, to United Nations par- 
ticipation in this crisis. In any event, the 
future is uncertain, and the President will 
be fortunate if he is able to withdraw these 
forces within a reasonable time and before 
more damage is done, 
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Before any progress can be made, negotia- 
tions with President Nasser will be neces- 
sary. And they will hardly be successful 
unless the Eisenhower administration, whose 
mistakes catapulted Nasser into his present 
position of power, alters its present divisive 
stand as related to the Arab world. 

Assuredly, we in the United States do not 
want to see the Middle East move fully Inta 
the Soviet Russian orbit, but signs point 
to the fact that this Moslem population has 
not yet. done so, To push it in that direc- 
tion would be a terrible blunder.” 

There is abundant proof that Arab na- 
tionalism and Arab aspirations are very 
real, and it is a matter of regret that the 
United States did not take this Into con- 
sideration before the curt withdrawal of 
aid for the Aswan Dam in Egypt. At that 
time, the State Department, influenced by 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., who was then Under 
Secretary of State, decided to teach Mr. Nas- 
ser a lesson by repudiating the promise of 
aid for construction of the dam. 

So brutal was the manner in which this 
was done that the Egyptian leader defied the 
West and seized the Suez Canal, thereby 
becoming the Arab world’s hero. And ever 
since, in defiance of its own Middle East 
experts, the State Department has con- 
founded its folly. 

No wonder, then, that the cry arises anew 
from sober leaders in Congress for new pol- 
icies which will embrace the understanding 
that the tide of Arab nationalism cannot be 
dealt with in a negative way, and that the 
original program of dealing with it in an 
understanding manner must be restored. 

As a matter of fact we cannot hope to 
make Arab nations stand up and be counted 
on our side, and we cannot afford to be put 
in a position of justifying the term im- 
perialists” in many quarters, 

Nationalism is an idea which is not going 
to be suppressed by armies or fleets or air- 
ships. 

We cannot control events in the Middle 
East by forcé or dollars, but we may influence 
them by wise policies which have been so 
noticeable by their absence in late years. 

In this crisis the Baghdad Pact, of which 
we are not a member although Mr. Dulles 
was a leading figure in its organization, has 
not been invoked because the pect is as dead 
as a doornall. Nor has the famous Eisen- 
hower doctrine played any part, for it is not 
applicable. 

So we call on the able marines as we face 
the need of a fresh outlook, as it is termed 
by Chairman Francts Green, of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. Other 
thoughtful Senators of both parties see this 
immediate need, and are willing to help. 

The Eisenhower administration, as it 
gropes for a way out of the dismal] fog which 
has enveloped its handling of the changing 
Middle East, should welcome such assistance 
and enlightenment, 


Enemy Assets Seizure During World 
War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


e OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it is time for Congress to act in 
the matter of enemy assets seized during 
World War IL The administration has 
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proposed action by Congress giving pri- 
mary attention to the small assets. 
There are many German nationals who 
are living on relief because this Nation 
has failed to act—in 13 years since the 
end of Werld War Hon this basic 
question. 

It is time for this Nation to set the 

record straight and let the world know 
that we do not condone seizure of for- 
eign assets by this Nation or any other 
nation, We are joined now in our efforts 
to contain communism by the people of 
Western Germany yet we continue to 
hold the assets of many of these people 
who desperately need what income they 
might get from these holdings. 

We can note that it has been a year 
since West German Chancellor Konrad 

Adenauer had discussions at the White 
House on this and other subjects. Fol- 
lowing that conference, the White House 
issued a statement expressing deep con- 
cern over this problem of disposal of 
enemy assets seized during World War 
II. The statement pointed to the historic 
American policy of maintaining the 
sanctity of private property even in 
wartime. 

There are many proposals before Con- 
gress for the return of these seized assets. 
This matter is a strain on our relations 
with the people of West Germany, who 
stand with us now in fighting communism 
and in opposing those nations who 
espouse seizure of private property. 

Indicative of the feeling of the people 
of West Germany toward this problem is 
the following resolution, which was 
passed by the Bundestag on an appro- 
priate day—July 4, 1958. 

This resolution urges the Federal— 
Adenauer—Government as follows: 

First. In the settlement of the problem 
of restoration of German private prop- 
erty confiscated in the United States of 
America, to continue emphatically to aim 
at the preservation of the principles of 
the White House declaration of July 31, 
1957, according to which private property 
should be inviolable even in time of war. 

Second. Bearing this point in mind, to 
turn its special attention to the bill an- 
nounced on July 3, 1958, under which the 
confiscated German assets should be 
used only to satisfy American claims for 
war damages. The passage of such a bill 
by the American Congress would consti- 
tute a completé breach of the promise 
made on July 31, 1957, of a just and fair 
compensation of German property 
owners. = 


False Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, why should 
the Army convert heating plants at Fort 
Eustis, Va., for use of oil in preference to 
coal at a cost of $800,000 or more when 
available coal is abundant at reasonable 
cost, when American miners and trans- 
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portation employees are losing their jobs, 
and when a great part of the fuel oll has 
to be imported from abroad? 

The unfortunate impact of imported 
residual fuel oil in the amount of 93,- 
822,000 barrels during the first half of 
1958 has displaced the equivalent of 
22.514.900 tons of American coal. 

Without coal, World Wars I and II 
would have been lost. Without markets 
to keep mines in condition to produc 
America's fuel supply in case of nationa 
emergency, the country will suffer. 

Federal agencies and the Defense De- 
partment, by converting coal burners to 
oil, are encouraging the risk of fuel 
shortages that may result at any time 
from unpredicted developments abroad. 
The Nation's security dictates that coal 
mines be kept in condition to meet emer- 
gencies. 

The Federal Government should cease 
to tolerate excessive imports of fuel oil to 
compete dangerously with coal. When 
the coal industry is hanging by a thread, 
it is obvious that further inroads on 
coal’s markets should be avoided. Con- 
version of defense plants to fuel oil is not 
only unjustified but untimely. 


On a High Plane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to place in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the June 20 issue of 
the Lorain Journal, an outstanding daily 
newspaper located in the 13th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio. As a preface to 
this editorial, I desire to make a few per- 
sonal observations. 

First, I feel that the subject is timely 
in light of the labor legislation presently 
under consideration in Congress. Sec- 
ondly, it appears that many people are 
all too eager, as a result of recent dis- 
closures of elements of corruption in cer- 
tain national unions, to label any form 
of 3 and union activity as cor- 
rup 

Labor unions since their beginning 
have played a vital and ever increasing 
role in our American economy, and like 
any other similar organization, govern- 
ment or industry whose existence is based 
on human endeavors, they are subject to 
the same elements of human frailties. I 
firmly believe, and have indicated on 
many occasions, that wherever corrupt 
and illegal procedures are uncovered in 
union operations, they should immedi- 
ately and effectively be stamped out. 
However, when we witness a sterling ex- 
ample of efficient and democratic union 
activity, I feel it is no more than proper 
that it should receive equal recognition, 

Another message of corresponding im- 
portance conveyed by the editorial is the 
example of active participation on the 
part of this union’s membership. Oper- 
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ating under the same democratic election 
principles that are employed throughout 
our country, the majority of the union's 
members turned out to support the can- 
didate of their choice. A similar per- 
centage of expressed convictions on the 
part of our Nation's electorate in local, 
State, and National elections would be 
gratifying indeed. 2 
The editorial from the Journal follows: 
On A HIGH PLANE 

To members of United Steel Workers, 
local 1104, the change in the union's lead- 
ership brought about by the voting on Tues- 
day rates as the outstanding feature of the 
election. 

To others, who have no connection with 
the union, the most impressive feature was 
the orderly, democratic manner in which the 
election was conducted. 

Campaigning by three slates of candidates 
was spirited, rivalry was intense and at times 

t tempers ran high. 

Yet in spite of the keen competition in 
a voting contest that was almost as large 
as some city elections, there was never at 
any time before or during the balloting the 
slightest hint of intimidation or misconduct, 
Union members went to the polls confident 
that their vote would be counted as cast. 

Out of 9,700 eligible, 5,035 union members 
voted. This compares with a total vote of 
5,702 on an important public issue, the 6- 
mill school levy, in the recent primary elec- 
tion. 

Lest the supposition might be raised by 
this comment that the orderliness of the 
union balloting this week was unusual, it 
should be pointed out that fair, democratic 
elections by local 1104 are the rule, not 
the exception. 


Comparison Between State and Federal 
Taxes 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I offer an address 
on taxes delivered by Jack S. Roesch, of 
Massillon, Ohio, over radio station WTIG 
in that city. He offers an interesting 
comparison between State and Federal 
taxes and a very reasonable conclusion. 

Today, I am goling to talk about an un- 
pleasant subject. ime 

I believe most of you will agree it is 
unpleasant, 

The subject is taxes. 

Every one of us has to pay taxes, and no 
matter how patriotic we may be—no matter 
how civic minded we may be—we are never 
er overjoyed at the prospect of paying 


em, 

I don’t intend to complain about taxes. 
highs not even going to say they are too 
But Iam going to make some comparisons 
between the taxes we pay to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the taxes we pay to our State 
and local governments. 

I think we all know that it is impossible 
to make exact comparisons. 

This is because there are so many so-called 
hidden taxes. 

Taxes that are concealed in the price of 
almost everything we buy. 
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I think we can leave these hidden taxes 
Out of ‘our comparison—partly because we 
are not conscious of paying them and partly 

use they probably tend to cancel each 
other out—since some are State and some 
are Federal, 

We have to start somewhere with our com- 
Parison, so I am going to assume that the 
man we are talking about has a wife and 
two children and that this family’s income 
is 86,000 a year. 

This family will pay Federal income tax 
of $600 per year under present rates. 

Now, let us try to figure out what this 
same man pays in State and local taxes. 

This is not quite so easy to figure. 

Maybe we can arrive at it this way. 

There is an old rule which says that a man 
should not buy a house which costs more 
than 2% times his annual income. 

Our imaginary man makes $6,000 a year 
and 2% times this amount is $15,000. So 
let's say his home cost $15.000. This means 
at least in Stark County—thst his home 
Would haye a valuation for tax purposes of 
about 87,000. 

But let's make it high so nobody can say 
we have deliberately made the local taxes 
seem low. 

Let's say his home has a tax value of 
$10,000. 

The real-estate-tax rate this year in Mas- 
sillon is $25 per $1,000 of valuation, so this 
man's real-estate taxes would be $250. 

But he also pays other State and local 
taxes. 

The most important of these is the sales 
tax. This amounts to 3 percent. 

If we assume that this man spends half 
his income—or $3,000—for things subject to 
Sales tax, he would be paying $90 sales tax 
each year. 

Actually, this figure is probably high be- 

Cause the Internal Revenue Service figures 
that a man spends oniy an average of one- 
third of his income on merchandise subject 
to sales tax instead of the one-half we have 
estimated, 

So let's add $90 to the $250 we already 
have for real-estate taxes—making a total 
of $340—and we are still being generous. 

Now just to be on the safe side let's add 
another $60 to take care of miscellaneous 
State and local taxes like gas tax, cigarette 
tax, auto license tax, and so forth. By doing 
this we are being more than fair because the 
Federal Government gets more taxes from 
Cigarettes than the State and it also taxes 
gasoline, cosmetics, jewelry, liquor and a host 
of other things a great many of us buy and 
use —and at a rate usually better than three 

es as much as our Ohio sales tax of 3 
Percent. 

So let's add $60 more to the local and State 

Sans bill and this gives us a grand total of 


Four hundred dollars for State and local 
compared to §600 for Federal income 
tax alone. 

As I said before, this is only a rough com- 
Parison. A man with a lower income or more 
dependents would pay less Federal income 
tax, of course, but his local and State taxes 
Would also decrease. 

As a man's income Increases, however, his 

eral taxes will increase, but this increase 
in most cases will be much greater in pro- 
Portion to his increases in local taxes. 

A man in business, of course, would have 
& different comparison, but I don't think we 
Can be accused of being unfair if we say that 
on an average most people, like our imaginary 
man, pay about $3 in Federal taxes to every 
Oe ther pay in State and local taxes. 

Can almost he 
r t hear some of you asking, so 

So I'll ask the question myself, so what? 

; So what if we do pay half again as much 
Or Federal taxes as we do for State and local 


ie 
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I dont say that I can give you a completely 
satisfactory answer to the question, but I 
believe I can give you a few things to think 
about. 

Let's start out by considering what we get 
for our tax dollars in each case. 

In the case of Federal taxes our dollars are 
being spent for national defense—over half 
goes for this purpose or things related to it. 

They are being for foreign aid. 

They are being spent for surplus farm com- 
modities. 

They are being spent for interest on the 
national debt. 

They are being spent for flood control and 
reclamation projects. 

I could spend a half hour going into detail 
about what we get for our Federal tax dol- 
lars. 

Now what do we get for our State and local 
taxes? 

First of all we get schools—and we get good 
schools. I shall spend some time telling you 
how good they are in a later broadcast. They 
many need some changes, but in spite of all 
we've been hearing I still think we're doing a 
better job of education than the Russians. 

We also get police and fire protection, 
streets and roads, health protection, traffic 
control, sewers, parks, playgrounds, and many 
other things which are important to us in 
our daily lives, 

Now I don't want to give you the wrong 
impression. 

I'm not trying te tell you that the things 
we get for our Federal taxes are less neces- 
sary than what we get for our local taxes, 

Many of the things we get for our Federal 
taxes are absolutely necessary. 

But so are the things we get for our local 
taxes, and these things affect us more in our 
everyday lives. 

The peculiar thing about it is that even 
though we probably spend #3 in Federal taxes 
to every $2. we spend for local taxes—we do 
much less—as individuals—to try to lower 
our Federal taxes than we do to try to lower 
our local taxes. 

How many of us ever complain to our 
Congressmen or Senators about Federal 
spending, Oh, yes, we grumble in a general 
way, but how many of us wrote to Congres- 
man Frank Bow to congratulate him for 
helping to save millions of dollars in foreign 
aid expenditures recently. Yet in the same 
week I saw an editorial congratulating our 
city council for saving $300 by not sending 
the fire chief to a convention. As a matter 
of fact the fire chief might learn quite a bit 
about new methods of saving lives and 
property at that convention. 

Many of us scream to high heaven at the 
mention of a city income tax, which in no 
case could cost our imaginary average tax- 
payer more than $60 a year on a $6,000 in- 
come and more often than not we vote 
against tax levies and bond issues for 
schools and for necessary city expenditures. 

A couple of years ago we almost defeated 
a renewal of a recreation levy which costs 
our imaginary average taxpayer about $2 a 
year, but we scarcely give a second thought 
to a proposal to increase Federal expendi- 
tures by a billion dollars, and a billion dol- 
lars means more than $9 for every man, 
woman, and child in the whole United 
States, : 

I wonder if it isn’t about time for us to 

get our thinking straightened out, 
Even if we can't get those obnoxious taxes 
reduced, Im willing to bet that if we could 
shift things around to where we were pay- 
ing $3 for local taxes to every $2 we spend 
for Federal taxes wed be getting a great 
deal more for our money and we'd have a 
whole lot more say-so about how those tax 
dollars are being spent, 
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Congress Should Establish Ground Rules 
for Admission of Alaska Into Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the President and Congress 
to establish some ground rules for ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union: the 
design of the new American flag is of 
utmost importance. 

The President, both political party 
platforms and many of the congressional 
bodies have expressed themselves in 
favor of Hawaiian statehood. - 

With this in mind, we can ill afford 
millions of dollars in new flags with 49 
stars if there is a reasonable assurance 
that within the next few years—2-year 
period—we will have to add another star. 

In my humble opinion, we should add 
a star to the present constellation in our 
flag as a temporary yet authentic recog- 
nition of our newest and potentially one 
of our brightest stars. 

I would simply provide for the sale 
and distribution of a single star to be 
added to the top red bar next to the field 
of blue. It could be sewn or ironed on 
every flag in America in the matter of 
minutes. ; i 

This could be official and remain so 

for a period of a few years, giving the 
next Congress and the next President 
time for a decision on Hawaii. 
As a further thought I would suggest 
an immediate program of construction 
and repair to the Alaskan Highway and 
Government-sponsored ship and airline 
excursions for the period between now 
and the day of the official admission 
ceremonies. 

The entrance of Alaska as a sister 
State into the Union is no small matter, 
It is a matter of great importance to this 
Nation, and the whole world; militarily, 
economically, and geographically it 
spells a milestone in world history. This 
Nation, the United States, has for the 
first time become a united yet detached 
Nation. The future alone can tell how 
far this will carry us in our search for 
peace, prosperity, and the welfare of not 
alone our northern country, but in fact, 
the nations of all the world. 

With all of the empire nations of the 
world contracting and troubled with de- 
mands for colonial freedom and inde- 
pendence, this Nation finds itself be- 
seeched and petitioned by our protecto- 
rates and Territories by demands and 
prayers for admission to the mother 
family politic. 

In this age of materialistic greed and 
atomic pitfalls this represents a modern 
phenomena. 

a Why? I have not the full answer and 
maybe my answer is no answer at all, 
but I believe that it is because here in 
the United States, we have found a way 
of life in which all of the peoples, the 
creeds, the religions, the colors and na- 
tionalities can live together, sharing our 
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prosperity and recessions, our joys and 
sorrows, our smiles and tears. 

I know the propaganda of our com- 
munistic counterparts in government. 
They point to our problem of integra- 
tion and segregation. 

Can anyone observing as an impartial 
observer fail to realize that in this 
country in spite of some regional differ- 
ences in method and approach the 
American Negro has achieved through 
efforts greater franchise, greater recog- 
nition of their demand for personal lib- 
erty, and true equality, more than even 
the highest-born Communist in Russia 
or any of its satellites? 

Could a Russian Communist con- 
demn, criticize publicly his elected offi- 
Cials, his government? Could he make 
demands for better working conditions, 
better schools, better housing and 
equality in the polling place? 

We admit to many imperfections and 
yet can anyone doubt that the Amer- 
ican Negro has not competitively proven 
his equality in less than 100 years since 
the days of his bondage, since the day 
when he was a commodity, sold body 
and soul as a chattel in the market 
place; he has in fivescore years per- 
fected in human values far beyond his 
development in the centuries of his 
domicile in the landg from whence he 
cameé as an illiterate, underprivileged, 
pagan believing mortal with the highest 
moral standards and the finest of 
mortal humanism. 

Given equal opportunity under our 
form of government, the future can only 
hold greater accomplishments for the 
American Negro but by contrast what 
opportunities for individual advance- 
ment are there for the people of com- 
munistic countries. 

To an American, the admission of 
Alaska means more than a new pioneer's 
challenge or the launching of sputnik. 
In the days to come the real significance 
of this action is a great epoch in this 
decision by the American people will 
stand out long after the last beep has 
been heard from outer space. The beep 
the world will hear from now on into 
eternity will be the heart beat our free 
people here, in Alaska and wherever else 
destiny places our flag of brotherhood 
and statehood. i 

Compare if you will Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Isles to Hun- 
gary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and the rest 
of the so-called Communist-influenced 
States. Any comparison can be only 
odious. 

And so I call upon the President, the 
Congress and the American people to 
make this celebration one that will put 
the sputnik even beyond outer space in 
the hearts, the minds and desires of 
men and women everywhere in the 
world. 

Peace comes from the hearts of peo- 
ple not from the mouths of guns or the 
explosion of bombs. 

Mr. Speaker, with the greatest of 
pride as an American, I offer the follow- 
ing resolution: j 

Whereas this Congress, this administra- 
tion, and the citizens of America have joined 
with the peoples of Alaska in an eternal com- 
pact of equality under the Constitution of 
the United States of America; and 
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Whereas It is in the best interest of all 
the peoples of the earth to have a proper and 
fitting expression and celebration of this 
momentous event: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, in conjunction 
and agreement with the government of the 
newly created State of Alaska, establish a 
joint committee to set aside a period and a 
day of celebration, to make necessary plans 
for the proper observances, to order a com- 
memorative stamp, to promote and sponsor 
any and all activities that will properly and 
everlastingly mark the day of admission of 
Alaska as a free and equal member of the 
sisterhood of the United States of America, 


Farley’s Road to Senate Packed With 
Well-Wishers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO T 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a few people on the political scene who 
are not aware of the great participation 
in public life of Jim Farley, of New 
York, frequently referred to as “Mr, 
Democrat.” 

The following article, which appeared 
in the Dayton Sunday News on June 8, 
1958, is a fitting tribute to Mr. James 
Farley: 

Faruey’s ROAD ro Senate PACKED With 

WELL-WISHERS 


(By Dick Cull, Jr.) 


WaSHINGTON, June 7.—As a popular per- 
sonality, gentleman Jim Farley will get a 
rousing reception in this political-minded 
capital if New York voters elect him to the 
United States Senate in November. 

Hardly an unkind word has been heard 
about the 70-year-old Farley, the one-time 
mastermind of Democratic national politics, 
since he announced on Tuesday he will be a 
candidate. It will be Farley's first real bid 
for elective office in 45 years. 

“He is a great guy, I hope he wins,” an 
Ohio Republican who has known genial Jim 
for years said when he heard the news. 

As usual, it was the small things that Far- 
ley always remembers that prompted the 
Ohjoan to speak. Every time he came to my 
hometown he called me,” he sald. “I al- 
ways appreciated that.“ 

Long-time friends and the reference books 
always emphasize Farley's friendliness. “I 
like people,” says the man who is a genius 
for remembering first names. Ten years ago 
he said he had 100,000 friends, 

The story here at the National Press Club 
and in the corridors of Congress is that Far- 
ley liked Washington but his wife, now dead, 
didn't. 

If she didn't, she had a lot of company. 
This reporter remembers other wives of prom- 
ment men in political life who said frankly 
they thought many of the social trappings 
here were phony. Z 

In 1948 Farley wrote a book, Jim Farley's 
Story, telling about the Roosevelt years, and 
dedicated to his mother and to his wife. In 
writing the book, Farley leaned heavily on 
his close friend, Walter Trohan, correspond- 
ent here for the Chicago Tribune, 

In his book, Farley recalls. his first meeting 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt, the fellow New 
Yorker he helped to elect to two terms in 
the White House before breaking with him 
in 1940 over the third-term lssue. 
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That meeting brought a wry comment 
about politicians from wife, Bess. 

As Farley tells it, it was 1920, the first sum- 
mer of his marriage and he was invited to 
attend a reception in New York for the late 
former Gov. James Cox of Dayton, the presi- 
dential candidate that year, and FDR, his 
vice presidential running mate. 

Then Farley, who was then a county chalr- 
man, goes on: 

“Although I should like to be able to say 
that some psychic understanding passed be- 
tween the tall, vigorous vice presidential 
candidate and myself, I can only report that 
the meeting was nothing more than a hand- 
shake and a ‘How d you do.’ 

“The only memorable remark came from 


- Bess at the end of the long, tiring day, when 


she said, ‘If I had ever realized that politi- 
cians spent their time going through such 
nonsensical performances, I would never have 
married you.’ " 

The prescription for success in politics, 
Farley once sald, is a delicate one, These 
were his words: 

In politics, you can speak too often or not 
often enough; you can speak too loud or too 
soft; you can start too soon or too late; you 
can be too polite or not polite enough; and 
again you can be too friendly or not friendly 
enough. 

“Any of these extremes at any given time 
may be fatal: 

Although 70, the campaign trail should 
not prove too dificult for Farley. He is in 
good health and good spirits, friends say, 
and itching for the battle. 

If elected, the I-like-Jim-Farley line will 
stretch a long way outside the Senate Cham- 
ber on the day he takes his oath. 


Spiraling Inflation and Social 
Security’s Inadequacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, immediate 
prospects for a turn in the inflationary 
trend are not apparent. 

Labor demands for wage increases, 
Government's: consent for more and 
higher paid employees, manufacturers’ 
and producers’ propensity to adjust 
prices in terms of production costs seem 
to have become accepted practice. 

Individuals, business enterprises, and 
fiscal agencies at all levels tend to dis- 
regard ledged deficits. Increased na- 
tional debt, requiring increasingly 
greater cuts in the dollar's purchasing 
power, provides the stimulus to resort 
to a greater profit motive as the only 
means to get ahead. 

As this cycle of fiscal malignancy in- 
filtrates the body politic, society auto- 
matically separates into two distinct 
classes: First, those who are in positions 
to demand periodic adjustments by seek- 
ing wage and salary raises and producers 
free to pass increased costs onto the 
taxpayer; and, second, those who lack 
organized power to compel wage and 
Salary standards in keeping with living 
costs, plus that large group made up of 
retirees, pensioners, relief, and social se- 
curity recipients. 
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The basic social-security legislation 
adopted when the dollar would buy its 
Par value in goods and services has by 
no means kept pace with the dollar's 
decline in value, Citizens who purchased 
their social security with 100 percent 
dollars now face the impossible problem 
of making a 50-cent dollar meet their 
needs, 

As organized groups are- legally em- 
Powered to seek adjustments through 
collective bargaining, the problems aris- 
ing out of inflation are promptly over- 
come by negotiation. To them inflation 
has little or no bearing on standards of 
living. 

Now that governmental agencies have 
approved salary increases for both civil 
and military personnel, they, too, at least 
for the time being, are in a favorable 
Position to battle inflation. While the 
financial status of industrial retirees 
Varies considerably and railroad retirees 
feel the pinch, Federal employees are in 
Position to look for a modicum of relief. 

But the social-security retiree, espe- 
cially those with no savings, are at this 
Writing quite unable to live comfortably 
eyen when their payments are supple- 
mented by publie assistance. 

The social-security legislation should 
be revised. Recipients on social-security 
rolls who have no other source of income 
should receive monthly payments in 
amount to meet the present-day cost of 
living. This might be possible with little 
or no increase in rates by setting an ar- 
bitrary limit on assured incomes of those 
who retire at 65, if instead of going on 
the social-security rolls they were given 
the right to withdraw the totals of their 
contributions with accrued interest at 
that age. Universal social security is not 
Solving the problems of a sizable number 
of the aging population. If inflation is 
Not curbed, the Nation will be confronted 
With an ever-increasing number of un- 
fortunate citizens, r 


Educational Improvement Through Local 
Action and Lay Participation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Vice Chairman of the President's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School was Dr. David D. Henry, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois. At the 
National Conference on the Rural De- 
velopment Program, held in mid-June, 
Dr. Henry delivered an address on Edu- 
cation Improvement Through Local Ac- 
tion and Lay Participation. 

I desire to bring to the special atten- 
tion of my colleagues in Congress certain 
Portions of that address by one of the 
Nation's most able educational leaders, 

Henry. 

The concern for more and better edu- 
Cation is widespread and engaging the 
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attention of Congress. The educational 
problem is most acute in low-income 
farm and rural areas. 

A major sector of the Nation’s rural 
development program is emphasis on 
more and better education. It will give 
the boys and girls of poor families the 
opportunities in life that should be 
theirs. It will strengthen America. 

State and local leaders already have 
moved into action to get more boys and 
girls to go beyond high school with their 
education. This is being done through 
the education committees of the rural 
development programs. 

The conference on the rural develop- 
ment program, where Dr. Henry deliv- 
ered his address, placed major emphasis 
on the need for an aggressive action 
program for education beyond the high 
school in areas where incomes are low. 
As he stressed: 

National security, economic growth, and 
effective democratic living are intertwined 
with what happens educationally to 
youth * * *, The number of able students 
who withdraw prior to high school gradua- 
tion is an al waste of human re- 
sources * * only I out of 3 of the upper 
one-fourth graduating from high school goes 
to college. 


Excerpts from Dr. Henry's address fol- 
low: ; 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT THROUGH LOCAL 

ACTION AND LAY PARTICIPATION 
(Address given at Rural Development Con- 
ference by David D. Henry, president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Vice Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, June 16, 1958, Memphis, 

Tenn.) 


It was nearly a year ago that the Commit- ` 


tee on Education Beyond the High School 
presented its main report to President Eisen- 
hower and to the American people. In the 
intervening period, the substance of the re- 
port has been widely debated and its subject 
has had unprecedented public attention. 

In considering how comprehensive public 
understanding and appreciation might be 
brought to bear upon education problems in 
the United States, two theses of the Report 
on Education Beyond the High School are 
stressed repeatedly. They are directly re- 
lated to the work of the Rural Development 
Conference, One is that readiness and im- 
provement in education service will come 
chiefiy from local action. The other is that 
the layman has a vital role in the attain- 
ment of the Nation's education goals. 

A grassroots understanding of the prob- 
lems and a widespread public participation 
in planning for the future are basic to or- 
derly progress. Schools are not apart from 
American life, and the solution to school 
problems will depend upon intelligent lay 


involvement. The specific form lay partici- 


pation will take will vary from community to 
community, from institution to Institution. 
But the idea must have friendly support 
from the profession and from citizen leaders 
if it is to be meaningful, 
HELPING THE INDIVIDUAL AND HELPING 
THE SCHOOLS 


There are two aspects to citizen action in 
school improvement, and they both apply to 
a consideration of education beyond the 
high school. One has to do with assistance 
to the individual; the other has to do with 
help to the school as an organization. 

A specific point of action for any commu- 
nity is to persuade able students to remain 
in high school through graduation. You 
have been told In advance materials for this 
conference that one out of five students in 
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the upper one-fourth of thelr class scholas- 
tically drop out of high school before gradu- 
ation. 

The number of able students who with- 
draw prior to high school graduation is an 
alarming waste of human resources. 

Improved counseling in the secondary 
school—both in numbers of counsellors and 
in method—is an acknowledged point of at- 
tention in all studies of the subject. Coun- 
seling of parents and of families Is a part of 
the need. 

A community which organizes a program 
of “On to College” for its youth will do much 
to encourage students to remain in high 
school as well as to stimulate motivation for 
advanced work. On the latter point, only 
one out of three of the upper one-fourth 
graduating from high school goes to college. 

Many students need financial help to re- 
main in school or to go on to school. I be- 
lieve, however, that at the present time im- 
proved motivation of students is a more 
influential factor than is financial aid. In 
most States, the majority of students are 
within commuting distance of an institu- 
tion with at least 2 years‘of college work. 

Among those who undertake the costs of 
going to school away from home, many are 
on their own. Fifty percent of the single 
undergraduate men and 30 percent of the 
women students at the University of Ilinois 
receive no family support. They manage 
with summer employment, part-time em- 
ployment and sometimes sa > Some 
qualify for scholarships and loan funds. It 
should be noted, too, the working or self- 
help students make the better grades. 

The individual young person looking 
ahead to his own education can have assur- 
ance on two points. 

First, the world has need of his talents 
whatever they may be and in whatever di- 
rection he may apply them. 

And, second, motivation is a controlling 
factor in success. 

Each community is interested in recruit- 
ing youth for its own on-going life. Rural 
communities quite properly want to retain 
as high a proportion as possible of their 
youth for rural life; and the education pro- 
gram of a community should take this goal 
into account. 

Beyond this purpose, however, is the 
larger concern for individual opportunity, 
the obligation to give every boy and girl a 
chance to develop his talents, wherever he 
may have been born and under whatever 
circumstances. This goal is the great Amer- 
ican dream and it has come nearer to fulfil- 
ment in this country than anywhere else in 
the world. But we still have the task of 
making the ideal apply to increasing num- 
bers, with increasing effectiveness. z 

National security, economic growth and 
effective democratic living are intertwined 
with what happens educationally to youth. 
This idea is not new. It has been a part of 
the public philosophy in every age of Amer- 
ican history. Each age, however, must bring 
it up to date and make it work in its own 
time. Citizen support for school improve- 
ment in general is the key to educational 


progress. 

Individual freedom is meaningful only if 
we make sure that every youth has a chance 
to develop according to his talents and his 
intellectual and emotional horizons. With- 
out that opportunity we would lose our 
sense of adventure, our aspiration for an 
improved society, our faith in individual 
freedom itself. We would go down the road 
of cynicism, content ourselves with the con- 
servation of what we have with security 
as our watchword and mediocrity our 
standard. 


EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE 


Boys and girls from rural areas should be 
encouraged to learn the career opportunities 
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in agriculture today and the education re- 
quired for them. 

Trained brainpower and the development 
of new ideas have accounted for the past 
success of agriculture, a success which for 
the moment has upset the balance of supply 
and demand. 

Instead of being discouraged about the 
future of agriculture because it has been 
too successful, cannot wè assume that the 


same basic ingredients of past success will. 


mark the future? “New knowledge and its 
application has become the single most im- 
portant factor shaping the affairs of agri- 
culture,” says Prof. Theodore Schultz of 
the University of Chicago. “Fertile brains 
are as important as fertile fields,” another 
has said. 

The manpower requirements of agricul- 
ture are not commonly understood. In 
numbers of people, our needs are still very 
great; and the methods of agriculture today 
require more than eyer that those numbers 
be adequately trained. With an increasing 
population predicted for the Nation, there 
can be no letdown in our educational ef- 
fort to produce an efficient and effective 
farm operator and manager. 

In Illinois, for example, 4,500 people are 
needed to enter farming each year, just to 
“meet the turn-over uirements/ The num- 
ber of college graduates in this annual roll 
call is at present far too small to fulfill the 
expectations for maximum leadership and 
development, 

The developments of new business for 
agriculture may take three forms: the build- 
ing of new markets, economically through 
new consumption or geographically; the dis- 
covery of new uses for present products; the 
discovery of new products. The history of 
American agriculture is replete with ex- 
amples of all three forms of growth. 

Thus we are reminded that agriculture, is 
not alone a vacation or profession, and not 
alone a business; it is also a science. High- 
ly trained technicians are needed, and this 
message should be conveyed to the young 
people who have a narrow view of farming. 
Agronomists, geneticists, animal breeders, 
plant breeders, cereal chemists, entomolo- 
gists and botanists are very much needed. 
“There is,” says Dean A. D. Weber of Kansas 
State College, “a bull market for such men.“ 

Any discussion of the future of agricul- 
ture or any aspect of it, brings us back to 
the need for trained personnel for manage- 
ment and leadership, for teaching and for 
research, and education beyond the high 
schools takes on greater and greater im- 
portance in all phases of a successful agri- 
culture. 

CONCLUSION 

In the history of our country the estab- 
lishment of universal educational oppor- 
tunity, the growth in support for the free 
public elementary and secondary schools, 
the establishment and development of our 
State universities and land-grant colleges, 
the founding of many non-public institu- 
tions in the public service have all come 
only after terrific struggle for support and 
great public debates. 

But in each generation the issues must 
be defined anew and the battles fought 
again. There are those today, as in other 
years, who say the student should pay the 
full cost of his education, that enrollments 
should be restricted for the intellectual 
elite, that we cannot afford an expanding 
system of higher education. 

If 1957 is recorded as the year of sputnik, 
1958 should be the year when America recog- 
nizes more fully th: ever before that her 
chief resources are her human resources, 
and that education is the most important 
business of the Nation. 

As long as we harvest the talent of the 
Nation from a broad base, encourage its 
freedom of choice, and provide for adequate 
educational opportunity, our national 
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achievement will be adequate in the eco- 
nomic, scientific, and military competition 
of the world, 

Whatever may be the appraisal of the work 
of the President's Committee, or of other 
groups working on education problems to- 
day, the American people have at last started 
thinking about plans for the future of higher 
education and education service for post- 
high-school youth. With confidence in the 
process of democratic appraisal, it may be 
hoped the school and civic leadership to- 
gether may build a responsiveness among the 
people which will be a source of strength and 
inspiration for the challenging questions of 
our time. 

For an appropriate peroration on the mean- 
i of our work and its importance in our 
time we may well repeat the main burden 
of the report of the President's Committee, 
as thus phrased: 

“What confronts us all is an enormous 
and unprecedented opportunity to develop 
the human resources of this Nation to a 
broader and fuller degree than even our most 
optimistic forebears ever dreamed of. The 
challenge presented by this opportunity 
points up, rather than supplants, the cardi- 
nal role of education. 

That role is to develop human beings of 
high character, of courageous heart and in- 
dependent mind, who can transmit and en- 
rich our society’s intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual heritage, who can advance man- 
kind’s eternal quest for truth and beauty, and 
who can leave the world a better place than 
they found it. 

“Only by pursuing these paramount goals 
of education can we insure a free society 
and a sane and peaceful world In which all 
individuals may live in greater dignity and 
achieve greater fulfillment.” 


Mr. Nixon—“Gran Señor” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the July 5, 
1958, issue of America: 

A Loox Back AT Caracas 


Even Venezuelans were surprised at the 
violence of the demonstrations against Vice 
President Nixon during his recent visit to 
Caracas. Angry accusations were tossed 
about—at students, disgruntled nationalists, 
and Communists. Who was responsible? 

A month has passed and Caraquenos have 
had time to reflect. The Jesuit monthly sic, 
of Caracas (Apartado 628) concludes in its 
June issue that a Communist group master- 
minded the riots of June 13, What is worse, 
Sic charges, someone is today preventing ex- 
posure of the facts. 

Why has there been no investigation of 
the Molotov cocktails and the Communist 
leaflets found in a house in the parish of 
San José"? Who organized the painting of 
“Down with Nixon“ posters and worked out 
the riot plan “in a high school that every- 
one knows"? Finally, how is it that phone 
calls from the Ministry of the Interior came 
to the newspapers, forbidding them to men- 
tion these disclosures—and that now the 
Ministry denies any knowledge of the calls? 

“We conclude with apprehension,” writes 
Sic, “that the Communist Party is so strong 
here that it silences the press and paralyzes 
the police and the courts.” 
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There had been feelings of resentment 
the United States, the editorial ad- 
mits, but after the outburst Venezuela was 
overwhelmed by a sense of national shame. 
The one who came off best was Mr. NIXON, 
whose calm and aplomb during the at- 
tack * * * and whose statements back in 
the United States reveal the ‘hombre culto’ 
and the ‘gran sefor'.” 


Goldfine-Adams Case Interpreted by 
Youths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here a summary of 
opinion as expressed by a representative 
group of young people in my district. 
This article was taken from the July 13 
edition of the Omaha World-Herald, as 
follows: 

GOLDFINE-ADAMS CASE INTERPRETED BY 

Yourus 


he Goldfine-Adams case in Washington 
was interpreted this way last week by mem- 
bers of a summer class in American Govern- 
ment at Central High School: 

Barbara Chandler, Benson: Bernard Gold- 
fine was trying to buy influence. Sherman 
Adams should not be removed from office 
because he didn't realize Goldfine was trying 
to buy influence. It has not been proven 
that Adams really did anything wrong. 

Rosan Carder, Benson: Washington should 
turn its attention to a violator of trade laws 
(Goldfine) and shouldn't persecute an easily 
persuaded underdog (Adams). x 

Gene Brown, Benson: This thing has 
caused more excitement than it is entitled 
to. It has turned from a violations investi- 
gation to a political issue. 

Ronald Black, Central: Mr. Goldfine has a 
lot to explain about the Christmas checks to 
White House workers, . 

Shirley Baer, Benson: This is what Ameri- 
cans have to watch for. 

Joan Pedersen: The Adams-Goldfine case 
is an example of how we are falling short. 

Margaret Lessard, Benson: I can't see how 
Adams could influence the Federal Trade 
Commission, Adams shouldn't be the fall 
guy just because the Democrats are looking 
for an issue. But Adams should be removed 
if the Republicans are to gain control of 
Congress and get a President elected. 

John Riekes, Central: The case has been 
overpublicized, Imagine the field day for 
papers like Pravda. No man is indispensable. 
Sherman Adams has lost prestige. This Inici- 
dent shows that President Eisenhower, in a 
sense, is weak. The case points to corrup- 
tion and illegitimacy in both parties. Pa- 
pers stolen, rooms wired, records gone—in 
Mr. Goldfine’s words, these are Gestapo tac- 
tics. 

Susan Hursh, Benson: Adams shouldn't be 
removed unless it can be proved he influenced 
the FTC in Goldfine’s behalf. 

John Otte, Benson: The case has been 
blown out of perspective. The United States 
has again lost face. 

Georgia Heidkamp, Benson: The Govern- 
ment should get rid of Adams. 

Terry Maides, Central: Both Adams and 
Goldfine should be punished. 

Sally Nelson, Benson: Men (in govern- 
ment) are men, liable to make mistakes. 
The Government's readiness to do some- 
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thing about it renews America's faith in its 
Government. 

Marilee Nelson, Benson: Adams has served 
his country long. He should be given the 
benefit of a doubt. 

Joel Davis, Central: If Adams stays in 
office, Republicans definitely will be hurt. 

Doug Platt, Central; Adams holds a big 
office and his loyalty should not be ques- 
tionable. 

Jamie Taras: Politics are not always clean, 
Adams should be removed. I don't see how 
this can put the Republican Party in a hot 
spot, This administration is cleaner than 
Truman's. Democrats ought to save their 
hot air for warming up Alaska. 

Nancy Donaldson, Benson: I think it is 
wonderful for President Eisenhower to put 
sọ much faith in Adams and stand by him. 
It shows the President is a man of character. 


Statement of Letters Favoring S. 2119 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the Recorp my state- 
Ment to the Communications Subcom- 
mittee, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Merce Committee, favoring S. 2119. 
Also, letters received by me in support 
of this legislation and written by Mr. 
Ralph Lowell, of the Lowell Institute 
Cooperative Broadcasting Council, which 
Operates educational television Channel 
2, WGBH-TV, in Boston, and from Mr. 
Gilbert E. Mottla, of the University of 
Massachusetts, for the Western Massa- 
chusetts Broadcasting Council, Inc., 
board of directors: 

_ JuLy 17, 1958. 
Hon, KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 

Member of Congress, Acting Chairman, 
Communications Subcommittee, In- 
tersate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Drar Mr. CHamman: I appreciate this op- 
portunity that members of the subcommit- 
tee haye given me to express my views on 
8. 2119, the bill before you for consideration, 

This legislation, which has passed the Sen- 
ate, would expedite the utilization of tele- 
Vision facilities in our public schools and 
colleges, and in adult training programs by 
granting funds to establish or improve tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities for educational 
purposes. 

I wholeheartedly support this legislation. 
I feel the Federal Government should, and 
with considerable justification, give financial 
support to foster this very worthwhile use 
of television. 

I am sure the members of this subcom- 
Mittee are aware that the only noncom- 
mercial educational television broadcasting 
Station on the eastern seaboard is located 
in Boston. It is WGBH-TV, Channel 2, op- 
erated by the Lowell Institute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council. This station presents 
a wide yariety of interesting and stimulating 
Programs on a very modest budget, approxi- 
mately $3 million a year, the cost of a 90- 
minute network color spectacular. As Mr. 
Jack Gould pointed out in the New York 
Times of January 5, 1957, Boston's Channel 
2 presents low-cost brain waves and the 
5 gets the top minds for its tele- 
casts. 
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In his New York Times article of January 
13, 1957, Mr. Gould wrote: 

“But it is equally apparent that Madison 
Avenue has scratched only one side of the 
medium: Educational TV, despite its for- 
bidding title, is one of the most hopeful 
remedies yet seen for what ails the electronic 
colossus, The lesson of WGBH-TV is that 
after a while a viewer can be entertained to 
death; there does come a time when it is 
refreshing to have the mind titillated with 
Tegularity and purpose.” 

While channel 2 is telecasting to an audi- 
ence of hundreds of thousands of persons in 
the eastern Massachusetts area, the citizens 
and educational institutions in western 
Massachusetts, where my congressional dis- 
trict is located, have not had an opportunity 
to benefit from such programs because no 
educational station has gone on the air. The 
Federal Communications Commission has 
reserved channels 80 and 82 in the ultra- 
high frequency bands for educational pur- 
poses in western Massachusetts. But, due 
to the tremendous costs in establishing a 
UHF station, the Western Massachusetts 
Broadcasting Council, Inc., has not been able 
to put these channels on the air. 

This subcommittee will be interested to 
know that the Special Commission on Edu- 
cational Television, in its second report to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, esti- 
mated the costs of establishing channels 80 
and 82 at over $500,000. The directors of 
the Western Massachusetts Broadcasting 
Council, Inc., are from the various colleges 
and school systems in the area, including: 
Horace Hewlett, Amherst College; Roger 
Holmes, Mount Holyoke College; Donald 
Sheehan, Smith College; Gilbert E. Mottla, 
University of Massachusetts, and Edmond 
P. Garvey, council representative for the 
Springfield School Committee. The council 
urges that this legislation be enacted by the 
85th Congress so that channels 80 and 82 
can be established and a tie-in made with 
the educational television network. 

In conclusion, may I also ask members of 
this subcommittee to act favorably on S. 
2119 so that the bill can go to the floor of 
the House soon for a vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwanrp P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 
WGBH, 
LOWELL INSTITUTE 
COOPERATIVE BROADCASTING COUNCIL, 
Cambridge, Mass., July II, 1958. 
Congressman Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dran ConcressMan: I am interested to 
learn that the Senate bill (S. 2119) for the 
purpose of expediting the use of television 
facilities in schools, coliges, and adult-train- 
ing programs has passed the Senate and has 
been referred to the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

As you know, while we have channel 3 
here in Boston serving the educational needs 
of eastern Massachusetts, there are no edu- 
cational facilities In the Connecticut Valley 
area, including Springfield, nor facilities to 
serve the Berkshires, including the Pittsfield 
area. WGBH is now programing not only 
a wide range of educational and cultural 
materials for adults, but is also presenting 
programs for in-school use at the elementary- 
grade level. (A copy of our school guide is 
enclosed.) 

The New Hampshire Educational Broad- 
casting Council has just announced that it 
will activate the ETV channel in Durham, 
which will cover New Hampshire and south- 
ern Maine, and will carry a substantial 
amount of the WGBH 8 schedule over 
their station. 

It is a great shame that the people who 


live in the Connecticut Valley and Berk- / 
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shire areas cannot also benefit from this 
programing, and particularly that their 
children will not have an opportunity next 
fall to take advantage of the many excellent 
programs that the WGBH Educational Foun- 
dation will present to the public, private, 
and Catholic schools and colleges in the 
eastern part of the State. It would be so 
easy for educational stations in these 2 
western areas to rebroadcast these programs 
that originate in Boston at WGBH-TYV, as 
well as to present their own local programs. 
I think there is no question but that this 
bill supplying $1 million to each State 
would make it possible to establish a state- 
wide educational television network, which 
would permit the entire State rather than 
just a portion of the eastern area to enjoy 
the benefits of this unique medium of com- 
munication. 

In connection with this bill, I would have 
one suggestion, and that is that it include 
responsible agencies authorized to operate 
an education television station such as a 
nonprofit corporation similar to our own 
WGBH Educational Foundation. The bill 
as it comes from the Senate includes such 
authorization. In our case this would make 
it possible for public, Catholic, and private 
schools and colleges to engage in a joint 
undertaking with the aid of these funds to 
bring educational television to the western 
half of the Commonwealth, 

It would be a tremendous step forward in 
education, not only.for our own Massachu- 
setts, but for the entire New England area, 
as it would undoubtedly become part of a 
larger network serving this region with edu- 
cational benefits that are of tremendous im- 
portance in these days of rising educational 
costs and inadequate school staffs. 

We are also sending a packet of materials 
about the WGBH operation that we hope 
will be of us to you. 

Sincerely yours, i 

RALPH LOWELL, 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

BROADCASTING COUNCIL, INC., 

Amherst, July 7, 1958. 
Congressman Eowarp P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BoLAx D: The Western 
Massachusetts Broadcasting Council, Inc., is 
very much interested in the Magnuson-Udall 
bill (S. 2119), recently passed by the Sen- 
ate and now before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, where 
hearings are scheduled to begin on July 15. 
The act would grant funds to establish or 
improve television broadcasting facilities for 
educational purposes. 

As you may know, while channel 2 is on 
the air in Boston serving eastern Massa- 
chusetts with educational television, some 
600,000 citizens in western Massachusetts are 
deprived of the opportunity to view educa- 
tional television. In 1953 the Western Massa- 
chusetts Broadcasting Council, Inc. was in- 
strumental in having the FCC reserve UHF 
channels 80 and 82 for educational pur- 
poses in western Massachusetts. The rea- 
son that these channels have not been util- 
ized is due to the tremendous costs in- 
yolved in establishing a UHF station. In 
its second report to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the special commission on 
educational television estimated the cost of 
establishing channels 80 and 82 as over 
$500,000. 

This year some 54 school systems in cast- 
ern Massachusetts are cooperating in in- 
school television programing over channel 2 
in Boston. Legislaiton has been passed to 
allow all Massachusetts school committees 
to vote money for in-school television. Un- 
less facilities are established in western 
Massachusetts, primary and second school 
students in this area will not be able to 
share in the educational advancements now 
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avaliable In the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts. 

The council urges that the Magnuson-Udall 
bill be granted a favorable committee re- 
port and subsequent passage by the House 
before its expected August adjournment. 

Passage of the Magnuson-Udall bill would 
make a statewide educational television net- 
work a reality in Massachusetts and would 
assure our continuing leadership in the 
whole field of education. 

Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT E. MOTTLA, 
University of Massachusetts Repre- 
sentative jor the Western Massa- 
chusetts Broadcasting Council, 
Ine. 

(Directors: Horace Hewlett, Amherst Col- 
lege; Roger Holmes, Mount Holyoke College; 
Donald Sheehan, Smith College; Gilbert E. 
Mottla. University of Massachusetts: Ed- 
mund P. Garvey, council representative for 
Springfield School Committee.) 


Expulsion of Communist Correspondents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the 39th annual convention, 
Department of Pennsylvania Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Inc., 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 9, 1958, re- 
garding denial of visas by Soviet Union 
to American correspondents and recom- 
mending expulsion of Communist cor- 
respondents: 

“Whereas since the Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics without explanation, has 
denied Daniel Shorr, former Moscow cor- 
respondent of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, permission to return to his customary 
news beat at Moscow; and 

“Whereas this arbitrary and wunprece- 
dented act of the Soviet Government is 
equivalent to dictating who may represent a 
privately owned American radio news service 
in Moscow; and i 

“Whereas Pravda and Izvestia, two Mos- 
cow newspapers, the former named Truth 
and the latter named News, of which Com- 
munists themselves say there is “no news in 
the Truth and no truth in the News;" and 

“Whereas Tass Telegraph Agency of the 
U. S. S. R., and Pravda and Izvestla com- 
bined have mumerous allegedly bona fide 
correspondents in Washington and New York 
who enjoy equal privileges and courtesies ex- 
tended other actually bona fide correspond- 
ents under our constitutionally-guaranteed 
freedom of the press, as compared with the 
extremely limited privileges of American 
correspondents in Moscow who report such 
facts as they can obtain, and who work un- 
der strictly enforced news censorship rules, 
and unbelieveble hardships in news gather- 
ing purposely created by the Soviet Govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the Communist correspondents 
at Washington and New York, despite the 
availability of hard news facts, notoriously 
slant American news to parallel the prevail- 
ing Moscow-line, which appears obvious from 
their filed reports rebroadcast worldwide 
from Moscow that are attributed to Tass cor- 
respondents who are thus aiding in inten- 
styling the “cold war“ between the Soviet 
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Government and the United States Govern- 
ment by their false news that disparages our 
Government's purposes and policies and the 
attitudes of our people; and 

“Whereas Pravda, Izvestia and Tass cor- 
respondents at Washington and New York, 
who. are actually Soviet Government em- 
ployees and work under orders of the Soviet 
Embassy at Washington and the Soviet del- 
egation to the United Nations, and enjoy 
virtual immunity while simultaneously un- 
dermining the United States Government 
through their false news and through abuse 
of our freedom of the press system, which 
privileges accorded them in the circum- 
stances of their work might be questioned; 
and 

“Whereas two Russian correspondents are 
preparing to return to Moscow, ostensibly 
on vacation and probably for new instruc- 
tions detrimental to the United States, have 
requested renewal of their reentry to United 
States visas and, despite their contemptible 
conduct, insist permission to return be 
granted before they leave the United States: 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That permission to return to 
the United States be denied the two Com- 
munist correspondents in reciprocation for 
the Soviet Government’s decision in the case 
of Daniel Shorr, until Daniel Schorr is per- 
mitted to return to Moscow as an accredited 
correspondent, or satisfactory reason is given 
to the United States Department of State 
for Daniel Shorr's arbitrary exclusion from 
Moscow by the Soviet Government; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the policy of the United 
States Government should. be to expe] at 
once from Washington the Communist cor- 
respondents under provision of rule 3 of 
Rules Governing Press Galleries, approved 
by the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration of the Senate, that limits member- 
ship in the press galleries (of thé Senate 


and House of Representatives) to bona fide =- 


correspondents of repute in their profes- 
sion, and also under rule 4, subsection (b) 
of the same rules, which subsection denies 
admission to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives press gallery to any corre- 
spondent engaged in promotion work, which 
is their principal occupation, and also expel 
from the United States any other Commu- 
nist correspondent at Washington or at the 
United Nations who deliberately distorts 
American news to serve the purposes of the 
Kremlin's propaganda policy that is hostile 
to fhe United States Government and in- 
Jurious to the best interests of the American 
people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Vice President of the 
United States; the Secretary of State of the 
United States; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House; Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., chairman, Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate; Repre- 
sentative Omar Burleson, chairman, Com- 
mittee on House Administration; Senator 
Theodore Francis Green, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Senate; Rep- 
resentative Thomas 8. Gordon, chairman, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the House; 
Representative Francis E. Walter, chairman, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the 
House; Mr. Frank Eleazer, chairman, Stand- 
ing Committee of Correspondents, Senate 
and House of Representatives press gallery, 
all at Washington, D. C., for appropriate 
consideration and action.” 

Approved by the council of administra- 
tion, Department of Pennsylvania, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, at a 
regular meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 9, 
1958. 

WILLIAM J. Trpsic, 
Department Commander. 

Attest: 

Rosrert 8. MUSSER, 
Department Adjutant. 
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A Warning to Soft-Living Americans: So- 
viets Will Stomp Us If We Don’t Settle 
Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
clarion calls we have heard over the 
years warning against a soft, complacent 
living and a disregard of the growing 
and dangerous power of communism 
have too often fallen on muted ears. Let 
no one underestimate the perilous times 
in which we live. Evidence of this is 
crystal clear and we need but look 
around, pause and give heed to the men- 
ace that would and desires to destroy the 
way of life we enjoy and hope that our 
children and their children will have 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, the survival of democracy 
has been tested many times before and 
it has prevailed. But, never in its his- 
tory has it come up against the power 
and machinations that threatens it in 
this day and age. For, today, we are 
dealing with an evil that knows no 
bounds, respects no word, glibly breaks 
its commitments and heaps abusive and 
distorted condemnations upon peoples 
who seek peace and freedom and the 
right to choose their own way of life. 

We are now engaged in the struggle of 
how to meet this challenge. There is 
much that we have done but there is_so 
much more that must be done. Mr. 
Speaker, every man, woman, and child in 
this land of ours is a party to this strug- 
gle. Without some kind of sacrifice on 
the part of all, we cannot hope to remain 
free. 3 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the Mem- 
bers of the House and to the American 
public a very pointed article clipped from 
today’s Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
and I quote the note that headed the 
report: 

Walker Stone, editor in chief of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, has been traveling the 
past few weeks in Russia and the European 
satellite countries. He returns to home base 
in the midst of the Near East crisis. Here he 
writes of America's long-range struggle 
against Communism dictatorship. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Stone’s article with 
my remarks: 

A WARNING TO Sorr-Livova AMERICANS: 
Soviets WILL Stomp Us vy We DON'T BUCKLE 
Down o 

(By Walter Stone) 


If we don't get off our big fat comforts, 
we are going to be stomped into the ground. 

Events in Iraq and Lebanon illuminate 
the struggle in which the West has taken a 
stand to halt the spread of gansterism and 
world power gained by assassination and 
subversion, 

Whatever happens in the Near East will 
not end the struggle. It will continue 
through the lifetime of all who read this— 
since Americans and others who have known 
freedom will not supinely yield to slavery. 

To prepare ourselves for the great test of 
strength we cannot avoid, we must rid our- 
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selyes of two myths now prevalent In Amer- 
ica, 
MYTH NO. 1 


One is the myth of “peaceful coexistence.” 
We must try. of course, to coexist with the 
Russians. They are a powerful nation of 
200 million, occupying a sixth of the earth's 
habitable area. 

But we have to get over the wishful 
thought that they are going to be easier to 
live with, no matter whether the top ruler 
is Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrushchev or who- 
ever. 

Peaceful coexistence, in the sense we un- 
derstand it, implies a trust in which we 
might relax and pursue our pleasures. The 
Communist system, which pervades every- 
thing Russian, rules that out. For the pri- 
mary aim of communism—at once a religion 
and a political and economic philosophy— 
is frankly world dominion and complete mas- 
tery over the lives and minds of men. 

The other myth we must get rid of is that 
we can survive against this Soviet plot with- 
out toll and sacrifice. We'd better stop 
dreaming of an easy future with “the bees 
and the cigarette trees and the soda: water 
fountains, and the lemonade springs where 
the bluebird sings, in the big rock candy 
mountains.” 

Tt is easy for an American newspaperman, 
after traveling in the Soviet Union, to stress 
the hard life and low living standards of the 
people. But that would give a dangerously 
false impression of their dynamic energy, 
their state of mind and their power to pro- 
duce in competition against us. 

Living standard comparisons never are 
printed in Russia and wouldn't be believed 
if they were. 

TRUE BUT— 


It is true that the American steelworker 
can buy a good pair of shoes on the wages of 
4 hours’ work, while the Russian steel- 
worker must toil 60 hours to buy an inferior 
pair. But neither can wear more than one 
pair at a time and the Russian thinks he's 
doing all right when he doesn’t have to go 
barefooted. 

The average Russian's diet of bread and 
Potato soup, borscht with cabbage, and an 
occasional chunk of meat would not satisfy 
an American accustomed to culinary variety 
and abundance. But what the Russian eats 
Suits his taste and provides him with the 
calories he needs to maintain health ‘and 
vigor. He never tasted a steak and doesn't 
know what he is missing. 

In the city he may live in one room with 
his family, and share the kitchen and bath 
with other families. If he lives in the coun- 
try he may have no indoor plumbing at ali 
probably never has seen such luxury. 

Similar Spartan standards did not dimin- 
ish the survival power of American pioneers, 
Only half a century ago, they lived in one- 
room, sod houses with dirt floors and ate 
what they could grub from barren plains. 

These privations toughened our pioneers 
who had one advantage in common with the 
average Russian of today. They didn't know 
they were underprivileged. 

OPTIMISTS 


They worked hard and had faith in the 
future. Though the Russian Is an autom- 
aton, he feels he is part of a collective 
society, and that next year, and the next, 
things will be better. 

“Come back 3 years from now.“ he tells 
You, “and see how much we have done.“ 

He does not compare his lot with Ameri- 
can or other western standards of which 
he knows nothing. His comparison is with 
what he had under the czars or more likely, 
during the earlier days of the revolution. 


= FEWER PATCHES 

A westerner coming into Moscow may be 
impressed by the absence of Brooks Bros. 
Suits and modish dresses. He had better be 
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impressed by the absence of patched clothes, 
so prevalent only a few years ago. 

And he had better be impressed less by 
the continuing shabbiness of the people 
than by the hustle and purposefulness of 
their stride—a people on the make and on 
the go, a people hurrying to their date with 
destiny. 

They are at the command of cynical, 
power-hungry conspirators who control their 
government and can channel their energies 
into guns instead of more food and better 
clothing, S 

If we don't go to work fast, we'll get 
tromped down. 

For “the stairway of time ever echoes with 
the wooden shoe going up and the polished 
boot coming down.” 


Buren Presidential Disability Proposal 
Receives Editorial Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TION. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
J Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I presented a plan conceived by 
retired Attorney Frank Buren, of Long 
Beach, Calif., to solve the presidential 
disability riddle and remold the office of 
the vice presidency to fit modern needs 
and conditions. I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 651 which seeks 
to adopt the proposal by an amendment 
to the Constitution. The plan has re- 
cently received editorial praise from both 
the Long Beach Independent and Press- 
Telegram newspapers, 

; The Independent editorial reads as fol- 
OWS: 
DISABILITY PLAN REMOLDS VICE PRESIDENT 
E Rol 

Frank Buren, retired Long Beach attorney, 
earned a full page in the finely printed Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD this month with a new 
and unique plan to resolve the presidential 
disability riddle. 

Buren's essay was introduced to the Rec- 
orp by Congressman CA Hosmrr who noted 
that the attorney’s solution not only ban- 
dies the disability problem, but recasts the 
office of the vice presidency into a more mod- 
ern mold, better suited to the exigencies of 
our time. s 

His plan, in the form of a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, provides for relieving the Vice Presi- 
dent of his duty as President of the Senate 
and for making him an active Assistant Pres- 
ident. As such he would have the power and 
duty to perform any of the official acts of the 
President when so authorized and directed 
by the President. 

Under the Buren plan thousands of sign- 
ings of bills, now the constitutional duty of 
the President, could be done by the Assistant 
President. Numerous other purely minis- 
terial and routine duties would be performed 
by the Assistant President, thus giving the 
President more time to consider and act upon 
important matters of state. 

Attorney Buren emphasizes that his 
amendment also expels all doubt as to what 
the Vice President should do in case of the 
inability of the President, by authorizing 
him to assume the duties of the office as 
Acting President until the President returns 
to duty. 
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A section of the Buren amendment also 
provides for Presidential appointment of a 
successor in the event of the death or re- 
moval from office of a Vice President, 

Buren regards this replacement feature 
important because there have been as many 
Vice Presidents as Presidents who have died 
in office—seven of each. 

The Buren plan has a long way to go. 
Congressional approval and States’ ratificn- 
tion of constitutional amendments may take 
anywhere from 5 or 6 months to 2 or 3 years. 

The author is to be commended, however, 
for a constructive piece of work which he is 
following step by step along the long road, 
and for one which already has received some 
congressional attention. 


The Press-Telegram editorial stated 
the following: 


THe Buren PROPOSAL 


Long Beach made the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp last Tuesday through the offices of 
Congressman CraiG Hosmer and the words 
of retired Long Beach Attorney Frank Buren. 

The entry, termed “interesting and 
unique” by Hosmer, was an outline of 
Buren's proposed constitutional amendment 
to provide a new scope of duty for the Vice 
President including his accession to the post 
of acting president in case of Presidential 
disability. 

Buren's amendment would relieve the Vice 
President of Senate duties and make him an 
active Assistant President, “with the power . 
and duty to perform any of the official acts 
of the President, when so authorized and 
directed by the President.” 

This would relleve the President of his 
current constitutional chore of signing per-. 
sonally all bills, resolutions, orders, and 
votes of the Congress, 

A disabled President could “authorize and 
direct” his Vice President to take over. If 
the President lay unconscious, his Vice Presi- 
dent could take over on his own without the 
currentiy-existing fear of being charged with 
power grabbing. 

Then, with recovery, the President could 
resume his role as Chief Executive. A Vice 
President could not cross his President, 
Buren explains, because it would be politi- 
cal suicide. Since the Vice President's whole 
power lies in being authorized and directed by 
the President, the President could reduce an 
erring assistant to an officer in name only, 
with no official duties. ` 

We'll be hearing much more about Buren's 
proposal, just touched upon here, for he 
plans to work toward presenting a formal 
resolution in Congress. 

Then it will be up to experts to determine 
its value. Meanwhile, Attorney Buren de- 
serves congratulations for his enterprise in 
advancing a constructive idea toward solu- 
tion of a puzzle as old as our Government. 


Another Attack at the Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
5 Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing belated editorial in today's New 
York Times, entitled “Another Attack at 
the Court,” reflects a sober afterthought 
on H. R. 3. The editorial properly at- 
tacks the vindictiveness of this legisla- 
tion and its retroactive effect on settled 
existing law in many areas. 
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I personally believe it will strike down 
the Natural Gas Act and expose mil- 
lions of American consumers to ruth- 
less manipulations of natural gas 


pricing. 1 
The editorial is as follows: 
ANOTHER CRACK AT THE COURT 

In trying to protect alleged States’ rights 
from Supreme Court decisions based on the 
doctrine of Federal preemption, the House 
of Representatives has passed as weird a piece 
of legislation as could be imagined—and one 
that calls for unceremonious burial. 

This measure would prevent Federal laws 
from superseding State laws on the same 
subject unless the Federal statute sPecifically 
said so, or unless there was an absolutely 
irreconcilable conflict between the two. 
While doubtless inspired by the Nelson case 
of 1956, in which the high court invalidated a 
Pennsylvania sedition statute under the pre- 
emption doctrine, the bill that went through 
the House with the usual combination of con- 
servative Republican and southern Demo- 
cratic support is so broadly worded that—tf it 
means anything at all—it would go far be- 
yond the Nelson case and throw the whole 
area of Federal-State relationships into in- 
describable confusion. 

The “one certain effect of this legisla- 
tion"—in the words of so moderate a Repub- 
lican as Representative KENNETH B. KEATING 
of New York—"is that It will unsettle a large 
body of existing law in many yital areas, such 
as interstate commerce, immigration and na- 
turalization, agriculture and labor relations.” 
Retroactive as it is, it would bring untold 
chaos into railroad regulation and it could 
“resurrect long-dormant State statutes 
* e * enacted in the horse-and-buggy age” 
relating to a tremendous variety of human 
activity. 

What the House was doing by passing this 
vindictive bill was to take a crack at the 
Supreme Court because the latter has handed 
down a number of decisions of which certain 
people disapprove, particularly in the field of 
civil liberties. The measure endorsed by the 
House is bad in purpose and worse in con- 
tent, and is no credit to the 241 members 
who, astonishing as it may seem, voted for it. 


Eliminating an Inequity in the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 


today introduced a bill to eliminate from 
the Civil Service Retirement Act the 


requirement that am unmarried em-. 


ployee or Member-of Congress must be 
in good health in order to elect to pro- 
vide a survivor annuity to persons with 
an insurable interest. 

Under the present law, a married per- 
son is not required to pass a medical 
examination in order to name a survivor 
as the beneficiary of his civil-service 
annuity. But an unmarried person must 
be found by the Commission to be in 
good health in order to exercise that 
privilege. My proposal would eliminate 
the requirement of good health for un- 
married civil servants, thus bringing it 
in line with the standards for married 
civil-service workers, 
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The inequity in the law was brought 
to my attention by a constituent who 
was a Post Office clerk with 44 years 
Government service. He complained 
that because of a heart attack and his 
unmarried status, he would be prevented 
from naming his sister as his annuitant. 
He asked for the correction of what he 
termed the great injustice of the present 
law. 

Mr, Speaker, the present statute, re- 
quiring good health for unmarried civil 
servants and Members of Congress, but 
not for those married, in naming annui- 
tants, is grossly unfair and discrimina- 
tory. There is no logical reason for 
withholding this privilege from anyone 
simply because, through the whims of 
fate, he happens not to have been mar- 
ried 


In a Nation founded on the principle 
of universal equality, we cannot allow 
one standard for marrieds and another 
for unmarrieds. It is high time we put 
an end to this discrimination against 
the honorable states of spinsterhood and 
bachelorhood. We can do that, simply 
and swiftly in this case, by eliminating 
the requirement of good health for un- 
married civil-service workers and Mem- 
bers of Congress who wish to name an 
annuitant. 

I am sure this measure will have the 
backing of all fairminded people, and 
most particularly and directly, those 
bachelors now serving in both bodies. 


A Revolution of Small-Business Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Wallace 
R. Fingal, of the Washington editorial 
office of Printers’ Ink, points out in 
Printers’ Ink for July 11, 1958, that the 
small-business revolution against the ad- 
ministration may turn out to be more 
significant than the hint of scandal that 
has reached into the White House. 
Under a consent previously granted, I 
include Mr. Fingal’s entire remarks: 

The small-business revolution against the 
administration may turn out to be more sig- 
nificant than the hint of scandal that has 
reached into the White House. How many 
voters Sherman Adams’ self-confessed im- 
prudence will affect Is by no means certain 
as yet, but small-business men are sure to 
be changing their minds at the ballot box 
this fall. 

The administration has never been nota- 
biy a friend in deed to small business, but 
this year, many feel, it has consistently and 
repeatedly betrayed them. A leading spokes- 
man representing several national trade 
groups—and a lifelong Republican who is 
normally extremely cautious in expression— 
says: “In everything I have tried to do (in 
efforts to protect small business) I have 
been kicked in the face.” 

Another disillusioned trade-group coun- 
sel—also a lifelong Republican, who has 
served as aid to two Republican Senators— 
states that he will advise the membership 
of his 90 percent small-business national 
organization that If they vote for this ad- 
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ministration in the coming elections they 
will be voting to commit business suicide. 

Increased postal rates are the hardest blow 
the administration has dealt small business 
binge oe In congressional rate hearings, 

were presented about the 
possible effects on small publishers and small 
retail advertisers. Not only were these warn- 
ings ignored by the administration, but 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
stated in an interview with a magazine that 
the rate-increase opponents were only a few 
large magazines, 

The dire outlook for smaller magazines 
and mail advertisers is coming true, as the 
effective date of the rate increases ap- 
proaches. At least one mall advertiser has 
begun preparations for closing down his 
business, 

Not so well known is the administration's 
effort to scuttle a small-business tax-relief 
bill, The story has leaked out thus far 
only to a handful of observers. The tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee 
finally directed its staff to write the version 
of the bill that is to be reported. The com- 
mittee was scheduled to meet again this 
week, with the expectation that the bill 
would be ready by then, 

The tax-relief report is thus about 4 weeks 
late. The committee began work on the 
bill at the beginning of June, and planned 
to report it by June 12. The reason for 
the delay is that the committee was con- 
stantly interrupted by a variety of admin- 
istration efforts to take the meat out of 
the measure, and even to kill it altogether, 
The specific undercutting method was an 
attempt to substitute one or all of the ad- 
ministration proposals which have been 
termed meaningless by small-business 
spokesmen. 

The key proposal for small business will 
probably be watered down in the Ways and 
Means Committee bill. Small-business 
forces have been trying to put across a 
measure that would free part of any busi- 
ness’ income from Federal taxes, in order 
to allow those earnings to be reinvested in 
the business. ' 

Reinvestment must take the form of 
greater business expenditure, and must be 
made in the same year as the tax exemption. 
Proponents of the bill assert that the pro- 
vision will give a dynamic lift to the econ- 
omy. 


` 


Small Boat Safety 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

z Friday, July 18, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11078) to pro- 
mote boating safety on the navigable waters 
of the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions; to provide coordination and coop- 
eration with the States in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call your attention to the language 
of the committee amendment on line 15, 
which says “become effective until 60 
days thereafter.” I propose to add lan- 
guage which will say when the entire 
amendment is read: “Provided, That 
such rules and regulations shall be sub- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate when Con- 
gress is in session, and shall not become 
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effective if disapproved by a resolution 
adopted by either branch of Congress 
within 90 days thereafter.” 

Mr, Chairman, I submit that the lan- 
guage of the committee amendment does 
not, in the first place, provide ample time 
for the Congress to express disapproval 
of regulations that may be submitted in 
connection with this bill. 

In the next place, the type of action 
to be taken by the Congress to disapprove 
such rules and regulations is not spelled 
out. If my language is adopted, there 
will be a clear responsibility of the Con- 
gress if it does not favor the proposed 
rules and regulations to so show its dis- 
approval by a resolution adopted for one 
branch or the other of the Congress 
within 90 days. 

Obviously 60 days is insufficient time 
to insure adequate time for Congress to 
act. My amendment will give time 
enough to study whatever is submitted 
in proposed rules and regulations, to 
analyze and determine what the effect 
would be upon those who are under the 
jurisdiction of small-boat legislation. 

Those in the coastal areas recall very 
well the distressing experiences we have 

had under Public Law 519, For months 
we battled regulations that were exces- 
sive and exacting in scope. The first 
regulations proposed by the Coast Guard 
would have made it virtually impossible 
for boat operators in the coastal areas 
to carry on normal operations, Those 
regulations literally increased their costs 
of operation to the point and placed such 
requirements on them that it would have 
been economic suicide for fishing and 
pleasure craft operators to try to stay 
in business. It took the Congress a long 
time and a great deal of effort to secure 
partial correction of the regulations that 
were issued under Public Law 519. Even 
though the worst regulations were modi- 
fied or eliminated, there is widespread 
hardship as the result of this legislation, 

If my language is adopted, the Con- 
gress will have an orderly way of insur- 
ing that unreasonable rules and regula- 
tions are not summarily imposed by the 
administrator of this act. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OP TEXAS 
z IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of July 19, 1958: 

Wasuincton Report 
(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
Jory 19, 1958. 

A simple bill, H. R. 3, “To establish rules 
of interpretation governing questions of the 
effect of acts of Congress on State laws,” pro- 
voked one of the year's longest, most contro- 
versial debates. The bill's one single sen- 
tence is: “No act of Congress shall be con- 
Strued as indicating an intent on the part of 
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Congress to occupy the field in which such 
act operates, to the exclusion of all State 
laws on the same subject matter, uniess such 
act contains an express provision to that 
effect, or unless there is a direct and positive 
confilct between such act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

This brief statement to many Members 
represents a rephrasing of the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This act is intended to prevent Federal 
preemption of legislative fields from the 
States wherein there is concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. Some fields are solely Federal—such 
as foreign affairs, war, coinage, postal, etc. 
In others, there is concurrent jurisdiction, 
both Federal and State, such as tax, trans- 
portation, health, sedition, and many others. 

The Supreme Court in the Nelson case ruled 
that the Smith Act, a Federal law on sedition, 
preempted the field from State law, that of 
Pennsylvania, simply because the Federal 
Government had a law in this field. When 
the Smith Act was passed, Congress did not 
intend to preempt this field, as the Supreme 
Court ruled. In the hue and cry of debate, 
the opponents of the act proclaimed mainly 
their concern over: (1) the clash of Federal 
and State law that would be provoked; and 
(2) the “retroactive” nature, wherein earlier 
Federal laws would be upset in favor of State 
jurisdiction. To the first argument, propo- 
nents answered that the language of the bill 
by its nature prevented confusion and would 
force evaluation and expression of jurisdic- 
tion; and, to the second, that no retroac- 
tivity would follow, since this was a yard- 
stick for the Court to use in the future. 

In 3 days’ debate I heard no arguments 
damaging the good sense of the bill's objec- 
tives. In fact, I felt that any retroactive 
effect of this bill would be most healthy, The 
arguments against, to me, were powerful ar- 
guments for. The AFL-CIO was opposed to 
this bill, The votes were quite significant. 
On the earlier rule to take up the bill for 
consideration, of the 114 against, 105 were 
Democrat, 9 Republican, . On final passage 
(241 to 155) of the 155 Members voting 
against, 132 were Democrats and 23 Repub- 
licans. 

Educational TV legislation with Federal 
grants to States, is before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee for public hearings. 
Testimony established the peculiar advan- 
tage of TV teaching, each student having the 
illusion the teacher is talking directly to him, 
possibly improving students* concentration. 
One unanswered question for me is this, 
Should we start new spending programs when 
we're running up a heavy Federal deficit? 

The Mideast situation is recognized by all 
as in a most dangerous and precarious bal- 
ance. The United States was obliged to make 
good the earlier Mideast resolution offering 
help to those seeking it when Lebanon ap- 
pealed to us for help. Force and firmness are 
understood by Russia. This we know. Com- 
munist weapons of infiltration, subversion, 
and duplicity, are not United States weapons. 
True, we chance outright war with Russia. 
Unanswered questions, however, include: (1) 
Will Russia be deterred and delayed in Mid- 
east advances through subversion by our 
action? (2) How dangerous is the quick- 
ened choosing of sides—the Nasser United 
Arab Republic backed by Russia, against 
Lebanon and Jordan backed by the United 
States and Britain? (3) How will the many 
neutrals line up? (4) Is Arab nationalism 
too strong a force to be contained in view of 
the artificial boundaries of many of the Mid- 
east nations? (5) Will a U. N. majority 
support us? 

This is sure. We need our best effort, our 
clearest thinking, our combined devout pray- 
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ers for guidance, It's time the nations of 
the world recognize the terrible menace of 
worldwide communism masterminded by the 
Kremlin, as haye we. If the United States 
fails in the role of leadership for peace and 
freedom, through economic collapse or con- 
quest, the world's people would all become 
Communist slaves, 


Testimonial Dinner Honoring Chester E. 


Merrow, of New Hampshire, June 16, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
16 I had the pleasure of participating in 
a testimonial banquet given for our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Hamp- 
shire, the Honorable CHESTER E. MERROW. 
It was a standing-room-only affair and 
one of the most heartening evenings I 
have spent in a long time. Some 500 
people had come to express their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Merrow's wonderful sery- 
ice to them through the years, and to 
wish him well. May I say, as an aside, 
that they were not all Republicans. I 
had the privilege and pleasure of giving 
the group gathered there a glimpse of 
what we here in the Congress think of 
CHESTER MERROW, especially those of us 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
which he has served faithfully since 1945, 


Miss Christine Perry, chairman of the 
Merrow for Congress Committee, gave 
a beautiful address which expressed so 
well the sense of those present. Mr, 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude Miss Perry's statement and my own 
talk in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks, together with excerpts from an 
article appearing in Foster's Daily Demo- 
crat for June 17, 1958: 

REMARKS BY Miss CHRISTINE PERRY AT TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER HONORING CHESTER E. MER- 
row, June 16, 1958 
CHESTER E. Merrow, your life is the per- 

fect denial of the old saying that a man 

cannot lift himself by his own bootstraps. 

Born by the light of a kerosene lamp in 
your beloved town of Ossipee, by your own 
efforts you drove yourself through school 
and college. 

Entering public life as a member of our 
New Hampshire general court, you quickly 
proved your ability in debate on the floor of 
the House and won wide respect and many 
friends, 

When the time came for you to run for 
Congress, your lack of money and modest 
means were made up tenfold by a far more 
valuable asset—your sterling worth and your 
sincere desire to help your fellow citizens. 

Although you have walked with kings you 
have never lost the common touch. You 
have never forgotten how much sweat there 
is in a $10 bill, nor what it means to walk 
the cold roads in threadbare clothing. 

Today you strive, through travel, confer- 
ence, and hearings to establish an interna- 
tional understanding and means of living 
together, so that the world we live in and 
all that we hold dear will not be wiped out 
overnight by the third and last world war, 
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You have been instrumental In deepening 
Portsmouth harbor, aided our towns and 
cities from the dangers of flood, speeded our 
mail communications and gone beyond the 
normal call of duty to make sure that our 
veterans received their hard bought bene- 
fits. You have always had a ready and at- 
tentive ear for every one of your constituents, 

CHESTER Merrow, you are the living ex- 
ample of the American tradition that no 
matter what a man's origin, if he but prove 
himself worthy, his fellow citizens will rec- 
ognize his strength and place him in posi- 
tion to aid in the counseling of our Na- 
tlon's destiny. 

TESTIMONIAL DINNER HONORING CHESTER E. 
MERROW, MEMBER or CONGRESS, New HAMP- 
SHIRE 

(Talk by Hon. Frances P. Botton, Member 
of Congress, Ohio, 22d District, Wentworth 
on the Sea, New Castle, N. H., June 16, 
1958) 

Friends, you cannot know what deep 
pleasure you have given me by your kind 
invitation to take part in this testimonial 
dinner tendered my colleague, the Honorable 
CHESTER E, Merrow. We have been to- 
gether in the Congress for many years, and 
since the death of our gréatly beloved com- 
rade, Larry Smith, of Wisconsin, in January, 
we have sat side by side. 

There is a curious bond between the men 
and women of the Congress—especially 
among those who are of the same party. 
We Republicans have many differences of 
opinion—too many once and again—but the 
bond is strongly felt by those who come back 
after some years in other fields. Warm wel- 
come awaits them, and memories dance in 
the Chamber. Yes; it is a strangely friendly 
company, merciless in its criticism, seldom 
given to praise. One earns whatever repu- 
tation one builds. 

This Representative of yours has bullt 
himself an enviable place in the greatest 
legislative body in the world. When he has 
spoken on the floor it has been to the point, 
Intelligently and simply he has presented us 
with his views. You can read his statements 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, All of them 
redound to your credit, as well as to his, 

I could read you his record—I have it 
here—and I assure you it is an enviable 
one. Portsmouth Harbor — Farmington — 
your shipyards, your industries, gre but a 
few places which are better for his service. 
All these, while he was giving himself also to 
special missions to Australia, Pakistan, India, 
Thailand and Indochina—to Europe, to Cen- 
tral America, and, not least, a fine contribu- 
tion as 1 of the 2 United States congressional 
delegates to the 10th General Assembly of 
the U. N. I know what this last means, for 
I was a delegate to the 8th Assembly in 
1953. 

So I say to you with great earnestness, 
that the value of this man who has served 
his district, his State and his country, in- 
creascs with each year you send him back. 

Yes; it is good that you take this evening 
to let him know how truly you recognize his 
value and honor him, I congratulate you 
all for your understanding and your wisdom. 

My colleague suggested to me that you 
might be interested if I gave you a few 
thoughts on that great continent of Africa 
to which I went 3 years ago. But before I 
do, I want to give you another picture— 
about matters nearer home, matters that 
have to do with your security and mine, and 
the security of free men and women the 
world over—for in that picture your Repre- 
sentative in the Congress, the Honorable 
Cuester E. Merrow, plays a unique and far- 
reaching role. 

We on the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, pride ourselvees that we are first of 
all Americans, without party. Yes; we Re- 
publicans sit on one side of the committee 
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table and the Democrats sit on the other, 
but in all the 17 years I have sat on that 
committee, I could count the partisan votes 
on my fingers. — 

This year we have had a demonstration of 
truly American action unlike—and to my 
mind beyond—any so far known. One of the 
two members of the Committee on Forelgn 
Affairs participating in this unpartisan ac- 
tion is your Representative; his companion— 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, a Democrat from Mis- 
souri. The most important bill before our 
committee this year was the mutual security 
bill. Probably no bill has ever suffered more 
from misrepresentation, from half truths, 
from exaggerations. Certainly no bill was 
ever in greater need of an honest presenta- 
tion to the people. Such a presentation 
these two men made—indeed they are still 
making it—when invitations reach them. 

Only those who have presented serious 
matters to audiences can have any concep- 
tion of the amount of preparation that has 
to be done before a word is spoken. With 
their charts set up between them they told 
their audiences the reasons for and the re- 
sults from this program entered into by our 
Government. They showed it to be the most 
far-reaching and effective method of pro- 
tecting the free world in this all too little 
understood war that is being waged between 
those of us who believe in God, who consider 
the individual of first importance because 
He is part of the very essense of the infinite, 
and those who deny His very existence. 

No two men ever assumed a more selfless 
service—not easy—not simple, but infinitely 
worthwhile, I am glad of this opportunity 
to say once again: Thank you, CHESTER MER- 
row, for the fine contribution you have 
made and are making. 

[From the Foster's Daily Democrat, Dover, 
N. H., June 17, 1958 


FRIENDS HONOR CONGRESSMAN MERROW WITH 
TESTIMONIAL BANQUET—MRS, BOLTON, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVE, PRAISES WORK OF MERROW 
IN CONGRESS—ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF .CON- 
GRESSMAN REVIEWED IN TALK BY Miss 
CHRISTINE PERRY 
WENTWORTH-BY-THE-SEA.— Representative 

Frances P. Botton, of Ohio, said here last 

night that Congressman CHESTER E. MERROW 

and S, J. CARNAHAN, of Missouri, succeeded 
in getting the facts of the mutual-security 

p: to the people in their recent tour 

of the United States. 

The woman Congressman who serves on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee with 
Merrow, said the program is “one of the 
most misunderstood" in the country. It 
provides 600,000 jobs in the United States, 
she explained. 

Eighty percent of the money In the mu- 
tual-security program is spent here at home, 
she said. 

Mrs. Bouton, who has served in Congress 
since 1940, spoke to a capacity audience at 
an appreciation dinner for Merrow at this 
resort hotel. The affair was sponsored by 
Strafford and Rockingham County friends 
of Congressman Mrrrow, She commended 
Merrow and CARNAHAN for their recent 
cross-country tour in bringing the facts of 
the program to the country. 

She described the mutual-security pro- 
gram as a death flight, with godless com- 
munism in aiding underprivileged sections 
of the world. Mrs. Boiron said Americans 
must cease being “an arrogant lot“ and 
come to understand other people. 

“Our schools must teach languages—in- 
cluding Russian,” she said. “The State De- 
partment is struggling to put languages back 
into our public schools.” 

Mrs. Boll rom spoke of her recent tour of 
Africa, the continent that God has held in 


‘reserve. We need the confidence and friend- 


ship of its peoples, said the Congresswoman, 
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and you can't buy that. She spoke of the 
continent’s bauxite, industrial diamonds, 
and iron which our industry and our economy 
must have. 
“Africa has everything we need,” she con- 
cluded. 
TRIBUTE TO MERROW 


Hugo Lindahl, of Manchester, presented 
Congressman Merrow with a citation for his 
work in behalf of the country and the First 
Congressional District. He described MER- 
row as the living example of American tra- 
dition. 

Others paying tribute to Merrow included 

James Smith, toastmaster of the evening; 
Andrew Christle, an old friend and long- 
time Merrow supporter; Andrew Jarvis, the 
mayor of Portsmouth; Christine Perry, of 
Somersworth, whose enumeration of MER- 
now's accomplishments on behalf of the First 
Congressional District appear in an adjoin- 
ing column; Samuel B. Blair, chairman of the 
dinner committee; Mrs. Norma Studley Cur- 
rier, Rochester, national committeewoman; 
and State Senator Paul Karkavelas, who 
as acting mayor of Dover, brought the good 
8 of our great, beautiful, and industrial 
city. 
Merrow told the gathering that he was 
deeply moved by the confidence expressed 
here tonight and expressed great satisfaction 
with being able to carry on his work. 

He said that he and CARNAHAN are con- 
vinced that the American people are being 
missold on the intent of the mutual security 
program. He added that they will speak in 
Concord July 7, and probably in other New 
Hampshire communities. 

The Congressman said, "I will dedicate my 
efforts to trying to see if we can build a peace, 
for another war—a nuclear war—would be 
devastating.” 

Seated at the head table were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel B. Blair, of Dover; Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert Dunn, of Portsmouth; Rev. Da- 
vid, of the Franciscan Order at Rye; Mayor 
and Mrs, Andrew Jarvis, of Portsmouth; Mr. 
and Mrs. James Smith, Mr, and Mrs. Hugo 
Lindahl, of Manchester; National Commit- 
teewoman Mrs. Norma Studley Currier, of 
Rochester; State Chairman Will Treat, of 
Hampton; Congressman and Mrs. Merrow, 
Father Thomas Duffy, Portsmouth, and Miss 
Christine Perry. 

Among those attending the dinner were 
several prominent labor leaders in the local 
areg. 

Speaking for the committee that spon- 
sored the testimonial to Congressman 
CHESTER E. MERROW last evening, Miss Chris- 
tine Perry, of Somersworth, reviewed some 
of the accomplishments of the New Hamp- 
shire Congressman. In particular she 
stressed some of his work for Strafford and 
Rockingham Counties during the past sey- 
eral years. 

She spoke as follows: 

CHESTER E. Merrow, your life is the per- 
fect denial of the old saying that a man 
cannot lift himself by his own bootstraps. 

Born by the light of a kerosene lamp in 
your beloved town of Ossipee, by your own 
efforts you drove yourself through school and 
college. 

Entering public life as a member of our 
New Hampshire general court you quickly 
proved your ability in debate on the floor of 
the house and won wide respect and many 
friends. 

When the time came for you to run for 
Congress, your lack of money and modest 
means were made up 10 fold by a far more 
valuable asset, your sterling worth and your 
sincere desire to help your fellow citizens. 

Although you have walked with kings you 
have never lost the common touch. You 
have never forgotten how much sweat there 
is in a $10 bill, nor what it means to walk 
the cold roads in threadbare clothing. 
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World Peace Through World Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent crisis in the Middle East gives re- 
newed and graye emphasis to the need 
for an effective method of settling inter- 
national disputes. We know that this 
method will not come quickly or easily. 
There is no gimmick, no magic formula. 
World peace will only be attained 
through world law. We will only attain 
world law by wanting to attain it. 

Now is the time for more attention to 
be paid to the recently published book 
World Peace Through World Law, by 
Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn. Un- 
der permission previously granted, I in- 
clude hereafter an editorial from the 
Washington Post for July 9, 1958, en- 
titled Bid for a World Order“: 

Bm FOR A WORLD ORDER 


Amid the fulminations of international 
politics, it is refreshing to find two eminent 
lawyers solemnly publishing a detailed plan 
for reorganization of the United Nations and 
establishment of legislative, judicial, and 
military organs that would substitute world 
law for nuclear force. Statesmen and citi- 
zens alike will perhaps look upon the plan as 
a wishful dream. One reads it with a sense 
of remoteness from the current scene. Yet 
the President commented on it at his news 
conference the other day, and indeed its 
reminder of the world’s headlong rush to- 
Ward mass suicide affords a tie to realities 
most basic than any maneuver in the cold 
war, 

The book entitled “World Peace Through 
World Law” is the work of Grenville Clark, 
an eminent New York lawyer and student of 
international organization, and Louis B. 
Sohn, who teaches United Nations law and 
Problems in the development of world order 
at Harvard University. What they contem- 
plate is a strengthened U, N., with a more 
representative General Assembly in which 
the largest nations would have 30 represen- 
tatives and the smallest nations 1. This 
Assembly would retain its broad powers to 
Make nonbinding recommendations on any 
subject and in addition would be given Iegis- 
lative powers “strictly limited to matters 
directly related to the maintenance of 
Peace.” 

The Assembly would elect an Executive 
Council of 17 members to take the place of 
the present Security Council, The 4 largest 
powers—the United States, India, China, and 
the U. S. S. R., would haye a representative 
on the new council at all times, 4 other seats 
would rotate among 8 medium-sized powers, 
and the others would go to smaller nations. 
The council would be the executive arm of 
the revised U. N. in carrying out total dis- 
armament and enforcing peace. It would be 
responsible for its actions to the Assembly. 

Elaborate plans have also been worked out 
for a world police force, for a judicial and 
conciliation system and a World Develop- 
ment Authority. Total disarmament would 
be achieved in stages with worldwide inspec- 
tion to make certain that all countries were 
complying. A bill of rights would reserve to 
existing nations all powers not granted to 
the U. N. and guarantee basic individual 
rights againts encroachment by the U. N. 
The entire U. N. Charter would be enforce- 
abel through the judicial system to be 
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created for that purpose. The new 
Charter would come into effect when ratified 
by five-sixths of the world’s nations, includ- 
ing every country with more than 40 million 
peoples 

We haye not observed any rush to the 
Clark,Sohn standard. But many pressures 
are driving mankind toward a keener reali- 
zation that some form of international con- 
trol to keep the peace is imperative. If 
nuclear war should break out, the clamor for 
world law and a world policeman are likely 
to be irresistible. The efforts of two 
thoughtful lawyers to pilot this movement 
deserve far more attention than they have 
received to date. 


Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958- 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address was delivered before 
the Americans for Democratic Action 
Educational Conference recently, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by Alfred J. Holtz, pro- 
fessor of political science at Western 
Reserve University. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include it in the 
Recorp because, while it is not neces- 
sarily an accurate reflection of either my 
views or those of ADA, it does represent 
an important independent judgment on 
disarmament. 

The address follows: 

DISARMAMENT AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


(By Alfred J. Hotz, department of political 
Science, Western Reserve University) 


The vital issue of disarmament has, fre- 
quently, been discussed as a problem apart 
from, rather than as a part of, the crucial 
political and military issues that deeply-sep- 
arate the Soviet Empire and the Western 
World. It will be my hopeful purpose to 
piace these political and military problems 
into proper perspective, or at least in sharper 
focus. 

The fundamental political question that 
divides East and West arises from two 
diametrically opposite concepts of political 
world order—the Soviet concept of a monis- 
tic, highly centralized, coercive Soviet Em- 
pire versus the western concept of a plural- 
tic, decentralized, cooperative union of sov- 
ereign states. Since major political objec- 
tives are never achieved merely by political 
means, even when augmented by economic, 
psychological, and ideological means, the 
vital element of military power is invariably 
applied, either directly or indirectly. Brief- 
ly stated, military power is the ultimate ar- 
biter in the achievement of national objec- 
tives, and thereby has a positive connotation. 

The vital military problem, that divides 
the Soviet Empire from the American coali- 
tion, revolves about the existing, and future, 
military balance of power, both global and 
local. Parenthetically, the military balance 
is never a perfect equilibrium as between the 
two main protagonists because of variant 
geographic positions, changing military 
technology, and vacillating, or determined, 
political will. In general, however, each side 
attempts to establish-a military balance that 
is generously in its favor, if not superior to 
that of the other side. 

Therefore, in oversimplified form, Ameri- 
can military objectives have been twofold: 
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(1) a positive purpose to support our modest 
political objectives in the international 
arena; (2) a negative purpose to deny the 
Soviet Union a military superiority to threat- 
en the military security not only of the 
United States proper, but as well the na- 
tional security of other vital strategic areas 
that constitute the overall global balance 
of power. 

Soviet military objectives are likewise two- 
fold: (1) the negative purpose, to reduce 
American military power, thereby to protect 
Soviet, military security; and (2) the positive 
purpose to support what appears, at least in 
western minds, to be the expansion of the 
Soviet monistic, highly centralized, coercive 
Empire. While the Kremlin, whether under 
Stalin or Khrushchey, would probably prefer 
to achieve their political objectives by. less 
than open military means, it is clear that 
Soviet leadership is irreyocably committed 
to the application of military pressure, 
whether open or veiled, against the West. 
Soviet leadership knows and understands the 
vital component of military power—after all, 
the Kremlin uses it constantly against its 
own Russian people. 

What compounds the American military 
posture are two major weaknesses: (1) our 
distant geographic position from the major 
strategic areas of the world, as contrasted to 
Soviet geographic propinquity to those self- 
same regions; and (2) the military weakness 
and litical paralysis, or at least lack of 
political will, of some of the West European 
powers that formerly had preserved, in some 
degree, at least, the prewar balance of 
power. 

Thus, the military requirements of the 
two major antagonists, whether necessary 
defensively to protect national security or 
offensively to protect national political ob- 
jectives, very considerably. Indeed, due to 
a wide divergence in political will the past 
and present military balance of power has 
changed, if not fluctuated, considerably. 
Therefore, disarmament proposals and nego- 
tiations have, heretofore, in general been 
one-sided, and, thereby, unsuccessful, 

No serious, and reasonable, disarmament 
programs can be divorced from the 
military-and-political balance of power. At 
the risk of oversimplification, may I illus- 
trate this thesis by dividing the post-War II 
period into three main periods, with the 
fourth military balance presently emerging, 
and by evaluating the American disarma- 
ment proposals and Soviet counterproposals 
within the changing context of the prevail- 
ing balance of power. 


Period I encompassed the years 1945-50 
(the Korean war). In theory, the military 
balance appeared to be a tolerable equilib- 
rium between the Soviet conven forces 
and the western (American) demoblilized 
conventional forces, buttressed by the Amer- 
ican monopoly of the A-bomb, a supposed 
massive deterrent. Parenthetically, Secre- 
tary Dulles may have coined the phrase 
“massive retaliation,” but, in reality, the 
DaT nuclear deterrent has been American 

tary ,policy vis-a-vis Soviet possible ag- 
2 sion ice 2945, 

However, any military policy, whether 
maximal or minimal, depends primarily 
on whether or not it is “credible.” In 
brief, It depends upon whether the nation- 
state having such a military component is 
politically prepared to use it as an instru- 
ment of national policy. But more impor- 
tant still, its effectiveness depénds on wheth- 
er or not the enemy believes it to be cred- 
ible”; that is, fears the employment of that 
military weapon, or weapons system, and, 
therefore, hesitates to risk its own military 
power to test, or to break, the prevailing 


military balance. 


Thus, period I ended when the Soviets 
tested in Korea not merely the American 
military posture, but as well our political 
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will to employ military power in defense of 
‘our national interests. But the American 
atomic deterrent was found wanting at the 
time of the Korean war. Incidentally, I ap- 
proved the devision of a limited war with 
limited objectives to redress the local North 
Pacific balance of power. Parenthetically, 
it should be clear that our major objective 
in defending South Korea was to defend 
Japan as a bastion of the western defense 
system, 

Period II, which ran approximately from 
the Korean war to the summit conference 
in Geneva (1955) established a different 
military balance than the earlier period. The 
American military posture was strengthened 
by the accumulated increase in conventional 
troops and arms, occasioned by the Korean 
conflict. Furthermore, it was augmented by 
the development of more destructive nuclear 
weapons, including the H-bomb, with con- 
comitant strengthening of our delivery sys- 
tem, both through development of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command and the envelopment of 
the Soviet Empire by a wide-flung series of 
airbases. 

Meantime, the Soviet Empire increased its 
military striking power both within the So- 
viet Union and through the acquisition of 
Communist China's conventional forces, 
Major emphasis, during period II, was given 
to the increase in weight and destructiveness 
of Soviet firepower—nuclear weapons. So- 
viet atomic and hydrogen bomb capability 
served as a counterweight to the American 
ever-expanding nuclear component, 

Thus, while the United States still held, 
during this period, à relatively overall su- 


perior military advantage, we were restrained ' 


from employing same except as a defensive 
warning agaisnt Communist encroachments. 

The military stalemate’ was, as yet, not a 
“balance of terror,” as Winston Churchill 
described it, primarily because the United 
States bastion itself was relatively safe from 
direct Soviet military assault. Therefore, 
the Soviet Union, during period III, covering 
roughly from the Geneva Conference (1955) 
to the present time, was determined to place 
the United States proper under direct mili- 
tary threat. 

Consequently, major attention was di- 
Tected to the development of a new, faster, 
and more flexible delivery system—the IRBM 
and the ICBM—in brief, missiles. The 
Soviet Union, primarily, as the result of 
greater political will, has temporarily gained 
an advantage, but how decisive, in military 
terms, is questionable, or at least debatable, 
Therefore, I would be prompted to state that 
while the military balance of power is no 
longer favorable, in purely military terms, 
as it was in the previous periods, it is cer- 
tainly not unfavorable, as yet to the United 
States, nor the West. In brief, there is a 
more tolerable military balance for the 
Soviet Union, as we enter the fourth post- 
war period, than at any time heretofore. 

This new military balance, presently 
emerging, will in all likelihood be the most 
precarious ever in history largely for three 
reasons. First, the newest race in weapons 
technology—missiles—with all the complex 
concomitants, including electronic guidance 
systems and dispersal of launching plat- 
forms, or bases, will take some years to effec- 
tuate, and then possibly stabilize. Second, 
the unknown factor of outer space for mili- 
tary purposes, both offensive and defensive, 
will add a new and incalculable dimension 
to the future military balance of power. 
Third, the flexibility and unpredictability of 
the post-Stalin leadership of the Kremlin 
provides a new test of American prudence, 
coupled with imagination. 

Now, side-by-side with this constant 
armaments race, there has evolved a series 
of disarmament proposals by both sides. 
Stripped of all verbal paraphernalia, the 
military objective of the various American 


y 
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disarmament proposals. was designed to 
weaken Soviet striking power, whether con- 
ventional or nuclear. The political objec- 
tive that undergirded our proposals was to 
establish an “open society” within the So- 
viet closed-totalitarlan state, thereby, in 
turn, achieving two specific objectives; (1) 
to grant the West sufficient warning against 
“surprise attack —a sort of clear and pres- 
ent danger signal“; and (2) to create, if 
possible, a more rational Soviet political 
order less given to a pathological hatred of 
the West. 

The Baruch plan, the various inspection 
programs presented before the U. N. Dis- 
armament Commission, including President 
Eisenhower's open skies“ plan, all had the 
above objectives, laudable from our stand- 
point, but quite, obviously, unacceptable to 
the Soviet Union, For had the Kremlin ac- 
cepted any one of the above proposals, the 
prevailing military balance would have 
shifted perceptibly even more in our favor, 

Equally, and more obviously, all of the 
Soviet counterproposals for disarmament 
were designed to militarily disarm primarily 
the West, and particularly the United States. 
Thus, their demands to ban the A-bomb was 
calculated to remove the major military 
counterweight to Soviet overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in conventional forces. Soviet 
constant demand for American withdrawal 
from our forward bases in the NATO coun- 
tries, including West Germany, has the self- 
same military objective. 

Meantime, Soviet outcries against the hor- 
rors of nuclear war had a political objective 
of rising importance—l. e., an appeal to 
Western pacifism and neutralism. Thus, 
even American public opinion, or at least 
certain sectors thereof, oscillate between 
apathy, on the one hand, and agony, on the 
other, when it comes to dissecting and de- 
bating the rough-tough military questions 
in this nuclear age. Parenthetically, on this 
question, I share the opinion expressed by 
Walter Lippmann (1915): "We shall end 
war by dealing effectively with our problems, 
not by reiterating that war is horrible.” 

We shall not deal effectively with our mili- 
tary dilemma, nor with reasonable disarma- 
ment proposals, until we face squarely the 
various types of wars, or military pressure, 
that the United States, its allies, and other 
regions of the non-Soviet world may be 
subjected to. Without attempting to de- 
lineate the different types of military con- 
flicts, allow me to, at least, list them in 
separate categories; (1) all-out nuclear war; 
(2) limited conventional war, supported by 
tactical weapons (both of these contingen- 
cles involving directly the two great 
powers); (3) “proxy” wars engaged in by 
satellites to alter a local balance of power 
situation; (4) international civil war within 
a nation-state, with one side supported mili- 


tarily by the Soviet Union, the other by the 


United States; (5) local wars erupting from 
the military Nassers, supported directly or 
indirectly by the Communist bloc with view 
to subtracting from the Western defense 
system. 

The key problem is the maintenance of 
both the global and the local balance of 
power, at best favorable, but at least toler- 
able, to the defense of American vital inter- 
ests. Therefore, any present or future dis- 
armament programs must take this military 
balance into serious consideration, All the 
problems of cessation of testing, cutoff of 
production, geographic placement of aerial 
bases or missile-launching platforms, reduc- 
tions in armed manpower, redeployment of 
conventional forces, require careful calcu- 
lation by both sides, and the establishment 
of a new military balance that is rational 
and acceptable to both. 

Therefore, I suggest that no substantial 
disarmament is possible or probable until 
the following conditions are met: 
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1, Weapons technology will have to be 
frozen, or at least stabilized by mutual 
agreement. Incidentally, our present nu- 
clear tests were necessary, first to test a 
nuclear antimissile missile, thereby to 
counter the Soviet IRBM and ICBM; and, 
second, to test new systems of light, rugged, 
mobile weapons to fight limited wars and 
local wars with a minimum of radioactive 
fallout. Actually, both the Soviets and the 
United States have sufficiently tested nuclear 
weapons of optimum destruction. However, 
it should be recalled that a democracy re- 
quires a more sophisticated and flexible 
weapons system than does a totalitarian 
aggressor, 

2. Delivery systems will have to be bal- 
anced to meet variant geographic-military 
requirements for both sides, With the un- 
certainty of outer space and its military po- 
tential, I do not foresee much immediate 
progress on this issue. Significantly enough, 
neither the Soviet Union nor the United 
States have seen fit, as yet, to bring into 
negotiations another delivery system—navies. 

3. Manpower requirements for both mill- 
tary blocs will undoubtedly require a dif- 
ferent formula than presently being dis- 
cussed within the U. N. Disarmament Com- 
mission. Meantime, the deployment of con- 
ventional troops by both sides will also de- 
mand more careful consideration to achieve 
a tolerable military balance. 

4. Finally, military disarmament cannot 
be completely divorced from the larger polit- 
ical questions that have, thus far, defied 
successful agreement, such as Germany. 
Moreover, until Red China is brought into 
the disarmament negotiations, and thereby 
part of a reciprocal agreement, we would be 
unrealistic to expect genuine and efective 
disarmament. 

In conclusion, may I merely add that dis- 
armament is not a panacea, but merely a 
possible program for making war more ra- 
tional, and more calculable. Our major task 
remains: To achieve, and to maintain a toler- 
able military balance of power that clearly 
forewarns the Soviet empire that it cannot 
achieve its objectives by the employment 
of military force. Continued negotiations 
with the Soviet Union are, therefore, neces- 
sary in order to airify and clarify this basic 
political issue. 

Albert Einstein, when asked why man's 
intelligence and ingenuity was capable of 
inventing the atom, but not of establishing 
peace, is reported to have answered: Poll- 
tics is far more difficult than physics.” 


H. R. 9521 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I speak 
about H. R. 9521, the bill which would 
relieve produce of the soil, that is, fruits 
and vegetables, from the necessity of 
bearing a label declaration of added 
chemical preservative, and I would like 
to speak primarily of the fact that enact- 
ment of this bill would seriously curtail 
the public health protection that is pres- 
ently available to the American public. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
and its counterparts in the States have 
the obligation of determining that food 
is pure and wholesome. When a chem- 
ical preservative is used, it is important 
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for them to know that it is permitted on 
food and that it is present in a safe quan- 
tity. If these officials know that/a pre- 
Servative is present, then they are able 
to proceed expeditiously to a determina- 
tion of the quantity present without 
wasting valuable time examining stocks 
of fruits and vegetables that have never 
been treated with preservatives. 

The need for conserving the time of 
our public health officials is acute. A 
few years ago a committee of outstand- 
ing citizens, representing various walks 
of life, studied the activities of the Food 
and Drug Administration and found that 
it needed a 3- to 4-fold increase in staff 
in order to perform an adequate job. 
The situation in most of our States is 
even more critical. We do not have suf- 
ficient manpower working on this impor- 
tant field of public health to allow 1 
hour of time to be squandered. Yet this 
is a bill that would require the squander- 
ing of untold hours of time of those who 
must protect our public health. 

Why is it so important to check fruits 
and vegetables for preservatives? Sim- 
-Ply because growers and shippers are be- 
ginning to use more and more frequently 
the extremely toxic chemicals to reduce 
the losses in transit. The effects of some 
of the preservatives now permitted will 
curl your hair. While these substances 
haye been shown to be safe when pres- 
ent only in approved concentration, they 
can be extremely unsafe if a little too 
much is used. 

Captan is one of the preservatives per- 
mitted on a number of crops at this 
time. Too much Captan depresses 
growth, causes enlarged livers and kid- 
neys, and actually brings about changes 
in the testicle of the male. 

Another preservative, 2,4-D, which we 
think of primarily as a preparation to 
kill weeds in the front lawn, is used 
widely on citrus and excessive amounts 
damage the liver. 

Another preservative for citrus, di- 
phenyl, damages the kidney if too much 
is present. 

Two preservatives coming into rather 
widespread use today on melon crops are 
Maneb and Zineb. They injure the thy- 
roid gland and the liver when present in 
too large an amount. Other preserva- 
tives are nerve poisons and one devel- 
oped just recently, which goes under the 
tongue-twisting name of tetraiodoethyl- 
ene, has been shown to interfere with 
Teproduction of test animals. The lat- 
ter, I am glad to say, is permitted only 
on cantaloups and I have full confidence 
that the food and drug officials assured 
themselves either that it does not pene- 
trate the skin into the edible portion of 
the melon or, if it does, that the quan- 
tity that reaches the edible portion is 
insignificant. 

These examples illustrate the signifi- 
cance of the problem raised by this bill. 
I know you have been told that there is 
no public health problem involved. But 
that is not so. There is no public health 
Problem so long as these preservatives 
are used exactly as they are supposed to 
be used. But people make mistakes and 
it is an easy thing to put a little too 
Much chemical into a soaking tank at 
some shipping point, particularly during 
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the rush season when fruits and vege- 
tables are moving through there by the 
carload. Have you ever been to a vege- 
table packing shed at the peak of the 
season when they are operating around 
the clock to try to keep up with the in- 
coming produce? Why, it is like a night- 
mare. There is utter confusion all over 
the place. How can anybody honestly 
expect that the application of these ex- 
treme poisons to our fruits and vege- 
tables will be made under these confused 
conditions so that they are always ap- 
plied in the proper manner. It is not 
reasonable to expect that. So we have 
got to leave with our food and drug offi- 
cials all of the tools they need to per- 
mit adequate checking of fruits and 
vegetables bearing poisonous chemical 
residues. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker; that the pro- 
posed bill would be bad legislation, 
would be a backward step in public 
health protection, and should not be 
enacted. 


The Timid School Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ` 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


7 OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert the following article en- 
titled “The Timid School Board,” by 
David G. Salten, which appeared in the 
Nation, July 19, 1958: 

THE Timm ScHoor BOARD 
(By David G. Salten) 

Lrrrte Rock.—Judge Harry Lemley’s deci- 
sion on June 20, delaying integration in 
Little Rock for 2½ years, has placed a road- 
block in the continuing progress of our 
American public schools toward equality of 
educational opportunity. If this decision is 
not reversed in the higher courts, an obscure 
Federal judge who once declared the South 

“is almost a religion with me,” will have ac- 
complished something that neither Orval 
Faubus and his troops nor mob violence 
could achieve—the removal of eight Negro 
students from Central High School. 

Both sides in the 3-day hearings which 
preceded Judge Lemley’s decision agreed that 
the eight Negros had been guiltless of wrong- 
doing. The fault admittedly was on the side 
of a small group of white supremacists who 
displayed thelr contempt for law and order. 
Yet it is the Negroes who are being sent 
away. Apparently we delude ourselves when 
we consider scapegoat justice a phenomenon 
of the past. In Little Rock, the sin of a 
community has been ceremonially attached 
to a group of eight Negroes—themselyes the 
victims—who will now be driven out to dis- 
pel the evil. 

The hearings, held June 3-5 on a petition 
of the school board to delay school integra- 
tion for two and a half years, resulted in 
somewhat less than 500 full pages of testi- 
mony. As a school: superintendent called 
in as an expert witness on behalf of the 
NAACP, my chief concern and field of spe- 
cial competence was the practical problem of 
administration of Central High School. In 
any American community, however, and es- 
pecially in Little Rock today, school admin- 
istration is intimately related to the pre- 
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valling political climate of a community and 
the broad educational policy of its school 
board. To get a clear picture of the internal 
situation and school-board planning, it is 
necessary to view the collapse of its discipline 
against the background of failure in the dis- 
parate but related areas of political action 
and school-board planning. 

The 1957-58 school year was due to com- 
mence on September 3. The Little Rock 
Board of Education had arranged to enroll 
nine Negro students in the formerly all-white 
Central High School. On September 2, 
Governor Faubus announced that “in the 
interest of preserving the public peace and 
tranqullity,” he had called out units of the 
Arkansas National Guard and had directed 
that the white schools be placed “off limits” 
to Negro students and that the Negro school 
be placed “off limits” to white students. 

Subsequent events indicated clearly that 
Governor Faubus’ method of ™ the 
public peace and tranqullity” was about as 
inept an example of governmental adminis- 
tration as can be found in recent American 
history. One is compelled to accept either 
the fact of Faubus’ amazingly poor judg- 
ment, or the theory advanced by some local 
political sages that his action was designed 
to make him a symbol of resistance to the 
Supreme Court decision and assure him a 
rare prize in Arkansas—a third term as Gove 
ernor. 

Only the most naive of Americans can 
view the Little Rock controversy as a local 
rather than a national issue, Traditionally, 
long-term planning for the solution of na- 
tional problems is a responsibility of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government, 
President Eisenhower took firm action on 
September 24 when he ordered troops of the 
101st Airborne Division onto the grounds of 
Central High. Since then, the President has 
maintained the position that the responsi- 
bility for implementing the decision of the 
Supreme Court belongs to the courts, and 
that the Justice Department and the execu- 
tive branch generally will not intervene un- 
less their help is actively sought by local au- 
thorities. Thus, the rate of compliance with 
the Supreme Court's decision will be deter- 
mined, in effect, by litigation in district 
Federal courts. In the present state of af- 
fairs, Little Rock School Superintendent 
Virgil Blossom's plea for Federal legislative 
assistance is disingenuous because of the at- 
titude of the southern bloc in Congress. 

In Little Rock, not one but a whole series 
of errors has been made—at Federal level, 
at State level and within the school district. 
My experience and training qualify me to 
speak on problems of school administration, 
not on Government; and it is therefore to 
the field of my special competence that this 
article is addressed. 

The 3-day hearings before Judge Lemley 
yielded numerous indications that the Little 
Rock Board of Education planned poorly for 
desegregating Central High School, and that 
some trouble might have been expected 
even without Governor Faubus’ colossal 
blunder. Either through ignorance or de- 
sign, the board failed to take.into account 
what has been learned elsewhere about 
desegregation. Wherever desegregation has 
taken place smoothly, it has been the result 
of vigorous school-board leadership on three 
fronts: (1) Genuine and intense support 
of democratic ideals, (2) involvement of 
the moderate and responsible elements of 
the community, and (3) refusal to be in- 
timidated. The Little Rock school board 
struck out dismally on all three. From the 
outset, it adopted a philosophy of despair 
and defeat. This was dramatically expressed 
in the board’s pretrial petition to Judge 
Lemley, wherein it was plaintively argued 
that segregationist were continually im- 
planting in the minds of the citizens that 
a Federal cour order is a nullity and that 
nowhere in the South has a plan of inte- 
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gration been put Into effect except where 
the school officials have supinely acquiesced 
to the orders of the court. 

What few steps the board and the school 
administration did take to prepare the com- 
munity for gradual desegregation showed 
little evidence of a commitment to the 
democratic ideal of equal educational op- 
portunity. Superintendent Virgil Blossom 
spoke to some 200 groups of Little Rock 
citizens. But his plan treated integration 
as an unavoidable evil which could be mini- 
mized by skillful management. The com- 
munity was assured that school-bullding 
pians and zoning regulations would be 
arranged so as to continue, in fact, a segre- 
gated school system which would no longer 
be maintained in law. There was no at- 
tempt to make clear the basic reasoning of 
the Supreme Court, 1. e., that racial dis- 
crimination in public education is uncon- 
stitutional because racially separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal. 

In effect, the school authorities told the 
community that its plan was designed to 
avoid integration as much as possible. Be- 
fore Judge Lemley, Superintendent Blossom 
testified that there had been room for 400 
Negro students at Central High, but that he 
had screened this number down to approxi- 
mately 60, and then down to 17—of whom 
all but 9 withdrew. On cross-examination, 
Mr. Thurgood Marshall, the NAACP's chief 
counsel, asked, "Wouldn't you agree, Mr. 
Blossom, that you deliberately kept it as low 
a figure as you could?” “I've admitted that 
a dozen times,” Mr, Blossom responded. 

With an air of scholarship and conserva- 
tism characteristic of school superintendents, 
Mr. Blossom defended his view of what the 
Supreme Court meant by deliberate speed. 
During cross-examination, he stated: “Now 
we're speaking about something that the 
Negro race cannot help. * * The history 
that I recited to you does not reveal the cen- 
turies of opportunity, of culture, and all of 
those opportunities that are wrapped up in 
that phrase ‘socio-economic background.’ 
This generation of Negro children is not re- 
sponsible for that, but it is a factor in main- 
taining the educational program and stand- 
ards.” r 

The board assumed that the Little Rock 
situation was unique and thaf little was to 
be learned from other districts In the South 
where school integration had taken place 
smoothly. In his testimony, Wayne Upton, 
president of the board, seemed unaware that 
widely divergent reactions to school integra- 
tion had taken place in Southern communi- 
ties which were relatively close together 
Clinton and Oak Ridge, Tenn., are both 
` Southern—in fact, they are only 6 miles 
apart. Yet the Oak Ridge schools were in- 
tegrated with relatively little difficulty, while 
the Clinton schools were scarred by strife 
and turmoil. The schoo! board of Louisville, 
Ky., developed a plan of desegregation which 
worked smoothly, while in the Kentucky 
towns of Clay and Sturgis, desegregation cre- 
ated violent opposition. Mr. Upton knew 
little of how integration had been effected in 
Hoxie, Ark, 

Superintendent Blossom stressed, in the 
course of his testimony, that curriculum 
planning, which had been previously empha- 
sized at Central High, had been seriously im- 
peded by the admission of the Negro stu- 
dents. Indeed, the single point made most 
frequently and emphatically by him was that 
the quality of education had been substan- 
tially impaired by the presence of 8 Negroes 
(1 of the original 9, Minnijean Brown, having 
been expelled.) 

Admittedly, the responsibility for develop- 
ing and maintaining a program of high edu- 
cational quality should be the chief concern 
of any board of education. But it is mean- 
ingless to discuss quality in education unless 
there is a preliminary agreement as to what 
constitutes a good curriculum. The policy- 
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imaking responsibilities of a local school 
board require that the purposes of the cur- 
riculum be made explicit so that the board, 
acting for the people of the community, may 
have some set of standards against which 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the school 
program. There is almost universal accept- 
ance among the thousands of school boards 
in the Nation that preparation for good citi- 
zenship fs at, or close to, the top of the im- 
perative needs of youth. It was the duty of 
the Little Rock Board of Education to estab- 
lish the goals of Central High School in terms 
of the knowledge and skills, and more im- 
portant, the behavior and overt actions, 
which are essential for good citizenship in a 
democracy. Only in the light of these goals 
can educational quality be measured. 

One does not have to be a professional 
educator to recognize that students learn 
more in school than is to be found in their 
textbooks. The most valuable addition the 
school board could have made to the Central 
High curriculum was to give white and Negro 
students an opportunity to learn they could 
go to school together harmoniously. Con- 
versely, the reluctance or inability of the 
Little Rock Board of Education to carry out 
the supreme law of the land in the operation 
of Central High taught the students disre- 
spect for law and order by demonstrating 
that a hard core of student troublemakers 
could repeatedly break the law with im- 
punity. This was a disastrously immoral 
lesson to teach—and one which will take 
much unlearning. 

The truth is that the board simply refused 
to accept the findings of fact on which the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 was based, 
namely, that racially segregated schools are 
inherently unequal. White students as well 
as Negro students need to have the experi- 
ence of studying together in an integrated 
cultural environment. The Little Rock 
board's measure of quality in the up-to-date 
Horace Mann High School for Negroes in- 
cluded physical facilities, teacher prepara- 
tion, and instructional supplies. But the 
essence of a good curriculum is the total 
school experience to which a student is ex- 
posed, including measures of student be- 
havior which will indicate whether desirable 
changes in attitude and conduct have taken 
place. 

Much of the testimony presented to Judge 
Lemley dealt with the collapse of discipline 
at the school. The first witness was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Huckaby, vice principal in charge 
of girls, who has been at Central High since 
1930. She testified that all through the 
year she had been apprehensive, not sleep- 
ing well, and that her social life had 
dwindled to nothing, “On weekends,” she 
testified, “I would usually go to the country 
with my husband and just sit for about a 
day and usually by noon Sunday I would be- 
gin to revive enough to face the next week." 
On cross-examination by Mr. Marshall, Mrs. 
Huckaby admitted that she had not had any 
professional training in discipline. “I am 
afraid,” she said, “my Hmit has been a 
workshop course in the summer.” 

J. O. Powell, vice principal in charge of 
boys, characterized the discipline as chaotic, 
but ascribed the turmoil to a lack of prompt, 
firm, and effective action. Although he was 
the school board’s own witness, Mr. Powell, 
on cross-examination by Wiley Branton, 
counsel for the NAACP, gave evidence that 
was extremely damaging to the board's po- 
sition, He testified that no disruption had 
taken place inside the classrooms and con- 
tinued: “I wish that we, as administrators, 
had followed the teachers’ example in being 
able to control and maintain order as ad- 
mirably as those teachers have in the class< 
rooms.” He asserted that he had received no 
specific instructions for coping with the spe- 
cial problems which might confront him as 
a result of the integration controversy with 
the exception of a board policy statement on 
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discipline which did not appear until the 
second semester had already started. 

The high point of this witness’ testimony 
was the disclosure that he had recommended 
suspension of a small group of habitual of- 
fenders involved in incidents with Negro 
students or in acts of vandalism. These 
recommendations were not adopted by the 
principal. Mr. Powell expressed his personal 
conviction that if the group of some 20 to 25 
ringleaders and “repeaters” had been re- 
moved by Juvenile authorities, or by some 
appropriate police action, the entire disci- 
plinary situation would not have deterio- 
rated, 

The school board’s next witness, A. F. 
Lake, Jr, director of the band, testified that 
Negroes had never been in the band, but 
that their presence in the future would cre- 
ate a serious problem, “Do you think it 
would hurt to put. Negros in the band In 
1961?" Mr. Marshall asked. “That is rather 
speculative; I don't know,“ responded Mr. 
Lake. 

The school board called upon O. W. Ro- 
mine, director of school plant services, as 
one of its star witnesses. Mr. Romine spent 
considerable time on the stand describing 
the conditions which Judge Lemley later 
found. intolerable. Mr. Romine had or- 
ganized 43 bomb searches during the course 
of the year. These were very costly because 
some children persisted, in violation of 
school regulations, in using locks with un- 
registered combinations for their lockers. 
When these unauthorized locks were cut off 
by the bomb searchers, the students were 
reimbtrsed. Pressing home the enormity of 
this expenditure, board counsel Butler asked, 
“Do you know how much these locks cost 
individually?” "They cost us a $1.25 per 
each,” Mr. Romine responded. “So that 
every time you would have to saw a lock off 
and replace it, it would cost the school dis- 
trict $1.25?” Butler continued. “That is 
right," Romine answered. Later, Judge Lem- 
ley in the memorandum accompanying his 
decision, noted that Mr. Romine “saw a 
bushel basket full of locks and that it cost 
the board $1.25 apiece to replace them.” 

Mr. Butler asked Mr. Romine why radia- 
tors had been removed from restrooms. 

Answer: “These were floor radiators and the 
fact that students urinated on those radi- 
ators when they were hot caused fumes to 
go through the entire building.” 

Question: “Did that create quite a stench?" 

Answer: “It did.” 

Question: “Was there any way you could 
remove that stench effectively?” 

Answer: “By leaving the radiators cold it 
could not happen,” 

Question: "What did you finally resort to 
doing?” ~ 

Answer: “We removed them.” 

Question: “Did that leave the restrooms 
cold?" 

Answer: It left the restroom areas with- 
out heat.” 

On cross-examination, Mr. Branton asked, 
“You have testified at length about the ob- 
literation, mutilation of public property at 
Central H. S. and destruction of physical 
facilities attached to the building. Is there 
anything as a result of your investigation 
that would lead you to believe that any of 
these acts were committed by Negro stu- 
dents enrolled at Central High School?” Mr. 
Romine responded, “It would be yery dim- 
cult to tell, but my personal opinion would 
be that they were not.” 

W. P. Ivy, a teacher of mathematics for 
34 years, testified that he didn’t even know 
about some of the “things that went on up 
there until I got home and read it in the 
paper or saw it on television.” Mr. Ivy had 
1 Negro in each of 2 classes and 8 classes 
which were all white. He testified that the 
grades in the 2 mixed classes were not as good 
as those in the 3 all-white classes. But, of 
cqurse, he himself had given those grades. 
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Presumably, too, a teacher of mathematics 
would know enough about sampling theory 
and statistical inference to realize that these 
data, even if achleved on objective tests, 
proved nothing. 

The board's next witness, Miss Shirley 
Stancil, “guidance counselor for A through 
C of the 10th graders, and H through P 
of the llth graders,” testified that this 
Past past year she was “more exhausted at 
the end of the day,” and that standardized 
achievement tests in science had not been 
given because the teachers felt that the 
Classes had not covered enough material in 
science. On cross-examination, Mr. Marshall 
askéd how tests results in other subjects 
compared with past years. “About the 
same, Miss Stancil said, “the results were 
good.” 

Lawrence Mobley, basketball coach and 
teacher of physicai education, testified that 
the presence of 1 Negro in a class of 150 
students created problems. To avoid trou- 
ble, he had eliminated exercises and contests 
Involving bodily contact between students. 

The NAACP called two expert witnesses to 
the stand, Dr. Virgil Rogers, dean of the 
School of Education of Syracuse University, 
and the writer. Reduced to essentials, the 
testimony of the two adininistrators pointed 
up the demoralizing effects of permitting a 
small group of habitual troublemakers to re- 
main in school and continue to flaunt the 
law with impunity. During a critical and 


abnormal situation, the customary discipline ~ 


Measures for misconduct should have been 
carried out more promptly and severely, 
rather than the reverse. The statements 
made by several of the board's witnesses 
Suggesting that the staff didn't know how 
to handle an unusual situation because there 
simply had not been any discipline problems 
in Central High prior to the admission of 
the nine Negroes are, of course, untenable. 

The techniques of good discipline need not 
be detailed here. Obviously, children will 
continue to use unapproved locks if their 
disobedience is rewarded by cash payments. 
Bomb scares in most schools have beon 
brought under control quickly by adding to 
the length of the schoolday the time lost 
in searching lockers. Most high school stu- 
dents are occasionally mischievous; some are 
Tebellious; a relative few are viclous. No 
teacher ought to become a high school prin- 
cipal before he can recognize these various 
types of misconduct and deal with them ap- 
Propriately. School regulations are not a 
Substitute for the State penal code. A per- 
son who commits a crime in high school 
should be summoned before the proper court. 

Judge Lemley ruled that he was unwilling 
to substitute his judgment for that of the 
school administration in deciding what dis- 
elplinary steps should have been taken, Yet, 
since the principal of Central High School 
was not called to the stand to testify (a 
most significant fact, in itself), the judge 
should have given great weight to the testi- 
mony of the vice principal in charge of boys. 
Tt is most significant that Mr. Powell's rec- 
ommendations for stricter discipline coin- 
cided with the findings of the two expert 
Witnesses called by the NAACP. But Judge 
Lemley discounted the testimony of all 3, 
Claiming that the 2 northerners were too 
far from the situation in Little Rock—and 
that Mr. Powell had been too near. 


In his decision, Judge Lemley admitted 


that under the Supreme Court decision the 


eight Negroes in Central High have a con- 
stitutional right not to be excluded from 
any of the public schools on necount of race. 
But the learned judge reasoned “that the 
time for the enjoyment of that right has 
not yet come.” His agreement with the 
school board that any Negro in Little Rock 
could get a good high-school education by 
attending a cored school is a denial of the 
role ot the free public school in making a 
reality of our American dream. 
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Milestone in Human Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


: OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, next 
Sunday, the people of Washington 
County, Ohio, whom I have the honor to 
represent here will mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the foundation of their county 
children's home. This fine institution is 
notable as the first such home sup- 
ported by local taxpayers in the Nation. 
Its contribution to society and to count- 
less children over the past century is an 
achievement of which any community 
might be proud. Through the molding 
of useful citizens, the cost to Washing- 
ton County has been returned many 
times over. 

The Washington County Children’s 
Home was established 100 years ago by 
individuals who met a local need with 
dedicated and determined action—ac- 


tion which proved to be a model fay ather 


counties in the Nation. I wish to call the 

attention of the Congress to an account 

of the establishment of the home which 
appeared in the July 19 edition of the 

Marietta Daily Times of Marietta, Ohio. 

The article is as follows: 

AMERICA’S Prest Tax-Supportep CHILDREN’S 
Home Witt CELEBRATE Its 100TH BirnrHpay 
ON JULY 27 

(By James Abrams) 

Washington County Children’ Home, the 
first tax-supported children’s home in the 
United States, is 100 years old this year. 

Centennial ceremonies will be held Sun- 
day, July 27, at the home on Muskingum 
Drive. The Reverend Charles Harrison, as- 
sistant superintendent and chaplain of the 
Boys Industrial School at Lancaster, will be 
principal speaker. The Marietta High School 
summer band, directed by Grover Buxton, 
will present a concert. 

Today the children’s home Includes a 
group of modern brick buildings dedicated 
in 1950 that surround the older administra- 
tion building. 

Founder of the children’s home was Miss 
Catherine Fay who had been a schoolteacher 
and missionary among the Choctaw Indians. 
She married A. S. D. Ewing in 1868. 

Returning to her parents’ fatm on Moses 
Run in 1857, she visited the Washington 
County Infirmary. Here she found what 
was common in every such institution in the 
country then—dependent children of all 
ages living with aged and infirm adults. 

She felt that this was not the right place 
for children, who through no fault of their 
own, had been left homelees and destitute. 
Miss Fay requested and got permission to 
move the 26 children to her home. 

“Aunt Katie Fay,” as she was called by 
the children, was able to buy her family’s 
15-acre farm at Moss Run and to enlarge 
the house. On April 1, 1858, what was to 
become the Washington County Children's 
Home, was opened at its first site by Miss 
Fay for these children. Mariettans helped 
with gifts of food for the children, all of 


- whom were under 10 years old, 


Under Miss Fay’s and other Mariettans’ 
urgings, the State legislature authorized in 
1866 the legal support of the Washington 
County Children's Home and other children's 


homes by direct taxation by the counties. 


The original home was too remote and 
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not large enough and the home was moved 
to its present location and opened there 
with 33 children on April 3, 1867. 

Today approximately 75 children between 
the ages of 3 and 18 are cared for during 
school months, In the past 5 years the num- 
ber has fluctuated between 84 and 34 chil- 
dren, 

W. P. Rolleyson, superintendent of the 
county children's home explained that all 
but one of the children there are from 
broken homes, All are wards of the county, 
placed in the home by the courts. 

He said that children aren't placed here 
until we've explored all possible means of 
keeping them in their owm home." “There 
isn’t any better place to raise a child than 
in his own home,” Rollyson emphasized. 

The home is to a great extent a stopping- 
off place until homes can be found with rela- 
tives for children made wards of the county. 

Many children are placed in free foster 
homes in the county. The county does not 
pay for children’s upkeep in these foster: 
homes. Interested -people contact the 
county welfare board of their own accord to 
have children placed in their care. 

Members of the Washington County Child 
Welfare Board that governs the county home 
are Ray Goddard of Cutler, Charles Ingram 
of Marietta Rural Route, Helen Evans of 
Lowell, Judge Xilpha R. Metcalf, and Attor- 
ney E. E, Erb, both of Marietta, Rollyson 
is executive secretary. 

The 100-acre farm's own produce pays for 
about 35 percent of the home's costs. Its 
modern farm has a dairy herd, cans close to 
1,000 half-gallon jars Of vegetables, and 
raises around 7 to 800 pounds of sweet corn, 
200 bushels of potatoes and its own pork. 

The home operates its own school for 
grades 4, 5, and 6, in a 2-story brick build- 
ing built in 1938. The other children attend 
Putnam School and Marietta High School. 

The four modern brick additions dedicated 
in 1950 include a large well-equipped gym- 
nasium with folding bleachers. Connecting 
on either side of it are the two single-story 
boys' dormitories. Connected to the admin- 
istration building is the two-story giris’ 
dormitory. 

Rollyson and his wife, who is matron, 
have been at the home for nearly 6 years. 
Other staf members include 4 housemothers, 
a farmer in charge of the agricultural work, 
a utility man, a cook, a dining room super- 
visor, 2 laundresses, and a caseworker. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Western As- 
sociation of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp the resolutions adopted by the West- 
ern Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners, 38th annual conference, 
June 25, 1958: 

RESOLUTION 1. AMENDMENTS TO COORDINATION 
Act J 

Whereas the conservation and perpetua- 
tion of fish and wildlife are becoming criti- 
cal because of the increasing utilization of 
lands and waters to meet the needs of our 
expanding human population; and 

Whereas large sums of public money are 
being spent by State, Federal, and private 
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agencies for the development of water re- 
sources; and 

Whereas construction agencies, both pri- 
vate and governmental, have been reluctant 
or legally unauthorized to consider ways and 
means to maintain or mitigate losses to fish 
and wildlife resources; and 

Whereas many water development projects 
can be planned and coordinated to benefit all 
the users of the resources; and - 

Whereas the amendments to the Coordina- 
tion Act of 1946 (commonly called Public 
Law 732) as proposed by the Department of 
the Interior and endorsed by the 48 States, 
and agreed to by all interested Federal agen- 
cies, will provide planning and procedures for 
enhancement of fish and wildlife as well as 
mitigation of losses in all construction proj- 
ects; and 

Whereas weakening and controversial 
amendments have been proposed to this leg- 
islation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
the Senate be urged to pass S. 3725 (Watkins) 
ns reported from committee, and that the 
House expedite favorable action on S. 3725 
or an identical bill. 


RESOLUTION 2. SUPPORT or $3 Duck STAMP 
LEGISLATION 


Whereas there is a great need to acquire 
wet lands throughout the United States for 
waterfowl conservation purposes; and 

Whereas the cost of such acquisition has 
risen materially over the past years; and 

Whereas the availability of such lands 
continues to decrease with agricultural and 
urban expansion; and 

Whereas there is need for wiser manage- 
ment on said proposed waterfowl area ac- 
quisitions in order to harvest surplus water- 
fowl propertly: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 


State Game and Fish Commissioners does 


hereby endorse the provisions of H. R. 12072 
(Dnovcett, of Michigan) and similar legisla- 
tion which would increase the cost of the 
duck stamp from $2 to $3, earmark all net 
receipts for the acquisition of waterfowl 
areas, and permit the Secretary of the In- 
terior to open up to 40 percent of the ac- 
quired lands for migratory bird hunting, and 
which would further provide for the leas- 
ing of small acreages of wet lands and pot- 
holes as waterfowl production areas; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the bill contain no restric- 
tions on the hunting of resident game 


RESOLUTION 3. Water RIGHTS ON PUBLIC 
LANDS 


- Whereas the recreational uses of the na- 
tional forests and public domain lands are 
bound to increase in both social and eco- 
nomic importance with the growth of popu- 
lation, urbanization, and improved travel 
facilities, and the interest of the general 
public in the multiple-use management of 
the public lands is a very real interest that 
must be protected; and 

Whereas the use of water for fish and 
wildlife purposes, largely a nonconsumptive 
use, is essential to and inseparable from the 
balanced multiple-use management of the 
public lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners urges 
the Federal administration of the national 
forest and public domain to exercise all 
necessary diligence under existing legal su- 
thorfty to forestall and deny the appropria- 
tion of water, or the development of water re- 
sources, when such appropriation or develop- 
ment would be inconsistent with the proper 
multiple-use mandgement of such lands in 
the public interest; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if existing authority is in- 
adequate to protect the public interest, the 
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Western Association recommends the ini- 
tiation of legislation to correct the deficiency. 


RESOLUTION 4. Pactric SALMON 

This resolution, condensed here to save 
space, expressed concern because of the con- 
tinued downward trend of Pacific salmon 
due to a variety of factors, and offered the 
following recommendations: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Western Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners does hereby endorse a more 
positive action on the part of all agencies 
concerned to maintain and improve the Pa- 
cific salmon resources; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Western Association 
officials appoint a committee composed of 
one member of each affected State, province, 
and Alaska to survey and investigate Pacific 
coast and Alaska salmon management pro- 
grams and that of the international salmon 
fisheries and make a comprehensive report, 
along with recommendations, to the respec- 
tive management agencies and their govern- 
ments on their findings on or before the 
first day of January 1959; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the three States’ Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission be requested 
to undertake the task of compiling this re- 
port.” 


RESOLUTION 5. PUBLIC ACCESS FOR RECREA- 
TIONAL USE ON AND AROUND RESERVOIR 
IMPOUNDMENTS 


Whereas Federal laws now provide that 
under certain conditions Federal agencies 
administering our public lands are permitted 
to issue special use permits to private indi- 
viduals for the construction of dams for the 
purpose of impounding waters; and 

Whereas it is recognized that said special 
use permits allow development of our agri- 
cultural lands and provide for the highest 
use of said lands; and 

Whereas public access for recreational pur- 
poses does not interfere with the primary 
purpose for which the special use permit 
was granted; and 

Whereas said lands belong to all the public 
rather than a few individuals; Now, there- 
fore, be it Resolved by the Western Associa- 
tion of State Game and Fish Commissioners, 
That the Bureau of Land Management and 
other Federal agencies authorized to issue 
said permits be requested to include, at the 
time of granting, a provision stipulating 
the right of public access for wildlife and 
recreational purposes. =f 


RESOLUTION 6. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF RESER- 
vom SITES AND SURROUNDING LANDS 


Whereas the policy of taking flowage ease- 


ments rather than outright titie to reservoir 


sites and surrounding shorelands, adopted in 
August 1953 by the Corps of Engineers and 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
has resulted in an almost complete loss to 
the general public of highly valuable and Ir- 
replaceable recreational areas; and 

Whereas under the policy followed prior to 
August 1953 such shorelands and access 
areas to these Jands were often licensed to 
the various State game departments, result- 


‘ing in a high and permanent public use of 


these areas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
strongly urge that the present flowage ease- 
ment policy be terminated in the general 
public interest, and that there be substi- 
tuted for it the former policy of taking ab- 
solute legal title to reservoir sites and sur- 
rounding shorelands in order that their use 
may be permanently assured to the general 
public, 
RESOLUTION 7. REVISION AND AMENDMENTS TO 

THE FEDERAL RANGE CODE 


Whereas some livestock interests are still 
making it difficult for the Bureau of Land 
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Management to improve range conditions; 
and 


Whereas the Federal Range Code of the 
Bureau only recognizes “reasonable num- 
bers“ of big game in its operations; and 

Whereas the stockmen appeal-clause pro- 
cedure under the Code is unsatisfactory and 
too time consuming; and 

Whereas there is still lack of full apprecia- 
tion and acceptance of the multiple use con- 
cept by various users of our Federal range- 
lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby urge the Secretary of the Interior to 
rectify these shortcomings in the Federal 
Range Code and to take immediate action 
to integrate multiple use throughout the 
code. 

RESOLUTION 8. CONSERVATION OFFICER 
COURSES IN WILDLIFE SCHOOLS 


In this resolution, abbreviated here to save 
space, the association recommended that 
administrators of educational institutions 
offering wildlife management degrees include 
in their curriculum courses in law enforce- 
ment, public relations, journalism, public 
speaking, report writing, general psychology 
and fisheries management as prerequisites to 
a bachelor's degree in wildlife management. 
The association further suggested that only 
wildlife students evidencing a special apti- 
tude for research be encouraged to pursue 
true wildlife research and that they be en- 
couraged to continue their academic train- 
ing with graduate work. 


* 


RESOLUTION 9. OPERATION OUTDOORS 


Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture, through the United States For- 
est Service, has developed a long- needed pro- 
gram identified as Operation Outdoors; and 

Whereas part I of this program, concern- 
ing national forests recreation aimed at solv- 
ing the mounting problem of increased fam- 
ily outdoor activity, has been published and 
is ready for implementation by increased ap- 
propriations; and 

Whereas part II will deal with improve- 
ment and management of wildlife habitat 
on the national forests in cooperation with 
the fish and game departments, and 

Whereas both phases of these activities 
have long been needed and have been pro- 
gramed in a most thorough and systematic 
manner: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners com- 
mends most highly the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for preparing the 
analyses and resulting plans dealing with 
the extremely important recreational and 
wildlife values of the national forests, and 
urges Congress to implement the program 
through appropriate financing. 
RESOLUTION 10. COMMENDATION FOR 

TULE-KLAMATH SETTLEMENT 

Whereas. on April 1, 1958, Hon. Fred A. 
Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, issued a de- 
cree to the effect that the lands in contro- 
versy in the Lower Klamath-Tule Lake re- 
gion of California and Oregon, which are so 
vital to the Pacific Flyway, must be used in 
a manner that will fully protect the valuable 
waterfowl resources of the area: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby commend Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton and Assistant Secretaries of 
the Interior Ross L. Leffler and Fred Aandahli 
for their courage and foresight in recom- 
mending a positive settlement, favorable to 
conservation interests, of this long-standing 
controversial issue; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
urges Secretary Seaton to submit to Congress 
at an early date such legislation as may be 
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deemed necessary to implement the Secre- 
tary’s action, and that the member States in- 
form their respective delegations in Congress 
accordingly. 
RESOLUTION 11. Sontcrror's OPINION on 
Status oF WILDLIFE WITHDRAWALS 


Whereas in the past decade there has 
been a widespread program among the 11 
western States to withdraw tracts of public 
land for wildlife use in order that the gen- 
eral public could be assured of continued 
_ hunting and fishing access to these lands; 
and 

Whereas the several State game and fish 
departments haye spent considerable 
amounts of money and manpower in this 
Program in the interests of the western 
hunting and fishing public; and 

Whereas a member of the solicitor's staff 
of the Department of the Interior has re- 
cently submitted opinion M-36442 question- 
ing the legality of withdrawing these public 
landa for wildlife use and transferring the 
administration of said lands to the State 
game and fish departments; and 

Whereas it appears to the Western Asso- 
ciation that this interpretation is incorrect 
and unreasonable: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby request that the Solicitor of the In- 
terior Department review opinion M-36442 
in order that the several States may be 
assured of their exact position with respect 
to past, present, and future withdrawal re- 
quests; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event the Solicitor 
of the United States renders a decision un- 
favorable to the State game and fish depart- 
Ments in their proposed administration of 
such lands that the Western Association 
sponsor Federal legislation which would as- 
sure the States of the right to administer 
these public lands for wildlife management 
ber in the interest of the general pub- 

ic. 
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RESOLUTION 12. RETENTION OP HUNTING AND 
Fist RIGHTS. on STATE! AND FEDERAL 
LANDS PROPOSED FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Whereas parcels of federally owned and 

State owned land are being sold or ex- 

changed to private interests in increasing 

numbers; and 

Whereas it has been established by Fed- 
eral law for many years and by most State 
laws that mining, mineral, oil and gas rights 

On any Federal or State land sold or ex- 

Changed shall remain in the name of the 

Federal Government or the State: Now, 

therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Western Association 

of State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby request the legislative committee of 
the International Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners to prepare 

a bill for introduction during the 86th Con- 

gress which will provide for the retention, 

in the name of the public, of hunting and 
fishing rights on any Federal land sold or 
exchanged: and be it further 

Resolved, That following the action of the 
legislative committee of the international 

Association, that the individual Western 

States prepare similar legislation for intro- 

duction into their State legislatures. 


RESOLUTION 13, RETENTION OF WILDLIFE COVER 
In Rance IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Whereas a number of private and Govern- 
ment agencies are conducting, or contem- 
Plate conducting certain large-scale pro- 
grams for the eradication of sagebrush, juni- 
Per, and other chaparral, shrub, and tree 


growth by use of public funds in the Western 


States as a means of increasing the grass 

Production on the lands in question; and 
Wherens this procedure in limitedi areas 

appeurs to be beneficial to big game species 
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in that it provides a beneficial edge, but the 
complete eradication of all shrub and tree 
growth oyer large expanses of terrain is detri- 
mental to big game species with the possible 
exception of antelope because it eliminates 
necessary food and cover; and 

Whereas reduction of the winter feed sup- 
ply for big game will result in greater prop- 
erty damage to the landowners who advocate 
the eradication programs and/or a reduction 
in the carrying capacity for big game on the 
ranges concerned; and 

Whereas big game has great economic and 
recreational value to the Western States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
Federal and State agencies approve such 
eradication programs on land under their 
jurisdiction only when fingers, blocks, or 
strips of the original growth are left standing 
for game cover and food, and when it has 
been determined in each Instance that to do 
so would not be detrimental to the best 
public interest; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal and State land 
management agencies, when contemplating 
such range improvement programs, confer in 
advance with State game departments as to 
the effect on big game resources and modify 
their plans to the end that damage to wild- 
life habitat will be held at a minimum. 


— 


RESOLUTION 14. OPPOSING CHANGES IN FED- 
ERAL Arp Acrs 

Whereas the Federal Aid in Wlidlife Res- 
toration Act, more commonly known as the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, has since its enact- 
ment in 1939 been a tremendous asset to 
the wildlife conservation programs of the 
States; and i 

Whereas the formula for the apportion- 
ment of these Federal-aid funds to the States 
had the unqualified endorsement of all 48 
States; and 

Whereas this basis for apportionment has 
been successfully accomplished these past 19 
years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes on 
record as being unalterably opposed to any 
change in the present apportionment for- 
mula; and be it further 

Resoived, That the western association goes 
on record as being opposed to spending any 
of the sportsmen’s funds for determining the 
number of duplicate licenses sold and being 
in favor of continutng the present method of 
certifying license sales, 
RESOLUTION 15. COMMENDATION FOR THE Ort. 

AND Gas LEASING Polier ON WILDLIFE 

REFUGES 


Whereas for the past several years there 
haye been threats to the integrity of the 
original purpose of the national wildlife ref- 
uges through ill-advised proposals for leas- 
ing oll and gas rights on these refuges and 
game ranges; and 

Whereas recent regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Interior would give 
effective protection to these refuges: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners en- 
dorses these regulations concerning oil and 
gas léasing and development on the national 
wildlife refuges and game ranges, and hereby 
commends Secretary Fred A. Seaton for his 
diligence in protecting the primary wildlife 
values in dedicated wildlife lands, and fur- 
ther urges him to stand firm on his estab- 
lished policy. 

RZSOLUTIÓN 16. RESEARCH ON CHEMICAL 

HERBICIDES 

Whereas there is an increased interest in 
chemical herbicides, insecticides, and pesti- 
cides for use in application on Federal, State, 
and private lands; and 


\ 
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Whereas some of these agricultural chemi- 
cals have been proven to have an immediate 
and/or accumulative effect on fish and wild- 
life species as a result of direct contact, and 
an accumulative effect as a result of changes 
upon the habitat of fish and wildlife; and 
Whereas our knowledge of the effects of 
most of the chemicals so employed is defi- 
cient or entirely lacking: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
Congress enact Senate bill 2447 as it now 
stands to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to undertake continuing studies of the 
effects of various chemical herbicides, insec- 
ticides, and pesticides on fish and wildlife 
resources so that they may be used with 
minimm loss of fish and wildlife; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the supplemental appro- 
priations bill include $300,000 for the use of 
the Department of the Interior in the imme- 
diate activation of the provision of S. 2447, 


In a final resolution the association ex- 
pressed its appreciation of Idaho hos- 
pitality. 


— 


Postmaster General Needs Greater Au- 
thority To Control Obscene Literature 
Disseminated Through Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to a resolution passed by the Ohio 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association at the 
organization's annual State convention 
in Columbus, July 13-16. This resolu- 
tion, pertaining to the need for providing 
the Postmaster General with greater au- 
thority to control the dissemination 
through the mails of obscene literature, 
is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Ohio Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association strongly support the val- 
fant efforts of Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield to prevent the distribution of 
obscene matter through the United States 
malls; and 

Whereas we, by the very nature of our du- 
ties, realize the demoralizing effect of such 
material has had on the morals of the people 
of this country, and particularly the young 
people who will be the leaders of tomorrow: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation 
which will prohibit the distribution of such 
matter through the United States mails, and 
which will penalize violators of this prohi- 
bition with fine or imprisonment, or both; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to both United States Senators from 
this State and to all Members of the Con- 
gress from this State with the strongest 
possible recommendation that they support 
the fight against the dissemination of filth 
through the United States mails. 

CHARLES FISHER, 
Chairman. 

LOWELL LEPP. 

HOMER DEWEY, 

Dewey GMES. 

GEORGE M. SHELLY. 


“Residents of southeastern Ohio have 
furnished me with shocking examples of, 
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the filth that is being sent to unsuspect- 
ing families, often addressed to school- 
children. I have been impressed with 
the speed and earnestness of the Post 
Office Department in acting against the 
purveyors of such trash. 

The House of Representatives took an 
important step in the right direction re- 
cently when it passed H. R. 6239 to 
strengthen the hand of the Postmaster 
General in matters of this kind. This 
legislation, allowing for criminal prose- 
cution of offenders either at the point of 
mailing or at the point where the mail is 
received should eliminate much of the 
frustration the Department has experi- 
enced in the past. Iam pleased that this 
bill is on the Senate Calendar and it is 
my hope that consideration and pas- 
sage will be forthcoming soon. 


Middle East Question: Where Do We Go 


From Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Mil- 
waukee Journal is in a particularly 
sound position to comment on the situa- 
tion in the Middle East because two of 
the members of its editorial staff have 
spent considerable time in that troubled 
area in the last few years—one of them 
in the last few weeks. 

In its editorials of Thursday, July 17, 
Saturday, July 19, and Sunday, July 20, 
1958, the Milwaukee Journal has raised 
a number of important questions about 
our future steps in the Middle East. I 
commend these editorials to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 17, 
1958) 
Some LOGICAL QUESTIONS ABOUT INTERVENTION 
IN MIDDLE EAST 

‘The fact that the United States Marines 
are in Lebanon makes it rather futile to dis- 
cuss whether we should have intervened. 
We have intervened. 

President Eisenhower says that he decided 
upon intervention “only after the most seri- 
ous consideration.” And surely there was 
much to consider, and much that might 
have recommended some other course of ac- 
tion, 

The main fact of intervention now is that 
we have, in the minds of much of the worid, 
been proved the “imporlialists” that Russia 
and many of the so-called neutral nations 
call us. 

By attempting to draw parallels between 
the situation in Lebanon and the cases of 
Greece, Korea, and Vietnam, as the Prezident 
did, the implication is that we have moved 
in opposition to communism. Indeed, the 
President cited the Communist aggression in 

each of these alleged parallels. 

But communism is a very minor issue in 
Lebanon. The issue, if any single one can 
be cited, is Arab nationalism, as a Milwaukee 
Journal staff correspondent reported from 
the Middle East a few weeks ago. Whatever 
one may call Nasser one cannot call him a 
3 In Egypt, Communists are in 
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Very properly the President has taken the 
ease to the United Nations. But here again 
there is a serious hitch. He acted after 
United Nations officials had declared that 
there was no massive outside Intervention 
in Lebanon calling for U. N, action. Now 
Secretary General Hammarskjold reiterates 
that no International military force is neces- 


“Bary. 


Our Government can argue—and rightly 
in the Journal's opinion—that the U. N. 
officials are mistaken... Syrian agents have 
undoubtedly played a big part in the Leban- 
ese crisis. So has the Cairo radio. Syrian 
arms have been furnished the rebels. 

In a country as small as Lebanon—a nation 
of 1,500,C00 persons in an area smaller than 
Connecticut—even a few thousand rifles, a 
few hundred machineguns, a handful of 
mortars, and a few hundred volunteers can 
amount to massive intervention. But 
against this is the fact that a well-armed 
Lebanese army has made no serious attempt 
to put down Lebanon's revolution. 

How do we convince the U. N. to send 
international forces to Lebanon when its 
officials have already said that the presence 
of U. N. observation teams is all that is re- 
quired? Probably a Russian veto will stop 
any Security Council action. Can we get 
enough votes in the Assembly to back our 
demands for U. N. intervention? It is at 
least doubtful. 

Then we will be left occupying a country 
that the U. N. says does not need help or 
occupation, It seems that the time to have 
gone into Lebanon, if there ever was a time, 
was a month ago—not after the U. N. had 
in effect taken a stand in opposition to our 
Government’s view. Even our good friend 
Sweden now accuses us of violating the U.N. 
Charter. ¢ 

The Lebanese intervention is almed. of 
course, at broader problems—those of Iraq 
and Jordan,. Is it, then, our national policy 
to become self-appointed policemen to re- 
store ousted regimes that had little mass 
support, or to put our troops behind shaky 
ones? 

Obviously one great worry is Middle East 
oil, vital to our allies in Europe far more 
than directly to us. But is It to be our 
policy to protect resources over the world by 
force? 

Have we any real proof that Middle East- 
ern oil would not be sold to the West what- 
ever regimes, short of Communists, take over 
Middle Eestern countries? The only hope 
that. the Middle East has to realize its as- 
pirations for development requires sale of 
oll, The West lost control of the Suez Canal, 
but is not denied its use. 

Barring Russian intervention with force— 
Which is not to be ruled out for a moment 
we and our allies could police the Middle 
East indefinitely. But where does that get 
us? How long do we sit as policemen? How 
long can we oppose the aspirations—many 
legitimate aspirations—of Arabs. to control 
their own destinies? How can we expect 
world pence if we engender hatred of us and 
our allies in widespread areas of the world 
allenating not only the people of the Arab 
world but many in India, southeast Asia, and 
Africa? 

These are legitimate questions. 


We are in Lebanon. It is too late to gain 


much by debating the rensons for our being 
there. But it is not too late to ask: Where 
do we go from here? 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 19, 

1958] 
WHEN CHAMOUN STEPS OUT, WHAT HAPPENS 
IN LEBANON? 

The claim that Camille N. Chamoun 
wanted to change the constitution so he 
could succeed himself to a 6-year term as 
President was the excuse for starting the 
Lebanese revolt. * , 
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But that was not the basic cause for re- 
volt. The real cause lay in the determina- 
tion of the Moslems to aline Lebanon with 
the Arab States and their opposition to 
Chamoun’s stanch prowestern policies. 

Chamoun did not help matters by refusing 
to commit himself on his plans to succeed 
himself. He was cagey. He kept saying 
‘that he had never said he planned to change 
the constitution. But he refused to say that 
he had no such plans. 

His refusal rested on several considera- 
tions: One was that for a time he did want 
to succeed himself. He thought that the 
elections of a year ago had brought to the 
Chamber of Deputies enough supporters to 
guarantee him the two-thirds majority nec- 
essary to change the constitution. And the 
chamber elects the President. He was con- 
fident, too, because in 1952 he won the Presi- 
dency by an overwhelming 74-to-3 vote in the 
chamber. He also had the qualification of 
being a Maronite Christian. By gentlemen's 
agreement Lebanon has always had a Chris- 
tian President and & Moslem Prime Minister. 

Now Chamoun’s hopes have died. Prime 
Minister Sami Solh says his Government 
will not allow the constitution to be 
changed. Chamoun has denied any desire 
for reelection, but it comes weeks too late. 

One irony is that Chamoun took power 
after President el-Khoury, who had changed 
the constitution to reelect himself, was 
forced out of office. One of Chamoun's first 
acts in 1952 was to rewrite the bar to re- 
election into the constitution. 

Under Lebanese law Chamoun's term ends 
September 23. Law provides that the speak- 
er of the chamber of deputies can call a ses- 
sion to elect a President 30 to 60 days before 
the end of a term. If no session is called, 
one is automatically held 10 days before the 
end of a term. -The speaker has called the 
session for next Thursday, July 24. The 
question now is whether enough deputies 
will attend the session to provide a quorum. 
Even if a quorum is present, will enough of 
the chamber's 66 deputies attend to provide 
the two-thirds majority of membership nec- 
essary to elect a president? The Moslem 
rebels may boycott the session. 

What would happen then is anyone’s guess. 
At all events, Chamoun is through in about 
60 days. America’s problem is what hap- 
pens to our invited intervention if an 
antiwestern president is elected or there is 
no president at all. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 20, 
1958] 
How THE Miri East Mess DEVELOPED IN 
Last 4 YEARS 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is preparing to study our Middle Eastern 
policy and ask: Where do we go from here? 
It can't avoid asking how we got into our 
present mess. A review of our Middle East 
policies, especially as they affect Egypt, is 
vital. It is not a reassuring story. 

The United States had no imperialist rec- 
ord in the Middle East. It benefited from a 
receryolr of good will. Some of that good 
will was lost among the Arabs when we 
backed the creation of Israel in an area the 
Arabs considered Arab. But the great fall 
in our stock In Arab lands has come in the 
last 4 years, 

The President says of Lebanon that it is 
our duty to help preserve a legally consti- 
tuted government. We felt no such com- 
pulsion when King Farouk of Egypt asked 
our help in putting down a revolution in 
1952. We refused. 

When Mohammed Naguib and Col. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser kicked out Farouk, our Gov- 
ernment gave them every reason to feel we 
were sympathetic. The Naguib-Nasser gov- 
ernment started out immediately on wel- 
come and much needed reforms. We sent 
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experts to help. Secretary Dulles visited 
Cairo and gave Naguib a silver-plated pis- 
tol—a fine symbol of peace and tranqull- 
ity—to show our esteem. 

The Egyptians asked financial help. Our 
Government showed interest. But—as 
Nasser sald with bitterness (and some ex- 
&ggeration) to a Journal staff correspondent 
in 1954—nothing was forthcoming except “a 
few sick chickens.” Without sufficient aid, 
the reforms slowed almost to a halt. 

In 1954 Nasser, who has ousted Naguib, 
sought American arms. These were promised 
on condition that agreement was reached on 
evacuation of British troops in the Suez Canal 
Zone. Arms were not furnished, although 
agreement was reached on British troops, 
Nasser sought arms again after Israel at- 
tacked the Gaza strip in 1955. Our govern- 
ment offered two propositions—arms for dol- 
lars that Nasser did not have or arms ac- 
companied by a military mission. Nasser 
felt politically unable to accept a western 
military mission. He turned to Russia and 

‘got Communist bloc arms for cotton, 

Our reaction was a new arms offer. It 
Talled, but it showed to Nasser’s satisfaction 
that he could play us off against Russia. He 
has ever since. 

The Egyptians claimed, probably falsely, 
that Russia had promised to help bulid the 
Aswan dam. The claim worked. We rushed 
in with the British to offer to do the Job. We 
soon believed Russia had made no such offer. 
And Dulles rejected the dam plan abruptly 
in a manner that Nasser took as a personal 

Our government went out of its way 
to say that Nasser couldn't afford the dam 
because he spent too much for arms. 

Nasser's reaction was immediate. He seized 
the Suez Canal. Our government said navi- 
gation would be endangered by control of, 
the waterway by one nation. “How about 
Panama?” the Arabs asked. We said Egypt 
could not run the canal. It has, successfully. 

In 1956 America regained much prestige 
by forcing Israel, France and Britain to with- 
draw after invading Egypt. But much of the 
Bain was lost when this country froze $40 
Million in Egyptian funds. We rejected Nas- 
Ser’s urgent request to buy $14,000 worth of 
Medicines for refugees, at a time we were 
Pulling all stops to help Hungarian refugees. 
We refused wheat needed by hungry Egypt- 
ians, in spite of our huge surpluses. We 
Stopped the CARE program that was feeding 
3 million Egyptian children. The Arabs were 
bitter—and again turned to Russia for help. 

The Eisenhower doctrine, promising inter- 
Yention in case of Middle Enst invasion by 
Communist forces, far from being welcomed 
by the Arabs, was looked upon as imperialism 
4nd unwarranted interference. 

When Syria got Soviet arms in 1957 an 
American emissary rushed to the Middle East 
to confer with all but Syrians and Egyptians. 
Arms were rushed to Jordan, Dulles told the 
U. N. that Turkey was threatened by Soviet 
arms in the hands of the tiny and inept 
Syrian Army. Turkish troops, with Ameri- 
Cans present, stood on Syria’s borders. 

Through these years Nasser made repeated 
efforts to deal with the United States. He 
Was rebuffed. 

Now we are in Lebanon, where U. N. of- 
Aclals and even many prowestern Lebanese 
Say we are not needed. Again we insist on 
status quo in an area where change and unity 
are considered the only hope by Arabs. 

We have failed in the Middle East because 
dur Government has ignored a basic fact: 
Foreign policy must take into account the 
Sspirations and opinions of the people in the 
area if it is to work. 

The Senate committee mould have no 
trouble finding out how the mess we are 
in developed in the Middle East. 

How to solve it now is another—and far 
More complex—matter. 
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Democracy in Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OP OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under a 
consent previously granted, I ,include 
remarks I made on Radio Caracas TV, 
in Caracas, Venezuela, on July 6, 1958: 

Friends, my wife and I have greatly en- 
joyed celebrating with you our independ- 
ence day and your independence day. I 
apologize for not knowing your language. 
Our tongues are different but our hearts are 
the same. 

I congratulate you on having overthrown 
the tyrant Perez Jimenez. You are on the 
road to greatly improved economic and sò- 
cial conditions on a democratic basis. 

Your junta has pledged free elections soon. 


I commend Admiral Larrazabal and his col- ' 


leagues on the junta. 
credit. 

Will you succeed in establishing democ- 
racy in Venezuela? Hope and enthusiasm 
are high, both here and elsewhere in the 
hemisphere. 

Of course hope and enthusiasm are not 
enough. Brains and patience are needed 
also. 

Your great national parties have great 
leaders. I have had the honor to meet them 
all, Along with you I like and respect them. 
They would be great leaders Wherever they 
lived—Betancourt, Caldera, and Villalba. 

AD, COPEI, URD, honorable and dedicated 
parties, determined to improve the economic 
conditions of Venezuela, determined to guar- 
antee equal justice under law. * 

AD, COPEI, URD, au dedicated to govern- 
ment deriving its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. 

Infinitely preferable to the tyranny of 
Perez Jimenez or to the rule of the Com- 
munists who are the tools of a tyranny. 

Perez Jimenez is overthrown, Trujillo ts 
tottering, Batista’s days are numbered. 
Stroessner and Somoza will soon be engulfed 
by the strong tide of liberty and justice. 

Tyranny is tyranny, be it allegedly antl- 
Communist, Communist, or neither. Tito, 
Ibn Saud, Khrushchey, Mao, Chiang Kal- 
shek, or Franco—chiefs of vile police states, 
just like Trujillo, Batista, Stroessner, and 
Somoza, ‘ 

All are enemies of the free man, of justice, 
of God. 

My country's Government is not perfect. 
Nor is yours. We have made mistakes. We 
will make more mistakes. So will you, But 
we are committed to freedom under law and 
against tyranny of whatever name. We are 
not Yankee imperialists. 

Gur own mistakes of policy have been of 
technique, not of intent; of the head, not 
of the heart. 

Certainly our mutual lovq of freedom and 
hatred of tyranny binds us close. I fully 
endorse my Government's declared policies 
toward Venezuela. 

These policies are: 

1. Nurture friendship between our gov- 
ernments and our peoples. 

2. Encourage the development of demo- 
cratic institutions and constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Ask yourselves, my friends, do the Com- 
munists want democratic institutions and 
constitutional governments? No Communist 
country today has these features, so the an- 
swer is no, of course not. 

U 


They deserve much 


— 
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I have been shocked to have it alleged to 
me that a number of educated Venezuelans, 
even including Journalists, are sympathetic 
to communism. 

Or they proclaim their neutrality and pro- 
fess to be disgusted with both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

As for me, I agree with Betancourt, Cal- 
dera, and Villalba that Venezuela needs par- 
ties that put Venezuela first, not the Soviet 
Union, not the United States. 

Our mutual loye of democracy will bring 
Venezuela and the United States together, 
in spite of disagreements between us. 

There are quarrels th the happiest families, 

Misery and fear are formidable foes. We 
need all our strength to win over them. 

We need political parties, more than one, 
to translate the will of the people into the 
laws of the land. 

We need armed forces who know that their 
duty is to keep order and to defend their 
country, not to try to govern it. 

We need labor unions to insure better 
working conditions. and fair 5 

We need a press that will tell the truth 
fearlessly, 

We need the church, businessmen, lawyers, 
doctors, farmers, everyone to work together. 

Only in a democracy can this be done to 
mobilize most powerfully against misery and 
fear. The fancy facade of the tyrant hides 
much misery and much fear, whether this 
tyrant be in this hemisphere or the other 
hemisphere. 

Friends, now you have a great opportunity, 
great leaders, great national parties. We 
in the United States admire your courage. 
We sympathize with your suffering. 

We pray for your success In your struggle 
for democracy. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 

x 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Daily Dz gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued consideration of trade agreements bill and passed 19 sundry 


bills. d 
House passed 38 miscellaneous bills. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 13061-13075 


‘Bills Introduced: 10 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 4157-4166; and S. Con. Res. 108- 
109. Pages 13062-13063 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 7734, to exempt teachers in the Panama Canal 
Zone from application of the dual employment statute 
(S. Rept. 1863); 

H. R. 3513, relating to entitlement to reenlistment of 
certain former officers (S. Rept. 1864) ; 

H. R. 7140, to authorize a registrar at the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, with amendments (S. Rept. 1865); and 

H. R. 8002, to provide for improved methods of stating 
budget estimates and estimates for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations, with individual views (S. Rept. 
1866). Page 13062 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred, to 
appropriate committee, Page 13075 


Onion Futures: Senate insisted on its amendments to 
H. R. 376, to amend the Commodity Exchange Act to 
prohibit trading in onion futures in commodity ex- 
changes, agreed to hold conference with House, and 
appointed as conferees Senators Ellender, Johnston 
(South Carolina), Eastland, Aiken, and Young. 


Poge 13065 


Coal Development: Senate disagreed to House amend- 
ments to S. 2069, to amend the Mineral Leasing Act in 
order to promote the development of coal on the public 
domain, asked for conference thereon, and appointed 
as conferees Senators O'Mahoney, Carroll, and Barrett. 

Page 13080 


Sundry Bills Passed: By unanimous consent the Senate 
set aside its unfinished business and passed 19 sundry 
bills as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 
Hospital construction loans: H. R. 12694, to authorize 
loans for the construction of hospitals and other facili- 
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ties under the PHS Act (motion to reconsider passage 
tabled); 

Amphibious vessels: H. R. 11518, authorizing the con- 
struction of not to exceed 20,000 tons of amphibious war- 
fare vessels and landing craft; — 

' PVA refunds: H. R.9369, to authorize the VA Admin- 
istrator to make certain refunds; 

Land exchange: H. R. 10321, authorizing exchange of 
certain lands in Estes Park, Roosevelt National Forest, 
Colo.; 

Land exchange: H. R. 11253, authorizing exchange of 
certain U. S. land with the city of Redding, Calif.; 

Forest townsites: H. R. 12161, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of townsites in national forests; 

Transportation allowances: H. R. 7902, to authorize 
travel and transportation allowances in the case of cer- 
tain members of the uniformed services; 

Firearms permits: H. R. 11700, authorizing certain 
civilian personnel of the Department of Defense to carry 
firearms; 

Naval and Marine Corps transfers: H. R. 11504, to 
permit enlisted members of the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve to transfer to the Fleet Reserve and Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve on the same basis as members of the Regu- 
lar components; and £ 

Naval aviation cadets: H. R. 11626, to increase the 
period-of active service for naval aviation cadets. 

With amendment, to be sent back to House: 

Hospital construction: H. R. 12628, to extend the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act (motion to recon- 
sider passage tabled); and 

Navy—shore duty: H. R. 11636, to remove the require- 
ment that the Secretary of the Navy certify that the 
assignment of naval officers to shore duty is in the public 
interest. 

Without amendment and cleared for House: 

Unita National Forest: S. 3248, authorizing exchange 
of certain lands in the Uinta National Forest, Utah; and 

Vessels—day signals: S. 3951, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prescribe day signals for certain 
vessels. 


Food in a Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
entitled “The Food Industry in a Chang- 
ing World,” delivered by Bernard L. 
Oser, Ph. D., of the Food and Drug Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., Maspeth, Long 
Island, in my city, on the occasion of his 
receiving the Babcock-Hart award. 

The article calls our attention to the 
tremendously vital question of the capa- 
bility of our earth to support the increase 
in population. It points out that the 
answer to the problem is the increased 
application of technology to food pro- 
duction and processing. 

We in New York are proud of the 
award made to Dr. Oser and of the dis- 
tinguished contribution which he has 
made to this science. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Foop INDUSTRY IN A CHANGING WORLD 


It is a distinct honor to have one's name 
associated, however remotely; with Babcock 
and Hart and the distinguished list of past 
recipients of the award bearing their names. 
I am truly appreciative of the honor which 
has been bestowed upon me. 

The other day, when I was contemplating 
some of Babcock's accomplishments, I was 
impressed by the parallel which exists be- 
tween what he did and the challenge which 
faces all of us as food sclentists today. His 
development of a simplified scientific method 
to determine the fat content of milk was 
cited as “emancipating the dairy farmer from 
the rule of thumb." Today, food science may 
hold the key to another, and even more far- 
reaching emancipation: We have the oppor- 
tunity to free mankind from the burden of 
two great fears—the fear of starvation and 
the fear of the scourge of war. N 

That's a bold statement. However, I am 
convinced of its fundamental truth. If we, 
as food scientists, appraise the situation 
which confronts mankind we will have to 
acknowledge that whether man's tenancy of 
the world continues depends upon how well 
our science progresses. If we are farsighted 
and diligent, mankind's future is assured; 
if we are shortsighted or laggard, the prospect 
of man’s surviving for many centuries is 
dismal. 

Consider where we stand today. This is 
the most crucial time in the history of the 
world, Within our own lifetimes man has 
Propelled himself at speeds beyond that of 
sound; he has created new moons to explore 
the atmosphere above the earth; he bas 
Pcered into the very depths of the atom; he 
has produced new forms of matter and is 
tapping new sources of energy; he has con- 
quered the most devastating diseases; and he 
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has discovered exquisite ways of destroying 
himself. 

Our attention has been focused upon these 
remarkable achievements—and in terms of 
science they must be regarded as achieve- 
ments. But we have paid but little heed to 
two matters which are vital to man's future 
These are the explosive growth 
in the population of our planet and the clear 
inadequacy of present and immediately 
prospective resources to feed burgeoning 
mankind, I'm impelled to modify a Biblical 
reference somewhat and say, “What availeth 
a man to attain the moon and lose the 
world.” 

Let's consider for a few minutes the food 
problems which the world’s fast-growing 
population thrusts upon us. Then, a little 
later, we can appraise how this is related 
to the prospect of war or peace. 

World population at about the time of 
Christ was somewhat under 300 million. By 
1650 this had about doubled. This relatively 
modest increase was characterized by many 
ups and downs due to famine, war, and espe- 
cially the ravages of disease. (For example, 
cholera killed a full quarter of the people In 
Europe in the 14th century.) During no half 
century before 1650 was the population 
gradient greater than 10 percent. But from 
an estimated 518 million people in 1650, 
humankind has now multiplied more than 
fivefold to 2.7 billion. What is more im- 
portant, century by century the rate of rise 
has accelerated to 14 times the rate before 
1650. If it continues we may anticipate a 
world population of between 7 and 9 billion 
a hundred years hence. One hundred years 
is a short time—my birth to the time my 
grandchildren reach my present age. 

We should be aware, of course, that the 
United States has played no minor role in 
the rate of population increase. In only the 
past quarter-century our population has 
grown from 125 million to over 170 million. 
This represents an increase of nearly 40 per- 
cent, which is greater than India’s, for in- 
stance, and even greater than that of the 
world as a whole. Estimates of what our 
population will be in 1975 range from 207 
to 229 million—or 20 percent to 33 percent 
over the present level. (In the 4 minutes 
since I began this talk 30 little Americans 
were born.) 

The food situation in this country is, of 
course, unique. And being so it tends to 
condition our perspective as far as the rest 
of the world is concerned. We are blessed 
in the United States with an overabundance 
of food and with excellent storage, trans- 
portation and processing facilities. In the 
past 20 years we have accomplished miracles 
in increasing production of grains, milk and 
eggs per acre or per unit weight of animal 
or feed. Our principal nutritional affiiction 
is obesity. But that is far from being so in 
many other parts of the world. More than 
half of the world's population now struggles 
to receive fewer than 2,200 calories per capi- 
ta per day. Shortly before World War II 
there was sufficient food to provide a world 
average of 2,300 calories per person. Now, 
despite a 9 percent increase in food output, 
the average available today is down to 2,260 
calories. We are indeed walking a nutri- 
tional tightrope. 

Moreover, as I have intimated, whether we 
Have war or peace may well depend on the 
adequacy of our food resources. It is not 
weapons that créate wars. Rather it is dis- 


turbances—regional disturbances—of a social 
or economic nature which spawn wars. And 
they have at their roots the pressing needs 
for existence. The fight for freedom and 
independence may inflame nations to wage 
wars but smouldering beneath these aims is 
the struggle for a decent standard of living. 

Look back over history and that truth be- 
comes evident. We pride ourselves on being 
a peace-loving people. And we are. But 
we have had a rich continent to plunder. 
Suppose it had been otherwise; suppose our 
country had been barren and we had been 
hungry. Suppose we knew about—or saw— 
the fertile wheat fields of Canada to our 
north. Might not our necessity and our 
covetousness have overwhelmed us? 

Greater worldwide production of foodstuffs 
is essential if we are to minimize the danger 
of war—a war of human extermination. As 
a corollary, I might suggest that any dic- 
tator or political leader finds it almost impos- 
sible to arouse warlike sentiments in the 
minds of comfortably fed people. 

Let us take the optimistic view that 
neither nucear warfare, famine, nor disease 
will seriously affect the predicted expansion 
in. world population and then consider our 
available and potential food resources. We 
may assume that the physiological energy 
requirement of man may diminish somewhat 
with advances in mechanization, automa- 
tion, and tion. Nonetheless, it 
will probably never fall much below present 
levels of about 2,800 calories per day. Where 
are the vast—and they are vast—quantities 
ol food we will require for sustenance going 
to come from? 

Much of the earth's 36 billion land acres 
is not arable, In fact, less than one-tenth 
is under cultivation and, it has been esti- 
mated, present agricultural technology 
would permit at most a doubling of current 
world food production. Compare this with 
the anticipated trebling or quadrupling of 
population and it becomes obvious that some 
control of human multiplication must be ex- 
ercised. This, however, is a subject fraught 
with emotional and sectarian implications 
and is outside the sphere of food scientists. 
Perhaps we may assume, however, that birth- 
control measures will counterbalance popu- 
lation increases deriving from the conquest 
of disease, Some sort of population control, 
in any case will be inevitable since, as it has 
been so aptly put, “this battle between pro- 
duction and reproduction will never be won 
by production alone.” 

Nevertheless, every means will have to be 
taken to expand and conserve food supplies. 
Arable acreage must be wrested from the 
erosive forces of wind and water; hydroelec- 
tric, solar, and nuclear energy must be har- 
nessed to irrigate desert areas; water must be 
drawn from subterranean sources or re- 
claimed from the sea at low cost. We may 
look hopefully toward control of rainfall, to- 
ward greater utilization of genetic selection 
of plant and animal varieties capable of re- 
sisting adverse climatic and soil conditions, 
and toward the extension and improvement 
of mechanization on the farm. It is ad- 
vances such as these that have doubled pro- 
duction per farm worker in the United 
States in the past two decades. 

We shall have to find or make new foods. 
These foods may little resemble the foods 
we now prefer or enjoy but they will furnish 
the energy, ue amino acids, the vitamins, 
and the minerals for survival and reproduc- 
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tion. And, under the pressure of necessity, I 
warrant that man’s palate will become 
adapted to accept them. 

They may come from some of the thou- 
sands of known plant varieties never before 
consumed by humans, from artificially cul- 
tivated algae or yeasts, or from the sea. For 
instance, the krill or animal plankton which 
whales consume at a ton-a-day rate, abounds 
in the surface waters of the Antarctic. It is 
rich in protein but has not been exploited as 
food or feed for land animals. (In passing, 
I might mention that Dr. Babcock once 
proposed that whales be domesticated, 
brought to ocean slips, and milked.) N 

But in addition to tapping the natural 
sources und biological factories, future man- 
kind will have to look to the chemical labo- 
ratory—or the chemical factory—for sup- 
plemental amino acids and calories as we do 
today for vitamins, Commercial synthesis 
of the essential amino acids, of which only 
a few grams per day would suffice to round 
out an otherwise protein-deficient human 
diet, is now foreseeable. Synthetic fats and 
carbohydrates will also be made available 
by the time the demand becomes sufficiently 
great, thanks to the progress being made 
in organic chemistry, photosynthesis, and 
other types of enzymic synthesis. 

-The science of chemistry is our greatest 
potential ally. Through the study of solls, 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, the 
development and improvement of fertilizers, 
the chemist has already rendered vital con- 
tributions to the agricultural revolution of 
our age. In recent years, too, significant 
strides bave been taken in the effective use 
of chemicals to destroy plant and animal 
pests—including insects and rodents, patho- 
genic, microorganisms and viruses and weeds. 
Chemicals have also been synthesized which 
prevent fruit from dropping to the ground 
prematurely and rotting, which prevent ger- 
mination during storage (of potatoes, for in- 
stance), which induce defoliation, increase 
yields and produce seedless varieties of fruit. 

It is impossible to calculate precisely the 
value of agricultural produce saved by pesti- 
cides alone. Some estimates, and they seem 
reasonable, place it at 20 percent of our en- 
tire United States production. It is ironical, 
however, that shortly after the introduction 
of DDT to Ceylon the death rate from ma- 
laria decreased while the birth rate and 
food production remained unchanged. This 
created an acute food shortage in that lush 
country, On the one hand, science invents 
new compounds to fight off the Grim Reaper. 
On the other hand, it creates the problem 
of feeding those whose lives have been saved. 

I have mentioned various methods whereby 
world food production can and must be ex- 
panded and the increasingly important role 
that chemical science must play. Passing 
mention must also be made of the use of 
chemicals to protect foods from contamina- 
ation, dehydration, and spollage after leav- 
ing the farm or factory; to retain or impart 
nutritive value; to maintain color or clarity; 
to improve flavor, texture or attractiveness; 
to facilitate preparation in the kitchen; and 
to effect economies in production and in 
distribution to consumers, 

These functional uses of chemicals have 
contributed greately to expanding the va- 
riety and wholesomeness of our foods, 
Parenthetically, this has also been important 
in coping with the problem of the shortage 
of domestic household help. Today there 
are more than 20 million workingwomen in 
the United States, so the advantages of foods 
that keep well, and hence requires less fre- 
quent shopping, and which contain built-in 
convenience and speed of preparation are 
obvious. The food additive which all house- 
wives and many husbands appreciate most 
is, in fact, antidrudgerine. 

In spite of the established virtue of food 
additives there is a growing tendency to look 
at them askance as though they debase 
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foods. The rigid structure of our laws has 
cast most of these substances as poisons. 
True they cannot themselves be eaten as 
ordinary foods. Even when the amounts 
contained in foods are so trivial as to pre- 
sent no hazard to human health, the law 
forbids the presence of additives, regardless 
of how useful they may be, unless they are 
actually essential to production, The fact 
that an exception is made in the case of cer- 
tain pesticides, which are unquestionably 
poisonous, seems paradoxical. 

It can hardly be denied that caution must 
be exercised in effecting basic changes in 
the principles governing our food supply. 
However,—out of sheer necessity—people 
generally and health officials particularly 
will have to abandon the attitude of suspi- 
cion toward all change. We will have to gear 
our thinking, legislative and otherwise, to 
technological and agricultural progress if we 
are to satisfy human needs in the days to 
come, The scientist must be encouraged to 
pursue his research with the realization that 
he will not have his progress thwarted by 
overzealous enforcement agencies which feel 
themselves bound by stagnant or archaic 
laws. 

Consider for a moment what science, and 
particularly chemistry, has accomplished for 
mankind in other areas. A few decades ago 
we were following the same practices in 
clothing ourselves as did primitive man. We 
sheared sheep, tediously unravelled the co- 
coon of the silk worm, or waited a full sea- 
son for a bit of fluff to ripen on a cotton 
plant. Now we can make textile fibers, by 
the ton, from plentiful chemical raw mate- 
rials. To produce rubber we had to tramp 
through steaming jungles, draw the sap from 
trees, coagulate it over a smoky fire and ship 
the gum half way round the world. 

To provide medicinals we had to seek out 
exotic botanicals, harvest, ship, and labo- 
riously extract some of their ingredients. 
Chemical progress has changed all that— 
and for the better. Yet I venture that little 
of that progress, and those benefits, would 
have come to be ours if scientists in those 
fields had been as restricted by status quo 
regulations as we food scientists. Such regu- 
lations do not, of course, develop of them- 
selves. 

Much of the popular writing on the sub- 

ject of chemicals in foods is buncombe. It 
is fabricated from speculations, half-truths, 
and obsolete information. Nevertheless the 
doubts, the fears, and the confusion engen- 
dered by these sensational outpourings are 
not offset by the more sober but less exciting 
facts which seldom reach the public. Con- 
sequently emotional pressure is brought to 
bear on legislative representatives and ad- 
ministrative agencies who are forced to 
hearken to the will of the people, however 
ill-informed they may be. 
The responsibility for this situation must 
be placed not only on blood-thirsty Journal- 
iste or crackpots but also on some quite 
competent scientists with a strong sense of 
personal greatness. They fancy themselves 
as being persecuted when colleagues reject 
their unproved postulations and prejudices. 
With all the sincerity, and all the zeal of 
crusaders, they vent their spleens in the 
form of iil-considered, ill-tempered, or peev- 
ish statements to feature writers. 

It would be in the common interest if views 
on controversial scientific questions were 
either resolved or explained by groups of 
competent scientists in responsible agencies 
such as the National Academy of Sciences 
rather than leaving complex scientific ques- 
tions to the Judgment of the general public 
which, for lack of specialized is in- 
capable of separating the wheat from the 
chaf, 

Let it be remembered that science is but 
one constituent of To reap its 
fruits we must have boldness and . 
aswell, Primitive man had to use the proc- 
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ess of trial and error to select and prepare 
food. He was his own guinea pig and often 
to his great distress. We owe to him our 
knowledge of poisonous berries, mushrooms, 
roots, nuts, legumes, and so on ad infinitum. 
Today, however, we have remarkable research 
tools and refined biological methods to insure 
the safety and wholesomeness of new foods 
and food ingredients. We do not have to 
tarry for years or generations for acute or 
subtle dangers to manifest themselves. Pres- 
ent-day risks are minor risks and we can af- 
ford to take them to win the greater benefits 
that await us and our descendants. 

In our concern lest a few parts per million 
of a useful food additive violate the letter 
of the law, let us bear in mind that if we are 
to produce and protect food for future bil- 
lions, the advances of chemistry must be 
capitalized upon. Additives are important 
today and always will be. But the “food 
chemicals” of tomorrow will be eaten by the 
pound and by the ton. They will be the syn- 
thetic proteins, fats, and carbohydrates that 
will augment the cruder products of nature. 

A negative or shortsighted attitude toward 
chemicals will only delay—but not prevent— 
the day when creative chemistry will come 
to the rescue of a world population threat- 
ened by mass starvation or the strife of mass 
extermination. We, as food scientists, and 
our colleagues in the days head, have a re- 
sponsibility to all mankind—to the future 
of the world. 


Housing for Middle-Income Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment made by Mr. Gerald S. Gidwitz, 
chairman of the board, Continental Ma- 
terials Corp., to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and Federal Housing 
Administration, 

Mr. Gidwitz has developed materials 
and methods which it is believed will 
lower the cost of good housing and bring 
it more closely into conformity with the 
means of the lower- and middle-income 
groups. He has made some very inter- 
esting suggestions, which he himself, as 
a successful industrialist, is carrying out. 
I commend a reading of the statement 
to all persons interested in the subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the - 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY GERALD S. Gmwrrz, CHAIRMAN 
or. THE BOARD, CONTINENTAL MATERIALS 
Corp. TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGEN =- 
CY AND FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
A major stumbling block to the continued 

health and prosperity of our Nation requires 

the immediate attention of Government and 
industry. 

Simply stated, it is that we are failing to 
build the type of homes necessary to accom- 
modate the huge home market and to make 
updated living facilities available to the 
great majority of our citizens, 

The result is that the home building in- 
dustry is not measuring up to its capabilities 
nor is it carrying its full share in insuring 
the stability of the economy. 
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Other than in cost, the materials, design, 
and construction of our homes has not kept 
pace with the rapid and startling advances 
made in other fields. 

It costs 244 times more to build a house 
today than in 1941, The 88.000 prewar house 
now costs $20,000. But the resisting home 
buyer is not being offered much that is new 
or better to reconcile his objections to con- 
struction costs which will continue to move 
upward some 3 percent a year, 

The well being of our entire economy, as 
well as the fortunes of many other large 
and important industries, are closely related 
to the performance of the housing industry. 
It is up to housing to lead the way to greater 
economic growth, 

Last year fewer houses were started than 
in any of the preceding 10 years. Yet our 
population is greater and national income 
has been rising to new high levels each year. 
This makes the housing industry as culpable 
for the recession as any other industry. 

For 1958, however, home builders are pre- 
dicting a 10-percent increase to about 1,100,- 
000 starts on the basis of easier buying terms 
under Government-backed mortgage plans 
and a planned increase in the construction 
of lower-priced homes. 

This still is far short of what could be 
achieved were the huge market potential 
effectively tapped. But it is first necessary 
for the many elements making up the com- 
plex $20 billion home building field to shake 
off their mantle of conservatism and con- 
ventional thinking and give the buyer some- 
thing really new and better. 

The American home building industry has 
within its hands the means of mass-produc- 
ing budget-priced dream homes this year 
with which to open up a new era of economic 
prosperity and of family living. New ma- 
teriais and construction technology hold the 
promise of transforming the face of all 
America into a veritable panorama of utili- 
tarian beauty and variety in which all our 
People can share. 

Unfortunately, this great promise is far 
short of realization at this time—not for any 
lack of technological achievement but rather 
because of traditional thjnking which has 
fallen far behind.owr technical progress, 

The home-bullding industry is composed 
of many individualistic elements—bullding 
Materials suppliers, architects, contractors 
and engineers, governmental agencies, lend- 
ing institutions, skilled craftsmen and com- 
mon laborers, and unions. It has yet to 
achieve a really central force of direction, 
initiation, planning, and financing. 

As a result, new materials, new construc- 
tion techniques, and new concepts in home 
design are extremely slow in gaining accept- 
ance and adaptation in this field. 

In the past decade, new products have 
found ready acceptance in, and paced the 
growth of, most other industries in both 
unit and dollar sales. Yet the resistance to— 
or fear of—change in the home-bullding in- 
dustry has kept it from making full capital 
of its own technological developments in 
this same period. 

I should like to propose that the Govern- 
ment, preferably through the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, concern itself more 
closely and directly with this all-important 
socioeconomic matter. The Federal Housing 
Administration, which remains the bastion of 
home building for the bulk of our great 
middle-income population—accounting for 
as much as 25 percent of all homes built per 
year—must take the lead in translating the 
home-building industry's enormous poten- 
tal into positive action. 

I urge that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration actively encourage the use of new 
materials and techniques—those that meet 
the necessary specifications of performance 
and quality—to pave the way for continuing 
economic and social improvement for all our 
People. I am not implying that the FHA 
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is not aware of, and sympathetic to, new de- 
velopments, but I am asking for a dynamic 
further development of FHA's interest in 
better housing at lower prices. 

A coordinated program of action is needed, 
and I therefore propose: 

The establishment under Federal Housing 
Administration auspices of a special agency 
composed of all elements of the housing in- 
dustry to work together in giving the Ameri- 
can home buyer a home product that he 
wants, that is better, less costly to buy, and 
more economical to maintain. 

This agency or board, which would have 
an advisory and initiatory function, would 
be named by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and be composed of representatives 
of Government, leading architects, engineers, 
building contractors, materials manufactur- 
ers, building trades unions, and building 
code officials. 

This board would concern itself with all 
matters relative to improving home con- 
struction techniques and design, the adapt- 
ability of new building materials toward 
furthering this end, and maintain an ever- 
watchful eye toward effective cost-cutting 
practices, 

This agency could be of immeasurable 
help by pursuing the following programs: 

1. Sponsorship of the construction of strik- 
ingly new and superior model homes in a 
minimum of 100 key market areas. These 
homes would incorporate new features, new 
materials, and new designe—and be erected 
via improved techniques. They would serve 
as an example of what can be done, not only 
for the consumer-home buyer, but to recal- 
citrant builders and building-trades people 
generally. Each home would be staffed with 
an expert to explain its erection, cost factors, 
the materials used, advantages, etc. 

2. Promote the modernization of an- 
tiquated community building codes through- 
out the country. In many areas these codes 
were written early this century, many before 
World War II, and fail to recognize or take 
into consideration the great advances made 
in materials and construction techniques 
since then. The drafting of a realistic stand- 
ard building code and its presentation at a 
national conference of local building depart- 
ment officiais would be a logical first step. 
This should, of course, be followed by a con- 
certed effort to sell the suggested building 
code at the local level. 

3. Sponsorship of traveling seminars to 
major metropolitan areas for educational and 
instruction purposes. A major drawback 
toward the adoption of revolutionary new 
materials and techniques is lack of coordina- 
tion, explanation and cooperation between 
building materials suppliers, architects, 
builders and laborers. Such seminars would 
serve to point up the value and use of new 
materials, as well as instruct construction 
personnel and builders in how to work with 
them. 

4. This board would invite materials man- 
ufacturers and builders to submit their new 
products and/or construction techniques for 
inspection to the FHA’s own testing section, 
and then more widespread adaptation, by 
passing upon them with an open mind toward 
the demands of the home market. 

5. Sponsorship of an effective educational 
effort to the journeymen and contractors to 
emphatically point out that the use of these 
new concepts makes for better and less ex- 
pensive homes, and will widen the housing 
market. Greater, and not fewer, job oppor- 
tunities will obviously result because the ex- 
panded market for new homes will insure a 
rising and continued demand for home con- 
struction workers far in excess of the best 
year we have had to date. The building 
trades worker, contractors and unions, under- 
standably fearful that such automated ad- 
vances are a threat to their job security, must 
be brought up to date for their own. well 
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being and that of the industry and the whole 
economy. 

6. The board would also work with banks 
and other lending institutions to overcome 
the traditional conservatism of such organ- 
izations against financially supporting revo- 
lutionary concepts in home construction. 

New families of building materials devel- 
oped in recent years are in most instances 
superior to conventional materials found in 
nature. The industry, in its factories and 
using mass-production techniques and pre- 
fabrication, can make virtually anything 
necessary for building better and cheaper 
than by on-site handicraft methods. 

Standardized, precision-made and mass- 
produced building material components can 
utilize to great advantage vower assembly 
techniques on the job. This means mass 
production of homes as well as of the mate- 
rials, resulting in quicker built, better built, 
and lower priced homes using imaginative 
new design concepts providing more space, 
new luxury features and facilities now not 
available to the average American family. 

What are some of these revolutionary new 
materials and concepts? 

1. Calsi-Crete, a multipurpose lightweight 
cellular concrete panel is one such material 
which may help revolutionize home con- 
struction. A home of Calsi-Crete can be 
erected in 40 percent less time and at 20 
percent less cost—and be practically main- 
tenance free. This product provides high 
strength and structural qualities, fire pro- 
tection, intrinsic insulation, dimensional 
stability, economy of erection, good acousti- 
cal values, and pleasing appearance. 

2. Stressed skin sandwich panels are now 
an economic and practical reality. The skins 
can be made of almost anything—metal, 
Plastics, wood, composition materials, etc. 
The cores can be made of lightweight con- 
crete, foamed plastics, honeycombs or grids 
(paper, aluminum, gypsum, etc.). These 
panels are structural, meaning that they are 
self- and roof-supporting. They offer a new 
kind of panelized house using maintenance- 
free materials that will cut assembly costs 


. sharply. They provide for an entirely new 


home product made with precision factory 
conditions. 

3. Partitions will be nonstructural, pro- 
viding for walls that can be put up, taken 
down and moved anywhere throughout the 
house. Modular panels of materials such 
as lightweight cellular concrete, in stand- 
ardized ceiling height lengths, mean quicker 
assembly on the job and reduced shipping 
and handling costs. 

4. New powerful adhesives may result in 
homes assembled without nails or screws. 
They provide for stronger, better sealed 
joints as well as more rapid and less costly 
assembly, and a greater freedom to combine 
various dissimilar materials such as ma- 
sonry, concrete, wood, metal, plastics, etc. 
New mechanical joints have been developed 
for connecting and holding lightweight con- 
crete panels that enable a complete wall to 
be installed without support beams except 
at the corners. 

5. Plastics—principally polyethylenes and 
polypropylenes—have great adaptability. In 
piping, hardware, exterior and interior fin- 
ishes they provide for lower cost, longer life, 
better weather-resistance, and lowered 
maintenance, Plastic foams also hold prom- 
ise as spray-on carpeting, acoustical ceilings, 
sandwich panel cores, etc., providing a big 
weight saving in shipping and assembly costs. 

6. Prefabricated, plastic molded, modular 
bathrooms can cut assembly costs, standard- 
ize bathrooms for rapid installation, cut costs 
and lower maintenance. 

7. Oversized brick or prefabricated brick 
sections also hold the promise of quicker 
installation on-site, less maintenance and 
reduced costs. 

All these developments, plus many, many 
more, presage not only better and less ex- 
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pensive homes to appeal to practically all our 
people, but homes that will also look different 
in shape and design, homes that truly will 
exemplify the American culture and the 
growing American philosophy of outdoor-liv- 
ing. indoors. 

With these new materials and construction 
techniques it may be possible to build new 
and better homes at prices in the $12,000 
to $15,000 category that are comparable to, 
and in many ways superior, to those homes 
of today made with conventional materials 
and costing $20,000 and more. 

The American public is not only ready for 
something new and better in their homes, 
but they are demanding it, 

Today they can only get this in luxury 
housing which most can ill afford. The 
Federal Housing Administration, as the Gov- 
ernment agency concerned with housing, 
must work with the industry in taking ad- 
vantage of the dazzling opportunities offered 
by the technological developments in housing 
of the past few years. 

Home building directly accounts for some 
5 percent of our gross national product, but 
indirectly probably sustains well above 25 
percent of our total production and economic 
health, even with the fact building starts 
have been hovering around the million mark 
each year. 

By astutely studying and then building 
for its real market, the industry would see 
a home-building boom that would shove 
the recession into oblivion and set the whole 
economy into a rising orbit. 

I urge the industry, and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, not to delay. The need 
ls great, the solution is at hand. 


States Rights Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
popular demand for the enactment of 
H. R. 3, the so-called States rights bill, 
appears to be on the increase. I believe 
that this reflects the growing public 
awareness of the necessity for such a law 
to prevent the Supreme Court from in- 
validating useful State laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp an editorial from the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S. C., for June 20, 
entitled “States Rights Victory.” The 
editorial points out that the desire to 
protect the rights and powers of the 
States is not, as is sometimes supposed, 
a peculiarly southern phenomenon, but, 
on the contrary, is national in character. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATES RIGHTS VICTORY 

The whopping 86-vote margin by which the 
House of Representatives passed a bill Thurs- 
day designed to prevent the Supreme Court 
from knocking out State laws not in direct 
conflict with Federal laws indicates rising 
national opposition to the Warren court. 

The bill introduced by Representative 
Suru, Democrat of Virginia, says that no 
Federal law shall be interpreted as super- 
seding State laws on the same subject unless 
the State act is in direct and positive con- 
flict with the Federal law and the conflict 
cannot be reconciled. 
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If enacted, the bill would restore State 
antisubversion laws. The Supreme Court 
knocked these out last year when it ruled 
that Federal law covered the entire field of 
subversion control. 

The President has threatened to veto the 
law. The Senate, which faces a heavy load 
of work before it adjourns this summer, may 
not be able to vote on the bill this session. 
But a precedent has been set for action next 
year. The 241 to 155 vote makes clear that 
judge rule over States is being vigorously 
opposed in Congress by representatives from 
States outside the South, 


The Popularity of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial, which is timely at this 
particular moment because of our ap- 
proaching action with respect to appro- 
priations for mutual security. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Is Foreign Aid Unpopu- 
lar?“ and was published in the New York 
Times. The editorial sets forth import- 
ant and revealing economic facts which 
should be reassurring to every Ameri- 
can. For example, the total per capita 
yearly cost of the entire foreign aid pro- 
gram since the end of World War II has 
been $35. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Is FOREIGN Am UNPOPULAR? 

Democratic leaders in the House, as Allen 
Drury reported to this newspaper last week, 
are convinced that the foreign-aid bill is 
“generally unpopular with the country this 
year, and that by upholding cuts in the pro- 
gram they would be taking the politically 
profitable course.” About 7 out of 10 House 
Democrats acted accordingly. They sliced 
some 20 percent out of what the President 
had called “the smallest amount we can 
wisely invest in mutual security during the 
coming year.” 

The President and his principal spokes- 
men have been making similar appeals dur- 
ing the past 6 years, as did President Truman 
and his staff before them. Foreign aid, be- 
ginning with the Marshall plan for the eco- 
nomic revival of western Europe and coming 
down to today’s global mixture of military 
aid, military support, economic aid, and 
technical assistance, has cost us about $60 
Dillion since the end of the Second World 
War. This is a considerable investment, 
soberly if not always eagerly made. Are we 
growing tired of the experiment? 

Sixty billion dollars is about $350 per 
capita, Spread over 10 years it is 635 per 
capita yearly. The House has been trying 
to reduce Mr. Eisenhower's request for $22.60 
per capita to about $17.60 per capita for 
the coming year. The billions are not quite 
so alarming when they are translated into 
the extra tax bills each one of us must pay. 

The reluctant voter to whom the Demo- 
crats and many Republicans seem to be ap- 
pealing might be wise to do the indicated 
long division. If he can afford a motorcar, 
a television set, a summer vacation—if he 
can afford these comforts, then foreign aid, 
or, as it may better be called, mutual assist- 
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ance, is not beyond his means. It would 
be beyond his means only if it didn’t buy 
anything. 

It does buy something. In western Europe 
it bought a return of prosperity that kept 
communism from taking over France and 
Italy. It is buying not merely military 
strength but greater well-being and an en- 
larged freedom in the Far East. It is buying 
health, food, independence, and self-respect 
in the underdeveloped lands. 

Is foreign aid unpopular? If it Is so, the 
reason is lack of information, lack of straight 
thinking, lack of imagination. We willingly 
spend for instruments of war to use in our 
defense. Shall we grudge the pennies or 
even the few dollars a year that may avert 
war? 

This newspaper doesn't believe we do. It 
doesn’t believe that the Democrats or Re- 
publicans in Congress who support a false 
and dangerous economy in foreign aid will 
earn votes by it. 


Ready Forces Prove Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of July 17, 1958: 

READY Forces Prove VALUE 


When the showdown came in the Middle 
East it was rifle-carrying marines who went 
ashore backed by the guns of warships and 
the air power of Navy carriers. 

The significance of this should not be lost 
on the American people. Here was no threat 
of atomic annihilation, with all or nothing 
the stake in a vast area of the world. 

The United States put ashore, from a 
swift-moving, highly-mobile task force; what 
amounts to an international police force—a 
force to make the peace and keep the peace. 
Its aim was not a military surrender, but the 
restoration of order in countries helpless 
before a subversion fed by international com- 
munism and military adventurers. 

This didn't create a battlefield, but it did 
isolate an area of possible war by the very 
action of peaceful intervention at the scene 
of spreading trouble. This police power, 
however, is backed by the knowledge of 
America's atomic power, of the capability of 
massive retaliation—if ever necessary. 

But that is the key—if ever n 
As long as this country, or the United Na- 
tions, is able to isolate scenes of trouble, 
and limit military action to prevent full- 
scale war, the danger of an atomic holocaust 
is small. 

The action in the Middle East demon- 
strates the absolute need for ready ground, 
naval and air action, equipped with the 
conventional weapons proved in World 
War II and in Korea and continually being 
improved for just such emergencies. 

Would the United States have taken the 
step it did in Lebanon if it had only the 
choice of an atomic action or nothing? 
Would the limited objective have been worth 
the cost of an atomic war? 

The speedy action by the Navy and Marine 
Corps indicates that the present concept of 
our military organizations, with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is a sound one. 

The Navy and Marine Corps, along with 
the Army and the Air Force, fully understand 
their roles and missions, While the Navy 
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and marines were making the landings in 
Lebanon, the Air Force moved into readiness 
with its power of massive retaliation if made 
necessary by a sudden Russian explosion, 
and other naval units moved to protect 
America’s shores and to block off any ac- 
companying actions in other parts of the 
world, 

It was a remarkable demonstration of mili- 
tary coordination and again proved how right 
were the opponents of the single-chief-of- 
staff system which would scrap our present 
defense organization for an omnipotent mili- 
tary conception. 

The Middle East situation is proving that 
this Nation cannot forsake the so-called con- 
ventional weapons. Its nuclear armaments 
and ballistic missile power must bé made 
second to none, and fast, but this country 
should never be left with no military alter- 
natlve but all-out war. 


Two Virginia Plans—A Contrast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, the House passed H. R. 3, the 
80-called States rights bill which has as 
its purpose prohibiting the Supreme 
Court of the United States from annul- 
ling State laws simply because there are 
acts of Congress on the statute books 
dealing with the same subject unless 
Congress intended by its act to set aside 
State laws or unless the State laws are 
in direct conflict with Federal laws. The 
bill also specifically restores validity to 
all State sedition laws set aside by the 
Supreme Court in the infamous case of 
the notorious Communist, Steve Nelson. 

On Monday, July 21, there appeared a 
very enlightening editorial in the Rich- 
mond ‘Times-Dispatch entitled “Two 
Virginia Plans—A Contrast.” Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the editorial in the hopes that 
it will bring enlightenment to the people 
of this country who need the know what 
the Supreme Court is doing to the rights 
of our people and the integrity and sov- 
ereignty of our States. The editorial is 
as follows: 

Two VIRGINIA PLANS—A Corner 

Thanks to a coalition of southern Demo- 
Crats and Republicans, the House last 
Thureday passed the Smith bill, designed to 
Prohibit the Supreme Court from invalidat- 
ing State laws on its assumption that Con- 
gress tacitiy agreed to preemption by Fed- 
eral statutes. 

The 241 to 155 vote rebuked the Court for 
equating what it imagines to have been the 
“intent of Congress" with the Court’s own 
Political philosophy. Repeatedly if has 
volded State legislation—not because of in- 
consistency with the Constitution but on 
grounds of do-it-yourself policy. 

The author of this defensive messure was 
Representative Howarn W. Sairn of Virginia. 

Ite by an cverwhelming margin is 
& tribute to his prestige and parliamentary 
Skill, and reveals a welcome awareness—that 
the threat to intrastate rights is not limited 
to the South. 
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Representative Smirn’s Virginia plan to 
preserve those constitutional rights when not 
in conflict with congressional legislation 
points up its contrast with the original Vir- 
ginia plan, offered at the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, and Intended to give Con- 
gress “a negative on State laws.” 

At that convention the States’ Rights 
Party was favored by the smaller States. 
They were partial to a loosely knit league of 
States, and desired a Constitution that would 
have been little more than a feeble enlarge- 
ment of the Articles of Confederation. 

Populationwise and politically, Virginia 
was then the giant of the family. Her fears 
of domination by the small fry was. under- 
standable. 

The sixth clause of the Virginia plan in 
1787, fortunately rejected, would have em- 
powered Congress: 

“* = * to negative all laws passed by the 
several States contravening in the opinion 
of the National Legislature in the Articles 
of Union.” 

Washington, Franklin, and Madison ap- 
proved this centralization of legislative 
power. 

“A negative on State laws,” said Madison, 
“is the mildest expedient that can be de- 
vised for enforcing a national decree. Should 
no such precaution be engrafted, the only 
remedy would be coercion. This prerogative 
of the General Government is the great per- 
vading principle that must control the cen- 
trifugal tendency of the States, which with- 
out it, will continually fly out of their proper 
orbits and destroy the order and harmony 
of the political system.” 

Because of the Nation’s phenomenal growth 
the dangers of excéssive State autonomy has 
disappeared. 

In its infancy the Federation might have 
fallen apart, for lack of sufficient inter- 
state authority. 

Today the States are inseparably linked by 
the national economy, entities fully able to 
administer their own affairs, 


The danger now is that a topheavy Cen- 
tral Government will become too big and too 
powerful, oblivious to regional diversities and 
hence as incompetent in the handling of 
multistate affairs as “the old woman who 
lived in a shoe.“ 


High Court Curb Too Drastic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “High Court 
Curb Too Drastic”: 

Hic COURT CURB Too Drastic 

Disturbing as was the Supreme Court's 
decision overruling the trial and conviction 
of Communist Steve Nelson under a Penn- 
sylvania antisubversion statute, the move 
generated in the House of Re tatives to 
curb powers of the high tribunal in dealing 
with State laws is even more so. 

The Inquirer decried the Steven Nelson 
finding because it nullified antisubversion 
laws in this and many other States on the 
ground that the Federal Smith Act pre- 
empted all authority to combat destructive 
communism and other forms of sedition, 


Congressman WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
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sought to overcome this by a simple measure 
to restore to the States the right to legislate 
against those undoubted evils. 

But in the latest drastic move in the 
House, heavily prodded by southern States 
rights adherents, opponents pointed out that 
the bill as passed Thursday was a broad 
States rights measure that might put hand- 
cuffs on the Supreme Court in a wide variety 
of cases, including segregation. 

It would be a grave mistake to enact leg- 
islation of that character. ‘The bill has gone 
to the Senate where, it is intimated, its 
prospects are not good. It is to be hoped 
this is the fact and that the measure is 
defeated or at least modified to eliminate 
provisions that would make the Supreme 
Court a virtual cipher in dealing with many 
vital aspects of our Government, 


Tribute to the Late B. E. Stallones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record today a notice of the 
death and funeral services for B. E. 
Stallones, of Tomball, Tex. 

Mr. Stallones has been a friend of long 
standing, and I have worked with him 
personally in many of his endeavors. 
The farmers of Texas have lost one of 
their staunchest spokesmen and dearest 
friends in the sudden death of this out- 
standing Texas leader. Mr. Stallones 
has served as president and manager of 
the South Texas Producers Association 
of Houston, Tex., since its first opera- 
tions in 1931. 

He has become nationally known 
through his work with the farmers and 
producers of Texas. He has not only 
been a leader in his home State; he has 
achieved national prominence as a leader 
in his field of endeavor. 2 

Mr. Stallones’ interest in the coop- 
erative approach in solving farm prob- 
lems became known when he purchased 
and stocked a dairy farm near Tomball, 
Tex., in 1929. A year or so later, the 
South Texas Producers Association was 
formed, and Mr. Stallones devoted his 
talents and leadership unceasingly to 
this work. He became director of the 
National Milk Producers Federation in 
1935, and has been on its executive com- 
mittee since 1953. 

Iask unanimous consent that the news 
item and the editorial carried in the 
Houston Post of Thursday, July 17, 1958, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
item and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

B. E. STALLONES Rrres TODAY—FOUNDER or 
MLK ASSOCIATION 

Funeral services for B. E. Stallones, 65- 
year-old civic leader and founder-president 
of the South Texas Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, will be Thursday, at 2 p. m., in the 
First Baptist Church of Tomball. 

A native of Arkansas and resident of Tom- 
ball and Houston since 1927, Stallones was 
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one ot the outstanding agricultural leaders 
of Harris County. He died early Wednesday 
morning in the Tomball Hospital, of which 
he was a founder. Cause of death was 
attributed to a stroke. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. B. E, Stal- 
lones; one son, Troy; a daughter, Mrs. Dana 
Johnson; one grandson, Tod; four grand- 
daughters, Dana Darlene Johnson, Gayle 
Johnson, Melissa Stallones, and Jennifer 
Stallones, all of Tomball. 

Also surviving are eight brothers, W. R. 
Stallones, of Houston; L. E. Stallones, of 
Elgin; T. C. Stallones, Ike Stallones, Bill Stal- 
lones, and Hurley Stallones, all of Tomball; 
Kenneth Stallones, of Dallas; and Jake Stal- 
lones, of Spring; one sister, Mrs. Leota Coble, 
of Banning, Calif.; and a number of nieces 
and nephews. 

The Rev. W. W. Baker, Jr., and Rev. B. P. 
McGowen will be in charge of the funeral 
services. Burial will be in the Willow Cem- 
etery of Tomball. 


B, E. STALLONES FOUGHT ror TEXAS DAIRYMEN 


B. E. Stallones, president of the South 
Texas Producers Association, was a contro- 
versial figure of a quarter century ago who 
later won the admiration and respect of his 
opponents. 

During the depths of the depression Stal- 
lones, then operator of a small dairy farm 
near Tomball, organized his fellow dairymen 
of this area into the South Texas Producers 
Association, Under his leadership it grew 
into a giant cooperative which now has a 
membership of thousands of dairymen in 
Texas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

He fought hard and tirelessly to improve 
the lot of dairymen. He became a familiar 
figure in Washington where Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Members of Congress heard 
his views on dairy problems expressed in a 
booming voice that needed no microphone. 
His contributions to the betterment of 
dairying were outstanding. His death is a 
great loss to the industry. 


Unionism and the Mob 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F, BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
representing a Chicago district and being 
a lifelong resident of Chicago, I have 
been following the activities of the Rack- 
ets Committee in the Senate closely. 

Many of the restaurants mentioned 
recently are familiar to me and I have 
heard often the names of some of those 
from Chicago who were subpenaed by the 
committee to give testimony of activities 
by members of the restaurant unions and 
restaurant owners. I have a deep con- 
cern for the future of American union- 
ism. The climate of public opinion 
which exists today toward unionism gen- 
erally does not auger well for the days 
ahead. 

The New World of July 18 published a 
splendid editorial on this subject. The 
views expressed in this piece are not 
brash but indicate calm, clear, and sound 
thinking, aimed, not at destroying re- 
spect for unionism but to preserve and 
rekindle it. At no other time has the 
need to do this been greater than now, 

The editorial follows: 
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Wuo's God To Make Ur THE SCORE Cann? 
(By William F. Graney) 

The McClellan rackets committee has re- 
cently been focusing the powerful search- 
light of TV on Chicago’s restaurants and the 
so-called union for their employees. The 
quiz has revealed the tieup between this 
“union” and “the syndicate,” or underworld 
mob. 

The committee's hearings have revealed 
that this union has done nothing more than 
shake down restaurant owners for tribute, 
euphemistically called union initiation fees 
and dues. The owners were forced to pay or 
face the threat of a strike with pickets pa- 
rading around their front door to keep the 
customers out and around the back door to 
keep the garbage in. 

The extortion money was taken in without 
any benefits to employees in the form of 
better hours, wages, or working conditions. 
The employees did not even know they were 
“members.” The only ones benefiting from 
the arrangement are the big boys who mus- 
cled in. Victimized were the employer, the 
employees, and the general public. The em- 
ployees sometimes had to take salary cuts to 
pay “dues.” If a legitimate union even got 
started, you can imagine the opposition. 

The mobsters are not talking, but who 
really needs their self-incrimination now? 
Their refusals to answer the questions of the 
committee were enough to conyince viewers 
of their connection with the shakedown. 
This conviction of the general public was no 
doubt the aim of the committee. 

It is likely a hope of the committee to stir 
this conviction into a state of indignation. 
Public Indignation can be a powerful force 
to support future legislation. It can press 
law enforcers to be more alert and better 
equipped. It can give the AFL-CIO the 
public support it needs to throw out the 
union, just as it threw out Jimmy Hoffa's 
teamstors, if the International Restaurant 
Union cannot guarantee an immediate 
clean up. 

The public can be aroused, but first it has 
to be informed. You can't distinguish a 
legitimate union from a hoodlum union 
without a scorecard. Now who is supposed 
to make up the scorecard? Is it a Senate 
committee, police officers, or the AFL-CIO? 
I would think, for the sake of unionism, it 
should be the AFL-CIO. We can hope to 
see a swift descent on this muscle outfit, but 
what can we expect in the future? Are we 
going to have to wait for a Senate committee 
exposé before any action is taken by legiti- 
mate unionism against hoodlums in unions? 

The case of Hoffa's union was admittedly 
a different story. The teamsters union was 
seeking and obtaining benefits for its mem- 
bers, and, strange to say, it still does even 
after its expulsion. It was, and still is a 
powerful union with 144 million members. 
The Senate committee hearings which re- 
vealed the questionableness, if not the cor- 
ruption of its leadership gave George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, the public sup- 
port he needed for the strong action of 
expulsion. 

Fortunately, for those who like to keep 
score, the restaurant union in Chicago made 
no effort to mask their muscle operation by 
giving any service to the “members” of the 
union. The list of members was not even 
kept accurately. That was a mistake which 
the AFL-CIO failed to capitalize on, 

Senate committees have an admitted ad- 
vantage over the AFL-CIO in the power to 
subpena witnesses. But would witnesses 
have to be subpenaed to learn that mem- 
bers were receiving no benefits from union 
dues? It seems a visit and conyersation with 
listed “members” would have revealed this, 

Could it be the AFL-CIO was asleep; or 
could it be that this hoodlum influence is 
so strong in unionism as to tie the hands of 
the AFL-CIO; or could it be that the AFL- 
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CIO is so internally weak as not to maintain 
the minimum of standards for entrance to 
its organization? I suspect the answer lies 
in the third possibility. The AFL-CIO would 
have to and should explain. Whatever the 
ailment a remedy must be found quickly if 
people are to maintain respect for American 
unionism. 

There is a danger arising from these hear- 
ings that people may lump all unions to- 
gether. There are going to be people who 
will say, “See, I told you unions are run by 
gangsters, just like I've been saying all 
along.” If this necessary distinction be- 
tween good and bad unions is to be made 
by the public, help is needed, It should 
come from the AFL-CIO, 


Opinion Poll Indicates Voters’ Beliefs on 
Current Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently conducted an opinion poll among 
my constituents of the Seventh District 
of Indiana. I believe the results of this 
sampling are of significance and of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

SUMMARY OF POLL RESULTS 


Despite the soft approach of Commu- 
nist diplomats, only 4 out of 10 replies 
indicate hope for a worthwhile summit 
conference. The response was divided 
about evenly until the political execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy and other Hungarian 
leaders became known. Thereafter the 
daily tabulations showed as little as 25 
percent hopeful about a summit meet- 


More than 60 percent of those re- 
sponding favor stopping our testing of 
nuclear weapons after the current series 
is completed, if the Russians will do the 
same. The favorable answers usually 
were qualified with the admonition to be 
sure that the Russians do not resume 
testing without our learning of it. 

Two out of three replies favored the 
postponement of general tax reduction 
until the Federal budget can be bal- 
anced and deficit financing avoided. 
Additional comments on this subject in- 
dicate that people recognize that de- 
fense is costly, but believe that overall 
Government spending can be reduced. 
Some express pessimism about balanc- 
ing the budget, but fear tax reduction 
at this time would merely increase in- 
flation. 

Excise tax reduction was favored by 
about the same margin that general 
tax reduction was opposed. Many of 
the wartime taxes on transportation, 
communications, autos, and appliances 
are considered burdensome, and it is felt 
that reduction or elimination of the 
taxes on these services and products 
would stimulate sales and promote eco- 
nomie recovery. 

Legislation to prohibit any of the 
forms of toll television was favored by 
3 out of 4 respondents, for it is felt that 
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such charges would put an unnecessary 
burden on low-income families who rely 
on. television for much of their enter- 
tainment and news. Several of those 
who oppose prohibitive legislation 
stated that they are opposed to pay TV, 
but do not believe a legislative ban is 
necessary to defeat it. 

Almost 75 percent of the replies ex- 
Pressed the belief that foreign aid ap- 
propriations should be substantially re- 
duced from the amount of the authori- 
zation bill which had passed the House 
before the questionnaire was released. 
Many noted in the margin that large- 
Scale foreign aid should be discontinued 
altogether. 

Strong support was expressed for 
greater traffic control over military air- 
craft to avoid repetitions of recent mid- 
air disasters, although there is reluctance 
to hinder the alert readiness of our air 
defense forces, 

The replies, which came from non- 
farm as well as farm families, indicate 
1 out of 5 prefer price supports at a fixed 
80 percent of parity over the sliding scale 
of flexible supports. More than 1 in 10 
declined to comment on this question, 
however, and several suggested the elim- 
ination of price support programs. 

By a 3 to 2 margin, voters rejected 
Proposals for a large-scale program of 
Federal grants and loans to help com- 
munities undertake public works proj- 
ects, frequently expressing the fear that 
they would become make-work projects 
typical of some of the depression relief 
programs. Both yes and no answers 
frequently were qualified with sugges- 
tions as to what types of programs would 
be worthwhile. 

The response was better than 4 to 1 
against giving diplomatic recognition to 
Communist China. This is a clear indi- 
cation of public dislike and distrust of 
the Peiping regime until it demonstrates 
& Capacity to act as a responsible nation. 

7 POLL PROVIDES VALUADLE INSIGHT 


We all recognize our duty to know the 
thoughts and beliefs of our constituents 
and to be the spokesmen of these views 
in the House of Representatives. It is 
not an easy task to keep well-acquainted 
With voter sentiments in districts that 
cover large areas and contain popula- 
tions of 300,000 or more. In addition to 
the thousands of letters, telegrams and 
telephone calls I receive, I greatly appre- 
ciate the many personal contacts I have 
with seventh district people, including 
my customary tour of all of the post 
Offices in each of the 11 counties. I be- 
lieve this poll is another worthwhile tool 
for keeping closely in touch with the leg- 
islative wishes of the people, and conse- 
quently being better able to represent 
them. Each of those who replied helped 

to form this cross-section of public opin- 
ion, and demonstrated the willing par- 
ticipation and interest in public affairs 
which has been the hallmark of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

I commend this insight into the think- 
ing of my constituents to all of my col- 
leagues for I know these people to be 

representative of the finest traits 
and characteristics of this Nation. 
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Final summary of opinion poll conducted by n William G. Bray, Seventh District 
naiana 


Russia would help to relieve world unrest?. 
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Do you bellove a so-called summit conference between leaders of the free world and Soviet 
At the conclusion of our 1058 test series, should we then stop lusting nuclear weapons | ifthe 
Russians will do the samer +--+. 


Do you favor fixed (as opposed to flexible) price supports fur farm commodities?...--_.__. 
„ Should the Government begin a large program of grants and loans to communities for public 

works to stimulate economic activity? 
Do you believe the United States should give diplomatic recognition to the government of 
Communist Chůn as: 4„%,y 


—— — — nee — 


— — — — 


— 
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NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of July 7, 1958, which 
refers to a resolution which is on the 
Senate Calendar. The resolution relates 
to the NATO Parliamentarians’ Confer- 
ence. We have for consideration a con- 
current resolution, sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, approved by the full com- 
mittee. The resolution proposes to carry 
out some of the recommendations which 
were agreed to by the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference last September, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Lrxxs ror NATO 

The Senate has a chance to help foster, if 
eyen in a modest way, a more meaningful 
sense of community among the 15 nations 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Last September, the annual conference of 
NATO Parliamentarians conceived the idea of 
giving private citizens a chance to confer 
together on ways of enhancing the Atlantic 
Alliance. Unanimously, the Parliamentar- 
jans—all legislators from NATO countries 
called upon their governments to appoint of- 
ficially outstanding private citizens as dele- 
gates to such a conference. This would fll 
a void which now exists by giving private 
citizens a role in NATO. Conceivably, the 
citizens couid propose useful suggestions for 
giving greater unity of purpose to NATO and 
emphasizing the nonmilitary aspects of the 
alliance, No citizens, of course, could com- 
mit his government, and all proposals would 
be advisory. 

The next step in this country is before the 
Senate. All the Senators present at the 
NATO meeting have joined with Senator 
Green in sponsoring a concurrent resolu- 
tion which would request the President to 


take appropriate action. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, without dissent, 
approved the resolution; favorable action in 
the House seems assured if and when the 
Senate as a whole votes its approval. Therein 
lies the rub. Faced with the adjournment 
confusion, this noncontroversial resolution 
could be relegated to limbo. That would be 
a pity. There is much cogency in Senator 
GREEN’s comment that “all wisdom does not 
He in governments.” ‘Surely the Senate will 
give the businessmen, scholars, labor leaders 
and scientists a chance to throw new light 
on this problem of so much concern to the 
free world. 


San Jose Building Boom Paces Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the San Jose 
News under date of July 10, 1958: 

San Jose BULDING Boom Paces NATION 

City Building Inspector R. V. Lotz reports 
that new bulding permits for the first 6 
months of the year are running almost 82 
million over the same period of last year. 
Our jubilation knows no bounds since we 
have repeatedly said construction is the 
most substantial evidence of a soaring econ- 
omy and lays the basis for prosperity ia 
every other single field, 

Single family homes lead the parade with 
permits at $18.7 million. During the year 
previous, the score stood at $14.5 million, a 
Tantastic increase. In addition, Hayward 
bullder A. L. Branden will this forthcom- 
ing Sunday dedicate his Tropicana Villiage 
which will be a $150 million community of 
10,000 homes, the largest such project eyer 
planned in the West, with the site at Bay- 
shore Freeway and Story Road. 

What is happening in this area reflects 
the very same pattern, if to a lesser degree, 
developing across the Nation. The F. W. 
Dodge Corp., construction news and market- 
ing analysts, report that construction con- 
tracts made in May were at the very high- 
est level for any month in any year in the 
history of the Nation. 
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The Dodge company also says that the 
awards, which total for May more than $3.4 
billion, exceed May of 1957 by nine one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. In addition, the third 
highest month in history, June of 1957, was 5 
percent below last month's record. These 
figures, incidentally, run parallel with the 
San Jose reports for they are, by and large, 
mostly concerned with home rather than 
commercial building. 

Since there is absolutely no question but 
that construction is the most reliable indi- 
cator of economic trends, it is possible to 
be complacent about a sneer at the United 
States hurled the other day by Nikita Khru- 
sbchey who took time out in East Berlin to 
taunt losing capitalism. The Russian 
pointed out with obvious relish at the Amer- 
ican recession and said smugly there was no 
need for the Soviet Union te destroy the 
United States by force of arms, implying 
that we are doing a good job of economic 
suicide all by ourselves. 

Thus San Jose is still booming along and 
the rest of the Nation is lifting itself out of 
the slump in the most constructive and last- 
ing of ways. And the most recent employ- 
ment index verifies this, 


Every Third Family Hit by Recession 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Speaker, a 
| most interesting and illuminating docu- 
ment on the effects of the recession has 
recently come to my attention. This is 

Elmo Roper's Public Pulse of July 19. 

Mr. Roper titles his release “Every 
Third Family Hit By Recession,” and 

goes on to substantiate this claim on 
the basis of questions which were asked 
of a cross-section of the population, na- 
tionwide. 

To me one of the most enlightening 
comments on the impact which the re- 
cession has made on the individual stems 
from the correlation which is made be- 
tween economic status and unemploy- 
ment. These statistics show that unem- 
ployment is significantly higher—21 per- 
cent—among families that are already 
in the low income group, while in the 
high or upper middle income group that 
is only 3 percent. 

Even worse is the substantiation which 
Mr, Roper seems to make for the thesis 
that unemployment is felt first and 
worst by Negroes. Twenty-four percent 
of Negro families have an unemployed 
member, as opposed to only 9 percent of 
white families. 

I highly recommend this short article 
to my colleagues as a new perspective 
of the recession, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, include it in the REC- 
ORD: — 

One third of the Nation has felt the im- 
pact of the current recession. This means 


malaise that has crept across the Na- 
tion in the past year. A nationwide cross 
section was asked this question: 
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Td like to know a little about how the 
recession has affected you personally. 
Which of these statements applies to you? 


Percent 
I or someone in my immediate family is 
UE OF) WORK. Se E 10 
While no one in my family is out of 
work, our family income is less than 
it was a year ago „„ 22 
Our family income is the same as it was 


A yaar EEO Seaweed saa en 52 
Our family income is higher than it was 

5 YORE ONO sea a E 8 14 
TTT 2 


What job statistics do not show is the 
millions of people who while still at their 
jobs, have suffered cuts in pay or in 6ver- 
time. The official figures do not record how 
Many salesmen are facing unaccustomed 
sales resistance, to the extent that their 
families face unaccustomed budget restric- 
tions. Nor do they reveal the number of 
factory workers who have dropped from a 
5-day week plus overtime to a 4 or 3-day 
week. Yet such people represent a group 
more than twice as large as those actually 
unemployed, 

High though these figures are, they still 
leave the majority of the public untouched 
by the 1957-58 downturn. They also reveal 
a substantial segment who are actually 
better off than they were a year ago. This 
last group is of course a mixture of people 
on their first Jobs, people who benefit from 
automatic pay increases, as well as those 
working in businesses or industries that are 
actually doing better this year than last. 

Inevitably, the economic blight is spread 
unevenly over the economic scale. Among 
people whose normal standard of living is 
above average, the better off and the worse 
off balance each other out. But among 
those already on the economic margin, half 
the families have suffered a setback in their 


OE OF WORT... E A 
Inrome lower 
Income satue. Prest 
Income highor 2 
Express no opnM. 


In addition, the old belief that Negroes are 
last hired, first fred gains substantial back- 
ing from today’s results. Only 9 percent 
of white families have an unemployed mem- 
ber at the present time, but 24 percent of 
Negro families report this sad statistic, 


RURAL RECESSION WORST 


Although cities like Detroit have been 
hard hit, in general people in large cities have 
weathered this year’s rugged economic 
climate better than people in small towns 
and country areas. While in cities of 100,000 
or more, 28 percent either have a family 
member out of work or reduced family in- 
come, the corresponding figure for people 
from towns of 2,500 or less and those living in 
rural areas is 37 percent. 

Since farm income is up somewhat, the 
rural recession appears to refiect a loss of 
job opportunities off, rather than on, the 
farms. While agriculture demanding less 
and less manpower, country and smalitown 
people have been turning more and more to 
forms of industrial employment within com- 
muting range of their homes, Apparently 
this kind of employment has dropped sharply. 

Regionally, midwesterners and southerners 
are most affected. The lowest out-of-work 
figure is reported for families in tie North- 
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east. The Far West, whose unemployment 
figures are as high as those of any other part 
of the country, also shows the greatest num- 
ber of people better off. 


[In percent] 


Income high 
Express no opinion. 


What do these figures mean? They make 
it clear that the blight of unemployment 
spreads quickly beyond those who actually 
lose their jobs. A dip that has not earned 
the name depression has nonetheless reduced 
the economic well-belug of a full third ot 
the Nation's families. 


Senators Thank Sun-Times for Telecast 
of Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that the Chicago Sun Times is 
fully aware of the appreciation on the 
part of Congress and the public, includ- 
ing the working men and women as well 
as businessmen for telecasting the Sen- 
ate rackets-committee hearings held in 
Chicago recently. 

This endeayor was indeed an act of 
public service and I want to thank the 
Chicago Sun Times, too. ~ 

It is my belief that better solutions and 
sounder legislation will result because 
the eyes of the people are on some of the 
unscrupulous labor leaders as well as 
on Congress. The public is informed 
and the people want action to remedy 
and not destroy, to strengthen, not weak- 
en our laws in the labor field. Justice to 
all concerned will not be wrought with 
prejudicial thinking and discriminatory 
legislation. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times of July 19, 
1958 
SENATORS THANK SUN-TIMES FOR TELECAST 
or HEARINGS 
(By Jack McPhaul) 

With the thanks of the government, a 2- 
week public service telecast of the Senate 
rackets committee probe ended Friday. 

The camera to Chicagoans on gang- 
ster activties in their city initiated by the 
Sun-Times and station WBKB (channel 7) 
ended with the reading of statements by 
senators as they concluded the Chicago phase 
of the hearings. 

The Sun-Times and WBKB presentation 
began with the start of hearings July 8 and 
the cameras were on the job at every session 
thereafter. 

WIDE INTEREST SHOWN 

Surveys have shown that the telecasts at- 
tached wide interest and attention through- 
out the Chicago area. Letters received by 
this newspaper reflected the anxiety and in- 
dignation of citizens over the disclosures 
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of hoodlum forays against working people 
and businessmen. 

This alerting of the public to gangland 
violence, intimidation and extortion was one 
of the chief goals of the hearings, Senator 
Joun- L. MCCLELLAN (Democrat of Arkansas), 
committee chairman, said Friday. 

5 “This committee is very grateful to The 
Sun-Times and Station WBKB for televising 
the hearings,” sald Senator MCCLELLAN. “It 
was a genuine public service. The program 
was not sponsored. It was presented by The 
Sun-Times and WB at their own expense.” 

McCLELLAN said he wished that similar 
public service programs could be presented 
in other communities during exposures of 
local conditions, 

Senator Kart E. Munpr (Republican of 
South Dakota) and Senator FRANK CHURCH 
(Democrat of Idaho), other committee mem- 
bers, joined with the chairman in praising 
the telecast. 


“PUBLIC'S BUSINESS” 
“This is the public’s business,” said 
Cuurcu. “It is appropriate that the hear- 


ings be televised and publicized in the press.” 

In addition to supporting the telecast, 
The Sun-Times assigned staff reporters to 
the hearing for full newspage coverage of the 
testimony, background information and in- 
terpretation. 

Televiewers in homes and public places 
watched and listened as McCLELLAN stated 
that the next move was up to Chicago public 
officials. He said; 

“Other than legislation, the final good, 
the maximum good can only come if local 
enforcement officers will meet their respon- 
sibilities and pursue the clues we haye de- 
veloped here to the end that those who 
have committed criminal acts are brought 
to the bar of justice.” 


Again, the Coin Clippers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, inflation continues to rob the 
financially prudent and thrifty citizen. 
It oppresses the elderly and the dis- 
abled, existing on modest fixed compen- 
sation, pension or savings. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include a thought-pro- 
voking statement on the effects of this 
vicious and unbridled economic robber 
contained in a letter I have received 
from Mr. Maury A. Hubbard, executive 
secretary of the Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


The pertinent portion of his letter fol- 
lows: 


Every responsible citizen Is interested in 
security and a large part of our total en- 
ergies are expended toward the attainment 
of this objective. This is done through sys- 
tematic savings which are generally invested 
in life Insurance policies, pensions, annuities, 
stocks, bonds or real estate and personal 
Property. Such savings and investments not 
only provide security for those who prudent- 
ly provide for their own future—they also 
Provide the capital which must be available 
to supply the machines and tools needed by 
job holders in an ever expanding economy. 
Up until now, this has been one of the 
factors responsible for our fantastic growth 
and development. 
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But people will not save for the future 
without some assurance that their savings 
will be protected, 

It is here that government has a very 
solemn moral obligation and responsibility. 
It is not the responsibility of government to 
undertake the impossible task of providing 
security for each of its citizens—this is 
something that they and they alone can do. 
People support government—government 
cannot support peopie. 

Instead of attempting the impossible, the 
Congress should make it a first order of busi- 
ness to discharge its responsibility in pre- 
venting any further deterioration and 
erosion in the value of savings already ac- 
cumulated or which will be accumulated in 
the future, 

There are numerous examples of why this 
is necessary and desirable. 

We shudder at the thought of the coin 
clipping indulged in by the Roman emperors 
in order to finance false and fraudulent 
schemes designed to mislead people into 
thinking that government could or would 
provide for their security, Dishonest prac- 
tices of this sort led to the collapse of the 
mighty Roman Empire. 

The wild inflation in Germany following 
World War I brought on the collapse of 
government that produced Hitler. 

The political shenanigans of Argentina's 
Peron, who professed to love the poor people, 
the shirtless ones, caused a deterioration in 
the value of money amounting to 73 percent 
over a 9-year period. Mr. Peron destroyed 
73 percent of the security of the provident 
people in Argentina under the guise of pro- 
viding for their security. Thrifty people, the 
backbone of every country, lost their earned 
security and the shirtless ones, the poor peo- 
ple, lost job opportunities for the lack of 
capital to provide the machines and tools 
needed to supply jobs. Result: no one has 
security—not even Mr. Peron. 

France is now on the verge of collapse 
politically, economically, and militarily—in 
spite of millions which we have poured down 
the rathole trying to bolster up and support 
her socialistic economy. The job is com- 
pletely hopeless and will continue so until 
the people of France recognize the utter fu- 
tility of government attempts to do for people 
what the people should and must do for 
themselves, In its failure to protect the 
people's savings, however, government has 
made it impossible for even the wise and 
the provident to take care of their own 
future needs, 

Consider the plight of the farsighted 
Frenchman who at the age of 21 in the year 
1914 started a program of systematic savings 
which would have given him a comfortable 
retirement Income of 1,000 francs per month 
beginning in 1958. For his provident sac- 
rifice over the years, at retirement, his reward 
was 1,000 francs per month—worth the price 
of 1 meal every 30 days. Such is the end 
product of government-guaranteed security, 

Well, that can’t happen here—some will 
say. But it is happening here. The dollar 
of 1939 is now worth 48 cents. It has lost 
15 percent of its purchasing power in the 
last 9 years. Each month, in spite of the 
recession, prices move up, the papers say. 
It would be more accurate to say that each 
month the value of money shrinks. Secu- 
rity based on a dollar that becomes increas- 
ingly insecure is a cruel political fraud. It 
is a crime against the very people whose 
provident foresight and self-sacrifice have 
entitled them to a secure old age and whose 
savings have provided the machines, tools, 
and other resources necessary for our un- 
precedented progress. 

The total tax take, Federal, State, and 
local, now amounts to around 32 percent of 
the total earnings of every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. Pushing this 
rate any higher would generate irresistible 
demands for increased salaries and wages 
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plus further demands for the Government 
to provide services which the exorbitant 
tax rate makes it increasingly difficult for 
families to provide for themselves. Hence 
the only sensible course is to reduce ex- 
penditures to balance our tax income. Yet 
in spite of indications that the Federal 
budget may be as much as $10 billion out 
of balance on the red side, we are witness- 
ing the disgusting spectacle of some Con- 
gressmen falling over themselves in their 
attempts to force through legislation calling 
for vast new and additional Federal outlays. 

As coin clippers, such Representatives put 
the ancient rulers to shame, and as pil- 
ferers of the public's savings, these men 
make of John Dillinger a 10th rater. 


I Have Served My Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include “A Mother’s Letter to 
Theodore Roosevelt,” dated February 3, 
1916, and his reply: ; 
“I Have SERVED Mr COUNTRY”—A MOTHER'S 

LETTER TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS 

REPLY 

THE LETTER TO COLONEL ROOSEVELT 


Dear Sm: When you were talking of “race 
suicide” I was rearing a large family on al- 
most no income, I often thought of writ- 
ing to you of some of my hardships and now 
when “preparedness” may take some of my 
boys I feel I must. I have 11 of my own and 
brought up 3 stepchildren, and yet in the 
30 years of my married life I have never had 
a new cloak or winter hat. I have sent 
seven children to school at one time. I had 
a family of 10 for 18 years with no money to 
hire a washerwoman though bearing a child 
every 2 years. Nine—several through or 
nearly—of my children have got into high 
school and two into State Normal School 
and one into the University of Michigan. I 
haven't eaten a paid-for meal in 20 years or 
paid for a night's lodging in 30. Not 1 of 
the 5 boys—the youngest is 15—use tobacco 
or liquor. I have worn men’s discarded 
shoes much of the time, I have had little 
time for reading, 

I think I have served my country, my 
husband has been an invalid for 6 years— 
leaving me the care and much work on our 
little sandy farm. I have bothered you 
enough. To me race suicide has perhaps a 
different meaning when I think my boys 
may have to face the cannon, 

Respectfully, 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT'S REPLY 
Frnnxvanr 9, 1916. 

My Dear Mes. : Your letter interests 
me very much. It interests me both because 
of what you tell me about yourself, and be- 
cause of what may be the attitude of mind of 
other women and men, whom I heartily re- 
spect and admire, and who do not under- 
stand quite what it is that I am trying to say 
to our people. 

You say that when I was talking of race 
suicide you were rearing a large family on 
almost no income; that you often thought of 
writing to me of some of your hardships; 
and that now that my “preparednets” may 
take some of your boys, you feel you must 
write tome. You state you have 11 children 
of your own and have brought up 3 step- 
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children, and that yet, in the 30 years of 
your married life, you have “never had a 
new cloak or winter hat” and that you had 
sent 7 of the children to school at one time 
and had a family of 10 for 18 years, with no 
money to hire a washerwoman, although you 
were bearing a child every 2 years; and you 
say that, of your children, 9 have gotten into 
high school and 2 into the State normal 
school and 1 into the University of Michigan; 
that you haven't eaten a paid-for meal in 
20 years or paid for a night's lodging in 30,” 
and that you have had most of the time to 
wear men’s discarded shoes and have had lit- 
tle time for reading; and you say that you 
feel that you have served your country, 
(And so you have.) You add that your hus- 
band has been an invalid for 6 years, so that 
you have had to do most of the work on your 
little sandy farm. You end by saying that 
race suicide has perhaps a different meaning 
to you now, when you think your boys “may 
have to face the cannon.” 

Now, my dear Mrs. , you have de- 
scribed a career of service which makes me 
feel more like taking off my hat to you and 
saluting you as a citizen deserving of the 
highest honor, than I would feel as regards 
any colonel of a crack regiment. But you 
seem to think, if I understand your letter 
aright, that “preparedness” is in some way 
designed to make your boys food for cannon. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the surest way to 
prevent your boys from being food for can- 
non is to have them, and all the other young 
men of the country—my boys, for instance, 
and the boys of all other fathers and moth- 
ers throughout the country—so trained, so 
prepared, that it will not be safe for any 
foreign foe to attack us. Preparedness no 
more invites war than fire insurance invites 
a fire, Ishall come back to this matter again 
in a moment. But I will speak to you first 
a word as to what you say about race sui- 
cide, I have never preached the imposition 
of an excessive maternity on any woman. I 
have always said that every man worth call- 
ing such will feel a peculiar sense of chival- 
ric tenderness toward his wife, the mother of 
his children, He must be unselfish and con- 
siderate with her. But, exactly as he must 
Go his duty, so she must do her duty. I 
have said that it is self-evident that unless 
the average woman, capable of having chil- 
dren, has four, the race will not go forward; 
for this is necessary in order to offset the 
women who for proper reasons do not marry, 
or who, from no fault of their own, have no 
children, or only 1 or 2, or whose chil- 
dren die before they grow up. I do not want 
to see us Americans forced to import our 
babies from abroad. I do not want to see 
the stock of people like yourself and like 
my family die out—and you do not either; 
and it will inevitably dle out if the average 
man and the average woman are so selfish 
and so cold that they wish either no chil- 
dren, or just 1 or 2 children. We have had 
six children in this family. We wish we had 
more. Now the grandchildren are coming 
along; and I am sure you agree with me 
that no other success in life, not being Pres- 
ident, or being wealthy, or going to college, 
or anything else, comes up to the success of 
the man and woman who can feel that they 
have done their duty and that their children 
and grandchildren rise up to call them 
blessed. 

You have had to work very hard, but, Mrs. 
, I am sure you are the type of woman 
who takes pride in what you have acoom- 
plished. Surely, you feel you are entitled to 
respect, not sympathy or pity. Certainly 
this is the way I feel about you. I feel that 
you are the kind of American of whom all 
good Americans should be proud. I think 
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that what you have done puts you in the 
first rank of those men and women of this 
generation who have served their country. 

Now, for what you say about preparedness. 
Iam enclosing you a slip of paper containing 
an account of the destruction that has been 
wrought in Belgium by the German Army. 
Over 18,000 houses have been destroyed. You 
will see that in one town 127 out of 130 
houses were burned to the ground, and in 
another 1,263 out of 1,375. A population 
twice the size of that of Michigan is now 
living under conditions where, if the women 
of a family are maltreated, the father and 
sons dare not stand up for them against any 
soldier of the invading army, because they 
would be shot if they didso, In some towns, 
the officers treat the women and children 
well, In other towns they permit frightful 
misconduct toward them. Would you wish 
your sons to see you and their sisters fright- 
fully maltreated and be afraid in any way 
even to show resentment against the brutal 
men gullty of the misconduct? This is 
exactly what has happened to the population 
of Belgium—7 million souls—because they 
had not prepared their strength in advance, 
Beligum gave no cause of offense to any na- 
tion. She was much freer from giving of- 
fense than the United States has been. She 
had not committed a wrong of any kind or 
sort; but she was rich; she was badly pre- 
pared; only a small proportion of her people 
had been trained to war; and so she was in- 
vaded. For 18 months her people have been 
living in misery such as you and I can hardly 
picture to ourselves. The shame, the hu- 
millation and suffering have been well-nigh 
intolerable. Many hundreds of Belgian 
women and children, many thousands of 
men, have ben killed. Multitudes of inno- 
cent noncombatants have been killed, or 
their houses burned, and their little all taken 
from them. Many hundreds of thousands 
are in the direst want. All are suffering 
greatly. And this is because her people had 
not prepared and because a big, powerful 
neutral nation like the United States did not 
dare to stand up for them, 

Mrs. Roosevelt and I have four sons and 
they are as dear to us as your sons are to 
you. If we now had war, these four boys 
would all go. We think it entirely right that 
they should go if their country needs them, 
But I do not think it fair that they should 
be sent to defend the boys who are too soft 
or too timid to face the cannon, or the other 
boys who wish to stay at home to make 
money while somebody else protects them. 
If throughout this country all young men 
like your sons and like mine are trained so 
that they can defend this country in time 
of trouble, I do not believe that the trouble 
with ever come, Preparedness will probably 
prevent these boys from having to face the 
cannon; but if other nations become con- 
vinced that the mothers of this country have 
raised their boys to be afraid to face the 
cannon, then you can be absolutely certain 
that, sooner or later, these other nations will 
come over and treat us Just as the military 
powers of the old world have treated the 
Chinese. The Chinese were too proud to 
fight; and so they have been kicked. Those 
of our people who are too proud to fight 
ought to wear pigtails, 

You say you have had little time for read- 
ing; but your letter interests me so that I 
am sending you a copy of my autobiography. 
You won't care to read it all; but I wish you 
would read about our family life and about 
what I say of war and social justice. I think, 
on the whole, you will agree with what is 
therein said. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


July 22 
A Dream Come True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
during the 10 years that I have served in 
Congress, I have sponsored the annual 
Mack educational tour to Washington, 
D. C., for schoolchildren of the 21st 
Congressional District of Illinois. It 
has been my policy to ask the children, 
after returning to Illinois, to submit an 
essay giving their impressions of their 
trip. Each year the American flag which 
was flying over the Capitol when the 
students visited there is awarded to the 
writer of the best essay. 

This year the winner of the flag was 
Paul James Walstad, of Morrisonville, 
Til. I would like to include his winning 
essay in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

My IMPRESSIONS OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(By Paul James Walstad) 

During my study of American history in 
junior high school, I dreamed of the time 
I would be able to visit our Nation’s Capital, 
This dream was first implanted in me by my 
mother who lived and worked in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 3 years before I was born. 
My dream came true, due to the generosity 
of Congressman PETER F, Mack, Jr., during 
the period June 9 through June 13, 1958. 

I learned that our Capital City is laid out 
in a wheel design, with the stately Capitol 
Building forming the hub, and the beautiful 
avenues, along which are constructed the 
many Government buildings, the spokes. As 
I began the tour I was first impressed by the 
beauty of the city and its beautiful marble 
buildings, However, as the tour progressed 
I became increasingly aware of the historic 
background which formed the city and 
laid the foundation for our present form of 
government. Once in the Capitol Building 
I was impressed with its structure, the stat- 
ues of our forefathers, and the beautiful 
paintings on the walls. As the tour of the 
Capitol Building progressed I felt, along with 
the others, that it truly is the living symbol 
of freedom. 

The tour covered such places as the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, where we shook hands 
with J. Edgar Hooyer and saw various new 
criminal detection devices, the home of our 
first President at Mount Vernon, the National 
Cemetery in Arlington, the Supreme Court 
Building, the White House, and many other 
points of interest. We aleo, during the tour, 
visited Jefferson's Memorial, Washington's 
Monument and last, but not least, Lincoln’s 
Memorial where I was impressed by the large 
statue of Lincoln. 

As I went from one point of interest to 
another, I was impressed by how closely re- 
lated each was with the other. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., lies the beginning of our govern- 
ment and from it comes the hopes and prom- 
ises that our Nation shall remain free. 

This feeling was most apparent during my 
visit to a session of the House of Representa- 
tives and to the Senate. There I became 
aware that we are living in the days of vital 
history making. As I watched our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators at work, I was espe- 
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cially grateful for our democratic form of 
government. 

As I said goodby to our Capital and started 
on the trip home, I promised myself that I 
would, somehow, do some small task in help- 
ing to keep our Nation free and always be 
faithful to her. 


Right To Come, Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 15, 1958, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp an editorial which 
pointed up the matter of the President's 
Proposal to Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to restore to the Government the 
right to deny passports to Communists 
and their sympathizers. 


Since that date, another newspaper 


item in the form of a letter to the editor 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun by George 
Washington Williams, of. Baltimore, 
Md., which addresses itself to this same 
important problem, has come to my at- 
tention. These two newspaper articles 
herein referred to come from widely 
Separate sections of our country and, by 
reason of their separation, point to two 
significant facts: First, that the Amer- 
ican people are alarmed by the con- 
tinuous, unbroken string of Communist- 
coddling decisions of the Supreme 
Court; and, second, that this alarm is 
not sectional. To the contrary, this 
feeling of alarm, disgust and grave sus- 
picion of a Court which has subordi- 
nated law, national security and com- 
Monsense to what they glibly and sanc- 
timoniously refer to as individual rights, 
is a general one shared by the people 
throughout the country. 

Travel abroad for purposes which 
Might be inimical to the national inter- 
ests of the American Government is not 
one of the inherent rights of citizenship. 
Instead, it is a high privilege and one 
which should be restricted to those loyal 
Americans who have demonstrated their 
loyalty to the United States—the coun- 
try upon which they may call for pro- 
tection while traveling in foreign lands. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
this item herewith: 

Ricut To Come, Go 
To the Eprron or THE EVENING SUN. 

Sm: The matter of the refusal of passports 
has been given a fair amount of attention 
by the Sunpapers and the President is now 
Pressing for legislation to provide him with 
discriminatory power. As we not infre- 
quently refer to the Magna Carta in connec- 
tion with what may be called primordial 
tights reference therein to this problem may 
be appropriately made at this time. Section 
41 of the original Carta provided for all mer- 
chants to come and go, except in time of war, 
The following section provided that “It shall 
be lawful, for the time to come, for anyone 
to go out of our kingdom, and return safely 
and securely * * è unless in time of war, 
by some short space, for the common benefit 
Of the realm.” The other reservations are 
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not important to the moment, except “ac- 
cording to the law of the land.” 

Now, there were a number of changes in 
the Carta, but the one in common use will 
show that section 42 has been eliminated, 
which is found only in the original Carta. 
It appears that the King had the right to 
control his subjects’ movements by the use 
of the writ “ne exeat regno," and particularly 
in the interest of war necessities. In any 
circumstance, the right to go and come was 
dependent upon circumstances and was fi- 
nally eliminated from the Carta, thus mak- 
ing the matter of coming and going depend- 
ent upon the needs of the kingdom as pro- 
vided for by law. It will be noted that this 
coming and going, as the right appeared in 
the original Carta, was for the common 
benefit of the realm, and not for the conven- 
jence of the subject. So we find that the 
right to come and go is not completely rooted 
in that basic document to the point where 
the interference with it runs afoul of due 
process or the law-of-the-land limitation on 
government action. 

GEO. WASHINGTON WILLIAMS. 

BALTIMORE, July 9. 


Letter to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, the follow- 
ing is a letter which I am sending to 
some of my constituents in Louisiana: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Frrenp: I am enclosing a reprint 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which I will 
appreciate your reading. This will give you 
an idea of a few of the accomplishments 
which I have worked hard to bring about 
as your Congressman. Since January of 
1943, I have had the great honor and privi- 
lege of serving you as your Representative 
in Congress. During my term of office, which 
counting this year will make 16, I have done 
my very best to give you the kind of repre- 
sentation that you wanted and deserve here 
in Washington. 

I have tried to help each and every one in 
the district that called upon me for assist- 
ance during this period, and have done 
everything possible to give each and every 
person my sympathetic and complete coop- 
eration in their problems with a feeling of 
understanding and friendship. As you no 
doubt realize, since 1942 we have been 
through, and are still going through, perilous 
times. I think you will agree with me that 
my seniority and experience in Congress for 
the past 16 years certainly enables me to 
work in your best interests, and for the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole. 

Since Congress is still in session, and may 
or may not adjourn before election day, I 
will be deprived of an opportunity to get 
around the district to personally see and 
shake hands with you, and for that reason, 
I am writing this letter to sincerely ask you 
for your vote and support on Saturday, 
August 23, which is election day. 

I am extremely grateful for your kind and 
sincere support in all my previous elections, 
and I again will be most appreciative for 
your vote and support on Saturday, August 
23. Iknow many times it is most inconveni- 
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ent to go to the polls on election day, but I 
again urge you to do everything possible to 
go to the polls and be sure to vote, Saturday, 
August 23. You may rest assured that I shall 
continue to do everything within my power 
to help and assist you in any trouble that 
may beset you at this time and in the fu- 
ture. You may, therefore, rest assured that 
I shall continue to put forth my best efforts 
in your behalf. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy Morrison, 
James H, MORRISON, 
: Member of Congress. 
P. S.—As I have said in the past, I want 
you to feel that at any time I can serve you 
in my capacity as your Congressman, please 
do not hesitate to callon me. Best regards, 
J. H. M. 


H. R. 469, a Bill To Require Fiber Con- 
tent Labeling of All Textile Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, most of the opposition to H. R. 
469, my bill to require fiber content 
labeling of all textile products, has come 
from various segments of the garment 
industry. I think it is worth noting that 
one of that industry’s well respected and 
longtime columnists, Dorothy L. Wallis, 
who has been writing for the Women’s 
Wear Daily for many years, has spoken 
up strongly in favor of fiber content 
labeling. Under unanimous consent, I 
include her column of May 27, 1958: 

War's IN Ir? 
(By Dorothy L. Wallis) 

May a consumer have an ‘opinion? Amid 
current hullabaloo on the subject of com- 
pulsory fabric fiber labeling, has it not oc- 
curred to some of the disputants that in 
many. cases the consumer wants to know? 

The pros and the cons battle, sco g 
each other with “selfish interests,” “high- 
powered promotion,” “protection of the cus- 
tomer,” and other robust terms. “The tex- 
tile industry is not misrepresenting its prod- 
ucts,” insists a spokesman in a lately pub- 
lished letter to the New York Times, Hard- 
ship, high costs, hitting an industry when 
It's down are all bandied about freely. “We 
tell the consumer what she needs to know,” 
insists one faction. “She's more interested 
in durability, shrinkage, colorfastness, and 
service.“ 

Well, here's one consumer who wants to 


know all that, and still wants to know what 


fibers go into the materials she buys. I'm 
no textile technician, but Id like respect 
for the small knowledge I have, when it 
comes to materials with which I've had, or 
am going to have, experience. 

Im able to learn what specific fur I'm 
buying. And incidentally, from what coun- 
try in the world it comes, another contro- 
versial aspect of the textile labeling bill, as 
it's being juggled about in House and Sen- 
ate. Perhaps the bill is, as argued by some 
antagonists, a propaganda effort on the part 
of cotton growers. Certainly parts of the 
fur industry fought their bill before it 
finally became law. Presumably, nobody's 
yet gone out of the fur business simply by 
reason of having to identify his goods. The 
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same situation may well continue in the 
textile fields. And here's one consumer who 
will be happier and more satisfied—if any. 
body in textiles cares, 


Soviet Schedule Kept in Near East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of July 17, 1958, is most interesting. It 
reveals in retrospect what I said more 
than 2 years ago was in prospect. 

I told it to all who would listen, in- 
cluding all of the people I could get to in 
the White House, in the State Depart- 
ment, as well as to our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

It should have been in their files then. 
There can be no excuse for it not having 
been verified by them long before the 
happening of any of the events re- 
counted. 

The article by Drew Pearson, based on 
his own travels through the area, fol- 
lows: 

Soviet SCHEDULE KEPT IN Near East 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The Kremlin timetable for the Near East 
is running right on schedule, Last October, 
after talks with Arab leaders, this writer re- 
ported Nasser's plan to unite Syria and 
Egypt, and Moscow's plan to work with Nas- 
ser in gradually taking over all the Arab 
States through subversion and revolution. 

The Kremlin timetable, as then reported, 
was 3 months to take over the desert king- 
dom of Jordan; 6 months to take Saudi 
Arabia; 9 months to take Lebanon; and 12 
months to take Iraq. 

The timetable is late in one respect, early 
in another. Jordan did not fall in 3 months. 
Tough little King Hussein, backed by Ameri- 
can arms and the British-trained Bedouins 
of the Arab Legion, resisted all attempts to 
undermine his regime. 

Instead, the timetable was speeded up for 
Iraq. This country, supposed stronghold of 
the West, was scheduled to become Nasserized 
in 12 months. Instead it fell in 9 months. 

It was to block the Kremlin timetable that 
the Eisenhower doctrine was proclaimed. 
Here is how both timetable and the doctrine 
are working: 

Saudi Arabia: King Saud's glamor visit to 
the United States seems to have been for 
naught. The old King is sick, a virtual pris- 
oner in his own palace, surrounded by wives, 
children, and medical prescriptions. His 
brother, Prince Faisal, a friend of Nasser, 
has been running the country. 

Saud has sent a hurry-up call to the State 
Department to send an American doctor to 
his desert capital. After the doctor's arrival 
it's expected Saud will go to Switzerland for 
medical treatment and remain there indefi- 
nately. This will be the cue for Prince Faisal 
to become King. There is already unrest in 
Saudi Arabia and a definite tie-up with Egypt 
is expected shortly after Faisal assumes the 
throne, 

Lebanon: Handsome, pro-West President 
Chamoun, a Catholic surrounded by Mos- 
lems, is bitter against the United States. For 
weeks he has been Secretary Dulles 
informally for aid under the Eisenhower 
doctrine; and for an equal number of weeks 
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Dulles has been working through the United 
States Ambassador to head off any formal 
request for aid. Only this week did the des- 
perate Chamoun lay it on the line. Up until 
then, Dulles had pointed out that the United 
Nations found no evidence of foreign inter- 
vention. 

However, U. N. Secretary Dag Hammar- 
skjold has now admitted privately to Ameri- 
can diplomats that he deliberately white- 
washed Syrian-Egyptian intervention in 
Lebanon in order not to embarrass Nasser. 
When Hammarskjold went to Cairo, Nasser 
promised to cooperate with the U. N., if the 
U. N. did not embarrass him. On the other 
hand, if the United States and England in- 
tervened, Nasser warned, he would be forced 
to resist. So Hammarskjold pulled a Mu- 
nich" and declared there was little evidence 
of Egyptian-Syrian intervention in Lebanon. 

President Chamoun, who will step down 
after the July elections, is expected to throw 
his weight to the Lebanese chief of staff, 
Gen, Puad Shehab, his successor. However, 
he has warned that Shehab is deceitful, will 
probably play ball with Nasser, General She- 
hab has been sunning himself on the beaches 
outside Beirut instead of fighting to defend 
his country. 

Iraq: Instead of cooperating with Dag 
Hammarskjold as promised, Nasser's agents 
in Baghdad dealt the West one of the most 
deadly blows so far received in the Near East. 
The United States had not the slightest 
inkling that revolt was coming. 

We were so confident of the Iraqi Army 
that we were planning to use them, along 
with Turkish troops, to intervene in Leba- 
non. American transport planes had been 
fiown to southern Turkey near the Iraqi 
border from Wiesbaden to be ready to ferry 
Iraqui troops to Lebanon. 

Israel: When I reported the Kremlin time- 
table to Premier Gen-Gurion last fall, he 
kept repeating, “This is a problem for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.” What he meant was 
that the plan to solidify the Arab States in 
& Nasserized anti-West confederation was too 
big for Israel. He was right. 


Loyalty Oath Ruling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22,1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald Express of Tuesday, July 8, 1958: 

LOYALTY OATH RULING 


The United States Supreme Court caused 
another shock when it decided that the Cali- 
fornia non-Communist oath required of re- 
ligious groups and veterans seeking State tax 
exemptions is unconstitutional. 

Thus was toppled another barrier set up 
by those who felt they were trying to stem 
the progress of domestic communism in this 
country. 

Justice Brennan stated that it was not 
proper that the individual or organization 
applying for the tax exemption bear the 
burden of proof that he is not a person or 
organization advocating the overthrow of the 
Government. 

But Justice Clark in opposition said: 

“I cannot agree that due process requires 
California to bear the burden of proof under 
the circumstances of this case. This is not 
a criminal proceeding. Neither fine nor im- 
prisonment is involved. 
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“Appellants are free to speak as they wish, 
to advocate what they will. If they advo- 
cate the violent and forceful overthrow of 
the California government, California will 
take no action against them under the tax 
provisions here in question. 

“But it will refuse to take any action for 
them, in the sense of extending to them the 
legislative largesse that is inherent in the 
granting of any tax exemption or deduction.” 

And Los Angeles County Counsel Harold 
W. Kennedy declared: 

“As a public law officer, I firmly believe it 
is the purpose of the Constitution to pre- 
serve the government and not to serve as a 
protective shield for those who, while claim- 
ing privileges under the Constitution, would 
seek to destroy it.” 

More and more, it would seem to us, the 
way is being paved toward that day when 
it will be just nobody's business who and 
how many people are American Communists, 
no matter how harmful or threatening their 
activities, 


States Rights Victories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

STATES RIGHTS VICTORY 


The last of the 10 original amendments to 
the United States Constitution says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The House of Representatives, by an over- 
whelming 241 to 155 vote, has reaffirmed that 
guiding American principle in a measure re- 
ferred to as a States rights bill. It is a signal 
victory for State government. 

In essence, the bill was designed to put a 
restraining hand on Supreme Court tenden- 
cies to indulge in judicial legislation, 

The House measure states: 

“No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of all State laws on 
the same subject matter, unless such act con- 
tains an express provision to that effect, or 
unless there is a direct and positive conflict 
between such act and a State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” 

To Representative WI LIAAt M. COLMER, of 
Mississippi, must go much of the credit for 
this important legislation. He was a co- 
author of the bill, and he fought long and 
energetically for its passage. 

In this he had strong support from the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Farm Bureau, the Conference of Governors, 
the Association of State Attorneys General, 
and the American Medical Association, 

Opposition came mostly from the AFL-CIO, 
the NAACP, railroad brotherhoods, and the 
Departments of Justice and Labor. 

As we read it, the bill holds the Constitu- 
tion supreme, and where there is any ques- 
tion about States versus Federal control, 
Congress stands as the arbiter. It will affect 
antisubverstve laws, narcotics statutes, water 
rights—many fields in which State laws have 
been preempted. 
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Mr. CoLĒxer put it to his House colleagues 
Plainly. The bill restates, he said, the Jef- 
fersonian doctrine “of keeping the govern- 
ment on a local level as close to the people 
as possible, as against concentration in an 
all-powerful Federal Government.” 


Bang-Jensen: Another Martyr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Manchester Union Leader, 
Manchester, N. H., of July 16, 1958; 
which cites an article from the Indian- 
apolis Star, also included: 

[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of July 16, 1958] 


Banc-JENSEN: ANOTHER MARTYR 


The dismissal of the senior political affairs 
Officer Povl Bang-Jensen by the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, for refusing to hand over 
to that body the names of 81 Hungarian 
witnesses who testified during the U.N, in- 
vestigation of the brutal Hungarian mas- 
Sacre, ranks as one of the most cowardly and 
unprincipled betrayals of trust in the history 
of this country. Moreover, it is an act for 
which the American Government cannot 
Shirk its responsibility, for Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge has washed his hands 
of the whole affair, calling Bang-Jensen's 
ouster an internal personnel matter, and 
Judge Robert Morris, former counsel of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Says he has definite proof that two top 
Americans at the U. N. actually had a hand 
in the conspiracy against Bang-Jerisen. 

The nalvete of Ambassador Lodge, who 
says he thinks the names would have heen 
kept out of the wrong hands if the Secre- 
tariat had access to them, is too good to be 
true. We don't believe it is natvete. Lodge 
knows full well that the scores of Communist 
employees of the Secretariat would have 
Stolen the list of names and the Reds would 
then have murdered hundreds of innocent 
Hungarians, just as they did former Premier 
Imre Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter only a few 
short weeks ago. Bang-Jensen realized this 
too, but being made of sterner stuff than 
our U. N. representatives, he not only refused 
to hand over the names of these Hungarians, 
who agreed to tell their stories under the 
Pledge that thelr identity would be pro- 
tected, but he also fought until he secured 
permission to burn the names in the pres- 
ence of U. N. officials. 

Why have the Communists centered their 
fire on Bang-Jensen? Unless your memory 
Is very short, you will recall that it was he 
who put the teeth in the U. N. report con- 
domning Soviet Russia for the brutal rape of 
Hungary, While the Communists go un- 
Punished for the atrocities they commit, 
Bang-Jensen 18 fired for doing his duty. It 
was Bang-Jensen whom the U. N. had per- 
sonally entrusted with the safekeeping of 
these names. 

This whole sordid affair does have one 
brighter aspect. It has given the American 
Pcople an opportunity to see the great power 
Wielded by Russia within the United Nations. 
It has given them an opportunity to see the 
cowardice of the Eisenhower administration, 
which stood idly by and permitted Bang- 
Jensen to be fired without ever having had 
an opportunity to testify in his own behalf, 
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an administration which had acquiesced 
when the U. N.'s highest tribunal ruled that 
American employees at the U. N. could not 
be fired for suspected Communist sympa- 
thies. Bang-Jensen was fired, but they were 
reinstated with back pay. 

We urge our readers to protest the cow- 
ardly betrayal of Bang-Jensen to Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, Department of 
State, 21st Street and Virginia Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., and, by way of encour- 
agement for a job well done, to send copies 
of their letters to Mr. Bang-Jensen, 18 Old 
Farm Road, Lake Success, Long Island. 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star] 

A COFFIN NAIL FOR FREEDOM 


We have been sent a copy of a letter from 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge to State 
Supreme Court Justice M. T. Philps, of 
Arizona. It concerns the fate of Paul Bang- 
Jensen. He is the Danish diplomat who re- 
fused to surrender the names of scores of 
Hungarian freedom fighters to the U. N. 
Secretariat, first because he promised the 
Hungarians not to, and second, because he 
knows that U. N. employees from Com- 
munist countries would be certain to steal 
or copy these names and give them to So- 
viet delegates. 

Lodge washes his hands of the whole af- 
fair. First he says, he was always convinced 
that the names would have been kept out 
of the “wrong hands” if the Secretariat had 
got them. That is nonsense, Anybody who 
knows anything about communism ought 
to know that all the Soviet Union has to 
do is order one of its employees to steal 
those mames and it will be done. ‘There 
are scores of employees in the Secretariat 
from Communist countries, 

Second, says Lodge, the names have been 
destroyed anyway. That is right, but it Is 
no credit to Lodge. They were burned be- 
cause DBang-Jensen refused to surrender 
them, and due to public protest in the 
United States. If Lodge had had his way, 
Bang-Jensen would have surrendered the 
names, and no doubt the list would be in 
Soviet hands now. 

Finally Lodge says, “I have no authority 
in this aspect of the matter.” This is only 
an “internal personnel matter” from which 
“member states are specifically precluded 
from interfering.” Again nonsense, This 
is not a simple “personnel matter.“ For 
Bang-Jensen it is a matter of his whole 
future which he ts risking to protect Hun- 
garian patriots. For the United States it is 
a matter both of human justice and foreign 
policy. For if a U. N. employee can be per- 
secuted by the U. N. Secretary General, and 
his deputy, at the behest of the Communist 
states, for doing his duty well and for pro- 
tecting the lives of the sufferers of Soviet 
aggression in Hungary, then the same thing 
can happen to future U. N. employees who 
dare to expose aggression, subversion and 
terror anywhere by the Soviet Union. 

For the United Nations Itself the Bang- 
Jensen case Is of vital importance. For with 
Bang-Jensen fired for doing what he did, 
what does it prove? It proves that the So- 
viet Union dominates the U. N. Secretariat. 
It proves that if the Soviets want a man 
punished who works through U. N. machinery 
against Soviet interests, he will be punished 
regardless of the truth, It proves, in other 
words, the very thing Bang-Jensen has 
claimed—that Communist representatives in 
the U. N. Secretariat control the Secretariat. 
And Hammarskjold and Cordier are just front 
men for Khrushchev. 

More than this. If Lodge is right, that 
he can do nothing in this case, then we have 
here in the United States a powerful instru- 
ment falling under control of the Soviet 
Union, which we are powerless to control, 
powerless to investigate, powerless to pre- 
vent from carrying on activities aimed at de- 
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stroying the United States. Is this what the 
U. N. was supposed to be? Has the United 
States no say over what conspiracies and plots 
are concocted against us in our own land? 

What is amazing to us is the fact that 
only from Denmark has there been official 
protest against the blatant Communist perse- 
cution of Bang-Jensen. In the United Na- 
tions everyone looks the other way and 
washes their hands of the affair. Why? Are 
they so cowed by the Soviet Union that they 
dare not take a stand for the rights of this 
man, for his right to due process, his right 
to be heard, his right to know what charges 
are made against him so he can properly 
answer them? 

America was once the “land of the free and 
the home of the brave,” Henry Cabot Lodge 
makes us appear like the land of the cowed 
and the home of the cowardly. Let the true 
voice of America speak for Bang-Jensen, the 
voice of our people, For as Bang-Jensen 
goes, one more nail in the coffin of liberty is 
nalled over the corpse of the United Nations. 


What Recession? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New Republic, July 21, 1958, issue, is 
most timely and I commend its reading 
to the attention of our colleagues: 

Wat RECESSION? 


Whatever happened to the receesion? Lots 
of people have no jobs, steel mills operate 
languidly, and Detroit makes so few cars that 
nobody seems to care whether a new contract 
between the companies and the UAW is 
signed or not. But our newspapers have 
decided that the recession makes stale (or is 
it unpatriotic?) copy. The new news is that 
of economic improvements. Thus, on July 
9, the New York Times, in a front-page head- 
line, pointed to the new job upturn shown 
for June. A more discreet subhead read: 
But the total of unemployed reached a 17- 
year high.” On June 29, a solemn editorial 
assured us that the rise in the cost of living 
was the smallest since December. The July 
6 Times headlined the news that the reces- 
sion was ending, and, lower and littler, that 
“most experts expect slow recovery.” Good 
news demands block letters, Bad news is 
fit to print in small type. 

Have the Times and a large part of the 
rest of the press wished the country into 
prosperity? Unfortunately not, but the 
press has done something else instead. It 
has reinterpreted the recession in something 
like the following manner: True, we have 
close to 5.5 million persons unemployed, but 
many prophets expected 6 million out of 
work. Prices don't stop rising, but note how 
slowly they ascend. Maybe the recession 
isn't getting better, but it’s wonderful that it 
grows no worse. 

How soon can the economy absorb its idle 
men and idle plants? The 1959 automo- 
biles, the hope of the optimist, promise to be 
less salable than their 1958 predecessors, 
Capital expenditures show few signs of re- 
viving. Unemployment compensation has 
run out for hundreds of thousands, and sup- 
plementary unemployment compensation 
covered only a small fraction of manufac- 
turing employees. In short, the fact that 
the press doesn't scream, doesn't prove that 
its readers aren't bleeding. 
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H. R. 10637 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I have been re- 
ceiving a large amount of mail for the 
past few weeks from savings and loan 
associations all over the country urging 
favorable consideration of H. R. 10637, 
introduced by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Ruxs !. 

Some of the banking institutions in 
my district and the surrounding area op- 
pose this legislation. In this connection, 
I forwarded information sent to me by 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League to Mr. J. E. Brucklacher, presi- 
dent of the Cumberland County Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co., Camp Hill, Pa., for 
his comments. The following letter from 
Mr. Brucklacher gives his reactions, and 
I thought his letter would be of interest 
to other Members of the House. 

The letter follows: 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
NATIONAL Bank & Trust CO., 
New Cumberland, Pa., July 18, 1958. 

H. N Home Loan Guarantee Corpora- 

tion. 
Hon. WALTER M. MUMMA, 

Congressman, House of Representa- 

tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Watt: Material sent with your letter 
of July 15, 1958, is returned herewith, I 
found the details most interesting and it per- 
mitted me to consolidate my reactions more 
firmly. 

The proposal is not unpalatable or beyond 
my imagination, but I cannot condone leg- 
islation that permits privileges to one unit 
of the lending industry. There are 4 
major sources for real estate credit in our 
Nation and much of the earlier progress of 
our Nation can be attributed to the advances 
made by 3 of the types prior to recent as- 
cendancy of the sayings and loan associa- 
tions. The May issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin reports residential and nonfarm 
mortgage holdings at the end of 1957 by the 
4 major lending groups as follows: 


Commercial banks $17, 147, 000, 000 
Mutual savings banks. . 19,010, 000, 000 
Life insurance companies.. 32, 640, 000, 000 
Savings and loan associa- 


t 


40, 119, 000, 000 


108, 916, 000, 000 


The first 3 sources have a total of $68,- 
797,000,000 representing 63 percent of the 
outstanding real-estate credit at the end of 
1957. The aggregate is a fair contribution 
to our national growth and I believe it jus- 
tifies consideration when one group is seek- 
ing maximum relief from limitations and not 
making the same privileges available to the 
other lending groups. 

A further review of figures reflected in the 
Federal Reserve bulletin gives some inter- 
esting facts on conventional residential and 
nonfarm mortgage holdings at the end of 
1957 distributed among the four groups of 


lenders as follows: 

banks $3, 735, 000, 000 
Mutual savings banks 6, 551, 000, 000 
Life insurance companies 18, 124, 000, 000 


l NODS ~~... 81, 463, 000, 000 


Total- 64, 873, 000, 000 
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By deducting holdings of the savings and 
loan associations, the three remaining lend- 
ing groups held $33,410,000,000 equivalent to 
51 percent of the total. It becomes quite 
evident that commercial banks, mutual say- 
ings banks and life insurance companics do 
not rely entirely on FHA or VA loans for 
their investments, but participate quite 
broadly in the conventional financing along 
with the savings and loan associations. 

Our bank enjoys an enviable reputation 
in the FHA as well as VA originations rank- 
ing at the top among lending institutions 
in central Pennsylvania, but the volume of 
conventional loans represented 64 percent in 
1956 and 77 percent in 1957 of all origina- 
tions. We know we undertake a volume 
much greater than the average bank, but we 
maintain a ratio in conventional loans quite 
comparable to the average banking institu- 
tion. Despite intense efforts to keep our 
volume at a peak, we have suffered in recent 
years from privileges extended to the savings 
and loan associations and the proposal to 
increase their facilities creates much con- 
cern in our organization. 

In the statement made by Henry A. Bubb, 
chairman, legislative committee, United 
States Savings and Loan League, I find a 
recount of problems encountered with tech- 
nicalities in the FHA program by small sav- 
ings and loan associations, but reference to 
the same problems for smaller banks is over- 
looked. Our banking system has the same 
ratio of small institutions that exist in the 
savings and loan field and it seems quite 
unfair to seek freedom from details for 
small lenders in one field while the other 
must continue to suffer with the problems. 

I would like to believe the proposed pro- 
gram would not interfere or harm the FHA, 
but the act does not define or control ap- 
praisal procedures sufficiently to prevent 
abuse and possible 100 percent financing. 
Savings and loan associations held $1,643 
million in FHA loans at the end of 1957 and 
elimination of that type of loan origination 
will not harm the future of FHA. Maximum 
financing in amount almost equivalent to 
FHA provisions obtained quite informally 
without too much cost or redtape will in- 
fluence borrowers and creates the real prob- 
lem. In my opinion, few borrowers will care 
to undertake FHA financing when they can 
obtain the equivalent under the Home 
mortgage guaranty proposal with lower 
costs, quick settlements and freedom from 
detail. 

Mr, Bubb used three pages in his com- 
ments to cite advantages of the proposed 
program, but I doubt if they justify the in- 
equities that will be created for other len- 
ders by passage of the act for reasons as 
follows: 2 

1. As we review success obtained in the 
past by the HOLC, observe current earn- 
ings in the FNMA and realize FHA is quite 
self-supporting, it seems useless to initiate 
a new program to protect the Federal Gov- 
ernment when there is no problem now or 
foreseeable in the immediate future. 

2. As far as advantage to our economy is 
concerned, I am not sure we need a shot in 
the arm when most of us believe we should 
stabilize and not accelerate our economy to 
inflationary proportions. 

3. Financing for the home buyer in rural 
areas, may be a problem in isolated com- 
munities, but local banks as well as individ- 
uals have served well over the years and with 
the expanded FHA provisions now available 
it seems unnecessary to provide specific leg- 
islation for a limited segment for our popu- 
lation. 

4. Iam certain we do not need additional 
legislation for the elimination of second 
Mortgages as long as current legislation is 
ample and the actual deed is self-policing by 
the lenders. 

5. I doubt the need for new provisions to 
finance existing homes or trade-in proper- 
ties when I learn 61 percent of all FHA 
applications in June 1958 were of that type 
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and I find 90 percent or more of my current 
originations are on older structures. 

6, All lenders crave patterns that will be 
useful to them to assist in their relations 
with borrowers but all of us object to leg- 
islation that limits the usefulness to one 
type of lender, namely the savings and loan 
associations. 

I appreciate the privilege you extended to 
me and hope the comments I have made 
will assist you as you continue study of the 
subject bill, 

Sincerely, 
J. E. BRUCKLACHER, President. 


Comments by Rank-and-File Union Mem- 
bers on Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN } 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the pending labor legisla- 
tion, I wish to include in the Appendix 
of the Record some of the comments I 
have received from those who replied to 
my questionnaire. In the next few days, 
I intend to insert all the comments 
which I have received from union mem- 
bers. Most of the comments are in favor 
of strong union legislation, however no 
attempt will be made to select those in 
favor of a strong bill I believe the 
membership of the House will find these 
letters to be of considerable interest, 
since they give a good indication of the 
individual union members’ views as dis- 
tinguished from those of many union 
leaders and officers. 

Iam a UAW member since the union first 
started but I think the union has gotten out 
of control of the Individual union members— 
in other words—too big for rank and file 
control, which is the fault of the members 
for not attending meetings and leaving the 
control of the union in the hands of the 
president and executive board and delegates 
elected by a small minority of members— 
often by a show of hands vote and not an 
election of all members. As an example, 
Walter Reuther was elected at the last con- 
vention by the delegates and not by a popu- 
lar vote of unlon members. That is why I 
marked all five questions on the other side 
of this sheet. In the last convention in De- 
troit, the delegates voted a special $5 a 
month special assessment for 3 months for a 
strike fund without an election of rank and 
file to approve it. Who gains on a strike— 
nobody. (Auto lathe operator.) 

I feel each union member should have a 
vote for union office holder from president 
to committeeman and do away with dele- 
gates who I feel vote any way after they 
once get there. (Factory worker.) 

I am a member of the UAW. Our local 
cannot make contract agreements that do 
not follow the pattern set in Detroit. We 
are but a rubberstamp. The company I 
work for cannot stand all the demands made 
on them much longer. There has been no 
profit for 5 years. It is a small firm, 300 or 
less workers, (Factory worker.) 

In regard to labor unions, I have belonged 


to a labor union since 1936 when I first went 


to work and have been a good member ever 
since. I have been president, vice president, 
member of the bargaining board, secretary, 
and other appointive offices in several locals 
throughout Michigan which I have traveled 
as a tool and diemaker. 
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I sincerely believe, as thousands of other 
members, there should be a closer contact 
held by your States and National Govern- 
ment over the unions as far as there being 
& corporation and held by antimonopoly laws 
and books audited so the members know 
where the money goes. Also, no money 
should be spent for any political party. 

Iam a Republican and under present con- 
ditions my dues money goes to support the 
Democratic Party without my O. K. This 
I don’t like and if something isn't done about 
it you'll lose your job and I will be working 
under a labor dictatorship. (Tool and die- 
maker.) 

Is there any antimonopoly legislation for 
corporations? The company whom I work 
for Just bought a plant from the Government 
whereby they can now produce better than 
90 percent of the country’s magnesium metal. 

It is the duty of all union laborers to at- 
tend their meetings. They know then what 
goes on. The meetings of our local are very 
democratic. (Repairman.) 

Careful consideration should be given to 
any labor legislation before passage. Unions 
are just like a barrel of apples—there is al- 
ways a bad one, but it doesn't spoll the whole 

Iam a member of the United Steelworkers 
of America and I believe our code of ethical 
practices cover every point you have brought 
up. 

(a) Our pension plans are administered 
jointly by the company and union, The com- 
Pany deducts so much each pay and is re- 
sponsible for all money received and amounts 
disbursed. The union has a trustee working 
with the company. These funds have to be 
audited yearly and results posted. 

(b) If it is proven the union is creating a 
monopoly. it should be dealt with the same 
as a corporation. . 

(c) We always use secret ballots for elec- 
tion of officers—both national and local. 
Strike votes are generally always secret. Any 
Member may ask for and receive a strike yote 
taken by secret ballot. 

(d) The right to work law is a misnamed 
gimmick, It guarantees no one the right 
to a job or right to earn a decent living. 
All it does is allow a free rider to work and 
enjoy the benefits won by the union at the 
bargaining table and pay no dues for this 
Privilege. Yet, if he has trouble with the 
company he can pay 1 month’s dues and the 
union has to handle his grievance and he can 
Withdraw from the union as soon as his griev- 
ance is settled. Do you think this law would 
be fair? 

(e) Corpora tions can spend money for po- 
litical purposes, why should not the union 
have the same privilege? The union doesn’t 
tell you whom to vote for, but tries to let 
everyone know something about the issue or 
delegate to be voted for. It also tries to pre- 
sent both sides of an issue. (Steelworker.) 

There hes to be some kind of a law to 
regulate these labor unions, I am a member 
of the UAW—I have been for 20 years. I 
believe in labor unions, but at the present 
time they are run by the union officers, not 
the rank and file. About all the rank and 
file does 1s pay dues. Before we can have 
& unlon run by the rank and file, there must 
be some kind of a law to outlaw the union 
shop, also the closed shop. You can call 
it anything you wish: right to work, unre- 
stricted employment, or democratic labor 
market. It all adds up to the same thing. 
Mr. Reuther, Mr. Meany, and John L. Lewis 
are not labor leaders by choice. They have 
their political machines and the rank and 
Ale can't do anything about it. 

I believe the labor unions should be run 

our own United States. I believe in 
voting for the president directly. This idea 
Of voting for delegates to represent me at 
the conventions is no good. Too many of 
the delegates go to the convention with the 
idea of voting for the man that furnishes 
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the best and most liquor. I know, I have 
talked to several men that were delegates. 
A man can resign from the union, sure, but 
he loses his job, too. That's the union shop. 
I hope Congress puts through some kind of 
a law or laws to regulate these union officers. 
(Factory worker.) 


Resolutions of Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
some resolutions as passed by the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association when 
they held their 69th annual meeting on 
July 12-14 at McCook, Nebr. 

Mr. Speaker, the cattlemen of the 
country have been wise in resisting Gov- 
ernment controls of any kind. They are 
able to handle their own problems with- 
out Government interference. A few 
years ago we had the OPA regulations 
with red stamps for meat and the ra- 
tioning of many products that simply 
did not work in America. The cattlemen 
believe in the free enterprise system. 

They are in the business of producing 
meat for the human diet. Asa physician 
I know the importance of meat in the 
human diet, and the importance of pro- 
tein and animo acid because they make 
up every cell and tissue of the body. 
Proteins and animo acids of meat are 
needed to make blood, supply glands, re- 
pair tissue, and produce energy. 

Mr, Speaker, nature has endowed no 
other food with so many essential vita- 
mins and minerals as it has meat. Meat 
is a masterpiece of nature's laboratories. 
Meat is good for us. It can be produced 
under the free enterprise system, recog- 
nized and encouraged by fine organiza- 
tions like the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association. 

I recommend to my colleagues the 
reading and consideration of the follow- 
ing resolutions as passed by the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association: 

GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 

Whereas under existing procedures there 
are no effective controls over expenditures 
by Congress or the executive branch of the 
Government: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association endorse 
and recommend passage of legislation which 
would provide that governmental appropria- 
tion be in terms of estimated annual ac- 
crued expenditures, namely charges for the 
cost of goods and services estimated to be 
received; be it further 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association endorse all efforts to encour- 
age more interest in governmental affairs 
with special emphasis on economy; be it 
further 

Resolved, That recommendations made by 
the Hoover Commission which would save 
approximately $714 billion be given further 
consideration by Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association favors the repeol of the excise 
tax. f 
‘ CHECKOFF 

Whereas there is a bill pending in Con- 
gress to permit a checkoff from proceeds 
of livestock sales at posted markets for the 
purpose of meat research and promotion: 
‘Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association endorse its passage and a copy of 


this resolution be sent to each of our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. 


Whereas this tax on frelght charges is 
levied at every stage of marketing or manu- 
facture, resulting in pyramiding the tax and 
is an unfair burden on the livestock in- 
dustry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association favors the repeal of the ex- 
cise tax. 


Lapor UNIONS 


Be it resolved, That although we are not 
opposed to honest labor unions, we express 
our belief that no man should be denied 
employment solely because of membership or 
non-membership in an organization; and 

That we deplore the ruthless and unjusti- 
fied actions of some labor leaders; and 

That we ask that labor unions be sub- 
jected to the same controls and regulations 
as. are now in force for corporations and 
industry. 


Packers AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


We endorse the general principles of the 
Cooley-Hill bill (H. R. 9020), which trans- 
fers supervision of retailing practices from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Federal Trade Commission, but 
retains supervision of wholesaling and pack- 
ing company procedures under the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of this association is in- 
structed to send copies of this resolution 
to all members of the Nebraska congressional 
delegation. 


—— 


FEDERAL Am To SCHOOLS 


Whereas legislation is pending before the 
Congress to authorize a program of Federal 
grants for school construction; and 

Whereas Federal aid for school construc- 
tion would be only the first step toward Fed- 
eral aid for school operation; and 

Whereas the White House Conference on 
Education reported that no State has dem- 
onstrated a financial incapacity to build its 
own schools; and 

Whereas any form of Federal subsidy 
brings with It the implied threat or self- 
evident need for Federal supervision or reg- 
ulation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association is firmly opposed to the passage 
of any proposal to extend or provide new 
Federal grants for any school purpose, 

OUR CONGRESSMEN AND SENATORS 

Be it resolved, That the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association express appreciation to 
our Representatives and Congressmen and 
our Nebraska Senators in Washington, and 
commend them for thelr work in Congress 
for the best interest of Nebraska and the 
cattle business, its principal industry, and 
hereby instruct the Secretary of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association to write letters of 
appreciation. 


Imports OF CATTLE AND BErr 
Whereas cattle and dressed, canned, and 
processed beef from foreign countries are 
attracted to our markets whenever domestic 
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prices reach a level at which we can operate 
without loss; and 

‘Whereas the present import duties are in- 
adequate to protect our markets against im- 
portations of more cheaply produced cattle 
and beef from foreign countries; and 

Whereas our present protective tariff was 
written several decades ago and is now inade- 
quate under present conditions of greatly 
increased costs of production in the United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we ask Congress and the 
Tariff Commission to revise these old import 
duty rates and import quotas to a more 
realistic basis which will preserve the Ameri- 
can market for American producers, 


United States Has It, Soviets Do Not, at 
Brussels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Congress have read and heard much on 
the subject of the United States Pavilion 
at the Brussels World Fair, both pro 
and con, and for that reason I request 
that the news story written by George 
Harris, of the Boston Globe, be inserted 
in the Recorp. Mr. Harris has made an 
on the scene observation of our exhibits 
at the pavilion and I for one am satisfied 
that his reflections are fair, unbiased, 
serious, and most.truthful, and I for 
one am highly pleased that our exhibit 
is a credit to the people of the United 
States. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Globe of 
July 20, 1958] 


Olo Man Rxronrs: UNITED STATES Has It, 
Soviers DON'T AT BRUSSELS 
(By John Harris) 

Even the White House sent ex-President 
Hoover over to the Brussols World Fair to 
get answers on the hottest questions posed 
about the mammoth United States pavilion: 

How does it rate with the exhibits of other 
nations? y 

How does it stack up against the Soviet 
display? 

Ever since I returned from the fair, 
been asked these two questions. After 
the biggest attractions at the fair are 
United States and Soviet showplaces. 

Which has made the bigger hit? 

My answer: 

“The United States pavilion by a mile,” 

Take the yardstick of attendance. , 

The rival pavilions attract about the same 
number of visitors. This is only natural be- 
cause of all the conflicting publicity and, 
even more so, because they are located in 
the same international area of the city-size 
modernistic wonderland. 

Throngs of men, women and children pour 
in and out the entrances of both main ex- 
hibit halls—the gigantic, rectangular Soviet 
structure and the large circular United 
States superbullding. They stream along 
the corridors, up and down the stairways 
and escalators; collect in mobs around the 
Russian white-nosed sputniks; swarm 
around the lagoon and galleries to watch 
the United States fashion show. 

The main point, though, is how do they 
react to the shows. 

After strolling each of the exhibits for 
hours I can report that in the Soviet main 


I've 
all, 
the 
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bullding there is only one real audience re- 
action. This is not on the main floor, but 
rather on the basement level where one can 
find visitors laughing, applauding, enjoying 
themselves before a semicircle of TV sets. 

There a gloomy-faced Russian is alming a 
TV camera at the gathering Of visitors, and 
the visitors—to their delight—find them- 
selves flashed back on the semicircle of TV 
sets, in black and white. Who does not en- 
joying seeing himself on TV? The kids, mak- 
ing faces to add to the fun, love it. 

The Globe's Otto Zausmer, by the Way, tells 
me he saw the same stunt staged in a Lon- 
don department store back in 1939 and Vic- 
tor O. Jones saw himself the same way at 
the New York's World Fair. 

By the way of contrast, in the United 
States pavilion there seems to be no end of 
enthusiastic audience reaction. 

The fashion show, with beautiful young 
women walking down a ramp from the gal- 
lery and parading on a float on the central 
lagoon, has be... the most publicized. Some 
critics have assailed it as not being particu- 
larly American. But there's no denying the 
crowds find it thrilling. 

They find plenty else that stirs applause. 
There is always a jam to watch the broad- 
cast of color TV. Long lines wait to get 
into the circular theater and see the thrill- 
ing circarama, a quickie sight-seeing trip 
across the United States with rollercoaster 
sensations of going up and down San Fran- 
cisco’s hills and the Rockies, and the life- 
like sea-rocking of entering New York's har- 
bor and seeing the Statute of Liberty. 

Dorothy Thompson once doubted that serv- 
ing hamburgs and hot dogs at the United 
States restaurant would make a hit with 
Europeans, accustomed as they are to tasty 
sausage concoctions of all types and flavors. 

Well, each time I went to the restaurant 
I found long lines of sightseers waiting to 
get in. A tour around the counters inside 
would convince Miss Thompson that Euro- 
peans do like to try our hot dogs and ham- 
burgs. 

“We sell em by the ton,“ a restaurant 
official told me. 

Another big hit is the layout of trees and 
fountains in front of the United States 
pavilion. At night the trees—which are 
apple trees and beauties when they were in 
flower—are flooded with lights. The Rus- 
sians have no comparable outdoor attraction. 
It is so popular there are signs placing part 
of it out of bounds for picnics, 

Even the Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward catalogs, on display upstairs as part 
of American life, sre so popular they are 
badly dog eared. Visitors gasp at seeing the 
things that can be bought direct from these 
catalogs. The companies would do well to 
keep a flock of replacements on band, 

Possibly the biggest crowd reaction comes 
from 6 voting machines on the ground level 
near the inner lagoon, 

“These,” said Mrs, Katherine Howard of 
Boston, top official at our pavilion, “were 
suggested by President Eisenhower. When I 
visited him and asked him what he thought 
we should have at the fair he told me. Get 
some voting machines so that people abroad 
can get an idea on how we run our elec- 
tions.“ 

Young United States men and women, part 
of the corps explaining the United States 
exhibits to visitors, answer questions about 
the machines. Sald one of these young 
women: 

“The crowds are’ delighted with them. 
Some,” she chuckled, “mistake them for 
photograph booths, some for love-making, 
some for tollets. That's because of the cur- 
tains. But they all get quite a thrill when 
they enter and have them explained. They 
go in two's and three’s and talk excitedly 
about them.” 

These guides have two stories about Rus- 
sians and these machines, Two Russians 
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came by and one thought of entering, The 
other warned: “Stay away. They're more 
dangerous than A-bombs. If you're seen 
going in there you might get shot.” The 
other tale is about a Russian who nearly 
took one of the machines apart to find, as 
he put It, “the trick that makes it work.“ 

There is actual voting. It applies, how- 
ever, to a set of general questions, From this 
tabulation when I was there it appears that 
New York is the visitor's favorite city, Ben 
Franklin America's greatest statesman, 
Ernest Hemingway our greatest writer, Har- 
vard the favorite college and Hawali the fa- 
yorite vacation spot. 

There is also big crowd reaction to three, 
small, odd-looking buildings just outside the 
pavilion, These represent what is called 
America's unfinished business. In these are 
photographs, charts and newspaper clippings 
(blown up) on the subjects of slum clear- 
ance, soil erosion and racial relations. 

The Russians have nothing like these. 
They admit to nothing wrong or worrisome in 
their workers’ paradise, 

Some United States critics have assailed 
our having these three little structures— 
built sort of awry to show the problems in- 
volved are still nettlesome. But if you listen 
to visitors as they go through these little 
bulldings. you will quickly join them in ad- 
miring a big nation that is big enough to 
admit its shortcomings. 

‘The usual reaction of visitors is:: 

“You have done a courageous thing here 
in showing these problems.” 

There are a couple of other highly admir- 
able things about the United States exhibit. 
The corps of young men and women, each 
speaking at least two languages fluently, 
makes a visit to the United States sector 
highly instructive and entertaining. They 
eagerly try to help each and every visitor. 

The Russians have nothing like this sery- 
ice. In their buildings there are Russians 
around, but they make no attempt to help 
enlighten visitors. 

Another big advantage is that the United 
States pavilion stays open at night. The 
Russians, like most of the countries at the 
fair, close their pavilions—but not their 
restaurants—around 6 p. m. when thousands 
of visitors are still touring the fairgrounds, 
The United States pavillon remains open un- 
til about 11 p. m. 

“Maybe the Russians have labor trouble,” 
suggested one disappointed visitor when he 
found himself shut out, and turned happily 
into the United States pavilion. 

After looking over both exhibits critically, 
I went away with the strong feeling the 
United States officilals—despite some penny- 
pinching by Congress—have done an excep- 
tional Job. What they have to show beats 
the Soviets in every department (even in 
showing atomic medicine versus sputniks. 

And loads of this credit goes to a Bay 
Stater, a tireless worker for United States 
good will abroad, Mrs. Katherine Howard. 


To Serve You Better in More Than 250 
Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, to bet- 
ter serve you, Congressman ALVIN E. 
O’Konsxr will be available so that you 
can see and talk to him personally right 
in your hometown, If you have any 
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Federal matter or Federal problem to 
take up with him, feel free to visit and 
talk it over with him in person at place 
and time listed on back of this card or 
Published in your local newspaper. 

All expenses of making his services 
available in your hometown each year 
are paid by the Congressman himself— 
with no cost to the taxpayer. Each year 
Congressman ALVIN E. O’Konsxr brings 
the congressional office to you—right in 
your hometown, no matter how big or 
how small. He is most anxious to help 
you in every way humanly possible. 


Action Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
essential that Congress act before this 
Session ends to give the State Depart- 
ment authority to restrict and limit the 
issuance of passports. 

The Los Angeles Examiner and other 
Hearst newspapers have repeatedly 
warned of the dangers inherent to our 
Nation as long as this authority is de- 
nied the State Department. 

Prompt, positive congressional action 
is demanded now because of the dangers 
facing the United States. The following 
editorial from the Los Angeles Examiner 
of July 11, 1958, forcefully tells why: 

President Eisenhower's special message to 
the Co calling for prompt approval 
Of pending legislation in the vital field of 
Passport controls, expressed grave concern 
Tor the dangers involved in delay—and his 
feeling of alarm is fully warranted. 

As the President suggested, the recent de- 
Cision of the Supreme Court stripping the 
State Department of traditional controls 
Over foreign travel by American citizens pre- 
cipitated critical problems. 

It left the country powerless against dis- 
loyal and traitorous persons guilty of asso- 
ciation with foreign conspirators against the 
Peace and security of the United States. 

Speedy correction of this perilous situ- 
ation is strongly and urgently indicated, as 
the President recommends. As the Hearst 
Newspapers have pointed out before, the Su- 
Preme Court was far from being of one 
mind about the supposed lack of State De- 
Partment authority in this matter, and in 
Tact divided 5 to 4 on the Issue. 

But whether there is distortion of fact or 
Not, the country is left in an untenable 
Situation. Since the Court says Congress 

not previously delegated the necessary 
Powers, it is mandatory that it be done at 
Once. It is indisputably essential, as Mr. 
Eisenhower says, “that the Government to- 
day have powers to deny passports where 
their possession would seriously impair the 
Conduct of the foreign relations of the 
United States or would be inimical to the 
Security of the United States.” 

The prospect of the American Government 
being defenseless against those whose travels 
abroad are detrimental to the safety of the 

people is a frightening one, and 
not to be endured. 

Corrective legislation was first Introduced 
June 17 by Representative Par HILLINGS, Re- 
Publican, of California. The administration 
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now has introduced its own bill, generally 
following the Hillings proposal, which is 
sponsored by Senator THEODORE F. GREEN, 
Rhode Island Democrat, and chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee; and by 
Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, of New 
York, ranking Republican on the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

It should have immediate attention and 
overwhelming approval. 


One Hundred and Sixty Acres in Alaska: 
Yours for the Asking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very interesting and 
timely article by Leonard Lerner, which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
on July 20, 1958: 

One HUNDRED AND SIXTY Acres IN ALASKA: 
Yours FOR THE AsKING (BUT You Musr 
CLEAR IT AND Live THERE) 

(By Leonard Lerner) 


If you're not afraid of real, hard work, 
you can get a free homestead in the 49th 
State. 

Alaska, with a total population of 215,000 
in its yast 586,000 square miles, needs people. 

It needs people to encourage industry to 
build up its economy and to bulld its roads, 
and the new State is giving away land to pros- 
pective settlers. 

If you are 21 years of age and an American 
citizen you are eligible. If you're under 21 
but the head of a household and a citizen, 
you are still eligibie. 

Up to 160 acres of land are available and 
this acreage may be raised to 300 if some of 
the Alaskan officials get their way. 

Once you get your land you must live on it 
at least part of the time. 

Some of it must be put under cultivation 
and some of it must be cleared of under- 
growth and trees cut down. It’s not easy. 

You’ve also got to bulld some kind of a 
house on your land. Not just the kind that 
will barely keep out the cold, but one that’s 
livable. 

In other words, you've got to show that 
you're really interested in homesteading, not 
just getting free land for speculative pur- 
poses. If you area pioneer and want to make 
a life for yourself in the 49th State, the land 
is there. 

The Federal Government still owns about 
three quarters of the land in Alaska and 
will place much of this on the line for fu- 
ture homesteading. With the coming of 
statehood, this program will continue. 

In addition, when Alaska does officially be- 
come a State, new rules will probably be set 
up statewise to make land available, in addi- 
tion to the Federal program. 

The new State, under the Statehood Act, 
will be allowed to take almost 103 million 
acres of land, Quite a bit of this State land 
will be offered. 

It will be done by outright sales, which 
will not call for the same regulations as 
Federal homesteading. It will probably be 
offered in part for lease, which would be to 
the benefit of those who want to speculate in 
Alaskan land. 

And, the new State will probably offer out- 
right homesteads, under its own regulations. 
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Actually, no money would be involved in 
obtaining a Federal homestead, 

But, the Department of the Interior points 
out that even though you get your free 160 
acres, you'll still need ready cash. 

It costs money, in addition to labor, to 
clear your land, to comply with the rules of 
the Homestead Act. 

Anywhere from $85 to almost $250 is estl- 
mated as the cost of cutting down the trees 
and getting the land level. 

It's possible to live on your land, work it, 
and in order to pay for the costs of making 
it into a home and a farm, get a job in 
town. This is hard work, but many individ- 
uals are doing it—working a long, long day. 

If you decide that homes is for 
you, it might be a good idea to look for land 
near Fairbanks in the Tanana Valley; on the 
Kenai Peninsula, or near Anchorage in the 
already-pioneered Matanuska Valley. 

Statehood is going to bring an influx of 
settlers to Alaska. 

Some will make it and some will become 
discouraged and go home. 

But, now's the time to apply for your 160 
acres if you think you can make it. 

Just write to the United States District 
Land Office, Department of the Interior, 
either at Fairbanks, or Anchorage, Alaska, 
United States. 


Brassie, Putter, Nine Iron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the July 21, 1958, issue of the New 
Republic: 

Beasste, PUTTER, NINE IRON 


When the Canadian Premier, Mr. John 
Diefenbaker, answered a parliamentarian— 
who inquired if the Secret Service man who 
accompanied President Eisenhower had en- 
tered the House armed—by saying that he 
thought the President came armed only with 
a brassie and a putter, he summarized one 
part of the recent exchange of views in 
Ottawa. Announcement of the new, Cabinet- 
level committee to direct Canadian-United 
States defense policies for North America was 
clearly a brassle shot, long-range, and 
straight for the flag. And most of the rest 
could have been done with a putter. 

What is not known at this writing is the 
extent to which the President and Mr. Dief- 
enbaker may have consulted about each 
other's recessions. If such talk did take 
place, Mr. Diefenbaker may well have had 
something to say about the uses of a nine 
iron when the economy lodges in a sand trap. 
The Canadians have used a much heavier 
club than we In an effort to lift their econ- 
omy back onto the fairway, Canada's de- 
cline in production started earlier, but it has 
not gone nearly as deep as that of the United 
States: its drop, from the high of February 
1957, to the low of last December was a 7- 
percent falloff, compared with a United 
States contraction of 13 percent from August, 
1957, to April of this year. 

Canadian programs have included a price 
floor for farmers, direct public investment 
expenditures, aid to provinces and municipal- 
ities for public works. On the consumer side, 
social security payments have been Increased 
as have direct loans for housing which have 
preduced a record number of starts. 
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The Message of the Flag—Address by 
the Honorable Ernest Gruening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest historical discussions of the 
background and development of the flag 
of the United States was delivered in 
Philadelphia recently by a man who has 
had a remarkable role himself in the 
placing of what will be the 49th star in 
our flag. I refer to the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, former Governor of Alaska, 
who appeared before the Flag Day Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia on June 9, and 
outlined the order and the circumstances 
of the admission of each of the States in 
@ manner I am sure every Member of 
Congress will find worth reading. 

Governor Gruening was introduced at 
the meeting by one of our outstanding 
Philadelphia patriots, the Honorable 
Michael Francis Doyle. 

The text of Governor Gruening’s Flag 
Day address is as follows: 


ADDRESS or Hon. ERNEST GRvENING BEFORE 
FLAG Day COMMITTEE, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 
9, 1958 
Our flag received its design 181 years ago 

from the Continental Congress. 

The 13 alternating red and white stripes 
represented the 13 Colonies which unitedly 
secured their independence and were to be- 
come the first 13 States. The 13 stars also 
represented the 13 States that formed the 
Union. Each State admitted thereafter 
would be represented in the canton or union 
of the flag by a new star. 

There was a temporary digression from 
this formula when Vermont and Kentucky 
were given statehood. For a brief period 
there were 15 stars and 15 stripes in our flag. 
But before long the Congress realized that a 
star in the blue firmament was adequate 
recognition for a new State; that adding also 
a stripe for each State would be needless 
duplication; would in time diminish the 
beauty of design by overburdening the flag 
with stripes; and that it would forfeit and 
destroy the great historic symbolism inherent 
in perpetuating the memory. and fact of the 
13 Colonies and the original 13 States. So 
140 years ago the Congress returned to its 
original formula which has persisted to this 
day—13 stripes forevermore and an addi- 
tional star for each new State: 

Thirty-five stars have been added to the 
original 13. But that does not mean that 
our flagmakers had to make 35 different flags 
and 35 times scrap those on hand. A suf- 
ficient number of States came in at one time 
so that changes had to be made only about 
25 times instead of 35. No historical museum 
could collect more than 25 different Ameri- 
can flags because they do not exist. 

In the nearly 3 quarters of a century be- 
tween the formation of the Union and the 
Civil War, not a few States came in in pairs. 
The dates of their admission did not coincide 
exactly, but their joint entry into statehood 
was prearranged, and by design. 

Each star that has been added to our flag 
represents a stirring chapter in our history. 
Each new star signalized a step in the prog- 
ress of mankind. Each star incarnates a 
portion of the hopes, the struggles, the trials 
and errors, the quest for goals, and the 
achievements that together constitute the 
American epic. 
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It is, I believe, the greatest epic of all 
time. It is the greatest epic because it 
stories the untrammelled efforts of free 
men—freer than any of their predecessors 
in the pageant of history—to work out their 
own destiny. 

So we must not think of our flag only as 
an emblem. We must not think of it merely 
as a symbol, though of course it is very 
much a symbol, a symbol of everything that 
our American faith embodies. But we should 
think of it also as a symposium of great 
adventures—adventures of mind and heart 
and body—a recording of past performance, 
proudly raised on high for each coming gen- 
eration to look up to, ever a summons to 
present obligation and a guide to future 
conduct. 

We cannot identify any one of the 13 
stripes with any one of the original 13 
States. We might have done so—or might 
do so—if someone wished arbitrarily to re- 
late each stripe from the top of the flag 
down to each State in the chronological 
order of its adherence to the Union. That 
would assign to Delaware, our oldest State, 
the topmost stripe. It would award to 
Pennsylvania the second stripe from the top. 
Rhode Island's would be the stripe at the 
lower edge of the flag since it was the 13th 
State to sign up. 

It was wholly appropriate that Delaware, 
the first State to enter the Union, should 
adopt as its motto, “Liberty and independ- 
ence.” Perhaps this is the time and place 
to advert to the fact that Pennsylvania, 
which decided to enter the Union 5 days 
after Delaware, amplified Delaware's ringing 
words “Liberty and independence” by pre- 
ceding them with the word virtue,“ so that 
as you all know, the Keystone State's motto 
is “Virtue, liberty, and independence.” Pos- 
sibly the 5-day interval between Delaware's 
signing of the Constitution on December 7, 
1787, and Pennsylvania's adherence on De- 
cember 12, led Benjamin Franklin and his 
colleagues in the Pennsylvania delegation to 
reflect that they already had liberty and in- 
dependence and needed to prescribe virtue 
additionally to safeguard and amplify the 
blessings of their new-found freedom, It 
might be worth mentioning that the motto 
of the third State to ratify, 6 days after 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, was “Liberty and 
prosperity.” Thus was perhaps illustrated 
the rapidity of progress in our national in- 
fancy—all in the course of 11 days—from the 
newly achieved “Liberty and independence” 
hailed by Delaware, to the addition of “Vir- 
tue” by Pennsylvania, and the substitution 
by New Jersey for Pennsylvania's somewhat 
austere prescription of “virtue,” the less ar- 
duous and perhaps more alluring goal of 
“prosperity.” 

Incidentally those three first States—Dela- 
ware, your own State of Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey—all contiguous to each other, 
were the only States to Join the Union in 
1787. Not until after the New Year, 1788, 
had begun, did the others follow. Here in 
the very heart of the new-born Republic, 
midway between New Hampshire to the 
north and Georgia to the south, were the 
pioneer States, the first three to pledge their 
allegiance to the Constitution and flag of 
the United States. 

I wonder that no one has thought to form 
an inner club, an exclusive order within 
some of the Sons and Daughters of Yester- 
year, entitling it “The Joiners of 1787.“ 
Something analogous to it occurred a cen- 
tury later in Alaska, There, in what Alas- 
kans fondly call the last frontier, “pioneer- 
ing,” a beloved word, dates from the days of 
"98 romantically eternalized in the verse of 
Robert D. Service and the short stories of 
Jack London. Ninety-eight was the year of 
the great gold rush that followed the dis- 
covery of gold in the Klondike. No candi- 
date for public office in Alaska fails to 
claim—if he can truthfully do so—that he 
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was a "98 ploneer. But several years ago, a 
charming lady, a candidate for Alaska’s Ter- 
ritorial House of Representatives, proclaimed 
in her political advertisements that she was 
an '87 pioneer. She had been carried across 
the Chilkoot Pass in that year as a babe in 
arms, 11 years before the Klondike. She did 
not want to be mistaken for any of the 
Johnny-come-latelys of 98. She was elected. 

It would perhaps be painting the lily to 
pursue further the theme of the rapid pro- 
gressiveness of the sentiments in the subse- 
quently enrolling States mottos, but it may 
be worth noting that Georgia, the fourth 
State, which came in on January 2, 1788, ap- 
parently considered “Liberty and independ- 
ence,” now achieved, no longer timely, and 
instead looked to the future with the motto, 
“Wisdom, justice, moderation.” May “the 
Empire State of the South" achieve them. 
They are desirable goals for any State. 

If it is not customary to associate any one 
of the 13 stripes in our flag with any of the 
original 13 States, it is even more impossible 
to attach any one of the 48 stars to a given 
State. Yet wè might well view the addition 
of each star to our flag as much more than a 
minor and automatic change on a piece of 
bunting. Rather should we think of what 
lay behind that star, what preceded the ad- 
mission of the new State that star represents, 
hail it as we would a great new star in the 
heavens and reflect on the cosmic forces 
that brought it into being. 

Who can relive the story of Vermont's 
gallant struggle for self-determination 
which culminated in its entering the Union 
as the 14th State—the first additional 
star in the flag—without sensing that the 
Green Mountain Boys were reenacting on the 
home ground our own epoch-making Revo- 
lution? From the outbreak of the War of 
Independence Vermont was master of its 
destiny and determined to remain so. In 
those 4 years, between 1787 and 1791 Ver- 
mont had not had territorial status. It 
had steadfastly maintained its independence 
against the claims of adjacent New Hamp- 
shire and of powerful New York, which 
Vermonters were prepared to resist, if need 
be, by arms. Likewise Vermont rejected the 
tendered blandishment of union with 
Canada. It would join our Union, but only 
as an equal, as a sovereign State. 

And now, early in our history, we come to 
the first of those interesting arrangements 
in which sectional balancing played a great 
part. For while Vermont was resisting the 
claims of two already established States, 
pioneers settled across the Appalachians in 
land belonging to Virginia, were trying simi- 
larly to free themselves from the grasp of 
Old Dominion, then by far the most 
populous—and by that token the most pow- 
erful—of all the 13 States. There had been 
not fewer than 10 conventions of repre- 
sentatives from Virginia and from the 
embryonic State of Kentucky in a vain effort 
to reach a solution, Finally in 1791 under 
the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, a pro- 
vision which satisfied conflicting claims and 
regional rivalry was achieved for the admis- 
sion of both States, Vermont and Kentucky. 
This solution was reflected in a bit of 
doggerel which originated in a Pennsylvania 
newspaper and was widely reprinted in the 
press of that period: 


"Kentucky to the Union given, 

Vermont will make the balance even; 
Stil Pennsylvania holds the scales 

And neither South nor North prevails.” 


Thus, those first two new stars in the flag 
the 14th and i6th—marked not only the 
advent of two States but, with the admission 
of Kentucky, the beginning of the westward 
march that has so profoundly shaped the 
American character and contributed such 
unique quality to our American life, 

The next three States—Tennessee in 1796, 
Ohio in 1803, and Loulslana in 1812—were 
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Admitted separately, but. widely varying and 
Unprecedented conditions accompanied the 
admission of each. The frontiersmen occu- 
Pying the region south of Kentucky, and 
belonging to North Carolina, impatient at 
the delay in granting them admission to the 
Union, first set up a State of their own and 
Called {t Franklin, honoring your greatest 
Pennsylyanian. But receiving no invitation 
to join the Union from the first three Con- 
Bresses, they assumed the initiative, drafted 
& constitution for the future State of Ten- 
hessee, elected two Senators, and sent them 
to the National Capital—then Philadelphia— 
to knock at the door of Congress for admis- 
Sion. They were successful. In a few 
Months, in 1796, Tennessee became the third 
new State. And that example of Tennessee 
in, so to speak, jumping the gun was sub- 
sequently followed seven times by other areas 
Seeking statehood. Tennessee's was the 16th 
Star in our flag. 

With Ohio, represented by the 17th star, 
the frontier advanced across the Alleghenies 
North as well as south, ushering in the birth 
of that great American region known—per- 
haps not too exactly—as the Middle West. In 
Ohio, also, Virginia acquired a rival Mother 
Of Presidents. 

Before the next State, Louisiana, added the 
18th star to our fiag, President Jefferson's 
Louisiana Purchase had doubled the extent 
Of American territory, and extended its west- 
ern border to the Rockies. 

Now there was a return to sectional bal- 
Ancing into which the issue of free versus 
Slave States had crept, with the admission 
in 1816 of Indiana and in 1817 of Mississippi, 
represented by the 19th and 20th stars. 

The same pattern was followed shortly 
thereafter by the admission of Illinois in 
cae and Alabama in 1819, our 2ist and 22d 

8. 

By now the slavery issue in relation to the 
ion of new States had become more 

acute and led to the Missouri Compromise— 
an important milestone in our history, deal- 
ing with problems happily no longer exist- 
ing. By it Maine was admitted as a free 
State in 1820, our 23d star, and Missouri, 
Our 24th star in 1821 as a slave State but 
With certain limitations, while thereafter 
all future States west of the Mississippi 
ver and north of 36° 30’ were pledged to 
m. There is perhaps a little signifi- 
Cance in the fact that that compromise was 
arrived at as our Nation was midway in its 
Creation of States, with 24 stars in the flag. 

Thereafter the free versus slaye State 

ue would for a time dominate every new 
State's admission. Arkansas, a slave State, 
dame in in 1836, Michigan, its offset, a free 
State, in 1837—our 25th and 26th stars— 
and following the same pattern, Florida in 
1845 and Iowa in 1846, our 27th and 29th 
Stars, For in between, Texas, in 1845, under 
Unprecedented and dramatic circumstances, 
following its victorious war of independence 

come into the Union bringing its own 

ne star with it, and, surprisingly, not in- 

Sisting that when added to our flag that 

Star should be bigger than all the rest, but 

reserving the right to divide itself into five 
States. Texas was the 28th star. 

By this time the irrepressible conflict was 
Coming larger and the balancing in the 
Admission of northern and southern States 
ceased. Texas was the Inst slave State ad- 
Mitted. Wisconsin placed the 30th star in 
the flag in 1848. 

California, haying loosened its bonds from 

xico set up its own republic, was briefly 
under United States military rule, and 
Horning even a temporary condition of ter- 
1 oe was admitted to the Union in 
3 Its star—the 3ist—marked the ex- 
hi nsion of American dominion to the Pa- 
ifc. It also marked the admission of the 
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first State not contiguous with any other 
State; a thousand miles separated California 
from Texas, and 1,500 miles from Iowa, the 
2 nearest States. 

Minnesota came next in 1858, followed by 
Oregon in 1859 and Kansas in 1861, re- 
spectively the 32d, 33d, and 34th stars in the 
flag. 


The next two States were “war babies.” 
They were the direct consequences of the 
Civil War. When Virginia seceded in 1861, 
the State’s 40 western counties voted to re- 
main loyal to the Union, rejected the action 
taken at Richmond, and set up an independ- 
ent State with the capital at Wheeling, W. 
Va., as these secessionists from secession 
called it, which was admitted to the Union 
in 1863. 

Nevada was brought into the Union in 
1864 by President Lincoln to help him se- 
cure ratification of the 13th amendment to 
the Constitution which abolished slavery. 
Perhaps we might with poetic license call 
these two—the 35th and 36th stars“ shoot 
ing stars.” They came into the Union mid 
the booming of cannon on far-flung battle- 
fields, and as a direct consequence of that 
bloody family quarrel. 

Nebraska followed in 1867, and Colorado 
in 1876. Dakota Territory was divided into 
two States in 1889, and in the same year 
Montana and Washington came into the 
Union. Idaho and Wyoming followed the 
next year, 1890. Six States in two years. 
Utah was added in 1896, Oklahoma in 1907, 
and the last 2 States, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, in 1912, brought the field of blue to 
its present galaxy of 48 stars. 

There is a great story behind the placement 
of each new star in our flag. Each star is a 
condensation of that story. Each, while dif- 
ferent, is a saga of aspiration and effort, of 
sacrifice and struggle—all primarily for one 
basic purpose, the application of that most 
fundamental of American principles, the 
principle of government by consent of the 
governed. It was proclaimed as an unalien- 
able right in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It guided our forefathers in the found- 
ing of the Republic. It has guided all of us 
to national greatness. 

In one respect our flag is unique. While 
it is one of the oldest national emblems on 
earth—older than any other in the New 
World, and outaged by very few in the Old— 
it is the only flag which while unaltered in 
basic design, yet changes progressively. It is 
the only flag which is not static. It records 
the birth of our Nation: it codifies the Na- 
tlon's growth from infancy to maturity. 

Tt is now 46 years since the last State was 
admitted. The longest previous interval be- 
tween the admission of States was 13 years, 
between the entry of Colorado in 1876 and 
of the great northern tier of States in 1889— 
the Dakotas, Montana, Washington. 

Does this long pause mean that our flag, 
for so long a dynamic and inspiring com- 
pendium of what America signifies, is becom- 
ing static? And our country with it? I 
hope not. Ithink not. A 49th star is twink- 
ling on the northwestern horizon. Its in- 
clusion in the galaxy should—perish the 
thought—which some latter-day Jeremiahs 
have expressed, that our Nation, no longer 
young, its ardor cooled, its momentum lost, 
has completed its life cycle and is about to 
follow other civilizations that after rising to 
great heights have begun a melancholy de- 
cline toward decay and ultimate extinction. 

Those vanished civilizations perished 
largely because they abandoned the princi- 
ples through which they arose; were con- 
tent to stand still when they should have 
moved forward. If and when our beloved 
country falls into that danger, its citizenry 
need but read the message of the flag and 
act accordingly. 
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West Will Need Iron Nerves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include a very timely, also most interest- 
ing and highly illuminating, article writ- 
ten by that able and capable writer, 
James H. Powers, that appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Globe on July 20,1958. I 
offer this well-written news statement 
for the attention of all Members of the 
Congress due to the present world situa- 
tion: 

West WILL NEED IRON Nerves—SITUATION IN 
Modu East Most Serious Srvce Wonto 
War II—CONTROL or Arga Wound Gren 
Sovrer DOMINANCE OF EARTH'S RAW MATE- 
RIALS 


(By James H. Powers) 


The Middle East was once described by a 
historian as “the cradle and grave of empires 
and civilizations.” It still is. 

During nearly 6,000 years that vast region, 
stretching from the Nile to the southern 
reaches of central Asia, has witnessed the 
rise and demise of the power and glories of 
ancient Egypt, of the fabulous Sumerians, 
of the Mesopotamian, Assyrian, and Persian 
conquerors. Alexander hammered together 
there the gigantic patchwork empire that 
immortalized his name. There he died—and 
his handiwork with him. 

The Romans, the Saracen hordes, and the 
Seljuk Turks trod successively in one an- 
other’s footsteps in the Middle East. Napo- 
leon sought there to consolidate his growing 
imperium at the dawn of the 19th cen- 
tury—and failed, at the battle of the Nile. 

His successors from France and Britain 
did better throughout the remainder of that 
century, only to find themselves compelled - 
to retreat in the mid-20th before forces 
generated by the awakening of native peo- 
ples under stimulus of two devastating 
world wars. 


PRECARIOUS BALANCE UPSET 


Twice within the past 30 months, the 
dangers of a major collision among the pow- 
ers have loomed in that endlessly uneasy 
region; twice they have been curbed. But 
the timid equivocal statesmanship of these 
evasions has as yet found no solution to 
the basic problems of the area. 

That failure is attributable in part to the 
Iack of a unified, coherent Western policy, 
in part to the determination of the Soviet 
Union to expand its reach and influence on 
the Eurasian-African land mass, in part to 
the formidable, and at times self-destructive, 
forces of an Arab nationalism astir from 
south Asia to the Atlantic. 

Today, only 10 months after the flam- 
boyant build-up of a crisis in the Middle 
East by Nikita Khrushchey, centering upon 
claims that Turkey threatened Syria, and 
almost exactly 2 years after the Suez crisis, 
the region is in turmoil once more. 

The orgy of political subversion, military 
revolt, and murder which has overthrown 
the Hashimite dynasty in Iraq and instituted 
n republic adhering to the imperial pan- 
Arab program of Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt has created a situation more serlous 
than any preceding it since World War II. 

For this bodeful event has upset the pre- 
carious balance of power in the world’s 
notorious storm center, Bearing all the 
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familiar marks of collusion from outside 
Iraq's borders, the Iraqi coup has knocked 
out Nasser's strongest opponent in the Arab 
world. adding another satellite to his United 
Arab State, 

It has dealt a series of grave reverses to 
the West. Yanking Iraq from the Baghdad 
Alliance, it has weakened that pro-Western 
defensive setup along the southern borders 
of the Soviet Union, This has been a Russian 
objective for years. Simultaneously, the 
coup has generated a new upsurge of Arab 
nationalist pressures against all the remain- 
ing pro-Western nations in the region, and 
especially Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
and Israel. 

CENTURIES-OLD PRECEDENTS 


These obvious threats raise new hazards to 
the flow of Middle Eastern oil to Western 
Europe, upon whose industrial complex the 
strength of the West's defensive system, 
NATO, reposes. Because of the alliance be- 
tween Nasser of Egypt and the Soviet Union, 
the current crisis has finally compelled the 
West to make a decision: 

Either it must take steps to halt the debacle 
of free, independent states friendly to the 
West, and to contain the Iraqi upheaval, or 
it must expect speedy ernsure of these states, 
eventually including Turkey, and a new 
amalgamation of Russian-dominated power 
zpread to the gates of Africa. 

Thus the present turn of events is but a 
new chapter in the old story of the Middle 
East's strategic position in a troubled world. 
Only a few of the leading characters have 
changed. The facts of strategy and sur- 
vival remain. Even in his espousal of a new 
Arab nationalist dream, Nasser is copying, 
with modern trimmings, the precedent of 
the Arab ascendancy of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries of our era, when the 
writ of the prophet ran all the way to the 
Atlantic. 

SOVIET POLICIES NOT NEW 


Nor is there anything new about the 
middle eastern policies of the Soviet Union, 
Only the tactics have altered, with appro- 
priate Communist twists. 

Russia's successive efforts to penetrate the 
area date back to the 18th century. In the 
early decades of the 19th, “The Eastern 
Question“ revolved precisely around that 
issue. Palmerston, in 1845, turned back the 
czars at Constantinople by alliance diplom- 
acy. The Crimean War in 1855 sprang from 
new efforts of czarist Russia to move across 
the Black Sea and the straits into Turkey. 

The Congress of Berlin, in 1879, had as its 
main task still another containment of 
Russia’s southward pressure. In 1900, Rus- 
sian claims were adyanced once more and 
repelled. In 1946, immediately after World 
War II, the Communist successors of the 
czars tried again at the stralts—and en- 
countered the Truman doctrine. 

Wp is the Middle East considered so im- 
portant to Russia and the rest of the world? 

The answers etch the contemporary world's 
dilemma, Control of the area, initially in 
alliance with a gullible Arab nationalism 
and eventually through an infiltrated take- 
over, would provide the Soviet empire with 
warm-water ports on the Persian Gulf. It 
would flank India from the west, open the 
land bridge from central Asia to the awaken- 
African continent, give Moscow control of 
air, water, and land communications between 
Europe and Asia, unhinge NATO, and place 
an openly hostile power at the controls of 
the raw materials supplies of two-thirds of 
the habitable globe. 

TORTUOUS, LAMENTABLE TALE 

The real tragedy of the present imbroglio 
in the Middle East is that the aspirations of 
an entirely legitimate Arab nationalism for 
independence from outside control, and its 
hopes for deyelopment of a resurgent Ara- 
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bian culture and economy, have become en- 
tangled in Russian ambitions through failure 
of western leadership to present a consistent, 
dependable alternative, 

Piecemeal policies, hesitant measures, 
grotesque failure to apportion a more real- 
istic share of economic assistance to the 
middle eastern nations and to Africa from 
1947 to 1955, reluctance of western govern- 
ments to reyise oil contracts until forced to, 
bland inattention to the activities of the 
Soviet Union in the area until the Russian 
breakthrough in the fal of 1955 startled 
Washington, and the tieup of Cairo and 
Moscow became a fact through the Soviet's 
arms and aid deal; the inability or un- 
willingness of the United States, at the peak 
of the Suez crisis, to grasp the opportunity 
offered for concerting a genuine settlement 
in the Middle East—the story is long, tor- 
tuous, and lamentable. 

Its consequences were well-nigh inevita- 
ble. To contain and resolve this grim and 
sprawling diplomatic muddle will require 
more than the military precautions now 
forced upon the West, It will demand some- 
thing more specific than recourse to the 
United Nations, important though that 
agency can be and useful as it is proving. 

It calls for hard realism, constructive 
statesmanship, iron nerves, a just policy, 
and recognition of the political facts of life 
in Asia and Africa, not as we would like 
them to be, but as they are. 


Danger in the Skies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that all of us are acutely aware of the 
danger that continues to lurk in our air- 
ways as long as Congress delays action 
on legislation to establish a single Fed- 
eral aviation agency with complete au- 
thority and control over the use of our 
diminishing airspace. 

Iam convinced that this agency must 
be established and operative before our 
commercial airlines put the new, speedier 
jet transports into service on transconti- 
nental routes. The day of this service 
is rapidly approaching. 

I respectfully urge the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
to approve without delay and without 
further modification the Senate-ap- 
proved bill to create this agency, which 
would have complete control over all 
military, commercial, and private planes 
operating in the airspace over the conti- 
nental United States. 

The dangers of more disastrous mid- 
air collisions with their terrible toll of 
lives and property are with us daily un- 
der our present system of divided air 
controls. 

The establishment of a single Federal 
Aviation Agency unfettered by any 
domination of the military, commercial 
or private interests will be the first major 
step forward in better utilizing our 
shrinking air space and promoting 
greater air safety. At least under such 
an agency, all aircraft operating in our 
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airways would be in contact with one 
another, thus reducing the possibility of 
midair collision. _ 

After the establishment of this agency, 
the second major step must be to make 
funds available for the many technical 
improvements required for the modern- 
ization of airway operations and control. 

These improvements will be costly but 
measured against the prospect of greater 
air safety they actually would be cheap 
in the lives and equipment saved in this 
day of advanced aviation. 

I again urge Congress to consider my 
proposal for the creation of a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate on 
aviation and air safety to work hand in 
hand with the proposed new Federal 
Aviation Agency in promoting greater air 
safety in the United States. 


A Fireman’s Lot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr, CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I should like to 
insert a very interesting and thought- 
provoking poem about volunteer firemen 
which appeared in the Bucks County 
Gazette, New Hope, Pa., on July 17: 

A Prmeman’s Lor 


Now that the Eagle fire company has 
launched its annual fund drive, we'd like 
to give you a fireman's view of his job. The 
poem, unfortunately, doesn't tell of the 
satisfaction firemen feel after they've done a 
good job—and it doesn’t tell how much they 
need your help to make a good job possible. 


“FIREMEN DON'T HAVE A CHANCE” 


When the firetrucks are delayed 40 seconds 
in traffic people say: 

“It took them 20 minutes to get here.” 

When the truck races at 40 miles per hour 
it’s 

“Look at those reckless fools.” 

When 4 men struggle with an 8-man ladder: 

“They don't even know how to raise a 
ladder.” 

When firemen open windows for ventilation 
to reduce the heat in fighting a fire: 

“Looking at the wrecking crew." 

When they open the floor to get at the blaze: 

“There goes the ax squad.” 

If the chief stands back where he can see and 
direct his men, people say: 

He's afraid to go where he sends his men.” 

If they lose a building: 

It's a lousy department.” 

If they made a good “stop” folks say: 

“The fire didn't amount to much.” 

If lots of water is necessary: 

“They are doing more damage with water 
than the flames,” 

If a fireman gets hurt: 

“It's a crazy department.” 

If a fireman inspects a citizen's property: 

He's meddling in somebody's business.” 

If he wants a fire hazard corrected: 

“Ill see the mayor.” 

If he gets killed and leaves a family 
destitute: 

“That's the chance he took when he joined 
the fire department.” 
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Soviet Has Convenient Lapses of Memory 
Especially Where Hungary Is Con- 
cerned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of crisis, when the Kremlin is en- 
deavoring to exploit the Middle East 
Situation for propaganda purposes, it is 
Well to consult the record. Actually, and 
despite all the protestations of Khrush- 
chey, the present difficulty in the Middle 
East is the result of Soviet intrigue and 
indirect aggression. 

There was a timely reminder of the 
Soviets’ double-dealing tactics by the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail in a 
recent editorial entitled Soviet Has 
Convenient Lapses of Memory Especially 
Where Hungary Is Concerned.” Reveal- 
ing the hypocrisy of the Kremlin in its 
Present posture so far as the Middle 
East is concerned, the editorial aptly 
refers back to the Soviet aggression in 
Hungary when Mongolian troops and 
tanks were used to crush Hungarian 
Patriots and keep proud Hungary in 
brutal servitude. 

The Charleston Daily Mail has ren- 
dered an important national service in 
refreshing our memories and in illumi- 
nating the record on Soviet aggressions, 
I wish to call the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. It is as follows: 
Sover Has CONVENIENT LAPSES or MEMORY 

EsrecuLLY WHERE HUNGARY Is CONCERNED 

It becomes more and more apparent, as 
the world moves from one crisis into an- 
Other, that the Soviet Union has a con- 
venient lapse of memory when it chooses. 

Wo have particular reference to the most 
frightening situation of recent months—the 
Crises in Lebanon and Iraq which threaten 
to explode the entire Middle East and pos- 
sibly engulf the world in conflagration. 

Russia and her puppets have taken ad- 
vantage of the sending of American troops 
to Lebanon and Turkey and British troops 
to Jordan to accuse the West of “imperial- 
istic aggression" and “intervention"—among 
Other things. 

Allies of the Soviets declare that it Is the 
tight of the country concerned to act as it 
sees fit. If this means killing off the gov- 
ernment officials and all who stand in the 
way, fine. If, by chance, the officials killed 
had been pro-West, so much the better. 
Russia and her satellites have hailed the 
Traqu! coup as a move toward “freedom.” 

It's ironic, we think, that a little over a 
year ogo the Hungarian people made a bid 
for freedom, but this movement was not 
hailed by the Soviets. Quite the opposite, 
the Russians would have none of it. 

Armed Russian troops were sent into 
Hungary to convince Hungarians they had 
freedom whether they realized it or not, 
Some Hungarians didn't realize it. They 
found themselves—equipped only with crude 
Weapons such as pitchforks, clubs, other 
homemade weapons, and a few modern 
&tms—battling the crack Soviet Army with 
its up-to-the-minute means of warfare. 

Neediess to say, the Hungarian freedom 
fighters didn't stand a chance. They had 

before they began. But the brief en- 
Counter served as a source of freedom in at 
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least one respect. It provided an oppor- 
tunity for thousands of Hungarians to escape 
across the border to the West. They appar- 
ently didn’t think they had freedom in 
Hungary either. 

But the Hungarian affair has been closed 
so far as the Russians are concerned. As a 
matter of fact, It wouldn't be the least bit 
surprising that if the Soviets were reminded 
of the Hungarian incident, they would 
counter with the remark that it never hap- 
pened. 


Emma Lazarus: 1849-87 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
written for the East Side News on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the birth 
of Emma Lazarus, much loved and much 
honored and probably best known for 
the fact that she wrote the words in- 
scribed on the base of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor: 

Emma Lazarus: 1849-1887 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
“THE NEW COLOSSUS 


“Not Uke the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
with conquering limbs astride from land 
to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 
A mighty woman with a torch whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 
The alr-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame, 
‘Keep, ancient lands, your stored poump!’ 
cries she 
With silent lips. ‘Give me your tired, your 
poor 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door’.” 


Tuesday we commemorate the 109th an- 
niversary of the birth of Emma Lazarus, the 
beloved American poetess. Children of lib- 
erty will clasp her hand in loving memory. 

Emma Lazarus is the author of the in- 
spiring sonnett, The New Colossus, Her 
message to the world, all the world may read. 
It is engrayed on the Statue of Liberty, It 
is standing in the gateway of democracy. 

The noble soul and human heart of 
Emma Lazarus are symbolized in the God- 
dess of Liberty. It was given to a child of 
oppressed generations. To understand the 
true meaning of this lberty-loving nation; 
to pen the immortal lines with such pro- 
phetic pathos; to express the spirit of de- 
mocracy with such eloquence; to welcome 
the persecuted of the Old World, to the 
glorious promise of the New World. 

And through the years we can hear the 
echo of Miss Liberty's voice speaking to these 
pilgrims to our blessed land. As you breathe 
the free air of our shore homeless wanderer, 
reaching home, become one with us in free- 
dom's cause, take the riches of our liberties 
and repay the gift of becoming one with 
us—an American, 
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The Goddess of Liberty and Emma Laz- 
arus have become synonymous. No poet of 
any nation has ever received such world- 
wide distinction. The “lady with the torch” 
was presented by the people of France to the 
American people to commemorate the first 
centennial of American independence. 

Emma Lazarus was born on July 22, 1849, 
in New York City. She was the daughter of 
an old Jewish family. The story of her lit- 
erary evolution is the story of the fulfillment 
of the evolution of a soul. Many women of 
every race, many men of every race, have 
evinced literary ability. 

But it is rarely given to man or woman to 
so combine the powerful poetic expression 
with the olear insight and courage, with 
the conviction and devotion, as it was in 
Emma Lazarus. Her poems had power. Her 
poems had fire. 

Since Miriam sang of deliverance and the 
triumph of the Red Sea, the Jewish race has 
had no braver singer. Her songs of divine 
unity repeated on the lips of her own people, 
in all zones and continents, have been heard 
round the civilized world. 

Her poem, The Crowing of the Red Cock, 
written when the Russian sky was red with 
blazing hatred, is a powerful lyric worthy of 
the Maccabean age. Her poem, Banner of 
the Jew, has the ring of Israel's war trumpet. 
It sounded the clarion call to all Jews to 
unite for human rights, for new achieve- 
ments and for new glories as in the days of 
the Maccabees. 

She was one of the pioneers of Zionism. 
She was one of the outstanding advocates of 
a Jewish homeland. It was in that cause 
that her character had its fullest flowering. 

It is heartening to see that the same 
poetess who was the first to give expression 
for the national renaissance of her people 
has become the symbol of humanity and de- 
mocracy. She died on November 19, 1887. 
She was in her 38th year. 

On that tragic day no better appreciation 
of Emma Lazarus was expressed than that 
of the famous American poet John Greenleaf 
Whittier, who wrote: “Her people will mourn 
the death of this woman. But they will not 
be alone, At her grave the tears of the 
daughters of Jerusalem will mingle with 
those of the Christians.” 

As long as liberty shall live in the human 
heart, as long as the Statute of Liberty shall 
remain our symbol of freedom the name of 
Emma Lazarus will forever be a part of the 
fame of that symbol as the champion of 
liberty. 

O, take Miss Liberty, O, take thy radiance 
‘round, when dimmed, revive; when lost, re- 
turn; till not a shrine through earth be, on 
which they glories shall not burn, 


Grave Hazard Faces Sheepmen if Wool 
Act Is Not Extended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleague, 
Representative Lee METCALF, and I have 
been in continuous communication with 
the sheepmen of Montana concerning 
the crisis now facing their industry if 
the Wool Act is not extended. There is 
a definite and desperate urgency in their 
appeals for legislation to be enacted at 
this session of Congress, and their rea- 
sons are expressively stated in the tele- 
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grams we have been receiving. We are 
urging the Members of Congress to read 
these representative views of a large cor- 
porate sheepgrower, a Production Credit 
Association official, the national presi- 
dent of the Sheep Shearers Union, a 
private sheepgrower, and a county po- 
litical group. All portray this grave 
danger now confronting the wool in- 
dustry. 

Their messages follow: 

ANACONDA, MONT. 
Congressman LEROY ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The wool market is approximately 35 per- 
cent below wool prices of last year. There is 
virtually no activity m contract buying of 
lambs or breeding sheep for fall delivery in 
this area. At this time of year normally 
there is a great deal of fall contract activity. 
These facts are presented to you as indica- 
tions of the general unsteady feeling growers 
and woolmen haye that chaos in the wool 
and sheep industries is likely to occur if 
the National Wool Act is not renewed during 
the current session of Congress. It is appar- 
ently quite possible that this measure might 
not be renewed without great effort on the 

part of you and other Senators and Con- 
gressmen who are friendly to the sheepmen. 
Current lack of activity in the industry 
indicates lack of confidence in the future 
due to an inability of the grower to plan 
his future breeding programs on an un- 
stable future market. It is my personal feel- 
ing and the feeling of all persons connected 
with the wool and sheep industries that 
without the renewal of the National Wool 
Act the sheep and wool industries which are 
an important part of the basic national 
agricultural economy ‘cannot survive but 
will collapse and thus severely adversely 
affect the economic status of thousands of 
farmers and ranchers throughout the Nation. 
Without the National Wool Act as a support 
the sheep and wool industries can- 
not survive in the face of foreign competi- 
tion and the growing pressure of synthetic 
fabrics. Without a support program the 
Mlocks of sheep in this Nation will unques- 
tlonably be dissolved or materially reduced 
and thus our domestic supply of woolen 
fiber which has proved to be essential com- 
raodity in every war will be lost as the rc- 
sult of sheep flock depletion. 

Following this flock depletion if the 
United States were to find themselves en- 
tangled in another global conflict and our 
domestic source of wool was unaysilable due 
to the reduction of flocks resulting from un- 
economical operations due to low prices of 
products sold and high cost ot production 
it would be impossible to recstablish the 
flocks for many years, probably not soon 
enough to meet the needs of a critical emer- 
gency. Thus another basic reason why the 
National Wool Act is needed to bolster the 
already depleted sheep flocks of the United 
States. I sincerely hope that with these 
facts before you in addition to the other 
facts with which you are cognizant you will 
expend every possible effort to have the Na- 
tional Wool Act renewed before the ter- 
mination of this session of Congress. It 
would be appreciated if you would read this 
telegram into thé CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
help acquaint other Senators and Congress- 
men of our problem, Many thanks in ad- 
vance for your efforts and assistance, 

Best personal regards. 

j Dr. H. E. FERGESON, 
Operating as Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., 
Anaconda, Mont, 
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HELENA, Mont. 
Hon, LeRoy ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The lack of action by Congress in renew- 
ing the Wool Act is in a large measure 
responsible for a 30-percent reduction in 
wool prices this year compared with a year 
ago. Sheep and wool prices in Montana are 
well under other Uvestock values. The in- 
centive payment on wool and lambs was the 
difference between profit and loss to most 
Montana sheepmen in the year 1955 and 
1956. We finance over 100,000 sheep and 
whether or not the Wool Act is renewed will 
have a definite bearing on our extension of 
credit to sheep operators in the future. We 
urge your continued support of this legisla- 
tion which we think is vital to Montana's 
continued growth and economy. 

S. H. Kemp, 
Montana Livestock PCA. 


Eurre, Mont. 
Congressman LEROY ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The sheep shearers union in convention 
at Butte, Mont., unanimously endorses im- 
mediate action to renew the National Wool 
Act this session. 

Lavor TAYLOR, President. 
Paul. C. JOHNSON, Secretary Treasurer. 
HrIx NA, MONT. 
The Honorable LeRoy ANDERSON, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Imperative that the Wool Act be renewed 
this session. The breeding of sheep is a 
long-range enterprise. Planning must be 
made now and breeding program instituted 
for future production. Any change in breed- 
ing activity this year can influence sheep 
numbers and wool production for many years 
tocome. The failure to renew the Wool Act 
this session will drastically reduce present 
breeding plans. This will reduce the pro- 
duction of wool, lambs, and limit the base 
of breeding stock upon which future expan- 
sions must bulid. The entire intent of the 
Wool Act and the good that it has done to 
date would be nullified. The effect on the 
sheep industry would be disastrous. 

4 Henry S. Hmpaap, 
Sieben Livestock Co. 


CHINOOK, MONT. 
Hon. LeRoy Anorrson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Note that there appears to be some indl- 
cations that Congress may adjourn without 
renewing the Wool Act, Feellng among local 
sheep ranchers snd bankers is that the in- 
dustry cannot survive in the face of foreign 
competition, synthetics, étc., high labor costs, 
and increasing taxation without a support 
program and that failure to renew the Wool 
Act would be disastrous. We thank you for 
your past support and now urge that you do 
everything possible to see that the Wool 
Act is renewed at this session of Congress. 
It is our thinking that a regewal of the act 
at the next session will be too late. 

WLM J. SULLIVAN, 
Democratic State Committeeman. 
Jon J. MATULKA, 
Democratic County Chairman, 
Cuartes L. O'DONNELL, 
Secretary, County Committee. 
D. J. Stas. 
Wurm S. Hansor. 


July 22 
Soviet Is a Giant Sweatshop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
follow up my comments of yesterday by 
including the second in a series of arti- 
cles by Walker Stone, editor in chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, which 
appears in the Washington Daily News 
today. Mr. Stone has just returned from 
a tour of the Soviet Union and the Euro- 
pean satellite countries. In the follow- 
ing article he reports on labor conditions 
in the Soviet Empire. ; 

MARXIAN SLOGAN LONG ABANDONED—Sovier Is 
A GIANT SWEATSHOP 
(By Walter Stone) 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
not patterned on the old Marxian worker's 
paradise formula of “from each according to 
his ability, and to each according to his 
need,” 

That was abandoned more than a genera- ` 
tion ago. 

There are no rewards for need. 

Rewards are keyed to productivity. And 
penalties are assessed for lack of productiy- 
ity. 

The incentive motive, once considered a 
copyright of the capitalist system, is applied 
in elaborate detail in every phase of Soviet 
agricultural, industrial. and scientific en- 
deavor, And it is backed up by the grim 
goad of poverty which forces even the laggard 
to produce or else. 

SWEATSHOPS 

In Western capitalist countries, under 
pressure of free trade unions, humanitarian 
thought, and social legislation, the sweat- 
shop and the speedup largely have been 
abandoned, But those institutions thrive in 
the Soyiet Union. 

The standard workweek in the U. S. S. R. 
is 46 hours (Saturday is the short workday— 
6 hours). But the workers are not paid by 
the hour, nor by the week, When they work 
overtime, they don’t get overtime rates. 
Extra pay is earned by producing in excess 
of allotted work quotas. Penalties are levied 
against their pay when they don’t make their 
productive norms. 

THE NORMS 

These quotas or norms are based, not on 
averages, but on what fast workers can turn 
out. The norm wage for the average 
worker is fixed at about what he must earn 
to feed, clothe, and house himself—but sel- 
dom enough to support his family. 

So his wife is propelled into the Soriet 
working force and goes out to earn her norm, 
in a factory, an office or perhaps sweep- 
ing the streets with a twig broom. They 
have to hustle to provide simple necessities, 
and work eren harder if they are to obtain 
such luxuries as a radio or an extra pair of 
shoes. 

Where pay is on plecework, the coffee 
break, and bull sessions around the water 
cooler are unknown. Especially not where 
consumer goods are made deliberately scarce 
and expensive, and people are driven to work 
even harder by the impetus of poverty. 

In such capitalist countries as the United 
States and Britain, the main source of gov- 
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ernmental revenue is from income taxation, 
graduated according to ability to pay. That's 
not so in the Soviet Union, where the in- 
come tax produces only a small fraction of 
the revenue. 

In the United States, the individual in- 
Come tax rate starts at 20 percent and goes 
Up to 91 percent. In the U. S. S. R., the 
ae rate Is 5 percent, the highest 13 per- 

Thus the big-money makers in the Soviet 
Union—the industry managers and top 
Scientists—not only are not penalized for 
their success; they don't even bear their fair 
Share of the cost of government. 

The great bulk of Soviet revenue comes 
from the regressive turnover tax on goods 
Produced and traded—and in the wide mar- 
gin between what the government pays in- 
dustrial and farm workers for what they pro- 
duce and what the government charges for 
those same goods and commodities. 

GIANT SALES TAX 


This has the same effect as a gigantic sales 
tax on everything, including food. The mar- 
Ein of profit, or tax, on that scarce item, 
shoes, for instance, must run as much as 300 
to 400 percent. 

A Soviet trade union is not a bargaining 
agent for the workers, but an arm of the 
Government, the great employer of all labor. 
A Soviet trade union cannot call a strike for 
higher pay or fringe benefits. The job of the 

€-union officials is to make sure that the 
Workers produce what the Kremlin planners 
have determined they must produce, 


EVERYONE WORKS 


There is no unemployment in the Soviet 
Union. The system will not permit unem- 
Ployment. You work at something—or else. 

An American worker temporarily on unem- 
Ployment relief in this recession period is 

tter off than the average Russian worker 
earning his norm wage. 

That is possible for us, of course, only be- 
Cause America’s capital investment and 
enterprise are directed primarily to the pro- 
duction of goods consumers want to buy, 
Whereas the Soviet economy is geared to 
scientific development and to the upbullding 
Of heavy industry and armaments that pro- 
Vide the greater world military and political 
Power the Soviet rulers want. 

The sweatshop, the speedup, exorbitant 

es on the food of the poor are relics of a 
dark age in the free world. But the Soviet 
Tulers are making them work in Russia— 
With an expert mixture of fear and hope. 

They are making this system produce mili- 
tary might, and that is what Americans must 
Understand. Unless we voluntarily go to 
Work, unless we sacrifice some creature com- 
forts and luxuries, unless we return to fun- 

ental values and build a stronger Amer- 
ica and more purposeful society, we could 
Very easily end up working for them 


Blueprint for Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, I read 

& very interesting and timely article in 

morning's New York Times which 

Seems to me to effectively attack the situ- 

ation in the troubled Middle East. Ibe- 

eve that serious thought, given to the 
Situation, would prove salutary. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR MIDEAST—RESPONSIDILITY FOR 
PEACE SHOULD REST WITH U. N., Ir Is Sam 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The United States and Britain have re- 
sponded to the coup d'etat in Iraq by sta- 
tioning troops in Lebanon and Jordan. In 
the absence of effective United Nations action 
two terrible alternatives threaten in the 
Middle East. 

On the one hand, the United States and 
Britain may intervene in Iraq; such action 
seems certain to lead to the disaster of lim- 
ited war, and may provoke war with the So- 
viet Union. On the other hand, the United 
States and Britain may in time withdraw 
their troops from Lebanon and Jordan, in 
the belief that the present crisis has passed; 
such action seems certain to lead to the 
eventual surrender of the entire Arab world 
to opportunist Nasserism. 

A third, constructive alternative remains: 

The United States should continue to press 
for the assumption of full responsibility for 
the stability of the Middle East by the U. N. 
as the only guaranty of peace. At the emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly, which 
the United States has already requested— 
and in which the Soviet veto will not oper- 
ate—the United States should insist on the 
creation of a large U. N. Middle East police 
force, supplemented by a sizable observer 
corps. The primary mission of these U. N. 
units should be to guarantee the integrity 
of all legal governments in the area; to guar- 
antee all national frontiers; to guarantee the 
submission of all international disputes in 
the area to U. N. arbitration, and to enforce 
an absolute embargo on all further arms 
shipments to the area. 

THREAT TO SECURITY 


The United States and Britain should an- 
nounce unequivocally to the world that they 
regard the policies of Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic as a direct threat to their own na- 
tional security. The United States and Brit- 
ain are not opposed to Arab nationalism per 
se, nor to legitimate aspirations for greater 
self-determination on the part of any na- 
tional population in the Middle East. The 
United States and Britain are opposed to 
illegal and violent seizure of property—as in 
the case of the Suez Canal—and the illegal 
and violent abrogation of contractual agree- 
ments—as in the case of Syrian sabotage of 
the oil pipeline in 1956. : 

The policies of the United Arab Republic 
have been illegal and violent. The United 
States and Britain should openly acknowl- 
edge their need for the natural resources 
of the Middle East. And therefore the Unit- 
ed States and Britain should declare that 
their opposition to Nasser's policies is not 
only based on principle, but prompted by the 
most vital reasons of national self-interest. 

The United States and Britain should 
negotiate immediate mutual security treaties 
with Lebanon and Jordan which will allow 
United States and British troops to remain 
permanently in these countries until relleved 
by a U. N. police force. 


TREATY WITH ISRAEL 


The United States and Britain should pro- 
claim that the national security of Israel 
is indispensable to their own national se- 
curity and negotiate an immediate mutual 
security treaty with Israel which will allow 
American and British troops to be stationed 
in the country permanently until relieved by 
a U. N. police force. 

The United States and Britain should an- 
nounce unequivocally to the world that they 
will regard the sudden, violent, and illegal 
abrogation of oil supplies from any pres- 
ent source in the Middle East as an act of 
naked aggression directed at them, Uni- 
lateral and arbitrary interference with con- 
tractual arrangements for oll in Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran or anywhere else must and 
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ought to be regarded as hostile action by the 
United States and Britain, and world opinion 
ought bluntly to be so informed. Altera- 
tion of any existing commitments for oil 
should in future be negotiated exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of a special U. N. body 
to be created for this purpose. 

At this terrible hour these five steps may 
yet preserve both peace and the national se- 
curity of this country. 


STEVEN MULLER, 
Assistant Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Haverford College. 
HAVERFORD, PA., July 18, 1958. 


The United States Army Reserve: Its 
Importance and Future Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr.. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, there are more than 2 million 
Army reservists in the United States, 
with around 300,000 of these in a drill- 
pay status and other thousands in an 
active but unpaid status. They are vi- 
tally interested in the Army Reserve 
program and its future. 

The Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army, in an address 
before the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States, in annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J., had most 
significant views on this matter. 

Secretary Brucker said: 

It is a great pleasure to accept your invi- 
tation to come to Atlantic City and meet 
with this distinguished group during your 
annual convention. The representatives of 
your patriotic and dedicated organization 
gathered here today may well be proud of 
the progress being made in strengthening 
the United States Army Reserve as a vital 
element of our national defense strength. 
Our strength is the bulwark of freedom and 
the hope of all free men. 

While all of you are dedicated to the noble 
purposes which we espouse, not all of you 
are primarily involved in the current subject 
of the reorganization of the Reserve compo- 
nents. Yet, I know that this is not only a 
subject of intense interest to you, but it is 
the real objective which we all seek. While 


. Many of the things I shall say are matters of 


common knowledge to some of you, neverthe- 
less this assembly of the members of the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States, 
from all-parts of the country, presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity to acquaint the entire 
membership of this dedicated group with the 
objectives we seek and the plans we haye 
devised to attain these goals. 

As you know, on March 28, 1958, I an- 
nouced my decision to go forward with the 
development of a new troop structure for the 
Reserve components within the framework 
of a plan which had been developed by the 
Army staff and which had been recommended 
to me by the Chief of Staff. 

In the development of this reorganization 
plan, as well as all other plans and programs 
for the Army, we have adhered to the con- 
cept established by law, that the Army of 
the United States is an entity consisting of 
the active Army, the Army National Guard 
of the United States, and the United States 
Army Reserve. A basic premise of all Army 
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plans and programs stems from the concept 
that the active Army, the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve are a compo- 
site entity. We are not three separate seg- 
ments which become a whole only when 
joined together by some emergency. We are 
one Army. We must plan as one. We must 
organize as one, and if we must fight a war, 
then we will fight as one. 

The law requires that the Army (including 
all three elements) be organized, trained, 
and equipped for prompt and sustained com- 
bat, and that it support and maintain na- 
tional policies and objectives. 

During the course of our review of the 
Reserve components program, it became 
clear that the Reserve components must 
be modernized in accordance with the pen- 
tomic concept upon which the active Army 
is now organized. The timetable of modern 
war makes it impossible to rely on the time 
consuming methods of mobilization in the 
event of an emergency which have proved 
reasonably adequate in the past. The light- 
ning speed with which the powerful open- 
ing blows of any future conflict might strike 
compels us, during peacetime, to take those 
steps which will produce on M-day a force 
which can absorb these opening blows yet 
still retain a capability of immediate retall- 
ation against the aggressor. 

The adoption of the streamlined pentomic 
organization in the Reserve component di- 
vision will serve this imperative purpose. 
It will produce Reserve units which can 
quickly and effectively mesh with the units 
of the active Army in an integrated combat 
force. Four primary requirements are met 
by the new organization: 

1. The division commander will have 
atomic weapons within the organic structure 
of his division; 

2. The division will be so organized that 
it can disperse readily in case of atomic at- 
tack into semi-independent battle groups 
replacing the present infantry regiments; 

3. The division will be organized to take 
full advantage of the progress in signal com- 
munications which permit a division com- 
mander to direct and control more subordi- 
nate units than formerly, and 

4, Organic divisional equipment will be 
reduced to that which is habitually needed 
in any theater of operations, and special 
equipment will be attached only when re- 
quired to accomplish a specific mission. 

The reorganized divisions will be con- 

~ siderably smaller than those of World War 
II. For example, the infantry division will 
be reduced in strength from 17,500 to 13,700. 
The number of company size units will go 
from 114 to 77. However, whereas there are 
37 fewer companies in the pentomic division, 
in the case of the infantry rifle companies, 
their strength has increased from 196 to 243. 
In short, the trend, particularly in infantry, 
has been to fewer but stronger company 
size units. 

The application of the pentomic concept 
to the Reserve components has been deliber- 
ately held back pending the completion of 
the reorganization of the active Army. Now 
that the pentomic readjuztments within the 
active Army have been completed, the ex- 
perience we have gained in developing solu- 
tions will assist in the adoption of the new 
structure within the Reserve components. I 
believe this dedicated group wholeheartedly 
supports our objectives in this area. 

The overall review of our Reserve com- 
ponents program also highlighted the neces- 
sity to aline the reserve structure to the re- 
quirements of approved war plans. Within 
the guidelines of national policy under 
which this review was conducted, this would 
mean that the structure should contain only 
those units for which a requirement had 
been established by approved war plans and 
which could not be created from untrained 
sources in sufficient time to meet a predeter- 
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mined mobilization schedule, By retaining 
only those units which fall into this category, 
we can obtain maximum return from our 
materiel resources and training support in 
achieving a higher degree of combat readi- 
ness during peacetime than we have eyer 
been able to do in the past. 

The guidance under which the size and 
composition of the Reserve component forces 
was developed can best be illustrated by cit- 
ing an excerpt from a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the President of the Uni- 
ted States dated February 20, 1958. He said: 
“The basic question is one of how large the 
Reserve components of the Army should be 
in order to augment the active forces and 
to insure a maximum of mobilization readi- 
ness. The troop basis now being developed 
by the Department of the Army is specifically 
designed to provide the Reserve forces re- 
quired to support joint plans approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and reached in ac- 
cordance with basic national security policy. 
Units planned for inclusion in the Army 
Reserve troop basis, together with the active 
forces in being, are those required to meet 
current mobilization objectives. Units ex- 
cess to requirements need to be eliminated 
from the Reserve forces troop basis if maxi- 
mum support is to be given those units 
actually required in the early phases of 
mobilization.” 

President Eisenhower concurred with the 
views expressed by the Secretary of Defense, 

After careful study, the Chief of Staff rec- 
ommended a Reserve forces structure de- 
veloped within the limits which I have Just 
discussed. In turn, I have considered rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Staff and, 
after a detailed review, have given my ap- 
proval. This structure was to contain 27 
combat divisions—21 for the National Guard 
and 6 for the Army Reserve. In addition, 
there would have been 17 USAR divisions 
designated as training commands specifical- 
ly designed to train individuals. This re- 
organization would have resulted in a re- 
duction in the number of company-size 
units in the Reserve components, However, 
we would have assured the retention of only 
those units required to meet existing na- 
tional policy and joint plans. To make cer- 
tain that the Army met its mobilization 
schedule, we established a priority system 
in the Reserve forces. This system assures 
that the units needed first are ready first, 
by giving them preferential treatment in the 
assignment of personnel and equipment as 
well as authorizing a higher strength and 
equipment level, 

I am certain you are familiar with the 
comments of the Army Chief of Staff be- 
fore the Governors“ Conference at Miami, 
wherein he stated that a relaxation by the 
Department of Defense of the original guld- 
ance upon which Army plans had been based 
enabled the Army to take another look at 
the problem. In brief, the Army has been 
authorized to develop a plan looking toward 
the retention of all the present 37 divisions 
in the Reserve forces structure—that is, 27 
National Guard divisions and 10 USAR di- 
visions—provided that this troop structure 
is maintained with no increase of cost or 
personnel beyond currently programed levels, 
and that priorities as between organiza- 
tions contained in the troop structure be es- 
tablished to meet the essentials of approved 
war plans. I have, therefore, requested the 
Chief of Staff to restudy our previous plans 
in the light of this new guidance, with a 
view toward furnishing a tentative plan to 
the respective States, Territories, and ZI 
Armies at an early date. 

Aithough this new review of our previous 
plans may retard the initiation of the re- 
organization of our Reserve components, I 
have not, as yet, changed the end of cal- 
endar year 1960 as the target date for com- 
pletion of the reorganization. 
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At this point I would like to digress for 
a moment and discuss a collateral matter 
which has arisen by coincidence at the 
same time. Considerable confusion has 
come about as a result of the simultaneous 
consideration of two separate and distinct 
problems, (a) the modernized troop struc- 
ture, and (b) the paid drill strength au- 
thorized the Reserve components. 

Iam sure that all who are assembled here 
are familiar with the fact that the fiscal year 
1959 budget proposes to establish the new 
paid drill strength of the Reserve compo- 
nents at 630,000, of which 270,000 will be 
allocated to the Army Reserve, Gentlemen, 
I know that all of you are aware of my feel- 
ings toward the necessity of a strong and 
virlle Reserve. You also, of course, are aware 
of the methods by which the budget is de- 
veloped. The budget for fiscal year 1959 
will support a paid drill strength for the 
Army Reserve of 270,000 spaces. Therefore, 
that is the figure included in the Army 
planning. 

I cannot, however, emphasize one point 
too strongly—and that is that whatever fig- 
ure may finally be approved by the Congross, 
the necessity to reorganize the Reserve com- 
ponents is still as valid as ever. The re- 
organizational changes are generated by 
military requirements and must come about 
irrespective of the drill pay strength finally 
authorized by the Congress. A higher drill 
pay strength than that currently programed 
in the President’s budget would establish 
higher manning levels in those units re- 
quired early in mobilization, thus hastening 
the attainment of the desired degree of com- 
bat readiness within these units. 

I am sure that you share with me a sensé 
of urgency in bringing our Army to the 
highest degree of combat readiness that time 
and resources will permit. We know that 
Soviet Russia has the capability of launch- 
ing a limited or all-out war without resort- 
ing to nuclear warfare, and that they of 
course have a capability for an all-out 
atomic attack upon the free world. Another 
course which the Soviets may adopt to at- 
tain their aggressive alms is to sponsor at- 
tack by their satellites, supported by Russian 
materiel and so-called Russian "volunteers." 
No matter what course they might choose, 
the Army must be prepared to play its in- 
dispensable role in countering their moves 
and deterring their aggressive action. 

To the degree that we rededicate ourselves 
to the problems lying ahead, to the degree 
that we recognize no unsurmountable obsta- 
cle, and to the degree that we march confi- 
dently ahead in the attainment of our com- 
mon goal, will our power for peace be felt, I 
am confident that this patriotic group will, 
as you have so often done in the past, as- 
sume the lead in a vast reawakening of our 
people to the perlis we face today, and to 
the pioneer spirit which cradled the birth 
of individual liberty and personal dignity 
within our beloved country. 

On Memorial Day, I had the honor and 
priviege of escorting our Commander in 
Chief, President Eisenhower, to his position 
of honor at the Arlington National Cemetery 
on the occasion of the interment of the un- 
known dead of World War II and Korea. As 
you so well know, I am a veteran of Worid 
War I and, at the end of that terrible con- 
filct someone penned a poem which cap- 
tured the spirit of Flanders Field. They 
threw to us a torch of liberty and they 
admonished us to hold it ever high. 

Gentlemen of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, holding that torch high today involves 
much more than it has ever required in the 
past—it means constant and eternal yigi- 
lance. And I say to you in the spirit of our 
Commander in Chief that we might all very 
well adopt as our personal creed the motto 
selected by General Eisenhower to symbolize 
the spirit of SHAPE—"Vigilia pretium liber- 
tatis" or “Vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
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Chances for Living to a Ripe Old Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22,1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last decade Members of Congress 
have been made increasingly aware of 
the problems of our aging citizens and 
geriatrics, that subdivision of medicine 
Which is concerned with old age and its 

ases. Modern science has made 
&reat progress in the treatment of dis- 
eases that afflict older persons so that 

y may enjoy a longer life in comfort. 

One of the Nation's top medical writ- 
ers, Miss Mary Clayton, of the Boston 
Advertiser, has written a most interest- 
a article on the subject entitled 
Chances for Living to a Ripe Old Age.” 
Miss Clayton, who has made a thorough 
study of the problems of the aging and 
the promise of geriatrics, attended Trin- 
ity College here in Washington, D. C., 
Eraduated from Mount Holyoke College, 
and took a master's degree in journalism 
at Northwestern University. She has 
worked on the editorial staffs of the 
Spriñgfield, Mass., Daily News, the Holy- 
oke, Mass., Transscript-Telegram, and is 
now a writer for the Boston Advertiser. 

With permission to extend my re- 
Marks, I commend to Members of the 
House for perusal Miss Clayton's article 
Which appeared in the New York Jour- 
Nal-American on July 17: 

CHances ror Livinc TO A RIPE OLD AGE 


(By Mary Clayton) 
Gare your chances of living to ripe 
ge 

What do you think your prospects are for 
good health at 65? 

No one has a medical crystal ball for au- 
thentic predictions, but it's possible to 
spree! on the basis of knowledge we have 

r. 

Dr. Robert B. Hickler, specialist in geri- 
Atrics and director of Pearl Memorial Clinic 
at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston, 
SUggests a possible formula for determining 
What you will be like when you are old. 

Consider these factors: 

1 The body which you've inherited its de- 
ects and assets. 

The general health and longevity of your 
Parents and grandparents. 

Your health habits over the years. 

The physical and mental stresses you've 
experienced in your lifetime. 

young people have been fortunate 
enough to come from a family whose mem- 
commonly live to old age, this factor 
good health insurance for their later 
Years, 

Of course, this doesn't mean that people 
dan abuse themselves Just because they have 

Tedity on their side. 
th health prospects in old age are also 
9 85 sum total of our whole pattern of liv- 

g: eating, sleeping, exercise, and mental 

th habits, 
= roclentists are beginning to cope with the 
Sia lem of chronic illnesses usually asso- 
Š ted with age—hardening of the arteries, 
n types of heart diseases, cancer, 
Dut tis. They don't have the answers yet, 
th they are striving to determine whether 

a illnesses are the result of the normal 
Pc Process of our bodies or whether they 

the result of other unknown factors. 
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In the past, scientists were more likely 
to take the aging process for granted. As 
a result there was a lack of thinking and 
effort in this important area, says Dr, Hick- 
ler whose specialty, geriatrics, deals with the 
medical aspects of old age. 

.We know that the average lifetime of 
Americans has been extended to 70 years 
of age and may be even longer in the future. 
But by the time most of us reach 65, we 
have some chronic disease or physical im- 
pairment. 

People who formerly would have died of 
diphtheria, smallpox, typhoid fever or pneu- 
monia are saved through medical advances 
and live on to acquire the chronic illnesses. 

“Medical science has an obligation to the 
elderly,” emphasizes Dr. Hickler. 

“Since science has permitted people to live 
so much longer and to develop chronic dis- 
eases we are confronted with the problem of 


preventing and managing these disabilities.” 


Dr. Hickler and others in his profession— 
will tell you that the challenge is not just to 
keep patients alive, but to keep them use- 
fully and comfortably alive as well. Their 
challenge is not only to keep younger peo- 
ple as healthy as possible but to extend the 
active life of the aging. r 

“Long life without health is a personal 
tragedy for the individual involved.“ 

If the average lifetime of an American is 
70 years, this means that there are people 
living into their 70's and 80's and 90's. As 
they live longer they are subject to more of 
the chronic degenerative diseases, 

There are 14 million Americans today over 
65. There will be 21 million in 1975. If 
you are 48 years old now, then odds are in 
your favor that you will be in that group in 
17 years. 

Protect yourself into the future and you'll 
be better able to understand the problems 
facing our senior citizens today. 

Dr. Hickler believes that most of us neg- 
lect to consider what our old age will be like 
because of an almost unconscious resent- 
ment toward prospects of losing youth. 
This includes our attitudes toward gray hair, 
wrinkles, stiff joints and defective hearing. 

Emphasis on youth in this country may 
be in part due to the fact that we are a 
young country. But we ought to keep in 
mind the compensations which older years 
bring: joy in past accomplishments, success- 
ful rearing of a family, an opportunity to 
take part in activities which have been 
shelved because of a previously busy life, the 
doctor feels, 

Dr. Hickler's clinic treats ambulatory pa- 
tients from 60 years and over—men and 
women who need more specialized treatment 
than usual medical channels haye to offer. 
The clinic has as many patients as it can 
handle. 

Pearl Clinic’s program approaches its 
older patients in terms of the total person: 
attitudes toward life, social and economic 
problems, emotional and physical needs. 

Dr. Hickler has found there are too many 
erroneous generalities about people who are 
elderly—a tendency to lump them into one 
group. 

Many young adults think of all older per- 
sons as irritable and rigid. But men and 
women don't suddenly develop into grouches 
because of age, he says. 

Old age doesn't make people rigid and 
unbending in personslity. These character- 
istics date back into early years when per- 
sonality traits were formed. 

Older people want to be treated as indi- 
viduals, recognized for their differences one 
from another, their contributions, their po- 
tentialities, People differ individually at 
any age. 

Our attitude toward senior citizens affects 
their whole outlook on life, cautions Dr, 
Hickler. 

Medical care of the elderly is not the only 
challenge. Recreational opportunities after 
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retirement and economic problems are 
others, 

Most of our senior citizens are retired and 
living on limited incomes. Fifteen percent 
eo 3 or hospital care. Many 
n ong-term care in nursing homes or 
in their own homes, 

The best way to reach solutions to these 
problems is first to examine our own atti- 
tudes toward the elderly, Dr. Hickler sug- 
gests. Also the attitudes of the elderly 
toward young people and toward themselves. 

Before undertaking “grand schemes” to 
aid our senior citizens, it's necessary to ask: 

For the younger adult: “How do I think 
of my role at 65 or over? How would I like 
to be treated?” 

For the older person: “How can I be old, 
accept the fact and make the best of it?“ 

When these questions are answered, Dr. 
Hickler believes, we will be making headway 
in coping not only with the medical needs 
of the aged but their other needs as well. 


The Welfare of Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways been interested in Italy and its 
people. No Representative from New 
York City could be otherwise. A great 
number of my constituents have always 
been Italian immigrants or their de- 
scendants. New York City owes a great 
deal of its prosperity to its citizens of 
Italian heritage. Its arts and sciences 
have been quickened by them. Its indus- 
try would wither without their brain and 
brawn. The highly important dress 
trade and manufactory of New York 
could not exist without its Italian seam- 
stresses, stitchers, cutters, tailors, de- 
Signers, and workmen. Its food and res- 
taurant industry is linked ineluctably 
with them. One of New York’s greatest 
mayors was Fiorello La Guardia, som of 
an Italian musician immigrant. 

I cannot conceive of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera without Del Monaco, Albanese, 
Siepi, Tagliavini. Then there were the 
unforgettable Caruso and Pinza. Small 
wonder, then, that during the opera sea- 
son you can find me and my dear wife 
and daughter in our accustomed seats 
each Saturday night listening intently 
to La Boheme or Otello, Andrea Cher- 
nier or Aida. I often sing myself to sleep 
with the heavenly arias from La Tosca 
or Butterfly or the Barber of Seville. 

All of which brings me to Italy and 
its desperately desired prosperity under 
its new premier Fanfani, who is soon 
to come to the United States. We shall 
offer him sincere welcome. As our 
friend and ally in NATO we must aid 
Italy to the utmost. Our people, too, 
should do their share. They can and 
should invest in Italy's future. She 
offers great inducements for safe and 
profitable investments. Her domestic 
economy is expanding at a rapid rate. 
Hea seaports, open year round in the 
sunny Mediterranean, afford wonderful 
shipping facilities. She plies the ocean 
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trade with the fourth largest merchant 
marine fleet in the world. Nearby lie 
the rapidly developing markets of Africa 
and the Middle East; to the north, the 
prosperous NATO community affords a 
ready outlet for all kinds of manufac- 
ture and produce. 

Italy was formerly known primarily 
for her agricultural commodities. Who, 
for example, has not partaken of de- 
licious Italian wine? But in recent 
years, the complexion of the nation has 
changed completely. Today, Italy is 
predominantly an industrial nation en- 
gaged in a wide variety of manufactur- 
ing. Her steel production has risen to 
almost 7 million tons per year and total 
industrial output since the end of World 
War II has doubled. 

Foreign capital has already partici- 
pated to a considerable extent in the de- 
velopment of the Italian economy. Sub- 
stantial foreign investments have been 
made in Italy’s textile industry, her 
growing chemical and pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, and in her electrical industry. In 
Sicily, the island lying off Italy’s south- 
western coast, large expenditures have, 
with foresight, been made for exploring 
and developing her petroleum resources. 
Present instability in the Middle East 
would dictate that more Western capital 
be employed to make maximum utiliza- 
tion of the Sicilian oil fields. 

I can assure you that, unlike many 
other areas of the world, capital invest- 
ment from the United States is most 
welcome in Italy and much has been 
done to provide the economic climate 
necessary to attract dollars from abroad. 
Under Italy’s new Foreign Investment 
Law, foreign investors are provided with 
the same rights and privileges of domes- 
tic concerns. There exist no limitations 
on the amount of money that may be in- 
vested in newly established companies 
in Italy nor on the number of nonna- 
tionals who direct or manage such ven- 
tures. 

Truly, Italy provides a golden oppor- 
tunity for American investment. By as- 
sisting in her economic development, not 
only will we in the United States be 
profitably employing our own capital re- 
sources, but we will be providing vital 
assistance to an important ally in this 
unsettled world. We cannot forget that 
it was an Italian who discovered Amer- 
ica. It is now time for Americans to 
rediscover Italy. 


Farmers’ Net Income Jump Greatest in 
Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the 22- 
percent jump in farmers’ realized net 
income from the first half of last year 
to the first half of this year was the 
greatest in a decade. It was not much 
short of the 26-percent increase that 
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took place between 1946 and 1947 as a 
result of the ending of wartime price 
controls. 

The exceptionally large gain this year 
is mainly the result of improved market 
prices. Prices received by farmers aver- 
aged 8 percent higher in January to 
June this year, than a year earlier. The 
volume of marketings was also up 3 
percent. 

Production expenses increased less 
than 4 percent—not nearly enough to 
cancel out the increase in gross income. 

The increase in realized net income 
in terms. of dollars, reflects an annual 
rate for the first half of 1958 that is 
close to 82% billion above the first half 
of 1957. That means increased buying 
power in the hands of farmers all over 
the Nation, and the effects will be felt 
throughout the communities in which 
they live. 

Farmers’ realized net income was run- 
ning at an annual rate of $13.3 billion 
the first half of this year, as against 
only $10,850,000,000 the first half of last 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, these figures dramat- 
ically point up that Secretary Benson 
has been right in his insistence upon 
a free farm economy and a lessening 
of government regulation. 


An Area Rich in Coal Mines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial from one of the leading weekly 
newspapers in the 2ist Congressional 
District of Illinois, the Gillespie News. 

This editorial shows a spirit of enthu- 
siasm and public-mindedness which is 
so essential to the progress of the small 
communities in that area- which have 
been hurt by the decline of coal pro- 
duction and the closing of coal mines 
which were the livelihood for so many 
of their citizens: 
[From the Gillespie (Il.) News of July 9, 

1958] 


Aw AREA RICH IN CoAL MINES 


Once upon a time there was an area rich 
in coal mines, a prosperous area, Men 
working, providing well for their families, 
most of them owning their own homes, and 
educating their children. 

The entire area profited by the mines, 
business flourished. This all showed in the 
people, the home, and business houses. 

Then came a different day, the mines be- 
gan to work less hours, still times were not 
too bad, and most considered it only a tem- 
porary setback. This proved to be wishful 
thinking. One by one the mines began to 
close, until all the coal mines which had 
been gold mines were closed. For the first 
time a depression hit, gloom spread. Every- 
one in the community felt the tightening of 
money. Many of the men went elsewhere for 
employment. 

As is always the case following calamity or 
disaster, life went on, business continued on 
a smaller scale, 
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Time went on, people learned to live with- 
out the mines, but naturally would prefer 
to live with them. 

Since then there has been more or less 
drifting along—dreaming of the past, hoping 
that a sudden demand for coal would bring 
about the reopening of the mines. This 
cannot be counted on, therefore we need to 
look for other gold mines. 

In the midst of this area, as you have 
probably guessed, is our own Gillespie. We 
still bear scars. We did come back in a 
manner—but, where are we going from here? 
Forward? There is no such thing as stand- 
ing still, we go either forward or backward. 

There is an appearance of drifting, a lack 
of leadership, organization, a general public 
apathy. 

Attempts have been made to attract in- 
dustry, a few working to this end and bear- 
ing the burden. Too many stand on the 
Sidelines saying: “It can't be done.” Those 
words and feeling spread, it takes away the 
vim and vigor. 

Public meetings flop by lack of attend- 
ance and interest. 

Civic organizations are in a rut. A busi- 
ness organization meets when necessary, but 
it's seldom necessary. 

Cities smaller than Gillespie have both a 
chamber of commerce and a junior chamber. 
Each have their projects—and, carry them 
out. Sure, it takes work, it also brings 
results. 

What makes the Canna anna's click? 

Projects. They are continuously working 
on some civic project. This working to- 
gether brings action, which keeps them to- 
gether, making Gillespie a better place in 
which to live—keeping Gillespie on the map. 
Even the men are proud of them, willing to 
assist, but seem content in letting the 
Canna annas do it. 

If we had a strong men's organization, not 
to compete, but to work with, what a Gil- 
lespie we would have. 

However, if we are not going to have ac- 
tion from the men, let’s give the girls full 
power—a Canna anna mayor and a Canna 
anna council, then there will be only one 
way we can go—forward—and once more 
Gillespie will be a progressive, up-to-date 
city. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 8 consecutive terms or the 16 
years that I have had the distinguished 
and great honor to serve the people of 
the Sixth District of Louisiana, I have 
done my utmost to give to them the rep- 
resentation they truly deserve. 

During these 16 years the schools and 
colleges of the Sixth District have re- 
ceived in Federal grants and surplus 
properties an amount of over a million 
dollars. 

To mention a few of the benefits that 
I have worked on during the past session, 
I list the following: 

First. Necessary funds for flood con- 
trol and navigation in Louisiana. 

Second. Improved social-security ben- 
efits. 

Third. Increase in Federal retirement. 
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Fourth. Increase in pay for all Fed- 
eral workers, including classified and 
Postal workers. 

Fifth. Better care for our aged. 

Sixth. Increased veterans benefits. 

Seventh. Assistance to the farmers. 

Eighth. Development of interstate 

hway program. 

In the past 7 years as your Congress- 
Man, I did everything possible to secure 
t eral expenditures for the construc- 

ion and maintenance of flood control 
and navigation projects for the State of 
uisiana, which totaled $224,509,000. 

The Pearl River navigation project 
was completed in 1956, at a total cost of 
about $10 million. 

In this session of Congress, $6,500,000 
Was appropriated for the continued con- 
Struction and development of the Baton 

ge-Port Allen-Indian Village cut-off 

ot the Intercoastal Waterway. This 
Makes a total, to date, of $16,237,000 in 
deral funds for this project. Included 
this project is the port of Baton Rouge 
Port Allen which means so much to 

e sixth district, as well as Louisiana 

and the rest of the Nation. For the 
ite River and its tributaries, the Fed- 
eral Government, including this year’s 
8bpropriation, has given for flood relief 
the parishes of Ascension, Iberville, 

Vingston, and East Baton Rouge, the 
amount of $750,000 in Federal funds 
Which will greatly help in relieving the 

ainage problems that exist in these 
Parishes, 

Approximately $29,767,200 for the old 

ver control structure, north of Mor- 
ganza, to keep the Mississippi River 
5 its levees, has been provided in 
à eral funds. Of this, $8,550,000 is in- 
Uded in this year’s appropriation. 

All of the above did not just happen by 
accident. On the other hand, it took an 

normous amount of time, planning, and 

ork and quite naturally, I am proud 

to the part that I have played in helping 
secure these much-needed projects; 

Today my congressional office, or I 
really should say your office, in the Na- 

on's Capital, has the reputation of be- 
H one of the most efficient on Capitol 

It has taken years of hard work 

experience to achieve this. 

aot only have I endeavored to repre- 
Set — people of the Sixth District as 
Structive legislation: but I have also en- 
eno vored to help and assist each and 
A ery person in the Sixth District regard- 
— of their walk in life or whether their 
or ems were large or small, regardless 
abe Political faith, to the best of my 


ter this in mind, I pledge with the 
= t of my ability to continue to help 
tr ch and every one of you with your 
dubles that beset you and to work to 
tico Ove your working and living condi- 
ons in every way possible. 
c ing the years I have served you in 
ongress, I have voted for and supported 
re Sgislation that would help the farm- 
all and I have voted for and supported 
legislation that would be beneficial 
a 55 the veterans. I have been and will 
inue to be a strong advocate of free 
terprise, I have been a perpetual sup- 


me to, and to vote for all con- - 
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porter of all flood-control projects and 
all flood-control legislation. 

During the time I have been in Con- 
gress, I have worked for, and helped 
secure $6,562,471 Federal funds for hos- 
pitals in Bogalusa, Mandeville, Ham- 
mand-Ponchatoula, Plaquemine, Coving- 
ton, and Slidell, La. 

From the above, I am sure you will 
understand how I have worked to help 
bring about many of the projects that 
mean so much to everyone in Louisiana, 


Waterway Development Important to 
Mobile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Waterway Development 
Important to Mobile,” which was pub- 
lished a few days ago in the Mobile 
Register, of Mobile, Ala. 

Although the editorial deals primarily 
with the importance of waterway devel- 
opment to that particular port, what the 
editorial has to say with reference to 
the connection between the Tennessee 
and Tombigbee Rivers has a great deal 
of importance to all the inland parts of 
the Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT IMPORTANT 

MOBILE E 

Government reports show a decline of 
about 15 percent in farm exports for the 
fiscal year which ended June 30. 

“Major declines * * * were in cotton, 
wheat, rice, edible vegetable oils, meat and 
dairy products,” the Associated Press notes 
in pointing out that “Department of Agri- 
culture officials cited the export downturn 
in new appeals to Congress to extend the 
trade act.” 

Also making headlines this week, how- 
ever, is the Midwest Bo traffic on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

“A flood of grain is pouring into St. Louis 
and from there flowing down the Mississippi 
headed for export markets,“ the New York 
Times relates, 

“It represents the largest wheat crop in 
11 years and the second largest ever. Har- 
vesting in Ilinois and Missouri is at its 
pesk; millions of bushels are moving off the 
farms every day, * * * 

“This year the wheat harvest is expected 
to exceed 1,311,000,000 bushels. Only the 
1947 crop of 1,359,000,000 bushels was larger.” 

Grain flowing down the Mississippi River 
for export means, manifestly, that it will not 
move through the port of Mobile. 

And here once again is reason, in the form 
of specific example, for Mobile to be keenly 
interested in seeing the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway become a reality. 

This project, which contemplates the link- 
ing of the Tennessee and Tombighee Rivers 
by navigable canal, would place Mobile in 
stronger position to compete for Midwest 
trade, including export grain. 
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With navigation established between these 
two rivers, an uninterrupted inland water- 
way route for barges would be available be- 
tween this important gulf port and the 
middle United States. 

The lack of such a route today, while Ol" 
Man River—the Mississippi—carries a huge 
annual volume of exports and imports 
through the New Orleans gateway, is an ob- 
vious handicap for Mobile in Midwest com- 
petition. 

Not Mobile alone, but a whole vast region 
of the country would benefit from the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway development, of 
course, But the importance of this project 
to this port is currently emphasized by a 
flood of grain * * + flowing down the Mis- 
sissippi headed for export markets. 

It clearly is to the interest of Mobile as 
Alabama's industrial seaport to do all it can 
in behalf of high priority listing for the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project every step of the 
way from here on in waterway improvements 
until it becomes possible for barges to op- 
erate without interruption between this sea- 
port and the middle inland region of the 
country. 


Donations of Free Food to Needy 
Abroad Nearly Four Times the Vol- 
ume of Surplus Food Given to Needy 
in This Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


x OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
efforts in these past 4 years to enact a 
food-stamp plan for distribution of sur- 
plus food to all of the millions of very 
needy persons in our country, I have 
noted Mr. Benson's many glowing re- 
ports about the volume of surplus food 
now being given out to the unemployed 
in many areas of the country. 

But Mr: Benson's own figures show 
that we have distributed nearly four 
times as much of this surplus food by 
volume to the needy of the rest of the 
world as we have given to our own needy. 
In fact, in any one year under Public 
Law 480, we give nearly twice as much 
surplus food away abroad—I am speak- 
ing now of straight-out donations to the 
needy, not to so-called sales for counter- 
part funds—we give to the needy abroad 
nearly twice as much as Mr. Benson has 
used for all domestic purposes here, in- 
cluding the school-lunch program, dona- 
tions to public institutions, and so on as 
well as distribution to the needy. 

I have repeatedly said I am not against 
our charity programs for the needy 
abroad—to have food in great abundance 
and not help to feed starving people 
would be a terrible sin. But while 
charity does not haye to begin and end 
at home, there is nothing in ethics or 
morals which says we cannot be chari- 
table to our own desperately poor in a 
manner at least equivalent to what we 
are doing overseas, 

TABLES SHOW GREAT DISPARITY IN FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC FOOD GIFTS 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 

sent, I am including as part of these 
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remarks several tabulations covering 
this point of foreign donations of food 
to the needy overseas under title III of 
Public Law 480 as compared to the much 
reduced program of food distribution to 
help our own needy. 

I hope the Members will have an op- 
portunity to look over these tables be- 
fore voting Wednesday on passage of 
S. 3420 under suspension of the rules. 
I hope they will also note the detailed 
breakdown on the needy in their own 
States which I placed in the RECORD yes- 
terday at page 13188. These various 
tabulations should prove beyond all 
doubt that a food-stamp plan for needy 
Americans belongs as part of Public Law 
480, and that the bill to extend Public 
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Law 480 should not pass under suspen- 
sion of the rules but should be brought 
before us instead under the regular or- 
der so that it is subject to amendment 
to include a food-stamp plan. 

The following tabulation lists the 85 
countries which have been receiving 
free surplus food at United States Gov- 
ernment expense so that they could help 
feed their poor. It shows the poundage 
sent to each country in each of 3 fiscal 
years, and the dollar cost to the United 
States Government of this phase of Pub- 
lic Law 480. This, I repeat, has nothing 
to do with the operations under title I of 
Public Law 480 under which we have 
transferred about a billion dollars worth 
of food a year to foreign governments in 
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return for their own currency which is 
then usually lent back to them for their 
own currency which is then usually lent 
back to them for their own development. 

The tabulation immediately below 
covers operations under title III under 
which we make outright gifts of this 
food, usually through church and chari- 
table organizations, and help pay the 
ocean transportation costs as well. Note 
particularly the totals for the 1957 fiscal 
year and then compare those with fig- 
ures for the same year covering domes- 
tic use of surpluses which I am also 
going to place in the Recorp further 
down in this insertion. 

First, the report on foreign donations 
of food under title III, as follows: 


Title TIT, Public Law 480—Sce. 416, foreign donations, fiscal years 1955-67 


[Thousand pounds—thousand dollars) 


1055 1956 10 J955 1957 
Country Country 82 — 
Pounds | Cost | Pounds | Cost | Pounds | Cost Pounds Cost Cost 
TTT A ah $7 2 3.646 | $1, 573 992 
Alrhunhstan 220 y2 2 öl s . — Al 520 sav 
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Africa, West French. ik z 110 200 1,070 210 Foe Sb closet tess 208 * 
rere 124 at S787 85 $ — N T A Sa eer a” 
1 ws f 7 1 8 “as 18 36 H 
Austria. — j „62 „6 . 208 || Libya... X 337 “y 5 te 
y 2 2 78 3 . i r 
` ist 3 es RSE ENT Rel CRE per: is 71 337 k 22 
iss» k 1 1 ava 189 3 * 
> > $ ; 9,176 || Martinque: e e 20 37 1 a 
id 2 842 015 117 ‘ . Co Mar R 7: 103 42 
8 = x s 8 108 933 142 2” 
y $ - 28 || Morocco, Fronch ou 149 8 3: 12,475 | 23 
- ) New Guinea, Netherlands... ky . 
` 20 a Nigeria... } 9 85 l 
' ’ , N 7 : 120 2 
sami. : ; ; if i ae eae . 3 4 5 
Rien K , 088 359 5 is 0 8400 4 E = 
a ovak „ß„ßßßͤͤFͤ'/ỹ1/fĩ . n ee Yl ee] a ELS J ; 4, 70 „ 60, 531 . 
A GRS R i 257 330 K 5, 350 R 
2 75 57.75 7 : SS è 201 u3 1, 121 z0 
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France. — 2 2 2 Mt NR eg 514 3 
v3 23 3 St. Helena. PPR ( 3 110 
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on. 1 4 2 350 62 || Sun Salvador. TASAST Paree s 2,475 
— M 10 A: T ARETE . Bus H : 900 
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1 Less than $500, 


SEVEN MILLION AMERICANS ON PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE NEED A FOOD-STAMP PLAN 

Mr. Speaker, I have not inserted the 
tabulation above for the purpose of pro- 
testing or decrying these gifts of food to 
the needy abroad. Far from it. I think 
we can all be proud of how much good 
has been done with that food in the 
countries whose people benefited from 
our charity and thoughtfulness. 

But, Mr. Speaker, cannot we be chari- 
table at least in kind to the nearly 7 mil- 


lion Americans on various forms of pub- 
lic assistance, plus the millions more to- 
day suffering extreme hardship because 
of the recession? 

The tabulation below, also from official 
sources, lists the actual poundage of food 
distributed by Mr. Benson in the 1957 fis- 
cal year to the school-lunch program, to 
public institutions, and to needy persons. 
I call attention to the totals in the needy 
person category, since that is the only 
one which would be affected if we were to 


enact a food-stamp plan. That shows 
only 489,800,000 pounds of surplus food— 
mostly flour, cornmeal, cheese, dry skim 
milk, dry beans, and rice—as having 
been given to our needy that year, com- 
pared to 1,727,877,000 pounds of food do- 
nated abroad under the Public Law 489 
provisions which constitute a food 
stamp plan for the needy of other 
countries. 

I might say that the partial figures for 
fiscal 1958 on foreign as against domestio 
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donations of food show the same ratio 

of nearly 4 to 1 in pounds of food do- 

nated and in dollar costs to the United 

States Government: 

Quantities of surplus foods donated for do- 
mestic use, fiscal year 1957, and estimated, 
July to March, fiscal year 1958 

Un million pounds] 


Domestic, fiscal year 1957 


Commodity 


Etes, shoil- 
r 80 
r lids, dr 


t Special distribution for burrickne disaster relief in 
Puerto Kico. 

? Less than 50,000 pounds. 
1 ‘Inoludes commoditics distributed domestleally in 
imited amounts during fiscal year 1957: Cubbage, fresh 
Plums; sweetpotatoes, und cottousesd oil, 


Student Loan Guaranty Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Student Loan Guaranty 
Funds,“ published in the American 
Banker of July 22. 1958. 
There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ECORD, as follows: 
Stupewr Loan Guaranty Funps—Wme ADOP- 
TION oF New PLAN SEEMS LIKELY 


Once the idea of students going into debt 
finance their college education was pretty 
Senerally frowned upon in academic circles 
as a postgraduation handicap better avoided 
than incurred. Many argued that it was 
12 Wise to snddie the graduate with a debt 
oad during the first struggling years of his 
hess or professional career when income 
sonia be low and marriage a complicating 
actor, This sentiment was probably more 
Widely entertained, however, before there 
Were so many thousands of applicants ham- 
Mering at the college gates. At any rate, 
Seemed to be an abundance of scholar- 
ship funds available to the exceptional or 
SUperior students as grants, rather than as 
2 although loan assistance would be 
Ound in almost every college catalog. 
the Scholarship grants are predicated, for 
most part, on the assumption of a com- 
bination of scholarly attainment and fi- 
nancial need, 
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The loan assistance idea, however, is gain- 
ing increased recognition. That would seem 
to be the implication of the student loan 
plans being set up in some of the States 
under which bank loans to college students 
are being underwritten by some sort of in- 
strumentality such as Massachusetts’ Higher 
Education Assistance Fund. 

The loans authorized under such plans 
are hardly enough to fall into the category 
of a load around the student’s neck. A 
maximum of $500 a year for each of 3 years, 
or an aggregate of $1,500, is not a stagger- 
ing sum these days. In one State, New 
York, the total is higher. There it could 
run to $3,000. 

NOT BURDEN WHEN BUDGETED 


Also in the past generation we have had 
reassuring experience on installment repay- 
ment loans in general, Going into debt is 
not frowned upon as a “burden” where re- 
payments can be budgeted and the purpose 
is constructive. Moreover, certain private 
corporations, such as C. I. T., and certain 
banks, have launched their own plans for 
higher education loans. All in all, it looks 
as though the idea has shed its c 
and is ready to take flight and breed its kind 
nationally. 

The new student loan idea is not directed 
as much at the top flight student as are 
most of the scholarship funds, but at the 
student qualified for college, unable to at- 
tend, or unable to continue if he is already 
in college, without some financial help. 
Much is being made in New York State, at 
least, of the fact that a substantial number 
of the upper half of their high school gradu- 
ating classes do not go to college. 

That there is a real need to be met seems 
indicated by the record of the Massachusetts 
Assistance Fund, where the idea was plo- 
neered. In operation since the fall of 1956, 
this Massachusetts fund has guaranteed 
2,000 bank loans to students, aggregating 
$900,000. 

Perhaps it ought to be explained here that 
so far as we can learn, these loan programs 
are in operation in three States, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New York. 

NEW YORK PLAN MOST LIBERAL 


The New York plan is more Hberal than 
the other two, possibly because the New 
York Higher Education Assistance Corpora- 
tion was created by the legislature with an 
appropriation of $425,000 for the guaranty 
fund and $765,000 for administrative expense. 
It will give a 100 percent guaranty to a bank 
loan for a student who has been accepted by 
u college. It will guarantee loans for each 
of the 4 years of college, up to $500 in the 
first year, up to $750 in the second year and 
in the third year and up to $1,000 in the 
fourth year. The interest rate is 4 percent. 
The student is allowed to spread his repay- 
ments over 6 years, beginning 5 months after 
graduation. 

The Massachusetts and Maine Higher Edu- 
cation Assistance Funds were raised through 
private subscriptions by corporations and 
individuals, They guarantee loans only for 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th years in college. To be 
eligible a student must have demonstrated 
his success and intention to continue by 
completing his freshman year. 

The Massachusetts fund's guaranty limit 
is 80 percent of a loan. A student may bor- 
row $500 for each of his last 3 years in 
college. Repayment must begin by 6 months 
after graduation and be completed in 3% 
years. The fund has currently fixed 4% 
percent as the maximum that may be charged 
on these loans. The bank gets 4 percent, and 
one-half percent is remitted to the fund as 
a service charge. 

In New York State, the interest rate ceiling 
is 4 percent. In Massachusetts the rate is 
one-half percent over the prime rate, but 
not more than 5 percent or less than 3 per- 
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cent. The Maine fund sets a maximum rate 
of 4% percent, with 1 percent being remitted 
to the fund for service, However, a lending 
bank may charge any rate below these 


es. 

On July 8, the New York State Higher 
Education Assistance Corporation, which 
has been in operation only this year, an- 
nounced that it has guaranteed 71 out- 
standing loans, totaling $37,000. On June 
30, the Massachusetts Higher Education 
Foundation announced that it has guaran- 
teed 2,000 loans, totaling $900,000, and on 
July 15 the Maine Higher Education As- 
sistance Foundation, which has been in op- 
eration only since April of this year, an- 
nounced that it had guaranteed 16 loans, 
totaling 87,067. A pickup in applications is 
expected between now and college opening 
time. 

Students under the borrowing rules may 
attend any recognized college or university, 
In New York State he obtains a loan ap- 
plication blank from the college registrar 
and submits if to the appropriate college 
official for certification, after which he sub- 
mits it to the fund through the bank of 
his choice for guarantee. 

In the two New England States, where the 
guaranty funds were raised privately, no 
legislation was required except laws to per- 
mit minors to sign notes for this purpose 
and be responsible for them. As pointed 
out, in New York, the fund is a public cor- 
poration created by legislative enactment, 

It is understood that enabling legislation, 
in whatever form may be required, is under 
consideration in several other States, in- 
cluding Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania. 


Service of Senator Neuberger to Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
always gratifying when we can read a 
very favorable, commendatory editorial 
about one of our colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. Such an editorial was brought to 
my attention by means of a letter from 
a friend of mine in the great State of 
Oregon. With the letter there was en- 
closed an editorial which was published 
in the World, of Coos Bay, Oreg., on 
July 12, 1958. This splendid editorial is 
a very effective and enlightening one 
about the work done by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] as a Mem- 
ber of this body and, indeed, about the 
attitudes and philosophy of our friend 
and distinguished colleague. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mn. NEUBERGER AND BANK CASH 

Senator Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
in his fourth year in the United States Sen- 
ate, is paying the people of his State some 
handsome dividends for his election to that 

t. 

P Tat was last week's success—undoubt- 
ediy with help from his colleague—of secur- 
ing an appropriation for a start on the Gold 
Beach harbor project and Green Peter dam. 
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Neither was recommended by the Budget 
Bureau. In such cases, securing the appro- 
priation in committee is extremely dimeult. 

To be sure, the fact that the cash was put 
in the bill in committee ddes not assure a 
start for the projects. They may be lost on 
the floor of the Senate or in conference com- 
mittee with the House. 

But their inclusion is Indicative of how 
well Mr. NEUBERGER has learned his job 
among a difficult and talented group of men, 
although he began with a head start through 
his legislative experience in Salem. 

Along with these practical legislative mat- 
ters, there is another dividend. Mr. NEU- 
BERGER is known as a nonhair shirt 
conscience of the Senate with his question- 
ing of his own, and other Senators’, pro- 
priety in accepting campaign contributions 
dhile at the same time criticizing the morals 
of the gift-accepting members of the execu- 
tive branch. 

One thing Oregon has in the Senate besides 
talent: she has national recognition. ‘There 
is probably not a normally well-read citizen 
in the Nation who could not tell you the 
names of Oregon's two United States Sena- 
tors. 

Can you recall the names of the two Sena- 
tors from, say, Florida? 

Warne Morse is of course a national in- 
stitution after 13 hectic years in the Senate. 
Neusercrr chose to make himself well 
known at the start with some bits about 
bedroom caucuses and squirrels. His sal- 
lies seemed insane at the time, but they 
achieved his purpose: Dick NEUBURGER be- 
came immediately well known from coast 
to coast. 

Once over that hurdle, which takes most 
Senators about three terms of seniority- 
building, he was in a more formidable posi- 
tion to achieve things like cash for a start 
on the Gold Beach harbor, and he had a 
readymade audience for his more philo- 
sophical utterances, such as the nature of 
the Senator's conscience. 

It has been widely reported that Senator 
Neusurcer will be a one-termer, by choice. 

He appears honest in saying that he finds 
Washington, D. C., a sticky and disagreeable 
atmosphere for a Northwesterner who likes 
nothing better than hiking, camping, and 
writing colorful history about his home 
country. 

“I get no time to write,” lamented one of 
America’s best writers (and once its best paid 
writer) in a conversation about a year ago. 
“Sometimes I think I hate this job. But 
the courtesies a Senator gets would be hard 
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to give up,” he admitted, still leaving the 
impression that Teddy Roosevelt's yigorous 
life holds greater attractions. 

Those Nevsurcer thoughts are prior to the 
certain pressure which will be brought on 
him by Oregon Democrats to run again, 
should he in 1960 indicate his thoughts are 

the same way. A political party 
doesn’t willingly give up an asset like Dick 
Nevesvrcrr, who is votes in the bank on any 
election day. 

Neither, we are sure, will a State like Ore- 
gon give up a Senator like Mr. Neveuncer 
without some pressure. 

He is cash in the Oregon bank every day 
he’s in the Senate—dividends of legislative 
know-how like that which produced the 
Gold Beach appropriation, and dividends of 
Oregon presige by the fact that he is well 
known and widely respected, 


Supplemental Appropriation Needed for 
Veterans’ Administration Loan Guar- 
anty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the hearings on veterans’ hous- 
ing held March 12, 1958, the committee 
asked the Veterans’ Administration 
whether the agency had taken into ac- 
count an increase in loan guaranty ac- 
tivities in compiling their budget request 
for fiscal 1959. The VA stated that the 
budget requested contemplated a steady 
decline in loan guaranty activities and 
that VA had just finished their hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee 
and had not asked for additional funds 
for any laws which had not been passed. 
The VA was asked to insert in the rec- 
ord estimates of additional funds and 
personnel that would be needed for in- 
creases in loans from 300,000 to 450,000 
over and above their 1959 estimate. 


Estimated increased costs, loan guaranty program, based upon stated number of loans closed 


1950 Dnduct.--------| -55,! '$9, 

Estimates. -anoano 300,00] 2 515/13, 051, 341] 2 
350, 000| - 2, B8013, 938, 723| 2, 
400, 000) 2 KA)14, 805, 355| 3, 
490, 000) 3 021)15, 677,177) 3, 


J 1, 033, an er r 
458} 16, 53, 824 . 069, 855] $853, 827 83. 823, 182 
233) 14. 934, O61 BiH) 4, 857, 242) 1, 044,077) 5, 901, 319 
$21) 17, 987,8 1, 103; 5, 723, 872| 1, 230, 365) 6, 954, 237 
925] 19,047,102) 1,271) 6,505, 691} 1, 417, 760) 8, 013, 400 


Nore.—There Is no allowance in the above gures for increased costs due to an increase or extension of the direct 
Joan program, 


On April 2, 1958, the committee wrote 
the Administrator calling attention to 
the VA's testimony and asking what 
steps, if any, were contemplated by VA 
for supplemental money in view of the 
new Housing Act that had been approved 
the previous day by the President: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAMS, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1958. 
Mr, SUMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator of Veterans Afairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. O. 
Drar Mn. Wurrrirn: During the recent 
hearings held by the Committee on Veterans’ 
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Housing, officials representing the Veterans’ 
Administration were requested to furnish 
for the record figures on personnel that 
would be required if the veterans’ housing 
program was reactivated. These officials fur- 
nished figures indicating the additional per- 
sonnel that would be required and the dollar 
amount that would be needed in addition 
to the 1959 budget if 300,000 or 400,000 loans 
were to be guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration during the next year. 

Mr. T. J. Sweeney, former Director, Loan 
Guaranty Service, advised committee staff 
members that there Is sufficient money for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1958 to employ 
additional personnel to handle any increase 
in housing activities. 

Now that the President has signed the 
housing bill, I would appreciate being ad- 
vised if there is sufficient money available 
for the remainder of fiscal year 1958 and 
what steps will be taken to request a supple- 
mental appropriation for the 1959 budget in 
order to staff the regional offices so that the 
loan guaranty operations will not be ham- 
pered due to lack of personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


On April 15 the Administrator replied 
that he had discussed the matter of se- 
curing additional funds for loan guar- 
anty with the Bureau of the Budget and 
had decided to delay his request for a 
few months so that he would have some 
experience under the new law and would 
be able to more accurately refiect their 
needs: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C, April 15, 1958, 
The Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mn. Teacve: You are correct in that 
the Veterans’ Administration has on hand 
sufficient funds to cover necessary expansion 
of the loan guaranty program in fiscal year 
1958, as a result of the new housing bill as 
stated in your letter of April 2, 1958. 

I have discussed the matter of securing 
additional funds for fiscal year 1959 with the 
Bureau of the Budget. Based on this discus- 
sion, it is my intention to submit a supple- 
mental request to the Congress in sufficient 
time to permit action by the Congress prior 
to adjournment. By delaying this request 
for a few months we will have the opportu- 
nity to gain some experience under the new 
housing bill and will be able to more ač- 
curately reflect our needs for fiscal year 1959. 

Thank you for your continued interest and 
assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
SUMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator. 


The House Appropriations Committee 
cut the overall VA budget by $2,088,000. 
Just what amount would be charged to 
loan guaranty operations is unknown at 
this time. The Senate, in considering 
the regular appropriations bill, restored 
the cut; however, in conference the 
amount was cut back to the House fig- 
ure. 

When it became apparent that the 
new housing bill adjusting the interest 
rate tnd providing increased direct loan 
funds was going to pass the Congress, it 
also became obvious that VA would need 
additional funds for loan guaranty per- 
sonnel. The budget which had been pre- 
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sented contemplated a cut of 75 percent 
in loan guaranty personnel during fiscal 
year 1959. The committee urged the VA 
to seek additional funds in the regular 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1959, 
and we are confident that if the VA had 
Made a request the funds would have 
been provided. Nevertheless, the ad- 
ministrator made the decision to seek 
additional loan guaranty funds in a sup- 
plemental bill and I understand that bill 
is now being processed by the House. 
The VA workload has increased sharply 
and processing delays are being en- 
countered in various parts of the 
country. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee is 
Considering at the present time a bill 
which will increase the workload of the 
Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty 
program. I regret very much that the 
bill which is being approved here today 
does not carry increased loan guaranty 
funds, but I do hope that additional 
funds can be made available soon 
through a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say a few words 
in connection with the inpatient care 
item which is included in the bill pend- 
ing before us under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This item of inpatient 
care, as Members of course know, repre- 
Sents the amount of money which is ac- 
tually spent for care of VA patients in 
VA hospitals and in contract hospitals 
where such care is authorized. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration received from its 
operating agencies for the current fiscal 
year of 1959 a request for slightly less 
than $734 million for this item. To be 
exact, it was $733,966,000. The Veterans’ 

tration, on its own initiative, re- 
duced this figure to $724,500,000, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, in submitting the 
1959 budget, reduced this item further 
to 8707, 100,000. After hearing repre- 
Sentative of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion the Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended a sizable increase of $8 mil- 
lion in this one item, to make the total 
$715;465,000. The House passed it in this 
form and this was predicated by having 
an average daily patient load of 140,800. 
The other body, in its consideration ap- 
Proved the figure of $717,267,000, and the 
conference agreement provided for the 
return to the House figure—$715,465,000 
with an average daily patient load of 
140.490. I cite these figures, Mr. Speak- 
er, to make the record abundantly clear 
that the Veterans’ Administration was 
Prohibited by the Bureau of the Budget 
from eyen asking the Congress for the 
amount of money which it felt it needed. 
While the final version is considerably 
More than the budget submitted by the 
President, it is still inadequate and, in 
that connection, I will also include as 
part of my remarks in the Recor a let- 
ter from Dr. J. Gordon Spendlove, man- 
ager, Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
Portland, Oreg., and a resolution of the 
western managers adopted at the con- 
ference on March 19-21, 1958, in Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, it should also be clear to 
Members that the funds provided for fis- 
cal year 1959 contemplate a reduction of 
1,125 tuberculosis patients, this due to 
improved techniques in the treating of 

disease, The 1,125 figure will not be 
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entirely lost, however. Three hundred 
and twenty-seven of this 1,125 figure will 
be devoted to neuropsychiatric patients, 
and an additional 300 for general medi- 
cal and surgical care. There will be a 
net reduction, however, of 498 in the 
average daily patient load, which means, 
of course, that there will be a corre- 
sponding reduction of approximately 500 
operating beds. 

Newspaper stories have been pub- 
lished indicating that all Government 
agencies are under instructions not in 
effect to submit for the 1960 budget any 
item in excess of their spending for 1959. 
This would mean, this case, that we can 
expect a further reduction in this field 
in the next budget which will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1959. 
Originally, the Administrator had con- 
templated the closing of seven hospitals 
but after the restoration of funds in the 
House those plans were canceled. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 

Portland, Oreg., Mareh 26,1958, 
The Honorable OLIN D. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr, TEAGUE: I believe that it is my 
duty to apprise you of the feeling of the 
managers and assistant managers of the 23 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, centers, 
and Domicillaries located in the 7 most 
Western States. This group met in Oak- 
land, Calif., March 19, 20, and 21. Enclosed 
is a copy of a resolution which we are asking 
our central office to forward to the Congress 
of the United States and the Bureau of the 
Budget. - 

We believe that current appropriations do 
not and have not supported presently legis- 
lated benefits for veterans nor the accepted 
concept of medical care either in 1958 or in 
the past several years. You will note in our 
statement that economies have been neces- 
sary to the extent that essential care to 
patients is deteriorating and further, that 
the Government's investment in equipment 
and physical plants has not been protected. 
We believe that Congress should either pro- 
vide the money to implement the law or that 
it is guilty of breaking the law. The alter- 
natives, of course, are that sufficient money 
be. appropriated, or that the veterans’ bene- 
fits be redefined on a level afforded by the 
appropriations. 

Since you are the most powerful person in 
regard to the legislation affecting veterans’ 
affairs, I have felt compelled to direct this 
correspondence to you. 

Sincerely, 
J. GORDON SPENDLOVE, M. D., 
Manager. 
RESOLUTION OF MANAGERS CONFERENCE 
MarcH 19-21, 1598 

The managers of the 23 Veterans’ Admin- 

istration hospitals, centers, and domiciliaries 
located in 7 Western States have met to con- 
sider our hospital program for the next 2 
years. Our deliberations have revealed a 
simple stark reality, Current appropriations 
will not support presently legislated benefits 
and accepted concept of veterans medical 
care, 
The inexorable flood tide of price increases 
on all fronts is r throughout the 
hospital field. Voluntary hospitals, State 
hospitals, and university hospitals have ex- 
perlenced the effect of rising costs. With 
the possible exception of s few State hospi- 
tals, the costs are reflected in large rate in- 
creases and in substantial appropriations 
each year. In the nongovernmental hospi- 
tals these costs are passed on directly to the 
patient. 
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Our Veterans’ Administration- hospitals 
have not received funds over the past several 
years sufficient to keep abreast of these as- 
cending costs. We are endeavoring to main- 
tain a medical program equal to that offered 
in the community on preinflation appropria- 
tion levels. Neither have managers had 
funds adequate to discharge their specific 
responsibility in protecting the Govern- 
ment's investment in the physical plant and 
in equlpment. 

We have economized to the extent that es- 
sential care to our patients is inevitably de- 
teriorating. Our 23 hospitals must have a 
substantial increase in fiscal year 1959 and 
a specific increase of $10 million for 1960 
over and above the appropriation for 1958 in 
order to retain an acceptable level of medical 
care and to maintain our physical plants. 
These sums do not include whatever might 
come in a general pay raise for Federal em- 
ployees, or the automatic wage boosts for 
blue collar workers. 

Unless these sizable sums are made avail- 
able, Congress must face these alternatives: 

1, Lower quality of medical care and fur- 
ther deterioration of the physical plants; or 

2. Reduce beds with a concomitant reduc- 
tion in patient load: (a) close selected hos- 
pitals throughout the country; (b) close 
whole sections of beds in many hospitals. 

We therefore unanimously resolve that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress of 
the United States be apprised of this basic 
issue and be requested to take clear cut 
remedial action. 


President Carlos P. Garcia, of the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19 last, we heard His Excellency 
Carlos P. Garcia, President of the Philip- 
pines, address us in this Hall. He spoke 
to us as the leader of 23 million Filipi- 
nos, our loyal friends and allies. It was 
an impressive speech. We gave him one 
of the most cordial and heartwarming 
receptions ever given by Congress to a 
visiting head of state. 

The speech was impressive because of 
its frankness, its sincerity, its forthright 
expression of loyalty to the ideals of 
democracy and freedom. He gave us an 
Asian interpretation of the meaning of 
Philippine-American relationship, how 
the success or failure of Philippine de- 
mocracy would be taken by the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world. Without 
circumlocution he told us the problems 
that confront his country and his ad- 
ministration and.he appealed to the 
“soft spot” that he knows the American 
heart has for the Philippines. He said 
he did not want charity, he wanted a de- 
velopment loan “on a- strictly business 
basis,” It was a dignified plea and it 
struck a responsive chord in every 
American heart. 

His plea was heeded. Our Govern- 
ment gaye him the development loan 
that he needs for the first year of his 3- 
year economic program. Because the 
executive cannot commit our Govern- 
ment beyond 1 year in view of the need 
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for yearly congressional budgetary ap- 
proval, President Garcia was given only 
the amount which it is believed his pro- 
gram needs for its initial requirements. 
This was mentioned in the joint com- 
munique signed by the two Presidents 
and I may say that the communique is 
remarkable in that as far as I can re- 
member it was the first time that a spe- 
cific amount of a loan or that the sub- 
ject of a loan was ever mentioned in a 
joint comunique signed in the White 
House as a result of the visit of a head 
of state. This may be considered a 
feather in President Garcia’s cap. Fur- 
thermore, I have no doubt but that such 
further assistance as his Government 
may believe necessary to complete his 3- 
year projects will be forthcoming when 
the funds are needed after the first year 
and the original credit line has been 
wisely invested. 

President Garcia’s trip to the United 
States was a tremendous success not so 
much for the development loan that he 
obtained or the prospect of other loans, 
but principally for the favorable impact 
that his visit had on Phillippine-Ameri- 
can relations. His address before the 
National Press Club, his extemporaneous 
replies to the question-and-answer pe- 
riod, his speeches in Nork York, his un- 
rehearsed televsion appearance in Meet 
the Press, his press statements, his ad- 
dresses in Chicago, Phoenix, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco were well received and 
favorably editorialized by the leading or- 
gans of American public opinion, and 
they all served to cement the friendship 
that exists between our two nations. 
Wherever he went the American people 
welcomed him with a warmth that proved 
to him how right he was in referring to 
the soft spot that the Philippines occi- 
pies in our hearts. 


In order that the American people may 
know how the Filipino people gratefully 
acknowledged the cordial welcome that 
was accorded their leader, under unani- 
mous consent of the House I include in 
my remarks a few of the many editorials 
written in the Manila press about Presi- 
dent Garcia's visit, the clippings of which 
I received by airmail from the Philip- 
pines the other day: 

[Editorial from the Manila Times of July 3, 
1958] 
WELCOME, Mr. PRESIDENT 

One of the most successful top-level mis- 
sions to the United States runs full circle 
today when President Garcia and his entour- 
age return to Manila, The success of the 
good will part of the Garcia mission has been 
both clearly evident and unanimously ac- 
cepted, both here and in the United States. 

The good will aspect of the mission has 
been so successful there is no quarrel be- 
tween the majority and the opposition over 
its practical value. With dignity and intel- 
ligence, the President represented the Phil- 
ippines in Washington and before select and 
influential groups in the United States. His 
presence, the readiness with which he an- 
swered questions, and his frankness served 
to dispel prejudices to which even American 
observers are not immune and to create a 
fresh and clear impression of the type of 
leadership we have in the Philippines. Such 
a result has to be classified as an imponder- 


oe which can't be valued in terms of dol- 
ars. 
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A grateful people will meet the President 
at the airport today. We add our own word 
of welcome as he steps off the plane to rejoin 
his people, 


{Editorial from the Philippines Herald, 
Manila, June 22, 1958] 
It’s Ur TO Us Now 

The United States has demonstrated once 
more to the world that it will not fail a 
friend in need. In hurried negotiations that 
reflected a marked departure from the usual 
stringent business deals, the United States 
Government wrote down a promise of up to 
$125 million loans to boost the shaky Philip- 
pine economy and a verbal assurance that 
there would be more help coming if the 
funds to be utilized in the next 12 months 
were used as intended. 

It undoubtedly is to the distinct credit of 
the American Government and people that 
this happy situation has come about. Real- 
izing the dangers posed by a collapse in the 
Philippine economy, not only in the point of 
common defense against communism but 
also from the standpoint of regional prestige, 
the United States Government strained its 
efforts in accommodating Philippine requests 
for loans that could arrest the slowdown in 
the country's economic development and af- 
ford a continuation of its program of indus- 
trialization. It can be said in all candor that 
the American Nation, in entrusting their 
faith in the econome blueprints submitted to 
them during the negotiations, not only has 
reaffirmed its maternal concern for the wel- 
fare of 23 million Filipinos but also has 
shown to 1 billion Asians that friendship 
with America, not on the basis of political 
blackmail but one on a plane of good will 
and genuine concern for each other's welfare, 
pays off handsomely. 

For President Garcia, the gesture of the 
American Government and people will go a 
long way toward realizing his administra- 
tion’s economic goals, To the majority, his 
loan-seeking venture, earlier considered 
“dim” by a good number of people, including 
Americans, bas come as a surprise and a 
spectacular triumph for which the Chief Ex- 
ecutive can be proud of. It cannot be 
doubted now that the President took a cal- 
culated risk and a gamble in seeking the 
loans, And it is to his credit and to that of 
the entire Philippine Nation that he won. 

But the loan alone, which can give pros- 
perity to the entire country, is not all that 
the President has secured for his people. 
With his conferences with President Elsen- 
hower, the Chief Executive was able to se- 
cure an unqualified assurance that the 
United States would instantly run to the de- 
fense of the Philippines if attacked, more 
aid and assistance for the armed forces, and, 
most important of all these assurances, that 
the military-bases question, which has long 
plagued the harmonious relationship of the 
two allies, would be resolved to the satisfac- 
tion of the two countries “having regard to 
the principle of sovereign equality and the 
vital requirements of an effective common de- 
fense. Indeed, President Garcla has se- 
cured much from his mission that he will 
return to his country a “victor.” 

In the face of all these triumphs, we 
should not lose sight, however, of the fact 
that the $125 million loans represent just 
the first step in bullding the nation eco- 
nomically. It should be remembered and 
constantly borne in mind by our leaders, 
both in the economic and political fields, 
that more economy-boosting loans will come 
our way if the administration spends wisely 


and fruitfully the initial amount during the 


next 12 months. For it Is on this basis that 
the American Government and people will 
judge us on future approaches for aid. And 
for our own sake and America’s prestige in 
this region, we should not tall. 


“July 22 


{Editorial from the Manila Evening News of 
June 23, 1958] 
Tue JOINT PHILIPPINE ISLAND-UNITED STATES 
STATEMENT 

The eyes of undérdeveloped countries in 
the last few days were doubtless trained on 
the Philippine President and his mission as 
they went through their paces in Washing- 
ton. The central target of the mission, as 
the world knew, was the procurement of an 
economic self-help loan for long-range de- 
velopmental projects, At the end of Presi- 
dent Garcia’s 3-day visit to Washington, the 
results of his efforts were briefly summarized 
in a joint statement issued by the heads of 
state. 

Firstly, there was a reaffirmation of the 
special ties between the Philippines and’ 
America, a friendship that now belongs to 
tradition. In the process, the Philippines 
and the United States pledged anew their 
cooperation against aggression, their ad- 
herence to the principles and aims of the 
United Nations, and the unity of strength 
and purpose in achieving peace with justice, 
based on the dignity of the individual, 

As to the economic aid sought from the 
United States, none can deny that the Presi- 
dent had received more than just sympathy. 
Necessarily, because of the long-range pro- 
jects outlined, the United States could not 
immediately ascertain Just how much finan- 
ctal aid it could extend. But instant action 
was taken in meeting the Philippine Island's 
immediate requirements—in the form of a 
$75 million credit line and a maximum of 
$50 million development loan. The immedi- 
ate effects of these grants may be felt in the 
continuation of existing projects, as well as 
the launching of new ones deemed needed at 
this time, besides maintaining and certainly 
improving the employment level, the living 
standard, and the volume of production. 
Equally important is that these grants would 
serve to stimulate economically idle areas. 

Finally, the joint statement assures us of 
continuing United States military aid in the 
buildup of our defenses against aggression, 
instant United States action in repelling ag- 
gression, and an equitable solution of prob- 
lems affecting United States bases in the 
Philippines, with all due regard to the prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality and the vital re- 
quirements of an effective common defense.” 

In fine, the joint statement answers fully 
the questions formed in the minds of those 
who watch from the sidelines, quizzically or 
skeptically, or perhaps hopefully, about the 
validity of this friendship between two coun- 
tries, one big and the other small, whose 
main common ground is mutual faith in 
freedom and democracy, and whose relations 
rest squarely on mutual affection, respect 
and a reverence for justice. 


Hundreds of editorials were written in 
the American press eulogizing President 
Garcia. I have only chosen a few ex- 
cerpts at random representative of the 
spontaneous and sincere admiration 
that he earned because of the splendid 
manner in which he comported himself 
while in America and the excellent way 
in which his trip was arranged. Under 
unanimous consent I include them in 
my remarks: 

New York Times (June 18): “It is a pleas- 
ure to welcome Philippine President Carlos 
P. Garcia who arrives this morning n Wash- 
ington, 

“We have occupied a unique position in 
that the Filipinos were in a sense, our wards 
for a long time. They have become our 
stanch allies, our firm friends, our co- 
workers for democracy and freedom. We 
have built up a new framework of govern- 
ment in Asia and we fought together for it. 
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The Filipinos have a right to assume that 
Wwe will not fall them now.” 

New York Dally Mirror: “Speaking an 
English which Americans recognize as their 
Own language, President Carlos P. Garcia of 
the Philippines has made a brilliant im- 
Pression upon those who saw and heard him 
in New York at the various affairs arranged 
for his reception,” 

New York Herald Tribune: “He has won 
the admiration and friendship of the pub- 
lic * * * has shown that he can handle 
3 problems with cool self -posses- 
sion." 

New Tork World Telegram and Sun: 
“Americans, no less than Filipinos can be 
grateful that a man of Mr. Garcia's stature 
and principles was available as successor to 
the late, great Ramon Magsaysay. The 
United States and the free world as a whole 
remain assured of a faithful ally and dedi- 
cated fighter against communism in a vital 
Corner of the globe.” 

New York Times: “Philippine President 
Carlos P. Garcia is now in New York for a 
Tew days. His visit here is not techni- 
cal. * © His official duties have been dis- 
charged in Washington. Here he is merely 
among friends. 

“It is at this point that President Garcia's 
Visit, here and elsewhere, becomes far more 
than an economic mission. It is rather a 
symbol of the good things that Filipinos and 

tcans have been able to do in the past 
by their joint effort and a promise for even 
better things in the future. 

Time: “The speaker before a joint session 
of Congress was the Philippines’ cheerful, 
articulate President Carlos Garcia, and as 
he moved through Washington last week on 
an official state visit he soon found that 
United States officials had for him a soft 
spot." 

Chicago Tribune: “A new type of Asian 
leader.” 

Arizona Republie: “President Garcia, like 
Most Filipinos, is uncompromisingly, anti- 
communistic. His government has not es- 
tablished relations with Soviet Russia nor 
does it recognize Red China. * The 
Philippines today ls a bastion of American 
Military strength in the Far East. Our bases 
On Luzon, both air and navy, are strong 
links in the defense of the free world. We 
can keep these bases because the Filipinos 
are on our side.“ 


President Garcia unquestionably sold 
imself to the American people because 
of his winning personality and his apt 
and eloquent utterances. He has suc- 
ceeded in establishing personal relation- 
Ships that will be of great value to his 
administration and to his people. He 
Showed no histronics in his demeanor 
and he did not play to the gallery. There 
Was a dignified restraint in his behavior 
and there was unstudied honesty in his 
remarks, In his address before Congress 
he did not appear as one with hat in 
hand. Although he had something to 
ask for, he did it subtly and very appro- 
Priately—and may I add effectively— 
almost at the end of his speech and with 
Such dignity and sobriety that won for 
him the standing ovation his splendid 
and masterly address so richly deserved. 
Having said all these in tribute to a 
Ereat leader and statesman who left be- 
hind him in this country, especially in 
ashington, an excellent impression that 
Will no doubt be an asset to his people 
e years ahead, I am sure it will not 

in any way detract from his personal suc- 
dess to mention also in this connection 
the Ambassador of the Philippines, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo who, as his country’s 
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representative in Washington, was the 
one who we all know laid the ground- 
work for the Presidential visit. I have 
personal knowledge of the meticulous 
care with which General Romulo made 
the preparatory arrangements because 
he called on me several times, wrote to 
me, and telephoned me regarding his 
President's trip. A Presidential visit is 
a difficult thing to manage and only by 
a careful handling of the smallest and 
multitudinous details in connection with 
it can every phase of the visit, official, 
diplomatic, social, and publicity-wise be 
a total success, and the Philippine Am- 
bassador, with his usual ability and ef- 
ficiency and using the innumerable valu- 
able contacts that he has cultivated in 
and outside the United States Govern- 
ment, saw to it that nothing was over- 
looked. 

It was also a good instance of effective 
public relations job and in this field Gen- 
eral Romulo has rendered his nation 
service of incalculable value. He has 
visited every State of the Union and 
spoken in every important city in the 
United States publicizing the Philip- 
pines, has written books about the Phil- 
ippines, and is respected and liked by the 
American press. He has helped make 
us more Philippine conscious. General 
Romulo is so highly regarded by the 
American people he has enhanced Phil- 
ippine prestige immeasurably and has 
built here such a reservoir of good will for 
his country it is with justifiable pride 
that as his former colleague in this 
House, I also pay tribute to him today. 
An evidence of the esteem and affection 
in which he is held was the unprece- 
dented ovation given him by the Senators 
and Representatives when he entered the 
session hall of the House the day Presi- 
dent Garcia addressed the joint meeting 
of Congress, As is the usual practice 
when a head of state addresses Congress, 
his ambassador enters the session hall 
behind the United States President’s 
Cabinet, accompanied by the State De- 
partment’s Chief of Protocol. 

As we face critical days ahead of us 
because of explosive international devel- 
opments in the Middle East, as our mo- 
tives are questioned when as a nation we 
have proved to the world, time and again, 
that our one and only aim as a people is 
to preserve peace and freedom not only 
for ourselves but for all, it is gratifying 
and inspiring to be able to dwell on a 
subject such as Philippine-American 
friendship, the keynote of which is iden- 
tity of ideais and purposes, equality, mu- 
tual respect and good will between two 
nations of two different races. A state 
visit is paid to us by the Philippine Presi- 
dent and he leaves behind him for us to 
cherish the lasting impressing of the 
tested friendship his people have for us. 
We hope he carried with him also the 
memory of the more than cordial wel- 
come we accorded him and which we re- 
serve only for those who, like the Fili- 
pinos, have earned a soft spot in our 
hearts. 

This is the way to permanent peace 
and world brotherhood, and the Philip- 
pine-American pattern should be held 
up for all the nations to profit by. 
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Rising Costs and Foreign Competition 
Threaten Aluminum Industry’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from one of my con- 
stituents, Mr. Nunzy Chipoletti, enclos- 
ing excerpts from a speech entitled 
“Rising Costs and Foreign Competition 
Threaten Industry's Future,” made by 
Mr. Donovan Wilmot, vice president in 
charge of product sales for Alcoa. I re- 
spectfully submit for insertion in the 
Record both the letter and the speech, as 
I believe they contain messages of great 
importance. 


JULY 21, 1958. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed is some read- 
ing material that might interest you. It 
came out of our monthly magazine we get 
here at our New Kensington Aluminum Co, 
plant. 

We, here at the Arnold and New Kensing- 
ton plant have been walking the street with 
seniority as high as 22 years for the past 
10 months, 

What they have called back is just a hand- 
ful. Things have been at a standstill. 

Sure, we get unemployment checks but 
that won't last forever. Unless something 
is done to our import laws, we will be out 
one long time, and at our age nobody will 
hire us for what few remaining jobs there 
are to get. 

I have put 4 years in the Army infantry. 
Twenty-four months fighting through the 
jungles of Guam, Philippines, and Okinawa, 
I'm not looking for sympathy or handouts. 
Just a chance to work, so I will have some 
security for my wife and kids. 

You have done a wonderful job in what 
short time you have been there and if you 
can lick this situation it will be magnificent, 

Respectfully yours, 
NUNZY CHIPOLETTI, 

RISING COSTS AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 

THREATEN INDUSTRY'S FUTURE 


(Speech of Donovan Wilmot, vice president 
in charge of products sales for Alcoa) 

I am a little tired of the economic plati- 
tudes which have been handed out so freely 
over the past several months. I don’t pro- 
pose to discuss here whether business con- 
ditions have bottomed out, are going side- 
ways, will edge up or fall off further or 
what. I think we would all be better off if 
less were written and more direct and posi- 
tive action taken. 

In November 1955, there was a shortage 
of aluminum, Alcoa's plans to substantially 
increase capacity to produce primary alumi- 
num were well along when business went 
into a decline. This is the irony of fate. It 
has happened to us many times in the past, 
We the current situation as one 
of those periods which inevitably occur from 
time to time. It is painful while it lasts 
but we get over it. 

We want to sell every one of the products 
we produce at prices calculated to return a 
fair profit. This is highly necessary if a fair 
return is to be realized on the heavy capital 
expenditures we have made for expanded 
facilities and older facilities for the produc- 
tion of aluminum and aluminum products. 
Unjustifiable price concessions, only defeat 
the aims described. 
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PRICE POLICY HAS ENCOURAGED GROWTH 


One factor which has given the aluminum 
industry an advantage over competing in- 
dustries has been its pricing policy. This 
policy has been an Important item in alumi- 
num's rapid progress over the years, It has 
been designed to realize a modest return on 
investment rather than to take all the traffic 
would bear. This policy has encouraged con- 
sumption of the metal and enabled every 
segment of the industry to increase its size 
and strength. 

It has been impossible to absorb the in- 
creases in wages and benefits and the con- 
sequent increasing material costs which have 
occurred with monotonous regularity year 
after year. The next increase in the alumi- 
num industry under the last leg of the 3-year 
contract between the producers and labor 
is due August 1. If this goes through, our 
costs will, of course, be increased substan- 
tially and we shall have to decide what to 
do about prices. We don't like price in- 
creases any more than you do, but we want 
to compensate our employees properly and 
earn a fair return for our stockholders. 

INDUSTRY COSTING SELF OUT OF BUSINESS 


We, as an industry, and the American 
economy as a whole, face a number of more 
than usually difficult problems resulting 
from increased costs. I share the opinion of 
many others that if some well-considered ac- 
tion is not taken soon, American industry 
will cost itself out of business. For a long 
while the American people were apparently 
indifferent to price increases. That situa- 
tion no longer exists, as you realize. The 
President mentioned this especially in his 
speech before the American Management 
Association in New York on Tuesday, May 
20. Somewhere along the route we are go- 
ing to reach a point of reckoning. In fact, 
we may have already passed it. 

Every one realizes that this country is an 
excellent market for aluminum and alumi- 
num products—the best in the world. This 
fact is not lost to the producers and manu- 
facturers in foreign countries. 

During World War II there was consider- 
able agitation for the United States Gov- 
ernment to enter into long-term contracts 
with a foreign source for its aluminum sup- 
ply. This proposal was rejected by our 
military authorities who insisted that this 
country should provide its own facilities and 
therefore not be at the mercy of a foreign 
source. The primary industry must remain 
strong and will find it increasly difficult to 
do so unless the Government provides ade- 
quate protection for it against the competi- 
tion of subsidized or state-owned foreign 
producers. Wage rates in these foreign op- 
erations are only a fraction of the rates 

in this country. I think you will find 
the following comparison interesting: 

The present wage rate of the average fac- 
tory worker in this country is $2.07 per 
hour. Average hourly earnings, excluding 
fringes, in the aluminum industry in the 
United States today are in a range of from 
62.50 to $2.65. In certain competing indus- 
trial countries the following wage rates are 


paid: 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS QUESTIONED 


The matter of reciprocal trade agreements 
has been much in the news of late. I think 
it would be appropriate for me to take time 
out at this juncture in order to make a 
comparison for you of the tariff on imports 
into the United States versus those now 
effective for imports into certain European 
countries. 


The United States tariff on aluminum pig 
and ingot today is 1.3 cents per pound. On 
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July 1 of this year it will be reduced to 1.25 
cents per pound. 

France has a duty of 20 percent ad valorem 
on primary pig and ingot. On top of this, 
aluminum items are subject to 25 percent 
sales tax. 

Italy has a tariff on crude aluminum of 25 
percent ad valorem. On most semifabricated 
products its tariffs vary between 25 percent 
and 31 percent. The tariffs against Ameri- 
cans shipping into these countries are some- 
thing like 6 to 10 cents per pound as com- 
pared to the 1.25 cents United States import 
duty which will become effective on July 1. 
Where, may I ask, is the reciprocity in this 
set of conditions for American-made alu- 
minum? 

While on the subject, I'd like to ask this 
question. “What do you want the Govern- 
ment to do regarding the import duty on 
extruded shapes, tubing and rod, which you 
can make on your extrusion presses?” And— 
“What about the tariff on fabricated items 
such as window frames, etc.?“ You may be 
aware of the fact that many fabricated prod- 
ucts of aluminum are now being imported 
into this country at 8 to 15 cents per pound 
under the established domestic market price. 

Going far beyond the sphere merely of 
aluminum, I firmly believe that if the United 
States is to maintain its industrial strength 
and leadership, if our workers in many in- 
dustries are going to continue to have jobs 
and the populace generally to enjoy our high 
standard of living, then something has to be 
done about our economic relationship with 
the competing industrialized foreign nations. 
American industry must not be put at a 
disadvantage with its foreign competitors. I 
would be willing to play golf for sizable 
stakes with a Sam Snead or Ben Hogan if 
the match were properly handicapped. I am 
certainly not, however, foolish enough to play 
against a Snead or Hogan with no allowance 
for the difference in our skills, They don't 
even run horseraces on that kind of a basis, 

I would hope that Americans would give 
these complex problems the most serious con- 
sideration and then arrive at a policy which 
would safeguard our interests while dealing 
as fairly as possible with whatever friends 
we may have made among the foreign na- 
tions. 

Returning to our own immediate domestic 
situation, I would again urge all to exert 
the maximum effort to create more uses for 
aluminum products and thereby provide 
orders for the greatly expanded domestic 
capacities which now exist. 

Seven days each year Alcoans forsake their 
mills and typewriters to take a holiday with 
pay. In 1957, each one of these holidays 
cost Alcoa close to half a million dollars in 
holiday pay. 

By the time the year’s 7 paid holidays 
had rolled by in 1957, employees had re- 
ceived about $3,250,000 in holiday pay for 
those days of relaxation. For employees who 
had to be on the job on official holidays there 
was an additional $700,000 in premium pay. 

Paid holidays are only one part of the 
Alcoa benefits program which makes up a 
hidden paycheck that last year averaged $880 
per employee. The benefits which make up 
the hidden paycheck are life insurance, sick- 
ness and accident insurance, hospital and 
surgical benefits, workmen's compensation, 
State unemployment compensation, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, social secu- 
rity, retirement plan, jury pay, paid vaca- 
tions, and paid holidays. 


I would like to add just a few words of 
observation. 

As a legislator of many years, I helped 
by legislative action to build up these 
hidden payrolls. They are part of the 
American way of life. They contribute 
be eee American worker’s standard of 
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The problem that I face is whether I 
can justly ask our American employer to 
compete with foreign employers who are 
not carrying the legislated extras placed 
upon his production costs, 

The employee must face this reality 
sooner or later. If he demands cheap 
foreign products for his own use he de- 
stroys the market for his own handiwork 
and eventually creates the impossible 
economic situation that closes down 
plants all over the country. 

No sane person is against reciprocal 
trades, but to be reciprocal they must be 
beneficial to both countries making the 
agreement. There is room for living and 
letting live. There is room for all of us 
to work, produce, and prosper. However, 
in this area of possibility the realistic 
and practical viewpoint must prevail. 

Unemployed workers and closed plants 
reduce the revenues of our country. With 
reduced revenues how long can we con- 
tinue the foreign-aid program? 

To be honest to others, we must be 
honest to ourselves. The American con- 
sumer market can sustain foreign prod- 
ucts only so long as the market is healthy 
economically. 

When we have recessions of long dura- 
tion the foreign producers will find them- 
selves in a far worse dilemma than be- 
Sats their entrance in our domestic mar- 

et. 

I sincerely believe we must make a 
complete survey of reciprocal trades. We 
must ask two questions, Where have we 
been and where are we going? 

In these answers can be found the 
solutions, 


Why Not a Conservative Tack on States 
Rights? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an editorial which appeared in the Flor- 
ida Times-Union: 

Wir NOT A Conservative Tack on STATES 

Ricuts? 


One of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation to come up in this session of Congress 
goes to the Senate now that the House has 
approved it. 

The Upper Chamber will be a more formi- 
dable obstacle for passage of the bill. Late- 
ness of the session—Congress is due to ad- 
journ in August, barring a worsening of the 
Mideastern crisis—will also prove a stum- 
bling block to Senate approval, 

The measure is simply styled, “H. R. 3,” 
meaning House Resolution No. 3, but it deals 
with the important subject of States rights, 
It seeks to avoid invalidating State laws on 
subjects on which there are also Federal 
statutes, as long as the two are not in con- 
flict and unless Congress specifies that other 
laws on the matter are voided by its enact- 
ment. 

While duplication of legislation has tts 
disadvantages, there is danger in action— 
Judicial or legislative—that might clip the 
wings of States rights and duties. One of 
the unhealthy trends—and it is a product of 
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our tremendous national growth—in goy- 
ernment today is the centralization of au- 
thority in Washington, Anything to coun- 
teract that tendency should be encouraged, 
as well as moves that prod States into dis- 
charging their local responsibilities. 

Why shouldn't States have laws on same 
Subjects as the Federal Government? Don't 
their lines of operation overlap? A look 
#round us—in the fight against crime, for 
instance—confirms that the National Gov- 
ernment could use help in its work. 

Accounting for a considerable bit of the 
Opposition to the bill is the sweeping nature 
Of the legislation. It is claimed by oppo- 
nents of the measure that it leaves open the 
possibility of States virtually nullifying Fed- 
eral statutes on a vast range of subjects. 

Why not s more conseryative approach to 
States rights? The only amendment to H. R. 
3 80 far sets the pattern. It declares that 
Federal laws on sedition and subyersion do 
not supersede State laws in the matter. It 
Was the Supreme Court's ruling overturning 
Pennsylvania's laws on this score that 
Sparked the present action. 

From that point the problem could be 
tackled in other particular instances. Step 
by step the principle of States rights could 
be strengthened, and its effect could be most 
far reaching. 


Master of Oregon State Grange Favor- 
able to Purposes of Columbia River 
Regional Power Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon State Grange is the largest farm 
Organization in the State of Oregon, and 
its annual sessions are attended by dele- 
gates from all sections of my home State. 

© sessions of the annual Grange con- 
vention are devoted to discussion of a 
Wide variety of political and social ques- 
ions of concern to members, not only on 
basis of an interest in agricultural 
Matters, but also because of desires to 
harge responsibilities on broader is- 
Sues of public policy. 

One of the highlights of the annual 
grange sessions, which I have attended 
personally many times as a member of 
the grange and as a participant in its 
Program, is the annual address of the 
State master. The Oregon Grange has 

long and ably served by Mr. Elmer 

ure, of Clackamas County. He has 
& deep interest in efforts to gain social 
Justice and to insure maximum develop- 
ment and use of natural resources. This 
year, in his annual address, Mr. McClure 
Covered a number of subjects. After his 
Presentation, the Oregon State Grange 
adopted several sections of Mr. McClure’s 
address as theofficial position of the 
eee on these important prob- 


Because this action reflects public 
Opinion among a large segment of Ore- 
£on's population, I ask consent to include 
® portion of Mr. McClure's address in the 
Appendix of the Recor», so the Congress 
May be apprised of the viewpoint of the 
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majority of Oregon Grange members. I 
particularly desire to stress and empha- 
size the endorsement by Mr. Elmer Mc- 
Clure of the general purposes and aims 
of a Columbia River Regional Power 
Corporation, such as we have advocated 
here in the Senate. 3 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

The following sections of the master's ad- 
dress were adopted by the delegates to the 
annual session of the Oregon State Grange, 
assembled in Eugene, Oreg., June 9-13, 1958: 

“REGIONAL CORPORATION 


“I believe that the time ls at hand when 
the Oregon State Grange should establish a 
specific policy concerning the Columbia 
River Regional Corporation program. The 
purpose of the Regional Corporation is to 
establish a single agency, a Federal corpora- 
tion, to develop the water resources of the 
entire Columbia Basin. This corporation 
would have the authority to plan, to build, 
and to administer the development of the 
entire basin, It would be self-financing. It 
would absorb the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. s 

It is generally agreed that this is a fnan- 
cially feasible approach to the problem of 
regional development. We have as an exam- 
ple what has happened in financing the 
Bonneville grid system. A report from the 
Office of the Comptroller General shows that 
Pacific Northwest Federal. power projects 
were $78,806,820 ahead of schedule in repay- 
ments to the Federal Treasury at the end of 
the 1957 fiscal year. The Federal loan payout 
schedule until that time had called for $148,- 
017,884 in payments on principal, but the 
projects had earned sufficient additional 
revenue to repay $226,824,704, thus exceed- 
ing requirements by more than 50 percent. 
In addition, the dams have returned 8161,- 
718,044 -in interest payments. They have 
also paid $123,933,335 for all operation and 
maintenance expenses of the projects. 

“It is å matter of record that expansion of 
the Bonneville grid system has come to a 
halt. No new major projects have been au- 
thorized for Federal construction since 1953. 
The effect. of this is that, where we had an 
expanding economy in the Pacific Northwest 
States during the 12-year period ending in 
1952, we now haye had no new major in- 
dustries in Oregon for the last 5 years. That 
the steady expansion of the preceding 12 
years was based on the abundance of low- 
cost power from the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is aptly summed up in a report 
from the Stanford Research Institute made 
in 1951, This report stated ‘Any detailed 
examination of the region’s manufacturing 
growth during the past 12 years must con- 
clude that a large part of it has been due to 
the region’s ample supply of low-cost power, 
either directly or indirectly,’ “ 


Extension of Trade Agreements Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the speech I 
made at the annual convention of the 
Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association on 
June 24, 1958. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE LEAF ToBACCO EXPORTERS As- 
SOCIATION, Wurre SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va., 
JUNE 24, 1958, SPEAKING WITH SENATOR 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, CHIEFLY ON EXTENSION 
OF THE TRADE ENTS ACT 


I am very happy to be with you. and to 
speak at the annual convention of the Leaf 
Tobacco Exporters Association and the To- 
bacco Association of the United States. I 
want you to Know how much I appreciate 
the cordial invitation extended to me by 
your organization, 1 À 

One of my principal interests in the Con- 
gress has been to work with tobacco growers 
and organizations like yours, to promote the 
welfare of the tobacco industry—an industry 
vital to the people of my State as well as to 
Kentucky’s sister States throughout the 
South, and to the Nation. 

Many of your number are my fellow Ken- 
tuckians, and in my various stays in the 
Congress I have come to know and enjoy the 
friendship of Mr, Lanier, and many others 
among you. 

Today, I intend to talk about tobacco and 
foreign trade. And in doing so, I know that 
I am talking to a group with export Knowl- 
edge in this fleld. 

You and your predecessors have been mar- 
keting United States tobacco in the far cor- 
ners of the world since the first cargo of a 
few hundred pounds of leaf moved from 
Jamestown to England some 350 years ago. 

You know the importance of the tobacco 
industry—both in its domestic and foreign 
trade aspects—to the people of the country. 
More than 800,000 rural families in the 
„United States depend on tobacco as their 
principal source of cash farm income, 
Countless dealers, warehousemen, traders, 
factory operators, wholesalers, and retailers 
depend for their livelihood on the tobacco 
trade. Additional thousands of sheet metal 
workers, coopers, paper and foil factory 
workers make their living indirectly, but in 
part, from tobacco. And in this day of high 
budgets, we do not forget that Federal and 
State governments recelve more than 6214 
billion annually in revenues from tobacco. 

The level of foreign trade is of vital im- 
portance to all of those engaged in the to- 
bacco industry. About 30 percent of a nor- 
mal United States tobacco crop moves over- 
seas each year, either in the form of lesf or 
tobacco products. Exports for the past 3 
years—including leaf used in the manufac- 
ture of export tobacco products—averaged 
600 million pounds of tobacco annually, 
worth over $400 million. This 3-year record 
of exports is an alltime high in value, and in 
volume waa exceeded only by postwar re- 
stocking. 

Nevertheless, even with these record ex- 
ports, the United States is not sharing pro- 
portionately in the growth of world tobacco 
trade. Tobacco production abroad has in- 
creased remarkably since World War IT, and 
our competitors have steadily enlarged their 
share of world trade. At no time in history 
has the United States export tobacco trade 
faced such intense competition in world 
markets as it does today. 

A number of adverse factors have pre- 
vented our exports from reaching even 
higher levels. You gentlemen are well 
aware of that. But I would like to mention 
them briefly here. 

I assume that one of the first to come to 
mind is that of competitive prices. It is 
not easy to appraise the ability of the 
United States tobacco growers to compete 
with respect to price in the international 
movement of tobacco, World market prices, 
such as those for cotton and wheat, based 
on uniformly recognized grades and quali- 
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ties, do not exlst for tobacco. Our prices 
tor the better grades of cigarette leaf are no 
higher, and generally lower, than competi- 
tive growths produced in such countries as 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland and Canada, On the 
other hand, lower quality grades produced 
abroad usually bring prices well below those 
for similar grades of United States leaf. So 
it is wrong to assume categorically, using 
average export prices from a given country 
as a criterion, that we are not competitive in 
world markets for cigarette leaf. 

Of course, we are definitely not competi- 
tive in price, with respect to dark tobaccos. 
Yet our exports of these kinds of leaf, due to 
their sultability for manufacture abroad, 
have not declined drastically in recent years. 
But consumption of products made from 
these tobaccos, In foreign countries as well 
as in the United States, is definitely 
declining. 

From the above discussion—it may be 
said that prices of United States tobacco, 
in general, appear to have had less adverse 
effect upon exports than other factors in 
world trade. 

Basically, the dollar problem—the neces- 
sity to acquire and consume dollars for total 
trade—has been the justification used for 
the continuance of barriers to tobacco trade. 
Most foreign governments have been unable 
to earn sufficient dollar exchange to pur- 
chase from us all the tobacco and other 
commodities they desired. Our tobacco had 
to compete, not only with leaf grown 
abroad, but also with other United States 
commodities which these countries desire to 
buy—must buy—especially capital goods 
and other industrial products considered 
essential to economic development. Con- 
sequently, the major problems confronting 
us arise from actions taken by other 
countries. 

Balance-of-payments difficulties have in- 
duced foreign governments to encourage 
self-sufficiency, in tobacco, to resort to bi- 
lateral trading arrangements covering to- 
bacco purchases from areas which are 
natural trading partners, and to use licens- 
ing and exchange controls which limit to- 
bacco purchases here. But even with these 
barriers to our export trade, countries whose 
consumers insist on good-quality tobacco 
products, must continue to import substan- 
tial quantities of United States leaf tobacco 
to maintain satisfactory standards. For our 
export tobaccos—particularly those kinds 
used in cigarettes—fiue cured, burley, Mary- 
land, and others—are the hallmarks of 
quality the world over. 

Within the Commonwealth market, pro- 
ducers in Rhodesia, India, and Canada are 
favored by guaranteed purchase arrange- 
ments and preferential tariffs. Even so, our 
tobacco accounts for about 50 percent of 
consumption in the United Kingdom—for 
there the superior quality of our tobacco 
overrides the price factor—and Common- 
wealth countries -buy 40 percent of our 
tobacco sold abroad. 

A second group of markets, outside the 
British Commonwealth, accounts for an- 
other 20 percent of United States exports, 
These markets also place greater emphasis 
on quality than on price and include such 
important customers as Sweden, Norway, 
Ireland. Thailand, and Mexico. We con- 
tinue to hold the major portion of the im- 
port trade in these markets. 

A third group of countries can be called 
price markets and for this group the price 
factor is of greater importance than the 
quality of imports. In countries such as 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark; Portu- 
gal, and Austria, manufacturers have low 
profit margins and may pay, close attention 
to leaf costs. But eyen in these countries, 
manufacturers are meeting consumer resist- 
ance against inclusion in their products of 
larger quantities of substitute tobacco. For 
example, Portugal announced recently that 
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it would step up its purchases of United 
States burley this year, because of consumer 
preference for cigarettes containing good 
Kentucky tobacco. 

These facts strengthen my conviction that 
price supports at a level lower than the pres- 
ent 90 percent of parity would not solve our 
export problems. And I do say that the 
thousands of tobacco growers who produce 
tobacco as their principal source of cash in- 
come must have some assurance that the 
crop they grow will repay them adequately 


-for the long and arduous toil devoted to it. 


Growers haye worked together over the years 
to Keep their program sound, and have 
joined in a cooperative effort to comply with 
the law of supply and demand. 

During the postwar period of foreign dollar 
shortages and domestic surpluses, various 
United States Government programs have 
been undertaken to bolster exports of farm 
commodities. The most important one in 
operation at present is Public Law 480 which, 
as you know, provides for the movement of 
tobacco and other farm products into 
friendly foreign markets, with payment made 
in, local currency. The program is designed 
to sell tó these countries additional products 
over and above what we might sell them for 
dolla: 

Since 1954, some 200 million pounds of 
tobacco, valued at $135 million, has been pro- 
gramed under the Public Law 480 program. 
The Senate recently voted extension and ex- 
pansion of this pr , as I am sure the 
House will do. It isa valuable program and 
one of the best instruments Of foreign policy 
that we have. 

Primarily, however, you gentlemen are In- 
terested, and you are to be commended [or 
pushing aggressively, the regular commercial 
sales of tobacco. For more than 90 percent 
of United States export sales last year were 
for dollars, 

Our basic export objective is still to sell 
tobacco, with payment in dollars. This 
means that in the long run, foreign custom- 
ers must have the dollars to pay for tobacco 
they desire to purchase in the United States. 

Our best hope for improvement in the to- 
bacco export situation, therefore, lies in the 
general upswing in world economic activity. 
Increased tobacco consumption abroad, 
which necéssarily benefits our export trade, 
can only come from a substantial easing of 
international trade barriers. 

You have been in the forefront of those 
advocating the reciprocal trade agreements 
program as the best means of achieving this 
objective. I believe your industry is right 
in looking to this program to foster and de- 
velop export markets for its products. 

The original trade agreements legislation 
has been extended 10 times by the Congress 
since its enactment in 1934. 

In the early days of the program the 
United States negotiated on a country-by- 
country basis, and between 1934 and 1937 
concluded bilateral agreements with 29 
countries. They embodied the most-fa- 
yored-nation principle, and were therefore 
bilateral only in the sense that they were 
negotiated between two countries, and not 
in the sense that they established exclusive 
or preferential advantages. In each of these 
agreements we reduced or agreed not to in- 
crease duties on selected Imports, and our 
friends made similar commitments on United 
States exports products, including, in nu- 
merous cases, leaf tobacco, and tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

In 1947 we decided that better progress in 
lowering world trade barriers would be made 
by negotiating on a multilateral basis, and 
since then we have negotiated under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
commonly known as GATT. This multi- 
lateral approach has the effect of assuring 
to the United States many concessions re- 
sulting from the extension to us of agree- 
ments between other countries. Within this 
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framework the United States has concluded 
agreements with 39 counties. 

But the present authority to negotiate 
trade agreements will end on June 30 of 
this year. The President has urged Congress 
to again extend the authority—this time 
for a period of 5 years. 

The basic purpose of the legislation is to 
enable the President to continue this pro- 
gram, to expand free world markets, and to 
expand markets for United States products. 
It is to strengthen our economy and the 
economies of our overseas friends. It is to 
strengthen our security by making more 
difficult the internatlonat economic. penetra- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

The President would be authorized to re- 
duce duties in effect on July 1, 1958, by 
25 percent in not more than 5 annual stages, 
with no decrease to exceed 10 percent in any 
one year. In order to deal with low duties, 
he would have the alternative authority to 
lower rates by 2 percentage points. High 
duties could be reduced to 50 percent ad 
valorem. 

At the same time it provides safeguards 
to domestic producers. The peril-point 
and escape-clause safeguards would be 
strengthened. The peril-point investiga- 
tion period would be lengthened from 4 to 
6 months, permitting a more careful ad- 
vance study of possible concessions. The 
escape-clause investigations would have 
to be completed in 6 months, instead: of 9 
months, as under present law. This change 
is designed to permit greater speed in bring- 
ing relief to injured or threatened industries. 

There is a new provisions for review of 
escape-clause cases. When the President 
disapproves recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission in whole or in part, both Houses 
of Congress could within a 60-day period 
take action to approve the Tariff Commis- 
slon's recommendations by a concurrent 
resolution, under privileged status, to be 
approved by a two-thirds vote of each House. 

There are other important modifications, 
but I believe I have covered some of the 
principal points. On July 11, thanks to bi- 
partisan support, the House of Representa- 
tives passed H. R. 12591 by a strong vote of 
317 to 98. The Senate Finance Committee is 
now holding public hearings, and shortly, 
the Senate must come to its decisive vote. 

The importance—yes, the necessity, for a 
5-year renewal of the President's authority 
to enter into trade agreements is intimately 
related to the recent creation of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community—the so-called 
European Common Market, Here six Euro- 
pean countries, with a combined population 
almost equal to ours, and a combined na- 
tional product about one-third of our own, 
are in the process of forming a new eco- 
nomic grouping. 

During the next 12 to 15 years, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community will gradually 
eliminate all duties on its internal trade, 
and will gradually adopt a common tariff to 
the outside world, including the United 
States. With this economic unification 
should come faster economic growth, and. 
consequently, enlarged opportunities in the 
European market for our traders and in- 
vestors. The extent to which we can bene-, 
fit from these enlarged opportunities will, 
however, depend upon the tariff rates ulti- 
mately adopted by the European Economic 
Community, and our ability to negotiate 
with the European Community during the 
critical years when it 18 fixing Its policies. 
If we cannot negotiate through the mecha- 
nism of a Trade Agreements Act, we may lose 
rather than gain markets. 

It is true that In certain lines our exports 
have been encountering unfortunate but un- 
avoidable obstacles. I know you have expe- 
rience with exchange controls, quantitative 
import restrictions, licensing systems, and 
other nontariff trade barriers which devel- 
oped in many countries after the war. Un- 
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der the terms of GATT the member coun- 
tries im these restrictions are obli- 
Gated to eliminate them as rapidly as their 
exchange position improves, and the United 
States is constantly pressing such countries 
to relax their restrictions òn American ex- 
Port products, 

Most people are not aware of the extent 
to which these quantitative restrictions 

ve been eased in recent years, particularly 
in Western Europe. Today, for example, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany— 
three of our principal trading partners— 
impose virtually no restrictions on imports 
Of dollar goods. In fact, practically all of 
the countries of Western Europe have taken 
some steps to remove quotas on dollar im- 
Ports, This development undoubtedly has 
Played a part in the extremely favorable de- 
velopment of our Buropean trade in recent 

ur exports to this area having in- 
creased from $2.9 billion in 1953 to $6 billion 
in 1957. 

There can be no doubt that some of our 
domestic industries have been hurt by com- 
petitive goods originating abroad. Nor can 
anyone deny that the Reciprocal Trade 

ts Act has, since 1934, made this 

Competition easier for foreign products, 

t is really at issue, however, is whether 

or not this country gains more than it 

under reciprocal trade. Is there a posi- 

tive balance of benefit accruing to the 

United States from the operation of the 
Trade Agreements Act? 

The answer lies in two areas, domestic and 
foreign, On the domestic side there must 
be counted some American industries hurt 

competition from abroad. I think it is 
Only honest to say that low wage scales, 
combined with increasingly efficient produc- 
tion techniques, have put some American 
industries at a dangerous disadvantage. 

Ranged on the other side, however, is a 
Massive array of facts, figures, arid opinion 
to the effect that although some industries 
are depressed, at least in part, because of 
foreign imports, the Nation’s business as a 
Whole is benefiting enormously from inter- 
national trade. 

Last year we imported $13 billion worth 
Of goods. That is no small figure, But our 
5 in that same period totaled some 

To emphasize the importance of this trade 
to our economy, I would like to quote Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. Testify- 
ing last Friday before the Senate Finance 
Committee, Secretary Weeks pointed out: 

“Our exports of goods and services cur- 
rently represent about 6 percent of the Na- 
tion’s output. The value of United States 
goods marketed abroad in 1957 exceeded the 
Value of: all consumer purchases of auto- 
Mobiles, parts, and accessories; or all resi- 
dential construction; or all consumer pur- 

of furniture and household equip- 
ment, 

“Or, to take examples from the field of 
agriculture: all cash receipts of farmers from 
crop marketing; or all cash receipts of farm- 
ers from marketing of livestock and live- 
stock products. 

“We exported around 10 percent of our 
entire output of movable goods in 1957, in- 
cluding: 13 percent of our machine tools; 
20 percent of our production of trucks; 29 
Percent of our construction and mining 
equipment. 

“And in agriculture, on an average over 
the last 5 crop years: 25 percent of our cot- 
ton; 28 percent of our tobacco; and 32 per- 
cent of our wheat. 

“Figures of these dimensions forcefully 
demonstrate the importance of world mar- 
kets to every area of the United States, and 
every major segment of business and agri- 
culture in our country.” 

It is easy to talk in terms of figures. They 
are cold, impersonal. This whole issue in- 
volves human beings as well. Testimony has 
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been given in the current hearings that some 
4.5 million men and women are dependent, 
directly or indirectly, upon international 
trade for their livelihood. They constitute 
7 percent of our labor force. On the other 
hand, it is estimated that less than one-half 
million people would lose their jobs if all 
tariffs were abolished completely, a step no 
ore suggests. i 

The trade agreements program has intro- 
duced a strong measure of stability into our 
international trade, and this we need to 
preserve. 

Through the trade agreements program, 
moreover, we have a considerable degree of 
protection against the arbitrary and capri- 
cious setting up of trade barriers against our 
products. Any member country wishing to 
limit imports of American products must go 
through the formal processes set forth by 
the agreement. These same processes also 
serve in reverse to help us get foreign trade 
barriers removed. 

And finally, I would like to say that the 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act is 
important to our national security, as well as 
to our economic well-being. x 

Our immediate crisis is one of physical 
security, It ig different from any that we 
have known before, for Russia has developed 
rockets and missiles which can strike this 
country, Today, it can be said that we have 
adequate retaliatory power, and it would 
seem unreasonable that ‘Russia would risk 
its own destruction by launching an attack 
upon the United States. 

But for our own safety, we cannot assume 
that nuclear deterrence is absolute, There 
is always the danger of an act of desperation, 
an act of fear, or of a mistake. But until 
we secure disarmament, or settlements, our 
ability to maintain superiority, or at mini- 
mum, a balance of strength, is absolutely 
essential to our security. $ 

Our national security is challenged also 
by the economic and political side of the 
new Soviet policies. 

For some time now, Russia has been saying 
to other countries of the world that they, 
too, can develop economically, and quickly, 
by following the Soviet pattern, and by as- 
sociating closely with the Soviet bloc. And, 
despite the needs of her own people, Russia 
has been offering, and delivering, substan- 
tial economic aid through trade agreements 
with other countries. 

If we withdraw or withold assistance, and 
most important, if we close the channels of 
trade with friends throughout the world, 
so that they come to rely permanently on 
Soviet ald and trade, and their economies 
are tied into the Soviet bloc, then we will 
face eventual isolation in the world. 

It is an isolation which would cut off vital 
materials, supplies that we buy throughout 
the world. 
kets. Worst of all, it would make of the 
United States a military garrison, and we 
would see our standards of living steadily go 
down, 

Recently, we have been shaken by the out- 
bursts of anti-Americanism in South Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, and even in Europe. I 
think it is likely that these outbursts and 
resentments against our country will con- 
tinue. For millions of people throughout 
the world are in the act of revolution. As 
the richest and most industrialized country 
in the world, one that can give or withhold 
aid—restrict or open the avenues of trade 
invest or not Invest—insist on true disarma- 
ment and settlements, or adopt the Illusory 
proposals of the Soviets—our policies will be 
a source of constant attention and criticism. 

I am, like most of my fellow Americans, 
optimistic by nature. Yet I feel today, more 
than I believe I have ever felt, that our 
country and its institutions are in danger, 
During the past year and a half, the threats 
of war in Egypt and the Middle East—the 
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cruel oppression of the Soviet Union in Hun- 


The question for us is whether we will 
make the continuing effort and sacrifice that 
our time requires. 

And a further question is whether we will 
give the President the flexibility he needs, 
through the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, to meet the economic offensive of 
Soviet Russia. For in the next 10 years it 
is the economic competition between demo- 
cratic countries, above all of the United 
States, with the Soviet Union that may de- 
termine the future of freedom, 

The United States has for years been re- 
garded as the leader in the move to lower 
trade barriers, eliminate trade discrimina- 
tion and encourage the healthy flow of com- 
merce between countries. I believe that our 
friends all over the world are watching de- 
velopments in Washington, and will regard 
the outcome of current congressional de- 
liberation on the trade agreements legisla- 
tion as a guide to our future international 
economic policy, 

Extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
will reflect the awareness of the American 
people and the Congress that economic 
growth—and the stability that can be en- 
hanced by the development of wider world 
trade—is an important part of our effort to- 
ward world security and peace. 

I believe that the Congress will extend the 
trade agreements legislation for another 5 
years, with adequate authority for the Presi- 
dent to conduct a trade program to the bene- 
fit of our economy and security, and that of 
our friends overseas and to the discomfiture 
of Mr. Khrushchev and his fellows. 


Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in these 
very trying days for humanity when the 
specter of war casts deep shadows over 
the entire world, the great figure of Pope 
Pius XII emerges as a source of hope and 
an inspiration for continued efforts in 
the interests of peace. People of all 
faiths are with him in his prayers for 
peace, for in them he expresses the wish- 
es and the yearning of all mankind. 

A very timely and inspiring article on 
Pope Pius XII, Beloved Spiritual Leader 
appears in a special issue of Wisdom, a 
magazine published in California. I 
commend it highly to my colleagues: 

Pore Prus XII, BELOVED SPIRITUAL LEADER 

(By Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe) 

From the moment a child notices anything 
at all his character begins to be formed. In 
this his mother plays an almost solo role as 
she leads her baby out of the confusion that 
surrounds it. 

Virginia Pacelli was not only a devoted 
mother, but deeply religious, She truly be- 
lieved that the only reason we are born Into 
this world is to serve God. So little Eugenio 
Pacelli was conscious of God almost as soon 
as he was conscious of hunger; and certainly 
in that household prayer was more impor- 
tant than food. As soon as he could speak, 
his mother taught him to say his baby pray- 
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ers at her knee. And his father's example 
was equally devout. 

By the time Eugenio was 5 years old and 
ready to start school, the Pacellis had moved 
to Number 19 Via della Vetrina, the Street 
of the Window. This was deep in the 
crowded area that surrounded the Palazzo 
Taverna. n 

The pious Pacellis would not dream of 
allowing their son to attend a kindergarten 
or grade school supported by the state. Anti- 
clericalism and new ideas on philosophy, they 
feared, had penetrated even to that level. 
So they found a school they were sure was 
run in the old familiar way. It was con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Divine Providence, 
and situated conveniently close to the Via 
della Vetrina. In this gentle atmosphere the 
sisters extended the peace and contentment 
of spirit that Eugenio found at home. 

Little Pacelll was already showing a 
marked leaning toward a religious life. In 
Rome it is the usual thing to see small 
shrines in houses, on the street corners, even 
in offices, dedicated to the Madonna or some 
favorite saint. The Pacelli home was no 
exception, but Eugenio wanted his own 
special shrine. He made it himself, with an 
altar on which he put a fine white damask, 
pieces of lace, and silver vases that he joy- 
fully wheedled out of his mother and adoring 
older sister. He kept the vases filled with 
flowers, and when he played at religious 
ceremonies, candles burned In silver candle- 
sticks on his altar. S 

Apparently Genio’s one secular passion, 
then and all his life, was music. He learned 
to play the violin at a very early age, while 
his younger sister, Elizabetta, was equally 
precocious on the plano. Apparently the 
only arguments the devoted brother and 
sister ever had concerned the interpreta- 
tion of a favorite composition. On such 
points Eugenio had strong views. 

When Eugenio was 10, he had learned all 
the Sisters of Divine Providence could teach 
him. Just about this time Giuseppe Marchi, 
who had a fine reputation as a teacher, 
started a private school in his house in the 
Piazza di Santa Lucia Ginnasi on the far 
side of the Chiesa Nuova. The school seemed 
made to order for Eugenio. 

Indeed, the moment he came under the 
intelligent guidance of Professor Marchi, 
Pacelli's mind opened its doors. Marchi 
grounded him well in the classics, and he 
delighted in the works of the ancient Greeks 
and In the history of his own great city. 
But his special ability was in languages. He 
picked them up seemingly without effort and 
could soon converse fluently in French and 
German, and had some English. To these 
he added many others in the course of his 
life. 

Eugenio first assisted at the sacrifice of 
the mass in his own church, the Chiesa 
Nuova, where he beeame an altar boy for his 
cousin, Don Vincenzo Cirilli, He had a per- 
fect record of attendance, for he considered 
it a great honor and joy to be allowed to 
wear the cassock and surplice and to assist 
the priest, 

When Eugenio was 15, his father decided 
that it was time for him to think of choosing 
& profession. Eugenio had no definite ideas 
on the subject, but Filippo Pacelli had very 
definite ones.- He wanted his son to be a 
lawyer like himself. 

So Eugenio was entered in the Liceo 
Quirini Visconti. In 1891, this liceo, or high 
school, had a fine reputation for scholarship; 
but it was a very different sort from the 
pious education to which young Pacelli was 
accustomed. It was state-controlled and 
staffed by professors whose ideas on politics 
and religion were extremely modern—which 
then meant 19th-century materialism. 

It must have been like the shock of an 
icy plunge to young Pacelli after being shel- 
tered in a sort of intellectual incubator. 
However, Eugenio neither fell for this spe- 
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cious thinking, nor did he reject it blindly. 
Rather he examined these new ideas and 
found them wanting. In his thinking he 
was helped by Pope Leo XIII's encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, Of New Things, which was 
published the year he entered the lyceum, 

The encyclical sharply drew the difference 
between theorles which were based on class 
struggle, and the principle of Christianity, 
which led to democracy. Eugenio read it 
and understood. He could see how the basic 
concept of communism must lead to self- 
destruction, 

The antagonistic atmosphere of the lyceum 
was a good thing for him. It haped the edge 
of his mind to brilliance and rid him of soft 
thinking. It also offered him the advantages 
of genuine scholarship that opened the way 
to the higher levels of learning and taught 
him how to pursue them. He was much too 
sensible to disregard materialistic philosophy 
Just because he thought it wrong, Instead 
he studied it carefully in order to combat it. 
But unlike many of his fellow students, who 
thought themselves more tolerant, he also 
read the Rerum Novarum and the Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine. 

However, it was all very exhausting, At 
the end of his second year at the lyceum, 
Pacelli was more gaunt than ever and though 

his spirit was as ardent as ever, every nerve 
and muscle and organ of his body cried for 
rest. 

The Pacelli family still owned the little 
farm at Onano, and Eugenio’s mother pro- 
posed that he go there to build himself up 
for another strenuous winter. Eugenio was 
delighted. On “the lovely earth,” which his 
grandfather had left to come to Rome, he 
would renew himself. And there he would 
make the decision. that he had refused to 
face until now. 

Although he was studying to be a law- 
yer, he had not definitely decided on a 
career. Now that he was 18, he knew he 
could put it off no longer. Young Pacelli 
was very much attracted by the legal pro- 
fession. On the other hand, Eugenio felt a 
strong compulsion toward the church. 
Spiritual and moral rewards were much more 
important to him than money or fame. 

Pacelli did not actually reach a decision 
at Onano. When he came back to Rome, 
his family was delighted at how tanned and 
rested he looked. They did not press him 
as to his future plans. . 

The young man felt the necesity for con- 
templation before finally deciding. He ap- 
plied to the Canons Regular in the Via No- 
mentana for permission to enter their house 
for a short time. He wanted to make a re- 
treat; to retire from the world and live in 
complete silence for 4 days. 

The room he occupied was as bare as a 
room could be—a cell in fact. Here he 
passed the greater part of his self-imposed 
imprisonment. The days were spent in re- 
ligious exercises, He rose very early and at- 
tended mass in the chapel. Except for eve- 
ning devotion, the rest of the time was passed 
in solitary prayer and meditation. After 
those 4 days he had no doubts as to what 
Was right. He decided to become a priest. 

Now that Pacelli’s career was chosen, there 
were all sorts of technical details to be ar- 
ranged. First a seminary must be selected 
and permission to enter it obtained. Eu- 
genio’s parish priest gave him a strong rec- 
ommendation as a young man likely to per- 
severe in his vocation and to be a worthy 
addition to the ranks of the church. 

The next thing was to be accepted by the 
bishop of the diocese. A young man cannot 
just decide to be a priest, enter a college and 
be ordained. He has to be adopted“ by his 
bishop; that is, the bishop takes him as a 
candidate for work in that diocese. There 
is no such thing as a free-lance priest. 

With his fine record and recommendations, 
the bishop was, of course, happy to accept 
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Pacelli. The young man duly entered the 
Capranica as a clerical student, 

The regimen at the college was very strict. 
Just outside of Pacelli’s door was a big bronze 
bell, like a ship's bell. At 6 o'clock every 
morning its clangor blasted him out of bed 
and echoed through the corridors, At 6:30 
there were communal prayers and medita- 
tion in the chapel, which was on the same 
floor as his room. It was very small and 
awkwardly arranged. The backless wooden 
benches ran at right angles to the altar, 
which was set out from the wall and lighted 
from the back by a large window, whose 
tinted panes of glass let in only weak light 
even in summer. 

At 7 o'clock the students went to mass; and 
at 7:30 they had breakfast. As is usual in 
Europe, this was merely a hot cup of milk 
mildly favored with coffee or chocolate. 

For the next 414 hours there were lectures 
to attend. These were held at other colleges 
in Rome, as there were no classes in the 
Capranica. At 12:30 the students got thelr 
first real meal for the day. The food was 
good enough, but it was both monotonous 
and rather meager. 

After dinner was the time of relaxation, 
for in Italy the siesta prevails even in the 
cloister. Pacelli and his fellows could rest 
or study in their rooms if they liked, or they 
could leave the college precincts and walk 
through the town, but only in_ groups. 
Probably so their minds would not be dis- 
tracted from their mission, they were not 
allowed to visit their homes without special 
permission. Though this was seldom re- 
fused, the students were not expected to ask 
unless there was a real need, 

After this recess there was another 3 to 4 
hours of lectures before supper. Then came 
a further period of recreation, which con- 
sisted of meeting in the common room and 
talking shop; that is, about their studies or 
theology. 

Nine-thirty was bedtime, but the students 
were allowed to study by the light of oll 
lamps in their rooms. Before and after each 
meal, and again before retiring, they all met 
in the tiny chapel for prayers and devotions. 

After about a yar at the Capranica, the 
strain proved too great for Pacelli's frail 
body. He caught a dreadful cold, which 
evolved into a deep cought that wracked him 
day and night} shattering even the quiet of 
his hours of prayer and meditation. When 
at last he consulted his family doctor, Eu- 
genio received a verdict that was even more 
disheartening then than it is now—he was 
threatened with tuberculosis. Nothing 
would save him but rest and fresh air. Even 
then one could not tell. 

Feeling completely crushed, he went back 
to the farm at Onano, As it had before, the 
pure air and serenity of Onano worked Its 
natural miracle. Eugenio’s body filled out 
and became firm again; his skin tanned, and 
he no longer felt the horrid, skin-pricking 
rise of fever in the afternoons. His cough 
quieted to an occasional short bark. When 
he felt his vitality rising higher than it had 
for many years, he went back to Rome. 

This time the doctor was much more en- 
couraging. The disease was arrested, perhaps 
even conquered, though the victory was still 
not complete. Under no circumstances 
would he consent to his patient going back 
to the ascetic life of the Capranica. It was 
the bitterest of blows to Pacelli, How then 
could he ever hope to become a priest? 

While he pondered unhappily at home, 
word of his situation was carried by friends 
to the Holy Father. Pope Leo XIII already 
knew something of his story and was aware 
of the young seminarlan's deep piety and 
brilliant scholastic record. He determined 
that such a youth should not be lost to the 
church because of a technicality. For the 
only time in the whole long history of the 
Capranica, the Pope granted a student the 
extraordinary dispensation to resume his 
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studies for the priesthood as a day student, 
without being subject to the rigid discipline 
ot community Ute. 

After he left the Capranica, Pacelli went 
on to the famous Pontifical University of the 
Roman Seminary. Stronger now than- ever 
before, with the flame of his spirit adequate- 
ly supported by his rejuvenated body, he 
Made so brilliant a record at the university 
that on the day of his graduation, Pope Leo 
zent for him to come to his apartment in the 
Vatican. 

Through the splendid corridors, past the 
elaborately accoutered guards, Pacelli 
walked, all trembling with excitement and 
Awe, his vellum diploma clutched in his 
hand. At the end of all that magnificence 
Was the Pope's simple apartment, and a little 
old man in white extending his hand. Al- 
Most overcome with emotion, Eugenio knelt 
to kiss the Fisherman's Ring and receive the 
Congratulations of Pope Leo XIII. 

Eugenio Pacelli was ordained a priest on 
Easter Sunday, April 2, 1899, in the church 
of St. Mary Major. It is impossible to de- 
Scribe, or even imagine, the waves of exulta- 
tion and humility that swept his soul during 
the long ritual by which he was accepted and 
consecrated to the service of God. When it 
Was over, though he would not himself have 
thought it, he was as pure and dedicated as 
St. Augustine himself. 

On the following day, in the Borghese 
Chapel of the same church, Father Eugenio 
first offered the sacrifice of the Mass. 

After his ordination, Father Pacelli went 
back to Onano. Though he was impatient 
to begin his ministry, the mental and phys- 
ical ordeal he had been through had taken 
a lot out of him. He had to rest or collapse 
again, 

As soon as he felt strong enough to return 
to Rome, he threw himself into the life of 
the parish. His post was that of curate at 
the Chiesa Nuova, where he had first served 
Mass and first realized the greatness of the 
Priestly vocation. He went about his duties 
with quiet veal. Though he had already 
taken his doctorate of theology, no work was 
beneath his dignity, no teaching so simple 
that he would not give his best. In fact, his 
greatest joy was to gather the children of 
the parish around him and, talking on their 
level, explain the meaning of the catechism, 
teach them simple prayers and listen sym- 
Pathetically to the confused woes of child- 
hood. He also spent long hours in the little 
Confessionals listening to the sins and sor- 
rows of that overcrowded neighborhood. 
Frequently at night he would be aroused by 
a sick call and stumble sleepily through the 
dark alleys to bring comfort to the sufferer, 
Often to someone who had known him as a 
boy, and who lay sick, perhaps dying and 
very frightened. 

On Sundays, Don Eugenio sometimes 
Preached at the Chiesa Nuova. Some who 
remember those days picture him mounting 
the pulpit with rapid, nervous steps, but 
Speaking with the firm assurance of a Roman 
to the Romans he knew so well, expounding 
doctrine to his people, admonishing or ex- 
horting them with an inspired certainty that 
clothed his youth with authority. 

Eugenio loved his work, and when he 
thought of his future he imagined himself 
in charge of some similar parish, working 
thus and striving for his people with con- 
tentment. 

But though his ambition was so simple, 

is mind was too fine an instrument to be 
heglected—no good Christian may hide his 
talent. In the little spare time he had, 
Eugenio went to the College of Apollinaris 
Where he won his doctorate of canon and 
Civil laws, summa cum laude. He had pre- 
viously taken his doctor's degree in philos- 
phy, Thus he ended the preferred sim- 
Plicity of his life, 

Now the church as an organization was as 
keenly aware of its need of fine instruments 
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to serve its high purpose as any corporation. 
From Pope Leo XIII on down, its chief dig- 
nitaries had their eyes on young Pacelli. 
Particularly his friend and patron Vincenzo 
Cardinal Vannutelli brought him to the at- 
tention of the Vatican, without Pacelli’s 
knowledge. The young priest had shown 
himself to be unusually intelligent, and, 
unlike many intellectuals, he was painstak- 
ing and conscientious in his work. He had a 
thorough knowledge of three important lan- 
guages, French, English, and German; and 
was a doctor of theology, philosophy, and 
canon law. Finally, they took into account 
that he came from an aristocratic country 
family who had faithfully served the church 
for generations, The latter consideration 
was not snobbery, but simply the realistic 
estimate that such a background made the 
young priest even more valuable, It was no 
great surprise to anyone—not even to Pa- 
celli—when Monsignor Gasparri paid him a 
visit. 

The monsignor was secretary of the Con- 
gregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, which is the Vatican foreign office. 
There is also a home office called the Con- 
gregation of Ordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, which, in 1901, was headed by Msgr. 
Giacomo della Chiesa, The overall head of 
both departments was Mariano Cardinal 
Rampolla, secretary of state. 

After receiving his instructions from Car- 
dinal Rampolla, Monsignor Gasparri paid 
his portentous visit to Pacelli. Though he 
was not surprised, the young priest was very 
doubtful when Gasparri offered him a posi- 
tion in the Vatican foreign office. “This is 
not what I became a priest to do,” he said. 
“When I made my decision I had no thought 
of the church needing the sort of work you 
describe. My desire was and is to work 
among the people of my parish, this one or 
another, I haye no other ambition.” 

The monsignor smiled into the earnest 
black eyes behind the young man's spec- 
tacles. “They also serve Him, who work in 
the administration of His church,” he said. 
In my Father's house there are many man- 
sions.’ We feel that you will be more valu- 
able because of your special qualifications in 
our department than at your present work. 
Also, you will have a little spare time for 
the parish. We do not want our officials to 
lose touch with the people. But we want 
you. Will you accept?” 

“What else can I do, Father?” said Eugenio. 
“Yes, I will come and serve to the best of my 
ability, but I am disappointed, It is not by 
my wish.” 

From that moment Don Pacelli’s life 
changed radically. No longer did his neigh- 
bors see the young priest walking every 
morning toward the Piazza Navona and his 
college. Instead he headed briskly in the 
opposite direction toward the Castle St. 
Angelo. 

Pacellſ's first position was that of a minor 
clerk, an epprendista it was called, which 
might be loosely translated as apprentice. 
His work was mainly to write unimportant 
letters—the Vatican was not yet equipped 
with typewriters—and to copy reports from 
nuncios all over the world. It could not 
have been better training; for Pacelli’s re- 
tentive mind stored up a vast knowledge of 
the complex problems faced by the repre- 
sentatives of a truly global church. Soon 
he could smile at his naivete of a few 
months before. Here indeed was work to be 
done that was vital, not only to the church, 
but to all mankind. 

Soon after he entered the Secretarlate of 
State in 1901, Pope Leo appointed Pacelli as 
his envoy to carry his personal condolences 
to King Edward VII of England on the 
death of Queen Victoria. 

It is surely a very unusual apprentice who 
learns his trade in such exalted circum- 
tances. At the Court of St. James, Pacelli, 
who was 25, was most Hkely the youngest 
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of all-the diplomats who hurried to carry 
the sympathy of the nations of the world 
to the court of courts on the death of a 
sovereign who had become a symbol of the 
stability and grandeur of the British Em- 
pire and had given her name to an era in 
history, He moyed at ease among the fa- 
mous figures of the Victorian age, modest 
but dignified. Word came back to the Vati- 
can of the fine impression he had made with 
his quick smile and friendly warmth. 

Pope Leo XIII died in 1903. He was sin- 
cerely mourned by everyone, for his inspired 
leadership had done much to rejuvenate the 
church, Father Pacelli was especially sor- 
rowful, for Pope Leo had been his protector 
and friend, the first truly great man he 
had known. 

In the first year after the election of a 
new pope, Pius X, Don Pacelli served out his 
apprenticeship. In 1904, he was promoted 
to the rank of minutante, which is a sort 
of confidential secretary. In that position 
he attended high-level conferences, pre- 
pared secret reports and drafted Important 
state papers. In short, he was taken com- 

letely into the confidence of his superiors. 

In that same year Pacelli was appointed a 
papal chamberlain and made a monsignor, 
This title is not conferred by any special 
religious ceremony; but is granted by the 
Pope as a mark of distinction. The award 
is made known by a “letter patent,” which 
advises the recipient that he is entitled 
“to all the privileges of place and rank that 
may accrue,” 

There are precious few privileges except 
that, if the new monsignor is in the per- 
sonal service of the Holy Father, he may 
work even harder than before. 

However, Monsignor Pacelli now doffed the 
plain cassock of a simple priest. His cas- 
sock was still black, but it was made of 
finer material with all the edges and cuffs 
piped with red and a long line of red but- 
tons extending from chin to feet. A small 
shoulder cape was attached to the cassock, 
and the stock beneath its collar was changed 
from black to red. When in Rome he wore 
silver buckled shoes. 

In 1905, Pacelli was further honored by 
being made a domestic prelate, a title of 
honor and distinction conferred by the Pope 
for eervices rendered to the Vatican. 

Gasparri, now a cardinal, was still head 
of the Vatican foreign office and these two 
worked even more closely together. But all 
of Monsignor Pacelli’s time was not occupied 
by high-level diplomacy. He continued his 
work at the Chiesa Nuova, where he still 
taught catechism, heard confessions and oc- 
casionally preached, He also continued 
studying, and became a part-time lecturer 
in canon law at his old alma mater, the 
Apollinare, 

The decade from 1904 to 1914 was tranquil 
on the surface, though underneath the pres- 
sures of national ambition and the arma- 
ment race between England and France and 
the German Empire were buliding up to 
the explosion of World War I. During these 
last years of serenity, Eugenio Pacelli played 
a great part in a tremendous task which 
Cardinal Gasparri had undertaken at the 
direction of Pius X. It was no less than 
the codification of the canon law, a labor 
beside which the projects of Hercules seem 
simple. For church law had been built up 
during a thousand years of edicts, papal 
bulis, instructions, decrees, regulations and 
precedents, each probably applicable to its 
era, but often contradictory and by now in 
such a state of confusion that many ecclesi- 
astical authorities considered codification 
absolutely impossible. 

Cardinal Gasparri had chosen the right 
man for his assistant. Monsignor Pacelli 
organized the work, and soon an army of 
priests all over the world were busily search- 
ing through their archives. Their findings 
were sent to Rome where they were sifted, 
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Indexed, and ultimately codified by Gasparri 
and Pacelli. The work was finally finished 
and the first draft sent out to the bishops 
Just after the death of Pius X in 1914. It 
gave Pacelli a legal knowledge equal to that 
of any man's who ascended the papal throne. 

Even these labors did not keep Pacelli 
tied to a desk. Twice again he went to 
England, the first time as assistant and 
advisor to Cardinal Merry del Val at the 
International Eucharistic Congress of 1908. 
Pacelll's third visit to England was in 1911, 
as a member of the papal delegation to the 
coronation of George V. 

In that same year the Catholic University 
of America in Washington, having heard of 
his vast labors in the jungle of church law, 
offered him the chair of Roman law. He 
wanted very much to go, for he had a far- 
sighted understanding of the growing power 
and importance of America, and realized, as 
many Americans of those days did not, that 
the United States would soon be a great 
factor in international affairs. 

Pope Pius, himself, and Cardinal Merry 
del Val toid him they could not spare him. 
Disappointedly he refused the offer. Soon 
afterward, in 1912, Monsignor Pacelli was 
made acting secretary of the Vatican foreign 
office. 

The summer of 1914 was very hot, and ap- 
parently serene. But the tensions of the 
armament race were becoming acute. Ad- 
vised by Merry del Val and Pacelli, Pope 
Pius X was anxiously awake to danger. Again 
and again he warned Europe of the peril of 
sudden fearful wars that might spring from 
the diplomatic chess game the great powers 
were playing, with battleships and armies as 
the capital pieces and the lives of their sub- 
jects as the pawns. Typically, no one heeded 
the saintly old man in the Vatican. 

The pistol shot that killed the Archduke 
Prancis-Ferdinand at Sarajevo was the flash 
that fired the European powder barrel. Help- 
lessly the Pope, helplessly Merry del Val and 
Pacelli watched the drift toward war, slow 
at first, and then, as the days of July ran 
out, with terribly quickening pace. Now, 
the very men who had played with the fire, 
the statesmen of Austria, Russia, Germany, 
and France tried to halt the spreading flames. 
But the momentum of mobilizing armies and 
unbridled speech was too great. Kings and 
Emperors, the royal cousins of Europe, sent 
pathetically affectionate, desperate telegrams 
to each other begging for peace; but family 
ties were too frail to stem the onrush. On 
July 28, 1914, the declarations of war went 
out, and on the frontiers of Europe little 
flickering flashes of rife fire from border 
guards grew as the reserves poured out, and 
the crash of cannon punctuated the rattle 
of machineguns in the spreading holocaust. 

Three weeks later, on August 20, 1914, Pope 
Plus X died. S 

As men by the tens of thousands died in 
an ever-widening arc of fire from the Marne 
on the west to the Pripet Marshes on the 
east, Glacomo Cardinal della Chiesa, arch- 
bishop of Bologna, was very quickly elected 
Pope and named himself Benedict XV. 

Benedict's first move showed his appre- 
ciation of the necessity for the most expert 
assistance. He appointed Cardinal 
secretary of state, and Monsignor Pacelli 
moved up to Secretary of the Congregation 
of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. Thus 
Benedict acquired a proven team to advise 
him on the delicate relations of the Holy 
See with the passion-blinded statesmen of 
the warring powers. Certainly the name of 
the department that Pacelli headed was now 
Justified—never in history had the Vatican 
been involved in such extraordinary eccle- 
siastical affairs, 

Benedict was much too astute a diplomat 
not to realize that his hands were bound 
by the prejudices of the leaders of the fight- 
ing nations. He knew that there was vir- 
tually nothing he could do to stop the holo- 
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caust, though that did not keep him from 
trying. But if he could not arrest the course 
of the war, there were many things he could 
do to alleviate its consequences. He placed 
most of the business of relief in the hands of 
Monsignor Pacelli. 

Pacelli was especially fitted for the job. 
He knew personally many of the diplomats 
on both sides with whom he must deal in 
order to get permission for acts of mercy; 
he knew how to instruct his representa- 
tives as to the best way of approaching 
them. He also knew the needs of the people 
themselves, not just the overall pattern of 
hunger and sickness and destruction, which 
were universal, but the special local require- 
ments of all those sharply individualistic 
nations. 

The worst situation was that of the 
prisoners of war. Conscription had pro- 
duced armies of millions of men, far larger 
than ever before in history. In the rapid 
German advance through Belgium and 
France, the prisoner bag was tremendous. 
The German General Staff had not foreseen 
this. They simply did not know what to 
do with hundreds of thousands of captives; 
so they just herded them into barbed wire 
stockades where they began to die like fish 
stranded on a beach. 

On the eastern front the situation was 
even worse. The Russians had taken many 
thousands of German prisoners in their ad- 
vance into East Prussia, and the notoriously 
inefficient Czarist Army was hopelessly baf- 
fled by the problem, In addition, they were, 
if anything, less humane than the Germans. 
So the plight of their prisoners was in- 
credibly miserable. 

Pacelli determined to use the entire 
hierarchy of the church to cope with these 
conditions. Orders went out from the Vati- 
can to the bishops of all dioceses in which 
there were prisoner-of-war camps to see to 
it that priests who spoke the language of 
the captives were enabled to contact each 
of them personally and to establish com- 
munication between them and their fami- 
lies. Furthermore, the bishops were in- 
structed that no distinctions were to be 
made between race, nationality, and religion. 
All were to be taken care of as well as was 
humanly possible, 

As soon as the priests got to work, reports 
began to come back to Pacelll of the many 
wounded among the prisoners who were dy- 
ing from lack of care and the despondency 
of their condition. He promptly opened 
negotiations with all the belligerents for the 
exchange of wounded prisoners and interned 
Civillans. Since these unfortunates were a 
source of embarrassment and a drain on 
their captors, and no military good to their 
own countries, the various governments were 
willing to listen to reason. As a result of 
Pacelli’s efforts nearly 65,000 people were 
returned to their homes, 

In all this Pacelli worked closely with the 
International Red Cross and the Swiss Gov- 
ernment. Neutral Switzerland opened her 
sanatorlums to wounded and tubercular 
soldiers of all nationalities. 


For 3 years Monsignor Pacelli directed this 
great network of relief activities. He 
thought of it as a job to be done once in a 
lifetime. Had he realized that he was only 
learning how to handle eyen heavier re- 
sponsibilities in a yet more terrible war, the 
load might have been more than he could 
bear, 


By January 1917, after nearly 3 years of 
mass slaughter with no decisive results, 
everybody but the generals was sick of war, 
and there were signs that even the military 
were looking for a way out. Pope Benedict 
XV felt that now there might be a chance 
for direct action for peace to succeed. 

In December 1916 President Wilson had 
queried the belligerents as to the terms on 
which they would consider making peace, 
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With Gasparr! and Pacelll, the Pope care- 
fully studied their replies and came to the 
conclusion that there was sufficient common 
ground to offer a faint hope of peace. Work- 
ing closely with Pacelil for several months, 
he drew up his own peace plan. 

At this time the question arose as to how 
best to present it to the nations at war. 
The Pope did not want to launch it at all 
if there were no chance of its having at least 
a hearing. He needed to sound out the vari- 
ous governments ahead of time. This would 
have been simple enough if he had had 
diplomatic representatives in all their capi- 
tals; but he did not. The nearest thing to 
an official contact with Kaiser Wilhelm II's 
government was the Papal Nuncio to King 
Ludwig III of Bavaria. In February 1917 the 
Nuncio, Archbishop Guiseppe Aversa, died. 
The Pope decided to replace him with a man 
whom he hoped would be able to get to the 
Kalser himself and lay the groundwork for 
peace. Pacelli was the obvious choice. His 
appointment was announced in April 1917. 
Pope Benedict decided to consecrate the new 
Nuncio Archbishop of Sardes. He arrived 
in Munich on May 25 and went directly to 
the Nuncio’s official residence, a neoclassic 
palace on the Briennerstrasse opposite the 
Brown House, which later became the cradle 
of nazism, 

The very next day, Pacelll, who was not 
the man to waste a moment in the pursuit 
of peace, secured an audience with King 
Ludwig III of Bavaria. He lost no time in 
making the object of his mission clear, In 
his opening address he told the tottery, 
white-bearded king of the Pope’s desire to 
act as intermediary in peace negotiations and 
added, “The task of collaboration in this 
work of peace has been entrusted to my weak 
hands in a period that has no parallel in 


He urged that, with Ludwig's support, it 
might be possible to achieve the peace so 
much desired by the Holy Father, a peace 
founded on the Christian principles of love 
and justice, King Ludwig agreed to use 
what influence he had with his imperial 
master to arrange that Pacelli be received 
by the German government. 

As a result, the Nuncio was invited to 
Berlin to confer with the Imperial Chancel- 
lor, Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, on 
June 26,1917. Pacelli firmly stated the con- 
ditions under which Pope Benedict hoped 
that peace might be made. The Chancel- 
lor was worried, almost distraught, for he 
realized how desperate Germany’s situation 
was and knew his Imperial master's uncom- 
promising nature. He is said to have moaned 
aloud when Pacelli spoke of the possible 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
But he was greatly impressed by the earnest, 
logical words of the Nuncio, 

The fact that von Bethmann-Hollweg was 
too reasonable & man to suit the megalo- 
maniacal mood of Kaiser Wilhelm’s final 
period. Indeed, the Chancellor was on his 
way out. But he had just enough influence 
left to arrange an audience for Pacelli with 
the Emperor. It took place on June 29. 

The German Emperor stood behind the 
desk, with his withered left arm resting on 
the hilt of his cavalry saber and the Iron 
Cross (first class) dangling from the collar 
of his field-gray tunic, He greeted the arch- 
bishop with the minimum of respect due to 
his office and forthwith began to talk in rapid, 
explosive French, interlarded with German 
words, 

When the Nuncio finally got in a few words 
about the Pope's peace plan, the Emperor 
with a slight sneer suggested that he might 
have more success if he presented it to a 
Catholic power. 

Despite his discouraging reception at the 
imperial court, Pacelli’s hopes rose again 
when he went to Berlin to see the new Chan- 
cellor, George Michaelis, who on July 14 
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replaced yon Bethmann-Hollweg. Michaelis 
declared that the German Government was 
ready to talk peace on the basis of the Pope's 
Proposals. 

Days of anxiety, exhaustion and frustra- 
tion followed for the archbishop. Interview 
piled on wearisome interview. Diplomatic 
Promises were offered and quickly with- 
drawn. Pacelli passed through the gamut 
of emotions from high hopes to blank des- 
pair. In the end there was only despair. 

By October, Pacelli came to the bitter con- 
clusion that Michaelis had been simply play- 
ing cat-and-mouse with him. With no hope 
left of immediate action, Pacelli returned to 
Rome to report his failure to the Holy 
Father. 

After a very short stay in Rome, Arch- 
Bishop Pacelli went back to his post in Mu- 
nich, Even though there was nothing to 
be done for peace, there was a tremendous 
job to do in alleviating misery. He virtually 
spent the next year on the road traveling 
around Germany, which was sinking further 
€ach week into the gray misery of war and 
the stupor of imminent defeat. 

There was hardly a prisoner-of-war camp 
or hospital that he did not visit, bringing 
not only material gifts of foods and medicine 
from the Holy See, but, since he could talk 
With all but the Russians in their own lan- 
Guage, bringing also comfort and hope. 

the final months of war the allied 

blockade had reduced the German people 

to a paint just above mass starvation, and 

many unfortunates fell below that level. 

Though Pacelli had small use for the mili- 

„ the plight of the civil population 
Moved him deeply. 

To help them and the unhappy German 
Poor, who, normally living at a subsistence 
level, were ground down by the pressures 
Of defeat to actual starvation, he organized 
& great relief campaign. The work of mercy 
that Pacelli performed is still remembered 
in Germany today. 

The end came for Germany in November 
1918. The Kaiser and his bemedaled court 
fled to Holland in a special train, while the 
humble citizens, who now headed the hastily 
Organized republic, undertook the thankless 
task of surrendering Germany to the vic- 
torious Allies. Though the guns fell silent 
On the western front, there was no peace in 
Germany. 

The Communist revolution came to Mu- 
Nich on February 21, 1919, and after 6 weeks 
of sporadic street fighting the Communist 
Mob eeized the Bavarian government and 
declared it a separate Communist state. At 
this point all the diplomats in Munich 
Packed their belongings into automobiles 
and trucks and scampered across the frontier 
to the comparative safety of Berlin. Only 


Nuncio Pacelli announced that he was stay- - 


ing at his post. 

During the months since the armistice, 
Pacelli had increased his efforts toward re- 
llef. No sooner had the Communists selzed 
the Bavarian government than they started 
& Campaign of hate against the Papal Nuncio. 

g one day from a visit to a poor 
Quarter of the city, Pacelli saw that the 
ground floor windows of the nunciature were 
Shattered and its facade pock-marked by 
machine-gun bullets. 

That very afternoon he heard a crash be- 
low stairs and raucous voices. Hurrying 

his office, he saw that the hall was 
Seething with an angry mob armed with 
everything from butcher knives to Luger 
automatics. Pacelli walked straight toward 
them. There was a sudden silence as they 
Saw his tall, thin figure in black, with a 
Violet sash around his waist and the gleam- 
ing cross on his breast. 
You must leave here,” he said calmly. 
house does not belong to the Bavarian 
Bovernment but to the Holy See. It is in- 
Violable under international law.“ 
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There was a muttering rumble from the 
crowd and one of the leaders shouted, 
“What do we care for the Holy See? We'll 
leave if you show us your secret store of 
money and food.” 

“I have neither money nor food,“ said Pa- 
celli simply. “For, as you know, I have 
given all I had to the poor of the city.” 

That's a lie!" shouted the Communist. 

“No; it's true,” other voices cried. Let 
us go.” 

Seeing that he was losing control of his 
band, the leader glared venomously and 
hurled his heavy automatic at the arch- 
bishop. It struck him fair on the chest, 
denting the jeweled cross. Pacelli put his 
hand to his breast, but continued to stand 
looking into the angry faces with eyes full 
of sorrow and pity. 

Even the leader seemed shocked by what 
he had done. In an embarrassed silence the 
whole crowd shuffled out of the door. 

Pacelli never knew the name of the man 
who had attacked him, nor why he threw the 
pistol instead of firing it. Perhaps it was 
out of ammunition, or perhaps some rem- 
nant of grace held him back from murdering 
a man who wore the livery of Christ, The 
archbishop kept the badly bent cross and 
years later gave it to Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man as a mark of his great affection. 

The forces of the Republican German 
Government under the command of General 
von Epp regained control of Munich in May 
1919. His police immediately began hunting 
down the Reds. One of the first things they 
did was to call at the Nunciature to get 
information from Pacelli. But the Nuncio 
had no desire for reyenge and would take no 
part in betraying his enemies. In June 1919, 
the new Bavarian assembly met and elected 
a democratic government. 

Archbishop Pacelli began at once the work 
of negotiating concordats with the German 
states. Pope Benedict would have liked to 
make a single agreement with all Germany, 
but this was impracticable under the Weimar 
Constitution, which made the German 
states semlautonomous in such matters. 
The first step then was an agreement with 
predominantly Catholic Bavaria. The work 
of negotiation was interrupted on Janu- 
ary 22, 1922, by the death of Benedict XV. 
Pacelli's personal grief at the loss of a friend 
was reinforced by his anxiety as to whether 
his successor would pursue the same policies, 
This worry vanished when on February 6, 
1922, Achille Ratti was elected Pope and 
took the name of Pius XI. 

It took 4 years of hard work and delicate 
maneuvers to negotiate the much-desired 
concordat. The solemn t, which 
was finally signed on June 24, 1929, allowed 
the Catholic Church to function where 
church and state had been recently sepa- 
rated. 

It was an amazing diplomatic achievement 
for Pacelli in the face of the rising tide of 
nazism in a country where the kulturkampf 
was becoming epitomized by atheism and, 
especially, by anti-Catholicism. 

In November 1929, Archbishop Pacelli 
went to Switzerland for a highly necessary 
rest. In the healing quiet of a narrow snow- 
filled valley below the sheer white peaks, 
he could at last enjoy complete solitude for 
prayer and meditation of which he had for 
so long been deprived. There the telegram 
from the-Holy Father found him, announcing 
that he was to be elected a cardinal at the 
next consistory and ordering him back to 
Rome. 

Once the official reception was over, while 
he was waiting for the College of Cardinals 
to meet and elect him a member, custom en- 
joined that Pacelli must wait elsewhere for 
the message to be brought to him. He chose 
the Palace of the Propaganda, in the Piazza 
di Spagna, for the few days at his disposal. 
He could not be present at the meeting of 
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the Sacred College, which was held on De- 
cember 16, 1929, for the cardinals gathered 
together as it were in secret, but in the 
evening a letter was brought to him at the 
Propaganda Palace. with his then 
title of “Excellency,” it informed him that 
His Holiness had been pleased to receive him 
into the College of Cardinals, and the letter 
ended with his new title of “Eminence,” 
That was all; a simple letter conferred on 
him the honor of belonging to the elite 
group of princes of the church, He mur- 
mured his thanks but inwardly prayed that 
he might successfully carry out the extra 
duties of his new position. 

Three days later, December 19, was the 
day fixed for conferring the outward sign 
of the cardinalate—the red hat. The cere- 
mony was brief and not attended by any 
unnecessary pomp, The cardinals gathered 
in the Sistine Chapel, and Pacelli, flanked 
by two attendants, walked with hesitant 
steps to the foot of the altar and knelt be- 
fore Pius XI. The folds of his silk mantle 
fell in a red circle around him and he held 
his head erect as Pope Pius XI received the 
hat from one of the servers and let it rest 
on his brow, pronouncing as he did so, “To 
the glory of Almighty God, receive this red 
hat, a sign of the cardinal’s dignity. It sig- 
nifies that you should be ready to shed your 
blood, if necessary, in the defense of the 
holy faith and for the preservation of peace 
among Christians. In the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

Pacelli rose from his knees and took his 
place among the cardinals. When the cere- 
mony was over, the doors of the chapel were 
closed and another consistory or meeting 
was immediately held. This was not to dis- 
cuss matters of moment, but to confer on 
the new cardinal the right of being able to 
speak and pronounce judgments in the fu- 
ture meetings of the sacred college, 

Again Pacelli knelt before Pius, and the 
Pope opened the mouth of the new cardinal 
and then closed it, signifying the right to 

Facelli then offered his right hand 
to the Pope and his holiness placed on the 
fourth finger a gold ring set with a large 
sapphire, the symbol of his office and of his 
authority. 

As soon as a cardinal receives the red hat, 
he is appointed titular head of a church 
in Rome, whether he is Italian, British, 
American, or any other nationality. Car- 
dinal Pacelli was appointed to the Church 
of Saints John and Paul, one of the oldest 
in the city. 

The new cardinal was not given much 
time in which to resume his duties as a 
priest. Pope Pius XI had brought him back 
from Berlin for a definite purpose. On 
February 11, Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, who 
had been reappointed secretary of state by 
Pius XI, asked permission to retire. He was 
just over 80 years old, and now that the 
great works of his life, the Lateran Pact, and 
the codification of canon law were an ac- 
complished fact, he thought that he should 
hand over his vast responsibilities to a 
younger man. 

When Pius XI had first heard of his in- 
tentions, he realized that Pacelli was Gas- 
parri’s logical successor. The Pope knew 
Pacelli well, both as a friend and a diplo- 
mat. Both had faced the Communist terror 
that attacked central Europe after World 
War I, Achille Ratti in Poland, and Pacelli 
in Munich. They had worked together ever 
since with the same high and like- 
minded methods. Pacelli’s brillant successes 
in his missions to Bavaria and Prussia, his 
wide knowledge of foreign affairs, and his 
record as a peacemaker, which some years 
later led Father Robert I. Gannon of Ford- 
ham University in New York to call him 
“the cardinal of peace,” were controlling 
considerations. In the letter of appoint- 
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ment which Pacelli received on February 
10, 1930, the Pope wrote, “We make this 
appointment because of your spirit of piety 
and prayer, and also because of the great 
talents which God has given you.” 

Pacelli knew that he would have to grapple 
with problems presented by scientific ad- 
vances and political retrogressions, The most 
ominous shadow on the picture was the ris- 
ing popularity of totalitarianism—Facist, 
Nazi, and Communist. He was prepared to 
combat all three. = 

Not all of Pacelli's days as secretary of state 
were toilsome and harassed. There were 
happy occasions, and moments of great 
triumph. Such was his trip to Argentina as 
papal legate to the Eucharistic Congress held 
in Buenos Aires in 1934, when the faithful 
of all the world gathered to honor Christ the 
King in the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
‘These congresses are held in a different world 
capital each time. It was many years since 
Pacelli had attended the one in London in 
a minor capacity. 

Ever since his invitation to become a pro- 
fessor at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, Eugenio Pacelli had wanted to go to 
America. In this he was like most Europeans 
whose dearest wish was to go to that—in 
Europe—fabled land. In 1936 Pacelli’s 
chance came. He recognized that the aggres- 
sions of totalitarians, of the right and left 
alike, were part of a worldwide attack on the 
Catholic Church. And he proposed not to 
choose between either of these monsters but 
to rely on strengthening the solidarity of 
Catholics throughout the world. In line with 
this policy and to make contacts in the 
United States, which had no diplomatic ties 
with the Vatican, he asked the Holy Father's 
permission to make the trip. The aging Pope 
replied, “Va figiolo, staccati un instante da 
me, Viaggia!"—"Go, little son, leave me for 
a short time. Travel!” This was the first 
time in history that a papal secretary of 
state had visited the United States. 

Pacelli had been well briefed on the ways 
of American journalists, and on the way 
over he had typed out a “handout” himself, 
which he now distributed to the reporters. 
In it he emphasized that his visit was purely 
personal—to see for himself the country 
where people know how to unite so nobly 
a sense of discipline with a well-ordered 
liberty. 


The crowding, pushing reporters, the col- 
loquial questioning, and the lightning storm 
of flashbulbs did not bother him at all. Smil- 
ing happily, he walked down the gangway 
determined to see America like an American, 

So he did all of the things a tourist is sup- 
posed to do. He shot up to the top of the 
Empire State Building, and properly admired 
the skyline of New York. In Philadelphia, 
he saw the Liberty Bell, and in Washington 
drove out to Mount Vernon. He thought that 
ride behind the screaming motorcycles of his 
escorts was great fun, for he always loved 


In Washington he gave an address at the 
Catholic University, where he spoke a little 
wistfully of its offer of a professorship say- 
ing, “Only the fatherly prohibition of Pius X 
kept me from accepting such an agreeable 
invitation, and so it does not seem to be 
entirely strange that I am here.” 

During his stay in the Capital he made his 
only political speech—if you could call it 
that—to 500 newspapermen at a luncheon 
in his honor at the National Press Club. 
Speaking his slow, precise English, he told 
them of their responsibilities for molding 
public opinion toward peace, and added, 
“Glory belongs not only to those who 
triumph on the battlefield, but to those who 
safeguard tranquillity and peace.” 

Then the cardinal chartered an airplane 
5 55 3 rita on a whirlwind tour of the 

es: Cleveland. Chicago, Notre 
Dame—where he received an honorary de- 
Gree—St. Paul, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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and Hollywood—where he enjoyed a visit to 
a movie studio—Boulder Dam, Kansas City, 
and back to Chicago. Though he visited 
many Catholic institutions, he did not con- 
fine his interests to them, but endeavored to 
make contact with every aspect of American 
life. 

As he boarded the ship for his return voy- 
age, Pacelli ssid with real sincerity, “I am 
leaving America with sorrow, and yet with 
gratitude in my heart to all with whom I 
have come in contact, and with the prayer 
that Almighty God may continue to bless 
this great Nation, that its citizens may be 
happy, and that the influence of the United 
States may continue to be exercised for the 
promotion of peace among peoples.” 

The Cardinal's arrival in Rome was an un- 
happy return to cold realities. Pope Pius XI 
was very ill. Pacelli had been appointed 
Camerlengo of the Church in 1935, which 
meant that if the Holy Father died he must 
make all executive decisions until a conclave 
met and a new Pope was elected, Thus, in 
addition to anxiety for his beloved Pope, was 
added mounting cares of state. 

February 11, 1939, was the 10th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Lateran Pact and 
coincided with the aging Pope’s 60th year as 
a priest, A celebration was planned; and 
Pius and Pacelli began drafting an address 
which they hoped might yet stem mankind's 
downward drift. Sick as he was, the Pope 
refused to conserve his energy. Pacelli, wor- 
ried by the amount of work the Pontiff was 
putting in on the speech, begged him to take 
more rest. To this Pius flashed the weply, 
“The church is better off with a dead Pope 
than with a Pope who cannot work.” 

The inevitable happened. On the evening 
of February 9, the Holy Father suffered an- 
other heart attack. Doctors were called, who 
pronounced it slight, and when Pius was 
made comfortable for the night, Pacelli 
allowed himself to be persuaded to go to bed. 

But he could not sleep. At5 o'clock in the 
morning of February 10, Pacelli was already 
dressed and working in his room when he 
heard confused murmurs outside his door, 
and a gentle knock. Not even pausing to ask 
a question, since he knew in his heart the 
answer, he went swiftly to the Pope's apart- 
ment. 

He was only just in time to kneel beside 
the bed of the man who had offered his life 
for the peace of the world. With his hand 
clasped in that of his friend and adviser, 
Achille Ratti died. 

Wearlly Pacelli rose from his knees, and 
gently folded the dead Pope's arms across his 
breast. Then he stooped down and lightly 
kissed his friend’s serene forehead. 

Then Eugenio Pacelli rose again from his 
knees and walked slowly from the room. 

In the long corridors of the Vatican Car- 
dinal Pacelli’s pace unconsciously quick- 
ened—there was so much that he must do. 
In his office he became, temporarily, an ef- 
ficient executive issuing the orders that 
started the vastly complicated arrangements 
which must be made. First he signed the 
death certificate, then dispatched messages 
keyed to the urgency of the moment to 62 
cardinals in 15 different nations, officially 
informing them of the death of their Pope 
and summoning them to Rome to participate 
in the election of his successor. The mes- 
sages went by private courier, by telephone 
and cable, whichever was quicker. The 
princes of the church were allowed only 18 
days to reach the eternal city; for in Feb- 
ruary 1939, the world was teetering on the 
edge of the abyss of war, and the church, 
which was the best hope of peace, must not 
be left for long without a ruler, 

Then arrangements must be made for the 
burial of Plus XI, with all the mournful 
pomp that tradition and his high place de- 
manded. Innumerable details had to be 
worked out and the elaborate ceremonics 
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planned and timed so that no unseemly con- 
fusion should mar their solemnity, 

It must have been with pity in his heart 
that Eugenio Pacelli watched the prepara- 
tions, for he knew that the new Pope would 
face a worldwide turmoil and such difficult 
decisions as, perhaps, no man who wore the 
Fisherman’s Ring had ever known before. 
Thinking of the awful responsibilities which 
he knew might well be laid on him, he 
watched the carpenters and workmen carry- 
ing heavy timbers and planks across the 
marble floors and building wooden partitions 
in the great galleries of St. Damascus. They 
divided them into 62 enclosures, each of 
which was in turn partitioned into three 
rooms, thus forming small apartments, In 
these the cardinals, each with two attend- 
ants called conclavists, would live until a 
Pope was chosen. In addition, a small hos- 
pital was set up. Kitchens were installed as 
well as accommodations for the governor of 
the conclave, the guards, doctors, apothe- 
caries and servants in attendance. Every- 
thing was ready for the opening ceremony 
by March 1. 

As he moved through the entrance of the 
Sistine Chapel, Eugenio Pacelli found that 
emotion heightened its ancient beauty for 
him. Sixty-two low thrones were ranged 
along the walls of the chapel within the sanc- 
tuary. Over each throne was stretched a 
canopy of purple velvet, heavily fringed; and 
before each was a small writing desk on 
which were a candle, matches, paper, pen and 
sealing wax. 

The procession of cardinals, moving over 
the mosaic floor of the chapel with the faint 
swish of feet, approached the altar, mar- 
velously inlaid with mother-of-pearl, the 
altar at which the Pope alone may officiate. 
Before it Eugenio Pacelli sank to his knees 
and slowly repeated the sacred oath that 
he would choose freely and deliberately, 
uninfluenced by political advantage or any 
worldly consideration. 

One by one the other members of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals repeated the solemn oath, 
After that the cardinals’ assistants, the 
governor of the conclave, the marshal, and 
all the attendants and servants swore to ob- 
serve the rules governing the conclave. 

Cardinal Pacelli had one more duty to 
perform before retiring. He personally in- 
spected the hall of the conclavists and the 
reserved area, making sure that no intruder 
was present, and that it was sealed off from 
the world. As he walked through the spa- 
cious corridors he could hear bells ringing 
and the ushers crying, “Extra omnes.“ The 
conclave had opened; no unauthorized per- 
son remained. The next day, March 2, 
1939, was Pacelli’s 63d birthday. 

When the cardinals were all seated on 
their shrouded thrones, the senior cardl- 
nal drew the names of the three scrutators— 
the tellers—from a velvet purse. Then, in 
silence so complete that the faint scratching 
of pens sounded clearly, the cardinals pre- 
pared to register their choice. Each had 
received & ballot on which was printed in 
Latin, “I choose as Sovereign Pontif The 
Most Reyerend Lord Cardinal 2 

When they had finished, the scrutators 
took the chalice and shuffled and counted 
the folded ballots. They announced that 
the number was correct—62 votes had been 
cast. Seated at the long baize-covered 
table, they unfolded the slips of paper and 
read aloud the name written in the center 
of each, 

As the names rang out, Eugenio Pacelll 
heard his most frequently of all. Before 
the counting was done the scrutators had 
called “Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli” 35 times. 
He had received more than half the votes 
on the first ballot, but not the two-thirds 
necessary to elect. 

The pens were scratching again; the cardi- 
nals moving softly toward the altar to slip 
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the sealed and folded papers into the chalice 
for another vote. This time it is known 
that Pacelli voted for Cardinal Dalla Costa 
of Florence, 

Again the scrutators opened the ballots 
and read them, and this time they called 
Pacelli’s name miore than 40 times. 

So Pacell! was elected on the second bal- 
lot, for the count was a bare two-thirds of 
62, There was a rustle behind the draped 
thrones of the cardinals. The master. of 
ceremonies moved to proceed with the 
formal announcement. But those who were 
there Bay that Pacelli, greatly agitated, 
Stepped from behind his purple curtains, 
and humbly begged his colleagues to search 
their hearts and vote once again, They 
accorded him his wish. 

In the tense silence of the chapel, the pens 
Whispered as the voting began again, The 
Slips of paper were piled on the green table, 
and this time, with a single exception, the 
Scrutators had but one name to say. The 
vote was unanimous for Pacelli, save for his 
Wen ballot, which this time he cast for 
Granito, Cardinal di Belmonte, dean of the 
Sacred College, As the scrutators called his 

© for the last time, those present say 
the Pacelll's face was filled with anguish. 

When the count of ballots had been verfied P 
the cardinal-deacon rang a bell and opened 
the chapel door. The secretary of the con- 
Clave accompanied by the master of cere- 
Monies and the sacristan of the Vatican en- 

With the senior cardinal, they ep- 
Proached Pacelli’s throne. In firm tones the 
Cardinal asked, “Accipisne electionem?" 

ra tremendous moment no answer came, 
nin an awed whisper the new Pope an- 
Swered, “Accipic.” 
Now each cardinal swept back the balda- 
es: all the thrones were uncovered ex- 
cept Pacelli’s which still bore the sign of 
Sovereignty. 

Again the senior cardinal spoke; ‘What 
Rame do you wish to bear?” 

In a firmer voice came the answer, “Pius,” 

Then the Pope rose to his feet and walked 

th grave dignity to the sacristy. There he 

k off his cardinal’s robe and was robed in 

Papal cassock of pure white, a color he 
Would never leave off, even in death. He re- 
Si ed to the chapel, and now the cardinals 
t © had been his equals a few moments be- 

ore knelt in turn before him and kissed 
hand and his narrow foot as a sign of 
their submission to his authority. All the 

his lips were moving, and the kneeling 
Cardinals heard him repeating over and over 
he | Words, “Miserere mel“ — Have pity on 


t 
m 
The Pope is officially Supreme Pontiff from 
moment of his election, but his corona- 
3 has always been looked upon as the 
ymbolic expression of his assumption of that 
Aer Office, Eugenio Pacelli was elected on 
ch 2. 1939. He named March 12 as the 
day of his coronation. In order that the 
aritua impact of the ceremony should be 
effective as possible, he decided that the 
Coronation should be held in full view of the 
People of Rome. 
th would be the first time since before 
© fall of Rome in 1870 that a Pope had 
ike crowned in public, and the news raced 
— a fash fire through the city, filling 
wane home with eagerness. The excitement 
M especially Intense in his own quarter, the 
ae Giordano, where everyone joyfully 
a cipated seeing one of their own people 
ume the triple crown. 
Eugenio Pacelli, now 63 years old, was up 
8 early the day of the ceremony. He 
Pent a long hour in silent prayer and medl- 
1 strengthening himself for the ordeal. 
about 7:15 he started for the sacristy 
atte panied by the papal chamberlains and 
Ndant monsignori. There they helped 
to vest for the processional entry into 
Cathedral 


The robing took more than an hour, as 
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the many ceremonial garments were 1 by 1 
placed upon him. The Pope's tall, ascetic 
figure seemed to bow under the enormous 
weight of his vestments, and when he moved 
there were deep imprints of his narrow feet 
in the thick carpet on which he stood. But 
Pius“ face was unmoved except for a moment 
when he raised his luminous black eyes to 
the cross above the cupboards and asked 
help from One who also bore a heavy burden. 

The procession had already formed near 
the courtyard of St. Damaso, and the pontiff 
now took his place at its end. Down the 
broad marble steps of the Scala Regia, the 
royal stairs, it wound into the columned por- 
tico of St. Peter's. It halted before the holy 
door, which is opened but once every quarter 
century in the holy year. Plus slowly 
walked toward the door, and seated him- 
self on a small throne that had been placed 
in front of it. The canons of St. Peter's, 
forming a double file, came forward and 
offered their homage to Pius XII. 

The Pope accepted it and thanked them 
for their welcome to the church. Already 
the taunt skin of his face showed the emo- 
tional and physical strain under which he 
labored, but his voice was strong and clear. 

Now the sedia gestatoria, the huge white 
and gilt sedan chair of ceremony, was 
brought forward. The Pope stepped into it, 
and was raised to the shoulders of the stal- 
wart guards who followed the procession into 
the church. 

By 6 o'clock that morning, St. Peter's had 
been filled by a congregation of more than 
70,000 people. All the bells of Rome had 
been pealing thunderous joy since early 
morning. At 8:15 they all stopped at once, 
and the sudden silence seemed a physical 
thing. Then the soft vibrancy of music was 
felt rather than heard as the procession 
entered the basilica. At its head walked the 
habited superiors of the religious orders. 
They were followed by the papal valets in 
red-flowered damask. Then came the mon- 
signori in their red cassocks, befurred with 
white, the glowing purple of the bishops, 
the vibrant scarlet of the cardinals. The 
vested prelates carried white silk cushions on 
which rested their miters. On one cushion, 
larger than the rest gleamed the triple 
crown. Last came the Pope himself carried 
high above all heads between the gently 
stirring plumes of white ostrich feather fans, 
a frail figure in the enshrouding folds of his 
vestments of white, gold-laced silk. His fine 
features were rigid, his eyes enraptured, 
seeming lost in the immensity of the Al- 
mighty. 

But from the high, gently swaying sedia 
gestatoria, Eugenio Pacelli could see in the 
shadowy vastness of the church an infinity 
of faces all turned toward him, and occa- 
sionally his features relaxed and his eyes 
smiled as he raised his hand to impart the 
papal blessing to his right and to his left. 

At the altar of St. Gregory the ceremonial 
chair was gently lowered to the floor and 
Pius stepped out. He assumed the vest- 
ments of the celebrant of the mass. But 
before Pius moved again toward the high 
altar, a server, holding a silver salyer on 
which were three balls of flax, moved*hefore 
him. ‘The server set one of the flaxen balls 
on fire, and, as it flared fiercely and died, 
he said in loud tones, “Sic transit gloria 
mundi.” 

Three times he performed this rite, and 
each time Pius gravely acknowledged the 
reminder of the evanescence of earthly glory. 

Around the Pope's shoulders now was 
placed the pallium, a long strip of white 
wool in which are woven black crosses, the 
symbol of jurisdiction. As the mass began 
with all the solemnity accumulated through 
19 centuries, he took his place on the throne 
underneath the chair of St. Peter. The rite 
proceeded through its stately course. The 
Epistle and the Gospel were sung in Latin 
and Greek. At the censecration, Pius came 
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forward and elevated the host to the four 
corners of the earth. A blare of silver 
trumpets rang out from high up in the 
dome, accompanied by a metallic clash as 
the guards presented arms. 

After the last Gospel, His Holiness turned 
from the altar and facing the multitude, 
like a white flame In his jeweled chasuble, 
imparted his threefold blessing. 

When the mass was over, the provost pre- 
sented the holy father with a purse in which’ 
were 25 golden coins—the mass stipend. 
In accepting it Pius knew that he was ac- 
knowledging his office as a priest. He gravely 
thanked the provost, and passed the heavy 
purse to his tralnbearer. The procéssion 
now re-formed and moved back up the aisle, 

The crowd waiting in St. Peter's Square 
Was 50 great no man could guess its num- 
bers. The people had climbed on parapets 
and window ledges and perched precariously 
on top of the chimneys. Into that vast as- 
semblage the congregation, 70,000 strong, 
issulng from St. Peter's, slowly forced its 
way. This took a long time, and it was 
after midday when the papal standard bearer 
appeared on the balcony facing the square 
and set the banner of the church beside 
the throne on the platform, He retired, and 
soon a cascade of miter-crested cardinals 
and bishops in scarlet and purple poured in 
and arranged themselves to the right end 
left of the standard. A little moment 
passed, and the Pope in gleaming white ap- 
peared at the entrance, hesitated for an 
instant in the face of the heaven-splitting 
crash of cheers, and then walked forward to 
= himself on the throne. 

e coronation itself was surprising! 
brief. A cardinal-deacon stepped 3 
the throne and removed the miter from the 
Holy Father's head. As he backed away, 
the senior cardinal-deacon came forward 
holding the triple crown in his outstretched 
hands, There was a flurry of scarlet silk 
as he made his obeisance. Holding the tiara 
over the pontiff, he said in slow clear tones, 
“Receive the tiara adorned with three crowns, 
and know that you are the father of princes 
and kings, the pastor of the universe, and 
the vicar on earth of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom belongs honor and glory, now and 
forever, world without end.” 

Then he slowly lowered the crown onto the 
dark head before him. ` 

That was all, but as the weight of the 


` great tiara pressed down on Pius’ brow, the 


full import of the ancient formula exalted 
his mind, He was ruler, father, vicar, and 
he was no longer afraid. 

Still crowned with the tiara, Pius raised 
himself, and descending the podium, walked 
to the balustrade. Slight though he was, 
the majesty of the church seemed to enlarge 
him as he stretched out his arms to all that 
throng and all the world. His voice rang 
clear and sonorous as he sald, “May the 
blessing of Almighty God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, descend upon you and remain 
with you forever.” z 


Republican Hopes To Obtain Control. of 
. House of Representatives Following 
the November 1958 Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial entitled NO Law Against It,” 
which was published a few days ago in 
the Mobile Register. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Law Acatnsr Ir 


This week’s news from Washington has in- 
cluded an AP dispatch reporting: J 

“Republican House Members heard a pep 
talk from their leaders Thursday with pre- 
dictions that they can win control of the 
House from the Democrats this fall.” 

House Republican leaders know, of course, 
that up to now Congress has passed no law 
against daydreaming. 

Besides, it’s an old political custom to make 
“fantastic claims of victory before the votes 
are cast. 

The only chance the Republicans have of 
winning control of elther the House or the 
Senate in the November election is for the 
Democrats to fumble themselves out of con- 
trol. 

In the apparent present state of the peo- 
ple’s thinking politically as between the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats, that would 
take quite a lot of fumbling. 

Still, if daydreaming makes the Repub- 
licans feel any better in the improbability 
that the congressional driver's seat will be 
fumbled into their hands by the Democrats 
this fall, why discourage them, when already 
the world is long-faced enough? 


Excerpts From Commencement Address 
by Prof. Charles McKinley, of Reed 
College, Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 15, 1958, Prof. Charles McKinley, 
of Reed College, delivered the commence- 
ment address to the graduating class of 
that famous liberal arts college in Port- 
land, Oreg. The title of Professor Mc- 
Kinley’s address was “Guidelines for 
Citizenship.” 

Charles McKinley is well qualified to 
speak on that subject to the coming gen- 
eration of young American citizens. In 
his career he has successfully combined 
his work of teaching about government 
with direct participation in important 
public affairs in his city, State, and 
region.. Professor McKinley is particu- 
larly known for his thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the role of the dif- 
ferent levels of government, in our Fed- 
eral system, with respect to the wisest 
development and use of the rich and 
diverse natural resources of the Far 
West. 

In his commencement address to the 
Reed College seniors, Professor Mc- 
Kinley referred to this, as well as to 
other important issues of public policy, 
which his young audience must continue 
to face in the future. Unfortunately, it 
is not possible to include in the Concres-~ 
SIONAL RECORD the entire text; but I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
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Record some of the eloquent excerpts 
from Prof. Charles McKinley's address 
on “Guidelines for Citizenship.” 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

GUIDELINES FOR CITIZENSHIP 


(Address by Charles McKinley, professor of 
political science, Reed College, Portland, 
Oreg.) 

T want to talk to the senlors about citizen- 
ship—commonplace as may be thé images 
which this word evokes. I do this because 
I question the adequacy of your preparation 
at Reed, or at any college, for that matter, for 
playing effectively the constructive civic roles 
with which you will be confronted. I take 
advantage of your final hour of captivity to 
“speak my piece” to dub. 

Of all the western nations the need for en- 
lightened and active citizen understanding 
and participation is greatest in the United 
States. It is most urgent here because of 
the preponderance of economic, military, and 
political power and Influence which, whether 
we desire it or not, we exercise within the 
society of western states. Our behavior in 
international and military affairs and ouran- 
swers to many domestic questions may carry 
either great benefit or great woe not only to 
ourselves but to the rest of mankind. We 
did not deliberately seek this tremendous 
responsibility. But it is now ours, and we 
must do the best we can to meet it. Who 
turns away in fear or indifference or in blind 
unwillingness to face these facts and to 
shoulder as best he can his persqnal civic 
responsibility weights the scales against its 
constructive fulfillment. In a democratic 
polity one cannot resign, but he can become 
a political parasite. This he does if he seeks 
to escape through absorption in art, religion, 
professional or purely personal interest or 
whatever sort, and leaves his civic choices to 
others. 

But on you and other college graduates 
there are special moral claims that your 4 
years of advance preparation shall be used 
not merely for personal ends. You have had 
4 years free of the burdens of the work-a-day 
world, and a large extra community invest- 
ment in your training in order that you may 
better equip yourselves for the lives you wish 
to lead. a 

. . * > . 


The significance of the egalitarian prin- 


ciple which has accompanied the slow growth - 


of democratic systems is found in many as- 
pects of domestic public affairs, It is one 
of the most essential ingredients of the con- 
cept of justice as that is felt not only in 
western society generally but in the ferment- 
ing emotions that deeply stir the so-called 
backward peoples. Two-thirds of the human 
race literally hungers for an equalization in 
the material means of existence. But just 
as important is their aspiration for the re- 
moval of social and political barriers to their 
acceptance and to many other opportunities, 
Whoever gives his allegiance to foreign poli- 
cles that neglect these intangible ethical 
realities throws his weight against world ad- 
justments by! peaceful means. It will be 
difficult enough, with all the good will and 
intelligence that can be mustered to work our 
way through the lowering clouds of war. 
But the chances of success will be infinitely 
reduced if these simple ethical goals are not 
firmly embraced, intelligently implemented, 
and persistently adhered to. 

Another worry of our times is the fact of 
what is called big government. That term is 
chiefly used to describe the regulatory and 
public service functions that have multiplied 
since the end of the 19th century, 

“What is often called the “public service 
state” developed in this country earliest and 
most rapidly at the municipal level, for there 
the concentration of large numbers of 
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people in crowded space created urgent need 
of services essential to health, safety, and 
enjoyment for even the poorest citizen. 
Thus we have public schools, the municipali- 
zation of the water supplies, the provision of 
public sewers and other sanitary services, the 
paid fire departments, parks and playgrounds 
and many other special urban services. 

The National Government's great expan- 
sion started with Woodrow Wilson's time but 
did not fully arrive until the great depres- 
sion. We should remember, however. that 
our Nation began as a great landlord and 
that it ultimately possessed the richest 
landed estate of any modern nation. Today 
we take for granted public ownership and 
management of the national forests and 
parks. We of the West esteem them so 
highly for their services as the collecting 
reservoirs that feed our life-giving streams, 
for their universally enjoyed recreational 
values, and their supplies of timber products 
and forage which support our industries of 
factory and farm. In our own Pacific North- 
west the mountain ranges from the sea to the 
Continental Divide are blanketed with these 
verdant and spectacular symbols of the pub- 
lic service state. Yet we are not alarmed. 
We know that these vast public enterprises 
can be and are managed not to enslave us 
but to release our energies and our spirits 
while preserving the material foundations 
for much of our regional private economy. 
We know also that public management of 
timber resources can be desirably harmon- 
ized, much of the time, with private timber 
ownership and operations—a conclusion 
well documented by over 30 years of suc- 
cessful collaboration between national, State, 
and private timber owners in fire prevention 
and suppression, and by the recent grow- 
ing juncture of effort to stop the devastating 
timber insects and tree diseases. 

These are but a few examples of the co- 
existence of public and private enterprise 
with its freedom from any vestige of en- 
slavement or of the diminution of demo- 
cratic processes, 

„ * . * * 

The regulatory aspect ot big government 
is likely to grow in importance and, it may 
be, in difficulty in the years ahead. Two 
recent essays by Adolph Berle, our foremost 
student of the business corporation, suggest 
this prospect. In his Arden-house lecture, 
4 years ago, Berle called attention to what 
he called a new kind of federalism in the 
United States—an economic federalism in 
which a few great corporate groups were 
closely intermingled with the Government as 
its agents in defense development and pro- 
duction, or as its partners in national and 
international raw materials procurement and 
planning (as is the oll industry), or func- 
tion ag the operators of such essential serv- 
ices as transportation, or have become the 
determiners of nationwide prices through the 
price leadership system for commodities es- 
sential to the whole Nation, The powers and 
influence wielded ES rapa private corporate 
groups, said Berle, far greater than the 
power possessed by most of the 48 States. 
In a more recent essay Berle has continued 
his analysis by noting that not over 600 
corporations today control two-thirds of the 
nonagricultural industrial wealth of the Na- 
tion and that less than a third of the 500 
control most of this two-thirds. Whether 
Justice Brandeis was right or wrong in his 
belief that giantism is incompatible with 
economic efficiency, it is bigness that, de- 
spite all legal efforts to control, has 
won the day. This is a situation with which 
only big government has the resources and 
legal powers to grapple. 

Despite all the difficulties Involved—and 
they are many—it seems to me that the time 
is overdue to boldly recognize that we have 
an economic system of very mixed private 
and public enterprise and that this system, 
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with many changes of the mixture, will con- 
tinue for the indefinite future. To expect 
Otherwise in an epoch of cold global war 
which, along with a sudden great increase 
in population, presses with increased weight 
upon cur natural resources, is to seriously 
misread history and to indulge in great 
nalvete about the demands of politics in any 
democratic system. We should spend our 
Civic intelligence and energies in insisting 
that the essential facts in each changing 
Situation be clearly revealed and that what- 
ever regulation or public ownership is pro- 
Posed be carefully calculated in terms of 
Probable social consequences. 

Another continuing problem of citizenship 
which will remain acute so long as interna- 
tional tensions and military preparation re- 
Main at their present pitch is that of ciyil 
rights. I shall touch ligntly on this, not be- 
Cause it is not of great importance but be- 
Cause I know that it has received much at- 
tention both in and out of the classroam dur- 
ing your stay at Reed. I would make three 
Observations: first, that the panic fear over 
security which has motivated much of the 
recent interference with civil liberties stands 
Tevealed as self-defeating; second, that de- 
Spite the decline of McCarthyism it is not 
dead and the difficulties of reconciling secu- 
tity with civil liberties will be with us so 
long as the menace of war survives; and 
third, that the special place at the head of 
the hierarchy of civil rights which the United 
States Supreme Court has often recently ac- 
Corded to the first amendment, though not 
Consistently applied nor always with the 
Most careful discrimination, furnishes as 
good a guide for civic acceptance as we are 
likely to obtain. 

. * = * . 

We, like the French, have many such ob- 
Stacles to community decision embedded in 
Our political systems. In most of the States 
We have shackled the urban population, now 
Well over 60 percent of our people, and rap- 

y mounting, by distortions of legislative 
Tepresentation frozen into State constitu- 
tions or by the unpunishable refusal of leg- 

tures to obey their State constitutions. 
We make our governors take oaths that they 
enforce the State laws and administer 
the State's seryices and then we withhold 
trom them the power to direct the chief law- 
enforcing officials and the State administra- 
tive agencies through whom these tasks must 
exercised. It is no wonder that the re- 
cent commission on intergovernmental rela- 
tions pointed out that before the ery for 
States“ rights can ‘posses reality the States 
must reform their own power structures. 

An illustration of cur occasiona} bedevil- 
Ing paralysis of national will is afforded by 
the current story of racial integration in the 
Schools, The Congress and the President for 
Years avoided this issue while the Supreme 
Court, case by case, slowly moved toward the 
Inevitable requirements of justice. And 
When it took the last step, it got no help in 
implementing its conciliatory procedures 
from the Congress and, until Little Rock, 
small aid from the Executive department. 

vacuum was filled by extremists in the 
South determined to use force and chicane 
nullify the court’s decision, Why did not 
Congress.assist? It could hot, because it was 
hand and foot by its own internal 
institutions of veto. A single Senator may 
talk until all breath is gone before the Senate 
Can vote. The anachronistic cloture rule is 
now more difficult to alter than it was 10 
Years ago. It was made that way so that mi- 
Horities of either Republican or Democratic 
ators could block any action with which 

y disagreed. And in the House the Rules 
ittee stands at a sturdy wicket which 


Uy only it can open, ready to kill any 


legislation which its seniority-endowed com- 
Mittee members dislike. Men get congres- 
Sonal committee places not because they 
represent the community of America through 
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a party duly returned to power, but because 
they have a local or special interest which is 
important to their reelection. They attain 
control of committee gates to legislation by 
political longevity. And the longest lived 
Congressmen, who chair its committees, 
come chiefly from the one-party districts and 
States. 


We must r ize the need for continuous 
self-reeducation in public affairs: There is 
no handy aid for this like that available to 
the practicing physician to whom a tape-re- 
cording service can bring daily tested knowl- 
edge of new discoveries in medicine and the 
treatment of illness. It is unfortunately true 
that with a few distinguished exceptions our 
newspapers and other mediums of mass cir- 
culation do not afford the kind of help most 
needed. For example, the growth of the 
great newspaper chains and the consolida- 
tions of recent decades signalize the fact that 
the press today is big business, with the 
special attitudes associated with such organi- 
zations, ever pressing for bigger circulations 


-upon which big advertising and big profits 


depend. Every presidential election of the 
past 25 years has been from 70 to 87 percent 
of the readers of the press served by papers 
that supported the same party candidate for 
the Presidency. An equally important fact 
is the changed character of the news portion 
of the variety-store mixture served up in 
the daily press. Max Lerner expresses the 
news readers’ situation as follows: 

“Each news event adds another stimulus, 
batting him this way and that. He finally 
becomes only a receptacle into which the 
floods pour and from which they flow out in 
energy—a receiving and transmitting agent 
but not a valuing agent. He sees small and 
large items given the same sensational im- 
portance in the daily disaster diet—murders 
and wars and massacres, sex cases and strikes, 
personal incidents and revolutions. The re- 
sult is a debauchery of the meaning and re- 
lation of events.” 

For making social meahing out of this 
turbylent melange you will have to rely on 
the journals seriously devoted to public 
affairs—and they are not too numerous—but 
chiefly upon books that treat public affairs 
in depth. Fortunately, the stream of such 
books flows freely and, through the paper- 
backs, can often be tapped cheaply. To these 
sources you can turn. It is within your 
power to spare for their reading a fraction 
of your daily time from the pursuit of income 
or the quest for occasions to buy and be 
happy. 

We can never finish out tests of citizenship 
or expect ever to be fully educated to pass 
them perfectly. But if we actively enlist. 
our intelligence in this essential lifetime 
function which a democratic society de- 
mands of us, and if we guide it by the motive 
power of human sympathy and a keen sense 
of justice we shall build the only rational 
foundation for hope that the processes of 
self-government may yet win through to 
master the dificult unfolding public prob- 
lems or seize successfully upon the great 
opportunities that their mastery would make 
possible, 


Low Down 
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or 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 
r OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 
Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Washington Daily News of 
July 22, 1958: 
Low Down 


It has been the habit to point to the Soviet 
Union’s slave camps in Siberia, to its 
prisoner pits in Poland, and to the Nazis’ 
incinerators and gas chambers for humans 
as samples of how far the world has sunk 
into barbarism. 

The casuainess with which King Feisal and 
Crown Prince Abdul Illah were gunned down 
the other day is further proof (as if it was 
needed) that humanity and decency have 
little meaning to many politicians these 
days in the Middle East as well. 

But for. completely cold-eyed, perverted 
criminal intent in high places, we give you 
yesterday’s UPI story of the current official 
radio campaign, conducted by radio stations 
of Egypt and its satellites, Syria and Iraq, 
calling for the assassination of King Hussein 
of Jordan. 

Here we have governments which pretend 
to be civilized; which want to be called 
civilized; which want to be accepted as re- 
sponsible instruments of their peoples, de- 
liberately engaging in cowardly incitation 
to murder. Not picking up the gun to do 
the deed themselves but, instead, pimping 
for assassins. 

Mind you, this incitation to crime does not 
come over some peanut-powered clandestine 
transmitter run by cranks; it comes over the 
powerful government radio stations which 
carry only the official words of the estab- 
lished governments in Cairo, Damascus and 
Baghdad. * 

And these governments—Nasser’s, that 18— 
blatantly, overtly, call for assassination. 

It seems to us that this is proof positive 
that the Western World cannot now, nor for 
u long time to come, treat in the usual 
civilized way such governments, but that is 
beside the immediate point. 

The immediate point is this: Are they or 
are they not meddling with the Government 
of Jordan by broadcasting international 
appeals for the assassination of Jordan's 
King? 

We ask Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold of the United Nations: 

Does this constitute interference? 

Does this constitute infiltration? 

Certainly Mr. Hammarskjold, who was 
raised in a society built on decency, honor, 
truth, and trust, can recognize it for what it 
is: official and deliberate behavior on the part 
of Nasser’s government which is even below 
the standards of animals. 


Address by Fred Blair Townsend Before 
Rally of Churches of Christ and Chris- 
tian Churches in Arizona 


EXTENSION OF ) REMARKS 
or 


- HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, a speech 
made to the rally of Churches of Christ 
and Christian Churches in Arizona, by a 
close friend of mine, Fred Blair Town- 
send, attorney at law of Phoenix, Ariz, 
Mr. Townsend, in his speech, displays 
a unique understanding of the Commu- 
nist doctrine as enunciated by Marx and 
Engels and such latter-day Communists 
as Lenin and Stalin, 
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Mr. Townsend's speech created much 
interest in the State of Arizona and I 
think that the country at large could 
benefit from a perusal of Mr. Townsend's 
message. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS ON COMMUNISM SUBSTANTIALLY AS 
DELIVERED TO THE RALLY OF CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN Ant- 
ZONA BY FRED BLAR TOWNSEND ON FEBRU- 
any 26, 1958 


When my good, dear and oldtime friend 
Dr. Peyton H. Canary, Jr. president of the 
Southwestern Christian Seminary, called me 
up one day and * * * asked me if I would 
make an address to today’s session of this dis- 
tinguished body on the subject of commu- 
nism, I accepted the invitation right now. I 
hold Peyton in such esteem and I admire him 
so much that I imagine that if he had asked 
me to board a spaceship for the moon I would 
have as readily consented. * * * However, 
when I awakened in the middle of the fol- 
lowing night and realized that he had asked 
me to talk on communism, probably the 
most controversial subject in the world to- 
day, I became panic stricken. No 10 people 
together could cover this subject in a series 
of speeches of interminable length, so who 
was I to have such self-conceit that I would 
think I could cover the subject in a half 
hour's talk. As I later understood his sub- 
ject, he asked me to delineate for you the 
harsh outlines and cruel essence of the Com- 
munist system which challenges the ingenu- 
ity and resources of free men everywhere. 

. = . . * 


Forty years ago the people of Russia had 
revolted against the despotism of the Ozar 
and they chose a constituent assembly, the 
only freely elected parliament in their his- 
tory. It was crushed by the Communists after 
just 1 day’s session, January 18-19, 1918. 
The other day, to remind the world of this 
grim event Radio Liberation,” an organiza- 
tion of private citizens from free countries 
of the world, broadcast over powerful trans- 
mitters in Russian and 17 other Soviet lan- 
guages some pointed messages. These were 
from leaders in the Congress of the United 
States, also from authors, playwrights, edi- 
tors, etc. To briefly mention 1 or 2, we have 
these: Senator LYNDON JoHNSON, majority 
leader of the Senate, said: “The dissolution 
of the all-Russian Constituent Assembly was 
a crushing blow which ended the hopes of 
the Russian people for democratic Govern- 
ment but the dream of freedom is one that 
can never be completely crushed, and men of 
good will everywhere join in the hope that 
Russia will some day be free,” 

Senator WIIIAM F. KNOWLanp, minority 
leader of the Senate said: “In the only free 
election the people of Russia have enjoyed, 
we remember that the Communist Party re- 
ceived an overwhelming defeat. All of the 
people of the free world look hopefully to the 
future, that the people of Russia will again 
have the opportunity to select freely their 
own government and official representatives.” 
My friend, Leveretr SaLTONSYALL, of Massa- 
chusetts, who visited me a short while back 
in Phoenix, said: “I join my fellow Ameri- 
cans in extending to the Russian people our 
fervent wish which we hold for all peoples of 
the earth that you may be permitted and 
that the peoples of all other nations be per- 
mitted to establish, as we have, a governmen 
of our own choosing.” a 

The communism threat is much more than 
a question of the relative sizes and compara- 
tive orbits of the Russian and the American 
satellites, although that aspect should not be 
ignored, We have tried to laugh off Russian 
advances in science, Just the other day I 
heard of the two Russians who appeared at 
the Pearly Gates. Being avowed atheists, 
their appearance created quite a furor, and 
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when they learned that there was a dispute 
about admitting them, one of them hastened 
to explain: Oh. no, sir, we don't want to 
get in. We just want our ball back.“ 

Our Government proposes to spend more 
than $45 billion in Just a single year to 
defend ourselves against Soviet communism. 
For this economic reason alone it is tremen- 
dously important that every American citizen 
understand exactly what communism is, how 
it operates, how it controls and contaminates 
people. It is staggering to imagine a peril so 
great that in just 100 years it has come to 
control the lives of more human beings than 
are today influenced by the great doctrines 
of Christianity, although we have had the 
Christian religion for almost 20 centuries. 
In one-twentieth of that time, communism 
has come to influence as many people as the 
Christian and Jewish faiths combined, and it 
is gaining day by day. 

What is communism? It is not the thing 
that Karl Marx and Engels wrote about 100 
years ago. It is not an economic creed. It 
is not built on the concept that Communists 
should take from people according to their 
ability and give to people according to their 
need. There is nothing particularly inflam- 
mable about that, even if it is patent non- 
sense. There ls nothing in such a creed, even 
though the Communists actually did prac- 
tice it—which they don't—which would re- 
quire appropriating $45 billion a year to 
defeat it or stop it. 


The Lenins and the Stalins and the Malen- 
kovs and the Khrushchevs may come and 
go, but the Communist program of world 
conquest remains exactly what it was from 
the very beginning. The goal was described 
in “The of the Communist Inter- 
national”, adopted at the Sixth World Con- 
gress of the Communist International held 
in Moscow in 1928. The objective is clearly 
spelled out: to bring about the world dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, in order to usher 
in the Communist society—world com- 
munism—the paradise on earth for the 
human animal. At that time, remember, 
the Communists controlled one-sixth of the 
world—today they control one-third. So we 
see that there is a certain amount of basis 
for their brazen boast of world mastery in 
the not too far distant future. 

In order to understand the magnitude of 
the threat that Soviet communism poses for 
our Christian society. it is important to 
understand what communism is. The word 
itself came into being in the middle of the 
18th century, and as used by the secret 
revolutionary societies in Paris, referred to 
the use of property in common. It was at 
that time no more than a symbol of protest 
against social injustices. represented the 
old religious and utopian idea of a social 
system free from economic inequality. A 
synonymous term, socialism, was employed 
early in the 19th century to expresg the be- 
liefs of the idealistic social reformers, such 
as Robert Owens, Francois Fourier, Claude 
Saint-Simon, and Eugene V. Debs. 

What is there in the communistic doc- 
trine that made it possible for its adherents 
to sweep into such great power in so short a 
time? The first apostle of communism was 
Karl Marx, exiled from his native Germany 
at the age of 31 because of his political ac- 
tivity against the German government. He 
found refuge In England, where he lived in 
poverty and largely on handouts from his 
wealthy friend Friedrich Engels. Engels, 
who had known Marx in Germany, had in- 
herited a factory in England, and was thus 
one of the capitalists Marx claimed caused 
all the world’s troubles. Marx and Engels 
wrote out their theories not only in the 
Communist Manifesto but also in a large 
and ponderous book entitled Das Kapital. 
When Marx died in 1883, Engels finished 
writing Das Kaiptal and published it. He 
died at the end of the 19th century. 
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Communism, or Marxism, as it began to 
be called, passed into more energetic and 
less idealistic hands. Lenin, the first Com- 
munist dictator, was a professional revolu- 
tionist driven by one unrelenting passion— 
to drive the czarist government out of Rus- 
sia, As a young man, he read a Russian 
translation of the Communist Manifesto, and 
for him Marx's theories were the answer to 
all his problems. He plunged into the work 
of organizing a secret revolutionary party. 
In order to give the Communist doctrine the 
milltance he felt it lacked, he published ad- 
ditional ideas of his own on the technique 
of revolution. Bolled down, the Lenin idea 
is something like this: In taking over the 
power of a government, the end justifies any 
means, It doesn't matter how power is ob- 
tained, nor how it is maintained after it is 
obtained. The important thing is to get and 
to keep the power. 

As a theory, Marxism embodied three prin- 
cipal doctrines. These are (1) historic ma- 
terialism, (2) surplus value, and (3) the class 
struggle. The materialistic concept of his- 
tory claims that all political and social in- 
stitutions are the inexorable result of the 
operation of economic forces, and that each 
of the historic social systems—slavery, feu- 
dalism, and capitalism—is based on a par- 
ticular method of exploitation of the worker, 
dividing society into classes consisting of the 
exploited and the exploiters, the rulers and 
the ruled. The term dialectic materialism 
was borrowed by Marx from the German 
philosopher, Hegel, to explain how sociat 
processes evolve. According to this theory, 
every force in social life produces an oppo- 
site and resisting force. The collision of 
these two forces results in the creation of a 
new force which combines the features of the 
first two. In this way, Marx explained that 
capitalism produced the seeds of its own 
destruction—that is, If provoked a counter- 
force, or revolution, among the working 
class—and that from this struggle would 
arise, sooner or later, a new force which 
would be the communistic society. 

‘The second doctrine embodied in Marxism 
is that of surplus value. The reasoning 1s 
something like this: The worker is the only 
creator of value or wealth; the wages he 
receives represent less than the total value 
that he creates; the value created by the 
worker in excess of his wages—that is, the 
surplus value—is appropriated by the capl- 
talist who exploits the worker. Here, accord- 
ing to Marx, is the root of the inequities and 
evils of the capitalist society. 

In his Communist Manifesto, Marx de- 
clared that “The history of all human so- 
ciety, past and present, has been the history 
of class le.” Class struggle, he as- 
serted, is Inevitable. The oppressed fights 
the oppressor, the exploited fights the ex- 
ploiter. The class struggle produces either 
revolutionary changes in the social structure 
or the ruin of the contending classes. Marx's 
view was that the capitalistic society would 
suffer this fate, that it would end in the 
revolution of the proletariat, a worldwide 
revolution of violent nature. He further de- 
clared that force and violence constituted 
the only means of defeating the capitalist 
system. The working class would be obliged 
to assume power through revolution, destroy- 
ing capitalism and organizing in its place a 
communistic society. . 

So much for the theory. Let us now take 
a look at what it has achieved in actual 
practice. Russian communism Is something 
that not even Marx would . The 
economic picture in Russia may be summed 
up by stating that the state—which Marx 
considered unnecessary—controls all indus- 
try, agriculture, trade, and banking. Min- 
erals, metals, forests, fisheries, and all the 
other wealth of natural resources belong to 
the state. Practically all the farms have been 
collectivized, often against the wishes of the 
farmers and peasants who formerly owned 
them. The majority of all farm products 
belong to the government, 
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The factory worker works for the govern- 
Ment and usually lives in a government- 
Owned apartment, shared as a rule by two or 
more families. If the worker is a loyal party 
member he may get to be a boss and rent an 
apartment alone on wages which may be as 
high as 10 times those of the average worker. 
As far as most of the population is con- 
cerned, such foods as meat, butter, and eggs 
are great luxuries. A pound of meat costs 
about 10 percent of the average worker's 
weekly salary, and about 20 percent is needed 
for a pound of butter. Consequently most 
factory workers live almost entirely on bread, 
Potatoes, and cabbage soup. 

A court system as we know it does not 
exist. The Peoples Court is the nearest form 
to our system of trial by jury, and it is made 
up of a presiding judge and two citizens, 
who are empowered to decide questions of 
both law and fact. There are no private 
lawyers, and the accused must accept an at- 
torney appointed by the collegium of state 
defense attorneys, When the government is 
the accuser, a lawyer usually does no more 
than try to find excuses for the purported 
crime and ask for leniency. 

It may be, however, that the most im- 
portant feature of the Cammunist system 
is its attitude toward religion. Communism 
views men as a general views his soldiers in 
the midst of a desperate battle. It regards 
men as dehumanized. Dynamic, militant 
&theism is the root of the Communist sys- 
tem, and that the spread of its atheistic 
ideas by force is one of its chief features can 
be proved by endless quotations from the 
writings and words of the Communists 
themselves. John Fischer, in an analogy of 
communism and religion, pointed out the 
Communist position with cogent eloquence 
80 listen; “The Russian party member,” he 
wrote, “Is a dedicated zealot whose body and 
mind belong to the Kremlin. Lenin is god. 
Stalin is the son. Marx is the holy ghost. 
The 13 in the Politbureau are the apostles.” 

The antireligious attitude of modern com- 
Munism cannot be ascribed to the corrup- 
tion of the former Russian state church. 
Modern Communists, in their militantly 
Aantireligious attitude, simply follow the 
Principles and teachings of Marx. He in- 
tended and planned communism to be what 
it is today—the greatest menace to religion, 
the most determined and the most deadly 
foe of Christianity. Communism and rell- 
gion are absolutely incompatible, for com- 
munism, in theory as well as in practice, is 
atheistic. 

Listen to these words written by the Com- 
missar of Education of the Soviet Union just 
a few years ago: “We hate Christians, Even 
the best of them must be regarded as our 
Worst enemies. They preach love to one's 
Neighbor, which is contrary to our princi- 
ples. Christian love is a hindrance to the 
development of the revolution. Down with 
love for one’s neighbor. What we want is 
hatred. We must know how to hate, for 
Only at this price can we conquer the uni- 
verse. We have done with kings of the 
earth; let us now deal with kings of the 
skies. All religions are poison.. They in- 
toxicate and deaden the mind, the will, and 
the conscience. A fight to the death must 
be declared upon religion. Our task is to 
destroy all kinds of religion and all kinds of 
morality.” 

Just as there can be no compromise be- 
tween Christianity and communism, there 
can be none between democracy and com- 
Munism. Perhaps some of you recall the 
story that circulated in Europe. According 
to the story, a man went hunting, He 
tramped through the woods for a while and 
encountered a huge black bear. “What are 
you Going here in the woods?" asked the bear. 
“I am hunting a new fur coat," replied the 
man, “What are you doing?” “I'm looking 
for my breakfast,” replied the bear. “What 
do you say we drop into my cave and have 
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a talk, and perhaps we can reach some kind 
of a compromise.” The hunter agreed, and 
they entered the cave together, A short time 
later the bear came out alone. They had 
reached a compromise. The bear had his 
breakfast, and the hunter had his new fur 
coat. 

And we might ask the Marxists just when 
the state—the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat—is going to wither away, as Marx and 
Engels said it would and must. Why has 
the state become omnivorous and omnipo- 
tent in Soviet Russia, while in our own 
decadent capitalistic United States the only 
thing that has withered away has been the 
Clasces. And where, may we ask, are the 
fierce class struggles that Marx described? 
Here, our poor, exploited American workers 
own homes or their own farms. Seventy 
million Americans have money in savings 
accounts; more than 115 million own life 
insurance. Twenty-seven thousand com- 
panies and many unions have private pen- 
sion funds, Over 7 million men and wqmen 
own stocks in American companies. ob- 
ably as many as two-thirds of all working 
Americans receive at the same time an in- 
come from labor and an income from cap- 
ital. Can it be that the working class is 
its own exploiter? If this is capitalism, it 
is not the capitalism that the Communists 
talk about. It is not the kind of capitalistic 
society that Marx predicted. Indeed, it may 
be said to be the precise opposite of what 
he saw, for to him capitalism generated 
deeper cleavages among classes and inevitable 
conflicts among them. 

So we see that communism, both as a 
theory and as a system, is nothing but a 
colossal fraud, based on a clever concocting 
of philosophical and economic Hes. If it 
were not for the fact that the Soviet Union 
is today in such a commanding military 
position in the world, the whole Communist 
doctrine could be brushed aside as an ab- 
surdity which would collapse under the pon- 
derousness of its own errors, But the lies 
and the errors of communism are defended 
by the greatest military force that history 
has known. 

That is what makes communism such s 
powerful threat to Christianity and to the 
democratic freedom we enjoy in America. 
It is up to us to rededicate ourselves to 
& more faithful understanding of these in- 
fluences which seek to undermine our spir- 
itual concepts which have permitted this 
country to become so great, and which are 
so necessary in this hour of world anxiety. 
The communistic doctrine, and the force that 
upholds it, threaten to plunge civilization 
into moral and social darkness, For the 
house that it would bulld for the new hu- 
manity is not a palace but a prison, since 
it has no windows, Let us work for the 
coming of that “dayspring from on high“ 
which may “give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.” For 
the Christian, that light must always be 
Christ and not Karl Marx or Nicholas Lenin. 

Here is Christlanity's greatest challenge. 
Can we meet it? The answer: Not only we 
can, but we must and with the help of a 
gracious and kindly Heavenly Father we 
will. 


The United States Meets the Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 
m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylyania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks I am inserting an editorial which 
appeared in the July 15, 1958, issue of 
Near East Report. I feel that this edito- 
rial is most timely and informative in 
view of recent world developments. 

THE-UNITED STATES MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


The decision to intervene in Lebanon was 
inevitable. The administration had no hon- 
orable alternative but to fulfill-its commit- 
ments. It was dictated by moral impera- 
tive and national security. 

The military coup in Iraq ts a staggering 
blow for the West. It precipitated Lebanon's 
appeal to Washington and our reply. The 
bloody attack on Iraq's leaders was jubi- 
lantly hailed by Prayda, 

For the Kremlin, it is the successful con- 
clusion of a process that began when Presl- 
dent Nasser completed the Soviet arms deal. 

The forcible overthrow of the Feisal-Nuri 
as-Said regime may lead to these results: 

1, Nasser gains control of Europe's oil. 
With his seizure of the Suez in 1956 and 
the annexation of Syria in 1958, he won 
domination over the oil arteriles—the pipe- 
lines and the canal. Now he has an oil- 
producing state and he may tighten his grip 
on the oil Europe—and NATO—needs so 
vitally. British economy suffers a critical 
blow. = 

2. The Baghdad Pact, which was originally 

conceived in Washington as a major western 
defense arrangement, loses its only Arab 
member. And modern arms, jets, and tanks 
sent by Washington and London now pass 
into Nasser's hands. 
„ 3. The Iraq-Jordan union, established to 
block Nasser’s advance, ceases to exist. The 
balance has been upset. Jordan cannot stand 
alone and may be torn apart by its large 
pro-Nasser population. 

4. Under pressure from Iraq and Jordan 
on one frontier and Nasser-controlled Ye- 
men on the other, Saudi Arabia may veer 
away from the west, prejudicing United 
States oll interests and the Dhahran base. 
5. With Iraq out of the alliance, both Tur- ` 
key and Iran may be under greater pressure 
from the Kremlin, and oil-producing Iran 
may be weakened. (The Nasser radio has 
been inciting a Kurdish revolt.) 

6. The Lebanese rebels have been braced. 
They have been whitewashed by Hammar- 
skjold’s observers and encouraged by the 
Baghdad coup. They will make it harder 
for Chamoun to arrange an orderly election 
to pick his successor. Their target; the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

7. If Lebanon and Jordan go the way of 
Iraq, Israel will be encircled—as she was 
when she moved into Sinai in 1956. 

Like Lebanon, Iraq is a victim of subver- 
sion. Is the U, N. powerless to combat war- 
fare which relies on propaganda, Intrigue, 
and corruption? Yet the concept of collec- 
tive security ceases to have meaning if Leba- 
non and Iraq are allowed to fall. Few 
Middle East countries would confide their 
future in the West, There would be a com- 
pulsion to accommodate themselves to the 
Cairo-Moscow axis. i 

Until July 14 there were still some in ofi- 
cial Washington who believed that it might 
be possible to get along with Nasser, to ac- 
cept his protestations as valid and construc- 
tive. But behind these facades of neutral- 
ism and nationalism the truth was told with 
bursting bombs in Beirut, the scream of the 
street mob in Baghdad, the e of 
Cairo radio blatantly calling for violence 
everywhere. 

Nasser wants to dominate a vast totali- 
tarian Arab empire, swaying Asia and Africa, 
He calls it neutralism, but it is in fact anti- 
westernism. Khbrushchey told him in Mos-! 
cow that the Russians wanted solidarity with - 
the Arab people under Nasser leadership and 
promised “all the help you need from us.” | 

Nasser will give his neighbors no rest and 
no peace unless they purge every official who 
wants to remain a friend of the West, unless, 
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they dismantle every western defense inter- 
est and unless they sunder every western 
tie. This is the challenge that faces Wash- 


Uniess that challenge is met we shall wit- 
ness the spread of an aggressive military 
fascism in Asia and Africa, serving the 
Kremlin, and undermining the capacity of 
the West to defend individual liberty and 
the free democratic society. 


The Sending of American Troops to 


Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


or ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Anguished Choice,” which 
was published on July 19 in the Florence 
‘Times, of Florence, Ala. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

AN ANGUISHED CHOICE 


The President’s decision to put American 
troops in Lebanon clearly was an anguished 
choice, 

He concedes that serious consequences 
could flow from the move. 

What Russia may do after the talk and 
the resolutions are disposed of is uncertain. 
That rabid Arab nationalists throughout the 
Middle East will be enraged is widely taken 
for granted. 

The Marines who landed on the Lebanese 
coast are presumably under specific injunc- 
tion not to seek combat but to serve insofar 
as they can as a strictly stabilizing and pro- 
tective force. Obviously we hope to avoid 
another Korea. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge told the 
United Nations we did not regard our move 
as ideal and would withdraw our forces at 
the earliest possible moment. 

That we made this plunge in spite of the 
risks reflects our realization of the immense 
peril following upon the sudden overturn of 
Iraq's pro-Western Government by forces 
allied with Egypt's Nasser. 

Our intelligence evidently had warned us 
of pro-Nasser plots in Iraq, Jordan and one 
other Arab land, 

When the Iraq coup came off, we feared it 
would spark a chain reaction that would en- 
gulf the whole Arab world, including Leba- 
non, already torn by 2 months of rebellion. 

From this could comé the almost total dis- 
integration of America’s and the West's posi- 
tion in the Middle East. 

Secondly, we felt it vital to reassure such 
stanch United States friends as Turkey 
and Iran that our pledges of support have 
genuine meaning. To stand aloof in the face 
of the direct appeal from the friendly Leb- 
anese government would be to suggest to 
other friends that dependence upon us is not 
only futile but dangerous. 

Our U. N. resolution urging establishment 
of a police force, indeed, our whole support- 
ing argument for the troop landings, makes 
it plain we believe the U. N. really is the 
proper agency to step into the crisis. 

We were disappointed that the U. N. ob- 
servers’ report on Lebanon, in minimizing 
evidence of intervention by Nasser, did not 
sustain earlier hopes of a police force. We 
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were not persuaded that the report was ac- 
curate. 

In fact we believe the events in Lebanon 
represent a new kind of sneak aggression 
contrasting sharply with the gross assault 
upon South Korea. And we fear that if 
successful outside intervention masked as in- 
ternal rebellion—or capitalizing upon it— 
may set an ominous pattern for the future. 

For a time we consoled ourselves in the 
thoughts the U. N. observers by thelr pres- 
ence had reduced Nasser's interference and 
possibly improved the outlook for a solution 
not entirely unacceptable to the West. But 
the Iraq revolt ruined that prospect. 

Now we have acted, and a train of events 
has been set in motion whose outcome can- 
not be foreseen. This could herald the de- 
cisive showdown in the long middle eastern 
struggle, 


Leo A. Hoegh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States Civil Defense Council 
publishes a monthly bulletin entitled 
“United States Civil Defense Council 
Bulletin.” Hon. Elliott R. Jackson, of 
Atlanta, Ga., a constitutent of mine, is 
secretary to this council. In its July 
1958 issue of this bulletin, there ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “Leo A. 
Hoegh.” This editorial is a fitting wel- 
come to Governor Hoegh who has been 
appointed recently as director of the 
agency soon to be known as the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilitzation. This 
new agency in the Federal Civil Defense 
program will result from the merger of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 

I would like to bring this editorial to 
the attention of all defense-minded peo- 
ple at this time, particularly in view of 
the critical situation now developing in 
the Middle East. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent, I in- 
sert this editorial herewith and ‘com- 
mend it to the attention of the Members 
of the House; 

Leo A. Horan 

The United States Civil Defense Council is 
delighted with the appointment of Gov. Leo 
A. Hoegh as Director of the merged agency— 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization— 
and soon to be known as the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. He understands 
and appreciates the problems of the city and 
county director and is willing to talk with 
you about them. This is something new in 
the higher echelons of Federal civil defense. 

Leo Hoegh has already proved that he is 
a man who gets things done. In less than 
a year he has started a program aimed at 
providing a million radiological instruments 
within a 12 months period, promulgated a 
national shelter policy and has drawn up 
a national civil defense plan to be an- 
nounced if and when Congress provides the 
prerequisites. 

Sometimes referred to as a hawk with a 
butch haircut, he has lived up to the repu- 
tation in his hawk-like habit of heading 
straight for the target. Actually Hoegh’s 
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name (pronounced “Hoyg”) means hawk in 
Danish. His adversaries will tell you the 
name fits. He likes a good scrap, whether 
it’s a winning or losing cause. This trait 
has endeared him to his friends. He gives 
and receives loyalties with singular intensity. 

Hoegh's energy is built-in. As a boy he 
shined shoes in the Danish community of 
Elkhorn, Iowa, where he was born—"“a nickel 
for oxfords, a dime for high shoes with mud 
on them.” When he went to Iowa U. to 
study law he couldn’t swim but he quickly 
learned and became captain of the water 
polo team. 

He and his attractive wife, Mary Louise, 
and their 2 daughters, Kristin, 14, and Janis, 
9, live in a new colonial 4-bedroom house 
in Bethesda, Md, 

This is the man whom President Eisen- 
hower has appointed to head one of the 
most important departments of our Govern- 
ment. The department is in good hands 
and we know. We have talked with him 
man to man and we understand each other. 


World War IH 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 > 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of anxiety as to what is going to 
happen in the Middle East—viz is this 
but the beginning of a definite scheme 
to explode world war III, I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues a sound 
scholarly and factually historical article 
which appeared in the July 10, 1958 
issue of the Ridgewood Times, written 
by Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, whom I have 
known for many years. As a matter of 
fact, he was assistant principal of Boys’ 
High School.in the days when I was a 
student, I believe it contains real food 
for thought. 

The article follows: 

THROUGH THE Yeans—WorLo War III 


(By Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, retired principal, 
Grover Cleveland High School) 


World war III has been going on for nearly 
a decade. Deluded as we have been that 
wars must be fought by special weapons 
forged for the purpose, we have failed to 
recognize that the use of weapons is but 
the last stage. Long before the resort to 
weapons in 1775, the battle of ideas had been 
going on. It was so in France. It was so in 
the Civil War, it was so in the Spanish Amer- 
ican War, it was so in World Wars I and II. 
It is so in world war III. 

Because I knew the situation In the Far 
East, I told a class at the American Institute 
of Banking, that the next world war would 
break out in two decades from 1919. That 
statement was made in 1921. And it did. 
At that time Pan-Asia and Pan-Islam were 
the ideas spreading across the field of history. 
Both contained serious threats for the na- 
tions of the West, and wars seem to take two 
decades to hatch out. We are approaching 
the second decade since the outbreak of 
World War H. which by the way, was pro- 
ceeded by a considerable period of educa- 
tional incubation summarized by Mein 
Kampf of Hitler, which the world gleefully 
ignored. Allow two decades from the end 
of World War II and the situation is still too 
hot for comfort, 
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The period of education for world war IIT 
has been going on for some time. The anti- 
American feeling all over the world has been 
the result; also the wavering of our alies, 
But one part of this education has been as 
gleefully ignored as was Hitler's Mein 
Kampi—Nasser’s The Philosophy of the 
Revolution. I urge every reader who wants 
to know and understand to get a copy and 
read it. He will then see that it was no 
accident that copies of Mein Kampf in 
Arabic were found on Egyptian officers dur- 

ing the recent Suez action. 

Some 4 years ago I told my last class in 
Vergil’s Aeneid, that the next war would 
break out in the region about which they 
were reading—Troy. All great wars revolved 
about that crossing from Europe to Asia, 
Xerxes, and the Persians invaded Greece 
about 450 B. C. The Gauls overran Asia 
about 300 B. C. The Turks invaded Europe 
about 1470 B. C. World War I grew out of 
the “Drang noch osten“ and this was not 
forgotten in World War II. Today, Russia 
has replaced Germany in the “pressure to 
the east.“ 

World war III will start in the Middle 
East. Dictator Nasser, aping Hitler, has be- 
gun his campaign against the Jews. Russia 
is aiding and abetting him. Agents provoca- 
teurs have already begun their work in 
Lebanon. Soon Nasser will march in to 
“defend” Syria and Russia will say “hands 
off" to everyone else. Then war will be de- 
clared against Israel, That will bring in the 
United States, for if we don’t go in, we shall 
show ourselves before the eyes of the world 
as unmitigated cowards. If we do go in. 
Russia has us more completely surrounded 
than we have her. 

Here's the sequence: Nationalist China will 
be neutralized at once, Japan will be offered 
revenge—and will take it. Indonesia will be 
set against the Philippines; India against 
Pakistan, Russia will come into the Near 
East and India via Iran, Turkey, a land route, 
While we have to rely on water and alr. 
Egypt will close the canal. Algeria, Tunisia, 
Libya will keep France occupied. 

Adream? Watch the way events are going. 
They are being prepared for the war as an 
expert player prepares for the end of a chess 
game—far in advance of the actual check- 
Mate, but every move planned to that end, 
Our moves are checked at every point. 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, central 
Germany, Austria. Tito could control Greece, 
but he is not playing ball. ‘Therefore, his 
country will be invaded—the bulldup for 
this has already started. 

I hope the dream does not come true. 
But I am too well aware of our inept foreign 
Policy (and this from a Republican) and 
our spineless education that is ashamed to 
“indoctrinate for democracy, to refuse to 
face the facts. 


The Crisis in Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
longer we ignore the crisis in education 
in this country the more difficult it will 
be later for us to solve this problem. 
There is no doubt that Federal leader- 
Ship is required because this is a prob- 
lem of national proportions, not a local 
Matter. 

The New York Times of July 11, 1958, 
Dublished an interesting letter on the 
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subject which points up the problem. It 

is written by three leaders of the Public 

Education Association of New York and, 

reads as follows: 

To Meer EDUCATION CRISIS—FEDERAL Lrap- 
ERSHP To Arovse Pusiic Is DEEMED 
ESSENTIAL 


To the EDITOR of the New Tonx TIMES: 


We read with great interest the Incisive 
letter of Hon. Charles H. Silver, president of 
the Board of Education of the City of New 
York, in your issue of June 27 with reference 
to the recent Rockefeller Fund study com- 
mittee on educational needs in the United 
States. We wholeheartedly concur with his 
conclusion that we can have only as good 
an education for our children as we are will- 
ing to pay for. 

The New York Times also published the 
equally excellent report by United States 
Commissioner of Education L, G. Derthick, 
on the competence and quality of the Rus- 
sian school system. This report, too, in the 
words of Mr, Silver, should be required 
reading for every citizen, 

Both the Rockefeller and Derthick reports 
point up the necessity of awakening the 
American people to the role of the schoo! in 
our society. It is essential to the accom- 
plishment of this that the administration 
and the Congress stop sweeping our need for 
schools under the rug. 

The thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment would spend up to $2 billion a year 
for the next 5 years for school construction 
would not be a shocking one to the Ameri- 
can public, but would be one which they 
would accept as readily as the fact that we 
spend over $40 billion’a year for our national 
defense, 

MATCHING OF FUNDS 


The Nation needs dramatic leadership in 
the field of education. New school buildings 
erected with a real assist from Federal funds 
should spur local school districts to do their 
part toward matching these funds to meet 
local needs. More than this, once the 
school bulldings are built it would be an 
incentive to the States and local districts to 
fill these buildings with skilled teachers at 
necessarily increased salaries. 

A climate of opinion from the activity of 
the Federal Government would, be created 
so that education would be-given proper 
consideration by so-called pinion molders. 
Communities then would more readily vote 
for local taxes to support education, thus 
reversing the present trend. Only through 
Federal leadership with its ability to affect 
the entire Nation will we be able to meet 
the present crisis in education. 

It must be met now. This, too, is na- 
tional defense. 

Wirus B. NICHOLS, 
President, 

BETHUEL WEBSTER, 

Chairman, the Board of Trustees. 

} FRANK E, KARELSEN, 
Chairman, Executive Committee of 

Public Education Association. 

New Yorx, July 7, 1958. 


Why Nasser Needs Irad's Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1858 
Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks I am enclosing an analysis of 
“Why Nasser Needs Iraq’s Oil“: 
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Economic need—as much as the thirst 
for political power—has heightened Nasser x 
determination to control Iraq oll. For a 
long time it has been obvious that the clash 
between Egypt and Iraq is a conflict be- 
tween a poverty-stricken have-not“ nation 
and a weak have.“ This situation has been 
sharpened within recent months as a result 
of the continuing decline of the UAR 
economy. + 

AFTERMATH OF SUEZ 


The Suez crisis of 1956 and its aftermath 
have caused Egypt to adopt commercial and 
financial policies which may undermine her 
international and domestic economic posi- 
tion. This impression is conveyed clearly, 
if cautiously, by the United Nations’ most 
recent report on economic developments in 
the Middle East. Describing events over 
1956-57, the period prior to formation of 
the United Arab Republic, the report docu- 
ments a disruption of Egypt's foreign trade, 
& moderate but distinct inflation, and an 
increase of government spending and debt. 

Egypt's sterling and dollar reserves were 
blocked by Britain and the United States in 
response to Nasser's nationalization of the 
Suez. As a result, Egypt could no longer 
draw upon her accumulated balances to pay 
for imports as she had since World War II. 
Cairo at once imposed harsh restrictions on 
imports, tried to expand exports, and sought 
credits from the U. S, S. R. and other coun- 
tries. The import restrictions had lttle 
overall effect because Egypt's wheat stocks 
had fallen to a dangerous low during 1955 
and imports of foodstuffs had to be main- 
tained. The attempts to increase exports 
met with less success. Egypt’s total expofts 
fell slightly in 1956 despite a remarkable rise 
in the world price of cotton, her principal 
product. But Cairo was able to persuade 
certain of her trading partners to accept 
payment for thelr exports in Egyptian cur- 
rency. The U. S. S. R. and her satellites were 
among the nations which came to Egypt's 
assistance in this fashion. 


TRADE WITH COMMUNIST BLOG 


During the first half of 1957, countries 
within the Soviet orbit and Yugoslavia sup- 
plied 26 percent of Egypt’s total imports, as 
compared with 16 percent during the second 
half of 1956, 12 percent during the first half 
of 1956, and only 6 percent during 1955. The 
Soviet bloc also took up a substantial por- 
tion of Egypt's 39 percent in the first 
half of 1957, as compared with 28 percent 
during 1956, and 17 percent during 1955. 

The long-term agreements which gener- 
ated this expansion of trade between the 
Communist countries and Egypt disrupted 
Egypt's traditional commercial and financial 
connections in Western Europe, thereby 


, threatening to perpetuate Cairo’s dependence 


upon the Soviet Union. Moreover, the Com- 
munist countries have apparently dumped 
a portion of the cotton obtained from 
Egypt in European markets to the detriment 
of Ezypt’s own cotton exports. 

Cairo’s attempts to balance her interna- 
tional accounts after the Suez crisis had\ 
other injurious consequences. The pay- 
ments arrangements negotiated by the Nasser 
government to secure goods in exchange for 
Egyptian currency increased Calro's indebt- 
edness to other countries and caused a 
marked depreciation of the Egyptian pound 
on world markets. During 1956, Egypt's 
short-term debt to foreign countries in- 
creased by some $70 million. 

The import controls employed to little 
effect in 1956 had considerable success in 
1957, During the first half of that year, im- 
ports were about 10 percent below the level 
they had reached during the first half of 
1956. But this improvement in Egypt's bal- 
ance of payments position was secured at the 
cost of additional inflationary pressure. 
When imports are curtailed by quotas and 
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tariffs, expenditure is diverted to domestic 
goods, driving up prices at home. Between 
1955 and 1956, wholesale prices in Egypt rose 
by some 10 percent. Over the first half of 
1957, they rose another 8 percent. 

This rise in prices reflected, in part, an in- 
crease in world cotton prices; the prices of 
consumer goods and food rose by less than 
wholesale prices. To some extent, however, 
it reflects the pressure of domestic demand 
generated by Import controls and by Governs 
ment spending. During 1956 Government 
expenditure rose 14 percent because both 
military and development spending were in- 
creased, The Government ran a large deficit 
which. it financed in the most inflationary 
fashion possible. About two-thirds of the 
deficit was covered by selling bonds to 
Egypt's central bank; much of the rest was 
covered by sales of bonds to the commercial 
banks. Both of these methods of finance 
add to the money supply and make for addi- 
tional inflationary pressure. 


NASSER GOVERNMENT GAMBLES 


In 1957, Cairo managed to reduce the Gov- 


ernment deficit. It did so, however, largely 
at the expense of economic development. 
Only E£28.3 million was budgeted for develop- 
ment in 1957, as compared with E£45.9 mil- 
lion in 1956. Other forms of Government 
spending, including military spending, were 
scheduled to rise in 1957. Here, as in its for- 
eign economic policies, the Nasser government 
appears willing to gamble with Egypt's eco- 
nomic future. As private investment in 
Egypt has been declining steadily since 1950 
and now Government spending on develop- 
ment projects reduced, Egypt's capacity to 
provide for her rapidly growing population is 
bound to diminish, 

Because Cairo has reached agreement with 
the Suez Canal Co. concerning compensation 
for the canal, Egypt has again secured access 
to her sterling and dollar balances. She can, 
therefore, finance a temporary increase of 
imports. These foreign currency reserves, 
however, are small, compared to the balance 
of payments deficits which Egypt bas run in 
recent years, and they must be rapidly de- 
pleted if import spending returns to pre- 
Suez levels. 

he U. N. report concludes, however, that 
Egypt's immediate position is not as grim as 
is sometimes presumed. Dues from Suez, it 
believes, will more than replace the declin- 
ing sterling and dollar balances as the means 
of financing excess purchases abroad, Itre» 
mains to be seen, of course, whether these 
revenues and the proceeds of the loan4rom 
Moscow will be used to accelerate Egypt's 
development program or will be dissipated in 
armaments expenditures. ‘The increase of 
Government spending planned for 1957 and 
the reduction of planned development spend- 
ing to offset this increase and to balance the 
budget are not encouraging. 

CONTRAST WITH IRAQ 


Littie wonder that Egypt has become in- 
creasingly eager to swallow up her rich rival. 
The plans and performance of Iraq's Develop- 
ment Board contrast strikingly with those of 
the Nasser regime, Since 1951, Iraq has allo- 
cated 70 percent of her oil royalties to eco- 
nomic development. For some years, actual 

* expenditure under this development plan 
lagged far behind scheduled expenditure. Re- 
cently, however, spending has caught up with 
authorizations and revenue, During the fis- 
cal year 1956-57, Iraq spent 50 million dinars, 
compared with 39 million in 1955-56 and 21 
million in 1954-55. Revenue in 1956-57 to- 
taled 51 million dinars, a reduction from 
1955-56 of 10 million caused by the Suez 
crisis and the decrease of oil sales that ac- 
companied the closing of the canal. 

Roughly 40 percent of the development 
funds have been used for irrigation and 
agriculture, the country's most urgent need. 
There is indirect evidence, moreover, of an 
increase of private investment, probably at- 
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tributable to the activities of the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co. ‘This trend in private capital 
formation is also discernible in Lebanon and 
in Israel, but not in Egypt and Syria. Pri- 
vate investment in Egypt declined by some 
80 percent from 1955 tò 1956. In Syria, it 
fell by 9 percent. 

Iraq is also distinguished by her comfort- 
able foreign exchange position. Over the 
years 1953 to 1957, Iraq’s foreign currency 
holdings have risen by 579.7 million dinars. 
These holdings are surplus oil receipts de- 
posited in London and New York. Naturally, 
the aoceleration of Iraq's development pro- 
gram will reduce the rate at which reserves 
accumulate. The U. N. economists point out, 
however, that “oil consumption in western 
Europe, the main outlet for Iraqi oil, is in- 
creasing at a compounded rate of over 10 
percent a year; and Iraq! oil production and 
royakles are likely to grow along with it, 
provided that larger pipelines and more load- 
ing facilities are made available.” 

Iraq could easily subsidize Jordan, her 
partner in the Arab Union, without diminish- 
ing by much the rate of increase of her own 
hard currency reserves. Jordan relies heavily 
upon such subsidies for balance of payments 
and fiscal solvency; in 1957, Jordan antici- 
pated tax receipts equal to but one-third of 
her planned public expenditure. In this re- 
spect, the Arab Union is a more viable and 
beneficial alliance than the UAR, for neither 
Syria nor Egypt enjoys a satisfactory pay- 
ments position. But its promising prospects 
now may be dismally dispersed by the bloody 
coup which may turn Baghdad into a satel- 
lite of Cairo. 


Small Business Tax Revision Act 
of 1958 


SPEECH 


_ HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 


congratulate the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for their 
work in behalf of small business and to 
mline myself solidly behind H, R. 13382. 
The problems of small business are be- 
coming increasingly magnified as big 
business becomes more and more monop- 
olistic. The measure before us today is 
not an all-inclusive one. It lacks a great 
deal of providing a cure-all. Neverthe- 
less, it is helpful in meeting some of the 
problems which confront small business 
today. 

House Report No. 2198 which accom- 
panies H. R. 13382 provides a very good 
explanation of the provisions of the bill 
and I suggest its careful reading by the 
Members of the House. 

H. R. 13382, among other things, pro- 
vides for ordinary loss treatment where 
the original holder of small business 
stocks sells it at a loss, extends the 2- 
year net operating loss carryback to a 3+ 
year carryback; thus, businesses will have 
a 3-year carryback and a 5-year carry- 
forward for losses. Permits businesses 
to write off 20 percent of the cost of their 
depreciable, tangible personal property. 


Increases from $60,000 to $100,000 the 


minimum accumulated earnings credit 
representing amounts which a business 
can accumulate over a period of years 
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without the possibility of the imposition 
of any accumulated earnings tax. Pro- 
vides that where the estate of a decedent 
consists largely of an interest in a close- 
ly held business, the estate is to have up 
to 10 years for payment of the Federal 
estate tax. 

In the great State of Florida, which I 
have the pleasure of representing, I have 
been profoundly disturbed by the num- 
ber of small businesses, once a thriving 
part of the communities’ economy, which 
have closed their doors because it has be- 
come impossible for them to operate at 
a profit. It is a serious thing indeed 
when more and more firms which are 
representative of small business are 
forced to the wall, and we see that tak- 
ing place every day. As a result, the 
small family business, once the very 
foundation of community economic sta- 
bility, is fast fading from the scene. Re- 
placing these small firms everywhere are 
the huge corporations, the chainstores, 
the mammoth combines, which prosper 
at the expense of small business. I feel 
that we must take positive action in the 
Congress to provide some measure of re- 
lief to try to insure that small business 
will not be wiped out in our time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced 
that these provisions are necessary to 
provide a “shot in the arm” for small 
business. These provisions will help to 
eliminate the fears that have strangled 

80 SAN small business ventures in the 
past. 

Once again, I want to commend the 
distinguished members of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means for their 
efforts to correct the serious plight fac- 
ing our small businesses. And, I also 
urge each of my colleagues to remember 
that America was founded on the great 
principle of opportunity for the individ- 
ual; therefore, I sincerely urge that in 
the interest of maintaining our economic 
system of fair competition that they vote 
in favor of H. R. 13382. 


America’s Farm Problem 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. . Mr. Speaker, 
while much has been written on our na- 
tional farm problem over the past few 
years, I honestly believe that the article 
recently written by my good friend, Ned 
Chase, is the sanest discussion of the 
fundamentals of the farm policy prob- 
lem that has been written in the maga- 
zine field in a long while. 

AMERICA’S FARM PROBLEM 
(By Edward T. Chase) 

The threat of social and economic disloca- 
tion from automation is a very modish topic 
among feature writers and social scientists, 
especially the prospect of the automatic fac- 
tory, Curiously, however, the notion is sel- 
dom applied to our largest single industry, 
farming, which has the most workers, the 
largest capital investment, the largest gross 
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Value for its output and for nearly a century, 
ever since the post-Civil War period, has 
been our biggest single economic headache. 
Yet dislocation from technological progress 
is the heart of the farm problem. 

The farm problem is really a maze of prob- 
lems, not the least of which is gross con- 
fusion about its mature, and the congres- 
sional farm bloc bears a notorious respons!i- 
bility for this. Its overriding concern has 
Always been short-range relief of symptoms 
and escape from the displeasure of constitu- 
ents by means of whipping boys, such as 
middlemen, the corporate farm, and now 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

Let there be no mistake about it, the prob- 
lem is a grave one, despite the current evi- 
dence of a temporary upturn in farm income 
(an 8-percent rise in farm prices and income 
for the first third of 1958 compared with the 
same period in 1957, cause strictly by Mid- 
West drought and Florida freeze). Statistics 
alone cannot illuminate what is a complex 
and poignant human situation, but a hand- 
ful are quite pertinent. Nearly a third of all 
nonmilitary Federal expenditures goes to 
Supporting agriculture, the largest single 
“civil” item. Besides the tax burden this 
represents, there is also the matter of high 
food costs, which the technological revolu- 
tion in farming might have cut in half long 
ago had it been directed to operate on behalf 
Of the consumer. Meantime, the income-cost 
Plight of millions of farmers has been harsh 
and their families have suffered from chronic 
Poverty. They have seen their net income 
drop 41 percent from 1948 to 1957, down from 
$17 billion to $10 billion, while all their costs 
have risen. The per capita decline was only 
6 percent, from 8958 to $902, because of the 
dwindling farm population, comparing dis- 
mally, nevertheless, with an overall United 
States per capita increase of 33 percent in 
the same period, from $1,279 to $1,708. And 
let it be remarked that today's farmer, un- 
fortunately, lives on practically the same 
Cash basis as the rest of us; even buys his 
eggs in the grocery store. What is especially 
Falling about all this is that we have spent 
about $45 billion in the last quarter century 
directly or indirectly aimed at resolving the 
Problem. And we have managed for the 
Most part only to compound it. 

This has been a sad and inexcusable fail- 
ure, when one considers how much man 
knows about both the historic tribulations 
of agriculture and the processes of techno- 
logical displacement. The enclosure move- 
Ment in English agriculture, for instance, is 
an instructive analogue for us as we face a 
mass exodus from the farm (1,800,000 left in 
1957, a record migration) and a trend to- 
Ward urbanism that is now irreversible, 

English precedent lacks the cruel com- 
Plication of our surplus problem, however. 
This is the further predicament the Ameri- 
can has imposed on himself through his sci- 
ence: excess production accomplished 
through the frenzied race for ever higher 
Yields, creating undistributable commodity 
surpluses in a world where starvation is 
endemic. The surpluses, costing us about 
$1 million daily for storage, relentlessly de- 
Press the prices the farmer receives for his 
industry, This spurs him to create still 
larger surpluses, a treadmill-like exercise 
that must be stopped without at the same 
time destroying its victim, the farmer, This 
is the general setting of our farm problem. 

The displaced English farmer and agricul- 
t laborer suffered severely from en- 
closure. So did the farmer doomed to a sub- 
human existence by too small or poor hold- 
ings. Nothing much was done about it. On 
the other hand, however, man responded with 

ted horror to the uncontrolled barbarism 

perpetrated in the early phases of the in- 

dustrial revolution. He fashioned great sys- 

tems of legislation to ameliorate the ma- 
chine’s impact. 

y it is more than high time we 

quit deploring the maladjustments in Amer- 
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ican agriculture and applied similar wit and 
energy to easing the effects of this revolu- 
tion. Consider the astonishing fact that the 
American farmer’s man-hour output has ac- 
tually risen more rapidly in the last 20 years 
than the rest of the economy, and this in a 
period of unmatched productive expansion. 
His production has doubled since 1940, he 
feeds 20 others besides himself, as against 
3 others in the 19th century. 

To adjust agricultural resources to this 
productive boom. Mr. Benson has made us 
fear his real aim is a cataclysmic reversal of 
farming from a controlled to a completely 
free status. His current plea for authority 
for a wider price-support range—between 60 
and 90 percent of parity (it is now 75 and 
90)—suggested this to many. But Mr. Ben- 
son himself has recognized that a sudden 
change is manifestly undesirable, as well as 
being a political impossibility. Sudden re- 
turn to a free market would see the whole- 
sale bankruptcy of much of American farm- 
ing. Millions of farmers, a substantial per- 
centage of whom undoubtedly lack proper 
land and other resources to justify their 
staying in farming, would be thrown upon 
the untender mercies of urban industry— 
this during a time of considerable unem- 
ployment. 

The classic palllatives of recent times are 
rigid high price supports of certain major 
crops tied in with acreage allotments; Gov- 
ernment storage; and escalator laws that 
automatically force guaranteed price levels 
upward as surpluses decline—thereby en- 
couraging new surpluses of the same. What 
we have is a perpetuation into peacetime of 
the agricultural production incentives of 
World War II, an endlessly self-defeating 
system. It is a palpably absurd system from 
the viewpoint of economic logic or any other 
logic, as has been demonstrated clearly by 
responsible students of the problem. Not to 
mention the fact that the support system, 
while originally an incentive system, was 
later rationalized as a price stabilizing sys- 
tem, but has in fact been used strictly as an 
income subsidy for the farmer. Even more 
bewildering is the fact that while this sub- 
sidy results in a stimulus to the farmer, the 
Government at the same time, with the 
other hand, pays him to stop production by 
placing his land in a soil bank. 

Yet this price-support system, in a 
bumbling, and increasingly ineffectual way, 
has transcended logic, so to speak. It has 
acted as a giant philanthropy financed by all 
of us to sustain a certain minimal vitality 
in farm income until we could come up with 
a real solution to the problem. While the 
farm bloc has been selfishly shortsighted, the 
high price-support advocates are to be sym- 
pathized with. They have the humanity to 
appreciate that a brutal readjustment 
brought about by agriculture on 
the free market would have a devastating 
repercussion on something over half our 
farm families, Nevertheless, this fact has 
tended to paralyze us, has disarmed us from 
asking for real solutions from the major 
political parties, and thus in the long run 
has served neither the farmer nor society 
in general. 

Our politicians and our farm specialists 
have not been short of answers. Yet un- 
til recently few if any of the answers have 
been good ones. D Secretary Ben- 
son, for example, just won't do. (The 8 per- 
cent farm income rise, plus the tacit accept- 
ance of congressional leaders that votes 
could not be mustered to override Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent veto of the bill 
to freeze price supports at 1957 levels have 
silenced the Benson-must-go talk.) Sur- 
plus disposal abroad helps, but it does not 
make an appreciably enough contribution to 
reducing price-deflation excesses, so great 
are they, and, regrettably enough, it has 
proved disruptive to friendly trade relations 
with our allies and friends. Meantime, sup- 


port programs, acreage allotments and quo- 
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tas have failed, especially so far as 
viding any foreseeable termination of the 
farm problem is concerned. 

But one who closely observes the scene 
ean detect a vitally important change oc- 
curring in farm thinking—among the ex- 
perts in Congress, in the Government, among 
farm leaders, and among economists and 
farm journalists. It Is in essence a realiza- 
tion that the only truly responsible approach 
to the farmer's problem today is to help him 
to adjust to the radically altered agricultural 
scene created by science, not to perpetuate 
his difficulties by demonstrably hopeless ex- 
pedients and irrational disinclination to face 
up to the facts of a changing rural economy. 

We see the National Farmers Union at their 
annual convention this spring, while properly 
holding to their ideal of the family farm's 
virtues, not only recognizing that vast 
changes are rapidly taking place in agricul- 
ture but also that industry must be estab- 
lished in rural areas to provide a better bal- 
anced economy for agricultural communi- 
ties. At the same time we see the most im- 
portant of all the farm organizations, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, strongly 
supporting the presidential veto of the bill 
to freeze price supports as in the farmers” 
best interests. Here is powerful evidence 
the farmers themselves have gone ahead of 
the farm bloc in their thinking and at last 
have begun to see the perils of tight govern- 
mental controls and the rigid high price- 
support system. 

Meanwhile, in the farm State agricultural 
colleges there is a new preoccupation with 
the farmer's adjustment problem in the light 
of perhaps deplorable but nonetheless un- 
changeable trends, toward greater farm pro- 
duction; specialization; ever larger but fewer 
farm units; harder pressed small, inefficient 
farmers; more part-time farmers; and the 
implacable evolution to urbanism. (This 
year, for the first time, Iowa—and Italy— 
have passed from predominantly rural-farm 
to urban-industrial States.) We see the 
establishment at Iowa State College of a 


new institution called the Center for Agri- 


cultural Adjustment, concerned with the 
farmer's sociological and cultural problems 
in this era of great dislocation in rural living 
patterns. Implicit in its establishment is a 
remarkable change of attitude in the farm 
country, away from emphasis on ever-greater 
production to the realization that the farm 
problem encompasses such once-heretical 
considerations as training excess farm labor 
for better economic opportunities in urban 
industry. 

Several developments affecting national 
farm policy have occurred in recent months 
that both express dnd in part account for 
these fundamental changes in attitude. 

In informed circles in Washington there is 
now the admission, grudgingly given in some - 
quarters to be sure, that Congress can be 
expected slowly to accede to the realities of 
the technological revolution and provide new 
legislation calling for lower price-supports 
and other recommendations of the adminis- 
tration’s farm program. 

There is talk of the possibility that much 
of the administration’s farm program may 
yet go through, though this appears unlikely 
to this observer. The other day Secretary 
Benson said that if the agriculture com- 
mittees would allow Congress an opportunity 
to pass upon this program, “it would have a 
good chance. After the evidence the mem- 
bers picked up at home during the spring 
recess of a grassroots hostility to the old 
high support and tight controls approach, 
few would dispute this statement. 

The fact is that the virulent power of the 
farm bloc is becoming a thing of the past 
as the diminution in farm constituents accel- 
erates. And not only is the drop of farm 
population to 12 percent of our population 
(from nearly 30 percent 25 years ago) deci- 
sive, but today the farmer shares most of 
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the consumer interests of the rest of us, 
Add to this the divisive conflicts of interest 
within the old bloc, between South and West, 
and it becomes clear that it will not be able 
to perpetuate the short-range, rigid, high 
price-support remedies it has insisted upon 
in the past. 

A remarkable experiment was carried out 
by the Government recently to determine a 
direct way in which to bring about con- 
structive (i. e., preservation of the land, not 
destruction) retirement of farm lands on a 
purely voluntary basis, with the hope of 
making a real dent in the surplus acreage 
problem. In four trial States farmers were 
invited to submit bids indicating what price 
rent they would accept per acre in return for 

their entire farms out of production 
for 5- or 10-year periods. The number of 
farmers wishing to participate exceeded all 

tions (over 50,000), though In fact 
none of the bids was accepted because the 
Agriculture Department eventually decided 
it could not furnish the funds to meet the 
average high-bid level asked by the farmers. 
But it was a valuable experiment for the 
information it produced, and now the De- 
partment is wi new methods and a 
higher rental level to make the device more 
practical. 

What this farm retirement scheme rep- 
resents is the most effective way to carry 
out the objectives of the Soil Bank, in par- 
ticular the conservation reserve program, 
which is a vital part of the administration's 
proposals and is now universally respected. 
This calls for payment to those who elect 
to withdraw their cropland from produc- 
tion and put it into a cover of trees or soil- 
conserving grass. It can be a boon to the 
terribly hard-pressed low-income farmer, 
hitherto immobilized by poverty, who 18 
anxious for a chance at a more secure liye- 
lihood. At the same time it directly attacks 
the production problem. 

One of the influences behind these plans 
and the shift in general attitude that has 
allowed them to come into being is the farm 
report of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, the private research group of 
university and business leaders now em- 
barked on a major exploration of America’s 
monetary policies. The distinction of the 
Committee for Economic Development re- 
port and what differentiates it from the 
series of prior serlous proposals we have had 
(the McNary-Haugen plan, the triple A's 
program, the Brannan plan, marketing 
quotas, allotments, supports, etc.) is that it 
is constructed so as to end the problem, 
not simply ameliorate symptoms. It is a 
program with many interlocking, phased 
steps, but the most important point it makes 
is that to ease farming into the new era 
means that a gradual transition must be 
begun to retire whole farms on a voluntary 
basis, the problem farms at first, paying the 
farmers via rentals or outright purchase for 
putting the land into cover crops. (To cor- 
rect the resources imbalance, of course, 
larger farms too must eventually be retired.) 
A paramount phase of the program is ade- 
quate preparation of the farmer and laborer 
by means of training and by the provision of 
community employment opportunities to 
make sure that the lot of the farmer and 
the agricultural worker actually improves 
rather than deteriorates. 

This will take, initially, funds nearly as 
large as we sre presently spending on the 
Tarm problem, but they will taper off as the 
farm production crisis is brought nearer to 
control. Our people are going to have to 
learn that such dislocations as these—and 
especially those that will be posed in many 
communities by automation in the years 
ahead—have to be faced on broad, com- 
munity-wide bases. This Is the great lesson 
of the farm problem. The Committee for 
Economic Development’s recommendations 
have powerfully influenced the administra- 


tion's proposed 1958-59 plans and account 
for whatever distinction they have. 

For those like myself who feel that the 
historic quality of American life is under- 
standable only in terms of the catalytic 
effect of the frontier and the vision of fam- 
ily life we have realized for generations on 
our farms—for all of us, indeed—it is dis- 
turbing to see farm life moving so rapidly 
and so irrevocably into a new era. We must, 
nevertheless, have the resiliency and wit to 
cope with this in a way that least damages 
our national well-being. 

In any case, we may take cheer. While 
it is true that the large corporation farm 
has become important in certain specialized 
farming operations, the family farm, thanks 
to the marvels of technology which allows 
one family to manage more acres, is at least 
holding its own in proportion to all those 
engaged in agriculture. Family labor ac- 
counted for 76.5 percent of farm employ- 
ment & year ago, compared with 75.6 per- 
cent just before the last war. Many experts 
believe this proportion can hold, as we move 
from the present situation of 12 percent of 
our people in farming to what will probably 
be 5 or 10 percent by about 1975-80. That 
is something. Remember, too, that as the 
changes we have been discussing make it in- 
creasingly impossible for the small farmer 
with slim resources to lead the good life, 
the community must see to it that it comes 
to his rescue in a realistic way and does not 
turn its back with euphemisms about a 
kind of family farm that can no longer 
make its way. 

We should realize also that it is silly and 
worse for us to deplore the fact that the 
farmer is getting a smaller share of the food 
dollar when it is we ourselves who are de- 
man more and more semiprepared 
foods. This is the explanation for the rise 
of the middleman, not some arcane con- 
spiracy to do in the American farmer. Like 
it or not, a new era has come in American 
farming. It calls for a new era in policy 
and in public understanding, 


Arizona: America at Its Best 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the RECORD 
an editorial from the Glendale Herald 
of July 11, entitled “Arizona: America 
at Its Best.” In this editorial the scenic 
wonders of Arizona are outlined in a 
most interesting manner. 

ARIZONA: AMERICA aT Its Best 

Arizona is that geographic rarity—a State 
which, in the heart of winter, can honestly 
boast it is one of the Nation's sunniest play- 
grounds, then 6 months later claim with 
equal vigor and verity to be an ideal sum- 
mer vacationland. 

Few States have been so bountifully 
blessed by Mother Nature. Yet the story 
of Arizona's remarkable double-barreled ap- 
peal has never really got around. Most va- 
cationers, particularly from the East and 
mid-West, think of it as a winter resort, 
pericd. When Arizona comes to mind they 
conjure up visions of one vast, cactus-stud- 
ded desert, balmy and sun-splashed in win- 
ter time, but hotter than a cow-camp dutch 
oven from June to September. 
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This popular concept bears little resem- 
blance to the facts. Actually, less than 35 
percent of the Grand Canyon State's 114,- 
000 square miles is true desert—the kind 
that makes warm winters and hot sum- 
mers. The remainder is a tremendous mon- 
tage of high, wind-swept plateaus, pine- 
crested mountains and lush green valleys. 

There are a few exceptions, but generally 
speaking this contrasting panorama of 
scenic beauty spreads over all the east- 
central and northern half of the State. For 
the most part the whole northland, as it is 
known locally, offers the vacationer dry, 
pleasant days and crisp, invigorating nights. 
In some mountain areas the weather even 
tends to be downright nippy. Often during 
the summer months places like McNary, Al- 
pine and even Flagstaff pop up on weather 
charts as the coolest spots in the Nation. 

The fact that 80 percent of Arizona's 
population is concentrated in the desert 
region gives the northland a built-in vaca- 
tion market. For example, in a matter of 
2 or 3 hours over good highways, Phoenix 
and Tucson families can trade the 100-plus 
temperatures of the desert for some cool, 
pine-scented retreat beside a babbling 
mountain stream. This no doubt explains 
why the northland has continued to boom 
in spite of the rampant misconceptions by 
out-of-State vacationers. 

To generalize, Arizona’s most popular 
summer playground areas probably are Pres- 
cott, the Flagstaff-Oak Creek Canyon area, 
the Tonto Basin and the White Mountain 
area. 

Prescott, the onetime territorial capital of 
Arizona, is a colorful Old West city located 
100 miles north of Phoenix on the mile-high 
slopes of the Prieta Loma Mountains. Cool 
pine forests bracket it on three sides and 
green rolling hills spread out northward 
into the fertile Chino Valley. One of the 
town’s big tourist attractions is the old 
mud and log territorial capital, which is 
now preserved as a museum. Its most fam- 
ous midsummer attraction is the impres- 
sive Smoki Ceremonial, August 9, during 
which a unique organization known as the 
Smoki People recreate dances and rituals df 
the Western Indian tribes. 

Fifty miles northwest of Prescott on U. S. 
Highway 89-A lies Sedona and the awe- 
inspiring Oak Creek Canyon. Next to the 
fabulous Grand Canyon itself, Oak Creek 
probably rates as Arizona's most scenic 
attraction. red buttes and cliffs 
wall an emerald ribbon of oak, sycamore 
and cottonwood trees for more than 12 
miles along boulder-strewn Oak Creek. 
Sedona itself is a picturesque little village, 
made up mostly of artists, writers and sum- 
mer colonists. Because of its 
beauty, Oak Creek has long been a favorite 
spot for Holl movie companies. 
Rustic lodges (rates from $50 to $70 per 
week), trailer courts and public camping 
areas are spotted every few miles along the 
shaded floor of the canyon. 

Only a half-hour from the dizzying climb 
out of Oak Creek Canyon is Flagstaff, the 
cultural and commercial center of northern 
Arizona. A booming, bustling city of 15,000 
Flagstaff is the seat of Arizona State College 
and the railroad for the colossal Glen Can- 
yon Dam project. On top of that it is a 
favorite base of operations for tourists who 
want to make side trips to the myriad 
attractions of the northland. 

Immediately surrounding the city is the 
world’s largest ponderosa pine forest; on its 
outskirts is the fascinating Museum of 
Northern Arizona, and towering over it to 
the north are the snowcapped San Fran- 
cisco Peaks, which rear skyward more than 
12,000 feet. Thirty-two miles east along 
United States Highway No. 66 is the pleasant 
little tourist town of Williams, gateway to the 
Grand Canyon, and 52 miles further north fs 
the spectacular canyon itself, Within an 
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hour's drive of Flagstaff are such diversified 
Attractions as Wupatki National Monument, 
Sunset Crater, Walnut Canyon and Meteor 
Crater, By driving a little longer eastward 
On United States Highway No. 66 you can 
take in such wonders as the Petrified Forest, 
the Painted Desert, and that vast stretch 
Of desolate multicolored buttes and dunes 
known simply as the Indian country. 

The Indian country is a fascinating land 
in itself, Actually it is the reservation home 
of America’s largest Indian tribe, the Nava- 
hos, and their strange, custom-bound neigh- 

the Hopi. The two reservations, 
empty and treeless, form an awesome 
tableau of primitive beauty stretching 
22,000 square miles over the entire north- 
east corner of Arizona. 

Within its boundaries are such breath- 
taking wilderness areas as Canyon de Chelly 
(pronounced de-shay) and Monument 
Valley. Prehistoric cliff dwellings dot the 
Whole land, and in the Hopi Villages, off 
Reservation Route 3, travelers can see life 
and customs which have remained change- 
less over hundreds of years. Only one really 
adequate road—Route 3 from Window Rock 
to Tuba City—slices through the Navaho- 
Hopi country. The remaining roads vary 
from fair down to impassable, and local 
inquiry should be made before venturing 
too deep into this strange country. 

One summer area of Arizona that has 
scarcely been touched by out-of-State va- 
Cationers is the cool, verdant Tonto Basin, 
2 hours out of Phoenix over the new Beeline 

Shway. Tucked between the Salt River 

es and the towering Mogollon Rim, the 
Tonto Basin country has been long held 
back by the absence of an arterial highway. 
Aside from camp, picnic and summer cabin 
areas, the only real settlements are the 
Tustic little cow town of Payson and the 
crossroad community of Young, focal point 
ot the bloody Pleasant Valley cattle war 
during the 1880's. 

However, it is the same beautiful and 
istorically-fascinating country which in- 
Spired many of Zane Grey's popular Western 
novels. 

Perhaps the fastest-growing summer play- 
Fround in the whole State is the White 

ountain section of eastern Arizona. This 
area is traversed by two principal highways— 
U. 8. 60 east and west and U. S. 666 north 
and south. 

The towering forestland ranges from 6,000 
to 9,000 feet above sealevel, and is speckled 
with shimmering lakes and gurgling trout 
Streams. Progressive, tourist-minded towns 
like Springerville, Show Low, McNary, Alpine 
and Pinetop offer just about anything vaca- 
tioners need in the way of motels, lodges, 
and trailer facilities. 

Even the million-and-a-half acre Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation is being devel- 
Oped as a summer vacation mecca. From 
their tribal headquarters in sleepy little 

itertver, the once fierce White River 
Apaches have launched a multi-million-dol- 
lar tourist development program to supple- 
ment their ranching and lumber enterprises. 

Already they have built a $250,000 motel 
And trailer park just west of McNary, and 
More than €50 campsites are either com- 
pleted or near completion. 

The whole White Mountain area is a trout 

erman's dream. Hundreds and hundreds 
ot miles of trout-filled brooks and rivers 
Swirl through the network of spectacular 
canyons and gorges. Nonresident anglers 
Pay only $10 for a year-round trout license, 
or they can get a 5-day combination trout 
Warm water permit for $5. In addition, if 
You fish in Apache waters, you'll need a 
Special tribal permit costing 60 cents a day. 
So whether it’s fishing, camping or just 
lain relaxing in some breeze-swept motel, 
chances are you can find it in the sprawling 
northland of Arizona, 
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House Should Vote Down S. 3420 and 
Pass Simple Extension of Public Law 
480 


SPEECH 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation was the 
original sponsor of the proposal to sell 
our surplus agricultural commodities 
abroad for foreign currencies, the pro- 
gram that became Public Law 480. 

On the whole, the program has worked 
well. But this year the Committee on 
Agriculture, instead of bringing out a bill 
to extend a good program for another 
year, presented us yesterday with a bill 
that makes far-reaching changes in the 
program, including mandatory barter 
and broad new purposes for which the 
foreign currencies acquired may be used. 
These changes are so undesirable that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has had to come out publicly in opposi- 
tion to the mutilations of its own brain- 
child. 

The Farm Bureau, like all the rest of 
us, wants a continuation of Public Law 
480, substantially as is. Why tinker with 
it? Especially when the changes are 
opposed by those who have been closest 
to it from the beginning and by those 
who will have to administer it? 

Tomorrow, the vote will come on this 
bill. Why not vote it down—and have 
the committee bring back here within 48 
hours, as it easily can, a simple bill to 
extend Public Law 480 so that we can go 
ahead with what is fundamentally sound 
in the program and not get it all mixed 
up with new proposals whose ultimate re- 
sults no one can foresee, but which at 
the very least will be confusion and un- 
certainty, and at the worst, bad both for 


the program itself and for our relations- 


with other countries. No harm will be 
done by voting this bill down, and a lot 
of trouble avoided. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks a letter 
received today from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation opposing the new 
barter provisions and the authorizations 
for entirely new and, in some instances, 
unwise uses of the foreign currencies 
such as putting the United States Gov- 
ernment into practically unlimited oper- 
ation of all types of educational institu- 
tions in foreign countries: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., July 22, 1958. 
Hon. WALTER Jupp, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Jupp: Public Law 480, 
the Agricultural Trade Development Act, was 
passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent in July 1954. It was designed as a 
3-year program and $700 million was author- 
ized for sales for foreign currency. 

The three main objectives of the Public Law 
480 program were: (1) to reduce surpluses by 
making possible sales of farm products in 
addition to the normal dollar sales; (2) to 
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establish private trade channels for sales of 
farm products which could be continued 
with dollar sales after the termination of 
the program; and (3) to use part of the 
currency received from such sales to de- 
velop new markets or expand old markets for 
farm products. In our opinion these ob- 
jectives are still sound. 

In 1955 and 1956, authorization was in- 
creased from $700 million for foreign cur- 
rency sales to $3 billion. In 1957, Congress 
extended the act for 1 year and authorized 
$1 billion for fiscal year 1958. 

Public Law 480 has been successful in 
moving substantial quantities of agriculture 
products into export markets. However, 
when Public Law 480 was passed on July 
10, 1954, CCC had title or held loans on 86 
billion worth of agriculture surpluses, Today 
our surpluses amount to approximately $7.3 
billion. We have not been successful in 
making substantial reductions in the amount 
of our surpluses, but we have been able to 
halt the rapid accumulation which would 
have taken place had it -not been for this 
effective export program. These facts, to- 
gether with the prospects of large produc- 
tion this year—especially of wheat—make it 
necessary to again extend this program. It 
is unfortunate that we have delayed the 
extension in the manner that we have. The 
Senate passed a bill extending the act last 
March. It is now July and the program ex- 
pired on June 30. This delay has caused 
a serious breakdown in negotiations of title 
I, foreign currency sales. As of March 30, 
1958, approximately $840 million of the $1 
billion Public Law 480 authorization was 
obligated. Since March 30 the program has 
been operating on a small reserve. This has 
made it impossible to begin negotiations 
on a number of large programs. It is im- 
portant that negotiations be concluded on 
these large programs in time to allow or- 
derly shipping. These exports should be 
scheduled over the entire year, rather than 
attempting to move them in a 3- to 4-month 
period. 

If the fiscal year 1959 authorization had 
been known by the Department of Agricul- 
ture it would have been possible to have 
concluded the agreement early in the year 
and perhaps we could have prevented heavy 
accumulations of surpluses in the fall. It 
should be borne in mind that extension of 
Public Law 480 also was delayed last year for 
over 4 months, Very few important. agree- 
ments were signed between June and Octo- 
ber of 1957 due partially to the delay in 
enacting such an extension, 

The sharp decline in foreign exports dur- 
ing this period had a drastic effect upon 
American shipping and was very disruptive 
to the normal commercial facilities, 
As long as this program operates, it is essen- 
tial that it operate with proper continuity 
and careful programming, rather than ex- 
treme peaks of activity for a short period 
and then a virtual cessation of operation. 
Valuable time has already been lost due to 
the delay in enacting an extension bill. If 
we are to have proper administration of this 
program, it is important that we take prompt 
action. 

We do not mean to indicate that we should 
change the nature of the Public Law 480 
program, It is a temporary program. 
Throughout its legislative history it has 
been emphasized that these sales for foreign 
currency are an emergency measure and not 
a permanent part of our agriculture exports. 
For example, the report from the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives (Rept. No. 432, dated May 9, 1957) 
stated, “This committee would remind those 
in charge of administering this law that it 
is not intended as a permanent part of either 
our agricultural or our foreign-trade pro- 
gram. It is an emergency law designed for 
the sole p of making the best of a 
bad situation by providing for the disposal 
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of agricultural surpluses in a manner which 
will return some benefit—if possible, a per- 
manent benefit—to the United States.” 

A program of sales for foreign currency 
can benefit American agriculture only a lim- 
ited length of time before markets start ori- 
enting to this way of doing business. The 
trade becomes acclimated, as it were, to such 
sales. In short, customer nations start to 
consider unconsciously or consciously, the 
Public Law 480 operations as a normal part 
of commercial trade, There are indications 
that just this already has happened in some 
instances. We view with serious concern 
evidence that some countries are adjusting 
their dollar exchange so that very little of 
it is used for the purchase of American 
farm products. They are taking for granted 
that they will be able to purchase a sub- 
stantial portion of their food and fiber needs 
from the United States with local currency. 
This places United States farm products in 
a very vulnerable position and jeopardizes 
future dollar markets. 

8. 3420 has been amended by substituting 
the language of H. R. 12954. Section 101 of 
H. R. 12954 extends authorization for for- 
eign currency sales for 1 year and provides 
a $1.5 billion authorization. This is an im- 
provement over the Senate bill which pro- 
vided an open-ended authorization. This 
type of authorization for Public Law 480 
‘would tend to destroy the temporary nature 
of the program. 

Sections 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, and 108 
of H. R. 12954 expands authorized uses for 
foreign currency generated under Public 
Law 480. This multiplicity of possible uses 
could greatly complicate the proper admin- 
istration of the program. We must not for- 
get that Public Law 480 is a trade develop- 
ment act and foreign currency should be 
used efficiently and effectively to accomplish 
‘this primary purpose, 

We are opposed to section 102 of H. R. 
12954 and feel that this section should be 
deleted. It represents an effort to tie the 
Secretary of Agriculture's hands in adminis- 
tering the barter program. We are for a 
barter vigorously implemented: 
however, it must be conducted with proper 


safeguards, Section 102 of this bill amends 


section 303 of Public Law 480 and directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to barter farm 
products for strategic and other materials 
up to $500 million annually. This section 
forbids the Secretary to restrict countries 
into which surplus-agriculture commodities 
may be sold under the program, except when 
the Secretary makes a specific finding as to 
& particular transaction, that such transac- 
tion will replace a cash sale for dollars. This 
places a burden of proof responsibility on 
the Secretary which, in our opinion, would 
make proper administration of the program 
impossible. Such a provision could cause an 
unrealistic barter program which could tend 
to displace substantial amounts of dollar 
sales. This would have the effect of chan- 
neling an even greater proportion of our 
agricultural exports into government pro- 
grams. 


We must recognize the danger signs. 
Over 40 percent of our agricultural exports 
moved under Government programs in fiscal 
year 1957. Farmers’ position in normal com- 
mercial trade must not be jeopardized. We 
must work toward expanded sales for dollars 
through private commercial channels. A 
barter program which merely displaces sales 
for dollars achieves no benefits for American 
farmers. It does not expand exports; it 
simply diverts them from private trade to 
government programs. 

However, a properly administered, properly 
implemented barter program can expand 
agricultural exports, The Secretary has this 
32 We are assured that he will use 
t. 

Section 303 adds no new authority, but 
merely makes proper administration more 
difficult, if not impossible. Section 102 of 
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H. R. 12954 should be deleted in the long-run 
interest of the American farmers. 
Respectfully, 
GEORGE J. DIETZ. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cont or LAWS OF THE UNITED Srarzs 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
sionaL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take ali needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½%- point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than § o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Rxconp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
Tore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10, Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the ConcressionaL RECORD. 

11, Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
In excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 15 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must. be announced by the Member when 
such Jeave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this- 
Paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


Mathematics and Science Education in 
Indiana Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr, JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Mathematics and Science Educa- 
tion in Indiana Schools,” written by Wil- 
bur Young, State superintendent of pub- 
_ lic instruction in Indiana. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE EDUCATION IN 
INDIANA SCHOOLS 


(By Wilbur Young, State superintendent of 
public instruction) 


Russian advances in the field of satellites 
ve been responsible for criticisms of our 
Science and mathematics education by cirtics 
Sf our educational system. Because of the 
terest expressed by the school people and 
the citizens in the veracity of these criti- 
Cisms, the State superintendent of public 
ction appointed a 14-member commit- 

With Clarence Manion, former dean of the 
Notre Dame Law School and a member of 
the Commission on General Education of the 
Indiana State Board of Education, to investi- 
Fate and appraise science and mathematics 
education in the schools of Indiana. This in 
was necessitated because the schools 

Were being blamed for the failure of the 
United States to launch a satellite. before 
Ussia’s Sputnik I, and in part because the 
l people and the citizens wanted to 
Know the truth about Indiana's educational 
Adequacy. The committee has scientifically 
Studied the schools in Indiana to determine 
ü actual facts in five areas of our educa- 
‘onal program pertinent to the teaching and 
Achievements in the mathematics and science 
Tanken. These areas are as follows: (1) 
eacher qualifications; (2) high school offer- 

> (3) pupil participation; (4) achieve- 
Ment of pupils; and (5) the need for scholar- 
Ships for talented pupils. To obtain perti- 
nent data the committee used the records of 
er training and licensing division, 

the statistical division, and the research di- 
On of the State Department of Public In- 
siruction. In addition to this, questionnaires 
ere mailed to all of the 707 Indiana high 
Schools. ‘The fact that 100 percent of the 
questionnaires were returned is indicative of 
88 excellent cooperation and true interest 
eins by the school administrators in aiding 
th this quest for the truth. Investigation 
Of the five areas listed above has been com- 


Pleted and a summary of the results is as 
follows 


* 
TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 
The courses taken in colleges and/or uni- 
Versities by all the teachers of mathematics 
and science were studied by examining their 
Credentials filed in the teacher training and 
Censing division of the Indiana State De- 
nt of Public Instfuction, These rec- 
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ords show that all mathematics teachers in 
Indiana have a minimum of 24 semester 
hours of college credit in mathematics. 
Data from these files also reveal that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the biology, chem- 
istry, and physics teachers have a teaching 
certificate in their specific area which, in 
fact, means that the biology teachers have 
a minimum of 24 semester hours of academic 
blology, and the chemistry and physics 
teachers have a minimum of 18 semester 
hours of academic chemistry and academic 
physics, All of the other teachers, with 
the exception of a very small percent, haye 
had at least 15 hours of science. For only 2.2 
percent of the biology teachers, 1 percent 
of the chemistry teachers, and 2.2 percent 
of the physics teachers were our records 
incomplete. 
HIGH-SCHOOL OFFERINGS 

The idea has been prevalent that our high 
schools no longer offer the challenging and 
solid courses in mathematics and science. 
The facts are that during the 1957-58 school 
year 85 percent of our high schools were 
offering physics; 83 percent were offering 
chemistry; 88 percent were offering second- 
year algebra; 72 percent were offering trigo- 
nometry, and 62 percent were offering solid 
geometry. All of these schools did not offer 
these subjects each year but offered the 
courses in alternate years. 

PUPIL ENROLLMENT 


During the school year 1957-58 the records 
showed that 100 percent of the graduating 
seniors had at least 1 year of mathematics; 
34 percent had 2 years of mathematics; 15 
percent had 3 years of mathematics, and 11 
percent had 4 years of mathematics. Dr. 
James B. Conant, former president of Har- 
vard and former United States High Com- 
missioner to Germany, recently used in a 
nationwide telecast our data that 11 percent 
of Indiana graduates have 4 years of second- 
ary mathematics, as an indication of the 
strength of the American comprehensive 
secondary school. Of this year’s (1957-58) 
graduates, 100 percent had 1 year of science; 
26 percent had 2 years of science; 15 percent 
had 3 years of science; 2 percent had 4 years 
of science. These figures indicate that 
about as many high-school pupils in Indi- 
ana today are enrolled in advance science 
and mathematics courses as could profit from 
the accelerated study of these subjects. This 
statement assumes that it is the most capa- 
ble and talented students who are enrolled 
in these advanced courses, 

ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 


The science and mathematics committee 
tested the ninth-grade pupils in mathe- 
matics and science, The California Test Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, Calif., was selected to 
provide the tests In mathematics and science. 
Schools were invited to participate on a vol- 
untary basis. Of the approximately 63,000 
pupils enrolled in the ninth grade, over 
44,000 students took both the science and 
the mathematics tests. ` 

The results of these tests have very defi- 
nitely established the high caliber of our 
students both in past and present achieve- 
ment and in the prognostication of their 
future scholastic ability and achievement. 

The tests were validated on the national 
norms previously established and grade 
placements were also derived and ascer- 
tained from these national norms. 

In the area of mathematics, the median 
grade level for Indiana’s 9th-grade stu- 


dents was at the 10th grade. ‘Approximately 
27 percent of the total number of 8th 
grade students taking the test showed a 
grade equivalent of 13 (college level) or 
more, while approximately 58 percent showed 
grade equivalents at or above the 10th year 
grade level. 

In the area of physical science, the median 
grade level for these 9th grade students was 
at the 9th grade level; however, 36 percent 
of the students taking the physical science 
exam showed a 10th grade equivalent or 
more, 

In the area of biological science, the me- 
dian grade level was the ninth grade, the 
same as in the ‘area of physical science. 
Thirty-four percent of the 9th grade stu- 
dents taking this test placed at the 10th 
grade equivalent or more. 

Results show that 61.6 percent were above 
the national norms in mathematical rea- 
soning and mathematical fundamentals, 
and 50.7 percent were above the national 
norms in physical and biological sciences. 
More students were above the national 
norms in physical science than in biological 
science because many city schools offer bi- 
ology to 10th grade students while the test 
was given to 9th grade students, 

THE NEED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TALENTED 
PUPILS 

A questionnaire was sent to the 707 high 

school principals in Indiana asking the fol- 
lowing question: 
. “How many students in your school 
qualify by the way of interest, ability, and 
aptitude in science and mathematics to per- 
form successful college work; how many do 
you estimate are unable to attend college 
because of lack of financial resources?” 

The replies to this question indicated that 
there were approximately 2,000 students who 
had the interest, ability, and aptitude for 
science and mathematics but lacked the 
funds needed for higher education, 

A 4%%-hour comprehensive examination 
in science, mathematics, English, and social 
studies was given to all seniors wanting to 
take the examination. Of the estimated 
2,000 qualified pupils who needed aid as 
reported on the questionnaires, 703 of these 
pupils took this comprehensive examina- 
tion and the results were sent to Yonkers, 
N. Y., where they were machine scored. 

There were 199 of the 703 pupils who 
ranked above the 90th percentile in mathe- 
matics and science based on national norms. 
The 199 pupils were then divided into 4 
categories: x 

1. Twenty-seven pupils were counted in 
group I that included all pupils making 
above the 90th percentile based on national 
norms in each of the four fields of mathe- 
matics, science, English, and social studies, 

2. Seventy-three pupils werè counted in 
group II that included all pupils making 
above the 90th percentile in mathematics 
and science, and a percentile average of 
above 90 in the 4 areas tested. 

3. Ninety-nine pupils were counted in 
group III that included all pupils ranking 
above the 90th percentile in mathematics 
and science but making a percentile rating 
of 90 or lower in English and social studies. 

The committee decided to consider at this 
time any of those pupils in the group III for 
scholarship aid who had a percentile rank- 
ing of 95 or above in mathematics and sci- 
ence, This consideration included 179 of 
the 199 students. These students were asked 
concerning their ability to finance their 
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higher education. Twenty-three students 
did not reply and it was assumed they had 
financial resources for attending college. 
Fourteen students stated that they had suf- 
ficient funds to attend a college or university 
of their own choice for 1 year. Twenty-five 
students advised the committee that they 
were going into fields other than mathe- 
matics and science in higher education 
therefore automatically eliminating them- 
selves. 

A need formula was applied to the 117 
remaining and qualified pupils, This form- 
ula has been widely used throughout the 
United States to determine, first, the finan- 
cial need necessary and, second, the amount 
of financial aid required in order to guar- 
antee 1 year of college work. 

Sixty-four students were eliminated by 
the formula, leaving 53 qualifying for ald 
for amounts from $10 to $1,200. Of the 53 
qualifying for financial ald, 37 already had 
scholarships ranging from $25 to $750. 

The committee learned that the problem 
at hand was not to provide scholarships as 
only 16 are needed and can be taken care 
of but the problem concerns provision for 
financial assistance for those already having 
scholarships in order to guarantee 1 year 
of college work. 

A plan is being devised whereby the 53 
needing financial ald in order to complete 
1 year of college education may secure that 
aid providing, of course, they enroll in college 
this fall and make satisfactory grades. 

The results of the study of these five areas 
have shown conclusively that the training 
and education directed to our students do 
not in any way preclude their ability to 
achieve and to meet the challenges of our 
changing world, 

The facts do show that our schools are 
very adequately meeting the needs, interests, 
and abilities of the pupils. Therefore, there 
is no basis whatsoever for unfavorable criti- 
cisms concerning Indiana’s educational sys- 
tem. The aims, the objectives, and the 
philosophy of our schools sharpen and chal- 
lenge the working tools of the pupils. Since 
progress is an important product, our youth 
will not mark time but will keep pace with 
all the developmental tasks that our culture 
expects of them. 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE FIVE AREAS 


Teacher qualifications; The records of In- 
diana’s mathematics and science teachers 
show that they are well qualified to teach 
in these subject areas. 

High school offerings: Indiana’s high 
schools are definitely offering adequate 
mathematics and science courses to meet the 
needs of our challenging students. 

Pupil enrollment: The records show that 
Indiana's high school seniors for 1957-58 had 
a firm and substantial background in both 
mathematics and science. 

Achievement of pupils: Results of a mathe- 
matics and science test showed that in the 
area of mathematics, the median grade level 
for Indiana's 9th grade students was at the 
10th grade. A large percentage of these stu- 
dents ranked at the grade equivalent of 13 
(college level) or more. 

In the science area, the median grade level 
was the 9th grade, while a large percentage 
ranked at the 10th grade equivalent or more. 

The need for scholarships for talented 
pupils: A 44-hour comprehensive examina- 
tion (essential high school content battery, 
form BM.) was taken by 703 qualified high 
school seniors. 

One hundred and ninety-nine or 28.3 per- 
cent of these 703 seniors made a percentile 
ranking, based on national norms, above 90; 
however, the committee decided not to con- 
sider for scholarship, at this time, those stu- 
dents who had an average percentile ranking 
of 94 or below in the areas of mathematics 
and science, and an average percentile rank- 
ing of 90 or below in the areas of English and 
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social studies, This eliminated 20 of the 199 
students. 

By process of further elimination accord- 
ing to pupil interest, course of study pursued, 
and a financial need formula; only 63 stu- 
dents, who were still qualified, remained. 

A plan is being devised whereby those 53 
students needing financial assistance may 
obtain this aid from private sources in In- 
diana. The committee is convinced that 
Federal assistance on this program is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 


Alaska Statehood and District of 
Columbia Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, July 15, President Eisenhower sent 
United States marines into Lebanon, the 
U. N. Security Council began consid- 
ering sending a police force to the Mid- 
east, Great Britain prepared to send 
paratroopers into Jordan and the United 
States Senate was obligated to consider 
and pass bills permitting the District of 
Columbia Commissioners to alter over- 
head wiring regulation, expanding the 
charter of the St. Thomas Literary So- 
ciety in Washington and permitting 
and permitting clerks of the District of 
Columbia Municipal Court of Appeals to 
administer oaths. 

While these bills are innocuous in and 
of themselves and merited enactment, 
legislation such as this could best be con- 
sidered by a locally elected body in the 
finest tradition of our governmental her- 
itage rather than by the Congress of the 
United States which was elected by the 
people of the States to serve as our Na- 
tional Legislature rather than as a mu- 
nicipal city council. 

Now that Alaska has been admitted in- 
to the Union, very serious and active con- 
sideration must be given to giving to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia their 
rights of citizenship and giving to them 
such modicum, at the very least, of self- 
government. There is legislation pres- 
ently pending on the calendar of this 
body providing for home rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; I hope very much that 
such legislation will be enacted into law. 

The Reporter Dispatch of White 
Plains, N. Y., on Tuesday, July 8, 1958, 
carried a ringing editorial urging that 
the people of the District of Columbia 
be divested of their second-class citizen- 
ship and restored to full citizenship. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fam PLAY ror Home-Grown AMERICANS, Too: 


There's been almost unanimous ap- 
proval—excepting perhaps some- prideful 
Texans—on admission of Alaska as the 49th 
State of the Union. It’s anticipated that 
Hawall won't have to walt very long to be- 


_ come the 50th. 
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Yet, while we're welcoming Alaska, which 
we acquired in 1867, and preparing to lay 
down another red carpet for Hawaii, which 
joined us in 1898, we stubbornly hold back 
in the awkward status of less than second 
class citizenry the 800,000 residents of a 
mainland section which has been with us 
since the Revolution, 

While we tie in Juneau, Alaskan capital 
as far distant from Washington as is Lon- 
don, we still push back from statehood, or 
even territorial status, the home of the Na- 
tional Capital itself. 

Alaska and Hawali to be States? But resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia not to 
be given even territorial rights? Doesn't 
sound exactly like fair play, does it? 

Population of the District is just a little 
bit more than that of Westchester. It's 
four times that of Alaska. Yet, while Alas- 
Kans afe getting ready to elect State and 
congressional officers, folks in the District 
of Columbia can’t vote for even a dog- 
catcher. 

Oh, they're allowed to pay taxes, real 
estate taxes, personal income taxes, corpora- 
tion taxes—but they don't have legal rights 
to even a whisper as to how those taxes shall 
be used. Instead, that function is giyen by 
present law to nonresidents, to Members of 
Congress who live and have personal interests 
many hundreds of miles away. 

How would we feel here in our community 
if an authority reported that the salary level 
of our public school teachers was “not only 
a disgrace but fails to enable the board of 
education to recruit properly trained teach- 
ers"? And how much worse would we feel 
if we knew the statement to be absolutely 
true but were completely helpless to do the 
least little thing to correct It? Yet, that's 
the situation in the District of Columbia. 

Why, even such a comparatively minor 
matter as whether the District, entirely ur- 
ban, should have daylight saving time took 
up hours of debate in the Senate, hours 
which might have been far better given to 
discussion of weighty national and interna- 
tional issues. Senators from Western agri- 
cultural States whose constituents are con- 
genitally opposed to daylight saving ob- 
jected to giving the boon of an extra hour 
of summer daylight for relaxation of Dis- 
trict residents, 

Consider our own Senator Jacos K. Javrrs. 
He’s on the Senate District Committee. In 
that role he has all the responsibilities and 
headaches of a Mount Vernon alderman or 
a Westchester supervisor. The time he 
should be able to give to global issues he 
must surrender instead to questions of sew- 
age 5 and garbage disposal. Is that 
good 

Then, there's our other Senator, Invrna 
M. Ives, who has been named to a joint 
committee to iron out differences between 
Senate and House on the District’s budget. 
He faces the unpleasant task of imposing 
taxes upon property owners who can’t say & 
word about how big that budget can be, 
how it should be raised, or how it must be 
spent, 

Who was it said away back in our early 
colonial days: “Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny"? And if true then, why 
not now? 

Is this what we sent our Senators and 
Representatives to Washington for? Is this 
local government a burden we must put 
upon them when they need all their time 
and energy and brains to meet pressing na- 
tional problems? 

Senator Javirs, realizing the situation, has 
helped to introduce a home rule bill for 
the District of Columbia. Its passage will 
give fair, honest, American-type representa- 
tion to residents of the National Capital. It 
will also relieve Senators and Representa- 
tives of petty annoying details of city-level 
administration, and thereby make that time 
available for the more important and more 
proper work of Congress. 


‘ 
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Of course, there may have been away back 
there in 1790 some reason to exclude District 
Of Columbia residents from local voting 
rights. There may have been some slight 
Substance for fear of local control of the 
National Capital. 

But that fanciful bugaboo evaporated 
from the dim mists of capricious imagina- 
tion many decades ago. It’s laughable now 
to advance the supposition that to give the 
vote to the District of Columbia would en- 
danger the basic principles of the Nation. 

So, while we're preparing to recognize the 
Civic equality of Alaskans and of Hawailans, 
how about giving a bit of fair play consider- 
ation to the rights of mainland Americans in 
Our National Capital? 


Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Considering the bill H. R. 13450 making sup- 
Plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 

from Michigan. . 

Mr. FORD. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, or someone 
familiar with the matter, a question in 
Teference to a statement in the com- 
mittee report appearing on page 48 hav- 
ing to do with the reactor-development 
Program. The committee has recom- 
Mended, according to the report, the 
following: 

F The budgeted program includes $1,250,000 
or development work on fast-reactor sys- 
5. In keeping with the position taken 
00 conferees on the bill last year none of 
ese. funds are to be charged against the 
Contract between the AEC and the Power 
ctor Development Co. 


It is my understanding that during 
year 1958 none of the funds made 
available for the fast-breeder reactor 
Were specifically charged to the PRDC 
Contract but that benefits from AEC re- 
h on the reactor-deyelopment pro- 
Eram could be made available to the 
PRDC project. Do I gather from the 
Words in the committee report that the 
Same arrangement will be carried on in 
al 19592 
Mr. RABAUT. The answer is “Yes.” 
Fic FORD. That arrangement is sat- 
5 actory, as I understand, to the PRDC 
mss the AEC. Therefore I am glad to 
wi that this bill for the fiscal year 1959 
f carry out that arrangement in the 
uture. 
= Mr. RABAUT. The Congress has 
ever approved the contract between the 
tl and PRDC but, as far as the gen- 
8 s question is concerned, the an- 
e is “Yes.” The situation is the 


Mr. FORD, I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. He is as concerned 
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about this matter as Iam. I think the 
answer is very satisfactory. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make a comment and ask 
a question of the committee, particu- 
larly with reference to the matter re- 
ferred to on page 5 of the committee re- 
port. This has to do with emergency 
conservation measures. The Congress 
several years ago appropriated $24 mil- 
lion for disaster relief in areas that had 
been devastated by floods and other acts 
of nature. Now, as I understand, there 
is about $18 million or $19 million re- 
maining of this fund. The question is 
this: Does this bill extend that public 
law, which I understand was Public Law 
85 and Public Law 170? 

Mr. TABER. I understand it does. 

Mr. BEAMER, Well, the reason I 
asked that question, I represent a dis- 
trict and I think many others represent 
districts where there have been tremen- 
dous flood losses this year in various 
farm areas. Now, the other question 
that I would like to ask is this: Is this 
amount of money on a matching basis, 
or is it on a loan basis? Could that be 
answered? 

Mr. TABER. I think I would have to 
yield to a member of the agricultural 
subcommittee to answer that question. 

Mr. BEAMER. As to the language on 
page 2 of the bill; emergency conserva- 
tion measures, is that money available 
on a matching basis or is it an outright 
grant? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is an outright 
grant to repay money expended by local 
people to remedy the damage done in 
times of natural disaster. The law itself 
limits the area and conditions under 
which the funds are available. The 
State must determine the disaster, and 
the President must agree. We have, for 
a period of years, each year extended 
this disaster fund in line with the legis- 
lation. The budget request was that we 
extend it now for 6 months. In view of 
the restrictions and limitations in the 
law itself, which protects the funds, we 
felt it was better to continue the fund 
on an indefinite basis. > 

Mr. BEAMER. I discussed this with 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Mississippi, and I think 
it is an excellent move, but I did want 
to get this question answered. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Permit me to go fur- 


ther by saying that actually this is a re- 


imbursement to the people in the area 
who do certain work incident to recov- 
ery from a disaster which the Federal 
Government and the State determined 
did exist. 

Mr. BEAMER. And it must be de- 
clared a disaster area? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right; which 
comes from the Federal Government and 
the State Government, and that pre- 
cedes the allocation of money from this 
fund. 

Mr. BEAMER. I compliment the 
committee for including it and extend- 
ing this particular legislation. 
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Nixon Pens Own Story of Latin 
Co: . t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego 
Tribune of July 15, 1958: 

NIXON Pens Own Srory or LATIN 
„ COMMUNISTS 
(By RICHARD NIXON) 

WasHINGTON—I appreciate the opportu- 
nity Victor Riesel has afforded me to report 
through his column on an important aspect 
of my South American trip, which, because 
of the understandable interest in the violent 
demonstrations which occurred, has not been 
adequately covered in the press. 

I have often been asked why I insisted that 
State Department officials arrange meetings 
with labor-union leaders in the countries I 
visited wherever my schedule would permit. 

The answer is that a free trade-union 
movement is one of the strongest bulwarks 
against communism. 

The proof of the truth of this conclusion 
is that the growing trade-union movement 
in Latin America is a major target of Com: 
munist infiltration, = r 

TRADE UNIONS GROW FAST 

In the United States we can be grateful 
for the fact that our trade-union leaders 
were among the first to recognize the insidi- 
ous character of the international Commu- 
nist movement and the threat it presented 
to all free institutions. Men like George 
Meany, for example, were never fooled by 
the popular-front tactics of the Communists 
and they have fought the Communists skille 
fully and effectively through the years. 

The trade-union movement in Latin 
America is comparatively small but it is 
growing fast, and in countries where former 
governing classes are losing their influence 
the trade-union leaders, together with lead- 
ers in the universities and public-opinion 
media, form a powerful and sometimes de- 
cisive force in determining the makeup of 
governments and their policies, 

The Communists recognize this, That is 
why they are concentrating their efforts pri- 
marily not on government and business of- 
ficials who may be in power today, but on 
the union leaders, the university students, 
and the public-opinion molders who may be 
in power tomorrow, 

TALKS VERY FRIENDLY 

What progress have they made as far as 
unions are concerned? We would be de- 
ceiving ourselves if we were not to recog- 
nize that they have made and are now mak- 
ing serious inroads in the union movement 
in Latin America. The Red labor network, 
organized under the direction of Vincente 
Lombardo Toledano, is well-heeled, efficiently 
organized, and ruthlessly aggressive. 

Even in those countries where the Com- 
munist Party is outlawed, Moscow-trained 
and directed labor leaders are working and 
planning for the day when they will come 
to power. In other countries they- openly 
boast of their Communist affiliation and are 
waging unceasing warfare on those they re- 
alize are their most effective opponents—the 
free trade-union leaders, 

But there is another side to this story— 
an encouraging one from the viewpoint of 
those who support the cause of freedom, I 
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saw this aide first hand. In every country I 
visited, with the exception of Venezuela, I 
met with free trade-union leaders. 

The meetings Iattended and the discussions 
I had with these leaders were without ex- 
ception always friendly. That does not mean 
that they agreed with me on all aspects of 
United States policy. But in each instance it 
was a friendly disagreement from which a 
better understanding of the true attitude of 
the people of the United States toward those 
of Latin America resulted. 

Since I have returned to the United States, 
I have received scores of letters from these 
democratic labor leaders deploring the inci- 
dents that so grossly misrepresented the trye 
sentiments of the people of South America 
toward the United States. To note a few 
among many, Augusto Malave Villalba, of 
Venezuela, wrote that the organized workers 
of his national emphatically repudiated the 
incidents that took place. 

The Confederation of Labor of Peru re- 
jected the demonstrations as “contrary to 
their ideals of democracy, freedom, and inter- 
American trade unionism.” And it should 
also be pointed out that in the demonstra- 
tions that took place there was no partici- 
pation whatever by free trade union members. 

SPLENDID JOB RELATED 


I found in my converastions with trade 
union leaders that they recognize the threat 
which communism presents to the true in- 
terests of the working people of South Amer- 
ica. They say there is no place in the Amer- 
icas for the kind of foreign controlled die- 
tatorship which mowed down workers by 
the thousands in the streets of Budapest. 
They realize that a Communist government 
would mean the end of the right to strike 
and all the other powers that a free trade 


union must have if it ts to survive and 


grow. 

Much of the credit for the successful fight 
against Communist infiltration of the union 
movement in Latin America goes to the In- 
ternational Regional Labor Organization 
(ORIT) with which the free labor organiza- 
tions are associated. 

And I am happy to point out that the 
American trade union movement through the 
AFL-CIO is doing a splendid job in Latin 
America, as well as in other parts of the world 
in encouraging the development of free trade 
unions as opposed to Communist unions. 


_ STRONGER PROGRAM NEEDED 


I would not suggest that this battle for or- 
ganized labor in the Americas is won. I 
believe we should step up our activities in 
this struggle in several respects. We should 
strengthen the labor attaché sections in the 
embassies in Latin America. We should in- 
crease in quality and quantity the labor 
union phase of our leader exchange program. 

And probably most important of all, 
through our information program and every 
means possible we must get ac to the 
great masses of people in La America 
that the policies of our Government and our 
enlightened 20th century private enterprise 
are dedicated to the ideal of producing there, 
as in the United States, not just a good life 
for the few but a better life for the mnay. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 \ 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Harold W. Handley, 
Governor of Indiana, with regard to 
Federal aid to education. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE or INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, July 21, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran BI.: A hypothesis is only a hypoth- 
esis until it is proven or disproven by facts. 
Following the launching of Sputnik I, we in 
Indiana began a thorough factfinding study 
of our education system, particularly re- 
garding science and mathematics courses, 
enroliments, and pupil aptitudes. The en- 
tire project was conducted by a representa- 
tive committee of citizens and educators, 
headed by Dr. Clarence E. Manion, former 
dean of the University of Notre Dame Law 
School, 

Every Indiana ninth grade student re- 
ceived an identical test, the results being 
evaluated by a professional laboratory, We 
also gave an extensive test to high-school 
seniors to determine exceptional individuals. 
Then we inquired of these exceptional sen- 
iors as to how many wished to enter college 
and how many would need financial and 
scholarship assistance, 

The results of these tests and inquiries 
are detailed in the attached summary. Be- 
cause there is now before the United States 
Congress proposed legislation for Federal 
scholarships, we feel that you might be par- 
ticularly interested. We are convinced that 
Indiana does not need such Federal assist- 
ance, and that if similar factual inquiry 
were made in the other States the same 
conclusions would be tenable regarding 
them. 

Once started, a system of federalized 
scholarships would never be terminated. 
The cost would run into the billions and 
institutions mow. independent or State 
supported would become completely subser- 
vient to the new bureaucracy in Washington 
which would quickly establish its self- 
perpetuating existence. 

Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none. The self- 
sufficiency, initiative and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 
Education problems can continue to be 
handled locally and individually. 

Sincerely, 
Harod W. HANDLEY, 
Governor of Indiana, 


Living Theater, Music, and Ballet: A 
Wedding of Business and the Arts 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


, OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS? Mr. President, there is 
presently pending before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
S. 2081, to establish the United States 
Arts Foundation, a measure which I in- 
troduced on May 15, 1957, to establish an 
independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to 
give assistance to the performing arts— 
living theater, music, and ballet. Stimu- 
lation of interest in culture and the arts 
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has long been regarded as almost solely 
an academic prerogative; however, in- 
terest in the living arts is not so restricted 
but rather encompasses our whole na- 
tional life. ‘This is especially true in 
these days when we seek deeper content 
and motivation in our national spirit. 

Illustrative of this is an article appear- 

ing in the Wall Street Journal of March 

13, 1958, Aiding the Arts, detailing the 

activities of businessmen in the promo- 

tion of living theater, music and the 
ballet and the dividends, spiritual as well 
as material, which accrue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AIDING THE ARTS—MANY BUSINESSMEN JOIN 
Orrs Drives To Spur Music, DRAMA, 
Dancr—Tuety Pusu Bio New CENTER IN 
NEw Yorn, Back FESTIVALS IN Fort WAYNE, 
BIRMINGHAM—A GOAL: REVIVING DOWN- 
TOWN 

(By Jerome J. Zukosky) 

New Tonk. — Around the green baize- 
covered board-room table in General Foods 
Corp.'s Park Avenue headquarters, 15 men 
and women sat down recently for an unusual 
conference. 

Its subject: “How 
Dollars.” 

Around the table were the heads of some 
of the Nation's biggest banks, brokerage 
houses. and industrial concerns. The lesson 
in fund solicitation, conducted by Clarence 
Francis, retired.chairman of General Foods, 
was part of a meticulously plotted cam- 
paign to coax from corporate treasuries con- 
tributions to a relatively new venture in 
business philanthropy: Culture. 

CULTURAL CLUSTER , 


The executives at this meeting and other 
volunteer solicitors are seeking $75 million 


to Ask for a Million 


for Lincoln Center, an 1l-acre cluster of 


halls to be bullt near Manhattan's Colum- 
bus Circle. The center eventually may 
house opera, symphony, dance, drama and 
other performing troupes. Construction is 
scheduled to start later this year, with com- 
pletion of the entire center due by 1964. 

It will be the largest privately financed 
cultural project ever built in the United 
States. Some $7.5 million is expected to 
come from corporations, the rest will be so- 
licited from private, noncorporate sources. 

“It bothers some people to ask their friends 
or associates for a million dollars, especially 
when they know they are asking for more 
than their company or they themselves can 
give,” comments John MeNuty, a fund-rais- 


ing counselor to the group. “We've tried to 
show them how.” 
The culture crusaders’ embarrassment, 


however, isn't the only problem. “Lincoln 
Center is selling a new idea,” says Edgar 
Young, associate of John D. Rockefeller III, 
active head and a promoter of the proje¢t. 
“Business support for the arts now is at the 
stage where corporate aid to education was 
10 years ago and aid to medical and welfare 
work was 30 years ago. We want to set a 
spectacular example to establish support for 
the products of man's leisure and spirit as 
well as his health and vocational training.” 


OTHER CITIES WATCH N 


Other cities are watching Lincoln Center's 
development with keen interest. The decay 
of downtown areas has long been a major 
problem for most metropolises. Many ex- 
perts in urban affairs believe that if down- 
town areas in cities around the country can 
reemerge as places where the best in enter- 
tainment and cultural activities is available, 
it may trigger an overall revival in commerce, 
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housing, and other fields. Thus cities as 
diverse as Seattle, Pittsburgh, and Winston- 
Salem are planning construction of new civic 
&uditortums for pertorming arts companies. 
B Louisville,/ Boston, St. Paul, 
Cincinnati and Fort Wayne, anrong others, 
are stepping up promotion of arts festivals 
using existing facilities. In addition, a Fort 
Wayne group is trying to raise $3 million for 
& permanent music, drama, and dance center. 
Behind the increasing zeal of the culture 
_ Campaigners, too, is a growing respect for 
Other practical benefits of ballet, opera, and 
theater. 

“We want to attract top-notch technical 
People here,“ says a General Electric Co. om- 
Clal in Louisville, “but their wives badger 
them to settle in New York or some other 
city where the kids can enjoy the cultural 
advantages they think we don't have here. 
What has Louisville got other than horses 
and whisky, they ask?” 

CONTINUING GROWTH 


Adds Dr. John E. Bryan, director of Bir- 
mingnham's Committee of 100, composed of 
leading local businessmen, “We want to con- 
tinue our industrial growth and we have to 
attract the people to do it. The men our 
firms want always ask what the community 
has to offer, And they mean cultural activi- 
ties as well as good schools and such.” 

Dr. Bryan, for 11 years superintendent of 
schools in Birmingham, says over 100,000 per- 
Sons attended the 75 theater, ballet, opera, 
orchestral, and art programs during the just 
3 Festival of the Arts in Birming- 

am. 

The Lincoln Center idea already has won 
Widespread praise from New York business- 
men. The reason is simple: Planners of the 
Project figure it will attract some 2,500,000 
additional persons annually to cultural 
events—an influx which naturally would be 
& boon to merchants. 

Recently, New York City condemned the 
land on which Lincoln Center will stand and 
sold it for $4 million to the nonprofit corpor- 
atlon that will build and operate the enter- 
Prise. That was far less than the land cost 
the city; the Federal Government makes up 
two-thirds of the city’s loss under the slum 
Clearance program. 

Lincoln Center's costs so far have been paid 
Trom some #15.5 million contributed by three 
Philanthropic foundations. The first unit 
to be built is a 2,800-scat concert hall, to be 
ready late in 1960, 

COMPANY CONTRIBUTIONS 


According to David Church, director of the 
American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel, the $7.5 million being sought from 
business for Lincoln Center probably is more 
than all United States corporations have 
given directly to the performing arts in any 
1 year. A survey made 2 years ago of con- 
tributions by 188 corporations showed only 
2.5 cents of each gift dollar went for “civic 
and cultural” activities, “and probably only 
half that went to the arts,” Mr, Church 
notes. American companies gave away some 
$520 million last year in all forms of phi- 
lanthropy, the association figures. 
~There have been some notable cases of 
corporate financial ald to the arts, to be 
Sure, One came a few years ago when the 
Detroit Symphony was resuscitated by a 
$260,000 grant from 26 corporations. The 
ae pledged to continue the aid for 2 


But many fund managers say business ald 
been sporadic and unplanned, at best. 


Direct grants generajly have come only after 


desperate, emergency appeals. 

‘heen? communities recently have unified 

— — cultural fund raising on the lines of 
— community chest campaigns. 

80 Tt is now much easier to solicit gifts from 

ten leaders who formerly were reluc- 
ut to give to one organization such as the 
isville Symphony only to be deluged with 
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dozens of requests from other groups,” as- 
serts Richard H. Wangerin, director of the 
Louisville fund, now busily collecting $131,- 
000 in its annual appeal. The money will 
help rub out deficits of the Kentucky Opera 
Association, the symphony, & junior art gal- 
lery, and several other organizations. 
LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 

Notes Leslie C. White, manager of Cincin- 
nati's Institute of Fine Arts, another united 
fund: “We collected $250,000 in 1948, our 
first united drive, about 650,000 more than 
the total collected by all the Individual cul- 
tural groups in town the year before.” Now 
the drive garners $325,000 a year and has be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 contributors. About 
$160,000 was donated last year by corpora- 
tions and business firms, 

Most united fund drives are handled by 
community arts council, which also admin- 
ister certain office chores and business de- 
tails of the cultural organizations that are to 
share in the collected funds. There are 
some 50 councils now, compared with 5 or 6 
a few years ago, says Mrs, Helen Thompson, 
president of the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League, which coordinates their ac- 
tivities. 

The councils range from new and strug- 
gling groups, such as Fort Wayne’s Fine Arts 
Foundation, which has not yet launched a 
united fund drive and whose director recently 
painted his own office, to well-oiled organ- 
izations such as Winston-Salem’s Arts 
Council. A proud North Carolinian boasts 
the Winston-Salem group has a volunteer 
battery of three lawyers to iron out tax 
tangles and a punched-card machine that 
will, for example, come up with the names of 
likely contributors. 

Unified funds may help spur culture con- 
tributions, but they don't solve all the prob- 
lems facing the money raisers. Some com- 
pany executives, for example, fret over 
possible stockholder opposition to corporate 
philanthropy, Lincoln Center's directors 
went so far as to have the New York law 
firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley 
draw up a lengthy brief asserting the légal- 
ity of such grants, g 


RECESSION TROUBLES 


“The recession isn't exactly helping us,” 
says Allen K. Holding, fund-raising counsel 
to the Lincoln Center campaigners. Mr, 
Holding observes, however, that none of the 
leading corporations approached by the Cen- 
ter has declined to consider the request. 

“Art isn’t a critical and tangible need,” 
says ex-public relations man Richard Gibeau, 
who heads Ft. Wayne's effort to secure $3 
million to endow a permanent group of 
bulldings for the performance of music, 
drama and dance. He describes his work as 
“low pressure and long range.” 

The Ft. Wayne Fine Arts Foundation dis- 
tributes a bulletin to about 2,600 families, 
sponsors a four-night-a-week program of 
serious music on local radio stations and 
presents lectures by visiting artists several 
times a month. Much of the annual budget 
of $17,000 comes from 14 local concerns such 
as the Rea Magnet Wire Co., Inc., whose 
president, Samuel A. Rea, is head of the 
foundation; Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co.; Magnavox Co., and Fort Wayne Corru- 
gated Paper Co. Sighs 37-year-old Mr. 
Gibeau: “It takes enthusiasm and a lot of 
faith.” 

BIBLE BELT STRATEGY 

Sometimes enthusiasm stimulates unusual 
strategems. We're in the so-called Bible 
Belt,“ drawls R. Philip Hanes of Winston- 
Salem. “So we had all our preachers one 
Sunday deliver sermons on the good of 
artistic endeavor. We put up religious pic- 
tures in the churches painted by art classes 
supported by the Arts Council, and had notes 
printed on church programs indicating what 
choir members took part in the choral so- 
cieties in town.” > 
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The problem of how to finance the per- 
forming arts in America currently ts under 
study by the Ford Foundation. W. McNeil 
Lowry, a Ford Foundation official, notes one 
plan under consideration by the Foundation 
is a setup similar to the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., Inc., and the National 
Wilson Fellowship Program, Ine. Both are 
nonprofit corporations originally endowed by 
Ford and others to encourage corporate do- 
nations. to education by providing central 
administration of funds. 

Many business and cultural leaders hope 
that through centralized private adminis- 
tration of such funds this country can avoid 
direct Government intervention in the arts. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and 
Russia, among others, funnel government 
funds to state opera houses, ballet and 
theater companies and orchestras and send 
them abroad as national troupes. 

“We hope our groups will fulfill a similar 
function—and it’s fitting they will be pri- 
vately financed,” says Lincoln Center's Mr. 
Young. Planners hope the Center will serve 
as a home base for touring troupes. 

The center also will haye an educational 
role. Some $20 million of the $75 million 
to be raised will be used for scholarships and 
subsidies for untried productions. The Juil- 
liard School of Music will cut its enrollment 
from about 1,400 now in its present quarters 
near Columbia University to about 400 when 
it moves into its new plant at Lincoln Center. 
The change will enable it to concentrate on 
only the most talented students and to ad- 
vance instruction to the postgraduate level. 

The remainder of the funds raised will be 
spent to build a new house for the Metro- 
politan Opera, a replacement for Carnegie 
Hall for the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestre, buildings for Juilliard, the first new 
dramatic theater in New York in two dec- 
ades, a dance theater, library, museum, band 
shell and a landscaped plaza, Under the 
plaza will be an 800-car parking garage owned 
by the city. 

The Metropolitan Opera, the Juilliard 
School and the other organizations will lease 
space from Lincoln Center. But rents are 
likely to be lower than the organizations 
might pay if they were to rent comparable 
facilities from & landlord intent on piling 
up profits. The nonprofit Center is chiefly 
interested only in collecting enough in rents 
to cover maintenance of its properties. Also 
helping to hold down rents will be the fact 
that all capital costs will have been covered 
by contributions. 

Lincoln Center, like similar but smaller 
projects in Seattle and Pittsburgh, is part 
of a broader urban-renewal project. The 
New York venture consists of a 45-acre site 
being rebuilt under title I of the National 
Ho Act. Besides the arts facilities, 
there be a midtown campus of Fordham 
University and several housing developments. 
All of the new buildings will replace tene- 
ments and rundown commercial buildings. 
Estimated cost: $200 million, of which $42 
million consists of Federal and city grants 


Tor land acquisition. 


As a result of these subsidies, Lincoln Cen- 
ter bought its land at about half the cost 
to New York City, with the Federal Govern- 
ment absorbing two-thirds of the city's loss. 

The housing developments and 
University’s buildings, like Lincoln Center, 
will be privately owned, and they, too, will 
benefit from Federal and city subsidies to 
cut the cost of their land. - 

The redevelopment project has not been 
without controversy. In fact, some tenants 
and owners,of buildings now on the land 
have gone to court in an effort to block the 
entire project, Their contention: Land sub- 
sidies to Fordham University, a Catholic in- 
stitution, viclate constitutional provisions 
on separation of church and state. 

The New York State Court of Appeals will 
hold hearings on the issue March 24, after | 
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which the Federal district court in New York 
City also will hold hearings. Until final dis- 
position is made, no tenants can be evicted 
from the site. 

An attorney for Lincoln Center says the 
risk taken by the center in buying its land 
and planning the project is minimal, but 
that it is possible Fordham's plans may be 
affected by the court actions. “We wouldn't 
have sunk $4 million into the land if we 
didn’t think the center would go through,” 
the lawyer notes. 


Mr. Nasser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in- the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., 
Saturday, July 19, 1958: 

Mr. NASSER 


A Nasser who begged for his life in 1956, 
today has become an arrogant egotist, 
bloated out of size by implled support of 
Russia in the Middle East crisis. 

In less than 2 weeks the Egyptian Army 
Nasser claimed was unbeatable, was scat- 
tered all over the Gaza Strip and Sinai Pen~ 
insula 2 years ago by armed Israel forces, 
and Nasser himself fied from Cairo, fearing 
capture. 

He was restored to} power by American 
intervention when this country persuaded 
Israel, Great Britain, and France to with- 
draw their armed forces from Egyptian soil 
without getting an fron-clad agreement from 
Nasser the Suez Canal would remain an 
international waterway. Another case of 
our bumbling foreign policy. 

A couple of weeks after this country 
hinted Marshal Tito of Yuugoslavia would be 
welcomed back into the fold and thus be- 
come eligible for added American aid, the 
Yugoslay leader granted formal recognition 
to the rebels in Iraq who had killed their 
king, friendly to American interests. 

‘There is hardly a spot in the world where 
American diplomacy has been worth a tink- 
er's dam and this goes back to the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. 

Mr. Nasser has a nuisance value to the 
Kremlin. He can trade on Arab nationalism, 
incite his followers to overthrow governments 
inimical to his personal interests, and grab 
off valuable oil-producing territory without 
raising the living standards of the Arabian 
people one iota. 

Today he is a pawn of Russian imperialism 
and when he has served that country's pur- 
poses he will be liquidatd or sent into com- 
parative oblivion like Molotoy and Malenkov, 

Nasser is this generation's symbol of Hit- 
lerism_ ever on the march to increase his 
personal power without thoughts of the con- 
sequences. 

There seems little doubt now but for 
American and British intervention, Lebanon 
and Jordan today would be under Nasser 
guidance and the Middle East would be en- 
tirely lost to the Western World. 

A veto by Russia in the United Nations 
Security Council last night sidetracked pas- 
sage of a resolution backing the American- 
British stand as votes in this body have to be 
unanimous. 


An emergency ae of the United Na- 
tions Assembly may be in the making for 
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Monday or early next week as a showdown 
nears on whether further U. N. security forces 
are to be sent to the Middle East. 

And while all this debate is going on the 
man on the street, unlearned in diplomacy, 
dumb in the art of doublecrossing, wonders 
why United States does not demand the 
ouster of Russia from the U. N., as she has 
contributed nothing but trouble since she be- 
came a charter member in 1945 with extra 
veto voting power granted no other nation. 

Russia has been a thorn in the side of 
amicable relations with every country in the 
world that wants to see peace restored to this 
global hemisphere. She has been repre- 
sented in the U. N. by men who consider 
moves toward peace signs of exterior weak- 
ness, inward cowardice. 

With some exceptions President Elsen- 
hower's decision to send marines into Leb- 
anon has won almost universal approval. 
Even Truman who seldom has anything good 
to say about the man in the White House, 
okayed the move as one dictated by necessity. 

It may be recalled he took similar moves 
when President in halting the Communist 
tide running toward Greece and Turkey and 
won instant American approval for that 
broad step. 

It’s a touchy situation that faces United 
States today following the marine and para- 
troop landing in a country far from the 
shores of America, but it is one time when 
unity should prevail among Americans, and 
let the pot shooting to Russia and members 
of the United Arab Repubic. 

It was inevitable a showdown had to come 
sometime between the free and the commu- 
nistic world—that time may be here now. At 
least the Kremlin now knows Uncle Sam is no 
longer bluffing. 


Plea to President Eisenhower To Retain 
National Guard at Full Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr, Speaker, com- 
mendation is in order on the action of 
the House yesterday in passing House 
Concurrent Resolution 333, expressing 
the sense of the Congress that the Na- 
tional Guard strength should not be re- 
duced below 400,000 nationally. In line 
with this action, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include letters sent to the Presi- 
dent and to Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Elroy urging the President to reverse his 
proposed decision to reduce the National 
Guard strength; 

Jury 18, 1958. 
The Honorable Dwicut Davin ErstNHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: May I PER 
but strongly, protest the reductions in Na- 
tional Guard strength throughout the 
country, and urge, instead, an increase in 
the guard’s unit strength and number of 
units. Minnesota is probably no harder hit 
by the proposal than other States, but the 
net effect of the proposed reduction in Min- 
nesota is shattering, 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter I have 
received from the Honorable Orville L, Free- 
man, Governor of Minnesota. Governor 
Freeman ably evaluates the effect of the 
proposed cut for Minnesota, For all in- 
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tents and purposes, the cut spread thinly 
throughout the country will destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the guard—and its useful- 
ness in the national defense picture, 

The greatest moral force in our country 
has always been the quiet patriotism and 
dependability of our people. In any kind of 
crisis, the people gather their. spiritual 
strength to do “what has to be done.” They 
accept their responsibilities as you accept 
yours, Our people willingly provide the 
civilian army which has made it possible for 
this country to win every war in which it 
has been engaged throughout its history. 
The National Guard is the exemplification of 
this sense of responsibility of the citizens 
of this country. It performs its duties in 
peace and in war. It is composed of people 
who serve and train voluntarily. It ts a 
“grassroots” arm upon which the military 
must depend. 

Today, we are faced with serious interna- 
tional troubles, different from the troubles of 
past years, Today the threat of terrible de- 
struction from nuclear forces hangs heavy 
over every head and every heart. Despite 
this, the people of the country, according to 
news reports, have accepted your decision on 
the Middle East with reactions ranging from 
resignation to approval, whatever they may 
think are the reasons and causes of our 
present difficulties in that area. This is the 
way the American people perform. 

Persistence with the decision to cut back 
the National Guard will be not only detri- 
mental to the morale of the people, but it 
will also seem to them, unwise and short- 
sighted in the extreme. The times de- 
mand forthright action. If a mistake has 
been made in proposing the cutback, the 
administration should be willing, for the 
eafety of the country and the morale of the 
people, to reverse the decision and with- 
draw the proposal at once, 

Respectfully, 
Congresswoman Cor KNUTSON: 
[Copy to Secretary McElroy.] 


St. Paul, July 14, 1958. 
The Honorable Cora KNUTSON, 
Member of Congress; Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN KNUTSON: The pro- 
posed reorganization of the Army National 
Guard to conform to the Army's concept of 
military requirements for modern warfare 
has giyen me, as I know it has given you, 
deep cohcern. While we have been in full 
agreement with and fully support reorgani- 
zation and modernization of the Army, 
which, of course, Includes the Army Nation- 
al Guard, our concern has been that in effect- 
ing the reorganization, the Pentagon plan- 
ners would administratively do that which 
the Congress never has, or would legally do, 
authorize the emasculation and relegation of 
the National Guard to an Inferior position in 
the Nation’s scheme of defense. There is 
strong evidence that there is a desire among 
military planners in the Pentagon to do this, 
and the proposed plan for the reorganization 
of the reserve elements of the Army is in- 
dicative of this desire. 

Yesterday my office received a tentative 
list of the proposed Army National Guard 
troop basis for the State of Minnesota, and I 
am attaching hereto a statement drawing a 
comparison between the present and pro- 
posed troop basis. It will be seen that we 
now have 107 company, battery, and detach- 
ment size units in Minnesota organized in 65 
communities, and we are being asked to re- 
organize on the basis of 80 comparably sized 
units in the reorganization program. 
Spreading these units thinly over the 65 sta- 
tions in which we now have armories and 
strong and active units organized, it may be 
possible to eontinue to carry on National 
Guard activities in these communities 
through the medium of splitting some unit 
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between 2 communities, a practice in which 
we have not heretofore and one 
which does not contribute to an efficient and 
effective military unit, We have been given 
to understand that the troop basis is subject 
to negotiation, and we will make strong repre- 
sentation to increase the unit allotment be- 
yond 80. 

Our immediate concern fs in connection 
With the maximum strength authorized un- 
der the proposed reorganizaton. Currently 
the Army National Guard of Minnesota has 
4 strength of 8,792 officers and men available 
for service and we are 67 percent of author- 
ized war strength. Under the proposed re- 
Organization, all but a few of our units will 
be authorized to be organized on only a 
52 percent of war strength basis, with 4 
maximum of 7,150. This will result in a loss 
Of over 1,600 officers and men and will be 
Seriously felt in all of the 65 communities 
in Minnesota in which the Army National 
Guard is organized. It is evident that this 
Proposed allotment of 7,150 officers and men 
is predicated on a national overall strength 
of the Army National Guard of 360,000 and 
not the 400,000 which Congress has hereto- 
fore authorized and is in the process of au- 
thorizing for the current year. I sincerely 
trust that you will strongly support the 
Strength figure of 400,000 in the respective 
Committees and on the floor of Congress for 
this is yital to reducing the seriousness of 
the impact of this reorganization through- 
out the State of Minnesota. 

IT wish to also add that it is apparent that 
once the 400,000 strength is authorized by 
the Congress, it will be necessary to vigor- 
usly follow up the authorization to see that 
administration officials proceed with the re- 
Organization of the National Guard on a 
400,000 strength basis in accordance with the 
Will of Congress and the desires of the 
States. 

Tt is quite evident it is the intent of the 
Department of Defense to ignore the Con- 
gress and the strong position in support of 
& Nationwide strength of 400,000, which the 
Bovernors of all the States and Territories 
took at their recent Minmi conference, in the 

y's announced action establishing the 
Army National Guard on the basis of 360,000. 
In the light of the international situation 
and our scores of global mutual-security 
agreements, reduction of the National Guard 

h as to units and officer and enlisted 
Strength at this time would appear to be iil 
conceived if not dangerous, It is difficult 
to understand that the announcement of 
the Secretary of the Army concerning this 
Teorgenization of Reserve Forces should, on 


© one hand, contemplate the destruction - 


Of well trained units in being of the National 
Guard and the organisation of 15 of tho 
National Guard Divisions at less than full 
Organizational strength, while directing the 
organization of new units of other elements 
Of the Reserve and prescribing an organiza- 
tlonal plan for Reserve divisions, which au- 
thorizes all organizations of the division to 
be organized. There exists a strong suspl- 
cion in the minds of many of our governors, 
Which I am beginning to share, that there 
are many in authority in the Pentagon and 
Perhaps elsewhere in Washington, who do 
not like the State-Federal status of the Na- 
tional Guard and would destroy it or render 
it impotent. I am sure that this is not the 
Will of our people and that you and 1 and all 
others who may reflect their voices and ac- 
1 in supporting a strong and virile Na- 

onal Guard, will be ever vigilant in seeing 
that this does not occur. 

Yours very truly, 
ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
The Governor, State of Minnesota. 
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State of Minnesota Army National Guard 
Allotment of troop units 
PROPOSED ALLOTMENT OF UNITS 
Number 
f of units 
Type of organization or separate unit: 
1 State headquarters and head- 
quarters detachment 1 
1 field artillery battalion 155- 
millimeter howitzer tow - -+ 5 
1 signal area operation battalion. 5 
1 transport truck battalion.-.... 4 
1 Infantry. division (less 2 battle 
groupe) 65 


Total number of units 80 
Maximum authorized strength... 7, 150 
— — 

CURRENT ALLOTMENT OF UNITS 


1 State headquarters and headquarters 
detachment —......-.-.-----+------- 


1 infantry division (less 1 regular com- 
bat team) 44? 87 
1 transport truck battallon - 4 
1 antiaircraft artillery group——— 15 
Total number of units 107 
Present strength 8, 792 
Total proposed reduction in units 27 
Total proposed reduction in strength. 1. 642 

. Jury 18, 1958. 


Hon. Net M. MCELROY, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Secretary: Since you are the 
President's chief civilian adviser in the mili- 
tary and on military matters, I am taking 
the liberty of forwarding to you a copy of a 
letter I have just sent to urging reversal 
of the decision to cut the National 
Guard strength. 

May I respectfully ask that you use your 
influence with the President to secure with- 
drawal of the proposal to cut back which 
would do immeasurable damage to this por- 
tion of our citizen army. As a civilian, you 
will perhaps regard these matters a little 
differently from the President whose views 
naturally are colored by his long service in 
the military. Your understanding of the 
basically civilian-minded nature of the peo- 
ple of this country will perhaps be of assist- 
ance to the President in his review of the 
need and importance of the National Guard. 

I wish to thank you in advance for your 
courtesy and coperation in this important 
matter. As time is pressing, may I ask an 
early reply to this request. 

Respectfully yours, 
Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 


Public Law 480 
SPEECH 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING < 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE ‘OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, 


Representative of the Fifth District, 


Kansas, one of the largest wheat-pro- 
ducing districts in the United States, I 
am very concerned with the surpluses 
in our Nation today. Therefore, I would 
like to take this opportunity to make 
known my full support of Public Law 480 
for the following reasons: 

This law has helped to reduce the sur- 
plus of farm products in our country for 
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both public and private interests. Stor- 
age space is at a premiufn in my area. 
We must dispose of a great portion of 
our present surplus to make room for 
this year’s crops. This is the first good 
crop. that my district has had in 6 years. 
Under Public Law 480 we are exchanging 
wheat and other surplus farm products 
to friendly countries. We are taking 
foreign currency and using it to improve 
the living standards of these countries 
and also to bear the expense of main- 
taining our own Government officials 
and military in those countries. 

I feel that if this program can be main- 
tained, it will not only tend to make 
better understanding of countries 
throughout the world but will pave the 
way for peace and good will throughout 
the world. à 

Mr. Speaker, under this law the 
United States has exported nearly $4 
billion in farm products since its enact- 
ment in 1954. This amount is nearly 
one-fourth of all our farm exports during 
that time. 

Donations of these surplus products of 
ours has been a life source in countries 
who have been hit by famine, drought, 
and other disasters; thereby creating 
good will in many depressed areas of the 
world. 

By putting a great portion of our sur- 
pluses into this program we have been 
able to moderately reduce our surplus at 
home and to save millions of dollars in 
storage and loss. 

Also, under the barter system, which 
is a part of this law, we have been able 
to trade for many strategic materials 
necessary for our security and welfare. 
Nearly $900 million of the total amount 
of this program has gone into this barter 
transaction. 

Also, for the needy people here in our 
own country, over 3 million Americans 
received commodities under this program 
last year. 

Our school lunch program is also in- 
cluded in Public Law 480 and has re- 
ceived many supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, an amazing thing to me 
and one that all our farmers are proud 
of is the fact that we farmers of America, 
with modern methods, producing from 
280 million acres of tillable land with 
approximately 6 million farmers, can 
produce more than 170 million American 
people can consume and dispose of. Yet 
Russia with nearly 430 million produc- 
tive acres and over 50 million farmers 
can hardly feed herself. It proves to me 
that our ability to produce agriculturally 
is perhaps our greatest asset for the se- 
curity of the free world. 

In short, it may be said that Public 
Law 480 has made it possible to utilize 
surplus farm products to pay a part of 
the cost of diplomatic and military mis- 
sions in friendly countries; to pay a part 
of the cost of military and economic aid; 
to acquire additional strategic materials 
through a barter system to create eco- 
nomic development loan funds in friend- 
ly countries through sales for foreign 


- currencies; to utilize American food sur- 


pluses for famine relief; and donations 
of food to religious and other charitable 
relief agencies, 
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As a result of exports under Public 
Law 480, we have exported 664 million 
bushels of wheat since its enactment; 
this is two-thirds of a normal year’s crop 
in our country. A moderate reduction 
in our surpluses has been achieved. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say again that I concur heartily 
with the provisions of Public Law 480 
and recommend its passage. > 


The Hopeless Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


1 ` OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article en- 
titled “The Hopeless Hope,” written by 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star. 

There being no objection; the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe HOPELESS Horr 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the United States Senate) 

The hopeless hope, is a pungent phrase 
coined by one of the world’s outstanding 
women—the First Lady of the Republic of 
China, Madame Chiang Kai-shek. It con- 
notes the hopelessness of allowing any psy- 
chology of fear to determine the attitude 
and action of the free world as it faces the 
Communist conspiracy. This talented 
Christian leader who, on her visits to these 
shores, always captures America by her cour- 
age, her conviction and her charm, recently 
delivered a notable message at the University 
of Michigan. Facing boldly the contempor- 
ary hand wringing over the horrors of mod- 
ern war, she declared, in a timely warning, 


that for some people, freedom and the value 


of human dignity which we were taught to 
cherish above all else had begun to be secon- 
dary to biological survival. “It is a tragedy,” 
she said, “that some ‘powerful minds have 
allowed themselyes to be enmeshed in argu- 
ments over means such as relaxation of ten- 
sion, appeasement, and finally slavery better 
than tion, groveling in the hopeless 
hope that life would be spared them.” Then 
she added that those who take that attitude 
are ignoring the fact that if total darkness 
should fall upon the world, it would be 
they who have made the Communist con- 
pier possible by destroying the will to 


Here is a practicing Christian, always 
bearing witness to her falth, declaring that 
the will to fight, the will to stand firm, must 
be kept at any cost. There were voices in 
the recent conference of Anglican bishops at 
Lambeth who represented those who, with 
quaking knees, are venturing to say that 
rather than bring the holocaust of nuclear 
war upon the earth, It would be better to 
allow the ruthless Soviets to accomplish 
thelr avowed goal of world domination. Such 
an attempt for peace in our time, Madam 
Chiang warns, is a hopeless hope. The hope 
of the world is in that knightly battalion of 
resisters, of which that great woman of free 
China is so inspiring an example as she 
sounds the solemn warning about the hope- 
less hope of coexistence. She and the gen- 
eralizsimo, living and serving as they do on 
the very edge of the Marxist inferno running 
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Its terrible course on China's mainland, be- 
long to the noble army who have dared for 
a high cause to suffer, resist, ight, if need 
be, to die. 

The clarion warning brought to America 
regarding the hopeless hope finds the sound 
of a great Amen in many editorials and 
columns in the public press, It is here, again 
and again, that genuinely Christian pulpits 
are set up. Here are ringing sentences lifted 
from one such recent statement, infinitely 
more Christian than the shameful sugges- 
tions of surrender from the lips of some 
ecclesiastics. “We have too great a faith to 
heed the craven yoices—to say farewell to all 
our greatness, to surrender and submit. All 
the clanking apparatus of an iron empire 
with its many millions of slaves in uniform, 
with all its menace and threats, will not 
overwhelm this land nor terrify our people. 
Americans have fought before. They will 
fight again that freedom and mercifulness 
and goodness of heart shall not perish from 
the face of the earth.” And to that, from 
millions and millions of true American 
hearts, comes thunderous approval. 

Because of the faith which is the very 
breath of our democracy, where the rulers 
are not the elect, but the elected, America 
will continue to challenge the sinister sys- 
tem which we faced in spite of consequences 
in the horror and glory of the Korean 
struggle. Had we thrown Korea to the 
wolves of aggression, America could never 
have lived with herself again without loath- 
ing. And she must never rest until Korea's 
sundered body is united. If America stood 
aside now. while free nations are enslaved, 
she would be signing her own national doom. 
And so we insist that the pertinent message 
of Madame Chiang about the hopeless hope 
belongs under spires. For every spire is the 
symbol of a righteous sword. A peace gained 
by constant retreat because of the threaten- 
ing blackmall of superior force is not peace, 
but war, Whenever a system with a com- 
pletely unethical purpose to conquer the 
world reaches the stage of aggressive hos- 
tility a part of its technique is always to de- 
velop disarmament propaganda in the na- 
tion against whose life it is plotting. To 
weaken the national striking power is to vote 
to make it inevitable that the democracies 
shall be forced to do the bidding of moral 
perverts who have been allowed to fashion a 
preponderance of swords. Of course, force is 
never the last word. At best it but clears 
the way for the constructive agencies of 
friendship, good will, and cooperation to do 
their healing work so that at last swords can 
be turned into plowshares. 

Men and women of religious faith, for 
whom the spiritual verities, denied and de- 
rided by the present-day rampant “gates 


of hell,” to use a term which fell from the_ 


lips of Jesus, are now facing evil in forms as 
ugly and malignant as that which lit ted 
Christ on two crossed beams of wood at the 
place called Calvary. Nothing but slavery 
awaits democracy, which, at its best, is the 
political expression of Christianity if it 
deigns to bargain in the deadly conflict now 
Taging. Any appeasement of the heinous 
forces on the rampage directed by the mad 
master of the Kremlin would be but sur- 
render on the installment plan. Every true 
democrat is a soldier in the front line 
trenches in this massive assault of demonic 
forces which trample with scorn upon the 
spiritual verities which flame in the teach- 
ings of the prophets of Israel and which are 
at the heart of the Christian revelation. 
But this is the victory that overcometh 
even our faith. And we shall win, not be- 
cause God is on our side, but because with 
a cross that turns not back we are on God's 
side. We shall fight to victory for the 
sovereignty of God, the omnipotence of love, 
the dignity of man, and the worth of moral 
values. But someone, looking with poighant 
desire at the hopeless hope for some face- 
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saving pact with deviltry, says plaintively as 
he shudders at the possible cost of resist- 
ance: “But a man must live,” 


But is itso? Pray tell me why 

Life at such cost you have to buy. 

In what religion were you told a man must 
live? 

There are times when & man must die. 

Imagine for a battle cry this coward's 
whine, 

This liar's He—a man must live. 

The Saviour did not live. He died, 

But in His death was life for all mankind.” 


Public-Be-Damned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD 


E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent action taken by the House Appro- 
priations Committee in deleting from the 
supplemental appropriations bill funds 
for land acquisition for extension of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway 
was a tragic mistake. Study after study 
has been made of the Washington area 
and the problems brought about by the 
polluted Potomac. It has long been 
recognized that the Potomac River could 
be one of Washington’s greatest assets. 
There is no question in my mind that 
its shores must be preserved from unde- 
sirable uses. The parkway would ex- 
tend from the District line to Fort 
Washington in Prince Georges County, 
Md. The authority has existed for this 
parkway since 1930. The vast majority 
of my constituents feel most strongly 
that the parkway should be built and 
that park land should be provided along 
the shores of the Potomac. With the 
ever increasing pressures of metropoli- 
tan expansion, if this parkway is not 
provided, the land adjacent to this his- 
toric river will be carved up into sub- 
divisions which would in turn be subject 
to health hazards and all other forms 
of inappropriate development. Millions 
of visitors each year visit Mt. Vernon. 
To allow unsightly developments to be 
created across the river from this mag- 
nificent memorial is unthinkable. Plans 
have now reached the advanced stage 
for the construction of the Woodrow 
Wilson Bridge which is to connect di- 
rectly with the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway. Unless these two great 
projects are coordinated, land costs and 
values will mount to the point where it 
will be economically unfeasible to ac- 
quire the parkway land. It is my earnest 
hope that the Senate will restore this 
project which is so important to our 
Nation and that the House conferees 
will accept the Senate’s action. 

I wish to commend to all Members 
editorials which appeared in both the 
Washington Post and Times Herald and 
the Evening Star pointing up the need 
for extension of the parkway. 

For the committee to base its action 
on the fact that local roads now serving 
the area are adequate, to me, indicates 


1953 


an unawareness on the part of the com- 

mittee as, to the road situation in that 

area. I would like at this point to insert 

& letter from Mayor Clifford R. Armhold, 

of Forest Heights, Md., who has so ef- 

N rebuffed the committee’s state- 
ent: 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 20, 1958] 
Nose-Enp VISION 

The attempt of the House Appropriations 
Committee to kill the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway between the District and 
Fort Washington and to withhold funds for 
the purchase of land needed for the mu- 
nicipal stadium is nothing short of a public- 
be-damned attitude. Congress authorized 
the parkway project 28 years ago. Every 
year since then the need for conserying the 
Waterfront along the Potomac for park and 
Parkway purposes has become more evident, 
Yet the committee now says that funds for 
acquisition of the land will not be granted 
and that the private owners should feel free 
to go ahead with their developmental plans. 
The denial of funds to buy the 3 acres es- 
sential to round out the stadium site handi- 
Caps a project that Congress had specifically 
authorized only a few days previously. 

Incredible though it seems, the committee 
Voted to sabotage the parkway on the theory 
that local roads now serving the area are 
adequate, This seems to mean that its vision 
ot the Nation's Capital for the future con- 
tains no better connecting link for a rapidly 
Growing suburban area than the congested, 
Substandard, two-lane Indian Head Road. 
Aside from this, the 1,150 acres of riverfront 
land sought by the National Capital Plan- 
Ning Commission in this area are designed to 
erve as a regional park, What the committee 
is now saying in effect is that the blindness 
Of its present members should deny the bene- 
fits of this proposed park to all future 
generations. 

It is true that Congress has procrastinated 
80 long in buying this land that 16 houses 
have been built in the area. But the acquisi- 
tion of these houses wuold be a minor ex- 
Pense compared to the tragic loss of this 
Proposed park forever, It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Senate will acquiesce to this 
Scuttling venture. The Maryland legisla- 
ture has already voted to repay half of the 
$2 million that the NCPC is seeking to pur- 
2 this land. Congress cannot fail to do 
ts part in regard to either the parkway or 
the stadium without inflicting a critical blow 
In the cause of good planning and sound de- 
velopment of the Capital City. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

July 21, 1958] 
A Bap Decision 
! The House Appropriations Committee's re- 
ection of emergency funds to save the 
Print, Washington Memorial Parkway in 
iy ce Georges County is a distressing mis- 
€. which should be reversed promptly by 
© House, 

Involved is a request for $2 million, to 
aio Chase nearly 8 miles of right-of-way 
tei Potomac River between the Dis- 

ct line and historio Fort Washington. 

PPS ay funds would buy about 70 percent 
Roan 1,150 acres needed for the parkway. 
of th d has agreed to repay $1 million 
85 e amount in annual installments. The 
eua uitjes denied this request, and strongly 
4 that the entire project be aban- 
8 Its stated reasons for doing so, how- 
could 5 80 be ny that they hardly 
misund 8 ased on anything but 
Pang reasons were that the costs are not 

„in view of other demands on the 
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Federal Treasury, that adequate roads al- 
ready exist in the area and that the parkway 
project has caused “confusion and unset- 
tled conditions” among property owners. 
The facts are that the parkway has been 
authorized by Congress for 28 years, as part 
of the Capper-Cramton Act of 1930. Any 
“confusion” among property owners in 
Prince Georges at this late date is no more 
valid than in Montgomery, Arlington, or 
Fairfax Counties, where the completion of 
land acquisition for other sections of the 
George Washington Parkway is still under 


“way. Indeed, the real reason Maryland and 


planning commission officials made the pres- 
ent request is that new urban development 
is threatening to send land costs out of 
reach; Now, land is still cheap, 

As to the contention that adequate roads 
already exist, the parkway is much more 
than a highway. Its roadways would be bor- 
dered by attractive parks, picnic areas, and 
waterfront facilities—1,100 acres of public 
open space which Washington will sorely 
need as urban growth continues. This park 
would become an invaluable asset to the 
National Capital, just as is its counterpart on 
the Virginia side of the river between Alex- 
andria and Mount Vernon. 

In the years since 1930, Congress has 
shown a traditional sympathy for the park - 
way, designed as a unit to extend from 
Great Falls on both sides of the Potomac 
to Mount Vernon in Virginia and to Fort 
Washington in Maryland. If the House 
commitee’s ban holds up, we have no doubt 
Congress will regret it in years tocome. And 
then it may well be too late. 


— 


OFFICE OF THE 
MAYOR AND TOWN COUNCIL, 
Forest Heights, Md., July 22, 1958. 
EDITOR, WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES HERALD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sin: The attempt of the House Appro- 
priations Committee to kill the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway between the Dis- 
trict and Fort Washington on the theory that 
local roads now serving the area are adequate 
indeed is incredible. On behalf of the resi- 
dents of Forest Heights, Md., I should like to 
invite the committee's attention to an urgent 
need for modernization of the South Capitol 
Street-Indian Head Highway access and the 
need for supplemental roadways between the 
District and suburban southern Maryland. 
The South Capitol Street-Indian Head road- 
way is the only direct radial link between 
downtown Washington and a huge area lying 
directly south between Route 5 and the Po- 
tomec River. An especially critical 2-mile 
section lies between the South Capitol 
Street-Nichols Avenue intersection and the 
northern extremity of Forest Heights, This 
section is so heavily burdened by local and 
through traffic as to constitute a severe bot- 
tleneck seriously limiting the overall capac- 
ity of this entire suburban artery. Rush- 
hour traffic clogs this busy area for hours 
while the frequent addition of theater, race- 
track, and Sunday-driver traffic creates even 
greater congestion. The close to 4,000 resi- 
dents of Forest Heights and the many thou- 
sands of other motorists using South Capitol 
Street and the Indian Head Highway daily, 
as well as the businessmen plying it commer- 
cially, would greatly benefit from long-over- 
due action to increase the traffic capacity of 
this congested artery and to provide alternate 
routes, particularly one which also would 
bring with it such a much-needed regional 
park as has been proposed by the National 
Capital Planning Commission. 

Very truly yours, 
CLIFFORD R. ARMHOLD, 
Mayor. 
' (Identical letters sent to the editors of the 
Evening Star and the Daily News.) 


+ 
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Relations With Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “If United States Broke With 
Kremlin,” written by George Todt, and 
published in the Valley Times, of North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir UNITED States Broke WrrH KREMLIN 

(By George Todt) 

“And ye shall perish among the heathen, 
and the land of your enemies shall eat you 
up.”—Leyiticus xxxvi: 38. 

“Why continue any longer to treat a 
bandit government as a civilized entity?” is 
the question put to his readers this week by 
David Lawrence, one of the Nation's truly 
great editors, in his editorial contained in 
U. S. News & World Report. “Why accord 
the ruthless men in the Kremlin the prestige 
of membership in the family of govern- 
ments? 

“Why not instead indicate to all the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain that the United 
States will maintain diplomatic relations 
with any government regardless of its eco- 
nomic ideology—but only if such a govern- 
ment is truly chosen by its people and is 
not a menace to the peace of the world.” 

I think we should buy that. It is a ter- 
rible thing to give the present Soviet cut- 
throat leadership our diplomatic recogni- 
tion when this reacts to the detriment of 
the millions of enslaved humans behind the 
Iron Curtain who are struggling for liberty 
from their cruel taskmasters—and are hu- 
miliated in such efforts by seeing America 
in the foul embrace of the worst tyrants 
the world has ever witnessed until this time. 

What is not generally known, because it is 
downplayed by most of the press and the 
ever-loyin’ communications mediums of the 
United States for some strange reason today, 
is that there is a tremendous underground 
movement now going on—as there has been 
for many years extending into the past 
inside Russia to liquidate the Communist 
conspiracy and thereby win liberty for the 
Russian people. 

The latter hate their Communist overlords 
worse than we do, which is natural. After 
all, nobody knows the hatefulness and evil 
of the Red totalitarians more so than do the 
Russian masses themselyes, They have been 
ground under the heels of these subhuman 
beasts of prey for 40 years—and in the proc- 
ess some 60 millions of their fellow citizens 
have been tortured, starved and eventually 
murdered, They are our best and perhaps 
most faithful allies. What are we doing to 
aid them? Y < 

The answer is: nothing at all which is 
helpful. But we are doing much to hurt 
their legitimate aims for freedom from the 
bestial.tyranny imposed upon them by the 
Kremlin autocrats. For some reason, which 
is maddening to Russian patriots, our Gov- 
ernment—as well as other ruling bodies of 
the Western Alliance centered in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)—per- 
sists in making eyes at the Red leaders and 
doing little short of jumping in bed with 
them. Perhaps that will come later. Haye 
‘we taken leave of our senses? 
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Now it is the considered opinion of some 
brilliant emigrant Russian minds—some- 
thing of a white underground—that the 
greatest assist we could give to their com- 
patriots in Mother Russia would be to break 
off diplomatic relations with the U. S. S. R. 
immediately. If America should do this, 
they say, then it would give renewed hope 
and strength to the freedom fighters inside 
the Soviet Union, 

But when and if the time comes that we 
should do this, then we ought, at the same 
time, to send a message of sympathy and as- 
surance to the Russian people themselves— 
telling them that we stood ready to help 
them with material assistance to rebuild 
their nation if they might be successful in 
overthrowing their hated Communist dic- 
tatorship which has held them in bondage. 
And also assuring both the people and the 
leadership of the presently constituted Red 
armed forces that we would, under no cir- 
cumstances, have any territorial ambitions 
at the expense of a future Russian govern- 
ment, but would fully respect the integrity 
of Russia as evidenced through the self-de- 
termination of her peoples. This could 
easily rock the Kremlin back on its heels. 

Give the Russians a chance to revolt and 
only God knows what the answer might 
be—but what could be worse than the pres- 
ent state of affairs in which we now find 
ourselves? We are being steadily pushed 
back on the world stage ‘because we un- 
heroically decline to take an offensive pos- 
ture. But the militant Reds are not afraid 
to do so. They keep constantly probing, 
probing, probing our defenses. They are 
moving into many critical areas which are 
vital to us because of lack of effective coun- 
termeasures and pressures on our part. 

Tt is useless to attempt to make friends 
with these amoral atheists housed in the 
Kremlin. They have broken faith with every- 
one who ever attempted to do business with 
them: Worst of all, thelr own downtrodden 

le. Can we ever put our arms around 
this moral leper in the family of nations 
and remain clean ourselves? 

The American Legion is one large patriotic 
organization, among many others in the 
United States today, which is increasingly 
calling for a diplomatic break with the Red 

brutalitarians. Their drive iş making head- 
way in all parts of the land, Which bodes 
well for our future. For America cannot 
afford to traffic with the Devil. Some of his 
red paint would be bound to come off on 
us in the process. 

And at least some part of the red paint 
would be the blood of the 60 million humans 
murdered by the Kremlin despots since 
1917—their own people! Pretty gruesome, 
what? 


Achievement in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958: 

ACHIEVEMENT In SPACE 

It is significant that the Army now has 
declared, without qualification, that the so- 
called reentry problem has been gaitsfac- 
torily solved. This confident new note is 
based on the fact that a full-scale nose cone 
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or warhead of a Jupiter intermediate-range 
ballistic missile—the one fired at Cape 
Canaveral on Thursday—has been recovered 
intact. 


Since the same thing was accomplished 


with a Jupiter 2 months ago, and since 
there have been similar earlier successes 
with small-scale nose cones, the Army, with 
the Air Force and Navy agreeing, no longer 
has any serious misgivings about being able 
to launch IRBM's and Intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles whose warheads will not be 
disintegrated or literally burned up, as they 
reenter the earth’s atmosphere. Not long 
ago the problem of protecting such war- 
heads—the problem of insuring that they 
would survive the tremendous friction gen- 
erated by their return, at a speed of about 
10,000 miles an hour, through the heavy 
blanket of air around us—seemed to some 
to be almost insolubie. But now there ap- 
pears to be no doubt that the sclentists 
working with our Armed Forces have defi- 
nitely solved it, 

In a military sense, the chief meaning of 
this achlevement (the Russians conceivably 
may lag behind us in it) is that it indicates 
impressive progress in the development of 
effective American ballistic missiles. More 
than that, in the nonmilitary field, it sug- 
gests that our country is rapidly acquiring 
the know-how for the safe recovery of both 
machines and humans launched into space 
for peaceful research and exploration. Buck 
Rogers certainly is beginning to look quite 
real. 


Kiras kehet and the Moslems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
-RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of July 22, 
1958: 


EHRUSHCHEV AND THE MOSLEMS 


Nikita S. Khrushchey’s recent efforts to 
appear before the world as protector of the 
Middle Eastern peoples“ independence and 
freedom would be funny if they were not 
made in so tragic and grave a political con- 
text. We have referred earlier in these col- 
umns to the incongruity between Khrush- 
chev's recently discovered passion for nonin- 
terference in the affairs of foreign nations 
and the reality of Soviet conduct in the Hun- 
garian Revolution less than 2 years ago. 
There is no jess incongruity between the cur- 
rent Soviet effort to pose as a friend of Mos- 
Jem political rights and the reality of Soviet 
subjugation of millions of Moslems who have 
the misfortune to live under the Russian 
Tule. 

The Moslem peoples of the Soviet Union 
are generally belleved to number between 
fiftecn and twenty million persons, They 
include a variety of natlons: the Azerbaidz- 
hanis in the Caucasus, the Uzbeks, Turkmen, 
Tadzhiks, Kirgiz and Kazakhs in Central 
Asia, as well as other peoples. In terms of 
history, religious background, culture, and 
language, the ties of these peoples are with 
Turkey, Iran, and the other Moslem nations 
of the Middie East, but politically and econ- 
omically today they are subject to the very 
diferent people who are known to history 
as the Great Russians of Moscow, In that 
respect, the Russian Communists such as 
Khrushchey have acted as true successors 
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to their predecessors in Im the 
Russian Czars, who first conquered these 
Moslem nations, destroyed their self-govern- 
ment and began the continuing efforts to 
destroy their Moslem religion, culture, and 
traditions. 

Premier Khrushchey pretends to great and 
righteous Indignation these days about 
American troops in Lebanon and British 
troops in Jordan. But what are Russian 
troops doing in Baku, in Tashkent, in Alma 
Ata and the other great centers of the Mos- 
lem peoples who live under the Soviet yoke? 
Why are the Kazakh people being buried 
under the deluge of Slavic settlers from 
European Russia, settlers who are plowing 
up the Kazakhs’ pastures and turning what 
‘was once a great Moslem nation into a small 
minority in its own homeland? If self-rule 
is good for Egyptians and Iraqis, why is it 
not good for Uzbeks and Azerbaidzhanis? 

Premier EKhrushchey makes a mistake, we 
suggest, if he thinks that these questions do 
not occur to the Moslem peoples he rules. 
But an even greater mistake Is being made 
by any Moslems who forget the history of 
Soviet misrule in the Caucasus and Central 
Asia and think there is anything genuine in 
the tears Khruschey now sheds over the 
Middle East. 


United States Slowly Easing Ban on 
á Trading With China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Recorp an 
article written by Robert T. Hartmann, 
which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times July 13, 1958, entitled “United 
States Slowly Easing Ban on Trading 
With China.” 

This article reviews various highly 
significant happenings relating to trade 
with the U. S. S, R. and the Communist 
bloc, which I believe should be brought 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress, 

The instances discussed of where bar- 
riers are being eased against trading 
strategic and strategic-type goods with 
the Communists are very disturbing. 
Let us not be deluded. Every inroad 
made by the Communists in the arena 
of world trade will be a victory for the 
U. S. S. R. in its economic offensive 
against the free world. 

We should never for a moment forget 
that Communist trade is dedicated to 
one thing—the strengthening of the 
Communist strangle-hold over all the 
people it can manage to trap in its ideo- 
logical snare. Any economic gains that 
might accrue to countries of the free 
world through trade with the Com- 
munists are bound to be illusory and 
short-lived. By its own pronouncement, 
the Communist world is engaging in 
economic warfare to crush us. With 
monumental hypocrisy and deceit it is 
seeking from the nations of the free 
world the tools to fulfill its grim mission. 
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The article follows: 

Untrep Srarzs SLOWLY EASING Ban on TRAD- 
INO WITH CHINA—BREAKDOWN OF QUARAN= 
TINE oF ASIA REDS SKEN AS INEVITABLE MORÐ 
THAN Year Aco F 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 
Wasemworox, July 12—It can now be re- 

Ported that the Eisenhower administration 

more than a year age decided to accept as 

inevitable the gradual breakdown of barriers 
to free world trade with Communist China, 

The United States as yet is not prepared 
to lft its total embargo on doing business 
with the Peiping regime. But it is, and for 
many months has been, resigned to the fact 
that its major allies, led by Great Britain, 
are going after Red China trade regardless. 

President Eisenhower's principal concession 
to Prime Minister Diefenbaker during his 

Ottawa talks this week at last puts his public 

approval on this proposition. The United 

States agreed to make exceptions to Its legal 

restrictions, under the wartime Trading With 

the Enemy Act, for Canadian subsidiaries of 

American firms who get orders from the 

Communist Chinese. 


FORD OF CANADA CASE 


The cause celebre in this political hot po- 
tato was a reputed inquiry to Ford of Can- 
ada from Red Chinese trading agents, who 
have been circulating freely in Canada lately, 
About buying 1,000 vehicles. Since this co- 
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incided with layoffs in the automobile in- - 


dustry, the CIO-UAW and Canadian politi- 
Clana blew the firm's refusal up into an 
international incident of America extrater- 
titorial interference. 

Ford has denied this and Secretary of State 
Dulles never recetved any formal complaint 
from Canadian authorities, but nevertheless 
it was No. 1 topic of the Elsenhower-Diefen- 
baker talks from the standpoint of public 
interest, 

United States Government sources are 
Minimizing the importance of their decision, 
Rs they have each previous inch the admin- 
istration has given in the controversy. They 
allege the Chinese Communists dangled an 
Order before the Canadians only to damage 
the ordinarily excellent relations between 
the United States and its northern neighbor. 
and doubt that Peiping will put cash on the 

‘elbead, 

But many Canadians, including Minister 
of Trade Gordon M. Churchill and James 
Muir, president of the Royal Bank of Can- 

the dominion’s biggest and most con- 
Servative financial institwtion—think other- 
wise, They are going all out to expand Cana- 
dian trade with the Chinese mainland while 
the rest of the West—especially the United 
States—warily hangs back. 

The President's decision to give Canada its 
Way should come as no surprise, however, to 
careful observers who have followed the se- 
Quence of) events since he met with Prime 

Macmillan in the spring of 1957. 

Macmillan, at the Bermuda meeting, 
Pressed for drastic relaxation of the Co-Com 
and Chi-Com lists of strategic items which 
Most of the NATO powers (plus Japan in the 
dase of Red China) voluntarily agreed not 
to ship to Communist countries. The Co- 
Com list, covering the Soviet Union and its 

pean satellites, included mainly mili- 
tary items unavailable in Russia. But the 


Chi-Com lst—applicable to Red China and 


“ion Aisatic appendages—was much more ex- 
ensiye, It included numerous (and profit- 
able) controversial products which the West 
Withheld from the Chinese mainland during 
the Korean war and afterward. 
EXPERTS GIVEN TASK 
: Tt was announced in the Bermuda con- 
erence communique only that the techni- 
experts of the two powers would get to- 
8 and talk over revision of the forbid- 
en sts, with a view to bringing them closer 
together, which was what the British wanted. 
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The United States will continue its own em- 
bargo as far as China is concerned, however. 

The experts have been meeting in Paris 
almost continuously ever since. Their con- 
clusions are almost final, and although they 
have not been announced, it can be reported 
authoritatively that the two lists have now 
been merged into one. 

In other words, henceforth it will be all 
right with the United States for any of its 
allies (and this includes Japan) to sell the 
Chinese Communists everything they sell 
the Soviet Union. 

We will continue our total ban on traffic 
with Red China, North Korea, and Viet 
Minh, but the variety of goods United States 
businessmen may sell to Russia will be con- 
siderably increased when the new list finally 
takes effect, Meanwhile, the Commerce De- 
partment is on record as favoring equal op- 
portunity for American businessmen to 
compete with British and European com- 
petitors in the Soviet market, 

REVERSAL OF POLICY 


The Times last March disclosed a secret 
reversal by Secretary of Commerce Weeks of 
a long-standing ban on selling United States 
tire-making know-how to a British com- 
bine bullding a 842 million ultramodern 
tire plant in the U. S. S. R. Two things were 
significant about this ruling, in the light 
of the top-level administration decision now 
known to have preceded it. 

First, the reversal by Weeks authorized 
United States rubber engineering firms to 
sell their data directly to the Russians, or 
via the United Kingdom, Nobody had asked 
permission to deal with Moscow, so this was 
& gratuitous precedent, later explained as 
an “ad hoc” ruling (each case on its own 
merits) in denying it altered United States 
trade policy. (Presidential Press Secretary 
Hagerty used the same ad hoc phrase in 
Ottawa to mask the Canadian concession.) 

Second, the Times followup of the tire- 
plant shift revealed it was the first such case 
under the Export Control Act to reach the 
Secretary of Commerce for decision in more 
than a year, that it had the approval of the 
State Department and other administration 
agencies, although the Pentagon admitted 
strong misgivings. 

DISCUSSED MANY TIMES 


If has now been confirmed from the most 
reliable sources that the subject was dis- 
cussed at the Cabinet and National Security 
Council level many times prior to and after 
Weeks' ruling. Specifically, the Ford of Can- 
ada commotion was studied by Secretary 
Dulles and Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son, who administers the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, and a United States policy deter- 
mined before the President went to Ottawa, 

Canada has held a middle position between 
Great Britain, which rushed in to recognize 
the Chinese Communists almost before their 
conquest of the mainland was complete 
(primarily for trade reasons), and the United 
States, which still refuses recognition. 

The Northern Dominion has no diplomatic 
relations with Peiping, but does trade in 
anything not prohibited under the NATO 
ban. There is some support for recognition 
in Canada, but the Conservative Government 
has not yet espoused it. 

UNITED STATES HOLDS OUT 

The United States, though yielding grad- 
ually to the pressure from its allies, holds 
out on Red China trade and recognition (re- 
garding them as substantially the same) for 
both political and practical reasons. The 
strong popular revulsion to Red China result- 
ing from thousands of Americans killed and 
wounded by the Chinese in Korea has not 
diminished, as it has in countries whose con- 
tributions and casualties in the U. N. forces 
were relatively light. Senator KNOWLAND 
still speaks for these widows and bereaved 
parents in the United States Senate, and he 
is not alone. 


, 
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Secretary of State Dulles has additional, 
potent diplomatic reasons for continued re- 
fusal to treat with Red China. The Chi- 
nese Communists still hold four Americans 
prisoner, and no concessions can be made 
until they are freed, Moreover, the effect 
of any accommodation with Red China on 
free Asian allies of the United States, espe- 
cially Chiang Kal-shek’s Formosan regime, 
must be carefully weighed. 

This is the reason the administration's 
acceptance of the futility of forever quar- 
antining the aggressor Chinese Communists 
Is being exposed to the American public as 
slowly and softly as possible. 

Still a mystery, however, is what logical 
answer can be given to American business- 
men when Red China's commerce with the 
non-Soviet world begins to boom and they 
demand their cut of it. Even sooner, what 
will the United States Government tell for- 
eign subsidiaries of American companies all 
over the world who want the same excep- 


tions granted to Canada? 8 


Luzerne County (Pa.) Residents of 
Lebanese Extraction Unanimously Sup- 
port United States Intervention in 
Lebanon : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Wednesday, July 23, 1938 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
of July 18, 1958, disclosing that residents 
of Luzerne County of Lebanese Extrac- 
tion unanimously support the interven- 
tion of the United States in the Lebanon 
situation: 

LEBANESE Here BACK UNITED STATES 
INTERVENTION 


Wyoming Valley residents of Lebanese ex- 
traction—most of them residing in the Roll- 
ing Mill Hill section of Wilkes-Barre—are 
unanimous in their commendation of this 
country's intervention into the affairs of 
their strife-torn homeland. 

Queries to religious and civic leaders among 
the Lebanese, many of natives of the 
Middie East country now in ferment, have 
brought responses indicating high favor with 
the sending of United States Marines to Bei- 
rut, the Lebanese capital. 

Rev. John Koury, pastor of St. Anthony's 
Maronite Church, Park Avenue, a native of 
Lebanon, said he and his 1,000 
have been watching the developments with 
deepening interest, 4 

CRY FOR JOY ‘ 


“Some of my people cried for joy when 
they heard the Marines had been sent to 
Lebanon,” Rev. Father Koury asserted this 
morning, He explained that most of the 
Lebanese in this country had fled their na- 
tive land to escape the Moslem yoke, and 
asserted they have found liberty ahd oppor- 
tunity in this country, in addition to the 
religious freedom they sought. In North and 
South America, he said, about 2 million Leba- 
nees have settled, and of that total, about 
85 percent are Christian. £ 

Rev. David ElMouallem, pastor of St. George 
Maronite Church, Loomis Street, said the 600 
members of his parish “have prayed contin- 
ually for the success of this country’s move 
of intervention. Many of us still have peo- 
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pie in Lebanon, and we pray for the peace of 
that country. 
| REBELS THREAT TO PEACE 

“Belleve me, if it weren't for the timely 
intervention of America, the rebels would 
have taken over that country, and would have 
imperiled the peace of the world.” Rev. 
Father ElMouallem said conditions in Leba- 
non from which he emigrated 24 years ago, 
are poor, and poverty is everywhere. Each 
week, he said, he and his parishioners receive 
letters from that country, asking that ald 
in the form of fqods and other items, be sent. 
He added that special prayers will be said in 
his church Sunday for the liberation of Leba- 
non from the Reds. 

Rev. Herbert Nahas, of St. Mary's Syrian 
Orthodox Church, High Street, whose congre- 
gat ion of 1,000 includes about 200 from Leba- 
non, said they are all in accord with inter- 
vention in the Middle East. 

Concerning the Syrian members, who com- 
Prise the majority of his parish, he stressed 
that the Christian Syrians are not part of 
the Syrian strife in the Middle East. Mos- 
lems comprise the vast majority of those 
now in Syria, he asserted, and the Christian 
Syrians here fled their homeland to escape 
persecution by Moslems. The Syrians in 
America, he said, are 95 percent Christian, 
while Syrians in Syria are 90 percent Mos- 
lem, Reverend Nahas pointed out. 

Thomas C. Thomas, local produce mer- 
chant and civic leader, said he and others 
of Lebanese extraction in this area strongly 
support the sending of United States Ma- 
tines to Lebanon. 

“This country has been good to the Leb- 
anese here, and to the country of Lebanon,” 
Thomas said this morning. “We have found 
this country to be the best nation in the 
world, and we are strongly in favor of going 
to the aid of Lebanon to save it from the 
Reds’ grasp in the Middle East.” 

Thomas, born here, recalled that both his 
parents, the late Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Thomas, were born in Lebanon. His par- 
ents, he said, took the family to Lebanon 
and shortly thereafter, his father decided to 
return here. He boarded the ill-fated liner 
Titanic, and was lost when it sank In mid- 
Atlantic in 1912. Mr. Thomas’ mother later 
returned to this country with the children. 


Need for Facilities for Vital Army 
Activities at Fort Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we are in 
& critical and perilous time, interna- 
tionally speaking. The Mideast is in an 
uproar, as we all know. The United 
States has made many commitments and 
I am indeed shocked to see that the 
House Appropriations Committee has 
made such drastic cuts in the admin- 
istration’s request for construction of 
permanent buildings and facilities of 
the Armed Forces. 

This is no time to pull in and cut 
down on the Armed Forces program. 
The only thing that has prevented an- 
other world war has been the might and 
destructive force at our command, I 
do not know what motivated the com- 
mittee. I do know, of course, that they 


have done what they thought was best 
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and just under the evidence before them 


at the time they considered this bill. 
It seems to me, however, that since the 
hearings were conducted before the 
subcommittee the entire picture has 
changed. New demands are being made 
on our Armed Forces and their func- 
tions and programs have been vitally 
affected. I believe that the whole mat- 
ter needs to be restudied in view of this 
situation. 

I cannot speak authoritatively for the 
necessity for all of the projects con- 
tained in the request of the Defense De- 
partment. No doubt certain of these 
cuts maye be in order but I do know, 
however, that the new construction 
items requested at Fort Lee, Va., in my 
Congressional District, are badly needed. 
The original request from Fort Lee for 
fiscal 1959 contained several items 
which were later deleted within the De- 
partment but the two principal items 
deleted by the committee are essential to 
the proper functioning of the vital Army 
activities at Fort Lee. This is the home 
of the Quartermaster Training Com- 
mand and is one of the most important 
Army installations. 

The Quartermaster Corps has request- 
ed the construction of a permanent 
academic building for the quartermaster 
school and from my knowledge of the 
situation this is badly needed and will 
greatly benefit the quartermaster. pro- 
gram. I feel that the deletion of this 
item will be detrimental to the training 
of quartermaster personnel. I earnestly 
hope that the Congress will approve the 
necessary funds to construct this acà- 
demic building as it not only is a benefit 
to Fort Lee and to my district but to the 
entire country inasmuch as the quarter- 
master training there performs a vital 
service for the entire Army. 

In addition to the academic building 
the committee has deleted funds for a 
nurses’ quarters and this, too, is vitally 
needed at Fort Lee where a new hospital 
is shortly to be built and considerable 
medical activity is necessary. 

I expect to pursue this matter further 
with the committee as well as in the 
other body. Of course, I have already 
taken this up with the Department of 
the Army and I can report that the Army 
is very upset about the action of the 
committee. 

It is my feeling that we must keep our 
Armed Forces as strong as possible and 
provide these essential items, 


The Welcome Increase in Employee Pur- 
chases of Stock in American Corpora- 
tions 


\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY |. 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, down 
through the years I have always felt 
that one of the important methods by 
which we can, and should, encourage 
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greater cooperation between labor and 
management is to help give labor more 
of a stake in American industry. 

For that reason, I have always sup- 
ported, in principle, the concept of sound 
employee stock purchasing plans. 

I am glad to say that these plans are 
on the increase. 

An article by the distinguished presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Mr. Keith Funston, as published in the 
Saturday; July 19, issue of the Janes- 
ville (Wis.) Gazette reported that no 
less than 45 percent of all of the com- 
panies listed on the exchange now have 
stock purchase, or stock option, plans 
for their employees. 

In praising this trend, I am referring 
not merely to the plans whereby top- 
management can, as a. bonus, receive 
stock at a stipulated figure; rather I am 
thinking, basically, of the plans whereby 
masses of employees—factory workers, 
white collar employees, and others— 
can regularly, or irregularly, buy stock 
in the companies for which they work. 

I point out that these plans, neces- 
sarily, must- be worked out extremely 
carefully. 

EMPLOYEES SHOULD BE PROPERLY BRIEFED 


The full cooperation of trade unions 
must be secured. Employees, them- 
selves, must have a very clear idea of 
what they are subscribing for, and how,, 
and when, and at what price. 

They must not be oversold. They 
must realistically recognize that stocks 
will fluctuate; even in the very best so- 
called “blue chip“ corporations. 

In that way employees will not be dis- 
appointed when and if stocks go down, 
as they occasionally will, and if they 
stay down for a period of time. ` 

After all, ours is a free-enterprise sys- 
tem which means that there may be loss. 
just as there may be profit. But good 
stocks held for a period of time should 
appreciate in value and should pay divi- 
dend returns as well. 

AMERICA’S FUTURE IS BRIGHT 


Fortunately, with the growth of the 
American market at home, and with the 
increase of the world market, with rising 
standards of living, with huge, unsatis- 
fied demands still to be met, there is 
every reason to believe that American 
industry will continue to prosper. 

Stocks are a worthy investment if 
soundly bought by individuals who can 
afford to buy them. I mean individuals 
who have already set aside money for 
other basic needs, including life insur- 
ance, their own home, cash to meet emer- 
gencies, and individuals who will take 
the time to study what they are doing. 

Well over 8% million Americans al- 
Teady own equity in United States busi- 
ness. 

I stress investment—not speculation: 
for, although speculation has its legiti- 
mate place in the American risk-taking 
system, it should be indulged in only by 
those who can actually afford it. 

Mr. Funston's article, to which I have 
previously referred, states the rising 
practice of “pay-as-you-go” methods, in 
particular, in purchasing stock. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, tne article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Companies Want EMPLOYEES AS STOCKHOLD- 

ERs—Savincs From Pay OFTEN MATCHED 


(By G. Keith Funston, president, New York 
Stock Exchange) 

New York —A huge plus can be scored for 
the astuteness of business management these 
days—employee stock-purchasing plans are 
On the increase. 

In fact, nearly 500 companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange alone have adopted 
stock-purchase or stock-option plans for 
_ their employees during the past 10 years. 
(This now represents about 45 percent of the 
Companies listed on the exchange.) Many 
Other companies, of course, have such plans 
and some listed companies have had them 
for as long as four decades. Sears; Roebuck, 
Tor example, first set up its plan in 1916; 
Pitney-Bowes Inaugurated a stock-purchase 
Plan in 1929. 

The results of this encouraging trend are 
twofold: First, it provides employees with 
& new sense of loyalty and enthusiasm for 
the companies they work for—and own. 
Second, it helps instill in employees a grow- 
ing awareness of ‘the competitive problems 
Of running a business and thus contributes 
to their understanding and efficiency. 

There is the case of the accountant for an 
oll company, He is literally on a one-man 
Crusade to boost business. His stock owner- 
Ship has helped make him as enthusiastic as 
the company’s best salesman when it comes 
to convincing his friends. and acquaintances 
to use his firm’s products. And he is so per- 
SUasive that his friends reason that the com- 
Pany must deserve their business. Or, con- 
sider the lathe operator who unashamedly 
admits that since becoming an owner in the 
business he is doubly careful about keeping 
22 equipment in the best possible working 

er, 

These may seem like minor incidents, but 
they represent, I believe, the enthusiasm of 
Ownership, Individually, these employee 
shareowners don't own huge blocks of stock. 
Their investments total only a few hundred 
Out of millions of shares outstanding, But 
they're employee-owners, not Just employees, 
That difference makes all the differente. 

DEDUCTED FROM PAY 

Company presidents are quick to acknowl- 

ge the value of these plans. W.H. Wheeler, 
Jr., president, Pitney-Bowes. says: “We feel 
the plan has been successful * * and 

Stimulated our employees“ personal and 


active interest in the growth and develop- 


ment to a degree clearly beyond that which 
dan be expected through employment only.” 
rien R. J, Cordiner, president, General 
50 €ctric, says his company's experience justi- 
es General Electric's strong endorsement 
Of the plans as part of a well-rounded pro- 
Sram of employee benefits. 
8 listen to Joseph L. Block, president, In- 
3 Steel Co., who believes his company’s 
=. K-purchasing plan is “one of the rea- 
abe a significant one—for the favor- 
e showing our company has been making.” 
ans vary but the majority have some 
Arueteristles in common. They are vol- 
rE, convenient, and—as a protection to 
5 Ployees—limit the amount that may be 
z Vested in stock purchases. All, of course, 
wcourage thrift and spell out the risks, as 
Cll as the rewards of ownership. 
5 mong the most of the stock- 
tay Chase plans are those in which employees 
t © through payroll deductions, and their 
t is rewarded with a bonus of the com- 
mor common stock. 
911 neral Motors, for example, contributes 
of the each $2 of employee's savings. Half 
ern. employees“ savings is invested in Gov- 
e nent bonds and half in General Motors 
kiena stock; the company's contribution is 
sted entirely in common stock. General 
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Motors reported recently that 92,000 salaried 
employees (83 percent of those eligible) in- 
vested more than $48 million in the savings- 
stock purchase plan in 1957. ‘ 

The General Electric variation of this plan, 
which was started in 1917, permits employees 
to buy an annual maximum of $525 in United 
States savings bonds by payroll deductions 
and deposit them with the company. If the 
bonds are left for 5 years, General Electric 
adds a stock bonus equivalent to 15 percent 
of the cost of the bonds. If the bonds are 
withdrawn during this time, the bonus ts 
cancelled, but not the accrued income. At 
the end of 1957, employees participating in 
the plan had purchased $279 million worth of 
bonds and the company credited to their ac- 
counts more than 1 million shares of General 
Electric stock with a current market value 
of some $60 million. 

USE MONTHLY PLAN 


At DuPont, the company contributes $1 in 
common stock for every $4 employees invest 
in Government bonds. Nearly 60,000 em- 
ployees are enrolled in the plan, and their 
assets total $57 million in Government bonds 
and $14 million in DuPont common stock. 

The stock option plan allows employees 
to subscribe for common stock—usually at a 
discount and pay for it through payroll 
deductions over a specified period, frequently 
3 years. The company usually pays interest 
on the savings. In this plan, an employee 
may realize à paper profit if the stock rises 
before the option is exercised and the stock 
is purchased. And by electing to cancel his 
option at any time, an employee can pro- 
tect himself against a loss because of a 
downward trend in the stock price. 

The pay-as-you-go method of acquiring 
stock is still another variation. The em- 
ployee decides on the amount to be deducted 
from his salary—usually not more than 10 
percent—and acquires his pro rata shares of 
stock through regular purchases made on 
the open market by the company with these 
pooled savings. t 

A most recent development of the pay-as- 
you-go principle is the plan instituted by 
American Motors. 
monthly investment plan offered by mem- 
ber firms of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Employees may buy American Motors or any 
other of the 1200 listed stocks available 
under monthly investment plan aad have 
as little as $40 a quarter deducted from their 
salaries. Employees have the advantage of 
an inexpensive, systematic investment 


pro- 
gram under the company’s long-established 


payroll deduction service, Furthermore, as 
a result of regular purchases under monthly 
investment plan, employees may take ad- 
vantage of dollar-cost averaging—acquiring 
more shares of stock when the price declines 
and fewer when the market price rises. 

It’s clear, I believe, that stock purchasing 
plans—of all types—are growing in popu- 
larity much to the satisfaction of employers 
and employees alike, In the process, more 
and more employees are being provided with 
a direct interest in American business and 
an increasing awareness of the problems and 
responsibilities of management. 


Small Business Administration Does Ef- 
fective Job for New York Businessmen 
EXTENSION OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam sure 
my colleagues will be heartened, as was 


It utilizes the popular 
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I, by the letter I received from a con- 
stituent, the Taffet Radio & Television 
Co., of Woodside, N. Y., regarding the 
effective assistance rendered by the 
Small Business Administration. This 
concern, a small manufacturer of elec- 
tronic equipment, suffered an unfortu- 
nate fire several years ago, and had it 
not been for the timely assistance of the 
Small Business Administration the com- 
pany may well have concluded its exist- 
ence as another figure in the statistics 
of small-business failures. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from. Mr. Milton S. Taffet, president of 
Taffet Radio & Television Co., recounting 
his favorable experience with SBA, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TAFFET RADIO & TELEVISION Co., S 
Woodside, N. F., June 19, 1958. 
Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May I take this opportunity to 
intrude upon-your very busy schedule and 
call to your attention the tremendous assist- 
ance that our company has received from an 
agency under your jurisdiction. 

Our company, & small business in the true 
sense of the word, has been fabricating 
equipment for a number of years for various 
Government agencies including the United 
States Army Signal Supply Agency (Signal 
Corps.), the United States Air Force, the 
United States Navy, and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. We enclose, purely on 
an Informational basis, a copy of our facili- 
ties list, and a copy of a list of the contracts 
which we have satisfactorily completed for 
these various agencies. 

Approximately 2½ years ago, our company 
suffered a series of setbacks—we had a fire in 
one of our plants which not only cost us 
considerable financial loss, but also caused a 
number of months of production delays in 
our shipments. Although we managed to 
keep our contracts within contractual deliv- 
ery schedules, we lost much efficiency, and 
as a result our financial picture suffered 
greatly. The above unfortunate incidents 
forced us into serious financial difficulties, 
As a result, recently when we bid on any 
sizeable contracts for various Government 
agencies, we were turned down on purely 
financial considerations, in spite of our ex- 
cellent performance record. However, due to 
the foresight of Congress in setting up the 
Small Business Administration to handle 
just such cases as ours, we were able to con- 
tinue to receive a number of sizeable awards. 
We have just recently been awarded a con- 
tract as a result of a certificate of competency 
No. COC-II-297. 

I am happy to report that our financial 
picture is gradually improving to the point 
where shortly we will not require the help 
of the Small Business Administration in 
these matters. 

Since the Small Business Administration 
was set up by Congress, we would like to 

our deepest appreciation for the help 
of the Small Business Administration, and to 
you as a representative of Congress. 

We know that often people do not hesitate 
to write letters of complaint about the var- 
ious agencies under your control, and for this 
reason we feel that it is only fair to write and 
let you know how helpful this Agency has 
been. Would you, on your behalf, express 
our thanks to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and in particular to the New York 
Office which services our area. 

Very truly yours, 


'TAFFET RADIO & TELEVISION Co., 
MILTON S, TAFFET, 
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Fund for the Republic Finances FBI 
Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion's publication Firing 
Line has always been one of the most 
effective and accurate documents deal- 
ing with the threat to the internal secu- 
rity of this Nation. 

The issue. of July 1, among other 
things, refers to the recent controversy 
with Cyrus Eaton in which I was in- 
volved. I feel that my colleagues in 
the House who have received material 
from Mr. Eaton's public relations de- 
partment should have the benefit of the 
other side of the issue as presented by 
the American Legion. 

The article from Firing Line follows: 
FUND von THE REPUBLIC FINANCES FBI SMEAR 

Two months ago, the Ford Foundation's — 
Fund for the Republic, in association with 
the American Broadcasting Co., commenced 
sponsoring a series of 13 television programs 
entitled “Survival and Freedom.” Cyrus 
Stephen Eaton appeared on the fund's sec- 
ond program on May 4, 1958, and was inter- 
viewed by Mike Wallace. Eaton, a wealthy, 
aged, foreign-born industrialist, with a pe- 
culiar penchant for adopting the Soviet 
viewpoint, was the cat's-paw used by the 
fund to viciously smear the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

The immediate reaction of several Con- 
gressmen to Eaton's remarks was a rally to 
the defense of the FBI. On May 8, 1958, 
the Honorable A. Pau. KrrcHIN stated that 
Eaton, “innocently or otherwise * * has 
done much to ingratiate himself to the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. Like the 
Soviets, he (Eaton) has not allowed the facts 
to influence his inane babblings.” Congress- 
man Krrcnin quoted an editorial from the 
Miami News of May 6, 1958, in rebuttal of 
Eaton's attack upon the FBI which con- 

- cluded as follows: Mr. Eaton is noted as a 
shrewd and capable businessman of vast 
interests. He has done this country a dis- 
service by his thoughtless and baseless 
charges against the FBI.“ (See Concrrs- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 8, 1958, p. A4280.) 

According to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 12, 1958, Congressman: Gornon H. 
ScHERER declared that Canadian-born Eaton 
again made a tremendous contribution to 
the Soviet cause when he viciously attacked 
the FBI and the security systems of this 
Nation. “Eaton's scurrilous attack on the 
FBI and our security system climaxes a se- 
ries of his public utterances which are being 
beamed by the Soviet propaganda machine 
to the four corners of the earth. Do not 
think that the Pund for the Republic did 
not put him on this program by design. It 
knew of Eaton’s previous pro-Russian posi- 
tions. It is more than coincidence that in 
December of 1955 the official Russian gov- 
ernmental organ, Izvestia, hailed Eaton for 
his expressions on peaceful coexistence; that 
another organ of the Communist interna- 
tional apparatus, New Times, in October 1957, 
contained an article by Eaton in which he 
rapturously extols the virtues of the Soviet 
Union.” i 

Congressman SCHERER referred to a signifi- 
cant statement made by the late Georgi 
Dimitrov, a former instructor of the 
U. 8. S. R's revolutionary Lenin School of 
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Political Warfare, who taught that “one sym- 
is generally worth more than a 

dozen militant Communists * * * one who 
is outside of our (Communist) ranks but 
defends Soviet international policy is worth 
more than a thousand party members.” In 
drawing a comparison, Representative 
Scuerrr stated while Eaton is “not a Com- 
munist, but who defends, as Dimitrov said, 
the Soviet Union and Soviet international 
policy is worth more than a thousand party 
members.“ On May 13, 1958, the Honorable 
Prince H. Preston added his voice to those 
colleagues wbo expressed “righteous indigna- 
tion at the scurrilous attack“ launched by 
Eaton against the FBI. Congressman PRES- 
TON remarked: 
won an eager following of Iron Curtain offi- 
cials. He has entertained Soviet representa- 
tives at his country estate and has provided 
quotations for the Communist propaganda 
mills. He * * * has accused the United 
States of baiting the Russians and being pri- 
marily responsible for the tension which ex- 
ists between our two countries.” (See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 13, 1958, p. A4377.) 

In a resolution adopted by our 39th na- 
tional conyention, the American Legion 
called for a congressional investigation of 
the Fund for the Republic and the can- 
cellation of its tax-exempt status. On 
March 26, 1958, Congressman Francis E. 
WALTER, chairman of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities (HUAC), sent a 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a staff study and questioning the 
tax-exempt status of the fund. The com- 
mittee's study pointed out that “while some 
projects of the fund appear to be objectively 
presented, the majority of its operations are 
based on biased investigation and result in 
findings which not only fail to present both 
sides of a given question, but eyen further, 
actually conceal facts necessary for an honest 
understanding of the subject matter.” 

Congressman WALTER charged in his letter 
that “the program of the fund has been prin- 
cipally one of action and not of education. 
Among its chief targets have been congres- 
sional investigations of communism, Gov- 
ernment security procedures, loyalty oaths 
and regulation of immigration. The fund 
has spent several million dollars opposing the 
denial of employment to security risks in 
Government and defense and other indus- 
tries. The fund has financed attacks upon 
newspapers, Magazines and individuals ex- 
pressing positions with which it disagrees. 
It has financed preparation and distribution 
of books, magazines and articles to influence 
legislation. The fund has also financed at- 
tacks, unsupported by competent evidence, 
upon the loyalty, integrity, intelligence and 
mental stability of all confidential inform- 
ants of the FBI who na ve testified in public 
trials or 

Replying to Eaton's assertions, Richard 
Arens, staff- director of the HUAC, was 
granted equal time on an ABC television 
program on May 19. Arens announced that 
Eaton has been subpenaed by the HUAC 
“for questioning about his attack on Fed- 
eral Security agencies and his defense of 
some Soviet policies.” While stating that 
Eaton “is not a Communist,“ Arens declared 
Baton “has extolled the virtues of the So- 
viet Union, attacked what he rather curi- 
ously characterizes as the anti-Russian bel- 
ligerance of the United States and expresses 
his firm conviction that the masters of the 
Kremlin desire only peace.” (See the Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C., May 20, 1958, 
p. A-4.) A 

In 1955, the Senate Internal Security. Sub- 
committee published a report entitled “So- 
viet Political Treaties and Violations.” The 
committee studied “nearly a thousand trea- 
ties and agreements * * * which the Soviets 
have entered into not only with the United 
States, but with countries all over the world. 
The staff found that in the 38 short years 

i 


“In recent years, Eaton has, 
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since the Soviet Union came into existence, 

its Government had broken its word to vir- 

tually every country to which it ever gave 

a signed promise.” 

COMMUNISM IN THE BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON, 
D. C. AREA 


On May 13, 1958, Superior Court Judge 
John T. Tucker, of Baltimore, sustained a 
ruling of the board of appeals of the State 
of Maryland Department of Employment 
Security which refused to allow compensa- 
tion to Mrs, Jeanette K, Fino of 3105 Mon- 
dawmin Avenue of that city. The case 
stemmed from Mrs. Pino's discharge from the 
Sunray Drug Co. following her appearance 
before the HUAC on May 8, 1957. When 
questioned before the HUAC, Mrs. Fino in- 
voked the fifth amendment many times re- 
garding membership and activities in the 
Communist Party, United States of America, 
(See the Sun, Baltimore, Md., May 14, 1958, _ 
p. 38; and HUAC, Investigation of Commu- 
nist Activities in the Baltimore, Md., Area, 
pt. 1, 1957, pp. 997-1004.) 

In upholding the State of Maryland's po- 
sition, Judge Tucker ruled “that a person 
who invokes the fifth amendment in an in- 
vestigation of Communist activities may be 
denied unemployment compensation on the 
grounds that her conduct was deliberate and 
willful insofar as her employment Is con- 
cerned.” Testifying before the HUAC on 
May 7, 1957, Clifford C. Miller, Jr., a former 
confidential security informant of the FBI, 
identified Mrs. Fino as a member of the 
Communist Party. During Mrs. Fino's ap- 
pearance before the HUAC, “she persistently 
invoked the fifth amendment when the com- 
mittee displayed to her canceled checks 
drawn by her and payable to the F. & D. 
Printing Co., which (printed) the Daily 
Worker. Some of these checks were dated 
as recently as March 1957.“ 

Irving Kandel, a Maryland chess cham- 
pion, of 932 Brooks Lane, Baltimore, was 
removed from the Maryland Chess Federa- 
tion on May 7, 1958, for his alleged member- 
ship and leadership in the Communist Party. 
Kandel, who was identified before the 
HUAC in 1957 as a former head of district 4 
(Maryland-District of Columbia area) of the 
party, was the subject of a bitter contro- 
versy among the federation’s 9 affillated 
chess clubs. In April 1958, a spokesman for 
the Arion Chess Club, declared that “his 
club.would resign from the federation rather 
than play with Mr. Kandel.” (See the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, May 9, 
1958, p. A-9; the Evening Sun, Baltimore, 
Md. April 10, 1958, pp. 51 and 60; and 
HUAC, Investigation of Communist Activi- 
ties in the Baltimore, Md., Area, pt. 1, 1957, 
p. VIII.) 

Emphasizing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, the Arion Club claimed many of its 
members had “worked for the Government 
on top-secret projects involved with the de- 
fense effort * * * (and) * * * to associate 
in a social organization with a man identi- 
fied as a Communist would be exercising 
poor Judgment.” Members of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company Chess Club “objected to 
Mr. Kandel's membership and Indicated they 
would withdraw from the federation if it 
remained in force. * * * Many of the Mar- 
tin Club members felt they were jeopardiz- 
ing their security clearances by remaining in 
the federation.” (See the Evening Sun, 
Baltimore, Md., April 10, 1958, p. 51.) 

Faced with the possibility of complete dis- 
solution, the federation established a new 
organization called the Maryland Chess As- 
sociation “based on Individual rather than 
club membership.” Following transfer of its 
“powers and funds” to the association, the 
federation “voted itself out of existence” 
which resulted in the cancellation of Kan- 
del’s membership. Kandel appeared before 
the HUAC on May 7, 1957, and invoked the 
fifth amendment 27 times when asked about 
alleged activities in the Communist Party. 
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He also took refuge behind the fifth amend- 
ment when questioned regarding “his pres- 
ent or past leadership of district 4“ of the 
Party. (See the W. Post and Times 
Herald, May 9, 1958, p. A-9; and HUAC, In- 
vestigation of Communist Activities in the 
Baltimore, Md., Area, pt. 1, 1957, p. VIII.) 
Victor Perlo, an identified leader of an 
important Soviet espionage apparatus which 
functioned in the United States Government 
Prior and during World War II, reportedly 
Spoke at a meeting sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Citizens Area Forum on May 14, 1958 
at the Cultural Center, 4402 Georgia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. The Communist 
background, of the Washington Forum was 
disclosed in the April 1, 1958, Firing Line. 
Both Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth T. 
Bently have testified before congressional 
committees that Perlo was affiliated with 
Soviet intelligence activities while employed 
in strategic positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, (See Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee report, Interlocking Subver- 
sion in Government Departments, July 30, 
2953, pp. 2, 3, 6, and 9; and HUAC, The 
Shameful Years, 1951, pp. 58-61.) 
RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISION FAVORS A 
COMMUNIST LAWYER 


On May 19; 1958, the Supreme Court of 
the United States summarily reversed a 6- 
month contempt of Congress conviction of 
veteran Communist attorney Harry Sacher, 
Who refused to testify before the Senate In- 

Security Subcommittee in 1955, 
Whether he was a past or present member of 
the Communist Party. In ordering the dis- 
missal of Sacher's indictment, the Supreme 
Court based its decision on the Court's John 
T. Watkins ruling of June 17, 1957, which 
held that a witness could not be convicted 
of contempt unless a congressional commit- 
tee „made clear to him the pertinence of its 
Questions.” (See the New York Times, May 
20, 1958. p. C-23; and Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, report, Significance of 
the Matusow cage, 1955, pp. 86 and 87.) 

Justice Tom C. Clark filed a dissenting 
Opinion with Justice Charles E. Whittaker 
concurring, In his dissent, Justice Clark 
Sald at least 1 question about Mr. Sacher’s 
-Possible Communist affiliation ‘was vital to 
& matter In which the (Senate) Committee 
Properly was interested—petitioner's (Sach- 
er) role in a Communist conspiracy to pro- 
Cure (Harvey M) Matusow’s recantation’.” 
According to Senator James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman of the committee, the “remand of 
the Sacher case in the first instance, alleg- 
ediy under the doctrine of the Watkins case, 
Was an unjudicial act * * The Court was 
attempting, through its dicta in the Watkins 
Case, to make the law of general applicability; 
and the Court has now applied such judge- 
Made law to the Sacher case 

Sacher, who has been a member of the 
Ommunist Party in its higher echelons”, is 
5 Veteran defender of Communist cases. In 
952, he served a 6-month prison term for 
contemptuous harassing and defiant court- 
room tactics while playing a major part in 
re defense of the 11 Communist Party na- 
‘Ona! leaders who were on trial in 1949. The 
sig ate Internal Security Subcommittee 
te eu that if any single quality can be said 
2 Characterize Mr. Sachers appearances in 
mat fe of Communist cases, it may be said 
5 t it is his attitude of defiance toward 
datndtuteu authority, thus repudiating the 
cath he took as a member of the bar to 
espect that authority, 
tion supporter of many subversive organiza- 
acts Since the 1930's, Sacher has been an 
Sun member ot the National Lawyers 

d. Sacher was elected to the executive 

Of the guild during its 1957 conven- 
1957 (See New York Guild Lawyer, March 
poeta Fi 8; and Senate Internal Security Sub- 
ttee, report S of the Mat- 

W casé, 1955, pp. 103-107.) 
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Wisconsin’s Fine Record of Conservation 
Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
recognize, the country needs long-range, 
as well as immediate, programs to 
strengthen the economy of the country— 
including conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

Extremely important among these, of 
course, is the particular need for carry- 
ing out effective conservation practices 
for conserving our soil and water. 

I am proud to point out that Wiscon- 
sin has a splendid record in this field. 
During 1957, for example, our Wisconsin 
farmers had a top year in conservation 
accomplishments. 

Among the major achievements were: 

Over 1,700 basic soil and water conser- 
vation plans were developed by farm 


families with assistance of Soil Conser- | 


vation Service personnel. More than 
550,000 acres of soil surveys were com- 
pleted, bringing the total to 11.7 million 
acres mapped to date. 

The acreage of contour cropping es- 
tablished in 1957 topped 52,000 acres. 
Over 1,600 miles of waterways, terraces, 
diversions, and surface drains were in- 
stalled. More than 2,000 acres of land 
were smoothed. 

In addition to these accomplishments, 
pasture renovation amounted to nearly 
30,000 acres; more than 26,000 acres of 
farm woodlots were protected from 
grazing; and nearly 3,000-odd acres were 
developed for wildlife habitats. 

This fine record, of course, has been 
estabilshed through the splendid efforts 
of our farmers in cooperation with the 
high-quality leadership of the members 
of the Soil Conservation Service, mem- 
bers of the College of Agriculture, and 
others interested in the program. 

Today, I call attention to the anniver- 
sary of a particular conservation project: 
The Coon Creek watershed project. 

The project was organized a quarter 
century ago, by cooperating pioneer- 
spirited farmers. At that time, they es- 
tablished. a 92,000-acre watershed in 
Vernon, La Crosse, and Monroe Counties. 
Thus, the Nation's first, large-scale dem- 
onstration of soil and water conservation 
was begun in October 1933. This erosion- 
control pian established a pattern of land 
use now prevalent throughout the Mid- 
west. 

Currently, second-generation, conser- 
vation-minded farmers are taking over 
the soil-saving practices started by their 
fathers in 1933. Interestingly, the con- 
cern for soil conservation is not limited 
to the farmers. Happily, the townspeo- 
ple and businessmen of the valley, too, 
deeply sense the value of conserving soil 
and water. 

According to Lincoln Knutson, cashier 
of the Westby-Coon Valley Bank: “Soil 
conservation has brought life to the com- 
munity.” 
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The current issue of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturalist and Farmer—which has 
served Wisconsin farm families for 109 
years—has an excellent article entitled 
“A Quarter Century of Conservation.” 
This article outlines the historical de- 
velopment of the Coon Creek watershed 
project, up to the present time; in ad- 
dition, it portrays the constructive way 
in which hardy, second-generation farm- 
ers—as well as other folks in the com- 
munity—are carrying on dedicated work 
for soil and water conservation. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the article, preceded by a thoughtful quo- 
tation from Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk of the 
Soil Conservation Service on safeguard- 
ing the riches of the soil, printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 0 

“Thou shalt safeguard thy fields from 
erosion, thy living waters from drying up, 
thy forests from desolation, and protect thy 
hills from overgrazing by thy herds, so that 
thy descendants may have abundance for- 
ever.” (Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, Soll Conser- 
vation Service.) f 

A QUARTER CENTURY OF CONSERVATION 
(By Bernie Manuel) 

Leaving behind his native Gulbransdalen 
in Norway to search for new land, Helgt 
Gulbrandson walked from the 
Tr to the center of the fertile valley in 
, The rich land of Coon Creek Valley at- 
tracted many other pioneers, who like Gul- 
brandson were interested in clearing the land 
for cultivation. Removal of the timber 
stand and poor tillage practices coupled with 
other forms of land abuse soon threatened 
the economy of the valley, however, 

Good land, as well as poor, was broken 
by gullies which grew larger each year. The 
results of erosion and runoff caused loss of 
land from productive uses, and led finally 
to ruin and abandonment of many farms. 

This was the situation when the Coon 
Creek watershed project was organized a 
quarter of a century ago. The pioneer spirit 
stili clung to the farmers in the valley an 
they gave full cooperation in establishing the 
92.000 acre watershed in Vernon, La Crosse, 
and Monroe Counties. 

The Nation’s first large scale demonstra- 
tion of soil and water conservation got un- 
derway in October 1933, and the erosion 
control plan established a pattern of land 
use now prevalent throughout the Midwest. 

Technical assistance for the project was 
provided by personnel of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Wisconsin College of 


Agriculture. 

Spurred into action by a pressing need for 
conservation practices and free materials 
provided by the Government, valley farmers 
used practices that had a healing effect on 
the scars caused by erosion. 

Strip cropping of 8,000 acres was one of 
the principal practices used to combat the 
erosion. Terraces were constructed on 1,769 
acres and trees planted on 725 acres. Better 
rotations and use of fertilizers also helped 
to improve conditions in the valley. 


fathers in 1933 and are just as enthusiastic. 

“I've always known conservation farming.“ 
says Arlin Manske of Vernon County. “An 
erosion control program was started on this 
farm by my father when the watershed was 
first organized.” 

The memories of erosion caused by land 
abuse still cling to Wilfred Kotek, who fol- 
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lows the pattern set by his father, 25 years 


“I was 13 years old when the Coon Creek 
Watershed Project was organized,” says Ko- 
tek, “but I still remember the old method 
of fi and the soll erosion that went 
with it.” a 

Another firm ‘believer in conservation 
practices is Ted Kamperschroer. “Erosion 
control methods that I have used since 1934 
have raised the yield of my crops by at 
least one-third,” he says. “Sure, fertilizer 
has been partly responsible, but what good 
is fertilizer when it's washed down the 
slope?” 

Farmers in the valley are just naturally 
conservation minded; according to Artiz 
lean, president of the Coon Creek Flood 
Control Association. They work together 
closely,” he says, “and that is what it takes 
for a successful soil erosion and flood con- 
trol program.” 

The interest of the second generation in 
soll conseryation is not limited to farmers. 
It extends into the townspeople and busi- 
nessmen in the valley. Take Lincoln Knut- 
son, cashier of the Westby-Coon Valley 
Bank. 

“Soll conservation has brought life into 
the community,” he says. “We are aware 
of conditions before the erosion control 
program of 1933 and the effect on the farm 
economy. Our bank is very interested in 
proper farming and conservation practices.” 

A new challenge of flood control now 
faces the valley and Knutson is backing a 
control program with the determination of 
his father, I. N. Knutson, who was instru- 
mental in the organization of the soil dem- 
onstration area 25 years ago. 

Erosion control work continues in Coon 
Valley today. Farm planning is much the 
same as when the project was first organ- 
ized. The only difference is a new look 
on the hillsides where contour strips and 
terraces hold the soil in place. 


Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of 
Ghana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article from the New 
York Times magazine entitled “Satur- 
day’s Child of Ghana“: 


Sarurpay’s CHILO oF GHANA—HAVING Far To 
Go, Kwame NERUMAH Has GONE Far, From 
AN AGITATOR ONCE JAILED BY THE BRITISH TO 
AN APOSTLE OF PAN-AFRICAN LIBERATION 

(By Kenneth Love) 
Lonpon.—That old verse of folk prophecy, 

“Saturday's child has far to go,“ has reached 

a peak of fulfillment in Prime Minister 

Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, first elected lead- 

er of Africa’s new 16-month-old state. He 

has jumped in a few years from an im- 

pecunious student and agitator, a man jailed 

by the British for revolutionary activities, to 

a militant statesman of continental stature 

and continental ambition—a Bolivar of the 

African bush. 

This week his travels take him to Wash- 
ington as a guest of President Eisenhower— 
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tribe, the Nzima, names a child according to 
the day of his birth—Kwame is the name 
for boys born on Saturday.) 

Al most Americans have eaten 
Ghanaian cocoa in their chocolate bars and 
many wear Ghanaian gold in their wedding 
bands, few could spot Ghana on a map or 
spell Nkrumah, Kwame Nkrumah, on the 
other hand, is well acquainted with the coun- 
try he is visiting, for this will be his third 
trip here. 

The Ghanaian Prime Minister's earlier 
visits were back in the days when his coun- 
try was a British colony called the gold 
coast and he was a fiery, unsatisfied na- 
tionalist. 

On his first trip—from 1935 to 1945—his 
main objective was study. And though he 
was obliged to garner money at a variety of 
jobs, and devoted further energies to pan- 
African organizations, he earned a total of 
four degres—from Lincoln University, in 
Chester County, Pa,, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

He made his second visit in 1951. By then 
his circumstances had improved. He re- 
turned, an imorpant figure in the gold coast's 
largely autonomous colonial regime, to ac- 
cept an honorary doctorate of laws from his 
alma mater at Lincoln. 

The exchange of correspondence preceding 
his present visit began last winter when Dr. 
Nkrumah sent a personal message to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower outlining Ghana's need for 
help to bulld a power dam and aluminum 
refinery on the Volta River, The President 
promised that his request would receive a 
sympathetic hearing by United States ex- 
perts, and in March invited Dr. Nkrumah to 
make an official visit to Washington. 

This time Kwame Nkrumah appears in 
America in the role of a respected national 
leader and as a powerful voice for all the 
emerging peoples of Africa. 

It is difficult to escape his presence in 
Ghana. His portrait is replacing that of the 
British sovereign on coins, stamps, and cur- 
rency notes. 

A larger-than-life statue of him in prison 
garb has been erected in front of Parlia- 
ment house in Accra. One side of its pede- 
stal bears the legend “Kwame Nkrumah— 
Founder of the Nation,” and on another are 
inscribed three of his own sayings that sum 
up his political philosophy: 

“Seek ye first the political kingdom and 
all things shall be added unto you.” 

We prefer self-government with danger 
to servitude in tranquillity.” 

“Our task Is not done and our own safety 
not assured until the last vestiges of colonial- 
ism have been swept from Africa.” 

As these quotations attest, at the core of 
the Ghanaian leader's thought is an im- 
Placable anticolonialism. He believes that 
all dependent territories, African or others, 
should be granted independence as soon as 
their inhabitants are willing to take on the 
responsibility of self-rule. If the colonial 
power refuses to grant independence, Dr. 
Nkrumah advocates Gandhi's method of 
strikes, boycotts, propaganda, civil diso- 
bedience and other tactics short of violence. 

He is determined to make Ghana a base 
for pan-African Mberation—an enlargement 
of his original goal to free all the British and 
French West African colonies and weld them 
into a West African federation. And he has 
made it a part of government policy that his 
country shall afford an asylum or refuge for 
all Africans who suffer from religious, racial 
or political persecution and intolerance. 

In a recent speech he warned that “colo- 
nialism is not dead,” adding that its new 
methods include “economic penetration, cul- 
tural assimilation, ideological domination, 
psychological infiltration, and subversive ac- 
tivities even to the point of inspiring and 
promoting assassination and civili strife.” 

Out of his passionate belief in anticolo- 
nialism flow these major conclusions: to 
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make political independence a reality, the 
newly created nations must be economically 
free; they dare not wait for economic free- 
dom, and soolalism is the quickest way to 
their goal. 

This is the way he has put it: “What other 
countries have taken 300 years or more to 
achieve, a once dependent territory must try 
to accomplish in a generation if it is to sur- 
vive. Capitalism is to complicated A system 
for a newly independent nation,” he con- 
tinues, “hence the need for a socialistic so- 
ciety. But even a system based on social jus- 
tice and a democratic constitution may need 
backing up, during the period following inde- 
pendence, by emergency measures of a totali- 
tarian kind.” 

At one time Dr. Nkrumah was described in 
newspapers as a Communist. Indeed, he once 
had a party card but he never signed it. 
Now he calls himself a Marxist Socialist, 
and roots known Communists out of govern- 
ment service, 

The momentum of the anticolonial strug- 
gle has not carried Ghana toward the Com- 
munist bloc. The country's economic and 
political ties, including commonwealth mem- 
bership, and its outlook remain predominant- 
ly Western. Nevertheless, Ghana recently 
agreed to exchange diplomatic missions with 
the Soviet Union, and the Prime Minister has 
said he wants normal relations also with 
China in his hope to achieve friendship with 
both sides in the great power rivairy. 

Calling his policy one of positive nonaline- 
ment, he explains that “It is only by avoid- 
ing entanglement in quarrels of the great 
powers that we shall be able to assert our 
African personality on the side of peace.“ 

The country Kwame Nkrumah governs has 
a population estimated at 4,800,000—about 
equal to that of New Jersey, but in an area 
13 times as large. Geographically, it presents 
a varied landscape of broad, flat plains along 
the coast, steeply rising tropical rain forests 
farther inland, leveling off into gently rolling 
grasslands. The inhabitants are divided into 
dozens of tribes—Ga, Ashanti, Fante, Ewe, 
Nzima—many of which still exercise enor- 
mous power over their members. In the 
great forest belts to the south the Ashanti 
maintain what is almost a separate kingdom. 

The mainstay of the economy is the ex- 
port of cocoa. Thus the country’s biggest 
worry at the moment is the swollen shoot 
parasite, which feeds on the cocoa tree. Dr. 
Nkrumah's government has pursued the 
politically difficult but only sure remedy for 
saving the cocoa crop—farmers are required 
to kill every infested tree, a hard thing to 
ask of men unaccustomed to taking the 
long view. But the fight against the para- 
site is slowly being won. 

Ghana's one-crop economy poses serious 
problems which the Nkrumah government 
is trying to overcome by a vigorous program 
of economic diversification. The most vital 
project is the proposed Volta Dam, which 
would enable Ghana to harness its one great 
river for hydroelectric power. 

Israel, seen by Ghanaians as safely free of 
colonialist ambitions, and at the same time 
knowledgeable of the problems involved in 
starting an economy from scratch, is parti- 
cipating extensively in Ghana's development. 
She has supplied capital and personnel to 
help establish Ghana’s Black Star shipping 
line, which now operates five ships, and 18 
helping to start a merchant marine academy 
and a national construction company. 

But Ghana needs foreign ald on a scale 
larger than Israel can offer. Also, Dr. 
Nkrumah wants to avoid obtaining too great 
a proportion of his aid from any single 
country—an example in the economic sphere 
of his polley of positive nonalinement. 

The Prime Minister's character, like his 
career, ls full of contrasts. His private be- 
havior is engagingly modest. But his public 
conduct tends to be authoritarian, and he 
is capable of actions which his critics regard 
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as flights of megalomania and his admirers 
can only view with embarrassment. His 
critics charge Dr. Nkrumah with dismissing 
Public officials who hold opposition views. 
They add that he fills the government-owned 
radio with propaganda for his Convention 
People's Party (the strongest and best organ- 
ized political party in Africa). 

The latest manifestation of Dr. Nxrumah's 
strong-arm policy is the Preventative Deten- 
tion bill introduced by his government this 
month. t provides for the detention of 
Persons for up to 5 years to forestall actions 
Prejudicial to national security or the for- 
eign relations of the state. 

He was criticized for shifting the Gover- 
nor General out of the windy, sea-sprayed 
Splendors of Christiansborg Castle and tak- 
ing up official residence there himself, But, 
say his supporters, this move was designed 
primarily to convince the unsophisticated 
Ghanaians that they had truly thrown off 
the British colonial yoke, despite the re- 
maining symbols that go with Common- 
Wealth membership. 

Dr. Nkrumah faces as well the charges of 
those in Ghana who bitterly resist all change. 
From the very outset of his taking office, he 
has been under attack from the Ashanti and 
northern chiefs for his continuing pressure 
to diminish their feudal powers. 

The authority of the chiefs is being de- 
liberately eroded by laws and regulations, 
Propaganda among the tribesmen, and bu- 
Teaucratic intimidation. Dr. Nkrumah 18 
Aware that his appeal is fundamentally to 
the detribalized African. He offers a place 
in the modern scheme of things to the Afri- 
fan who has lost or rejected the security of 
® place in the tribe. 

In addition, Dr. Nkrumah offers a pride in 

Ticanness, reg: even paganism as a 
Part of the national culture that he hopes 
Will produce an African way of doing things 
as an alternative to imitating western ways. 
He isn't above pouring libations on the 
Bround at public ceremonies or purifying 

if by walking barefoot through the 
blood of a sacrificed sheep. 

Until his recent e, his eligible 
bachelorhood made him a choice subject for 
Accra’s able gossips. Dr. Nkrumah has 
laughingly reported that they described him 
variously “as a Don Juan, an impotent man, 
and even a eunuch.” And he adds that he 
is “a very normal man with probably more 

average self-discipline.” In explana- 
tion of his bachelorhood, he used to say 
that the shape of his fingers made it im- 
Possible to keep a ring on. This year he 
8 Fathia Rizk, a somberly attractive 
8-year-old Egyptian of the anclent Coptic 
tian faith. 
A captivating personality, he is a man of 
togenic good looks, who likes to be with 
People. He loves the bustle and animation 
Of international conference and official 
tours abroad. The excitement of crowds 
Stimulates him to a flow of vivid speech- 
z (he is a notable orator, provided he 
off the cuff). At the same time, he 
professes & longing for solitude, and wishes 
we a state yacht to escape in from time 
a. 


The Prime Minister's great charm is re- 
tlo ed to by all segments of the popula- 
aii Ghanaians call him “Kwame"—with 
( titles. He will share a bowl of fu-fu 
Haseeno yams) with a nearly naked villager 

the dusty doorway of a grass hut as read- 

y as nibble caviar at a brilliant reception. 
Aeg say his profound and unselfcon- 
8 identification with the people springs 
tan his humble birth and early experiences. 
Prin ee northern chief has said that the 
és Minister's trouble was that he did not 

me from a good family.) 

Was the only child of one of the wives 

& gold trinket smith, who worked at Half 
War 1, 40 miles west of Nkroful. His mother 
& mammy trader, one of those female 
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entrepreneurs typical. of the west African 
coastal tribes. 

A few facts about his birthdate are cer- 
tain: It was about noon on a mid-September 
Saturday in one of the years from 1909 to 
1912 (Dr. Nkrumah opts for 1909 on the 
basis of some childhood memories). His 
mother had him baptized a Roman Catholic, 
and while still a young man he planned to 
enter the priesthood. Later he left the 
church, and now describes himself as a non- 
denominational Christian.” He was edu- 
cated at Catholic mission schools and the 
famous Achimota College near Accra, 

While continuing his studies in the United 
States, ah first encountered Jim 
Crow. He abked for some water at a counter 
in a Baltimore bus terminal, and the waiter 
suggested that he drink out of the spittoon. 

Last October, In a more celebrated inci- 
dent, a restaurant in Dover, Del., refused to 
serve Komla Gbedemah, his Finance Min- 
ister and ‘chief political lieutenant. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, to make amends, invited 
Mr. Gbedemah to breakfast at the White 
House 2 days later. 

It was Gbedemah who coached Nkru- 
mah's Convention People's Party to its land- 
slide victory in February 1951, while Dr. 
Nkrumah was serving the lith month of a 
3-year prison sentence for agitation and se- 
dition. 

To direct his party's progress, Dr. Nkru- 
mah smuggled manifestoes and directives to 
Gbedemah, written with a pencil stub on 
sheets of toilet paper—the only paper ob- 
tainable in prison (he used to gamble or 
trade soap and other smal! articles for it). 
The publication of these writings during his 
internment provoked among his primi- 
tive followers the legend that he slipped 
out between the bars every night in the 
form of a white cat, 

With his party's victory at the polls, Dr. 
Nkrumah was summoned from prison by the 
Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, to form 
his first government, 

It must have seemed then to the young 
leader that he had reached the apex of his 
career. Today, as the horizons of emerging 
Africa widen, it looks as if Saturday's child 
has still farther to go, 


Appeal for Development of Coosa- 
Alabama River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Alabama delegation are 
joined in a concerted effort to appeal to 
our colleagues for development of one 
of the Nation’s greatest waterways, the 
Coosa-Alabama River. 

The Senate has seen fit to appropriate 
$150,000 for planning and design of the 
Millers Ferry k and dam on the 
Alabama River. Soon, the House and 
Senate conferees will meet to decide 
what the public works appropriations 
shall be. 

It is our sincere hope and desire that 
this appropriation for the Alabama Riv- 
er will be approved, 

Those of us along the Coosa-Alabama 
Basin have written to the House confer- 
ence members, appealing for their sup- 
port in retaining the Millers Ferry item. 
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This letter, which I wish to insert in 
the Recorp, is signed by Congressmen 
BOYKIN, Grant, Rats, SELDEN, and Ros- 
ERTS, of Alabama, and by Congressman 
MITCHELL, of Georgia. It was addressed 
to each of the House conferees, 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS or THE UNTTED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., July 3, 1958. 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: As a member of the 
conference appointed on H. R, 12858, the 
1959 public works appropriations bill, you 
are no doubt aware of the action of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee amending this 
bill to include an item of $150,000 for plan- 
ning and design of the Millers Ferry Lock 
and Dam on the Alabama River in the State 
of Alabama. We are taking this means re- 
spectfully to urge you and the other House 
conferees to accept this item as provided in 
the Senate version, 

It is our sincere belief that an early be- 
ginning of construction on this already au- 
thorized project would not only benefit 
Alabama and the South, but would provide 
vast benefits for the entire Nation. 

The Coosa-Alabama River, draining a basin 
650 miles long and covering 22,800 square 
miles, flows from Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala, 
It is the second largest river flowing from 
headquarters in the Appalachian Mountains. 
Among the major centers along its bank are 
Rome, Anniston, Gadsden, Talladega, Mont- 
gomery, and Selma. More than 1.4 million 
people live in this basin and the great cities 
of Birmingham and Atlanta lie Just outside 
its boundaries. 

Full development of this waterway and 
basin would mean adequate hydroelectric 
power for industrial purposes, employment 
for its people, cheap water rate transporta- 
tion, freedom from floods, and enjoyable 
recreation areas. The defense bulwark of 
our Nation would be substantially aided by 
the fast, safe movement of vital defense ele- 
ments such as petroleum, chemicals, pulp, 
building materials, and ore. For the Coosa- 
Alabama Basin is rich in resources, Steel 
and iron mills along the river use ore coming 
into this country through the port of Mo- 
bile. Vast coal deposits are available for 
wider distribution if afforded river trans- 
portation. 

Recognizing the staggering potential of 
this waterway, the 79th Congress in 1945 
enacted Public Law 14, authorizing develop- 
ment of the Coosa Alabama, including con- 
struction of a multipurpose dam at Millers 
Ferry, and two other dams on the ‘Alabama 
River.. Since then, a private concern, the 
Alabama Power Co., has begun a multimu- 
lion dollar series of dams on the upper 
stretches of the waterway. The Federal 
Government has not kept the pace, and the 
work authorized 12 years ago on the Ala- 
bama River remains unstarted. 

We believe that the time for this con- 
struction is compelling. We express the 
sentiment of the entire Alabama delegation, 
and affected sections of Georgia, when we 
again ask that funds in the amount of 
$150,000 be appropriated for this purpose at 
this time. 

Very sincerely, $ 
FRANK BOYKIN, 
Member of Congress. 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Member of Congress. 
ALBERT RAINS, 
Jember of Congress. 
KENNETH ROBERTS, 
Member of Congress. 


Member of Congress. 


~ 
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The Court, the Constitution, and thé 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOVISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana delivered an address before 
the students of Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute in Lafayette, entitled “The 
Court; the Constitution and the People.” 

Chief Justice Fournet has had a dis- 
tinguished career as a practicing attor- 
ney, a public servant, a lawmaker and 
an outstanding jurist. Before his eleva- 
tion to the highest court in his native 
State, Chief Justice Fournet served as 
lieutenant governor of Louisiana and as 
presiding officer of the State senate. 

By virtue of his profound knowledge 
of law and his long years. of training 
and practical experience in government, 
I know of no man better qualified than 
Chief Justice Fournet to talk before a 
student body about the court, the Con- 
stitution and the people. He knows so 
well that in practical operation our form 
of government resembles a three-lane 
highway, one lane being occupied by the 
legislative branch, represented by Con- 
gress, whose function is to make the laws 
and nothing else; the second being occu- 
pied by the executive branch, headed by 
the President, whose duty is to enforce 
the laws and keep the peace and nothing 
else, and the third lane being occupied 
by the judicial branch, represented by 
the courts, whose province is to interpret 
the laws and nothing else. And I know 
his deep concern about the fact that just 
as, if one motorist overlaps the lane of 
another someone will get hurt, so also, 
if the temporary servants in one branch 
of the government undertake to preempt 
the functions of one or both of the 
others, the rights expressly reserved by 
the 10th amendment to the States and 
the people will certainly be seriously im- 
paired, if not ultimately destroyed. And 
yet, as befits the dignity of the high 
post he occupies, Chief Justice Fournet 
handled his assigned subject before the 
students of that outstanding institution 
in my congressional district calmly and 
dispassionately. 

I procured a copy of this address for 
the use of the special subcommittee 
created. last year to study questions 
raised by recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and I 
commend it to the careful study of all 
my colleagues in this body. 

The address follows: 

Meeting with you tonight ts but the con- 
tinuation of a day that will Unger long in 
my memory as it is relived again in future 
transient refiections. It furnishes abundant 
proof of the fact that one does not live long 
before he realizes how short is a lifetime and 
how many added lifetimes he will need to 


I enjoy good health. A weaker man might 
well be overcome by the kindness that has 
been showered on me on this day alone. 
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I was already overwhelmed this afternoon 
when inducted into honorary membership in 
the Pi Lambda Beta prelaw fraternity and 
the Pi Gamma Mu social science fraternity. 
Pollowing this was the wonderful party given 
Mrs. Fournet and me by the Lafayette Bar 
Association. This banquet Is indeed a fitting 
climax to a really wonderful day of wonderful 
experiences. Of course, I could add that It 
would be eyen more wonderful if I didn’t 
have to make this after-dinner address. The 
mood in which I find myself at this moment 
is certainly more conducive to sitting back, 
relaxing, and enjoying myself. 

Seriously speaking, while rank sentimen- 
talism should never enter such festivities, I 
must give expression to the natural emotions 
evoked and begin by thanking all who have 
given so generously of their time and talents 
to those details that have made the occasion 
possible. I am very grateful to my good 
friend, J. J. Davidson for acting as toast- 
master, and to your great President Pletcher 
for his kind words of introduction. My spe- 
cial thanks go to Jewel Parkerson Roy, who 
first conveyed to me the news I would be the 
recipient of these honors, and who has had 
such s large part in planning and coordi- 
nating the details that have made it a glori- 
ous success. To all who are here tonight— 
including those who have no other reason 
than personal friendship—thank you for the 
luster your presence adds to this already 
memorable day. 

In informing me of my selection for hon- 
orary membership in Pi Lambda Beta and 
Pi Gamma Mu, Jewel wrote these were being 
conferred for my “long and distinguished 
service to our people in the fields of work 
represented” by these respective fraternitics. 
If the performance of my duties in accord- 
ance with my oath of office—that is, to the 
best of my understanding and ability— 
merits this special commendation, then I 
am naturally filled with a deep sense of grati- 
fication, for the esteem of my fellow men is, 
in itself, the brightest medal, the highest 
award, I have ever hoped to receive: It is in 
this spirft that I have, with all humility, 
accepted the honors conferred upon me to- 
day. They will serve to stimulate my desire 
to raise to even loftier heights all future 
efforts I may be privileged to exert in pro- 
moting a better understanding by our people 
of the role the law and social sciences play 
im molding their lives under our constitu- 
tionally guaranteed government of freedom 
and happiness. 

Many occasions arise that require me to 
speak to lawyers and judges—perhaps too 
many. For this reason I ask that my pro- 
fessional brothers bear with me as I address 
my remarks primarily to the student mem- 
bers of the host fraternities and to their 
faculty leaders. These teachers are, after 
all, the advance guard on the frontiers of 
human knowledge that is now forging for our 
students the vital link that will weld into 


their solution of the staggering problems of 


this space age the wisdom that has come to 
us from the ancients. 

It is well known that when a Texas is asked 
to make a speech—in or out of Texas—the 
first subject that comes to his mind is Texas. 
I suppose it is almost as well known that 
when a judge is asked to speak, his mind 
turns automatically to the iaw and the 
courts. This is true in my case. 

The judiciary was not originally my am- 
bition In life. The advocacy of the cause of 
others and the political arena were more to 
my liking, But a man is not the architect 
of his own destiny, and, with the donning of 
the judicial robes, I turned from advocacy 
and politics and have made the law and the 
improvement of justice my life's work. To 
this.end my paramount desire, outside of 
my regular court duties, has been to instill 
in our people a greater understanding of and 
reverence for the judicial branch of our Goy- 
ernment, 
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That desire finds roots in an abiding con- 
viction thatour American way of life depends 
upon public confidence in our courts and 
honor and respect for the men who wear the 
black robe upon its benches. This is so be- 
cause under our system of government the 
courts occupy a unique position of extraordi- 
nary importance. Underlying their obvious 
function of reconciling the confilcts of indi- 
viduals with themselves and with the State 
is the inherent task of keeping separated in 
their respective orbits of influence the State 
and Federal governments, and of maintain- 
ing in proper perspective those delicate 
checks and balances that prevent encroach- 
ment by the legislative, executive, or Judicial 
divisions upon the prerogatives of the others. 
To this end the courts enjoy the high priy- 
ilege of interpreting the Constitution under 
which we live and of judging the nature 
and extent of their own perimeter of influ-, 
ence. Judges are, consequently, with the ex- 
ception of the people themselves, from whose 
hands alone can come the supreme law of 
the land, the final architects of our govern- 
mental structure. And the only restraint the 
Constitution places upon their exercise of 
this high function is that of self-restraint. 

Justice Story—the great author, educator, 
lawyer, and furist—once emphasized the Im- 
portance of the role of the courts in our lives 
in this way, and I quote: “Where there is no 
judicial department to enforce rights, the 
Government must either perish by its own 
imbecility, or the other departments of Gov- 
ernment must usurp power * * * to the de- 
struction of liberty. The will of those who 
govern will become, under such circum- 
stances, absolute and despotic; and it is 
wholly immaterial whether that power is 
vested in a single tyrant or in an assembly of 
tyrants.” 

Because, therefore, of a deep love of coun- 
try, a consecration to our American way of 
life, and an empassioned belief in the God- 
given rights of man as set out in our Decla- 
ration of Independence and guaranteed in our 
Constitution. 

I feel impelled tonight to comment upon 
the implications inherent in the recent trend 
of decisions in the Bighest Court in our 
land that is causing much dissension and 
confusion among our people. This trend 
is not only undermining the confidence our 
people have long reposed in the Court's 
ability to preserve the fundamental and es- 
sential elements of government under a writ- 
ten constitution, but is having a marked 
effect upon the solution of the many prob- 
lems that face our way of life in all of Its 
many aspects, 

It is not my purpose tonight to review 
the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court that are subjecting it to the most 
adverse criticism it has had to weather in~ 
its long and honored history, even though 
this criticism is unquestionably exciting 
widespread concern for the Court's attitude 
to its proper governmental role and envelop- 
ing it with a thickening shadow of disre- 
spect. Suffice it to say there is today a 
growing alarm among the people who feel 
this Court is gradually arrogating unto itself 
legislative power and executive functions 
never surrendered to the judicial branch of 
the Government or even contemplated by 
the leaders who molded the Original Thirteen 
Colonies into a united whole and which none 
of the lustrious and learned men who, until 
recently, graced that august bench, would 
have dreamed of exercising. 

As a result, large segments of our people 
contend that something ts happening to the 
law of cur land and the supposed sovereignty 
of our States. Serious thinking and discus- 
sion by leaders in all walks of life is leading 
them to conclude that at no period in the 
history of our Republic has this country 
strayed further from the sound philosophy 
and principles upon which it was founded. 
Many are convinced that the Court is now—_ 
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before nebulous public resentment can be- 
come hardened public resistance—engaged in 
reshaping the form of our Government with 
A speed that will leave little recognizable 
in another generation. And, realizing that 
the easiest and quickest way our Constitu- 
tion can be destroyed is in the Court, they 
read into this—whether rightly or wrongly— 
u suggested method whereby communism, 
reaching its deceptively paternal but erosive 
tentacles into even this high tribunal can, 
with confidence, undertake, in this vuinera- 
ble spot, its long-range plan of wiping from 
existence our beneficient guaranties of m- 
dividual freedom under law. 

These expressions on the part of so many 
of our people evidence a growing fear that 
cur Republic will be destroyed if govern- 
ment under written law 1s permitted—un- 
checked—to give way to government of ex- 
pedlence dependent upon the will or whim 
of men swayed by shortsighted popular pas- 
stons of the moment. To prove this fear 
is real and not imaginary, these dissidents 
point to rulings which they assert evidence 
the fact that the Court—with the stroke 
Of a pen and without a vote at the polls or 
in legislative halls—is tipping so crazily our 
structure of triple checks the symmentry of 
the whole is becoming the trepidation of the 

ance, 

Almost dally we find commentators, 
authors, and speakers, reac! unfortu- 
nately, a wide audience that is not entirely 
sure of the exact meanings conveyed, assert- 
ting that these revolutionary and far-reach- 
ing decisions are casting into oblivion the 
constitutional barriers that have long 
shielded the States from the creeping paral- 
ysis of an encroaching Federal Government, 
thus depriving the individual States of their 
Sovereign rights so meticulously reserved in 

Constitution. They say, further, that 
the Court with an increasingly nationalistic 
attitude is creating a Federal citizenship 
Supposedly immune from State regulation 
and control, and also, in an overpaternal- 
istic attitude, is, by resort to novel theories 
and unreasonable technicalities of construc- 
tion, hedging individuals about with rights 
never intended by the Constitution, with 
the result that law enforcement is break- 

down and peaceful citizens find it dan- 
Serous to venture onto our streets, while 
Criminals walk them without fear of reprisal. 
In the process the Court has unwittingly 
trespassed upon two of the most basic rights 
Of the States, that is, the police power 
whereby they maintain law and order, and 
the right of State courta to try and punish 
those who contravene State laws, 

Possibly the gravest concern is being 
Voiced by those who feel the trend of the 

's decisions shows s marked solicitude 
for subverstves, and, in this way, furthers 
the cause of communism. The, decisions 
evidencing this trend, it is asserted, are 
those that hamstring legislative investiga- 
tlons—so necessary for the proper function- 
ing of our lawmaking bodies—by denying 
the right of committees to question the 
Communistic leanings and actions of wit- 
nesses; strip from the Secretary of State 
his congressional authority to discharge 
known Communists in his ranks; nullify the 
right of States to ferret from their official 
family adherents of communistic Ideologles 
Under the pretext Congress preempted the 
feld, although a contrary intention is ex- 

in the legislation itself; compel 

States to admit to the practice of law known 
Communists tainted with criminal back- 
grounds, despite the fact the State courts 
1 traditionally, been the sole fudges ot 
he moral fitness and character of those who 
Would practice before them; and prohibit 
8 States from Communists who 
è one infiltrated strategically vulnerable posi- 
ns in our educational institutions for the 
Purpose of undermining—in their formative 
¥ears—our impressionable youth, upon whose 


re 
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shoulders will rest the task of securing in 
tomorrow's world the liberties we have 
enjoyed in today’s. 

This alleged solicitude caused an Indians 
Senator to say last year, in proposing legis- 
lation te restrict within constitutional 
bounds the Court's defiective wanderings 
from its judicial function, that “no con- 
celvable combination of votes in Congress 
could have done as much damage to our 
legislative barriers against communism and 
subversion as the Supreme Court of the 
United States has done by its recent opin- 
ions.” 

Particularly alarming to the members of 
the legal profession is the fact that studies 
being made by Congress, bar associations, and 
other organizations reveal this usurpation of 
power by the Federal judiciary is being ex- 
ercised without reliance on statutory law, 
constitytional mandate, or recognized legal 
principles developed in the Jurisprudence, 
but, instead, upon books, treaties, committee 
testimony, articles, and pseudolegalistic 
papers that are without foundation in law 
and are, in fact, inimicable to our entire 
concept of government, 

This brings to mind the unusual vision 
and foresight of Edward Douglass White, the 
only Louisianian to sit on our land's highest 
bench, when first ascending that bench in 
1895 he pinpointed the danger inherent in a 
total disregard for constitutional precedents 
that have withstood all challenges for so 
many years, I believe his views in this re- 
spect, as well as his exposition of the func- 
tion of the Court in upholding the Consti- 
tution, are well worth repeating, and I 


quote: 

“My inability to agree with the Court in 
the conclusion which It has just expressed 
causes me much regret. Great as is my re- 
spect for any view by it announced, I can- 
not resist the conviction that its opinion and 
decree in this case virtually annuls its pre- 
vious decisions in regard to the powers of 
Congress on the subject of taxation, and is 
therefore fraught with danger to the Court, 
to each and every citizen, and to the Re- 
public. The conservation and orderly de- 
velopment of our institutions rests on our 
acceptance of the results of the past, and 
their use as lights to guide our steps in the 
future, Teach the lesson that settled prtn- 
ciples may be overthrown at any time, and 
confusion and turmoil must ultimately re- 
sult. In the discharge of its function of in- 
terpreting the Constitution, this Court exer- 
cises an august power. It sits removed from 
the contentions of political parties and the 
animosities of factions. It seems to me that 
the accomplishment of its lofty mission can 
only be secured by the stability of its teach- 
ings and the sanctity which surrounds them. 
If the permanency of its conclusions is to de- 
pend upon the personal opinions of those 
who, from time to time, may make up its 
membership, it will inevitably become a 
theater of political strife, and its action will 
be without coherence or consistency. 

“There ts no great principle of constitu- 
tional law * * * which has not been ulti- 
mately defined by the adjudications of this 
Court after long and earnest struggle. If 
we * are to appeal to the writings of 
economists in order to unsettle all these great 
principles, everything is lost and nothing 
saved to the people. The rights of every in- 
dividual are guaranteed by the saf 
which have been thrown around them by our 
adjudications, If these are to be assailed 
and overthrown * * the Federal Consti- 
tution is ° * of little worth, My strong 
convictions forbid that I take part in a con- 
cluslon which seems to be so full of peril to 
the country. I am unwilling to do so, with- 
out reference to the question of what my 
personal opinion on the subject might be 
if the question were a new one, and was thus 
unaffected by the action of the framers, the 
history of the Government, and the long line 
of decisions by this Court. 
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“The wisdom of our forefathers in adopt- 
ing a written constitution has often been 
impeached upon the theory that the inter- 
pretation of a written instrument did not 
afford as complete protection to liberty as 
would be enjoyed under a constitution made 
up of the traditions of a free people. Writ- 
ing, it has been said, does not insure greater 
stability than tradition does, while it de- 
stroys flexibility. The answer has always 
been that, by the foresight of the fathers, the 
construction of our written Constitution was 
ultimately confided to this body, which, from 
the nature of its judicial structure, could 
always be relied upon to act with perfect 
freedom from the influence of faction and to 
oe the benefits of consistent interpre- 
tation. 


“The fundamental conception of a judicial 
body is that of one hedged about by prece- 
dents which are binding on the court with- 
out regard to the personality of its members. 
Break down this belief in judicial continuity, 
and let it be felt that on great constitutional 
questions this Court is to depart from the 
settled conclusions of its predecessors, and 
to determine them according to the mere 
opinion of those who temporarily fill its 
bench, and our Constitution will, in my judg- 
ment, be bereft of value and become a most 
dangerous instrument to the rights and lib- 
erties of the people,” £ 

While this warning apparently had a salu- 
tary effect, as the Court for many years 
clamped upon itself a proper judicial re- 
straint, as above stated, we find that within 
the last two decades the Court is again, as the 
late Chief Justice Vanderbilt said, “fumbling 
at the task allotted it under the Constitu- 
tion,” in that its members seem determined 
to use the Court not as an agency for con- 
stituttonally shaping law, but as a forum for 
broadcasting individual theories and philos- 
ophies. 

The really serious question all of this dis- 
cussion, criticism, and confusion is bringing 
to the forefront is whether our Government 
under a written constitution is breaking 
down: whether the American theory that 
tried and true principles of government may 
be enshrined in a written constitution and 
entrusted to the courts for protection is 
proving to be illusory. Upon the way in 
which that question is answered depends the 
future of our Republic, 

Let me hasten to assure you that although 
the conviction is growing the Court has done 
much damage to our Constitution and has 
strayed far from the sound philosophy in 
which it was conceived, this adverse criticism 
has not, as yet, done irreparable damage to 
the faith of our people in the Court as a 
necessary institution of orderly government, 
and the Court has not wandered so far from 
its assigned role it cannot be returned to its 
proper sphere, We do not, therefore, stand 
poised today in the center of such a crisis 
that hastily conceived plans must be ac- 
cepted in the immediacy of the moment. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter very aptly pointed 
out in one of his concurring opinions * that 
“The accretion of dangerous power does not 
come Ina day. It does come, however, slow- 
ly, from the generative force of unchecked 
disregard of the restrictions that fence in 
even the most disinterested assertion of au- 
thority." The converse is equally true, 
Dangerous power, once assumed, cannot be 
destroyed in a day. or corrected with the 
stroke of a pen. The solution does not, 
therefore, lie In a rash of impuisive and 
lightly considered measures. In such a 
course lies as great a threat to the equilib- 
rium that maintains the proper checks and 
balances in our political triumvirate as do 


Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co, (157 
U. S. at p. 650). 

* Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer 
(96 L. ed. at p. 1170), 
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the present deflective tendencies of the so- 
called runaway Court. 

The approach to the problem must, there- 
fore, begin with confidence in the belief that 
enlightened and dispassionate public criti- 
cism of the Court's decisions will, in time, 
cause its members to reexamine their as- 
signed function of interpreting, not mak- 
ing, the law; and to interpret that law in 
accordance with the intention of its redac- 
tors, leaving law revision and amendment to 


the people and their elected representatives. 


Only if this fails should resort be made to 
carefully considered plans for restricting the 
Court's jurisdiction in Congress within the 
authority vested in that lawmaking body 
by the Coftstitution. This way seem a slow 
method to an impatient man, but the al- 
ternative is misrule and a return to the 
tyranny from which our forefathers fled to 
found our Nation. 

For this action to be effective, however, 
today is the time to carefully study the 
Court's traditional role in Government. Now 
is the time to formulate the constructive 
criticism and carefully considered disap- 
probation of the Court's departures from es- 
tablished constitutional doctrine that can; 
if voiced with sufficient force and volume, 
make itself heard in all three halls of Goy- 
ernment. 

Because citizen indifference and lethargy 
often reflect lack of information, it should 
be the duty of the legal profession to afford 
some leadership in directing the public's 
attention to this threat and to assist in the 
formulation of wise public opinion. But 
this responsibility does not rest alone upon 
the shoulders of the lawyer and the judge. 
It rests upon all citizens. And it does not 
rest heaviest upon the old and the retiring, 
It rests equally upon the maturing genera- 
tions—the seedbeds generating today those 
forces that will determine the harvest of to- 
morrow. 

It may be felt I haye chosen an inappro- 
priate audience of young, unseasoned minds 
before which to place such a weighty mat- 
ter. I do not think so. It is among such 
young students as we have here tonight that 
lies the nucleus of the minds that will, in 
the not too distant future, take over the reins 
of government. In them, therefore, lies our 
hone for a return of the proper balance in 
our triumvirate of government and the pre- 
servation of our constitution if our way of 
life Is to survive. 

It Is difficult for one generation to under- 
stand those who will one day supplant it, 
or for the newcomers, trying their strong 
young wings for the first time, to look upon 
their elders as capable of meeting on equal 
ground the foibles and complexities of a new 
age. Yet ench succeeding generation seems 
to carve for itself its own special niche in the 
framework that has been built by those who 
have gone before, and, together, there is no 
task we cannot, with falth in our individual 
and collective resourcefulness and initiative, 
accomplish. 

It ist for this reason that I draw much com- 
fort from the intelligent and courageous 
countenances of my audience, and partic- 
ularly the younger members. My brief con- 
versations today with these young college 
students has confirmed what I find every- 
where, The youth of this Nation are con- 
scious of the precious legacy of constitutional 
government to which they stand in heirship. 
And they can be relied upon to accept thelr 
responsibilities as citizens in their search for 
guidance in the future in the tradition of our 
ccuntry's glorious past. 

I would admonish them tonight, however, 
to guard against, as Congressman WILLIS 
sald in a recent speech, becoming so en- 
grossed in the present-day emphasis on the 
sputniks and the muttniks, the brilliance of 
the atomic bomb, the speed of the guided 
missile, and the supposed progress Russia 
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Is making in the scientific field they will be 
weaned away from the erosions occurring * 
our constitutional government. 

Instead, live closer to our constitution, and 
endeavor to fully understand its true mean- 
ing. Learn of the manner in which it was 
created, what its antecedents were, who wrote 
it, their philosophical and political alms, and 
how they devised this document as the neces- 
sary implement to the preservation of liberty 
as we know it. Recapture that meaning, 
revitalize the Spirit of "76, and make both 
an integral part of your educational heritage 
as free Americans. Let time increase—never 
diminish—their significance. Only when you 
fully know your rights under the Constitu- 
tion and your power to change or protect it, 
can you make it serve to safeguard your free- 
dom. 

Young: ladies and young gentlemen, the 
future is yours, and the opportunijies: for 
service and distinguished citizenship were 
never greater. I have full confidence that 
you possess the vigorous, imaginative, and 
courageous leadership so vitally needed to- 
day for tomorrow's world. And I have every 
faith that, with your guidance, our glorious 
heritage of freedom under the Constitution 
will be preserved, inviolate, for the genera- 
tions that follow. 


Outstanding University of Wisconsin 
Summer Course Emphasizes the Im- 
portance of Speech Therapy for the 
Nation’s Children and Adults 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
Nation's summer sessions at colleges and 
universities, a great many fine courses 
and institutes are being held. 

Today, I should like to single out one, 
because it symbolizes, I believe, educa- 
tion at its best. Moreover, it symbolizes 
man’s interest in helping others to help 
themselves. 

OUTSTANDING LEADERS AT JULY COURSE aT 

MADISON 


On July 14, there commenced at the 
University of Wisconsin, in Madison, a 
summer course which will conclude the 
coming Saturday, July 26. The course 
is entitled “The Rehabilitation of the 
Adult with Language and Auditory Dis- 
orders.” 

To this postgraduate course have come 
some of Wisconsin's most outstanding 
experts in the ficld of speaking and 
hearing. They have been joined there 
by leaders from other universities and 
speech and hearing centers and organi- 
zations in other States. 

MAN MUST COMMUNICATE 


So far as a layman is concerned, he 
may not realize offhand how important 
it is that youngsters or adults who may 
not speak or hear well should be enabled 
to improve their faculties. 

Yet, as I have previously pointed out, 
notably in my Senate statement of April 
3rd, which appears on page A3221 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, ours is a com- 
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munications age. We must communicate 
with others; others must be able to com- 
municate with us. 

CHILDHOOD IS THE TIME TO BEGIN 


One can hardly estimate the impact on 
the mind of a sensitive child if his school- 
mates laugh at him and taunt him be- 
cause he cannot speak or hear well. Can 
any human being estimate the amount of 
human misery that has been caused and 
the human suffering and anguish when, 
for example, a handicapped child runs 
away in tears because his playmates have 
teased him because of a lisp, a stutter or 
some other impairment? 

Thanks, however, to speech and hear- 
ing therapists, those impairments, 
whether because of physical or emotional 
reasons, are being overcome with the 
inspired aid of inspired people. 

This Nation needs more speech and 
hearings therapists, just as it needs more 
therapists to deal with other human 
needs. 

THE SOUTH TAKES A CONSTRUCTIVE LOOK AT ITS 
PROBLEMS 

I cite, for example, a splendid, frank 
report issued in 1955 by the Southern 
Regional Education Board, at 830 West 
Peachtree Street NW., in Atlanta, Ga, 
The report is entitled “Teachers for the 
South’s Handicapped Children.” The 
notable Commission on Training of 
Teachers of Handicapped Children re- 
ported that the South's handicapped 
youngsters needed 26,000 teachers, but 
that at that time only 3,700 such special 
teachers were available to cope with all 
such handicaps. 

The largest group of handicapped 
children in the South—no less than 
450,000 in number—is composed of 
those who have speech defects. Two 
thousand two hundred and fifty speech 
correctionists would be needed, accord- 
ing to the usual professional estimate. 
Yet, only 427 speech correctionists were 
available. 

The report states that in the South 
there are 90,000 hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. Three thousands teachers were 
need for them; but only 56 teachers 
were available for that work. 

Let me say that these statistics re- 
garding the inadequate number of thera- 
pists should not be regarded as a re- 
flection on the South or as indicating 
that only the South is faced with this 
problem. On the contrary, the South 
is to be commended for the leadership 
it has shown. Moreover, if comparable 
figures were available for the Northern 
States, they would also show a short- 
age—possibly less acute, but nonetheless 
severe. 

In connection with this problem, let 
no man point the finger of criticism at 
any State of the Union. Each of us 
should work to the fullest extent possible 
to meet the needs, both in our own 
State and in the entire Nation. 

In the South there are a great many 
outstanding educators, outstanding 
therapists, outstanding school districts, 
and outstanding leaders. Our task is to 
encourage and stimulate the pioneering 
work in special education which has 
been done in the South and everywhere 
else in the Nation, 
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I send to the desk three items which 
I believe will illustrate the points I have 
made thus far, 

LETTER FROM PROFESSOR IRWIN, IN MADISON 


The first comes from my own State, 
and it is accompanied by excerpts from 
& fine letter to me from Prof. John V. 
Irwin, director of the Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic of the University of Wisconsin. 
So I submit excerpts from the unver- 
Sity's publication on the summer course, 
including a list of the noteworthy visiting 
and home faculty. 

The second item consists of excerpts 
from a letter from another honored di- 
rector of a hearing and speech center, 
Dr. William G. Hardy, of the famed Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, in Baltimore. Earlier 
this year, Dr. Hardy submitted an in- 
formal analysis to an interested indi- 
vidual. ‘The analysis is so helpful that 
I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 


JANESVILLE CHILD HELPED BY THERAPISTS 


Third, I submit an article, from the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, which ex- 
Plains how one youngster, born with a 
cleft palate and lip, is being helped to 
Overcome her speech defect. 

As Dr. Kenneth O. Johnson, executive 
director of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, wrote to me: 

The State of Wisconsin has. excellent rep- 
Tesentation in the feld of speech and hearing. 


Dr. Johnson went on to point out that 
Wisconsin and other States would be 
helped if Congress enacted legislation to 
8 the use of therapy in this vital 


America will pay a great price if it 
does not attend to this need—a price not 
Simply measured in dollars and cents, 
but one measured in human distress, 
maladjustment, and inadequacy. Is it 
not far better to pay the more modest 
financial price of constructive and effec- 
tive Federal, State, and local action? Are 


We not thereby helping to preserve human 
Values? 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
Semis be printed in the Appendix of the 
CORD. 


t There being no objection, the excerpts 
rom the letters and bulletin, and. the 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
ORD, &s follows: 
THE Universrry oF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OP SPEECH, 
Madison, June 10,1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
em Senator Witey: A copy of your news- 
tter of March 13, 1958, has been called to 
my attention. In it I noticed with consid- 
erable interest the picture of you with the 


1958 polio poster youngstérs, and the accom- - 


Panying statement that you made concerning 
5 interest and efforts in connection with 
dicapped children. 
ie is, indeed, encouraging to those of us 
fina are working at the grassroots level to 
in the kind of support that you are offer- 
8- As senior Senator of the State of Wis- 
th » I hope you will continue to regard 
tr investment of time and money in the 
Tandlespped au « legitimate function of Cote 
asa unt ov- 
2 egt tion of Gov 


I thought you might be interested in the 
ee programs of the University of Wis- 
eim at Medison with the speech handi- 
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capped. The brochure on the 2-week course 
in the Rehabilitation of the Adult With 
Language and Auditory Disorders describes 
one of our programs in this field. You will 
be interested to know that this particular 
short course has largely been made possible 
by the support of the Federal Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

The bulletin of the department of speech 
describes on page 7 the children’s clinics that 
will function this summer. Funds from a 
variety of sources support this fine program, 

Ishould be very pleased to supply you with 
further information about activities in this 
field at the university. ö 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN V. IRVIN; 
Professor of Speech, Director, Speech 
and Hearing Clin io. 

NINETEEN HUNDLED AND FIFTY-EIGHT SUMMER 
Sesslons—A 2-WEEK COURSE IN THE REHA- 
BILITATION OF THE ADULT WITH LANGUAGE 
AND AUDITORY DISORDERS, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN, MADISON, SPONSORED BY THE 
FEDERAL OFFICE OP VOCATIONAL REHABILTTA= 
TION, THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, THE SUM- 
MER SESSIONS 


SP L FEATURES, JULY 14-JULY 26, 1958 
Ten outstanding authorities in speech and 


hearing. 
Twenty $100 traineeships avaliable. 
Completely air-conditioned classrooms. 


Closed-circuit TV clinical demonstrations. 


Registration for credit or for audit. 
VISITING FACULTY 


Virgil A. Anderson, Ph. D., professor of 
speech; director, speech and hearing clinic, 
Stanford University, California; author of 
Training the Speaking Voice and Improving 
the Child's Speech. 

Harlan H. Bloomer, Ph. D., professor of 
speech; director, speech clinic, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; particularly known for 
his clinical and experimental work pertaining 
to organic speech disorders; contributing 
author to Handbook of Speech Pathology. 

Leo G. Doerfier, Ph. D., director, départ- 
ment of audiology, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa; vice president. ASHA, 1958; authority 
on galvanic-skin response audiometry and 
consultant in audiology to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Jon Eisenson, Ph. D., professor of speech; 
director, speech and hearing clinic, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y.; president, ASHA, 
1958; author of Examining for Aphasia and 
coauthor of Speech Disorders. 

LeRoy D. Hedgecock, Ph. D., consulting 
audiologist, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; 
contributing author to Hearing Therapy for 
Children; speech-reading consultant for 
OVR-Hear Lip Reading by Television Series. 

James F. Jerger, Ph. D., assistant professor 
in audiology, hearing clinic, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill; active contributor 
to recent significant audiological research. 

Kenneth O. Johnson, Ph. D., executive 
secretary, ASHA, Washington, D. C.; formerly 
chief, audiology and speech correction for 
the Vetcrans’ Administration, and more re- 
cently director, San Francisco Hearing and 
Speech Center. 

Frank M. Lassman, Ph. D., associate pro- 
fessor of audiology and speech, department 
of otolaryngology, University of Minnesota, 
‘Minneapolis; consultant in audiology to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

J. M. Nielsen, M. D., clinical professor of 
mediicne (neurology), school of medicine, 
University of California, at Los Angeles; 
author of Agnosia, Apraxia, and Aphasia. 

Joseph M. Wepman, Ph. D.. head, speech 
clinic, University of Chicago, Chicago, III.; 
author ot Recovery From Aphasia and co- 
author of The Halstead-Wepman Aphasia 
Screening Test. 

GENERAL INFORMATION, COURSE DESCRIPTION 


Title: The Rehabilitation of Adults With 
Language and Auditory Disorders. 
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Purpose: The purpose of this course is to 
provide postgraduate study and training at 
a professional level for practicing speech 
and hearing therapists to enable them to 
work more effectively with adults suffering 
from language and auditory disorders. 

Staff: The teaching staff of the course 
consists of 10 national leaders in the fields. 
of adult language and auditory rehabilita- 
tion; plus 5 members of the staff of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

University of Wisconsin staff members: 
Arnold E. Aronson, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of speech; John Z. Bowers, M. D.; dean 
of the medical school; Claude S. Hayes, Ph. 
D., assistant professor of speech; John V. 
Irwin, Ph. D., professor of speech; Edwerd 
P. Roemer, M. D., associate clinical profes- 
sor of neurology. 

Lectures: Closed-circult TV demonstra- 
tions; discussions; Integrated films, slides, 
transcriptions, original text materials, 


Tye JOHN HOPKINS HOSPITAL, 
Baltimore, Md. 
> * . . . 


There are many ramifications in this mat- 
ter of helping children with hearing, lan- 
guage, and speech disorders. In the first 
place, their numbers are growing. This ap- 
parently results from three things: (1) Prev- 
alence of these disorders naturally grows as 
one aspect of general increase in population; 
(2) many children these days are being 
brought through stormy prenatal and peri- 
natal environment who 15 years ago 
would have been on the lists of infant mor- 


- tality; and (3) diagnostic differentiation is 


improving. The fact is that there are many 
more multiple handicaps among relatively 
well children than there used to be. 

You may know of a survey made a few 
years ago by the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, a general inquiry of all the col- 
leges and universities in the 14 Southern 
States directed toward finding the facts re- 
garding training facilities, number of 
trainees, number of employed teachers, num- 
ber of teachers needed, and the like, relative 
to the atypical child (all types and kinds). 

. . . -> » 


There are multiple problems regarding 
procurement of trainees, financing training 
programs, providing scholarships, and so on. 

The other. side of the picture has to do 
with the work of paramedicine, in terms of 
prevention, diagnosis, treatment, rehabilita- 
tion, habilitation, and so forth, particularly 
in the preschool years. These are the main 
interests of an organization like my own de- 
partment, and we all work closely with the 
people in the NIH, in several other depart- 
ments of HEW, and at the State and local 
levels. It is important to attack these prob- 
lems at the level of fundamental science and 
careful research investigation. This is 
equally true, of course, in education; much 
remains to be learned about specific proce- 
dures in training, so that these many crip- 
pled children can best be guided to develop 
the tools of learning which are explicit in 
hearing, in Ianguage-development, and in 
speech, as well as in reading, Excellent work 
js underway in many places at the local 
level, in health, and school-hea&th programs; 
this needs manifold extension, in both 
health and education. ` 

Various programs are underway, or In de- 
velopment, in many States, centering, for 
the most part, under the health departments 
and dependent on funds supplied by the 
Children’s Bureau in maternal and child 
care and in crippled children’s services, 
Having been the consultant in audiology for 
many years with the Children's Bureau, I 
have had an opportunity to watch (and in 
some part, to help) these programs develop, 
Much more needs to be done. 

In other regards,-many more trained re- 
fearchers are needed. To this end, the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
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Blindness, has instituted a new 

course in otolaryngology. The work needed 
far supercedes traditional clinical training, 
and it will be necessary to Interest more and 
more young professionals in the academic 
and research sides of medicine. 

So, too, with the supply of teachers, par- 
ticularly at the preschool and elementary 
levels. Every category of atypical children is 
in short supply, and there are relatively few 
teachers who can work at the public school 
level in hearing and language and speech. 
Much more has traditionally been done for 
the deaf child in residential education. Re- 
cently, however, there has been a definite 
trend toward developing better special edu- 
cational services in the various communities. 
This cannot continue and mature until and 
unless more teachers can be interested in 
special education. This, in turn, requires 
the development of more and better depart- 
ments of special education at the college level 
of teacher training. Some of the lag is finan- 
cial; some reflects a longterm disinterest on 
the part of the typical educator in the prob- 
lems of the atypical children, We meet this 
last almost daily. This probably Involves a 
real job in public relations. 

These, then, are a few of the aspects, all 
too briefly presented. One cannot buy in- 
telligent, devoted teachers, clinicians, re- 
searchers, and college and university special- 
ists: They must be trained and developed. 
Despite some of the current hue and cry 
about our national needs in high science, 
there are other needs that are quite as press- 
ing. One wonders about the long-range ob- 
jectlves of a stellar program of defense 
(necessary as this is) when the evidence 
mounts sö rapidly to demonstrate that 
larger and larger groups of our population 
are coming along as atypical, exceptional, 
defective, retarded, or otherwise deviant 
children, whose needs are not being met. 
Perhaps some of this in larger form wiil be 
forthcoming in the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children, 

. . . . . 


Yours sincerely, 
WILANn G. Harpy, Ph. D. 
Director, Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter, Associate Professor of Oto- 
laryngology, and Environmentat 
Medicine. 


— 


[Prom the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette] 
PLAYING Games HELPS THERAPIST OVERCOME 
CHILD'S SPEECH DEFECTS 
(By Bernice Warner) 


Little Martha Anderson, 4-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mr. John E. Anderson, 509 
East Milwaukee Street, is one of those un- 
fortunate children who was born with a cleft 
palate and lip. But, unlike children of an 
earlier era who were doomed to go through 
life with a disfiguring handicap, Martha is 
facing a future just as bright and full of 
hope as every other child. 

Thanks to modern surgery, understanding 
parents, and the help of a trained speech 
therapist, Martha will enter kindergarten 
fully equipped to meet the challenge of a 
whole new world. { 
nally bright youngster, Mar- 
tha is maki: such splendid progress under 
her therapist, Mrs. O. D. Miller, 521 North 
Ringold Street, that her lessons will end in 
the very near future. She is one of the 
lucky ones. An operation while she was still 
a baby was unusually successful. Only the 
retraction muscles were left affected, so that 
her greatest speech difficulty lies in the “S” 
sounds. The “L” gives her some trouble, 
but this comparatively minor. 

| Mrs. Miller has been working with Martha 
for some time, helping to restore the muscle 


her speech will be completely 
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THERAPY WORKED AS GAMES 

Because of Mrtha's age, working with 
her has presented some problems, but Mrs. 
Miller has solyed them by turning the speech 
therapy into games a 4-year-old can under- 
stand and enjoy. “Pounding the nail” in- 
volves a “tuh™ sound and is repeated at in- 
creasingly fast rate; imitating the sounds of 
various motors gives exercise to the weakened 
muscles. 

One of the most popular games with 
Martha is hide and seek, in which her 
teacher hides picture cards for Martha to 
find and identify. Another is follow the 
leader, with the pupil imitating the sounds 
the teacher makes, or vice versa. The earli- 
est training was based on learning whether 
or not Martha recognized the difference be- 
tween a correct and incorrect sound, and for 
this Mrs. Miller evolved a game that com- 
bined recognition with important muscular 
exercises. The teacher would show her 
pupil a picture of a simple object and then 
pronounce the name. If she pronounced it 
correctly, Martha would blow a feather into 
the air; if incorrectly, she was required to 
blow a ping-pong ball across the table. 
Originally unable to purse her lips, Martha 
now, through corrective exercise, has ex- 
cellent muscular control in the affected 
area, 

Mrs. Miller describes the Andersons as 
ideal parents who cooperate fully with their 
daughter's training. Sometimes work ac- 
complished by a therapist is completely un- 
done in the home, but this is not true in 
Martha's case. The Andersons work con- 
tinuously and patiently with their daughter 
and have been an important factor in her 
remarkable progress. 


Example of Sportsmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the world is on edge and 
tempers flare, it is good to read of an 
example of sportsmanship between 
peoples. 

The following story has been read by 
millions of sports-minded people. Iam 
pleased that a crew representing my 
State of Washington has perhaps 
brought a bit of better understanding by 
its members’ conduct, their sportsman- 
ship and their ability. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
story, written by George N. Meyers, 
sports editor of the Seattle Times. 

P. S:—The Huskies Won. 

The article follows: 

Huskies THarvz ON BorscH as Day or Bra 
Race NEARS 
(By Georg N. Meyers) 

Moscow, July 17.—If borsch is the secret 
source of Russian rowing prowess, the 
Washington Huskies may make trouble for 
the Soviet shells in their international re- 
gatta Saturday. 

Leningradskaya Hotel chefs have been 
serving the stuff in big ladles to the rst 
American crew ever to row here, 

“It tastes fine to me,” said John Bisset, 
Washington coxswain. “As far as I’m con- 
cerned, it's a floating meal.“ 
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The oarsmen also are sampling beef strog- 
anofi—the original version—and Siberian 
ravioli soup. Coach Al Ulbrickson forbids 
them to have anything to do with Moscow 


water; they drink. synthetic fruit juice in- 


stead, 
NONE BRAVE ENOUCH FOR KVAS 


No one in the Husky party has been ad- 
venturous enough to try the Russian work- 
ers’ favorite drink, kvas. It’s a pale liquid 
made from dry bread. 

Russian cake and fce cream, the Huskles 
find, go down as easily as at home, 

The Huskies are taking their daily rou- 
tine In Moscow in stride. Even without an 
interpreter they are brave enough to step 
up to & counter and buy posicards, using 
sign language. 

Russians in the bigger hotels also are get- 
ting used to the Yanks. Some 1,600 Ameri- 
can tourists now are visiting the Soviet 
Union. 

VIEW FROM NO. 5 SEAT NOT ENOUGH 


“I wish we could see more of this coun- 
try ourselves,” said Chuck Alm, Husky cap- 
tain. “You don't see much from a No. 5 
oar.” 

Ulbrickson is holding acceptance of en- 
tertainment invitations to a minimum. He 
figures his main job is making a respectable 
representation in the rematch with the 
Leningrad Trud Club Saturday, 

The Huskies got a tremendous thrill last 
night out of attending a soccer game in vast 
Central Lenin Stadium, along with 100,000 
cheering Russian fans, 

The Huskies rowed as usual this afternoon 
on Khimkinskoe Reservoir, scene of Satur- 
day's race. They were unaware of a political 
demonstration by 2,000 Russians at the 
American Embassy. 

The time of the Huskies’ Saturday race to- 
day was set at 8:10 a. m., Seattle time. 


Segregation at Levittown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July issue of the Bucks County Traveler 
there appeared an article by Alan Miller, 
editor and publisher of the magazine, 
commenting upon the recent announce- 
ment of Builder William Levitt that his 
Levittown in Burlington, N. J., will be 
limited to whites only. The subject of 
this article is a matter for the con- 
science of Congress and the American 
people. 

LOOKING Over THE COUNTY 

“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes n for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature's God entitle them, a decent 
Tespect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

“e © And for the support of this Dec- 
laration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
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Pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

National holidays seem to lose their com- 
Mmemorative essence, especially when they 
fall on a weekend. There is something about 
the prospect of a few days of leisure, the 
lure of the road, the feel of the fishing rod, 
that botrays us into forgetting how hard 
won these holidays come to us. The bril- 
Mance of fireworks and the happy furor of 
Parades have a tendency to obscure rather 
than emphasize the fact that men suffered, 
fought, died to give us almost every one of 
Our major national days off. 

It would be an utter negation of the spirit 
of their efforts eyen to imply that they did 
80 grudgingly, and to indicate that anything 
less than joyful celebration of their suc- 
cess would be in order; we print the fore- 
going words from the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence, as a reader service and reminder 
for those who may find refreshment in a 
Moment of rededication to great human 
aims. 

Controversy is normally foreign. to the in- 
tent of the Traveler, since there always 
seem to be enough people around to pick 
Up cudgels of various sizes for causes of 
Various merits. Once in a rare while, 
though, we think that the proprietorship of 
Paper and print carries an obligation of good 
Conscience and a word for the right. 

Such an occasion arises with the recent 
announcement by Builder William Levitt 
that the privilege of purchasing a home in 
his new projected Levittown in Burlington, 
N. J., will be limited to whites only. He has 
Turther announced that 27 bankers have 
Promised to provide $200 million in mortgage 
Money for buyers. 

Several organizations were quick to pro- 
test the announcement of this policy, and 
the State of New Jersey is at present holding 
the issue in prospective contest at law. We 
have scanned the press, both local and na- 
tional, however, in vain search of comment, 
and we feel that there are a number of words 
to be said on the subject. 

To be sure that they are said clearly, let 
Us specify our own position in the matter. 
This is no attempt to say that anyone must 
be forced to live next to a Negro; individual 
Tight dictates a free choice of neighbors, 
Nor is it our purpose here to defend the 
Negro as a human being and citizen; that 
is the proyince of others, and still a matter 
Of personal belief and preference; We are 
Concerned, though, and -distressed, by 
Levitt's violence to reason and principle, 
lovely daughters of the human mind. 

On the 10th anniversary of Levittown, 
Long Island, Levitt loftily announced: “A 
Purchaser is not just buying a house; he’s 
buying a way of life. * * A community 

der who faces up to his responsibilities 
is a good citizen.” It was even conceivable 
that despite the fact that he refused to com- 
Ment on the disturbances of last fall in 
ittown, Pa,, some regret at the conse- 
Guences of his policy might have entered 
Levitt's consciousness and tempered his fu- 
Judgment. He has, to do him justice, 
personally plously deplored segregation, and 
z ruefully characterized it as an economie 
Dunes of mass marketing of houses; sadly 
ut adroitly he shifts part of the blame to 
the 27 bankers; and regretfully scoops up a 
Profit which should not amount to less than 
$2 million on a venture of ‘this size. 
neti houses are good value, and owner- 
ip of one of them is to an extent a privi- 
1 an economic advantage. What ashame 
5 S€ems to confer privilege and advantage 
2 the man to whose level Levitt sinks in 
aoig the emotional fallacy of racial 
esirability. What a remarkable gesture it 
for a man who claims to face up to his 
teSponsibilities as u good citizen to place all 
110 economie might and prestige of $200 mil- 

n in support of the ensy viciousness that 

Insists that intermarriage is the Negro’s 
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fondest wish, that ritual infanticide is Jew- 
ish law, that the Pope has an office picked 
out in the White House. . 

It would seem reasonable to us that a man 
who is merely making an extra $2 million 
might do just as well to devote some effort 
to the constructive aim of proving that the 
Negro who enjoys sufficient economic status 
to own a Levitt house can be an acceptable 
neighbor to the man who has the good will 
to let him prove that economic circumstance 
can be a greater determinant of social desir- 
ability and self-respect than racial blood- 
lines. 
~ All of this will displease some hasty read- 
ers, We hope, though, that they will under- 
stand that it is prompted not by disrespect 
for their preferences, but by great sadness at 
Levitt's position, which is offensive to logic, 
and degrading to human dignity. If he in- 
sists on attaching his name to each com- 
munity he erects, could that name not stand 
for something more than an inyerted ghetto? 


Tallassee Tribune Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Alabama's and one of the Nation's finest 
examples of good journalism is the Tal- 
lassee Tribune, which serves and is dedi- 
cated to the growth and prosperity of 
greater Tallassee, Ala. 

This fine weekly newspaper, under the 
guidance of Editor-Publisher Herve 
Charest, Jr., has reaped many awards. 

Among these awards was, in 1956, the 
National Editorial Association citation at 
third place winner in its circulation class 
in the general excellence classification. 

Recognition again has come to the 
Tribune. At its annual convention re- 
cently, the National Editorial Association 
listed the Tallassee newspaper as one of 
192 small-town journals to receive 
awards, 

Bringing the Tribune award home was 
Paul Banister, veteran Linotype column- 
ist-operator, whose column Flowers for 
the Living, took second place honors in 
competition with newspapers from over 
the Nation. : 

Mr. Banister's series of articles reg- 
ularly chooses one of Tallassee’s citizens 
to pay tribute to the citizen's contribu- 
tions to community life. 

I know the Members of the Congress 
join me in congratulating the Tallassee 
Tribune and Paul Banister for the splen- 
did way in which they are dedicated to 
the highest ideals of American journal- 
ism 


Under leave to extend, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Tribune 
which appeared following the award 
presentation: 

FLOWERS FOR BANISTER 

Last year our coworker, Paul Banister, con- 
ceived the idea of writing a column bestow- 
ing flowers for tbe living on some of Tallas- 
see's solid citizens. 

The idea was to honor some of our every- 
day garden-variety citizens who by virtue of 
going about their dally business had, in some 
way brightened the lives of their friends and 
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neighbors and made our community a better 
place in which to live. It was assumed that 
our more prominent citizens, by virtue of 
their wealth, social position or even busi- 
ness leadership, were subjects for newspaper 
stories week in and week out. 

The column, like the idea, was good and 
our readers responded with a splendid show 
of enthusiasm, 1 

Last week in Detroit, Paul's venture paid 
of in still another way. His column was 
awarded second plece in the national better 
newspaper contest conducted annually by 
the National Editorial Association. It 
marked the second national honor to come to 
the Tribune staff in 3 years. It was well 
deserved and we feel sure our readers will 
join us in congratulating Paul on this recog- 
nition. : 

And this is probably a good time to repeat 
the old saw, “If you build a better mouse- 
trap (or write a better column) the world 
will beat a path to your door,” 


Defense of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial in the July 17, 1958, 
issue of the Seattle Times, I believe, ex- 
presses the views of the vast majority 
of people in this country. I recommend 
it for all to read. 

In DEFENSE or Our OWN FREEDOM 


The American people do not rejoice to see 
United States Marines debark in battle dress 
on foreign shores, 

To many, the United States position ap- 
pears awkward in view of United Nations 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold’s ap- 
parent opposition to sending any sizable 
U. N. military force into Lebanon. 

There is no call anywhere in our land to 
strike up the band or break out the colors. 

Propagandists in Moscow, in Cairo and 
elsewhere to the contrary, we are not im- 
perialists. 

But we do intend to defend ourselves. And 
that, in essence, is what we are doing in 
Lebanon. 

Modern defense frontiers do not begin 
along the 49th parallel or the shores of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Nor do they all exist 
only in a strictly military sense. 

The modern defense frontier cannot al- 
ways be drawn on a map. Nor can the status 
of our defenses ever be measured precisely. 

Involved are such intangibles as degree 
of influence, power, prestige and control in 
certain key areas of the globe. These in- 
tangibles bear direct relationships to such 
tangibles as air fields, oll fields and election 
results, ~ 

It is well in the present circumstances to 
remind ourselves of a fact that often has 
been pointed out before: There is more than 
one way in which our freedom, our security, 
and our Independence can be lost. 

This country could be the object of a di- 
rect and massive military attack. But it also 
could be nibbled to death. In area after area 
around the globe, our influence could pro- 
gressively diminish, and that of our enemies 
could grow until our land becomes a fearful 
garrison state, and we are forced to live a 
rigid, wretched, rationed existence, sur- 
rounded by hostility—ready for the kill, 


To prevent such a development ever from 
occurring, we defend various types of fron- 
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tiers thousands of miles to the east and to 
the west. 

There are physical frontiers such as the 
Elbe River in Germany, the Strait of For- 
mosa, and the center of Korea. And there 
are leas easily defined frontiers having to do 
with maintaining certain positions of 
strength, control or influence in such areas 
as Southeast Asia and the Middle East. 

Our position in the Middle East rests in 
part upon certain formal and informal un- 
derstandings with allies in the area. The 
revolts in Iraq and Lebanon this week 
brought the United States to the point where 
it either had to take military action in ac- 
cordance with those understandings or back 
down from them. 

Just as in Korea, this country did not 
choose to back down. But also as in Korea, 
we are acting with legality, with caution, 
and with restraint. 

We are not aggressors; we are not adven- 
turers. We are defending a position that 
muat be maintained. And it is our prayer- 
ful hope to do so without fresh bloodshed. 

The arrival of British paratroopers in near- 
by Jordan gave notice that our strongest and 
closest ally is prepared to share the hazards 
and the problems of this undertaking. 

The bipartisan support given President 
Eisenhower's action by congressional leaders 
reflects the general support of the American 


people, 


Farm Bill Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I invite the attention of my 
colleagues to the following editorial that 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post: : 

Farm BILL COMPROMISE 

The House seems to have recognized the 
necessity of passing some farm legislation 
at the present session, though its tentative 
vote on Monday for an inadequate surplus 
disposal bill was disappointing. If the mea- 
sure cannot be improved before the decisive 
vate is taken today, the conference commit- 
tee will have an enormous adjustment task. 
Yet the important fact is that the House is 
moving ta revive the authorization to sell 
agricultural surpluses abroad for foreign cur- 
rencies. The law under which substantial 
quantities of price-depressing surplus com- 
modities have moved abroad in recent years 
expired in June, and requests for more than 
$600 million worth of American surplus crops 
at world prices must be held up until Con- 
gress acts. 

It is especially desirable to have a new 
authorization on the books before the har- 
vest advances any further so as to avold the 
cost of storing surpluses that are to move 
abroad. The best course for the House 
would be to accept the Senate bill, which 
provides for a 2-year instead of a 1-year 
extension, and a $3,500 million authorization 
instead of $1,500 million. The operation of 
such a program on an annual basis puts 
it under a serious handicap. The House 
bill also contains an unwise barter pro- 
vision which is opposed by Secretary Ben- 
son on the ground that it would interfere 
with normal trade sales for dollars. 

The same reasoning that is pushing the 
Surplus disposal bill toward enactment 
should operate in favor of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee's production adjustment 
bill, This measure provides new programs 
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for cotton, rice, corn and feed grains. In 
general it looks toward less Federal regulà- 
tion and lower price supports. It represents 
& reasonable compromise between the Senate 
agricultural leaders and the Department of 
Agriculture, and for that reason seems to 
merit special consideration. 

The House Agricultural Committee re- 
cently advanced an omnibus farm bill ap- 
parently designed to force the Eisenhower 
administration to abandon its farm policies 
or go into the congressional campaigns bear- 
ing the onus of a major farm bill veto. But 
the House itself rejected this measure, and, 
with net farm income running 22 per cent 
above the level of last year political pressure 
for the enactment of farm legislation has 
been greatly relleved. Yet failure of Congress 
to pass the Senate bill or something equiva- 
lent would leave cotton and rise farmers in 
a difficult economic predicament, for the lib- 
eralized quotas for those commodities ex- 
pire at the end of this crop year, and acreage 
would have to be drastically cut next year if 
Congress should fail to act. 

This situation ought to bring the earliest 
possible action on S. 4071 in the Senate. 
The Houre will then have to accept the 
compromise bill or take full responsibility 
for denying farmers the benefits of a rea- 
sonable program on the eve of the congres- 
sional elections. 


Depressed Areas Need Help of Congress 
Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
quest for a rule on area-redevelopment 
legislation, House-Senate bill 3683, is 
now pending before the House Rules 
Committee. With Congress scheduled to 
adjourn early next month unless the 
Rules Committee grants a rule immedi- 
ately on this important bill, there will 
be no area-redevelopment legislation 
enacted by this Congress. 

In the July 22, 1958, issue of the Har- 
risburg Pa) Patriot, the following edi- 
torial furnishes many good reasons why 
this Congress should approve area-re- 
development legislation before adjourn- 
ment. 

The editorial follows: 

DEPRESSED AREAS NEED HELP or CONGRESS Now 

The fate of the area redevelopment bill at 
this session of Congress will be on the line 
when the House Rules Committee finally gets 
around to holding a hearing on whether or 
not to allow the legislation out on the floor 
for a vote. And riding along with it will be 
the hopes of people living in the Nation's 
chronic pockets of unemployment for a new 
economic lift. 

Pennsylvanians have a vital interest in 
this legation. 
these depressed areas, and the Common- 
wealth has more than its share. It's only 
fitting, therefore, that this State’s congres- 
sional delegation is trying to push the bill 
out for action through the logjam of appar- 
ent indifference that exists toward it in the 
House. 

This is no recession year legislation. Penn- 
sylvania’s hard coal regions have been feeling 
the pinch for years. These areas will need 
some Federal aid if they are to experience 


It would provide aid for, 
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am economic revival through new industries 
and new jobs. 

Neither is this a Federal handout. A Sen- 
ate-passed bill, which the proposed House 
measure closely follows, would establish an 
Area. Redevelopment Administration to 
handle revolving loan funds of $100 million 
each for industrial redevelopment areas, 
rural redevelopment areas and for public 
facilities to improve commercial opportuni- 
tics. 

For Pennsylvania at least, this is not a case 
of States and local communities asking Uncle 
Sam to do something they won't do for them- 
selves. 

The Commonwealth has an admirable rec- 
ord of achievement in this field through the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority, which in the first 20 months of its 
existence has loaned out or committed $5,- 
866,062 for factories in 30 comnrunities.. It 
has helped establish 47 new plants providing 
8,800 new jobs. And 2 weeks ago, Governor 
Leader cited the self-help record of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania communities which, in 
the 12 years before PIDA, financed 67 projects 
and created 17,730 factory jobs. 

But this is not enough. Before this bien- 
nium is over, the $8 million appropriated by 
two consecutive legislatures is expected to 
run out. Congressional action is needed to 
supplement the effort on the State and local 
levels. 

As Governor Leader said recently, “People 
are not interested in which party gets the 
credit for this legisiation—what they want 
is action now and they have every right to 
expect it.“ 

Pennsylvania's Representative HUGH Scorr 
thinks the Rules Committee vote will be a 
close one. Close or not, this bill should be 
given its chance before the full House. 
There are no good reasons for killing this 
legislation again. The national blight of the 
depressed areas will not disappear by itself. 
It will take the sort of enlightened aid en- 
visioned by this bill. 


Wool Industry Needs Law _ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
possible to impress upon the Members of 
this body the absolute necessity for the 
extension of the National Wool Act prior 
to the adjournment of this Congress. 

I appreciate that there are many on 
Capitol Hill who are saying that since 
the present act does not expire until 
March of 1959 there is plenty of time 
next session to extend the act. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, that 
the wool business is a great industry, a 
great private industry dependent upon 
private financing. I want to impress 
upon the Members of this Congress that 
within the next 30 or 45 days the sheep 
and wool men will have sold this year’s 
crop of wool and lambs and will be going 
to their banker to arrange for financing 
for next year’s operation. I want to im- 
press upon each of you that no banker 
is going to finance any industry if that 
industry does not know or have a pretty 
good idea what its income will be. 


When a sheep rancher has sold his 
wool, when he has sold his lambs, he 
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takes his checks to the bank and makes 
settlement with his banker, and at the 
Same time he arranges for credit for 
the following year's operation. Unless 
the National Wool Act is extended, the 
banker will be forced to compute the in- 
come of his client on the basis-of 35-cent 
wool instead of on the basis of about 65- 
cent wool. I need not tell you what this 
Means to the sheep men. It means put- 
ting a great many of them out of busi- 
ness. 

At this time when the Nation is so 
gravely concerned over our national de- 
fense, it would be pretty stupid for Con- 
gress to further reduce the national out- 
put of one of the most critical of all de- 
fense commodities, namely wool, and 
compel this Nation to depend for two- 
thirds or more of its wool supplies upon 
ocean shipments of from 5,000 to 10,000 
miles, 

The National Wool Act was instituted 
to build up the domestic wool industry. 
'The build-up has started, Certainly this 
is no time to junk a program as vital to 
Our national defense as the National 
Wool Act. 


Observance of the 100th Anniversary of 
the Emancipation Proclamation in 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, January 1, 
1963, will mark the 100th anniversary of 
the issuance of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation by President Abraham Lincoln, 
I am introducing today a joint resolu- 
tion which would establish a Commis- 
Sion to develop and execute suitable 
Plans for the observance of this historic 
event in 1963. The significance of this 
document as a milestone in forwarding 
the principles of democracy throughout 
the world is so. tremendous that the Fed- 
eral Government of the Nation which 
declared its concept would be remiss not 
to take the initiative in developing plans 

commemorate and honor its issuance, 

Historically, the Emancipation Procla- 
Mation has taken its place alongside of 

of the great democratic movements of 
the ages. Historians place it in back- 
ground against the growth of humani- 
tarian feeling in the age of enlighten- 
ment in the 18th century, the spread of 
the doctrine of the inherent equality of 
men in the Rousseau. movement and 
others, and the French Revolution in its 
battle for the rights of man—all leading 
to the increase of democratic sentiment 
and consequently toa growing attack on 
Slavery. 


While the Emancipation Proclamation 
Was executed by Lincoln as a measure of 
t tary necessity and its provisions of 

reedom were limited to persons held as 

Slaves within specified areas in rebellion 
against the United States, yet it is record 
history that because it was the ma- 
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jority will of the people this edict did in 
fact result in abolition becoming a war 
aim. The Emancipation Proclamation 
is, thereforé, in reality the ax which 
laid the first major blow to the shackles 
of slavery of millions of bondmen. 
Moreover, it was the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation which led to the reaffirming in 
our National Constitution of the guar- 
anties of life, liberty, justice, and 
equality inherent in a democratic gov- 
ernment for all people. On January 13, 
1865, the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives proposed the 13th constitu- 
tional amendment, using the language 
“in honor of the immortal and sublime 
event.“ To remove questions of the 
legal validity of the proclamation as 
issued under the war power of the Presi- 
dent and to liberate slaves everywhere in 
America and to assure their status from 
legal doubt, this national measure of 
ultimate emancipation was effected by 
the antislavery amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

It is herein that the massive and 
lasting significance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation lies. Democratic govern- 
ment is the product of a national faith 
that only in liberty, without hindrance, 
are the creative powers of men released 
that they might be what God intended 
them. The conflict between its found- 
ing principles and its practices had long 
bitten hard upon the conscience of the 
Nation. Freedom for all mien, the pro- 
hibition of slave trade, was discussed 
when the Constitution of the United 
States was drawn up. Even earlier than 
this, on July 13, 1787, the Congress un- 
der the Articles of Confederation had 
passed the ordinance creating the North- 
west Territory in which was provided 
that there should be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said Terri- 
tory otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted. Congress, itself, by 
summer of 1862 had imposed emancipa- 
tion of slaves as a sweeping penalty upon 
rebels. 

The Emancipation Proclamation, re- 
affirming the fundamental concepts of 
democracy, thus placed itself before the 
world as another landmark in man's un- 
dying struggle of the ages for civil, politi- 
cal, and personal liberty. For the Negro 
citizen of America, it is the base from 
which he has carried forward his strug- 
gle for the safeguarding, guaranty, and 
enforcement of these liberties to the 
present-day issues of enforcement of 
voting rights, school desegregation, the 
right not to be denied job opportunities 
because of race, the right to travel in 
human dignity, to be safeguarded by 
equal protection of the laws—all of the 
like matters of human rights with which 
we are today concerned asa Nation, The 
pursuit of liberty moves forward and will 
not be turned back. 

The profound significance of this first 
effective document to apply the princi- 
ples of our national faith to all men is 
seen today in the world all about us. 
That the desire for liberty is deathless 
and unrestrainable is evidenced in the 
revolts which engulf the world. Our own 
willingness to bear the costliness of our 
faith in liberty is starkly dramatized as 
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we move today, as a nation, to give our 
assistance in preserving democracy. 

In initiating now plans to honor the 
occasion of the issuance of this docu- 
ment on its 100th anniversary in 1963, 
the Government of the United States 
will again be reaffirming its faith and 
again giving leadership in a time when 
democracy is in crisis. 


More Comments From Union Members 
Concerning Needed Labor Legislation 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
another series of comments which I have 
received from union members concerning 
needed labor legislation. I believe the 
membership will find these comments to 
be of particular interest, since they ex- 
press the views of the individual member. 

I think labor has a right to spend money 
for the kind of legislation it wants. I do not 
favor donating funds to the Democratic Party 
or & particular candidate for office. I know 
the individual union members do not like 
this either but they have very little to say 
about it. Union leaders are too often dic- 
tators of the very worst sort. It is incon- 
ceivable that our Government and its police 
agency are unable to do anything about the 
proven crooks and embezzlers, but allow 
them to stay where they are to continue their 
depredations. (Foreman, General Motors 
Corp.) 

I, for one, would like to know where all the 
money has gone that the CIO has collected 
for the last 20 years. They should haye the 
books audited and reported the same as any 
corporation, for the money belongs to the 
members, or does it? (Inspector, steering 
gear.) 

Iam a union member and it burns me up 
to have them spending my money on the 
Democrats. I don't think they should be al- 
lowed to support either party. Everyone 
knows the money is not donated as they 
claim, 

I am in favor of laws to really clean the 
skunks out of organized labor, (Factory 
worker.) 

I am not in favor of using any dues that 
I pay into a union to support a man that I 
am not in favor with. 

Although I have been a member of a union 


‘for over 50 years, I am not in favor of the 


checkoff system. A person that does not 
want to join a union for his own good is of 
no use to the union as he is Hable to be just 
a stool pigeon. (Retir locomotive engi- 
neer.) 

So long as we are a democracy, I am 
against anything or anyone who insists that 
one has to pay for the privilege of working 
at any chosen profession or occupation, as 
the unfons of today are doing. 

At the start, the labor unions were for 
the working people but today, the exact 
opposite is true. Just a chosen few are pros- 
pering at the expense of the worker. , 

You can't control economy or anything 
else until this vicious circle of higher wages 
plus higher costs plus higher wages and so 
on, is broken. (Carpenter,) 
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My husband is a union member and works 
in a closed shop but he is not In sympathy 
with the wild demands the unions are try- 
ing to force on the automotive industry. 
Basically, the unions are good but now they 
have gotten out of control and need some 
changes. (Housewife.) 

We have had too many elections where our 
ballots haven't been properly counted. By 
all means discontinue closed shops. (Pipe- 
fitter.) f 

In the labor department I belicve the 
closed shop is unconstitutional. There 
should be no law that says a man or woman 
must belong in an organization in order to 
earn a living. When a man has to belong 
to any organization, he then falls to get as 
much out of it as he would if he could be- 
long as a matter of choice. (Laborer.) 

It is also very essential to clamp down 
on dictatorship in our labor unions. I am 
a member in good standing but I do not like 
to be pushed around. I favor a secret ballot 
in all union activity and also to make sure 
the ballots are counted right, especially 
under State or Government control. Maybe 
some of our brass hats would not be around 
very long. (Laborer.) 


Visit of Ghana Prime Minister to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. COLTON 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are honored to welcome a distin- 
guished visitor once again to our coun- 
try, the Honorable Kwame Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of Ghana. As one who 
has ejoyed the warm hospitality of the 
Prime Minister and his countrymen on 
two separate occasions, I should like to 
extend my heartfelt greeting to the Prime 
Minister and members of his delegation. 
It is my sincere hope that this visit will 
further strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship between our two countrics, and en- 
hance our understanding of one another. 

It has been only little more than a year 
ago—March 6, 1957—that Ghana at- 
tained its independence from Great Brit- 
ain, thus becoming the first African- 
governed Dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth. The excitement of that 
moment has remained in the memory 
of those of us who were privileged to at- 
tend the independence ceremonies in 
Accra. Emotion rode high as the old 
assembly was dissolved upon the stroke 
of midnight, and jubilation swept the 
massed thousands who stood on the Polo 
Grounds outside. Born in an atmos- 
phere of confidence and determination, 
the new nation is best symbolized by the 
Prime Minister himself. 

To Kwame Nkrumah, long champion 
of freedom for his people, has fallen the 
responsibility of guiding the young State 
in its formative years. To bring his 
country safely out of tribal law into. the 
freedom of a Republic as we understand 
the term is a grave undertaking. He 
and his councilors will undoubtedly 
make mistakes. Let us hope that cach 
such experience may bring him greater 
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tolerance and wisdom, for all of Africa 
looks to Ghana, the symbol of the hope 
of all Africans south of the Sahara for 
eventual independence, Upon Dr. Nkru- 
mah’'s success in dealing with these prob- 
lems will depend in large measure the 
date of independence for millions of 
others. I believe that the Prime Min- 
ister is well aware of his responsibility 
to all of Africa and so to the world. 

Much has happened since independ- 
ence day. The. first conference of in- 
dependent African States was held in 
Accra: representatives to the United Na- 
tions and to certain countries have been 
appointed; development projects are re- 
ceiving assistance at the rate of over 
$2,800,000 per month; trade missions 
have been exchanged with West Ger- 
many, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Israel; technical and economic as- 
sistance agreements have been entered 
into with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the United Nations; the 
Black Star shipping line has been in- 
augurated and a Ghana airline is in 
process of being negotiated; construc- 
tion of a $22 million harbor is underway 
at Tema; pure water systems and elec- 
tric power are being made increasingly 
available; road improvements in all re- 
gions of the country are underway; 
health campaigns have been organized; 
and educational facilities are being con- 
stantly expanded. In fact, no less than 
$36,400,000 have been allocated to edu- 
cation services in all fields at primary, 
secondary, teacher-training, technical, 
and university levels since the acceler- 
ated plan for education was commenced 
in 1251. 

Nature has been generous to this small 
country of 41% million people—a gen- 
erosity that needs only the technical and 
economic assistance of more-developed 
nations to unlock her storehouse of 
abundance. Gold, manganese ore, baux- 
ite, diamonds, palm oil, rubber, and tim- 
ber are but a few of the resources with 
which she has been endowed. Water 
resources abound providing a potential 
source of vast industrial power, but as 
yet remain largely untapped. The great 
Volta Dam project symbolizes Ghana's 
industrial future. As the technological 
leader of the West, it is quite properly 
to us that the people of Ghana look for 
the assistance that is so necessary to the 
development of their economy. 

I am confident that the Prime Minis- 
ter and his people will not find us un- 
responsive to Ghana's needs and 
aspirations. Recognizing that her sound 
economic and political growth is in the 
best interests of the free world, we 
should be prepared to extend whatever 
technical and economic assistance we 
are able, consistent with her ability to 
progress. Already an American team 
has been dispatched to survey the pos- 
sibilities of large-scale production of 
electric power and aluminum on the 
Volta River. A United States Techni- 
cal Cooperation Mission has been estab- 
lished and projects initiated to help 
expand the cattle industry, establish a 
veterinarian and farmer's training in- 
stitute, develop an agricultural extension 
service, and conduct further surveys of 
agricultural and livestock potential. Let 
us hope that this is only the beginninz 
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of a long and constructive era of co- 


operation between our two nations. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion may I once 
again express my pleasue on this oc- 
casion of Prime Minister Nkrumah’s 
Official visit to the United States. It is 
my profound belief that both our coun- 
tries will be enriched by this experience. 


That it be followed by an increasing 


interchange of people and ideas, of 
understanding and of common interest 
is my hope. 


Visit of Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
pleased to have the Right Honorable 
Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of 
Ghana, pay us a state visit this week. 
Dr. Nkrumah’s visit has especial signifi- 
cance in its timing. It comes when the 
smoldering political hotbed in the Middle 
East begins to erupt into open flame. 
It comes following a tete-a-tete between 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt 
and Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union, with Nasser thereafter 
openly proclaiming his intention to bring 
all of Africa and most of Asia under the 
domination of the United Arab Repub- 
lic. It comes when the Congress has 
been trying to resolye the question of 
how much money to appropriate for our 
1959 mutual security program. 

Prime Minister Nkrumah and other 
Government officials in Ghana frankly 
express their hope for close ties with the 
United States, as the recognized leader 
of the free world. It is of paramount 
importance to the free world that lead- 
ers like Dr. Nkrumah and President 
Tubman of Liberia be upheld in their 
determination not to swap their precious 
political independence for economic or 
ley dependence on the Communist 

loc. 

The countries of Asia and Africa make 
a third of the membership of that most 
important body, the United Nations. 
Generally, these countries have main- 
tained neutrality as between communis- 
tic and free-world concepts. If their 
good will and the balance of power they 
hold are lost to democracy’s cause, Com- 
munist domination through the United 
Nations Assembly is assured. 

Last week's coup d'etat in Lebanon is 
part of a well-organized campaign, 
Communist. inspired, to overthrow the 
forces of democracy in the Middle East. 
Even as the United Nations argues the 
propriety of United States action in 
Sending requested military aid to the 
duly constituted Government of Leba- 
non in its valiant and desperate struggle 
to keep its alliance with the forces of 
democracy, radio Cairo is blasting forth 
with intensified effort to incite the peo- 
ple of neighboring Jordan to rise up and 
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slay their leader who also sides with 
democracy. 

If the independent countries of Asia 
are to succumb one by one to com- 
munism under the guise of Arab nation- 
alism, while the United Nations ponders 
its ability under the U. N. charter to 
cope with this type of indirect aggres- 
sion, the continent of Africa will be- 
come the only remaining frontier to- 
ward which the free world can look with 
hope—the last line of defense to block 
the forces of worldwide communism, If 
the free world does not win Ghana and 
other independent nations of Africa as 
permanent allies, the alternative will be 
their alliance with the Communist bloc 
as its satellites. Africa, with its vast un- 
tapped or underdeveloped resources will 
ultimately become the focal point in the 
Struggle between democracy and com- 
munism for domination of the world. 
We recognize this, and the Soviet Union 
is acutely aware of it, too. It is no 
secret that the Communist bloc is per- 
haps the most ardent wooer of Africa’s 
expanse of potential wealth. We know, 
for example, that the Soviet Union al- 
ready has diplomatic relations with 
Ethiopia, that it has been trying to 
establish such relations with Liberia and 
with Ghana, and that it has concen- 
trated economic: and military aid on 
Egypt and Sudan. Our Special Study 
Mission to the Middle East and Africa 
reports instances of cultural exchanges 
between the Soviet. Union and Ghana, 
The Soviet Union has offered scholar- 
Ships to Ghanian students and has in- 
vited Prime Minister Nkrumah and a 
delegation from the Ghana Parliament 
to visit the Soviet Union. Communism, 
as such, is banned in Ghana, and the 
People eagerly embrace democratic con- 
cepts and institutions. The Soviet 
Union, however, is not discouraged by 
this setback. Through its scholarship 
and cultural exchange program, it plans 
to train a corps of individuals, indoctri- 
nated in Communist concepts, who can 
initiate Communist front organizations 
within the country. 

Aside from such offensive moves to 
gain a strong foothold on the African 
Continent, Communist countries have 
concurrently taken full advantage of 
€very opportunity to undermine the con- 
fidence of African peoples in leading 
countries of the free world. Communist 
Propaganda machines play upon racial 
discrimination and segregation practiced 
against Negroes in the United States. 
It capitalizes on instances where indi- 
Vidual Africans suffer the indignity of 
racial discrimination in the United 
States and in Great Britain. The ob- 
jective of such propaganda is to por- 
tray democracy in a most unfavorable 
light and hold Communist countries up 
before the eyes of the peoples of Africa 
as the real champions of racial equality. 

One conclusion reached by members 
of our special study mission to the Mid- 
dle East and Africa is that African na- 
tions are not now ready for indepen- 
dence and that, their colonial regimes 
removed, they will require economic as- 
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sistance far into the unforeseeable fu- 
ture. 

I cannot agree that the countries of 
Africa are not ready for independence 
simply because they are not economi- 
cally self-sufficient—because they are 
not able to accomplish their own aims 
without external aid or cooperation. 
What nation—even among the long- 
established free nations of the world— 
is able to do so? The inability of na- 
tions to produce independently all the 
things their people need and want has 
been increased by higher living stand- 
ards and by the fact that modern-day 
living has cosmopolitan aspects and 
strong tastes for foreign goods have been 
cultivated. Let us take the United 
States for an example. With all our 
wealth of natural resources, we are 
economically dependent upon the Con- 
tinent of Africa for 100 percent of our 
diamonds, over 50 percent of our cobalt, 
and large percentages of our chromite 
and manganese. Thus, the interdepen- 
dence of nations is more a natural and 


*a technological phenomenon, not an 


index of weakness or a justifiable rea- 
son for excluding any of them from the 
society of free men. We have for years 
been going to the military and economic 
assistance of other independent nations, 
and I firmly believe that the interde- 
pendence of nations is by now well 
established enough for us, as the free 
world’s leading power, to cease debating 
the idea of foreign aid or mutual assist- 
ance as if it were some untried and un- 
proven principle and get on with the 
all-important task of seeking the most 
effective means and areas for applying 
the greatest amount of aid we can give. 

I am aware that many Africans will 
themselves readily admit that they are 
not prepared to assume the full financial 
burden of self-government. But two 
world wars have brought strong hope to 
the colonial peoples of Africa as to those 
elsewhere. Thousands of them fought in 
World War I and more thousands in 
World War IL They witnessed in these 
wars the collapse of colonial empires. 
They have, meanwhile, watched the prog- 
ress of India and other nonwhite goy- 
ernments in the Middle East. These de- 
velopments have keenly whetted their 
appetites for independence and they are 
willing to learn to govern themselves the 
hard way, if necessary, through their own 
trials and errors, It is a key factor that 
the fires of nationalism have been unex- 
tinguishably kindled throughout Africa. 
Therefore—the continuing economic de- 
pendence of the area notwithstanding— 
the only question left of major concern 
is, Who is going to render the necessary 
aid—the free world or the Communist 
nations? With the intensity between 
democracy and totalitarianism mounting 
to explosive proportions, it is foolish to 
ponder whether we can afford to give 
necessary aid to the underdeveloped 
areas of Africa, More appropriately, 
can we afford not to give it? Our mili- 
tary bases in Africa are vital to the de- 
fense of the entire free world. 

The Government of Ghana strongly 
desires to reinforce its political inde- 
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pendence by strengthening its economic 
independence. Undoubtedly, other coun- 
tries in Africa recognize this same neces- 
sity. On the anniversary of its inde- 
pendence, Ghana reported on its prog- 
ress during the past year and its aspira- 
tions for the future. It was unanimously 
welcomed into the United Nations shortly 
after independence, It lost no time in 
establishing diplomatic relations with 
England, India, France, Liberia, and the 
United States. It has sent ministerial 
delegations to other independent nations 
in Africa and Asia. It has joined the 
International Bank for Reconstruction, 
the World Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund. Its basic crop is cocoa, 
but Ghana is working toward greater 
agricultural productivity. Research pro- 
grams are underway to eliminate tropical 
diseases and to stimulate employment. 
Efforts are being made to broaden the 
scope of education, to improve roads and 
other internal facilities, and to encourage 
foreign investments. i 

It is of foremost importance that other 
colonial regimes in Africa pressing to- 
ward independence are looking to lead- 
ers like Nkrumah to develop independent 
African states which prove to the world 
the equal capabilities and potentialities 
of the black man once he is freed of his 
yoke. These colonial regimes will be 
guided in their resistance to Communist 
penetration by the success of Ghana 
and other independent nations in ob- 
taining needed, effective aid from the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world. 

The free world has an edge over the 
Communist nations, inasmuch as Afri- 
can nations express an overwhelming 
preference for democratic concepts. 
We cannot, however, afford to take an 
attitude of nonresponsibility with re- 
spect to their economic needs, for, as 
drowning nations, they would have no 
alternative but to grasp eagerly even 
the straw which communism would 
offer them, 

In my visit to Africa last year to at- 
tend Ghana's independence celebration, 
I was keenly impressed by the evideni 
confidence and belief in the dignity of 
man I witnessed, the dignity whick 
comes only when man is truly free. 
Most assuredly, those people have no 
intention of trading their European 
masters for totalitarian rulers. As 
Vice President Nxxox pointed out last 
year after his visit to Africa, it is not 
enough that we talk democracy, we must 
practice it in our domestic affairs and 
in our relations with other nations. 
Any assistance we give to other free 
nations must not be offered in an air 
of superiority or paternalism. There 
must be no question that we value and 
respect .their friendship. And true 
friendship is a horizontal relationship 
It does not follow vertical paths. You 
do not look down on friends; you look 
across at them. 

In this spirit and cognizance, I join 
with the rest of the citizens of this 
country in extending a most cordial wels 
come to Prime Minister Nkrumah, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
amazing progress of education in the 
Soviet Union is the subject of the third 
in a series of articles written by Walker 
Stone, editor in chief of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, who has been tray- 
eling in Russia and its European satellite 
countries during the past several weeks. 
With permission to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include this article, 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News today, for printing in the Ap- 
pendix: 

Sovier SCHOOLS GOÒD—AND ToucH 
(By Walker Stone) 

In the days of the czar, illiteracy was 
widespread in Russia and only the favored 
few could get an education. But the few 
schools of czarist Russia were good schools, 
and an educated Russian was a well-edu- 
cated man. 

The stern disciplines of the old czarist 
schools, and the high value placed on schol- 
arship, have been retained in the Communist 
educational system. It has opened its doors 
to all Russians, adult as well as youth, and 
has achieved one of the world’s highest Ut- 
eracy rates in a nation of 200 million. 

The Soviet Union's preoccupation with 
mass education is exceeded only by its drive 
tor industrial, military and political power 
and is harnessed to that drive. 

STATE ASSETS 

The primary purpose of Soviet educatioh 
Is not to produce the “well-rounded man“ in 
the classical sense. It is to produce more 
proficient men and women, whose knowledge 
and scientific training can be counted on 
to contribute to the productivity, the 
achievements, the military power and glory 
of the Communist state. 

Despite rapid and vast expansion of the 
Soviet school system, there is no teacher 
shortage. Teachers are as well paid as doc- 
tors, and offen much better. They enjoy a 
prestige in Communist society such as teach- 
ers have not known in America since the 
early days, when we tao were trying to banish 
illiteracy and thought education something 

“worth striving for. 


COMPETITION 


There is intense competition for teacher 
jobs. Only 1 out of 5 who apply is admitted 
to teacher training institutes. 

The incentive motive—the carrot and the 
stick—applied so effectively in all lines of 
Soviet endeavor, also pervades the educa- 
tional system, 

A teacher in a secondary school has a norm 
teaching schedule of 18 1-hour classes per 
week. But he can double his salary by teach- 
ing 36 l-hour classes. 

Scores of American educators have been 
surveying Soviet schools over the last couple 
of years under the cultural exchange pro- 
gram. They have been astounded by the 
lavishness and completeness of the physical 
plants of the Soviet schools and by the stu- 
dents’ thirst to learn. 

3 PRAISE 

The principal of a high school in West- 

chester County, N. Y., sat beside me on a 

plane flying from Moscow to Warsaw. He 
had been in Russia a month, visiting schools, 
talking with teachers and students. 
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“Mine Is one of the richest school districts 
in New York,” he told me. We have one of 
the finest plants. But I wish we had lab- 
oratories for physics, chemistry, and biology 
like I have seen in Soviet schools, And I 
wish we had students so eager to learn.“ 

There is little “goofing-off" in Soviet 
schools—it is too important to the student 
to try to gain entrance to a university. 

His income, his living standard and his 
position in Soviet society depends on how 
far he climbs the educational ladder. 

In the first 10 grades—starting at age 7— 
there is some tolerance for slow learners, and 
tutors are provided to help them along. But 
once in a university, the student is on his 
own. Not only are the university teachers 
paid according to the quality and quantity 
of their work. Students are, too. 

Hecause the Soviet state thinks it needs 
more scientists and engineers, students pur- 
suing those difficult courses earn higher fees. 

An A student earns a higher stipend than 
a B student, whose stipend is higher than a 
C student. And a student whose marks fall 
too low will be ousted from the university, 
and handed a shovel to dig ditches or engage 
in some other menial toil. 

The heroes of the Soviet Union are the 
scientists. A scientist of distinction will en- 
joy a living standard of a Rockefeller or a 
Morgan heir in this country, with a rural 
estate, a chauffeur, and servants. His pub- 
licity in the Soviet press will rival that of 
such an American personage as Elvis Presley 
or Babe Ruth, 

An American youth, whose papa pays the 
bill to let him enroll in a fraternity and 
join a college for the convenience of having 
a football team to root for, will not be well 
prepared to compete with the Soviet man 
of tomorrow, 


Research Money Urgently Needed for 
Chemical Control of Pests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, great 
strides have been made in the develop- 
ment of chemicals to control insects and 
other pests. But we have also learned 
that the good done by some pesticides 
is far outweighed by the harm they 
cause to fish and wildlife. 

The Congress has recognized the need 
for specific chemicals and poisons that 
will fight pests without destroying de- 
sirable life. Legislation is about to be 
enacted authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to conduct continuing research 
on insecticides, with fish and wildlife 
protection in the forefront. I hope that 
the authorization bill will be quickly 
followed by the full appropriation urg- 
coy needed to carry on this important 
work, 

I include in the Recor the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal 
pointing out the need for, and the suc- 
cess that can be expected from, detailed 
research in the field of chemical pest 
controls: 

CHEMICAL CONTROL OF Pests REQUIRES 

DETAILED RESEARCH 

The manner in which sea lamprey larvae 
were killed without harm to fish and other 
aquatic life, described by R. G. Lynch in 
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the Sunday Journal, is a potent argument 
for research in the field of chemical controls. 

Man is resorting more and more to the 
use of poisons to fight Insects. Such chem- 
icals are invaluable to the housewife, the 
gardener, the farmer, the forester. But the 
Nation has had many a shocking demon- 
stration that sometimes these things can 
do more harm than good—or so much harm 
that the net benefit may not be worth the 
cost. r 

The lamprey larvae could have been killed 
in Great Lakes streams with many polsons 
which also would have killed fish and other 
aquatic life. But the fish and wildlife serv- 
ice persisted In its search for one which 
would kill the pest alone—a “specific.” 
After more than 5,000 chemicals had been 
tested, the researchers found what they 
wanted. So far, the researchers know of no 
bad secondary reactions, 

Congress has before it legislation calling 
for similar research on all chemical con- 
trols. It takes time and money to search 
for specific poisons. Quite likely none can 
be found in some cases and then a decision 
must be made. But the case of the lamprey 
larvae dramatically proves that sometimes 
one can be found, and that the saving in 
other ,wildlife—in this case valuable food 
fish—will be well worth the effort and the 
cost. ‘ 


Minnesota’s Centennial 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some people 
love and appreciate a State because they 
were born in it; a person always is at- 
tached to the place of his birth and the 
familiar surroundings of his youth. But 
perhaps to as great an extent as almost 
any State in the Union, most of the peo- 
ple in Minnesota until quite recently 
were not born there, they came there. 
I am one of those many persons who 
are not Minnesotans by birth, some- 
thing beyond our own choice. We vol- 
untarily chose the States as ours. I 
was born and educated in Nebraska and 
got into Minnesota when I went to the 
Mayo Clinic years ago to work there as 
a young doctor. We liked the State and 
its people so much that Mrs. Judd and 
I decided it was the place where we 
wanted to live and work and bring up 
our children, We have never regretted 
that choice. The worst thing about 
serving in the Congress these 16 years, 

a change of occupation we never thought 
of at that time, is that we are not able 
to spend more time in Minnesota—its 
lakes in the summer, its snows in the 
winter, its warm-hearted friendly peo- 
ple the whole year round. 

People of about 36 nationalities have 
participated in the building of the State 
of Minnesota, but there has been no 
racial or cultural friction in the history 
of the State. The early settlers had 
some trouble with the Indians a few 
times, due to difficulties usually brought 
on more by the white men than by the 
Indians. 

A few years ago at the annual dinner 
of the Minneapolis Junior Chamber of 
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Commerce to which the young business- 
men invite their bosses, the older gen- 
eration of leading executives, I was re- 
minded how recently so many of us had 
come to Minnesota. It included all the 
leaders who participated in the program. 
The mayor of the city was born in 
Sweden. The Governor of the State was 
the son of an immigrant from Sweden. 
The man who responded for the bosses, 
Was the son of an immigrant from Nor- 
way. The president of the junior cham- 
ber of commerce was born in Greece. 
The program chairman was born in Eng- 
land. ‘There was, of course, one from 
Canada. The man who was honored as 
the Young Man of the Year in Minne- 
Apolis was a Negro, grandson of a slave. 
Yet no one of them thought of himself 
or of any of the others except as fellow 
Minnesotans. 

It seemed to me that this was typical 
of our country and of our State at their 
best. The only thing that counts is 
What the individual is himself. 

The people who came to Minnesota 
Were not driven there; they were drawn 

. They were not refugees or dis- 
placed persons. They deliberately chose 
to leave lovely places in home countries 
that were at peace to come to Minnesota, 

opportunities there, of all sorts, were 
80 attractive that they were ing vol- 
untarily to pull-up their roots in their 
Native lands in order to come to this 
goodly land and sink down here new 
Toots and build their homes and their 
families and their churches and their 
Schools and their farms and their high- 
Ways and their industries and all the 
things that we are proud of there today. 

Minnesota has been under four differ- 
ent flags. First she was under the 
French. St. Anthony Falls, where my 
Own city of Minneapolis was started be- 
Cause of the waterpower there, was dis- 
Covered by Father Hennepin. He and 
Father Marquette, Father Nicollet, and 
Others were the pioneering French fa- 
thers who first explored the rivers and 
the land. ‘Then for a time it was under 
the British fiag, then under the Spanish 

until the Louisiana Purchase, when 
t came under the United States flag. 

People in other States have come to 

of Minnesota as Scandinavian, and 
it is true that the Scandinavians—that 

> people from Sweden, Norway, Den- 
Mark, Iceland, and Finland—make up 
the largest ethnic and cultural group in 
Our State. It is not generally realized 
t there are more people of German 
ane than any other single nation- 


By and large the predominant groups 
of immigrants were people skilled in for- 
estry, agriculture, and the mechanical 
arts. Minneapolis, St. Paul, and our 
other cities have relatively few large 
Mass production industries, such as the 
&Teat flour mills, Minneapolis-Honey- 
Well, Minneapolis-Moline, and so on. 
But there are literally hundreds of in- 
dustries which employ 50 to 500 workers 
Manufacturing articles that require pre- 
Cision work with metals and machines. 

e attention to detail and superior 

and proficiency required in their 
Work carry over into their citizenship. 
ey are generous supporters of causes 
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and programs that build good com- 
munities. 

Among the earliest attractions of the 
State, of course, were its waters and its 
woods. “This is the forest primeval, the 
murmuring pines and the hemlock,” as 
Longfellow immortalized them, mostly 
in the northern half of the State. The 
people who were especially drawn there 
came largely from northern Europe, be- 
cause the woods and the climate of 
Minnesota were so much like the lands 
from which they came. Unfortunately, 
a great many of those forests were 
slashed before scientific forestry was 
understood. Only now is a second crop 
beginning to mature, and a few sawmills 
are being set up here and there for the 
new crop of pine. 

Agriculture developed in the southern 
half; not great fields of wheat and small 
grains as in States farther west and 
south, but family-size and family- 
operated farms. Specialized agriculture, 
particular dairy farms with milk, but- 
ter, and cheese, chickens, and eggs, and 
turkeys, thrived, because of the com- 
bination of climatic, soil, feed grains, 
and other conditions which are most 
favorable for those products. 

Then the great Mesabi Range of iron 
ore deposits in the region from which our 
colleague [Mr. BLATNIK] comes, was dis- 
covered at the head of the Great Lakes. 
Minnesota added another string to her 
bow—mining. Most of the steel in the 
buildings of the whole United States and 
most of its bridges were constructed from 
iron ore out of the soil of northern Min- 
nesota. And how many of the cities 
along the Great Lakes from Duluth 
through Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, 
and Buffalo—cities from which so many 
of our colleagues come, owe their growth 
and prosperity to iron ore from Minne- 
sota. 

Then, of course, in the most recent 
years, perhaps the fastest growing in- 
dustry has been recreation. As has been 
said, we have sports all year round. We 
have 11,300 lakes—a few hundred more 
after 2 years of good rains. When I went 
to England one fall during the war and 
had opportunity to sit in on a briefing 
after a group of bombers came back from 
a raid over Germany, the first question 
one of the Minnesota boys asked me was, 
“How was the fishing this year?“ The 
second boy asked, “What is the matter 
with our Minnesota football team this 
year?” I suppose that was not unique. 
If there is any family in Minnesota some 
of whose members do not go fishing a few 
times during the year and talk about it all 
the rest of the year, I have seldom run 
across that family. We not only fish in 
the spring, summer, and fall, but thou- 
sands sit hour after hour in little shacks 
fishing through the ice in the wintertime. 


We have other sports for every season— ' 


duck, pheasant, and deer hunting, 
canoeing, camping, sail boating, skiing— 
all of the great outdoor sports. More 
and more people in other States are dis- 
covering how good it is to spend the sum- 
mers in Minnesota, even if they spend 
the winters in California, Arizona, Texas, 
or Florida. I think there will be an in- 
creasing semiannual migration of people, 
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just as the birds do each spring and fall, 
going south for the winter and coming to 
Minnesota for the summer. 

The great progress the State of Min- 
nesota has made in the field of education 
has been mentioned. We have the third 
largest university in the Nation and 
some of its schools have worldwide rec- 
ognition for the quality of their scholars 
and their instruction. We have several 
extraordinarily good colleges, standing 
at the very top in our Nation. To pub- 
lic life, Minnesota has contributed many 
outstanding leaders. Two of its present 
day sons occupy unique places in the 
hearts of our people, Charles Lindberg 
and Lauris Norstad, the commander in 
chief of NATO, 

In politics Minnesota and her neigh- 
bors to the east and west, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, have tended to experi- 
ment a little. We have almost always 
had a third, and sometimes a fourth 
sizable political party. We do not stick 
to tradition and party lines as do most 
people south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
for example. Therefore, you can never 
be quite sure what is going to happen in 
Minnesota politics. That is a part of 
the nonconformist spirit and the cre- 
ative pioneering of the peoples who have 
helped to develop this State to such a 
wonderful extent in just 100 years. 

Our human resources in the end are 
our greatest resource, our most valued 
wealth. Concern for its people has been 
the primary concern through all the 
years since the first pioneers came. 

Mr. Speaker, we are grateful for the 
nice things that have been said about 
our State here today. We shall try to 
be worthy of a splendid past, and dem- 
onstrate that worthiness by making the 
second century even better than the 
first. 

May I close with the opening line of 
our State song: “Minnesota, Hail to 
Thee.” 


Methodist Commission on World Peace 
Offers Constructive Proposals for 
Crisis in Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day I received a statement by the Com- 
mission on World Peace of the Wisconsin 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
which offers very carefully considered 
recommendations for dealing with the 
crisis in the Middle East. 

I have always been impressed by the 
constructive and intelligent thinking 
which the religious organizations of 
America have contributed to the prob- 
lems which confront our Nation in its 
international relations. In my opinion, 
because of the great degree in which 
moral considerations are involved in our 
international relations, religious leaders 
are especially qualified to help us to 
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think through these problems and to help 
us find solutions. There is no doubt, for 
example, that the work of religious agen- 
cies of all faiths in the field of technical 
assistance, relief, and rehabilitation 
among the people in war areas and eco- 
nomically depressed countries has been 
one of our best assets in our foreign 
relations. 

Mr. President, I especially want to say 
a word about the chairman of the World 
Peace Commission, Mr. Lawrence Giese, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Giese’s work in 
the field of world peace has earned him 
wide respect and appreciation among 
public officials and others who are inter- 
ested and responsible observers of our 
international policies. Mr. Giese is the 
chairman of my own Advisory Committee 
on World Peace problems, and he has 
been exceptionally helpful to me in that 
capacity. I depend upon his advice, and 
I have learned to have great respect for 
his competence and knowledge in this 
field. 

The recommendations of the Metho- 
dist World Peace Commission deserve 
thoughtful consideration. Accordingly, 
I ask unanimous consent that this state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix so that 
it will be readily available to all Members 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON THE MIDEAST CRISIS BY THE 
METHODIST COMMISSION ON WORLD PEACE, 
WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OP THE METHODIST 
CHURCH 


We regret the use of arms by the United 
States Goyernment in Lebanon. It has in- 
flamed the Arab world, has given the Com- 
munists a powerful propaganda tool in the 
Mideast, and has enormously increased in 
risk of armed collisions involving major 


A major change in United States Mideast 
policy is called for. The present policy is 
founded largely on the belief that peace and 
stability can be achieved in the Mideast, and 
Communist influence kept out of that area, 
by uniting the Arab nations with the West 
in military alliances, Surely the inadequacy 
of this policy has now been amply demon- 
strated through Mideast events of the past 
several years, 

We call upon the United States Govern- 
ment to reshape its Mideast policy into one 
that will replace the military emphasis with 
an effort to safeguard the vital interests of 
all those legitimately concerned with the 
Mideast, and with an emphasis upon a con- 
cern for the needs of the people of the Mid- 
east. We believe that only thus can Mid- 
east peace be achieved, 

Such a new policy must guarantee protec- 
tion to the Arabs against external interfer- 
ence in their drive for pan-Arabism, protec- 
tion to Israel and the Arabs against armed 
attack from each other, assurance to the 
West that it will not be shut off from Mid- 
east oll and that the Mideast will not go into 
the Communist orbit, and assurance to the 
U. S. S. R. that its Mideast neighbors will 
not be in hostile hands. 

We believe that, in an effort to satisfy 
those basic requirements for Mideast peace, 
the United States Government should pro- 
pose: 

1. The complete neutralization of the Mid- 
east, ae require ending shipments 
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of arms into that area by either the West 
or the Communist bloc. A U. N. inspection 
system in the Mideast could give assurance 
that such arms shipments had actually 
halted. 

Neutralization would require ending the 
Baghdad Pact, which is already practically 
demolished by the Iraqi rebellion. It would 
mean closing the British and United States 
military bases in the Mideast. But these are 
rapidly becoming obsolete with the advent 
of the missile age. 

It would indeed be a profitable trade if, 
by reiinquishment of these military factors 
of Increasingly dublous value, the exclusion 
of Communist military interests from the 
Mideast could thereby be achieved. 

2. A Mideast Development Authority that 
would seek to free the people of the Mid- 
east from their grinding hunger and pov- 
erty, through such means as regional de- 
velopment of river systems, and exploration 
for and encouragement of the development 
of natural resources by private capital and 
Mideast governments. 

This Development Authority could be sup- 
ported by levies on oll shipments from Mid- 
east ports, by giving the Authority control of 
Mideast oll pipelines and their revenue, and 
by contributions from the United States of 
America, Britain, and the U. S. S. R. These 
contributions would cost those three gov- 
ernments less than the military expenditures 
they are now making in that area, and 
would bring to them far greater security 
than do those present arms expenditures. 

3. A Mideast disarmament ‘plan for the 
Arabs and Israel that would involve reduc- 


tion of those nations armed forces to the’ 


level necessary for internal order, with a 
U. N. inspection system to give each Mideast 
nation assurance that the others are abiding 
by the disarmament plan, and a U. N, force 
to guarantee the security of Mideast nations 
against attack from one another. 

It is quite probable that the Mideast situ- 
ation has become so inflamed that no rea- 
sonable policy or program will be accepted 
by the nations inyolved. But the possibility 
of a total and civilization-destroying war 
springing up in that area is so real and 
ominous that we are compelled to recognize 
that the'self-interest of each can be served 
in the Mideast only as the common interest 
of all is made secure, 


Leadership by the United States Govern- 
ment for the above suggested program will 
require a new sense of vision and purpose, 
one that is willing to subordinate temporary 
advantages in the cold war to the long-range 
task of ending the cold war. 

We commend those Members of Congress, 
and the various newspapers who have exer- 
cised vision and courage: at this time of 
aroused passions, and have stood firmly 
against the sending of United States troops 
to Lebanon, 

We commend the United States Govern- 
ment for now seeking to settle the issue 
through the U, N. The church has a vital 
interest in the U. N. Believing that the 
U. N. is the world's best political hope for 
peace, the Methodist Church has worked 
vigorously for the support and development 
of the U, N. We urge all national gov- 
ernments to use the U. N. to the fullest in 
their relations with one another, and to 
comply with the decisions of the U. N. 

We would suggest that the U. N. could be 
more effective in its work for peace if the 
nations would work through the U, N. at the 
“take off" point in their international poli- 
cies, rather than. waiting to call upon the 
U. N. when those policies have produced a 
“crash landing.” 
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Wko Owns Middle East Oil i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
editorial appearing in a recent issue of 
the Milwaukee Journal brings up to date 
and in complete form exactly who owns 
the Middle East Oil. 

This article provides a solid factual 
basis for an understanding of the eco- 
nomic stake this country has developed 
in the past 10 years in the Middle East. 
It shows that Middle East oil produc- 
tion has jumped by a huge fivefold be- 
tween 1946 and 1955, and that American 
financial interests increased their hold- 
ings from about a one-third interest in 
1946 to a solid majority interest of 58.4 
percent today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix to the Recokrp at this point 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp as follows: 

From the Milwaukee Journal of 
July 21, 1958] 
Wo Owns MmpLE East OTL 

The Middie East, as the crossroads of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, was for centuries 
of tremendous strategic importance in any 
international power struggle. That is why 
practically every great power of history was 
drawn there and every conqueror of note 
trod its sands, 

In today's world, however, the Middle 
East is vital for another reason. This is its 
oll, essential to the industrialized nations of 
the free world—to keep their industrial ma- 
chines whirring, their military machines 
operating, thelr economies prosperous, 

The Middle East today produces more than 
one-quarter of the free world’s oil supplies. 
It contains more than two-thirds of the free 
world’s known reserves of crude oll. As de- 
mand increases, it will have to supply an in- 
creasingly larger share of the world’s needs. 
Not until atomic power is widely available 
in the free world—10 to 25 years—will de- 
pendence on Middle East oll lessen. 

Significance of Middle East production 1s 


‘shown by these 1956 (estimated) daily pro- 


duction figures in barrels: United States, 7 
million; Venezuela, 2.4 million; total Middle 
East 3.3 million; Saudi Arabia, 1 million, 
tiny Kuwait, 987,000 and Iraq, 633,000. 

World crude oil production increased from 
2.7 billion barrels in 1946 to 5.6 billion bar- 
rels in 1955. Middle East oil production 
jumped from 265 million barrels to 1,190 
million in the same time. Since 1946, ap- 
proximately $2 billion has been spent in 
developing Middle East production and re- 
serves. Much of this has been by American 
firms. American oil interests have a finan- 
cial interest of 58.4 percent in the oll of the 
Middie East today. The 1946 interest was 
35.3 percent. 

The oll companies hold concessions from 
Middle East governments, With slight varia- 
tions depending upon local conditions, the 
profits are split 50-50 between the goyern- 
ments and the oll companies, Direct pay- 
ments made to the 6 major political oll- 
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producing governments in 1955 were around 
#900 million. The countries receive many in- 
direct benefita—wages paid to native em- 
Ployees and expenditures within the coun- 
tries by foreign employees and the companies, 
Allied industries provide employment for 
Many thousands more. Indirect benefits add 
an income equal to one-half of the direct 
payments, 

Following are detalis of ownership in 
major production areas: 

Saudi Arabia: Concessions to 1999 and 
2005 owned by Arabian-American OIl Co. 
(Aramco), Ownership of Aramco—30 per- 
dent by Standard of New Jersey. 30 percent 
by Standard of California, 30 percent by 
Texas Co., and 10 percent by Socony Mobil 
Oli Co. 

Kuwait: Concessions to 2006. Owned on 
50-50 basis by Gulf Oil Co. (American) and 
British Petroleum Co. 

Bahrein: Concessions to 2024. Owned on 
50-50 basis by Standard of California and 
Texas Co. 

Trag: Concessions to 2000, Owned by Iraq 
Petroleum Co, Ownership of IPC—23% per- 
cent to British Petroleum Co., 23% percent 
to Royal Dutch-Shell, 23% percent to Cam- 
Pagnie Francaise des Petroles, 23 ½ percent 
to Near East Development Corp., and 5 per- 
Cent to the Gulbenkian estate. Near East 
Development is owned 50-50 by Standard of 
New Jersey and Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

Tran: Concessions to 1979, plus 15 years 
Optional. Ownership an. international con- 
sortium. Consortium division—40 percent to 
British Petroleum Co., 14 percent to Royal 
Dutch-Shell, 6 percent to Campagnie Fran- 
Caise des Petroles, 7 percent to Standard of 
New Jersey, 7 percent to Standard of Call- 
fornia, 7 percent to Texas Co., 7 percent to 
Guit Oll, 7 percent to Socony Mobil ou Co, 
and § percent to Iricon Agency. Iricon 1s 
comprised of nine American independents— 

eld, American Independent, Standard 
Of Ohio, Pacific Western, Signal, Atlantic Re- 
fining, Hancock, Tide Water, and San Jacinta, 
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Bathing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Reo CELLER. Mr, Speaker, under 

ve to extend my remarks in the 

f RD, I include the following excerpt 

rom a broadcast over radio station 

S, New York, Sunday, July 20, 1958; 
BATHING 


mene now I turn to a subject on a lighter 
f n, but nevertheless, one that is very 
toni a part of our daily existence. This 
ic was sparked by an account I read, 
as ting from the Public Health Service, 
à result of some questions involving pro- 
cedures to keep well. 

eng the questions was, Are fewer baths 
canbe in winter? Public Health Service 
Y5 that the skins of some people dry out 
Winter, but this is attributed to the low 
8 in heated rooms or from harsh 
bath that remoye oil from the skin. Most 
* are e Fueno Health Service 
say how frequen ou bathe ls 

UP to youto decide. 2 
The Public Health Service mustn't read 
that soap ads, which very clearly imply 
‘ann 12 you wish to be socially acceptable 
you Ot have your best friends not tell you, 
had better climb in that old tub each 
every day—rain or shine—hot or cold. 
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Upon looking into the origins of the ritual 
of the now daily bath and the relentless 
battle to keep Junior clean behind the ears, 
I came upon some odd but interesting bits 
of information. Such as—prehistoric man 
had a bed, shelyes, and something like a 
cupboard—but no bath. Europe's first writ- 
ten records, the Bronze Age epics of Homer, 
indicate that the Greek tribes used to bathe 
in thelr rivers. If you couldn't swim, you 
weren't in the current social swim of that 
age and the Joe Miller of that day, com- 
menting on unpopular foreigners, uttered the 
canard that they got washed but three times 
in their lives—when they were born, when 
they were married, and when they died. In 
the old days, the women washed their 
clothes with themselves—a trick they might 
be able to do today, considering how much 
nylon the ladies are wearing. 

In the Old and New Testaments, many in- 
cidents relating to washing and the magical 
properties of water are recounted. 

In India, Gandhi wrote of an acquaintance 
that he would pour water over himself—but 
never washed. The Hindu bathing customs 
go back some three or four thousand years 
and from the earliest records, the orthodox 
carefully sprinkled themselves, using little 
jars for the water, with the idea of spiritual 
purification rather than physical cleanliness. 
These ablutions were believed to be watched 
by demons and a detail overlooked could 
bring on disaster. : 

The priests of ancient Egypt drenched 
themselves with Nile water, often several 
times a day. They hoped to remove their 
sins—not their skins. 

Besides the sprinkling, Hindus have given 
great importance to the idea of full immer- 
sion in water. It is considered a sort of in- 
surance premium to secure good luck or to 
avoid reincarnation as a maggot or a mango. 
For unknown centuries, Indian pligrims have 
been making arduous journeys to holy rivers, 
pools, wells, and reservoirs connected with 
shrines. 

The early Christians resorted to triple im- 
mersion for baptism. The practice of a single 
immersion for baptism was not adopted until 
the last years of the sixth century and per- 
sisted for 1,500 years. Today, a child may be 
baptized by anointing his head with holy 
water. 

The Russians developed the most elaborate 
of bathing techniques from an ancient ritual 
of dipping newly born infants through a hole 
in the river that had been blessed. The 
Scythians, who inhabited what is now the 
Ukraine, on special occasions, would soap 
and rinse their heads and then crawl into 
small tents made of fleece draped over wood 
tripods. Inside, would be a dish of red hot 
stones, on which the bather threw hempseed. 
The smoke turned the tent into an excellent 
vapor bath and while sweating it out, the 
bather would apply plasters, made of mois- 
tened sawdust from aromatic trees. These 
were kept on overnight and the next 
day, the ancient would emerge sweet-smell- 
ing and glowing. The American Indians fol- 
lowed a similar technique before they ever 
laid eyes on a white man, as did the Mex- 
icans. A similar arrangement was discovered 
in Ireland, and, of course, the Finns en- 
larged on this basic idea to accommodate 10 
or more people. After beating themselyes 
with birch twigs, the Finns take a brisk 
plunge in the snow. 

The ancient Greek washed himself at a 
bath—rather than in one. You were ex- 
pected to be clean then—but not too clean. 

The use of hot water in the bath was 
roundly condemned by Homer and Hesiod 
as an unmanly practice. Although many 
Greeks were fond of open-air plunges in 
thermal springs—opinion for many years was 
against the use of hot water in the family 
basin or public wash houses. An old Athen- 
ian law actually forbade it. Nevertheless, 
most of the latter-day Greeks were oiled, 
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scoured and rinsed—and with hot water 
every day. Small and somewhat luxurious 
bathhouses for men had sprung up during 
the fifth century B. C. There were others 
for women. You followed a cold wash with 
& warm one—a custom afterward reversed by 
the Romans. All was quiet and respectable. 
Hippocrates advised that a bather should be 
orderly and reserved in his manner and it 
was considered the last word in boorishness 
to resort to a song in the bathroom. 

During the heyday of Julius Caesar's 
grandfather, a 9-day interval between baths 
was quite common. There were a few public 
baths from 312 B. C, onward, but cold water 
was the only water on tap. Under the em- 
porers, however, public bathing was popular- 
ized on a vast scale, and by the fourth cen- 
tury A. D., there were some 952 baths in 
Rome and the fad—shall we say—had spread 
elsewhere. * * Gaul, Spain, Algeria and 
less opulently—in Britain. Two famous 
baths were named for despotic emperors, 
Caracalia and Diocletion. Diocletion's was a 
trifle smaller than Madison Square Garden, 
It included a fair sized theater and a swim- 
ming pool 290 feet long, Caracalla's had lec- 
ture rooms and a library, the forerunner, no 
doubt, of the magazine rack in our modern 
bathrooms. The wealthy maintained smaller 
versions in their mansions and some of these 
so aroused Seneca, the tutor of Nero, that he 
aon forth about the decadent luxury of the 
rich. 

In those days, bathing was restricted by 
law and custom to an hour or so in mid- 
afternoon. The routine in these baths seems 
somewhat like that in our modern Turkish 
bath, the Romans not adding much to Greek 
practices. It is interesting to note that cen- 
trally placed furnaces supplied the heat for 
the various rooms and the rich could relax 
in smaller rooms where they listened to mu- 
slelans, discussed busines deals and drank 
wine served by waiters. There were lotion 
rooms, and scent rooms, lined with beauti- 
ful mosaics—and all this cost but a few 
coopers and if you were poor, you could get 
it at public expense. The fall of Rome has 
been attributed to many things but there 
are some historians who maintained that the 
cause was due to the Romans spending so 
much time at the baths, 

After the Arabs conquered former Roman 
territory, some of Mohammed's followers— 
despite his opposition—took over the baths 
at Alexandria and later generations, regard- 
less of the religious tradition, built their 
own public baths, which were on a much 
more modest scale, 

Down through the centuries, many people 
objected to bathing—but it made slow prog- 
ress. Medieyal Europe originated the bath 
pro functional piece of furniture, 
which, on some occasions could accommo- 
date two people, with a tray stretching be- 
tween them for meal service. Some were 


rather malodorous through the years, per- 
haps-in more ways than one. The Grand 
Monarque of France, for instance, had the 
most sumptuous bath then in existence but 
he rarely went near it. 

The Japanese are considered the cleanest 
people on the face of the earth. There was 
usually very little privacy in their baths. 
Every house in Japan has a bathroom with 
a big wooden tub and in 1895 there were 
800 public baths in Tokyo, serying 300,000 
persons a day. The Japanese believe in the 
psychological benefits derived from the 
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water. The tired laborer is expected to sing 
and feel at peace, once he is immersed. 

Surprisingly enough, baths for private 
homes were denounced in America as re- 
pugnant to the American way of/life,. The 
White House did not have a bath until 1851, 
with President Fillmore standing firm 
against the most Intense opposition. Amer- 
icans may lay claim to inventing the shower 
as we know it in our well-equipped bath- 
-rooms and I think Americans may well lay 
claim to the steadfast barrage of information 
as to the effectiveness (socially and other- 
wise), of our soaps and detergents. Oil was 
used as the first washing material. Then 
soap, made of boiled goat's tallow and caus- 
ticised beech ashes. Soap came into wider 
use in the latter part of the Middle Ages in 
Italy, and then in France, and in the 13th 
century, a factory at Marseilles made soap 
cakes with olive oll. England made soap 
from the 14th century on, American pioneer 
women made thelrown. Modern soap mák- 
ing dates from the discovery, in 1791, of the 
Leblanc process for the manufacture of soda 
from brine. 

Speaking for myself, I think there is noth- 
ing more relaxing then a good warm shower 
or bath, with plenty of soapsuds, old Homer 
notwithstanding. 


Commemoration Marking the 25th Anni- 
versary of the Transatlantic Flight of 
Darius and Girenas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this past weekend I was home in my 
district and had the great pleasure of 
attending two gatheririgs in honor of the 
Lithuanian heroes, Captain Darius and 
Lieutenant Girenas who made that fate- 
fully tragic flight from New York to 
Kaunas, Lithuania, on July 20, 25 years 
ago. These brave men had served the 
United States cause of freedom as vol- 
unteers in World War I. Then as today, 
the love of God and freedom knows no 
boundaries. 

One of my colleagues, ALVIN O’KonsxI, 
graciously accepted my invitation to 
address the American Legion Post called 
Darius-Girenas, on Sunday. He gave a 
most inspiring address and I am sorry 
that he had no advance text so that 
I could insert it in the Recorp. He will 
attest to the fine occasion Sunday and 
I am sure he was warmed as I was in 
noting the many thousands who viewed 
the parade of the Darius-Girenas Post 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of 
the sad flight of two great flyers. 

Another splendid address was de- 
livered Sunday by Mr. Joseph Kajeckas, 
Chargé d'Affaires ad interim of Lithu- 
ania here in Washington. It is an ad- 
dress containing a message of hope to 
those in Lithuania and a message which 
makes those of us living in America and 
other free nations more thankful than 
eyer and more dedicated to preserving 
our heritage. Here is Mr. Kajeckas’ 
address: ` 

The following is an English summary of a 
speech delivered by 0 Kajeckas, Chargé 
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d'Affaires. ad interim of Lithuania, at Mar- 
quette Park, Chicago, II., at a commemora- 
tion marking the 25th anniversary of the 
transatlantic flight of Darius and Girenas: 

“For the benefit of those less or not at all 
familiar with the Lithuanian language, I 
should like to give a very brief summary 
in English of my speech. 

“First of all, however, I would like to 
express my personal gratification at the pres- 
ence here with us this afternoon of the hon- 
orable mayor of Chicago, Richard J. Daley. 
I know that his attendance, as well as that 
of aur distinguished friends from the Con- 
gress of the United States, Congressmen 
ALVIN Eowarp O‘Konsxr and Emm™er F. 
BrRNE, is deeply appreciated by all of us. 

“The transatlantic filers Darius and 
Girenas, the 25th anniversary of whose flight 
we commemorate today, sought to see their 
beloved Lithuania free and independent. As 
volunteers in the United States Army during 
World War I, they had fought for the princi- 
ple of self-determination of nations. After 
Lithuania became independent, they sought 


to raise her glory by the transatlantic flight. 


“The nobility of this bold attempt is re- 
vealed in their last will and testament, in 
which they dedicated their flight to the spirit 
of resurrected Lithuania, wishing to inspire 
the youth of Lithuania to still greater deeds. 
And indeed, if we think of the Lithuanian 
youth rising en masse many times against 
the Russian Communists, even in the chains 
of Siberian slavery. we see that they have 
learned well the lesson of sacrifice and dedi- 
cation that Darius and Girenas taught. 

“We are reminded on this occasion that 
July, the month of Darius’ and Girenas“ 
great sacrifice, is a commemorative one. It 
was during this month in 1922 that the 
United States recognized the Baltic States 
de jure, It was also during July that the 
United States condemned in unequivocal 
terms the Soviet occupation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. It is very gratifying 
that America, the adopted country of our 
brave flyers, continues to recognize prewar 
Lithuania. 

“It is during this same month in 1920 
that the Kremlin signed a peace treaty in 
which !t solernnly pledged itself to renounce 
forever all sovereignty in regard to Lithua- 
nia, a peace treaty that was broken at the 
first opportunity, according to the now- 
familiar Soviet way of doing things. 

“Finally, the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, also belonging to the month of 
July, affirmed that all men are endowed by 
God with inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. The declara- 
tion has great meaning for Lithuanians, 
for, as Abraham Lincoln pointed out, it 
promises freedom, not only to the people of 
this country, but hope for all peoples for 
all times. 

“In conclusion, let us remember that, 
throughout all the pages of history, we find 
the glory of a proud nation reborn in the 
deaths of its heroes. Though the flight of 
Darius and Girenas ended in tragedy, it has 
lived to become a great triumph for Lithua- 
nia through the realization that men are 


willing to sacrifice their very lives for her 


greater glory. Today, 25 years after their 
flight, let the image of Darlus and Girenas 
winning thelr way eastward toward the rising 
sun remind us that for those who look 
sunward, the shadows always fall behind. 
Let us remember that faith In an ancestral 
land is the sacred prerogative of all men; 
that individual courage in the face of over- 
whelming odds is the mark of a whole na- 
tion's character. And if Lithuania and the 
cause of her liberation always remain for 
us a matter of ardent love and dedication, 
then Darius and Girenas will live on in 
union with their ideals and greatest hopes, 
Then truly, their beloved fatherland, Lithua- 
pa shall live on to see a new dawn of free- 
om.“ 


July 23 
Accomplishments of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Doris Fleeson in the Wash- 
ington Star of July 21, 1958, entitled 
“Accomplishments of Congress” merits 
the attention of every Member of this 
body. The effectiveness of the 85th 
Congress truly dwarfs the ineptitude of 
the administration with which it is en- 
cumbered: 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF CoNGRESS—LITTLE-NoO- 
TICED EFFICIENCY DRAWS PRAISE IN Face oF 
INDIFFERENT ADMINISTRATION 

(By Doris Fleegon) 

In a remarkable reversal of their tradi- 
tional roles, the 85th Congress is making a 
better-than-respectable record of govern- 
mental housekeeping, for which the Elsen- 
hower administration will doubtless get the 
lion’s share of the credit. 

Congress has done this in spite of an in- 
different President, an arrogant and parochi- 
al White House staff and a Cabinet whose 
congressional contacts are coolly formal when 
they are not absent entirely, Not even the 
dinner napkin appeal nor great personal 
warmth—those tried and true greasers of 
the political machinery—have been present. 

The average Member of the House and 
Senate rarely sees the President and gets no 
attention whatever from the headline per- 
sonalities of the administration, who prefer 
to entertain each other. It is harder for a 
politician to see Sherman Adams or his as- 
sistant, Gen, Wilton Persons, than it used to 

be to see Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Nonetheless, Congress has been practicing 
its art to considerable effect. It is true that 
it has proceeded with rare exceptions along 
well-trodden ways to which the President 
has also given Mpservice, This is perhaps 
the reason why its pace-setting role has had 
so little general notice. 

It is true also that the technical efficiency 
of the Democratic leadership arouses mix 
emotions in the party. Party managers and 
intellectuals simply do not believe it can 
flourish as a mere upholder of the status 
quo; they want it to lead in the country’s 
social and economic expansion, They are 
stdutly backed by labor and minorities, which 
are Indispensable to party triumph nation- 
ally, and by most governors. 

In both parties this is the era of the great 
drought so far as ideas are concerned. It 
does not alter the picture of Congress as an 
effective one within the limits it has set 

itself. 

The President's debt to able individuals 
of the House and Senate is enormous. Last 
weekend furnished two examples. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee gave 
him a Pentagon reorganization bill he can 
live with and got the Senate to approve it 
80 to 0. It is a vote which puts heavy pres- 
sure On the House conferees, who must de- 
fend a bill the President doesn’t like. 

A Democrat, Senator STUART SYMINGTON: 
of Missouri,. who frankly believes that our 
relative defense position is getting worse all 
the time, bucked members of his own party 
to push the new bill. Chairman RIcHARO 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, put it together by hand. 
and committee members, both Democrat and 
Republican, cheered them on unselfishly. 

Senator Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma, ell- 
maxed his long effort to do a public-interest 
job of policing the airways by pushing to 
passage a civilian-controlled Federal aviation 
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agency to control airspace, It goes to the 
House, where, ironically, Representative OREN 
HARRIS, of Adams-Goldfine fame, expects to 
secure its approval by force of his knowledge 
and prestige. 

A special laurei wreath is due to the Re- 


publican Senate leader, Wutiam F. KNOW- + 


LAND in all these matters. At least the ma- 
jority leader, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, and 
Speaker Raysuan get some press attention 
for their accomplishments. 

Senator Know.anp has stayed on the job 
here though his own campaign for governor 
of California, with all it means to his future, 
is bogging down. He has kept his promises 
to his Democratic opposite numbers and 
mumed criticism of a White House of whose 
acts he disapproves often more severely than 
any Democrat. It is evidence of that char- 
acter which makes it hard for informed ob- 
servers to get mad at KNOWLAND, whatever 
they may think of his views, 


Closing a Loophole in Our Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker. on 
March 27 of this year I introduced H. R. 
11691, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code in order to prohibit the deduc- 
tion of expenses or losses incurred in 
illegal wagering. This measure was 
Prompted. by the Supreme Court's recent 
ruling that operators of gambling enter- 
Prises may deduct as ordinary and neces- 


sary business expenses amounts ex- 


pended to lease premises and hire em- 
8 even though their business is 
egal. 

As the law now stands, therefore, the 
bigtime gamblers of America are pro- 
Vided an open invitation to deduct just 
about any item they feel is essential to 
their operations, including police protec- 
tion and thugs to intimidate competitors. 
My bill would put an end to this by 
Prohibiting any such deductions if the 
expenses were incurred in furtherance 
of a gambling enterprise which is illegal 
Under State law. 

This proposal has gained wide support 
from various groups all over the coun- 

Among the many editorials and 
articles which have come to my atten- 
ion dealing with this subject, I enjoyed 
Particularly a piece penned by Fred G. 
Fackel. In his weekly column, The 
Vaage Says in the Caldwell Progress- 
Senn News of June 20, 1958. Mr. 

tickel expresses his thoughts in a most 
able style. I commend this unique 
umn to the attention of all Members 

Congress. I hope it will help spur 


action on this vital measure. Under 


Ave previously granted, I insert it at 
Point in the Recorp: 
THE JUDGE Sars 
(By Fred G. Stickel, Jr.) 
. THE LOOPHOLE 

declare of the United States Supreme Court 
criti Ons have recently been under severe 
e cism from highly responsible and knowi- 
Rares le sources. Defenders of the Court 
è contended that loose or improperly 
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drawn legislation has made necessary deci- 
sions censured by some and that the de- 
cisions do not constitute judicial legisiation 
or invasion of the province of the legislative 
branch of government or the imposition of 
personal policies and viewpoints or unreal- 
istic reasoning stemming from inexperience 
and too long residence in an ivory tower 
and not enough exposure to the stream of 
life. The case of Commissioner v. Sullivan, 
decided by the Court in March of 1958, might 
well be seized upon to illustrate the views 
of critics and supporters of the Court, And, 
incidentally, the decision was unanimous, 
which of itself is something for which the 
Court might be praised. 

The question was whether amounts ex- 
pended to lease premises and hire employees 
for the conduct of alleged illegal gambling 
enterprises were deductible as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses within the 
meaning of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The Court held that they were so de- 
ductible even though the taxpayers received 
income from bookmaking establishments in 
Chicago, III., and even though the Tax Court 
found these enterprises were illegal under 
Illinois law, that the acts performed by the 
employees constituted violations of that law, 
and that the payment of rent for the use 
of the premises for the p of hook- 
making was also illegal under Illinois law. 

Another unnecessary blow to law enforce- 
ment, a decision favorable to the law vio- 
lator, and against the law-abiding and at 
the expense of the taxpayer, say the critics. 
Why should not the Court have cooperated 
with Illinois in the enforcement of its laws 
against gambling, continus such critics, 

But, say the Court's defenders, the job of 
the Court is to interpret the law, not make 
it, and one of the criticisms of the Court 
is that too often it does make law, 

The Court itself said: “Deductions are a 
matter of grace and Congress can, of course, 
disallow them as it chooses. At times the 
policy to disallow expenses in connection 
with certain condemned activities is clear.” 
Here in the opinion of the Court the policy 
of Congress wasn't clear. “If we enforce as 
Federal policy the rule espoused by the 
Commissioner in this case,” says the Court, 
“we would come close to making this type 
of business taxable on the basis of gross 
receipts, while all other business would be 
taxable on the basis of net income.“ And 
that probably was what Congress intended 
but declares the Court, "if that choice is to 
be made, Congress should do it.” Admir- 
able judicial restraint which the critics 
would say the Court might have exercised 
in decisions involving. congressional intent 
as to legislation designed to curb Commu- 
nists, where the Court was able to discover 
that Congress intended to preempt the field 
in legislating against the Communist and 
thereby to deprive the States of such power 
despite the long held and often praised sys- 
tem under which the State legislatures 
operated as laboratories in which to test out 
and experiment legislatively. 5 

But the fact is that the congressional act 
which allowed deductions for “the ordinary 
and necessary expenses pald or in- 
curred * * * in carrying on any trade or 
business" did not expressly limit the de- 
ductions to legal trade or business or ex- 
pressly exclude illegal trade or business 
although the tax court found no difficulty 
in reading the act as not allowing deduc- 
tions, in determining net income, where the 
deductions consisted of expenditures made 
in connection with illegal acts. 

The Supreme Court was able to reverse 
the tax court view by recourse to the regu- 
lations of the Commissioner making the 
Federal excise tax on wagers deductible as 
an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense. "This," said that august Court, 
“seems to us to be recognition of a gambling 
enterprise as a business for Federal tax pur- 
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poses. The policy that allows as a deduc- 
tion the tax paid to conduct the business 
seems sufficiently hospitable to allow the 
normal deductions of the rent and wages 
necessary to operate it“. We said,” 
continues the Court on the cited case, “that 
the fact that an expenditure bears a remote 
relation to an illegal act does not make it 
nondeductible.” 

Ain't law wonderful. 

However, fortunately for the taxpayer, 
Congressman KENNETH B. KEATING, Republi- 
can, of New York, disagrees with the Su- 
preme Court interpretation, He recently 
stated in connection with a bill he intro- 
duced in Congress designed to correct the 
law as- laid down by the Court, H. R, 11691, 
that “The Supreme Court has given organ- 
ized crime a big break by ruling that gam- 
bling operators can deduct from their 
income the expenses of illegal operations. 
Congress has a moral obligatoin to close this 
loophole. * * * The Court in effect has said 
that since Congress has never expressly dis- 
approved of these deductions there is noth- 
ing it can do, They have left the determina- 
tion up to Congress. In my opinion there 
is no earthly reason why Congress should 
hesitate one. moment in setting the Court 
and the gambling world stralght as to its 
intentions.” 
~ Right you are Congressman and we not 
oniy wish you success in your efforts to close 
the loophole revealed by the Supreme Court 
and which it did not consider it could close, 
but we urge our readers to let their Con- 
gressmen know that Congressman KEATING 
should be aided in his effort. While that 
effort may strike only a relatively minor 
blow at organized crime, every blow as the 
Congressman says “counts in the struggle to 
eradicate the syndicates and, their undesir- 
able operations. They have been feeding on 
the good people of this land far too long. 
When it comes to paying taxes, they should 
be treated as what they are—not law abid- 
ing businessmen but out and out racketeers.” 

However, Congressman be sure that the 
congressional intent is crystal clear, so clear 
that he who runs may read—lest another 
loophole be uncovered. 

Why is it that so often the law aids the 
violator? Maybe someday either a Court 
or the Congress will allow the homeowner 
to deduct his losses on the sale of his home 
in determining net income Instead of con- 
fining him to including his profits in his 
income should he make any on such a sale. 
I repeat ain't law wonderful—I had almost 
said wonderfully funny. But then as Jef- 
ferson said; “Consistency is the last resort 
of fools.” 


Wrong Ones at the Summit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY ` 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
sert an editorial from the July 22 issue of 
the Indianapolis Star. I believe the 
comments expressed show a very realis- 
tic approach to the problems in the 
Near East. It would seem the course of 
logic to discuss the problems in the Near 
East with some of the principals in- 
volved, and perhaps gain a greater un- 
derstanding of those from whom we are 
becoming increasingly separated, I 
trust the administration is giving care- 
ful consideration to proposals in this 
direction, 
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The editorial follows: 
WRONG ONES AT THE SUMMIT 


There is no reason at all to agree to a 
summit meeting with-the Soviet Union now, 
despite the Middle East crisis. In our re- 
lations with the Soviets nothing has 
changed. There is still no agreement on 
what will be discussed; what agreements we 
want to make or try to make. And the 
Soviet Union, which has violated every 
agreement it has ever made with us in the 
past, has demonstrated no change of policy 
in that respeet either. 

What has changed by American interven- 
tion in Lebanon is the Middle Eastern situ- 
ation, There is good reason to have a 
summit conference about this, but not with 
the Soviet Union. The kind of summit 
conference we need now is the kind pro- 
posed by former President Truman on Sun- 
day. Truman proposed that President 
Eisenhower invite President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic to the United States 
for a discussion of Arab problems. This is 
Just plain good sense. For it is Nasser and 
his UAR, Nasser and his “positive neutral- 
ity,” Nasser the symbol and inspiration of 
Arab aspirations for political and economic 
unity that is the central force with which 
the United States has got to deal in the 
Middle East. 5 

We invited Kings Saud and Feisal of the 
old feudal Arab regimes, which Arabs are 
now trying to shake off, to come to America. 
But we have ignored and snubbed the one 
man who represents to the majority of the 
Arab world the renaissance of Arab culture, 
Arab progress, and Arab political union. 
We have treated Nasser as though he were 
an enemy while we let the real enemy, 
Soviet communism, walk into the Middle 
East almost at our own invitation. We have 
opposed Arab unity and self-determination 
while we let the Soviets support it. We 
have intervened in Lebanon to protect the 
status quo. But the Arabs don't want a 
status quo. That is what they are struggling 
against in their attempts to emerge from 
their colonial cocoon into the free air of 
national union and Arab independence. 

If the United States wants a conference 
let's have it with somebody who can repre- 
sent the Arab world and its hopes. We have 
got to face facts and Nasser is a fact. Arab 
unity and Arab nationalism are facts. We 
have got to deal with the Arab world as it 
is, not as we would like it to be. 

We never thought we would be proposing 
that President Elsenhower take ex-President 
Truman's advice. But Truman is right as 
rain. We hope the President will take his 
advice this time, and ask Nasser to come to 
Washington. 


Substitute Your Own Title 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Gerald W. Johnson, 
which appeared in the New Republic 
magazine of July 21, 19538, makes most 
interesting reading, even if we think his 
title shows disrespect for high office: 


Dump CLUCKS AND RASCALS 
(By Gerald W, Johnson) 


There ls a verse in the Bible that used to 
puzzle me greatly. It is in the, 18th chapter 
of the First Book of Kings, where it is re- 
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lated that Elijah the Tishbite having made 
a weather forecast of the end of the current 
drought, called a conference at the summit 
of Mount Carmel and there saw his proph- 
ecy fulfilled. But how it was fulfilled. 
Fire plunged from heayen and consumed 
not only the sacrifice drenched with 12 bar- 
rels of water, but even the stones of the 
altar on which it lay. The priests of Baal 
were liquidated on the spot to the number 
of 850. A cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand suddenly loomed over the whole sky 
and the King, aghast, leaped into his whirly- 
bird and hastily took off for Gettysburg or 
the equivalent thereof. Then comes the verse 
that long astonished me, ending the narra- 
tive and the chapter with these words: “And 
the hand of the Lord was on Elijah; and he 


‘girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab to 


the entrance of Jezreel.” 

-Even as a child in Sunday school I could 
understand what impelled the King to scram 
out of there, but why did the prophet outrun 
the chariot? He had foretold the event, and 
they had razzed him unmercifully, called him 
a prophet of doom and gloom. Then when 
things turned out as he had predicted it 
seemed to me that he should have been 
blandly complacent, rather than scared into 
breaking the sound barrier. ` 

But I begin to understand now. A few 
days ago while looking through the files I 
came across a sentence published in this 
place on May 23, 1955. It read: “Judging 
by its first 27 months, the epitaph of the 
Eisenhower administration may be, ‘It lacked 
mentality." The quotation was what a Re- 
publican Senator had said about Warren G. 
Harding in 1920. 

Now Iam no professional prophet, not even 
a good amateur, merely a dub; but today I 
know that when one's prophecy turns out 
to be not merely right, but too right, too 
godawfully right, the prophets dominant 
emotion is not complacence but a powerful 
yen to get off the premises as if jet propelled. 
No wonder Elijah bolted. 

He had one advantage over me. There is 
sound of abundance of rain, and I would fain 


take cover, but I have not the faintest idea 


in which direction lies Jezreel. In fact, I 
don't think there is any Jezreel, for we are 
stuck with this administration untl January 
1961, and that is a long time to endure lack 
of mentality in high places, For a very 
superficial study of history is enough to show 
that the state rarely, if ever, suffers as much 
damage from the depredations of a brainy 
rascal as it does from the dumb cluck who 


‘stupidly repeats the errors of his predecessor, 


even though he may be, morally, no worse 
than the average politician. 

It is the dull repetition of previously ex- 
posed folly that is the most ominous sign at 
the moment. Lebanon, Little Rock, and 
Castro the bandit, have been fumbled, 
heaven knows, but they are, in some respects, 
new problems. Truman, Acheson, and For- 
restal left no blueprints for dealing with 
them, and the worst that can be said of 
administration policy in these matters is that 
it lacks ingenuity. 

By the same token, if present-day delators 
were charging certain lackeys of the ad- 
ministration with barratry, ecclesioclasm, 
defenestration and other malversations of an 
arcane and extraordinary quality, one might 
say that the rogues at least are ingenious. 
But when they repeat the exact stupidities 
that they were lately deriding in their pred- 
ecessors, even that cold comfort is denled 
us 


When Jenner, Bricker, KNOWLAND, and 
others asserted, as if it were an accusation, 
that the Eisenhower administration had bor- 
rowed its ideas from the New Deal, they were 
talking through their hats, If an idea is a 
good one, a man of sonse takes it over, re- 
gardless of its origin, But now that It is ap- 
parent that some understrappers of this ad- 


ministration, have borrowed from some un-- 
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derstrappers of the Truman administration 
their snide and slippery procedures, the 
charge that the present regime has no ideas 
of its own gains weight. 

First-rate statecraft ought to be copied, 
as there is usually nothing better available. 
But to copy methods of chiseling whose stu- 
pidity has just been exposed argues a bar- 
renness of imagination that is beyond de- 
scription. 

ae terrific fulfillment has jarred the 
prophet of 1955 loose from any feeling of 
complacence and filled him with an impulse 
to take to his heels, if he only had an ides 
which way to run. But with flight impos- 
sible, we can only brace ourselves to sweat 
it out. After all, Lady Luck may still be with 
us. Perhaps the recession has already 
touched bottom. Perhaps the Middle East 
will not take fire from Iraq. Perhaps Castro 
has by now recovered his senses. Perhaps 
despair will not drive the Arkansas Negroes 
into disastrous folly. But our hope is in the 
mysterious ways of providence, not in the 
mentality of King Ahab's court. 


Agricultural Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
again today as has been the case with 
farm legislation since 1955 we are con- 
fronted with legislation that—in my 
opinion—is almost a 50-50 mixture of 
good and bad. x 

This bill today incorporates an exten- 
sion of our very successful foreign dis- 
posal program under Public Law 480 as 
it was inaugurated in 1954 and as it has 
been so successfully administered by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. Under this program we have been 
able to reduce the national wheat sur- 


‘plus by over 100 million bushels. This 


program has served to build up our for- 
eign markets without affecting the do- 
mestic price of our own farm produce. 

A simple extension of this act is all 
that is required. 

Yet—what are we presented with to- 
day? Much more than a simple exten- 
sion. Under the provisions ordering the 
Secretary to barter away up to $500 mil- 
lion of our farm surpluses, we grant him 
an extension of power that would permit 
this country to do for schools in foreign 
nations what we have not allowed for our 
own schools. As I read this bill, the 
Secretary under this program is author- 
ized to expend foreign currencies paid 
for our produce for the construction and 
support of private, nonprofit schools 
abroad sponsored by or founded by 
American citizens. How can we justify 
this program? How can we go back to 
our people and say that we feel our own 
Public schools should be supported lo- 
cally by local taxes and at the same time 
admit that we voted for a program that 
would give their taxes to schools in for- 
eign countries for the education of for- 
eign nationals? 
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I say we cannot. The section that 
embarks the Secretary of Agriculture on 
the foreign school financing spree should 
be eliminated. 

The Secretary of Agriculture already 
has limited power to barter for disposal 
of farm surpluses. He opposes the ex- 
pansion of authority this bill gives him. 
We are forcing upon him a program he 
does not want. And, I repeat, this Fed- 
eral aid for foreign schools will be 
mighty hard to defend in the little red 
Schoolhouses back home, 


Seaway Will Open Five Lakes Full of 
Rivals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6, 1954, in the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress, this House had two rolicall votes 
on a bill known as S. 2150, which pro- 
vided for the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. Representing, as I do, 
the major portion of the Brooklyn water- 
front in the port of New York, I voted 
to recommit that bill to the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works and voted against 
it on final passage. 

The following newspaper article by 
Eckert Goodman entitled “New York’s 
Port in a Storm” published in this morn- 
'ing’s New York Daily News portrays 
the harmful effects of that bill upon the 
Port of New York, its foreign trade, and 
Mins fa economy of the city of New 

ork: 


New Yorx’s Port IN A Srorm—Sraway WILE 
Oren Five Lakes FULL or RIVALS 
(By Eckert Goodman) 

The St. Lawrence seaway, whose opening 
next year will touch off incalculable new 
competition for the already hard-pressed 
port of New York, has been described as 
“America's fourth const“ and a “gateway to 
the world’s eighth sen." 

It has also been called one of interna- 
tional shipping's biggest bundles of unknown 
quantities. 

A 360-mile-long chain of interlocking 
Takes, locks, canals, and dredged riverbed 
between Lake Erie and Montreal, It will pro- 
Vide a continuous 27-foot channel for ocean 
freighters. 

Thus the seaway is a vital link In a 2,400- 
Mile inland waterway leading from the At- 
lantic Ocean north of Nova Scotia into the 
heart of America's Midwest, which claims 
two-fifths of the country’s manufacturing 
and almost half its farm production. 

Disregarding the $650 million St. Lawrence 
Power project. whose three dams now pen 
up in & 25-mile-long lake what used to be 
the International Rapids, the seaway is 
largely an improvement of an existing 14- 
foot waterway which has been in use on 
the St. Lawrence for over a half a century. 

TT'S BIG ENOUGH FOR MOST FREIGHTERS 


But its 27-foot depth and 7 new 800- 
by-80-foot locks will enable an estimated 
three-fourths of the world's ocean going 
shipping. to reach such inland cities as Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and even- 
tually Milwaukee and Duluth. 
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The waterway's joint United States-Ca- 
nadian Tolls Committee has estimated that 
it will attract some 25 million tons of ship- 
ping in its first full year of operation and 
more than 50 million tons annually by 1967. 

Half a dozen United States steamship com- 
panies, including the Grace, Isbrandtsen and 
United States Lines, have announced that 
they intend to operate on the seaway: and 
its recent designation by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration as part of essential foreign 
trade routes to Europe and South America 
assurés them of operating subsidies. 

About 80 percent of seaway cargoes are 
initally expected to consist of bulk com- 
modities like wheat, coal, and iron ore. But 
there are confident predictions that the pro- 
portion of high-revenue-producing general 
cargo, which every port on the Great Lakes 
is hoping to attract, will rise from a base of 
a million tons a year to nearly 7 million tons 
annually within a decade. 


COULD COST US ABOUT 200.000 JOBS 


Five years ago, Port of New York Authority 
analysts estimated that the seaway could 
divert more than 3,500,000 tons of general 
cargo a year from New York, an amount 
which could ultimately result in a loss of 
200,000 jobs and a $1 billion payroll. 

Since the study was made, the figures 
have been revised downward, but it is still 
generally agreed that the seaway will be a 
constant threat and could have a seriously 
damaging impact on the port’s foreign trade 
and, hence, the city’s whole economy. 

The main advantage, claimed for the sea- 
way is, of course, lower shipping costs. At 
present, the average Midwest shipper has to 
spend about as much to get his merchandise 
on a New York pier as it costs him to ship 
it to Europe. Even with toll charges and 
the extra distance they'll have to sall, steam- 
ship operators are sure they can do a lot 
better than that—and some of them seem 
to have more or less proved the point, 


INLAND STUDY SHOWS A 20- TO 40-PERCENT 
SAVING 


A group of Great Lakes manufacturers 
recently announced that a careful study, in- 
cluding generous allowance for unknown 
factors, had convinced them that the seaway 
would reduce their freight costs to Europe 
by between 20 percent and 40 percent, de- 
pending on the type of commodity. 

A Milwaukee manufacturer has reported 
that he saved 65.000 in transportation 
charges by shipping a power shovel to 
France aboard one of the small, specially 
bullit foreign freighters which have been 
plying the St. Lawrence for years. And 
another claims an economy of $30,000 dn the 
piecemeal movement of a medium-sized ce- 
ment plant to Spain by the same little ships. 

Midwestern seaport enthusiasts also like” 
to point out that, by seaway, Cleveland will 
be 200 miles closer to Hamburg, Germany, 
than New York, and Duluth is almost 500 
miles nearer Rotterdam by water alone than 
via New York by rail and water. 


AND NOW THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


But even the most ardent seaway dev- 
otees are forced to admit that all is not 
clear sailing ahead, and a good deal remains 
to be spent and done if the trade route is to 
measure up to their highest expectations. 
Here are some of the problems: 

1. The seaway will be closed down every 
year for 4 months, between early December 
and mid-April, by ice plus winter storms 
which make inland navigation hazardous. 

2. The 27-year-old Welland Canal, which 
circumvents Niagara Falls and its rapids by 
lifting and lowering ships 326 feet in 8 locks 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario, is already 
jampacked on occasion and could easily 


become, with its partially one-way passage, ` 


a serious bottleneck. 
3. The seaway’s 27-foot-deep channel—in 
contrast with New York Harbor's 45 feet and 


4 


4 
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Philadelphia’s 37—cannot be safely navigated 
by ships with more than 25% feet of draft, 
and is too shallow to admit more than 5 per- 
cent of today’s American merchant marine 
freighters fully loaded. 

4. It will cost at least $141 million in Fed- 
eral expenditures to drédge deeper channels 
between the Great Lakes and leading into 
its harbors, and an outlay of some $100 mil- 
lion more by the 57 ports themselves to open 
the entire 2,400-mile route to sizable ocean 
commerce, 

5. It is still hard to estimate ship opera- 
tion costs accurately, because definite tolis, 
while suggested, have not yet been set, and 
use of the present waterway is free. 

6. A whole new midwestern maritime in- 
dustry must be created and trained to insure 
efficient financing, insuring, forwarding, and 
handling of foreign general cargo. 

BUT SEAWAYERS SAY THEY HAVE ANSWERS 


But seaway proponents claim to have an- 
swers to most of these problems. During the 
winter, while the St, Lawrence is closed down, 
they explain, bulk cargoes can be safely and 
economically stored; and railroads and trucks 
can be reutilized, even at their threatened 
higher rates, to transport general cargo to 
eastern seaports. 

Besides, a method of preventing ice from 
forming by the release of sir bubbles from 
underwater pipes has proved successful in 
certain Canadian and Scandinavian harbors, 
and eventually it may even be feasible to 
pump relatively warm water from the Great 
Lakes into the river to keep it from freezing 
over. 

The capacity of the Welland Canal, which 
supposedly can handle double the 23 million 
tons of shipping a year it now accommodates, 
can be doubled again by construction of a 
new set of parallel locks, when traffic war- 
rants the expense. Meanwhile a schedule 
can, perhaps, be worked out to prevent traf- 
fic jams. 

As for the seaway's 27-foot depth, most 
steamship companies say they can operate 
their freighters profitably even if they aren't 
loaded down to their Plimsoll lines, by tak- 
ing on and discharging portions of their load 
at Quebec and Montreal, or by carrying cargo 
which is bulky but relatively light. 


THEY'RE ORDERING SHIPS SPECIALLY FOR SEAWAY 


In addition, both Grace and United States 
Lines report that they have on order freight- 
ers specially designed for seaway use. This 
is also the case with several European com- 
panies, one of which, Holland’s Oranje Line, 
has announced that it will put two specially 
bulit cargo-passenger vessels into service be- 
tween Chicago and Rotterdam next summer. 

Contracts totaling $42 million for dredging 
and deepening Great Lake channels have al- 
ready been let by the United States Govern- 
ment, and work is proceeding apace under 
supervision of the Army Engineers Corps in 
such farflung areas as the Detroit River and 
St. Mary's River, which flows out of Lake 
Superior, 600 feet above sea level. 

The Great Lake’s ports themselves have 
earmarked millions of dollars for waterfront 
reconstruction and harbor improvements, 
and are cautiously contemplating the ex- 
penditure of millions more, Chicago, for in- 
stance, which has embarked on a $37 million 
port expansion program, anticipates spend- 
ing 3 times that amount within the next 
10 years. 

Milwaukee is in the midst of building an 
$11 million pier and general cargo terminal; 
Duluth has begun construction of a $10 mu- 
lion waterfront installation; and Toledo, 
with a new $8 million railroad dock near 
completion, envisions spending $25 million 
more on port expansion as soon as it has 
been assured of a 27-foot channel, t 

It's in the export nelds in which New York 
is now predominant—automobiles, indus- 
trial machinery, electrical apparatus, steel 
products, and fresh and frozen meat—that 
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the port is apt to be most sorely challenged 
by the seaway. 
WE NOW HAVE 83 PERCENT OF AUTO 
EXPORTS 

Last year 83 percent of the Nation's auto- 
motive exports passed through the port of 
New York. While most cars are shipped in 
knockdown condition for assembly after ar- 
rival, some are not; and a Milwaukee busi- 
nessman pointed out a few weeks ago that 
from $160 to $200 a car was being saved on 
vehicles sent unboxed from Great Lakes 
ports. 

Remarked the general manager of Willys 
Motors recently: “When it costs us $5.50 to 
get a jeep to the pier in Toledo, as against 
$53.62 when the port of New York is used, 
we are talking about a competitive advan- 
tage we thus have in the foreign country 
where the jeep is delivered.” 

THE GREAT LAKES ARE IN THE BIG 
LEAGUE 

Another ominous note for the future was 
sounded by President Lewis A. Lapham of 
the Grace Line, speaking before a group of 
Wisconsin industrialists. 

“The port of Milwaukee,” he advised them, 
“may not immediately rise to such fame as 
the Braves, but they are both in the big 
league to stay. 

“Ships always follow the cargo * * * and 
you need have no fear, the house flags of 
the world's fleets are in the lakes to stay.“ 


Arms for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the text of a letter 
which I sent to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, urging that mutual security 
aid be accorded to the State of Israel so 
that the free nation will be equipped to 
defend itself against aggression in the 
seething Middle East. 

I have also asked that if it will result 
in swifter arms assistance for the Is- 
raelites, that the Israeli Government be 
permitted to purchase arms on the open 
market pending the closing of agree- 
ments entitling them to mutual security 
aid. 

I also include a press release on this 
vital subject. 

The letter and press release follow: 

JuLy 18, 1958. 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is essential that 
the United States mobilize all possible 
strength to oppose the current threat to 
those nations cof the Middle East which have 
demonstrated their friendship for the United 
States and look to the United States for 


support. 

The State of Israel during the decade of 
its existence has effectively demonstrated its 
opposition to international communism and 
its determination to defend its independence 
at all costs, 

In view of recent developments in the 
Middle East, and because the recent meetings 
‘between Nasser and Khrushchey may result 
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in the Soviets furnishing additional arms to 
the United Arab Republic headed by Nasser, 
Israel has urgent need for adequate sup- 
plies of modern weapons and military equip- 
ment. I respectfully urge that you make 
use of the authority which you possess under 
the Mutual Security Act to provide such 
weapons and equipment to Israel on a grant 
basis, and, if such action would expedite the 
sending of arms and equipment, that you 
authorize the immediate sale to Israel of 
items most urgently required pending the 
completion of other arrangements. 
Sincerely, 
— ALBERT P. MORANO, 
Member of Congress. 


Representative ALBERT P, MORANO, Repub- 
lican, of Connecticut, has asked President 
Eisenhower to authorize shipments of mod- 
ern weapons to Israel. 

Mozano, a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, suggested in a letter to 
the President that due to the critical situa- 
tion in the Middle East Israel should be fur- 
nished military weapons under the mutual 
security program. 

He emphasized that Communist arms have 
been going to the Arab forces, and that addi- 
tional armaments were certain to result 
from the recent Nasser-Khrushchey meeting, 
making it imperative that Israel be equipped 
to defend its territorial borders and the cause 
of freedom should developments require such 
action. 

Morano said that if bringing Israel into 
the family of nations receiving mutual secu- 
rity aid would entail too much delay, then 
Israel should be permitted to purchase arms 
on the open market at once, pending the 
signing of MSA agreements. 

"It is essential that the United States 
mobilize all possible strength to oppose the 
current threat to those nations of the Mid- 
dle East which have demonstrated their 
friendship for the United States and look to 
the United States for support,” Morano said. 


Reign of Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, previ- 
ously I had inserted into the REcorp an 
article from the magazine Wisdom on 
Pope Pius XII, dealing primarily with 
the life of this great religious leader un- 
til the time he was elected to the highest 
office in the Catholic Church. The same 
magazine also published an article on 
the period covering his reign. In order 
to complete the picture, I am inserting 
also this article. which. is as follows: 


POPE Prps XII: His REIGN 
(By Nazareno Padellaro and Robert L. 
i Reynolds) 

Pius XII received the tiara as though it 

were a helmet, for Europe was in arms, 
The objects of Pius XIT during the 6 tragic 
years from 1939 to 1945 are easily sum- 
marized: to bring to bear all the moral au- 
thority of the Hoiy See to avert war; to 
do all he could to limit it when it had 
once begun; to keep Italy from participa- 
tion; to seek by every means to mitigate its 
horrors; to help the invaded countries; to 
save Rome; and to denounce unceasingly all 

tyranny and all crimes against humanity. 
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As he lifted his hand in the first of the 
countless apostolic blessings he was to give 
as Pope, what must have struck him above 
all else was his utter aloneness. : 

As Eugenio Pacelli, the new Pope always 
had been a man of ascetic life and consid- 
erable reserve, Now, his relationships with 
even his closest acquaintances were on a 
radically different footing. Visiting the sick- 
room of his old friend Francesco Cardinal 
Marchetti-Selvaggiani soon after his elec- 
tion, the Pope saw the venerable church- 
man try to raise himself out of his bed. 
The effort was beyond him, and he said 
apologetically, T1 beg Your. Holiness’ for- 
giveness if I am unable to render due hom- 
age.“ With a smile at once reassuring and 
wistful Pius answered: Don't fatigue your- 
self. For this evening, let us be just Eu- 
genio and Francesco.” 

It was a particularly difficult time to be 
without close friends. As the pontificate of 
Pius XI had drawn to a close the Vatican 

seen the systematic violation of the 
concordats it had signed with several 
nations. 

The Itallan press talked about sowers of 
panic, alternating threats with abuse. But 
the Pope, in every allocution—and he de- 
livered 14 during the month of May 1939— 
had one subject alone, which was peace. He 
addressed pilgrims and young married 
couples, recalling the foundations of the 
democratic virtues and assuring all who 
heard him of his profound anxiety over the 
uncertain fate of peaceful relations between 
the nations. He broached a theme to which , 
he was to return vigorously many times: 
what fate would the future bold for those 
who sought to make strength triumph over 
justice? “The hand of Constantine,” he 
sald, “which built this temple to the glory 
of God, was the same as that which broke 
the cruel tyrants and gave freedom to the 
Church.” 

The Holy See exerted Itself in every way 
possible to bring one gleam of reason into 
those last few tormented months. Less ur- 
gent business was postponed. A prudent 
reserve was maintained at the Vatican, but 
hope had not yet been abandoned: 

“We do not wish, we have not the heart 
even now, to abandon hope that a sense of 
moderation and reality will at length avert 
a conflict which, by common consent, would 
exceed anything hitherto experienced in the 
way of spiritual and material ruin.” 

Paternal affection may have caused the 
Holy Father to turn a blind eye to the evi- 
dence. But other words show that this evi- 
dence could not forever be ignored; it dis- 
pelled the last vestiges of generous illusion. 
“In the present circumstances, we desire that 
this blessing shall be a pledge of peace: 
peace for Italy, for Europe, or for the world.” 

The signatures were hardly dry on the 
Nazi-Soviet pact in Moscow when Pius XII 
spoke In tones of solemn warning to the na- 
tions and their rulers who were rushing 
headlong toward disaster. Over the Vatican 
radio the voice of the Pope, the voice of 
truth, was raised, above base passion, in all 
its clarity: “It ls by force of reason, not of 
arms that justice prevails; empires not 
founded upon justice are not blessed by 
God. Politics divorced from morality betray 
the very people who treat them as such.” 
It was a prophecy, Nothing is lost through 
peace. All can be lost through war,” These 
grave words, slowly and solemnly uttered, 
were true then and will remain so. 

On September 1, Cardinal Maglione was 
called to the telephone by Monsignor Or- 
senigo, who informed him that the German 
Army was already marching toward the Po- 
lish frontier. The secretary of state conveyed 
this news to the sovereign pontiff. Plus XII 
withdrew to his chapel to pray and weep: 
men who had always admired hi$ imper- 
turbability saw him shaken by sobs. Pius 
XIIs personal Golgotha had begun. 


* 
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As Primate of Italy, the Pope was afraid 
that the sufferings, misery, and privations 
entailed by war would be followed by a col- 
lapse of spiritual values among his people. 
If neutrality could be preserved, Italy would 
be an oasis of peace in Europe; but if Rome 
were caught up in the vortex of war many 
nations would find themselves cut of from 
the Holy See, notwithstanding the guaran- 
ties of international Jaw and the Lateran 
treaties. i 

In spite of all the Holy Father's efforts, 
Italy now hurled herself into the furnace. 
The bells of St. Peter's seemed as though try- 
ing to drown the din of martial music. They 
seemed to carry the sad echo of that prayer 
whereby the Sovereign Pontiff, like a parish 
Priest when great storms threaten the fertile 
fields, begs God to turn aside His wrath. 

Now that the cause of peace had been lost, 
the Pope deyoted himself exclusively to the 
interests of truth and charity. His addresses 
and letters together form a complete com- 
mentary on the situation. Strange as it may 
Seem, they create a sense not of depression 
but of exaltation, proclaiming the Christian 
ner to ameliorate a world made hideous by 

ar. 


Victory seemed already within the grasp 
of the enemy, but Pius XII, addressing the 
Peoples of the world, r: his voice against 
that triumphant might which proposed in 
ts arrogance to establish a new order. 

Christianity, said Pius XII, is invincible. 
This, he proclaimed, was so certain that the 
Masters of the hour could never construct 
an enduring new order. The principles of 
their social morality did violence to the 
rights of nations, oppressed minorities, 
Seized and monopolized economic resources; 
while they themselves practiced total war- 
fare, depended upon the ever-increasing pro- 
duction of armaments and were guilty of 
religious persecution. The Pope condemned 

characteristics of Hitler’s new order as 
Violations of the natural Iaw of nations, un- 
Masking to the world all that the so-called 
liberators were and all that they had done. 
Within the limits of a new order founded 
on moral principles there is no room for the 
violation of the freedom, integrity, and se- 
curity of other states, no matter what may 
be their territorial extension or their capacity 
tor defense.” ; 
Pius XII decided to reorganize the charit- 
able work of the Holy See. Its central offices 
Were in Rome, and it was in touch with cor- 
respondents all over the world. Twice a 
Week, hundreds of parcels and letters were 
Sent out to destinations in every continent. 

Ose in internment camps and prisons be- 
gan to live and hope anew. So as not to 
arouse the suspicions of censors whom noth- 
ing escaped, a special technique was used 
in the transmission and reception of news. 
Little by little, a vast card-index system was 

uilt up in which every card represented a 
Personal tragedy and à personal hope. 

In the year 1943 alone, 244,692 messages 
Were transmitted in many languages by the 
Vatican radio. 

The Vatican Relief Organization, on the 
Other hand, worked in silence. It received 
Sifts from many quarters, but no one will 
ever know by what secret paths the Holy 

ther's unlimited compassion reached the 
Misery and Hunger and despair of so many 
Praortunate people. Relief was sent to 

ance, Belgium, and Holland; food and med- 
An Supplies to Greece, Finland, Norway, 
yésinia, Malaya, and the Philippine Isles. 

But these are only examples; apostolic 
nunciatures and delegations all around the 
— 5 did likewise. The gifts to prisoners of 

ar, the Presa mi sent to the affilcted, 

t charity had never so man 

hands, nor hands so full. 4 
every department of ecclesiastical learn- 
theology in all its branches, scriptural 
esis, canon law, and liturgy—was pro- 
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vided for in prison camps. Professors and 
students allike were drawn from among the 
inmates themselves. It is impossible here to 
describe all that the Holy See did to assist 
the victims of war; but some idea may be 
obtained from the archives of the Swiss 
Catholic mission at Friburg, which sent out 
such material as scientific and other text- 
books, as well as light literature and even 
gramophone records, £ 

The Holy See took full advantage of its 
neutrality in working for prisoners in Japa- 
nese hands. In 1942 the Japanese Govern- 
ment appointed M. Harada as Minister to the 
Holy See. President Roosevelt had been 
forewarned of this; he raised no objection, 
and the work of the nuncio in Tokyo was 
greatly facilitated. 

The Roman sky was clear and undis- 
turbed; suddenly the antiaircraft defenses 
went into action. On every hand the cry was 
raised, Rome is being bombed:” People had 
no time to reach the shelters before the first 
bombs fell. The Basilica of San Lorenzo 
fuori le mure was hit. The attack continued 
for about 2 hours; incendiaries were used, 
and Romans noted a coincidence—on that 
date, almost 19 centuries earlier, Nero fired 
the city. 

Houses were still collapsing, bombs still ex- 
ploding, when Plus XII left the Vatican to 
see what damage had been done. His pres- 
ence was stronger than that of death; many 
people left their shelters and gathered in the 
Piazza del Verano to pray with the Holy 
Father, who knelt, it is said, on a coat epread 
for him by a workingman. Then he had seen 
the diplomatic representatives of Britain and 
the United States, telling them that every 
time Rome was subjected to the outrage of 
aerial attack he would share the dangers to 
which his children were : 

Rome was declared an open city, and the 
Italian Government accordingly requested 
the Holy See and the Swiss Federal Council 
to notify the Governments in London and 
Washington that appropriate measures had 
been taken. The Romans In thousands went 
to the piazza before St. Peter's to express 
thelr gratitude to the Pope. 

The King fied with his government; war 
was now at the very gates of Rome, and 
gunfire could be heard at night. The doors 
of St, Peter’s remained closed for 3 days. 

The Vatican now had Hitlers Germany on 
its frontiers, and two German sentries 
guarded the demarcation line at the far end 
of the piazza. A terrible manhunt began. 
Basilicas, churches, and presbyteries, con- 
vents, colleges, and hospitals all served as 
places of refuge for those who feared per- 
secution. The Pope, precisely because he 
was so anxious to do all he could for the 
relief of the oppressed, had to prevent them 
from taking refuge in the Vatican, as many 
tried to do. If deserters and fugitives had 
found asylum in the Vatican, there would 
have been pretext for reprisals. 

But if the Vatican could not open its 
doors, no one was turned away who sought 
refuge with a priest; indeed, many of: those 
wanted by the Germans had disguised them- 
selves as clerics or religious. 

The sovereign Pontiff was the last hope of 
the Jews. He had already paid 12 kilo- 
grams of gold to save 200 members of 
that race, when the Nuncio to Italy, Msgr. 
Borgongini Duca, visited the concentration 
camps where foreign Jews were held and 
heard them ask in anguish whether they 
were to be delivered to the Germans. The 
Nuncio assured them that the Pope would 
intervene on their behalf; and, despite re- 
peated demands from the German suthor- 
ities, he managed to do so. Meanwhile, the 
clergy did all they could to hide the Jews, 
though at least one priest, Don Aldo Mell, 
of Lucca, was shot for doing so. In July 
1944, a month after the liberation of Rome, 
the chief rabbi in Italy, Dr. Israel Zolli, 
made a solemn declaration in the Roman 
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synagogue, paying tribute to the Holy See 
for having condemned the anti-Semitic laws 
and diminished their effects. 

With the spring of 1945 the war drew to 
its end. What must be the first step in 
the work of restoration? The prompt and 
swift return of prisoners and the interned, 
military, or civilian, to their homes. The 
Pope, expressing the anxiety of countless 
families, demanded that the chains should 
be allowed to fall from those in bondage. 
He asked also that men should once more 
embrace the spirit of love, of concord, of 
goodwill; that they should have done with 
all hatred, distrust and bitterness. Recalling 
the words of the prophet Ezekiel, he prayed 
God to fulfill His promise: “I will give them 
a single heart, I will breathe into them a 
new spirit, and I will tear out from their 
bowels a heart of stone, to replace it with 
a heart of flesh.“ 

Most observers thought, 18 years ago, that 
Eugenio Pacelli was elected to the papacy 
primarily because the church needed an ex- 
perlenced hand to guide her through the 
labyrinth of international politics. He had 
the requisite skills and he has performed 
this task well. But history may remember 
him for achievements quite different and, 
in the long run, more important, 

First. He has used the powers of his office 
to make catholicism a good deal more mean- 
ingful to the faithful. He has relaxed cer- 
tain regulations surrounding the Mass and 
the sacraments and encouraged increased 
participation by the laity in the ceremonies 
of the church. 

Second. He has brought the papacy closer 
to the people. During his pontificate he has 
seen and spoken to more people than any 
other pope. 

Third. While Pope Pius has generally re- 
mained aloof from the political struggle be- 
tween East and West, he has been an intel- 
lectual and moral leader in the fight against 
communism. 

Fourth. He has stressed the teaching role 
of the papacy. The burden of his words has 
been to remind men that life means little 
without respect for human dignity, faithful 
service to one’s vocation and a continuing 
devotion to peace. 

Over and above these specific achievements 
there has been, for the Catholic at least, the 
strengthening example of the man himself. 
Ever since the beginning of his reign, Pius 
XII has been photographed often, and his 
‘words and deeds have been widely reported. 
As they have watched the lines of age, ill- 
ness and struggle etch themselves on his face, 
and as they have read his vivifying words, 
Catholics all over the world have been con- 
firmed in their faith. 

Among what might be called the specifical- 


Ivy religious acts of Pius XIT there 


which will insure his reign a lasting 3 
brance. Foremost among them is his en- 
couragement of more intelligent participa- 
tion by every Catholic in the church's offi- 
cial worship, called the liturgy. 

In two encyclicals, one on the liturgy it- 
self, the other on the music which accom- 
panies it, he has repeated his conviction that 
the laity, who are required to attend Mass, 
should not remain dumb and idle spectators 
but should be urged to participate and 
taught how to do so. To make it easier for 
them to get to Mass and to receive holy 
communion, he has relaxed the fasting regu- 
lations associated with the sacrament and 
permitted Mass to be said in the afternoon. 
And to increase popular understanding of 
ceremonies other than the Mass, he has al- 
lowed wider use of the verhacular at bap- 
tisms, weddings, and funerals. 

A lifelong ambition for almost every Cath- 
ollo is to visit Rome and see the Pope. In 
the 18 years of Pius XII's reign, a staggering 
number of them, and of non-Catholics as 
well, have done so. Three periods stand 
out: World War II, when the Pope received 
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hundreds of thousands of servicemen and 
women of every allied nation; the Holy Year 
of 1950 and the Marian Year of 1954-55, 
during each of which the total number of 
pilgrims ran into millions. 

The wartime audiences were a revelation, 
both for the Pope and the military. After 
an audience with United States sallors, one 
of their number led the rest in a rousing 
“Hip, hip, hooray—His Holiness,” 

Pope Pius moves among the crowds easily 
and graciously, firmly raising each person 
from his knees and greeting him warmly. 
He asks (often in the visitors language) 
where he comes from and what he does for 
a living. If anyone has brought along reli- 
gious articles to be blessed, the Pope obliges 
readily. A flustered United States Congress- 
man once pulled out a package of cigarettes 
instead of a box of medals. 

It is not only private citizens who ask to 
sce the Pope. Among prominent Americans 
he has received are Dwight D. Eisenhower 
(when he was still in uniform), ex-Presi- 
dents Truman and Hoover and Secretary of 
State Dulles. 

For Pius XII, these audiences seem to be 
central to his mission as Pope, for though he 
is advancing in years and is not in the best 
of health, he continues to receive more than 
1 million people a year. He imparts to each / 
the quite justified conviction that the suc- 
cessor of Peter cares deeply about every 
member of his flock, 

Whenever the Pope appears in St. Peter's 
Square, carried above the heads of the crowd 
in his gilded chair, a shout of Evviva i 
papa” precedes him across the broad plaza. 
Like surf pounding a beach it swells, crests, 
and finally breaks, engulfing the spectator 
with its roar, and then ebbs to a murmur as 
the swaying figure moves on. In part, this 
overwhelming enthusiasm stems from the 
volatile Italian temperment. In part it re- 
flects the almost universal personal esteem 
for Pope Pius XII himself. Essentially it 
springs from something deeper: the belief 
that the Pope is more than a wise and 
eaintly man in glittering vestments; that he 
is, In fact, the representative of Christ on 
earth. For the Catholic he acts with Christ's 
authority to teach, guide, and govern the 
entire church, and though only a man, there 
is upon him the mark of the hand of God. 


The Heavens Are Not Too High: An Ad- 
dress to the Graduating Class of 1958, 
New York Military Academy, Corn- 
wall, N. Y., by Byron C. MacNaab, 
Chief, Convair Operations, Cape Can- 
averal, Fla. 


EXTENSION ne REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED b. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 7 of this year, for the 69th time 
since 1889, the graduating class of the 
New York Military Academy gathered by 
the great elm in front of the barracks on 
the high ground overlooking the Hudson 
at beautiful Cornwall, N. Y. 

The graduating class of 1958 heard the 
two messages that follow and partook of 
the program which under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, I include 
in the RECORD: SS 
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INVOCATION DELIVERED EBY THE REVEREND 
ARNOLD A, FENTON, CHAPLAIN AT NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
N. Y., AT GRADUATION EXERCISES, JUNE 7, 
1958 
Almighty God, we beseech Thee to behold 

this academy and to look down upon it with 
favor. Grant that there may be obedience 
to Thy holy will, and that good learning may 
flourish and abound. Bless those who teach 
and those who learn. Especially do we esk 
Thy blessing upon those who are graduating 
today. Give them grace to stand fast in the 
faith, to obey Thy word, to abide in Thy love 
that being made strong by Thy holy spirit, 
they may resist temptation and overcome 
evil, and finally inherit eternal life. All this 
we ask in Thy name. Amen.“ 


Tue Heavens Are Nor Too Hick 


(Graduatton address by Byron G. MacNabb, 
class of 1928, at New York Military Acad- 
emy, June 7, 1958) 


I wish to extend by heartiest congratu- 
lations to you young men who are graduat- 
ing here today. 

Thirty years ago this week I sat in the 
chapel here at New York Military Academy 
and listened to a commencement speaker as 
you are doing today, After 30 years I can- 
not even remember the subject of that 
address. By the same token, I realize, to 
borrow a few words from Abe Lincoln, “You 
will little note nor long remember what I 
say here today.” I know that this moment 
you are only hoping that I will finish what 
I have to say so you can get your diplomas 
and go your various ways. I assure you that 
I won't delay you more than 10 minutes. 
Right now you are feeling complacent and 
self-satisfied with your accomplishment in 
graduating from New York Military Acad- 
emy. Let me warn you that you have many 
a rough day ahead of you on the way up the 
ladder of success, and if what I say here to- 
day helps even one of you to reach the top 
I will feel I have not talked in vain. 

You young men who are graduating today 
are on the threshhold of the space age. We 
look to the younger generation to solve the 
many problems which we will encounter in 
our efforts to conquer outer space. It makes 
no difference whether you plan to be an 
engineer, a doctor, a lawyer, or a business- 
man, the space age will challenge your im- 
aglnation and tax your ingenuity to the 
utmost. Exactly 54 years to the day were 
required in the air age to progress from 
the firet successful flight of an airplane by 
the Wright brothers to the first successful 
flight of Convair's Atlas intercontinental 
ballistic missile. I predict that the devel- 
opments of the next 10 years will make the 
developments of the last 54 years appear 
to have been made at a snail's pace. 

You are the men who must meet the chal- 
lenge of the space age. Men of my genera- 
tion are only the Wright brothers of the 
space age. - You men will be the Lindberghs, 


' Rickenbachers, the Vultees, the Martins, the 


Northrops, and the Donald Douglases of the 
space age. 

It took almost 500 years from the time 
Leonardo da Vinci first set forth the prin- 
ciples of photography until the first suc- 
cessful process was developed. It took 40 
years from the time Faraday and John Har- 
vey developed the electric motor until elec- 
tromotive power was put to a practical use. 
It took from 1873 to 1920 for radio to prog- 
Tess from the idea stage to practical appli- 
cation. 

In my era this time scale has been com- 
Pressed to where the A-bomb was developed 
in 5 years and transistors were developed 
from discovery to widespread use in only 
5 years. 

In the space age developments will move 
at an even faster pace, for we cannot afford 
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a leisurely pace, and if you hope to suc- 
ceed in this age you must continue to bund 
on the solid academic foundation you have 
obtained here at New York Military Acad- 
emy. ' 

ess of what profession you choose 
to follow I warn you that there is no such 
thing as a short cut to success. Success 
comes only as a result of hard work. 
Here at New York Military Academy you 
have been given a solid foundation in your 
academic studies. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that you have received ex- 
cellent training in the principles and im- 
portance of teamwork, the ability to take 
orders, to carry them out, and to be leaders 
of men. You will note that I have said 
that you have received here a solid founda- 
tion, but a foundation is not enough. You 
must continue to build on this foundation 
and it has been my experience that you 
can never stop building if you wish to con- 
tinue on the road to success. 

There is a great deal of talk today about 
the weakness of the American educational 
system—I do not subscribe to this schoo) of 
thought. The weakness in our educational 
system is not in the schools but in the stu- 
dents and their parents. Our colleges are 
equipped to provide the finest possible type 
of higher education but too many of our 
college students today take the path of least 
resistance in obtaining a college degree. 
Briefly, too few students today are willing 
to work hard and their parents are unwill- 
ing to Insist that they do so. Too often 
even among the parents the word college“ 
is associated with football rather than 
education. 

If you are to keep pace with the space age 
you need no magic formula—you need only 
a solid background in the fundamentals of 
education. Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and a good command of the English lan- 
guage are the basic tools you will need. No 
scientific problem can be solved without 
mathematics, and chemistry, and physics 
provide an understanding of the world 
around us and are the keys to the problems 
of the world of outer space. Stop for a mo- 
ment and think of the challenges of the 
engineering problem of weightlessness, the 
psychological problems of survival in a con- 
fined space for long periods of time, the 
medical problems of maintaining human life 
in space, or the legal problems which will 
face the space“ lawyer of the future. 

Not since the days of Columbus and the 
discovery of the New World haye young men 
faced such a wonderful opportunity for 
adventure and new discovery. Use your 
brains—work hard—let your imaginations 
work overtime—develop an infinite curios- 
ity—learn to express yourself so others can 
understand you—be loyal to the man you 
work for and to the men who work for you— 
learn to be the kind of a leader you would 
want to have as a leader but above all learn 
to understand and be tolerant of your fellow 
men. 

It you have a solid educational foundation 
and you follow these simple rules you will 
find as it says in the motto of Convair 
Astronautics that Vises: Heavens are not too 
high", : 
—— 

New Yorke Miurrary Acapemy 69 T GRAD- 
VATION, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1958 
GRADUATION 
The Star-Spangled Banner. t 

Invocation, Rev. Arnold A. Fenton. 

Address to the graduating class, Byron 
Gordon MacNabb, New York Military Acad- 
emy, 1928, 

Presentation of diplomas, Bartlett E. 8. 
Chappell, dean, 

Awarding of medals and honors, Brig. Gen 
Nelson Dingley IL 


1958 


= 4 

Presentation of achievement alumni award, 
George L. Strang, 1930, president of board of 
governors, New Tork Military Academy 
Alumni Association, 

Benediction, Rev. Almos F, Gaudette. 

The Alma Mater. 
HONORS AWARDED FOR THE SCHOLASTIC YEAR 

1957-58 

Head boy gold medal, Daniel Irwin Kon- 
over, 

Achievement alumni award, Joseph Solo- 
mon Dornbush. 

The H, M. Scarborough award for distin- 
guished scholastic achievement, Daniel Irwin 
Konover. 


Hardy gold medal for school desc 


Donald David Bonanno. 

The Laidlaw athictic award, Rafael A. 
Pizzo. A 

The Allan Rabinowitz trophy, Chris Con- 
stantine Parkas. To that graduate in the 
College preparatory course who has been in 
attendance for at lenst 4 consecutive years, 
and who has made the greatest overall im- 
Provement in scholastic work. 

The Joseph C. Younes memorial trophy, 
Carlos Alberto Corredor-Ortiz. Awarded in 
recognition of superior achievement in senior 
Mathematics. 

The following gold medals are awarded for 
Proficiency in academic subjects: Chemistry 
medal, open to seniors and Juniors, Robert A. 
Vogel; physics medal, open to seniors and 
Juniors, Carlos Alberto Corredor-Ortiz; biol- 
Ogy medal, open to all classes, Stephen Lewis 
Weisel; English medal, open to seniors, Carlos 
Alberto Corredor-Ortiz; Latin medal, open to 
Seniors, juniors, and sophomores, William 
John Galiicano; French medal, open to sen- 
iors, juniors, and sophomores, Robert A. 
Vogel; Spanish medal, open to seniors, jun- 
lors, and sophomores, Brian J. Duffy; German 
Medal, open to seniors, Juniors, and sopho- 
mores, Thomas George Knapp; mechanical 
drawing medal, open to all classes, Ernest 
Hulsizer; freshman medal, open to freshmen 
Only, Gregory A. Hill; social studies medal, 
William John Gallicano. 

Rensselaer Alumni Association medal, 
Joseph Solomon Dornbush, Offered at this 
academy to the member of the graduating 
Class who has done the best work in mathe- 
Matics and science during his course. 

The Sovatkin memorial scholarship awards 
Slven by Mr, Edward J. Sovatkin in memory 
of his son, Stanley B. Sovatkin, class of 1932: 

The Soyatkin memorial award of $25 for 
excellence in the two courses, United States 
cont and world history, Michael R. Hal- 

rin, 

The Sovatkin memorial award of $25 for 
excellence in science, Stephen B. Barasch. 

The Sovatkin memorial award of $25 for 
excellence in English, Peyton Boswell III. 

The Sovatkin memorial award of $25 for 
excellence in mathematics, Carlos Alberto 
Corredor-Ortiz. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
Award, Michael R. Halperin. To the senior 
Cadet making the highest average in Amer- 
ican history, a gold watch to be presented by 
Mrs. Thurman C, Warren, Jr., State regent, 
New York State organization, National So- 
Clety, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Wright Hall parents’ scholastic improve- 
ment award, Otis W. Stephens. To that cadet 
in Wright Hall who by industry and zeal has 
shown the greatest improvement in his aca- 
demic work. 

Medal, best scholastic work in Bard Hall, 
Morley Shelman. 

Dr. Leon Hermann award, Richard Wallace, 
Awarded to that cadet in Bard Hall who by 

Conscientious effort has improved in 
Scholastic endeavor. The trophy will be per- 
manently possessed by Bard Hall with the 
recipient's name inscribed thereon. 

The Rae Grossman memorial trophy spon- 
Me. by Mr. and Mrs. Arnold J. Canton, Peter 

tralexis, In annual recognition of that 
Ladet in Bard Hall whose academic achieve- 
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ment throughout the year has been signifi- 
eantly marked by hard, consistent, and dili- 
gent effort, this trophy, remaining at the 
academy and inscribed each year with the 
name of the winning cadet, is commemorated 
in a silver medal to be awarded to the recip- 
lent. 

Best drilled Infantry cup. 

Best drilled special unit cup. 

DIPLOMA LIST, 1957-58 

Robert Jay Abend, Robert Joseph Agnoli, 
Jose Guillermo Alberni Boudet, Leonard 
Howard Ashbach, Stephen B. Barasch, Don- 
ald David Bonanno,- Peyton Boswell III. El- 
roy H. Botwick, Enrico Joseph Bovera, Ed- 
ward M. Brewer. Jr.. Arthur James Burling- 
ton, Jr., Carl C. Buschmann, John David 
Castellitto, Luis Antonio Cavalieri B., Carlos 
Alberto Corredor-Ortiz, Frank Anthony 
Corigliano, Alfred Beveridge Dedel, John An- 
thony Louis DeSalvio, Dirk Ross DeWitt, 
Joseph Richard Donovan, Joseph Solomon 
Dornbush, Temistocles Fernandez Colmen- 
ares, Cosimo J. Filiberto, Anthony M. Fri- 
sina, Manuel Jose Garcia-Tamayio, Edward 
Joseph Gray, Jr., Gordon H. Groland, Mi- 
chael R. Halperin, Sylvested J. Hamilton, 
Floyd Edwin Harris, Stephen D. Harrison, 
Robert W. Hertz, Michael Herwig, John 
Leonard Hines UI, Jorge Bernardo Hung, 
Juan Marcos Imery, Ronald Morris Jackson, 
Nicholas F. Jaenichen, Robert C. Johnson, 
Thomas P, Kennedy, Thomas George Knapp, 
Daniel Irwin Konover, Arturo Leon, Jerold 
Kobrick Levien, Tubilo Lombao, Jr., Carlos 
Manuel Londono, Phillip Lovitt, Malcolm C. 
Lunn, Kevin John McHugh, Carmine Joseph 
Mancuso, William J. Masilotti, Jr., Guitze 
Rafael Messina, Michael Morchower, Thomas 
M. Murphy, Marcus Whitman Muth, Robert 
A. Neild, Chris Constantine Parkas, Philip 
Warren Perry, Raphael A. Pizzo, Gerald Al- 
fred Pucillo, Alfonso Riveroll Estrada, An- 
dres Jeronimo Rolando, Michael P, Romain, 
Herbert Charles Ross, Jr., Sanford Scott 
Rothman, Charles Malcolm Sage, Jr., Mi- 
chael Henry Savod, Victor C. Scallo, Thomas 
F. Schaffran, Frederick H. Schroeder, Rich- 
ard A. Schwartz, Richard D. Schwartz, Ron- 
ald Seppi, Robert W. Smyth, Robert Rubin 
Stroh, Jack Tenbekjian, Juan Antonio 
Tinoco, Pablo Uribasterra, Manuel L. Wein- 
berg, Richard Weiner, Fairfield Whiting, Jon 
Enoch Yellin, Ernest I. Zima, Jr. 

Postgraduates: Lawrence S. Hoyns, Rich- 
ard Bryant Nelson, Gene August Perla. 


Winning Essay and Book Selections in 
Milwaukee Library Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14,1958 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this spring 
the Milwaukee Committee for National 
Library Week conducted a contest among 
the young people of the community. 
Each contestant selected 25 books that 
he would want to own—for knowledge, 
for understanding, for entertainment. 
The first prize was won by John Wood- 
mansee, of 2927 East Newberry Boule- 
yard. His prizewinning essay and list 
of books follow: 5 
{Prom the Milwaukee Public Library Mil- 

waukee Reader] 
TWENTY-FIVE 

My reasons for wanting to own the par- 
ticular books I have chosen are almost as 
varied as the selections themselves. 
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Some of the books— many. in fact—will 
help me better to understand the world in 
which I live, and the people who have made 
it what it is. 

Our vast culture Is important in this re- 
spect, as the marvelous world that our 
authors, poets, and composers have created 
has become a part of our own world. 

The old masters, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Bronte. Twain, Dumas, and, appearing in 
the Oxford Book of American Verse, Poe, 
Whitman, and Longfellow, their works, as 
well as the works of the new masters, O’Nelll, 
Sandburg, O. Henry, Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
have not been omitted from the list. 

The composers, too, are important and 
even though their works have to be heard to 
be appreciated, I will learn something about 
them in the books A Journey to Greatness, 
A History of Music, and Bach, 

To understand the world in which I live 
I must also understand another world, too, 
the world of science. To discover the sea in 
Rachel Carson's The Sea Around Us, to learn 
of the stars and planets, the rocks and trees 
in Palmer's Natural History are things which 
I want to do very much now, especially since 
I have started to work on this contest. 

Equally important to greater knowledge of 
the world is a knowledge of history. By 
understanding the world of yesterday 
through history, It is possible to understand 
the world of today. In this subject, I have 
chosen Epic of America as a good general 
American history; I have pinpointed various 
moments of the story of man In this coun- 
try and others with A Tale of Two Cities, 
The Red Badge of Courage, and All Quiet on 
the Western Front; finally, I have chosen a 
book about a man who I think has done 
more for this country than any other man, 
Abraham Lincoln. ~% 

And then, too, I haye selected books of 
quite a different nature, the ones you can 
just sit back and enjoy for their humor, 
The Private Dining Room and The Thur- 
ber Album are two of these, and, although 
a much older work, Don Quixote, promises 
to be just as enjoyable. 

I am also looking forward to some inter- 
esting science fiction which I have enjoyed 
in the past but not added to my library. 

All and all, should I receive the books I 
have mentioned, ahead of me there would 
be a wonderful summer of reading, as well 
as increased pleasure in books throughout 
the years to come. To me, there is some- 
thing specially thrilling about each title I 
have chosen. 

To enrich a mind, to bring on a laugh, 
to sway a heart—these are some of the things 
that a book—and sometimes only a book 
can do. I have selected mine with these 
ideas—and many more—in mind. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sandburg (the 
one-volume edition containing The Prairie 
Years and The War Years); Nine Plays by 
Eugene O'Neill; The Complete Short Stories 
of Mark Twain; Bach, by Albert Schweitzer; 
The Sea Around Us, by Rachel Carson; Jane 
Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte; The Notebooks 
of Leonardo da Vinci (in the Modern Li- 
brary Edition); The Private Dining Room, 
by Ogden Nash; The Complete Works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare; The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, by Stephen Crane; The Complete Works 
of O. Henry; Famous Science Fiction Stories 
(A Modern Library Giant, edited by Ray- 
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The Mutual Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


‘7 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn a state- 
ment prepared by the International Co- 
Operation Administration with respect to 
Certain allegations made before Senate 
and House committees and on other oc- 
destens by witnesses who have appeared 
i fore the committees. It is a statement 
Tom the ICA, and is in the nature of an 
answer to the various charges which 
> e been made in one field of activity 
or another. 
There being no objection, the state- 
t was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 
ON STATEMENT OF SPRUILLE Bra- 
DEN BEFORE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS Con- 
MITTEE, JULY 18, 1958 
pot: Braden’s statement contains a num- 
T of statements of or assumptions as to 
ed fact concerning the mutual security 
fram. The following comments are re- 
karteteg primarily to an analysis of the 
Actual representations. > 
Perhaps the most frequent and basic con- 
ation of the mutual security program in 
Statement is that ICA and its programs 
Wasteful, inefficient, extravagant and 
nest, However, no specific cases are 
pie in this statement. ICA and its op- 
tions are under constant, careful scrutiny 
118 Many agencies and individuals both pub- 
and private. Congress and the General 
unting Office conduct regular, careful 
examinations of the program. A com- 
Pendium of specific criticisms arising from 
n ot sources was carefully examined 
(ea . and the record of this examination 
Ala Answers to Criticisms of the Foreign 
mittee House Foreign Affairs Com- 
that print, March 14, 1958) would indicate 
thay the has been conducted re- 
Sor well, that only a very small pro- 
valid e of those- criticisms were entirely 
tectis and that in these rare instances, cor- 
ve action has been completed or is un- 
the J. There is no doubt, however, that 
seven ram by its very nature is faced with 
5 pn difficulties in working effectively with 
With e variety of governments and peoples 
Contin asring objectives and standards, 
eratio ued objective examination of the op- 
eg of the program performs a valuable 


treat specifically, Mr, Braden has raised 
ee items on which comment seems 


— — ICA is a horrible example of dis- 


are 


honesty. 


tepo umabiy this would relate to the in- 
history of ICA personnel. Throughout the 
a very Of the agency, there have been only 
been} few cases in which employees have 

ound guilty of malfeasance (see answer 


Question No. 1, House Foreign Affairs 


Appendix 


Committee print, March 14, 1958). The small 
number of cases which haye been discovered 
is strong evidence of the effectiveness of the 
agency's effort to insure that its personnel 
maintain a high degree of responsibility and 
integrity. 

In testifying before the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on the Far East re- 
garding charges made about the program in 
Laos (hearings, May 7 and 8, 1958, p. 10) 
program a General Accounting Office witness 
stated: 

“From all the evidence we have had, we 
can say, Mr, Chairman, we have no evidence 
at all that there was any fraud, malpractice, 
or wrongdoing on the part of the United 
States officials.” 

There are of course many problems in 
working with officials in underdeveloped 
countries with widely differing concepts and 
standards. To meet these problems rather 
than avoid them, to help our friends to im- 
prove and develop is a major element of the 
mutual security program. 

Item; Accounting and control of foreign 
aid funds are deficient. 

The problem of controlling and auditing 
foreign aid funds has been intensively 
examined not only by the executive branch 
but by several congressional committees and 
the General Accounting Office. ICA main- 
tains careful controls, audits and end-use 
checks throughout its program. This cannot 
be expected to be fully and immediately 
effective, however, where it extends into the 
operations of the governments of many un- 
developed countries. In fact one of the ma- 
jor objectives of the technical assistance 
program is to assist these governments to im- 
prove their public administration. 

Item: The foreign aid program is con- 
ducted by an inflated bureaucracy. 

Personnel figures for the mutual security 
program are given in detail during the 
course of the presentation of the program 
to Con A table summarizing personnel 
figures for 1953, 1957 and 1958 is included 
in question No. 2 of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee print of March 14, 1958. 
It should be particularly noted that 86 per- 
cent of ICA’s total personnel Is in the tech- 
nical cooperation program and an additional 
substantial percentage is directly involved 
in conducting assistance projects under 
other categories of aid. Thus, ICA personnel 
to an overwhelming percent is not admin- 
istrative but rather a major component of 
our assistance to other countries, composed 
of techniclans either directly hired by ICA, 
employed by other government agencies such 
as the CAA or employed by contractors per- 
forming program activities required in as- 
sisting friendly countries. Another import- 
ant fact ignored in the broad charge of in- 
fated burenucracy is that the 86 percent of 
ICA personnel referred to above is attribut- 
able to $132 million of the total be about 

1.3 billion programed for economic assist- 
. for fiscal year 1958. This $132 million 
is the technical assistance program which 
is acknowledged as one of the most success- 
ful and the one Seea 2 areor 

vel vide ple- to- people con 
8 ane to tke opjectives of mutual secu- 


Tit- mn: ICA has not rebutted Mr. Braden’s 
earlier statement of January 30, 1958 and 
ignores documented criticisms. 

ICA submitted to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee a detailed analysis of Mr. 


Braden’s address of March 16, 1958 as pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of March 
17, 1958, Furthermore ICA has taken par- 
ticular care to solicit and respond promptly 
to criticisms, This has been commended 
frequently by Members and committees of 
Congress. 

Item: ICA has classified many of its oper- 
ations and documents which makes ade- 
quate congressional investigation impossible. 

ICA's records are fully available to the 
General Accounting Office. The General 
Accounting Office maintains in ICA a staff 
of accountants and auditors who have access 
to the agency files without formality. 
Classification of documents has been con- 
scientiously kept to a minimum and any 
information in documents which must re- 
main classified has been made available to 
the committees of Congress and by these 
committees to the Members of Congress. 
(See statment of Dr, Morgan, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, p. 7539, where he called at- 
tention to the Members of the House that 
they were welcome to examine all the infor- 
mation and data prepared and presented by 
the executive branch as part of the presen- 
tation regardless of classification. This in- 
vitation was extended at the beginning of 
the hearings. During the debate moreover 
the basic presentation documents consist- 
ing of six large volumes of facts and figures 
were available for inspection at the tables 
of the managers of the bill.) 

Item: The billions already in the foreign 
aid “pipeline” do not require further appro- 
priations until all questions about ICA oper- 
ations are answered; $12,129,307,500 would 
be in the “pipeline” if the requested funds 
for fiscal year 1959 were appropriated. This 
vast amount is evidence thdt Congress has 
abdicated its responsibilities. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee re- 
port on the Mutual Security Act of 1958 
(pp. 12-14) summarized the committee's 
careful analysis of the unexpended balances 
in the foreign aid program. The report 
states that “the fiscal side of the mutual 
security program compares fayorably with 
that of other Government agencies. In 
most cases it is considerably better.” The 
$12 billion figure is erroneous. The esti- 
mated unexpended balance at the end of 
fiscal year 1958 for the entire mutual secu- 
rity program is $5.1 billion which is a sharp 
reduction from previous years: 


[In billions] 
1088 810. 0 
86 d — —— 88 
1988——————• än . 
419888. „„ „„ — OS 
198 — eee . 1 
pEi EE — 8.1 

The program cannot for long d more 


than is appropriated to it or it would be 
bankrupt. 

Item: The administration’ intensive 
propaganda campaign and pressures have 
prevented the full truth about mutual se- 
curity being known by the American elec- 
tora te. e 

Facts about the mutual-security pro- 
gram—both favorable and unfavorable—and 
arguments pro and con have been made 
available to the American people through 
reports from Congress, information supplied 
by the executive branch, reports in the dally 
press, radio, television, and in many public 
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meetings. Every request for information 
from the Congress or from the American 
public has been responded to. 

Item: Congressman Brap's and Senator 
Jenner's criticisms of ICA operations and 
all other opposition and criticism is snowed 
under by the administration. 

Criticisms of the foreign-aid program have 
received extraordinarily broad circulation, 
For example, an article signed by Congress- 
man George MEADER was published in the 
Readers’ Digest, a magazine with the largest 
circulation in the world, estimated at about 
17 million copies per month. ICA has re- 
peatedly welcomed constructive criticism. 
Much of the most widely circulated criti- 
cism, however, has been based on misinfor- 
mation. ICA considers it essential to keep 
the record straight. 

Item: Congress has very little basic knowl- 
edge to go on in voting appropriations. The 
Hoover Commission recommendation has 
been forgotten. Except for the General Ac- 
counting Office spot checks, no one has car- 
fied out an impartial and comprehensive 
field survey to trace past appropriations to 
final use. 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
that there be a full analysis of commitments 
against unexpended balances with a view 
to possible substantial reductions in future 
appropriations. Congress concentrates par- 
tloularly on just this element of the mu- 
tual-fecurity operations in determining fu- 
ture appropriations requirements. There is 
full, continuous disclosure of the status of 
funds. General Accounting Office studies 
are extensive. Special congressional studies 
are frequently conducted by both the House 
and the Senate. Several elements of the ex- 
ecutive branch, too, keep careful watch on 
th It would not be an exaggeration to 
state that the mutual-security program is 
subject to more study, investigation, and 
scrutiny than any other Government pro- 
gram, Annually four committees review the 
program. In addition, at least one subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Operations 
Committee investigates special phases of 
mutual-security-program activities. ` 

Item: Though the foreign-aid program is 
damaging to the United States economy and 
a serious drain on United States resources, 
the administration this year justifies it as 
a cure for the recession. 

The administration has done no such 
thing. The National Planning Association 
has estimated that 715,000 jobs in the United 
States are derived from the foreign-aid pro- 
gram and concludes that reduction in the 
forelgn-aid program would add to unemplov- 
ment, 

Item: “On January 5, 1958, the lranian 
Ambassador criticized our ald as far from 
adequate and said that the Middle East and 
Asia, unless we did better, would have to 
throw in their lot with the Communist 
world.“ 

This remark of Mr. Braden's Is a gross dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation of the posi- 
tion of Ambassador Amini, The Ambassa- 
dor's remarks are available from the Iranian 
Embassy. The Ambassador was full of praise 
for the United States aid program. He was 
bitterly critical of Soviet actions and policies 
and at no time did he suggest that Iran 
would go over to the Communists. 

What he did say in his speech was: 

“International communism is now fully 
exploiting the poverty-stricken conditions of 
the people of the underdeveloped world. 
Unless the free world offers au effective and 
decisive remedy to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of these people, accommodating the 
minimum requirements of their living con- 
ditions, these underprivileged people will 
have no alternative but to throw in their lot 
with the t world. It would be 
much wiser to-treat the patient before the 
disease has reached a fatal stage.” 
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Item: ICA has supported a Communist 
regime in Bolivia and has fostered expropria- 
tion of private mining interests by providing 
an investment guaranty to an American firm 
enabling that firm to take over the interests 
as a receiver of stolen goods. 

There have been certain strong Commu- 
nist-oriented elements in the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment. This constituted a serious threat 
to United States interests. As a part of our 
policy of countering this trend, the United 
States concentrated particularly in shoring 
up the anti-Communists in the government 
party. This was accomplished particularly 
by providing substantial assistance mostly in 
the form of surplus agricultural products 
until the economy of the country could be 
stabilized. The results have been encourag- 
ing, The Bolivian Government is now popu- 
larly supported and the Communist) threat 
has been effectively met. 

The investment guaranty referred to Is not 
a form of direct financial assistance to the 
country, It is insurance against expropria- 
tion or convertibility of a new investment 
and does not involve using mutual security 
funds unless a valid claim develops. There 
was no reason to deny to the South American 
Gold & Platinum Co., a United States corpo- 
ration which had met the requirements fully, 
an investment guaranty available to private 
American Investors without discrimination. 


Support by Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States of the President's 
Action in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Rear Adm. Leon J. Jacobi, national 
president, Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States, at the White 
House, July 24, 1958, for himself, and 
Col. Louis O. Gravely, USAR, Ocala, Fla., 
national vice president, Army; Col. John 
W. Richardson, Jr., AFRES, Detroit, na- 
tional vice president, Air Force; Comdr. 
John Enis, USCGR, Omaha, national 
vice president, Navy; Col. John T. Carl- 
ton, USAR, Washington, D. C., national 
executive director. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or Rear ADM, LEON J. JACOBI, 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, JULY 
24, 1958 
In behalf of the thousands of citizen- 

reservists of the United States, I have just 

called upon the President of the United 

States to convey to him our deep commit- 

ment to his purposeful stand for peace in 

the Middle East. The President asked me 
in turn to thank the Nation’s reservists for 
their stated accord with his action. 

Many of the members of our association 
have participated as combatants in 3 con- 
flicta within the past 40 years. We know 
first hand of the perils of warfare and the 
accompfinying heartaches, and indescrib- 
able hardships. The Nation's reservists are 
those who under the American system must 
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furnish much of the leadership and the 
major manpower for any struggle. 

We also are citizens who face major obli- 
gations in the political, social, and economic 
facets of American life. We know from his- 
tory the folly of appeasement, or quailing in 
the face of clearcut challenges. 

If a free civilization is to survive in this 
swiftly changing world. the United States 
must be firm, resolute, and positive in op- 
posing aggression, or any subtler force which 
would destroy for us or our free allies the 
right to our liberties. We must recognize 
also that there is being waged aggression of 
ideas and this aggression must be countered 
with the same decisiveness as we must coun- 
ter a military threat, The United States has 
no honorable alternative to its present 
course, embracing risks though it does. 

We believe the perseverance of our Gov- 
ernment in the face of obvious challenges 
deserves the support of all citizens. All citi- 
zens must also prayerfully sustain our 
Nation’s position. 


Summit Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Next Week in New York,” 
which appeared in this morning's Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. I think 
the editorial is informative. It deals 
with a question of great importance to 
all of us. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post of July 24, 1958] 
Next WEEK IN New Tonk. 


The United States is in the position of 
being forced reluctantly to attend a party 
in its own back yard determined in advance 
not to like it. This is the worst possible 
attitude in which to cope with an over- 
ebullient and self-invited guest in the person 
of Mr, Khrushchev, If there is to be a meet- 
ing of the western leaders with the Soviet 
chieftain at the United Nations Security 
Council next week, along with Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, Mr. Nehru and representatives of 
Arab nations, let us by all means make the 
best of it and not regard it as a defeat before 
it takes place. 

Surely the first requirement is to end the 
negative stance, This means close consu!ta- 
tions with the British, French and Canadians, 
particularly, and the burying of any miffed 
feelings over misunderstandings, Beyond 
that, there ought to be a cold assessment of 
western concerns in the Near East and a 
willingness to accommodate these concerns 
to current realities and possibilities while the 
West seeks effective checks against sub- 
version and indirect aggression. And there 
ought to be, in respect of form, generosity 
in welcoming Mr. Nehru and the Arab rep- 
resentatives. There is no point, either, in 
forcing the issue of Nationalist China what- 
ever the technical rights; let there be a sep- 
arate Security Council subcommittee for the 
meeting if need be. 

Mr. Khrushchev has had his way at the 
Outset largely because western ineptitude has 
played into his hands. But this does not 
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mean that things will all go his way. With 
transparent emphasis on the United Na- 
tions, there will be an opportunity to con- 
front him with the Soviet sabotage of efforts 
to strengthen the U. N. in the Lebanon 
Situation. There also may be some virtue 
in talking frankly face to face with Arab 
leaders. In short, this is a call for the United 
States to show that it is not afraid of dis- 
Cussion and that it has both flexibility and 
confidence in Itself and its friends, 


Representative Charles O. Porter and His 
Efforts in the Case of Gerald Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ` 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
One of the truly heroic and persistent 
henetessional crusades in recent years 

been that af Representative 
RLES O. Porter, of the Fourth Ore- 
gon District, to determine the fate of his 
Constituent, Gerald Murphy, who has 
Ppeared in the Dominican Republic, 
and may be the victim of foul play. 
a Grants Pass Courier, a promi- 
885 daily newspaper in Mr. PORTER'S 
trict, has paid tribute to the Con- 
Sressman's tirelessness in an editorial 
Which declares that Mr. Porter “is doing 
an excellent job of informing the Ameri- 
people.“ : 
is is editorial from the Courier, which 
Published in the mining and lumber- 
center of Grants Pass, Oreg., was 
iste ted in the Eugene (Oreg.) Reg- 
r-Guard of July 17, 1958, and I ask 
t the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
tion of the Recorn for the informa- 
th of our colleagues of the Senate and 
e House. The Register-Guard has the 
gest circulation of any ‘newspaper 
lished in the district represented by 
RLES O. PORTER. 
= ere being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
Po of July 17, 1958] 

Arras Pranr Witt TRUJILLO PUBLicizes 
( Domrnican Mess k 
Editorial from the Grants Pass Courier) 
sion in this end of the Fourth Congres- 
cited District have refused to get very ex- 

n Over Representative CHARLES O. POR- 

S feud with Gen, Rafael Trujillo, die- 
pg Dominican Republic. 

€ thing, Representative Porter has 

tet, Working on penal of constituents in 

phy N aren; the parents of Gerald Mur- 

Connectics apparently was assassinoted in 

phy, to on with Dominican intrigue. Mur- 

T o? ciate People, was an American sol- 
irnata ae who became involved in 

5 Eee hs intrigue and paid with his 
Past to t has happened many times in the 
are ta oe adventurers. They know they 
this je & great risks when they get into 

We eri 

e in complete eement with Repre- 
Sentative ies . ot en 
o Trujilio, however. The Dominican 
or has retained Morris Ernst, known as 
Want lawyer, in an attempt to white- 
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wash the Murphy affair. Representative 
Porter charges that Ernst will receive a total 
of $90,000 as a retainer and for expenses. 

The Trujillo’s, father and son, are un- 
savory characters, The generalissimo is a 
typical Latin American dictator, out to fea- 
ther his own nest without heed for the 
people. 

Son Rafael, Jr., is the International play- 
boy who showers Hollywood movie stars with 
automobiles and other lavish gifts. Sent to 
the United States to attend the Army's 
Command and General Staff School, he 
failed to graduate, Instead, to the great 
indignation of Trujillo, Sr., he finished his 
classes only with a “certificate of ‘attend- 
ance.” 

The Dominical Republic—it Is a republic 
in name only—has been receiving foreign- 
aid funds from the United States Govern- 
ment. Trujillo, Jr. denies that the millions 
he squanders come from this foreign aid, but 
it certainly doesn’t set well with the Ameri- 
can people to see their tax money going to 
a dictator who has such low regard for pub- 
lic opinion, 

The palatial yacht of Trujillo, Jr., for in- 
stance, is reported to be equipped with rugs 
and oll paintings valued in excess of $70,000. 
This yacht still is moored in the Los Angeles 
harbor while the dictator’s son continues his 
romancing. He is the father of six children, 
by a wife he has discarded as Incompatible. 

Representative Porter may not get very far 
in his fight with Trujillo, but he ts doing 
an excellent job of informing the American 
people about the Dominican mess. Just 
why our State Department feels it necessary 
to extend foreign aid to such a government 
is beyond comprehension. 


Archbishop Michael 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on the death of Archbishop Michael, the 
head of the Greek Orthodox Diocese in 
North and South America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: \ 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 

The religious world mourns the death of 
Archbishop Michael the head of the Greek 
Orthodox Diocese in North and South Amer- 
len. Archbishop Michael was one of six 
presidents of the World Council of Churches. 
He was elected to that post at its convention 
in my home State in Evanston, III, several 
years ago, and had rendered much prestige 
and service to that post prior to his death. 

Those of us who were present at the secr 
ond inauguration of President Eisenhower 
were greatly impressed with this great spir- 


itua] media of orthodox faith who rendered | 


one of the four prayers at the President's 
second inauguration. He was the first of the 
Greek Orthodox faith to be invited to ren- 
der a prayer at a Presidential inauguration. 
Archbishop Michael was elected archbishop 
of the Greek Orthodox Diocese of North and 
South America in October of 1949 and he 
has created a most impressive record during 
the period he has served in this hemisphere. 

The Greek Orthodox Church has made 
tremendous strides during that period and 
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it has gained in prestige to the poin 

it is now well 8 as one of 0 ee 
major religious faiths in this country. 
Archbishop Michael was the spiritual leader 
of over 1 million Americans of Greek de- 
Scent and a spokesman for over 5 million 
communicants of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in the Western Hemisphere, 

In 1954, he enrolled President Eisenhower 
in the Grand Order of the Holy Sepulchre in 
recognition of the President's efforts toward 
world freedom, justice, and peace, ~ 

Archbishop Michael was regarded as one 
of the most learned clergymen in the Greek 
Orthodox Church. In addition to Greek, he 
was fluent in English, French, and Russian. 
He wrote several books on the administration 
and teachings of the Greek Church. 

His passing deprives the world of a great 
churchman and a. great humanitarian, I 
know that my colleagues on the Hill join 
me in expressing our deepest sympathies to 
the millions of Greek Orthodox communi- 
cants in this country. 


Herbert Hoover: A Man of Good Deeds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President, all of us, regardless of party, 
are so proud of the activities of Herbert 
Hoover. He is, without question, the 
outstanding man of the world without 
portfolio, His recently published book, 
The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson, is a 
masterpiece. 

I was greatly pleased to read in the 
Pittsburgh Press last Sunday an article 
written by Mrs. Walter Ferguson, prais- 
ing Mr. Hoover's distinguished service to 
our country and to the world and refer- 
ring to him as perhaps the greatest hu- 
manitarian of our century. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Max or Goon DEEDS 
(By Mrs. Walter Ferguson) 

Every true American must have had a 
warm litle glow ‘round his heart at the news 
of Belgium’s reception of Herbert Hoover. 
Not only because he represented our country 
abroad, but because life has brought him the 
honors he so richly deserves. 

Herbert Hoover is perhaps the greatest 
humanitarian of our century. Yet for years 
he was berated up and down the land as an 
enemy of the poor, the oppressor of the 
downtrodden, and a man without a heart. 
He was blamed for the global depression in 
1929 by his political enemies. Neither Re- 
publicans nor Democrats can plead innocent 
to the charge of twisting truth and exag- 
gerating error to suit their purposes, And 
fate made Hooyer an excellent target for 
the barbs. 

Being a good Quaker he never answered 
his critics, He merely went on day after 
day, doing his best, helping his country, 
helping people, living according to the prin- 
ciples in which he believed; As President, he 
refused part of his salary. In an era during 
which men and women have used their high 
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ofMfces to make private fortunes, he has never 
lowered his ethical standards. 

He has recently written a highly praised 
hook, The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson, an- 
other of our great humanitarians. There he 
elves a sympathetic picture of a President 
whom he knew well and worked with, a man 
who fought a brave fight against fatal odds 
and died of a broken heart. 

Hoover's task of distributing food from 
America to the many hungry in Europe after 
World War I was done under Woodrow Wil- 
son, and made him a beloved figure in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

But it is Herbert Hoover the man who 
engages our attention now. How well he 
exemplifies our concept of a true Christian. 
He has never ceased doing good. He has 
never hated his enemies. He forgave those 
who persecuted him. Now in his old age he 
remains head and shoulders above the petty 
souls who in years past echoed the smears 
against his character. 


The Nature of Nationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues a sound and lucid article by 
Charles L. Bartlett, which was published 
in the Chattanooga Times of July 20, 
1958. At this time of crisis and revolu- 
tion in the Middle East, it is vitally im- 
portant that we be mindful of the true 
nature of these nationalist uprisings in 
the underdeveloped nations of the world, 
The true revolutions are not the mere 
military coups; rather, they are simply 
the reflections of the broader revolutions 
of rising expectations and demands of 
backward and underprivileged peoples 
whose interests are becoming increas- 
ingly more dominant. Mr. Bartlett 
‘pointedly notes, and I must agree, that 
we must recognize and deal with those 
interests, if in the long run our own in- 
terests are to be served. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 


ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IN WASHINGTON 
(Chales I. Bartlett) 

WasHINcTon.—Amid the clamor of events 
Which has followed the overthrow of the Iraq 
Government, the major point has largely 
been lost that the administration which went 
down in the dust of the Baghdad streets was 
& corrupt and unpopular government by any 
standard, 

There may have been agents of the Nasser 
and even of the Communist underground in 
the movement which took control of Iraq on 
Monday but unofficial observers just back 
from Iraq believe firmly that all the elements 
of a revolt, untainted by Nasserism or com- 
munism, were present in the emerging mid- 
die class, army officers, find civilians, who 
hated the ruling faction with a passion. 
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It has been impossible to find in Wash- 
ington this week any United States official, 
no matter how well informed, who could 
point to solid evidence of foreign intervention 
in the overturn. 

This was a high-handed autocratic and 
corrupt government playing an international 
game that had no favor with the educated 
middie classes who loathed the heavy hand 
which Britain had maintained in their affairs 
for almost 40 years. The wily Prime Minister, 
Nurl Said, was viewed as the instrument of 
British policy and accordingly hated as a 
British stooge. 

The young king, Feisal IT, was a cipher in 
the regard of his countrymen, he lacked the 
oratorical gift which is the essence of leader- 
ship among the Arabs. When his grand- 
father was placed on the throne by the 
British in 1921, the Arab governor rode at the 
head of the procession saying, “for Allah's 
sake, cheer,” After 37 years, the Iraquis, who 
had never cared much for independence on 
the artificial terms in which it was given to 
them, still found little to cheer about in 
their monarchy. 

Some who, have visited in Iraq very re- 
cently maintain that the government was 
only popular with its top officials and with 
those who had fat contracts. The corruption 
was widespread and minor officials who 
wanted a better job had to make payments 
up the ladder. 

Against this background there was the 
problem of a painful inflation which made it 
a struggle for the middle classes to hold the 
status which they prize so dearly. The aver- 
age salary of the Government worker is about 
$150 a month and out of this he must pay 
for the $57 suit and the fountain pen which 
are the proud symbols of the educated. 
Rents in Baghdad are fantastically high and 
some of this educated class hold as many as 
3 or 4 different jobs just to make ends meet. 

It is true that the Government had insti- 
tuted an extensive public works program to 
bring roads, dams, and irrigation to the coun- 
try but most of these are up in the moun- 
tains and away from the city where they, 
could not be appreciated by the dissidents. 

The Arab word for imperialism is “isti'mar” 
and it means using one's strength to take 
advantage of the weak. This was the catch- 
word of the Iraq revolt and it was drummed 
home in every propaganda broadcast because 
it summarized all the grievances, foreign and 
domestic, and called to mind not only the 
suppliance to the West but the harsh treat- 
ment, including death and imprisonment, 
which had been the lot of those who dis- 
sented from Government policy. 

Nasser is a hero to these people, the ex- 
perts maintain, because he stood up to the 
West and because of a mistaken notion that 
he had rid Egypt of corruption. He has also 
become the symbol of the national Arab State 
but there ts a surprising expectation that the 
new Government will move reluctantly to 
join the Arab republic. Having gained con- 
trol of some $200-million in annual oil rev- 
enue, the new Government leaders are not 
likely to be eager for a broader assoclation 
which will * these funds a part of the 
common Arab treasury, There are also tribal 
differences in religion which may keep Iraq 
out of the UAR. / 

The rule of King Felsal was certainly not 
government at its best and it is a sad reflec- 
tion of the intricacies of world politics that 
United tSates prestige must be tied so firmly 
to decaying and inflexible governments which 
will inevitably yield to the ambitious pres- 
sures of the middle classes that are springing 
up in backward countries around the globe. 
This is a movement which the United States 
must harness and not oppose or it too will 
ultimateiy go down in the dust. 


July 24 
The Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Dead End Street,” by Walter 
Lippmann, published in a recent issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune; also 
an article entitled “Preview of Foreign 
Policy Referendum,” written by Arthur 
Krock and published in the New York 
Times of July 18, 1958, dealing with the 
Middle East crisis. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ay 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 

Deap END STREET 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

As things stand at this moment, the no- 
tion of a summit meeting in the heart of 
New York City has the characteristic of one 
of those nightmares in which one feels com- 
pelled to do what one desperately does not 
want to do. At this time, a public con- 
frontation between Eisenhower and Khru- 
shehev would be a ghastly spectacle, almost 
certain to poison the air still further with 
charges and countercharges. Moreover, 
there are great risks that the local police 
would not be able to maintain perfect law 
and order during the visit of a man who 
has in the cosmopolitan city of New York 
80 many embittered enemies. - Beyond that, 
there does not now exist as between Wash- 
ington and Moscow a basis for negotiations. 
Both have talked themselves into extreme 
positions from which it is most awkward 
to make any concession. 

Yet the fact is that the President has 
been pushed and pulled by the British Gov- 
ernment, and by widespread public opinion 
in Germany, in Scandinavia, in Japan, and 
elsewhere, to a grudging acceptance of the 
idea of a summit meeting on the Middle 
East. Why, we must ask ourselves, do Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles find themselves 
between the devil and the deep blue sea, 
between having a conference which would 
now be dangerous and refusing to have one 
which is dangerous too? 

They find themselves in this dilemma 
because they have no Middle East policy 
and have therefore lost the diplomatic initi- 
ative. The right and effective answer to 
Khrushchev's call for a summit conference 
was not to refuse it and leave it there, 
was not to accept it and to be entangled 
from there on. The right answer would 
have been to propose the terms of a settle- 
ment which included but extended beyond 
the withdrawal of the marines. Such a pro- 
posal would be something substantial to 
talk about ín place of the talk about where 
and when to talk. 

Unfortunately, we do not have negotiable 
terms of settlement'to propose. The Anglo- 
American intervention in the Lebanon and 
Jordan was carried out to prevent their 
collapse. But this was a hurried reaction 
to the unexpected news from Iraq. It was 
not a deliberate act of policy, 

We find ourselves, therefore, in a dead-end 
street. The presence of our troops not only 
does not promise a settlement of the revolu- 
tionary condition which caused us to send 
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them in—the longer the troops stay, the 
harder it will be to withdraw them without 
Precipitating the disaster they are meant to 
prevent. 

Thus, it is true that neither the Lebanon 
nor Jordan can be stabilized and made se- 
cure without a wide settlement beyond their 
frontiers. 

There ia a school of thought both here 
and in Britain which argues that the only 
settlement which is acceptable and which 
will really settle anything will be one which 
folowed a restoration in Iraq and the elini- 
ination of Nasser, They would do now what 
Eden and Mollet attempted to do at Suez 
Some 2 years ago. They are prepared to 
defy the Soviet Union and they would by 
force of arms establish a British-American 
Protectorate in the Middle East. 

There Is a kind of logic in this view. But 
those who hold it are living in the wrong 
Century. Relatively speaking, particularly in 
the Middle East which borders on Russia, the 
Soviet Union is incomparably a stronger 
Power than was Czarist Russia in the 19th 
century. The Arab revolution, of which Nas- 
Ber is the most conspicuous but not the only 
champion, did not exist at all in the imperial 
days of the last century. Moreover, and this 
must not be overlooked, the democracies of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization must 
be considered. They cannot be counted 
upon to go all the way in case of a military 
Showdown over an Arab country in the 
Middle East. 

If, therefore, the day is past and gone 
forever when the Middle East can be stabi- 
lized by western military power, we must 
seek an accommodation with the new powers 
in the Middle East—namely, with the Soviet 
Union and with Nasser’s confederation. 

What other line of policy is conceivable? 
None, uniess it can be called a policy to do 
nothing but dig in where we are in the 
Lehanon and in Jordan, and for the rest to 
trade insults with Nasser and, Khrushchev. 
We shall get the worse of the exchange of 
insults, in that it is always easier to de- 
nounce intervention than to defend it. Let 
us have no ilusions then that we can dig 
in and sit it out hoping that something 
better will turn up. 

Unless there is a reasonably prompt settle- 
Ment in the Lebanon with the marines with- 
drawing, their continuing presence will em- 

uss us everywhere in the world. They 
Were sent in in order to prove to the Turks 
and the Pakistanis and others that our mili- 

Promises will be honored. But if the 
marines stay on and become an army of oc- 
Cupation, there will be some serious second 
thought not only among the nations guar- 
anteed but also here among ourselves who 
must provide the guarantees, 

It is, therefore, a very great interest, one 
Might without. exaggeration call it a vital 

terest, of the United States to work out 
by negotiation an honorable exit for the 
marines: This may be impossible, given the 
revolutionary character of the Nasser move- 
ment. But it may not be impossible, if it Is 
Serlously and thoroughly attempted, given 
On the one hand the military weakness of 
the Arab States and on the other their great 
need of the West in the oil business and 
in their economic development, 


[From the New York Times of July 18, 1958] 


IN rur NATION—PREVIEW or FOREIGN POLICY 
i REFERENDUM 
(By Arthur Krock) 

` Wasuinoron, July 17 — The comments on 
he Middie East situation made in the Sen- 
ate this week by Democratic Members merit 
R listing in the new chapter of history now 
8 written in that area. That is be- 
er these comments are a preliminary out- 
ne of foreign policy issues on which the 
= Ocfats now expect to go before the 
Oters of the United States, But the im- 
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mediate consequences of President Eisen- 
hower's decision to land marines in Leb- 
anon may postpone a comprehensive sub- 
mission of this referendum until the polls 
of 1960. And successful final consequences 
would alter it fundamentally. 

The principal Democratic commentators 
were Senators MANSFIELD, of Montana; 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; and FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, There are several reasons for se- 
lecting Funsricutr’s remarks for inspection. 
He is the ranking majority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: and be- 
cause he originated the successful program 
for the international exchanges of high 
school and college students his views per- 
haps attract a larger audience among young 


people and their teachers in other coun- 


tries than any other American legislator can 
assemble. 

What Fuipricur had to say was brief, and 
restrained by the current crisis. But, as 
he noted to his colleagues, if any com- 
ment on the mideast events were to be 
made at this time there had to be some 
mention of their causes. His enumeration 
of these did not reach some of the deeper 
roots of the problem that took hold dur- 
ing the Truman administration. Instead he 
offered this recent catalog: 

The United States continues to have no 
long-range policy to serve as a guide to the 
required day-to-day decisions. 

THE REASON FOR VACILLATION 


It has never (for example) made the fun- 
damental policy decision whether Arab 
nationalism—epitomized in Nasser—was a 
force with which we should try to work, or 
a force which we should oppose. As a con- 
sequence our day-to-day actions have vacil- 
lated between tempting Arab nationalism 
with offers of assistance and taunting it 
with refusals to sell wheat and otber petty 
annoyances, 

In the Mideast, as elsewhere, the United 
States has relied on military pacts and doc- 
trines without relation to the question 
whether the dangers involved were of a mili- 
tary nature or their solution was possible 
by military means. 

This has caused us to lose touch with the 
ordinary people. In few of the newly in- 
dependent countries have we an understand- 
ing of the motivations of the common man. 
In most of these areas the United States 
has dealt with princes, potentates, big busi- 
ness men and the entrenched, frequently 
corrupt, representatives of the past. 

THE SOURCE OF REVOLUTIONS 


There is a question whether we have not 
been so obsessed with our fear of (Interna- 
tional) communism that we are unable 
fairly to appraise the motivations of such 
violent revolutions. as are occurring in the 
Middie East. The Kremlin’s approval, for 
obvious self-interest, of these revolutions 
does not necessarily mean the Kremlin is 
their dominant force or factor. But, as in 
the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, the United States recognizes only one 
brand of reyolution—that which is directed 
by (international) communism, 

Hence people everywhere who aspire to 
the good life are unable to identify their 
desires with our policies. 

In the meeting of congressional leaders 
with the President Monday the Senator 
asked some questions which projected his 
thought that obsession with (international) 
communism may blind our authorities to 
other sources of revolution. But in reply 
the President and Secretary Dulles were 
positive that the violence in Lebanon and 
Iraq was inspired and supplied by a Nasser- 
Soviet combination of mutual interest. And 
Dulles referred to the documentation of this 
with respect to Lebanon by Government in- 
telligence units that was published in this 
newspaper today. a 

In his speech FULBRIGHT saw proof of his 


meet local needs. 
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charge that the United States has lost touch 
with ordinary people in the fact that our 
intelligence units were completely unaware 
of the plot that overthrew the pro-western 
Government of Iraq. But that was no job 
by ordinary people, Members of those very 
classes which Fuusricur criticized United 
States agents for dealing with exclusively 
conceived and executed it, 


To Meet the Education Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the New York 
Times a letter to the editor entitled “To 
Meet the Education Crisis.” This very 
fine letter calls for leadership in the field 
of education. It endorses Federal funds 
for school construction. In fact, it calls 
for a broad program of increased sup- 
port for educational needs on a Federal, 
State, and local level. ~ 

I wish to congratulate those who have 
signed it. They are performing a truly 
public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: f 
[From the New York Times of July 11, 1958] 
To Mert EDUCATION Crists—Frpoerat LEADER- 

BHIP To AROUSE Pune Is DEEMED ESSEN- 

TIAL 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

We read with great interest the incisive 
letter of Hon. Charles H. Silver, president 
of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, in your issue of June 27 with 
reference to the recent Rockefeller Fund 
Study Committee on educational needs in 
the United States. We wholeheartedly con- 
cur with his conclusion that we can have 
only as good an education for our children 
as we are willing to pay for. 

The New York Times also published the 
equally excellent report by United States 
Commissioner of Education L. G. Derthick, 
on the competence and quality of the Rus- 
sian school system. This report, too, in the 
words of Mr. Silver, should be required read- 
ing for every citizen. 

Both the Rockefeller and Derthick reports 
point up the necessity of awakening the 
American people to the role of the school 
in our society. It is essential to the accom- 


plishment of this that the administration 
and the Congress stòp sweeping our need 


for schools under the rug. 

The thought that the Federal Government 
would spend up to $2 billion a year for the 
next 5 years for school construction would 
not be a shocking one to the American pub- 
lic, but would be one which they would 
accept as readily as the fact that we spend 
over $40 billion a year for our national de- 
fense. 

MATCHING OF FUNDS 

The Nation needs dramatic leadership in 
the field of education. New school buildings 
erected with a real assist from Federal funds 
should spur local school district to do 
their part toward matching these funds to 
More than this, once the 
school buildings are built it would be an 
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incentive to the States and local districts 
to fill these buildings with skilled teachers 
at necessarily increased salaries. 

A climate of opinion from the activity of 
the Federal Government would be created 
so that education would be given proper con- 
sideration by so-called opinion molders. 
Communities then would more readily vote 
for local taxes to support education, thus 
reversing the present trend. Only through 
Federal leadership with its ability to affecs. 
the entire Nation will we be able to meet the 
present crisis in education. 

It must be met now. This too is national 
defense. `- 

Witiram B. NICHOLS, 
President, 

BETHUEL WEBSTER, 

Chairman, the Board of Trustees, 

FRANK E. KARELSEN, 
Chairman, Executive Committce of 

Public Education Association, 

New Yous, July 7, 1958. 


Scholarships for Higher Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter-from 
the president of one of America’s out- 
standing engineering schools, a man 
who has given his life to higher educa- 
tion, Dr. F. L. Partlo, of the South 
Dakota School of Mines and Technol- 
ogy, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

His ideas on this proposal for the 
Federal Government to go into the pro- 
gram of scholarships for higher educa- 
tion are worth the time of every Mem- 
bér of Congress to read. His letter is in 
part as follows: 

In the first place, this whole plan is being 
put forward as an emergency measure with a 
4-year duration. Don't let anybody fool him- 
self regarding this temporary scheme. There 
isn't anything temporary about it and the 
promoters of it know very well that it ls only 
the first step in a growing and expanding 
permanent program. If the Congress enacts 
this bill it will have another Frankenstein 
monster on its hands. x 

Ours is a small college and yet we are able 
to operate a scholarship program amounting 
to over $20,000 per year entirely outside of 
our institutional budget. If the Federal 
Government goes into wholesale scholarships 
it seems quite likely that the sources of funds 
for the program now in operation will sub- 
stantially dry up—and where, then, is the net 
gain. Applying the ratio of college age popu- 
lations to the proposed up to 100.000 4-year 
scholarships would give South Dakota about 
130 per year. Applying to this the ratio of 
enrollments at the School of Mines and Tech- 
nology to total in the State would give the 
School of Mines and Technology approxi- 
mately 10 such scholarships per year. At 
$500 each in a 4-year period the annual 
amount would approximate our present 
scholarship program. I would prefer that we 
continue with what we have, 

Title III provides for student loans. We 
now have 3 loan funds which are taking care 
of our most pressing needs. I do not think 
there is a real possibility in financing edu- 
cation through borrowed money, but I firmly 
believe that it could be done through private 
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enterprise and that it does not have to be 
done with Federal funds. As a matter of 
fact, the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association is making a careful study of this 
possibility at the present time. Title VI gets 
into the field of fellowships for graduate 
education wherein I can see the possibility 
of a legitimate Federal concern and responsi- 
bility. 

Title VII has some real interesting and 
profound potentialities for the do-gooder, the 
social planner, and the socialistic schemer. 
In the field of guidance, counseling, and test- 
ing we have a fine device for the shaping of 
youthful minds by a federally centered body 
through the device of granting or withhold- 
ing funds depending upon what the State 
would do with them. 

It is my judgment that H. R. 13247 should 
go down to defeat, 


~ 


— It's a Good Place To Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the 1940 census, Oregon's population for 
the first time exceeded the 1 million fig- 
ure, and by 1950 the population exceeded 
a million and a half. The migration to 
Oregon has been the subject of millions 
of words of prose, cast in the form of 
editorials, tourist news, business anal- 
yses, industrial surveys, and, not to be 
overlooked, letters to the folks back 
home. No extensive study has ever been 
made, that I know of, in which the thou- 
sands of new Oregonians revealed why 
they came to this particular Pacific Coast 
State. I would like to see such a study 
undertaken. One question that should 
be asked would find out how many had 
come to Oregon, left the State, and then 
returned. This, I am sure, would reveal 
a definite pattern—migrants who leave 
and in time return. 

A few years ago an article on Oregon 
in Holiday magazine was bitterly criti- 
cized by many Oregonians. The author, 
H. L. Davis, a novelist and former Ore- 
gonian, postulated that newscomers to 
Oregon stay for a few months or years 
and then move on. I am persuaded that 
his postulation would have been more 
accurate had it also indicated a heavy 
return trek to Oregon. I offer this as a 
casual observation, based on the fre- 
quency with which I am told, “After we 
had once lived in Oregon we were not 
happy until we had returned.” 

I offer these comments, Mr. President, 
after reading an editorial entitled “It’s 
a Good Place To Live.” A simple, accu- 
rate statement, the title is, nonetheless, 
eloquent. So that it may be properly 
appreciated, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial, from the July 15, 
1958, issue of the Pendleton East Oregon- 
ian, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Ir's 4 Goon Prace To Live 

The state department of planning and de- 
velopment, created by the Oregon Legislature 
of 1957 at the request of Governor Holmes, 
is engaged in a highly competitive enterprise. 
Dozens of other States have agencies that are 
working at the same job, trying to lure in- 
dustries and business enterprises. 

The people who are engaged in this pursuit 
can talk to prospects on several points, in- 
cluding availability of raw materials, avall- 
ability and cost of labor, availability and cost 
of power, gas, and water, markets for prod- 
ucts, transportation, warehousing, and stor- 
age facilities, taxes, community attitudes, 
and climate. 

These factors vary, of course, in thelr Im- 
portance to businesses and Industries that 
are looking for new locations. And it is obvi- 
ous, too, that some factors are big cards in 
the hands of some States while others are 
better left unmentioned. 

After touring Oregon last year and writing 
a series of articles on the economy of the 
State, we concluded that most of the indus- 
tries that will come to Oregon will do so be- 
cause of availability of raw materials, If 
low-cost hydroelectric energy is in ample 
supply it also can be a factor in attracting 
industry. Other factors on the positive side 
are, it seems to us, less important than those 
two. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, we 
found extremely interesting a study made by 
the bureau of business research at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon at the request of the State 
department of planning and development. 
The June issue of Oregon Business Review 
has a report on the study, Why Do New Busi- 
ness Enterprises Decide To Locate in Oregon? 
It is written by the director of the bureau. 
Wesley C. Ballaine. 

According to the study, two factors have 
dominated in the decisions of owners of busi- 
ness and industries recently located in Ore- 
gon. One is availability of raw materials, 
and the other is a desire to live in Oregon. 

The latter factor is an interesting one. 
After we had made that tour of the State we 
were asked on several occasions, “Why, if 
freight rates discriminate against businesses 
and industries in the Northwest, if big mar- 
kets are many miles away, if Oregon’s tax 
structure creates hardships for corporations 
—why, if those conditions exist, have 5° 
many large industries located here and not 
some other place?” 

The persons who asked were thinking, W® 
found, of Jantzen Knitting Mills, Hirsch- 
Weis, Iron Fireman, Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
and a few others—industries that did not 
locate in Oregon because of availability of 
raw materials. We are not sure the answer 
was correct, but we replied that those indus- 
tries had been, in all cases, established by 
Oregonians who preferred to live in Oregon 
that that could be the only reason they set 
up shop here instead of going to areas closer 
to major markets. 

We think these cases bear out the findings 
of the survey made by the B u of Busi- 
ness Research, It found, “A highly signifi- 
cant aspect of this study is the Important? 
given by respondents to a desire to live in 
Oregon. This was especiAlly true of the 
nonlumber manufacturing group, that 13. 
the type of industry that can be attracted 
to Oregon by State and local efforts." THe 
survey learned that 49 businesses had been 
attracted to Oregon for that reason, 

Oregon has some real handicaps when it 
goes on the prowl for new businesses and in“ 
dustries. But it has some good points, too. 
And don't overlook that old chamber of com- 
merce line, It's a good place to live.” 
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Proposed Regulation of Sports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Mr. Shirley Povich and pub- 

ed in today’s Washington Post, deal- 

with sports, and particularly with a 
bill relating to baseball, football, and 
Other sports. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tits MORNING, Wirn SHMLEY Povien 

In contrast to the docile, company-man 
Attitudes of the major league baseball play- 
ers who testified before the Senate's anti- 

committee, the athletes who toil in 
Pro football are saying they don't want to 
Id still for too much power in the hands 
or the club owners. 
ey're kicking up a fuss at the House- 
ot blank check given the owners of all 
one teams and urging the Senate to take 
ao look at the bill that would make 
lute dictators of the owners in their 
Felations with the athletes, 

Club owners have proven over the years 

t they abuse the players when they have 

u given a free hand." said Bill Howton, 

Teen Bay's crack pass-receiving end. As 
President. and spokesman of the National 

tball League Players Association, he 
oesn't want the owners freed from court 
Scrutiny of their dealings with the athletes. 
3 was vastly different from the testi- 
ret J Of the big-shot baseball athletes who 
ie to place their fate-in the hands 
wi he owners and rely on their bounty. Ted 

Stan Musial, Mickey Mantle, and 
in in Roberts said, in effect, they were will- 

g to trust the owners. 
topelia could have been slightly prejudiced 
Balen in view of their delightful ex- 
1 ences with the baseball owners. Wil- 
mo is currently drawing $125,000 for six 
arene work, Musial is. a $100,000 wage 
Noten Mantle’s pay is up to $70,000 and 
r3 rts has been a $50,000 man. The Sen- 
Nata Fammittes didn't summon any of the 
aK $7,000 minimum men, of whom there 

a few, 
ir the football players prefer the Celler 

that was beaten in the House, the one 

t put the owners under “reasonably nec- 
to restraints that permitted the athletes 

take their grievances to court, They're 
Of the House-passed bill granting com- 
antitrust immuhity to their employers. 
8 sor they'll have no place to go 

Hints exce r x 

Commissioner. pt to au owner-paid 
jane the whole pro football industry 
t Stith willing to settle for the Celler bill. 
footha ld represent a great advance for pro 
hang U. putting it on an equal footing with 
held ra The latest Supreme Court decision 

4 t football is anzwerable to the antt- 
pott laws, and the game is in an uneasy 
happ On, vulnerable to costly sults by un- 

Tt players. 
guet When the subcommittee gets around to 

3 3 Pro football on its so-called col- 
true att that it could strike pay dirt. The 
coul — that situation when fully developed 
wonde e suficient to jolt the Senators into 
Botte, ment how the pro football league has 
Of colle oy With their unconscionable draft 

Org, all these years. 
that 


Plete 
aini 


anized baseball never has presumed 
Pro fotball’s kind of draft is necessary 
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for its game. The baseball people admit 
that they envy football's ability to get away 
with the maneuver which takes all choice of 
team selection away from the graduating 
collegian, and which eliminates costly com- 
petitive bidding by the clubs, But they 
havent’ dared to install the same device. 

The pro football people don’t give the grad- 
Unting collegian any freedom of choice. A 
pro team needing a halfback says, in effect, 
to the object of their choice, “You belong 
to us. You will play pro football for this 
team, at the salary we pay you, or you must 
find some other profession because no other 
club in our league will hire you.” 

It is the purest preemption, accompanied 
by a barefaced threat of boycott as the al- 
ternative of the graduating collegian, who 
must agree to forfeit his bargaining rights if 
he wants to play the game. And how did the 
club come into ownership of the player? 
That was simple. They drew his name out 
of a list that appeared on a blackboard at the 
owners’ annual meeting. Simple as that, 

The wonder is that Congress has held still 
for the pro football draft all of these years 
in the light of the wide notice given the 
goings-on at the draft meetings. And vastly 
mistaken is the impression that pro football 
needs such & draft to equalize the playing 
strength of the clubs. 

The Nation would be outraged if business 
firms other than football were to use the 
same tactics with graduating collegians. If 
such as General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
Du Pont, in campus interviews were to in- 
form graduating engineers that they had no 
choice but to join a particular firm, or get 
out of the engineering business, there would 
be a huge outcry, plus the demand for re- 
spect for birth rights, constitutional rights, 
and bargaining rights. 


H. R. 3 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
der consideration the bill (H. R. 3) to 
establish rules of interpretation govern- 
ing questions of the effect of acts of Con- 
gress on State laws. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I sup-, 
port the provisions of H. R. 3, one of the 
effects of which will give back to the 
States the right to enforce their State 
sedition statutes. Such is the purpose 
of the bill I introduced on this subject, 
H. R. 1129. 

In Florida, our State treason and in- 
surrection laws have been in the statutes 
since 1868. Since 1941, Florida statutes 
have made it a felony to advocate by 
word of mouth or writing the overthrow 
of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment by force or violence or by any 
other unlawful means. Additional stat- 
utes dealing with this general subject 
were passed in 1949 and 1951. I was 
privileged to be a member of the Florida 
Legislature when in 1953, the Subversive 
Activities Act was enacted which made it 
a felony to become or remain a member 
of a subversive organization. 

I supported this legislation then be- 
cause I felt it was a proper field for 
State legislation. Every State and all of 
the citizens within that State have the 
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Interest and right to combat subversive 
influences and activitles within their 
communities. 

I introduced H. R. 1129 because I felt 
the Supreme Court's decision in the Nel- 
son case constituted an unwarranted and 
unnecessary invasion of the rights of the 
States in this field. Further, I believe 
that it was never the intent of Congress 
in enacting legislation dealing with sub- 
versive activities, to deprive the States of 
the opportunity to enforce their own 
sedition statutes, or to vest in the Fed- 
eral Government exclusive jurisdiction 
in this field, 

I am gratified by the overwhelming 
vote given H. R. 3 in the House. 


Presidential Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Kansas City 
Times-Kansas City Star of Monday, July 

21, 1958, makes sense and deserves the 
particular attention of those who are op- 
posing the Presidential retirement bill: 
PRESIDENTIAL PENSIONS A NORMAL OBLIGATION 

This should be the week of action on the 
presidential pension bill. It is hard to see 
how the recipients of congressional pensions 
could fatl to provide for the highest office 
of the land. 

Reasonable security for a former President 
or his widow is simply good public policy. 
It is outrageous to think that the former 
head of the great United States could be 
forced to sell the reputation of his office in 
the marketplace, 

Against objections based on political ani- 


` mosities the Senate passed the bill last year. 


Now the same kind of opposition is en- 
countered in the House. Chiefly it appears 
to come from some Republicans who don't 
want Harry S. Truman to have a pension. 

This is no issue of personalities. It isn't 
a question of anyone's feelings for or against 
Mr. Truman, for or against Herbert Hoover, 
for or against Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
‘The bill would be passed for the high office. 
It would apply to the holders of the office 
through the predictable future. It isn't a 
question of whether any individual needs 
the money. The United States cannot put 
its former Presidents on charity basis to re- 
ceiye financial help according to need. 

A President's responsibilities to the public 
continue long after he leaves the office. He 
may or may not continue to be a party 
leader. ‘The whole country looks to him for 
informed views on major issues. He must 
carry a heavy correspondence, the reason for 
the franking privilege and a clerical staff. 
He should be in a position to continue the 
associations with world leaders and Amer- 
ican leaders made during his Presidency. 
He should be able to keep up his end of 
the entertainment involved in such asso- 
ciations, 

It is doubtful that a President can save 
much, if any, money during his tenure of 
office. Unless he has money when he takes 
the office he will have little or nothing 
when he leaves. Presumably he will be able 
to get a good price for his memoirs which 
is a proper and standard method of accum- 
ulating something, But memoirs are not a 
reliable source of income for many years 01 
retirement. Of course the prestige of the 
Presidency would command a good salary in 
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private employment. That's the point. The 
pension bill is intended to make unnecessary 
that kind of trading on the office. 

Except for the involvement with person- 
alities we can’t see how this proposal would 
even stir an argument, 


United States Struggles for U. N. Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


3 OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Drew Pearson has an extremely disturb- 
ing analysis, published in this morning's 
newspapers, of the great loss of Ameri- 
can influence throughout the world 
caused by our lack of leadership ‘and 
imagination and our most unfortunate 
failure to buttress our military power 
with intelligent, thoughtful, effective, 
diplomatic know-how. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article, 

“was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Untrep STATES STRUGGLES For U. N. VOTE 

(By Drew Pearson) 

The American public does not know it, but 
all last week and early this week there has 
been more diplomatic armtwisting, more 
table-pounding, and more due bills collected 
by American diplomats at the United Na- 
tions than at any other time in American 
history. The arm-twisting has been to drum 
up a two-thirds vote in the U. N. General 
Assembly to get a U. N. police force to take 
over ſor the marines and thus get the United 
States off the hock and off the beaches in 
Lebanon. 

The U. N. vote-getting has not been easy. 

Here is how some of the onetime friends 
and allies of the United States have reacted: 

In Latin America: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Veneztiela, Mexico have been cool. They 
argued privately that the good-neighbor 
policy has become a series of visits by Amer- 
ican bigwigs and they are tired of smiling 
faces behind champagne glasses lifted to 
toast an empty policy. They point out that 
they are summoned by American-delegation 
office boys at the U. N. and told how to vote. 
They are telling American diplomats that 
they are tired of voting on Instructions from 
the State Department. 

In Europe: West Germany, an anchor 
member of NATO, has been grumbling 
against American intervention in Lebanon. 
Norway, Denmark and Beigium are irri- 
tated. The French, though for intervention, 
are most unhappy over the fact that some 
1,800 of their troops have been anchored off 
Beirut for almost a week, anxious to go 
ashore, but unwanted. 

In Asia and Africa: Japan, which we have 
depended upon as our chief Far Eastern ally, 
has been on the other side of the Lebanese 
fence. Saudi Arabia, which we have wooed 
and courted, sidestepped an O. K. for the use 
of the Air Force base in Dhahran, and re- 
fused to send oil to Jordan, eyen though 
King Saud, less than a year ago, had sta- 
tioned his troops in Jordan to rescue King 
Hussein. Indonesia, India, and most 
African-Asiatic states are against United 
States. 

Remarked one Latin-American ambassa- 
dor: “How can I possibly explain to the peo- 
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ple of my country why we should vote to 
take over for the United States marines in a 
little country few of them have heard about 
and which they think is being occupied solely 
to protect American oil?” 

WHY WE SLIPrED? 

In the last few days, some diplomats have 
been telling each other: “We've got to 
pitch in and saye the United States. We 
can't allow her to lose face. It was bad 
enough to have Britain and France shown 
up as weak powers after Suez. We can't 
have the same thing happen to the United 
States.” 

All the above is not pleasant to contem- 
Plate. However, the American pecple would 
be guilty of keeping their heads in the sand 
if they did not wake up to the facts, And 
these unpleasant facts indicate how badly 
American prestige has slipped. ~ 

The question is—why? The answer, in 
brief, is that world leadership goes to; 

1. The strong. 

2. Him who leads. 

On point 1, for the last 10 months, it has 
been obvious that our one-time scientific 
and military supremacy has been going to 
the nation which was able to put a ton-and- 
a-half sputnik in the skies, and was able to 
test n long-range intercontinental missile as 
early as May 1957. In contrast, our ICBM, 
the Atlas, went p-f-f-ft at Cape Canaveral 
on July 19, the same day Khrushchev was 
demanding a summit meeting in brutal, 
bulldozing language. 

On point 2, a nation which leads must 
not be a nation which waits. It must solve 
problems before they become acute. It 
must use imagination and inspiration. It 
cannot rely on bluster and talk, We have 
been talking big and carrying a little stick. 
We have been bragging about outer space, 
but beeping with a tiny sputnik. We have 
been talking about massive retaliation and 
agonizing reappraisal when the world knew 
we weren't going to attack massively with 
the atomic bomb, and the world has now 
come to realize that we have to undergo an 
agonizing reappraisal of our own policy of 
brinksmanship. i 

One policy we may have to reappraise is 
that of policing the world on the other side 
of the globe—the equivalent of Russia 
landing troops near our border in Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, or Mexico. 


Squaw Mountain and Fire Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on July 
26, commemoration exercises will be 
conducted at Greenville, Maine, for the 
Squaw Mountain Lookout, the first for- 
est fire tower ever erected in the United 
States. z 

This will be a signal event, for it 
honors the institution of a planned de- 
fense against the all-consuming fires 
that once rampaged, unchecked, through 
our timberlands and threatened to de- 
stroy our forests. 

Because of the important part forest 
fire control plays in our national com- 
plex, I insert in the Recorp the follow- 
ing-report on Squaw Mountain Lookout 
and its relationship to the development 
x our Nation's forest fire fighting sys- 

em: 
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At the turn of the century, America 
had no forest fire detection and sup- 
pression s¥stem as we know it today. 
Forest fires burned across the country, 
destroying huge acreages of timberland 
annually. Few and untrained hands 
were lifted against the insidious enemy 
and little, if any, thought was given to 
detecting fires while they were still 
small. . 

Stimulated into action by the severe 
fires of 1903, several Maine timberland 
owners, operators, and other interested 
people began to give their attention to 
the recurring problem. Names such as 
Elmer Crowley, William Shaw, W. J. 
Lannigan, and Payson Viles cross his- 
tory at this point. 

Crowley and Shaw, both associated 
with the M. G. Shaw Lumber Co., then 
operating in the vicinity of Greenville, 
conceived the idea of a permanent look- 
out on Squaw Mountain. The idea was 
encouraged by Lannigan and Viles and 
in 1905 the project was underwritten by 
the M. G. Shaw Lumber Co. 

The lookout was placed in operation 
on June 10, 1905, with William Hilton 
of Greenville, now vice president of the 
Great Northern Paper Co., Bangor, as 
the first observer, or watchman as he 
was called at that time. , 

The first entry in the log kept by Mr. 
Hilton reads: 

Commenced work Saturday, June 10, 1905; 
clear, south wind. 


Hilton served as observer from 1905 
through 1908. During the first year he 
lived at the M. G. Shaw logging camp, 
making the trip up and down the moun- 
tain each day. 

The value of Squaw Mountain Look- 
out was demonstrated many times in 
1905. Other lookouts followed in quick 
succession, and in 1909 all lookout sta- 
tions in the unorganized towns and 
plantations were absorbed into the 
Maine Forestry District upon its crea- 
tion by the legislature. 

Yes, the whole concept of fire control 
started in Maine, right there at Squaw 
Mountain. And from the humble be- 
ginning, the combined State foresters of 
this country have built the largest forest 
fire protection force in the world. Three 
thousand three hundred fire towers now 
keep vigil over the non-Federal forest 
land of America. In 1911, 6 years after 
Squaw Mountain tower was erected, the 
Weeks law was enacted by Congress to 
provide Federal participation in forest 
fire control. At that time only 61 mil- 
lion acres of State and privately owned 
forest land out of a national total of 
427 millions acres were under organ 
protection. By 1925 protection had ex- 
panded to include 178 million acres in 
29 States. Last year more than 395 
million acres were being protected. 

The year 1925 saw 135,000 acres of 
our Nation’s timberland burned, or 13 
percent of every million protected, and 
the size of the average fire was 280 acres- 
Last year only twenty-eight-hundredths 
percent of the protected area was 
burned and the size of the average fire 
had diminished to a little over 17 acres- 

Total United States expenditure for 
State and private forest fire contro! 
amoùnted to $3,604,000 for 1925. Last 
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year expenditures reached $45 million, 
of which $35 million were State and 
Private funds and $10 million were Fed- 
eral. í 

In the early years forest flres were con- 
trolled by the States mainly by man- 
power and hand tools; there was little 
so-called heavy equipment available. 
During the last 10 to 15 years tremen- 
dous strides have been made not only 
in efficiency of equipment. but also in 
the number of such facilities used among 
the various States» Tanker trucks and 
Power pumps, for example, increased in 
use nationally from 2,170 in 1943 to al- 
most 3,600 in 1957. Only 4 airplanes 
Were a part of State facilities in 1945 
compared to 135 in 1957. Over the same 
Period the number of fireline plows 
8Welled from 326 to 1,694 and radios 
More than tripled in number from 3,356 
to 12.452. 

Throughout these fifty-odd years 
Maine has been a leader among other 
States, both in expanded protection pro- 
Sram and increased efficiency... From 
that early beginning on Squaw Moun- 
tain, Maine, now has 113 lookout towers. 
In addition, there are 160 trucks, 238 
Power pumps, 2 airplanes; 301 radios, 
and 2.550 miles of telephone line. Much 
Of this equipment was acquired after 
the catastrophic fire year of 1947. To- 
day Maine protects 100 percent of. its 
17 million acres of forest land, Last 
year only eighteen-hundredths percent 
of these lands was burned compared to 
the national total of twenty-eight-hun- 
dredths percent, although 726 fires oc- 
curred, and the fire season was severe. 

This is a record of which Maine citi- 
Zens may justly be proud. There is also 


another reason for them to feel particu- 


larly proud, for history records that this 


Country’s first fire control tower was: 


erected on Squaw Mountain, at Green- 
Ville, Maine. 


H. R. 13478, a Predator Fish Control Bill 
Is Urgent Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


bene PELLY. Mr. Speaker, each Mem- 
r of this House has enough problems 
i €cting his own district and constit- 
8 I am sure, without looking for 
Ore. Notwithstanding, I am going to 
in USS momentarily a serious situation 
Connection with coastal fisheries, in 
Particular those in the Puget Sound and 
elle Northwest waters. However, I 
15 hopeful of especially sympathetic 
— derstanding from those colleagues who 
me from agricultural areas. 
ee Speaker, when a pest in the nature 
thre, harmful weed or disease spreads 
vd aeh farming countryside, an indi- 
ual farmer on his own is helpless. 
ections like this are public problems 
can only be controlled by group 
asures. Thus we have Federal pro- 
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grams under direction of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Federal participation is even more es- 
sential in the fishing industry since the 
sea and waters from which the fishery 
harvest is obtained is all publicly owned, 
Conservation and control of fishery re- 
sources must be a Government function. 

In this connection, I recently intro- 
duced H. R. 13478 which offers the only 
practical means of controlling a preda- 
tor which has been increasing in num- 


bers during recent years in west coast: 


waters and in New England waters, too, 
I am informed. This predator is a se- 
rious source of depletion of our fishery 
resources. I refer to the dogfish shark 
which causes great loss of valuable fish 
and damages the fishermen’s gear as 
well, and like a weed or insect on the 
land must be controlled. 


My bill provides for the payment of 
bounties on dogfish sharks to encourage 
the farmers of the sea themselves to 
reduce the depredations of this predator 
species of fish: 

And, as I have indicated, I seek súp- 
port for enactment of my bill into law 
and plead for understanding and support 
from not only the Members from coastal 
States familiar with fishing problems but 
also from those Members who appreciate 
similar blights in relation to crops and 
products of the soil. 

Because-the fishermen of Puget Sound 
and my State of Washington are suffer- 
ing on account of the dogfish shark I 
have been in touch with the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries and the following 
excerpt from correspondence with this 
Bureau speaks for itself: 

Those advocating the control of the dog- 
fish shark point not only to their predatory 
nature, but also to the nuisance aspects 
where they interfere with the commercial 
fishing operations. Frequently such large 
numbers of dogfish are present that the 
fishing gear is ineffective in capturing desir- 
able species. Control of the dogfish shark 
would probably be feasible only through 
their capture by commercial fishing gear. 
It is hoped that additional technological 
study will develop new uses for dogfish shark 
as an animal food which will make it profit- 
able to fish commercially for this species. 

During-World War II, and the years Imme- 
diately following, the dogfish was fished ex- 
tensively for the vitamin A content. of its 
liver. Total catches for Washington and 
Oregon reached a peak of about 23.000 tons 


in 1944, but dropped abruptly after 1949 


when vitamin A was synthesized. The tech- 
nological staff of the Bureau has proposed a 
research program to study the feasibility of 
utilizing dogfish in pet foods, fish meal, and 
as food for furred animals. This study 
would include as well a fundamental investi- 
gation of the chemical composition and 
properties of dogfish designed to yield data 
of maximum value in promoting the com- 
mercial utilization of this species. It is the 
Bureau's view that the Federal Government 
can contribute most to the solution of the 
dogfish problem through the Initiation of a 
comprehensive technological study of this 
nature, 


Owing to the seriousness of the dog- 
fish problem and its effect on conserva- 
tion of salmon and other fish re- 
sources—as that quotation reveals—the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has in- 
stituted preliminary planning for a re- 
search study as to the feasibility of the 
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use of these fish by processors in some 
way such as in animal food. 

I have suggested for such a study the 
use of the staff and facilities of the Col- 
lege of Fisheries of the University of 
Washington, but implementation of any 
research of that kind must be delayed 
until at least fiscal 1960 because funds 
are not available- Meanwhile the situ- 
ation is urgent and, therefore, legisla- 
tion such as H. R, 13478 is needed. I 
would hope this would be a stopgap yet 
practical means of controlling the dog- 
fish population. 

Let me point out that several studies 
as to the diet of the dogfish from the 
stomach analyses show that about two- 
thirds of the food of this predator is 
fish of all types and one-sixth is shell- 
fish. Thus the dogfish destroy a vast 
quantity of marketable’ fish—a truly 
fantastic quantity of protein food that 
should be conserved for orderly harvest- 
ing. ~ 

Also as I said earlier trawlers and 
salmon gillnetters suffer an economic 
loss to their gear in the amount of un- 
told thousands of dollars yearly due to 
the involuntary capture of nets full of 
these dogfish. 

The Director of the Bureau, Donald 
McKernan, recently wrote a letter in 
which he said: 

You are quite right in assuming that 
they—dogfish—can be best taken by the 
commercial fishermen. In fact, I doubt 
that there is any other way in which they 
could be taken successfully. 


This legislation is needed now and I 
hope Members will support it at the ap- 
propriate time. Meanwhile in the Sen- 
ate a similar measure introduced by the 
senior Senator from my State of Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is being con- 
sidered. The time for adjournment is 
short but I hope there is still time to 
bring relief to the fishing industry. 


Still the U. N.’s Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very timely editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Daily 
Globe on July 21, 1958: 

Sin. THE U. N.'s BUSINESS 

That Nikita S. Khrushehev's demand for a 
five-power summit conference tomorrow to 
deal with the Middle Eastern crisis wlll 
prove acceptable to the West appears ex- 
tremely unlikely. The time element has 
already proyed an insuperable obstacle. 

There are other major hurdles in the way. 
Among these is the obvious fact that 
Khrushchev has so patently utilized this op- 
portunity to distort the record, and as an 
occasion for laying down the official line of 
Moscow for the party faithful abroad, 
These dodges do nothing toward easing mat- 
ters in the Middle East or solving problems 
there. 
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The Russian party boss is also repeating 
on this occasion the tactics he invoked im- 
mediately after the launching of Sputnik I 
last autumn. Then, as now, his aim was to 
hustle the West, inadequately prepared, into 
a summit meeting through threat and be- 
guilement, so as to cash in swiftly on the 
worldwide concern generated by that dem- 
onstration of military prowess. 

From the tone and temper of this newest 
demarche it is clear, finally, that Khrush- 
chev's aims include exploiting to the full the 
opening presented by the Middle Eastern 
muddle at the assizes of world opinion in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. Candor compels 
admission that he has already achieved sub- 
stantial success on this point. Witness the 
world reaction to his message. 

Were these the sum and substance of this 
latest development, they would mean that 
diplomatic sparring on the Middle Eastern 
problem is continuing, and is as dangerous 
as ever. But there is more to the message 
than familiar distortions and adroit diplo- 


macy. 

Two striking facts stand out. In lsting 
conferees for a possible summit meeting, the 
Russian has been content to stipulate that 
but one Communist government—his own— 
would be represented there. In addition to 
urging a conference of the U. S. S. R., the 
United States, Britain, France, and India, 
he also proposes that Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, be 
a participant. 

Thus, despite the thunder reverberating 
through this highly tendentious document, 
Russia is recognizing the role of the United 
Nations as a restraining factor in the crisis. 
‘That is certainly reassuring. It adds to evi- 
dence, hitherto more or Jess piecemeal, thet 
the Soviet Union has no present intention of 
embarking upon military adventures, how- 
ever determined Khrushchev may be to ex- 
ploit the West's dilemmas. — 

Khrushchev's plan further details Mos- 
cow's intention of utilizing the U. N. by pro- 
posing that any solutions a big power con- 
ference might frame should be sent directly 
to the Security Council for implementing 
decisions and action. In the Council Rus- 
sia, of course, holds a veto power. Moscow's 
approach accordingly foreshadows recourse 
to the favorite Communist diplomatic tac- 
tics—endless wrangling. 

In view of the fact that the Soviet delegate 
only last week vetoed the United States pro- 
posal, backed by 8 of the 11 Council mem- 
bers, that a U. N. police force be dispatched 
to Lebanon and Jordan to safeguard the 
existence of their governments; and in view 
of the pledges of the United States and 
Britain to withdraw forces when such a U, N. 
police agency is created. it would scem clear 
that the proper answer to KEhrushchev's mes- 
sage should be to press the call of the U. N. 
General Assembly and seek a new verdict 
there, where no veto exists. That, rather 
than meeting at haste at any summit any- 
where, Would make sense, 


i 


Boating Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 d 
Mr. BYRNE of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I support the House's action in passing 


H. R. 11078, to promote boating safety 
on the navigable waters of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions 
and providing for cooperation with the 
States in this matter. Our Nation is 
possessed of an abundance of streams 
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and larger bodies of water. Certainly 
Chicago, my home city. has a great deal 
at stake in this bill. When the St. Law- 
rence seaway is completed, and all Chi- 
cagoans are awaiting this important 
event, the giant ships from all major 
cities of the world will sail down the St. 
Lawrence seaway into Chicago's beauti- 
ful harbors. 

As a member of the House Public 
Works Committee, and serving on the 
Subcommittees of Rivers and Harbors 
and Flood Control, I am vitally inter- 
ested in navigation projects, flood con- 
trol problems, and safety measures per- 
tinent to these subjects. 

The Third District of Chicago is lo- 
cated on Chicago's southwest side. As 
such, residents are a bit removed from 
lake front, and have no true body of 
water that can be used for recreational 
purposes. Persons living in areas fur- 
ther south and west in Cook County 
are still further removed from water 
recreational facilities. With the advent 
of water skiing, the ever increasing pop- 
ularity of the sport of small boat craft, 
there is a need for safety regulations. 
I understand that there are now about 
30 million people who indulge in the 
small boat craft. When hearings on 
H. R. 11078 were held in Chicago, my 
good friend, Congressman KLUCZYNSKI, 
presided at them. As he has told us, 
the committee heard over 70 witnesses, 
not all of whom were from Illinois but 
many were from States contiguous to 
Illinois. The witnesses favored this pro- 
posal 


Looking ahead I think is necessary. I 
hope that residents of my district as 
well as those in other districts located 
in southwest Cook County will have 
water recreational facilities. I intro- 
duced legislation recently providing for 
the conversion of a swamp and marsh 
area known as the Stoney Creek Water- 
shed into a chain of lakes suitable for 
swimming, boating and other recreation 
connected with water. I have intro- 
duced legislation to continue the Cal- 
Sag navigation project. Both of these 
areas while not actually in the Third 
District are directly adjacent to it. The 
residents of these areas would be the 
beneficiaries of my proposals. New and 
expanded industries or businesses will 
develop in this part of Chicago. The 
number of small craft owners will in- 
crease. With this, there will be a great 
need for adequate safety precautions. 

Another consideration is that this 

- proposal which I voted for does not in- 
fringe on States rights nor does it per- 
mit encroachment into State affairs and 
— 5 — affairs by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Peace Won't Be Vetoed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edito- 
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rial which appeared in the Christian Sei- 
ence Monitor on July 23, 1958: 
Pesce Won't Bx VETOED 4 


The Soviet veto of the Japanese resolution 
on Lebanon shows clearly the nature of the 
Russian Communist interest in the Middle 
East. Moscow's desire is not to promote 
peace but to exploit discord. Nevertheless, 
peace has resources yet to be explored in the 
Security Council and possibly the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

First, Secretary General Hammarskjold 
can do a great deal under the original Swed- 
ish-sponsored resolution, which authorized 
the present U. N. observer group in Lebanon. 
This does not give all the authority that 
could be wished, but it does make possible 
& corps which can serve as eyes and ears to 
the U. N. and its members. 

Second, the Security Council Itself, as Brit- 
ain and the United States are pointing out, 
can provide all the essentials of a summit 
conference such as Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev advocates, and can make it even more 
meaningful than his plan. 

Third, if an appeal eventually is taken to 
the General Assembly, the West is putting 
itself in a position to gain rather than lose 
at the bench of world opinion. 

The Council debate has shown how empty 
are the Soviet pretensions of wishing a rea! 
settlement in the Middle East, It has ful- 
minated for withdrawal of American troops 
from Lebanan, yet has twice resisted the 
only practical measures which could bring 
about such a withdrawal and still protect 
this small nation from externally aided 
subversion, 

Under such conditions it is impossible 
even to credit the Moscow regime with good 
faith. Its position is essentially dishonest. 

The Soviet Government has tried to by- 
pass the U. N. by its summit conference pro- 
posal. Stuck with its challenge of asking 
an Assembly session, it revived the summit 
talk as a substitute. It could use a small 
chiefs-of-state meeting as its propaganda 
sounding board without the presence of small 
nations whose security might be jeopardized 
as Lebanon's has been. 

If a direct meeting between heads of state 
is desired, that can be obtained by the sim- 
ple expedient of Premier Khrushchev, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Prime Minister Macmillan, 
and others acting as their own chief dele- 
gates at a convening of the Security Council. 
This would have the great merit of keeping 
negotiations in the direct line of U. N. pro- 
cedure rather than as & substitute for it. 

One or two further touches might be rec- 
ommended, since. Soviet diplomacy has been 
ready to broaden Big Four conferences. The 
Council should invite President Nasser, of 
the United Arab Republic, and King Hussein, 
of Jordan, to attend as representatives of 
the peoples whose destines are being dis- 
cussed. And if personnel for an expanded 
observer group could be drawn chiefly from 
Asian and African countries, that unit would 
probably be the more acceptable. 

The resources of world diplomacy for peace 
and security are only beginning to be de- 
veloped. International communism wili find 
they cannot be stifled by vetoes or propa- 
ganda, 


More Reasons for Making Hawaii a State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. BURNS 
DELEGATE FROM HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 
Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
at frequent intervals during the 85th 
Congress, I have been privileged to call 
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to the attention of the Members of Con= 
gress the exceptional qualifications of 
the Americans of Hawaii whom I have 
the great honor of representing in the 
Congress. I have continued to point out 
that while the American citizens of 
Hawali are of many racial ancestries, 
they are nonetheless red-blooded Amer- 
icans, fully participating in all phases of 
American life. r 

I am indeed honored to be able to call 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress to the fact that the 121st Signal 
Detachment, Hawaii National Guard. 
has been honored by being announced 
the winners of the National Guard As- 
Sociation Trophy, the Pershing Trophy, 
and the National Guard (State) Trophy 
in competition with all other National 
Guard units. The Hawaii National 
Guard achieved this outstanding recog- 
Nition by surpassing equally outstanding 
units from every State in the Union. 

All three trophies are for the highest 
figure of merit attained by a team in its 
record practice conducted during the 
Calendar year with .30-caliber service 
rifles or carbines. Any squadron, group, 

dquarters, company, battery troop, 
group headquarters detachment, or simi- 
larly sized unit that is federally recog- 
nized and which is authorized to fire a 
-30-caliber qualification course is con- 
sidered, 

Teams consist of all individuals who 
are carried on the rolls as members of 
the unit during the period in which fir- 

& is conducted. 

The National Guard Association Tro- 
phy is an honorary award only, It re- 

permanently in.the headquarters 
of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. It is 
inscribed with the name of the unit 
attaining the highest figure of merit of 
all competing units. The National 
Guard Association also presents a Cérti- 
ficate of Victory to the outstanding unit. 
tne oe Pershing troop award is made to 

e unit in each Army area. 
They receive a Pershing Trophy for per- 
Manent possession. It is also awarded 

the National Guard Association, 

The National Guard State Trophy is a 
kierolring trophy awarded by the Na- 
lonal Board for Promotion of Rifle 

Ctice and is awarded to a unit in a 
_ State or Territory to hold for 1 year 
Until called for by the State adjutant 
Beneral, The National Board for the 
motion of Rifle Practice also awards 
a Certificate of Victory to each of the 
Winning units. 
W 121st Signal Detachment, under 
Nay command of W. O. Herbert Hiroshi 
akaya, has demonstrated a high stand- 
ard of efficiency in training and mainte- 
1 in addition to outstanding tech- 
à cal proficiency with individual weap- 
ys This unit had a figure of merit of 
7 55 percent, which not only placed 
5 em first in the Territory of Hawaii, but 
the in the Army area and finally first in 
e entire country. 
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Farm Surplus Reserve Great National 
Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, for 


the past several years high administra- 
tion officials and particularly the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture have bemoaned the 


existence of surplus farm commodities 
in the United States. 

I have taken strong, strong exception 
to this attitude and have insisted that 
surplus food is a great national asset if 
properly used. 

A food reserve is an essential national 
defense component. It can be a boon 
to our own needy citizens. It can be a 
tremendous instrument for peace and 
freedom if used wisely as a basic part of 
American foreign policy. 

On July 20, 1958, I read a most inter- 
esting article by Associated Farm writer, 
Ovid Martin, pointing out that our so- 
called farm surplus is not really very 
large in terms of our present position 
as a leading world power. Mr, Martin 
says that our food reserves would be 
quickly exhausted should we become in- 
volved in war. 

Mr. Martin's article from the Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader of July 20, 
1958, is included as follows: 

Foon SUPPLY SHORTAGE SEEN IF WAR 
CoMES 
(By Ovid A. Martin) 

WaSHINGTON.—The Nation's farm sur- 
pluses would melt away quickly should the 
country become involved in a big new war. 

Without doubt, shortages would develop 
quickly for some items and rationing would 
be needed to: assure equitable distribution 
and to prevent skyrocketing prices. 

Recent developments in the Near East, in- 
volving the landing of United States armed 
forces in troubled areas, have set farm and 
food officials on a new appraisal of the food- 
supply situation. 

There are some surpluses, but they are 
limited almost wholly to food raw mate- 
rials, such as wheat for flour, corn and other 
grains for livestock and poultry feed. 

True, the Government does own stocks of 
such items as butter, dried milk, cheese, 
rice, and dry beans, But measured against 
year-long needs, they are insignificant. Take 
butter for example. The Department owned 
nearly 100 million pounds June 1. This 
represented only about 5 weeks’ supply for 
consumer markets. 

The Government holds no stocks of meats. 
The only surplus available are those held in 
processing and distribution channels and 
those represented by Llvestock still on 
farms. 

It would be possible to step up meat pro- 
duction somewhat, but not for long unless 
grain production were increased. Present 
surplus stocks of corn and other feed 
grains—while at record high levels—repre- 
sent only about 6 months’ requirements. 
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Only in the case of wheat are the stocks 
sufficient to maintain a high consumption 
rate for an indefinite period. Of course, 
there is a possibility the United States 
would be called upon to share these supplies 
with allies, 

Now plentiful, sugar would become hard 
to get in the event of a conflict. That is 
because his country depends on offshore pro- 
ducing, areas such as Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands for nearly 
two-thirds of its needs. Wars interfere with 
oceanic movement of sugar. 

Much has been said about the milk sur- 
plus. About 5 percent of the production 
has been moving into government surplus 
stocks—in the form of manufactured prod- 
ucts—under price supports. 

But this 5 percent would be absorbed 
quickly through increased civilian and mili- 
tary demands. In wartime, civilians tend 
to buy more heavily of food. That is be- 
cause supplies of other consumer goods usu- 
ally are smaller than in peace time, 

Undoubtedly, the-meat situation would 
warrant speedy government action in event 
of a war. Supplies now are running below 
a year ago and consumers would like to 
have more, The per capita consumption is 
averaging about 151 pounds a year compared 
with a postwar peak of 167 in 1956, 

Egg production is below a year ago and 
considerably below levels of World War II. 
Production of poultry meat is larger. But 
certainly there are no surplus stocks of these 
poultry items, 

The government owns some surplus soy- 
beans and peanuts, raw materials for vege- 
table oils used in making shortening, mar- 
garine and similar foods. These stocks are 
insignificant from the standpoint of annual 
requirements. No 

Of course, agriculture has a large unused 
productive capacity in the form of cropland 
idled under crop control and soil bank land 
retirement programs. 

The extent to which this land could be 
put back to use would be governed to a con- 
siderable degree by the availability of addi- 
tional manpower, farm machinery equipment 
and supplies. 


Nixon Offers a Foreign Policy Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Tribune of July 21, 1958. 
The address of Vice President Nrxon to 
which the editorial refers was an infor- 
mal talk without manuscript. Because 
it was so comprehensive, well-reasoned, 
and convincing, it can be of great assist- 
ance to persons who are uncertain as to 
why it was both right and necessary to 
go to the assistance of a beleaguered 
friend, Lebanon. It was placed in the 
Record by my colleague from Minnesota, 
Senator THYE, and appears on pages 
13272-13274 of the Recorp for July 22, 
1958. 
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The immediate objectives were to pro- 
tect American lives and to demonstrate 
that the United States can be depended 
on to support democratic governments, 
at their request, against aggression from 
within as well as from without. If in- 
dependent countries were to have their 
confidence in the word and the will of 
the United States shaken, they would 
have no choice but to bow to Commu- 
nist pressures and the United States 
would soon stand alone and in mortal 
danger. The emergency action in sup- 
port of hard-pressed Lebanon presented 
admittedly grave risks; any other course 
presented greater risks. 

But any such action, at best, only buys 
time and opportunity to devise and put 
into operation promptly positive pro- 
grams that will meet the more basic needs 
and desires of affected peoples; freedom 
from alien control, economic betterment, 
and internal democracy—in that order. 

The Vice President stated, with equal 
persuasiveness, the case for such long- 
range programs, using afresh the ideo- 
logical weapon of the American Revolu- 
tion which is more responsible than any- 
thing else for the unrest and aspirations 
that now demand American leadership 
in satisfying: 

NIXON OFFERS A FOREIGN POLICY PLAN 


Vice President Nmon made a magnificent 
defense of the administration's intervention 
in the Middle East in his speech Saturday at 
the Aquatennial luncheon for Minnesota’s 
newspaper editors. 

Yet evon more significant, in our opinion, 
was his recognition that this action was 
only a stopgap and what is needed is a new, 
long-range foreign policy that will recognize 
and respect the deep desire for change that 
is being expressed by the people of the Near 
rely: Far East, Africa, and eyen Latin Amer- 
“Our major problem in the years ahead,” 
the Vice President said, “is to develop more 
effectively than we bave the kind of pro- 
grams in the information field, in the eco- 
nomic assistance field and in other areas 
which will identify American policy with the 
aspirations of these peoples.” A 

Those aspirations, the Vice President em- 
phasized, are: first and above all, national 
independence, recognition of their dignity 
as nations and individuals and their equal- 
ity; second, at a much lower level—but still 
important—economic progress, and third, at 
the lowest level at this point, individual 
freedom, 

As Nrxon said, this is what the people of 
the United States and our Government want 
for ourselves and what we believe our policy 


is designed to provide and encourage for 


others. The Vice President pointed out that 
this message has not been adequately por- 
trayed to the world. We agree. But we 
‘would add that too often America's policies 
have not been designed with these goals and 
objectives clearly in mind, either. 

The Vice President said—and we hope his 
words were heard throughout the world 
that we should talk more about “the promise 
of the American revolution” than about the 
threat of Communist revolution. And then 
he added these significant words: 

“The American Revolution caught the im- 
agination of the world one-hundred-and- 
eighty-odd years ago because we stood then 
for independence for nations no matter how 
small, for economic progress and for free- 
dom. We stand for the same things today. 

“And our problem in the world is to con- 
vince the masses of the people (and) the in- 
tellectuals in all the world that the United 
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States and those with whom we are asso- 
ciated * * * are the protagonists of the real, 
the true revolution, rather than the Soviet 
Union.” 

We hope the Voice of America and the 
other agencies of the United States Informa- 
tion Service are broadcasting the Vice Presi- 
dent's speech throughout the world. For it 
contains the kind of an appeal that too 
often has been lacking in recent years be- 
cause of our overriding concern with nuclear 
weapons, defense pacts, and military aid. 

Such defense preparations are needed too— 
in greater or lesser degree—but there is even 
More need for the Kind of an approach to 
the people that the Vice President outlined 
in his speech in Minneapolis Saturday. We 
hope our State Department can build on the 
foundation Nrxon laid. 


Fairfield Jaycees Set Record by Taking 
the Largest Number National Awards 
Ever Bestowed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Winnsboro News and Herald, 
Winnsboro, S. C., of July 26, 1958: 
FAMFIELD Jaycers Ser RECORD py TAKING THE 

LARGEST NUMBER NATIONAL AWARDS EVER 

BESTOWED 


The Fairfield Jaycees walked away with 
top honors at the Jaycee National Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, Calif., last week. They 
were selected as the outstanding chapter in 
the United States, located in towns of 5,000 
population or less, For this they were pre- 
sented the Clarence H. Howard award, which 
is the most coveted award for Jaycee chap- 
ters. In addition to this they received six 
awards for various civic projects. This is 
the largest number of national awards ever 
received by a single Jaycee chapter in any 
one year, The projects were as follows: 

First place: Community health. 

First place: Public affairs. 

First place: Sports activities, 

Second place: Publications. 

Second place: Interclub relations. 

Second place: Youth welfare. 

The Fairfield chapter received statewide 
recognition at the Jaycee State Convention 
in Myrtle’ Beach a few days earlier, They 
were selected as the oustanding chapter in 
the State, located in towns of 5.000 popula- 
tion or less. They were also selected as the 
outstanding chapter in the State regardless 
of population group. The local president, 
Fred Phillips, was selected as one of the 
six outstanding chapter presidents in South 
Carolina. 

The Fairfield Jaycees conducted an im- 
pressive, well balanced group of civil proj- 
ects throughout the year. 

Last year’s officers of the local chapter 
were F. C. Phillips, president; W. D. Bozard, 
first vice president; W. J. Arnette, second 
vice president; F. C. McMaster, secretary- 
treasurer; H. R. Jones, W. R. Traylor, Tom 
Weir, M. W. Chappell, E. P. Ferguson, Marion 
Frazier, directors. 

New officers, recently installed, are H. R. 
Jones, president; F. C. McMaster, first vice 
president; J. R. Stevenson, second yice presi- 
dent; J. L. Shaw, secretary-treasurer; W. J, 
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Arnette, W. D. Bozard, Alan D. Bogge, J. P. 
Harrison, W. T. Weir, and Ed Puryear, di- 
rectors. F. C. Phillips is a national director, 


Joint Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to include the following 
editorial, “Joint Effort," appearing in the 
Newark Evening News of Monday, July 
21. f 

As the Representative of Orange and 
East Orange in the House of Representa- 
tives, I am proud of the fine spirit of 
intercity cooperation displayed by the 
two cities. As the editorial points out, 
our communities must join together to 
solve the complex problems confronting 
our urban areas, . 

As a member of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have the pleasant duty of 
currently helping to draft Federal legis- 
lation providing for a long-range exten- 
sion of the urban renewal program, with 
additional capital grant authorization. 

The editorial reads: 

JOINT EFFORT 

Tn crowded Essex County the urban com- 
plex produces problems that do not stop at 
municipal boundaries. Orange and Fast 
Orange are taking steps to see that solution 
of these problems do not stop there either. 
Moving jointly on commercial, housing, and 
transit projects, they display a heartening 
new spirit of intercity cooperation, 

Officials from both cities are coordinating 
urban renewal plans in what David Davies, 
regional representative of the Urban Renewal 
Administration termed an effort rather 
unique in the history of that Federal Agency, 
A blueprint for revitalizing Orange's fifth 
ward was doubled in size to 100 acres when 
East Orange applied for funds to redevelop 
the Doddtown section adjacent to it. 

Noting that housing and business blight 
do not stop at a city line, Orange Mayor 
Riley hailed the prospect of working with 
East Orange on this project as a first step 
toward regional planning. His counterpart, 
Mayor McConnell, pledged complete coop- 
eration of East Orange's planning agencies 
in developing this and other plans to im- 
prove living and working conditions in their 
cities. 

With impetus from East Orange both cities 
last year coordinated rush-hour traffic buns 
and timing of signals to ease congestion on 
Main Street, This week planning boards of 
the two municipalities will discuss how to 
locate East-West Freeway access ramps 80 
as to serve both East Orange’s Brick Church 
and Central Avenue business districts and 
Orange's Main Street stores. Their om- 
mendations will be forwarded to the State 
highway department. 

Engineers and consultants are studying an 
intercity traffic loop that would make Oak- 
wood Avenue and Hillyer Street in Orange 
one-way south and Harrison Street, in East 
Orange one-way north, thereby easing trafic 
flow in both Oranges. 
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Isolation of metropolitan communities— 
Otfen self-imposed—has intensified social 
and economic problems. They await solu- 
tion through joint effort. 


The Myth of Anti-Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article by Mr. 
W. S. Woytinsky, distinguished econo- 
must, describing his observations during 
an 8-month tour of Latin America. This 
is the second of two articles by Mr. Woy- 
Insky appearing in the New Leader. The 
first was introduced into the Record on 
ae ‘and appears on pages A6488- 


EIGHT MONTHS IN LATIN AMERICA: THE MYTH 
or ANTI-AMERICANISM—2 
(By W.S. Woytinsky) 

In the course of the 8-month, 15-nation 

tin American tour from which Mrs. Woy- 
“insky and I have just returned, people asked 
us constantly about life in the United States. 
Elevator boys, walters, taxi drivers, store 
Clerks, everybody wanted to learn something 
about working conditions, wages and job op- 
Portunities in our country. To go to the 

Nited States appeared to be the dream of 

Most every person we met. High-schodl 
‘PUpils dreamed of a United States college 
education, university students asked about 
the chance of getting a visa and a Job here. 

In Santos, Brazil, we asked two teen-agers 
for the road to Monte Serrat, Learning 
that we were North Americans, they volun- 

red to accompany us. They did not let 
us pay their fare at the funicular railway that 
ads to the summit and were happy when 
We accepted a local drink from them—Juice 
pressed from sugarcane right before our eyes. 
One of them spoke English fairly well; the 
ERAT understood but could not speak. Dur- 
ng the walk they inquired about California, 
®xas, and various universities. The first 
ned to go to the United States for good 
after gradustion from high school; the other 
doubted his ability to face competition in 
the United States. 

More than once sentries at public monu- 
Ments showed us around, then asked about 
R visa for this country. On the Copacabana 
‘ h in Rio de Janeiro, two youngsters 
kremtming next to me asked whether I came 
th the United States. When I sald yes, 

ey called another boy who could speak 
1 Slish, and in no time I was surrounded by 
diene’ of young people, swimmers and 
8 They shot questions at me about 
exes and job opportunities; they were 

: ited and happy to get firsthand informa- 
On about the “promised land.” 
— © tremendous interest of Latin Amerl- 
b youth in the United States is evidenced 
wane ruccess of the so-called binational 
of 2 We visited and lectured in many 
tho em. Some counted thelr enrollment in 
dent nds] occasionally one had more gtu- 
eis 80 than the local university. These in- 
feat not only teen-agers but many pro- 
82 and business people, Officially, the 
Englar the institute is to teach English and 
Studie h literature; actually, it introduces its 

i ts to North American civilization. 

1 also heard that many Latin American 

die people are enrolled in our universi- 


_Vision of modern times, 
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tles: I do not know the exact number, but 
it must be substantial and steadily in- 
creasing. 

This interest marks a very important shift 
in the cultural orientation of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Only two decades ago, fami- 
lies that could afford to educate their young- 
sters abroad sent them to Europe, mainly 
to France. Now the United States is the 
beacon, The new generation of intellectuals 
returning from this country brings back 
new customs, ideas, and attitudes. With- 
out prejudice to thelr traaditional Spanish 
magnificence and ornamentation, Latin 
American cities begin to acquire more and 
more similarity with the United States scene. 
We observed this, for example, during the 
pre-Christmas shopping season, The show 
windows of the department stores in Sao 
Paulo and Rio displayed our traditional 
Christmas decorations; even Santa Claus 
was there, driving his sleigh in the midst 
of tropical vegetation. f 

The traditional pattern of thinking in- 
herited from colonial times is beginning to 
yield to new influences. What is this pat- 
tern? Extreme centralization of govern- 
ment; striking contrasts between rich and 
poor; a deeply rooted conviction that heredi- 
tary wealth is the key to politics, and politics 
the key to.further accumulation of land and 
money; lavish expenditures on ornamenta- 
tion of the capital city, public buildings, and 
private mansions; contempt for manual work 
and often for any economic activity except 
that based on land ownership and politics. 

These characteristics were not equally evi- 
dent in all countries that we visited, but 
they are somehow related to what some 
Latin American writers used to describe as 
Latin humanism, as opposed to the material- 
istic and pragmatic United States civiliza- 
tion. We observed vestiges of this heritage 


from the colonial era not only in such coun- - 


tries as Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru but alsa 
in Chile and to some extent in Argentina. 
There is much less, of course, in Brazil and 
Mexico, 

Yet we also met people of another psys 
chological bent—among the managers of the 
steel mill in Huachipato, Chile, and the di- 
rectors of the Cauca Valley project in Cali, 
Colombia; in business circles in Mendoza, 
Argentina; among the economic leaders of 
Mexico and the directors of Volta Redonda 
and Petrobras in Brazil. The new-type in- 
tellectuals combine the refinement and artis- 
tic spirit of the old Spanish-American aris- 
tocracy with the dynamism, ambition, and 
They speak our 
language even in Spanish, 

The political transformation and economic 
revival of Latin America are manifestations 
of this major cultural revolution. Fach step 
in this direction narrows the gap between 
the two parts of the Western Hemisphere, 
brings our Latin American friends closer 
tous. 

Driving through a Latin American city, 
one sees signs including the word “Servicio” 
on some public buildings. It is a reminder 
that the respective agency has been estab- 
lished by the cooperative efforts of the na- 
tional government and the Inter-American 
Institute or the point 4 mission. In any 
Latin American country one crosses Franklin 
Roosevelt or IIncoln Plaza, drives along a 
Roosevelt Boulevard or park, sees a Roosevelt 
hospital, a Roosevelt high school, or a Roose- 
velt youth or sport association. The Latin 
Americans have accepted Roosevelt and Lin- 
coln in their pantheons along with such 
native liberators as Bolivar and San Martin. 
The name of F. D. R. is not associated with 
the Democratic Party, nor is that of Lincoln 
with the Republican Party. Both signify 
aspects of United States civilization which 
touch the heart of Latin America. 

One aspect of our economy that has deeply 
impressed economic thinking and planning 
in Latin America is the Tennessee Valley 


-grams in Brazil. 
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Authority. We observed its influence in the 
magnificently daring Cauca Valley project, 
which the local inhabitants refer to as the 
Lilienthal plan because former TVA Chief 
David E. Lilienthal greatly contributed to its 
formulation. We also saw its influence on 
the far-reaching program of integrated re- 
gional development in Chillan, Chile, and 
found it in the regional development pro- 
We visited the foundations 
of the Papaloapam project in Mexico, which 
has not yet reached its full extent but prom- 
ises to become the Mexican TVA. 

Unfortunately, not all visitors from. this 
country realize the significance of such links 
between Latin America and the United 
States. 

The campaign built around the slogan of 
people's capitalism” has been successful, in 
my opinion, but too often our economy has 
been pictured to Latin America as a General 
Motors or Ford catalog—an abundance of 
shiny cars, electrical appliances and gadgets, 


and no soul. ° 


We also found that some of our business- 
men are not successful goodwill envoys. 
Some express their bitterness about high 
taxation, about what they consider insuf- 
ficient tariff protection of domestic indus- 
tries and, most of all, the timidity of the 
United States Government in dealing with 
the monopolistic power of labor unions. 
Some representatives of American firms also 
show lack of respect for Latin Americans, 
describing them as lazy, unreliable and 
irresponsible. To be sure, we met American 
business people who were competent and 
had a deep understanding of local condi- 
tions. Yet the fact remains that the atti- 
tude of certain persons from the United 
States is bound to proyoke resentment and 
plant suspicion of this country’s friendship 
for Latin America. 


In our lectures, we tried to portray the 


United States as we see it: hardworking 
people, deep respect for work in all its forms, 
opportunity for all as the key to social 
equality, little respect for hereditary wealth 
but a profound appreciation of individual 
success and of individual effort even when it 
has not been crowned with conspicuous suc- 
cess. We spoke of the United States as a 
community of free people who have mutual 
respect and haye learned to work together, 
trusting one another. We stressed that, 
while the rich people in our country live in 
the same luxury as the rich in poorer coun- 
tries, the difference Is in conditions of life 
for the masses. We explained that our mass 
production is based on mass consumption, 
on the availability of a broad domestic mar- 
ket created within the framework of our 
democratic society. At the request of our 
audiences, we elaborated various aspects of 
our economic and social structure, always in 
terms of human relations and human atti- 
tudes rather than of dollar and technical 
achievements, 

More than once, the USIA members who 
attended our lectures told us of their sur- 
price that these features of our system are 
so seldom presented in United States litera- 
ture. Perhaps they are so obvious as not 
to need elaboration in books designed for 
domestic readers. But here, I believe, is a 
gap in our cultural work in Latin America. 
Apparently Washington has made little effort 
to establish clearly in the minds of our For- 
eign Service people what aspects of the 
United States economic and social system 
can be expected to have appeal abroad. 

This confusion has still another implica- 
tlion—namely, that our cultural representa- 
tives abroad are not given any reliable yard- 
stick for Judging to what extent the people, 
and particularly the Intellectuals, in foreign 
countries are friendly or unfriendly to the 
United States. We met instances in which 


the desire of a country to have its own gov- ` 


ernment explolt {ts petroleufh resources was 


considered an unfriendly attitude toward the 
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United States. Even the operation of the 
railroads by the government was frowned 
upon. I do not wish to exaggerate the sig- 
nificance of such appraisals, but I fall to see 
how the vital interests of the United States 
gre affected by a foreign government's poli- 
cies concerning its petroleum or railroads. 

Apart from such preconceptions and with- 
in the means at their disposal, I believe that 
our cultural agencies are doing a respectable 
job. Their libraries are well organized and 
attended, and their publications well selec- 
ted. It would be unjust to hold them respon- 
sible for the fact that people abroad are not 
as well informed about the United States as 
we would like them to be. 

The strongest point in the work of the 
United States in the countries we visited is, 
of course, the activities of the International 
Cooperation Administration (point 4). We 
met competent and deyoted people among 
our extension agents, educators, engineers, 
medical men and other experts—men with 
missionary zeal, clear understanding of their 
program's purpose and real interest in the 
people. Every member of the point 4 mis- 
sion feels himself surrounded by friends in 
Latin America. More than once when local 
people spoke warmly of point 4 personnel, we 
remarked: “They are typical of the United 
States, they are of the breed that has built 
the United States and continues to build it.” 
Unfortunately, point 4 remains known only 
within the communities it directly affects. 
People on the east coast of Latin America, 
for example, know little or nothing about its 
work on the west coast. 

The great majority of Latin Americans look 
to the United States as the beacon of their 
cultural, economic, and social evolution. The 
rising tide of anti-Americanism feeling in 
Latin America is a myth, whether it rests on 
misinterpretat ion of the mood of Latin Amer- 
ican peoples or on the wishful thinking of 
our enemies. It is a dangerous myth—the 
gooner we get rid of it, the better it will be 
for our policy in Latin America. 

Public opinion here has accepted the out- 
rugeous behavior of mobs in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and other places as evidence of a 
strong undercurrent of anti-American feel- 
ings in these countries. This view has been 
used as an argument for revision of our 
policy and for increased United States aid to 
Latin American countries. If this reasoning 
is correct, my wife's and my own highly fav- 
orable observations could be used as an argu- 
ment against increasing United States aid to 
Latin America. To my mind, this kind of 
thinking is utterly absurd. 
amounts to saying to a foreign country: “If 
you are not satisfied with the aid the United 
States gives. you, let your hoodlums attack 
our dignitaries or burn cur information om- 
ces. Then Uncle Sam will give you more.” 
Thus our aid would become either blackmail 
or a means of buying friends. 

Foreign policy cannot be based on such 
considerations. It must rest on a clear 
definition of our objectives In each particular 
area, What are our objectives in Latin 
America? To pave the way for the invest- 
ment of our private capital? To insure our 
control over the natural resources of foreign 
lands? To build up outlets for our exports? 
To influence their economic policy in accord- 
ance with principles which we do not apply 
consistently at home? 

For all considerations of this type I would 
substitute a simple statement: We are vital- 
ly interested in the progress of democracy 
and in economic and social progress in these 
countries, as the road to prosperity, unity 
and strength in the Western Hemisphere. 
This Can be achieved only through 
the free individual efforts of the respective 
nations, but we can and should foster their 
efforts and contribute to their success. 

More specific questions concerning our 
policy can be answered in the light of this 


It actually 
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general principle. This principle demands, 
first of all, revision of our foreign-trade 
polley in Latin America, When the interests 
of our domestic producers and consumers 
clash with those of that area, we must realize 
that the interests of the latter are not alien 
to us. Compromises must be sought and 
found. : 

Our cultural work in Latin America must 
be strengthened in scope and depth. We 
must expand our technical aid and be ready 
to help Latin American countries financially 
in their projects, encouraging those that are 
most promising. We cannot remain neutral 
in the fight between progressive and reac- 
tionary forces, and must not glorify dictators 
because of concessions they have given to 
our private companies. Each dictatorship is 
a setback in progress that we consider vital. 
We must do our best to dispel the vicious 
myth that the United States is sympathetic 
toward reactionary forces in Latin America, 
This myth is the strongest weapon of the 
Communists, and is as widespread in Latin 


America as the myth about the “anti-Ameri-' 


can” feelings of Latin America in the United 


"States. 


Newark in Her Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the following 
editorial entitled “Newark In Her Debt,” 
that appeared in the Newark Evening 
News on July 21. As the editorial states, 
Doctor Fried has enriched her. adopted 
land and Newark especially. She takes 
with her the profound gratitude and 
affection of her fellow citizens, and their 
best wishes for continued success and 
happiness. Doctor Fried translated into 
action our ideals of democracy and 
freedom, and her dedicated service to- 
ward building better citizens and a 
better community has enriched the 
lives of countless families, 

The editorial reads: 

NEWARK IN Her Dest 

Newark will lose a dedicated and resource- 
ful community leader when Dr. Antoinette 
Fried leaves next month as executive di- 
rector of Puld Neighborhood House to work 
in East Harlem, 

Dr. Fried bas spent 13 years at the agency 
which serves the neighborhood surrounding 
the Rey. William P, Hayes and Fellx Fuld 
Court housing projects in the central ward. 
But the fruit of her work stretches beyond 
these boundaries, even to West Germany, 
where, under a State Department program 
in 1954, she advised educators and social 
agencies on human relations techniques 
used in the United States. 

Cooperation with a variety of groups and 
progressive -o ten unique—programs tailored 
realistically to meet local needs characterize 
Dr. Fried's work in Newark. Under her di- 
rection Fuld House has become the only 
agency in the city to employ a detached 
worker to help hard-to-reach youth who on 
their own initiative would not take advan- 
tage of traditionally organized programs. A 
combination work and recreation program 
for teen-age boys, operated by the agency in 
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cooperation with the Essex County Park 
Commission, is another practical result 
among many of Dr, Fried’s progressive 
leadership. 

A cultured native of Vienna, she has en- 
riched her adopted land and Newark espe- 
cially. She will be missed. 


Momentous Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I ‘include the following editorial from 
the St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press of July 
21, 1958: 

MoMENTOUS, WEEK 

This may be a momentous week in the 
affairs of man as Uncle Sam strengthens his 
landing forces in the Middle East and Rus- 
sla's top brass insists on a top level con- 
ference between the Soviet Union, United 
States, England, France and India on the 
knotty problem that has been created in 
Lebanon and Jordan, 

The thought persists in United States that 


if Mr, Khrushchev wants to contribute some- ` 


thing to world peace he should operate 
through the United Nations and muzzle the 
man who now represents his country in that 
organization. 

You may have heard two able men com- 
ment on the troubled crisis on Meet the 
Press program on your TV last evening, 
Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH, New Jersey 
Republican, JouN SPARKMAN, Alabama 
Democrat. 

Both agreed, President Eisenhower had 
no alternative left to him when President 
Chamaun of Lebanon asked for help. Both 
men were as one in thinking the United 
Nations should carry the ball from here on 
in so United States forces in that country 
could be withdrawn with speed. 

A resolution to that effect was defeated 
in U. N. Security Council last week by use 
of the Russian veto, an instrument the So- 

. viet Union has used many times in the past 
to defeat measures not to her liking. 

Mr. SmirH and Mr. SPAREMAN were in 
agreement Russian propaganda efforts were 
far more efficient than those of America 
and may have had much to do with the 
Arab nationalist moyement that has been 
gaining momentum of late. They thought 
it would be a fine gesture to invite Nasser 
to Washington and there show him actual 
proof we have no desire to expand our ter- 
ritorlal holdings or force our way of govern- 
ment on any other race of people. 

Since World War II this country has 
spent more than $900 million in the Middle 
East in an effort to win friends, but when 
the showdown comes we find ourselves out 
on the well-known filmsy limb. 

America, the friendliest. of all the major 
powers, has failed miserably in galning 
friendships through giveaway programs. It 
is dificult for one on the sidelines to say 
just where Unicle Sam stubbed his toe. 

For America It has been likened to chasing 
the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow, 
and finding nothing but delusion at the end 
of the trail, 

Every taxpayer in America has contributed 
of his or her earnings to the wealth that 
has been sent to the Middle East and other 
parts of the globe to help other lands, 
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Other people regain their economic equi- 
librium after the war, and in many instances 
save them from starvation. 

We have been pald back by insults and 
Outright condemnation; part of the price all 
Gistributors of worldly goods have encount- 
fred since the world began. 

Today, because of our generous benefac- 
tlons we find ourselves up to our neck in 
Middle East turmolls, a respected representa- 
tive of the Nation kicked and spat upon in 
South America, reviled in many European 
Countries where we have been playing Santa 
Claus since the early days of World War I. 

One wonders if it would not be better for 
United States to withdraw within ite own 
Shell, expand her defensive strength and let 
the rest of the world stew in its own juice. 


Shooting War Unlikely Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
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Tt is just as vital to the existence of the 
other western European countries. In other 
words, the stakes in this game are so high 
that nobody can afford to run a bluff. Sure 
as shottin’ somebody is going to be called. 

There is, too, the added dangerous com- 
plication that Nasser has become so com- 
mitted to the principle of Arab confederation 
and convinced that he should head it that 
he, too, has gone beyond the biuffing stage. 
While he may not have actually committed 
or perhaps even contemplated the assassina- 
tlon of young King Faisal of Iraq and his 
Prime Minister, he certainly has condoned 
it and shown his approval by immediately 
recognizing the assassins as the de facto 
ruling government. 

It is quite conceivable that the Arab States 
might some day form themselves voluntarily 
into a confederation and nationalize the oil 
fields, in which case the countries of Western 
Europe would be forced to make the best 
deal with the confederation that they could. 
After all, the Arab States would certainly 
want to sell their oll to somebody. 

Normally this continent does not need it 
and Rusia, who exports oll, does not need it. 
‘Therefore, Western Europe would be the log- 
ical customer in whoever’s hands the oil- 
fields repose. z 

Russia could probably afford to contract 
for all of it and run the price up, to force 
the free countries of western Europe to deal 
on its terms. However, I don't think even 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I. Russia could afford to do that for long. 


Wish to include the Editér’s'Report of 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 

chief of the Hearst Newspapers, which 

Concerns the present Lebanon situation: 

Torrons Rercar: SHOOTING Wan UNLIKELY 
Now 


(By Willam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst Newspapers) 


Call it-what you will—war of nerves, cold 
War, hot war—what It 18, is a mess. Never- 
heless, I don't think it Is going to turn into 
World war IIT, and I'll ten you why. 
I don't mean to imply that it Is a mess 
use of what we have done or that we 
Should have done it sooner or shouldn't have 
ne it at all. 
Conditions and circumstances in the so- 
Called Middle East brought about by the 
erent races and religions and national 
terests and ambitions, and schemes and 
trigue, great wealth beneath the ground 
8 the hands of a few and extreme poverty 
n the surface suffered by the many—are 
bri e to order for Russia's global scheme to 
~ ng about the downfall of the capitalistic 
Yatem and the countries of the free world, 
On ere are two major principles involved. 
Rene is moral and involves our belief that 
untries and individuals should be free to 
bar mine their own forms of government by 
lot and not by bullets. i 
e other is oil. z 
Eur e economies of countries in Western 
n would come to a grinding halt with- 
Mia the oil and petroleum products of the 
4 0 East, better than 60 percent of which 
fore. Conauine annually. It follows, there- 
ene that it this of] were denied Western 
(Gia ne these countries would have to go to 
ably estern Hemisphere for it at consider- 
Meee et cost, as was done during the few 
couple nen the Suez Canal was closed a 
ble of years ago, 
tn ce it from a top government authority 
England when Bulganin and Khruschey 
ted there a couple of years ago, that they 
to Ene told the Midenstern oil was so vital 
have Sland's very existence that she would 
there a alternative but fight for it, were 
her ven any possibility of it being denied 


* 


I 
2 — the way it was phrased was, 


sled than be economically slowly stran- 
Aght ng Geath England would prefer to die 


in 


The West must be gambling that while 
Russia would like to bring about a situation 
Which would cause such consternation in 
the West, the Communists will not precipi- 
tate the unthinkable destruction of world 
war III. just to temporarily embarrass the 
countries of western Europe, 

In a nutshell, Europe needs the oll and has 
it now, Russia hasn't got it and doesn't need 
it and, therefore, it is doubtful that the Rus- 
sians would bring about their own destruc- 
tion (which world war II would do among 
other things) over the present Issue. 

Nikita Krushehev told the Hearst task 
forces on two different occasions that he be- 
leves that eventual dominance of commu- 
nism was Inevitable and that time was on 
the Communists’ side. If he honestly be- 
leres that, I agree with the thinking of the 
major Western Powers that he will aot risk 
self-destruction to bring about an end which 
he thinks he will attain by peaceful means 
in a relatively short time. 

Nasser too believes in the eventual forma- 
tion of an Arab confederation and he would 
indeed be a fool, which I don't think he is, 
to precipitate a global conflict—again with 
certain self-destruction—for his goal, which 
he, too, believes he will attain fairly shortly. 

As I have said before I don't have a rella- 
ble crystal ball—I wish I did have—but my 
guess is that Bob Murphy, of our State De- 
partment, who is now in Lebanon as the ace 
troubleshooter of President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Dulles, has the best chance of any west- 
ern diplomat of easing tension and getting 
the Arabs at least to listen to our aide of 
the case, 

Bob has courage, intelligence, and skill 
and from what I can gather from Washing- 
ton he has been given a free hand to play 
it the way the ball bounces. He enjoys the 
trust of the Arabs, the respect of the British, 
and has had the confidence of the President 
since the time that Bob served as General 
Ike’s diplomatic advisor in the North African 
World War II campaign. 

Among his first duties, I would guess, is 
to see that President Chamoun, of Lebanon, 
keeps to his pledge not to seek an uncon- 
stitutional second term, and that the elec- 
tion July 24 for a new president takes place 
on schedule. But I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if Bob Murphy came up with far more 
important accomplishments. He's a good 
man to keep your eye on. 
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The crystal ball gets real foggy when T 
seek in it an answer as to whether we are 
going to oust or deal with the present gov- 
ernment of assassins in Iraq. In this con- 
nection, I do not see that Nasser’s secret 
meeting with Khrushchev necessarily means 
Russian intervention. You will notice that 
Nasser has been talking it up about protect- 
ing Iraq, but he hasn't said a word about 
moving against the American or British 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan. 

The one most likely circumstance of Rus- 
sian intervention is that Iraq will ask Krush- 
chev to parachute reinforcements into that 
country, which Is exactly what England did 
at the request of King Hussein, of Jordan. 
The danger there, though, would be that 
Russian paratroops might. be fighting Brit- 
ish paratroops and that could easily ignite 
the world. 

Returning to my belief that the Russians 
do not want to start world war III, my guess 
is that they will not play with fire. Since 
the end of World War II Russia has avoided 
military contact in any situation other than 
those with foregone conclusions, such as 
picking up the Baltic states and maintain- 
ing the position of its troops at the end of 
World War II in Central Europe, 

Reaching across Iran to get into an almost 
certain. fight becaues some hot-headed Arab 
soldier shot his king, I suspect, would not be 
their iden of a good deal. 

My guess—and I hope and pray to God 
that I am right—ls that forceful action of 
the United States, Britain, and France in 
seeking to maintain peace and return to the 
status quo ante, which is diplomatic lingo 
for “as you were,” will prevail. * 


Soviet Insincerity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the millions 
of people the world over who look to the 
United Nations,as the instrument for 
collective security find the Soviet's con- 
stant resort to the veto in the Security 
Council a discouraging thing. It is most 
regrettable that the very world agency 
which was created for the purpose of 
furthering the cause of peace thus finds 
its basic purpose flouted by the chronic 


Soviet dissenter. And yet, even this de- 


vice of negation utilized by the Russians 
may serve the useful purpose of expos- 
ing to the world the insincerity of the 
Soviets, Truly, it is by deeds, not words, 
that nations as well as individuals are 
judged. 

A very able exposé of Soviet insin- 
cerity in its U. N. actions is contained 
in an editorial of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette, in its issue of July 
22. Captioned “Red Insincerity Exposed 
by Soviet’s U. N. Action,” the Gazette's 
editorial aptly defines Russia’s real ob- 
jectives and then proceeds to destroy the 
Soviet case. 

I commend the reading of the edi- 
torial and I include it for the attention 
of my colleagues. The editorial follows: 
Rep INstncezrry Exposen py Soviets U. N. 

ACTION 

If there had been any doubt about Rus- 

sla's real objectives lu the Middle East and 
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its insincerity in posing as a paragon of 
peace, that doubt was removed Monday by 
the Soviet’s opposition to the Japanese com- 
promise plan for easing explosive tensions in 
Lebanon. 

The Japanese plan, designed to permit the 
withdrawal of American marines {from 
Lebanon, simply gives Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold blanket authority to 
strengthen the U. N. observer organization 
in Lebanon in whatever way is necessary to 
protect the political independence of that 
country. 

The United States gave its approval, say- 
ing the plan offered a way to get United 
States marines out of Lebanon. Great Brit- 
ain followed with an offer to work out a plan 
with Hammarskjold to permit the withdrawal 
of British forces from Jordan. 

France, Sweden, and other countries threw 

thelr support to the plan as a means of set- 
tling the danger-fraught situation in the 
Middle East, 
But the Russian delegate, Arkady A. 
Sobolev, refused to go along. He said the 
Soviet Union could not support the Japa- 
nese plan because it would amount to a 
tacit approval of the United States landings 
in Lebanon and the British landings in 
Jordan. He said it would, in effect, make 
the U. N. a party to the intervention. 

By his actions, Soboley was overlooking, 
or ignoring, the very purpose of the U. N., 
which is to settle disputes and maintain 
world peace. And if the U. N. cannot in- 
tervene when the peace of the world is 
threatened, then certainly it cannot func- 
tion in the purpose for which it was created. 

While he did not say it In so many words, 
Sobolev strongly indicated that Russia 
would resort to its old standby, the veto, 
to block the Japanese plan. This would 
be the Soviet’s 85th Security Council veto 
in what can be nothing less than a deliber- 
ate effort to keep the world in chaos. 

What, we ask, could possibly be wrong 
with a plan that would accomplish the with- 
drawal of foreign troops and at the same 
time set up safeguards for maintaining a 
small nation’s political independence? 

The answer, of course, is that such a plan 
could have only the highest sincerity of 
purpose in protecting both justice and peace. 

But we don't think Russia. wants the 
United States marines withdrawn from Leb- 
anon or the British from Jordan. This 
would interfere with the Soviet's propa- 
ganda machine in its efforts to stamp the 
West as warmongers and to keep the Middle 
East in a turmoil, 

By its actions in the Security Council, 
Russia has shown the utter fraud of Khru- 
shehev's fiye-power peace conference pro- 
posal. 


And this gives us the big hope that Russia 
has been so diabolically clever in its schem- 
ing that its insinccrity will be fully exposed, 
and fully realized, by all nations of the 
world, including those in Nasser's sphere of 
influence. £ 


Residents of Luzerne County (Pa.) En- 
dorse the President’s Action in Leba- 
nese Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
which was featured in the Wilkes-Barre 
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Sunday Independent of July 20, 1958, 

setting forth the opinions of a cross- 

section of Luzerne County residents on 

the President’s action in the Lebanon 

crisis: ; 

County RESIDENTS Say Ixe Was RICHT 
SENDING UNITED STATES Forces TO LEBA- 
NON 


The vast majority of Luzerne County resi- 
dents endorse President Eisenhowers deci- 
sion to send United States military person- 
nel into Lebanon to protect American 
interests there and to safeguard that country 
from aggression, a survey by the Sunday In- 
dependent showed yesterday. 

While the opinions, voiced by county resi- 
dents from Duryea to Hazelton, showed 
overwhelming support for President Eisen- 
hower's action, there was some criticism that 
his decision came at a late date. 

There also was a sprinkling of we should 
mind our own business attitudes. 

But by far, most of those interviewed 
claimed that President Eisenhower acted 
correctly in sending American troops into 
Lebanon, 

Here are the opinions of a cross section 
of Luzerne County residents: 

Joseph Blaski, Hanover Township: “It cer- 
tainly looks bad right now, but I don't think 
the President had any other choice but to 
send the Marines into that area to keep the 
Communists and their pals from taking over 
more territory.” 

William Kennedy, Wilkes-Barre: “The 
thing had to be called some time, so I guess 
this was as good a time as any to find out 
just how tough this guy Nasser is and how 
much help he can expect from the Russians.” 

Donald L. Honeywell, Wilkes-Barre: My 
only fear is that those countries we thought 
were friends of ours will not support us now 
and the American forces will have to be 
pulled out with a great deal of loss to our 
prestige.” 

Abe Drubey, Jr., Wilkes-Barre: “The idea 
of an all-out war Is not a pleasant thought, 
but the way things have been shaping up, a 
showdown had to come some time.” 

Al Ruck, Nanticoke: “No real point In me 
worrying about it right now. If there's a 
war they'll call us back soon enough. Of 
course, I'm not so sure the old uniform and 
Tare still the same size.” 

Mrs. Betty Pleban, Lee Park: “The Presi- 
dent had to have sound reasons for his ac- 
tions and it’s time we called a halt to some 


of the things that are happening to the free, 


word.“ > 

Edward C. Curley, Wilkes-Barre: “I hope 
all this blows over and that the Russians 
and their friends get the idea that the 
United States is not going to put up with 
any more of their moves to control people.” 

William Smedley, Kingston: “The - 
dent is a former military man and un- 
doubtedly felt that the situation called for 
the drastic military move that was made. 
I think most Americans will back him up 
100 percent.” 

Carl B. Olsen, Trucksville: “We're not ex- 
actly weaklings from the military standpoint 
and it's time we stood up to the saber rat- 
tiling that the Russians have been doing.” 

Joseph Gunning, 1714 Wyoming Avenue, 
Forty Fort: “President Eisenhower's decision 
to send United States Marines into Leba- 
non is good leadership. To have the Big 


-Stick in a key spot will have a tendency to 


slow up the policies of Russia. Our action 
was necessary if any kind of freedom is to 
prevail in the Middle East.” 

Chief of Police John Adams, Luzerne: 
“President Eisenhower's decision to send 
troops to strife-torn Lebanon no doubt is 
necessary. I am certain the President con- 
sulted with leaders of Congress and Scnate 
before he took action.” 

Beverly McHugh, 74 South Atherton Ave- 
nue, Kingston; “I hope President Eisenhower 
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did the right thing when he sent troops into 
Lebanon.” 

Gordon James, Rural Delivery 2, Dallas: 
“The President did what was right. It was 
the only choice he could have made if we 
are to live up to international agreements 
and preserve the United Nations.” 

George H. Waters, 89 West Union Street, 
Kingston, retired Metropolitan agent: “What 
I would like to know is how President Eisen- 
hower ts going to get the marines out of 
Lebanon, without the Nation losing face. It 
could be worse if Dick Nixon was in the 
White House.“ 

Edward Crossin, Mercer Avenue, Kingston, 
president of the Greater West Side Memorial 
Post, Disabled American Veterans: “What 
else could the President do?” 

Burgess Jack Dempsey, Wyoming: “I hope 
that the decision of President Eisenhower to 
send troops in to Lebanon was not too late, 
T am inclined to be just a little on the pessi- 
mistic side right now.” 

George Hewitt, 175 Main Street, Luzerne: 
“The decision of President Eisenhower to 
send the Marines into Lebanon was for the 
best interest of the Nation. We cannot con- 
tinue to put up with the ruthless actions 
of Russia who are trying to undermine our 
influence for justice and equality.” 

Fred P. Gibbons, 970 Wyoming Avenue, 
Forty Fort: “The President is right. It is 
about time the Nation told Russia where to 
get off. Sending the Marines into Lebanon 
is one way to do it. We have had too many 
sad experiences, such as dealing with Hitler 
to procrastinate when it comes to stopping 
-Nasser and the Soviet Government. I am for 
a strong determined policy.” 

Jerry Iscovitz, 126 Main Street, Luzerne: 


“I believe the President acted for the best 


interest of the American people. Our rela- 
tionship with dictators and aggressors have 
been costly, when they are permitted to be- 
come well entrenched. We cannot permit 
the free world to become imperiled.” 

Mrs. Cyrus Shearer, 31 East Walnut Street, 
Hazleton, mother of Pic. James Shearer, one 
of the Hazleton marines who landed in Leb- 
anon: “First, let me say I am deeply con- 
cerned about my son. Our whole family is 
worried. I don't know whether it was the 


right thing to do (sending troops in). Presi- ~ 


dent Eisenhower is a military man and I 
guess he knows what he is doing.” 

John Bove, 536 Wyoming Street, Hazleton, 
father of Cpl. Robert Bove, the other Hazle- 
ton marine landed in Lebanon: What can 
I say? The whole thing is a little too deep 
for me, 
the other. I do feel definite U. N. action 
should be taken and, if nceded, other troops 
from other countries should be sent in. It 
goes without saying that my wife and my- 
self and all of us are worried for the safety 
of our son and the other marines,” 

Attorney Anthony C. Falvello, 35 West 
Diamond Avenue. Hazleton, a veteran: 
“There is no question about it. President 
Elsenhower should have strengthened our 
friends in the East much sooner, One must 
consider the valuable oil lands there and 
it is essential that those oll land areas re- 
main under a government that is friendly 
to us.” A : 

Victor C. Diehm, 627 West Diamond Avè- 
nue, Hazleton: “I betieve the move was in 
order, I discovered while traveling through 
Europe recently that the popularity of the 
United States was low in many quarters. 
Many people feel the United States is too 
vacillating—afraid to take a firm stand on 
many issues. I believe the recent move will 
help our prestige throughout the world and 
I think the U. N. should act promptly and 
make sure the situation doesn’t get out of 
hand.” è 

George Chisnell, 804 West Diamond Ave- 
nue, Hazleton: “I think the move by the 
President minimized the possibility of a gen- 
eral war, I haye the utmost faith in him, 


I can't commit myself one way or 
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Not only os President dealing in civilian 
matters, but with his military background 
I believe he is completely cognizant of the 
Strategic timing of the move.“ 

Mrs. John Cembrock, Heights: “There was 
nothing else that the President could do. 
I have a son in the Army and I pray that 
nothing serious will result from the landing 
of the troops.” f 
R Mrs. Walter Cunningham, Wilkes-Barre: 
‘Things are happening so fast that I can't 

ep up with them: I suppose the Presl- 
dent did the right thing. They know a lot 

More in Washington sbout those things 

than we do.” 

Mrs, John Gliboy, Dallas: “It is about time 
that some action was taken. We just can't 
let those Russians push us around without 
doing something about it.” 

Mrs, Mary Francis, Wilkes-Barre: “All I 
an say is that I hope the President's action 
doesn't menn another world war. I have 
ved through two of them and this time, 
everyone will feel the effects.” 

Mrs, Ann Herring, Wilkes-Barre: “I don't 
know anything about world problems. Let 
the politicians settle them." 

Mrs. Della’ Grabowski, Lyndwood: “The 

esident was absolutely right. We had no 

Other choice.” 

Ernie Sfarnas, 8 North Main Street, Pitts- 

» businessman: “I think it's about time. 

e made our mistake 15 months ago when 
the British and French had Nassar hiding in 
the cellar, We should have helped them, not 
Stopped them.” 

ulis Schiffman, 104 Willam Street, Pitts- 
ton. businessman: “I don't think President 
enhower tould have acted any differently. 

ere was little choice in the matter and I 
feel he knows what he's doing.” 

1 Finnan, 714 Hawthorne Street, Avoca: 
think the President did what was right, 
tI bet Truman 1s getting a kick of it since 
Whs criticized for going into Korea. Don't 

ae bth ae the State will go Democratic this 

Stanley Turkos, 500 Stephenson St., Dur- 
2 businessman: "I think we beat Russia 
in the draw. We've got to protect our own 

terests in all parts of the world.” 

Mary Norris, 34 North Main St., Pittston, 
may: “I think the President was right. 

Russians have to be stopped from under- 
ana ng and steiling countries. No one 
ants war, but the Russians have to be 

Stopped." 

poet Levey, 314 Race St. West Pittston, 

Pralnesaman: “I think it was a good move. 
esident Eisenhower took the bull by the 

8 after we were pushed to the walls.“ 

Wwa etyl Serfoss, 101 Philadelphia Avenue, 

the Pittston: “The Fresident carried out 

Eisenhower Doctrine passed by Congress 

h an amendment by Senator MANSFIELD, 

2 Montana, directing aid to any country 
long as such aid is requested and is con- 

sidered vital. In this case, it was both re- 

J and vital.“ 
waren E. Romanowski, Nanticoke: “Time 

tell whether the action was right or 

‘rate aes We are proud and honored to have 

bus son serving with the Marines in Lebanon 

definitely worried.” 

Uni vid Jones, Nanticoke merchant: “The 

ted States made a smart decision by mov- 
shen? Lebanon before trouble started. It 
ot d have been done years ago in the case 

Punker. 

We I Guesto, Ashley pharmacist: "I think 

itda e right but, at the same time, hope 
Ocsn't lead to another war.” 

njamin F. Howelis, Nanticoke publisher: 
for te Elsenhower is to be commended 
take action, The United States should 
being | Positive and definite stand and stop 

Ree uted by the Communists.” 

Syrian Herbert G. Nahas, pastor of St. Mary's 

our 1 Wilkes-Barre: Because of 

Ron 


Wit 


contact with the people of Leba- 
the American University of 


7 
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Beirut the American way of life is well un- 
derstood and dear to the educated youth of 
Lebanon, They understand our free way of 
life and as a result of the principais of 
democracy they have learned at the Ameri- 
can schools, both missionary and cultural 
that we have founded there in Lebanon. I 
feel that the intellectual core of the Near 
East in general will be in complete sympathy 
with the problems facing the free world.” 

Henry Mack, Laurel Street, Wilkes-Barre: 
“It’s time something Is done to bring peace 
to the world, One thing fs sure, you can't 
underestimate this country of ours. We're 
well prepared and we can strike anywhere in 
the world on a few hours’ notice. We should 
back our President in time of trouble.” 

Ray Ultsch, Wilkes-Barre: “I don’t like 
wars but if they push us around it's time 
we put a stop to it. We have a military man 
as President and he proved his ability dur- 
ing the last war, I feel sure he knows his 
way around now.” 

Ralph Lorensotti, South Washington 
Street, Wilkes-Barre: “We're all worried 
about fighting wars but if we have to fight 
Communists then it is time we put our 
shoulders together. God is on our side and 
we know we're right.” 

Frank Yuknavitch, Wilkes-Barre Town- 
ship: “None of us likes wars but we can't 
Stand being pushed. We have a great coun- 
try and it's worth defending anytime. Ike 
must know his job. He has had a lot of 
experience.” 

Thomas C. Thomas, Pennsylvania Avenue 
at Union Street, Wilkes-Barre: “I am in full 
accord with President Eisenhower. The 
country of Lebanon is outstanding for its 
educational background, having the Ameri- 
can University in Beirut. Our country as a 
whole should back our President.” 

Rev. John Koury, pastor of St. Anthony's 
Church, Wilkes-Barre: “The idea of Elsen- 
hower is the life of Lebanon. Without the 
American idea Lebanon would be a mere 
mouthful for the Republic of Egypt. The 
people of Lebanese descent in this country 
are thankful to the United States Govern- 
ment and President Eisenhower for the sup- 
port of the Lebanon Government.” 

Tom A. Evans, city treasurer: “The Presi- 
dent's action has my full approval. He has 
proved himself in war and peace and in 
these troubled times every American should 
be glad that such a man is at the helm as 
Commander in Chief to guide our military 
decisions.” 

Samuel Thomas, produce merchant: “If it 
means keeping the Reds from getting a foot- 
hold I'm for it, you bet.” 

William D. Jones, public safety director: 
“An ounce of prevention is always worth a 
pound of cure in my book and I think Mr. 
Eisenhower prescribed the right dosage when 
he sent the Marines to this troubled spot 
to make it clear to the whole world that we 
never let down our friends and allies.” 

Benjamin Dalassandro, central city bar- 
tender; “I am glad to see the Marines move 
in fast, We have always walted to take the 
first punch. It’s time we got in the early 
licks to show we mean business.” 

Attorney Reynold J. Kosek, veteran of 5 
years’ service in World War II: “I served 
under General Eisenhower and have great 
respect for his wisdom in military matters. 
His handling of the present situation proves, 
I think, that we have an aggressive Com- 
mander in Chief in the White House and 
that's good for the Nation in these times of 
international unrest.” 5 

Fire Chief Ambrose Saricks: In our busi- 
ness we have a saying ‘stop ‘em (fires) when 
they're small.“ The same is true, I believe, 
in the handling of world affairs. The Presi- 
dent was right in stepping in at the kindling 
point in Lebanon and not waiting until he 
had a general alarm on his hands.“ 

James Corbett, Navy veteran and ILGWU 
recreation director: “This time we didn't 
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wait until it was too late. I think the Presi- 
dent was right in sending the marines pron- 
to. Looks to me as though the situation is 
well in hand.” 

John Bonk, Laurel Run: “It’s about time 
we showed Russia we mean business,” 

Mrs. Blanche Jones, Laurel Run; Eisen- 
hower knows what he is doing. After all, 
he was the military leader for the Allies dur- 
ing World War II.“ 

Walter (Blaze) Martin, Plymouth, captured 
In north Africa during World War II: "Eispn- 
hower is acting properly to avoid the mis- 
takes of the last war. If the Allies showed 
a firm hand when Hitler started to grab 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, we would have 
had more men to fight for freedom in the 
first war and maybe he would never have 
reached Africa.” 

Stanley Gryskiewicz, Plymouth: “By send- 
ing a formidable force to the Middle East at 
this time, Elsenhower might be doing the 
world a service. I don't think Russia wants 
war any more then we do but she under- 
stands force better than diplomacy.” 

Frank Nemshick, Edwardsyille: “Our job fs 
to build a strong civillan defense unit at 
home to prepare for emergency. Let's get 
out and volunteer for home-front service- 
and leave the international problems to 
Washington.” 

Police Officer Gus Snyder, Larksville: “I 
agree with Eisenhower. That gang with Nas- 
ser has been bulling its way long enough 
and Russia is behind them, See how quick , 
Russia recognized the new group in Iraq. If 
we leave them go they'll take over all the 
countries. Give it to them now in the lan- 
guage they understand and we will avert 
more serious trouble.” } 

William Kelly, Plymouth: “We probably 
wouid have avoided a lot of this if we en- 
couraged the British and Freneh to hold the 
Suez Canal when their paratroopers took it, 
Eisenhower has the right idea in sending the 
marines. My old outfit knows how to do a 
thorough job.” 

Police Chief Larry Kendig, Plymouth: 
“There probably was nothing else to do ex- 
cept what Eisenhower did. If we left things 
go, they would grab up all the small coun- 
tries and we would really be in trouble. Ike 
called their bluff and I think they will back 
down like Nasser did in the Suez Canal 
deal.” 

Edward Yob, Plymouth: “Look what hap- 
pened in Europe, Korea and China where the 
Communists were allowed to move In before 
we acted. Eisenhower is profiting. by mis- 
takes of the past. He had to offer a hand 
to our friends or lose face as a mili 
power and champion of the free world.” 

Joseph W. Urban, 30 New Sullivan Street, 
Swoyerville: “I believe in defending our- 
selves. I'm against Communists. If they 
OR me I'll go, even if I was in World War 

John Fabian, 79 Milbre Street, Swoyerville: 
"Tf you have to, you have to.” 

John Saxon, truck driver, 247 Slocum 
Street, Swoyerville: “I think President Eisen- 
hower was right in sending troops to Leb- 
anon.” 

Anthony Janowski, 22 Gillespie Street, 
Swoyerville: My opinion is that the Ameri- 
can troops should be there.” 

Sam Dia Maria, 278 Slocum Street, Swoy- 
erville: “I believe our troops should have 
never been sent to Lebanon, It is none of 
our business.” 

Stephen R. Stefanides, 33 Gillespie Street, 
Swoyerville: “I don't like to see our troops 
go over there. We should mind our own 
business.” 

Sam Slomowitz, 326 Hughes Street, Swoy- 
erville: “I definitely approve the Eisenhower 
decision.” ; 

Steve A. Farris, 274 Chapel Street, Swoy- 
erville: “Iam firmly convinced this is a long- 
range program on the part of the Russians 
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and against all free countries. The sooner 
we stop it, the better for all.” 

John Dorish, Sr., 410 Main Street, Swoyer- 
ville: “Personally I feel it is the right move 
to send troops there.” 


A Contrast Which States the United States 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr, BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the sight of 
Ehrushchev shedding crocodile tears is 
not very impressive. Perhaps, swayed by 
his own bloated importance, he is going 
in for broad comedy. In any event, 
Khrushchev is weeping copious tears 
over the fact that the United States Ma- 
rines and soldiers are in Lebanon, at the 
specific request of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment, to protect that country from ag- 
gression by infiltration. Khrushchev 
finds this most outrageous. He is work- 
ing overtime to get the last.drop—tear 
drop—of propaganda out of it. He very 
conveniently forgets that he ordered So- 
viet military forces into Hungary to 
crush Hungarian patriots, under the 
cover of deceit, while pretending that the 
Kremlin would enter into discussions for 
the peaceful settlement of the Hungar- 
ian uprising. The Soviet doublecross in 
the Hungarian crisis was one of the most 
infamous acts in history. 

All of this is ably recited in a timely 
editorial in the July 22 issue of the 
Charleston Daily Mail entitled “A Con- 
trast Which States the United States 
Case.” For the Recorp, I wish to include 
the editorial and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. The edito- 
rial follows: 

AMERICANS IN LEBANON, RUSSIA IN HUNGARY: 
4 CONTRAST WHICH STATES THE UNITED 
` STATES Case 

By way of clearing its thront and giving 
due notice, the Soviet Government notes 
that it will not remain indifferent to acts 
of unprovoked aggression in a region adja- 
cent to its borders.“ 

For the Soviets this is fairly polite talk and 
fairly reasonable, too. The United. States 
would say exactly the same if the Soviets, or 
anyone else, made an aggressive move in the 
direction of Mexico, Venezuela, or Paraguay. 

Since the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States has taken an unfavorable view of 
European interest in American affairs, and 
we may gain some Insight into Soviet think- 
ing simply by imagining what the United 
States would do if Soviet marines piled 
ashore on the beaches of Vera Cruz. 

What remains to be decided, then, is a 
twofold question: 

Is the Marine landing at Beirut an act 
of aggression—unprovoked or not? 

The Soviets excluded, how will the rest 
of the world look at it? 

As to the first the evidence seems to be 
on the American side. The invitation to 
land was legitimate enough. The act Itself 
seems to have taken place in an atmosphere 
of peace and good will, No one, it is worth 
noting, is being shot at, and no one has been 
killed. If this is aggression, it is a fairly 
new and generally wholesome variety. 
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As to the second question—whether the 
Test of the world will lean to the American 
or the Soviet interpretation—the final an- 
swer is not available yet, but the voting 
in the United Nations suggests the trend. 
Save for Sweden and Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold, the rest of the members ac- 
cept the American view: That this is not an 
act of “unprovoked aggression,” as the So- 
vlets have it, but the gesture of a great power 
toward one of its firm allies. 

If further argument is required, It might 
be pointed out that American intervention 
in Lebanon is considerably less aggressive 
than Soviet intervention in Hungary. On 
that contrast, the United States might well 
rest its case, 


Tenth Anniversary of Congregation Beth 
Hillel of Washington Heights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24,1958 


Mr. ZELENKO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and with 
the unanimous consent of the House, I 
am pleased to set forth an historical 
summary of the Congregation Beth Hil- 
lel of Washington Heights in my con- 
gressional district. 

Congregation Beth Hillel was founded 
in 1940 through the initiative and ener- 
getic efforts of Samson Schmidt, who, 
an American by birth, had returned to 
this country in 1932 after having lived 
in Munich for several decades. During 
the following years he kept in touch 
with the ever increasing number of his 
coreligionists from Munich who were 
seeking a haven from Nazi persecution 
in New York City. Being aware of these 
Jewish immigrants’ need for a congrega- 
tional bond, Samson Schmidt began to 
pursue the possibilities of establishing a 
replica of their former congregation. 
This plan took on concrete form when 
in 1940 their long-time rabbi, Dr, Leo 
Baerwald, arrived in New York and ex- 
pressed his readiness to assume once 
again the responsibility of serving as 
spiritual leader to his reborn congrega- 
tion. By that time the number of 
Jewish immigrants from Munich living 
in Washington Heizhts had increased to 
several hundred. Due to the tireless 
efforts on the part of Samson Schmidt 
and Rabbi Baerwald, in collaboration 
with other dedicated men and women, 
the new congregation Beth Hillel was 
founded in 1940. Its first president was 
Dr.- Herman Schuelein, whose well- 
known name and highly esteemed per- 
sonality added to the prestige of th 
young congregation. ; 

During the high holy days of that 
year, inaugural services were held at the 
former Paramount Building in Wash- 
ington Heights. From the outset the 
large attendance, even at the regular 
Sabbath services, augmented by numer- 
ous nonmembers living in the neighbor- 
hood, bespoke the great need for such a 
congregation in that area. 

According to the classifications cus- 
tomary in the United States, Beth Hillel 
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may be considered a conservative con- 
gregation. Services were conducted in 
the order of the old Munich prayerbook, 
retaining also the familiar cantorial 
melodies. Due to this familiarity the 
congregation, from the very beginning, 
felt at home in the services held in their 
new country. During the early years, in 
the interest of the older generation, ser- 
mons were delivered exclusively in Ger- 
man. This was not only a linguistic ex- 
pedient, but it also strengthened the 
common ground of thinking and raising 
questions. However, in recent years, 
especially under the leadership of Rabbi 
Dr. Hugo Stransky, who took over in 1955 
from Rabbi Dr. Baerwald, for the sake 
of the younger generation, and as their 
elders have become more familiar with 
the language of their new country, ser- 
mons have been given alternately in 
German and English. English has also 
been the language of teaching in the 
religious school from its inception as 
well as of all cultural and social activi- 
ties sponsored by the youth group and 
12 1 85 younger members of the sister- 


In 1941, the newly founded Congrega- 
tion Beth Hillel was greatly strengthened 
by its merger with a kindred group from 
Nuremberg. Under the leadership of 
their former rabbi, Dr. Isak Heilbronn, 
whose untimely death occurred in 1943, 
and the trustee, Richard Jung, a number 
of Jewish immigrants from Nuremberg 
had at first joined an existing American 
congregation in Washington Heights. 
Finding that this solution did not meet 
their need for spiritual and cultural co- 
hesiveness amidst the many difficult ad- 
justments necessitated in the new coun- 
try the members of the former Nurem- 
berg congregation then decided to join 
their brethren from Munich so as to be 
able to worship once again in their 
familiar tradition, 

The expanded Beth Hillel flourished 
under the joint spiritual leadership of 
Rabbis Baerwald and Heilbronn and to 
Richard Jung's dedicated collaboration 
on its board of directors. By the end 
of the forties the family membership 
had increased to about 2,000 souls, for 
whom the old Paramount Hall now 
proved wholly inadequate, even includ- 
ing other rooms in the same building 
where subsidiary services were con- 
ducted during the holy days. The 
growing religious school also pointed up 
the need for larger, more appropriate 
quarters, In September 1948, on its 
8th anniversary, Beth Hillel was able 
to inaugurate its own building at 571 
West 182d Street, originally built by the 
Government for post office purposes. 
Thanks to the generosity of the congre- 
gation it was possible to purchase this 
building and to commission the archi- 
tect, Fritz Nathan, to rebuild it as a syn- 
agogue and Jewish center. 

Since that time Beth Hillel of Wash- 
ington Heights has been growing fur- 
ther; not only in membership, which 
now amounts to about 750 families, but 
also in its cultural, educational, 
social programs, An active sisterhood, 
parents’ association and youth group, a 
dedicated Chevra Kadisha, a substantial 
and informative bulletin; these are some 
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of the aspects of congregational life 
Which strengthen the bond among its 
members, under the administrative guid- 
ance of a board of trustees of 24. The 
Presidents of the synagogue were Dr. 
Hermann Schuelein, Richard Jung (who 
died in 1957), Louis Bauernfreund, and 
Dr. Leopold Landenberger, and at 
Present Dr. Paul Simon. 

When Rabbi Baerwald retired in 1955, 
he continued to take a lively interest 
in the affairs of Beth Hillel. Under the 
leadership of the succeeding Rabbi, Dr. 
Hugo Stransky, the congregation has 
Continued to grow in vigor, incorporat- 
ing in its pregram many features 
adopted from its American counterparts 
and involving the younger members for 
More active participation. Dr. Stran- 
Sky has had a most distinguished record 
as à religious and civic leader. He is a 
native of Prague, Czechoslovakia, where 

© served for 9 years as rabbi. During 
World War II he was a rabbi and Army 
Chaplain in England; from 1947 to 1951 
chief minister of Melbourne Hebrew 
Congregation, Melbourne, Australia: 
and from 1952 to 1955, principal rabbi 
in New Zealand. 


Right-To-Work Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Olowing statement on right-to-work 
Ws by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam is one 

t I believe contributes significantly to 

b © case against such legislation, The 
road point of view which Bishop Oxnam 
Presents cuts across the lines of self- 
3 of either labor or management, 
ats is therefore an important consider- 
leana of the merits of the case. Under 
th ve to extend my remarks, I include 
e text of his message in the RECORD: 

Tur Ricut-To-Worx Laws 
igh 5 an address by Bishop G. Bromley 
8 Baltimore Conference, Westmin- 
, Md., June 7, 1958) 


lene called right-to-work laws are fraudu- 
Sign, They are neither intended nor de- 
€d to guarantee work or to establish the 
the > to work. These laws are sponsored by 
eee reactionary forces that once sought 
estroy labor organizations. When the 

hes In 1908 declared, “The churches 

to ba for the right of labor to organize and 
t ain collectively through representa- 


chure 


t 
crday, intelligent and two-fisted individ- 


ts Sought, by the use of the labor spy 
torte the black list, by intimidation and 
Oreeg, to destroy the labor movement. 
tained and undemocratic powers that main- 
Soe the 12-hour day and by every device 
tought pany housing to depressed wages 

x to resist the introduction of democ- 

‚into the eoonomic order are among 
jaws. pod FOA sponsor these right-to-work 
MAchina tio. public is being deceived by the 


bepresent the wise and far-seeing leaders of 


ns of these stupid men who mis- ` 
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contemporary business who long since have 
seen the wisdom of dealing with organized 
labor, of meeting at the bargaining table, 
and of using the mind instead of the fist 
to reconcile differences. 

Americans believe In the right to work. 
They resent the parasite, and see work as an 
obligation.. But just as the Communist de- 
liberately misuses such worthy terms as 
“peace,” “democracy,” and “justice,” so, too, 
clever crafty and highly paid public relations 
experts have designated these endeavors to 
Weaken labor as right-to-work laws, They 
would return to the jungle of industrial 
struggie, instead of marching forward to the 
bargaining table with its sensible and scien- 
tific cocperation. 

Actually. a sanctimonious subterfuge is 
being foisted upon the public. The real 
purpose of these laws is to deny both man- 
agemént aud labor the right through col- 
lective bargaining to establish a relationship 
wherein all of the workers belong to a union 
and, through representatives of thelr own 
choosing. bargain collectively with all of 
the employers in a particular industry, 
whether local or national, through repre- 
sentatives of thelr own choosing. 

The executive board of the division of 
Christinn life and work of the National 
Council of Churches has declared “that un- 
ion membership as a basis for employment 
should neither be required nor forbidden by 
law: the decision should be left to agree- 
ment by management and labor through the 
process of collective bargaining.” 

The board of sogial and economic rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church has stated, 
“Such laws are miscalled ‘right-to-work 
laws,“ since they do not oblige anyone to 
give an Individual a job. * We hold 
that ‘union membership as a basis for con- 
tinued employment should be left to agree- 
ment by management and labor, through 
‘the process of collective bargaining.’” 

The archbishops and bishops of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church In Ohio have said, 
“There are certain abuses which sometimes 
creep into the labor movement, but we are 
convinced that ‘right-to-work’ laws are not 
the proper means to correct them. * * As 
to the present issue before the electorate in 
Ohio, we are convinced that a ‘right-to-work’ 
amendment would not solve our problems, 
but lead to a more intensified struggle for 
domination and thus postpone an era of 
peaceful cooperation.” 3 

The Reverend William J. Smith, S. J., di- 
rector ot the St. Peter's Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations in Jersey City, N. J., has said 
in a pamphlet entitled “What's Wrong With 
Right-To-Work Laws,” a pamphlet that car- 
ries the imprimatur of Patrick A. O Boyle, 
Archbishop of Washington, that “the one 
right that a misnamed ‘right-to-work’ law 
touches upon directly is the right of freedom 
of contrast between union and management, 
It denies to both these parties the right to 
agree voluntarily to a union-shop contract.” 
He refers to the union shop as one where 
“a company and a union agree voluntarily 
that all employees represented by the union 
in the plant should become members of the 
union." This is based upon the principle 
“that the worker who is sharing the benefits 
of the collective bargaining contract should 
have sufficient sense of social justice to carry 
his share of the cost.” Father Smith con- 
tinues, saying, “A Taft-Hartley collective- 
bargaining contract covers all employees in 
the bargaining unit. The union becomes 
the exclusive legal agent of all the employees. 
The benefits accruing from that contract 
are bestowed upon all without discrimina- 
tion. The full weight of supporting that 
contract and its legal agent, however, falls 
only upon the beneficlaries who volunteer 
to become union members. In our opinion, 
it is sheer inconsistency to state that all the 
burdens of that contract should fall only 
upon some of the individuals covered by it.” 
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The Protestant churches in Ohio have 
spoken through the general assembly of the 
Ohio Council of Churches, saying, “We urge 
the citizens of Ohio to reject legal proposals 
which will make either the open or union 
shop compulsory. Such proposals are unde- 
sirable and incompatible with the develop- 
ment of such management-labor relations 
as are in accord with the public interest,” 

Current exposure of corruption in some 
unions has been selzed>upon by those who 
would destroy all unions to foster right-to- 
work laws. The high standards of integrity 
and the democratic practices of the great 
unions of this nation are not known to large 
numbers of people who think of all labor as 
led by corrupt tyrants. The achievements 
of American labor tn raising the standards 
of living, carrying democracy to the demo- 
cratic order, ridding the American labor 
movement of subversive elements, and of 
maintaining a stable economy are matters of 
proper pride and constitute a fundamental 
bulwark against the inroads of totalitarian 
and atheistic materialism. The right-to- 
work law means a return to the battlefield. 
The most significant progress has been made 
in Industrial relations where the workers be- 
long to the union and the union, through its 
representatives, meets management, through 
its representatives and together they think 
out the problems that should not be fought 
out. 

The law requires an employer to bargain 
collectively with his employees when, after 
a properly supervised election, the bargain- 
ing union is decided upon. It is far wiser to 
have all of the employees belong to that 
union, sharing in their obligations as well as 
in their benefits. Even if there is disagree- 
ment upon this proposition, a law that for- 
bids employers and employees from enter- 
ing into agreements to establish a union 
shop is in no sense a right-to-work law. 

For purposes of illustration, we Methodist 
ministers belong to an annual conference, 
Agreement has been reached in the demò- 
cratic general conference of the church 
where our laws are passed concerning mem- 
bership in an annual conference. All minis- 
ters who are to be appointed to our churches 
by a bishop must belong to the annual con- 
ference, The general conference determines 
the educational qualifications of our minis- 
ters. The annual conference votes upon the 
admission of members to the conference and 
insists that certain standards shall be main- 
tained. The effect of a law similar to the 
right-to-work laws in methodism would 
mean simply that any individual who 
wanted to serve in one of our churches 
might do so, if the church wanted to em- 
ploy him. Before very long, our standards 
would be gone and the whole responsible sys- 
tem based upon law would break down. The 
doctors have their medical societies and 
maintain their standards. A right-to-work 
law carried out in the medical profession 
would mean that subject to State law, any 
doctor, no matter what school he graduated 
from or whether he graduated from any 
school, might go out and practice medicine. 
It would be solely up to the person who 
wished to employ him. Lawyers who have 
their bar associations may well ponder these 
right-to-work laws. The purpose is not 
right-to-work. The real purpose is to 
weaken and eveuntally to destroy the demo- 
cratic labor movement. 

Yesterday, the great insurance companies 
were under investigation in New York. The 
makers of munitions were investigated. 80 
too the powerful financial agencies of the 
country, There was much that was discoy- 
ered that needed proper control. No one is 
objecting to an investigation of corruption 
in the labor movement or anywhere else, 
There are practices that are not only im- 
moral but ought to be criminal. The right- 
to-work laws have nothing to do with the 
question of corruption in business or in 
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labor. They are a dangerous proposal, con- 
ceived in hypocrisy, and proclaimed in 
Pharasaic deceit. The forward-looking busi- 
nessmen of America who have long since 
recognized the wisdom of the organization 
of labor and the propriety of collective bar- 
gaining should speak with singie voice to 
strike down this pretense. 


The Responsibilities of the Negro Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most vital and important institu- 
tions for keeping alive the democratic 
traditions of this Nation is a free and 
unfettered press. Newspapers of Amer- 
ica have, for the most part, sought to 
live up to their responsibilities as quasi- 
public agencies, in the belief that an 
informed public is an alert public, ever 
sensitive to possible encroachment both 
from within and without our borders. 

Over 150 American newspapers are 
published primarily for Negro readers, 
and it is particularly true that these 
papers, weeklies, except for two dailies— 
Atlanta, Ga., and Chicago, Ill—have 
rendered exceptionally distinguished 
service with sustained editorial support 
to the high principles of our Constitu- 
tion. In so doing, they have served by 
helping to keep America strong. 

A few weeks ago, the publishers of 
these papers, the National Newspapers 
Publishers“ Association, were addressed 
by the President of the United States. 
The occasion was a summit conference 
called in the Nation’s Capital, bringing 
together Negro leaders from every sec- 
tion of the United States. 

Shortly thereafter, the group met in 
an annual session in Philadelphia, Pa., 
to consider, among other aspects of 
their publishing enterprises, the manner 
in which Negro newspapers might fur- 
ther live up to their responsibilities and 
obligations to the people of America, 

One of the panels of this conference 
was addressed by Mr. M. A. Lockhart, 
director of advertising and promotions 
of the Amsterdam News, a great news- 
paper published weekly in the city of 
New York. The Amsterdam News, I am 
proud to state, is a potent factor in in- 
forming the Negro public of Metropoli- 
tan New York concerning contemporary 
social, economic, and political issues. 

Excerpts from Mr, Lockhart’s address 
before the distinguished National News- 
Paper Publisher’s Association follow. 
They are particularly pertinent to the 
responsibilities of the American press in 
that Mr. Lockhart pulled no punches in 
urging his listeners to maintain only 
the highest standards of journalism: es- 
pecially in relation to the Negro con- 
sumers, who annually pour some $17 bil- 
lion into our American economy. 

oe from Mr. Lockhart's address: 

ted States Supreme Court's deci- 
sion, in 1954, on publio shud integration, 
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marked one of the most momentous mile- 
stones in American race relations. Although 
it concerned the educational world pri- 
marily, iwe can accurately state that it has 
already had far-reaching effects on the busi- 
ness community. 

Newspapers and other forms of advertis- 
ing media have paused to take a good long 
look at the Negro market. What they see 
is largely an image created, for the most 
part, by the Negro newspaper. For this, 
we can take a bow; since there can be no 
gainsaying the fact that Negro citizens, both 
individually and organized, have depended 
on their own papers to help muster public 
opinion, behind the quest for what we call 
first-class citizenship. 

It follows in logical sequence, therefore, 
that if we helped create what amounts to 
social revolution, we must not permit our- 
selves to fall victim to the changes we haye 
sired. Rather, we should, after making an 
accurate estimate of the current situation 
and finding ourselves in a deep hole, re- 
gard that hole as a foundation upon which 
to build for the future. 

Negro publishers have become step-chil- 
dren in the advertising family, largely be- 
cause they have failed to live up to the re- 
sponsibility inherent with the quasi-public 
Status we seek to enjoy. 

The fact that lineage in Negro papers has 
slumped to a danger point is due to the fact 
that we have not lived up to the rules of the 
game. The past decade has seen the news- 
papers of the Nation challenged by TV and 
radio to the point where we have ultra-se- 
lectivity, and no publication is going to re- 
ceive anything better than token recogni- 
tion unless through sheer merit. 

The basic need is to build a bridge of un- 
derstanding and information between the 
Negro papers and the advertising world; the 
agencies, the media directors, and plans 
boards. If we want to be a part of top 
policy, then our policies must match top 
policy, both in standards and requirements. 
Without attempting to sermonize, suppose 
we analyze some of the basic shortcomings 
we need to overcome, 7 

Research: The science of finding out what 
people buy and want, How pitifully little 
research is conducted by Negro newspapers. 

It was President Eisenhower, I believe, who 
said, “In a free economy, people do not al- 
ways buy just because they have the money, 
Theirs is the sovereign right of choice.” 

Most certainly, we should make factual 
and documented information about the Ne- 
gro consumer—his wants and aspirations—a 
genuine and not a conjured up part of our 
selling tools. 

We have likewise failed to give any sem- 
blance of hard-hitting merchandising sup- 
port to our advertisers. Even though we 
are aware of the hand-in-hand relationship 
between advertising and merchandising, we 
allow pinch-penny attitudes to color our 
thinking. 

These are just some of the areas of op- 
eration where we might pause for reappraisal, 
Among others are proper editorial support 
for the product we advertise, technical defi- 
elencies, and above all, the editorial con- 
tent of the papers themselves. Certainly, 
far from being least in Importance, the read- 
ing content of our papers Is generally not up 
to standard as far as adequate coverage is 
concerned, 


In setting our sights to the future, it might 
be well for us to make partnership our goal, 
Not partnership in the strictly legal inter- 
pretation, but rather as associates in the 
chosen task of making this American econ- 
omy a fabric of such durable and unpier- 
cable composition, with the free inter- 
change of information and ideas leading us 
P to. the ultimate democracy for which we 
strive, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO ` 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, as 
a Congressman, I believe that a Repre- 
sentative should remain close to his peo- 
ple and should know the needs of his 
community. A legislative forum is one 
of the best means for a Representative 
and his constituents to exchange their 
ideas for mutual benefit. I have worked 
closely with parent-teacher associations? 
trade union groups, fraternal orders, 
athletic clubs, churches and synogogues, 
tenant organizations, civic groups, and 
have received the benefit of their views. 

On May 22, 1958, I cosponsored a legis- 
lative forum. A summary of the discus- 
sion and results will prove interesting 
reading, 

The first annual legislative forum spon- 
sored by the East Harlem Council for Com- 
munity Planning and the Yorkville Civic 
Council with Congressman ALFRED E. SANT- 
ANGELO was held on May 22, 1958, at the 
Ruppert Brewery at 1639 Third Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

The purpose of the forum was to explore 
areas of particular concern to the Yorkville 
and East -Harlem communities and areas 
where the various agencies and community 
groups might be able to make a contribution 
by working together. The nonpartisan 
forum was mainly directed toward suggest- 
ing legisiation to assist these goals with the 
idea of making the various, city, State and 
Federal legislators aware of the proposals 
adopted by the forum, 

After the opening address by Rev. George 
Todd, chairman of the East Harlem Council 
of Community Planning, Indicating the pur- 
pose of the conference and welcoming the 
participants, the conference was divided into 
four separate panel discussion groups äs 
follows: 

Housing In East Harlem: The chairman 
of this panel was Hortense Gabel, deputy 
State rent administrator. The panel 
speaker was Herman Cohen, executive di- 
rector of the legislative committee on hous- 
ing and multiple dwellings. 

Housing in Yorkville: Victor Remer, as- 
sistant director of the Lenox Hill Neighbor- 
hood Association, chaired this panel and 
Robert I. Randall, treasurer of the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council, was the 
speaker. 

Youth and schools: Hugh K. Johnson, 
acting chief of street club work for the New 
York City Youth Board, was the chairman, 
and Jean Rubin, staff associate for public 
affairs at the Community Service Society, 
was the speaker, 

Economics and the consumer: Commis- 
sioner Edward Corsi, executive director of 
LaGuardia House, chaired this panel, Mur- 
ray Kempton, labor columnist at the New 
York Post, was the speaker. 

PANEL SUMMATIONS 
Housing in East Harlem 

Mrs. Gabel eloquently described the East 
Harlem community—the dilapidated tene- 
ments, the overcrowded rooming houses, the 
thousands of families displated to make 
room for the gigantic housing projects which 
will soon house 26 percent of the popula- 
tion. She made a plea for more intensive 
and imaginative planning, for the utiliza- 
tion of underoccupled, underused or badiy 
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Used land, and lastly, for the construction “Yes be expanded. The recreational needs of 


Of scattered smaller housing projects better 
related to the community. 

She was joined by Mr. Cohen in outlining 
the various legal tools which can help re- 
Neve and correct our inadequate housing 
conditions. The rent control laws still nec- 
€ssary in the face of the continuing housing 

rtage, the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs bill 
Which can be the key in promoting the ra- 

1 and economic integration of our neigh- 
borhoods, the State neighborhood slum pre- 
vention plan which would make it possibile 

Preserve the character of a neighborhood 

rough rehabilitation or construction of 
Various kinds, and the Mitchell Lama law 
Which would fulfill what may now be our 
greatest need—middie income housing. 

Public interest, participation and pressure 
Were held. both by the speakers and the su- 

lence, to be the keys to the enforcement 

Of existing laws, to the promotion of new 
Ones as needed, to the proper functioning 
Of the various city agencies, and even to se- 
Curing vacant land fot future building. 


Housing in Yorkville 


Both Mr. Remer and Mr. Randall described 
the serious and growing housing situation 
in Yorkville. It was noted that thosuands 

Yorkville families have already been 
evicted and many thousand others face evic- 

n for the erection of high rent luxury 
§Partment houses in New York’s new garden 
pot. The problems facing elderly people 
and others on fixed incomes were explored 
as Well as the difficulty in securing adequate 
New apartments at moderate and low rentals. 

Ordingly, the 7 proposals adopted by the 
Panel follow: 
ees The establishment of a central city 
rente on in which private real estate inte- 
corn could participate. This group would 
aie talr standards, list potential relocation 

Ses Synchronize demolition and building 

edules, etc. 
the Compel bullders to relocate as part of 
requirements of procuring certificates 


Sf eviction, (Lack of free housing market). 
fastens mitigate tenant hardship and 


ate repossession of properties by re- 
haette builders. eee y 
mor Persuade. the comptroller to utilize 
re e frequently the tax abatement powers 

Porsesses to stimulate new low and mid- 
come development and the rehabilita- 
Of existing structures. 

-tersinde private, nonprofit agencies, to 
dpa” Mitchell Lama construction for the 
lies SLY needed low-middle income fami- 


dle in 
tion 


5 Develop some small, scatter site, public 
sing units in Yorkville. 
de Develop & master plan like the one being 
lace in the West Side project area by 
1 80 planning commission to insure upgrad- 
one a Sustain balance. (This might be 
Which y a total regional zoning code plan 
ing Pa ed be set-up to ensure the bund- 
eus Or rehabilitation of diverse kinds of 
7 Start t 
Areas a] 2 
etal all ow 


buld immediately on vacant 
1 er Now York, under existing Fod- 
ln ation, temporary, but good basic 
Bec center families in transition be- 
ner public or private construction 
Ofte *HUitation. E 
Youth and the schools 


prehen ubin presented to the panel a com- 
Obvious Ve, view of existing services and the 
in the Pa ei in service avallable-to the youth 
chairman ꝛuntty. Both the speaker and the 
Udgets made reference to inadequate 
Out- Patle OF casework services, shelter care, 
tatea mental health care, and welfare 
coru The unmet educational needs of 
tiong tha unity were explored with sugges- 
be incre: t existing remedial reading classes 
ance Serene that the bureau of child guid- 
ang th. 


Mrs, 


2 ® Additions! financial! contribution, 
Preemployment continuation facil- 


the area haye not been satisfied. A recent 
request for 10 new summer community cen- 
ters was rejected without even 1 such cen- 
ter authorized. A communitywide program 
with various agencies lobbying most actively 
for increased expenditures for the youth was 
advocated. It was felt that legislation cur- 
rently pending in the Congress could be of 
Teal nasistance in providing tools for the 
youngsters in the area. Federal aid to edu- 
cation, federally endorsed scholarship grants, 
and Federal funds for child welfare services 
were cited as examples. 
Economics and the consumer 


Mr. Kempton discussed the lack of pro- 
ductivity involved in many industries today 
ànd compared the desire of the automobile 
industry to produce larger and more chrome- 
Spangled cars with the need for more small 
and simple cars. He suggested a broad hos- 
pital-construction and roadbuilding pro- 
gram, stating that hospitals and roads were 
needed regardless of the salutory effect that 
such programs might have on the sagging 
economy, Mr. Corsi, drawing upon his vast 
experience in labor matters in New York, 
participated in the discussion of the prob- 
lems of the present recession. Congressman 
SANTANGELO, who was present for this panel 
discussion, reported on the antirecession bill 
he had introduced and called for increased 
and extended unemployment-insurance Den- 
efits. 

PLENARY SESSION 


Following the panels, a report was made to 
the entire assembly of the progress in each 
of the areas. Reverend Todd then intro- 
duced the keynote speaker, Congressman 
SANTANGELO. ` 

Congressman SANTANGELO emphasized the 
changing nature of the community of East 
Harlem and Yorkville and the related prob- 
lems created by the economic and social 
transition there. He pointed out that the 
objective of our housing and social program 
is not only to eliminate slums, but also to 
develop a balanced community where fam- 
ilies of different economic levels may live side 
by side and asserted that while public hous- 
ing is popular in New York, its faulty ad- 
ministration has uprooted and dislocated 
families who have lived in the community 
for decades and brought about economic 
ghettos, In order to achieve the goal of 
balanced communities, he has introduced 
legislation which would prohibit local hous- 
ing authorities from considering the income 
of minors for the purpose of admittance to 
public housing and continued occupancy 
there, but would include such income when 
fixing rentals, While Federal regulations do 
not restrict the permissible Income of minors, 
local authorities have adopted restrictive 
eligibility requirements, In recognition of 
the paradoxical situation which exists in 
Yorkville where low-cost housing projects 
with rentals at $10 per room per month are 
being constructed within a few blocks of 
luxury apartments renting at $75 per room 
per month, he recommended that the Gov- 
ernment or a citizens housing group should 
seek to build spot projects within the in- 
come limits of the community's residents, 
Stressing that the upheaval of present struc- 
tures has also adversely affected senior citi- 
zens who are widowed Or single, he recom- 
mended that the eligibility age for singe per- 
sous should be reduced to 60 years and that 
more apartments for single persons should 
be provided, with high priority given to such 
dislocated single persons. 

On the problems of our youth and juvenile 
delinquency, Congressman SANTANGELO af- 
firmed that responsibility for the welfare 
and morality of our young people must be- 
restored to parents and schoolteachers. He 
also called for greater understanding and 
cournge on the part of public officials in 
regard to children who have been in trouble 
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and wish to rehabilitate themselves by ob- 
taining gainful employment in governmental 
agencies. Civil-service positions, postal em- 
ployment, licenses and responsible positions 
are denied to these delinquents who have 
transgressed instead of being made available 
to them in a spirit of constructive coopera- 
tion. Congressman SANTANGELO deplored the 
lack of Federal aid for school construction 
which is so desperately needed in our com- 
munity. z 

In regard to the problems of economics and 
the consumer, Congressman SANTANGELO 
commended the chairman of the panel, Ed- 
ward Corsi, who, as industrial commissioner, 
has been a vocal spokesman for higher min- 
imum wages and broader coverage for un- 
employment insurance. He also noted with 
approval that Congress, to combat the re- 
cession, has adopted many work programs. 
He suggested further that the Federal Gov- 
ernment establish a fund to make Federal 
grants available to localities in need of 
schools and hospitals, 

Congressman SANTANGELO pointed out that 
while the housewife ls complaining of the 
high levels to which consumer prices have 
risen for food supplies; farmers have re- 
ceived less of the consumer dollar. At pres- 
ent the farmer receives only 40 percent of 
the consumer dollar and the remainder is 
going to the food chains and distributors. 

Congressman SANTANGELO promised to cons 
tinue his advisory council meetings and ex- 
pressed his hope that other legislators would 
foNow his lead in establishing community 
forums in order that greater cooperation 
take place between representatives and their 
constituents, 


Dr. Ernest Gruening, the Real Pioneer 
of Alaskan Statehood 
— | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
every great cause has its foremost cru- 
sader, its Richard the Lionhearted, its 
peerless leader, 

In the case of Alaskan statehood, this 
individual has been Dr. Ernest Gruening, 
who served as Alaska’s Governor from 
1939 until 1953, and whose book The 
State of Alaska has been the real hand- 
book of the statehood movement. 

As one who has visited Alaska many 
times ds a civilian—and also as one who 
served in the Alaskan theater of war in 
our Army during World War II, from 
1942 until 1944—1 can testify that Ernest 
Gruening was carrying on a lonely battle 
for statehood, when some of the present 
summer patriots of statehood were actu- 
ally in opposition. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an eloquent editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 21, 1958, 
paying tribute to Ernest Gruening's pio- 
neering role in the movement for Alaskan 
statehood, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He FOUGHT ror 25 Trans 

Countless: people, many of them no longer 

living, share in the victory that now at- 
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tends the 40-year struggle to bring Alaska 
into the Union. In the current Congress, 
the constructive efforts of Majority Leader 
JouNsoN and Minority Leader KNOWLAND 
and Senators JACKSON, NEUBERGER, CHURCH, 
Monse, and Kucren, among others, stands 
out. In the House, passage was due in large 
part to the strategy of Representative 
O'Brren of New York, who found & legal 
but seldom used way to get the bill before 
the House even though it had been smother- 
ing for 10 months in Howard SMiTH’s Rules 
Committee. 

On the executive side, Secretary of In- 
terior Seaton gave infinitely more help than 
his predecessor, Douglas McKay. But there 
is little doubt that no one else did as much 
as Ernest Gruening, Governor of Alaska for 
14 years by appointment of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and since 1956 a Senator“ 
from Alaska in the anticipatory congres- 
sional delegation elected by the people of 
‘Alaska 2 years ago. It is safe to say that 
no one else has seen as much of Alaska 

-as Ernest Gruening. As governor he visited 
not only remote points on the mainland, 
but the many islands of the Aleutian chain. 
The leading book on the subject, The State 
of Alaska, is his, and he gave it that name 
4 years ago as evidence of his faith that 
statehood was coming. 

It takes nothing from the contributions 
of many others in Alaska and Washington to 
say that the blue ribbon in the statehood 
fight goes to Ernest Gruening for his unre- 
Jenting battle over a full quarter century. 


Representatives Walter and Hillings 
Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, by far 
the vast majority of those who come to 
our shores from foreign countries to 

make this their future home become fine, 
upstanding, and patriotic citizens of the 
United States and contribute much to 
its progress and welfare. 

An increasing and alarming number, 
however, are or become members of the 
Communist conspiratorial apparatus, 
subversives, racketeers, or just common 
criminals, The law properly provides, 
in order to protect our internal security, 
that such persons forfeit their right to 
residence in this country. After due 
trial, they are deported, usually to the 
place from whence they came, In case 
after case through legal maneuverings 
and outright abuse of our judicial proc- 
esses, these deportees have flaunted the 
law and remained in this country for 
many, many years, some indefinitely. 


Congressman Francis WALTER has in- 


troduced legislation which, if enacted, 
will prevent these abuses of our hospi- 
tality and judicial processes. He has 
been vigorously and conscientiously sup- 
ported in his move by Congressman Par 
HLN ds, of California. Both of these 
dedicated Members of the Congress are 
to be commended for their efforts and 
foresight. 

The Los Angeles Examiner, in a lead 
editorial on July 21, 1958, clearly and suc- 
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cinctly points up the issues involved. 
The editorial follows: 
URGENT REMEDY 
The Judiciary Subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives has reported favorably 
on a bill intended to make major reductions 
in the periods of litigation that are serious 
and often dangerous obstacles to final dis- 
position of deportation cases. 
Introduced by Representative WALTER, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, this measure has 


been given immediate urgency by the fag- 


rant case of William Heikkila, of San Fran- 
cisco, native of Finland and an admitted 
one-time Communist, who has been either 
the beneficiary or the victim—according to 
whose viewpoint is consulted—of 10 years of 
protracted deportation proceedings. 

But the necessity for the legislation spon- 
sored by Mr. WALTER is the bitter fruit of long 
and tragic experience. Throughout all the 
years of our neglect in this matter, as he 
emphasizes, many subversives and conspira- 
tors against the peace and security of the 
United States, and many hoodlums, gang- 
sters and criminals menacing the property 
and lives of decent people, have been able to 
remain in this country with immunity from 
our laws and with contempt for our society. 

Mr. Water makes a special and proper 
point of the fact that the program he pro- 
poses for the remedy of Judicial abuses in 
deportation caseg will provide full protection 
for aliens and citizens alike in all the vital 
areas of their constitutional rights. 

But this phase of the problem is put In its 
proper perspective by Representative Par 
Hinuines, Republican, of California, and a 
member of the subcommittee, who is vigor- 
ously supporting the WALTER proposal. As 
Mr, Hitimves says, the safeguarding of con- 
stitutional rights is a basic duty of the 


Congress, but it is an equally challenging 


obligation to correct the great weakness of 
a judicial system that is inoperable for long 
periods of time against the most dangerous 
of our enemies. 

It is one of the essentials of protective law 
tn this field, as he insists, that these enemies 
“will not be allowed to make a mockery of 
our courts after once receiving their pro- 
tection.” 

The Walter bill is presently before the 
full Judiciary Committee of the House; and 
its consideration by that group and eventual- 
ly by the whole Congress should be free of 
all delay. The basic principle here involved 
is that those who would destroy us are left 
tree to do so, as long as this reckless gap in 
our security system remains. 


Popular Jim Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
£ Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
ers the New York Mirror of July 9, 


POPULAR JIM FARLEY 


Big Jim Farley, 1 of the 2 or 3 favorite 
citizens of New York, has announced that 
he will be a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator. Usu- 
ally the Mirror does not concern itself with 
primaries. The parties set up candidates; 
the people make the choice. 


But James Aloysius Farley is something 
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different. He is not only a man, he is an 
Institution among us. He is not only a 
politician but a respected and even beloved 
citizen. Go to any public dinner, whether it 
is a charitable, a religious or a political 
gathering, and watch the universal good 
cheer that greeets the mention of Farley's 
name, Always the applause for him is the 
greatest. 

This is not because he was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's campaign manager. Republicans 
applaud Farley as vehemently as Democrats 
do. It Is not because he was once a mem- 


ber of a Presidential Cabinet; in New York, 


there are lots of those around, It is because 
he is Jim Farley. 

It is said that some of the Democratic 
leaders are opposed to Farley because he 
broke with Roosevelt over the third term 
issue. That he did and more honor to him 
for putting country above personal interest. 
At any rate, Jim Farley holds the respect and 
affection and can get the votes of Demo- 
crats and Republicans and it seems to us 
that It would be a short-sighted politician 
who would decline to giye Jim the honor 
that he merits. ’ 

Well, we sald our piece in defiance of all 
our rules and we hope that Jim gets the 
nomination no matter who is against him. 
If it is left to the people, Farley cannot 
lose. 


Nutrition and Medical Problems Dis- 
tinguished Service of Dr. Tom D. Spies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA” 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at the re- 
cent convention of the American Medi- 
cal Association in San Francisco, Dr. 
Tom D. Spies, director of the nutrition 
clinic at Hillman Hospital, in Birming- 
ham, Ala., was presented the associ- 
ation's distinguished service award. The 
clinic's outstanding contributions to 
medical knowledge in the field of nutri- 
tion and nutritional disorders are widely 
known and appreciated. I am proud 
and delighted that the American Medi- 
cal Association has presented its highest 
award, which has been given only 20 
times in the 108 years of its existence, 
to this outstanding Alabama doctor and 
research director, Dr. Spies. 

Earlier this year the legislature of 
Puerto Rico enacted a resolution ex~ 
pressing official recognition to Dr. Spies 
for his discoveries which have been 80 
beneficial to humanity and for his in- 
terest in Puerto Rican hospital institu- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the editorial from the June 7 issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association about Dr. Spies’ work, The 
editorial is entitled “Nutrition and Medi- 
cal Problems.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUTRITION AND MEDICAL PROBLEMS 

The chemical composition of any food. 
drug, or poison taken into the body can 
have a profound effect on one’s body, mind, 
and spirit, Heretofore nutritionists have 
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been chiefly concerned with determining the 
chemical composition of the foods most 
commonly used, with little thought for their 
relation to medical problems. No one has 
been more active in bringing this relation- 
ship to both nutritionist and physician than 

as Dr, Spies, whose latest contribution to 
this field appears in this issue, As in al- 
most any field, what at first appeared sim- 
Ple is found with each new discovery to be 
anything but simple. Although research 
Tarely does and is not expected to give us 


definitive answers to all questions, every 


advance in our knowledge of nutrition 

should when properly applied ald in build- 

ing health and preventing disease. Many 

formerly of unknown origin are 

now rec as due wholly or in part to 
Chemical imbalances within the body. 

In any effort to prevent disease early rec- 
nition is an important factor. Diagnostic 
criteria originally based on descriptions of 

ar-advanced cases of such diseases as pel- 
and sprue are of little or no value in 
ey, recognition, and when recognition of 
he cause of a disease leads to prevention 
© advanced cases become a rarity. This 
Necessitates setting up new criteria for find- 
the early and the chronic but mild 
lways a more difficult. problem. 
Meanwhile many such cases go unrecog- 
ret, misdiagnosed, and improperly treated. 
t ts dimcult to think of a more frustrating 
kopertence for such a patient than to go on 
Or years labeled a hopeless neurotic. These 
tients can never get well on placebos or 
romides, but when the deficient element in 
ve is supplied they promptly regain 
ealth. 
thanother important point to remember is 
ae t apparently no one develops a deficiency 
Only one of the water-soluble vitamins. 
seems to be necessary when such a defi- 
ency is discovered to search for others and 
or | t them, Unlike smallpox, one attack 
& nutritional deficiency does not confer 
panty. The only prevention is a daily 
ay of all the necessary elements in the 

et. Of course no one should get the im- 

nutte that all dieases are caused by a 
tional deficlency or cnn be prevented 
fin adequate diet. The important thing 
the member is that chemical imbalances in 

a body may play a part in any disease and 

ts — a large part in many a condition 

cle ich the possibility ot nutritional defi- 
Henoy is not even considered. 
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Lest We Forget—That Khrushchev Is a 


Ruthless Murderer and Enslaver, Not a 
eacemaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS S 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 
to es UDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I ine] my remarks in the RECORD, 


ude the following eloquent editorial 


the New York Her 
July 24. tose. Herald Tribune of 


sf Just 20 Yarns From Fartnom 
on the zem took only one paragraph to ten 
Volumes ted Press ticker, But it spoke 


“An is what it said: 
dnckeq identified man tn civilian clothes 
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guard fired one pistol shot, The man died— 
20 yards away from the border.” 

Only 20 yards away from freedom. 
willing to risk death to obtain it. 

No matter what soothing notes may come 
from the Kremlin, about the easing of ten-. 
sions in a fear-haggard world, the central 
fact remains that a Communist state is a 
prison, and that its inmates would flee it, 
if they could. That is what the Hungarians 
tried to do, and the Poles are still trying 


And 


to do. President Nasser of Egypt would 


do well to ponder these facts before he 
lurches any further, of his own yolition, into 
the all-too-eager arms of the bear that walks 
like a man, 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley delivered at the 
opening ceremony of the 84th grand 
lodge session of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks of the United States 
of America held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on Sunday evening, July 6, 
1958: 

Dear brother Elks, as many of you know, 
I have seldom missed an Elks national con- 
vention since my first convention in Atlantic 
City over 40 years ago. From time to time I 
have been honored by the privilege of ad- 
dressing these gatherings of my brothers and 
fellow Americans from every site of land 
under our flag. I am doubly honored tonight 
for it is my great privilege and pleasure to 
extend to this 94th grand lodge session of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Eiks the 
official greetings of the city of New York or 
behalf of our distinguished mayor, the Hon- 
orable Robert F. Wagner. 

Other duties that took him out of the 
city tonight made it impossible for Brother 
Wagner to be here and personally bid you 
welcome to our great and wonderful city. 
His regret is the greater because, as a past 
exalted ruler of New York Lodge No. 1, the 
founding lodge of Elkdom, Mayor Wagner is 
himself a member of this grand lodge and 
shares with all of our 1,200,000 brothers 
throughout America the loye and affection 
that we hold for the Beneyolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks. 

It is always a very special occasion when 
the Elks return to New York for the na- 
tional convention. New York is hometown 
to all Elks, wherever we live, for it was here 
90 years ago that our order was founded. 
It was from New York City that the actors 
and entertainers who conceived the Benevo- 
jent and Protective Order of Elks and who 
in their travels introduced it to distant 
parts of the land and passed on to other 
men the high ideal of a brotherhood united 
by the principles of charity, justice, broth- 
erly love, and fidelity. 

It is with rightful and justifiable pride 
that New York looks upon the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks as one of its 
finest contributions to the people of 
America. 

Today, there are more than 1,840 Elks 
lodges, and every week the number grows. 
They are in the great cities, in small cities, 
and in the villages throughout our land. 
Wherever they are the Elks Lodge is, always 
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has been and, thank God, always will be the 
home of stouthearted Americanism. The 
history of our order covers half the history 
of our country, And in that time, in war or 
in peace, the Elks have been determined and 
aggressive defenders of liberty, and unyield- 
ing foes of all who have sought to destroy 
or weaken it. 

We preach Americanism. We teach 
Americanism. We practice Americanism, 
We do these things not from a blind accept- 
ance of the past but because we know that 
we are the inheritors of political, social, and 
economic ideas and ideals that have an- 
swered the prayers in men's hearts, and are 
the source of our strength and greatness as 
a-nation. 

Because of our firm faith in the American 
dream, we have never lost confidence in our 
way of life. Sputniks may rise into the 
heavens, sent there by slaves who serve the 
desperate ambitious of dangerous men. 
They may strike fear in the faint-hearted, 
and cause those of little faith to speak ad- 
miringly of Communist triumphs. But we 
Elks know better. We know that, as long as 
we Americans remain true to ourselves, 60 
long as we stand faithful to the concepts 
embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States, and symbolized by the magnificent 
statue that stands in the harbor of this city, 
then America wlll stand always as a rock 
against which communism and every tyran- 
ny will break and perish. 

As conseryative as Elks are, with respect to 
any attempts to tamper with our liberties, 
we are just as liberal when it comes to 
lending a helping hand to those who have 
suffered the hurts of life, to guide our youth 
toward the greatest fulfillment of their 
hopes and talents. As a measure of this 
liberality, this generous spirit that animates 
the men of Elkdom, our order last year spent 
more than $7 million for benevolent pro- 
grams so many in number and so varied in 
character that they cannot be listed in de- 
tall. And the dollars invested in them dre 
indeed a poor measure of their worth. A 
far better measure is the many thousands 
of crippled children whose bodies have been 
restored at our hospitals—the thousands of 
cerebral palsied youngsters who have been 
taught to talk, to dress and feed themselves, 
and who have known the immeasurable 
thrill of joining other youngsters at school 
and at play, because the Elks provided the 
treatment that seb them free. 

When our colleges open their doors next 
September, several hundred young Ameri- - 
cans Will be able to enter those doors only 
because the Elks dug into their pockets and 
gave them scholarships. Some of these 
young people are superior students, enor- 
mously gifted, others are average. But they 
all have talents that our country needs, and 
they will be able to make thelr greatest con- 
tribution to society because of the generosity 
of Elks. 


And always, do we remember the men who 
defended our liberties and who today lie 
wounded or iil in hospitals. In gratitude 
for their sacrifices, the Elks—throughout the 
year and in every veterans’ hospital in the 
/land—bring to these men entertainment and 
recreation. We remember them at Christ- 
mas and other special occasions, In these 
and other ways we try to bring cheer and 
pleasure, to share a little the load they 
bear and, above all, to make them know 
that we do not and shall not forget. 

These, my friends, are some of the true 
measures of Elkdom, They are in fact a re- 
flection of the true greatness of America, 
They ate the real spirit of America, the 
spirit that gives meaning to the words of 
our Constitution. This is the spirit that 
flames from the torch high over New York 
Harbor, high over America, across the 
world—and sends its message of serene de- 
fiance to sputniks everywhere, 
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Proudly, indeed, the city of New York 
welcomes the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks to the city of its birth. We 
rejoice in Elkdom’s achievements. We know 
that this grand lodge session, at the busi- 
ness meetings that will get underway to- 
morrow, will chart a course for future 
achievements for the betterment of all 
America. Our city offers you all its re- 
sources for your comfort and convenience 
while you attend to the business that brings 
you here. And, as the most hospitable city 
in the world, New York bids you, when the 
time comes to play, to enjoy to the fullest 
the pleasures of the good life that we offer 
in such abundance. For that is traditional 
with Elks, we know the joyousness of life 
when enriched with good fellowship, and 
who want to share it with others. 


Language and Our Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my special interests has been 
America’s deficiency in the language 
field. It is so shocking and appalling 
that it need not be whipped to death. 
Frankly, if there were no other excuses 
for the Elliott bill, the language pro- 
vision alone would be worth the entire 
program. This should not be miscon- 
strued—I am in favor of the entire pro- 


gram. 
Anyway, an excellent editorial in last 
night's Washington Evening Star should 
be brought to the membership's atten- 
tion, and I herewith submit it. 
LANGUAGE AND OUR SCHOOLS 


In declaring that the study of a modern 
foreign language should be included in 
every American child's upbringing—from 
the third through the sixth grade, and pref- 
erably for a consecutive 10 years—the 
United States Office of Education has put 
a timely warning finger on another great 
weakness of our school system, public and 
private alike. 

A few statistics are enough to point up the 
seriousness of the situation. Half of the Na- 
tion's 23,000 high schools, for example, do not 
have a single class in any of the modern for- 
eign languages, Similarly, in those that do 
have such courses, less than 15 percent of the 
student body enrolls in them. As for the col- 
lege level, only about the same percentage 
studies French or Spanish or & comparable 
tongue, and fewer than 8,000 Americans are 
engaged in trying to learn Russian. By way 
of contrast, an estimated 10 million Soviet 
students are now studying English. 

These are facts that have led some of our 
highest educational authorities to warn that 
the United States is the most backward of 
all major nations in the vital field of lan- 
guage competence. Moreover, it is likely to 
Temain that way as long as our elementary 
schools—unlike those in Europe, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain—fail to do some- 
thing about the problem. That is why the 
Office of Education has put special emphasis 
on the idea—an idea which our District edu- 
ea tors are wisely trying to put into effect— 
of starting courses in French, Spanish, etc., 
as early as the third grade. 

If such a program were adopted through- 
out the country, beginning at this elemen- 
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tary level, our high schools and colleges in 
due course would almost certainly show a 
vastly .enlarged enrollment in language 
courses, As matters stand now, however, the 
enrollment is woefully deficient, and this is 
a fact that can be dangerous to us vis-a-vis 
Russia in a competitive world where we can 
ill afford to be relatively illiterate or tongue 
tied. 


Paving the 1,500-Mile Highway to Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the recent action of the Congress in 
adopting legislation to make Alaska our 
49th State has resulted in a great deal 
of public interest in the characteristics 
and the economic future of this most 
northern territory under the American 
flag. This interest has naturally been 
particularly intense in the Pacific North- 
west. Many excellent articles, editorials, 
and columns about Alaska have appeared 
recently in the press in Oregon. Similar 
interest has also been shown in the bill 
S. 4097, which I have introduced with 9 
cosponsors to provide for the paving of 
the only overland link between Alaska 
and the other 48 States—the Alaska 
Highway. 

As a sampling of these expressions of 
interest, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp able editorials from the Eugene 
Register-Guard of July 13, 1958, and 
from the San Francisco Examiner of 
July 8, endorsing the Alaska Highway 
project; two articles by Mr. A. Robert 
Smith from the Medford Mail Tribune 
of July 6 and the Portland Oregonian 
of July 13; and the first installment of 
an article on the economic development 
of Alaska by Mr. Ivan Bloch, industrial- 
relations consultant of Portland, in the 
same issue of the Oregonian. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of July 13, 1958] 
A Brrrxn ROUTE To THE Norrin 
CounTny 

A proposal that stirs the Imagination 18 
that which Senator Ricrnarp L. NEUBERGER, 
with an assist from Vice President RICHARD 
Nrxon, is advocating for a cooperative agree- 
ment between this country and Canada for 
improvement of the fabulous Alcan Highway. 
Under this proposal, in which 3 other Demo- 
cratic Senators and 2 Republicans join Mr. 
Nevbercrr, the United States would put up 
$66 million and the Canadian Government 
a like amount of money, plus grants of 
right-of-way. Over a 6-year period the 
money would straighten, widen, and pave the 
British Columbia and Yukon sections of the 
highway which runs from Edmonton, Al- 
berta, to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The 50-50 split of the cost seems fair. 
This country needs the highway more than 
Canada does, especially now when we find 
ourselves (or soon will find ourselves) with 
a State that is beyond our natural borders. 
But much of the benefit would be Can- 
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ada's. Not only would the improved road- 
way open up much of the northern British 
Columbia and Yukon country to the outside 
world for industrial purposes and provide 
new markets for raw materials produced 
there, it would also prove an incentive for 
tourists who are intrigued by the chance to 
see some of the last real frontier on the 
North American Continent. And as tourists 
appear, so do accommodations for them. 
The Canadians, we think, would be dollar- 
foolish if they turned down this country’s 
offer. 

The industrial and commercial possibili- 
ties are enormous. But, this sunny after- 
noon, we are more intrigued with the high- 
way as a tourist attraction, as a pipe through 
which we may float while seeing an exciting 
part of the world. These days, with longer 
vacations and more powerful automobiles, 
a trip of this length, nearly 6,000 miles 
round-trip from Eugene could be attempted. 
And if time did not permit the full trip, it 
would at least permit penetrating deep into 
the Canadian “bush” for a week or two oF 
three. 

Such a trip would differ from a trip of 
similar length in this country in one im- 
portant respect—the element of adventure. 
The traveler on United States highways is 
rarely far from a gas station, a hot-dog 
stand, a curlo shop, He is secure in the 
knowledge that help is never far away. Not 
so up there. The motorist who undertook 
the trip to Alaska would have to be prepared 
to change his own tires (not just the wheels, 
but the tires), install a new fan belt and 
make other emergency repairs on his car. 
He'd need to carry extra gas and extra water, 
to prepare his own meals and generally to 
shift for himself. And, at least until the 
tour grew too popular, he'd really be away 
from it all” for a few weeks. 

How the editorial imagination does wan- 
der this sunny afternoon. After the Alaska 
trip, all armed with new knowledge about 
changing tires and fan belts, about combat- 
ing bears and mosquities, the tourist would 
come home for a year or two of the ol 
grind. And then what? Then, of course, it 
would be nice to go the other direction, 
south through Mexico to the Panama Canal. 
when the Pan-American highway is a reality. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner of July 
8, 1958] 
ALASKAN HICHWAY 

The cooperative project proposed by Sen- 
ator Nxunrnorn, Democrat, of Oregon, for an 
all-weather paved highway linking the new 
State of Alaska to the rest of the Union, 13 
one of the necessities created by the new 
relationship. 

It requires the hard surfacing of 1,200 
miles of highway, all within Canada, which 
makes the sharing of the costs of the pro- 
gram between the United States and Cana, 
dian Governments one of the conditions of 
the program. 

But the reaching of an equitable basis for 
agreement in this matter is so important, 
and eventually so beneficial and profitable: 
to all the vast areas affected that a mini- 
mum of delay ls reasonably anticipated. 

As Senator Nevseacer sensibly sums UP 
the matter; “The development not only 
Alaska, but of the intervening areas of west- 
ern Canada will be hastened by an all- 
weather paved highway and benefit both 
countries and all people concerned.” 

Adequate highway facilities are an abso- 
lute must for the proper implementation 
the status of statehood which Alaska now 
enjoys, and as Senator Nevarecer wisely 
suggests, the American Secretary of State 
should be promptly given the necessary au- 
thority to negotiate the needed agreement 
with Canada. It is part and parcel of the 
good-nefghbor ‘tradition, of which the S% 
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example. 

There is abundant precedent for the ex- 
Penditure of American tax dollars on high- 
Way projects in another country, where our 
Own vital interests are so richly served. In 
the case of the still uncompleted Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway, the United States is bearing 

ost the whole burden of cost, and it will 
€ventunlly justify itself in not only better 
trade but infinitely improved hemispheric 
relations, 


From the Medford Mall Tribune. of July 
6, 1958] 


Paving Arasra Hicuway Mar BE DISCUSSED 
AT CANADA MEETING 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


Wasumscton vice President Nixon plans 
try persuading President Eisenhower to 
e up with Canadian Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker this week the proposal of Sen- 
ator Ricuarp L. Nevsercer, Democrat, of 
Oregon, for paving the highway which links 
the new State of Alaska with the Northwest. 
Elsenhower is going to Ottawa for talks 
With Diefenbaker July 8 through 11. It will 
their first meeting since the Canadian 
nservative lender won a smashing na- 
tional election this spring, 
Nevoracer introduced a bill last Tuesday 
to authorize a cost-sharing plan with Can- 
for paving the 1,200 miles of gravel- 
c Ped road to Alaska running through 
hee The 300-mile portion of the Alaska 
Shway in Alaska has been paved. 
SERVED IN ALASKA 


in ae Oregon Senator, who served in Alaska 
Ah Army during World War II and helped 
es the long overland road to Alaska, told 
Senate: x 
“We have just completed action on thë 
Llstoric legislation that will take into the 
nion a great new State—a State larger in 
hie than Texas, a State whose mountains 
lude a higher peak than any in the pres- 
48 States, a State with vast natural re- 
sph es and with a growing population of 
ea ae patriotic Americans. Now, let us 
t e it possible for more Americans to get 


Alter his speech, Vice President Nrxon 
p50 him to the rostrum to express his 
te ih for the idea, Nrunercer noted that 
Siri u bipartisan group of Senators spon- 

8 the bill with him—Senators WAYNE 
Peas mocrat, of Oregon, JAMES E. MUR- 

» Semocrat, of Montana, FRANK CHURCH, 
lian at, of Idaho, Nonnts Corton, Repub- 
Rep „et New Hampshire, nnd Francis CASE, 

Ublican, of South Dakota. j 

THINKS IDEA GOOD 


met day Nixow informed Nevsracen that 
rounded up two more Republicans— 
Colora rs Gornon Aort, Republican, of 
do. and ARTHUR WATKINS, Republican, 
to He said he thought the idea was 
to good he planned to urge the President 
* it with the Canadians this week. 
Kao got to do this," Neverncer said 
new, Bien him. “We might as well do it 
help tonne Put people to work, and it will 
The ify our relations with Canada.” 
ote ci futhorizes $11 million for each 
that & ars starting next year, on condition 
oe share costs and agree to main- 
would 8 after it’s finished. Canada 
free and agree to make it accessible on 
ican tra fae wit cent eee to Amer- 
reciproc on licensing ve- 
ħieles and operators, aya : 
ESTIMA 
The Bu TED TOTAL COST 


total c e of Public Roads estimates the 
et $125 million. This includes $15 
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Lawrence seaway program is a magnificent 


million for making the 110-mile connection 
with Haines also paved, 

A study is now being made by the Alaska 
International Rall and Highway Commission, 
set up early this year, of the feasibility of 
building a more direct road between the Pa- 
cific Northwest and Alaska, The existing 
highway goes far inland. It is also to ex- 
amine the prospects of a railroad linking the 
49th State to the rest of the Union. One 
was declared feasible during the war, but 
the highway was built instead. 

More and better overland transportation 
between the Northwest and Alaska will be de- 
manded by the expected rise in tourist trade 
alone. The American Automobile Associa- 


ton last week predicted that statehood would 


sitmulate tourist Interest in Alaska. 

“With the Pacific Northwest as the gate- 
way to Alaska, existing facilities for auto- 
mobile, plane and ship travel to the new 
State probably will be expanded as ‘tourist 
demands develop,” the AAA reported. 

The motor trip to Alaska, AAA added, cov- 
crs approximately 2,350 miles from the United 
States-Canadian border to Fairbanks and re- 
quires under normal road conditions a mini- 
mum of 8 days from Seattle. AAA said the 
best time to make the trip is from June 
through September when temperatures range 
from 35° to 75°. 


From the Portland Oregonian-of July 13, 
1958 


CITIZENS or ALASKA Loox Forward To TOSSING 
Orr SHACLES OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WASHINGTON.— When word was flashéd to 
Alaska that the statehood bill had passed 
the Senate, the cltizens of Anchoragé touched 
off a huge bonfire containing 49 tons of wood. 
Into the fires of celebration, officials tossed 
two documents, the Organic Act and the 
Jones Act. 

This was a symbolic act, like burning the 
family mortgage or an oppressive financial 
obligation which had at long last been sat- 
ised. For Alaska it was symbolic of throw- 
ing off political and economic shackles that 
have long been a part of Territorial status. 

It was preparation for a new era of eco- 
nomic development in the new State of 
Alaska, finally freed of the discrimination 
that retarded development of the Territory 
for many years. 

The Organic Act of 1912 was what made 
Alaska a Territory with limited powers of 
self-government, mainly the power to elect 
a legislature: Prior to that, Alaska consti- 
tuted a civil and judicial district subject to 
the laws of Oregon. The Statehood Act will 
bring Alaska up to full-fledged political 
equality with the other States, allowing full 
powers of self-government, including such 
rights never before enjoyed in Alaska, as 
yoting for President, Governor, and United 
States Senators. z 

The Jones Act symbolizes what many Alag- 
kans have called her colonial status of the 
past, economically—a general condition in 
which the Territory was exploited by ab- 
sentee-owned companies more concerned 
with shipping raw materials out than fin- 
ished goods in. The Jones Act helped keep 
it that way. 

Passed by Congress in 1920, the Jones Act 
requires all cargo between the United States 
and its Territories or possessions to be 
hauled on American ships, although recently 
an exception has been made to permit Ca- 
nadian ships to serve just southeastern 
Alaska. 

Until Coastwise Line and, later, the Alaska 
Freight Line started service from Portland 
and other west coast ports, Alaska Steam- 
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ping, through the port cf Seattle. Seattle 
terminals imposed a special charge which 
Alaskans had to pay, In his authoritative 
book The State of Alaska, ex-Gov, Ernest 
Gruening explained it this way: 

"On shipments made from the east of the 
United States through Seattle, consigned to 
the Hawaiian Islands or to Oriental ports, 
the total handling charges were 30 cents a 
ton wharfage, and all other costs were ab- 
sorbed by railroad and steamship lines. But 
for the same type of shipments consigned to 
Alaska, there was an unloading charge of 65 
cents a ton, a wharfage charge of 50 cents 
a ton, and handling charge from wharf to 
ship of 60 cents a ton. A 

“These charges, which in the aggregate 
were over five times the cost of Hawallan or 
Oriental consignees or shippers, had to be 
paid by the Alaska consignee or shipper. 

The Jones Act was named for a Seattle 
Senator of that era, Wesley Jones, a Republi- 
can. The statehood bill repeals the section 
of the Jones bill affecting Alaska. 

How much of a factor this will be in fos- 
tering competition and cheaper freight han- 
dung for Alaskan shipments remains to be 
seen. It is counted by some Alaskans as a 
major breakthrough against discrimination, 
but to date, fieither the Maritime Board nor 
the ICC looks for any dislocation of trade or 
commerce, 

Gruening, who is expected to run for one 
of Alaska’s Senate seats, recalls that the 
Jones Act put one Alaskan businessman out 
of business after he had developed a mid- 
west market for Sitka spruce. Business was 
possible when he shipped his product via 
Vancouver, British Columbia, at a cost of 65 
per thousand board-feet, but became impos- 
sible when he was compelled to ship via 
Seattle, where he was charged over twice as 
much, $11. 

After statehood is a legal fact, all Alaskan 
shippers will be able to use United States or 
Canadian shipping lines, also use Canadian 
ports if they prefer. This will further 
break the monopoly long enjoyed by ship- 
ping interests operating out of Seattle. It is 
expected to reduce tariffs and increase sery- 
ice due to competition, 

Shortly after Alaska gets settled into the 
saddle of State government, it is expected to 
receive jurisdiction from the Interior De- 
partment of Its salmon fisheries—for many 
years its most lucrative resource. When this 
happens, fish traps, long ago outlawed in the 
Pacific Northwest, are expected to be out- 
lawed in Alaska. Alaskans hope this and 
other conservation practices will help re- 
vive the depleted salmon runs. The fish 
traps are mostly owned by Washington State 
interests, who have had more power in 
Washington, D. C., than haye Alaskans in 
setting fish regulations over the years. 

Repeal of the Alaska section of the Jones 
Act and transfer of the fisheries to State 
control are expected to break much of the 
stranglehold Seattle has held on the Alaskan 
economy. Fortune magazine, in a major 
article on Alaska’s economy, reported that 
Seattle banks, labor unions and wholesalers, 
along with the canned salmon industry, 
were intent on opposing statehood or any 
form of local development that might loosen 
its own lucrative grip on the Alaskan 
economy. It added: 

„Alaska's absentee owners, like most people 
geographically separated from their capital, 
are preoccupied with profits, protection and 
the bearing of as few burdens as possible.” 

These interests have long maintained that 
Alaska can’t afford to pay the costs of State 
government, that the economy will suffer 
from excessive taxes, 

Near the climax of the Senate debate on 
statehood, Interior Secretary Fred A. Seaton 


ship Co, had.& monopoly on all Alaska ship~ sent to the Capitol an analysis to refute 
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this argument. Seaton calculated that State 
government will cost Alaska about $6,350,000 
a year, but that new revenues coming into 
the State treasury will amount to about 85 
million a year. The net cost of statehood, 
then, should be only $1,350,000 beyond the 
$15 million which Territorial government 
cost Alaskans last year. 

Chief among the mew revenues will be 90 
percent of the revenue from oll and gas 
leases (#3 million a year) and 70 percent of 


revenues from sale of Pribilof Island seal- ` 


skins ($1 million). 

Another big advantage to the new State 
will be control of 102,500,000 acres of public 
lands now held by the Federal Government. 
This is about 26 percent of the entire State. 
The original lands—which would have given 
Alaska about half its public lands—which 
would have given her about the same State- 
Federal ratio that Oregon has—but this was 
scaled down by the House. 

Seaton figures the State will collect about 
$500,000 annually from fines, fees, forfeitures, 
and 5 percent of proceeds from sale of public 
lands. 

But possibly more important to Alaska in 
the long run is that State lands may be 
opened to new settlers on lenient terms. 
Some of these settlers, of course, may be in- 
dustrial pioneers looking for inexpensive mill 
sites, 

Gov. Mike Stepovich, kho may run for the 
office to which President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed him or for the Senate, is confident 
Alaska’s population will be counted in mil- 
lions, not thousands, In a few decades. He 
Ta vors g the land the State will get to 
attract newcomers. 

Vice President RicuHarn M. Nrxon said the 
other day he wouldn't be surprised if Cali- 
fornians didn't migrate to Alaska in generous 
numbers, now that the Golden State is fast 
filling up. Seaton said, lightheartedly, that 
Alaska could then bid for a major league 
baseball franchise and play night games un- 
der the midnight sun without the high cost 
of artificial lights. 

Stepovich and his predecessor, Gruening, 
agree that Alaska's growth is as promising as 
that of Scandinavia, which supports a popu- 
lation of 15 million, in an area similar in 
climate, topography, and resources. 

One aid to increasing the population would 
be improved transportation to Alaska. The 
presidentially appointed Alaska Interna- 
tional Rail and Highway Commission is now 
studying feasibility of a shorter route than 
the present Alcan Highway, preferably one 
closer to the coast which would link south- 
eastern Alaskan cities, especially Juneau, the 
capital, to the Pacific Northwest by road. 

Within Alaska, road building has been an 
unsteady business, fluctuating mostly with 
defense requirements. Last year a new era 
of road building opened under the Federal- 
ald highway act, which for the first time in- 
cluded Alaska, thanks to an, amendment 


Sponsored by Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 


Democrat, of Oregon. NEUBERGER now wants 
to see the United States and Canada join in 
paving the 1,200-mile stretch of the Alcan 
Highway which is still gravel so the 49th 
State will be joined to the other states by 
at least one hardtop highway. 

The Ratl and Highway Commission is to 
look into the possibility of building a rail- 
road all the way to Alaska. The only rail- 
road service Alaska now knows is the Govern- 
ment-owned Alaska Railroad from the port 
of Seward to Fairbanks. It will remain fed- 
erally owned and operated under statehood, 

Inasmuch as Alaska has a short growing 
season, its variety of agricultural products 
is limited, although truck crops grow to 
astronomical size because of the longer dose 
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of sunshine during those midsummer days 
of 21 hours of daylight. But as her popula- 
tion expands, she will be a growing market 
for Northwest farm produce, as well as other 
consumer goods manufactured in Northwest 
factories. 

“It's not going to happen overnight,“ cau- 
tioned an Alaskan businessman who has 
worked hard for statehood, But now we're 
on the way.” 


{From the Portland Oregonian of July 13, 
1958] 


STATEHOOD STATUS To Ease STIFLED DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ALASKAN RESOURCES 


(By Ivan Bloch) 


The granting of statehood for Alaska will 
have profound influence on that vast area's 
industrial potential. To date, development 
of Alaska's resources has been substantially 
stifled by a morass of absentee-applied 
rules, regulations, and statutes of the Fed- 
eral Government. The local ability of the 
Territory to finance public and private de- 
velopments has been highly limited by re- 
strictions of laws, some ancient and no 
longer applicable. 

The enormity of Alaska's land area, the 
incredible roughness of some of its terrain, 
the inaccessability of many of its parts, and 
the past uncertainties of its political status 
have made rational examination of its re- 
sources both expensive and difficult. And, 
yet, certainty does exist with regard to a 
number of specific items of development. 
The existence of the new State will do much 
to lessen the past hesitancy of private capi- 
tal to explore, probe, and develop many more 
in the next few immediate years, This 
summary will deal only with these major 
items about which actual facts are avail- 
able, and which are likely to become reality 
well within the next decade. 

1, The forest resources of Alaska are al- 
ready being utilized for industry, and ma- 
jor establishment of large processing-plant 
units is current, A dissolving woodpulp 
piant has been in operation for the last 
2 years or so near Ketchikan. Another such 
plant is rapidly approaching full operating 
stages at Sitka. This plant has been built 
by Japanese interest with its output for 
Japanese consumption. Two more pulp and 
paper units are in advanced-planning stages 
for location in the Juneau and Wrangell 
areas. These southeastern forest-products 
operations are all geared to sustained-yleld 
units, guaranzeeing perpetuity of timber 
supply. 

The interior forests of central Alaska are 
being studied, particularly in the Anchorage 
area. Large stands of hardwoods, predomi- 
nantly birch, may sustain a specialty pulp 
product, valuable as an admixture for soft- 
wood pulps at Pacific coast points. 

2. With regard to mineral resources, a few 
may be singled out for likely major devel- 
opment. during the next few years. 
known, of course, that Alaska possesses 
nearly ali of the metallic ores regarded as 
strategic and critical; but with some excep- 
tions, to date, actual development has been 
very meager. 

Southeast Alaska possesses an outstanding 
massive deposit of titaniferous “iron ore. 
Programs of\vigorous exploration and metal- 
lurgical research are now being pursued by 
at least one major steel company on the 
Klukwan deposits near Haines, This may 
become a major source of iron materials (and 
some others) for west coast and Far Eastern 
use, Also in southeast Alaska, there exist 
very large deposits of relatively low grade 
nickel ores on which exploration is also 
moving apace. There are many other pos- 
sibilities regarding copper, cobalt, pyrites, 
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and many important nonmetallics in this 
panhandle of Alaska. 

The Kenai Peninsula has been a supplier 
of metallurgical chrome ore for some years. 
Interest is substantial in the possibilities of 
an electric furnace ferrochrome installation 
near the deposits. Occurrences of other 
ferroalloy material are known to exist in 
that area of central Alaska, 

In the Copper River area, intense explora- 
tion is underway regarding copper and other 
metals, 

The Kuskokwim and Yukon Basins are also 
of mineral interest. Platinum and mercury 
have been produced for years. The vastness 
of that area still obscures potential. 

In the Alaska and Brooks Ranges of west- 
ern- Alaska, basic geologic information is 
sparse, and outside ot traditional gold in the 
upper Yukon and Tanana Valleys, there is 
evidence of copper, antimony, nickel, and a 
number of other important industrial min- 
erals. The possibilities of utilizing local 
limestones, shales, and coal in the Railbelt 
midway between Anchorage and Fairbanks 
for the production of cement have been un- 
der study for some time. 

The foregoing are indeed feeble tokens of 
what exploration by modern, airborne, geo- 
physical methods may eventually reveal. 
Alaska’s new status as a State is quite likely 
to provide an incentive for the expenditure 
of large sums of private moneys for mineral 
development heretofore inhibited under ter- 
Titorial conditions. 

3. Perhaps the most exciting field of de- 
velopment involves petroleum resources. 
During the past 2 years, every major oil com- 
pany and many others have been systemati- 
cally engaged in geophysical exploration and 
actual drilling. A major exploratory well in 
the Kenai Peninsula brought in by Richfield 
2 years ago triggered a real oll rush in all of 
Alaska, The major commercial interest cen- 
ters in a large bandsweeping, crescent-like, 
from the Anchorage area through the Kenal 
Peninsula, Cook Inlet, across the base of the 
Alaska Peninsula into the upward of Bristol 
Bay. Also the very recent rel by the 
Secretary of the Interior of so: 20 million 
acres in the famous naval petroleum reserve, 
north of the Arctic Circle and to the Arctic 
Ocean, now engages additional major atten- 
tion. Other Alaska areas are also under con- 
sideration by petroleum interests, 

The tremendous importance ot these oil 
developments is readily apparent. To begin 
with, these ofl reserves are under the Ameri- 
can flag. Geographically, they are closer to 
United States points of consumption than 
those from Borneo, Venezuela, and the Near 
East. On the basis of what appears to be 
reliable economics of production and tanker 
shipment, the potential cost of delivery to 
existing Puget Sound and potential Colum- 
bia River refineries would be highly com- 
petitive. over present sources. The near-fu- 
ture requirements for Pacific coast petroleum 
products cannot fail to justify full utiliza- 
tion of these petroleum resources even 
though those north of the Arctic Circle may 
require somewhat more time to reach opti- 
mum production. 

Also to be noted are what appear to be 
very large natural gas potentials north of the 
Arctic Circle, some 400 to 500 miles north of 
Fairbanks. Plans for the exploration of these 
valuable chemical raw materials and fucls 
are under consideration by at least one major 
company. 

It is also quite possible that moderate- 
sized refineries to meet local, civil, and mili- 
tary demands will be established in the Cook 
Inlet-Anchorage and Fairbanks area, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN - 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN.. Mr, Speaker, under 
Permission to extend and revise my re- 
Marks I include the address by the very 
able Secretary of the Army, Hon. Wilber 
M. Brucker, delivered at the Kiwanis 
International Convention in Chicago, 
June 30, 1958. Secretary Brucker’s re- 
Marks are a significant commentary on 
the contributions being made by the 

to the national defense: 
THE Price oF FREEDOM 

It la n hich compliment to be welcomed 
With such cordiality to the platform of this 
Freat convention of Kiwanis International. 
I fee) privileged to have been a member of 

Wanis since 1922, and to have served a 

eCade ngo as president of the mother 
club—petroit No. 1. 1 have cherished the 
°Pportunity to play even a small part in the 
piring programs of community action 
Which Kiwanis has cnrried forward through 
the years to strengthen the foundations of 
edom and responsible self-government, 

As we look out upon the world today, how 
Could we fail-to realize that America stands 
at a momentous crossroads of destiny? In- 

e is piled upon instance to impress 
Upon us that the diabolic Communist con- 
®piracy has by no means siackened its 
Attack upon the free world, nor abandoned 

any particular its ambition to shackle all 
Mankind with the grim chalns of a Red 
despotism 


mone most recent Communist atrocity in 
UNgary, the shocking execution, the brutal 
Murder, of Imre Nagy and other Hungarian 
Patriot lenders involved in the ill-starred 
evolution of October 1956, again under- 
Scores in blood the elemental barbarism of 
© Soviet Communist character, and brings 
New and sharper focus our clear and 
nt danger. 
4 e brazen announcement just 2 weeks 
hy that these men who had vainly striven 
tor liberty against the cruel and unbearable 
let tyranny had been put to death by 
viet Russia's Hungarian puppets, after 
eir safety had been solemnly guaranteed, 
another explicit warning that the Com- 
Munist conspiracy intends to stamp out all 
ition, and inflict its evil will upon sll 
mankind at any cost. 
ne have every reason to know what we 
n expect of the Soviet Union. $ 
wea hand càn be seen in the troubles of 
ka Middle East, where the threat of open 
“tore looms like an ugly specter. 
The Kremlin meddles incessantly in Asia 
Africa, fomenting unrest in an effort to 
ae loit natural ambitions for the political in- 
vanr adence, and pervert them to the ad- 
tage of the Communist cause: 
at ® established pattern of Communist 
tack was apparent in recent disturbances 
South America. 
thane Soviets have placed every obstacle in 
© way of finding solutions to vital issucs 
bi h will affect the people of the whole 
ie for generations to come, It ls damn- 
g evidence of the true purpose of their 
pi tary power that they have stubbornly 
8 every effort to work out any inter- 
i tional agreement embodying reasonable 
th tion safeguards which might, lead to 
1 © limitation of armuments— particularly 
Uclear armaments—and the permanent re- 
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duction of the nuclear peril] which hangs 
over the world, 

Behind the Communist purpose to destroy 
us stands the might of the largest mobilized 
military forces on earth. We must recog- 
nize that in a time of nominal peace, the 
Communist world is on a war footing. The 
military might of 8 million men under arms, 
over 400 ground divisions, 500 far-ranging 
submarines, and more than 25,000: modern 
aircraft, constitute the “clenched fist” with 
which Soviet leaders have promised to de- 
stroy us, The Soviet Union is concentrating 
virtually all of its best scientific and engt- 
neering talent on the frenzied development 
and production of ultramodern weapons, in- 
cluding intercontinental nuclear ballistic 
missiles, and other technological devices in 
order to place in the hands of the plotters 
of the Kremlin the power to dominate the 
land, the ‘seg, the air, and even outer space. 
We must not forget for a moment that they 
are ready and waiting to move In swiftly for 
the kill if they should ever manage to catch 
us with our guard down. 

How can ‘we expect the Soyiets to use 
their military might? 

How can we best defend ourselves against 
it? 

It is imperative that we be prepared for 
every eventuality, for a war or a limited war, 
tor an atomic war, or one in which atomic 
weapons are not used, for a war fought by 
Soviet troops against the maln bastions of 
freedom, or a war fought by puppet volun- 
teers in an effort to nibble away the fringes 
of the free world. It does us little good in 
the long run to be able to deter an enemy 
from one kind of aggressive action, if we 
leave bim free to pursue with comparative 
impunity another course by which he might 
attain the same result. We must not forget 
that if we were unprepared for limited war, 
we would be helpless to deal with any at- 
tempt nt plecemeal conquest except by 
precipitating the suicidal nuclear holocaust 
we are striving by every means to prevent. 

It is the combined strength and versa- 
tility of our Armed Forces, our Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Alr Force, integrated in 
a great defense team forming the keystone 
of a worldwide system of collective defense 
linking the United States and 45 other na- 
tions, which deters the Soviets from unleash- 


ing their military might in an effort to 


achieve their goal of world domination. 

No amount of talk about the vast power 
of strategic nuclear weapons çan obscure 
the pressing necessity for balanced forces 
such as are required to support our de- 
fensive commitments against the power of 
the Soviet troops ranged opposite our own 
troops and those of our allies in the front 
lines all along the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
taitis, and ready to attack at a moment's 
notice. 


Nearly half of the United States Army is 
deployed overseas at this moment, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the troops of our 
partners in the defense of freedom, The 
presence of our soldiers in fighting array, 
armed with the most modern weapons, in- 
cluding tactical nuclear missiles and rockets, 
stimulates the morale and stiffens the resist- 
tance of our allies. It constantly reminds 
them, not in mere words but in the solid 
substance of American men and American 
armaments right there with them, that we 
are in this crusade for peace together, and 
that we intend to see it through together. 
It also has a yery discouraging effect upon 
any plans the Communists might have to 
extend by force the bounds of their “em- 
pire of fear.” It is noteworthy that they 
have so far atempted armed encroachment 
only where resistance was feeble or non- 
existent. Defensive strength, coupled with 
determination, has effectively dampened So- 
viot enthusiasm for military excursions. 
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No Soviet aggression has yet been launched 
within range of American guns. 

The United States Army of today is char- 
acterized by balance and versatility. It is 
built to fit the pattern of the space-atomic 
age. It is prepared to meet the require- 
ments òf the entire spectrum of war from an 
all-out nuclear conflict throughout the 
whole wide range of lesser enemy opera- 
tions which are possible, and which would 
pose a grave and direct threat, not only to 
the security of the United States but to the 
very existence of civilization as we know it 
today. Our Army has a one-two punch— 
the ability to fight effectively with either 
atomic or nonatomic weapons—which is the 
key factor of our national power to apply 
military pressure with precise discrimination 
in order to deter aggression on the spot, 
anywhere in the world, Moreover, in any 
kind of war which might be thrust upon 
us—large or small—that one-two punch 
would be indispensable to ultimate victory. 

The ability to make prompt and decisive 
response to any situation is esential to the 
prevention of war or the winning of a yic- 
tory in this modern age. The United States 
Army's Strategic Army Corps, consisting of 2 
airborne and 2 infantry divisions, armed 
with atomic weapons as may be appropriate 
to any situation which might arise, is ready 
to move out by intercontinental airlife at 
a moment's notice to cope with Communist 
armed aggression anywhere in the world. 
“STRAC” it is called, S-T-R-A-C—and its 
slogan is based on those letters: “Skilled, 
Tough, Ready Around the Clock.” Any ag- 
gressor who challenged it would soon discover 
that it lives up to that slogan. The capa- 
bility of STRAC as a ready force was drama- 
tically demonstrated a few weeks ago, when 
two companies of the 10ist Airborne Divi- 
sion stationed. at Fort Campbell, Ky, one of © 
its component organizations, with no prior 
warning were alerted for transoceanic air 
movement at 3:55 one afternoon. At 8:35 
a. m. the following morning—only 16 hours 
and 40 minutes later—the two companies, 
comprising about 500 men, together with 
all their necessary vehicles, weapons, am- 
munition, and rations, had been set down, 
ready to go, 1,740 miles distant from Fort 
Campbell. That is our modern Army in 
action, 

Less than 2 months after Explorer I went 
up, the Army orbited another satellite, Ex- 
plorer III. Because of its eccentric orbit, and 


its extensive instrumentation, Explorer III 


was able to provide immensely valuable in- 
formation on air density, temperatures, mi- 
crometerorites, cosmic radiation and other 
fight conditions from 1,740 miles in space 
down to the outer reaches of our atmosphere. 
It transmitted this information by means of 
two radios and a miniature tape recorder no 
larger than a king-size cigarette package 
which broadcast. on command what is 
stored up during each circuit of the earth. 
From every standpoint, Explorer III has been 
an extremely important instrument for the 
advancement of our scientific knowledge. ` 
The United States Army's participation in 
space programs is based upon the fact that 
tts experience and existing capabilities and 
facilities enable it to ald materially in the 
advancement of national space programs, in 
full cooperation with the Navy, the Air Force, 
find civilian agencies, leading to our national 
goal, which is the dedication of space to the 
benefit and not the destruction of mankind. 
A satellite is an ideal Instrument to provide 
comprehensive meteorological information 
leading to more accurate weather predictions, 
A satellite containing radio-relay equipment 
would be an important supplement to our 
present worldwide communications system. 
Messages originating in the Pentagon, for ex- 
ample, could be transmitted to such & sat- 


} 
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eliite, recorded, and rebroadcast on command 
to addressees in distant parts of the world. 
One satellite of this type could handle the 
entire radio traffic to and from Washington. 

On May 22 of this year, a letter addressed 
to me by the director of the missile firing 
laboratory at Cape Canaveral, Fla. was de- 
livered to me in the Pentagon. It was a very 
unusual and significant letter because it had 
been carried in the tactical warhead of an 
Army Jupiter missile over 1,000 miles through 
space, and dramatically demonstrated the 
Army's completely successful solution of the 
problem of protecting a missile nose cone 
and its contents against the intense heat 
generated when it reenters the earth's at- 
mosphere at supersonic speed. The solution 
of that problem was basic to the develop- 
ment of a successful intermediate range 
ballistic missile. That letter is evidence of 
a first for America which we have every rea- 
son to believe has not yet been matched by 
any other nation. 

The Army's arsenal contains more than 10 
types of missiles and rockets precisely 
adapted to the accomplishment of its varied 
tasks. Tactical surface-to-surface missiles 
range in size from the mighty Redstone, 
which can deliver a nuclear warhead more 
than 200 miles, to the relatively tiny Dart, 
which is capable of destroying the heaviest 
tank. To carry out its major responsibility 
for the ground defense of the United States 
against alr attack, the Army has surface-to- 
alr misstles—Nike Ajax, Nike Hercules, and 
Hawk—which effectively cover the whole 
span of aircraft altitudes from the treetops 
to the highest flown by planes, and are ca- 
pable of dealing with any type of aircraft 
now in operational use. 

All in all, counting our experience with 
the Jupiter-A, the modified Redstone which 
preceded Jupiter-C as a test vehicle; the 
Jupiter-C, and the Jupiter itself, the Army 
has attempted 38 launchings of the big mis- 
siles in its Jupiter program. Twenty-nine 
were successful, completely successful, shots. 
They accomplished everything planned. 
Seven were partially successful, they all had 
successful launchings, but then, for vari- 
ous reasons, did not entirely meet the sclen- 
tific requirements which had been set up. 
Only two did not score at all. Americans 
have every right to be tremendously proud 
of this splendid record. It stands up against 
even the most wildly optimistic Soviet 
claims. 

To be strong among nations, and capable 
of deterring aggression and defending our 
liberty, we must first be strong within our 
own Nation. No other land has ever enjoyed 
as great an abundance of materig! things as 
does America today. But material things 
will not preserve our freedom. It is not 
what we have but what we are, which ts the 
true substance of our strength. In the 
final analysis it is not what is done in our 
State capitals, or in Washington, which has 
the most far-reaching significance for Amer- 
ica, but what is done in the local units of 
government throughout our Nation. That 
is why the community programs of Kiwanis 
are of such transcendent value. 

The idealism of so many millions of brave 
and true people In all walks of life who have 
lived, worked, sacrificed, and died for Amer- 
ica through the years—the idealism which 
“gives primacy to spiritual rather than ma- 


terial values"—ought to be the moving force 


In all our lives, for in a yery real sense every 
American holds in his hand the destiny of 
the Nation. 

It is the duty of each one of us to pay 
the price of freedom in the golden coin of 
courage, self-discipline, devotion, and stead- 
fast adherence to the great tenets of our 
American faith. 
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Euratom—Statement by Gen. Julius 
Klein, Retired 


| EXTENSION OR REMARKS 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24,1958 5 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much interested in Euratom, as I am in 
Euromarket and I am pleased to submit 
a statement on Euratom by a very dis- 
tinguished Army officer and friend of 
mine, for whom I have an affectionate 
regard, Gen, Julius Klein, The state- 
ment follows: 7 
STATEMENT BY MAJ. GEN. JULIUS KLEIN, 

RETIRED. BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 

ATOMIC ENERGY, THURSDAY, JULY 24,. 1958 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the Invitation 
to appear before your committee today. The 
subject before you is a vital one. It assumes 
even more importance in the light of the 
present crisis. 

My name is Julius Klein. I am a resident 
of Chicago. I am a retired Army officer, 
with the rank of major general. 

It has been my privilege to serve as con- 
sultant to the late Sentor Taft, of Ohio, and 
to the Senate Armed Forces Committee in 
the 80th Congress. And later, in 1954, as 
you may recall, I performed a special mis- 
sion in Western Europe for the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. It is a matter of 
great pride to me that gentlemen on both 
sides of the aisle in the Senate and the 
House described this as a mission well done. 

Now I have just returned from a 2-month 
visit to five European countries, including 
some of the major member nations of the 
European Atomic Energy Community, such 
as West Germany, France, and Belgium. 

Although I was not an official representa- 
tive of the United States Government dur- 
ing my journey, I had the privilege of re- 
newing my friendship with a number of high 
officials of these governments, as well as 
with several prominent officials of Euratom 
itself. 

I wish to make it plain that I represent 
my own views solely in this testimony— 
as a retired Army officer who has tried to 
serve my country in a number of civilian 
capacities. My interest in this question is 
based solely on my concern for what is in 
the best interests of the United’ States and 
its foreign and economic policy. 

Gentlemen, I found almost unanimous 
opinion that the program proposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, d which is now pend- 
ing before this committee, would be of great 
significance in the advancement of world- 
wide peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

We need only to look at the headlines 
from the Middle East to understand the 
urgency of this legislation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, tech- 
nically and commercially, the joint program 
will be of benefit. to the United States as 
well as to Euratom. 

My journey abroad enabled me to obtain 
conclusive evidence of the determination of 
the Soviet Union to impress the people of 
Europe with their industrial progress, par- 
ticularly in the field of nuclear power de- 
velopment. This is an area that is receiv- 
ing maximum Sovlet attention. 

As the President has said—and I quote— 
In the face of challenges to the West this 
(Euratom) program offers heartening evi- 
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dence of the fundamental unity of purpose 
for the common good which exists among 
the free nations of the world today and U- 
lustrates our basic desire to concentrate on 
harnessing the atom for peaceful purposes— 
unquote. 

I should like to give you an example of 
the way in which the Soviet propaganda 
Works. 

While overseas, I attended the first World 
Public Relations Congress, which was held 
in Brussels last month. I was a delegate of 
the American Public Relations Association. 

A delegation of three members represent- 
ing the Soviet Union was seated at the 
opening of the congress. This delegation 
promptly proceeded to use the congress as 
a forum for the distribution of sinister 
propaganda against the United States and 
the rest ot the free world. 

Although the congress had barred political 
and controversial issues from its agenda, the 
Soviet delegates hammered away at their 
fayorite theme—that the United States was 
seeking war, whereas the Soviet was seeking 
only peace. 

I recall that one of the Soviet delegates 
obtained recognition and addressed the con- 
gress in this fashion: 

“In the Soviet Union we have 2 million 
workers utilizing atomic energy for peace, 
and, not like the United States, for war.” 

After a few more utterances of this type, 
I obtained recognition. Among other things, 
I pointed out that the Soviet brand of pub- 
lic relations was best evidenced by the events 
in Hungary and Poland, and in the execu- 
tions of Nagy and Maleter. And I made it 
quite plain that the Communist propa- 
gandists were ignoring the fact that the 
Eisenhower doctrine of atoms for peace was 
of worldwide importance, and that they 
would do well to subscribe to it. 

At that point. the chairman of the con- 
gress ruled the Soviet delegates out of order. 
And we were able to get on with the business 
at hand. 


I cite this incident, gentlemen, only to 
highlight the fact that the Soviet Union 
is pursuing a course of attempting to under- 
mine all that the western nations are seek- 
ing to accomplish in the way of world peace. 

May I remind you that the Congress al- 
ready has enacted legislation to share the 
military secrets of the atom with our friends 
in Great Britain and, to a lesser extent, with 
France. 5 

Now we are presented with the opportu- 
nity to share the peaceful, as well as the 
military, knowledge with our allies of the 
Western World. 

Should we fail to grasp this opportunity 
now, the result would be to add weight 
to the Soviet contention that we are in- 
terested only in atoms for war, and not 
atoms for peace. 

The Soviets aim at using their scientific 

and economic resources to strike at the basic 
institutions of the- Western World's free 
enterprise system. 
The President's atoms-for-peace program 
was a vital step in checkmating this Red 
design. An equally important step was the 
formation of the European Atomic Energy 
Community. 

And now comes the pending international 
agreement between the United States and 
Euratom. This proposal clearly constitutes 
recognition that multilateral action by the 
Western community is required to safe- 
guard the free ecomomte system of the West 
in the key area of peaceful use of nuclear 
development. 

It is unfortunate that the proposal comes 
Inte in this session of Congress, But I voice 
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the hope of all with whom I talked that 
it Is not too late. 

It is never too. late, gentlemen, to adopt 
measures for peace. 

You will recall that when President Tru- 
man made the fateful and correct decision, 
as Commander in Chief, to unleash the atom 
bomb against Japan, and thus hasten the 
end of World War II, he made a fervent 
Prayer that someday this great source of 
energy might be used as a blessing to the 
World—and not for the destruction of 
mankind. 

The Eisenhower atoms-for-peace doctrine, 
which the Soviet propagandists have tried to 
ridicule from one end of the earth to the 
Other, seeks to divert the awesome power of 
the atom into peaceful channels so that men. 
Women and children everywhere need no 
longer live in fear. 

And now comes Euratom—an agency op- 
erated by men dedicated to peace, by men 
free from the taint of socialism, communism, 
Or other “isms,” under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished Monsieur Armand. I have 

the privilege of meeting these men. And 
T am impressed by their determination to 
Make Euratom work for the benefit of you, 
and me, and our fellowmen. 

The member countries have assigned thelr 
Most distinguished and ablest statesmen to 
the task of promoting peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Euratom represents a prime opportunity 
for United States participation in a con- 
derted effort by the free worid to preserve 
—2— basic institutions of western free enter- 


It affords the opportunity to demonstrate 

the underdeveloped countries that western 
Sclence and technology have immense con- 

butions to make to the peaceful develop- 
Ment of new sovereignties. 

It can help to further respect for institu- 
tions of private enterprise by demonstrat- 
ing that western ald is not trailed by the 
Political strings that bind Soviet offers. 

My conversations abroad, I fould con- 
Siderable interest in the fact that the British 
vernment has offered to conclude an 
agreement with Euratom. As you know, ne- 
Sotiations are well underway. 
e Minister Macmillan recently was 


asked about these negotiations by a mem- 
ber of Parliament, I would like to quote 
ls reply. 


He said, “The American agreement pro- 
Mides the framework for the joint construc- 
lon of prototype reactors of American. de- 
» Which still sre in the development stage 
and which will be partly American financed. 
United Kingdom offers a fully devel- 
Power reactor system which is already 
Svailable for use in this country and for ex- 
Ma on ordinary commercial terms. Her 
4 Jesty’s Government hopes to conclude 
ents with the (Euratom) community, 
* with appropriate member governments, 
which Will provide the framework within 
hich exports can take place." 
ae the course of my discussions, I found 
t there is no question but that British 
th Power reactors are at the moment fur- 
knee developed than the American type. 
d, furthermore, I was informed that they 
can produce electricity at a lower rate than 
tors developed in the United States. 
ut, at the same time, I was given to 
tha d that Euratom holds to the view 
aft t the Community should explore the pos- 
tee of American as well as of British 
reactors. Euratom proposes to con- 


Struct bi 
Which g powerplants in order to find out 


type—in the long run—will prove to 
the more economical. 

tone feeling is strong that this construc- 
n when linked to the joint re- 
boreh and development plan put forward 
Jor resident Eisenhower, will provide a ma- 
Tes incentive for European industry—for 
Ww Private enterprise, which the Free 

Orid needs. 
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And this is the nub of the program. 

We must prove that the American type 
reactor is geared above all other types to 
the peaceful uses of this tremendous energy. 

Obviously, Euratom will only buy re- 
actors of this type if the nations of the 
Community are convinced that these re- 
actors are economically sound. The program 
now before you endeavors to carry this 
conviction abroad. 

There are other compelling reasons—call 
them selfish, if you wish—why we must be 
closely identified with Euratom. 

European nations have long been the 
source of many scientific developments, 
many of which have been of material benefit 
to the American people. 

We, too, haye contributed much in this 
field. But one can never be too old, or too 
learned, to ignore the progressive ideas of 
others, 

As you gentlemen will remember, the 
whole field of atomic development was 
opened to us through the genius of Ameri- 
cans of foreign extraction—men who were 
refugees. from their hard-pressed native 
lands—men of the stature of Einstein, 
Teller, Fermi, Szilard, and von Neumann, 
and others of like talents. 

The President is now asking us to con- 
tribute to Euratom. But we can also learn 
from Euratom. 

We have only to gain by this association, 

Earlier, I stated that there is desire— 
futense desire—on the part of those with 
whom I conferred for action on this pro- 
gram before the adjournment of Congress. 

Let me explain the reasons behind this 
desire. 

Recent events in Europe have upset the 
time schedule for implementation of the 
European Common Market. These, in turn, 
could have a noticeable effect upon the prog- 
ress of Euratom. 

Premier De Gaulle has informed the presi- 
dent of the European Parliamentary Assem- 
bly that it is his intentiom to respect the 
European treaties now in force. But he has 
not denied his skepticism of these sgree- 
ments. 

The French economic situation is. such 
that the entire Common Market faces delay 
in getting under way—at least, in getting 
under way to the extent originally planned, 
and hoped for, by the member nations. 

It remains now for Euratom to give proof 
of the vitality of European integration 
through the program now before the Con- 
gress. 

My .consultations abroad have convinced 
me of one vital fact: 

If ‘this program should be rejected by 
the Congress, the result could only be to in- 
crease skepticism of United States policy 
and the sincerity of the Eisenhower atoms- 
for-peace plan within the European com- 
munity. 

Rejection also would be considered gen- 
erally as a sign of distrust—rightly or 
wrongly—and as a retreat from United 
States policy for the unification of a free 
Europe bound to America in the peaceful 
pursuit of life. 

I don't believe that it is an overstatement 
to say that Europe might undertake to try 
its hand alone, collectively or individually, 
politically and technically, in the event that 
this program should fail. 

I do not pose as an expert in the field of 
atomic energy. U-235 is a mystery to me, 
as it must be to many people. I can report 
only the results of my conferences. 

If Europe must travel alone, I am told, 
industry there will have no choice but to 
engage in the construction of natural 
uranium-type reactors. Reactor technology 
offers limited possibilities—due to the huge 
costs involved. Should European industry 
be committed to natural uranium-type re- 
actors, the fewer would be the possibilities 
flor development of American type reactors 
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in Europe. My friends in Euratom have 
told me that they would deplore such a 
situation. 

Also, in my discussions abroad, I found 
apprehension in the original proposal to 
grant inspection rights to the atomic energy 
agency now located in Vienna. This, as you 
are well aware, would have amounted to 
letting the Soviets take part unilaterally in 
atomic control in Western Europe. Our al- 
lies, naturally, could not accept such a plan. 

It is gratifying to know that Euratom in- 
tends to keep its skirts clear of any Com- 
munist plan for mutual inspection, and that 
such & proposal does not appear in the pro- 
gram submitted to you. 5 

Euratom has taken steps to set up its own 
control system under which nationals from 
six different nations shall have the right to 
investigate in other countries than their own. 
That, gentlemen, is the free world’s way of 
doing business. By insisting upon an unré- 
stricted control system, Euratom has done a 
great service to the objectives of freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. 

As a layman, I have tried to bring you 
only the thoughts I assembled during my 
tour of Western Europe. They came to me 
from many sources. They came to me from 
men and women sincerely interested in 
putting the atom to work for peace. 

Euratom is a step sorely needed in this 
period of crisis abroad. As the President has 
said: It will bolster the strength and solid- 
arity among the free nations of the world. 
— I earnestly urge its approval. 

Thank you. 


American Federation of Musicians Honor 
Oregon `; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, July 23, 
1958, was an eventful day for the State 
of Oregon and Oregonians in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and elsewhere. 

Last eyening the American Federation 
of Musicians saluted the State, its so- 
ciety and friends in the Capital, dis- 
tinguished Oregonians in government 
and Mr. Herman D; Kenin, newly elected 
president of the International Musi- 
cians Union, Herman Kenin, a man of 
warmth, humor, and vigor, is outstand- 
ing in the musical field. He comes from 
Portland, Oreg., and only last month 


was elected to head the 264, 000-member 


AFM, 

In a splendid evening of live music 
under the stars, the 55-member Water- 
gate Summer Symphony Orchestra 
treated audience members to lively ren- 
ditions of hit melodies from Broadway 
musicals, after the crowd of several 
thousand was welcomed by Senator 
Wayne Morse, distinguished dean of 
Oregon's congressional delegation, 

The multistarred concert featured a 
stirring initial symphonic performance 
of the official Oregon State song, Ore- 
gon, My Oregon. The version was ar- 
ranged and conducted by Mr. Toby 
Tyler. The lyrics were sung by person- 
able Gene Archer. 

It was a proud night for Oregonians 
and AFM members, climaxed by a na- 


= 


= 
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tional introduction of President Kenin 
and the State song over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System's vast network. 
The symphonic version of Oregon, My 
Oregon will be heard often in my State 
during the centennial celebration next 
year. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the radio script from the Water- 
gate broadcast, the program for the even- 
ing, and articles and editorial comment 
relative to the Oregon State song: 

Announcer. Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is Ken French speaking for 
the Mutual Broadcasting System from the 
famous Watergate on the historic Potomac 
Rlver in the Nation's Capital where tonight 
we are about to bring you á portion of the 
concert by the Watergate Summer Symphony 
Orchestra being presented by the American 
Federation of Musicians. The orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Henry Goldstein comprises 
members of the Washington, D. C.. Local, 
No. 161, of the American Federation of 
Musicians and tonight’s concert salutes the 
State of Oregon, the Oregon congressional 
_ delegation and Mr. Herman D. Kenin. 

Dr. Goldstein is now making his entrance 
to the conductor's podium and we start this 
portion of the concert with the Watergate 
Summer Symphony Orchestra playing se- 
lections from the Broadway musical success, 
My Fair Lady. 

Orchestra: My Fair Lady. 

ANNOUNCER. As a feature of this Oregon 
celebration tonight on the banks of Wash- 
ington’s broad Potomac, it is my pleasure 
now to present a distinguished adopted son 
of Oregon, Himself an accomplished mu- 
siclan, a former practicing attorney, and 
for the past 14 years an international officer 
of the Musicians Union, he is enthusias- 
tically welcomed here tonight by one of the 
largest and most distinguished gatherings 
of Oregonians ever assembled in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
pleased .to introduce the newly elected 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, Mr. Herman D. Kenin. 
` Mr. Kenty. Thank you Mr. French. This 
fs indeed the happiest homecoming a man 
could ever hope to enjoy away from home. 
Incidentally, yours is my first public intro- 
duction since I assumed the leadership of 
the American Federation of Musicians early 
last month. I can only hope that succeed- 
ing introductions of me in my sometimes 
controversial official capacity will be halt 
so kindly. Circumstances have decreed that 
I must reside far from my beloved Oregon, 
but the memories of this cordial and gracious 
reception will soften any pangs of home- 
sickness. It is a privilege to participate in 
any history-making first occasion, and espe- 
cially in a coming-out party for our Oregon 
State song. My chief satisfaction, however, 
is that tonight history will be made by live 
musicians playing lively music from an or- 
chestration arranged by Mr. Toby Tyler a 
long time member of our local musicians 
union. Ours tonight is the rare opportunity 
to remind tens of thousands of listeners that 
the music which is our American heritage 
can be created and kept alive only by liye 
musicians. What the music machine gives 
us is but the parroting of the live musicians 
artistry. Yet, sadly, those machine-made 
sounds are threatening to mute forever the 
creative voice of & basic American art, But 
I won't intrude further a sad note upon so 
happy an occasion. Rather, I would remind 
my listeners, and particularly my fellow 
Oregonians, that we are indebted for this 
history-making event to the fact that the 
State of Oregon numbers among its dis- 
tinguished congressional delegates a private 
investigator of the persevering school of the 
late Sherlock Holmes. I refer, of course, to 
Representative Cuartes O. Porrra, who does 
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not confine his investigative prowess wholly 
to the domestic scene, but sometimes prac- 
tices his talents abroad, to the discomfiture 
of dictatorships, and to his everlasting credit, 
Yet, I predict history will record that one of 
his finest hours as a private eye was achieved 
in ferreting out of dusty archives the all- 
but-forgotten State song of Oregon. When 
Congressman Porree told me of his recent 
achievement in perpetuating American music 
through the rediscovery of this age-yellowed 
sheet music, originally written for piano in 
1920 by Henry Murtagh, I promised him we 
would prepare an arrangement of it for 
symphonic production and rededicate it to 
a great State that soon will celebrate its 
centennial, The song. Oregon, My Oregon 
may not find a place on the Hit Parade be- 
cause Mr. Tyler's arrangement is not at all 
reminiscent of Rock n Roll or even Dixie- 
land music, but I am confident its redis- 
coverer will add to his renown as a Member 
of Congress who can produce the music as 
well as the words. Thus, it gives me much 
pleasure to introduce to you the Honorable 
CHARLES-O. Porter, Member of Congress from 
Oregon, Mr, PORTER, 

Mr. Porter. Thank you my friend, Herman 
Kenin. It is a tribute to your untiring work 
on behalf of the American Federation of 
Musicians that you have been elected to 
succeed Mr. Petrillo, I believe that as the 
leader and spokesman for a great labor union, 
you will do much to sustain the cause of 
“live” music. Tonight we have heard fine 
examples of the talent of American Federa- 
tion of Musicians members. And, we will 
soon hear a symphonic version of the Oregon 
State song which that leading newspaper 
columnist George Dixon commented on. 
George called the words sheer horror. Humor 
is humor, but this is going too far: Here 
are the words of Oregon, My Oregon. 


“Land of the Empire Butiders, 
Land of the Golden West; 

Conquered and held by freemen, 
Fairest and the best. 

Onward and upward ever, 
Forward and on, and on; 

Hail to thee, Land of Heroes, My Oregon.” 


Sheer horror, ladies and gentlemen? I 
think not. What do these words tell us? 
Land of the empire builders—builders of 
an empire based on hard work, courage, 
and tolerance of the other fellow's views; 
land of the golden west—golden refers 
to sunsets and how we feel, not to material 
wealth; conquered and held by freemen— 
we shall ever be in debt to the free men 
and women who bravely pioneered our land; 
fairest and the best—no question about 
this; onward and upward ever, forward and 
on, and on—there is still pioneering to be 
done in our great State—hard but satisfy- 
ing work for all of us; hall to thee, land of 
heroes, my Oregon—heroes indeed—all 
those who seek to be worthy of this many 
blessed portion of our great Nation. Sheer 
horror, these words? No, indeed, but fit- 
ting words for stirring music. It is now 
my privilege and pleasure to present to you 
the Watergate Summer Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Mr. Toby Tyler, featuring 
Mr. Gene Archer and their rendition of Mr. 
Tyler's arrangement of Oregon, My Oregon. 

(Orchestra: Oregon, My Oregon.) 

Announcer, The Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has brought you a portion of the con- 
cert by the Watergate Summer Symphony 
Orchestra presented by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, This program. came 
to you from the famous Watergate on the 
historic Potomac River in the Nation's Capi- 
tal, and saluted the State of Oregon, and 
the Oregon congressional delegation. Heard 
on tonight’s program were Congressman 
CHARLES O. Porrrs, of Oregon, and Herman 
D. Kenin, newly elected president of the 
American Federation of Musicians. The 
orchestra was conducted by Dr. Henry Gold- 
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stein and Mr. Toby Tyler. The vocalist was 
Gene Archer. This broadcast was produced 
and directed by Phil Lampkin, director ot 
music for the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
This is Ken French speaking. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS IN 
COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PARKS, PRESENTS THE WATERGATE SUMMER 
SYMPHONY IN Hit MELODIES From BROAD- 
WAY MUSICALS AND FEATURING THE Fist 
SYMPHONIC PerForMANCE or OREGON, MY 
OREGON, OFFICIAL OREGON STATE SONG 


(This added concert of Washington's Sum- 
mer Jubilee Festival Salutes the Oregon 
State Society, Distinguished Oregonians in 
Government, and Mr. Herman D. Kenin, 
newly-elected president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, also of Oregon) 

PROGRAM NOTES 


Tonight's concert is the first of six Water- 
gate concerts to be offered each Wednesday 
evening through August, featuring members 
of the D. C. Federation of Musicians in sym- 
phonic, jazz, and country and western 
music. 

The succeeding five concerts are made 
possible by the Music Performance 
Funds through a grant by the recording in- 
dustries, and in cooperation with the D. C. 
Federation of Musicians. 

A 25-minute segment of tonight's concert 
will be broadcast live coast-to-coast over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, commen 
at 9:35 o'clock. Ten minutes before broad- 
cast time the program director will instruct 
you in the audience participation for this 
broadcast, 

Reserved seats for Oregon State Society 
members have been provided tonight be- 
cause they are present especially to hear 
played for the first time anywhere a sym- 
phonic arrangement of their official State 
song, Oregon, My Oregon. The song 
rediscovered recently by Oregon Representa- 
tive Cuantes O. Porrer. President Kenin of 
the American Federation of Musicians, him- 
self an Oregonian, promptly asked the D. 
musicians union to prepare a symphonic ar- 
rangement of the State song. ' 

Thus, Oregon Night at the Watergate sa“ 
lutes the hundreds of members of the Ore- 
gon State Society in the Nation's Capi 
many distinguished Oregonians in govern, 
mental service here and an adopted son 
Oregon, Mr. Kenin, who only last month was 
elected president of the 264, 000-member 
American Federation of Musicians, 
PROGRAM, WEDNESDAY, JULY 2291958, 8:30 P. M. 

DR. HENRY GOLDSTEIN, CONDUCTOR, WATER” 

GATE SUMMER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The National Anthem. 

I Love Washington (Edward R. Carr), con- 
ducted by Eddie Pierce, sung by Gene Archer. 

Selections, The King and I (Richard Rods“ 
ers). 

Piano duo, medley (Vincent Youmans)» 
Mel Clement and Helen Myers, pianists. 

Seleections, Show Boat (Jerome Kern)» 

Intermission. 

Coast-to-coast broadcast (Mutual Broad- 
casting System). 


Selections, My Fair Lady (Frederick 
Loewe). 
State song, Oregon, My Oregon. Music bY 


Henry B. Murtagh, words by J. A. Buchanan,’ 
sung by Gene Archer, arranged and con“ 
ducted by Toby Tyler. ` 
Piano duo, Medley (Cole Porter), 
Symphonie scenario, South Pacific (Rich- 
ard Rodgers). n 
[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of February 18, 1958] 
MusIcCAL CRISIS SOLVED FOR CENTENNIAL 
(By A. Robert Smith) 
Wasninctron.—For many years, an indig- 
nity has been imposed upon those displaced 
Oregonians who, by the chance of politics 
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or the lure of money and fame, have made 
their home in the Nation's Capital. 

When they attended those familiar social 
functions—say a big political banquet— 
along with natives of the other States, one 
Point of discomfort to loyal Oregonians in- 
€vitably arrived. 

Tt would come when the orchestra began 
honoring the various States. When the band 
Struck up The Eyes of Texas Are Upon 

Ou, the Texans in the house would act 

loyal Texans always act, The Califor- 
nians would go wild over California, Here 
I Come. 

As the musicians delighted one State 
Group after another with their official State 
Songs, the Oregonians finally had to face 

Music—the band never knew Oregon, 
My Oregon, 

Fresh from the grassroots of Oregon, Con- 
n, CHARLES O. Porter noticed this 
son after he arrived here early last year 
e attending a Democratic dinner, Much 

his chagrin, he reported: 

DUM, DUM, DUM 

“When Oregon was saluted, the orches- 
Played one of those nameless somewhat 

tuneless, mixtures of notes. 

“Always, at the functions I've attended, 
the orchestra or pianist or chorus fills in 
With ‘dum, dum, dum’. The dums signify 
taing other than an awkward musical 

ge.” 

Because he liked the song, which the State 
Went to much trouble to select, and to cor- 
tect this slight against Qregon, Poster dug 

to the matter. 

The Society of Oregon Composers held a 
Contest in 1920 to pick a State song. From 

entries, it selected Oregon. My Oregon. 

e lyrics were written by a municipal judge 
Who liked to write poetry, J. A. Buchanan, 
Who died at Astoria in 1936. Composer was 

Murtaugh, who played the piano dur- 
ing silent movies, but left Portland years ago 
Sad has not been heard from since World 
“i ar It when he passed through town with 
hee bond selling group. The State legis- 

ture in 1927 made it official under the 

We, “Land of the Empire Builders." 


NEVER COPYRIGHTED 


UE learned from the Copyright Office, 
of Congress, that no copyright had 
The been issued for the song under any title, 
Portland music publisher, Irving E. 
Sklare, obligingly sent him 50 copies of the 
thee: Which the Congressman distributed to 
cis Washington, D. C., Federation of Musi- 
‘Ns, with this comment: 

fils nkly, I flinch when a musical bridge 
the spot where a few health strains of 
hea n. My Oregon would warm the loyal 
tts of Oregonians attending the function,” 
local musicians are especially anxious 
Prevent congressional flinching in the 
re field these days, what with a bill now 
Teata E to reduce the tax on all places that 
Cla. ure live music—a tax which the musi- 
boat Claim has thrown many of them out of 
ness because many cabarets avold the 

by replacing the band with a jukebox. 


STARTED REHEARSALS 


e the local band leaders were promptly 
Nölle with Oregon, My Oregon, and the 
abies Promised Porter they would soon be 

to swing right into it on request. 
reover, the United States Navy Band 
and p to make an arrangement of the song 
J © Teady to perform for Oregonians by 
this 1. The Navy may even record it, though 

can't be sold commercially. 

d Dean Theodore Kratt of the Univer- 
to Of Oregon School of Music has Indicated 
Ment he could have a choral arrange- 
Wilso made as a student project. A. Verne 
Ne — Supervisor of music, Portland Pub- 
ang ites said he would take it from there 
Vve a high-school choir record the song. 


sity 
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Oregon, My Oregon is In for A needed re- 
vival, just in time for the big centennial 
that is coming up next year, 


|From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1958] 
SINGING FOR OREGON 

Thirty-one years ago the legislature made 
it official, Oregon’s State song was to be 
Land of the Empire Builders, or more simply, 
Oregon, my Oregon. 

It is a lilting tune, easy to sing and under- 
stand—but now in 1958, only a few Oregoni- 
ans know the words and sing out when it is 
played for group singing. We'd better brush 
up on it this year to get ready for next 
year’s centennial. 

We are grateful to CHARLES Porter, the 
zestful young Congressman from the south- 
west Oregon district, for his initiative in 
popularizing thé song with bands and or- 
chestras in the National Capital. Now let's 
do as well, or better, here at home by singing 
it in our schools, grange, clubs, and com- 
munity meetings until we know it. 

To refresh your recollection, here are the 
words of our song. It's a good song, as good 
as the famous State songs of Texas. Cali- 
fornia, or Indiana and almost as taking as 
Oklahoma's or Maine's: 


“Land of the Empire Builders, 
Land of the Golden West; 1 
Conquered and held by freemen, 
Fairest and the best. 
Onward and upward ever, 
Forward and on, and on; 
Hail to thee, Land of Heroes, My Oregon. 


Land of the rose and sunshine, 
Land of the summer's breeze; 
Laden with health and vigor, 
Fresh from Western seas. 
Blest by the blood of martyrs, 
Land of the setting sun; 
Hall to thee, Land of Promise, My Oregon.” 


From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
February 21, 1958 


State SONG 


A. Robert Smith, our Washington cor- 
respondent, reports that Congressman 
CHARLES O. Porter has decided to do some- 
thing about the ignorance, in Washington, 
D. C, of Oregon's official song, known 
variously as Oregon, My Oregon and Land of 
the Empire Builders. | 

That's fine. We hope the song becomes 
known across the land, but we also suggest 
it is not exactly a familiar song right here 
in Oregon. When we read Bob Smith's piece, 
we tried out a few bars on our monotone 
and found that, to save us, we couldn't get 
beyond “Land of the golden west.” (That 
shows how long it’s been since were were in 
the seventh grade.) 

Since this is Oregon's 100th year of state- 
hood, it behooves us to learn as much about 
Oregon as we can. Earlier we suggested bon- 
ing up on Oregon history and literature and 
spending the summer on "See Oregon first” 
vacations! Now we suggest that Oregon 
residents brush up on their State song. It 
ean be found, words and music, on page 123 
of the current Oregon Blue Book. 


Oregon, My Oregon is no Maryland, My. 


Maryland, or California Here I Come, but as 
State songs go it’s far from bad. 

[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune of 

June 8, 1958 
STATE SONG PROGRESSING 

Oregon, My Oregon, also known rs Land 
of the Empire Builders, the Oregon State 
song, is making heartening progress. 

We lamented here a few months ago that 
no one seems to know it very well—if at 
all—and that it was being neglected. And 
it's a good tune, 


— 
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Since then, we understand that at least 
one young men's service club in town has 
started singing it at the beginning of its 
meetings, And, according to evidence from 
some school-age youngsters we know, it is a 
part of their music repertory. 

Now we are informed that it's beginning 
to get through in official circles in Washing- 
ton. 

Congressman CHARLES O. Porter earlier 
this year got in touch with the District of 
Columbia Federation of Musicians, and sug- 
gested that Oregon’s song be played at Tunc- 
tions where the various States are saluted 
by their official songs. In the past, Oregon's 
tribute has been sort of undistinguished 
musical bridge which meant nothing. 

As a result, the District’s orchestra lead- 
ers were tipped off to this unsatisfactory sit- 
uation, and at one recent function, the 
State's song was given a lively and well- 
rendered version, Porter reports, 

Which Is all to the good, ~ 


Hon. George H. Christopher, of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON ~ 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, Missouri 
has sent many able Representatives to 
the Congress of the United States; how- 
ever, to my knowledge no other Mem- 
ber has more quickly joined in the con- 
flict for the common good of all people 

-than the gentleman from the Fourth 
Congressional District GEORGE H. CHRIS- 
TOPHER. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RecorD abun- 
dantly proves that GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 
has always spoken, fought, and voted for 
legislation which would be of benefit to 
veterans, laboring people, students, edu- 
cational leaders, farmers, and the busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
who serve and supply them. Such a rec- 
ord has seldom been equaled and never 
exceeded. No vote cast by my friend, 
GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, in 6 years of 
congressional service can be pointed out 
as wrong for the people of his district, 
State, or Nation. g 

Here is a man who firmly believes that 
democratic institutions are never done, 
that they may be compared to living tis- 
sues, always a-making, and although it 
may be strenuous, this thing of living 
the life of a free people, as we do in our 
Nation, we cannot escape the burden of 
our inheritance. 

It is good to come upon such a man 
on occasions—to rewarm our hands at 
his fire of enthusiasm, to stand face to 
face with his ideals, to reckon again 
with our duties, to take fresh view of our 
aims and to gain strength from his cour- 


age. 
Such talent, enthusiasm, and courage 
could not long go unrecognized, and it 
gives me much pleasure to extend at this 


point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD five 


letters written by farm veterans, and 
rural electrification leaders in which 
they recognize in appropriate form the 
fulfillment of my colleague's responsibili- 
ties to the American people. 
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The Congress of the United States, the 
people of the Fourth District, and the 
Nation as a whole still need the service 
of this man in the Congress. 

NATIONAL Farmers UNION, 
- Washington, D. C., July 21, 1958, 
Hon. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Georcr: As I read your recent 
letter my thoughts turned to the many out- 
standing Members of Congress that the 
voters of Missouri haye sent to Washington 
and to President Harry Truman under whose 
administration and leadership you served 
the farmers of the United States. 

Events on the Washington farm front to- 
day have been greatly altered with the 
pressure from the White House and the De- 
partment of Agriculture always on the side 
of lowering farm prices. In spite of glow- 
ing reports, farmers’ bargaining power is 
becoming weaker with vertical integration 
an increasing threat to their economic in- 
terests. 

About the only solace that we in agricul- 
ture have today is the knowledge that men 
such as yourself are still in the Congress 
and the prospect of increasing thelr number. 

I am grateful for the opportunity this 
reply to your letter has given me to express 
appreciation for your many services to the 
farmers of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
James G. PATTON, 
President. 


MISSOURI FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Columbia, Mo., June 24, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, 
United States Congressman, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHRISTOPHER: Recently 
I have had occasion to review your voting 
record over the years on matters of import, 
and particularly on questions of farm leg- 
islation and also those related to REA. I 


have been impressed with your performance. 


in this regard, and feel that you have al- 
ways kept foremost the best interests of 
farmers and agriculture in general. 

If you have occasion to come by Colum- 
bia when you are next in Missouri, I would 
be most happy to have an opportunity to 
visit with you. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED V. HEINKEL, 
President. 


NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION, 
Corning, Towa, July 9, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, 
Adrian, Mo. 

Dear Sm: As president of the National 
Farmers. Organization and as a farmer in 
northwest Missouri, I wish to express my 
thanks to you for your constant efforts in 
the House of Representatives to improve 
the agricultural economy for the family type 
farmer. 

In reviewing your past efforts I know of 
no Senator, or Congressman, that has a bet- 
ter record for the American farmer in the 
Halls of Congress. 

In my opinion your services to agriculture 
in the Congress of the United States is equal 
to any that can be found, 

Very truly yours, 
Oren LEE Starer, President, 


NATIONAL RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1958. 

Hon. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Geonrce: This is in reply to your letter 

of July 15 asking whether this organization 
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has a record of your support of the rural 
electrification program during your terms in 
the Congress, and, if so, what it shows. 
Yes, we compile a running voting record of 
all Members of Congress with regard to mat- 
ters vitally affecting the rural electrification 
program. 

I am pleased to enclose herewith a copy of 
your voting record on such matters. You 
will note that on pages 24 and 25, it shows 
your voting 100 percent in favor of the pro- 
gram on every yote that you cast, and it 
shows only two absences when rural electri- 
fication matters were being voted upon. 

This confirms my personal knowledge that 
you have been one of the hardest and most 
dedicated workers on behalf of the rural 
electrification program in the Congress dur- 
ing the years that you have been there, and 
I might add that you have been one of the 
most effective because of your keen debating 
ability, The rural electrification program 
nationwide is greatly indebted to you for 
such a fine record of support. 

With highest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 
THE American LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1953. 
Hon. Gronda H, CHRISTOPHER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CHRISTOPHER: Before 
Congress adjourns I would like to take this 
occasion to express to you my sincere thanks 
and appreciation for the wholehearted sup- 
port and splendid cooperation which you 
have always extended on behalf of veterans’ 
legislation. 

As you know, since you have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress and especially during your 
service on the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, I have requested you, on numerous 
occasions, to introduce bills covering vet- 
erans’ legislation in which the American 
Legion was interested, and you haye always 
complied with my requests. 

I am also grateful to you for the fight 
you have waged and the arguments you have 
advanced on many occasions when matters 
of interest to veterans and their dependents 
came before the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee for consideration. 

In addition, I would like you to know that 
I personally appreciate the numerous inter- 
views which you have been good enough to 
grant to me in connection with our legisla- 
tive program and for the excellent advice 
you gave me on occasions too numerous to 
mention. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Mines D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


Depressed Areas Need Help of Congress 
Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am inserting an editorial which 
appeared in the Harrisburg Patriot on 
July 22, 1958. The passage of the area 
redevelopment bill is of vital importance 
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to Pennsylvania and should be acted 
upon without further delay. 
DEPRESSED AREAS NEED HELP or Concress NOW 


The fate of the area redevelopment bill at 
this session of Congress will be on the line 
when the House Rules Committee finally 
gets around to holding a hearing on whether 
or not to allow the legislation out on the 
floor for a vote. And riding along with It 
will. be the hopes of people living in the 
Nation’s chronic pockets of unemployment - 
for a new economic lift. 8 

Pennsylvanians have a vital interest in this 
legisiation. It would provide aid for these 
depressed areas, and the Commonwealth has 
more than its share. It’s only fitting, there- 
fore, that this State’s congressional delegas- 
tion Is trying to push the bill out for action 
through the logjam of apparent indifference 
that exists toward it in the House. 

This 1s no recession year legislation, Penn- 
sylyania’s hard coal regions have been feeling 
the pinch for years. These areas will need 
some Federal atd if they are to experlenee an 
economic revival through new industries an 
new jobs, 

Neither is this a Federal handout. 4 
Senate-passed bill, which the proposed House 
measure closely follows, would establish an 
Area Redevelopment Administration to 
handle revolving loan funds of $100 million 
each for industrial redevelopment. areas 
rural redevelopment areas and for public 
facilities to improve commercial opportu- 
nities. 

For Pennsylvania at least, this is not ® 
case of States and local communities asking 
Uncle Sam to do something they won't do 
for themselves. 

The Commonwealth has an admirable rec- 
ord of achievement in this fiéld through the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thorfty, which in the first 20 months of its 
existence has loaned out or commit 
$5,866,062 for factories in 30 communities 
It has helped establish 47 new plants pro- 
viding 8,800 new jobs. And 2 weeks ago. 
Governor Leader cited the self-help reco 
of northeastern Pennsylvania communities 
which, in the 12 years before PIDA, finan 
67 projects and created 17,730 factory jobs. 

But this is not enough. Before this bien- 
nium is over, the $8 million appropriated bi 
two consecutive legislatures is expected 
run out. Congressional action is needed to 
supplement the effort on the State and local 
levels. 5 

As Governor Leader said recently, People 
are not interested in which party gets the 
credit for this legislation—what they want 
is action now and they have every right 
expect it.“ 

Pennsylvania's Representative Huon Scott 
thinks the Rules Committee vote will be ® 
close one. Close or not, this bill should be 
given its chance before the full House- 
There are no good reasons for k 
legislation again, The national blight of the 
depressed areas will not disappear by itself 
It will take the sort of enlightened aid en“ 
visioned by this bill, 


Minnesota- Offers Many Attractions for 
Visitors and Homeseekers 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I = 


pleased to join my colleagues in extend 
ing to all Members of the House an in- 
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Vitation to visit Minnesota's Theater of 
the Seasons during this our centennial 
year. Vice President Nox blazed the 
trail last Saturday when he journeyed 
to the land of 11,007 lakes to open Min- 
Neapolis' annual celebration of its 
World-famed aquatennial. Members 
who may find themselves a little too 
busy just now to follow the Vice Presi- 
dent's example and take part in that 
SUmmer festival may perhaps be able to 
Make amends for this inadvertent slight 
Our great State by visiting Minne- 
&polis’ sister city, St. Paul, during Min- 
nesota's invigorating winter season and 
Joining in its exuberant tribute to King 
reas Rex during the week of its win- 
r carnival. Members who may be 
afflicted with ochlophobia and may wish 
avoid the vast crowds which frequent 
th of these celebrations can find many 
& green and secluded spot. within the 
State where they may rest from the 
Vy burdens of statesmanship and de- 
Vote themselyes to swimming, boating, 
hunting, fishing, or merely passively 
Contemplating the natural beauty of the 
North Star State. Wherever they may 
go they will be sure to encounter that 
to teristic hospitality of her citizens 
Which Mr. Fernds-Isern, the Commis- 
ner of Puerto Rico, has so graciously 
Daid tribute. The warm friendliness of 
Which Mr. Fernos-Isern spoke arises not 
Merely from compassion on the part of 
esota's citizens for the inhabitants 
— lands less delightful to behold, but 
tokens in many cases a feeling of 
€ntification with the visitor, for Min- 
Nesota, as I have remarked before on 
we floor of the House, is a miniature 
Onited Nations. Members of many 
who have come from many other 
of the United States and from 
mans foreign lands have played a part 
her hundred-year saga, and their 
ants today have at least a latent 
facial memory of what life was like be- 
Ore they or their forbears moved to 
What we in Minnesota regard as a land 
only “This Side of Paradise” to borrow 
title of a novel by one of Minne- 
S most famous sons, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. 
übe a casual visitor to our State has 
returned to become a permanent 
10 bitant, Those who, while grateful 
b T the solace afforded to mind and heart 
th esota’s natural beauty, may be 
to pling or unable to devote full time 
the contemplation of that beauty can 
er ample opportunity within our pro- 
ssive State for the exercise of their 
Commercial or professional talents. 
Minn €sota has long been considered one 
It dur Nation's great agricultural States. 
teat been such in the past and is so 
5 mee with some 180,000 farms, 4 out of 
d Which are owner-operated. Yet in- 
the is by no means a minor factor in 
the economy of the State. In 1948, for 
8 first time in the history of the State, 
ucts mar value of manufactured prod- 
Center ceded cash farm receipts. Sauk 
Lewis Minn., was the setting of Sinclair 
the famous novel, Main Street, and 
thee are many Main Streets throughout 
State whose small-business men did 
ly $4 billion of retail sales in the 
year 1957. 
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Physicians know Minnesota as the 
home of the Mayo Medical. Center and 
of the University of Minnesota hospitals. 
The famous Sister Kenney, it will be re- 
membered, when she came to this coun- 
try to advance her great crusade against 
crippling polio, established herself in the 
city of Minneapolis. Intellectuals need 
not fear that they must abandon their 
books and scholarly interests and im- 
merse themselyes wholly in nature when 
they settle in our green and rustic land. 
They can turn for intellectual stimulus 
to the University of Minnesota with its 
many extension and community-service 
programs to 1 of our 5. State colleges, 
or to 1 of 14 excellent private colleges. 
The musically inclined can look to the 
performances of Minneapolis’ world- 
famous symphony orchestra, and to 
many college and civic music groups 
throughout the State, The art lover will 
find a number of first-rate art galleries 
and abundant evidence of creative ac- 
tivity in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. St. Johns University, one of our 
fine private colleges, has recently em- 
barked upon a 100-year building pro- 
gram, employing the services of the 
eminent architect, Marcel Breur, which 
has won international recognition. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, Minnesota is 
not only one of our country’s finest vaca- 
tion lands but offers many advantages— 
economic, social, cultural, climatic—to 
him who would make his home among 
us. He will find even in our largest 
cities much of that unassuming friendli- 
ness and concern for the welfare of one’s 
neighbor which is habitually associated 
with the small midwestern town. In 
1858, when Minnesota was admitted to 
the Union, it had a scant 150,000 inhabi- 
tants. Today it has over 3 million, but 
its dynamic and expanding economy, 
based upon a rich endowment of natural 
resources, can accommodate many more. 
Minnesota's territorial seal bore the 
motto, “Quo sursum volo - videre’— 
wish to see what lies beyond.” ‘This is 
a fine emblem, I think, of the habits of 
thought which haye characterized Min- 
nesota’s ambitious and forward-looking 
citizenry during the first 100 years of the 
State’s existence, and which will con- 
tinue to mark its unflinching acceptance 
of the role it is called to play in the 
century to come. ' 


Why This Difference? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, the vast majority of Ameri- 
can citizens are prompt in taking care 
of their income tax obligations to their 
Government. And the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is properly vigilant, in the 
majority of cases; in sceing that each 
person bears his fair share. Therefore 
I was surprised to read recently that a 
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large industrial firm, the Lebanon Wool- 
en Mills Corp., has not filed its income 
tax returns since 1952. To date there 
has been no explanation for this slipup. 
But there must be an explanation and 
I hope it is forthcoming soon if for no 
other reason than to renew the assur- 
ances we have been receiving of late that 
certain gift givers are not the recipients 
of any special considerations in the Na- 
tion's Capital, 

Some of the questions which have 
arisen in my mind in recent months are 
aptly expressed in an editorial in the 
July 26 issue of Labor, the weekly news- 
paper for railroad brotherhoods, I rec- 
ommend it to my colleagues. 

Wr THIS DIFFERENCE IN COLLECTING TAXES? 


The House committee investigating the 
Adams-Goldfine case, headed by Congress- 
man Oren Harrrs, Democrat of Arkansas, has 
performed a public service by spotlighting 
this question: Why are businessmen allowed 
to get away with all sorts of tax dodges, and 
sometimes practically thumb their noses at 
Uncle Sam's tax collectors, when wage and 
salary workers are required to obey the letter 
of the law and pay every tax penny they 
owe? 

If that seems pretty strong language, just 
consider the foliowing reasons for asking the 
question: 

As an article in the Scripps-Howard papers 
reports: One of Bernard Goldfine’s com- 
panies—Lebanon Woolen Mills Corp.—has 
not filed its income tax returns since 1952. 
Another Goldfine company, Northfield Mills, 
Inc., has not filed its fiscal 1956 tax return, 
dus a year ago. 

“Goldfine also has failed to file his per- 
sonal Federal tax returns for 1956, and has 
received an extension for filing his 1957 
returns, which were due last April 15. 

“Internal Revenue officials,’ the article 
points out, “said they could not explain the 
Service's failure to compel Goldfine’s mills to 
file tax returns.” 

The United States income tax collectors do 
not go so easy on a worker. In the first 
place, his taxes are deducted from his pay, so 
he has no chance to dodge. In the second 
place, if he failed to file a return tax men 
would promptly crack down on him and 
make him pay penalties. 

Not only that, but an editorial in the 
Machinist, weekly newspaper of the ma- 
chinists’ union, points out graphically what 
happens to a worker if he is unemployed 
and can't pay taxes on his past income, As 
the editorial says: 

“Last week the Internal Revenue Service 
admitted that its coliectors have been seizing 
unemployment-compensation checks due 
jobless workers who are behind in their 
taxes. Now the same Internal Revenue 
Service reveals that Textile Millionaire Gold- 
fine has not even filed his (personal) income 
tax returns for either 1956 or 1957.“ 

Commenting on this situation, Congress- 
man LEROrT Anperson (Democrat ot Mon- 
tana) said: “I can't see why Uncle Sam 
should reach into the meager assistance to a 
parent with children, for a bare bread-and- 
butter living, and take part of it away.” 
This would be stopped by a bill which An- 
derson and some other Members of Congress 
are pushing. 

Because of Goldfine's gifts to “Assistant 
President" Sherman Adams and other high 
officials, an article in U. S. News & World 
Report magazine says: “People are raising 
questions about the deduction of gifts in 
figuring income taxes.” The article's an- 
swers to those questions boil down to this: 

The ordinary individual cannot cut his 
income taxes by deducting the cost of gifts, 
“because the ordinary individual's wage or 
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salary is not dependent on giving gifts. To 
be deductible, gifte other than charitable 
donations are required to be business ex- 
penses.” ` 

In other words, the giver has to expect 
something in return, something that would 
help his business. 

Thus, as Labor pointed out last week, 
Goldfine elther expected something in re- 
turn from President Eisenhower's right-hand 
man, or Goldfine was doing some tax dodg- 
ing, and Uncle Sam's tax collectors—at least, 
20 far—haye let him get away with it. They 
would have said No“ in a hurry if some 
ordinary individual, instead of a wealthy 
businessman, had tried to deduct the cost 
of a gift from the income on which he pays 
taxes, 


United Board, Carton Official Favors 
Extension of United States Trade Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
! Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include, herewith, a clip- 
ping from the Springfield (Ohio) Daily 
News, of July 11, concerning the remarks 
recently made by Mr. William S. Stuhr, 
president and board chairman of the 
United Board & Carton Corp., at the 
19th annual State convention of the 
Ohio Department of the Marine Corps 
League. 

The newspaper article follows: 

Untrep Boarp, Carton OrrictAL Favors 
EXTENSION OF UNITED STATES TRADE PRO- 
GRAM 

(By Bill Norman) 

“Extension of the trade agreements pro- 
gram for at leat 5 years is important be- 
cause it would lend needed stability to the 
program, not only to trade itself but also 
to United States overseas investments, which 
a liberal trade policy encourages.” 

This was the comment made Friday by 
William S. Stuhr, of Weehawken, N. J., pres- 
ident and board chairman of the United 
Board & Carton Corp., which has plants in 
Springfield and Urbana. 

He is in Springfield to make an address 
before the 19th annual State convention of 
the Ohio Department of the Marine Corps 
League. 

The convention is being hosted by the 
Springfield detachment of the Marine Corps 
League and Auxiliary. It got under way 
Thursday and will conclude Saturday night 
following the talk by Mr. Stuhr, installation 
of newly elected officers, and a military ball 
in the ballroom of Hotel Shawnee. 

In discussing the trade agreements pro- 
gram which is now before Congress, Mr. 
Stubr stated that he has been a proponent of 
Uberal trade policy for many years and is 
greatly interested in the legislation now be- 
fore Congress covering the program. 

“Our program by now has become an inte- 
gral part of our foreign policy. It is dificult 
to see how we can cultivate friendship in 
other areas of international relations if we 
refuse to play ball, or play it reluctantly, 
with stipulations that are too stringent when 
it comes to foreign trade,” he said. 

“And that becomes a vital consideration 
now that Russia has openly launched a 
broad, powerful economic offensive and will 
shoot out another trade mission at the drop 
of an invitation anywhere,” he continued. - 
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“We suffered a psychological setback before 
the eyes of friendly nations when Russia be- 
came the first to launch a satellite, And 
we'll suffer another setback if we tighten 
rather than loosen our trade terms with 
those countries that want and need to sell 
to us.“ Mr. Stuhr said, “We have launched 
a satellite, too, and we are certainly capable 
of sustaining a powerful economic offensive 
to keep free countries out of the Russian bear 
hug.” 

He continued by saying that many of the 
free countries the Soviet Union is wooing 
must trade to live and if they can't do busi- 
ness with the United States they will do it 
with Moscow, 

“Moreover, many of those countries are 
sources of materials we must import that are 
vital to our economy and military strength. 
If and when those countries fall into the 
Communists’ economic orbit we will find 
those sources cut off and that is obviously a 
part of the Kremlin design,“ he concluded, 


Top Woman Protestant Is a Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
happy to see a recent article which ap- 
peared in the Detroit, Mich., News of 
May 16, 1958. That article sets forth 
how one of my constituents, Mrs. Jesse 
Jai McNeil, was chosen president of the 
United Church Women, an organization 
composed of women of all Protestant 
and Orthodox religious groups. Mrs. 
McNeil is a much respected member of 
the Detroit community and has been ac- 
tive in civic, church, and charitable af- 
fairs in Detroit and the State of Michi- 
gan. Her husband is Rev. Jesse Jai 
McNeil, pastor of Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, vice chairman of the Michigan 
Corrections Commission, and vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan Council of 
Churches. 2 

Election of Mrs. McNeil is indeed, 
proof that we in Michigan recognize hér 
ability and integrity. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
article in the appendix of the RECORD: 
Top Woman PROTESTANT Is a NEGRO 

Michigan's Protestant and Orthodox 
churchwomen today elected a Negro woman 
as their president for the first time. 

She is the cultured, personable Mrs. Jesse 
Jai McNeil, wife of the senior minister of 
Detroit's Tabernacle Baptist Church. Her 
husband also is vice chairman of the Michi- 
gan Corrections Commission and yice presi- 
dent of the Michigan Council of Churches. 

Mrs. McNeil said she was “both happy and 
humbled” when delegates chose her for their 
1958 leader at the annual meeting of the 
United Church Women of Michigan, women’s 
department of the Michigan Council of 
Churches. 

The women's session was held in Grand 
Rapids’ South Congregational Church. 

Election of Mrs. McNeil was hailed by Mrs. 
T. D. Stilwell, of the United Church Women 
of Detroit, as a stride toward “unity of 
churchwomen in the task of establishing 
a Christian social order, in which all areas 
of life shall be brought into harmony with 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ.” 

“y realize,” said Mrs. McNeil. that our 
policy of integrated leadership will be 


history, and, above all, his profound 
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watched and serve as an example in the 
other State organizations in the United 
States.” / 

SETS EXAMPLE 

“That we have adopted such á policy dem- 
onstrates also to those abroad that we in 
America are bringing our practices into con- 
formity with our ideals, 

“In our churchwork, such as sponsoring 
the World Day of Prayer, we come in con- 
tact with churches of all nations, and to 
them this election will seem a vindication 
of our American way of Ute.“ 

Mother of four children, Mrs, McNeil has 
traveled abroad extensively with her hus- 
band. She was an official observer at Brit- 
ain’s Triennial Congress of the Women's In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom. 


HOLDS DEGREES 


She holds degrees from Howard and Pisk 
Universities, studied neuropsychlatry at 
Duke University and was a National Public 
Service fellow in sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

She is a member of the human relations 
workshop team of the United Church 
Women (UCW) of the United States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii; the commission on cooperation 
of the World Council of Churches and the 
national board of managers of the church- 
women’s department of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ, 

She has been vice president of the Michi- 
gan UCW for 4 years, and she has serv 


as president of the Doty School PTA, as a 


board member of Lucy Thurman Branch, 
YWCA, and a member of the National. Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Colored People. 

While gratified at the new honor given 
her today, Mrs. McNeil did: not forget to 
speak of the encouragement given her bY 
her husband and their children, Jesse Jr., 
12; Genna Rae, 11; Kenneth Ross, 9, and 
Brenna Jean, 7. 
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The Role of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, everyone 
who is interested in understanding the 
rightful role of the Supreme Court in our 
Government ought to read Judge Learned 
Hand's recent book entitled “The Bill of 
Rights.” In its issue of July 23, 1958, 
the Asheville Citizen, of Asheville, N. C., 
carried an excellent review of this book 
written by Edwin M. Gill, State treasurer 
of North Carolina, who is a profound 
scholar in governmental and legal fields- 
I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
view be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered printed in the Recorp as 
follows: 

Famen Jupce Leagnep Hann Says CovustTs 
SHOULD INTERPRET, Not CHANGE LAW 
(By Edwin Gill) 

At a time when the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the Uni States are no 
for injecting into their opinions thelr 807 
cial and economic predilections, it is re- 
freshing to read the words of Judge Learn 
Hand who is known chtefly for his objective 


approach, his impartial spirit, his sense © 
knowl- 


edge of the law. 
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Others who sit upon the bench may 
Strive to be crusaders, reformers, advocates, 
Prosecutors and lawgivers, but Learned Hand 
ls content to be a judge, wielding the au- 
thority of such office with the humility of 
One who considers himself a servant of the 
law, fully conscious of the fact that he is not 
infallible, - 

In this slender volume, which is based 
upon Judge Hand's Oliver Wendell Holmes 
lectures, a number of searching and funda- 
Mental questions sre asked, all of which 

ve to do with the function of the Federal 
SOurts in declaring invalid statutes of Con- 
Breas or of the States or acts of the Presi- 
dent, because they are in conflict with the 
Ist, 8th, and the 14th amendments to the 

al Constitution, which Hand calls The 
Bul of Rights., 

Although the Constitution does not ex- 
Pressly give to the Supreme Court of the 
United States the authority to pass on the 
Constitutionality of acts of Congress, the 

tive and State legislatures, Hand agrees 
With John Marshall that such authority is 
Necessary to the orderly conduct of our 
Government. Judge Hand would, however, 
Breatly Umit the area in which the Court 
a intervene. 
From long experience, Hand has learned 
that Justice is more apt to be relative than 
lute. He feels that the advocacy of 
eas under some circumstances may prop- 
erly be restrained; that in a constitutional 
democracy such as ours, neither speech, nor 
religion, nor the press is abselutely free. He 
tends that the rights of life, liberty, 
Property are equally guaranteed and can 
Nd no justification for the theory that by 
expansion of the “due process clause” 
Of the 14th amendment, one of these rights 
entitled to more protection than another. 
Passing upon the constitutionality of acts 
Of Congress or of the States, Judge Hand 
holda with those who feel that the Court 
Should not concern itself with the wisdom of 
zuch legislation but with the power of the 
legislative branch to enact such laws. He 
. Cope trully demurs to the idea that the 
ti should constitute itself a guardian of 
faith and morals of the public, quaintly 
rere g: “For myself, it would be most 
rome to be ruled by à bevy of platonic 
fuardians, even if I knew how to choose 
m. which I assuredly do not.“ 
naag Hand adheres firmly to the time- 
Bo! Ored doctrine of the separation of 
Wers—that Inws should be made by the 
tive, administered by the Executive 
ae that the Court should limit its activity 

& sincere effort at interpretation, guarding 
of Constitution from invasion by either 

the other branches. He believes that a 
fudge can properly advocate changes in the 
his’ r but that when he sits upon thè bench 
as ee should be to interpret the law 
to d, rather than yield to the temptation 
in change it by Judicial fist. He believes 
Dae rule of law, and sees it weakened and 
ther yed when judges decide to depart from 

r judicial function and become law- 
Makers, 
ean interesting to note that in his dis- 

On of the segregation cases, Hand ex- 
he Tessrg Wonder that the Court felt it neces- 
Not to intervene; he confesses that he docs 
sayi , the implications of these decisions, 
wine: “I cannot frame any definition that 
Tole explain when the Court will assume the 
it win A third legislative chamber and when 

i Umit its authority to keeping Con- 
a and the States within their accredited 

Uthority,» 
tent I interpret his philosophy, Judge Hand 
leves that the survival of democracy and 
O Inst y 
stitutions depends not sò much upon 
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the restraints written into the Constitu- 
tion—as great and as necessary as they are, 
but upon the restraints voluntarily imposed 
by judges, presidents, governors, legislators, 
and the people, upon themselves—that seif- 
discipline is the hallmark of freedom, 

It is significant that toward the close of 
this volume, Judge Hand quotes at length 
from the address written by Benjamin 
Franklin and read by James Wilson to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, which 
was characterized by great tolerance of the 
views of others and modesty as to his own 
wisdom. In quoting Franklin, he seems to 
say that we got the Constitution in the be- 
ginning because of the temper of men like 
Franklin, and that we will preserve it only 
by continuing to practice their wise and 
tolerant spirit. 

Do judges make law, or do they only dis- 
cover it? On this controversial subject, 
there is a whole library of legal literature. 
Ordinarily in construing a statute the 


court's path is clear; it simply explains the 


language of the statute, resolving conflicts 
and clearing up ambiguities. But when the 
problem involves great constitutional ques- 
tions that arise when statutes collide with 
the organic law, the dividing line between 
interpretation and change by judicial de- 
cree is sometimes shadowy. There are those 
who contend that by the very nature of the 
judicial process, it is inescapable that judges 
do make law; their position is that to con- 
tend otherwise is to support a legal fiction; 
that in rendering a decision, a judge neces- 
sarily adds something of his own to the total 
legal structure. However, this may be, there 
are judges who strive to uphold the concept 
of interpretation and there are judges who 
seem to embrace willingly the idea of change 
through judicial review. It goes without 
saying that Judge Hand is a judge who 
strives to avoid the very appearance of “leg- 
isiation” through judicial action and sets as 
his goal the interpretation of existing law. 
This does not mean that Judge Hand is a 
slave to the past, nor is he in bondage to 
the letter of the law. In The Spirit of Lib- 
erty (Papers and Addresses of Learned 
Hand: Knopf 1952), Hand describes his ap- 
proach to the interpretation of law as fol- 
lows: “The duty of ascertaining its meaning 
is dificult enough at best, and one certain 
way of missing it is by reading it literally, 
for words are such temperamental beings 
that the surest way to lose their essence is 
to take them at their face. Courts must 
reconstruct the past solution imaginatively 
in its setting and project the purposes 
which inspired it upon the concrete occa- 
sions which arise for their decision.” 

When faced with mounting demands for 
changes in the Constitution, there are al- 
ways those who look for short cuts, who feel 
that the end justifies the means, that the 
great Gordian knots of constitutional prob- 
lems should be dramatically cut by judicial 
review rather than unraveled by the more 
prosaic, time-honored method of amend- 
ment, As I interpret his position, Judge 
Hand dissents from this vlewpoint. In an 
age in which highly-placed officials are often 
tempted to extend their authority unreason- 
ably in order to satisfy the emotionally 
charged demands of the hour, Hand counsels 
patience, tolerance and self-restraint. In a 
power-hungry world, he stands for modera- 
tion. 4 

This book will live. It will take its place 
with such classics as The Common Law, by 
Holmes, and The Nature of the Judicial 
Process, by Cardozo; down through the 
years, it will constitute a forceful and elo- 
quent protest against any and all usurpa- 
tion of public authority, 
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Important Work Being Carried On by 
World Health Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorn, I am honored 
to say that I had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in a testimonial luncheon for 
our Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service on July 1, 
1958. It was one of the most inspiring 
affairs that I have ever attended, with 
some of the leading doctors and laymen 
who are interested in medical research 
in attendance. Dr. Burney gave a very 
vivid account of the important work that 
is being carried on by the World Health 
Organization and I am pleased to in- 
clude his address at this point: 

ADDRESS BY L. E. Burney, M, D., SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
It is difficult to express one’s feelings on an 

occasion like this. As all of you know, public 

testimony of civic and professional esteem is 
deeply gratifying to the average recipient— 
and Iam no exception to the average. 

Let me begin then by expressing my heart- 
felt thanks to my friends and colleagues in 
the National Capital area for their thought- 
fulness in arranging this very pleasant affair. 

A public health administrator perhaps 
finds it easier to reconcile such evidence of 
esteem with his own limitations. This is be- 
cause, of all careers, a public health career 
depends upon the stature of the organiza- 
tions one serves and upon the stature and 
dedication of one’s fellow workers. 

The honor you are according me, then, is 
one that Iam privileged to accept on behalf 
of the entire staff of the Public Health Sery- 
ice; and on behalf of the delegates to the 
llth World Health Assembly, whose work in 
Minneapolis laid the groundwork for new 
victories in the struggle for better health: 

From my personal observation and the 
comments of delegates from all parts of the 
world and of the WHO staff, it appears that 
the lith World Health Assembly will stand 
as & milestone in the history of WHO. 

I should like to give you my personal im- 
pressions of the meeting and a very brief 
highlight of its achievements. 

What made the Assembly so memorable to 
me was the wonderful spirit of harmony, 
friendship, and understanding that pervaded 
all the deliberations. It was attended by 
delegates of all 85 active member states— 
the largest participation in WHO's history— 
by observers representing the United Nations, 
Its specialized agencies, and 32 international 
nongovernmental organizations interested in 
health. The delegates are health. experts, 
outstanding health leaders of their respec- 
tive countrics. 

It was a genuine honor to preside over such 
& group, particularly in view of the spirit of 
unity that prevailed. Issues that might have 
aroused controversy were resolved in the 
friendly atmosphere of cooperation and com- 
promise. Even in such a sensitive field as 
the health aspects of atomic energy, the 
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approach was calm and the outcome wus 
harmonious. 

The delegates to the Assembly gave serious 
consideration to the world's pressing health 
needs and how they can be met. The deci- 
sions they reached will affect the health and 
well-being of millions of human beings, from 
the remote villages of Asia to cur own great 
cities, Nearly 800 health projects in almost 
every country and territory of the world were 
adopted by the Assembly as part of the 1959 
public-health program of WHO, These 
ranged from global maleria-eradication proj- 
ects to the strengthening of training pro- 


As significant as these actions are, they 
are matched in importance by the oppor- 
tunity the Assembly afforded to exchange 
views and cement friendly relations with 
the health leaders of other nations, This is 
the essence both of communication and of 
international understanding. Communica- 
tion permits us to put science and tech- 
nology into practice, as rapidly as possible, 
in the interests of human health. Interna- 
tional understanding is basically an exten- 
sion of understanding between individuals 
and is the road to international stability 
and peace. 

I have participated now in three World 
Health Assemblies and I can testify to the 
tremendous benefits of such face-to-face 
communication. The opportunity to renew 
old friendships and to develop new ones 


among the world health leadership is of in- 


calculable value to the cause not only of 
human health but of international good 
will. 

Moreover, such relationships are important 
because of the pattern of cooperation which 
has been established between WHO and its 
member nations. This pattern Has a famil- 
lar ring to us in the United States; it is 
comparable in many ways to our relation- 
ship in technical matters between Federal 
and State agencies, and between these agen- 
cies and voluntary organizations. 

WHO provides expert consultation and 
assistance to member countries. It devel- 
ops and demonstrates public health methods 
which are new, or new to the nations con- 
cerned. It helps train health personnel. It 
stimulates cooperative action among nations 
on problems requiring such action. And in 
regional and worldwide meetings, such as 
| the one which has just been completed, it 
determines the future shape of health pro- 
grams throughout the world. 

Thus, although the member nations of 
WHO are independent countries, they are 
succeeding, through WHO, in building on.a 
world scale the techniques of cooperation 
which have proved so effective in our own 
country. They are, in short, building a true 
world community of health effort in a demo- 
cratic fashion. 

That the goal of the highest attainable 
standard of health for all peoples is being 
vigorously pursued was brought forth dra- 
matically in the 10th anniversary com- 
memorative session which preceded the 
Assembly. I wish each of you here could 
have heard the eloquent Statements of dele- 
gates from nation after nation, describing 
what has been accomplished within the past 
decade with and through WHO. I was 
deeply impressed, as were my colleagues and 
the other delegates, to hear this catalog 
of progress in human health made possible 
by a decade of international health co- 
operation. What was even more important 
was the promise of continued strength and 
greater accomplishments in the future. 

This session heard many distinguished 
speakers, including our own Secretary, Mr. 
Folsom, the Director General of WHO, Dr. 
Canghu, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, who 
greeted the delegates on behalf of the 
President of te United States. 

At the Assembly itself, the delegates 
adopted the largest budget ever provided 
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for WHO, a sum of about $14.8 million. And 
for the first time, the budget was adopted 
by acclamation. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
world-wide malaria eradication campaign, 
The delegates expressed satisfaction with the 
results of this program to date and at the 
same time urged an intensification of ef- 
forts. It was noted that there are still an 
estimated 150 million cases of malaria, with 
about 1.5 million deaths each year. 

I was particularly gratified that the United 
States has made a special grant of $5 mil- 
lion to WHO for the malaria ¢éradication 
campaign. In voting this grant last year, 
the United States Congress once again dem- 
onstrated its continuing interest in world 
health work. 

Other Assembly actions called for in- 
creased emphasis on environmental sanita- 
tion; charting of a global campaign to erad- 
icate smallpox; and renewed efforts in tuber- 
culosis and other infectious diseases. New 
fields will be opened as WHO expands its 
work on such problems as the health im- 
plications of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Perhaps the event of greatest long-range 
importance was the Assembly's action with 
respect to international medical research 
and training. Endorsing a proposal sub- 
mitted by our United States delegation, the 
Assembly requested the Director General to 
organize a special study of ways in which 
WHO can stimulate and coordinate interna- 
tional research and the development of re- 
search personnel. Secretary Polsom and Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower offered a research grant 
of $300,000 to the World Health Organiza- 
tion to help finance such a study. The As- 
sembly authorized the WHO to accept this 
grant and proceed with the study, reporting 
a plan for international research and train- 
ing, with cost estimates, to the Twelfth 
World Health Assembly in 1959. 

I am sure that you will be gratified by 
our country's leadership in this significant 
move toward greater international coopera- 
tion in the research effort which underlies 
all health progress. President Fisenhower in 
his state of the Union message to Congress 
last January emphasized the great poten- 
tlalities for human betterment through sci- 
ence and research. With this declaration he 
captured the imagination and enthusiasm of 
his own Nation, and of people throughout 
the world. 

The action of the World Health Assembly, 
in the opinion of your delegation, demon- 
strates that the peoples of the world stand 
ready to contribute and support research 
for better health through international 
action. > 

It will seem natural to you, I am sure, 
that your government has taken strong 
leadership in this fleld of international co- 
operation. The medical and biological re- 
search effort in the United States is recog- 
nized as outstanding throughout the world. 
It has already produced dramatic results. It 
has been made possible, of course, only 
through the understanding and the generous 
support of the Congress. It has been greatly 
expanded during the past decade through 
the action of many voluntary organizations, 
and private foundations. The Public Health 
Service ta privileged to administer the pro- 
grams representing the largest share of the 
Government's participation in medical and 
biological research and, In so doing, to work 
in close cooperation with research leaders 
and yoluntary agencies throughout the coun- 
try. In our judgment and that of our col- 
leagues, increased international effort in the 
health sciences offers. tremendous promise, 
not only for the health of mankind but also 
for world peace. 

This opinion is reflected in a recent state- 
ment of both Houses of Congress, “declaring 
it to be the policy of the United States to 
continue and to strengthen mutual efforts 
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among nations for research against diseases, 
such as heart disease and cancer, and inyit- 
ing the World Health Organization to initiate 
studies for the strengthening of research and 
related programs against such diseases.” 

I have left for last the one other point 
that made the assembly particularly note- 
worthy of me. As you know, this was the 
first time that the governing body of the 
World Health Organization has met in the 
United States, 

There is no question that this single 
event has had more immediate benefits than 
many larger undertakings of our country to 
cement friendly relations with the nations 
of the world. Health representatives of 
these nations, many of them for the first 
time, had an opportunity to meet our peo- 
ple and observe our way of life first hand. 
At the same time, a great many of our citi- 
zens, particularly those in the Midwest, be- 
came acquainted not only with the World 
Health Organization but also with leading 
men and women from other nations. 

I cannot tell you how much this has 
meant in goodwill and understanding. One 
delegate told me that the people of Minne- 
šota have not only opened their homes to 
us but also their hearts and their minds.” 
Another said that his ideas about the United 
States had always been somewhat critical; 
but In his 3 weeks here he was sò imp 
with the genuine sincerity, friendliness, and 
warmth of our people that his ideas had 
changed completely. 

As proud as I was to he president of that 
great world health assembly, I was even 
more proud of the way in which my fellow 
Americans responded to the meeting and 
welcomed the delegates to their homes and 
hearts. 

Thank you again for this honor and your 
gracious words, In honoring me, you are 
paying tribute to all the men and women 
who work on behalf of world health. We 
look to the future with great anticipation 
and determination. Weare here again dem- 
onstrating that men of good will, working 
together, can contribute mightily to the 
greater wellbeing of people throughout the 
world and to man’s dream of peace with 
freedom, 

I am reminded of an Inscription that ap- 
pears on the Union Station here in Washing- 
ton—a translation from the Spanish. It 
reads: “He would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.” We in the United States 
have a great deal to give. We have much, 
as well, to receive. Through this inter- 
change of knowledge and of friendship our 
Nation is enriched. So, too, are the nations 
of the world, 
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Is Rehousing for People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 8 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extremely 
able address entitled “Is Rehousing for 
People?” which was delivered by Nathan 
Straus, of New York, one of the leading 
experts in the entire housing field during 
the last 25 years. In his stimulating and 
interesting address, he pointed out the 
enormous difficulties with which we are 
faced in connection with the relocation 
of families by reason of the urban rede 
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velopment and the highway programs 

and the complete inability to deal with 

ose programs in the absence of ade- 

8 housing for families of low in- 
es. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

Is REHOUSING FOR PEOPLE? 
(By Nathan Straus) 


Is the objective of an urban redevelop- 
Ment and rehousing program to help people 
Or to beautify the city? The question is not 
intended facetiously, It comes to mind al- 
most inevitably, if any serious study is made 
Of the effect of the New York City redevelop- 
Ment program. 

We are informed that about 5.000 families 
Will be relocated over the next 3 years in 
Connection with the building of the Lincoln 

(Ware project. The word “relocated” is a 
Convenient evasion of the fact that these un- 

Ortunate families are being thrown out of 
ir homes—many of them, with nowhere 
else to go. 
Te are a few typical examples, as re- 
in the daily newspapers. 

A 10-year-old widow occupying an apart- 
ment for which she pays $36.80 per month 

One of those evicted, She has been unable 

und an apartment execpt at a monthly 
rental of $50. That is, she will be forced to 

Y One-third more rent than she has in the 
8 It is true that she will recelve a one- 
ay relocation bonus amounting to $312.92. 

ut that money will be swallowed up in moy- 

expense and the increase in rent, in less 
i A year.: Her case is typical rather than 
ue, 

Another family consisting of a man, his 

e, their baby son and his wife’s mother 

Hur in all—occupy a flat for which they pay 
‘70 a month. It consists of 4 rooms, so 
Tent is less than $6 a room. The apart- 
nts to be built on the Lincoln Square site 
Boing to rent for upward of $47 a room, 
One of the evicted tenants says; “We 
lan't even rent a closet in them.” 

te real-estate concern in charge of re- 

R tion frankly admits that It has only 400 

apartments available in all parts of the city 
Nd that these apartments rent for from $50 

2 a month, 

1 t is a fact that 1 family out of 4, now liv- 
Ng in the Lincoln Square area, is theoreti- 
ae eligible for an apartment in a subsidized 

tib lic housing project. However, the eli- 

ility, is largely a theoretical benefit, an 

Pty gesture, since, in fact, there is a long 

ting list for apartments in public sub- 

Ey housing in this city. 
the en though many of the tenements in 
85 Lincoln Square area are firetraps and 
tite though many of them may be vermin 

ested, nevertheless, on a cold night, any 

f over the family's head is better than a 
bench. 

S Plight of low-income families, to be 

Sq ted in connection with the Lincoln 

Gene Project. is characteristic of urban re- 

‘lopment throughout the United States. 
in a ngs are no worse in New York than 
ny other American city—except that 

at evelopment of slum areas has proceeded 

Whi More rapid pace here than elsewhere. 

Rent Gur newspaper headlines read High 

hattan Partmente Still the Trend in Man- 

and “Lincoln Square DP's Ask the 

the ners: Where Do We Go?" as far out as 
oon coast, the pattern is duplicated. 

ment of the worst examples of mismanage- 

or 7.22 the United States is that of the city 

au Angeles. There, a fine program of 

— public housing, approved by the 

voters Government, was rejected by the 

actuat Just as it was all ready to go. into 

Wan th construction. This negative result 

tion e product of a campaign of vilifica~ 

and misrepresentation by the National 
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Association of Real Estate Boards and the 
United States Savings and Loan League, un- 
fortunately abetted by the two leading news- 
papers of that city. 

The outstanding success achieved by this 
campaign of misrepresentation by the real- 
estate. lobby is well indicated by the fact 
that even as generally reliable and distin- 
guished a representative of the Nation's 
press as the Wall Street Journal on July 17, 
1951, printed the foliowing headlines: “Los 
Angeles Folk Fume Over Huge Project.” 
“Roar of Protest Against Public Housing.” 

The truth was that the city council had 
approved the public-housing program by a 
vote of 10 to 5. The truth was that the 
public-housing program had been endorsed 
by every local veterans’ organization, all lo- 
eal-labor organizations aud more than 70 
other civic groups. 

The low-income families of Los Angeles 
are today paying the penalty for the suc- 
cess of this vicious propaganda. Thus the 
New York Times, writing of the Los Angeles 
project on last June 8, reported, under the 
headline “Vast Building Plan Is Setin Slum” 
that “the 9,000 present residents of the hill 
will be resettied, virtually all the buildings in 
the 22-block area razed, and the tract re- 
landscaped and rebuilt to accommodate 6,000 
to 8,000 residents in style. What will be- 
come of the people who live in the firetraps 
and rabbit warrens atop the hill is an un- 
settled question. The redevelopment will 
be on somewhat a luxury basis, with apart- 
ments renting upward from §50 a room a 
month. 

It must be unpleasant indeed to be the 
head of a family, worrying about where to 
find a roof to shelter wife and children, only 
to be informed that his fate is an unsettled 
question, Tearing down slum buildings may 
be esthetically satisfying and emotionally 
soothing but does not, of itself, improve the 
living conditions of low-income families. On 
the contrary, it may aggravate their plight. 

The basic fact is, that even with Govern- 
ment aid under the FHA program and other 
forms of assistance, very little of the new 
housing provided by private speculative 
builders is within the means of even a 
family of average income. Obviously none 
of it is within the means of families in the 
lowest income groups, those who, of neces- 
sity, are compelled to live in slum areas. 

About one-quarter of the families in the 
United States can afford to buy the cheapest 
new three-bedroom houses available at the 
end of 1957. Three-bedroom apartments 
are even scarcer and even more expensive 
than three-bedroom houses. A three-bed- 
room apartment rents for a minimum of 
about. $110. This condition is true across 
the Nation. To afford such apartments, a 
family should have an annual income of not 
Jess than $7,000. 

The problem of rehousing is essentially a 
national one that can be solved only on a 
basis of national financial assistance. 
WMCA calls again for the establishment of 
a Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment in the Federal Government, 

Moreover, WMCA would like to suggest 
that, Just as a would-be automobile manu- 
fucturer in another country comes over here 
to study what has been done so success- 
fully in Detroit, or physicians and surgeons 
come to New York City study the best in 
medical science, so officials in charge of our 
urban redevelopment and rehousing pro- 
gram might well study what has been done 
successfully abroad—especially in England 
and in Sweden. 

According to Mr. Eric L. Bird, editor of the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, “In Britain new, construction 
generally precedes slum elimination.” This, 
let it be noted, is said of a housing program 
that has been continued under Conservative 
and Labor governments, with only minor 
modifications since 1922, The 2 top years of 
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public housing construction in England were 
under Conservative governments—in 1926 
and 1939. 

In Sweden, which has carried out, in the 
opinion of qualified observers, the most suc- 
cessful rehousing program anywhere in the 
world, the philosophy of housing and the 
pattern followed is similar. 

The best of Sweden is represented by 
Velingby, a new satellite town a few miles 
outside of Stockholm. It was completed 
last year. Velingby is not a group of tall 
apartment houses, huddled together in a 
few acres. It consists of hundreds of acres, 
laid out as apartments, individual homes, 
groups of two-story housing for elderly 
people, playgrounds, recreational parks, 
decorative fountains as well as wading pools. 
There are restaurants, there are bandstands. 
There are office buildings. where employment 
will be provided for those who live in the 
new city. There are sites available for léas- 
ing to private concerns, on which factories 
will be erected, to provide more employment, 
This is real redevelopment, having as its key 
u better life for the people of Sweden. 

Let it be understood that WMCA has 
nothing but admiration. for the ideals of 
urban redevelopment and specifically for the 
Lincoln Square project, which will replace a 
rundown area of antiquated tenements and 
superannuated buildings with a cultural 
center of the greatest city in the world. 
This is a project in the finest tradition of 
civic planning. 

But slum clearance is not the cause of 
better housing. It is the result, the end 
product of a soundly planned rehousing 


program, 

WMCA believes that, before a single build- 
ing is torn down, subsidized public housing, 
equal in quantity to the number of families 
to be evicted and the rentals paid in those 
buildings must be built to house the ten- 
ants. You can put a side of beef in cold 
storege for a year, You cannot do the same 
to an American family. 

Nearly twenty thousand human beings are 
being evicted or will be evicted in connec- 
tion with the Lincoln Square project. WMCA ` 
believes that our immediate and pressing 
problem is to address ourselves to helping 
them. Let us not neglect their plight. Let 
us not forget that rehousing is for people. 


Brussels World Fair Opened by Good Will 
Tour of New York Post 269 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including herewith an article that ap- 
peared in the July issue of the American 
Legion magazine, entitled “Brussels 
World Fair Opened by Goodwill Tour of 
New York Post 209." 

Members of Advertising Men's Post, 
No, 209, of the American Legion, in New 
York City, and members of their fam- 
ilies made a goodwill tour of Europe 
and.were the first group of Americans 
to visit the Brussels Fair. 

The story follows: 

Brussets WorLD Fam OPENED BY GOODWILL 
Tour or New York Post 209 

Forty members of Advertising Men's Post 
209, American Legion, New York City, and 
34 members of their families, returned to 
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New York May 4 after a 21-day goodwill tour 
of Europe, on which they were halled as the 
first party of Americans to visit the Brussels 
Universal and International Exhibit, 1958. 

In addition, the 74-member touring Legion 
group contacted leading citizens, business- 
men and government officiais in France, Bel- 
gium, England, and Italy on unofficial good- 
will errands at the request of People-to- 
People, Inc. 

Traveling entirely at their own expense, 
the New York Legionnaires, carried scrolis 
and gifts from several United States organi- 
zations which they bestowed upon European 
dignitaries, 

The Legion party participated as the only 
American citizen group on hand at the offi- 
cial opening of the Brussels Fair grounds by 
King Baudouin of Belgium. 

Then, as American dignitaries opened the 
United States pavilion, they presented to it 
the official New York State flag on behalf of 
Governor Harriman. 

The party presented gifts of portable type- 
writers to Pope Pius XII; to Msgr. John 
P. Abbing, head of Italy’s nine boys’ towns 
for homeless Italian youth; and to Com- 
mander Richard Colville, press secretary to 
Queen Elizabeth of England. 

Heading the party were Post Commander 
Thaine Engle, manager of broadcast promo- 
tion, National Broadcasting Co.; Post Vice 
Commander and Tour Committee Chairman 
Gould Kardashian, assistant vice president 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York; and 
Tour Committee Vice Chairman Louis Wein- 
traub, head of the New York public relations 
firm of Louis Weintraub Associates. 

In Brussels, where the party was greeted 
on its arrival by the color guard of Antwerp 
Post 1, Post Member Lyman G. Blooming- 
dale presented a scroll to the Brussels 
Crippled Children's Institute in the name of 
Just One Break, Inc., New York organization 
to aid the handicapped whose program is 
strongly backed by post 209. 

The Ford Motor Co. tendered a reception 
for the group at. the Royal Automobile Club 
in Brussels, to which it invited leading Bel- 
gians with the same occupations as members 
of the Legion party. The members spent a 
pleasant evening of shoptalk comparing notes 
with their Belgian professional counterparts, 

Post Commander Engle reported that 
European radio and TV men were excep- 
tionally curious about American broadcast- 
ing and envied America’s: nongovernment 
broadcasters their great freedom. 

Earlier, in Paris, post members had been 
entertained by Paris Post 1 while their wives 
visited the Christian Dior fashion salon. 

The French Government arranged a tour 
of Sorbonne University, and an official re- 
ception was given the group by the presi- 
dent of the City Council of Paris. 

En route to London, the boat train was 
crowded with 1,300 British schoolchildren re- 
turning from a holiday in Germany. The 
Legion group contacted the teachers and 
had several hundred of the children in their 
compartments for the trip, with whom they 
swapped notes all the way to London. 

In London, insurance men in the group 
pald a people-to-people visit to Lloyds of 
London, while Kardashian and Weintraub 
went to Buckingham Palace to give Com- 
mander Colville his typewriter, a gift of the 
American Public Relations Association. 

The first Friday in Rome was a full holi- 
day—Liberation Day—in observance of the 
initial landing of United States troops in 
Italy in World War IT. 

The Post members laid a wreath on the 
tomb of the Italian Unknown Soldier and 
were received by the mayor of Rome. 

The leaders of the group dined with Com- 
mander Borré of the American Legion De- 
partment of Italy and Department Adjutant 
Carmine Casolini. 


The entire group had an audience with 
Pope Pius XII at the Vatican, following 
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which His Holiness personally accepted the 
gift of a portable typewriter, especially made 
by employees of the Remington Rand plant 
in Milan, Italy. 

From the Vatican, the Legionnaires went 
directly to an audience with Italy's Presi- 
dent Gronchi, to whom Karadashian pre- 
sented a 1922 United States Peace silver 
dollar as a token of the Legion's hopes for 
peace. 

The Italian President extended the inter- 
view, shook hands with all 74 of the party, 
inquired into the occupation of all of them 
and told them that striped pants diplomacy 
is all right, but the people-to-people idea, 
as epitomized by the traveling Legionnaires, 
was even more important. 


Fifty Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, here is the 
dramatic and absorbing story of the pulp 
and paper industry's rise to maturity in 
the South—the story of men, places, and 
events historians on some day in the fu- 
ture will forge into milestones. Fifty 
Years of Progress is taken from the For- 
est Farmer of July 1958: 

Firry YEARS OF PROGRESS 
(By Frank Heyward, Jr., director of public 
relations, Gayiord Container Corp. division, 

Crown Zellerbach Corp.) t 


The expansion of the southern pulp and 
paper industry the past 20 years has been 
one of the highlights of the industrial de- 
velopment of the Nation. Only a compara- 
tively few years ago, the manufacture of pulp 
and paper was of minor importance to the 
South's economy. Today, this region manu- 
factures more wood pulp than all other re- 
gions in the Nation combined. 

Prior to 1925, the southern pulp and paper 
industry consisted of 18 to 20 small mills 
widely scattered from Virginia to Louisiana. 
‘About one-third of these mills was located 
in the hills and mountains of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee where they manu- 
factured board from blight-killed chestnut. 
Only nine mills operated on pine wood, The 
combined output of the pine consuming 
mills was far less than that of any-of the 
larger type present day kraft mills. 

In 1936 the South's dally pulp production 
was only slightly more than 5,000 tons; by 
1946 it was 16,000 tons; and by 1958 it had 
become 39,600 tons. Four mills now under 
construction will increase the daily capacity 
to well over 41,000 tons, 

Probably the first successful effort to 
manufacture paper from southern pine took 
place in 1878 at the Marietta Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., near Atlanta, Ga. This paper 
was made from shortleaf and loblolly pine 
groundwood with a mixture of rags. 

The first continuous production of pulp 
from southern pine was begun in 1691 by 
the Carolina Fibre Co., now Sonoco Products 
Co., of Hartsville, 8. C. The mill began on 
groundwood and soon changed to sulfite. 
The Covington, Va., mill of West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. began its operation in 
1900 on spruce and soft hardwoods, By the 
mid-1920's, pine sulfate pulp had practi- 
cally replaced spruce sulfite. 

The Champion Paper & Fibre Co.'s, Cam- 
den, N. C., mill was bullt in 1907. The first 
pulp was made from chestnut and other 
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hardwoods. Later sulfite pulp was manu- 
factured from spruce and hemlock. Cham- 
pion, realizing the limited supply of readily 
available spruce and hemlock, was one of 
the ploneers in research on the manufacture 
of sulfate pulp from pine wood. As a re- 
sult, when this company’s bleached sulfate 
mill began production at Pasadena, Tex., in 
1938, the result was white papers of highest 
quality from pine. 

The sulfate process had its Inception in 
the South on a commercial basis when the 
Halifax Paper Co., of Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
blew its first digester on February 26, 1909. 
This operation was followed by one of the 
Yellow Pine Paper Mill Co, of Orange, Tex. 
in 1911, where E. H. Mayo changed an un- 
successful soda process to successful kraft 
production, Mayo is generally credited as 
being the man most responsible for the 
successful development of the pulping of 
southern pine by the kraft process, 

In 1913, the Southern Paper Co., of Moss 
Point, Mias., began operations. At the time 
the company was organized, there was still 
much skepticism as regards successful pulp- 
ing of southern pine. Efforts to finance the 
company in this country proved futile. Suc- 
cessful financing was completed with British 
capital only after both bleached and un- 
bleached kraft paper was made from south- 
ern pine pulp manufactured in Sweden. 

After early difficulties, the company em- 
ployed Mayo as general manager and im- 
mediately began making a satisfactory kraft 
sheet. In 1928, this mill was bought by In- 
ternational Paper Co. Mayo’s technical 
knowledge was fully utilized by International 
in the operation of its early mills. In the 
mid-1930's, he became a consultant and 
supervised pulp operations when Union Bag 
came into production at Savannah—and 
later when the Florida Pulp & Paper Co. 
began operations at Cantonment, 

Other early southern mills, all of which 
made kraft pulp from pine, and the dates 
of their first operations are: Chesapeake 
Corp., West Point, Va.; Bogalusa Paper Co., 
now Gaylord Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Bogalusa, La., 1918; Kansas City Fiber 
Box Co., now International Paper Co., Bas- 
trop, La., 1921; Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp., 
now Continental Can Co., Hopewell, Va., 
1922; and Brown Paper Mill, now Olin 
neo ase Chemical Corp., Monroe, La,, 

An individual whose name Is closely con- 
nected with the early southern paper indus- 
try is the late R. J. Cullen, of International. 
Cullen made his start with the Louisiana 
Fiberboard Co. at Bogalusa. This venture 
proved unsuccessful and the mill closed. In 
1919 he became general superintendent of 
the Bogalusa Paper Co. Shortly after- 
ward, he built the Kansas City Fiber Box 
Co. mill at Bastrop, La, Cullen soon en- 
larged the original mill and then promoted 
and built a second, the Louisiana Pulp & 
Paper Co., also in Bastrop. After selling the 
two Bastrop mills to International, Cullen 
joined the company and became president of 
Southern International Pulp & Paper Co. 
International’s Camden, Ark., mill was built 
in 1928 under Cullen's leadership, the Mo- 
ne mill in 1929, and Panama City mill in 
1931. 

Another rugged individual who contrib- 
uted greatly to the development of the 
South's pulp and paper industry was the 
late J. H, Allen, A successful lumberman 
from Arkansas, Allen entered the paper in- 
dustry as a lieutenant of his close friend, 
R. J. Cullen, He played an important part 
in establishing International's mills at Cam- 
den, Mobile, and Panama City, and later 
Union Bag at Savannah, He finally organ- 
ized and bullt his own mill, the Florida 
Pulp & Paper Co., now St. Regis, at Can- 
tonment, Fla. 

Allen's enthusiasm for the potential pro- 
duction of the South's forests knew no 
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bounds. His favorite thesis was, if a profit- 
able market for timber is established, peo- 
ple will grow trees. The high level of tree 
farming in the South today attests the truth 
of this belief. It was indeed fitting that 
Jim Allen was chosen as the first president 
of the Southern Pulpwood Conservation As- 
sociation when it was organized in 1939. 

The spectacular expansion of the South's 
Peper industry may be attributed to the 
nationwide increase in per capita consump- 
tion of paper and also to the success of 
Southern pipe pulpwood as a raw material 
for kraft products. Per capita’ consump- 
tion of paper in the United States was 58 
Pounds in 1899, 282 pounds in 1945, and 435 
Pounds in 1957. Although paper manufac- 
turing increased tremendously on a nation- 
Wide basis, the rate of increase for the South 
was even more rapid, Chief reason was the 
fine grades of bleached and unbleached sul- 
phate pulp used largely for container board. 

It was inevitable that the paper industry 
Would ultimately make its greatest develop- 
Ment in the South with its tremendous 
timber resources. However, two events 
hastened the day. The first of these was 
the forest survey made by the United States 
Forest Service. This project, begun in the 
early 1930's, was the first truly authorita- 
tive report on the South’s forests. The sur- 
vey reported not only the quantity of tim- 
ber by species but also the industrial use, 
Mortality, growth, and most important of 

» occurrerice. From the survey reports, 
therefore, paper companies interested in 
Possible expansion were able to pinpoint the 
timber supply by survey unit, of which there 
Were about five per State. 

The second important event to influence 
the paper industry was a slight, elderly man 
with the fire of genius and the ardor of a 
Crusader. This was Dr.. Charles H. Herty, 
already well known to the naval stores in- 
Gustry because of his work on gum produc- 
tion soon after the turn of the 20th century, 
and in the field of industrial chemistry be- 
Cause of his work with the dye industry in 
Germany after World War I ás a Govern- 
Ment representative. 

In 1927, Herty visited the 86,000-acre naval 
Stores operation of Alex Sessoms in south- 
east Georgia, Where forest fires had been 
excluded, slash pine had reproduced in in- 
Credible numbers. Herty was greatly im- 

and wrote of his visit to the Ses- 

soms property as follows, A problem re- 
Mains to be solved, and that is the utiliza- 
tion of the thinnings, which are of a size 
for the production of wood pulp. This is 
& question of transportation and of research, 
Whose successful outcome may have tremen- 
dous economic importance, not only to the 
South, but to the constantly increasing 
number of industries throughout the coun- 
5 upon wood pulp as raw ma- 


1 was generally supposed at that time 
3 at the pines used as a source of naval 
tores would be too resinous to be used for 
Pulp. To throw light on this point, Herty 
2 the cooperation of the Hercules Pow- 
er Co. of Brunswick, Ga, There sawdust 
made from slash pines was analyzed for 
resin content. The sawdust was specially 
Prepared by Alex Sessoms for Dr. Herty. To 
erty's amazement and delight, a resin con- 
tent of only 1.38 percent was found. This 

dicated that the sapwood of slash pine 
bot Much lower in resin than the heart- 
rova; And, as the young pines did not show 
in root formation until 10 to 12 inches 
An diameter or larger, Herty concluded that 
8 Would not be a great problem in pulp- 
‘os young pines. thinned when of small 


Surther cooperation, this time with the 
ventenes Paper Co. of Johnsonburg, Pa., re- 
Minas that young slash pine was readily re- 

Uced to a light colored pulp by the sul- 
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phite process. Furthermore, this pulp was 
easily bleached. 

Still further preliminary work was con- 
ducted by Herty through the help of the 
Carolina Fiber Co., of Hartsville, S: C. This 
company prepared ground wood pulp of good 
color from young slash pine. 

This was enough for Herty. He began at 
once to seek means of establishing a re- 
search laboratory, He met success at Savan- 
nah, Ga, where the city made available to 
him an old warehouse with power, steam, 
and water provided free. 

From the beginning of his first research, 
Herty stated that his purpose was to adopt 
standard pulping methods to southern 
woods. Many times he pointed out that 
there was no so-called Herty process, and 
many times more he pointed out that his 
laboratory had never engaged in work on the 
pulping of southern woods by the sulphate 
process. 

When Dr. Herty produced good ground- 
wood pulp from southern pines and hard- 
woods, the press sensed the possibility of 
something sensational. Shortly afterward, 
the announcement of the production of 
newsprint from 77-year-old planted pines 
made headlines in some of the largest papers 
in the Nation. In its enthusiasm the press 
credited Herty with work he neither per- 
formed nor claimed, especially research per- 
taining to the sulphate process. He tried 
to point this out but the confusion per- 
sisted. The press recognized no distinction 
between mechanical, sulphite, and sulphate 
processes. Pulp was simply pulp. 

In one attempt to clarify the situation 
Dr. Herter stated: “In the early part of the 
century soda pulp was prepared from these 
pines. In 1911, though it was held by the 
industry in the North that it would be im- 
possible to make sulphate from southern 
pine, Mr. Ed Mayo successfully did so at 
Orange, Tex.” 

The occasion of this statement was the 
73d convention of the Electrochemical 
Society, Inc. at Savannah in 1938. 

With respect to research accomplishments 
on the sulphate process credited to him by 
the press, Dr. Herty wrote as follows to the 
editor of Science magazine, “This is an 
error which has frequently been made in 
recent weeks, particularly by correspondents 
of the dally newspapers not famillar with 
the history of the manufacture of pulp and 

per. For instance, in its account of 
the Fernandina celebration about a month 
ago, the New York Times correspondent 
stated that I was the discoverer of the proc- 
ess for making kraft pulp and paper 

“Let me say that the kraft pulp and paper 
industry has been in existence in the South 
for the last 27 years. 

“The man who was responsible for that 
development is a man living and working 
here in Savannah, namely Ed Mayo, who 
was å pioneer in the field and who struggled 
with those same difficulties, prejudices, and 
skepticism which we have been going 
through in ‘trying to start the newsprint in- 
dustry from pine in the Southern States.” 

Herty made countless speeches pointing out 
that only forest fires could prevent the de- 
velopment of a newsprint industry in the 
South.. He stated that if the fire scourge 
were eliminated, the region could and would 
grow enormous quantities of fiber which 
would be irresistible to a greatly expanded 
pulp and paper industry. 

Although Dr, Herty’s researches were con- 
fined to the mechanical and sulphite proc- 
esses, there is no doubt that his crusade in 
behalf of the making of newsprint from 
Southern woods made a great impression 
on kraft pulp manufacturers, ‘They, too, 
were equally. interested in the benefits and 
advantages of Southern forests which he pub- 
licized so effectively. 

When Dr. Herty died in 1939, It was with 
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the realization that his work had borne fruit. 
Because at that time Southland Paper Mills, 
at a mill site in Texas named Herty in his 
honor, was under construction. This was the 
first mill to produce newsprint commercially 
from Southern pine. 

Rounding out the Southern pulp industry 
are wallboard milis of Flintkote, United 
States Gypsum, Celotex, National Gypsum, 
Johns-Mansville, and Masonite, dissolving 
pulp mills of Rayonier and International, and 
the cigarette paper mill of Ecusta Paper 
Corp, at Pisgah, N. C, 

Lastly, the most recent unit of the South's 
pulp industry is the bagasse mill of the Val- 
entine Pulp & Paper Co., of Lockport, La. 
This mill manufactures newsprint and high 
grade white papers from sugar cane fiber. 
This source of fiber was used in 1898 at 
Braithwaite, La.. by a mill which operated 
at intervals until purchased in 1915 by E-Z 
Opener Co, In 1931 most of the equipment 
was moved to Tuscaloosa by Gulf States 
Paper Corp. 

Although the pulp and paper industry has 
made spectacular development the past 25 
years, its future appears equally bright. Rec- 
ognizing that a permanent supply of fiber is 
basic to its operation, the industry is en- 
gaged in the most comprehensive forestry 
program ever undertaken in this country. 
Not only does it employ the most modern for- 
estry practices in administering its 18% mil- 
lion acres of fee land, but it supports a con- 
servation association whose objective is to 
show the other fellow how to grow a tree 
crop. As a result, the industry faces the fu- 
ture with confidence, secure in the belief 
that through up-to-date tree farming prac- 
tices its raw material supply will present a 
Eem base for an eyen greater future expan- 
sion. E 


Bricks Without Straw 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 22, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 13450) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, some 
years ago I had occasion to read the 
transcripts of the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives, beginning with 
the Ist session of the 60th Congress down 
to date. I read, or at least turned, every 
page in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp from 
1907 down through the current session. 
It was interesting to note, incidentally, 
that the quotation most frequently cited 
by the Members of the House in their 
speeches here on the floor during those 
years was a stanza from Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village: 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


The last time I was in Europe, in every 


country we visited I insisted on going 
out into the country and seeing “the bold 
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peasantry, their country’s pride” and of 
observing their farming methods, And I 
was inexpressively shocked by what I 
SAW. 

I was astonished to find in Germany, a 
country which has produced the greatest 
physicians, the greatest painters, the 
greatest musicians the greatest scientists, 
the greatest poets, as we traveled down 
Hitler’s great autobon, a people so differ- 
ent, so unprivileged that they seemed to 
be of a different nationality. They were 
farming with hoes and plows pulled by 
oxen. Only three tractors were seen in 
that entire trip through the empire. 

We found likewise, in rural France, in 
Turkey, in Greece, even in democratic 
England, an entirely different people 
from those found in the cities, a peasan- 
try, of such lower social, economic and 
cultural status as to seem to belong to 
a different era. 

When I came back home—and I never 
appreciated our country, our Govern- 
ment, our way of life, so much as when I 
stepped off the ship at New York—when 
I got back home, and Ida and I, return- 
ing from a meeting, would drive at night 
along the paved highways that led even 
to the remotest countryside, we could see 
the REA electric lights gleaming from 
every farmstead, the antennas of tele- 
vision sets, the comfortable homes with 
running water and central heat, the evi- 
dences of limed soiis and terraced fields 
. and tractors and landscaped lawns, And 
what was so much more important, an 
intelligent, progressive, cultured farm 
people. 

We do not have the counterpart of 

European peasants in America. We are 
a homogeneous people. Unlike any other 
country in the world, there is no line of 
demarcation between our urban and 
rural populations. Wherever you meet 
them in the city or the village or the 
country they are identical in dress and 
speech and culture. We are all Ameri- 
cans. 
But two nationwide influences have 
been in effect the last few years here in 
America, one, the organization of the 
workers of America, and the other, the 
concentration of wealth and financial 
power in industry and commerce. Both 
are profoundly affecting our national 
economy and both are in effect driving a 
line of cleavage which sets the farmer 
apart and which if continued will even- 
tually and inevitably reduce him to a 
position of economic inferiority. 
have attained their advantageous posi- 
tions through legislation enacted by Con- 
gress and signed by the President. 
Labor laws, immigration laws, wage and 
hour laws, collective bargaining and 
similar legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress haye placed organized labor in a 
commanding position where he dictates 
wages, hours, and conditions of Jabor. 

Tariff laws, tax, banking, commerce, 
trade, rate, marketing, and other 
legislation establish corresponding ad- 
vantages and controls on the other side. 
But the farmer has been denied legisla- 
tion which would give him a voice, either 
in fixing the amount of his own wages 
or prices, or in the market in which he 
must buy his own necessities. He is not 
allowed to have anything to say about 


Both 
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the price of what he sells or what he 
buys. That road leads eventually to 
peasantry and peonage. 

Great men, leading great movements— 
Gompers, Green, Lewis, Murray, Tobin, 
Reuther, Meany, and their associates and 
successors—organized the workers of 
America. 

Under that movement we have divided 
and distributed the wealth of America. 
Formerly the prosperity of the country 
was monopolized by a few men at the top. 
Great fortunes were built up. But the 
man at the bottom, the worker whose 
labor created that prosperity had little 
part in the enjoyment of the wealth he 
created. Unionization has equalized in- 
comes and has brought the worker a fair 
share of the national income and na- 
tional prosperity. 

All except the farmer. 

While the wage of every worker in the 
Nation has gone up continuously since 
the close of the World War, the farmer's 
income has been almost as consistently 
down. 

When I first came to the House, there 
was not a labor union in the district 
from which I came. It was an agricul- 
tural district and not a community was 
to be infiuenced by a vote for labor in 
the House. But it seemed to me that 
agriculture and labor had a common 
cause. Both were preyed upon by the 
same predatory interests and obviously 
they should work together. For that 
reason I have consistently supported 
labor legislation, beginning with the first 
Wagner bill and have never cast a vote 
that was not. friendly to’labor in the 
years in which labor was slowly building 
support in the House and in the country. 

But the favor has not always been re- 
turned. And while labor has forged 
ahead agriculture has lagged behind and 
on a rolicall vote last week the labor 
vote in the House refused even to 
consider a farm bill. 

Commentators in the newspapers re- 
ferred to it as a smashing victory for 
Secretary. Benson, but of course Secre- 
tary Benson had nothing whatever to 
do with it. A farm reporting agency 
briefly and accurately sums up the 
situation as. follows: 

The balance of power that decided the out- 
come was the group of 90 city Democrats 
who voted against the bill. They voted their 
resentment against southerners who had 
opposed Inbor law liberalization, and racial 
integration. 


None of the 90 cared anything about 
Benson or were influenced by him in the 
slightest. None of them had any affilia- 
tion with any farm organization. It was 
merely pique on a matter wholly unre- 
lated to the farm bill. But they over- 
looked obligations that should have been 
regarded. And because I have voted for 
labor on more rollcalls than any one of 
the 90 Members who defeated the farm 
bill, I feel free to remind them of that 
obligation. 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, an- 
nounces this morning that the farmer's 
income has increased 22 percent in the 
last year. Of course such a statement 
is entirely misleading. The 7 years 
drought which depleted all herds in the 
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Southwest, and the successive freezes in 
the fruit and vegetable areas, bring 
about purely temporary advances in 
prices—all of which the Department of 
Agriculture itself takes care to tell you 
will decline next year when normal con- 
ditions are resumed. ‘The truth about 
the matter is that slowly but surely the 
farmer is being starved out. The proof 
is—and even the Department of Agri- 
culture will not deny it—that the farm- 
ers are leaving the farm by the millions. 
That is a complete answer to all the 
hypocritical statements based on juggled 
bookkeeping they can make. 

The first half of 1958 realized farm net 
income was $12,300,000,000; the total 
farm net income 513.100.000, 000. 
Whichever way you measure it there has 
been a drop of from $1 billion to $2 billion 
on an annual basis in farm families’ net 
incomes from farming during Secretary 
Benson's tenure in office. The cumula- 
tive loss of income on American farms 
since he took office has totaled almost 
$18 billion. The remarkable thing is 
that while the farmers’ income has de- 
creased $18 billion, the cost of running 
Mr. Benson's Department of Agriculture 
has increased from $1 billion to more 
than $5 billion a year. 

Over the same period of time since 
Secretary Benson has been in office, the 
prices received by the farmers dropped 
from a 1952 average index of 288 to an 
index of 255 in June 1958. 

The parity ratio dropped from 100 
Percent in 1952 to 84 percent in June 
1958. That is bringing it down to date. 

The prices paid by the farmer went 
up from an index figure of 287 in 1952 to 
an index of 305 in June 1958. It was 
less than one-third of 1 percent below 
the historic high in April 1958. There 
is no wonder that farm income is lower 
now than when Secretary Benson took 
office, no wonder that we have 600,000 
fewer farmers now than when he took 
over and put the sliding scale into op- 
eration, 

Then, now, upon what basis does the 
Secretary make his statement? Of 
course there has been an increase in the 
price of livestock. There has been an 
increase in the price of fruits and vege- 
tables. Not to the extent that he would 
have you believe, because he counts in 
not only the farm income but also the 
money the farmer makes off the farm. 
Life on the farm has become so pre- 
carious and so unremunerative that the 
farmer and his wife have to go off the 
farm and get a job outside to keep the 
farm going. 

Why has the cost of cattle and hogs 
gone up? Has it been on account of any- 
thing Mr. Benson did or the Department 
of Agriculture did? Four or five unsea- 
sonal frosts in the South have reduced 
the supply of fruits and vegetables and 
of course raised the price of what they 
did produce. 

We have had 7 years of drought in 
the Southwest—Texas, Oklahoma, and 
neighboring States—which have forced 
the farmer to liquidate his herds. 

This year, for the first time, we have 
had abundant rains and all over the 
country men are seeking to rehabilitate 
their breeding herds, and cattle are at 
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a premium. That, and that alone, 
has increased the price of cattle and 
hogs, because the two go together. And, 
mark you, Mr. Chairman, it will not con- 
tinue. The Department of Agriculture 
itself predicts that next year prices will 
drop. When we get our herds filled, 
when we start marketing again in the 
livestock sections, when the abnormal 
demand ceases, the farmer will still be 
receiving less and paying more. X 

So the Secretary of Agriculture has 
done nothing for the farmer, and we are 
doing nothing for the farmer except to 
live at his expense. What sort of moral 
code is it, to live at the expense of an- 
other man through a process that will 
take away from him the products of his 
toil, his sweat, and his investment, and 
not give him a fair price for it, especially 
at a time when we are getting the biggest 
price for our labor ever Known in this 
country or any time in history. 

Let us also remember that a very large 
part of the increase from 1957 to the 
first half of 1958 is a result of a $700 
million a year rate of acreage reserve 
Payments this year under the Soil Bank 
Program. There is another thing that is 
temporary. Let us remember that Sec- 
retary Benson will not be paying out any 
acreage reserve money next year. 

But even with this in mind look at 
1958 as against the year before the Ben- 
son program was inaugurated. These 
Statistics, remember, are taken from the 
Department of Agriculture report: 

1. Parity ratio is down 16 percent. 

2. Prices received by. the farmers are 
down 7 percent. 

3. Prices paid by the farmer are up 6 
percent. s 

4. Retail prices of food arc up 6 per- 
tent. 

5. Prices received by farmers for food 
commodities are down 7 percent. 

6. Purchasing power of farm net in- 
come is down 14 percent. 

7. The number of farms in the United 
States is down 600,000; 690,000 farm 
families have been starved off of the 


farms. 


That In itself is the final and decisive 
Criterion by which this Department 
Should be judged. Something is radically 
and drastically wrong when 600,000 farm 
families are driven from the farm 
because a farm family never deserts the 
farm as long as they can exist there. 
They love the land and they never leave 
the land except asa last resort, 

8. Mr. Chairman, Government ex- 
penditures for the Department of Agri- 
Culture gre up 500 percent. I do not 
know what the extra 400 percent is for, 
but, certainly, whatever. they are paying 
them for is not for anything they are 
doing for the American farmer. 

9. Government expenditures for farm 
income stabilization is up more than 
1.000 percent, but they have not 
Stabilized anything. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to appeal to 
the House, and 1 would especially like 
to plead with the 90 Members of the 
House who voted down the farm bill. 
Who denied us even the chance to debate 
it, to amend it or to change it or discuss 
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it, the opportunity to meet your views 
on this yital matter. You who voted to 
deny the farmer even the chance to be 
heard, to present his cause when starva- 
tion stared him in the face. 

You who would not give him his day 
in court. Is that American? 

Why did you deny the farmer the right 
to be heard, to take his case to the jury? 
Because you were afraid it would in- 
crease the price of food in the cities, 
increase the price of food to your constit- 
uents? Your constituents get more and 
better food for an hour's labor than ever 
before. 

But let us take it categorically: 

First, Your constituents work 5 days 
a week, but the farmer works 7 days a 
week. . 

Second. Your constituents, for whom 
you denied the farmer the right to be 
heard, works 8 hours a day, but the 
farmer gets up while it is still so dark he 
has to light a lantern, and he comes in 
to supper long after sundown. And. he 
is out in the night at lambing time and 
farrowing time and when predatory 
beasts threaten his flocks. Your con- 
stituents. for whom you deny the farmer 
a fair price, do not have to make sacri- 
fices like that. 

Third. And, your constituent is the 
worker for the family. 

Nobody else in the family works. But, 
out there on the farm every child works 
from the time it can walk. You have 
child labor laws in the cities, but you 
do not have them on the farm. You 
have anti-sweat-shop legislation which 
protects the women against sweatshops 
in the cities, but they work constantly 
on the farm. And, if it were not for the 
work of these women and children you 
would not have the food you get. You 
not only deny the worker his wage but 
you deny his wife and children the piti- 
ful price of child and sweatshop labor. 

In the city the wife of your constituent 
has time for the social life in the com- 
munity. She can attend pink teas, go 
to the afternoon theater, or she may get 
a job and double the family income. 

And in that connection I include with- 
out comment a letter to the Washington 
Post printed on the editorial page: 

WORKING WIVES 

There sre many husband-and-wife teams 
working throughout the Nation, due to the 
fact that these wives are so eager to forsake 
their family and home responsibilities in 
favor of the business world, I suggest that 
the Govertiment solve the unemployment 
problem by making it compulsory for the 
husband to resign his job, thereby letting the 
little woman bring home the money. 

It is these avaricious married women who 
crave the extra luxuries of lire that are re- 
sponsible for the huge unemployment figure. 
If married women, and I would like to make 
this clear, who have husbands earning-suffi- 
cient incomes to support them in comfortable 
circumstances, stayed home where they right- 
fully belong and tended their children, the 
way they should be cared for, we would have 
less juvenile delinquency and plenty of jobs 
for heads of families and others who are in 
dire circumstances due to the recession. 

RICHARD A. VEEVERS, 
Houston, Tez, 


Fourth. Your constituent works large- 
ly in steam-heated rooms in the winter 
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and often in air-conditioned shops in 
the summer. But, the farmer works out 
under the sun in the blistering days of 
summer and in the frost and cold 
of winter, in the rain and in the snow 
and in the storm when the stock and 
the poultry must be cared for and the 
smudge pots must be put out when the 
temperature drops. Have you consid- 
ered that when you would not let them 
bring the farmer’s wage here tothe floor? 

Fifth. And, your constituent can get 
an insurance policy to protect him and 
his family, but the farmer’s occupation 
is so hazardous that he cannot get stand- 
ard accident insurance. I applied for 
an accident policy some years ago, and 
when they asked me what my occupation 
was I said I was a farmer, and they 
regretfully returned my application and 
said they were not insuring farmers 
against accidents; that the business was 
too hazardous. Then I sent it back and 
I wrote that I wasa Congressman. Right 
away they sent me a policy. You know, 
we get shot at once in a while, but even 
at that our occupation is not as hazard- 
ous as that of the farmer. Of course, I 
subscribe to many country papers, and 
there is hardly a week some paper does 
not carry an account of a farmer getting 
his arm torn off by a farm machine, or of 
an instance in which a tractor rolled 
over on him and he died there slowly 
after long hours of waiting. 

The insurance companies will not in- 
sure him. They will insure your con- 
stituent in his steam-heated room and 
air-conditioned shop where he is earning 
many times what the farmer gets. But 
you will not let the farmer, with 1 arm 
off, or 1 leg off, even talk about what 
wage he ought to receive for his toil and 
sacrifice. ö 

Sixth. Your constituent lives in the 
city with every convenience about him. 
You have gas, water, electricity, heat, 
schools, churches, theaters, service sta- 
tions for his car, shops and streets and 
transportation, all within a few steps. 
The farmer and his family must live an 
isolated life, frequently in remote sec- 
tions where, according to statistics, a 
disproportionate number of farm women 
are sent to the insane asylum every year, : 
Would you be surprised at that? But 
you will not give us a chance to pay her 
a living wage for the food she helps put 
on your table. 

Seventh. You have the privilege of 
collective bargaining. 

If an employer in any shop here in 
Washington called a member of the 
union and tried to bargain with him on 
the amount of his wages, he would be 
laughed at. You do not dicker about 
the amount of your wages. That is all 
fixed under a law passed by Congress. 
But the farmer does not have any voice 
whatever in fixing the amount of his 
wages, in fixing the price of his products, 
in fixing the rate of return on his inyest- 
ment. He is not allowed to have any- 
thing to say about it. He drives up to 
the market with his cornucopia of plenty 
for your table and he asks, “What are 
you paying ,today?” And no matter 
what they are paying, and although it 
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may be below cost of production, he takes 
it, and there is no shop steward or walk- 
ing delegate to appeal to. 

Then when he gets his pitiful little 
check, he goes across the street to buy 
the necessities of life. And he asks, 
“What is the price?” And no matter 
what the price is, he pays it or he does not 
get the goods. He pays the other man’s 
price. I ask you, what business could 
survive under conditions like that, where 
the consumer fixes the price of the 
farmer's labor and also fixes the price of 
the necessities which he must buy? It 
cannot be done. And yet you would not 
even let us talk about his wage on the 
floor of the House. 

Eighth. Even such inadequate wages 
as he receives are uncertain and subject 
to change without notice. The price of 
hogs, eggs and butter, for example, vary 
from day to day over a wide range. He 
never knows when he plants a crop what 
he is going to get for it. He never knows 
when he farrows his pigs what they will 
bring him. It is all a gamble. Some 
other fellow has the say-so. And still he 
serves you better, and more faithfully 
than anybody serves you in either your 
business, your industrial operations or 
your home life. 

He must buy machinery and seed and 
fertilizer and insecticide. He must make 
commitments and sign notes at the bank. 
But before harvest, farm prices may drop 
so drastically that he will be left holding 
the bag. He has to take a risk your 
constituent is never called on to take. 
But you kick out his bill before the Clerk 
can even read the title to the House. 

Ninth. And remember that the farmer 
must have ample capital. It costs money 
to be a farmer. Farming is a big in- 
vestment. Any farm anywhere of any 
kind would cost from $15,000 to $35,000. 
Of course a good farm would cost $150,- 
000. But he has to have from $15,000 
to $35,000 even to get the farm. Then 
on top of that he has to have a mini- 
mum of $5,000 for machinery. The day 
has gone by when you could hire labor. 
You cannot get anybody to work for 
Wages on the farm, you have to do it by 
machinery. 

But still you do not let the farmer have 
anything to say about the income on that 
investment. Every man who owns stocks 
and bonds has to have his dividends. On 
his notes he has to have his interest; but 
not the farmer. He must have a farm. 
He must have machinery. Then he must 
have livestock. And you will not even 
talk here on the floor about letting him 
have anything at all on his investment, 
on all that amount required to star 
farming. d 

What does your constituent have to 
have? He has to have a pair of overalls 
and a wristwatch to be sure he does not 
work overtime. Still you legislate for 
him and let him fix his wage. But the 
farmer, who has to have all this invest- 
ment does not get a chance to be heard. 

Tenth. Here is another very interest- 
ing thing. When payday comes around, 
your constituent walks up to the window 
and gets his check, or he gets cash in 
hand. He would be surprised indeed if 
he went to the window and they said, 
“There is no check here for you.” 
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But the farmer can work all summer 
Jong, in the heat and in the rain, and 
make every sacrifice, and when the time 
comes for him to get his paycheck and 
he goes up to the window they say, “Why, 
there is no paycheck here for you. Don’t 
you remember we had a drought, we had 
a flood, we had the boll weevil. No check 
here for you.” 

Americans love fair play. We do not 
like to see a fellow kick the underdog, 
but we do not object to kicking the 
underfarmer who feeds us. 

Ezra Taft Benson flaunts an honored 
name. But, he is unworthy of that name. 
He has brought reproach upon the name 
of a family honored for the great service 
it has rendered the Nation and all man= 
kind. Ezra Taft Benson is evil personi- 
fied. He has brought more tears to the 
sunburned cheeks of American farm 
women than any man in American his- 
tory. He has denied proper food and 
adequate clothing and equal school ad- 
vantages to more farm children than 
any man who ever sat in Washington, 
He has implemented the greed of cor- 
porations which have grown fat on the 
unrewarded toil of countless men, women, 
and children. He has brought heart- 
break to young couples working from 
morning starlight until evening darkness 
7 days a week in a hopeless effort to 
start life on the farm. He has denied 
medicine and hospitalization to the men 
who toil and sweat in the blistering 
summer sun and freeze in the frost and 
chill of the winter day desperately trying 
to make enough to pay interest and 
taxes. He has denied them the pitiful 
proceeds of beneficial crops and well- 
tended herds. No man in the annals of 
the American Republic has deliberately 
brought such undeserved suffering and 
unjust wages for backbreaking labor and 
has inflicted greater deprivation on 
children doing men’s work, and enduring 
privation at a period of life when it 
stunts both mental and physical growth 
as that pliant tool of predatory wealth 
and oppression, Ezra Taft Benson. He 
has destroyed the small farm family, 
the wellspring from which through gen- 
erations has flowed the wholesome 
stream of men and women reared far 
from the slums and teeming hotbeds of 
social vices and isms in the city. He has 
driven uncounted thousands of families 
from the farm tilled by their fathers for 
generations. 

No such migration has cursed any 
people since Israel, condemned to make 
bricks without straw, fled from a kin- 
dred spirit and oppressor in ancient 
Egypt. He has done more than that. 
He has done worse than that. He has 
deliberately set class against class. He 
has engendered a prejudice on the part 
of the city consumer against the farmer. 

Wallace's Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, in its last issue, quotes a retired 
Iowa farmer as saying he is disturbed by 
the public's bitter attitude toward the 
farmer. He says the farmer is being 
blamed for everything from the reces- 
sion to the high cost of living. 

Ezra Taft Benson has deliberately fos- 
tered that idea. His strategy is to divide 
and conquer. He not only prejudices 
class against class, and consumer against 
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producer, but he cleverly sets commodity 
against commodity. 

And in that connection, the day has 
gone by when a bill for 1 crop or 2 or 3 
crops can be brought to the floor and 
the growers of other commodities left 
to bring in a separate bill, or as usually 
results, left without legislation. 

Cotton, for example, has had more 
legislation and more administrative con- 
sideration over the years than all other 
agricultural products combined. Mis- 
souri produces more cotton per acre 
than any State in the Union. I have 
supported and voted for every cotton bill 
passed by the House in the last quarter 
of a century. I recall vividly the open- 
ing days of the First World War. I saf 
on the platform beside-Speaker Clark 
when a bill was brought in to put a ceil- 
ing on the price of wheat. In some sur- 
prise, I said: “Why, Mr. Speaker, why 
don't they include cotton? Cotton is 
just as essential to winning the war as 
wheat.” Locking straight ahead the 
Speaker answered: “The cotton boys 
are too strong for us.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am through voting 
for any bill providing relief for any one 
or two commodities. Any fair bill must 
include all agricultural commodities. All 
for one and one for all. And for the first 
time in my life I must vote against any 
cotton bill that comés out on the floor 
without provision for all other farm 
products. We are through with divide 
and conquer. It is a device by which 
farmers are being driven off the farm, 
region by region. 

In the first 6 months of this year farm 
employment averaged 5,580,000 com- 
pared with 5,729,000 a year ago. The last 
census report said that all of the 300,000 
decline in 1857 was accounted for by self- 
employed farmers and their underpaid 
farm helpers. 

We are giving no heed to the destruc- 
tion of the small farm. But all great 
men of every city—lawyers, doctors, en- 
gineers, artisans, merchants and oth- 
ers—have come from the farm. The 
last two Presidents came from mortgaged 
farms out in the Central West. The 
city does not support itself in popula- 
tion. Left alone the city would die. 
It would perish physically and spiritually, 
were it not consistently fed by this con- 
Stant influx of fine men and women who 
have been reared out on the farm under 
the sky and with their feet on the ground 
by devout mothers and fathers. You 
never saw a red flag above a farmhouse, 

There is another significant trend. 
Many of those left on the farm are either 
too old for employment or too young to 
be employed, The recent explosive in- 
crease in our population has so increased 
tite ranks of the consumer, and the years 
of hard tillage have so depleted our 
arable land, through attrition and ero- 
sion, that in the near future we will 
approach the line of subsistence. 

Some time in 1970 we are going to pass 
the mark where there will not be enough 
land to support the people. You will call 
on the farmer and he will not be there. 
You cannot educate a farmer out of 
a book or in a college of agriculture. 
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There is only one way and one place to 
train a farmer and that is on the farm. 

A bold peasantry when once destroyed can 
never be su 


Guidance, Counseling, and Testing in the 
Proposed National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


` Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am concerned with those 
parts of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 that deal with guidance, 
counseling, and testing, as well as the 
identification and encouragement of 
able students. 

Under the relevant title Federal as- 
Sistance would be provided to encourage 
the States to develop and expand pro- 
grams for the early discovery of student 
aptitudes, and for the maximum de- 
velopment of these aptitudes through 
improved counseling and guidance serv- 
ices in the high schools. 

I have ample, adequate, and irrefut- 
able evidence to back me up when I say 
that proper guidance is one of the great- 
est needs of our educational system. In 
a sense this type of help is more urg- 
ently needed than direct financial as- 
sistance to the school and the student. 
The will to want an education is the 
most important factor in the achieve- 
ment of that objective. Moreover, the 
loss of valuable human resources through 
lack of full educational development of 
each student is a subject of serious na- 
tional concern. 

In 1956 the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy urged that remedial action be 
taken to provide—and I quote from the 
Joint Committee's report—‘a stronger 
program for identifying the ablest stu- 
dents in our high schools at an early 
age and presenting them with challeng- 
ing courses to stimulate their minds.” 


The Joint Committee included guid- 
ance and counseling among its major 
recommendations and suggested the fol- 
lowing approach which might assist in 
meeting this requirement: 

Early identification of potentially ablest 
Students: At present only 4 out of 5 stu- 
dents in the top quarter of their class finish 
high school. Only 2 out of 5 in the top 
Quarter go on to college. Many with high 
Potential simply do not enroll in college 
Preparatory programs. In order to recoup 
this loss of potential talent it is proposed 
that statewide testing start at the 8th or 
Sth grade level rather than the 12th. This 
Would help insure that the ablest students 
don't drop out of school and that they take 


the kind of courses necessary. for college 
entrance, 


The importance of guidance and 
Counseling in our increasingly complex 
Society also was emphasized in the sec- 
ond report of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School 
Which pointed out: 


$ 
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There is no doubt that talented young 
people are our most valuable national re- 
source. The loss both in human and in 
social terms that results from fallure to 
identify, inspire and assist able young people 
for further education and training is in- 
calculable. 

Proper identification of talent requires 
the skilled use of all the resources that a 
sound guidance and counseling program in 
the secondary schools can muster. To be 
most effective, this process of identification 
must start early. While each individual as 
he matures is expected to develop the abil- 
ity to direct himself toward meaningful 
life goals, many need much assistance and 
all need information. Sound guidance and 
counseling services provide the student with 
facts about himself and his environment as 
a basic framework for, thinking logically 
about his goals and relating this thinking 
to hls abilities. 

There. are many more careers to choose 


from today than there were 20 years ago, and 


the number will rise. Yet today's student 
has no added time to decide, and no prior 
experience to guide him, He requires con- 
tinuous, capable assistance as he proceeds 
through and beyond high school. 


The Rockefeller Brothers Fund Re- 
port on Education, published last month, 
also underscored the Nation’s need for 
adequate, effective guidance, counseling, 
and testing programs to identify and 
motivate potentially capable students, 
This need was summarized as follows: 

One of the most important goals of any 
education system is to identify and guide 
able students and to challenge each student 
to develop his capacities to the utmost. 
Tests are most effective in measuring aca- 
demic aptitude and achievement. 

Used with a sound understanding of their 
strengths and limitations, present testing 
procedures can contribute significantly to a 
program of talent identification. 

But testing procedures unwisely used can 
do harm. A few basic considerations must 
be understood: First, tests are effective on 
a limited front. Second, no single test 
should become a basis for Important deci- 
sions. Third, test scores are one kind of 
data to be placed alongside other kinds of 
data, 

The identification of talent is no more 
than the first step. It should be only part 
of a strong guidance program. As many 
teachers as possible should be trained to 
take part in it. As many high schools as 
possible should have special guidance of- 
ficers. 

The objective of all educational guidance 
should be to stimulate the individual to 
make the most of his potentialities. The 
fact that a substantial fraction of the top 
quarter of high school students fail to go 
on to college is a startling indictment of our 
guidance system. > 

The general academic capacity of students 
should be at least tentatively identified by 
the eighth grade as the result of repeated 
testings and classroom performance in the 
elementary grades. An adequate guidance 
system would insure that each student 
would then be exposed to the sort of pro- 
gram that will develop to the full the gifts 
which he possesses. i 

Our schools have made far more progress 
in identifying different levels of talent than 
in the development of programs for these 
different levels. Adequate attention to in- 
dividual differences means rejecting a rigid 
policy of promotion by age: and it means 
sensible expcrimentation with various kinds 
of flexibility in the curriculum to meet the 
varying needs of young people. 


The significance of guidance in a 
modern education program has been 
described by many experts in the field. 
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Space permits me to quote only a few 
of the witnesses who appeared before our 
committee to urge improved guidance, 
counseling, and testing throughout the 
Nation. Mr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, out- 
lined the significance of good guidance 
programs in our schools and pointed 
out that— 2 


During the past several decades, and more 
particularly in recent months, many au- 
thoritative persons in education, in other 
professions, in business. and in industry 
have spoken vigorously of the need for good 
guidance programs in the schools of this 
Nation. * * * The last White House Con- 
ference on Education pointed up the need 
for guidance most clearly, and, in nearly 
half of the State conferences preceding the 
meeting in Washington, persons not In edu- 
cation stated the necessity for guidance most 
strongly. 

May I cite only one authority, Dr, James 
E. Allen, Jr., commissioner of education for 
the State of New York. He stated recently, 
“Guidance is looked upon by laymen, as 
well as by those in education, as an integral 
and vital part of the educational process, 
The education profession and the public 
have come to expect substantial contribu- 
tions from guidance in assisting boys and 
girls toward optimum development, for their 
own fulfillment and for their economic and 
social contributions.” 

Guidance is important In the schools, but 
its significance goes into the roots of this 
Nation. 

In its recent statement of policy concern- 
ing the Nation's human resources problems, 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation endeavored to point out the sig- 
nificance of good guidance services to the 
basic values of this Nation in the statement 
that freedom of choice can “be enriched 
through the educational process, for persons 
can grow to the height of their potentialities 
when (1) they know their potentialities, 
interest, and values; (2) they have the op- 
portunity to develop them through educa- 
tion; (3) they know about the complex 
rapidly changing career picture; (4) they 
are motivated to develop their potentialities 
and to relate them to the opportunities in 
our society.” 

In placing the development of individuals 
in a democratic society In its setting of 
freedom to choose one's career, the state- 
ment reads: f 

“This generation has been called upon to 
make a decision that will shape the desti- 
nies of many future generations, At the 
heart of this decision lies one of this Na- 
tion's basic freedoms—freedom of choice.” 


Dr. Dael Wolfie, executive officer of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, declared that— 

The proper function of these programs 
is to accomplish something that cannot be 
done by a scholarship program alone, namely, 
to identify able students fairly early in their 
educational years, and to help them to 
take the courses and develop the plans that 
will enable them to continue in educational 
channels to the point where they can make 
full use of their abilities. 

It is literally true that a considerable 
number of bright children do not know that 
they are bright, do not think of themselves 
as profiting from going to college, and do 
not recognize the opportunities that would 
be open to them with further education. 


Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
pointed out the value of guidance service 
when he described the results of several 
well-designed studies as follows: 
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In an experimental study extending over 
a period of several years * * * [one re- 
searcher] compared the progress and adjust- 
ment of a group of students receiving guid- 
ance services in a high school with a matched 
group in the same school receiving no organ- 
ized guidance. On some points there were 
distinct differences favoring the experimental 
group receiving the benefit of guidance serv- 
ices. Only 10 percent of the control group 
became honor students in high school, while 
27 percent of the experimental group made 
honor grades. There were considerably fewer 
curriculum changes made by the guided 
group and after graduation from high school 
53 percent of the guided group gained col- 
lege admission as compared with 35.6 per- 
cent of the unguided group. 


It is clearly indicated from the testi- 
mony that good guidance and counseling 
programs are a valuable and useful 
weapon which can be employed effec- 
tively to prevent dropouts from school, 
and to guide students into school pro- 
grams for which they are best suited. 

We must, if we are to reach our maxi- 
mum strength in the development of our 
human resources, provide meaningful as- 
sistance to improve and expand guidance 
and counseling programs in our schools. 
The urgency of the situation is well il- 
lustrated by facts recently brought to 
light by authoritative studies. f 

The President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School reported 
that— 

There is wide varlation from school to 
school and from State to State In the dis- 
tribution of counselors, the number of stu- 
dents per counselor, and counselor compe- 
tence. In 1952 only 4 States had counselors 
serving at least half-time in 50 percent of 
more of their high schools, and only 13 had 
counselors on this basis in more than 25 
percent of their schools. The best current 
estimates Indicate the equivalent of 11,000 
Tull-time counselors in the schools against 
an estimated need for 16,000 to provide mini- 
mum service, or 26.000 for recommended 
services (1 counselor for every 300 pupils). 
High-school enrollments will be increasing 
so rapidly during the next several years that 
the present counselor shortage will increase 
unless the numbers now enrolled in pre- 
paratory programs are greatly increased. The 
Committee believes that efforts to recruit 
and train more counselors should be stepped 
up substantially. 


Dr. Derthick in testifying on the need 
for more and better-trained guidance 
personnel observed that— 

Test results and other cumulative students’ 
data can result in good educational planning 
by students and their families, only if the 
facts are properly interpreted and utilized 
by the students and their parents. Yet it is 
estimated that not more than one-half of 
the high-school students in the Nation are 
- provided with the services of a well-rounded 
counseling program. Contributing to this 
situation is a severe shortage of qualified 
guidance personnel. - 

As might be expected, there is wide varia- 
tion from school to school and from State 
to State in the distribution of counseling 
personnel employed, in the extent of coun- 
selor preparation, and in the number of 
students which each counselor must serve. 
Altogether the Nation's schools now employ 
approximately 26.000 counselors, including 
both full-time and part-time personnel. In 
terms of full-time equivalents, there are ap- 
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proximately 11,000. The best current esti- 
mates put the need at 15.000 additional 
counselors in the public high schools alone, 
if these services are to be provided ade- 
quately. Yet, in 1956, only about 2,500 
graduate degrees were granted by institutions 
of higher education to serve all levels of edu- 
cation in guidance and personnel work. 
Also, it is known that not all of these entered 
education and that there is considerable 
turnover among counselors in secondary 
schools, 

I think we know that industry, among one 
of these agencies, is draining off the coun- 
selors, having realized their great ald and 
advantage. 

The present yearly supply of adequately 
prepared counselors is little more than 
enough to meet current replacement needs. 

A total of 41 States employ some personnel 
charged with counseling and guidance re- 
sponsibilities. However, the State depart- 
ments at this time generally are not staffed 
sufficiently to provide the professional lead- 
ership, consultative services, research, and 
publications which are required to promote 
the necessary expansion and improvement of 
guidance services in the local schools. The 
41 State programs employ a total of only 63 
persons, counting both full-time and part- 
time personnel, who are responsible for giy- 
ing professional leadership for these services. 
A recent survey of the State departments 
indicated that the difficulty in providing ade- 
quate guidance services, at both the State 
and local levels, is attributed to inadequate 
financial support for these services. 


On the basis of these facts and infor- 
mation it is my opinion the provision for 
guidance, couseling, and testing in the 
proposed National Defense Education 
Act is fully justified. 

Under the provision in the bill, $15 mil- 
lion would be authorized for each of 4 
years beginning in fiscal 1959 for the pur- 
pose of making grants to State educa- 
tional agencies to assist them in estab- 
lishing and maintaining programs of 
testing guidance and counseling in public 
secondary schools. The funds under this 
program would be allotted among the 
States on the basis of their relative 
school-age, populations. The States 
would be required to match their allot- 
15005 dollar for dollar beginning in fiscal 
1 a 

In addition to this program the bill 
also provides for an authorization of $6 
million for each 4 years beginning in 
fiscal 1959. The purpose of this is to 
provide assistance to institutes in guid- 
ance and counseling established by col- 
leges and universities, which will conduct 
summer or regular sessions for the train- 
ing of persons employed in a public 
school system who are in a guidance and 
counseling capacity. This assistance 
would be in the form of stipends to the 
guidance personnel in attendance and 
direct payments to institutions for the 
cost of such institutes. This program is 
similar to that of the National Science 
Foundation institutes for science teach- 
ers and is designed especially to encour- 
age professional study in the field of 
guidance, These provisions, I believe, are 
urgently necessary to the overall im- 
provement and expansion of guidance 
services in the Nation's educational 
system. 


July 24 
Phony Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
some of us, after spending too long a 
time in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
city by the Potomac, become disillusioned 
and fearful that our efforts to inform 
the public at large about legislation 
pending before the Senate or the House 
are doomed to failure. 

For 5 days, on the floor of the Senate, 
I argued against the cries of appease- 
ment and moderation that were char- 
acteristic of the arguments advanced in 
behalf of the Kennedy-Ives bill which 
has been termed—only by its support- 
ers—as a labor reform bill. 

I have never felt that it was a labor 
reform measure and so stated many 
times on the floor of the Senate, as well 
as in the Labor Committee. / 

It was, at the time of its passage, 
nothing but a patent attempt to satisfy 
the need for good labor legislation by a 
piece of legislative sleight of hand. 

I was heartened, therefore, to read an 
editorial published in the Rockford, Ill., 
Morning Star of Wednesday, July 23, 
1958. This editorial, entitled “Labor Bill 
Is Phony,” expresses my sentiments 
about the bill much better than I can 
do so myself, and I am particularly 
happy to note that editors throughout 
the country have lifted the mask of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill and disclosed it for 
what it is—a sheep in wolf’s clothing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lapor BILL Is PHONY 


The Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, passed 
by the Senate 88 to 1 last month, has been 
termed “a fraud," “a phony,” and “a sweet- 
heart” bill by those who have taken the trou- 
ble to study its provisions. 

Its drafting was pretty much dominated 
by union politicians and lobbies: When 
Republican Senators like KNowLanp, MUNDT, 
and GOLDWATER tried to insert into the Sen- 
ate bill provisions that would have struck 
at root evils being turned up by the Mc- 
CLELLAN rackets committee, they were 
shoved aside. Several provisions of the 
Tait-Hartley Act were actually weakened, 
And by clever juggling of provisions in- 
tended to hit at union racketeering, the bill 
actually provided legal means of further 
harassing employers and threatening them 
with prison when they carried out decent 
and forward-looking programs of employee 
relations. 

During the writing of this Senate bill, a 
labor lobbist, former Congressman Biemil- 
ler, actually established himself in the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee's room and gave ad- 
vice on the altering of authentic reform 
amendments offered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. The bill has been termed in some 
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circles a “union organizational assistance 
bill,” 

This bill is now before the House, where 
it is proposed to ramrod it through with 
Amendments barred. House Democratic 
leaders are gambling that election-bent 
Representatives will be glad to get à labor 
bill behind them without having to an- 
tagonize labor politicians. Because the bill 
is labeled a labor reform bill, Congressmen 
can face yoters angered by the revelations 
of labor hoodlumism with this phony bill 
and-say, “We made good.” The Democratic 
leadership is also gambling on the effect of 
that 88 to 1 vote for the bill in the Senate. 
But can Republicans forget that the Senate 
voted the Kennedy-Ives bill on assurance by 
the Democrats to Senator KNOWLAND that 
his demands for real reform statute would 
be encompassed in another labor bill to be 
put through at this session? Having got 
the Kennedy-Ives bill through the Senate 
there was prompt default on that promise. 

If Republican Congressmen think they 
Can make any hay with the voters by sup- 
port of the Kennedy-Ives bill, they are 
badly mistaken. An effort has been made 
to give the bill the appearance of an admin- 
istration measure. But it is glaringly clear 
that the bill has been evolved by the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress to derail an 
honest effort to come to grips with the 
racketecring and hoodlumism brought to 
light by the rackets committee, 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, as it is presented 
to the House, should be defeated, and alert 
Republicans can defeat it. It is a tricky 
bill, a hurtful bill. Far better to let this 
Session be in complete default on a labor- 
reform bill than to accept the phony re- 
forms put into the Kennedy-Ives bill. A 
fresh start can be made at the next session; 
and the McClellan hearings as well as the 
Hoffa threat of setting up a transport-union 
empire indicate that the country needs 
Something more than a plece of sweetheart 
legislation whose writing was coached by the 
labor lobbies and politicians. 

The rackets committee had voiced beller 

that three steps should be taken: put union 
funds into the class of legal trusts and 
‘fiduciaries; permit States to act against 
racket or récognition picketing in cases where 
the National Labor Relations Board failed to 
assert jurisdiction; insure secret ballots by 
union members of vital imion decisions, 
The provisions were skidded out of the bill 
by skillful labor manipulations, 

The Taft-Hartley Act was meanwhile 
Weakened in several particulars, aimed 
largely at harassment of employers. The 
least of these was the compulsion put on 
employers to sign an anti-Communist oath. 
The bill changed the Taft-Hartley definition 
Of supervisors to expand the number of 
Workers who could be unionized; it con- 
centrated even more authority in the NLRB; 
it shortened to 7 days from 30 the required 
time in which a construction worker must 
join a union: and it granted to fornier work- 
ers the right to vote in a representation 
election—a voter, in- short, need not be an 
employee, 4 

But the major blow at management was 
the requirement that money spent in foster- 
ing and improving employee relations in an 
industry has to be reported to the United 
States Labor Department if the sum is over 
$5,000. Failure may be penalized by a $10,000 
fine ahd a year in jail. The bill mouths a 
Phrase about “activities intended to infiu- 
ence or affect employees in the exercise of 
their right” to organize and bargain, But 
the wording is intentionally so vague that 
Shy employer trying to establish good indus- 
trial relations—even installing a pension sys- 
tem—and communicating with workers 
would have to file detalls with the Secretary 
ot Labor or go to Jail. 

Under another section, the same penalty 
Would apply to the employer if it was deter- 
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mined that his pension system, bonuses, hos- 
pital benefits, recreation program were de- 
signed to influence workers in their right 
to organize. 

The racket hearings have strongly indi- 
eated that the country needs a labor-reform 
bill. But what was produced under lobbylst 
influence in the Senate, and is now offered on 
a this-or-nothing basis to the House, Is at 
the opposite pole of what the country de- 
manded, At this late hour in the session 
there is but one possible course—to vote it 
down, 

Let's have a fair, honest piece of legisia- 
tion, or none at all. 


Plush Office for Lincoln Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an Associated Press dispatch by 
Robert Novak which appeared in the 
Illinois State Register, July 16, 1958, 
concerning the extravagant expenditures 
of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion in equipping their headquarters in 
the National Archives Building. 

I also include an editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune entitled What Would 
Mr. Lincoln Say?“ 

Although I was honored to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker as a member of 
this Commission, I want to make it per- 
fectly clear that I deplore the extrava- 
gant amount of money that has been 
spent on the Commission’s office. As 
this Chicago Tribune editorial says, one 
of Lincoln's most admirable traits was 
his simplicity, I wish this characteristic 
of Lincoln could have been kept in mind 
by those responsible for this extrava- 
gance. ` 
From the Illinois State Register of July 16, 

1968] 
LINCOLN COMMISSION EQUIPS PLUSH OFFICE 
(By Robert D. Novak) 

WASHINGTON:—A short term Government 
Commission has spent more on furnishing 
and equipping its office than it originally was 
expected to spend throughout its existence, 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, 
expected last year to use only $10,000 all told 
in tax money, has spent $15,713 to get its 
office in shape. 

The group, charged with celebrating the 
150th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's birth 
next year, has used almost all of its initial 
$37,500 sppropriation without starting on its 
proposed special projects budgets of over 
$150,000, 

The Commission’s current spending was 
disclosed in minutes of a recent meeting by 
its executive committee. 

Those minutes showed the Commission 
purchased $7,250 worth of furniture from a 
Washington store without going through the 
usual Government procedure of competitive 
bidding. 

Congress authorized only $10,000 last year 
when it created the Commission. But $37,- 
500 have been appropriated to date, and 
the Commission is asking another $140,000 
for the current fiscal year. 

The Commission spending of $36,420 so 
far includes; 
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Renovating and carpeting the Commission 
office in the National Archives Building, 
$4,048. 

Furniture for the office, $7,250. 

Office equipment $4,415. 

Publication of 75,000 copies of a Lincoln 
Commission handbook, $8,000. 

The Contmission moved into its offices 
Tuesday and will leave early in 1960 when 
the life of the group ends. 

The minutes, prepared by assistant exec- 
utive director John E. Allen, justified pur- 
chase of the furniture without competitive 
bids on grounds it would take 90 to 120 
days to obtain Government issue furniture. 

As for the expense of placing carpeting 
over linoleum, Allen wrote: 

“Carpeting the office was considered nec- 
essary in view of the required dignity of 
the office.” =) 

Allen today told a reporter the Commis- 
sion doesn't consider the expenses at all out 
of line. 

The minutes of the Commission meeting 
also indicate the eight-member commis- 
sion staff may soon begin to experience the 
Washington phenomenon of perpetual 

wth. 


Bertha Adkins, women’s director of the 
Republican National Committee and the 
Commission's executive committee chairman, 
suggested the Commission now should hire 
an administrative assistant and a press 
agent. 


— 


From the Illinois State Register of 
July 22, 1958] 


Wat Wovtp Mr. LINCOLN Say? 
(Editorial from Chicago Tribune) 


Congress last year established the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission in the expecta= 
tion that with $10,000 it could figure out a 
suitable way of observing the 150th anni- 
versary of Abraham Lincoln's birth—which 
will be next February 12. For the celebration 
itself, more money would be made avaliable. 

Since then, it now appears, the Commis- 
sion has been busy establishing itself in a 
most un-Lincolnlike manner. It has run up 
bills of $36,420 without even mentioning any 
celebration, and is asking another $140,000 
for the current year. Among its expenses 
have been $4,048 for redecorating and car- 
peting its Washington office; 67.250 for fur- 
niture, and $4,415 for office equipment. We 
have not been told whether an electronic 
calculator has been bought to make sure 
that 1959 Is the correct year. 7 

One of Lincoln's most admirable traits was 
his simplicity. His life shows us that a 
man can achieve greatness without squan- 
dering money on luxuries. He was amazed 
when his new stepmother, the former Sarah 
Johnston, moved into the humble Indiana 
log cabin with such unheard-of riches as 
a bureau for her clothes and a chair or so. 
He wrote the Gettysburg Address on the 
back of an envelope. 

Perhaps the most effective way the Com- 
mission. can put across its message is to 
disband, leaving only its office, Just as it 
stands, with a sign saying “Abraham Lincoln 
was a great man. This is the sort of office 
he never had.“ 


National Retarded Children's Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
\ Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mt. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced, with the gentleman 
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from Connecticut, Congressman MAY, a 
joint resolution requesting the President 
to proclaim the period from November 16 
to November 28, 1958, inclusive, as Na- 
tional Retarded Children’s Week. Its 
purpose is to urge the people of the entire 
Nation to give their heartfelt support to 
the appeal for understanding of the Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children, 
and its more than 600 member units in 
every State of the Union, including, of 
course, my own State of Rhode Island. 
We are living in an age of medical mir- 
acles. 
been, to a great degree, eliminated or 
controlled by the medical discoveries of 
the last three decades. Many people are 
now living who—had it not been for the 
antibiotics, for the sulfa drugs, for insu- 
lin, for new vaccines, for a variety of new 
operative techniques—would have been 
dead of heart disease, diabetes, malaria, 
polio, pneumonia, and a host of other 
diseases > 


This age of medical miracles, however, 
is just beginning. The strides which 
have been taken are great ones; those 
which are yet to be taken are greater 
still. On every hand, mysteries con- 
front us, the mysteries of cancer, for 
example, the mysteries of the many car- 
diovascular diseases, of the arthritic dis- 
eases, of mental illness, of a variety of 
neurological diseases, and many, many 
more. ‘The list of medical problems 
awaiting solution is a long one. Prom- 
inent on this list is mental retardation. 

Mental retardation is not a single dis- 
ease entity. Its origins are many and 
diverse, its manifestations are varied, its 
implications manifold. It does not mat- 
ter, however, from what point of view we 
regard mental retardation. From any 
point of view, it is a pressing and serious 
national health problem. 

It is serious because of its size. About 
144 million children of school age are 
retarded, and about 3 million of the re- 
mainder of our population. - 

It is serious because of the kinds of 
disability suffered by its victims, and the 
problems and heartaches faced by their 
families. 

It is serious in its economic implica- 
tions for our Federal, State, and local 
education, health, and welfare services. 

Like many of the other health prob- 
lems we face today, mental retardation 
is beginning to show that it, too, is 
vulnerable to the probing attacks of 
Medical research. Scientists are discov- 
ering how the various kinds of retarda- 
tion differ from one another, and they 
are learning something about causes, 
prevention, and therapy. Investigators 
have discovered, for example, that er- 
rors of body metabolism are responsible 
for at least two types of mental retarda- 
tion, and they are working on preventive 
and therapeutic diets to remedy the fault. 
Some kinds of retardation are now 
known to be caused by certain infectious 
diseases in the pregnant mother; pre- 
ventive public-health measures can be 
and are being taken here. Birth injuries 
are responsible for still other kinds of 
retardation; ever-improving prenatal 
and perinatal care and obstetrical tech- 
niques can help cut down the number 
of these injuries. And there are still 
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other kinds of mental retardation whose 
causes are beginning to be understood 
and against which preventive action is 
being taken. 

There are, of course, many forms of 
mental retardation whose causes are still 
a mystery, and for which there are as yet 
no_corrective therapies. Prospects for 
progress, however, are excellent. For 
one thing, it has been discovered that, 
regardless of cause of retardation, a 
great proportion of retarded children 
can derive substantial benefits from edu- 


Many devastating diseases have cational experiences directed specifically 


toward developing the aptitudes and 
skills they possess. Just a few years ago, 
most of those who were mildly to mod- 
erately retarded faced the prospect of 
an empty, unproductive, and unsatisfy- 
ing life in a society which wrote them off 
as hopelessly limited and beyond help. 
Today, because of the efforts of dedicated 
and patient teachers, many of those who 
are only moderately retarded have high 
hope for socially useful and personally 
rewarding lives. 

All over the Nation we can see the re- 
sults of the combined efforts of private 
citizens and volunteer groups and the 
Federal, State, and local levels of gov- 
ernment. Private groups stimulate ac- 
tion; they press for better educational 
opportunities for retarded children and 
for improved training and rehabilitation 
facilities; they urge the passage of leg- 
islation designed to aid in the fight 
against retardation; they serve to in- 
form and educate the general public. 
Government does its part by conducting 
and supporting research, by aiding in 
the creation of educational and medical 
facilities for the retarded, by helping 
train personnel to work with the re- 
tarded, and by assisting in the develop- 
ment of new and improved teaching 
and rehabilitation methods. At the Fed- 
eral level, for example, the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health is both con- 
ducting and supporting a variety of re- 
search projects on many aspects of 
mental retardation and is supporting 
the training of professionals to work 
with the retarded. The National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness is conducting a broadly based study 
of the perinatal conditions so clearly 
related to mental retardation, cerebral 
palsy, and other disorders. The Chil- 
dren's Bureau, the Office of Education, 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation are also contributing mightily to 
the fight against mental retardation by 
supporting medical, educational, and re- 
habilitation facilities for the retarded 
all oyer the country. 

Much is being done to reduce the 
problem of mental retardation: But 
much more remains to be done, And 
while the research and teaching contri- 
butions of the professionals in the field 
are vital, they must be built on a firm 


base of public awareness and support. 


Without it, future achievements will be 
limited indeed. It is to brodden and 
strengthen the base of public support, 
therefore, that I offer_a joint resolution 
for a National Retarded Children's 
Week. 

We have all seen many times what 
splendid contributions an enlightened 
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citizenry can make to the battles being 
fought against disease, ignorance, pov- 
erty, and other kinds of human dis- 
tress. The contribution can be espe- 
cially great for mental retardation, 
because the way in which a community 
handles the problem is a direct reflection 
of the views and attitudes of its citzens. 
In an informed community, we are likely 
to see adequate educational facilities for 
the retarded, good coordination of med- 
ical and rehabilitation services, and a 
progressive and supportive public atti- 
tude. In an uninformed community, we 
are likely to see the old ignorance and 
hopelessness. 

To awaken the American people to the 
problem of mental retardation, then, 
and to inform them of our progress in 
solving it, on behalf of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children and its 
many State and local chapters all over 
the Nation, on behalf of the parents and 
families of our Nation's 1% million re- 
tarded children, and on behalf of the 
children themselves, who cannot speak 
for themselves, I offer this resolution for 
the establishment of National Retarded 
Children's Week. 


For Secretary Dulles and Advisers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, pub- 
lisher of Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune sets 
out facts which might give our State 
Department leaders constructive sug- 
gestions on future Mideastern policy: 
[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of 

July 16, 1958] 
BECAUSE We LACKED a Porter 


Events in the Middle East are developing 
with extreme speed, and almost entirely 
adversely for us. The situation is much as 
though a house: of cards has started col- 
lapsing. The news may get much worse 
before we can make it any better—indeed, 
if we are able to improve it at all. 

What is being demonstrated is our basic 
lack of understanding of the Middle East- 
ern situation and our lack of a firm, con- 
tinuing policy for dealing with it. 

In the past America had the friendly re- 
gard of the Arab world. When other na- 
tions were exploiting the area through their 
colonial policies, we were sending in teachers 
and helping the Arab peoples. 

But since World War II we have been con- 
sistent in the Middle East only with our 
blunders. We have not done everything 
wrong, but we have more debits than credits 
to our score. And when we have made a 
favorable opportunity for ourselves, we 
usually have thrown it away the next 
moment. 

We endorsed the formation of Israel, and 
we helped greatly in nudging the British and 
French out of the Arablan peninsula. But 
we then falled to undertake a continuing 
responsibility for that area; we failed to 
move into the political vacuum that was 
created, 

With respect to Israel, for example, we 
have shied away from giving the positive 
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guarantees, that the new state would not be 
shoved into the sea and also that it would 
not be permitted to march against its neigh- 
bors, * * * And when Israel, in company 
with Britain and France, moved against 
Egypt, we stepped in to halt the fighting 


but we only restored the status quo; we did 


nothing to clear away the basic causes for 
the Israeli attack. We have nobly tried to 
Teed the Arab refugees, but have not ade- 
quately recognized what a festering sore 

~ they were in the Middle East. We have kept 
the sore open, instead of curing it. 

As for the Baghdad Pact, which seems to 
have gone down the drain as a quick con- 
sequence of the Iraq revolt, we helped to 
draft it but we never joined it. We had a 
foot inside the door, but always one left 
Outside. 

Mostly we have falled to understand the 
upsurge of pan-Arabism. We underesti- 
mated Gamal Abdel Nasser, and not so much 
the man as the sentiment behind him. We 
have talked anticolonialism and yet have 
gone along with the French in their endeavor 
to subdue Algeria. In the Arab world itself, 
we have appeared as trying to buy support 
rather than help old friends. And we have 
lost the friends. 

It is simple to blame Russia, but it is no 
Adequate explanation. The Russians have 
largely been profiting only by our mistakes, 
moving into the opportunities we presented 
to them. Our policy hasn't failed; we have 
just never had a sound and consistent policy 
tor working with the Middle East. And now 
that a first rate crisis has come, we are in 
an extremely dificult situation. The 5,000 
Marines in Lebanon may be only a token of 
our eventual involvement. 


What To Do About Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 

-Boston Globe on Sunday, February 24, 

1957, with reference to legislation now 

Pending before the Congress. It was 

authored by my very good friend, John 

Harris, who is the political editor of that 

newspaper. I believe that the fruits of 

his research will be most interesting 
reading for my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 

Wuar To Do Asour Ex-Presments—WHILE 
PRESIDENT. PROPOSITIONS TRUMAN ABOUT 
TRIP TO GREECE, Concress DEBÀTES RETIRE- 
MENT PAY FOR nur ExecUTIVES—MoOsST 
Never Neep Ir, Some Neep Ir BapLY 

S (By John Harris) 

President Eisenhower's effort to enlist ex- 
President Harry S. Truman as a goodwill 
envoy to the Middle East invites attention 
to a century-long debate Congress has re- 
Sumed—what the Nation should do about 

“our former Presidents. 

Many idens have been advanced, They 
have ranged the gamut from making ex- 
Presidents nonvoting Members of the Senate 
to chopping off their heads when they finally 
leave the White House, a grisly suggestion 
Once made by a former Chief Executive. 

Congress is presently on the verge of solv- 
ing part of this long-neglected problem. The 
Sonate, with few dissents, has voted to grant 
Pensions to these elder citizens of the Re- 


public and tortheir widows. An Identical 
bill is now pending in the House, which last 
session permitted similar legislation to die in 
committee. 

Gratitude, it Is said, is not a marketable 
commodity. All too many of our former 
Presidents have sadly found this to be true. 

Our two living ex-Presidents, Herbert Hoo- 
ver and Harry S. Truman, are fortunately not 
in want. This session's brighter prospects 
for the Presidential pension bill, however, 
must be gratifying to all thoughtful citizens. 
Even more than insurance for the future, it 
is, after a fashion, a redress for our past 
negligence, 

DEATH SAVED JEFFERSON 


Witty Dolly Madison, who was to suffer, 
put it vividly as she looked out one day 
upon the trees at the side entrance to the 
President’s house. “The President of the 
United States," she murmured, “usually 
comes in at the iron gate and goes out at 
the weeping willows.” 

A visitor today to the grandeur of Monti- 
cello would find it difficult to appreciate 
the anguish of its master, the author of our 
Declaration of Independence. Jefferson's 
dedication to public service caused him to 
negiect his private affairs. Only the gener- 
osity of a wealthy widow furnished him the 
ready cash to meet the demands of the 
Capital's butcher, baker, and candlestick- 
maker so he could avoid the risk of debtor's 
prison when he left the White House. 

“Nobody,” said Jefferson, “was ever more 
determined than I was to leave this place 
clear of debt.“ Even worse debt was ahead. 
It has been blamed on Jefferson's incurable 
hospitality, though the cause was more the 
decline of Virginia plantations, a farm prob- 
lem of its day. 

He sold land, mortgaged Monticello, to the 
hilt. To obtain funds, this man who said, 
“I cannot live without books,” sold his li- 
brary he had been collecting for a half cen- 
tury. It became the foundation of our pres- 
ent Library of Congress. Finally, to satisfy 
creditors and to keep his family from penury, 
he resolved to sell his remaining holdings 
through a lottery and sent his grandson on 
a melancholy mission to obtain a lottery 
license from the State of Virginia. Death 
alone spared Jefferson from being evicted. 

FIGHTING POVERTY 

The fate of Jefferson's two disciples, James 
Madison and James Monroe, was similar. 

Grants given Monroe by Congress did not 
adequately cover his claim and fell far short 
of meeting his debts. He lost his Virginia 
estate to creditors. He-spent his final days 
living on the charity of relatives in lower 
New York City and we have a pathetic picture 
of the author of the Monroe Doctrine walk- 
ing Broadway—‘a stooped old man, clothed 
in a shiny suit and battered beaver hat, giv- 
ing every evidence in his facial expression of 
deep-seated unhappiness.” 

Madison, shocked by Jefferson's bank- 
ruptcy, tried retrenchments on his own Vir- 
ginta plantation which his widow would one 
day lose, To provide her with some estate, 
Madison, despite failing eyesight and rheu- 
matic hands, copied the precious notes he 
had made during the secret debates of the 
convention which drafted our Constitution. 

Dolly Madison eventually sold them to 
Congress for u fraction of their worth. 

She lived for years in the Capital in hon- 
ored but genteel, poverty, Mer food often 
supplied from the market basket of her 
neighbor, Daniel Webster. ~ 

Financial woes beset Andrew Jackson in 
his declining years. “Poverty stares us in 
the face,” he wrote on one occasion. Though 
grayély i, he traveled to New Orleans for 
the 25th anniversary of the battle, a trip 

e not to gather further honors but to 
raise money to meet the debts of his beloved 
stepson. 

General Grant, second youngest of our 
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Presidents with presumably many years 
ahead, was a man without an occupation 
when he left the White House. The collapse 
of his venture in Wall Street left him penni- 
less. To satisfy creditors he even pawned 
the mementoes of a lifetime, his swords, 
souvenirs and gifts. 

The general's greatest battle was his final 
one. Despite the ravages of cancer, he strug- 
gied to dictate and write. two volumes of 
memoirs to provide his family with funds. 

“Ev day, every hour, is a week of 
agony,” he sald; finishing his task 4 days 
before he expired. 

Congress has been more kindly with pres- 
idential widows. Some, whose husbands died 
in office or were assassinated, were given 
grants of the remaining year's salary. 

To some, beginning with Mary Todd Lin- 
coln, Congress voted a $5,000 pension and the 
franking privilege—oné first extended to 
Martha Washington. Mrs. Lincoln, after Lin- 
coln was shot, went to Germany to recover 
her health. Finding herself in need, she 
wrote a most moving letter to the Speaker 
of the House to request a pension. 3 

NATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


Teddy Roosevelt considered the disposi- 
tion of ex-Presidents one of Amertva's big- 
gest problems. The pros and cons on it are 
threadbare from argument. Andrew Car- 
negle's offer—in 1912—to furnish $25,000 pen- 
sions through private benefactions did not 
meet with public approval. Great Britain 
has long provided pensions for its Prime 
Ministers. We have provided pensions for 
generals and admirals—but none for the 
Commanders in Chief. 

Now Congress, about to act, has repeated 
all the favorable contentions in a report on 
the pending bill. They are commended read- 
ing for those who may still dissent. 

Assurance of financial independence for 
our former Chief Executives, says the report, 
is more than a matter of equity. It is good 
business for the American people. Our in- 
terest in Presidents does not cease when they 
leave office. They have obligations which 
continue, So have the American people. 

We should see to it ex-Presidents can be 
asked to render further public service with- 
out hardship to themselves or their families, 


Poles, Czechs, Hungarians Still Look to 
the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS / 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor in chief of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, Mr. Walker Stone, gives his im- 
pression of where this country stands 
with the peoples of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, in his fourth article 
which appears in the Washington Daily 
News today. Mr. Stone has been travel- 


ing in Russia and the European satellite 


countries during the last several weeks. 
With permission to extend my remarks, 
I include Mr. Stone's article to be print- 
ed in the RECORD: 
POLES, CZECHS, HUNGARIANS STILL Loox TO 
THE WEST 
(By Walker Stone) 

The Polish guide had proudly shown me 
through the old town of Warsaw. Every 
house and shop and cathedral had been 
rebuilt around the old square and along the 
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narrow, winding streets, Just as they had been 
for centuries before the Nazis came. We 
stood on the cliffs overlooking the Vistula 
River. 

There,” he spat, is where the Russians 
camped while the Nazis destroyed our city. 
When the battle ended, there were only 
20,000 of us left in Warsaw.” 

Later the guide, reluctantly, took me atop 
the skyscraper Palace of Culture, a towering 
edifice of wedding-cake architecture, a gift 
of the Russians to the Poles, to celebrate 
victory over the Nazis. From the tower you 
could look over a Warsaw which had been 
85 percent destroyed by war, and is about 50 
percent rebuilt. 

DIDN'T WANT TO 


The guide was reluctant because he did 
not feel comfortable in the structure. 

“It gives me the creeps,” he said. “It is 
a very expensive building the Russians gave 
us. All this marble and all these ornaments 
could have provided housing for 30,000. Very 
expensive. Very expensive, for us Poles.” 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In Prague, one Czech stopped another, 
asking, “What time is it?“ e 

The other Czech looked at his wristwatch, 
mumbled: “It’s 10 after 2, thanks to the 

Soviet Union.” 

In its brief history as a free republic, 
between the First and Second World Wars, 
Czechoslovakia was one of the most pros- 
perous of European countries. Living stand- 
ards then were much higher than they are 
now, although now they are higher than in 
Poland or Hungary, and far higher than in 
the Soviet Union. 

The Communist press in Czechoslovakia 
daily extols the benefits that flow from the 
Soviet Union and the evils brewed by the 
western “imperialists.” 
day becomes, in grim jest, a Soviet blesssing. 

RIDDLE 


“Do you know why,” goes a Czech riddle, 
“Khrushchev got off the plane at our border 
and rode into Prague on a train? y 

“He was afrad he would crash on our high 
living standard.” 

Things have not gone as they should under 
Communist bureaucracy, so there was a big 
shakeup—and much scrambling for the 
good jobs. Each applicant had to be exam- 
ined according to his proletarian back- 
ground— 

First came the potato, who made this 
claim: 

“I provide food for the workers, and am 
entitled to preference.” 

The selection commmittee, however, ruled: 

“Yes, but you have the wrong background. 
You originated in America.” 

Next came the stork, who proudly said: 

“See, my beak is all red.” 

“But,” ruled the committee, “on these long 
legs you lve on a too-high level.” 

Came next the pimento. 

See,“ said the pimento, “I am solid red.“ 

“Ah, yes,“ said the committee, but you 
Were once green.” (The color of the farm 
party, which the Communists overthrew to 
gain power.) 

Then came the bear. “I am,“ he said, “a 
worker in the forest. My father was a work- 
er in the forest. My grandfather was a 
worker in the forest.” 

Ruled the committee: “You haye a fur 
coat. Your father had a fur coat. Your 
grandfather had a fur coat. You cannot 


qualify.” 
HUNGARY 


When the Moscow radio announced the 
execution of Imre Nagy and General Male- 
ter, the news touched off demonstrations in 
many places in the free world, But it 
a no reaction on the streets of Buda- 
pest. 

In this beautiful spot, where the Blue 
Danube flows cold and gray and bosomy of 


Hence the time of 
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commerce, between the spectacular cliffs of 
Buda and the smoky flats of Pest, the peo- 
ple were in no mood to demonstrate. They 
had had their fill of revolt, unaided, a year 
and a half ago. 

After all, who were Nagy and Maleter, ex- 
cept a couple of Communists who at last had 
fallen victim to Communist tyranny? In 
that year and a half since the great Buda- 
pest uprising, when thousands had been 
slaughtered by Soviet guns, hundreds of 
other Hungarian patriots, not stained- by 
communism, had been executed, with no 
notice taken by the outside world. 

The Poles, the Hungarians, the Czechs, 
feel their true ties are with the Western 
World. Their values are western values. 
But so long as Russians troops are so close, 
they cannot choose sides, 


A Historical Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Arizona 
editor William R. Mathews, the publish- 
er of Tucson’s Arizona Daily Star, is not 
only a knowledgeable man on interna- 
tional affairs, but is one of the country’s 
most outspoken editors as well. Last 
Sunday in his newspaper he published 
a hard-hitting editorial which, in harsh 
terms, criticized our actions in the 
Middle East crisis. 

As one who believes that we need the 
cleansing influence of self criticism now 
as never before, I present, in that spirit, 
this sobering commentary: 

{Prom the Arizona Dally Star of July 20, 
1958 
A HISTORICAL WEEK 


This week of July 14-20 has been a week 
of shame in American history. It has been 
a week of shame, because the Washington 
Government has deceived the American 
people in its action in landing marines in 
distant Lebanon. It has deceived the people 
by stating excuses that are either not true, 
or that, in telling only part of the truth, 
leave a false impression. It has conducted 
itself In a manner that for many years pre- 
viously it denounced when others similarly 
conducted themselves. Until this week it 
has scorned and ridiculed the use of in- 
direct aggression as an excuse for such a 
lawless act, 

It has invaded with its Armed Forces a 
little country in which a rebellion was go- 
ing on. It has done so on the mere. oral 
request of its weak President, who is due to 
leave office in a few months, and who de- 
liverately refused to consult his own par- 
lamentary leaders. 

Let it be noted that in giving the excuse 
of indirect aggression the President and the 
Secretary of State deliberately left out the 
word "Communist." They had to do that, 
because there was no immediate danger of 
Communist aggression in that country. 
American newsmen on the spot, of known 
repute, and the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, who was sent there to in- 
vestigate, agree that there was no danger of 
Communist aggression. The fight was one 
between Moslem Arabs favoring Nasser, and 
Christian Arabs, favoring the West. Thus 
we land troops to put down a rebellion in 
Lebanon, but at the same moment allow our 
citizens, many of them, to be kidnaped and 
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held prisoner by a rebel regime in Cuba. 

The truth should be told. Two impor- 
tant facts are involved that for some reason 
have not been revealed. The first of these is 
that the rebellion in Lebanon and the one 
in Iraq have behind them the deep-seated, 
widespread hatred among all Arab people of 
the State of Israel. Just as the entry of the 
Christians of the Crusades of 10 centuries 
ago united the Arabs of those days, so has 
the entry of Israel in our own time. 

The indirect aggression that Washing- 
ton uses as an alibi represents an attempt of 
the Arabs to unite, first to make their unit- 
ed country independent of all other politi- 
cal powers. What is wrong with that? The 
humiliation they have suffered from cen- 
turies of subjection, they wish to bring to 
and end. What Is wrong with that? 

Why are not the people of the United 
States informed about these aspects? Why 
are they so carefully concealed that only 
those who have been on the spot know these 
truths? 

Secondly, the United States, through its 
delegate to the United Nations, former Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, upon the instruc- 
tions of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles engaged in one of the most brazen 
campaigns of diplomatic blackmail that the 
world has seen in many a year. The news 
dispatch reads, he warned that “the U, N. 
may collapse if it fails to cope with a master 
Plot to take over the Middle East by indirect 
aggression.” In other words, he warned that 
unless the other nations of the world, at 
least two-thirds of them, went along and 
approved of America’s and now England's 
lawless acts, our country would no longer 
support or work with the U, N. 

It was America that took the lead in cre- 
ating the U. N. For an American represent- 
ative of the U. N. to talk to it in that kind 
of language dishonors his own country. That 
is shameful, too. 

Fifty years ago this joint Anglo-American 
action would have been considered normal. 
But look at what has happened in the past 
50 years. No one has done more to break 
Up such a use of armed might than America 
itself. We have denounced it as colonialism. 
Behind the break-up were the growing as- 
pirations of people in the backward areas 
like the Middle East. We drove Britain out 
of Egypt. Britain drove France out of the 
Middle East in 1941. We drove Britain out 
of the Middle East in 1948. And now at this 
belated time in history we are emulating 
& practice that we used to condemn. 

We have gone into the Middle East with- 
armed forces, but in so doing we should 
realize that, while we may for a time intim- 
idate these Arab peoples, it will not be long 
until they unite in spite of our military 
intimidation. We. wil lose just what we 
have sought to gain. 

We should hang our heads in shame; 
shame, if not for the indefensible immoral- 
ity of our act, for our stupidity, 


Priest To Celebrate 50 Years of Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave previously. granted, I include 
in the Recorp an article from the Phoenix 


- Gazette of July 12 commenting upon the 


approaching golden jubilee in the Fran- 
ciscan Order of the Reverend Albert 
Braun, O. F. M, Father Albert is one of 
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Arizona’s most distinguished citizens, 
having served as a chaplain in both 
world wars and spending the greater part 
of the Second World War as a prisoner 
of the Japanese, At present Father Al- 
bert is pastor of the Sacred Heart Church 
in Phoenix. This parish has four mis- 
sion churches, all of which were built 
with Father Albert doing a great deal of 
the physical work himself. On July 26 
a public ceremonial to his long public 
service will be held: 
Prarest To CELESRAÁTE 50 Years or Service 


The Reverend Albert Braun is preparing 
to obserye his golden jubilee in the Fran- 
ciscan Order of the Catholic church at a 
solemn Mass at which he will renew his 
vows. 

The Mass will be celebrated at 9 a. m, 
July 26 at Sacred Heart Church, 920 South 
17th Street, of which he is pastor, 

At 69, Father Albert's 50 years have in- 
cluded serving the Indians, helping the poor, 
building churches, and sceing active duty 
as an army chaplain. 

During his service in two world wars he 
was injured once, decorated, and survived 
the death march on Bataan. He spent sev- 
eral years as a prisoner of war. 

Born in Los Angeles, he entered St. An- 
thony’s Seminary in Santa Barbara, took 
his noyitiate training at St. Elizabeth's in 
Oakland and then went to the Old Mission 
in Santa Barbara, where he was invested. . 

His first assignment was to work with the 
Indians on the Apache reservation at Mes- 
calero, N. Mex. In 1918 he entered the army 
as a chaplain for the Sixth Infantry. 

The same year he was wounded near Ro- 
Maine, France, and received a citation. 
From there he went to Trier, Germany, and 
after his discharge in 1919, he became a 
member of the Reseryes. 

Father Albert went back to the Indian 
Teservation and started to build a church 
of native rock as a monument to war vet- 
erans. The construction, with the heip of 
the Indians, was done by hand, and the work 
Work was so tedious it took many years to 
finish. 

Meanwhile, he was called into active duty. 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
New Mexico. After the CCC move ended, 
Father Albert's army career was not over. 
In 1940 he was called back into the army as 
a captain instructor of chaplains at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

The next year he left for duty in the 
Philippines. He was one of the survivors 
of the death march with General Wainwright 
and spent the rest of the war as a prisoner 
ot the Japanese. 

He won the respect of men of all races 
and creeds during his prison stay. A token 
of their affection is graphically told in a 
Christmas gift they gave him in prison. 

They made a booklet of scrap paper. An 
artist drew a religious picture for a cover 
and then the men all gaye testimony to his 
understanding and kindness. There were 
men who wrote their thanks to him for 
taking beatings for them, men who showed 
their gratitude for his covering up for them 
to keep them out of trouble, and apprecia- 
tion from those in the infirmary for whom 
he had swiped extra food. 

Until a message came over the radio 
Christmas of 1944, his associates stateside 
thought Father Albert was dead. 

At the end of the war he retired to Mes- 
Calero to finish his church. At its dedica- 
tion General Wainwright brought his Army 
band to play. The Army was not through 
With its chaplain, though. In 1947 he was 
recalled and sent back to “ort Sam Houston, 
wilere he remained until age caught up with 

m, 

It was then he came to Phoenix and St. 
Mury's Church. For a period he taught at 
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St. Mary’s High School. Four years ago he 
was seht to Sacred Heart as pastor. 

A student of history, he attended Arizona 
State for a while to get his doctorate, but 
seeing the need of the people in South 
Phoenix for additional churches, he started 
building with a zeal. 

He has built four churches, doing a great 
deal. of the work himself, from digging 
ditches to shingling roofs. They include 
Sacred Heart, Santa Isabell, Magnolia and 
18th Street; St. Mary Magdalene, 11th Street 
and Hilton; Santa Rita, 904 South Starr, and 


a center at 910 South 16th Street, for in- 


struction and recreation, 

With no less energy, he is building a 
school, which will be ready to serve the 
first two grades by next fall. 

Father Albert’s alert eyes mirror his sense 
of humor and bounce with his energy. An 
avid card player, he hasn't much use for 
television because he believes it wastes con- 
versational time. 

Following his Jubilee Mass of thanksgiv- 
ing. he will be honored at a brunch at the 
Hiway House, That evening the people of 
his parish will have a fiesta in his honor at 
Sacred Heart church ground, 


Science Aid in Prospect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the vast. 
majority of Americans are hoping this 
Congress will enact constructive legisla- 
tion to expand scientific education be- 
fore adjournment. The Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune outlines the thoughts of 
most people on this important problem: 
[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of July 

19, 1958] 
SCIENCE AID IN PROSPECT 

Congress appears to be coming to life on 
the matter of aid to sclence education. 
There are prospects for enactment before the 
session ends of a measure even morg gener- 
ous to college students than was proposed by 
President Eisenhower. 

The report from Washington that passage 
is a good possibility comes just as a report is 
received from another group of American 
educators on the status of science education 


in the Soviet Union. The group, including 


President Herman B, Wells, of Indiana Uni- 
versity. has just returned from a tour of 
Russian universities. 

As other such reports have done, the one 
from the college presidents stresses the in- 
tensity of Russian efforts in the field of 
higher education, The United States group 
found fault with some of the Russian aims 
but they did not question the “deadly seri- 
ousness with which the Russians have ded- 
icated themselves to the school program. 

It may be true, as Edward Crankshaw re- 
ported early this week from London, that the 
extreme Soviet emphasis on engineering 
training is producing an oversupply of engi- 
neers. The Russians for the present seem 
to have more young graduates than their In- 
dustrial setup can absorb. But that situa- 
tion certainly is less to be criticized than 
our own, where we have been lagging in the 
education of young people in the scientific 
and technical fields. ` 

The bill now being advanced in Congress 
would attempt to correct our deficiencies by 
extending scholarship aid to qualified young 
people in these fields. The President's pro- 
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posal, made early in the year, calls for 10,000 
scholarships a year. The House bill pro- 
poses 18,000 to 23,000. And the House bill 
is more liberal ‘than the President’s in sey- 
eral other regards. 

For one thing, it would extend the first 
$500 of a scholarship grant without regard 
as to the student's need. Eisenhower had 
proposed a needs test for any amount. Per- 
haps a token grant should be made to any 
student qualifying for a scholarship, as is 
done in the National Merit Scholarship pro- 
gram, but it is hard to understand why sub- 
stantial aid should be extended to students 


- who don't need the money. 


The number of scholarships is debatable. 
But if an error is to be made, we would 
rather it be on the side of authorizing too 
many, rather than not enough grants. A 
compromise between the White House and 
Capitol proposals should be easily reached. 

The important thing is that there be ac- 
tion, and hopefully that it be speedy enough 
to permit the program to be of help next 
fall. The bill has been tagged as the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, to ease its way 
through Congress, and certainly it will be of 
defense benefit, But the fact that it basi- 
cally is Federal aid to education is turning 
out not to be the handicap some thought 
it was. 5 


Polls made by several Congressmen show 
strong public support for Federal aid in 
Sclence, mathematics and foreign language 
fields. The public apparently is much more 
understanding of the need than some Mem- 
bers of Congress have been. 


Our Middle East Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Stringer, in a piece he wrote this 
week for the Christian Science Monitor, 
tersely outlined the dilemma that con- 
fronts us today in the Middle East. I 
believe his piece, which follows, deserves 
the close scru of our colleagues: 

(By wu am H. Stringer) 

WasHincton.—If anyone has a sure-fire 
antidote for indirect aggression in the Mid- 
die East, he should contact Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. Mr. Dulles has 
tried all sorts of formulas—and now this 
direct intervention in Lebanon and Jordan— 
but that man Nasser keeps right on schem- 
ing along. 

Ask a high administration official why 
the United States, with Britain, moved 
into the Middle East thus formidably, with 
marines and aircraft carriers, and paratroops. 
The answer you will get is that the main rea- 
son was not oil, was not geography, was not 
anything but a determination to protect the 
small nations against indirect aggression, 

In short, the way the Eisenhower admin- 
istration reasons it, if the United States had 
not sent the marines into Lebanon following 
the Iraqi coup, no small country in the 
entire stretch of territory from Morocco to 
southeast Asia would have felt safe from 
indirect aggression. ~ 


Indirect aggression may be described as 


the seizure of somebody else's country by 
‘infiltration, massive propaganda onslaught, 


plotting against established authority, smug- 
gling in of arms and commandos, assassina- 
tion, and coups d'état. This is what hap- 
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pened, Secretary Dulles would affirm, in Iraq. 
It is what was barely prevented from hap- 
pening in Jordan, It is believed behind the 
civil war in Lebanon, where, it is averred, as 
late as last weekend the rebels were receiv- 
ing instructions from Syria's capital, Da- 
mascus, over an open telephone line. 

If the United States had stood by idly or 
merely asked the United Nations to pass 
pious resolutions while not only Iraq but 
Jordan and Lebanon were seized by plotters 
friendly to Colonel Nasser, then—so Wash- 
ington vigorously reasons—no small, be- 
leaguered government anywhere would dare 
to resist. 

No small nation would believe that it was 
healthy to be a friend of the United States. 
No small ally would believe that alliance with 
Washington was anything but the sienderest, 
unreliable reed, 

So Washington landed the Marines. Pre- 
viously it had sought to stem indirect aggres- 
sion by canceling the Aswan Dam, in Egypt, 
and by inviting King Saud to Washington, in 
Saudi Arabia, and by relying on the shrewd- 
ness of wily old Premier Nuri, in Iraq. None 
of these devices has been successful. 

Now Washington readily admits that 
landing the Marines does not, in Itself, solve 
any Middle Eastern problem. The regimes in 
Lebanon and Jordan are bolstered while the 
Marines and paratroopers are camped beside 
the government buildings. But what hap- 
pens when they are withdrawn? 

The United States. of course, has turned 
to the United Nations for solution. It is 
seeking to find some way to establish what 
might be termed a stronger United Nations 
presence in Lebanon, strong enough to assure 
national Independence, strong enough to 
allow the marines to go home. 

Ideally, this would mean U. N. troops or a 
strong observer corps patrolling the Syrian 
frontier, and token U. N. forces on call in 
Lebanon's capital. Whether the United Na- 
tions can be persuaded to order such patrols 
into being, in either Lebanon or Jordan, is 
of course problematical. 

For the moment, the United States has 
countered indirect aggression. The small 
governments around the periphery of Africa 
and Asia are, it hopes, bolstered and 
Strengthened. They have seen how quickly 
American military power could come to their 
rescue, They have discovered that the Soviet 


threats have not put everyone into a para- 


lysis of inaction. 

But a truly great question remains: What 
is to be Washington's policy when the 
marines have gone home? Even if United 
Nations forces remain on guard, they cannot 
stay forever, 

The United States has many friends in 
North Africa and in Asia, There are more 
peoples in the Middle East who would be 
friendly if they were treated as neutrals. 
Washington now should be readying its post- 
Lebanon diplomacy, based on a thorough un- 
derstanding of the many forces at work all 
the way from Morocco to southeast Asla, 


Supplemental Appropriation Eill, 1959— 
Emergency Funds for Schools of Pub- 
lic Health Training Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, & few minutes before House 
Passage of the 1959 supplemental ap- 
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propriation bill last Tuesday, I received 
word that the President had signed H. R. 
11414, an act amending the Public 
Health Service Act, authorizing the 
Surgeon General to make certain grants- 
in-aid for provision in public or non- 
profit accredited schools of public health 
of training and services in the fields of 
public health and in the administration 
of State and local public health pro- 
grams. 

Members will recall that this emerg- 
ency legislation was unanimously passed 
by the House on May 5, 1958. It au- 
thorizes the Surgeon General to allocate 
$1 million in grants to enable the 11 
schools of public health to train badly- 
needed specialists for Federal, State, and 
local public health agencies. These 
schools are located at the universities of 
Michigan, Minnesota, California, North 
Carolina, Puerto Rico, Johns Hopkins, 
Tulane, Harvard, Yale, Pittsburgh, and 
Columbia. 

As was pointed out in the committee 
report and in the House debate, these 
private and State-supported institutions 
are now incurring an annual deficit of 
over $3 million in subsidizing the train- 
ing of public health personnel for the 
public service throughout the Nation. 
This bill had wide bipartisan support 
in both the House and Senate. It is a 
2-year emergency program, effective 
with the fiscal year which began on 
July 1, 1958. 

My. Speaker, the timing of the action 
on this bill unfortunately prevented the 
inclusion of necessary funds in H. R. 
11645, the Labor-Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation measure. H, R. 
11414 was unanimously passed by the 
other body in the identical form of the 
House version on July 10, 1958, but by 
then the appropriation bill was in con- 
ference. 

Presidential approval of the bill came 
too late for either committee or floor 
consideration of a request for the inclu- 
sion of the necessary funds in the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill acted on by 
the House on Tuesday. It will there- 
fore be necessary to request the Appro- 
priations Committee of the other body to 
add an additional $1 million to H. R. 
13450 and take it to conference, so that 
the emergency public health training 
program provided for in H. R. 11414 may 
be initiated during the present fiscal 
year. Unless funds are included in this 
bill, 1 year’s operation of the 2-year 
emergency program -will be lost. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like the Recorp 
to show that this action is necessary be- 
cause there was no opportunity for the 
House Appropriations Committee to con- 
sider this item. If funds are subse- 
quently added to H. R. 13450 by the other 
body, Members and the House conferees 
may therefore be fully informed as to 
the reasons for such action. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
carty], the distinguished chairman of 
the Labor-Health, Education, Welfare 
Appropriations Subcommittee. He has 
written me as follows: 

Iam glad that you have brought this mat- 
ter to my attention. I strongly support the 
objectives of H. R. 11414 and agree that the 
necessary funds for this important emer- 
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gency public health training program must 
be included in H. R. 13450. It is unfor- 
tunate that the timing has made it impos- 
sible for the request for the funds to be con- 
sidered by our committee and trust that 
they will be added by the Senate and taken 
to conference. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Gommittee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tiong are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publieations by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U, S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes iş in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1,50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
prs (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recosp at 61.50 
per month, payable in advance, 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Is Rehousing for People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extremely 
able address entitled ‘Is Rehousing for 
People? which was delivered by Nathan 
Straus, of New York, one of the leading 
experts in the entire ho field during 
the last 25 years. In stimulating and 
interesting address, he pointed out the 
enormous Gifficulties with which we are 
faced in connection with the relocation 
of families by reason of the urban rede- 
velopment and the highway programs 
and the complete inability to deal with 
those programs in the absence of ade- 
Quate housing for families of low in- 
comes. 

There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is REHOUSING FOR PEOPLE? 
(By Nathan Straus) 


Is the objective of an urban redevelop- 
Ment and rehousing program to help people 
or to beautify the city? The question is not 

tended facetiously. It comes to mind al- 
Most inevitably, if any serious study is made 
Of the effect of the New York City redevelop- 
Ment program. 

We are informed that about 5,000 families 
Will be relocated over the next 3 years in 
connection with the building of the Lincoln 

Uare project. The word “relocated” is a 
Convenient evasion of the fact that these un- 
Ortunate families are being thrown out of 
their homes—many of them, with nowhere 
èlse to go. 

Here are a few typical examples, as re- 
Ported in the dally newspapers. 

A 70-year-old widow occupying an apart- 
Ment for which she pays $36.80 per month 

One of those evicted. She has been unable 

find an apartment execpt at a monthly 
dental of 850. That is, she will be forced to 

y One-third more rent than she has in the 
to It is true that she will receive a one- 
N relocation bonus amounting to $312.92. 
í Ut that money will be swallowed up in mov- 
tne expense and the increase in rent, in less 

se a year. Her case is typical rather than 
ue. 

„mother family consisting of a man, his 
ifo, their baby son and his wife's mother 
our in Sll—occupy a flat for which they pay 

te 70 a month. It consists of 4 rooms, so 
ʻe rent is lets than 80 a room, The apart- 

ne to be bulit on the Lincoln Square site 

* going to rent for upward of 847 a room. 

One of the evicted tenants says: “We 
Couldn't even rent a closet In them.“ 
loe è real-estate concern in charge of re- 

atian frankly admits that it has only 400 

And ments available in all parts of the city 
that these apartments rent for from $50 
$85 a month, 
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It is a fact that I family out of 4, now liv- 
ing in the Lincoln Square area, is theoreti- 
cally eligible for an apartment in a subsidized 
public housing project. However, the eli- 
gibility is largely a theoretical benefit, an 
empty gesture, since, in fact, there is a long 
waiting list for apartments in public sub- 
sidized housing in this city. 

Even though many of the tenements in 
the Lincoln Square area are firetraps and 
even though many of them may be vermin 
infested, nevertheless, on a cold night, any 
roof over the family’s head is better than a 
park bench. 

The plight of low-income familles, to be 
evicted in connection with the. Lincoln 
Square project, ts characteristic of urban re- 
development throughout the United States, 

Things are no worse in New York than 
in any other Ameritan city—except that 
redevelopment of slum areas has proceeded 
at a more rapid pace here than elsewhere. 
While our newspaper headlines read “High 
Rent Apartments Still the Trend in Man- 
hattan" and “Lincoln Square DP's Ask the 
Planners; Where Do We Go?” as far out as 
the west coast, the pattern ls duplicated. 

One of the worst examples of mismanage- 
ment in the United States is that of the city 
of Los Angeles. There, a fine program of 
subsidized public housing, approved by the 
Federal Government, was rejected by the 
voters, just As it was all ready to go into 
actual construction. This negative result 
was the product of a campaign of villfica- 
tion and misrepresentation by the National 
Association ot Real Estate Boards and the 
United States Savings and Loan League, un- 
fortunately abetted by the two leading news- 
papers of that city. 

The outstanding success achieved by this 
campaign of misrepresentation by the real- 
estate lobby is well indicated by the fact 
that even as generally reliable and distin- 
guished a representative of the Nation’s 
press as the Wall Street Journal on July 17, 
1951, printed the following headlines: ‘Los 
Angeles Folk Fume Over Huge Project.” 
“Roar of Protest Against Public Housing.” 

The truth was that the city council had 
approved the public-housing program by a 
vote of/10 to 5. The truth was that the 
public-housing program had been endorsed 
by every local veterans’ organization, all lo- 
eal-labor organizations and more than 70 
other civic groups. 

The low-income families of Los Angeles 
àre today paying the penaity for the suc- 
cess of this vicious propaganda. Thus the 
New York Times, writing of the Los Angeles 
project on last June 8, reported, under the 
headline “Vast Bullding Plan Is Set in Slum“ 
that “the 9,000 present residents of the hill 
will be resettled, virtually all the buildings in 
the 22-block area razed, and the tract re- 
landscaped and rebuilt to accommodate 6,000 
to 8,000 residents In style. What will be- 
come of the people who live in the flretraps 
and rabbit warrens atop the hill is an un- 
settled question. The redevelopment will 
be on somewhat a luxury basis, with apart- 
ments renting upward from $50 a room a 
month. 

It must be unpleasant Indeed to be the 
head of a family, worrying about where to 
find a roof to shelter wife and children, only 
to be informed that his fate is an unsettled 
question, Tearing down slum buildings may 
be esthetically satisfying and emotionally 
soothing but does not, of Itself, improve the 
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living conditions of low-Income families. On 
the contrary, it may aggravate their plight, 

The basic fact is, that even with Govern- 
ment aid under the FHA program and other 
forms of assistance, very little of the new 
housing provided by private speculative 
builders is within the means of even a 
family of average income. Obviously none 
of it is within the means of families in the 
lowest income groups, those who, of neces- 
sity, are compelled to live in slum areas. 

About one-quarter of the families in the 
United States can afford to buy the cheapest 
new three-bedroom houses available at the 
end of 1957. Three-bedroom apartments 
are eyen scarcer and even more expensive 
than three-bedroom houses. A three-bed- 
room apartment rents for a minimum of 
about $110. This condition is true across 
the Nation. To afford such apartments, a 
family should have an annual income of not 
less than $7,000. 

The problem of rehousing Is essentially a 
national one that can be solved only on a 
basis of national financial assistance. 
WMCA calls again for the establishment or 
a Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment in the Federal Government, 

Moreover, WMCA would Like to suggest 
that, just as a would-be automoblle manu- 
facturer in another country comes over here 
to study what has been done so success- 
fully in Detroit, or physicians and s 
come to New York City study the best in 
medical science, so officials in charge of our 
urban redevelopment and rehousing pro- 
gram might well study what has been done 
successfully abroad—especially in England 
and in Sweden. 

According to Mr. Eric L. Bird, editor of the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, “In Britain new construction 
generally precedes slum elimination.” This, 
let it be noted, is said of a housing program 
that has been continued under Conservative 
and Labor governments, with only minor 


modifications since 1922. The 2 top years of 


public housing construction in England were 
under Conseryative governments—in 1928 
and 1939. 

In Sweden, which has carried out, in the 
opinion of qualified observers, the most suc- 
cessful rehousing program anywhere in the 
world, the philosophy of housing and the 
pattern followed is similar. 

The best of Sweden is represented by 
Velingby, a new satellite town a few miles 
It was completed 
last year. Velingby is not a group of tall 
apartment houses, huddled together in a 
few acres. It consists of hundreds of acres, 
laid out as apartments, individual homes, 
groups of two-story housing for~elderly 
people, playgrounds, recreational parks, 
decorative fountains as well as wading pools. 
There are restaurants, there are bandstands. 
There are office buildings, where employment 
will be provided for those who live in the 
new city. There are sites available for leas- 
ing to private concerns, on which factories 
will be erected, to provide more employment. 
This is real redevelopment, having as its key 
a better life for the people of Sweden. 

Let it be understood that WMCA has 
nothing but admiration for the ideals of 
urban redevelopment and specifically for the 
Lincoln Square project, which will replace a 
rundown area of antiquated tenements and 
superannuated buildings with a cultural 
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center of the greatest city in the world. 
This is a project in the finest tradition of 
civic planning. 

But slum clearance fs not the cause of 
better housing. It is the result, the end 
product of a soundly planned rehousing 
program. 

WMCA believes that, before a single build- 
ing is torn down, subsidized public housing, 
equal in quantity to the number of families 
to be evicted and the rentals paid in those 
bulldings must be built to house the ten- 
ants. You can put a side of beef in cold 
storage for a year. You cannot do the same 
to an American family. 

Nearly twenty thousand human beings are 
being evicted or wilt be evicted in connec- 
tion with the Lincoln Square project. WMCA 
believes that our immediate and pressing 
problem is to address ourselves to helping 
them. Let us not neglect their plight. Let 
us not forget that rehousing is for people. 


Neglected Areas of Education and the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for us to fully realize what it 
means to live during times of explosive 
scientific development. Now we know 
that man's entry into space is limited 
only by the boundaries of time needed 
for research. This scientific research is 
man’s last barrier to new adventure and 
discovery in the universe. Only an edu- 
cational system alerted and equipped for 
the times can trigger a projection 
capable of surmounting science research 
barriers. ; 

In the interest of the national survival 
we must provide stimulus to the States 
for the improvement and the further de- 
velopment of their public school pro- 
grams of education and training in the 
sciences and foreign languages. We have 
more than sufficient evidence of the im- 
mediate dire need for this type of assist- 
ance to our public schools. In fact, as 
the committee reports on H. R. 13247 
stated: g 

There is no question as to the need for 
strengthening and expanding the teaching of 
mathematics, science and modern foreign 
languages in our elementary and secondary 
schools. The vital importance of these sub- 
jects to our natural defense and to the con- 
duct of our foreign economic, cultural, and 
diplomatic relations is inescapable. Instruc- 
tion in these subjects—utilizing modern 
techniques and equipment—must be ade- 
quate at the elementary and secondary 
school level if we are to produce the educated 
people our Nation needs in the years ahead. 
The plain cold fact is that these subjects are 


neglected ones in all too many of our schools 
today. 


Dr, Lawrence Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education, described 
the background of the situation when he 
testified before our committee that— 

It scarcely needs to be sald that we have 
entered a new era, an era unfolding as a 
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result of new knowledge of the universe and 
the continued development of new sources 
of energy. In many respects what recently 
was in the future, as conceived in the minds 
of men, is already here. We have been 
startled by recent developments and the 
accelerated pace with which. the doors to 
nature’s secrets are being opened. 

The relative recency of the entrance of 
the laboratory sciences into the curriculum 
undoubtedly is one factor limiting the char- 
acter and degree of science offerings in the 
schools. Mdny of our schools never have 
had suitable laboratory facilities, and in 
school after school the few science courses 
that are taught are often of a very inade- 
quate nature, with instruction by teachers 
with less than desirable qualifications for 
the task. In recent years even the more 
favored schools have suffered sharp limita- 
tions on their science programs, as we shall 
show. These and other conditions have con- 
tributed to a critical imbalance in the cur- 
riculum, instruction, and student enroli- 
ment. 

Today most of the States do not have the 
leadership needed to promote the necessary 
modernization and upgrading of instruction 
in mathematics and science. 

Resulting in part from lack of personnel, 
most of the States have not developed 
modern mathematics and science courses of 
study and teachers’ guides. 


The need to improve the science cur- 
riculam in our public schools is de- 
scribed in an article by Mr. Elbert P, 
Little in the Science Teacher Magazine, 
as follows: 

The teaching of science has changed, and 
changed substantially, in the half century, 
both in content and in technique. But on 
the whole, the changes have consisted in ad- 
dition to the structure that existed 50 
years ago, or in alterations to the existing 
structure. Lately there haye been repeated 
intimations that this piecemeal reconstruc- 
tion has long since failed in its purposes; 
that a new structure is now necessary; and 
that it must be designed from the ground 
up. 


The expense of equipment for science 
laboratories has forced many schools to 
resort to nonlaboratory methods of 
teaching. In many instances, it was re- 
ported during our subcommittee hear- 
ings, it is not uncommon to find a com- 
plete absence of laboratory facilities in 
the required general science and biology 
courses, to say nothing of those sciences 
requiring more complicated and expen- 
sive laboratory equipment. 


The cost of science laboratory facil- 
ities was outlined by Dr. John R. Lud- 
ington, of the United States Office of 
Education, during our hearings when he 
pointed out that— 


A general science laboratory would run 
~ $6,000; a biology laboratory, $6,700; and phys- 
ics labs tend to run about $9,600; chem- 
istry laboratories a little higher—$12,600. 
In addition to those figures, we have var- 
ious items of student apparatus and teacher 
demonstration equipment, chemicals and 
consumable supplies. 

Theee figures for a general science labora- 
tory run about $1,200 to $4,300, depending 
upon the size and the desires of the school. 
A biology laboratory would run from about 
$3,200 to $8,200. A physics laboratory would 
run from $3,400 to $8,900; and a chemistry 
laboratory, $2,400 to $7,200. 


The problem of the lack of adequate 
science facilities and equipment in many 
of the Nation's schools is further com- 
plicated by the most vitally important 
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need of all—a shortage of science and 
mathematics teachers. This fact was 
underscored during the subcommittee 
hearings when it was pointed out that— 

A number of factors contribute to the 
difficulties which. school systems face in 
developing adequate programs of mathe- 
matics and science. However, iet us con- 
sider the problem of the teacher. Certainly 
all of us would agree this is a prime factor. 
It applies in other fields, of course. But the 
shortage is considerably more severe in the 
fields of mathematics and sclence. Moreover, 
the preparation of those presently engaged 
in these fields Is less adequate than in other 
subjects. 

The competition for teachers qualified in 
mathematics and science is definitely more 
critical today than heretofore. Several 
States which have conducted studies of 
teacher supply in science and mathematics 
report that only about One-third of the 
science teachers are full-time teachers of 
science and two-thirds teach these subjects 
merely on a part-time basis. Information 
drawn from 32 States indicates that in 1956 
less than half of both the science teachers 
and mathematics teachers were devoting 
full time to the subject. This situation is 
most common in small high schools, 

There has been an alarming drop in the 
number of science teachers trained annually. 
In 1950, 9,096 qualified science teachers 
graduated from our colleges. In 1956, only 
4.320 were graduated a decrease of more 
than 50 percent. A slight improvement over 
the latter figure was noted in 1957 when 
the number increased to around 5,000. 
Moreover, for a variety of reasons, of those 
graduates prepared to teach science only 
about 60 out of every 100 actually accept 
teaching positions. In contrast, more than 
80 percent of those who prepare for elemen- 
bigs schoolteaching enter teaching immedi- 
ately. 


_On the basis of these facts and addi- 
tional evidence presented to our sub- 
committee it is my opinion that the pro- 
vision in the proposed National Defense 
Education Act to provide Federal assist- 
ance to the States to strengthen science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction is urgently needed and 
fully warranted. 


As outlined in the committee report 
on H. R. 13247: 

This title authorizes grants to the States 
to assist over a period of 4 fiscal years in 
establishing and maintaining a 2-part pro- 
gram for strengthening science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign language in- 
struction in public schools, both admin- 
istered in accordance with a single State 
plan (as approved by the Commissioner of 
Education) for accomplishing the purposes 
of the program. 

First, there is authorized the appropria- 
tion of $60 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for each of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years for payments to State 
educational agencies for the acquisition of 
special equipment suitable for use in pro- 
viding education in ‘science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages in the public 
elementary, and secondary schools of the 
State, and for minor remodeling of labora- 
tory or other space used for such equip- 
ment, 

Secondly, there is authorized the appro- 
priation of $5 million for each of the 4 
years for payments to State educational 
agencies for the expansion or improvement 
of State supervision and related services in 
the fields of science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign language instruction, and for the 
administration of the State plan. 
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Statement by George J. Burger Before the 
Senate Committee on Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


or INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
Made by Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, before the Senate 
Finance Committee on July 16, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 
STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 

ENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 

Busness, BEFORE SENATE FINANCE COM- 

MITTEE, JULY 16, 1958 


I am George J. Burger vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership of 
the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
Professional people in all vocations from «ll 
Parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
You and your committee for inviting me to 
appear and give testimony on the subject 
Matter before your committee, and this con- 
firms your letter to me of June 27, 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, if time permitted I could 
build a case on the facts that would disclose 
Tank discrimination in the excise-tax levy 
Presently imposed on the stocks of tires and 
tubes in the hands of independent retailers 
that smelis to the high heavens. 

In my private capacity, and then again 
in my official capacity with the federation 
this past decade, we have appeared before 
committees requesting correction, beginning 
with February 6, 1942, before the House 
Small Business Committee. Then again, be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means June 
1947, February 20, 1951, October 1955, Janu- 
ary 1956, November- December 1956, and Jan- 
Uary 7, 1958. Before the Senate Finance 
Committee July 6, 1950, March 1957, and the 
record will also disclose filed statements on 
this subject matter before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. November 1957 before 
the Senate Small Business Committee. 

Tt might be of interest to you, Mr, Chair- 
man and members of the committee, for me 
to quote the colloquy that took place before 
the Senate Banking Committee on June 18, 
1957, between Senator HOMER CAPEHART and 
Mr, Dan Throop Smith, of the Treasury De- 
partment. Now bear in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this subject matter was not be- 
fore the Senate Banking Committee at the 
time, but hearings were being held on the 
Small Business Administration Act. 

“Senator CAPEHART. Yes. I would like to 
ask Mr. Smith this question. It is a prob- 
lem here that I wish would also get an an- 
Swer for us on. This has to do with small 
business, and particularly with the tire re- 
tallers of the United States. As you know, 
When they ship tires they have to pay the 
excise tax on it, but when the manufacturer 
Who owns his own retail stores sells it, he 
can put all of the tires he wishes to in the 
Tetall stores without paying tax on them. 
That seems to be unfair to me, and it seems 
to be placing a burden on the independent 
tire retaller which is not placed on the man- 
Ulacturer who owns retall stores. 
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“Of course, you understand this not only 
applies to tires and tire manufacturers, but 
any manufacturer where it is a product sub- 
ject to excise tax. 

“Mr. SmrrH. Surely, 

“Senator CAPEHART. Where he has retail 
stores, you see. 

“Mr, SMITH. Yes. 

“Senator CaprnHart. It applies to many 
other items in addition to tires, 

“Mr. SMITH. Les. 

“Senator Capenarr. It is in the law and 
your position is that what I consider to be a 
discrimination is a part of the law? 

“Mr. SmrrH. That I am qiute sure of. 

“Senator CAPEHART. And the only way to 
correct it is to correct the law? 

“Mr. SMITH. That I am quite certain of. 

“Senator CAPEHART, Thank you very much. 

“Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or the Internal 
Revenue Department, I presume it is, give 
us a ruling that can be made a part of this 
record as to why the independent retailer 
of tires must pay the tax when he receives 
the tires, whereas the manufacturer can 
send all of the tires he wishes out to his 
retail stores scattered all over the United 
States, with many of them next door to 
the independent, and he does not have to 
pay the tax until he disposes of them. I 
would like to know whether or not it is an 
interpretation of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment that these independents must pay 
the tax, or whether it is a part of the law. 
At the moment I do not know. 

“Mr. SMITH. I will be glad to comment on 
that now, because I do happen to be fa- 
miliar with it. 

“Senator Caprnart. If you are familiar 
with it and care to answer, fine, 

“Mr, SmrrH. I think it is a completely un- 
ambigous interpretation of the law, because 
the law is imposed on sales. 

“Senator CAPEHART. In other words, you 
are following the law? 

“Mr. SMITH. Yes, There is nothing in the 
excise tax law which imposes a tax other 
than at the time of the sale. This was a 
subject which was considered in the Ways 
and Means Committee in the bill which was 
reported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee a matter of a few weeks ago now, 
when considerable consideration was given. 
to this. I do not recall exactly how it was 
finally handled in the bill, but I remember 
one point that came up in our analysis of 
it in the Treasury Department was to the 
effect that credit terms typically given by 
the manufacturers to retailers were such 
that in point of fact the tax was due at 
least in many instances on the sales by 
the manufacturers through their own retail 


stores quicker than the tax was due from“ 


the independent retailers under the terms 
of credit. that were offered; but I will be 
glad to get additional information for you.“ 

So it is self-apparent that this discrimina- 
tion has been a matter of record with many 
Members of the Congress, and no correc- 
tion forthcoming. 

In the report of the Subcommittee on Ex- 
cise Taxes of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, December 31, 1956, on page 6, the 
report states: 

“However, it is understood that only 3 
tire manufacturers currently operate com- 
many-owned retail stores, and that quanti- 
ties of tires marketed through these outlets 
represent only a very small percentage of 
the total volume.” 5 

Of course I have personal knowledge of 


the rubber tire industry, being an inde- 


pendent member of that industry for close 
to 50 years, and I know that the findings as 
reported above do not check with the 
record, 

Early in 1957 the public relations depart- 
ment of Puller & Smith & Ross, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, whose client was the Pennsyl- 
vania Tire Co., held a contest through Na- 
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tion’s independent tire dealers, and put the 
question: What's wrong with the tire busi- 
ness?” Their report discloses: “Dealers cite 
company-owned stores as greatest evil in 
tire business.” We had no part, direct or 
indirect, in developing this contest and I 
might say that with the reports coming in 
from independent tire retailers in metro- 
politan areas throughout this Nation, with no 
exceptions or omissions, they cite this as 
the ever increasing peril to their business 
future. Why? Because of the expanded 
operation of these manufacturers retail 
stores throughout the Nation. In fact, it 
was stated very recently at an annual meet- 
ing of the United States Rubber Co., in an- 
swer to a question from one of their stock- 
holders as to whether they planned to go 
into the company-owned store field that they 
are giving consideration to the proposition. 

The National Independent a publication 
devoted to the interests of independent tire 
sales and servicing dealers throughout the 
Nation recently made a survey on this dis- 
crimination, requesting their readers to ad- 
vise them as to what, if any injury was ac- 
cruing to them as a result of the discrimi- 
nation in the imposition of the excise tax on` 
their stocks of tires and tubes, and that of 
their main competitor—the manufacturers 
retail stores. The result of this national 
survey as disclosed by the National Inde- 
pendent, May 29, 1958, was, and I quote: “$4,- 
500 frozen assets; that is the meaning of Fed- 
eral excise-tax-collection method to average 
dealer who replied to our recent survey. It's 
a measure of the advantage this law gives to 
company stores, Our hope for correction is 
now with Senator Bran, of Virginia, and his 
Senate finance group.” 

With the recent highway construction bill 
and the added taxes on tires and tubes this 
developed an even greater financial liabil- 
ity on the independent retailer from which 
the manufacturers retail stores are exempt. 

Mr, Chairman, we are not asking for any 
reduction of taxes, but in view of the fact 
that the Government is primarily interested 
in the greatest tax Income of all descrip- 
tions why does the Government close their 
eyes to this gravy train of additional taxes? 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, these major com- 
panies owning and operating retail stores are 
in a far better financial position to carry the 
advance payment in excise tax than are the 
run-of-the-mill of independent retailers, 
It's beyond us to understand why the Gov- 
ernment continues to play Lady Bountiful on 
such a deplorable situation and it is our 
hope and plea that your committee will rec- ° 
mend that adjustment be made on this tax 
levy discrimination. 

It should be so ordered that wherever tires 
and tubés are sold to the consuming public 
the stocks of tires and tubes carried by that 
establishment should carry the tax levy in 
the same manner as applies to Independent 
tire retailers. 

Surely, after 16 years, let this plea in be- 
half of small business be finally resolved in 
correction. 


Puerto Rico Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON ` 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
I have prepared regarding Puerto Rico's 
constitution day. 
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There being no objection the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT Bx SENATOR JACKSON 

This date is doubly significant to the peo- 
pie of Puerto Rico. Exactly 60 years ago 
today the United States landed troops in 
the Spanish colony of Puerto Rico. And 
exactly 6 years ago today the Island of 
Puerto Rico became a “free associated state” 
of the United States—it became the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

While the people of the United States 
share with their fellow citizens in Puerto 
Rico an enthusiasm and respect for the 
achievements of the commonwealth, there 
is also much here of great significance to 
millions of other peoples in the world. Six 
years ago the United States granted to the 
people of Puerto Rico the form of govern- 
ment they had democratically chosen for 
themselves. That in itself has great mean- 
ing for the world today; but even more im- 
portantly, let us look at what Puerto Rico 
has done with its freedom. 

In the years since commonwealth status 
was granted, Puerto Rico has embarked on 
an energetic program of development and 
growth, characteristically termed “Operation 
bootstrap.” It was just that, too, By every 
legitimate device of encouragement and 
cooperation, the government of Puerto Rico 
has brought new industry to the island, has 

led new jobs for the people of Puerto 
„ and has provided a better life for all. 

It was not too many years ago that Puerto 
Rico was a shameful testimony to colonial 
neglect. Now the commonwealth has the 
next highest standard of living in Central 
America. Puerto Rico has induced a major 
program of capital investment and expen- 
diture, but it has not done this at the ex- 
pense of its people. Hand-in-hand with in- 
dustrial expansion has come growth of edu- 
cational and public health facilities. The 
total life of Puerto Rico’s citizens has been 
attended to, not Just the business and eco- 
nomic sector. = 

And this is probably the most important 
thing to note on’ this sixth Puerto Rico 
constitution day. Self-determination of 
colonial peoples can be achieved within the 
framework of democracy. Underdeveloped 
areas can be brought up by their own boot- 
straps without the dire consequences too 
often associated with investments by colo- 
nial powers. ~ 

Today we can certainly say that Pu 
Rico provides clear evidence of the superlor- 
ity of freedom, clear evidence that the demo- 
cratic way of life remains one of this Na- 
tion’s most important exports, 


Ethical Standards in Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the radio stations in this country 
which takes frank and open advantage 
of the right of FCC licensees to express 

“editorial opinions on the air is station 
WMCA in New York City. Every week, 
WMCA broadcasts the outspoken and 
thoughtful edi opinions of Mr, 
Nathan Straus. 

Mr. Straus is a man of liberal views 
and of a sincere and broadminded con- 
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cern for the issues of public policy which 
confront the people of the great metrop- 
olis during the course of each week's 
news developments. On Friday, July 11, 
Mr. Straus’ thoughtful editorial broad- 
cast was devoted to the current interest 
in the investigation of the episodes in- 
volving Mr. Sherman Adams, Mr. Ber- 
nard Goldfine, and certain regulatory 
agencies of our Government. 

Unfortunately, the text of the entire 
broadcast would be too lengthy to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under our 
rules. However, because Mr. Straus 
comments at length on certain remarks 
I have made on this issue, as well as on 
the proposals made by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas! and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], along with 
his New York colleague in the House of 
Representatives [Mr. KEATING], I thought 
that Mr. Straus’ text was of such interest 
that it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of other Members of the Congress, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

Mr. President, on an earlier date some 
of the issues of money and influence in 
politics which were brought to public 
attention again in the Adams-Goldfine 
case were also discussed by the very able 
and thoughtful commentator, Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Murrow. Mr. Murrow devoted 
a part of his Columbia Broadcasting 
System radio commentary on June 25 to 
a discussion of the problem of campaign 
financing, including the proposal of 
President Theodore Roosevelt for Fed- 
eral financing of essential campaign 
costs which I have been urging in the 
Senate. 

Task unanimous consent that this part 
of Mr. Murrow's broadcast be printed 
in the Appendix. 

Finally, I also ask to have included an 
editorial from the Beaumont (Tex.) 
Journal of June 30, entitled “Sauce for 
the Gander” endorsing my proposal that 
Members of Congress be subject to the 
same rules of conflicts of interest as apply 
to executive officials. 

There being no objection the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 
EDITORIAL BROADCAST Over Station WMCA BY 

NATHAN STRAUS, JULY 11, 1958 

Although this editor expects to omit the 
weekly WMCA editorials during the summer 
months, a matter of great public concern 
deserves immediate editorial comment. We 
refer, of course, to the Adams-Goldfine case. 

Here is the kind of dramatic story that 
tickles the imagination. Few people like a 
sanctimonious egoist. It is hard to resist the 
temptation to be gleeful when a man who has 
spent much of. his life in polishing his own 
halo, discovers that it has slipped and be- 
come a noose. 

. . . * . 

Sherman Adams, commonly referred to in 
Washington as Assistant President, has 


admitted to activities that are not only gen- 


erally regarded as improper, but actions in 
all respects identical with those for which he 
has forced other Government officials to for- 
teit their jobs. Sherman Adams, who has 
ousted several high Government officials for 
acceptance of gifts and gratuities from men 
involved in cases before Federal Government 
agencies now admits that he himself has ac- 
cepted such gifts and gratuities. Sherman 
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Adams may have a pure heart, but he cer- 
tainly does not have clean hands. 
. . » + — 

But there is still another aspect of the 
subcommittee hearings on the conduct of 
Sherman Adams. It has been admirably 
stated by Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon. Senator NEUBERGER said: 

“I believe it is time to place in perspective 
the episode involving Sherman Adams. 

“Sherman Adams is the victim of a system 
under which the spending of large sums of 
money on politics and politicians is virtually 
taken for granted among substantial seg- 
ments of our society. He may not have been 
an innocent victim, I do not condone his 
conduct. But I think we should be honest 
and realistic in appraising it. 

“After all, it is not so long ago that the 
acceptance by a prominent politician of an 
$18,000 expense fund from real estate and 
oil operators was turned into a personal tri- 
umph over & nationally broadcast television 
program. Do the gifts to Sherman Adams, 
about which we have heard so much, add up 
to a fraction of $18,000? 

“When Sherman Adams committed his er- 
Tors of judgment in doing favors for his 
friend, the public is being left to infer that 
he did this because of Mr. Goldfine's vicuna 
coats and hotel suites. Yet is Sherman 
Adams any more indebted to Mr. Goldfine 
for gifts than a man who sits in the Senate 
or in a governor's chair is indebted to those 
who collected $100,000 from big-business 


men or from trade-union political-education 


funds to pay for his campaign expenses? 

“Is Sherman Adams, with his $2,400 rug 
and $700 vicuna cloth coat more obligated to 
render unethical favors than is a Member 
of Congress who is dependent every few years 
on 20 times that amount from bankers, nat- 
ural-gas and private-utility owners and dis- 
tillery executives to finance his billboards 
and radio and TV shows? What is the dif- 
ference’ between one gift and another? 

“What is morality in government? Was it 
virtue for utility stockholders to contribute 
enormous sums to the Eisenhower campaigns, 
and then for the President's assistant, Sher- 
man Adams, to call the SEC to postpone a 
crucial hearing in the Dixon-Yates case— 
but immorality for the same Sherman Adams 
to inquire from the SEC about the case of 
Mr. Goldfine, from whom he had received a 
$2,400 rug? 

“Is it morality for oll and gas tycoons to 
stage great benefit dinners to collect hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the cam- 
paigns of Members of Congress in distant 
States who will vote to lift Federal control 
from offshore oil deposits or from natural- 
gas prices—but immorality for Sherman 
Adams to sign a hotel bill to the account of 
his friend, Mr. Goldfine?“ 7 

WMCA heartily endorses the point of view 
expressed by Senator NEUBERGER. It is high 
time for Congress to adopt for itself a code 
of conduct identical with that by which it 
judges—and indeed, sentences in the court 
of public opinion—members of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Until the same code of ethics is applied to 
members of the executive branch as to 
members of the legislative branch, such in- 
vestigations as the present one certainly 
smack of hypocrisy. Congressmen cannot 
well profess horror and shock at the dis- 
covery that a man in the executive branch 
of Government has accepted gifts and con- 
tributions. Hardly any Congressman has 
not been guilty of similar conduct—on 2 
larger scale. 

Some of the finest legislators in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
have shown distaste for this strange dif- 
Terence in standards of conduct. In 1951, a 
subcommittee, headed by Senator PAUL 
DovGras, Democrat, of Illinois, studied the 
subject, and made concrete recommenda- 
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tions to the Congress. Nothing came of the 
Dougias committee recommendations. 

Within the week, Senator Jacon Javrrz and 
Representative KENNETH KATING, Republi- 
cans, of New York, have introduced bills 
looking toward the establishment of a code 
Of ethics for Congressmen. WMCA“ hopes 
that, at this session, action will be taken 
on these bhis. But, judging by past experi- 
ence, this hope is apt to be disappointed, 

In studying the establishment of a code 
Which would limit the apparently limitless 
freedom of members of the legislative branch 
to accept gifts, gratuities and favors, under 
the present custom, WMCA believes that 
Congress might well consider simultaneously 
whether the restrictions.now imposed on 
Members of the executive branch are not 
Unduly severe. Specifically, the requirement 
that such an official dispose of all of his 
Private investments in corporations which 
might have a conflict of interest with a pub- 
Uc regulatory agency, seems unnecessary, ex- 
treme and unfair. The same purpose might 
be achieved, as others have pointed out, by 
requiring merely that every important official 
in the executive branch make periodic dis- 
Closure of all of his holdings in private cor- 
Portions and other private business enter- 
prise, as well as a detailed listing of all his 
sources of income. 

The Congress has a responsibility to watch 
carefully over the administration of the 
agencies, departments and programs which it 
establishes. In carrying out this duty, a 
Congressional subcommittee may find it nec- 
essary to investigate the extent of improper 
influence, whether by the White House or 
Others, over an agency in order to discover 
whether the agency is really independent.“ 
But this important work of the Congress 
should be carried on—and can be carried 
On—without violence to the rights of citi- 
Zens and without undermining the confi- 
dence of the public in Congressional 
Procedure. 

WMCA urges the following program. One, 
the congressional subcommittee investigat- 
ing the Sherman Adams-Goldfine case 
should stop its circus antics and settle down 
to the business at hand, while scrupulously 
Avoiding character assassination on the basis 
of unsupported hearsay evidence. 

Two, full TV and radio coverage of the 
Subcommittee hearings should be per- 
mitted—and even encouraged. It is highly 
educational procedure for the people of the 
Country to be able to watch their Govern- 
ment at work. Moreover, attendance by 
sight and hearing, though not in the flesh. 
will enable the people to form an opinion 
As to the credibility of a witness. 

Three, WMCA urges that Congress go for- 
Ward immediately with a thoroughgoing ex- 
amination of Its own conduct, with early 
Adoption of a code of ethics for its own 
members identical with the code Imposed on 
Members of the executive branch of the 

ernment. - 
Edward R. Murrow Wira THE News, CBS 
Ravio NETWORK, JUNE 25, 1958 
This is news: 
. „ . * * 

Tt is now becoming almost fashionable to 
say that the case of Sherman Adams will, 
After all, do some good. It will somehow 
Tocus attention on the receiving of gifts, and 
the exercising of influence, This may be 
true, for a short while. But there isn't much 
evidence that publicity produces probity. 

It is at least worth noting that most of the 
members of Mr. Adams” own party who have 
been asking for his dismissal, are those who 
are up for election in the autumn. Those 
Who do not face the possibility of being 
q by the voters appear to take a 
More charitable view of Mr. Adams’ actions. 
Tt would be possible to conclude that the 

ition of ethical conduct—the deter- 
Mination of what is prudent and impru- 
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dent—depends to a considerable extent upon 
whether the politician making the Judgment 
is up for election or whether he isn't—a 
kind of timetabie opinion. 

The Democrats, of course, do not have to 
search their conscience; past speeches or ac- 
tions. They can pose as the defenders of 
everything ethical, decent, and downright 
upright—xp influence, no hostages, no gifts. 
This is pfirticularly true if their memories 
are i et short. The Democrats have 
received a political bonus in the Adams case, 
although, it's probably true to say that they 
would have preferred to have had it delayed 
for about a year, so that it would have helped 
them more in 1960. It is a harsh and un- 
pleasant fact that our political system de- 
pends in large measure upon gifts and in- 
fiuence. If there should be removed from 
Washington all those politicians who have 
accepted gifts or exerted influence, the politi- 
cal population would be decimated. This is 
true, not because the men are venal, dishon- 
est or unethical. It is true because of the 
system, Every candidate who accepts a 
campaign contribution is somehow beholden 
to the giver, whether it be a labor union, a 
public utility, a personal friend, or any 
group, organized or unorganized. These men 
once elected may show the utmost Indiffer- 
ence to the interests of those who contri- 
buted to their campaign funds—some do— 
but they have nevertheless accepted a gift of 
value. 

When a heavy campaign. contributor to 
either party is named to a Cabinet post, 
or made Ambassador to a major foreign 
power, this, of course, is not a business trans- 
action where a position is purchased for a 
price, but there is a certain resemblance, 

The acceptance of campaign contributions 
must, to a certain extent, influence the poll- 
tician and his vote. And the attempt by the 
politician to influence regulatory and other 
administrative agencies is inevitable—not 
because he has been bought, but because he 
knows the local situation and his political 
future may well be involved, The alterna- 
tive to the exercise of this type of influence 
would be to have decisions in vast areas of 
government made exclusively by the bur- 
geoning bureaucracy in Washington, without 
any influence being brought to bear by the 
representatives of the people who will be 
primarily affected by the decision. - 

Political campaigning becomes increasing- 
ly expensive. The demand for campaign 
gifts increases. The control of regulatory 
agencies in Washington over the affairs of 
persons and corporations also increases. 
The present system of political gifts can 
hardly be regarded as satisfactory. But a 
workable alternative is hard to come by. 
Perhaps the size of campaign contributions 
should be further reduced. Perhaps closer 
scrutiny of corporation and labor 
union contributions would help, 

It might even be possible to devise a 
method whereby national elections would be 
nationally financed, where all private con- 
tributions would be banned, and where the 
taxpayer would pay the whole of the cost. 
Theodore Roosevelt once played with this 
idea. But it would present enormous difi- 
culties, and not alone in the field of alloca- 
tion, administration, and policing. It could 
also raise a fundamental question of per- 
sonal freedom. In some countries voting is 
compulsory. We have never done things 
that way. apparently believing that the in- 
dividual has the right not to vote. About 
40 percent of us generally don't vote in a na- 
tional election. If political campaigns were 
to be financed at the public expense, then 
the 40 percent could really claim taxation 
without representation. 

It ought to be possible to devise a better 
method for handling our affairs, 
. * . . * 

The American humorist, Finley Peter 
Dunne, was like Will Rogers in that he really 
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knew his politics, Dunne once remarked 
that “a man who would expect to train 
lobsters to fly in a year is called a lunatic. 
But,” he said, “a man that thinks men can 
be turned into angels by an election is a re- 
former, and that man remains at large.“ 
Goodnight and good luck. 
[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal of June 
30, 1958] 
SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


“Who is going to police the policeman?” 
This is the question .Oregon’s Democratic 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER keeps asking 
as he presses for passage of a measure that 
would make Members of Congress pass a law 
to police themselves. 

Specifically, his bill would compel the 
Members of Congress and other high Govern- 
ment officials once a year to file a report on 
the sources and amounts of each item of 
income or gifts that exceed 6100. The report 
would include speaking or writing fees and 
a statement of assets and liabilities and deal- 
ings in securities or commodities during the 
previous year. 

Senator NEUBERGER makes no apologies for 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams. He 
knows the overcoat of publicity is a political 
windfall for his party this year. Yet he says 
the inconsistency between the rules which 
Congress, with a great show of righteousness 
applies to executive officials, and its failure 
to apply identical standards to its own Mem- 
bers, undoubtedly has reflected adversely on 
the reputation of Congress in the public 
mind. 

The "s concern should be shared 
by more of his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in Congress. It should be shared by 
all American voters who gave them their 
seats. The men who- make our laws and 
appropriate our tax money should be subject 
to the same scrutiny as those who serve in 
the executive branch of our Government. 

Influence-peddling is no less of an evil for 
one than it is the other. It may never be 
entirely eliminated from our elective system 
of government, but it should be minimized as 
much as possible, Congress ought to see that 
it Is. 
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Tribute to the Late Walter A. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State of South Carolina has lost one of 
its most valuable and best loved citi- 
zens with the death of Walter A. John- 
son, the athletic director at Presbyterian 
College, at Clinton, S. C. 

Coach Johnson was much more than 
an athletic director. His name is known 
everywhere in South Carolina. His 
strong character, high ideals, and his 
genuine affection for his fellow man, in- 
fluenced the lives of many thousands of 
South Carolinians. It can be truthfully 
said that he made South Carolina a 
better place in which to live. 

Walter Johnson was a native of the 
great State of Minnesota, but he spent 
43 of his 65 years in South Carolina, as 
head of the athletic department at Pres- 
byterian College. During that time, 
Presbyterian College acquired a national 
reputation for the excellence of its ath- 
letic program. Walter Johnson believed 
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that every student should participate in 
some form of athletics. He believed in 
physical fitness, and his beliefs led to 
a broader appreciation of the values of 
athletics throughout the State. 

He was a director of the South Caro- 
lina Boys’ State, a brigadier general in 
the National Guard, and an honoree of 
the Fall of Fame of the National Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate Athletics. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
editorials from the Greenville News, of 
Greenville, S. C., and the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., relating to his death. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S. C.) News of July 


24, 1958] . 


WALTER A, JOHNSON 


Some years ago the students of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina presented an award 
to Walter A, Johnson, coach and director of 
athletics at Presbyterian College in Clinton 
for many decades. 

The presentation expressed appreciation 
for “an Influence helpful to college sports far 
beyond the campus of the Institution he 
directly serves.” 

That was a fitting recognition of Coach 
Johnson's service to athletics on his own 
campus, throughout the State and over this 
entire region. 

But such was the character of the man 
‘who was the beloved dean of college coaches 


and athletic directors in our State that, long’ 


before the close of his colorful career, bis 
helpful influence reached far beyond the 
field of sports. 

Walter A. Johnson was an educator and a 
soldier, having attained the rank of brigadier 
general in the National Guard. He was a 
sportsman who sought to extend direct par- 
ticipation in some form of athletics to every- 
one possessed of the skill and desire and did 
as much as any one man ever did to broaden 
the appreciation of the best in athletics. 

But his finest achievement was as a great 
human being, a friend to mankind, his per- 
sonality as a Christian gentleman. 

This State will long be in his debt. 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State of July 24, 
1958] 


7 _ WALTER JOHNSON 

Death, coming Guietly in the night, re- 
moved Walter Johnson from the scene yes- 
terday, but the influence of his life will carry 
on for generations. 

Coach Johnson spent 43 of his 65 years as 
head of the athletic department at Presby- 
terian College. The imprint he made there, 
and in many other South Carolina under- 
takings, makes his name synonymous with 
good sportsmanship, fair play, loyalty to 
Christian ideals, and strong character. 

During his career he received many offers 
to go to larger and more lucrative fields, in 
political and business areas as well es in his 
chosen profession, but he declined them all 
to remain where his heart was. 

He was selfless in his service to others, 
whether as coach or athletic director, as a 
brigadier general in the National Guard or 
director of South Carolina Boys State, as a 
neighbor or a friend. In his dealings with 
people he was guileless and sincere. He never 
magnified a fault; he never failed to empha- 
size a virtue. His enthusiasm was infectious; 
and often even electrifying. 

South Carolina was fortunate that young 
“Swede” Johnson, an outstanding athlete in 
his own right, chose this State for his life’s 
work. The monuments of his memory—and 
already there are several—will not outlive the 
fruits of his example and leadership, 
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Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday; July 25, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Foreign Aid Flops Again,” from 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of July 
19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of July 19, 1958 
Foretcn Am FLOPS AGAIN 

(Editorial from the Chicago Tribune) 

The first thing to note about the bloody 
revolt in Iraq is that, once again, we have 
before us an example of dismal miscalcula- 
tion in Washington. 

Once again we have a demonstration that 


“the economic ald we haye been scattering 


through the Middle and Near East in the 
hope of winning lasting friends has been 
wasted, Soon we may discover that our aid 
was worse than wasted, for the weapons that 
we sent to our supposed good friends under 
the title of military aid may be turned 
against us. 

The latest available accounting of what 
our International Cooperation Administra- 
tion has spent in the region from Egypt to 
Pakistan covers the period from April 1948 
to March of this year. 

It shows, to select a few examples, that our 
Government has obligated itself to pay Egypt 
$61 million and has actually given $41 mil- 
lion, 

Iran did better. It has been promised 318 
million and has actually received 273 million 
in the decade. 


TRAQ GETS SHARE 


Iraq has been regarded as a British re- 
sponsibility but, even so, Iraq has been 
promised a total of 14 million and has 
received 12 million. 

For Israel the corresponding figures are 
$291 and $282 million; for Jordan, 59 and 56 
million; for Lebanon, 36 and 20 million; for 
the support of the Baghdad pact, we prom- 
ised $12 million last year but so far have 
managed to hand over only $107,000. 

We have pledged 370 million to Pakistan 
and paid 253 million. The corresponding 
figures for Turkey are 663 million and 579 
million, i 

The grand total for the decade for the 
region described by the ICA as “Near East 
and south Asia” is nearly $3.2 billion of 
obligations and 2,7 billion of actual expend!i- 
tures, 

CAN'T BUY FRIENDS 

For the first three quarters of the fiscal 
year that ended a few weeks ago the Obliga- 
tians assumed were $112 million and the 
payments 261 million. Possibly believers 
in the foreign aid nostrum will argue that 
the obligations assumed were materially less 
than in any of the other recent years, but 
the argument falls because the money 
actually spent Includes gifts authorized in 
previous years and is hardly less than the 
recipients have become accustomed to 
getting. 

A foreign policy founded upon buying 
friends with cash has failed. Egypt and 
Syria are now clear off the reservation, The 
government in Lebanon is in trouble. Iraq's 
government, assumed to be friendly, has 
been overthrown. The future of the Bagh- 
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dad pact as a means of halting the south- 
ward spread of communism is, to say the 
least, a dark one. 

Let those who have insisted all along that 
American taxpayers are getting their 
money's worth for the enormous burden of 
foreign aid they have been carrying explain, 
if they can, what went wrong. To the rest 
of us, the answer is obvious. What went 
wrong was a foregin policy based on a mon- 
strous miscalculation of what can be bought 
with money, 


Capital Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the July 17, 1958, issue of the Milwaukie 
Review, of Milwaukie, Oreg., appeared 
an eloquent and persuasive editorial 
against the institution which we know 
as capital punishment. 

One of the most shocking and poig- 
nant statements in the editorial is that 
every person executed in Oregon for the 
last 21 years has been defended only 
by a court-appointed lawyer. In other 
words, the men put to death by the State 
in Oregon have been men who were too 
poor in purse to employ their own legal 
defense. Does this not tell us that the 
electric chair and the gas chamber seem 
to be reserved, in large measure, for 
those who are in poverty and without 
Substantial financial backing? 

The people of my State will yote No- 
vember 4, 1958, whether or not they 
want to continue the death penalty as 
part of Oregon's penal system. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
from the Milwaukie Review, which has 
been written by one of the outstanding 
members of the Oregon State Senate, 
the Honorable Monroe Sweetland, of 
Clackamas County, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. Mr. Sweet- 
land is editor of the Milwaukie Review. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review of 
July 17, 1958) 
Ir WHat You Want Is EXrTerMtInaTION 

“If what you want to do is exterminate, 
I can pick out 200 men in my custody who 
are far more dangerous to the public than 
the men in death row.“ 

Thus spoke Richard McGee, chief of Cali- 
fornia's prison system, in testifying against 
capital punishment in Sacramento recently. 

Between now and November 4th Oregon- 
ians will be deciding whether or not they 
will vote to remove the death penalty from 
Oregon’s Constitution. 

If Oregon joins the growing number of 
States and nations which have abolished 
the death penalty we-will be doing the right 
thing on several counts: 

1, The statistics and the record show 
clearly that the death penalty does not deter 
crime, but rather makes difficult the con- 
viction of most persons accused of capital 
crimes. 

2. Executions are almost exclusively re- 
served for the helpless, poor and racially. 
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unpopular. Every person executed in Ore- 
gon for the last 21 years has been defended 
Only by a court-appointed lawyer, being un- 
able to employ his own. Other first-degree 
murderers escape the maximum penalty. 

3. Those who commit murders, as a group, 
are not considered by penologists to be as 
unredeemable or as menacing to society as 
Several other types of felons, (“Habitual 
criminals,” etc.) 

4. If our purpose is justice and redemp- 
tion, to kill the accused removes the last 
chance to correct our errors. Last week in 
a southern State a conyicted man, sentenced 
to death, was released when another con- 
fessed the murder, Last month an Oregon 
Man was convicted of murder, and within 
2 weeks the chief witness admitted she lied 
in the testimony which convicted him. 
These instances occur every year. 

5. Killing under any pretext is contrary 
to all religious precept except among the 
Most retributive and primitive religious 
sects, 

When Oregon voters approve abolition of 
Capital punishment, the maxtmum penalty, 
except for treason or a second killing while 
under sentence, will be life imprisonment, 
With strict limits on parole. We will join 
the States of Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Delaware, Maine, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin and the soon-to-be State of 
Alaska. Most of the advanced nations have 
abolished it including Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium. The death penalty is finally in its 
last months in England. where only 150 
years ago there were 200 crimes punishable 
by death. 

It is difficult for people to be unemotional 
about capital punishment, but we hope that 
before they emote over the issue on Novem- 
der u ballot, that they will examine the facts, 

n let the emoting be done on a basis of 
supportable fact, rather than hobgoblins of 
Prejudice inherited from the dark past. 
Nearly every prison warden, including that 
tough hombre, Warden Clarence Gladden of 

gon, oppose the death penalty. Those 
men know. We hope Oregon voters will 
Strike the bloody relic from the Constitu- 

m. We will have better law enforcement 
and more accurate justice if we do. 


A Vicious Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 


DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn an edi- 
torial on the so-called wilderness bill. 

This editorial was written by Gideon 

Penheimer, publisher of the Caldwell 
Times, a daily newspaper published at 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

I should like to call the attention of my 
Colleagues in the Senate, through this 
editorial, to some of the unsavory fea- 
tures of this bill, which has been sup- 
Dorted with many high-fiown phrases 
and presented as the peak of conserva- 

n for the Nation. 

This editorial points out the cold eco= 
os blight which the bill would bring 
18 the State of Idaho, without bringing 
alle results the proposers of this measure 

egedly espouse, development of re- 
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sources for the most benefit to the most 


people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

A Vicrovs BLL 

The so-called wilderness bill, hearings on 
which open in Washington, D. C., next week, 
is a bill designed to deprive Idaho perma- 
nently of any hope for economic growth, It 
would freeze 65 percent of our area as a play- 
ground for the rest of the country. 

Becoming the vacation spot for the Nation 
would not be uninviting. Florida and Ne- 
vada have done well as tourist spots and 
Maine would be permanently poverty- 
stricken if it were not for summer time tourst 
dollars. 

However, the bill would not develop the 
recreational potential of our primitive areas, 
It would merely leave It as it is now—a play- 
ground for a few milllionaires and macces- 
sible to the average Idahoan or visitor, 

As Canyon County's Representative George 
L. Crookham, Jr., pointed out to the Times 
yesterday, even our most highly industrial- 
ized States at one time were wilderness, 

A bill such as the Neuberger-Humphrey 
bill would rob the Gem State ot any possibi- 
lity of joining the progress of our sister 
States. 

We have been lagging behind for too long. 
The wilderness bill would make certain we 
would never catch up. 


Puerto Rico’s Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. MILLER- of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this occa- 
sion to express my congratulations and 
my best wishes to my fellow citizens of 


Puerto Rico on the occasion of this sixth 


anniversary of the act which elevated 
Puerto Rico to the status of a free com- 
monwealth associated with the United 
States of America. 

I want to congratulate the people of 
Puerto Rico on the advancements which 
have been made since that date of July 
25, 1952: 

T also want to congratulate my fellow 
citizens on the leadership of the Com- 
monwealth—leaders like your Governor 
Mufioz-Marin and your Resident Com- 
missioner FERNÓS-ISERN. I have always 
maintained that any nation or any state 
or any city can remain strong if it has 
wise political leadership, wise economic 
leadership, and wise spiritual leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to visit the island paradise 
of Puerto Rico on several different occa- 
sions. It is my hope that I will be able 
to visit the island again several times in 
the future, 

I have followed with interest the new 
developments in Puerto Rico. I have 
found the people taking a greater and 
greater interest in their Government 
and in civic affairs, The Common- 
wealth has a good government, wisely 
investing the legislative power in a sen- 
ate and house of representatives; exec- 
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utlye power in the hands of a Governor 
who is elected by the people; and a good. 
judiciary composed of a supreme court 
and a lower court system. 

It is my belief the Commonwealth will 
continue to build for the good of all our 
fellow citizens who live there. The 
Commonwealth will develop an ever 
growing economy in the years that lie 
ahead. y 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have this 
opportunity to congratulate the fine 
American citizens of the great Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 


States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
analyzing the recent yote of the House 
of Representatives in favor of H. R. 3, 
the so-called States rights bill, the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S. C., 
pointed out that public sentiment in 
favor of restoring to the States their 
proper rights and powers is growing. 

There can be no doubt that the peo- 
ple of the State of South Carolina are 
greatly concerned with the trend toward 
centralization of the Government at the 
expense of the sovereign States, and, 
ultimately, at the expense of every in- 
dividual. I believe that this concern is 
growing throughout the Nation, as re- 
flected by the recent vote of the House 
of Representatives, and I hope that the 
Senate will have an opportunity to cast 
a similarly favorable vote for H. R. 3 at 
this session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Greenville News, entitled 
“Vote Shows Concern Over Court 
Trends,“ be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as it appeared in the News 
on July 24. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
|For the Greenville (S. C.) News of July 24, 

1958] 
Vore SHows Concern Over Count TRENDS 

A vote of great significance for this coun- 
try was the heavy majority—240 to 155—by 
which the House last week passed the Smith 
bill designed to curb the power of the United 
States Supreme Court to nullify State laws. 

The final fate of this bill, of course, Is still 
uncertain. It may not pass the Senate, and 
W it does it may run into a veto, since some 
administrative departments oppose it. But 
the vote reflects a steadily growing public 
sentiment that recent trends in Supreme 
Court decisions are threatening impairment 
of the proper rights and powers of the States 
in the regulation of affairs within their 
borders. 

The House vote, in which many Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats, mainly southern- 
ers, supported the bill indicates strong ap- 
proval of its principles in all sections of the 
country. 

In recent years various Supreme Court de- 
cisions have been criticized by thoughtful 
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citizens of all sections, because of their trend 
toward making Federal law the exclusive 
power and nullifying State laws on the same 
subject. 

In several instances the Court has ruled 
invalid State laws on various subjects on the 
grounds that by enacting nationwide laws 
the Congress has preempted those particular 
fields of law. 

The most recent case was that of Steve 
Nelson in Pennsylvania, who was convicted 
of subversive activities In the State courts 
‘under State laws. The Supreme Court over- 
threw the conviction, saying that Federal 
laws superseded the State laws. 

In another case, the Court held that State 
laws pertaining to the inspection of foods 
and drugs and establishing certain sanitary 
standards were invalid because the Federal 
Government had taken over this field 
through the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

Yet, it has been freely admitted that the 
Federal Government does not have enough 
authority and enough personnel to fully 
protect the public in all of the States against 
impurities in the food they eat and the drugs 
they take. 

The effect of these decisions Is to prevent 
the States from protecting themselves in 
areas in which the Federal Government can- 
not or does not act. The trend established 
by there decisions could gradually eliminate 
all police and regulatory functions of the 
local governments. 

There is more than a principle involved 
here, as important as the matter of States 
rights is. Also involved is the matter of 
practical administration. In many areas of 
regulating public service and preventing 
crime, local authority can be more effective 
than elther State or Federal authority. 

That is what Congress is trying to pro- 
tect. The bill just passed by the House is 
intended to stop further encroachment of 
the court on such State and local authority. 
Members of Congress have denied that their 
intention in passing thé legislation in ques- 
tion was to circumvent or replace State or 
local laws. 

Thus, they spelled it out: * * unless 
Congress, in passing a certain act, specifically 
says 50, no Federal law shall be interpreted 
as superseding State laws on the same sub- 
ject, so long as the State and Federal laws 
are not in direct conflict and the conflict can- 
not be reasonably reconciled. 

In the cases in question, there were no 
points of conflict between State and Federal 
laws that could not be reconciled. 

This bill is far from being an answer to 
the grave"problem of the assumption of the 
lawmaking power on the part of the Fed- 
eral courts, It may not eyen be given final 
approval. 

But it is a step in the right direction, and 
the character of the vote indicates that con- 
cern over the usurpation of legislative and 
executive power by the Supreme Court in 
particular is beginning to be nationwide. 


Conditions in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. JENNER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
ree ey ee Ground Rules 

rom the Fort Wayne — 
Sentinel of July 19, 1958. W N 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

LET'S GET GROUND RULES STRAIGHT 


What are we willing to fight for and 
against in the Middle East? 

If, as could well happen, American blood 
Is spilled in Lebanon or Iraq, what will 
American soldiers be dying for? 

In our book, we can throw ideology out 
of this one. For, we are not fighting com- 
munism in the Middle East. We apparently 
are prepared to fight, rather, an emotional 
reaction on the part of the Arab world 
which transcends nationalism but has the 
same quality. 

As the Wall Street Journal so aptly points 
out: 

“Now it may be true that In one sense we 
are here opposing Moscow, But this is only 
because Moscow has shrewdly and oppor- 
tunistically allied itself with the forces in 
the Middle East which we have chosen to 
oppose. In no sense is this a battle against 
communism as an Ideology, as in Korea, a 
war against Communist imperial aggression. 

“What we are struggling against in the 
Middle East is a rising tide of people's deep 
emotions. It is not, strictly speaking, na- 
tionalism, since the emotions involved are 
not localized by accepted national bound- 
aries. It is not Nasserism, as it is often 
called, because it did not originate, with Mr. 
Nasser nor will it disappear with Nasser. 
The best term is probably ‘Pan-Arabism’.” 

And that pan-Arabism is compounded of 
pent-up feelings, sparked by centuries of 
colonialism, of the certainty on the part 
of the Arabs that they have been had by 
the British, the French, and, yes, the Amer- 
icans. 

This, it seems ta us, is one instance where 
the Russians are in a position to speak our 
usual dialog. We would admit there is a 
difference. The Reds are speaking out of 
cynical hearts. In the past, when we have 
talked of saving the world for democracy or 
of working for the ultimate freedom of man- 
kind, we have had the saving grace of being 
naive but honest. 

And the tragedy is that this country, as 
usual, is following the pattern of the civil- 
ized world. We make our big move too late. 

Recent history proves that if Hitler had 
been stopped when he marched into the 
Ruhr, World War II might never have been 
sparked. If Mussolini had been halted when 
he marched into Abyssinia, Fascism might 
have been stopped in its tracks. 

If Japan had been brought to book when 
it first invaded China, Pearl Harbor would 
not be a day of Infamy in this country’s 
history. 

And now we come to another big “if,” 

If the United States had not adopted its 
policy of 1956, when Britain, France and 
Israel were intent on putting the quietus 
on Nasser, Américan forces would not have 
been put ashore in Lebanon in 1958 and a 
dangerous prelude to world war III would 
have been avoided. 

We have stumbied into an untenable po- 
sition through a miserable series of mistakes 
in judgment and we're stuck with it. 

There is evidence that the Iraq revolt— 
naturally exploited by the Soviet—stems 
from Britain’s insistence on keeping a pup- 
pet king on the throne who was both un- 
popular and weak. 

The United Nations Insists that its in- 
spection team did not find the evidence of 
infiltration into Lebanon by forces inimical 
to the present government. It further in- 
sists that its team of observers—numbering 
135—is perfectly capable of doing the job 
we have assigned 5,000 Marines and 1,600 
airborne troops. 


And should the whole thing explode into 
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global war, we would paraphrase a veteran 
phrasemaker by commenting. 

Never will so many have done so little too 
late. 


United States Ships Should Be Permitted 
To Use the Welland Canal Without 
Paying a Toll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement that the Seaway Authority 
of Canada proposes to charge tolls for 
the use of the Welland Canal is a mat- 
ter of great concern to citizens of Ohio 
and other Great Lakes States. Approx- 
imately 75 percent of the traffic passing 
through this canal is Great Lakes com- 
merce, 

For decades Canadian ships have free- 
ly enjoyed the use of three American 
locks at the Soo, where their own lock 
has virtually been retired, and all Amer- 
ican channel passage rights in lakes 
waters. It would seem that our repre- 
sentatives in the toll discussions would 
be in a good position to insist that the 
Welland Canal. be kept free of tolls. 
This is especially true since the United 
States is spending approximately five 
times as much in deepening the connect- 
ing channels as Canada spent in improv- 
ing the Welland Canal. 

I have written Mr. Lewis G. Castle, 
Administrator of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, urging 
that everything possible be done to keep 
the Welland Canal free of tolls. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recor) my letter, together with edi- 
torlals from the Cleveland News of June 
20 and the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
July 19: 

CONGRESS oF THE UNTTED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1958. 
Mr. LEWIS G. CASTLE, 
Administrator, St. Lawrence Seaway 
6 Corp, Washington, 

My Dran Mr, Casrtx: The announcement 
that the seaway authority of Canada pro- 
poses to collect tolls for passage through the 
Welland Canal is a matter of great concern 
to citizens of Ohio since approximately 75 
percent of the trafic passing through the 
Welland Canal is Great Lakes commerce. 

It would appear that the United States 
negotiators lost an exceptionally fine appor- 
tunity in their negotiating with the Govern- 
ment of Canada in not insisting that the 
Welland Canal remain free of tolis inasmuch 
as we are spending about 5 times as much 
in deepening the connecting channels as 


Canada spent lu deepening the Welland 
Canal. 

It should also be pointed out that for 
decades, Canadian ships have freely enjoyed 
the use of 3 American locks at the Soo, where 
their own lock has virtually been retired, 
and all American channel rights in lake 
waters. 

In case you have not seen It, T am enclos- 
ing a copy of an editorial which appeared 
in the Cleveland News on June 20. 
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Would you be good enough to advise me 
what action we may take In this matter. It 
is my understanding that the entire program 
of tolls is to be reviewed in Ottawa and 
Washington hearings on August 6. I urge 
that everything possible be done to keep the 
Welland Canal free of tolls. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frances P, BOLTON, 
Member of Congress; 


[From the Cleveland News of June 20, 1958} 
TOLLS AIMED AT Free LAKES 


For more than 100 years, the United States 
and Canada have been good neighbors in the 
free use of navigable waters touching their 
shores. 

This accord has been one of the great tra- 
ditions of peace and commerce during that 
century. 

No ships using the Great Lakes or its locks 
System have been charged tolls. No ships 
using the Canadian-owned Welland Canal as 
Part of their lakes passage have been as- 
sessed. 

This neighborliness has been à tribute to 
the excellent trade relations between the two 
countries. 

Now Canada, in a surprising reversal of its 
long-standing position, has decided that, 
with the St. Lawrence seaway's debut, all 
vessels using the Welland Canal or any part 
a oa no matter who flag they fly, will pay 


Through its seaway agency, the Canadian 
Government asserts that this toll program 
must be instituted to pay for the capital cost. 
Of deepening the Welland, as well as for its 
Operation and maintenance. 

This disservice decision is especially pain- 
ful. All Canadian ships for decades have 
freely enjoyed the use of three American 
locks at the. Soo, where their own lock has 
Virtually been retired, and all American 
channel passage rights in lakes waters. 

Naturally we are reluctant to attach an in- 

tpretation of reprisal to this action, but it 
has the earmarks. Canada vigorously sought 
® policy of no tolls for the seaway against 

rican wishes, since it expects to under- 
write its share of the seaway development 
through the sale of public power, and now 
through the Welland fees. 

The United States entered this compact 
With Canada for constructing the seaway 
AS A cooperative project only with the under- 
Standing that seaway tolls would be agreed 
to, and set by both nations. 

Canada’s imposition of Welland tolls can 
hardly be considered less than punitive when 
its effect on American iron ore and steel 
companies, which have substantial mineral 
holdings in Labrador, ls measured. 

Unless Canada chooses to strain this spirit 
Of open and free Great Lakes, it should give 
Serious thought to reconsideration of this 
Policy before the entire program of tolls 18 
reviewed in Ottawa and Washington, hear- 
ings August 6, 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
July 19, 1958 | 
Battie Over TOLLS 


The battle over tolls to be charged vessels 
Using the St. Lawrence seaway has begun. 
ings are to be held in Ottawa and 
Washington August 6. Prospective shippers 
are concerned lest the tolls be so high as to 
irage full use of the facility. 

There is more than this at stake, how- 
ever. The proposal of Canada to charge 
tolls for the use of the Welland Canal would 
actually penalize interlake shipping which 

in no way related to the seaway. 
eee Adm. Lyndon Spencer, president of 

s; he Lake Carriers’ Association, has called on 

8 State Department to make an appeal to 

anada to cancel the proposed tolls. He 
Pointed out that the Welland Canal has been 
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toll free since 1871, as are all other Great 
Lakes connecting channels, Moreover 75 
percent of the traffic through the Welland 
Canal last year, amounting to 16 million 
tons, was not seaway traffic. It was traffic 
between ports on Lake Ontario and those of 
the other Great Lakes.. The proposed tolls 
on this tonnage would amount to about 6 
cents a ton of cargo delivered and would 
add to the cost of goods produced or con- 
sumed in the Great Lakes area. 

Admiral Spencer’s point is that Canada 
should pay for improvements to the Welland 
Canal, just as the United States will pay for 
improvements on its connecting channels, 
which are toll free. 

We believe this point is well taken. It is 
n matter which should be settled before the 
hearings on the seaway tolls get under way. 


Address by Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield at Simon Bolivar Stamp 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25,1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday morning the Post Office De- 
partment dedicated a set of two stamps 
in its Champion of Liberty series hon- 
oring Simon Bolivar, the great South 
American patriot and leader. 

In a ceremony held in the Postmaster 
General's reception room before a dis- 


tinguished group of visitors, including 


the entire Latin American diplomatic 
corps and representatives of the Con- 
gress and the Government, Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield deliv- 
ered an eloquent testimony to Simon 
Bolivar and his great contributions to 
the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Summerfield’s re- 
marks in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL ArTHUR E. 
SUMMERFIELD AT SIMON BoLivAkR STAMP 
CEREMONY, WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 24, 
1958 7 
The Champions of Liberty commemora- 

tive postage stamps being issued by the 

United States are focusing worldwide at- 

tention upon outstanding leaders and fight- 

ers for freedom. 

Although these great benefactors of hu- 
manity lived in many different lands, their 
lives were always dedicated to militant lead- 
ership in mankind's eternal struggle for 
Justice. 

The first of these commemorative stamps 
was released in August 1957, in memory of 
Ramon Magsaysay, the late President of the 
Philippines, who devoted his exceptional 
bravery and unimpeachable integrity to the 
cause of freedom until his life ended so 
tragically after 50 short but memorable 


years. 

President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nrxon, and I am sure also all these many 
distinguished guests assembled here today, 
join me and my colleagues in the Postal 
Service in a sense of gratification and of 
fulfilment, too, that the second issuance: of 
these stamps is dedicated to Simon Bolivar. 

Later this year the third set of Champions 
of Liberty stamps will pay tribute to Lajos 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, and next 
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February, the fourth will honor another 
famous South American fighter for free- 
dom, Gen. Jose San Martin. 

Simon Bolivar, who was affectionately ac- 
claimed by the people he free as the Lib- 
erator, was born 175 years ago in Caracas, 
Venezuela, and died 47 years later near the 
village of Santa Marta, Colombia. 

His was a short existence when measured 
by the ordinary life span. But the Liberator 
Was not an ordinary man and his manifold 
deeds in behalf of Spanish-America’s libera- 
tion are testaments to his greatness. 

Simon Bolivar was far more than the 
leader of a revolutionary army; he was the 
father of the revolution that brought freedom 
to his people. 

Simon Bolivar was only 22 years old when 
he made his famous vow in 1805 in Rome, 
swearing to dedicate himself to the cause 
of freedom. 

To the fulfillment of that sacred oath, 
Simon Bolivar gave his material fortune, his 
tremendous strength of mind and body, and, 
in the end, his very life itself. 

The Liberator's military exploits place him 
among the great captains of all times. At 
the age of 42, he had been in the field for 15 
years and had directed nearly 500 battles 
over some 3 million square miles of territory. 
He had led his armies of barefoot heroes 
through the steamy boglands of the Mag- 
dalena Valley in his march to liberate Bogota 
as well as over the towering ice-capped peaks 
of the Andes on numerous occasions, at alti- 
tudes up to 15,000 feet. 

Early in 1829, the final victory was won 
and the lands which today comprise the Re- 
publics of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Venezuela were free. Panama had, of 
her own will, also come under his protection. 

As a man possessed of broad vision, objec- 
tive political reality, and an unshakable con- 
viction of the true causes and meaning of 
freedom, the Liberator also ranks high among 
the most farsighted statesmen of history. 

His three outstanding documents were the 
Manifesto of Cartegena, the Jamaica Letter, 
and the Bolivar Constitution. In addition, 
his many speeches, proclamations, and vast 
amount of correspondence to people through- 
out the world mark him as one of history's 
clearest thinkers and writers, and the most 
articulate, colorful, and spontaneous orator 
of his day. 

He lived in the 19th century, but his 
thoughts, his philosophy, and his conception 
of the need for Pan American Union and 
solidarity are of equal significance to all of 
us today nearly two centuries later, 

His amazing prophetic Jamaica letter out- 
lined the need for a union of all the Repub- 
lics of America—not governmental—but 
rather of peoples united for mutual protec- 
tion against encroachment of decadent 
political philosophies. 

The liberator sincerely believed in free- 
dom of speech and of the press and granted 
them to the fullest extent. He did not be- 
lieve in force as a substitute for reason. In 
the Bolivar Constitution of 1819, he wrote: 

“Nothing is so dangerous as permitting 
unlimited power to remain in the same citi- 
zen for a long period of time, That system 
of government is the most perfect which 
produces the greatest measure of happiness, 
social security and political stability for its 
people.” 

Simon Bolivar—the Liberator—fought to 
destroy tyranny. He believed it better to die 
for freedom than to live in slavery; that 
freedom and democracy go hand in hand 
but that democracy must balance the de- 
mands of liberty and those of stability with- 
in a free society to prevent the rise of 
anarchy. 

Importantly, too, he believed that interna- 
tional problems can be best met by the free 
peoples of the world bound together in a 
common determination to seek all solutions 
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through peaceful negotiations, in an atmos- 
phere of mutual understanding and trust. 
It is most fitting and proper that so dis- 
tinguished a man should be honored by the 
issuance of these United States Champion 
of Liberty commemorative postage stamps. 
The likeness of Simon Bolivar reproduced 
on these beautiful stamps is based on a por- 
trait painted by Ricardo Acevedo-Bernal 
which was kindly furnished the Post Office 
Department by the Embassy of Venezuela 
here in Washington. The three artist mem- 
bers of the Department’s Citizens’ Stamp 
Advisory Committee—Messrs. Arnold Cope- 
land, Ervine Metz}, and William Buckley— 
collaborated on the visual plan for the stamp 
which was so skillfully engraved and printed 
by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
These new stamps are being issued in both 
the 4-cent denomination for use on first-class 
mall in the United States as of August 1, 
1958, and in the 8-cent denomination for in- 
ternational surface mail. We have author- 
ized an initial printing of 120 million of the 
4-cent denomination and 40 million of the 
8-cent denomination. Tomorrow both these 
stamps will be on sale in the Nation’s 36,605 
post offices. Their widespread use through- 
out the world will reemphasize the impor- 
tance that Simon Boliyar's life and deeds 
hold for all liberty-loving peoples. 
It is now my pleasure to present auto- 
graphed albums of these Simon Bolivar 
stamps to a group of distinguished persons. 


“Seward's Folly” Looks Like a Wise 
Purchase 90 Years Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the voice 
of United States is heard in editorials 
and comments from newspaper publish- 
ers and editors. 
pression is found in an editorial from the 
News-Herald, Marion, Ind., dated July 
18, 1958, which I ask to have included 
under unanimous consent in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: : 
“Seward's FoLLY” Looks Lige a Wise Pur- 
CHASE 90 YEARS LATER 

Credit for wisdom often comes late in life. 

Sometimes it comes long after death. 

Such is very definitely true in the case 
of William Seward, Secretary of State in the 
Cabinets of Abraham Lincoln and Andrew 
Johnson. 

Nearly 90 years ago, Secretary Seward en- 

- gineered the purchase of Alaska from Russia. 
The total cost was less than $8 million. 
Alaska 18 21; times the size of Texas. 

Pricewise, the United States paid less 
than 2 cents an acre for this fabulous land. 

Seward’s action was not popular, Poli- 
ticians stormed and newspapers ranted. Sev- 
eral parsons preached sermons. Senators 
just getting into stride on the Lincoln myth, 
spoke strongly along the lines, “If Abe were 
living, this foolishness would never have 
been permitted.” 

Alaska was tagged "Seward's Folly,” “Se- 
ward's Icebox,” and other names unprintable 
in a family publication. 

Time has vindicated William Seward. 
Even discounting the treasures already re- 
moved from Alaska's soil and atreams, and 
the treasures still untapped, the old boy 
made a pretty shrewd deal. 


One such excellent ex- 
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If Alaska had remained in Russia's posses- 
sion, who can imagine the fortifications and 
airfields that would have been built there 
since 1945? 

Get your map and take a look at Alaska— 
and the short bomber distance from Alaska 
to the ring of cities constituting the United 
States of America’s heart—Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Denver, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Louisville, Pitts- 
burgh, and Toledo. 

Mr. Seward bought more wisely than he 
much less his critics knew, or lived long 
enough to ever know. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Journal News of Nyack, N. Y., of July 
19, 1958: 

Missep Boat 

The Democratic Party of the State, if it 
wants to turn to its advantage the very evi- 
dent popularity of James A. Farley, needs 
only to give him the nomination for United 
States Senator. Apparently, for reasons best 
known to the party's present guidance, it 
doosn't want to, gets only lukewarm to the 
suggestion, and hopes the gentleman from 
Grassy Point will stop rounding up conven- 
tion backing. It would appear from way 
down here in the southeast corner of the 
State it’s a very vain hope; the Democrats 
don’t have another candidate strong enough 
to head him off in popular support. 

Popular support is where the Farley 
strength lies. We know him down here as 
a neighbor; it’s startiing, though, when you 
get the comments from other far corners of 
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know what their Democrat voters are think- 
ing. Admittedly the present Democratic 
command is different from what it was.in 
the days Farley strength was at its peak, yet 
Farley strength shows few indications of 
decline. His hold on old friends and on new 
ones is little short of amazing; political faith 
is of small consequence, it would appear. 
That letter directed to the Republican 
organization in the county urging endorse- 
ment of Mr. Farley is little short of being 
unique, Can you imagine what would hap- 
pen to a similar letter urging support of 
Thomas K. Finletter or Mayor Robert Wagner? 
If one had been written, it would either 
fo into the circular file or be hooted down 
with laughter. The Republican organization 
took no actlon—but it thought well enough 
of the suggestion to let it be made public. 
Nor would there be anything surprising 
if county Republican voters, in the course 
of the poll that is scheduled, were to register 
heavy support for Mr. Farley. He is a very 
favorite hometown son, a man of national 
prominence who refuses to shake the brick- 
yard dust from his shoes. County Demo- 
crats have surely missed the boat by yards 
and yards and are in a most embarrassing 
spot; even If Mr. Farley were to miss out on 
the Democratic nomination, the county or- 
ganization should have been beating the 
drum for him 5 minutes after he announced 
he was ready and willing as a candidate. 
Republicans at the State level can turn 
things generally to their own advantage. If 
Democrats refuse Mr, Farley the nomination, 
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then there's a broad ayenue of attack not 
only on a weaker candidate but on the slight 
the party handed one of its lifetime stal- 
warts. If Mr. Farley is nominated and runs 
away from the rest of the ticket, as seems 
possible, the slim margin by which the Dem- 
ocrats took the State 4 years ago slides off 
the edge. Moreover, If that happens, the 
State Democratic organization Is in for a re- 
shuffle and the present leaders don't want 
that. 

The amusing thing in the whole picture is 
the almost complete Democratic silence on 
the Senate nomination; the big brass 18 
pretty much over a barrel and knows it, will 
have trouble getting out of its unpleasant 
position. Saving face, which is always a 
political necessity, is very difficult. Mean- 
while, to make it more unpleasant, the Re- 
publicans sit back and laugh appreciatively. 

The ralsed eyebrows on local support for 
Mr. Farley have becn amusing, too. We had 
not heard it was necessary to be either Dem- 
ocrat or Republican to support a native son. 
It's very much a privilege to be able to back 
a native son who has risen to national prom- 
inence and there's no reason we know of it's 
necessary to swallow the whole kit and ka- 
boodle. We might be more inclined that way 
if the party organization had shown any 
particular political talent. 

We have an idea Bill Vines, county vice 
chairman for the Democrats, was wearing po- 
litical hobbles he didn't quite relish when 
he said for the organization anent the Far- 
ley candidacy that he wasn't surprised by 
Republican support and that the Democrats 
have plenty of able candidates. Bill Vines 
doesn’t make with lame political talk nor- 
mally and that statement did limp badly, as 
he very well knew it did. 

Maybe the Democratic organization figures 
it knows what its's doing and can come up 
with a more able candidate than Mr. Farley. 
No harm in thinking so; no harm in dis- 
agreeing, either. Mr. Farley himself is not 
abore disagreeing with the party, something 
he did very clearly and concisely when he 
walked out on a third term for Roosevelt. 
He didn't renounce his Democratic allegiance, 
just stayed off in the background with a great 
many more party members who felt as he 
did, Possibly the same Democratic faction 
that plugged for the third and fourth terms 
is running the present show—but the voters 
have altered their viewpoint in the interim. 

Somehow or other, though, we have an idea 
Mr. Farley will come up with the Democratic 
nomination, not from those in present con- 
troi but from those political warhorses who 
know a good candidate when they see one 
and put him on the ticket. They're the ones 
who talk Mr. Farley's language. 


Reuther Powerful Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that United Auto Workers’ 
President Walter Reuther is 1 part labor 
leader and 9 parts politician. While cor- 
rect in principle, this appraisal is con- 
Servative in proportions. 

No pork chop laborite, he; wages, 
hours, and working conditions, matters 
of primary concern to other union men, 
are of little interest to this skilled politi- 
cal practitioner. A fair csnclusion, 
shared by a number of Reuther's oppo- * 
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nents within the labor movement, is that 
he is merely using the UAW and its high- 
est office, to further his own political 
Ideology. 

The UAW springboard has long since 
sprung, launching him into the outer 
Space of Michigan, California, Arizona, 
and national politics. In these busy 
days, he finds scant time to delve into 
the humdrum affairs of the auto work- 
ers. One can picture a lightning-fast 
entry into the office of the UAW treas- 
urer, now and then, for funds with which 
to support some favored candidate, an 

-equally lightning-quick exit, and back 
to the hustings. 

A one-time admirer of Soviet Russia— 
“Carry on the fight for a Soviet Amer- 
lea —a full-time Socialist—‘If fighting 
for a more equal and equitable distribu- 
tion of the wealth of this country is So- 
Cialist. I stand guilty of being a Social- 
ist"—Reuther has kibitized every na- 
tional event of publicity value for the 
Past 20 years, from his vantage point in 
the UAW. He has submitted to the gen- 
eral public, unsolicited “Reuther” plans 
for salvaging the stricken French liner, 
Normandie for producing 500 aircraft 
a day with surplus auto manufacturing 
Machinery, for construction of a port- 
able foxhole. If all of Reuther'’s plans 
Were laid end to end, they would reach 
from the cloakroom of the United States 

ate—where he has been Known to 
hold press conferences—to the Califor- 
nia Governor's mansion—a gleam in his 
twinkling eyes. 

A man of many words, Reuther has 

e no secret of his ambitions. They 

ve been delineated, in the first person, 

fom thousands of platforms over & 
Period of 2 decades. 

— — remake the economy of this 

He has said— 

€ can no jonger afford to confine ourselves 

gaining over wages and working con- 
ditions, = * = We must seek a real voice in 


“he making of fundamental economic 
decisions, 


Reuther believes the time is here 
Then labor must take over some of the 
functions of management and govern- 
Ment. His idea is to compel manage- 
Ment to accept the cooperation of labor, 
Meaning Walter Reuther, in setting up 
Production designs and schedules. He 
eves government should do the over- 
all economic planning, and that gov- 
ernment should lend a compassionate 
ia! to the voice of organized labor, which 
to say, Walter Reuther. 
cane have not forgotten that free-enterprise 
tive did not meet the requirements of 


and it will not meet the requirements 
ot peace = 


Said Reuther in 1944— 
dane will permit free, private enterprise that 
885 ce of freedom necessary to make its 
Menn contribution in terms of employ- 
ent; but if free, private enterprise falls 
neeg the requirements of our Nation 
tak, then government will not hesitate to 

€ those steps necessary. 


woe ominous threat reveals the real 
his, ter Reuther. Do not underestimate 
8 for making the threat a reality. 
the old days he toyed with the 
feam of a third party as a vehicle for 


Socialist-Marxist political thinking. 
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This idea was shelved after his tremen- 
dous success in the elections of 1948, but 
hangs like the sword of Damocles over 
the heads of many public officials, includ- 
ing governors and Members of Congress, 
who owe their position to Reuther sup- 
port. These Reuther satellites must toe 
the line, or else. 

The grand stategy for 1958 is to put 
more of these Reuther satellites in orbit, 
in the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, and in several governor’s mansions, 
and thus to prepare for 1960, and the 
White House. 

He cannot get away with it if the 
American people know and understand 
his motives. Instead of carrying on the 
fight for a Soviet America, let us carry on 
the fight for a free America. 


Our Recreational Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an editorial written by Mr. Bill 
Colvin, managing editor of the Man- 
hattan, Kans., Mercury newspeper. Mr. 
Colvin's excellent comments concerning 
the Nation's recreational resources ap- 
peared in the newspaper on July 15, 1958, 
His observations are worthy of the atten- 
tion of all Members of Congress. The 
editorial follows: 

Hore Wr Frr Iw 


Congress is preparing to take a critical 
look at the Nation's recreational resources, 
with a feeling in mind that America neither 
has enough playroom nor is adequately pre- 
paring for unprecedented demands on its 
outdoor areas. 

With facilities of our national parks and 
other Federal recreational facilities already 
strained to the breaking point, Congress at 
last has heeded the concern of various out- 
door groups and has authorized a massive 
inventory job, 

As an indication of what is happening in 
the way of visitor increases to these national 
playgrounds, Congressional Quarterly reports 
these examples: 

“The United States Forest Service antici- 
pates 66 million visitors to the national 
forests in 1962 and 82 million in 1968. It 
had only 6 million visitors in 1920, nearly 
53 million in 1956. Its visitors total is ex- 
pected to increase by nearly 1,400 percent in 
the 42-year period from 1926 to 1968. 

“The National Park Service system was de- 
signed to handle 25 million visitors annually. 
It had 22 million in 1946, 59 million in 1957, 
expects 80 million by 1966. Its visitor total-is 
expected to increase by nearly 400 percent in 
the 20-year period from 1946 to 1966. 

“Other recreation areas report the same 
heavy use. The Army engineer recreation 
areas had an increase in visitors over à T- 
year period from 16 million in 1950 to 80 
million in 1957." 

State parks, the report continues, are ex- 
periencing the same type of thing. 

All say they are having heavy increases in 
numbers of fishermen, boat enthusiasts, 
bird watchers, wildlife photographers, hikers, 
and mountain climbers. Ninety-two million 
visited State parks in 1946 and by 1957 the 
total had climbed to 216 million. 


Several obvious factors are accountable for 
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these outpourings into our recreational fa- 
cilities. Population increases naturally take 
care of much of the increase. But today in- 
comes are higher, pensions are more sub- 
stantial, it's easier to travel longer distances, 
weekends have stretched. 

Paradoxically there are more persons trav- 
eling farther to see and do things while on 
the other hand the “at home“ outdoor play- 
grounds are anything but suffering for use; 
in fact their visitor increases are comparable 
to the big national parks and forests. 

What the future holds is pretty well told 
by recent trends but the problem of pro- 
viding space is complicated by the diminish- 
ing sreas available plus the skyrocketing 
costs of acquiring the playground sites that 
should be set aside and preserved. 

The National Park Service, for example, 
declined in 1935 to acquire a stretch of sea- 
shore deemed natural for recreation and 
wildlife protection. Today the costa have 
soared to $110,000 a mile—and most has been 
bought and subdivided by private specula- 
tors, 

Congress, now aware of the predicament, 
has authorized an unpredecented inventory. 
In establishing the mechanics of finding out 
what is happening to the quantity and qual- 
ity of our outdoor playgrounds, the House 
committee stated: 

“It is imperative that the outdoor-recrea- 
tion resources be accorded the same recogni- 
tion and consideration as all other resources 
essential to the economic and social welfare 
of the Nation. Outdoor-recreation resource 
use and development must be evaluated and 
carefully planned on a long-range basis. 

“Our Nation can no longer afford the ex- 
travagance of the piecemeal planning, neg- 
lect, and indifference which has prevailed 
in the past.” 

Where does this area fit in this inventory 
to be taken by a new Federal commission? 

A vast. area of the prairie grasslands, we 
believe, is worthy of preserying Into a na- 
tional facility containing not only the nat- 
ural beauties but also telling the story of the 
pioneers, the Plains Indians, etc. 

It means also that local communites like 
ours must upgrade and increase their own 
recreational facilities. Not all the job can 
be done by the Federal Government, nor is 
every citizen satisfied by the big parks. The 
State, Ukewilse, must keep the pace, too, with 
more outdoor playgrounds, and more visitor 
accommodations, 

Federal cognizance’ of the problem is en- 
couraging and thereby it should encourage 
similar, smaller-scale action at local and 
State levels or the situation will never be 
solved. 


Tribute to Representative Charles O. 
Porter, of the Fourth Oregon Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
reassuring editorial support and encour- 
agement for Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, of the 4th Oregon district, have 
come from the largest newspaper pub- 
lished in that district, which is also his 
own hometown daily, the Eugene Reg- 
ister-Guard of Eugene, Oreg. 

In its issue of July 18, 1958, the Reg- 
ister-Guard, under the title of “Hero 
Everywhere Except Back Home?” 
strongly emphasizes that CHARLES O. 


y 
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Porter has firm backing and support 
in his home district for his efforts to 
champion the eternal cause of democ- 
racy among our sister nations of the 
continent to the south of us, Latin 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial backing up Rep- 
resentative CHARLES O. Porter be printed 
in the appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Eugene Register-Guard of 
July 18, 1958] 

Hero EVERYWHERE Except Back Home? 

CHARLE Porrer, Congressman from this 
district, Is winning editorial pats on the back 
from some of the Nation’s most influential 
newspapers. 

The New York Times and the Christian 
Sclence Monitor both have had nice things 
to say about CHARLIE since his reception in 
Venezuela as a champion of democratic 
ideals and an opponent of dictators. 

Congressman Ponrrn's popularity with 
Latin Americans also has been recognized in 
magazines of note, including Newsweek, 
Time, and U. S, News & World Report. 

But now comes Salem Capital Journal 
to observe that our CHARLIE is a hero known 
far and wide—a symbol of opposition in the 
United States to offcolor good neighbors, 
largely as the result of his tilting with Dic- 
tator Trujillo of the Dominican Republic. 
Yet, says the Salem paper, Oregon's Fourth 
District Representative in Congress “still 
isn't exactly a hero in his hometown. * * *” 

The Capital Journal, noting that former 
Eugene attorney Porter's rise to interna- 
tional renown has been meteoric since he 
undertook to investigate the mysterious 
disappearance of a Eugene pilot in Trujillo's 
republic, suggests that his activities may 
bring about a complete reevaluation of 
United States foreign policy in respect to 
Central and South American nations. In 
milder terms, the Christian Science Monitor 
has pointed to a similar conclusion, sug- 
gesting that the United States State Depart- 
ment should be as forthright as CHĦHABŁLIE in 
defining its position on dealing with dicta- 
tors. 

There's no doubt that Congressman PORTER 
is now one of Eugene's most widely known 
personalities, And despite the Capital Jour- 
nal's view, there's little doubt that his ener- 
getic inquiries into the disappearance of 
pilot Gerald Murphy have won him many 
new friends here at home. 5 

If there's any truth in the statement that 
CHARLIE isn't regarded entirely as a hero in 
this, his own hometown, it's because it's 
hard to believe he's taking the adulation 
that seriously himself. The Capital Journal 
forgets that Porrer convincingly proved 
himself popular throughout southwest Ore- 
gon by winning election to Congress 2 years 
ago in a race against the district’s veteran 
representative, Harris Ellsworth, another fel- 
low with a lot of friends and admirers. 

The Capital Journal forgets that “a 
Prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country” most likely because the people 
back home still regard him as one of them- 
selves, and, in a democracy, that’s exactly 
as it should be. 
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_ Thirtieth Infantry Division Receives 
Commendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
introduce into the Recorp the commen- 
dation accompanying the award of the 
Croix de Guerre with palm by the French 
Government to the 30th Infantry Divi- 
sion at that division's recent 12th annual 
convention in Washington, D. C. The 
commendation was movingly delivered 
to the assembled members of the 30th 
Infantry Division Association at the 
principle convention banquet on the 11th 
of July 1958, by the distinguished Min- 
ister of France M. Robert Valeur. 

There is no question but that the 30th 
Infantry Division which shed copious 
blood on French soil played an essential 
role in the liberation of France in World 
War II. As a former combat infantry- 
man, it is particularly pleasing to me 
that the 30th Infantry Division which 
was made up in large part by citizens of 
the State of Tennessee was accorded this 
distinct honor by the Government of 
France. The fact that the honor has 
been bestowed some 14 years after the 
division's great campaign is particularly 
convincing evidence that the 30th In- 
fantry Division merited the appraisal of 
General Eisenhower's personal historian 
as the outstanding division in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations. 

I see in this award more than mere 
appreciation by France for the efforts of 
one military unit. I think it can be 
accurately stated that this declaration 
was given by the Government of France 
as a living symbol of the great alliance 


that has always existed without inter- 


ruption between the two great democ- 
racies since before the turn of the 19th 
century. 

I cannot allow this occasion to pass 
without recording my high regard for 
the present government of Premier de 
Gaulle. I have long been an admirer 
of General de Gaulle and it is my honest 
belief, which is now being widely shared 
in this country, that the forceful and 
imaginative policies of this great man 
will not only bring France through a 
dangerous period, but will restore to her 
a large semblance of her former glory. 
INTRODUCTION OF ROBERT VALEUR BY RALPH E, 

BECKER, PRESIDENT, 30TH INFANTRY DIVISION 

ASSOCIATION, JULY 11, 1958, BANQUET, 12TH 

ANNUAL REUNION 

This is the moment of the convention 
which I, personally have been looking for- 
ward to for many years. I am going to in- 
troduce a representative of the Government 
of France who will bestow upon this diyi- 
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sion an honor which we are: proud to say 
we earned. 

The fact that It fs awarded at such a 
late date is even stronger proof of its justi- 
fication. 

On behalf of all the men who fought and 
died in that wonderful country that is 
France, I wish to thank the Government 
of France for this great honor which they 
have so generously and eagerly decided to 
award the 30th Infantry Division. 

I believe that this decoration is more than 
a recognition of the work of our Division 
in World War II. It is in truth a living 
symbol of the vitality of the warm and 
deep-rooted relations that have always ex- 
isted between the United States and France. 
It is my great pleasure to present—officially 
representing His Excellency, Herve Alphand, 
the Ambassador of France—the Minister of 
France, M. Robert Valeur. 


SPEECH GIVEN BY ROBERT VALEUR, MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY, EMBASSY OF FRANCE, CON- 
FERRING OF THE CROIX DE GUERRE UPON THE 
30TH UNITED STATES INFANTRY DIVISION, 
HOTEL SHERATON-PARK, WASHINGTON, D. c., 
JULY 11, 1958 


I am pleased to announce to you, on be- 
half of the Ambassador of France to the 
United States that, by decision No, 28 of 
July 7, 1958, the Minister of the Armies of 
of the French Republic has conferred the 
Croix de Guerre with palm upon the 30th 
United States Infantry Division for its 
meritorious conduct in the Battle of Prance 
during the Second World War; with the 
following citation: 

“The 30th Infantry Division has played 
an outstanding role in the Hberation of 
France in 1944. 

“Formed from National Guard units from 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee, the ‘Old Hickory’ Division 
was called into Federal service in 1940. It 
was commanded by Maj. Gen. Leland S. 
Hobbs, now retired. : 

“Arriving in England in February 1944. 
and landing at Omaha Beach, in France on 
D plus 9, the division first saw combat as 
a unit on July 7, when it made a two 
pronged assault crossing of the Vire River 
and the Vire et Taute Canal, the opening 
blow in the drive to capture St. Lo, After 
almost 2 weeks of heavy fighting in the 
hedgerow terrain of Normandy, where ad- 
vances were made from one tiny field to 
another, the diviston contributed hand- 
somely to the eventual capture of St. Lo. 

“Designated to take part in the initial 
ground phase of Operation COBRA, the 
massive breakthrough maneuver launched 
west of St. Lo, the 30th Division captured 
Hebecrevon after a bitter fight and swept 
the west bank of the Vire River for a dis- 
tance of more than 7 miles. The break- 
through had been achieved. ` 

“Rapid advance for the 30th Division came 
to an end when it met the powerful 2d 
Panzer Division defending Tecssy-sur-Vire. 
Four days of hard struggle ensued. At the 
end, the 30th was in possession of that 
strategic crossing point over the Vire River. 

“Replacing another division on August 6, 
the 30th took over positions in Mortain 
preparatory to continuing the rapid ad- 
vance of the breakout. Before the troops 
of the 30th had settled into their new po- 
sitions, the Germans, shortly after mid- 
night, launched their first full scale coun- 
terattack since the Allied invasion of Nor- 
mandy. Attempting to retake Avranches 
and thus arrest the American breakout, the 
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Germans sent three panzer divisions in an 
attack through Mortain. . 

“Surprise and the momentum of the Initial 
thrust carried the Germans well into the 
30th Division rear areas. A battalion of the 
120th Infantry Regiment, ensconced on the 
Strategic height of Hill 317, was encircled 
and isolated. The force of the blow threat- 
ened not only to overrun and destroy the 
80th Division but also to nullify the results 
of the American breakout. 

“Between August 7 and 12, in defensive 
Action not exceded in bitterness during any 
Phase of the European campaign, the 30th 
Division, though outflanked and threatened 
with complete encirclement, stood and 
fought. The tenacity of the surrounded 
battalion on Hill 317 is a superb example of 
battlefield courage and indomitable will, 
Characteristic of the entire division effort. 
Mainly through the magnificent fighting of 
the 30th Division, the German counterattack 
Was turned back. 

“Moving by truck to Dreux on August 19, 
the Thirtieth attacked on the following day 
and, in 6 days, cleared 30 miles along the 
Eure River to help eliminate the remaining 
German pocket of resistance west of the 
Seine River. 

“The Thirtieth crossed the Seine and 
helped extend the bridgehead already estab- 

at Mantes-Gassicourt. In 3 days, by 
August 29, the German defenses there were 
cracked, and a situation suitable for mobile 
Warfare existed. During the last 2 days in 
August, the Thirtieth drove forward 11 and 
15 miles, and it was obvious that the time 
had arrived for rapid motorized pursuant of 
the retreating enemy. 

“With an objective more than 100 miles 
away, the town of Tournai across the Belgian 

er, the 30th Division started on a wild 

Advance late on September 1. Less than 30 

later, the division was on its objective, 

¿after haying met and subdued pockets of 
resistance along the way. 

“This puts an end to the operations of the 
80th Division in the battle of France al- 
though this unit continued its magnificent 
fight through Belgium, across the Rhine, and 
into the Elbe River. 

“In the course of this magnificent cam- 
Paign, the 30th Division suffered more than 
26,000 casualties. It captured more than 
50,000 prisoners. Its members received 6 
Congressional Medals of Honor and 65 Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses. As a unit, the 
division earned 8 distinguished citations and 

Belgian Fourrageres. Its 3 infantry regi- 
ments earned the Croix de Guerre. Now the 

de Guerre with Palm is being conferred 
Upon the division as a unit in recognition for 
Outstanding part it played in the lbera- 

on of France. 

“Twice within a generation, the United 
States has come to the help of France in her 

ur of need. Twice American boys have 
come to our distant land to free it from a 
Cruel foe. Twice American boys have fought 
heroically and shed a generous blood on our 


“In conferring ita highest military distinc- 
tion upon the 30th United States Infantry 
Vision, the Government of the Republic of 
t ce wishes to express the heartfelt grati- 
wae of the French nation to the American 
ation which are forever linked for the 
triumph of the cause of freedom. 
more since the signing of the historic 
aty of Alliance and Amity of 1778. France 
nk the United States have been closely 
fat ed in war and in peace, because of the 
th they so ardently share in this ideal of 
treedom. 


“It is this common ideal which explains 
ft beyond momentary difficulties and ob- 
hik, differences in their ways of life, there 
and Profound affinity between the French 
portend American peoples, which are just as 

ated today to the triumph of freedom 
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as they were 180 years ago, in the glorlous 
times of the American and of the French 
Revolution.” 


Antitrust Restraints Essential in Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24,1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert my statement 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, on H. R. 10378 and S. 
4070, Thursday, July 24, 1958. The 
statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, OF NEw York, BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
on H. R. 10378 anv S. 4070, THURSDAY, 
JULY 24, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I welcome this opportunity to testify 

on the organized team sports bills, H. R. 

10378 and S. 4070. 

It is unfortunate that Congress, during 
these parlous times, must give its attention 
to special legislation for organized profes- 
sional team sports. I am sure you will all 
agree that many of the other domestic and 
international issues that now confront Con- 
gress overshadow these sports bills. 

The Supreme Court's decisions on profes- 
sional sports, however, call for Congress to 
take some action. In the first place, the Su- 
preme Court has rendered contradictory de- 
cisions on the application of the antitrust 
laws to the business of presenting profes- 
sional team sports exhibitions. Further, in 
both the baseball and football cases, the 
Supreme Court suggested that Congress 
clarify its intent on the relationship of the 
antitrust laws to these businesses. 

There is another reason that requires this 
subcommittee to make a careful and pene- 
trating examination into the issues involved 
in these bills. Both S. 4070 and H. R. 10378, 
as it passed the House, represent a new 
departure in Federal legislation dealing with 
interstate commerce. These bills repudiate 
the antitrust policies that have been the 
cornerstone of our Federal interstate com- 
merce legislation. 7 

These bills contain a novel approach to 
the discharge of Congress“ responsibility. 
Customarily, controversial practices that 
affect interstate. commerce are subject to 
the antitrust laws and are resolved in the 
forum of the Federal courts. If in special 
circumstances we grant exemption to an in- 
dustry from the antitrust laws, in the past 
we have vested responsibility in some Gov- 
ernment official or body to supervise the af- 
fairs of the exempted industry, These bills, 
however, in complete disregard of our cus- 
tom and experience, would vest unfettered 
control over the interstate business of pro- 
fessional team sports exhibitions in the 
hands of a small number of private club 
owners. Unlike any other business in the 
United States, the club owners would not 
be responsible to any kind of governmental 
authority for the essential parts of their 
business operations. We should proceed with 
the utmost caution on such a course. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time 
of the subcommittee to analyze the various 
Supreme Court's sports decisions, or to de- 
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scribe the general nature of these sports 
enterprises. I would like, however, to sup- 
plement my statement by Inserting in the 
Recorp at this time a copy of House Re- 
port No. 1720, of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, entitled “The Applicability of Anti- 
trust Laws to Organized Professional Team 
Sports.” On pages 2 through 7, this report 
sets forth these matters in detail. It is 
clear that these sports are substantial busi- 
nesses in interstate commerce. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Committce on the Judiciary on two occasions 
has conducted extensive investigations into 
the business of organized professional team 
sports. In both of these investigations the 
subcommittee concluded that these sports 
should have special treatment under the 
antitrust laws. Both times the committee 
concluded that there should be application 
of the rule of reason so that team sports 
would be neither completely exempt from, 
nor tally subject to, the antitrust laws. 

The subcommittee’s 1952 report, which re- 
sulted from its study of business practices in 
organized baseball, concentrated on the oper- 
ations of baseball's reserve-clause system. 
On page 231, the subcommittee unanimously 
concluded: 

“A statute granting a reasonably limited 
exemption for the reserve clause would avoid 
the principal objections to either a blanket 
immunity or a flat condemnation of organ- 
ized baseball's reserve rules. For this reason 
the subcommittee has carefully considered 
the wisdom of recommending the enactment 
of broadly phrased legislation intended to 
accomplish this objective. Such a bill would 
state in genera] terms that the antitrust laws 
shall not apply to reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations which promote competition among 
baseball clubs, even though they restrain 
competition for players’ services—as does the 
reserve clause—provided that such rules. 
guarantee players a reasonable opportunity 
to advance in their profession and to be paid 
at a rate commensurate with their ability, 
This type of legislation would lay down a 
rule of reason for baseball. It would give 
no protection to activities designed to thwart 
geographic realinement of major league fran- 
chises, or to arbitrary blacklisting of players 
in the course of a ‘war’ against an independ- 
ent league. On the other hand, the reason- 
able and necessary utilization of the reserve 
clause would be protected against successful 
antitrust attack.” 

In 1957, after the Radovich case, the sub- 
committee studied carefully the organization 
and practices of baseball, football, basketball, 
and hockey, On the basis of this study, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee concluded that spe- 
cial application of the antitrust rule of rea- 
son was justified, so as to exempt those activ- 
ities that were reasonably necessary for con- 
tinua tion of the sports, The Judiciary Com- 
mittee agreed with this conclusion. The bill 
recommended by the Judiciary Committee 
accommodated the national antitrust policy 
to the public interest in assuring that the 
team sports continue. 

The bill recommended by the Judiciary 
Committee made it clear that the Sherman, 
Clayton, and Federal Trade Commission Acts 
apply to the four named team sports, but 
provides that certain activities in these 
sports, that might otherwise be held to vio- 
late the antitrust laws are to be permitted 
if reasonably necessary for continuation of 
the sport, 

The Judiciary Committee bill declared that 
certain activities, because they are reason- 
ably necessary to the- achievement of the 
objectives considered fundamental to con- 
tinued public presentation of professional 
sports contests, would not violate the anti- 
trust laws. These basic objectives were (1) 
the equalization of competitive playing 
strengths; (2) the right to operate within 
specified geographic areas, which would in- 
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clude (3) reasonable regulation of telecasting 
and other broadcasting of sports contests; 
and (4) the preservation of public confidence 
in the honesty in sports contests. 

The Judiciary Committee bill's exemptions 
from the antitrust laws would have included, 
if reasonable and necessary to the continua- 
tion of the sport: 

1. Baseball and football's reserve clause 
recognition systems, football’s player draft, 
the farm systems, and the draft and walver 
rules: 

2. Territorial restrictions and such regula- 
tion of TV and radio broadcasts as are needed 
to preserve these territories; 

3. The creation of the office of a commis- 
sioner, with authority to take action as 
needed to protect the honesty of sports con- 
tests; 

4. Such agreements and rules among the 
teams involved as necessary to continue the 
spor 


sentatives rejected the “reasonably neces- 
sary” test and adopted the bill which was 
substituted for the Judiciary Committees 
bill, Without the “reasonably necessary” 
test, complete exemption from the antitrust 
laws ls given for nearly all parts of organized 
sports business, 

The opponents to the Judiciary Commit- 
tees bill contended that unless complete 
antitrust exemption is given to the club 
owners, even for unreasonable actions, the 
courts would be flooded with a multitude of 
antitrust suits. This argument has no merit. 

Football, basketball, and hockey now all 
are subject fully to the antitrust laws. ere 
has been no great multitude of antitrust 
suits in these sports. There has been no 
harassment by litigation. 

It ls commonplace for businessmen to raise 
the specter of litigation when amendments 
to the antitrust laws are considered. This is 
the time-honored argument when any effort 
is made to curtail the abuses of the powerful. 
The same arguments were made when the 
Sherman Act was originally considered. 


‘These arguments were not persuasive then 


and should not be persuasive now. Applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws has not resulted 
in unjustified litigation. No industry has 
been destroyed by application of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Baseball's club owners use this argument 
to mask the real reason they were opposed to 
the Judiciary Committees bill, The real rea- 
son is that they want to be free to continue 
to be unreasonable in the way they manage 
baseball's business. : 

You will note that the bill recommended 
by the Judiciary Committee was phrased in 
general terms. This accords with the wise 
practice of drafting antitrust legislation so 
that the law will be flexible and thus be able 
to meet changing circumstaices and new in- 
dustry practices, It would be self-defeating, 
I think, to attempt to enact a code which 
would specify in detall the particular sports 
activities that would be exempted from the 
antitrust laws and those specific activities 
which would remain subject to the law. 

It Is far preferable for Congress in sports 
leglslatlon to enact general antitrust guides 
end standards which the courts can apply. 
Congress must permit as much flexibility in 
the management of these businesses as 18 
consistent with the public interest in assur- 
ing continuation of the sports contests. 

I would lže now to turn to H. R. 10378, 
as amended by the House of Representatives, 
and Senator HENNING's identical bill, S. 4070. 
The effects of these bills may be summarized 
as follows: : 

1. Complete exemption from the antitrust 
laws for all essential aspects of the business 
or organized team sport exhibitions is grant- 
ed. The bill ls a repudiation of the antitrust 
laws and the policies they represent. 

2. Under the bill only minor operstions in 
the sports exhibition business, such as the 


t. 
It is unfortunate that the House of Repre-. 
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sale or lease of bali parks and the operation 
of peanut and other concessions, would be 
subject to the antitrust laws. 

3. Club owners could arbitrarily and un- 
fairly restrain trade for purposes totally, un- 
related to continued presentation of sports 
contests. Club owners, for example, could 
agree; (a) not to recognize any players’ asso- 
clation; (b) that no more than one team 
could be located in any metropolitan area, 
regardless of size; or that some areas of the 
country would never qualify for major league 
ball; (c) that the same interests could own 
or control two or more clubs. This is the 
present situation in the hockey league. 

4. Although restraints on a citizen's right 
to pursue his trade or profession historically 
have been prohibited, players will be deprived 
of any disinterested forum in which they can 
secure redress for their grievances. The bill 
ousts the courts entirely and no objective 
arbiter is substituted. The bargaining posi- 
tion of players, and the players’ representa- 
tives, is destroyed by the bill, 

5. The bill permits the club owners to be 
absolutely free, with no restraint on their 
actions. The public interest in the con- 
tinued availability to the public of sports 
contests, therefore, is not protected. There 
is no reason for antitrust exemption other 
than to protect the public interest in the 
continuation of the sport. 

6. Club owners would be free to boyrott 
and to take other reprisals against former 
players no longer in the organized sport, or 
against bustness interests not directly en- 
gaged in the organized sport. Sports com- 
missioners could blacklist, boycott, and cen- 
sor sports announcers and commentators on 
TV and radio broadcasts and newscasts, In 
this connection, I would point out football's 
constitution and bylaws already provide, in 
article X, which was adopted in 1957: 

“Section 1. Any contract entered into by 
any club for telecasting or broadcasting its 
games shall be subject to the conditions 
that— f 

“(a) The sponsor, the contract itself, the 
broadcasters who telecast or broadcast such 
games, and men who do the color; also any 
person or persons who do a pre-game and/or 
post-game show from inside the park, must 
have written approval of the commissioner 
of the National Foothall League. * * * 

“(b) Any broadcaster may be removed by 
the commissioner for conduct considered by 
the commissioner as detrimental to the Na- 
oe Football League or professional foot- 

all.“ 

The commissioner, of course, has virtually 
unlimited power to determine what, in his 
judgment is detrimental to the National 
Football League, or to professional football. 

7. Almost the entire United States could 
be blacked out from telecasts of major-league 
baseball games, whether or not the blackout 
is needed to protect minor-league territories. 
In addition, the major leagues could black- 
out United States free television in order 
that they could charge for es on - 
or on closed circuit TV. 2 8 

I understand that the subcommittee has 
already given considerable attention to the 
serious impact the bill could have on radio 
and television broadcasts of sports contests. 
At the present time, no sport, not even base- 
ball, has any antitrust exemption for re- 
straints on radio or television brondcasting. 
Personally, I have great reservations about 
the necessity for any special antitrust treat- 
ment for sports with respect to radio or tele- 
vision, 

It seems clear, however, that in baseball 
the major league television broadcasts con- 
stitute a threat to the minor leagues. Ac- 
cordingly, even though an other industry was 
involved, the Judiciary Committee's report 
on H. R. 10378 stated, on page 9, that the 
“reasonably necessary” test will per- 
mit reasonable arrangements in baseball be- 
tween the major and minor leagues to pro- 
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tect the territorial markets of the minor 
leagues from, penetration by radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts of the major leagues. 
These arrangements, of course, may include 
only those restraints which are reasonably 
necessary to assure continuation of the 
sport.“ 

Without the “reasonably necessary“ test, 
which was recommended by the Judiciary 
Committee, however, the club owners may 
take any action they desire, no matter how 
unreasonable. That the club owners may 
take unreasonable action in the television 
field is apparent from the proposal that the 
Department of Justice already has. refused 
to approve. Under the 75-mile rule sought 
by organized baseball, approximately. two- 
thirds of the United States and almost 90 
percent. of the United States population 
could be blacked out from television broad- 
casts of major league games. 

It should be borne in mind that baseball 
proposes to black out major league games 
even if the affected minor lengue is not act- 
ually playing a game. Under the day and 
date rule, major league games would be 
blacked out in the afternoon even though 
the minor league team was not going to play 
until night, Clearly it is unreasonable to 
deprive the public of the right to see a 
broadcast of major league games to this 
extent. 

In his testimony on July 16, Baseball 
Commissioner Ford Frick told you that en- 
actment of these bills would not result in 
such a TV blackout, He says the owners 
would not act unreasonably in this regard. 
He may be right. It is quite possible that 
the major league owners! greed for money, 
even at the risk of destroying the minors, 
cannot be controlled by the Commissioner, 
even if these bills become law. 

Ford Frick’s own statement shows that 
money, not the welfare of the minor leagues, 
determines the club owner's actions in the 
e is Mr, Frick stated tn this re- 
gard: 

“There will be as much broadcasting and 
telecasting as the proper protection of gate 
receipts of other clubs will permit, because 
the major league clubs need the revenues 
from broadcasting and telecasting to stay in 
business.” 

Another aspect of restrictions on radio and 
television broadcasting that should be noted, 
is the fact that the right to exclusive terri- 
torles would carry with It the right to con- 
trol competition from radio and television 
broadcasts in that territory. If the subcom- 
mittee determines that no regulation of 
broadcasting or telecasting should be per- 
mitted, it will be necessary to do more than 
strike out clause 4 on page 2 of the bills. In 
Addition, a specific exception will have to 
be added in clause 3 to eliminate the right 
to control telecasts and broadcasts within 
the specified areas. 

I hope that the subcommittee will not 
conclude that this bill would be accepted 
if something were done to “clean up“ the 
radio and television situation. There is no 
justification for Congress to grant a com- 
plete antitrust exemption for the internal 
operations of these organized sports busi- 
nesses. 

It should be borne in mind that the office 
of the commissioner cannot be relled upon 
to protect the public, the players or the 
sport. The commissioner is paid by, and 
his office is controlled by, the club owners. 
Their interests are the interests he protects. 

Ford Frick, for example, cannot control 
the baseball owners. He admitted it to 
the committee. With respect to bonus pay- 
ments for players by the major league teams, 
he said: It's absolutely haywire, downright, 
crazy.” Still he does nothing to clean up 
the situation. His office ts too frail a reed 
for us to rely upon. 

Business practices that have developed 
over the years in these sports, involving the 
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reserve clause, the territorial rights of the 
clubs, and the creation and operation of the 
Ofice of the Commissioner, contain oppor- 
tunities for grave abuses. Congress cannot 
delegate control over these business prac- 
tices entirely to private parties. 

In order to make this clear on your rec- 
Ord, I shall spend the balance of my time 
75 an examination of the club owners’ 

uses in these sports, particularly in or- 
ganized baseball. 

COURT DECISIONS 


The Supreme Court has never ruled upon 
the legality of the business practices that 
are employed in any of these team sports. 

that the Supreme Court has ever done 
is to decide that the business of profes- 
alona? baseball was not in interstate com- 
merce while the business of professional 
football was in interstate commerce and, 
therefore, subject to the antitrust laws. 

Over the years; however, lower courts have 

an opportunity to examine the organi- 
zation and practices of professional baseball. 
In each instance, the Court has been se- 
Verely critical of what it found, 
Gardella case 


In the Gardella case in 1949 the Court 
Of Appeals for the Second Circuit reversed 
the trial court and held (2 to 1) that the 

ess of baseball was in interstate com- 
Merce. Judge Frank there stated (172 Fed. 
2d 402, 409) that he would overrule the 1922 
‘ral Baseball case because * * we 
have here a monopoly which, in its effect on 
baliplayers like the plaintiff possess char- 
tics shockingly repugnant to moral 
Principles that, at least since the War Be- 
i n the States, have been basic in Amer- 
ca, as shown by the 13th amendment to the 
Constitution, condemning ‘involuntary ser- 
utude, and by subsequent congressional 
enactments on that subject.” 
Chase case 

Th 1914, Judge Bissell, in a New York 

Upreme Court decision, found that baseball 
Sts not in interstate commerce and there- 
ore not subject to the Sherman Act. Judge 
Bissell, however, remarked upon the way the 
Owners of professional baseball clubs oper- 
Sted their business, in the following words: 
t re is no diference in principle be- 
Ween the system of servitude built up by 

Operation of this national agreement, 
Which * © è provides for the purchase, sale, 
me + and exchange of the services of base- 

Players—akilled laborers—without their 
Consent, and the system of peonage brought 
— — the United States from Mexico. and 
Teer existing for a time within the 

crritory of New Mexico. * * * The system 
created by ‘organized baseball’ in recent 
years presents the questions of the estab- 
t of a scheme by which the personal 
edom, the right to contract for their labor 
8 rever they will, of 10,000 skilled labor- 
—— is placed under the dominion of a be- 
of et despotism through the opérations 
the monopoly established by the national 

Ci ment.“ (American League Baseball 

ub v. Chase (149 N. Y. S. 6, 19 (1914).) 
1 Surely statements such as these from ob- 

ective and dispassionate jurists must give 
de The business with which we are 

Sling commonly engages in trade re- 
straints which have long since been outlawed 

every other American commercial area. 

è cannot close our eyes to the facts. We 
ot give total immunity from the anti- 
ant laws to the owners of these business 
rane There is nothing to justify the 

nt by Congress of absolute authority to 
nie Owners to operate their businesses 

0 ke any other businessman in the United 

tes) under no legal restraints whatsoever. 

Business practices 
reserve clause recognition system 
ng the owners—where every member of 
Sport agrecs that one club will be given 
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the exclusive right to the services of a par- 
ticular player—frequently has been used as a 
bargaining weapon to keep down player sal- 
aries, 

Ty Cobb case 

In the 82d Congress, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee conducted an intensive investiga- 
tion into business practices of professional 
baseball. Ty Cobb, one of the truly greats of 
baseball, testified at those hearings, and told 
about abuse of the reserve clause system as 
early as 1914. Ty Cobb described to the com- 
mittee the threats he received from the own- 
ers of the Detroit Tigers when he asked for 
more money. 

In 1912 Ty Cobb had earned a salary of 
$9,000. In that season he led the American 
League in batting for the sixth consecutive 
year and so asked for an increase in salary 
to $15,000. Mr. Navin, the owner of the De- 
troit Tigers, finally gave Ty Cobb the follow- 
ing ultimatum: “You will play with Detroit, 
otherwise you will never play in organized 
baseball.” (H. Rept. No. 2002, 82d Cong. 
2d sess., Organized Baseball, p. 217.) 

Only a threat of congressional investiga- 
tion at that time on the ground that the re- 
serve clause “looks like peonage forced the 
Tigers to come to terms with Ty Cobb. Pub- 
lic opinion may be relied upon to help out 
an exceptional player when he has been 
threatened by the owner; however, public 
opinion cannot be relied upon to protect the 
rights of the average player from the greed 
of the men who own thelr contracts. 

Mickey Owens case 


The record of the Antitrust Subcommittee 
is replete with instances where baseball club 
owners have abused their powers. Group 
boycotts by the owners are customary where 
a player has been suspended by the com- 
missioner for violations of the rules handed 
down by the owners. These boycotts are em- 
ployed against players even after they have 
left organized baseball and have entered 
another line of business. Agreements exist 
whereby, stadiums and ball parks are denied 
even for exhibition game purposes. No 
player in organized baseball can appear in 
such an exhibition game on penalty of being 
blacklisted himself, Whatever may be the 
justification for discipline within the organ- 
ized team sports, certainly there can be no 
condonation of organized group boycotts 
against persons no longer within the organ- 
ized sport. However, that is the rituation 
that now exists in organized professional 
baseball and will continue unless some re- 
sponsibility is fixed upon baseball club 
owners by removal of their antitrust exemp- 
tion. 

Disregard for public 

The history of baseball is replete with In- 
stances of arbitrary refusal on the part of the 
club owners to authorize the creation of new 
major league teams or the transfer of major 
Teague teams to new markets. Only recently, 
after extensive criticism in the press and 
in Congress, has organized baseball made any 
effort to reflect the population changes in the 
growth of the United States, Even now the 
adjustment made in major league baseball 
has been to take major league teams from 
the east coast and put them on the west 
coast rather than to create new major league 
teams or another major league. 


Yankee monopoly of New York 


Baseball's present lack of responsibility 
under the antitrust laws is reflected in the 
situation where, by agreement, organized 
baseball has given to the Yankees the exclu- 
sive right to the New York City market. 
Unless the Yankees consent, no replacement 
can come to New York to take the place of the 
Dodgers and the Giants, Surely such an 
agreement was unreasonable. Nonetheless it 
can be perpetuated if baseball's total exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws is continued. 

In conclusion, I would say this. It would 
be better, in my view, to have no sports 
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legislation whatsoever, even though the Su- 
preme Court has rendered contradictory de- 
cisions, than to enact these bills your com- 
mittee is considering. Our antitrust policies 
should not be repudiated in this manner. 
Complete antitrust exemption should de- 
mand a much more persuasive justification 


than these club owners have thus far been 


able to show. 


Eighty-fifth Congress Approves Code of 
Ethics for Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er. The 85th Congress, in putting its 
official approval on a code of ethics for 
Government service, has taken a con- 
structive forward step in a difficult field. 
The final approval by the Senate was on 
July 11, 1958. Although this is but an 
expression of the opinion of Congress, it 
may still be not the least of the acts of 
oes Congress. The code reads as fol- 

WS? 


Cobre OF ETHICS FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Any person in Government seryice should: 

1, Put loyalty to the highest moral prin- 
ciples and to country above loyalty to per- 
sons, party, or Government department. 

2. Uphold the Constitution, laws, and legal 
regulations of the United States and of all 
governments therein and never be a party to 
their evasion. 

J. Give a full day's labor for a full day's 
pay; giving to the performance of his duties 
his earnest effort and best thought. 

4. Seek to find and employ more efficient 
and economical ways of getting tasks ac- 
complished. 

5. Never discriminate unfairly by the dis- 
pensing of special favors or privileges to any- 
one, whether for remuneration or not; and 
never accept, for himself or his family, fa- 
vors or benefits under circumstances which 
might be construed by reasonable persons as 
influencing the performance of his govern- 
mental duties. 

6. Make no private promises of any kind 
binding upon the duties of office, since a Goy- 
ernment employee has no private word which 
can be binding on public duty. 

7. Engage in no business with the Govern- 
ment, either directly or indirectly, which is 
inconsistent with the conscientious perform- 
ance of his governmental duties. 

8. Never use any information coming to 
him ‘confidentially in the performance of 
governmental duties as a means for making 
private profit. 

9. Expose corruption wherever discovered. 

10, Uphold these principles, ever con- 
scious that public office is a public trust. 


The report of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee reads as 
follows: 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, to whom was referred the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res, 175) setting 
forth as the sense of Congress a Code of 
Ethics for Government Service, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that 
the concurrent resolution do pass. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this resolution is to set 
forth in a readily understood but meaning- 
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ful manner basic standards of conduct as 
a guide to all who are privileged to be a 
part of the Government service. The word 
“guide” is used advisedly., The resolution 
creates no new law; imposes no penalties; 
identifies no new type of crime; and estab- 
lishes no legal restraints on anyone. It does, 
however, etch out a charter of conduct 
against which those in public service may 
measure their own actions and upon which 
they may be judged by those whom they 
serve. 

The original framers of this resolution, to- 
gether with all those who now support its 
adoption, do not contend for a moment that 
it will wash all evil from the soul of the 
Government or the individuals therein. 
They do believe strongly, however, that it 
can do no harm and has great possibility of 
doing much good, 

At the very least it may serve to encour- 
age the thoughtless to be more thoughtful. 
It may cause caution Instead of carelessness. 
It may add strength to the weak and re- 
fortify those who are strong. 

Additionally, it may serve to spearhead 
other steps that will encourage or require 
greater fidelity to public trust and at the 
same time put a brake on those who con- 
tribute to thoughtless or deliberate derelic- 
tions in an effort to obtain special favor or 
personal gain. 

COVERAGE 

The committee understands and intends 
that this resolution apply to every servant 
of the public whether he be the President, a 
Member of Congress, a lifelong career em- 
ployee, or an employee engaged only on a 
temporary basis to expedite the movement 
of mail during the Christmas rush. 

The committee does not subscribe to or 
could it support any code of principles that 
applied only to some and not to others. It 
believes there is no room in a great democ- 
facy Such as ours for any set of double 
standards. 

In that framework, the committee unani- 
mously approved the resolution as providing 
a needed yardstick for the use of all who 
serve in the Federal service and for the use 
of those being served with which to measure 
and judge the propriety of official and per- 
sonal conduct of every public official and 
employee—whether elected or appointed— 
and without regard to the position held or 
the duties performed. 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATORS RICHARD L. 

NEUBERGER AND JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR. 


We strongly support and commend the 


code of ethics provided in this bill. A mean- 
ingful code is long overdue. It should serve 
as a guide for the executive and legislative 
branches alike, gnd for policymaking officials 
aa well as thelr subordinates. 

Precepts of this kind frequently can serve 
as a standard and an inspiration to good 
conduct and sound behavior. 

At the same time, we desire to stress that 
this code alone is not enough. After all, it 
ia a statement of principles which is without 
specific enforcement provisions, 

We believe that, in the long run, there will 
be required definite and explicit conflict-of- 
interest statutes which will govern the ex- 
eoutive and the legislative branches with 
respect to gifts, disclosure of outside income, 


Many inno- 
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able code of governmental ethics will be re- 
inforced in the early future by reforms of 
greater stringency and efficacy. 


The report of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is as fol- 
lows: 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, to whom was referred the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 175), proposing 
a code of ethics for Governnrent service, hav- 
ing considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recommend 
that the concurrent resolution do pass. 

STATEMENT - 

House Concurrent Resolution 175 is essen- 
tially a declaration of fundamental principles 
of conduct that should be observed by all 
persons in the public service. It spells out 
in clear and straightforward language long- 
recognized concepts of the high obligations 
and responsibilities, as well as the rights 
and privileges, attendant upon service for 
our Government. It reaffirms the traditional 
standard—that those holding public office 
are not owners of authority but agents of 
public purpose—concerning which there can 
be no disagreement, and to which all Federal 
employees unquestionably should adhere, It 
is not a mandate. It creates no new crime or 
penalty. Nor does it impose any positive 
legal requirement for specific acts or omis- 
sions. 

The code of ethics provided by this reso- 
lution has the strong support of organized 
labor. It has the unqualified endorsement 
of the Government Employees’ Council, AFL- 
CIO, and other representatives of Federal 
employee unions, The Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is the central personnel au- 
thority for the Federal Government, has 
reported its full agreement with the purpose 
and nature of the resolution. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has concurred in this view. 
The Comptroller General of the United States, 
the independent authority established by 
the Congress to watch over expenditures of 
public funds, has stated that such a code of 
ethics will be useful in placing Government 
personnel on notice of what actually is ex- 
pected of them and, iu addition, giving notice 
to those dealing with Government personnel 
as to just what such personnel may and may 
not do in the performance of their public 
duties. This unanimity of opinion extends 
largely to the Congress, and some 30 Members 
of Congress have introduced similar resolu- 
tions in the past few years. 

The committee emphasizes that this reso- 
lution in no way reflects on the integrity 
or the efficiency of the great body of Federal 
employees. The vast majority of men and 
women in our Government are conscientious, 
able, loyal, and honest public servants—above 
criticism in their official conduct. Their per- 
sonal and official actions are guided by ethi- 
cal standards as high and strict as the letter 
and spirit of any code that could be written 
into law. These men and women will wel- 
come the adoption, in this code of ethics, of 
an affirmation of their own high standards. 
It will strengthen their hand in guiding and 
correcting any tendency toward cynicism of 
the high trust associated with public sery- 
ice, or deviation from proper conduct, that 
is bound to occur anrong some few in a Goy- 
ernment as great and complex as the Govern- 
ment of the United States. A strong and 
unwavering policy, known to all both in and 
out of Government, is the best protection 
against lowering of ethical standards in the 
day-to-day performance of official duties by 
our more than 2 million Federal officers and 
employees. 

In the judgment of the committee, the 
effectiveness of this resolution Hes in sim- 
Plicity and directness of its language. It 
does not pretend or purport to create new 
or unfamiliar standards, It is a concise re- 
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statement—as a part of the laws under which 
the Federal Government operates—of the 
principles of conduct in the public service 
which always have been expected by the 
American people. 

This and earlier proposed resolutions have 
been given careful and extensive considera- 
tion by the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee over the past several years, A number 
of committee suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for clarification and improvement have 
been incorporated in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 175. All points of difference, and all 
questions of policy, with respect to the lan- 
guage of the resolution have been resolved. 
The committee knows of no objection what- 
ever to the resolution in its present form. 

There will be no additional cost as a result 
of approval of this resolution, 

The favorable reports of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States on House 
Concurrent Resoltuions 5 and 43, 85th Con- 
gress (similar to H. Con. Res. 175), follow: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1957. 
Hon. Tom MURRAY, 7 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: This is in reply to your 
letters of January 17, 1957, asking for the 
Commission's views on House Concurrent 
Resolutions 5 and 43, introduced by Congress- 
man BENNETT and Congresswoman Sr. 
GEORGE, respectively, setting forth a code of 
ethics to adhered to by all Government 
employees, including officeholders. 

The subject of ethics and morality of Fed- 
eral employees is vitally important to a free 
government, While public employee moral- 
ity has improved tremendously in this coun- 


_ try in the past 75 years, this is an area where 


perfection will never be reached, The exec- 
utive branch is very conscious that constant 
emphasis must be given to the basic thought 
that those holding public office, as servants 
of the public, are not owners of authority but 
agents of public purpose. It is possible that 
& code of ethics to which Federal employees 
can look as a guide to conduct would help 
to reemphasize the importance of this sub- 
ject and contribute to a further improve- 
ment of public standards, The Commission, 
therefore, is in full agreement with the gen- 
eral purpose and the nature of the resolu- 
tions. 

House Concurrent Resolution 43 is iden- 
tical with the resolutions introduced by Con- 

n BENNETT and Congresswoman Sr. 
Gerorce in previous Congresses. House Con- 
current Resolution 5 contains the amended 
language which was worked out by a sub- 
committee, chaired by Congressman RHODES, 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service: 
Committee, after their hearings on March 
26, 1956, These amendments took into ac- 
count a number of technical suggestions 
made by the Commission. 

Congressman BENNETT on February 21, 
1957, sent us a marked copy. of House Con- 
current Resolution 5 containing several fur- 
ther changes of wording as shown in the 
enclosure, 

The Commission is in full agreement with 
the general purpose and nature of House 
Concurrent Resolution 5 and House Concur- 
rent Resolution 43 and fully endorses House 
Concurrent Resolution 5. The editorial re- 
visions proposed by Congressman BENNETT 
appear desirable. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that it has no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Slocerely yours, 
Hagew ELLSWORTH, 
Chairman. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 6, 1957. 
Hon. Tom MURRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mu. CHameman: Your letter dated 
January 17, 1957, and undated letter, both 
acknowledged on January 18, 1957, trans- 
“Mitted House Concurrent Resolution 5 and 
House Concurrent Resolution 43, respec- 
tively, for a report thereon by our Office, 
This Office is in agreement with the purpose 
ol these resolutions and regards House Con- 
current Resolution 5 as the preferable of 
the two. 

House Concurrent Resolution 5 and House 
Concurrent Resolution 43 are similar in that 

th resolutions would establish a code of 
ethics in the Government service which, in 

e sense of the Congress, should be ad- 
hered to by Government officials and em- 
Ployees Including officeholders. However, 
House Concurrent Resolution 5 embodies 
Certain changes in language which were sug- 
Bested by the Civil Service Commission and 
developed in the hearings before your com- 
Mittee upon consideration of House Con- 
Current Resolution 2 and House Concurrent 

lution 17, both of the 84th Congress; 

and we regard the changes as desirable modi- 
fications, 

Concerning the need for the establishment 
Of a code of ethics for persons in the Govern- 
Ment service, we believe that the large ma- 
jority of all Government personnel need no 
Teminder such as the suggested code of 
ethics to guide their activities, official or per- 
sonal, being already possessed of moral 
Standards of conduct as strict in letter and 
Spirit as the proposed code of ethics. How- 
ever, we recognize that in our complex Gov- 
trument it is impossible always to exclude 
ies employment every person of unscrupu- 
syed Character who may be cynical of the 

Su trust associated with Government 
18 Any suggested course of conduct as 
eth templated in the proposed code of 

ics probably would have little or no de- 

ut value as to such persons. 
© feel that the best protection to the 
Public against questionable activities of 

ernment officials is constant and un- 
tee ins Vigilance by those charged with 
à administration of the departments and 
See In recent years many of the exec- 

ve departments and agencies have pro- 
er through appropriate regulations, codes 

Conduct to be followed by their officers 

employees, Many of the regulations 

thas ere are more comprehensive and strict 
Massas code proposed in the current reso- 
viol s and provide suitable penalties for 
ee ations thereof. We believe such codes 
è ethies are useful because they place Gov- 
eet Personnel on notice of what actu- 
pens expected of them and in addition they 
8 de notice to those dealing with Gov- 
5 oficials as to just what the official 
his duties” not do in the performance of 
eunceordingly, we favor the adoption of the 
Rinne A resolutions notwithstanding that 
or Government departments and agencies 
their regulations governing the conduct of 
out the overs Such 8 code, while with- 
salt e status of a mandate, would have a 
and 1 effect- and should provide a basis 
8 neentive for the promulgation of more 
arta regulations by all Government de- 
ethical o and agencies on the matter of 
ployee conduct of their officials and em- 
the } 8. thus emphasizing to all concerned 

Roe of the Congress in this matter. 

closed for your information ís a copy of 

ing a General's Order No, 4.25 govern- 
ees 5 conduct of the officers and employ- 
of the General Accounting Office. 
Sincerely yours, 


é — — 
omptrolier General of the United 
States, 
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Food Field Reporter and Grocery News a 
Nationwide Marketing Newspaper of 
the Food and Grocery Industry Op- 
posed H. R. 9521 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL — 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Record an editorial appearing 
in Food Field Reporter of July 21, 1958. 
Food Field Reporter is a nationwide 
trade paper of the food and grocery in- 
dustry. The editorial sets forth the 
carefully thought out opposition of the 
editors of that publication to H. R. 9521, 
a bill to eliminate the requirement of the 
food, drug, and cosmetics law that fresh 
produce be labeled to show use of post- 
harvest pesticide chemicals. 

I hope all will read this editorial and 
will come to understand the real danger 
of passing legislation like H. R. 9521. 

The first danger most easily apparent 
is that there is a substantial increase in 
the burden on the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, with resultant increased 
danger to the consuming public. 

The second danger which the editorial 
points out under the heading Take It 
Easy, Boys” is that passage of unwise 
legislation may lead to much more severe 
and restrictive legislation on this food 
and drug subject in the future, possible 
some of which will even be definitely 
anti-industry. 

The editorial follows: 

Take Ir Easy, Boys 

There seems little reason to doubt that the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry has 
amassed enough political strength to push 
through Congress the Haley bill (H. R. 9521) 
to eliminate the present Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration rule that fresh produce (in- 
cluding retail displays) be labeled or pla- 
carded to show use of postharvest fungicides, 

In our opinion, however, there is ample 
reason to doubt the wisdom of using this 
strength to accomplish what the produce 
men want. 

The question at issue here, it seems to us, 
is whether an important segment of the 
food industry should use its political 
strength to crush a vital right of its ulti- 
mate customers—the housewives and fami- 
lies of the Nation. This right is simple and 
fundamental—the right to know what one is 
buying to eat. It is a right which has long 
been accepted as a basic part of our coun- 
try’s food laws, both National and State. 

During hearings before the Health and 
Science Subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee in- 
dustry representatives argued that no harm 
could come to consumers if they are not 
told that some of the fresh produce they buy 
has been chemically treated. It was argued 
that the Miller pesticide amendment afford- 
ed protection and that, in any event, no one 
could ynderstand the chemical names used 
on placards, x 

Neither of these arguments is good enough, 
The Miller amendment is designed only to 
see that harmful quantities of pesticide resi- 
dues are not present on produce. It does 
nothing to inform consumers of what might 
be there. And there is every reason why 
consumers should be so informed, even 
granting they don't know what the additive 
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is. There are many reasons why consumers 
want to know what is in or on their food, 
including medical and religious reasons, 

We doubt whether the produce industry 
Tealizes the extent of concern around the 
country about the Nation's food supply. 
This concern is the result of increasing pub- 
licity, some legitimate and some of the sen- 
sational food faddist crackpot variety. But 
it would be a grave mistake for the produce 
industry or any other branch of the food 
industry to write off this concern as coming 
only from the lunatic fringe. There is too 
much evidence that many normal, intelli- 
gent Americans don’t want their food supply 
tampered with in any way. 

If the produce men are successful in their 
fight it is wholly possible that eventually the 
exemption will bring on far more severe 
regulations at some future time. This could 
come about through granting of similar ex- 
emptions to other branches of the industry 
for processed foods, These branches cer- 
tainly are as much entitled to withhold vital 
information from consumers as the produce 
field. If the movement snowballs it could 
easily arouse public opinion to the point 
where legislation more restrictive than that 
now on the books would be adopted by Con- 
gress, 


The Mideast Situation Belongs in the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 >, 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it may 
or may not be an unforunate matter 
that the President’s best wisdom has 
ordered our troops into Lebanon, but it 
is useless to argue about that now. Our 
clear patriotic course now is to go along 
with the President in a demonstration of 
unity, while permanent solution of the 
problem is sought within the United Na- 
tions. We can thus, at least, try to pre- 
vent any additional triumphs of Soviet 
propaganda. 

We may be certain that the Russians 
will make the most of our entrance into 
Lebanon and try to convince the rest of 
the world that it is an imperialist gesture 
toward war and not, as it is truly meant 
to be, an attempt to promote peace. 

In my opinion, it is most essential that 
we make every effort to counteract the 
Russian propaganda, and it would ap- 
pear that the best way to do so is to pur- 
sue a solution through the United Na- 
tions. It is vitally important that we 
show the world that we~will not reject 
even the germ of an idea or a proposal 
that could help the cause of peace. It is 
also vitally important in this propaganda 
battle, I think, not to abruptly reject any 
Soviet suggestion for solution, even 
though we feel that their motives are 
false and hypocritical. i 

We have been on the losing end of too 
many propaganda battles with the Rus- 
sians in the past, and it is imperatiye 
that the prestige of the United States 
be salvaged in this complex Lebanon and 
Mideast situation. The forum in which 
that can be accomplished is the United 
Nations, and I most earnestly hope that 
the President will insist that any nego- 
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tiations be conducted within that inter- 
national organization, originated for the 


purpose, 
Meanwhile, let us pray divine guidance 

for the President in this historical hour 

while we remain united behind him, 


Graduate Education Expansion Programs 
in the Proposed National Education 
Defense Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of national security, especially 
during these tense times of international 
turmoil, the provision in the proposed 
National Defense Education Act for the 
expansion of the Nation’s graduate ed- 
ucation programs is of unprecedented 
significance to the American educational 
system. The urgency of our need dic- 
tates that we provide more adequately 
for the staffing of our institutions of 
higher education. 

This need for assistance to graduate 
education programs existed long before 
the stark realization of sputnik’s chal- 
lenge and the resultant widespread rec- 
ognition of America’s educational short- 
comings. In fact, many of these educa- 
tional deficiencies had already been 
analyzed by the President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School 
and presented in their second report to 
the President last July. I was especially 
impressed by the foresight of the Com- 
mittee members when, in their consid- 
eration of graduate education, they 
affirmed that 

At the present more than 225,000 ful-time 
and part-time instructional staff members 
serve in 1,900 colleges and universities, of 
which over 1,300 grant at least one kind of 
degree. \ 1 

A number of variables, including the speed 
with which enrollments rise, student-teacher 
ratios and the rate of faculty turnover, will 
affect the total needs for college teachers 
in the next several years. Taking conserva- 
tive estimates with respect to these variables, 
somewhere between 180,000 and 270,000 new 
college teachers must be recruited in a dozen 
years—between 15,000 and 22,500 annually. 
Less conservative assumptions would indi- 
cate a considerably higher need. 

The graduate schools, source of the most 
advanced education for college teachers, are 
currently awarding about 9,000 doctoral de- 
grees annually. Into teaching go probably 
no more than 5,000 of these candidates, a 
considerable proportion of whom are already 
engaged in teaching before receiving their 
doctorates. The cumulative deficit at the 
doctoral level is an alarming prospect. 

About half of the new college teachers now 
come from other sources than graduate 
schools. One source is high-school faculties. 
But since the quality of college education 18 
heavily dependent upon strong secondary 
Schools, this is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Further aggravating the problem is the 
aging of the population of college teachers, 
more than 35 percent of whom are already 
45 or over, and the relatively small pool from 
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which to recruit. The 24- to 45-age group in 
our population ts already relatively small. 
Because of the low birth rate of the depres- 
sion years this group will actually decrease 
in.the next decade, just when the student 
population is reaching new heights. Faculty 
reduction by death and retirement appears 
likely to accelerate at a time when the stu- 
dent population is increasing from the 
present 3 million to an estimated 6 million. 


The President's Committee further 
reported: 

Important areas of knowledge such as the 
fields of classical learning, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, the social studies and 
theoretical science have thelr principal, if not 
unique, sponsorship in the universities and 
colleges. Salaries in these fields are not so 
affected by outside demand as in the pro- 
fessional and technological fields. 

Yet we dare not concentrate on certain 
fields of serious present shortage in the com- 
petitive market, to the exclusion of other 
fields, for we must look forward to long- 
Tange progress in all fields of knowledge. 
Indeed, in a society with increasing tech- 
nological bias it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that high talent be attracted into 
research and teaching in the social studies, 
the humanities, and pure science, 


More evidence of the need to assist in 
programs for graduate expansion to pro- 
vide for the staffing of the Nation’s col- 
leges and universities was presented 
during the recent house hearings on 
scholarship and loan programs when Dr. 
Lawrence Derthick, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, testified that: 

Attention has been called repeatedly to the 
critical shortage of first-rate teachers in this 
country today. The need is great at all levels 
of education, and it is increas- 
ingly pressing in the institutions of higher 
education, The colleges and universities 
will soon be flooded with students far beyond 
their present numbers, and they will there- 
fore require greatly increased numbers of 
teachers. 

It will take more of an effort to find and 
train these teachers than is generally real- 
ized because today the graduate schools of 
our universities award annually somewhat 
less than 9,000 doctoral degrees. This degree 
represents the desired and standard prepa- 
ration for teaching in college. It is to be 
hoped that in the years ahead more stu- 
dents will receive it, but present trends are 
not reassuring. The output has been al- 
most at a standstill for a number of years. 

Here I want to say a word about the quali- 
fications of new full-time college teachers, 
Recent studies indicate a deterioration in 
these qualifications, For example, in 1953-54, 
40 percent of all college teachers held doc- 
toral degrees, but in this same year only 31 
percent of the new college teachers had such 
degrees. Three years later the latter figure 
had dropped to 23 percent, which represents 
a serious loss indeed. 


In the same statement, Dr. Derthick 
emphasized the need to improve college- 
level teaching in certain essential fields, 
Dr. Derthick said: 

The quality of new full-time college teach- 
ers Is uneven as between the different sub- 
ject-matter fields. The deterioration is felt 
more severely in fields with which the Nation 
is now much concerned—physical science, 
mathematics, and engineering. In these the 
percentages of new full-time college teachers 
with the doctorate declined in 3 years by 18 
percent, 40 percent, and 30 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Many of the graduate schools have few 
students because the schools do not have 
the resources to instruct larger numbers. 
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Graduate education is. costly. It requires 
extensive and costly library and laboratory 
facilities. The direction of graduate students 
is Jargely on an individual basis, which means 
that the ratio of teachers to students is 
necessarily high. Moreover, many graduate 
students have families for whom living ac- 
commodations must be made available. This 
heavy cost limits the number of universities 
that can offer acceptable opportunities for 
graduate study. 

Consequently, today there are only some 
163 institutions out of a national total of 
1,856 that confer doctoral degrees based on 
graduate instruction. Sixty-nine of these are 
under public control and 94 are under pri- 
vate control, In the year 1955-56, 60 insti- 
tutions each conferred fewer than 10 doc- 
toral degrees, and 103 conferred 10 or more. 
Only a few—27 to be exact—awarded more 
than 100 such degrees. It appears, there- 
fore, that a considerable potential exists for 
increesing the output of our graduate 
schools. 


The extreme importance of the role 
of the Federal Government in aiding the 
expansion of graduate education through 
a program of fellowships was supported 
by the testimony of Dr. Philip Coombs, 
director of the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, when 
he stated before the subcommittee: 

I believe the Federal Government can do 
more than it is now doing to assist in this 
direction without In any sense taking over 
control of education. 

First, higher education in the United 
States today is seriously threatened by an 
erosion of quality. This erosion is already 
taking place, due in no small measure to in- 
adequate economic resources and to the in- 
efficient use of those resources. The decline 
of educational quality, which we can III af- 
ford at this point in history, can only be 
averted if our colleges and universities are 
better financed, if they succeed in getting a 
larger share of the Nation’s finest manpower 
for teaching, and if they make the most 
efficient use of that manpower and other 
resources, 

It seems to me that there are two factors 
here. The first and most basic is that our 
economy, our society as a whole, is up 
against an overall shortage of high ability 
manpower, not only in science and engineer- 
ing, but in other fields as well. This not 
because we have a smaller supply than we 
used to have but, rather, because the dy- 
namic growth of our economy has created 
a much greater demand than ever. 

The second factor is that teaching is at an 
increasing competitive disadyantage In bid- 
ding for its share of this limited supply of 
well-educated manpower. We have allowed 
economic rewards for teaching to deteriorate 
in relation to the rewards for other occu- 
pations. We have allowed the prestige of 
teaching, apart from the economic rewards, 
to deteriorate relative to other ficlds de- 
manding the same quality of manpower. 

To correct the situation, it seems to me, 
we must moye in two directions. First, we 
must do everything we can to expand the 
overall supply of highly trained manpower. 
This we can only do through strengthening 
education, and it is a slow process. We can- 
not perform miracles in a year or two, but 
we must start promptly toward this long- 
run goal. 

Secondly, we must put teaching in a 
stronger competitive position, partly by 
raising salaries substantially, but also by 
utilizing good teachers as effectively as we 
can, thereby making the supply go further. 
We must make teaching much more attrac- 
tive, not merely in financial rewards but in 
the challenge of the work itself, so that our 
ablest young people will enter the feld in 
large numbers, 
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The urgency of this need for a pro- 
Bram of graduate felowships was also 
Stressed by Dr. Charles C. Cole, Jr., of 
Columbia University who urged on be- 
half of the Association for Higher 
Education that: 

Congress * * provide Federal funds for 
the support of a program of fellowships for 
5,000-graduate students the first year of its 
Operation, 

We also urge that students granted scholar- 
ships and fellowships under any new Federal 
Program that may be enacted be left com- 
Pletely. free to choose their own subject- 
Matter fields of study and occupational ob- 
Jectives in the recognized Institutions they 
Choose to attend, without any limitations 
imposed by their acceptance of such scholar- 
Ships or fellowships. 


The value of Federal assistance for the 
expansion of graduate education pro- 
Brams was again underscored by the 
testimony of Dr. John Tyler Caldwell, 
representative of the American Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities and the State Universities 

iation and president of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, when he noted that: 

Most of the proposals before Congress in- 
Volve Increasing the supply of students, while 
the primary need of our colleges and univer- 
Altles is for help with which to make it pos; 
Sible to educate the students now enrolled 
and to be enrolled, whether measures to in- 
Crease this number are adopted or not, 

7 s is not to say that there is no place 
or scholarship and loan programs and we 
O Not wish to be categorical on that, but 

we do say that if we want to talk about 

Quality education we have to talk about more 

an increasing the supply of students in 
the Colleges and universities. 

I just say that we often debate in this 
country now the elther-or of quantity and 
Pie education as against quality, Certain- 
Yy we need to do both; that is, we need to 
educate all the people and wë need to pro- 

de quality education at every level. 

th cannot speak too strongly in support of 

ese measures to provide graduate fellow- 
ships, 

i Baccalaureate-degree graduates, particu- 
arly in sicence, engineering, and mathe- 

matics, have many immediate and wel- 

Paying ofers of employment in industry. 

€ alternative road to a doctoral degree and 

Qualification for high-level basic and applied 

cia arch and teaching is long and the fnan- 

e Problems serious, particularly at the 
Ormal time of marriage and establishment 


Of A family. Adequate fellowship help is 
Essential. S 4 5 


` The vital néed for this program was 
Utlined more fully in Dr. Caldwell's 
Prepared statement for the subcommit- 
in which he asserts: f 
tare Provision of additional and substan- 
th graduate fellowships is essential in both 
0 on our supply of highly qualified 
Seti ae Baccalaureate-degree graduates, 
e in science, engineering, and 
well e maties, have many immediate and 
“paying offers of employment in indus- 
kes The alternative road to a doctoral de- 
and and qualification for high-level basic 
and Applied research and teaching is long 
5 the financial problems serious, particu- 
S the normal time ot marringe and 
ishment of a family. Adequate fel- 
Ship help is essential, 
Ate e 2 to strengthen and expand gradu- 
Brant ools through the Nation and one very 
ned cal way to do it Is to give ald to quali- 
fel Braduate schools and to award some 
Owships through the graduate schools. 


e long and short run, It will have an early 
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The House Committee on Education 
and Labor report on the proposed Na- 
tional Defense Education Act—House 
Report 2157—points to this same neces- 
sity for a fellowship program: 

One great need of the Nation is to in- 
crease the number of highly trained per- 
sons produced by the graduate schools of 
our universities. There is a special need 
to increase the number of graduates who 
will teach in the colleges and universities 
since today the number of persons with the 
degree of doctor of philosophy (the stand- 
ard degree for college teachers) who enter 
teaching is decreasing. For example, a re- 
cent study found that among 829 colleges 
and universities in 1956 a total of 1,196 
teaching positions remained unfilled. In 
1953-54, 40 percent of all college teachers 
held doctoral degrees, but in this same year 
only 31 percent of new college teachers had 
such degrees. Three years later the latter 
figure had dropped to 23 percent, which 
represented a serious loss. 

Only some 160 institutions of higher edu- 
cation confer earned doctoral degrees. 
About 60 confer fewer than 10 degrees each 
and between 25 and 30 award more than 
100 each. Thus, about 75 institutions con- 
ferring between 10 and 100 degrees provide 
a considerable potential for increasing the 
output of graduate doctoral degrees. With 
some financial assistance to these institu- 
tions and financial aid to graduate students, 
graduate education will be materially ex- 
panded. 


A majority of the full House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor concurred 
with the testimony presented to the sub- 
committee, thus decisively substantiat- 
ing the demand for Federal assistance in 
this area, As the committee reported: 

The expressed aim of the program is, In 
addition, to further the objective of Increas- 
ing the facilities available in the Nation for 
the graduate training of college or univer- 
sity level teachers and of promoting a wider 

phical distribution of such facilities 
throughout the Nation, 


The program would provide for the 
award of 1,000 fellowships for the first 
year and 1,500 for each of the 3 suc- 
ceeding years. Fellowships can be re- 
tained for 2 years following the initial 
year of award. 

Fellowship holders will receive a sti- 
pend of $2,000 for the first academic year 
of study following the baccalaureate de- 
gree, $2,200 for the second such year and 
$2,400 for the third such year. An ad- 
ditional amount of $400 for each such 
year will be awarded for each dependent 
of the fellowship holder. 

Fellowships are to be awarded by the 
graduate schools of universities follow- 
ing approval of the Commissioner of 
Education based upon a finding that the 
graduate program of the university has 
been expanded or is a new program. On 
the basis of such finding, the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to the institution the 
sum of not less than $500 or not more 
than 82,500 per academic year which is 
determined by the Commissioner to con- 
stitute that portion of the cost of a new 
graduate program or the expansion of 
an existing graduate program which is 
reasonably attributable to each fellow- 
ship authorized to be awarded by the 
approved institution. ; 

Holders of fellowships will be required 
to maintain satisfactory academic 
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standing and to devote essentially full 
time to study or research in the field in 
which the fellowship is awarded. Fel- 
lowship holders will not be permitted to 
engage in gainful employment other 
than part-time employment by the in- 
stitution in teaching, research, or simi- 
lar activity. 

I believe that the report of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School and the facts presented 
to the House subcommittee by promi- 
nent leaders in the field of education 
constitute more than ample evidence of 
a role to be fulfilled by the Federal Gov. 
ernment in the expansion of graduate 
education programs in the United 
States. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 under the provisions of 
title VI would establish this vital Fed- 
eral assistance. 


Defense Reorganization for Essential 


Military Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
near future we will be called upon to 
exercise our responsibility of enacting 
legislation essentially needed to provide 
military unity and restrain the unhappy 
rivalries existing among the separate 
branches of our armed services, 

We can each have sincere and con- 
scientious differences as to the precise 
legislative provisions to accomplish the 
desired objective. For instance, some of 
us very earnestly feel that the right of the 
individual services to come directly to 
Congress with complaints and recom- 
mendations should be preserved, while 
others do not so feel. Some of us may 
disagree as to the retention of congres- 
sional veto power over changes in combat 
functions within the services, but few of 
us will disagree that, in time of war or 
imminent hostilities, the President's 
power should be unlimited. 

Despite any differences that Members 
may have about the measure to be pre- 
sented, the bill, in my opinion, does pro- 
vide some substantially forward steps. 
It is designed to give the Defense Secre- 
tary clear power to assign weapons to 
services of his choice and to centralize 
research and development under a single 
director. The power of unified com- 
manders over all forces under them 
ought to be, and is, spelled out to prevent 
conflicts of authority among and be- 
tween rival service commanders. 

It is our clear duty to conscientiously 
attempt the enactment of a measure that 
will remove, so far as reasonably possible, 
the disastrous jealousies that admittedly 
exist among the services, and that will 
provide for the centralization of research 
and development under one director, in 
order to stop the appalling waste of 
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the taxpayers’ money due to the duplica- 
tion of efforts and absurd competition 
among the services in this vital field of 
Russian challenge, f 

In our exhortations for unity among 
the armed services, it is encumbent upon 
us to show an example of unity here, to 
restore the confidence of the American 
people in the Congress and in the mili- 
tary forces. Let us resolve our differ- 
ences and patriotically provide a bill that 
will do the job. 


Shrinking Playgrounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with great interest in the July 24 issue 
of the Washington Star Sylvia Porter’s 
column which contained some very en- 
lightening data concerning the present 
state of our recreational resources. 

I believe it will be of equal interest to 
my colleagues. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following: 

SHRINEING PLAYGROUNDS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


You go to the public beaches along the 
Atlantic coast and the crowds of people are 
actually frightening. You go to a National 
or State park for a family picnic and you 
find that all the good spots had been 
snatched up before 10 a.m. You go to what 
you recall as a charming, out-of-the-way 
lake and you discover that the boat traffic 
on the water is almost.as bad as the car traf- 
fic on the road. 

Our National Park Service system was de- 
signed to handle 25 million visitors a year. 

Last year 59 million visited our national 
parks; this year millions more will be swarm- 
ing around and the system figures that by 
1966, 80 million will be jamming into the 

arks. 

x The United States Forest Service had 6 
million visitors in 1926. 

In 1956 the total of visitors was nearly 
53 millon and the Service estimates the in- 
crease In the number of visitors between 
1926 and 1968 will be close to 1,400 percent. 

In 1946 the State parks chalked up 92 
million visits. 

In 1957 the State parks recorded 216 mil- 
lon visits. 

The Army engineer recreation areas re- 
ported 16 million visitors in 1950. They re- 
Porjed 80 million visitors in 1957. 

INVENTORY PLANNED 

The facilities of the national parks and 
national forests already are strained to the 
breaking point and Congressional Quarterly 
flatly states, the concern of all who know the 
facts is that “as a Na tion, we are running out 
2 adequate outdoor recreation areas to play 


A few wecks ago Congress passed a bill pro- 
viding for the first national inventory of the 
country’s outdoor recreation resources, 

Under the legislation a bipartisan 15-mem- 
ber Presidential commission, including 8 
Members from the Senate and House, will be 
set uprte make an inventory of all land and 
water areas in the Nation usable for recrea- 
tion. The inventory will be by States and 
regions and private as well as public land 
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will be Included in the survey. The commis- 
sion also will study what European nations— 
particularly Switzerland and Sweden—have 
done to meet their needs for recreation. 

The deadline for the commission's report 
is September 1, 1961. 

You don't need me to give you proof on 
what is happening to the outdoor recreation 
areas of the Nation. But you well might ask, 
“Why?” í 

TWO MAJOR REASONS 

A first great reason for the appalling de- 

terioration is that so many more millions 
are going in for outdoor recreation of every 
type. 
5 — leisure time, the trend toward 
longer vacations, longer weekends, and more 
frequent vacations are a vital part of the 
picture. 

The second great reason is that the num- 
ber of outdoor playgrounds has been de- 
clining steadily. A 

As Congressional Quarterly rather poig- 
nantly puts it, nearly all adults remember a 
quiet swimming hole or picnic area we visited 
as children. Now on that spot-is likely to be 
a new housing development or a new indus- 
trial factory or a Federal Government in- 
stallation. 4 

Both the quantity and quality of outdoor 
recreation resources and opportunities are 
in a steady and alarming decrease, the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
reported earlier this year. 

We are extravagantly and wantonly dis- 
sipating resources which are essential to our 
social and economic welfare. The waste 
must be stopped. Hopefully, the unprece- 
dented inventory just authorized marks the 
beginning of a turn in the shocking trend. 


Scripps-Howard Editor ia Chief Jogs 
American Readers With Stimulating 
Article on Meaning of Struggle With 
Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, believ- 
ing that my colleagues will want to read 
the stimulating views of Walker Stone, 
editor in chief of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, who recently returned from 
extensive travel in Russia, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include his article from the Cleveland 
Press of July 22, 1958: 

Says Unirep STATES Can Live Wir REDS, 
BUT NOT PEACEFULLY 
(By Walker Stone) > 

It we don't get off our big fat comforts, 
we're going to be stomped into the ground. 

Events in Iraq and Lebanon illuminate the 
struggle in which the West has taken a stand 
to halt the spread of gangsterism and world 
power gained by assassination and sub- 
version 

Whatever happens in the Near East will 
not end the struggle. It will continue 
through the lifetime of all who read this— 
since Americans and others who have known 
freedom will not supinely yield to slavery. 

To prepare ourselves for the great test of 
strength we cannot avoid, we must rid our- 
selves of two myths now prevalent in 
America. 

One is the myth of peaceful coexistence. 
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We must try, of course, to coexist with the 
Russians, They are a powerful nation of 
200 million, occupying a sixth of the earth's 
habitable area. But we have to get over the 
wishful thought that they are going to be 
easier to live with, no matter whether the 
top ruler is Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrush- 
chev, or whoever. 

Peaceful coexistence, in the sense we 
understand It, implies a trust in which we 
might relax and pursue our pleasures, The 
Communist system, which pervades every- 
thing Russian, rules that out. 

The primary aim of communism—at once 
a religion and a political and economic phil- 
osophy—is frankly world dominion and com- 
plete mastery over the lives and minds of 
men, 

The other myth we must get rid of is that 
we can survive against this Soviet plot with- 
out toll and sacrifice, 

It is easy for an American newspaperman, 
after traveling in the Soviet Onion, to stress 
the hard life and low living standards of the 
people. But that would give a dangerously 
Taise impression of their dynamic energy, 
their state of mind and their power to pro- 
duce in competition against us. 

Living standard comparisons never are 
printed in Russia and wouldn't be believed if 
they were. 

The average Russian’s diet of bread and 
potato soup, borscht with cabbage and an 
occasional chunk of meat would not satisfy 
an American accustomed to culinary variety 
and abundance, But what the Russian eats 
suits his taste and provides him with the 
calories he needs to maintain health and 
vigor. 

In the city he may live in one room with 
his family, and share the kitchen and bath 
with other families. If he lives in the coun- 
try he may have no indoor plumbing at all— 
probably never has seen such luxury. 

Similar Spartan standards did not dimin- 
ich the survival of Amcrican pioneers. Only 
half a century ago, they lived in one-room 
sod houses with dirt floors and ate what they 
could grub from barren plains. 

These privations toughened our pioneers 
who had one advantage in common with the 
Average Russian of today, They didn't know 
they were underprivileged, 

They worked hard and had faith in the 
future. Though the Russian is an automa- 
ton, he feels he Is a part of a collective so- 
ciety, and that next year, and the next, 
things will be better. 

He does not compare his lot with American 
or other western standards of which he 
knows nothing. His comparison is with 
what he had under the czars or more likely. 
during the earlier days of the revolution. 

A westener coming into Moscow may be 
impressed by the absence of Brooks Bros. 
suits and modish dresses. He had better be 
impressed by the absence of patched clothes, 
80 prevalent only a few years ago. 

And he had better be impressed less by the 
continuing shabbiness of the people than by 
the hustle and purposefulness of their 
stride—a people on the make and on the go, 
& people hurrying to their date with destiny. 


Praises FHA in Appraisal of Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 
- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 
Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it has 


been my experience in Congress, and I 
Suppose the same would hold true for 
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other Members, that for the hundreds of 
criticisms received of a Government 
agency you will only receive 1 or 2 com- 
mendatory letters. Recently, I was in- 
formed of a letter that had been re- 
ceived by Mr. Thomas Barringer, of the 
Federal Housing Administration, located 
in Washington. The letter, from Mrs. 
Malcolm S. Morse, of 1 Denfield Court, 
Rockville, Md., relates the very favorable 
experience that her family had in pur- 
chasing a home subject to FHA! ap- 
praisal. Through the protection of that 
appraisal her family was saved from the 
Purchase of a house that had defects, 
not apparent at first, and that would 
have been costly to have repaired. This 
letter gives further evidence of the fine 
job that the FHA is doing in fairly ap- 
praising the value of homes in a way that 
promotes buyer confidence and purchase 
for value received. 

The letter follows: 

ROCKVILLE, Mp, July 8, 1958, 
Mr. THOMAS BARRINGER, 
Director FHA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deag Ma. Bargtincen: We want to take this 
Opportunity to tell you what a blessing we 
have found the FHA appraisal. 

Ours is a family with six children and 
somewhat limited funds, as you might ex- 
pect. We had purchased a house on Oak- 
ridge Avenue, Chevy Chase, at $23,000, sub- 
ject to FHA appraisal. We loved the house 
and thought it wss well worth the amount 
asked. 

The FHA appraisal came in as $19,000 and 
you can well imagine that we were quite 
shocked. However, using this figure as a 
Teal warning that the house might not be 
Worth 823,000, my husband made a very 
thorough investigation. He found many 
things that he had not noticed before, and 
realized that the house has many defects 
that obviously made it worth only the 
$19,000 figure used by the FHA, However, 
Without the FHA appraisal, we would have 
Suffered a real loss and would have in- 
Curred considerable expense after moving in. 

Although the real estate agents would 
have the prospective buyer think otherwise, 
we haye since found that the FHA appraisal 
is remarkably accurate. In our own house, 
the nppraiser came within $100 of the ac- 
tual cost, and we have since heen advised 
that their appraisals haye been used as the 
actual sale price; and the purchaser has 
enormous protection thereby. 

Because cf our faith in the FHA sppralsal 
and this experience. we will buy nothing 
without this insurance. Many, many 
thanks for this wonderful service you pro- 
Vide us with, 

Very sincerely, 
Tropy Monss, 
(MeS, Maicorar 8) 


Schedule of Open Ofice Hours in the 
10th District of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS } 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 
Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
Most people will agree that the first duty 


of a Congressman is to be present at the 
Capitol whenever Congress is in session 


r 
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so as to be able to vote on legislation that 
comes up for consideration. Another 
important duty of a Congressman is to 
participate in committee work in an ef- 
fort to assist in framing sound legislation 
for consideration of the House. 

My experience has been that the duties 
of a Congressman do not end with ad- 
journment of Congress. I have found 
that being a Congressman is a full-time 
job. Whenever Congress is in session, a 
Congressman should be in Washington at 
his post of duty. And when Congress is 
in recess, he should spend most of his 
time in the district affording his consti- 
tuents an opportunity to confer with him 
personally about legislative matters and 
personal problems. 

It has been my practice to schedule, as 
soon as Congress adjourns each year, a 
series of open office hours in each of the 
counties of the 10th district. I plan to 
continue that practice this year. Sub- 
ject to change if Congress has not ad- 
journed, I am today announcing that I 
will be present and available for confer- 
ences and discussions with any and all 
constituents who wish to see me about 
any matter of interest to them, between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m., at the 
following places: 

Lincolnton, August 23, at my own office 
in Lincolnton. 

Charlotte, August 25, at No. 239, Post 
Office Building. 

Bakersville, August 26, at Mitchell 
County Courthouse. 

Newland, August 27, at Avery County 
Courthouse. 

Hickory, August 28, at Hickory City 
Hall. 

Morganton, August 29, 
County Courthouse. 

Newton, August 30, at Catawba County 
Courthouse. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
Sary. Every citizen is invited, irrespec- 
tive of political affiliation. Past experi- 
ence indicates these conferences can be 
helpful. It is really surprising how ben- 
eficial it can be when a citizen and his 
Congressman sit down face to face and 
discuss matters of mutual interest. 

Later on I intend to extend these open 
office hours, as I have done ever year 
since I have been in Congress, to the vari- 
ous towns and local communities in the 
district. Public announcement will be 
made of the times and places of these ad- 
ditional grassroots conferences, 


at Burke 


The Flag Law—And Its Problems—By 
Chairman Clarence E. Harper, Ameri- 
can Legion, Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or « 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 
Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, after 
my introduction of H. R. 12044 I sought 


the advice of the distinguished veteran 
comrade Clarence E. Harper, chairman 
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of the ceremonials commission of the 
State of Illinois, who is one of the best- 
informed experts on flag etiquette in 
Legion circles. He also holds the dis- 
tinguished honor of membership on the 
national trophies, awards, and cere- 
monials committee. His close associa- 
tion with my dear brother Elliodor, chair- 
man of the Americanism committee of 
the State of Illinois American Legion 
in this phase of Legion activity, resulted 
in many practical changes that contribu- 
ted to the greater dignity and patriotic 
emphasis in flag ceremonies and related 
interpretation of fag presentments. 

And so I am pleased to include Chair- 
man Clarence Harper’s informative let- 
ter as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS, 
CEREMONIALS COMMISSION, 
July 19, 1958. 
Hon. RoLAND V. LMONATT, 
United States Congressman, 
House Building, Washington, D, C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN LBONATI: I was very 
happy to have the opportunity to talk with 
you at our Cook County Council Fourth of 
July show. 

It was especially gratifying to know that 
there is a bill before Congress to consider 
approval of the revisions and additions to 
Public Law 829, 77th Congress, which we 
commonly call the flag law. 

The American Legion has, for a number 
of years, tried to get these changes ap- 
proved either by Presidential proclamation 
or by an act of Congress. 

As you know, I have been very much in- 
volved in the publicizing’ of flag etiquette 
in the Department of Ulinois. 

Elliodor and I were closely essociated in 
publicizing flag etiquette, not only through- 
out the American Legion but with civilian 
groups. The highlight of our activities wes 
the Flag Day observance which we held an- 
nually at Congress Plaza and Michigan Ave- 
nue. 

The section of Public Law 829, 77th Con- 
gress, with which we have had the great- 
est confusion is paragraph (K) of section 3, 
which describes the position of the flag. 
when displayed from a staff in a church or 
& public auditorium. 

The portion of this which leads to the 
greatest amount of confusion are the words 
that are bracketed In the following quota- 
tion from paragraph (K): $ 

“When displayed from a staf in a church 
or public auditorium, if it is dieplayed in the 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker's plat- 
form in a public auditorium, the flag should 
occupy the position of honor and be placed 
at the clergyman's or speaker's right as he 
faces the congregation.or nudience. Any 
other flag so displayed in the chancel or on 
the platform should be placed at the clergy- 
man's or speaker's left as he faces the con- 
gregation or audience. [But when the flag 
is dispinyed from a staff in a church or pub- 
lic auditorium elsewhere than in the chancel 
or on the platform it shall be placed in the 
position of honor at the right of the congre- 
gation or audience as they face the chancel 
or platform. Any other flag so displayed 
should be placed on the left of the congre- 
gation or audience as they face the chancel 
or platform].” 

Gridley Adams, who was founder and di- 
rector-general of the United States Flag 
Foundation and chairman of national flag 
code committee, which represented 112 
patriotic and fraternal societies, and who 
was also coemender of the Federal Flag Code 
(Public Law 829), states in his booklet en- 
titled “So Proudly We Hail” the following 
comment in connection with paragraph (K) 
of section 3: 
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“NoTe—This rule has caused more in- 
quiries than all other flag letters put to- 
gether: so many persons have read this liter- 
ally, The apparent error in the above rule is 
in its stating ‘elsewhere than in the chancel 
or on the platform’ without saying that if 
there is no room in chancel or platform for 
a staffed flag to stand and must therefore be 
placed on the floor in line (the ‘military 
right of line’) with those in chancel or on 
platform who are facing persons in front who 
are facing them, then that is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Public Law 829. 
Being the symbol of our Government the flag 
outranks us all. (It is never dipped to a 
living person; not even a President.) There- 
fore, no man ever stands on the flag's own 
right, except a color guard with a rifle over 
his shoulder. Thus the congregation or 
audience should always see the flag of those 
in chancel or on platform at their left. If 
the audience Is a demimilitary body and 
brings with them their own United States 
flag it is placed at the extreme right hand 
end of the front row of such body. (In 
Episcopal churches the chancel is a part of 
the congregation; therefore the United States 
fiag is properly placed back of the altar rail, 
and at the right of the altar, or host, and 
which faces the minister and cholr boys 
who, upon singing the glorias, always face 
toward the altar. (In the complete 48-page 
book this is gone into in greater detail.) A 
bill has just been Introduced in the Congress 
to eo amend this rule K as to preclude any 
misunderstanding.” 

As you may remember. the national execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion, at 
their meeting of May 5-7, 1947, approved 
this interpretation of Public Law 829; 

“The national colors and post flag, when 
fn position, shall be in position at either side 
and just in advance of the commander's sta- 
tion; the national colors on the right of the 
commander, the post colors on his left when 
facing the audience, even though the com- 
mander is on a platform and the flags 
(colors) are posted on the ground level.” 

This is the exact wording as it is given on 
page 74 of the 1957 edition of the manual of 
ceremonies, 

I believe you know that it Is common prac- 
tice for the Chicago office of the American 
Legion to refer all interpretations of flag 
etiquette to me. This was done at the re- 
quest of Elliodor many years ago. As a conse- 
quence, I have had questions asked of me and 
the most frequently quoted question is the 
proper position of the American flag at a 
church service or meeting, when there is no 
chancel or platform. -When I give the Ameri- 
can Legion interpretation, most individuals, 
especially if they are not Legionnaires, will 
question my answer and, in many instances, 
will insist that I am incorrect. 

When the individual posing the question is 
an American Legionnaire, I reply that “a 
good Legionnaire will observe the Interpre- 
tation approved by our national executive 
committee.“ 

It has been my experlence that the gener- 
al public Jooks up to the American Legion as 
an authority on flag etiquette. Under the 
circumstances, it is important that our re- 
plies for information on flag eitquette are 
authoritative. 

You can render the American Legion and 
RNY others who are interested in flag eti- 
quette an excellent service if you can get 
approval of the suggested amendments or 
sdditions to Public Law 829, 77th Congress. 

Cordial regards and good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

CLARENCE E. HARPER, 
Member, National Trophies, Awards, 
and Ceremonials Committee. 
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And So With Krebiozen—“A Truth Once 
Established by Proof Neither Gains 
Face by the Consent of All Scholars 
Nor Loses Certainty Because of the 
General Dissent” (Ibid-II, 15) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished professor of physiology at the 
University of Illinois has every reason 
to be exhuberant over the Sloan-Kitter- 
ing Institute for Cancer Research re- 
port in its experiments conducted 
through the use of krebiozen, a new drug. 
This controversial matter was presented 
in 2 articles listed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp issues of May 29, 1958, page 
A4957, Krebiozen, a Treatment for the 
Cancer Patient: A Plea for a Fair Evalu- 
ation; and June 12, 1958, page A5370, 
Krebiozen Report. 

Perhaps the light of reason will now 
influence the American Medical Associa- 
tion through its officials to permit a “lead 
kindly light“ research approach to de- 
termine the scientific evaluation of 
krebiozen in cancer study. 

The world’s greatest newspaper, the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, has been in the 
forefront in reporting the recent devel- 
opments as to the research study of 
krebiozen as a biological active substance 
and in a recent article reported as fol- 
lows: 

Ivy CONTENDS REPORT Backs CANCER Dauc— 
SHOWS Kresiozen Can Be USEFUL 

Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, leading proponent of 
krebiozen, claimed Tuesday that a report of 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 
Research, as far as it goes, supports his 
contention that the disputed drug is useful 
against cancer. 

“An understanding of this report.“ Ivy 
wrote the American Cancer Society, ‘‘empha- 
sizes anew the importance of facilitating 
the double-blind controlled study 
recommended to your society in February 
by the Krebiozen Research Foundation. 

“CONFIRMS OUR THEORY 

“The Sloan-Kettering report, as far as it 
goes, confirms in detall the theory on which 
krebiozen was produced, and provides addi- 
tional evidence showing why our contention 
that krebiozen is therapeutically active in 
some cancer patients should be e 

The Sloan-Kettering report was an account 
of researches the institute canducted on can- 
cer and was not the result of an investigation 
of krebiozen, 

There were indications last month that the 
society's therapy committee then examining 
Ivy’s proposal, would reject it as not provid- 
ing an objective test. But it also was expect- 
ed that in rejecting it the committee would 
outline & proposal which it could approve. 

BACKS DRUG 7 YEARS 

Tvy has claimed since March 1951 that kre- 
biozen—discovered by a Serblan-born physi- 
cian Dr. Stevan Durovic—is an agent with 
merit for the treatment of cancer. The fact 
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that on October 22, 1951, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association stated that 
tests of krebiozen fail to confirm its bene- 
ficial effects did not shake his confidence in 
his judgment, and in Tuesday's letter he re- 
peated what he sald 7 years ago, that kre- 
biozen may prove to be a key to the cure 
and perhaps the prevention of cancer. 

Ivy, head of the department of clinical 
sciences at the University of Illinois, noted 
in his letter that the Sloan-Kettering report 
stated: “There is reason now to believe that 
natural defenses against cancer exist. It has 
proved possible, by manipulating and en- 
hancing these defenses, to cure laboratory 
animals with some types of transplanted 
cancer,” ` 

TELLS OF RESEARCH 

His own researches, Ivy wrote, led him in 
1956 to state: “Since the start of the krebio- 
zen investigation, and especially since 1951, 
we have been gratified to note the growing 
interest in the problem of the mechanisms 
concerned in providing the body with a nat- 
Ural resistance to cancer and how this resist- 
ance may be increased." 

“It is further stated in the Sloan-Ketter- 
ing report.“ Ivy continued, that ‘different 
types of cancer may stimulate a common can- 
cer resistance factor, or that different kinds 
of cancer have something in common that 
stimulates bodily resistance.“ 

“I should like to emphasize the great re- 
sponsibility which now confronts the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. It is and has been my 
considered and sincere conviction that kre- 
biozen represents the only presently avall- 
able fruit of this new understanding of the 
problem of cancer to which the Sloan-Ket- 
tering researchers are contributing so out- 
standingly.” 


The Cross Florida Barge Canal Now Ap- 
proved by Army Engineers as Economi- 
cally Justified in Addition to Defense 
Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the Cross Florida Barge Canal 
has been authorized by Congress on the 
basis of its defense values, without rely- 
ing upon economic considerations. This 
was done in 1942—Public Law 675, 77th 
Congress. The defense values have in- 
creased in the ensuing years, and are 
greater now than they have ever been. 
I have been this week informed by the 
United States Army engineers that the 
project is justified on economic consid- 
erations, this being the result of a recent 
Study by the engineers, The letter re- 
ceived reads as follows: 

JuLy 23, 1958, 
Hon. CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Bennetr: Knowing of your in- 
terest in the Cross Florida Barge Canal, I 
wish to inform you of the results of an eco- 
nomic restudy of the project which has 
recently been completed, 
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As you may recall, the project was author- 
ized in 1942 by Public Law 675, T7th Congress, 
as un high level lock barge canal from the St. 
Johns River across Florida to the Gulf of 
Mexico, in accordance with plans set forth 
in a letter of the Chief of Engineers dated 
June 12, 1942, and later printed in House 
Document No. 109, 79th Congress. The proj- 
ect provides for a channel 107 miles long, 12 
feet deep and at least 150 feet wide, with 5 
locks. The Federal cost is currently esti- 
mated to be $164,600,000 and the non-Federal 
Cost is estimated to be $5,500,000. 

Congress appropriated funds for an eco- 
nomic restudy of the project in the Public 
Works Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1956. 
This restudy has now been completed by the 
District Engineer at Jacksonville and the 
Division Engineer at Atlanta. 

The Chief of Engineers finds that the proj- 
ect is economically justified with a ratio of 
benefits to costs of 1.05 to 1, based on the 
Prospective peacetime use of the canal over 
its economic life. Consideration also has 
been given to the views of proponents of this 
canal as to its usefulness to national defense 
in time of war. During World War II, many 
cargo ships and tankers were lost off the 
coast of Florida due to enemy action. Many 
Of the cargoes that were lost would, and 
Could, have been moved by barge or small 
freighter had the barge canal been in exist- 
ence at that time. The savings in lives, ships, 
and yaluable and critical cargoes would have 
been great. However, the national defense 
values of civil waterway projects are not 
Susceptible of monetary evaluation under 
Present conditions. Accordingly, no mone- 
tary benefit was assigned in this restudy to 
aby national defense value of the Cross 
Florida Barge Canal project. 

The Chief of Engineers-has reviewed the 
findings of the reporting officers and con- 
cludes that the project should again become 
& part of the Corpse’ active backlog of author- 
ized ciyil-works projects. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Person, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Assistant Chic/ of Engineers 
for Civil Works, 


Mr. Speaker, I am also happy to in- 
Clude at this point an important report 
to the Ship Canal Authority of the State 
of Florida, this being made by Hon. 
Henry H. Buckman, an outstanding en- 
8incer. The report shows the absolute 
necessity for the early construction of 

canal, based upon only one aspect 
of its defense value—the necessary 

Movement of oil in time of war. This 

report reads as follows: 

< Jung 1, 1958. 

To: Read Adm. R. M. Fortson (United States 
Navy, retired), managing director the 
Ship Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida. ` 

From: Henry M. Buckman, engineering 
counsel, 

Bubjoct: The position of the United States 
with respect to the war time supply of 
Petroleum for the Atlantic seaboard 
area, and its relation to the completion 
of the Intracoastal Waterway from 
Trenton, N. J., to the Mexican border 
by the construction of the authorized 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 

The position: (a) Normal annual petrole- 

requirements of the above aren have in- 

creased since the beginning of World War II 

from 561,370,000 barrels of 1,211,869,000 bar- 

Tels in 1957, or more than double. - 

88 The entire United States pctroleum 

‘ Pply in n future World War must be ns- 

umed to originúte in the United States or 

Contiguous land areas. 

(c) Presently existing overland petroleum 

ansport facilities can transport to the At- 

ntic seaboard area less than half the min- 

Um deliveries which will be required. 


(d) Either (1) additional overland facili- 
ties must be provided, or (2) the greater 
part of the supply for the Atlantic seaboard 
area must move, if that proves possible, by 
the open sea in the face of enemy action 
and with the resultant draft on available 
tankers and naval escort resources, plus 
losses. 

Thesis: The completion of the Intracoastal 
Waterway is fully justified by the single 
fact that it affords the most expedient and 
by far the most economical solution of the 
problem presented by the position as stated 
aboye. 

TABLE 1,—Sources 

All data in this memorandum are derived 
from official sources. These include: 

The Department of the Interior, Oil and 
Gas Division. 

The Department of the Interlor, Bureau 
of Mines. 


The Petroleum Administration for Wär. 


records, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Taste 2.—Estimated total minimum war- 
time petroleum deliveries required by the 
Atlantic seaboard area, and portion deliver- 
able by presently existing overland facil- 
ttles 


(A) Actual 1957 deliveries (from U. 8. Bu- 


reau of Mines): 


Via ocean tanker: Barrels 
Imports per year 

Se CRUORS . 240, 000, 000 
Produetet. 194, 544, 000 


From United States gulf 

ports (crude and prod- 

UCIS) zarae oan =-= 689,823,000 
From California (resid- 


uals, lubricants and 
others) tae tt 979, 000 
Total by ocean tanker 1, 125,346, 000 
Via pipelines. ........-.-.. 64, 584, 000 
Via Great Lakes tankers 
(estimated from 1956) 1, 407, 000 
Via inland waterway barges 
Ohio River as far as Pitts- 
burgh area) (estimated 
from: 2d quarter, 1956) 21, 633, 000 
Vie tank car (estimate from 
2d quarter, 195772 4, 272, 000 
Total 1957 deliveries to 
N cn A ween 1, 217, 242, 000 
Less shipments from area | 
by pipelines 5, 373, 000 


Net 1957 input to area. 1,211, 869, 000 
(B) Adjustment of foregoing, 
total to meet wartime 

requirements: * 

Basis: Percentage increase 
in last full combat year of 
World War II over Inst 
previous peacetime year 
(1941), equals approxi- 


mately 11 percent «= 133,306,000. 


Total estimated mini- 
mum wartime deliy- 
aries requlred 1, 345, 175, 000 


— ä— 


(C) Deilvery capacity of pros- 
ently existing overland 
facilities (see table 3): 
1. By pipelines 
2, By tank car 
3. By existing inland navi- 

tion channels 5 


858, 240, 000 
264, 303, 000 


46, 587, 000 


669, 130, 000 
(D) Estimated minimum war- 

time deliveries to the 

Atlantic seaboard area 

which must move by | 

ocean tanker or by ad- 

, ditional overland facil- 


itlesyet tobe provided. 7676, 045, 000 
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1 Total deliveries to Atlantic seaboard area 
in last prewar year (1941) were 561,370,000 
barrels, In the last full combat year (1944), 
after rationing, deliveries had increased to 
624,880,000 barrels, or about 11 percent, 

*Slightly more than 50 percent of the 
minimum required deliveries. Note that this 
50 percent Is more than 6 times the deliver- 
les by ocean tanker in 1944 by which time 
the Navy was able to afford supposedly ade- 
quate escort and when tanker supply was 
increasing. This failure to use ocean tanker 
transport was due either to inability or to a 
preference for the overland routes. Either 


assumption affords striking support for the 
thesis. 


Tant 3.—Capacities of presently existing 
overland facilities for delivering petroleum 
to the Atlantic seaboard area 


(A) Existing liquid pipelines 
plus the so-called Big Inch 
line assumed to be con- Barrels 
verted to liquids: * per year 
1, Big-Inch.....--.- a-----=-= 117, 705, 000 


2. Little Big Inch ----«- 82,855,000 
3. Plantation lines 91, 250, 000 
4. Ohlo lines (into W. Fa.) . 32,850,000 
5. Southeastern 14, 600, 000 
6. - LAU BENET A ~------ 18,980,000 


Total pipeline capacity... 358, 240, 000 
(B) Existing tank car capac- 


(C) By existing inland water- 
ways to western fringe of 


area (table 42 ------ $6,287,000 


Combined total capacity 
of all existing over- 


land facilities......... 669, 130, 000 


Capacities of the Big Inch and Little Big 
Inch linés are derived from the records of 
the Petroleum Administration for War. 
Capacities of the other lines are furnished 
by the Department of the Interior, Oil and 


_ Gas Division, 


In addition to the liquid lines there exist 
certain lines carrying gas, including the so- 
called Big Inch (24-inch dia.) It is claimed 
by certain of those engaged in pipeline 
transport that, in time of war, these gas- 
lines could be converted to liquid transport 
and would prove adequate inasmuch as, 
with any given pipe cross section, more B. t, u. 
may be moved in liquid than in gaseous 
form. While such conversion is theoreti- 
cally possible, It is practicably not generally 
achievable. Municipalities and industry in 
the areas now geared to gaseous fuel sup- 
plied by these gaslines could not be gen- 
erally readjusted to liquid fuel in time of 
war without disastrous effect on the war 
effort. This claim of the feasibility of such 
conversion appears to be prompted by an 
unwillingness to see competing forms orf 
transport developed. The conversion of the 
Big Inch from gas to Uquids, assumed in 
the above tabulation, has been chosen to 
represent an optimistic maximum practi- 
cable conversion of the gaslines to liquids 
during wartime, 

The estimate of tank car capacity is de- 
rived thus: Maximum performance of the 
rail carriers in any one year of World War 
TI (1943) was 310,945,000 barrels, The ICC 
advises that there are today 15 percent less 
tank cars than in 1943. Hence by deduct- 
ing 15 percent from 310,945,000 barrels, the 
figure 264,303,000 barrels is obtained, repre- 
senting the maximum annual capacity of 
the rail carriers that may be reasonably 
expected. ` 


. 
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Tanie 4.—Mazimum annual petroleum deliveries to Allantie seaboard area during World War II, actual 1957 deliverics, and estimaled 


minimum required deliveries in a future war 


Maximum 


Estimated 
annual move- minimum for 
Facility ment in period | Year Ter- 1057 (barrels Per- future war Per- 
1912 H, Indu- cent? per year)? (barrels per eut? 
sive (barrels year) 4 
yer year) i 
OY ng sap ae Re eS AEA ISSIS E FOE REI E SAIC POAT Ie SDI RIE gk eal ESL TL u 415,000 | 1043 ŝi 4, 272, 000 204, 303, 00 2 
igel a o eaan < 257, A. un! ELMS 4w 64, 54, 000 35K, 240, 000 27 
Barges and Jake tankers + 46,587,000 | 194 7 3, (40, 000 946, 587, UOU 3 
Total drr l. 524. A. , TYH BY 91, 896, 000 (iy, 130, 008) Nì) 
E SRANIE E E AE TNN E ARDE A SESS 142,573,000 | 1942 32 | 1,125,346, 000 7676, U4, 000 500 
e e x hate cceneensenamasencu eaves ee B24, H7, 000 | 194 | 100 | 1, 237, 242, 000 1, 345, 175, 000 1 
3 Records of the Potroleum Adininistration for War. * The year 1945 is taken in the case of pipelines because it was not until that year 
3 Percentage of total annual moyetiunts in period indicated. thatthe fall performance- oC both the Big Inch und the Little Big Inch Jines could 
20.8. Bureau of Mines, Monthly Potroloum Reports. . be ensure. 
Bid on PAW records, and data furulshed by U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 7 This usumes that movement by ocean tankers is the only recourse, and thatsuch 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Thovemont ts practicable in the face of the newer, high-speed and atomie-powered 
1 This assumes thut the Intrüchastal Waterway remains uncomploted and that and utomig-weapancd submarines. The assumption isa violent one. inasmuch as 


burge movement is limited to presently existing Missheip 
iver) only to the western 
area, Le the Pittsburgh area, The Hmitations an this movement are inherent, 


— delivery (via the Ohe 


. channels which 


the amount of petroleum 
nge of the Atlantic seis- 
increise. | 


I. e.. the absence of a connecting barge channel with the eust coast, and the relatively 


short navigation season in the lukes urea, 


Taste 5—Comparative cost estimates of 3 
alternative solutions of the problem of 
supplying petroleum to the United States 
Atlantic seaboard in time of war 

1. By completion of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway from 
Trenton, N. J., to the 
Mexican border by con- 
struction of the author- 
ized Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal at an estimated 

$ 175, 000, 000 

2. By the construction of 6 
Big Inch pipelines at a 

} present-day cost of 8195.— 

000,000 each, or a total of... 1, 170, 000, 000 

3. By naval escort of ocean = 
tankers (if available) at an 
indeterminate cost in losses 
of escort vessels and tank- 
ers with cargoes and per- 
sonnel. Estimated on the 
basis of United States and 
British tanker losses during 
World War II. the total 
dollar cost of losses in 
such a supply line in a 
3-year war would exceed... 2, 000, 000, 000 


The Golden Out-of-Order Plan in 
i Operation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25,1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harry Golden’s solutions to some of the 
problems of the South are not unknown, 
I know, to many of my colleagues. As 
editor and publisher of the Carolina 
Israelite, Mr. Golden has his own unique 
forum for the presentation of such 
schemes as his out-of-order plan, This, 
some might remember, consists of hang- 
ing an out-of-order sign on a segregated 
public facility marked “colored.” Weare 
told what happens then in the following 
excerpt from the May-June Carolina 
Israelite, which I include in the Recorp 
under leave to extend my remarks for 
the amusement of those with a sense of 
humor; 


One of the great retail chainstores has put 
the Golden out-of-order plan into opera- 
tion and with considerable success, They 
placed an out-or-order sign on the “white” 
drinking fountain in most of their stores 
in the upper South. Within 6 weeks every- 
body was drinking the colored“ water with- 
out any bad effects, physical or emotional: 
and all the signs came off, “out of order,” 
“white,” and colored“ There is a problem, 
however. In most of these stores they made 
this experiment in the basement, and natu- 
rally they could not put an out-of-order 
sign simultaneously on the other floors. 
The whole idea would have been given away 
and made matters worse. I understand they 
intend to stagger the out-of-order signs 
from now on, They'll put them up on the 
second and fourth floors and then doubte 
back to the main and third floors. This 
thing has to be done—gradually. 

You throw a tiny pebble into a stream 
and you never really know the extent of the 
ripples. 

In a seminar on education in Tennessee I 
suggested to the Negro parents to make sure 
that their children study French immedi- 
ately upon entering high school. We know 
of course, that there is no vertical segrega- 
tion, but if the vertical Negro suddenly be- 
gins to talk French, he can even sit down 
without creating any serions emotion among 
the whites. I had a fellow try this out on 
the cashier's line at the A. & P. store. He 
suddenly asked the cashier about some prod- 
uct in French, and the white folks ahead 
8 acutally broke ranks to give him pri- 
ority. É 

Oï course there could be too much of a 
good thing. If the Negroes of the South fol- 
low my suggestion it is possible that within 
20 Fears they'll all be talking French: it 
would no longer be a novelty. But by that 
time there may not be need for any more 
Golden plans. 


The Highway Bil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is an article in the New York 


Times of this morning which demon- 
strates conclusively the wisdom of Con- 


indicated is 4 times that moved in 1944 when the Navy 


was ntle to ufford supposedly adequate escort, and when tanker supply was on tle 


gress in passing the highway bill. Con- 

gress early this year saw the need to 

move. There were highways that needed 
to be built. There were men that needed 
to be put to work. 

We passed a bill. And this morning it 
Was announced that the volume of con- 
struction contracts awarded for the In- 
terstate Highway System last month was 
almost double that of the month before. 

Mr, President, this is Congress at its 
finest. This is the kind of action that 
gives people confidence in their Govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor as part of my remarks. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Contracts Ur 50 Percent von Roap BUILD- 
ING—JUNE Awarps $195 MILLION—$133 
MILLION ALSO GIVEN IN HIGHWAY AID BY 
UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, July 24.— The volume of con- 

tracts awarded for the Interstate Highway 

System last month was almost double that 

of the month before, the Bureau of Public 

Roads reported today. 

June contract awards amounted to $195 
Million, covering 369 miles, compared to 
$105 million in May, for 215 miles. 

In addition, the Bureau reported $133 
million of contract awards for 1,998 miles of 
Federal-aid primary and secondary highways 
and their urban extensions. 

A spurt in highway building in recent 
months has been a factor in keeping con- 
struction activity strong, helping to offset 
the cutback in expansion of industrial fa- 
cilities, 

This year's Federal highway legislation, 
made liberal in the name of combuting re- 
cession, included a special $400 million Fed- 
eral-aid fund. 

The Bureau reported that under this pro- 
gram, as of June 30, construction was under 
Way on 358 miles. The estimated cost of this 
mileage is $24,700,000, of which $16,600,000 
is Federal funds. 

Interstate highway construction underway 
on June 30 totaled 3,167 miles, estimated to 
cost $1,740,000,000. On the lesser roads 
primary, secondary, and urban—construction 
was underway on 23,330 miles, estimated to 
cost $2,220,000,000. 

Other economic reports of the day showed 
department store sales continuing to exceed 
last year’s levels, and railroad freight busi- 
ness staging a revival from lower levels In 
early July, 
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The Federal Reserve Board reported that 
department store sales last week were 2 per- 
cent greater than in the same week last year. 
Sales were improved in 7 of the 12 Federal 
Reserve districts. 

Department store business has been better 
than a year ago for a number ↄt weeks, but 
for the 6%, months since January 1 it tralls 
last year by 2 percent. Only the New York 
district. has shown an improvement. over 
last year, and that only 1 percent. 

The Association of American Rallroads re- 
Ported that freight car loadings last week 
had totaled 381,817 cars, which was 18.5 per- 
cent greater than the week before. Load- 
inga continued to be substantially below 
year-ago levels, however, Last week's figure 
was 21.7 percent lower than the same week 
last year. 


Attorney Meyer “Duke” Kaufman, World 
War I Veteran, Dies at 71 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
cago members of the Illinois delega- 
tion from the Chicago area know that a 
good samaritan died the other day, Tues- 
day. No one seemed to care much except 
his immediate family and the press boys, 
Police, and the legal fraternity around 
the police courts building in Chicago. 
Was the courtroom battler of another 
Seneration—fighting for the rights of the 
Poor at the bar of justice where real 
justice must be held inviolate, the poor 
Man's supreme court—the municipal 
Court—where the very roots of the ele- 
Mental law, in its application creates 
Tespect and instills confidence in the 
Citizen, alien or newcomer in our 
American institutions. 

e, as he was called, was a fiery 
orator and respected for his knowledge 
© fthe law—with or without fee he put 
forth every effort to win his cause. He 
Spent his life in defending the poor and 
Unfortunate members of our society in 
the criminal courts—certainly, it is not 
a financially remunerative field of law; 
but in the end, at last there is a self- 
Satisfaction of having done a great serv- 
ice for the weak, disillusioned, and 
forgotten members of society, who 
Needed an understanding friend to battle 
for their liberty and protect their rights. 

As a young lawyer, I watched this 
ed veteran unfold his defense with 
lassterful technique, He was à true 
wyer of the old school both in forensics 
2 knowledge, I learned a great deal 
ine him, and know that a peerless 
= light for the defense has entered 
© shadows. God will be good to him 
ause he served those who needed him 
Most, and had less to give. Charity is the 
83 virtue of life—and Duke was 
mies Personification of the greatest of all 
Ttues, x 
1 heartfelt condolences to his dear 
b Ow, Ann, and his four sisters and 
Bett who can be proud of his career. 
me Served man well and leaves a blessed 
lemory for his friends to remember 
With prayers. 
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Knowledge: Our Strongest Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address delivered by Mr. Henry 
Kaiser, Jr., at the annual conference of 
the American Library Association, held 
in San Francisco on July 15, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KNOWLEDGE: OUR STRONGEST WEAPON 


Good afternoon, friends, It is an honor 
to have been asked to share some of my 
thoughts with so distinguished and won- 
derful an audience, The cause you pursue 
is the furtherance of knowledge and truth 
among our fellow men. I don't think there 
is a greater cause anywhere. Without knqwl- 
edge we are in darkness. Without truth’we 
are slaves. 

Two months ago, on May 12, to be exact, 
I was passing in a car along a street in 
Oakland, very near our Kaiser company 
headquarters. We stopped for a moment 
at an intersection, and I happened to glance 
out of the window, where I caught sight 
of the afternoon newspapers. Their head- 
lines contained the announcement that a 
library of ours had been burned in Beirut. 
“United States Library Burned,” that's what 
the newspaper said. Well, friends, it’s an old 
story, isn’t it? As our car moved on past 
that intersection, and into the flow of traf- 
fic, I reflected that I had just seen history 
repeat itself, not for the first time, nor the 
thirtieth, but for the millionth or twice that. 

And it set me to thinking, as I am sure 
it would you, that people are very aware 
of the power of ideas; and if these ideas do 
not agree with them, or threaten their 
security as despots or tyrants, they will be 
greater objects of fear than a dozen atom 
bombs or the appearance of a thousand 
soldiers in the streets. 

The American library at Beirut was 
burned not because it contained books or 
pamphlets but because it contained ideas. 
Book burning has gone on ever since books 
were written. But call it by its real name— 
idea burning—and you see both the futility 
of the deed itself and the strength of that 
which can never be burned, 

We are in a world which Is making noises 
like it was going to crack right down the 
center with the strain of two conflicting 
ideas, To save this world and ourselves 
from destruction we will have to make use 
of the strongest weapon we have, the 
weapon of knowledge. 

We must arm ourselves with knowledge. 
We must grow up to ourselves and the 
promise of this great country. We must 
better understand the meaning of liberty, 
what it means to be a free individual. 

I don't know whether or not we really 
understand these things. We've come to 
accept them, and we sloganize about them, 
But then we sloganize about a great many 
things. Slogans are convenient. You can 
hang your hat on them, along with all the 
thinking that's supposed to go on under- 
neath. But when it comes to democracy and 
freedom these things you have to know, and 
not Just you and I but our young people, too, 
and our very young. And we have to know 
them as well as Franklin and Jefferson 
knew them, which is to know them as live 
things and not as words in a book. 
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How much of our knowledge is In our. 
hearts instead of on our tongues? How much 
do we really reflect on the life about us? How 
much do we really value that system of 
government which can operate freely in 
Washington, and freely in the 48 States, and 
freely, at the same time, through every 
county, city, township, and hamlet of this 
Nation? 

To know these things, to really know and 
to love them, is to be strong in that knowl- 
edge. For you cannot know these things in 
this way without effort. 

You people are the guardians of a won- 
Gerful institution—the American library. On 
a Ubrary's shelves what do you und? Why, 
books, of course. And pamphlets, you say, 
And magazines. 

No, what you find there is something like 
this: 

“We have got as far as we have because we 
produced a certain kind of human being. 
That human being is, first of all, a fellow 
with his eye on the future and not on the 
past. He likes to go of on his own and start 
something. This fellow has emerged out of 
the concept of equality—which means every 
person has a right to a break.“ 

Dorothy Thompson said that. 

And a little further along, on thé shelves 
of this same library, you might find this: 

“The man who regards his own life and 
that of his fellow creatures as meaningless 
is not merely unfortunate but alnrost dis- 
qualified for life.” 

The writer? Albert Einstein. 

A library is not just a storehouse of knowl- 
edge. It is an arsenal of truth, a living 
and vital part of a free society. 

And yet how little we know. 

I have said, in the title of my talk, that 
knowledge is our strongest weapon. I be- 
lieve it is. I believe that our survival will 
depend upon how much we know and how 
wisely we use what we know to defend our- 
selves. 

The other day a group of Russian journal- 
ists were passing through San Francisco. 

“We are most impressed,” one of them 
said, “by the very great interest here in Rus- 
sian youth. Everywhere we go there are 
questions about our young people and our 
students. But, judging from the questions 
asked, Americans know very little about Rus- 
sian life. That, we think, is too bad." 

I think it is, to, and I would like to ask, 
Why don't we? 

True, the Soviet Union hasn't made it very 
easy for us to know them, but on the other 
hand how easy have we made it for our- 
selves? I think we have to be fearful of 
erecting an Iron Curtaln of our own in this 
country. We have to fear what 
might be called intellectual isolationists,”’ 
out of the apprehension that our youth, if 
brought into contact with Soviet ideas, might 
fall in love with those ideas. I think our 
young people are more intelligent than that. 
They are not babes in arms, and we had 
better stop wrapping them in swaddling 
clothes and feeding them by a single form- 
ula if we want the America of the future to 
be guided by men and women whose decisions 
are based on sober knowledge rather than 
superstition and bias. 

Communism, or any similar “ism” is as 
hateful to me as it is to you. But I think 
we have to dig. beneath it, and understand 
its roots, before we can hope to nullify the 
poison of its leaves and branches. 

A short time ago I asked a librarian friend 
of mine this question: “What are the Rus- 
sians doing with their libraries?” 

He answered: “A great deal, I suspect, 
only it’s rather difficult to find out just 
exactly what. The moment you start asking 
questions about Russia, people are ready to 
call you a Communist.” 

We had better disabuse ourselves of this 
practice; for believe me, friends, what we 
don't know can hurt us and hurt us deeply. 
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Right now we are very busy trying to 
“keep up with the Khrushcheys,” putting 
great stress on science, technology, the teach- 
ing of physics in our junior and senior high 
schools, and the like. 

But science is only a part of knowledge; 
and America will survive, in the long run, 
not on the kind of chemicals she produces 
in her laboratories but on the kind of men 
she produces on Main Street and on Capitol 
Hill—men of vislon and resolve. 

I think we have to develop in our young 
People a greater love of the humanities as 
well, a keener interest in literature, history, 
and government, a deepr awareness of the 
problems and destinies of other races and 
nations. 

Our wonderful exchange should be trebled, 
even quadrupled, over what they are now. 
Our political-sclence courses should be 
brought down from the universities into 
the high schools, along with more inten- 
sive work on languages and comparative 
history. Our students should know some- 
thing about England, China, India—yes— 
and about Russia. They should read her 
history under the Czars and under Lenin 
and Stalin. And they should know some- 
thing about the different religions of this 
world, becouse to know a people’s religion 
is to know why they act as they do. 

The American Library Association can 
play a great role in all of this. For what I 
am suggesting is not just an educational 
revival in America but an educational 
c of age. 

re cornet afford to be half educated. We 
cannot afford to do things halfway, We 
must turn everything to our use, and waste 
no a 

It reminds me of a story they tell about 
Henry Ford. Ford once specified that a 
shipments of engine parts, should be de- 
livered in wooden crates, of a certain size. 
These wooden crates, hé further directed, 
should be held together by screws, rather 
than nails, He even wrote down the exact 
size of the screws he wanted, and the exact 
Place they should fit into the boxes. And 
all this for just ordinary, everyday shipping 
crates,mind you. - 

Well, the manufacturers of the engine 
parts grumbled, but they agreed to the con- 
ditions. If Ford wanted to make a lot of 
fuss about shipping crates, well, that was 
the privilege of an eccentric genius. They 
would play along with him. } 

Came delivery day and revelation. For lo; 
and behold, the sides of those wooden ship- 
ping crates turned out to be exactly the 
size of the floorboards, of Henry's model T's. 
With each screw hole correctly spaced and 
drilled, the boards were ready to be slipped 
right into place. Henry Ford's whimsy had 
been the work of a genius, all right, but 
hardly an eccentric one. 

Waste nothing. Let us use our minds, 
every corner of them. 


And who can tell but that our efforts might 


one day lead us to peace rather than war? 
Certain it is, that if we allow ignorance to 
prevail, any hope of peace must be put aside 
forever. 


ae ignorance is weakness, and the weak 
0. 

As Willlam Randolph Hearst put it: 
“Whatever begins to be tranquil is gobbled 
up by something that is not tranquil.” 

Ignorance breeds tranquillity. 

In the Kalser companies—say Kaiser 
Aluminum, Kaiser Steel, or Willys Motors— 
we try to study every move our competitors 
are making, just as they study us. We get 
to know our competitors. We analyze their 
Pproducts—their selling techniques. If in- 
stead of doing this, we tried to pretend our 
competitors did not exist—our markets 
would soon be taken away from us and we 
would be through. 

Russia is there. China ts there. And 
Russia and China are not going w grow 
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weaker, but stronger. Their youth are being 
educated—drilled, if you like—and they are 
learning about us. They are going to know 
us better than we know them, unless we get 
busy and put aside our comic books, and our 
pulp novels, and our easy reading habits— 
and go to work. 

And I mean we are going to have to work 
hard, not only to acquire knowledge but to 
bring knowledge to others—and to cultivate 
a ground in which knowledge can flourish. 

And I think in connection with this, that 
libraries must look upon themselves not as 
storehouses, but as town halls, where opin- 
ions can be exchanged between individuals 
and groups, as well as between readers and 
authors; where more and more adult classes 
may be held, in the evenings, on weekends, 
during that leisure time we are so hotly pur- 
suing; where youth groups can be organized 
for after school and evening symposiums; 
where films may be shown; where great mu- 
sic may be heard; where leading authorities 
the world over, may be invited to speak þe- 
fore, and participate in, open discussion 
groups. 

It is not enough that we in industry, 
should rely upon libraries as sources for our 
research material, Nor that universities 
should be centered around them. You need 
to reach the people. The voter, the man re- 
sponsible for those who will make the de- 
cisions for each of us. x 

I should like just for a moment, to ask 
this question: You people have a product— 
what is being done to improve this product? 
What is being done to bring people off the 
streets, and out of their homes, to use this 
product? 

You and I can sit here all day, and talk 
to each other about the need for knowledge. 
And I can say, and you can agree with me, 
that knowledge is a wonderful thing. But 
unless you get people to seek out this 
knowledge, you are not doing the Job. 
One of our most intense pursuits is the 
pursuit of leisure time. Television is aware 
of this pursuit—so are the movies—so 18 
radio—so are newspapers and magazines, 
Furthermore, they are doing something 
about It. 

You might say all these media are com- 
petitors of yours. Well, they are—but only 
because this is a hungry world, and the race 
to satisfy that hunger will fall not to the 
swiftest, but to the most imaginative—the 
ones who make the most imaginative use of 
modern techniques to Satisfy the oldest hun- 
ger of all—the hunger to know things. 

Honestly, now, what do you suppose the 
average man would say, if he were asked to 
give his impression of a typical library? 
Hels standing on a street corner, in the 
bright sunlight, with the traffic hooting and 
} g all around him. And he is asked: 
“What, sir, is your impression of a Public 
library?” 

Would he think of something b 
amusing, attractive? Or would fe an 
something bound in by rules? Some- 
thing with a “no this“ and a “no that” 
wrapped around it, like lengths of old muslin 
around a mummy? Something musty, dark 
and forbidding? Something not to go for- 
ward to, with light spirit and eager brain— 
but something to avoid like an empty ware- 
house on a Sunday afternoon? 

If this latter picture is the one concety 
by Mr. Average-Man, then, Indeed, 18 Sou 
job cut out for you. It doesn't matter 
whether this picture Js true or not. You 
may know it's not true—and I may know it. 
But if that is the picture that is in the 
public mind, then you have got to get down 
to the business of correcting that picture. 
Maybe it's a job of public relations. If 80, 
it’s your responsibility to go out and find 
the people to help you solve this problem. 
You've got to get out and do something, if 
you want to change this Picture—right or 
wrong. But this again comes right back to 
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the basic need—a selling job. If you've got 
the product, are you selling it? And if you 
haven't got the product, what are you doing 
to get it? 

You are not just keepers of our books— 
not just warehousemen of our ideas—you 
sre there as well, to stimulate thinking- 
power, and to enrich our vision. 

There's a barber I know, I've known him 
for quite a few years, and I like him. I like 
the way he cuts my hair. His name is Bill, 
Well, Bill hasn't had many customers out 
near where I live—and so, after quite a few. 
years, he's decided to move to another loca- 
tion. I'm not sure Bill is going to make it 
at that new location. And there's a reason 
why. I don't think the people in the new 
neighborhood are going to be any more at- 
tracted, by the condition of Bul's windows, 
floors, and shelyes, than were the people in 
the old neighborhood. 

I used to say: “Bill why don’t you clean 
up a little? Make the place look nice?" 
Sure, Mr. Kaiser,” he'd reply—"T'll do that.” 

But the very next time I'd visit him, It 
would be the same thing. The last time I 
went there, in fact, there was a Closed“ sign 
hanging in the doorway. Well, knowing Bill, 
I knocked anyway—and sure enough, out he 
came.. He had forgotten to turn the sign 
around when he came to work that morning. 

Bill's not going to make it, until Bill 
changes. You've got to have the product 
first—and then you've got to sell that prod- 
uct. You can't wait, like Bill, for the people 
to walk in on you. You've got to go out and 
get em. You've got to advertise for them. 

Progress is slow, I know—sometimes pain- 
fully slow. I'm sitting in a wheelchair— 
now this wheelchair is made of steel mostly, 
and it weighs around 45 pounds, That may 
not seem like much—but stuff somebody like 
myself into it, weighing around 200 pounds— 
and wheel me around all day, and it begins 
to grow on you—if you know what I mean. 

Well for over a year now, I’ve been trying 
to promote the idea among one of the largest 
manufacturers of these things, to make them 
out of aluminum, and shed about 25 pounds 
of weight. Well, I can’t be too sure, and 
I certainly don't want to be labeled a wild- 
eyed optimist—but I think that idea of mine 
is just beginning to penetrate where it 
should. It’s taken about 14 months of per- 
sistent pushing, but I think they're getting 
the idea. 

Pushing—that’s the word. You've really 
got to push in this world, or you're run over 
before you know it, by someone who's push- 
ing harder. Let me remind you—there's only 
one way to push, and that's forward. 

Furthermore, what began as a purely per- 
sonal inquiry on my part, has led to the 
discovery that this particular company which 
makes these wheelchairs turns out about 
60,000 to 80,000 each year—not a bad market 
for Kaiser Aluminum, should that idea of 
mine ever bear fruit. 

I can’t ten you librarians how to improve 
your product; except that communications is 
u very broad thing, and I think you've got 
to be Just as broad. I don't think we can 
afford to be book collectors only, when ideas 
are being communicated in film, over tele- 
vision networks, through records, and by 
every electronic means at our disposal, 

There's a library going up in San Lean- 
ero, I kind of admire the way they're going 
about it. I've looked at their plans. They've 
got space for a theater and projection booth, 
and a music brary, and there's a garden 
air about the children’s room and in the 
Walks. It breathes, It has life, it is not just 
a depository, not a vault, it is a place of 
beauty and light. 

And once you improve your product think 
of the selling tools at your disposal, think 
Just of television, Here is a magnificent tool 
which you can use to bring people out of 
their homes and off the streets into your 
libraries, How much use are you making of 
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it? or are you being hopeful lke Bill the 

barber, waiting for people to walk in under 

8 5 own power? That could be a long 
ait. = 

Right across the bay, in Oakland, we have 
a new television station— KTVU. Now Iam 
Quite sure that this station has public service 
time avallable for announcements. And it's 
also got a big following, because it is show- 
ing some of the best movies around. Now 
has anybody from the Library Association ap- 
proached KTVU, and asked for freë time, to 
Bet people to come to the library? If so, I 
haven't heard about It. 

You know, it's easier to use television than 
to lose it, No amount of wishful thinking 
is going to make television pack up its bags 
and move away. It's here, and though net- 
Work time may be too costly there are local 
Stations like KTVU, here in the bay area, 
Which can be used. Are you letting this op- 
Portunity escape you? Think about that for 
â moment. And think, also, of your product. 
You can't rush out and sell something that 
isn't sellable. 

The problems before us are complex and 
Multidimensional. We cannot hope to solve 
aa as half-educated, one-dimensional peo- 

e. 

By providing America with the tools and 
the facilities to meet this challenge you will 
‘gal rendering a great and immeasurable serv- 


But let me remind you, once again, that 
We cannot wait forever to take up these tools 
and use them, nor can we wait for the public 
to discover them on thelr own. 

To sum up, it seems to me that you have 
two jobs sherd of you. First, to improve the 
14.163 libraries of the United States and 

- Iam surprised there are not more. 
There should be, considering the fact that 
We have 150 million people in this country 
and another 14 million in Canada. And sec- 
Ondly, to bring the people in, new people, 
and not just hundreds of them but thou- 
Sands. Do not wait for them, bring them in. 
And if you do these two jobs you will help 
erica grow stronger in mind as well as in 
Material goods. 


u- 
What do we plant when we plant a tree? 
We Plant a ship that will cross the sea, 
e plant a mast to carry the salls, 
€ plant the planks to withstand the gales— 
€ keel, and keelson, the beam and knee 
© plant a ship when we plant n tree.” 


emer each of us, together, plant a tree 

ich will carry America and the free world 
Orward to the bright future under full sall. 

bank you, friends, good luck and God 
less you. 


White House Conferenze on the Aging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


IN OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
e Friday, July 25, 1958 


den JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
mat one of the most important things 
Could be done at the present time 
2 ire deep consideration to the prob- 
X of our senior citizens, 
toe ey the House Education and 
for a Committee approved a bill calling 
Aging nite House conference on the 
look This is a constructive forward- 
sn step, 
maki is a country in which we are not 
ng full and adequate use of many 
our experienced people. It is time 


employment. 
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that we acted to take advantage of this 
tremendous reservoir of talent which 
now is put to little use. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
as part of my remarks the United Press 
article printed in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Warre House PARLEY on AGING Is BACKED 


WASHINGTON, July 24.—The House Labor 
Committee approved today a bill calling for 
a White House Conference on the Aging- 

The bill, approved by a voice vote, directs 
President Eisenhower to schedule the con- 
ference before September 30, 1960. 

The conference would make recommen- 
dations to the President in such fields’ as 
housing, medical care, and 
community activities for the elderly. 

In general, the conference would follow 
the pattern of the White House Conference 
on Education in late 1955. It would be pre- 
ceded by State conferences under the super- 
vision of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The bill would authorize $50,000 to finance 
the cost of planning State conferences and 
sending State delegates to the national 
session. 

The committee also approved a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Labor to establish 
safety regulations for stevedores and long- 
shoremen. It added a provision opposed by 
the administration to require the Secretary 
to appoint a committee representing unions, 
industry, and the Coast Guard to advise him 
on safety standards. 


— 


Nasserism and Nalionalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
IN THE SS an ARTANO STATES 
Friday, July 25,1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent days we have heard a great deal 
about Nasserism and nationalism. The 
point has frequently been made that 
these two movements are not necessarily 
identical, although in the current Mid- 
dle East situation it is increasingly hard 
to separate them. 

In this connection, two items in the 
press have come to my attention which 
I think bear close reading. The first of 
these is an editorial in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald for July 24, 1958, 
entitled Nasser and Nationalism.” The 
second is an article from the London 
Times, written by one of its special cor- 
respondents, entitled “Springs of Arab 
Nationalism.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two items be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 24, 1958] 
NASSER AND NATIONALISM 

There is a strong temptation to blame the 


Wetsern predicament in the Near East on the 
miere machinations of Nasser and the Com- 
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munists. Such a simple assessment not only 
misses the more basic cause of the unrest, it 
also leads to wrong conclusions as to what 
would be a wise course in the future. 

Colonel Nasser has given expression to a 
particularly virulent kind of nationalism, 
and the Communists have been quick to ex- 
ploit it in terms of the disruption of old 
power relationships. Nasser, though he by 
no means has the military machine of a Hit- 
ler, has some of the same megalomaniacal 
ideas and has embraced some of the same 
subversive tactics. But nationalism in the 
Near East existed long before Nasser, and it 
would exist In one form or another without 
him today. 

What is happening in the Near East is a 
facet of the antl-colonial revolution that has 
swept Asia and is sweeping Africa. This rev- 
olution owes more to the ideas of jefferson 
and Gandhi, and to the centrifugal effect of 
two world wars, than to any current polit- 
ical maneuvers. Sometimes the revolution 
is blind; colonialism is associated with the 
presence of the western white man irrespec- 
tive of the libertarian framework western in- 
stitutions may have brought, and irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the old kinds of exploit- 
ation are rapidly passing. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that 
Nasserism and Arab nationalism are synony- 
mous, and that if only somewhat Nasser's 
influence could be checkmated old relation- 
ships could be resumed. The nationalist 
fervor in the Near East is something much 
larger than the immediate problems pre- 
sented by Nasser’s subversion. It is rooted 
in a heretofore largely inchoate striving for 
dignity and importance, a feeling of com- 
munity based upon common religion and 
language, an abhorrence of symbols of past 
repression. To many, Nasser seems to rep- 
resent success in this endeavor, whatever his 
methods. 

Yet there is a constant danger that the 
American and British expeditions to Lebanon 
and Jordan will create just such an impres- 
sion, The dispatch of American troops to 
Lebanon was in response to repeated appeals, 
but it had less to do with the immediate sit- 
uation in that tiny republic than with the 
revolution in Iraq. There was a feeling in 
western capitals, probably correct, that if 
nothing were done to bolster friendly govern- 
ments others would topple or that there 
might be a more serious kind of Intervention. 
However necessary was the response when it 
came, it had earmarks of panic and despera- 
tion. To think that the presence of Ameri- 
can troops had solved the more basic prob- 
lem, or that Nasser's subversion alone was 
responsible for the turmoil in Lebanon, 
would be monumentally foolish. 

The important question, of course, is what 
we do in the future. If we are lucky, we 
may perstiade members of the United Na- 
tions to take over the task of protecting the 
integrity of Lebanon and Jordan; we also 
may be able to establish some more effective 
guaranties against indirect aggression. But, 
barring the indefinite use of force which 
would be as repugnant to Americans as to 
the Arab peoples, we are altogether unlikely 
to see the reestablishment of old relation- 
ships in the area. 

This, in turn, poses a challenge to Ameri- 
can and western thinking. For real stability 
in the Arab Near East may well lle with Mm- 
dependent neutrals rather than with shaky 
allies. There is no reason whatever to yield 
to the aggressive manifestations of Nasser- 
ism or to abandon our commitments; but 
there is every reason to accommodate west- 
ern interests to Arab nationalism and to seek 
ways of channelizing that nationalism along 
moderate lines at the same time that steps 
are taken to make available alternate oil 
sources. That means heeding the counsel of 
authentic nationalists in such countries as 
Tunisia and the Sudan; it means, also, using 
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the tools of imaginative political and eco- 
nomic policy in anticipating new eruptions. 
Above all it means recognition of the in- 
evitabllity of change. If we are to have any 
influence in minimizing violent change in 
the Near East, then we must be prepared to 
assert ourselves in helping bring about con- 
structive change. 


{From the London Times] 
Spaincs or Aras NATIONALISM 

The emotion Which persuades a Beirut 
taxi driver to display a photograph of Nas- 
ser, or a Syrian president to unite his coun- 
try with Egypt, or a Baghdad mob to burn 
the British Embassy, is usually described as 
Arab nationalism. But, although in some 
ways it is parallel to—and indeed springs 
from—the national sentimient which turned 
Europe Into nation states, it is an emotion 
with its own special complexities. ‘Aruba, 
“Arabism” or Arabdom,“ the word which is 
on the lips of every politician and the pen 
of every journalist, means the fact of being 
an Arab. The positive elements of Arabism 
are not so much racial as a sense of com- 
mon history, and, much more potent, the 
existence of a common . Islam, 
which provides a common pattern of social 
behavior as well as a divinely inspired book 
in the Arabic language, is perhaps the strong- 
est element of all, though it is still heresy 
to orthodox nationalism to suggest that 
there is any essential division between Chris- 
tian and Muslim Arabs. 

At least as strong as the positive ele- 
ments of Arabism are the negative. In its 
present form it means, above all, not being 
ruled—and preferably not being influenced 
by—non-Arabs, It means not admitting any 
form of commercial, diplomatic, or intel- 
lectual inferiotity. Arabism is attached to 
mo particular social or political beliefs, 
though its leaders usually have, or soon adopt 
reformist programs. For the man in the 
street, however, Arabism is something that 
can stand by itself. If he is poor, or his 
landlord tyrannous, the administration 
corrupt, elections crooked, or life génerally 
frustrating, this is almost certainly the fault 
of alien influences which the triumph of 
Arabism will sweep away. 

Arab nationalism has grown in this way 
because it is based on an apparently inex- 
plicable humiliation, There, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, was a blaze of glory, 
unique in its suddenness and extent. From, 
80 it seems, virtually nothing the Arabs pro- 
duced a prophet, a religion, an empire, and 
a civilization, which made the name “Arab” 
interior to none and dominant from Spain 
to India. Then came centuries of decline 
and decay until, by the time when, in the 
19th century, Arabs first began a critical 
survey of the world they lived in, the only 
genuinely independent Arabs were those so 
poor and remote that it had been worth 
nobody's while to subjugate them. What 
had gone wrong? 

The dawn of this critical perlod, and the 
birth of Arab nationalism, is usually asso- 
ciated with the rise of Mehemet All in 
Egypt. Mehemet Ali was the incarnation of 
the negative elements of Arabism. * * +. 
Impatient, brutal, thrusting western tech- 
niques on a torpid populace, Mehemet All 
was the Peter the Great of the Arab world. 

The positive aspects of Arabism first 
emerged most clearly in Lebanon where, 
owing to the existence of a solid Christian 
community, intellectual influences from Eu- 
rope most easily took root. These Lebanese 
Arabs who simultaneously rediscovered the 
Past heritage of their race and the present 
achievements of Europe, and then compared 
them with the stagnation of Ottoman rule, 
had no choice but to become politieal. 

It is all very recent. Arab nationalism 
was a matter of secret societies until the 
First World War. Men like Nuri es-Said 


and Shukri Kuwatly of Syria belong really - 


to the first generation of Arab nationalism, 
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Tt is partly because the whole period of polit- 
ical growth for the Arabs, from scratch to the 
age of the United Nations and the hydrogen 
bomb, has had to be compressed into less 
than a century, that their ideas seem often 
simultaneously very muddled and very 
simple. So many doctrines, suggestions, and 
outside forces are pulling them hither and 
thither, that it has been simpler to sum up 
their belief in a word, Arabism, which is 
something that can be felt so strongly that it 
needs no analysis, 

Since the first generation, of course, Arab- 
ism has taken specific directions, or, rather, it 
has run up against specific obstacles which 
have diverted Its course into new channels. 
The consequences of the First World War 
were disillusion. No doubt they were dis- 
illusioning for all the combatants. But the 
Arabs were less used than tired Europe to see- 
ing political illusions yanish in a puff of 
smoke. Unity, independence, glory—all the 
things they had excitedly come to think of as 
being within reach, evaporated. Humiliation 
had become more profound. And the scape- 
goats were at hand—western imperialism, 
Zionism, and treacherous leaders. These are 
still the scapegoats. 

For disciples of Arabism, too much has 
gone wrong to make it possible to do without 
guilty men. The Arab League has failed, 
The Palestine war failed. In spite of inde- 
pendence, unity has not materialized. It is 
Nasser's achievement to have fitted all his 
acts into the picture that Arab nationalists 
had drawn of a savior. 

As has happened in the case of many other 
political prophets, Nasser's standing as the 
incarnation of arabism tends to increase in 
proportion as his direct influence decreases. 
Egyptians may still be proud of him, but 
most of them lack the terrifying fanaticism 
that his name can conjure up in countries 
like Iraq, where Nasser worship was officially 
forbidden. Nasser's neighbors in the Sudan 
and Libya and Lebanon know that his med- 
dling has frequently taken forms—violence, 
incitement to murder—which are hard to 
reconcile with any principles of behavior, let 
alone the brotherhood of all Arabs. 

If it were possible for the Arab countries 
to try the experiment of unity, under Nasser 
or anyone else, they would probably come to 
realize that political ideals are not as easy 
of realization as they seem. The contradic- 
tions and rivalries in the vast extent of the 
Arab world would be shown to spring from 
realities, and not to be inventions of impe- 
rialism. Neutrality and isolationism would 
be found to be incompatible with cutting 
a CO) ding figure on the world stage, 

But, at present, it is not possible for the 
Arabs to feel that they are in sight of their 
goal. A sense of victory has not obliterated 
a sense of humiliation. Anyone who urges 
them to press on, and who 


strange. 
Arab nationalism is still young enough 35 


be working out its character. The trouble 
is that it is clearer about its enemies than 
its friends, and that the working-out process 
has to go on in the most sensitive part of 
the world's surface. 


Review of United Nations Role in Middle 
East Crisis ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


July 25 


ond, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of July 23. 
It is an excellent review of the develop- 
ments to date in the United Nations 
with respect to the difficult situation in 
the Middle East, and.I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle: 

A REVIEW or MIDDLE East Crisis AND ROLE 

OY THE U. N. 


The struggle over the Middle East in the 
United Nations bolls down to this: 

The United States is trying hard to have 
the cloak of United Nations moral approval 
thrown over its intervention. Russia is 
equally determined to withhold that cloak 
and try to show this country up as a naked 
aggressor. 

For almost the first time since the United 
Nations was founded, the United States is in 
danger of suffering a major setback in world 
opinion. Many of our friends—pro-Western 
and non-Communist nations—are withhold- 
ing their support and are even highly criti- 
cal of our Middle East intervention, 

The maneuvering in the United Nations 
is worth review. 

Lebanon appealed to the U. N. on May 22, 
asking help against external aggression 
which the Lebanese said came from the 
United Arab Republic—in effect, Nasser's 
Egypt. Sweden proposed a force of U. N. 
observers to determine whether aggression 
existed. The force went to Lebanon to study 
the situation. 

The preliminary report of the observer 
force cited no massive intervention into 
Lebanon. But it did not, as it develops, rule 
out the possibility of intervention existing. 
It merely said that, at the time, the force 
had not been able to check all rebel positions 
along the border and had not found sizable 
intervention in places that it had checked. 

Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, aft- 
er talks with Egypt's Nasser and a visit to 
Lebanon, said he believed that no massive 
intervention existed. He reportedly was 
hoping to give Nasser a way of pulling out of 
the Lebanon situgtion gracefully and at the 
same time giving the Lebanese time to solve 
their own problems. 

But then came the Iraq revolt. The United 
States, at the request of Lebanon’s Presi- 
dent, landed marines in Lebanon. The 
United States then rushed to the U. N. and 
said, “Take over to stop aggression.” 

The answer, from Sweden, Japan, and oth- 
er nations, was. What aggression?” The fat 
was in the fire. The last several days have 
seen it sputter and flame in the Security 
Council, 

Sweden immediately proposed withdrawal 
of the U. N. observer force so that the U. N, 
would not be associated with the United 
States effort in Lebanon. Only Sweden and 
Russia supported the plan. 

Russia proposed that the U. N. condemn 
American intervention and order the United 
States troops out. Only Russia voted for 
that, but Sweden and Japan abstained, giv- 
ing the United States no comfort. 

The United States proposed expansion of 
the observer force, establishment of contact 
between United States and U. N. forces and 
possibly placing United States troops under 
U. N. direction, Britain, France, Nationalist 
China, the ousted regime of Iraq, Panama, 
Colombia, Canada, and Japan voted for the 
proposal. Sweden abstained. Russia said 
“No,” thus vetoing the plan. 

Japan urged that the U. N. observer force 
be increased to a size capable of handling 
the Lebanese situation so that the United 
States could withdraw. Russian amend- 
ments to condemn the United States and 
force United States withdrawal failed. Only 
Russia voted for the amendments. But, 
again, Sweden and Japan abstained. Russia 
then vetoed the Japanese plan. (Hammar- 
skjold is planning to add to the observer 
force on his own initiative.) 
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Thus the Security Council is deadlocked. 
The one sure thing is that the United States 
has thus far been dented the moral cloak of 
the U. N. The devastating thing is that this 
country has also been denied the support of 
many of its firm friends. Even some of the 
Nations that have given support have been 
sharply critical, And nations not on the 
Security Council, such as India, West Ger- 
many, Ghana. Morocco, Ceylon, and many 
Latin American states, have been con- 
demnatory. 

The pleas for the United Nations to do 
something have so far failed. Our moral po- 
sition before the world has thus been weak- 
ened. Our belated attempt to cover up in- 
tervention with U. N. approval has not suc- 
ceeded. Hammarskjold has pointed out that 
the U. N: is not an entity—tike a nation. It 
can work only when nations in negotiation 
Want it to. Russia, of course, does not want 
It to. But the dismally sad truth is that, in 
this case. many other nations who normally 
take our side won't give this country U. N. 
approval either, 

An alternative to Security Council action is 
A meeting of the U. N. General Assembly. It 
at least doubtful that we can get the neces- 
Sary two-thirds vote there, Even if we do, 
it would only be after bitter attacks on this 
country and its intervention—attacks such 
48 India, for example, has already promised. 
These attacks would be broadcast to the 
World—and would be devastating to our rep- 
Mtation in Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. 

Another alternative is a summit meeting 
in the U. N. Security Council, as the United 
States and the Eritish have proposed. But 

hig poses problems, too. It would be an 
ideal forum for the Russians, if they agreed 
to it. With Security Counci! procedural re- 
Strictions it could be stalemated. 

Hammarskjold apparently desires a for- 
mal meeting of heads of states sitting in the 
Security Councli—with the leaders involved 
Tetiring to private sesslons to negotiate and 
make proposals to the council. 

The Russians seem to dislike the ides, 
They want to force a real summit conference 
Outside the U. N—the kind that has been 
Called the wrong mecting, at the wrong time 
and pluce on the wrong subject. They want 
an open world forum at which Khrushchev 
Could whiplash the western leaders and es- 
tablish himself as the dominant advocate 
Of world peace. 

Either conference now would violate this 
Country's principles that a summit meeting 
Must be preceded by careful preparation, 
Murt disctiss problems left unsolved at the 
last summit meeting, and must haye some 
Teal chance of making progress. 

Thus on all points, from all sides, the 
American position le besieged. From every 
standpoint this country is in a mess—and 
has lost the moral position upon which its 
leadership of the forces of freedom and peace 
absolutely depends. 

We have lost the initiative, We stand bare 
Of policy, The gravity of the situation can- 
not be minimized, 


District Federal Judge Win G. Knoch 
Named for United States Appeals 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 
IN THE 5 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


ee LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it is to 
e honor of the bench and bar of Illi- 
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nois that the distinguished jurist and 
active Legionnaire district judge of the 
seventh Federal district has been named 
by Senator Dirksen for appointment to 
the United States court of appeals. He 
has demonstrated on his record through- 
out his legal career, as assistant states 
attorney, and circuit court judge of Du 
Page County, III, as well as Federal dis- 
trict judge, a high capacity for judicial 
responsibility and proven integrity. In 
the American Legion he was ever at the 
service of his comrades—and has earned 
their respect and love. His deep devotion 
to patriotic principles of true American- 
ism have endeared him to the rank and 
file of the organization. 

He is a patient, quiet, and honest 
servant of the people.. He is a polished 
speaker and has appeared innumerable 
times before audiences to deliver inter- 
esting speeches on subjects of national 
and local import. He, no doubt, will be 
advanced to this high and important 
judicial position, wherein he must weigh 
the court procedures and law questions 
involved in the trials of the district court. 
He has always enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for being just and fair, together 
with a vast knowledge in all fields of law. 
A fearless judge with a kind heart-and 
with a high sense of loyalty to his oath 
of office. $ 

He is a great jurist and is recognized 
as a pillar of justice in any court that 
he honors by his acceptance to preside. 

The Chicago Tribune does him merited 
honor and justice in these excerpts taken 
from an article written by the popular 
and seasoned political editor, George 
Tagge, as follows: 

From the Chicago Tribune of July 23, 1958] 
Jonge KNOCH SLATED. FOR UNITED STATES 
APPEALS COURT 
(By George Tagge) 

Judge Win G. Enoch, who in 1953 became 
the first Republican to be appointed to the 
Federal district court in Chicago in 22 years, 
is slated for appointment to fill a vacancy on 
the United States circuit court of appeals- 

The tribune learned that Senator DIRKSEN 
(Republican, Huinols) has recommended 
presidential appointment for Judge Knoch 
with the hope that Senate confirmation can 
be obtained before the 1950 session ends next 
month, 

i FBI BEGINS CHECK 

Routine checking by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has been begun here. Although 
the FBI process often requires 6 weeks, the 
fact that Judge Knoch was cleared by the 
same agency in 1953 will lessen. the time 
needed, Senator DIRKSEN believes. 

Denth early this year of Judge Walter C. 
Lindley created the vacancy on the appeals 
court at 1212 North Lake Shore Drive, Fur- 
ther delay in filling it might result In In- 
diana or Wisconsin, also in the appeals court 
territory, seeking to name the judge. 

Judge Knoch, 63, wos an assistant state's 
attorney and county judge of Du Page 
County before his first olection to the circuit 
court in 1939. He often sat as a visiting 
judge in Chicago. His knowledge of both 
rural and urban problems wes stressed by 
Republicans who sought to draft him as a 
candidate for governor in 1955. 

HEADED JUDGES’ GROUP 

Before attaining a Federal judgeship, 
Knoch served as president of the Ilinois 
Circyit and Superior Judges’ association, 
His grandfather, Christopher Knoch, immi- 
grated from Germany 100 years ago and 
settled ln Naperville. 2 
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Communists Have Turned China From a 
Land of Warmth and Laughter Into a 
Desert of Unsmiling, Frightened Faces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF. ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the Belleville (III.) News-Dem- 
ocrat on July 23, 1958. The article en- 
titled “Communist China as I Saw It“ 
was written for United Press Interna- 
tional by Rev. Father Joseph Patrick Mc- 
Cormack, a Maryknoll missioner, who 
was released from 5 years in a Red Chi- 
nese prison and sent home. 

Father McCormack was born in Ros- 
common, Ireland, August 6, 1893. After 
attending schools in his native land he 
came to the United States, entered 
Maryknoll, and was ordained for the 
priesthood, In 1925 he left for the mis- 
sion of Fushun, Manchuria. During 
World War II he was interned by the 
Japanese but was repatriated to the 
United States in 1942. Early in 1943 he 
took up new work in the missions of 
Chile. After the war, Father McCor- 
mack returned to Manchuria, but Com- 
munist Army advances forced him to 
withdraw into South China. He was ar- 
rested in Shanghai with seven other mis- 
sioners in 1953 and placed in a Red 
prison. 

Father McCormack’s story on life in a 


` Chinese prison follows: 


Communist CHINA As I Saw Ir 
(By Joseph P. McCormack, M. M.) 

Since my release after 5 years in a Red 
prison, people are continually asking me 
about the Chinese Communists. My reply 
is that there are no Chinese Communists for 
all Communists are men without countries. 


“Regardless of their nationality—whether 


they're Russian or Chinese, or even Amerl- 
can—once they've been indoctrinated with 
the Communist idea, they're the same all 
over the world—shrewd, fanatical, capable of 
doing anything to get what they want. 

But mostly they're cruel. The Commu- 
nista that I mixed with during my trial and 
while in prison had lost not only their per- 
sonal identities, but their national character- 
istics as well. They were too crucl to be 
called Chinese, 

The ordinary people of China are fright- 
ened to death because of Red brutality, 
They are terrorized by a highly eficient 
secret police organization which-has a finger 
on everyone. A jailed Communist told me 
that between October 1953 and October 1054 


the Reds arrested 35 million Chinese from 734%" 


walks of life, and on the slightest pris 

It's unbetievable how the face of Ching ‘on, 
changed. What was once a land of warmae 
and laughter is now a desert of frighten 
unsmiling faces. In Shanghal alone, over z 
million people have been put in prison. The 
jails are jammed with men and women whore 
only crime is that they're too poor to pay 
taxes. 

I saw part of the picture during a propa- 
ganda campaign which the Communists 
launched last February, using nine of us 
from the prison. After assigning 14 secret 
police to guard us, they took us on a 30-day 
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conducted junket of new redevelopment 
projects, 7 

The tour was a big thing let mè tell you, 
with high-powered publicity and all kinds of 
official clearance. Even though we knew we 
were being used—with photos taken of us in 
clean white shirts, eating good food, and 
smoking cigarettes—I must say it was a nice 
switch from prison life. So we went along 
with the game. 

1 wasn’t much impressed with their bulld- 
ing program. Most of it was a sham, like a 
set for a Hollywood movie. The one excep- 
tion was the big bridge at Hankow, which 
they've been working on for several years. 
It's quite an engineering feat in any man’s 
book—especially for China. But the tragedy 
fs that all this is being accomplished by slave 
labor. I saw thousands of workers at the 
bridge site—prisoners from the labor camps— 
their bodies thin and worn, carrying heavy 
loads that you wouldn't put on the backs of 
animals, much less human beings, 

The whole judicial system, from what T 
gaw of it, is terrifying. As soon as the 
police pick you up, you know you don't 
have a chance. Arrest is synonymous with 
guilt, and you never try to obtain leniency 
by defending yourself. When they grabbed 
me in 1053 they said that I could have a 
lawyer, but that I shouldn't fight the charges. 
Because the more you fight, they told me, 
the more severe the penalty. They kept re- 
minding me that what I said to the court 
really wouldn't matter—I would be judged 
on my mental attitude. 

I never did find out what they meant by 

mental attitude, but I suppose they marked 
me fairly high on it, because I only got a 
5-year sentence, 
- It all started for me when the Reds came 
storming through Manchuria after World 
War II. 1 was up there then, as vicar capit- 
ular of the Maryknoll diocese of Fushun. 
The wind was blowing against us, and as 
the Communist movement grew stronger, 
the persecution of the church became more 
intense, 

The crucial point, in my own mind, was 
the slaying of an elderly Chinese priest in 
January 1948. For 2 winter months he had 
been in an unheated prison, covered only 
by burlap rags, and half starved. Then, 
on a bitter cold morning that I will never 
forget, they dragged him out of nis cell, 
shot him three times in the back of the 
head, and kicked his body into a drainage 
ditch, 

From then on, it seemed, everything went 
against us, and in desperation, I decided to 
abandon the present and prepare for the 
future, 

The future of the church in China, as 
in any country, depends upon priests—so, 
I made arrangements for our 30 Fushun 
seminarians to move south, to Peiping, where 
they could continue their studies for the 
priesthood, With the help of God and a 
great deal of courage, my lads walked the 
550 miles of road from Fushun to Peiping, 
mostly by night, to avoid Communists and 
bandits; by Easter they were once more 
behind seminary walls. 

=e orth of us, the Communist victories 
om t piling up and I knew it was only a 
estion of time before all of China would 
ravil. 80 early in 1949 I hurried down to 
Shanghai, to .arrange for their departure 
from the mainland and obtain funds to sup- 
port them. Eventually, nine of them made 
it to Hong Kong, where they were later 
ordained. The Communists caught the re- 
mainder and sent them back to their vil- 
lages in Manchuria, f 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


Trruz 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction ef unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates ls 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7'5-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6}4-point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconn is- 
sued on the following morning: and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recor of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorn shall be in the hands 


of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock + 


p. m, to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished. —Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 


“upon the final adjournment of each session 


of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any othor 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters the Ofcial Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script-and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


United States Intervention in Lebanon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the critical analyses of our 
recent moves in the Middle East, none 
have been clearer than Mr. C. L. Sulz- 
berger’s columns in the New York Times. 
Two of these in particular impressed me 
during recent days. 

The first was an article entitled “Les- 
sons of Logic and Its Lack,” which was 
Published on July 19, 1958, and the sec- 
ond is entitled “Dilemma Without Visi- 
ble Solution,” which was published in 
the July 21, 1958, issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: r 
From the New York Times of July 19, 1958] 

Lessons or LOGIC AND Irs Lack 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

The only steady aspect of our Middle 
Eastern policy is confusion, During a decade 
that saw creation of Israel, Nasser’s rise, the 
Suez war and a drumfire of coups and assas- 
sinations, the United States never managed 
to define its own fundamental attitudes, 
This observation applies to two American 
administrations. Our Levantine follies have 
been gloriously bipartisan. 

Three dilemmas perplexed Washington 
from the start. We couldn't resolve our de- 
termination to sponsor Israel with our crav- 
ing for Arab friendship. Therefore we 
Wallowed in a trough of indecision. We 
found ourselves unable to reconcile preju- 
dices against colonialism with a need to sup- 
Pert our strongest ally, Britain. And we 
Muddled our analysis of Arab nationalism by 
always regarding ita development in rigid 
anti-Communist terms. 

The consequences led to diplomatic chaos. 
We have ended up supporting outdated 
regimes and opposing history's trend. Of 
dur principal friends concerned with the 
Middie East, Britain and Turkey arè widely 
disliked because of imperialist memories, an 
equally detested France has been excluded 
from the area, Israel is hated and Iran ts 
Weak and uneasy. y 

AGAINST THE TIDE 

Today we find ourselves backing the Cha- 
Mouns, the Sauds, and the Husseins against 
the tide of Arab renaissance, And, by our 
Military interposition side by side with 
Britain, we haye sacrificed those preten- 
Sons to moral grandeur we had claimed in 
the United Nations. 

Our elementary aspirations are plain. We 
*Ocht to keep Soviet influence out of the 
Middle East, to devise an alliance there for 
‘his purpose, and behind such a shield to 
Pacify the area. ‘These aims failed. z, 
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By creating the Baghdad Pact we allenated 
Egypt, most influential nation in the Arab 
world, and India, most powerful non-Com- 
munist state in Asia, Yet we never had 
sufficient faith in that same pact to join it 
ourselves. 

We distributed arms instead of wisdom. 
Some of those arms have now been used to 
assassinate our three best friends in Iraq. 
We backed Nasser, But we wouldn’t give 
him all the weapons he demanded; so he 
turned to Russia. 

THE SUEZ AFFAIR 


Because we unnecessarily offended the 
Egyptian dictator we provoked him into selz- 
ing the Suez Canal Co. This event could 
have been foreseen tn the cloudiest crystal 
ball. But we didn't have one single position 
paper prepared in advance. 

When Britain and France, together with 
Israel, cooked up a war to defend vital in- 
terests similar to those we now help London 
protect, we scotched their plan. Thanks to 
us Nasser was rescued from disaster and bullt 
to hero's stature. 

If our policy was correct in 1956 when we 
backed Cairo against. Paris and London, it is 
incorrect today. And if our policy is now 
correct, in deciding to risk war for strategic 
grounds, it was incorrect 2 years ago. Anglo- 
American intervention comes at the wrong 
places, at the wrong time, for the wrong 
reasons. At least Eden and Mollet had rea- 
son on their side when they went for Suez, 


WHY WE INTERVENED 


We didn't fly troops to Lebanon because of 
a sudden turn in that country's operetta in- 
surrection. Iraq is the explanation. And 
Jordan, again insured by Britain, isn't a 
nation at all. A mapmaker's dream, it was 
created by Churchill and T. E. Lawrence over 
brandy and cigars to pay a feudal debt. 

Nasser was taking kindergarten lessons on 
Soviet imperialism from Tito when we landed 
in Lebanon. Just as he was becoming wary 
we drove him back to Khrushehev's arms. 

The existing mishmash cannot possibly be 
stabilized where it now‘is. Having embarked 
on an audacious expedition, we haye to fol- 
low through. One way or another a new 
and prowestern. government must be in- 
Stalled in Iraq and Nasser must be shrunken 
to size, 

Otherwise, no matter how long Lebanon 
and Jordan totter along, they will fall be- 
tween the jaws of a hostile Baghdad-Cairo 
nutcracker when our troops are withdrawn. 
If we can't aright the balance in Iraq and 
eventually in Egypt, some day we must 
ignominiously retreat. But in order to 
aright that balance, we may have to gamble 
on still more risky adventures than those 
begun this week. 

Such is the logic of the situation. But 
logic has rarely featured our Middle Eastern 
policy. 


From the New York Times of July 21, 1958] 
FOREIGN Arrains—DILeMMA WITHOUT VISIBLE 
BOLUTION 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Our Government deludes itself if It thinks 
the Anglo-American expedition will not be 
regarded as aggression into the Middle East 
by Nasser and that he will not request Rus- 
sian help to thwart it. The probability is 
that this help, at least in the beginning, 


will not be open. But, if the crisis continues, 
we must reckon on its delivery in just the 
amount deemed necessary to frustrate us. 

Nasser is a politically naive but exceed- 
ingly clever man. We have consistently 
failed to recognize the force of his mass 
appeal. He is determined to extrude all 
foreign influence from the Levant. And, if 
one great power bloc comes in, he is pre- 
pared to accept assistance from the other 
great power bloc to aright the balance. This 
in his conception of nonalinement. 

Cairo and Moscow have both been out to 
destroy the Baghdad Pact, that disastrous 
invention of the State Department. Their 
initial aims, therefore, coincide. And Nas- 
ser, who regards himself as the incarnate 
spirit of pan-Arabism, Is prepared for des- 
perate measures to uphold what he terms 
dignity. 

Nobody can pretend to know what precise 
commitments were made last week when the 
Egyptian dictator talked with Khrushchey. 
But Nasser’s previous thoughts are no secret. 
Less than 4 months ago he told me in Cairo: 

“You Americans say [middle eastern] ag- 
gression will come from the Soviet Union. 
In such an aggression, of course, we will ex- 
pect the West to assist us. But what about 
aggression from the West? We will ask for 
the Soviet Union’s aid.” 


: SOVIET MOVES 


Since this asservation Nasser has twice 
visited the U. 8. S8. R. Russian troops are 
maneuvering with blatant menace upon the 
borders of Iran and Turkey. Communist 
agents and Communist propaganda are busily 
working on the aspirations of the Kurdish 
minority in those two countries and in Iraq. 

To Secretary Dulles’ mind, trained as it is 
in legal intricacies, the Anglo-American ex- 
pedition to Jordan and Lebanon in no way 
appears as intervention“ or “foreign domi- 
nation.” And technically it certainly is not. 
But to Nasser and the Arab crowds who 
yenerate him, such distinctions have no 
meaning. 

Nasser regards his Syrian-Egyptian feder- 
ation as the traditional defensive line against 
outside aggression that has applied since the 
days of Saladin. He considers the Baghdad 
Pact or any other military link between an 
Arab State and external powers as a new sort 
of colonialism. 

“We simply will not accept any foreign 
domination,” he said to me, pretending to 
speak for all Arabs. “You Americans bave 
neglected an understanding of the character- 
istics of the area, We don’t have planning 
committees and maps on the walls which say 
what Is to be an Arab confederation and 
when, But there must be solidarity between 
Arab countries. All Arab countries must 
stand back of each other. They must face 
danger from anywhere.” 

NASSER'S STANDARDS 

We, of course, disapprove of his methods. 
But we fail to recognize that these are indige- 
nous to the region and accepted by its pecu- 
liar standards: conspiracy, assassination, 
bribery, and gunmanship. distortion of the 
truth. 

Nasser claims he dislikes communism’s 
materialist aspects. Nor does he fancy ty- 
ing himself so closely to the Soviet economy, 
as is now the case. But these, to his adven- 
turous spirit, are relatively minor matters. 
Like so many earlier statesmen he hopes to 
use Russia for his own ambitions without 
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succumbing toits pressures. This belief may 
soon be tested. 

We have now committed our prestige to- 
tally. We cannot retreat without grave con- 
sequences, And the Russians Have put their 
chips upon the table by recognizing an Iraqi 
regime we should have reckoned on unseat- 
ing if our hazardous undertaking was to 
make future sense. 

Nobody in his right mind wants war. But 
it is questionable how many people in their 
right minds direct the world’s destiny. We 
are in a position from which it would be dis- 
astrous to withdraw. Indeed, abstract logic 
urges us further on, And Moscow, quite 
plainly, will oppose us, 

Whether Khrushchev’s suggestion of a 
summit meeting opens the way to compro- 
mise cannot yet be said. The only evident 
alternative for straightening out this cruel 
mess would seem to be U. N. and that neutral 
opinion both blocs too often ignore and 
affront. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the factors in our intervention in 
Lebanon which has most disturbed 
Members of Congress was the abrupt 
manner in which the decision was made. 
Mr. William V. Shannon has contributed 
an article to last Sunday’s New York 
Post, July 20, 1958, entitled “Suddenly.” 
His article has received considerable at- 
tention here in Washington, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUDDENLY 
(By Wiliam V. Shannon) 


President Eisenhower's decision to inter- 


yene In Lebanon, regardless of the objective 
merits of that decision, is the result of a 
most curious and unsatisfactory way to 
make high policy. 

His dispatch of the marines to Lebanon 
followed the same pattern of abrupt action 
he has twice before displayed during the 
past year—once last September when he 
rushed paratroops to Little Rock and again 
in May when he ordered them to the 
Caribbean to protect Vice President NIXON. 

The circumstances in each instance were 
roughly the same. There was a long-drawn- 
out crisis and buildup of tension. Although 
the specific igniting incident could not have 
been fully foreseen—Governor Paubus’ dou- 
blecross, or the Caracas riot, or the Iraq 
coup—any observer could see that such an 
incident was likely to occur under the given 
circumstances. The direction and signifi- 
cance, if not the exact details, of the inci- 
dent could be foreseen. Each time there 
was also the same lack of any warning that 
General Eisenhower planned drastic action. 
On the contrary, the President allowed 
évents to drift and gave the distinct impres- 
sion he would take no action of any kind. 

The ineffable Governor of Arkansas, the 
complaisant Venezuelan Government, and 
the antiwestern plotters in the Middle East 
were successively allowed to believe their 
moves would go unchecked. When these 
moves produced their natural, foreseeable, 
and inevitable consequences, the President, 
belying all expectations, reacted swiftly and 
with force. 

The show of force may be wise, as it was 
in Little Rock, or merely grotesque, as in the 
Venezuelan-Nixon incident, but, wise or not; 
is this the right way to run a railroad or a 
great country? 

These harsh, precipitate actions are from 
the outset doubly damaged. Their effec- 
tiveness is damaged, first of all, because 
publie opinion in this country and abroad is 
not properly prepared beforehand and, there- 
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fore, does not give the immediate and over- 
whelming support that is important in mak- 
ing the policy succeed. Second, the actions 
lose part of their effectiveness, because they 
are burdened from the beginning by dragging 
doubts about their necessity. For example, 
Faubus might not have been so bold if he 
had been clearly and sternly warned by the 
President during fheir Newport, R. L, con- 
ference. Pygmies do not ordinarily defy 
giants if they know the giant is going to 
retaliate. 

The same principle holds true when the 
antagonists are of equal size. If the United 
States had made it unequivocally clear to 
Premier Khrushchey months ago that we re- 
garded the oil of the Middle East as in- 
dispensable to the security of our European 
allies and that we therefore would use mili- 
tary force to crush any/pro-Nasser subver- 
sion in an oll country, the Russian Govern- 
ment would have had no doubts on what 
would happen on the morning after a revoit 
in Iraq or Iran or Saudi Arabia. The Rus- 
sians do have such doubts and feel free to 
bluff, bluster and maneuver, 

General Eisenhower did not make his pol- 
icy clear to Faubus or to Khrushchey be- 
cause his policy was not clear to himself. 
And it was not clear to him because he had 
not paid enough hard, careful attention to 
these problems until the crises broke, 

‘This is not say that the President had not 
been briefed about the Middle Eastern situa- 
tion and had not thought about it prior to 
Monday's crisis. He just had not given it 
his patient, unrelenting, overmastering at- 
tention. 

Since the Lebanese civil war did not seem 
critical or urgent, he merely approved Sec- 
retary Dulles’ general recommendation not 
to intervene on behalf of President Cha- 
moun, and with that decision made he left 
the actual execution of policy, the careful 
weighing of alternatives, the close scrutiniz- 
ing of daily events to Dulles. 

There is nothing new in this performance. 
It accords with the President's methods of 
staff delegation and the detached, com- 
placent attitude which has characterized 
his administration since its inception. 

What is new in the past year is that when 
General Eisenhower has intervened at the 
last minute he has come down on the side 
of bold measures, During the Korean armis- 
tice negotiations of 1953, the crisis over 
American intervention in Indochina at the 
time of the Dienbienphu catastrophe in 1954 
and the Formosa offshore islands crisis of 
1955, the President exercised his decisive in- 
fiuence on our policy very late, but he exer- 
cised it on behalf of doing nothing or taking 
the most cautious, prudent step. There was 
no trace then ot the “call the Marines” atti- 
tude which he has evinced in the past year. 

The reasons for this change in his govern- 
ing attitude are mysterious. What is clear is 
that the intervention in Lebanon was a com- 
plete reversal of American policy. 

Just before the Monday crisis broke, 
Lebanese Foreign Minister Malik had become 
so disliked at the State Department because 
of his importunate appeals for help that 
when he asked for yet another interview 
with Department officials, he was granted 
one—a week later. Malik was so discouraged 
he went back to New York, where he 18 his 
country's U. N. representative. 

The British jump into Jordan was the 
Macmillan government's own notion, quite 
uncoordinated with our own, Nor does the 
President's 11th-hour show of toughness in 
Lebanon indicate he is going to adopt a con- 
sistently tough line in the Middle East; the 
abandonment of Iraq makes that clear. We 
seem, for whatever reason, to have reached 
a stage where the President makes tough 
gestures for which he does not prepare the 
ground and which he will not follow through 
to thelr logical end, 


July 28 
Inquiry Into Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Inquiry Into Our For- 
eign Policy,” published in the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times of July 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Inquiry Into Our Foretcn Poricr 


Challenges of the wisdom or the right of 
the American military entry in the Middle 
East are growing around the world. Some 
are born of nothing more than antiwestern- 
ism, Some are the fruits of neutralism at 
whatever the cost. Others take the form of 
stage-managed demonstrations. But some, 
at home as well as abroad, are reasoned, 
thoughtful. 

What is the ultimate for the United States 
in the Middle East? Although not an exact 
parallel, our position recalls the tragedy of 
Korea. Will we again fight a war we can't 
afford to win? When and under what cir- 
cumstances could we honorably disengage? 
What is our aim? Stability for the Middle 
East? Are we going to make the Arab world 
safe from the Arabs? 

Our Middle Eastern misadventure imperils 
a large part If not all of the world, The con- 
Sequences cannot be foreseen fully at this 
time. But, for the moment, the episode is 
more alarming in that it reflects the poverty 
of our diplomacy and the frightening mis- 
conceptions and invalidities of our foreign 
policy. If our policy could stumble us into 
conflict in the Middle East, it could force 
us into war elsewhere. 

What are some of the misconceptions? 
The roots of our policy are imbedded in the 
concept of collective security, which history 
shows us is neither a collective nor a secure 
arrangement in all too many cases. 

The fallacy of security through alliances 
has been demonstrated over and again. 
Napoleon III could give eloquent testimony 


by relating how his allies remained neutral 


or went over to the enemy in his bid to 
crush Bismarck’s new Prussian army. The 
Hitler-Stalin agreement is a more recent 
example of collective Inconstancy. And, of 
course, central to the situation at hand is 
the fact that another one ‘of our collective 
Security schemes collapsed when Baghdad, 
city for which it was named, fell to revoit- 
i ing forces, Ironically enough, it fell on the 
day that Baghdad pact leaders were to meet 
in Ankara to discuss aid to Lebanon. 

How secure are we with the NATO col- 
lective? How constant would our western 
Europe allies be with an overwhelming land 
force on their borders and nuclear missiles 
Over their heads? Didn't we almost lose 
one key post in the NATO system about 
three years ago? Suspiciously soon after 
concluding a fish barter deal with Russia, 
iceland ordered American forces out of the 
air base as Keflavik, The order subsequently 
was reversed, but the example remains a 
sobering one. 

Another misconcept is that we have 
friends all over the free world. Because a 
nation is outside the tron curtain doesn't 
necessarily mean it ts behind the Stars and 
Stripes, Elmo Wilson's world poll in the 
New York Herald Tribune last year was 
jolting enough. 
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To the question of whether their nation 
should remain neutral in event of war be- 
tween the United States and Russia, 94 per- 
cent of the Swedes responding replied in 
the affirmative. In Italy, 72 percent were 
for neutrality. In our own hemisphere, 61 
Percent of the respondents in Brazil replied 
“yes.” We fared better in Britain, but even 
there 54 percent would stand by neutrality. 

We would do well soberly to recall that 
in the Korean United Nations police action, 
Outside the Koreans themselves, the United 
States supplied 450,000 troops, all the other 
U: N, members only 45,000. 

In view of this, the number of trouble spots 
around the world in which we or our friends 
are involved in one way or another takes on 
More terrifying meaning. On C there 
is a revolt against the British; in north 
Africa, rebellion against the French; in the 
Middie East, animosity againet the three of 
us. Civil war is being fought in Indonesia, 
With an anti-West aspect, 

Pakistan and India are at odds, with the 
United States bulwarking the former. 

Fighting could break out in the Formosa 
Straits at any time, with the United States 
8iding with the Chiang Kai-shek regime. 

Renewed conflict in Korea always is a pos- 
3 with Americans slined with Syngman 

ee, 

Israel is in real danger from her neighbors, 
With President Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic on record as vowing that there 
never could be a State of Israel on what he 
called Arab land. 

Our friends, the Turks, and the Syrians eye 
One another suspiciously across their borders. 

The rolicall of trouble spots underlines 
©ther fallacies in our foreign policy—the 
determination in the name of collective 
security to prop up straw men and make 
believe that purely artificial lines have the 

Stability of natural boundaries. 

Are we to fight for Chinng Kal-shek, or 
Spill more blood for Syngman Rhee? 

Are we to continue to believe that Jordan 
u more than a creature fashioned out of the 
map uke a child toying with clay? 

Are weto pretend that there is no Arab 
land and Arab nationalism, believing it will 
go away if we don’t look? 

Another source of outdated thinking is the 
Geopolitical theory of a motherland which is 
a fountninhead for world dominance and 
Must be ringed for the protection of the 
Peripheral nations. 

there is a motherland, it is out in space, 
or on the moon or Mars. Containment, in 
any case, has not worked against the spread 
of communism any more than did the cordon 
Sanitaire against nazism, nor lessed the num- 

Of trouble spots around the world in 
which the Communists have a hand. 

Instead of containment or collective se- 
curity we have arrived at something else, 

Instead of the bold new approach to world 
Problems, we have come up with an ancient 
and diecredited one—the practice of the bal- 
ance of power. And it isn't working now any 
More than it ever worked. Besides being a 
Sallous device in disregard for national rights 

DA ordinary decency, the policy invites 
Wars—as witness the very situation we are 
in today. 

Ps It is easy to demand that we take a fresh 
ew approach in our foreign policy, a glib 
and facile thing to say. What the new ap- 
Proach might be is more difficult to state. 
k It is easier to say what it should not be, 
nd when this proposition is established, per- 

Ps the way is shown. 
ore Policy should not deny or subvert that 

Sis so rightly beloyed by Americans—that 
man is free; that there is dignity in human 
wie and that the right to govern them- 
is ene even to engage in revolution— 
110 nalienable among the peoples of all na- 
ais Our very form of government and 
Set of our guaranteed rights were born of 

Yolution, We should not create or_sup- 
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port artificial or buffer states among a homo- 
geneous people. 

Our policy should not rely so heavily on 
the negative—against this and against that, 
and spelled out in such words as contain- 
ment and massive retaliation and brinks- 
manship. We have been against suspension 
of nuclear tests—as if it were very impor- 
tant to the victim whether he was incin- 
erated by a clean bomb or a dirty one. 

Our policy should not be that of monitor 
ef the world, with a father-knows-best ap- 
proach to smaller nations on the one hand, 
while furnishing them with deadly weapons 
on the other. (Why in the world does a 
small nation, not as large as some of our 
smaller States, need the latest in heavy tanks, 
cannon, and jet planes?) 

Our policy should not establish conditions 
under which free and easy world trade is 
hampered. World trade is a prerequisite to 
world peace, We could contribute immensely 
toward world peace by encouraging and 
helping in the establishment of common 
market areas—and the Arab lands would be 
an excellent spot for one such. 

How much longer, in the name of collec- 
tive security or peace seeking, could we afford 
to prohibit or discourage trade with hundreds 
of millions of people whose government we 
don't happen to like, while we furnish arms 
and otherwise transact with people whose 
government should be equally repugnant to 
ours? 

Our policy should not close any doors to- 
ward international understanding on the as- 
sumption that opening them will be unpro- 
ductive. We should be willing at all times 
to talk with any one or any group on the 
bare possibility of a profitable discussion, 
Why not—as former President Truman has 
suggested—invite President Nasser to Wash- 
ington? Why not listen to his viewpoint? 
Why not try to reconcile differences, if it is 
not too late? 

This does not ignore the facts of life to- 
day; that there is a cold war on with the 
Communist world. It is not a war of our 
making, and assuredly not one we would 
choose. 

We must maintain a defense posture, to be 
sure. But have we moved with as much 
determination on positive lines for lessen- 
ing the frictions and preventing Middle East 
Hareups as we have on the negative theses? 

That is the question sorely in need of pro- 
found study in Washington this cay as the 
6th Fleet and other military arms flirt with 
the conflagration. 


Save Money Through Better Control of 
the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most important pieces of un- 
finished business confronting the Con- 
gress is Federal budget reform. The 
two Houses are in agreement that the 
Congress should get control of unex- 
pended balances and carry on the appro- 
priation process on a year-to-year basis. 
It is necessary now to agree on a bill and 
get the job done. ‘ 8 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two excellent editorials deal- 
ing with this vital piece of legislation be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
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One is from the New York Times this 
morning, entitled “Federal Budget Re- 
form.” The other is from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of July 23, entitled “End 
Horse-and-Buggy Budgets.“ 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Times of July 28, 1958] 
FEDERAL BUDGET REFORM 


Citing various features of the new Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs as an 
outstanding example of extravagance and 
inadequate planning, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has sharply criticized the 
Defense Department for loose fiscal proce- 
dures in connection with construction poli- 
cies and practices. 

Sympathizing as we do with the commit- 
tees antagonism toward loose fiscal proce- 
dures in any branch of government, we can- 
not help but wonder why this same com- 
mittee—or at least its most influential mem- 
bers—have fought tooth and nail against a 
measure that is designed solely to end one 
of the loosest fiscal procedures of all. This 
is the congressional practice of approving 
some kinds of appropriation bills in one 
year without retaining any real control as 
to how the funds may actually be spent in 
the next. To end this bad practice the 
Hoover Commission on Governmental Re- 
organization long ago proposed a reform of 
Pederal budgeting procedure to require, in 
effect, that Congress specifically approve all 
expenditures, À 

Under this procedure -Congress would in 
reality retain control of the Federal purse- 
strings, which—to the tune of many mil- 
lions of dollars in carryover expenditures— 
it has now lost. For example, 2 or 3 years 
after the truce ending the Korean war bil- 
lions were still being spent by the Defense 
Department that had been originally appro- 
priated by Congress for war purposes. The 
subsequent expenditures may or may not 
have been wise, but the important point is 
that Congress had no direct control over 
them, as it would have had under the annual 
ew procedures proposed in the pending 

ill. 

But complicated and unusual parliamen- 
tary maneuvers, apparently inspired by in- 
fiuential Members of Congress who seem to 
Tear that the new legislation might infringe 
on their prerogatives, have thus far pre- 
vented final passage of the bill known as 
H. R. 8002. Though in varying forms it has 
actually passed both Houses, it is now back 
in the Senate and has been again reported 
favorably by the appropriate committee. 
Considering that the President, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Comptroller General and Budg- 
et Director have all given their endorsement, 
it ought to be able to go through 
once again before adjournment—if the 
leadership so wishes, We should think that 
the leadership would so wish. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
July 23, 1958] 
END Horse-ann-Buccy BUDGETS 
With the crisis in the Middle East mak- 
ing greater and greater demands on the Fed- 
eral Treasury, it is more important than 
ever that Congress modernize our budgeting 


8002) is designed to do just that, 

It is of vital importance that this bill be 
passed at the current session, which has 
about 3 more weeks to run. Action by both 
branches of Congress seems necessary, since 
changes have been made by each branch, 
and these must be reconciled. 

Be it noted that the Senate passed the 
original measure—of which Senator HARRY 
F. Byrd, of Virginia, was a sponsor—with- 
out a dissenting voice. Then the House 
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to 87, after making a few alterations which 
do not vitally affect the bill. It remains for 
the Senate to approve the measure in the 
form passed by the House, and for the House 
to ratify any slight differences remaining. 

As reported out by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, the bill is endorsed by the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Anderson, and others. As the Hoover 
Committee says: ` 

“At a time like this we simply cannot 
afford to let wasteful, antiquated, horse- 
and-buggy business methods hamper a Gov- 
ernment engaged in the space-age protec- 
tion of our liberties and our very Lives.” 

Certain Senators feared that the rules of 
the Senate would be adversely affected by 
the bill, as it came from the House, and 14 
words were deleted by the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, to take care of this. Two 
other amendments were added, (1) to give 
the President flexibility, primarily in the De- 
partment of Defense, and (2) to provide 
that when liabilities are incurred within 
the annual limitation in a fiscal year, pay- 
ment could be made in a subsequent fiscal 
year, 

All these changes have been approved by 
the nonpartisan Hoover Committee, which is 
concerned solely with getting greater em- 
ciency in our budgeting procedures. What 
is sought is to give Congress control over 
what the Federal Government will pay each 
year for goods and services received in that 
year, and give it an annual review of prog- 
ress made with long-term spending pro- 


grams. 

Senator Bynn estimates that some $70 bil- 
lon has been appropriated by Congress, but 
not spent, and he points out that this gi- 
gantic sum of money is now beyond the 
control of Congress. That can’t happen 
again, if H. R. 8002 is passed. Its passage 
at the current session of Congress is vital. 


Retirement of Dr. Gabriel Hauge, 
Presidential Assistant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from Time maga- 
zine of July 28, 1958, regarding the re- 
tirement of Dr. Gabriel Hauge, Presi- 
dential Assistant for Economic Affairs. 

Let me say in this connection that I 
deplore the resignation of Dr. Hauge, 
who has been a stanch right arm for 
the President in connection with eco- 
nomic affairs during the past 6 years. 
“He has been his constant adviser, and 
a very sound one indeed. 

, I believe that the fact that we shall 
not take a tremendous whack at our tax 
income this year can be attributed to 
Dr. Hauge's wisdom, courage, and de- 
termination, perhaps as much as to the 
influence of any other single individual. 
He has been a very wise adviser and a 
very capable assistant. I believe it is a 
source of régret to all of us that he feels 
compelled to retire from the White 
House staff. I wish him well in what- 
ever his undertakings may be hence- 
forth, 
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passed it by the overwhelming figure of 311 - 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GABRIEL Haven 


One 40-below-zero Sunday forty-odd years 
ago, a Lutheran minister made his way across 
frozen snowdrifts in a horse and buggy to 
keep his preaching schedule at five different 
churches in and around Hawley, Minn, In 
the winter and spring of 1958, the minister's 
son, Presidential Assistant Gabriel Hauge, 
showed the same old-fashioned fortitude in 
the face of icy winds of another kind. With 
the United States economy slipping down- 
ward, panicky cries for drastic Federal inter- 
vention rang out in Washington and across 
the United States. But calm, articulate 
Gabriel Hauge, sometime economics teacher 
at Princeton and Harvard, economics assist- 
ant to the President of the United States 
since the start of Ike's first term, counseled 
his boss to resist the pressures of inflation 
breeding, damn-the-deficits programs. The 
downturn would halt during the year's sec- 
ond quarter, Hauge firmly predicted, and 
then an upturn would slowly set in. 

The second quarter did, indeed, see the 
end of the downturn, and by last week signs 
ot upturn were visible even through gray- 
colored glasses. With his predictions and 
counsel proyed sound, Gabriel Hauge, 44, 
made a decision to return to private life. 
His new job: fnance committee chairman 
of New York’s Manufacturers Trust Co., 
fourth largest United States bank (after 
California's Bank of America, New York’s 
Chase Manhattan, and First National City). 

In his letter of resignation Hauge summed 
up the administration economic philosophy 
that he himself helped to mold over the past 
6 years. “You have brought a badly needed 
reemphasis of some plain but oft-obscured 
truths,” he wrote to Ike. “You have: 

“Restated the traditional American belief 
in incentive and reward for individual effort 
and excellence; 

“Stressed integrity of the currency; 

“Reasserted America's vital interest in 
strengthening economic tles with other free 
nations; 

“Remembered the rightful claims of to- 
morrow in the policy decisions of today; 

“Shown how a firm floor over the pit of 
personal disaster can be built without dis- 
regard for our heritage of self-reliance; 

“Reminded us that only sensible economics, 
not razzle-dazzle substitutes, can truly serve 
the ends of equity and social justice.” 


Church Services in Our National Parks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
greatest cathedral or temple anywhere 
on earth is in the magnificent American 
outdoors. What more appropriate place 
could there be for worship than amidst 
the most sublime handiwork of our Cre- 
ator? From my own memories of camp- 
ing as a boy, I can still remember the 
profound spiritual impact upon me of 
church services held on the shores of 
Spirit Lake, beneath the great glacial 
cone of Mount St. Helens, at YMCA en- 
campment. The National Council of 
the Churches of Christ has been encour- 
aging the holding of church services, 
sermons, Bible classes, and similar meet- 
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ings in the grandeur of such wonderful 
national parks as Yosemite, Grand. 
Canyon, Crater Lake, Yellowstone, and 
elsewhere. I can think of no more ap- 
propriate way in which to inspire in 
people a feeling of true reverence for the 
Almighty, than to have the privilege of 
worshiping in such a setting as America’s 
woods and templed hills. 


So that Members of the Senate and 
House can become familiar with this 
splendid encouragement of worship in 
the outdoors, I ask unanimous. consent 
that an article from the New York 
Times of Sunday, July 27, 1958, by Mr. 
Marvin Schwartz, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. The appropriate 
title of this inspiring article is “Churches 
Under the Open Skies.” 


It is my hope that we of the Senate, 
and particularly those who serve on the 
Senate Committee of Interior and Insular 
Affairs, continue every effort possible to 
facilitate these plans to hold regular 
worship in the national parks of the 
United States, which will be visited this 
year by 63,500,000 Americans, seeking the 
inspiration of recreation in the vast 
American outdoors, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHURCHES UNDER THE OPEN SKIES—MORE . 
PARKLAND SERVICES IN NATURAL SETTINGS 
Orrerep THIS Year 

(By Marvin Schwartz) 

Every Sunday morning in national parks 
and at national monuments and memorial 
sites thousands of vacationing Americans 
pause in their holiday activities to partici- 
pate in community religious services. This 
year it is expected that 125,000 tourists will 
take part in these interdenominational wor- 
ship services, many of them held in outdoor 
settings of inspiring, majestic natural 
beauty. 

The estimate, by the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ, an organization of 
many Protestant denominations, is based on 
the increasing number of vacationists to the 
Federal outdoor lands and to the growing 
facilities for worship. The services are held 
outdoors and in such chapels as those at 
Yosemite and Yellowstone National Parks. 
This year a new chapel has been constructed 
at Mount Rushmore National Memorial. 

The National Park Service expecta that 
63,500,000 vacationista will spend some time 
in Federal parklands in 1958. 

FULL PROGRAM 


Religious services in the parks have been 
held for many years. Yosemite Park Church 
was organized in 1925, Sequoia in the 
Thirties, Grand Canyon in 1948 and Yellow- 
stone in 1950. But it was not until 1952 
that a concerted effort was made to develop 
a full program of church activities in the 
parks on an interdenominational basis, This 
was done under the auspices of the National 
Council. Last winter its park project came 
into fts own fimancially with a grant of 
$50,000 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for its 
ministry program. 

The National Council began its project of 
coordinating park church service, Bible 
classes, vacation church schools, and per- 
sonal counseling in a small way in 1952 when 
it appointed a staff of 17 ministers and stu- 
dent ministers to serve in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. By 1954 the program had been 
expanded to 17 parks and a staff of 89, and 
this year 131 ministers and their assistants 
will be holding services in 25 of the Nation's 
federally administered outdoor lands from 
Big Bend, Tex, to Mount McKinley, Alaska. 


1958 
IDEA FROM STUDENT 


The national council program was initi- 
Sted largely through the efforts of the 
Rev. Warren Ost, who conceived the idea 
Of offering park personnel and vacationists 
& complete church program on a daily basis 
While he was a preministerial student in the 
Winter and a bellhop during summers at 
Yellowstone. The Reverend Ost is now ex- 
ecutive director of the national council 
Perk program. 

The national council program coyers a 
de range of activities. In some parks 
there are several Sunday services held from 
Sunrise to sunset, dally events such as serv- 
ces, Bible classes for vacationists of all ages, 
vacation church schools for children, camp- 
talks, hikes, impromptu shows, sing- 
songs and counsel for park employees who 
come to the ministers for guidance, 
The services held under the auspices of 
national council are interdenomina- 
tional, A minister may be of any denomi- 
nation and he may include any or all de- 
nominations and sects, At present there 
are four full-time, year-round resident min- 
ters, in Grand Canyon, Sequoia, Yellow- 
Stone, and Yosemite National Parks, In 
Winter their parishes consist of forest rang- 
ers, park personnel, and others who live in 
the parks. 
Roman Catholic masses are also held in 
—— Parks, including Yosemite National 


1 The resident ministers, as well as the vaca- 
‘ontime ministers and their assistants, are 
appointed by the council. 
h ey are chosen by the council from a 
aost of applicants, on the basis of health, 
education, and other qualifications. The 
assignment is described as “rugged,” for not- 
Only do the student ministers carry on the 
gious program but some also have part- 
time jobs as bellhops, assistant managers in 
hotels and park concessions, waiters, and 
k drivers, 
MILLION BY 1966 
Mr. Ost Predicts that, with the expected 
increase of vacationists to national parks, 
iy ee persons will attend park services 
t 966. The National Park Service's early 
tha of 80 million park vacationists by 
t year is expected to be realized much 
er, perhaps by 1960. 
O new areas have been added to the 
Mo this year: Devil's Tower National 
nument in Wyoming, where a student 
Nes ter conducts sunrise and evening serv- 
in the amphitheater, and Devil's Post- 
National Monument in California, where 
are being held by a guest ministe: 
on a regular basis. gt 


Record and Achievements of 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALAN BIBLE 


In OF NEVADA 
THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
a Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
the « ous consent to have printed in 
artict Ppendix of the Recorp two news 
x es on the record and achievements 
3 — 85th Congress, one a very fine 

ele = from the New York World- 
Mara and Sun of July 25, 1958, by 
the wa McNeill, and the other from 

ashington Post and Times Herald 
5 28, 1958, by Roscoe 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York World Telegram and 

Sun of July 25, 1958 


“Texas Twins” AT HELMS, CONGRESS SETS 
ALL-AcTION RECORD 


(By Marshall McNeill) 


Wasnrincton, July 25.— The record of this 
session of Congress—now nearing its end, 
with 8 or 10 major bills yet to go—al- 
ready stands out as one of the most produc- 
tive in many years. 

Important measures, kicked around for 
years and given only a ghost of a chance last 
January, have heen enacted. Defense has 
been strengthened, and laws passed to beef 
up our free world alliances. Recession 
remedies have multiplied on the statute 
books, 

The record was achieved in the face of the 
fact that the Senate is almost evenly di- 
vided along party lines. The House division 
is wider but it is dominated in the clinches 
by a coalition of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans. 

This session convened in the shadow of 
the first Russian sputnik. A recession was 
in full swing. World troubles .were im- 
mense. Election year problems engrossed 
every Member of the House and a third of 
the Senate. 

Anyone would have guessed it would be 
a session of grumbling and political hay- 
making. But bipartisanship has been its 
hallmar 


The two major figures of the session have 
been the Texas twins'’—House Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN and Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Under their leadership, and with import- 
ant Republican assistance in the crucial 
moments, here are the top accomplishments 
of this session: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Defense reorganization, a proposal that 
generated a lot of heat and debate but was 
settled to the satisfaction of both Congress 
and the commander in chief, and which 
promises to streamline Pentagon and mili- 
tary command operations and perhaps even- 
tually save money. 

Creation of the new national space agency, 
an idea born in Congress itself and followed 
by House and Senate decisions to set up 
their own space committees, 

Atomic faeilities bill, with provisions for 
substantial increase in production of plu- 
tonium, and studies of new power reactor 
types. 

Military pay increased, in the pattern 
suggested by the Cordiner report, intended 
to provide better inducements for military 
men and women to make careers in the 
armed services. 

Authorizations for Navy construction, in- 
cluding atomic subs and a nuclear-powered 
destroyer, dispersal of Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases money for missiles bases and 
accelerated missile research, development 
and production. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mutual security authorized again, with the 
problem of foreign ald appropriations still 
pending in the Senate. That body now 
has before it firm declarations by Defense 
Secretary Neil H. McElroy and joint chiefs 
Chairman Gen. Nathan Twining that we'd 
buy better and more defense by restoring 
House cuts of about half a billion in aid, 
rather than adding that sum to our mili- 
tary spending. ‘ 

Exchange of atomic weapons information 
with our allles, 

Reciprocal trade agreements extension. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Admission of Alaska. 
A new Federal agency to control and en- 
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hance the safety of civil aviation, yet to 
be OK'd in the House. 
Budget reform, passed by both Houses 
with a compromise yet to be achieved. 
Curb on the Supreme Court’s ` 
on the primacy of Federal laws over State 
laws, yet to be acted on in the Senate, 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Increased the debt limit by $5 billion, 
with another $8 billion increase in the works, 

Acceleration of Federal public works. 

Extension of Korean War corporation and 
excise taxes. 

Two housing bills and an extension of 
Federal Housing Authority's ability to insure 
mortgages. 

Highway construction bill, with some 
measure of control over billboards. 

Community facilities lending bill, yet to be 
acted on by the House. 

Small business tax relief, pending in the 
Senate. 

Subsidies for domestic metals, pending in 
the House, ; 

Relief for railroads. 

Increase of postage rates to put the Post 
Office nearer a paying basis, plus pay in- 
creases for postal workers and other Govern~ 
ment civilian workers. 

Authorization for two new superliners. 


AGRICULTURE 


Extension of authority to sell farm sur- 
pluses abroad, to be compromised in confer- 
ence. 

LABOR. WELFARE 

Senate has passed bill regulating labor 
welfare funds, which is also expected to clear 
House. 

Social security extension, out of House 
committee, with House approval sure and 
Senate action likely. ~ 

Extension of unemployment compensation 
to jobless who exhausted State benefits, 
financed by Federal funds. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 28, 1958] 


CONGRESSIONAL AUDIT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
IT'S A DO-WELL SESSION 


In some ways Congress is like a 6-day 
bicycle race; it never looks good until the 
last few laps. 

Congress is now racing through its last 
lap for as early adjournment in August as 
possible, and its record is looking increasingly 


good, 

If the Senate repairs the wreckage which 
the House wrought on the administration's 
mutual-security and foreign-aid program 
largely by Democratic vote—and there is a 
better than even chance that it will—the 
accomplishments of this will in 
the end have proved to be considerable and 
constructive. 

This will mean that the 85th Congress will 
have been a boon to President Eisenhower, 
since it will have granted him the substance 
of all his major legislation. 

This will mean a boost to the Democratic 
Party—which doesn’t seem to. need much of 
a boost—since the record will show that this 
Democratically controlled Co: has re- 
sponsibly supported the President at critical 
points and that LYNDON JoHNSON’s leader- 
ship in the Senate has been the principal 
factor in making this possible. 

The record, which seems to me to justify 
these judgments, shapes up as follows: 

Defense mobilization 


The Pentagon reorganization plan, which 
some said had a shroud around it the day 
the President sent it to Congress, is now law. 
The Elsenhower-McElroy requests were 90 
percent approved. This is a victory for the 
White House, It springs from the military 
prestige of the President and it reflects the 
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high regard which the Congress has for Sec- 
retary McElroy. The new law streamlines 
the chain of military command, gives the 
Defense Secretary authority more nearly 
equal to his responsibilities, and doubles the 
combined planning staff of the Joint Chiefs. 
Reciprocal trade 

The best extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act since its passage in the early thirties is 
in prospect. The House overwhelmingly 
voted a clean, 5-year renewal. After the 
Senate Finance Committee tore it apart and 
turned it into a nonreciprocal, nontrade act, 
Senator Jonnson and Senator KNOWLAND 
joined to repair most of the damage on the 
floor of the Senate. Further improvements 
will almost certainly be made in conference 
and a 4-year extension is probable. 

Mutual security bill 


At this stage the economic ald size of the 
mutual security program looks as though it 
had been written to please Nikita Khrush- 
chey. Nothing could be more welcome to the 
Kremlin planners than to see the appropria- 
tion slashed and the development loan fund 
cut by more than 50 percent. Democratic 
votes did the most to bring this about in the 
House and it will certainly be Senator 
JOoHNSON’s goal to put the program back to- 
gether again in the Senate. The real test 
will be the restoration of the development 
loan fund to at least $800 million for the 
next year, for here is the heart of wise eco- 
nomic assistance, providing loan capital for 
sound projects which do not.qualify for 
loans on strict banking criteria. Here is the 
mechanism for shifting the maximum 
amount of gift aid on a loan basis. 

Alaska 


The 49th State with Hawall in line In/the 
next Congress. 
Space agency 
Coordinates outer space research and proj- 
ects. Passed by both Houses, 
Uncertain biils 


Federal scholarship bill has much sup- 
port but is not yet on the floor of either 
House. The labor reform bill to fight racke- 
teers and safeguard pension funds, though it 
passed the Senate 88 to 1, faces energetic 
indifference in the House from extreme con- 
servatives who want a tougher law or noth- 
ing, and extreme liberals who want nothing. 
An omnibus farm bill, carrying forward the 
gains already made toward a freer and more 

agriculture, is in the making. 

It now looks as though the President 
will have fared exceedingly well—and the 
country also. This has turned out to be a 
do well Congress. 


Wisconsin Welcomes the New Unity of Its 
Labor Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
press dispatches from my State, I was 
pleased to note that the Wisconsin labor 
movement has now been unified. 

After 21 years of division, the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor- has 
united with the Wisconsin State CIO 
Council, in accordance with the de- 


cision, last Thursday, of a combined 
State convention. 
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Of course, both these State labor 
bodies have been part of the nation- 
wide AFL-CIO since the two national 
federations merged in 1955. 3 

Nevertheless, the knotty, detailed 
problems of unifying at State levels 
have continually engaged the attention 
of several of the State organizations, as 
in Wisconsin, 

In Wisconsin, this process has now 
been completed—at least as regards the 
major policy decisions. 

The new president of the AFL-CIO in 
Wisconsin is Mr. George A. Haberman, 
who has served as the longtime head of 
the State A. F. of L. George Haberman 
is @ man of deep and forthright con- 
yictions, a man of integrity and courage. 

The new vice president of the State 
AFL-CIO is Charles M. Schultz; and the 
new secretary treasurer of the combined 
organization is George W. Hall—both 
able spokesmen of organized labor. 

State AFL-CIO board members from 
the State federation are: 

Arvel W. Kinney, Joseph P. Maley, 
Clarence A. Seefeld and Gerald J. En- 
right, all Milwaukee area men, and Orla 
V. Coleman, Madison; John Grant, 
Racine; Leonard E. Peterson, Superior; 
Reno Plenge, Nekoosa; Lawrence C. 
Reno, Oshkosh; Giles A. Wierman, Ke- 
waskum, and Paul Whiteside, Kenosha. 

Board members from the State CIO 
are: 

Walter J. Burke, Harvey Kitzman, 
John W. Schmitt and Peter Zagrodnick, 
all from the Milwaukee area, and Glen 
G, Kruger, Eau Claire. 

I earnestly hope, as I am sure all 
friends of the Wisconsin labor move- 
ment do, that this will prove to be a most 
successful unity. 

It represents, at the outset, well over 
one-quarter of a million union members, 
including 176,000 in former AFL unions, 
and 86,000 in former CIO unions. 

Unity, in and of itself, will solve some 
problems, but it will bring up others. 

A strong labor movement is, in any 
event, essential to a strong, healthy 
American economic system, especially in 
times of unemployment and inflation. 

Labor provides part of the indispen- 
sable system of checks and balances 
which keeps our economy competitive 
and keeps us moving ahead. 

At the same time, labor faces the obli- 
gation, along with management, agricul- 
ture, and other segments of America, al- 
ways to recognize the public interest. 


I wish the newly merged labor body 


success in serving that interest responsi- 
bly, along with the interests of the labor- 
ing men and women of my State. 

Wisconsin's is a clean labor movement, 
an honest movement, and one which, 
fortunately, by and large has escaped 
many of the problems which have con- 
fronted the movements in other States 
for instance, neighboring Illinois, But 
the Wisconsin labor movement faces 
political problems on which there are 
strong differences of opinion within and 
outside the Badger movement. I hope 
these and other problems will always be 
met in a free, democratic way. 

I send to the desk excerpts from an 
article which includes biographical data 
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on the three top officers of the Wisconsin 
AFL-CIO. The article was published 
last Thursday in the Milwaukee Journal. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpts be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
HARD Times SHAPED UNION Crier CAREERS— 
HABERMAN, SCHULTZ, HALL WENT To WORK 
AT EARLY AGE OWING TO FAMILY FINANCES 


Here are biographies of the three top offi- 
cers of the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO; 


PRESIDENT 


George Arthur Haberman, 61, first presi- 
dent of the State's united labor movement, 
is constructed as ruggedly as the battleships 
on which he used to serve. 

He is 6 feet tall, welghs 240 pounds and 
wears a size 18 collar. His constitution Is 
cast fron and his endurance legendary, At 
labor conventions he can stay up half the 
night with his friends and still appear fresh 
as dew the next morning to preside. 

Haberman’s yoicè booms out of his barrel 
chest. 

Born in Milwaukee, he was only 9 when 
he quit school because of family money 
problems (his mother and father had sepa- 
rated when he was 5) and got a job on & 
Sauk County farm. z 

Joined Navy, then Army 


Haberman enlisted in the Navy at 13—one 
of the last of the boy apprentices. He was 
a coal passer, a fireman, and finally a chief 
petty officer. 

His enlistment ended on March 1, 1917. 
On April 6, the United States declared war 
on Germany and 2 days later Haberman en- 
listed in the Army. 

He was assigned to the field artillery, be- 
came an ammunition supply sergeant, was 
gassed and hit by shrapnel in France. 

Haberman got out of the Army on May 1, 
1920, because he wanted to get married and 
could not support a family on his $33 a 
month Army pay. He and his wife; Eleanor, 
have two married sons, Donald and George, 
Jr. They lost a third boy in World War II. 

Haberman found work as a rigger on & 
construction job on Jones Island. In the 
fall of 1920, he went to work as a steel _ 
erector and joined local 8 of the Iron Work- 
ers“ Union. 


Appointment manipulated 


He ultimately got into ornamental iron 
work and became a traveling field super- 
intendent for a firm specializing in install- 
ing windows and elevator doors. 

Haberman was elected treasurer of local 
8 in 1922 and vice president of the Milwau- 
kee Bulldings and Construction Trades 
Council In 1926. 

In 1929, Haberman was named city minl- 
mum wage supervisor, though he was sey- 
enth on the civil service list. By the time 
a circuit judge had ruled that Haberman’s 
appointment involved “manipulation of the 
eligible list," he had been renamed and was 
in the clear, 

By 1936, Haberman's duties of making 
sure that contractors doing city work ad- 
hered to union wage scales had become 50 
limited by s depression-induced lack of 
construction work that he was given an ad- 
ditional job as field supervisor in the gar- 
bage department, 

Haberman fills term 


Meanwhile, in 1932, Haberman had become 
a part time special representative for the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. He 
made speeches, negotiated and organized in 
his off hours. ` ` 

When Herman Seide, the State federation’s 
president, died in 1943, Haberman was 


1958 
named by the executive board to fill out 
term. 


his 
Haberman had formidable opposition 
when he sought election to the State fed- 
fration’s top spot in August of 1943. Op- 
Posing him with Rudolph Faupl, who since 
has become the International Association of 
specialist in international affairs, 
living in Washington, D: C. 
Haberman, backed by the powerful build- 
ne trades unions, defeated Faupl, 600 to 


Mounting pressure seen 


The next year Haberman was opposed by 
Jacob F. FPriedrick, now general secretary- 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council. Haberman won, 722 to 579. He 
has not been opposed since. (State federa- 

n presidents have established an ex- 

dinary tradition of survival. In 65 
years there have been only four: Frank 
Weber, Henry Ohl, Jr., Seide and Haber- 
man.) 

At a point in life when many men are 

g to think of taking it easy, the 
Pressures on Haberman are likely to in- 
crease. The first several years in the life 
Of the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO will be 
Ones of trial and tension. All in all, it is 
likely that Haberman will earn his $15,000 
& Year salary—and then some. 

VICE PRESIDENT 


Charles M, Schultz, 42, vice president of 
the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, might have 
been a Lutheran minister. 
gas was planning to study for the ministry 
rea graduating from Washington High 
job but had to work instead. He got a 

Carrying coal off a truck, then as a 
cabinetmaker with a furniture firm, but was 
for union activity. 
shee nultz then went to work as a pick-and- 
Ovel man with WPA. He led a strike of 
A workers and was fired. 
we were rough days for Schultz. He 
ae on relief and finally became à refriger- 
at assembler, In 1940, he went to work 
the West Allis works of the Allis- 
pr ers Manufacturing Co, as a punch 
— operator and eventually became a die 


Headed CIO council 
2 4 mute became recording secretary of local 
Of the United Automobile Workers in 
was and the local's president in 1949, He 
1 5 of the county CIO council for 
Dread. in 1950 and was elected State CIO 
8 dent in 1952. 


hultz is a man of extraordinary energy. 
bate CIO president, he evolved some am- 
OF eat plans, Some years ago he threatened 
g Ja citywide general strike if a Nor- 
stru — motorship carrying clay for the 
CIO Kohler Co. wes unlonded here. Local 
Cla leaders. most of whom had “no strike” 
by meee their labor agreements, were upset 
Behe threat and told Schultz so privately. 
with rig was born in Sheboygan, moved 
to family first to Denver, Colo., then 
wan asper, Wyo. The family came to Mil- 
kee when he was 10. 
Norn on and his wife, Verna, live at 5666 
60th Street. They have 4 sons and a 
a Schultz is 6 feet 1 inch tall, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
see W. Hall, the State AFL-CIO secre- 
hang ewer, was everything from a farm 
to & decorating contractor before he 
e a full-time union official in 
188 at the age of 32. PA 
Varin. niy ee about Hall's life more 
— Past occupations are his 
bbles with oil painting; collects 
. No and coins; plays a violin, takes 
hace Pictures; is a home handy man and 
since ge Only one deer hunting season 
and tha was old enough to carry 3 gun 
t only because he was sick, 
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Helps support family 

Hall was born on a farm near Millston 
(Jackson County), Wis. Hall's father died 
about the time that young George finished 
the 8th grade, so the boy worked to help 
support his family. He was an itinerant 
farm hand and milk condensery worker for 
a number of years and moved to La Crosse 
when he was 21 to work in a tobacco plant. 
He later worked in an auto parts factory, 
rising to foreman. 

Hall had always liked to paint, so he went 
to Chicago to study decorating and worked 
at a mail order house. In 1926, he returned 
to La Crosse and started a painting and 
decorating business. He joined local 374 of 
the Painters’ Union, 

Hall soon became recording secretary of 
the painters’ local, then its treasurer and 
later president. He was elected u delegate 
to the La Crosse Trades and Labor Council, 
became its. president and in 1936 was made 
its general organizer, his first full-time union 
post 


Subsequently, he was elected to the board 
of the State federation and in 1951 became 
the federation’s secretary-treasurer and 
moved to Milwaukee. He and his wife, Vio- 
let, live at 3530 North 54th Boulevard. Hall 
has three children by a previous marriage. 

Hall's job keeps him away from home a 
good part of the time. During legislative 
sessions, he spends most of the week at 
Madison lobbying. 

Hall is 54, 5 feet 1144 inches and weighs 
190 pounds. 


Pressures on Public Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
by the Junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER! entitled “When Influence Is 
Good—and Bad” which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine of July 27 be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

This article is especially timely in view 
of the current controversy concerning 
proper and improper influences of Gov- 
ernment servants. The thoughts of 
Senator NEUBERGER on this subject, and 
his suggestions as to a code to help sub- 
due and discourage the harmful and il- 
legitimate use of influence in Govern- 
ment, deserve careful study. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN INFLUENCE Is Goop—anpn BAD 
(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

WASHINGTON. —At sporadic interyals 
throughout their history, Americans have be- 
come indignant and alarmed over a fear that 
their Government might be riddled with the 
improper exercise of that subtle leverage 
known as influence. ‘This apprehension ex- 
tends today to the symbolic citadel of ulti- 
mate Federal executive authority, the White 
House itself, The pal assistant to the 
President of the United States stands accused 
of having used his great influence to secure 
special favors for a wealthy friend who had 
conferred upon him valuable gifts and other 
financial benefactions. 

The episode has been made all the more 
sensational by the fact that the leaders of 
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the present National Administration fre- 
quently raised the issue, during the political 
campaigns of 1952 and 1956, of influence 
pedding within the previous Democratic re- 


gime. 

What is influence? And is all influence in 
government, ipso facto, bad? 

As the Sherman Adams-Bernard Goldfine 
story has unfolded—and as the Harry 
Vaughan and Lamar Caudle tales were dis- 
closed when President Eisenhower's predeces- 
sor, Harry S. Truman, was in office—it seems 
increasingly evident that the average citizen 
regards influence in government as some- 
thing that bodes no good for the public 
welfare. The very -word influence has for 
him an ominous connotation. It implies 
backstairs deals, whispered orders and the 
se hse paring of quid pro quo. 

ebster’s New Collegiate Dictionary pro- 
vides this definition: 

“Influence, n. * * The act or the power 
of producing an effect without apparent 
force or direct authority; as, influence by 
suggestion * * * in current use, it often 
suggests conscious and, sometimes, under- 
handed power used in affecting a person or in 
effecting a result.” 

There appears scant doubt that the de- 
scription of influence as being sometimes 
underhanded most fits the prevailing con- 
cept. And yet, a government free of all 
influence is probably what Americans, in 
their hearts, want least. One of the proudest 
boasts of an American citizen is that his 
Government can be influenced by public 
opinion, whereas theirs—meaning that of the 
Russians—is immune to such an influence. 

And how is public opinion brought to bear 
on democratic government except through a 
complicated series of pressures and contacts, 
which can be defined accurateley in the 

te as "influence"? 

If a letter or postcard is sent to me by a 
Union Pacific brakeman in the upland town 
of Pendleton, Oreg., telling me to vote for 
the Smathers bill for the relief of the rail- 
roads, has he not attempted to influence my 
decision? 

The average person would insist that this 
was a wholly appropriate use of influence, 
and of course he would be right. Yet one of 
my Senate colleagues from the Pacific 
Northwest has protested vigoroulsy against 
jthe manner in which he claims the railroads 
have tried to manipulate and dominate a 
letter-writing campaign among their em- 
ployees in behalf of the Smathers bill. 

It is easy to recognize and to condemn the 
improper influence arising from a direct con- 
flict between an official's public duty and 
his private self-interest—as, for example, the 
contract given by former Public Bulldings 
Commissioner Peter J, Strobel to his own 
firm—or the improper influence of gifts, 
loans, or favors from persons with a finan- 
cial stake in the official's conduct of his pub- 
lic duty. This was exemplified in the recent 
investigation of the Federal Communications 
Commission that led to the resignation un- 
der fire of Commissioner Richard A. Mack. 
When such tmproprieties are uncovered, the 
public’s Judgment is swift and sure, and it 
is usually put into execution without much 
doubt or soul-searching about the nature of 
influences 

As a Senator who is elected to represent 
a definite constituency, on the other hand, 
I am conscious of the different aspects of 
influence that confront an elective represen- 
tative, whose very functions are to be recep- 
tive to the expressed wishes of his constitu- 
ents and, in turn, to apply his best judgment 
to influence governmental actions, 

Unless we are to assume that our Govern- 
ment ought to operate in a vast antiseptic 
vacuum, acts of influence will probably con- 
tinue to be universal. As these words are 
written, I am attempting to influence a de- 
partment of Government, the Corps of 
Army Engineers, to give a firm in my home 
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community of Portland a contract to repair 
a huge floating dredge. Portland is an area 
of labor surplus, with widespread unemploy- 
ment due to distress in the lumber industry. 
It is supposed to qualify for preference in 
Federal procurement. If I did not make this 
effort I feel sure I would be subject to criti- 
cism back home by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, 

Senators undertake such chores for con- 
stituents nearly 365 days a year. They spend 
much of their time trying to influence vet- 
erans’ hospitals to treat cases which may be 
borderline, to persuade the Immigration 
Service to admit relatives of constituents, or 
to convince the Social Security Administra- 
tion that a constituent has been unfairly 
denied his full old-age annuity. And, so 
long as all residents of a State have equal 
access to a Senator for such intercession, can 
it be said that these examples of influence 
are wrong? 

In the atmosphere of the disclosures re- 
garding Sherman Adams and his telephone 
calls to the Federal Trade Commission it is 
undoubtedly second nature for one to con- 
tend that no private interest should be 
pressed upon these commissions by a Sena- 
tor. But must a Senator remain mute if he 
believes that the FCC has arbitrarily denied 
to a community of his State the privilege of 
having a television outlet? After all, if the 
television license eventually is granted, a 
private firm unquestionably will operate it 
and profit thereby. 

Furthermore, I might emphasize that since 
I became a Member of the Senate in 1955 I 
have glimpsed relatively little about the 
personnel of Government boards and regula- 
tory bodies to persuade me that these men 
should be encouraged to function entirely 
free of congressional or Executive influence. 
In a distressingly large number of Instances, 
commissions have been made the sanctuaries 
for defeated politicians of the party in power 
or for favored satraps of men still in office, 
Confidence on Capitol Hill in such appoint- 
ees is not very enthusiastic, although the 
system rarely gets disturbed. Who knows 
when he himself likewise may be in need 
of à well-paying refuge from the political 
storms? 


It is obvious to me that, in a democracy, 
Wwe actually do not want our Government to 
operate unfettered by influence. When the 

growers In the fertile Willamette Val- 
ley demanded that I help to curtail the 
President's authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade treaties, they are using their not in- 
considerable influence upon my vote in the 
Senate. And, although I disagree with them, 
their action is thoroughly legitimate and 
proper. 

When might it become improper? If a 
cherry grower offered me a contribution for 
a future campaign? If another cherry 
grower promised to establish a fund to pay 
for my CoNGresstonaL Recorp reprints? If 
my wife and I were entertained at dinner by 
these people? If they took us to Florida for 
a vacation? If I were threatened by them 
with political defeat because of my support 
of the reciprocal trade program? 

At first glance, the answers to these ques- 
tions may seem evident. The threat of re- 
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But, then, it will be claimed that surely 
a special fund for Senators is wrong. Yet the 
Vice President of the United States, when a 
Member of the Senate, had an outside fund 
to take care of extra expenses. The fund 
came from people with an interest in specific 
legislation. In fairness, it must be added 
that a few Democratic Senators have had 
somewhat similar funds to pay for their 
stationery and reprints. Could it be claimed 
that cherry growers desiring to influence 
legislative issues cannot contribute to such 
funds, while others are at liberty to do so? 

I cite these cémplex hypothetical situa- 
tions merely to demonstrate that, while it 
may be virtually second nature to proclaim 
that all influence in government is per se 
bad, it nevertheless might tax the sagacity of 
a Jefferson to isolate illegitimate forms of in- 
fluence—under our contradictory standards 
and mores—from influence that Is ac- 
ceptable or even necessary in the public in- 
terest. : 

Today, Sherman Adams İs in disrepute and 
Bernard Goldfine has fared no better. Their 
trouble stems from the fact that Mr. Gold- 
fine gave Mr. Adams certain gifts, such as 
a rug and an overcoat, and Mr. Adams al- 
legedly telephoned Federal agencies in quest 
of information or of lenient treatment for 
his friend. But what if Bernard Goldfine 
and his family had contributed $26,500 to 
the Eisenhower election campaign and 
She Adams had used his Influence with 
the ‘State Department to have Mr. Goldfine 
named as our Ambassador to a strategic na- 
tion overseas? Would this have aroused 
equal furor or, indeed, any furor at all? 

The exercise of influence to secure goy- 
ernmental decisions that might augment the 
beneficiary's pocketbook is understood by the 
public—and deplored. Yet, a comparative 
complacency exists over influence that ob- 
tains ambassadorships for generous campaign 
donors to the party holding the White 
House—eappointments that might put an 
unqualified person in charge of American 
diplomatic relations in an area of the world 
where a breakdown of our intelligence and 
diplomacy could lead even to that ultimate 
disaster, global war. 

An old couplet from out of British an- 
tiquity runs like this: 


“The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common. 
But lets the greater felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose.” 


Influence in the crucial matter of public 
policy appears to disturb us Infinitely less 
than influence directed toward private favor- 
itism. The whole Nation can bristle—as it 
should—when the son of an influential figure 
is believed to have escaped military service, 
or if influence is alleged in the placing of a 
contract for caps to be worn by the Armed 
Forces, But what of the possible influence ot 
oil and gas campaign contributions on the 
disposal of the coastal tidelands, of utility 
contributions on the fate of the water power 
site at Hells Canyon, of labor contributions 
on legislation drafted to regulate union elec- 
tions? This kind of potential influence 
touches off few sparks; in fact, it is only 
rarely discussed. 

It may be that, in the general realm of 
influence on governmental policy, it is sim- 
pler to focus attention on relative minutiae 
than on matters of cosmic significance. A 
key ambassadorship in exchange for cash 
on the campaign barrelhead may be beyond 
the public ken, because few citizéns think 
of themselves in these terms. The yearn- 
ing to reign over an Embassy is hardly uni- 
versal. Furthermore, both major parties so 
often have used diplomatic posts to reward 
lavish contributors that an uneasy truce 
seems to prevail whenever the question is 
raised. ; 


Because we do not actually desire a gov- 
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ernment emancipated from influence we 
must decide specifically what kind of in- 
fluence is desirable and what kind will jeop- 
ardize our democratic institutions, Elected 
officials, in particular, dwell in an all-perva- 
sive atmosphere of constant, neverending 
efforts at persuasion. 

Everybody wants to sell them a cause, a 
program or a bill. The process goes on 
around the clock. They are approached by 
groups as diverse as the League of Women 
Voters and the High Commissioner of Base- 
ball. In the name of democracy—1 man, 1 
vote—Senators and Representatives should 
equably and cheerfully subject themselves 
to these influences: 

Letters, telegrams, petitions, newspaper 
editorials. 

Radio and television commentators. 

Demands and recommendations by the ex-_ 
ecutive branch, 

Buttonholing by constituents and fellow 
legislators. 

Telephone calls at all hours of the day 
or night. 

Even committee hearings and actual leg- 
islative debate. 

Likewise, in the name of democracy, Sen- 
ators and Representatives ought not to be 
susceptible to influence of this sort: 

Old friendships (1 highball, 1 vote?). 

Campaign contributions ($1,000, 
vote?) 

Offers of future favors, legal as well as 
illegal (one Federal judgeship, how many 
votes?) . 

Personal self-interest as part of the deci- 
sion at stake (1 share of stock, 1 vote?). 

Threats of political criticism or attacks 
based on grounds other than the point at 

e. 

In the tempestuous ħurly-burly of Ameri- 
can politics, elected oficials know that they 
must, for better or for worse, work out their 
destiny. with the tools of oratory and other 
channels of communication to the electorate. 
But protection against improper influence 
within Federal administrative and regu- 
latory agencies is more complicated. The 
career official's dependence on fragile civil- 
service laws makes him vulnerable to outside 
attacks which often can find a voice in 
Congress, i 

In any case, when the phone rings from 
the White House the administration official 
must yield. But how do we know whether 
what he executes is a priyate favor or a bona 
fide policy of the President? And how do 
we know whether the policy was hammered 
out within the administration on the anvil 
of facts and thorough discussion, or whether 
it originated in an effort to placate some 
intimate friend or contributor to the party 
exchequer? 

The simplest answer to the question of 
legitimate versus illegitimate influence on 
administrative decision-making, whether by 
the President's staff or by Members of Con- 
gress, is that it may best be fudged by 
whether or not it ls done on the record. BY 
this I mean that every intervention in any 
decision must be in writing, or reduced to 
writing for the record. Unrecorded oral 
attempts at influence—whether on the tele- 
phone, at the golf course or over drinks at 
a cocktall party—are fertile breeding grounds 
for charges of favoritism. 

If the Senator or Representative or other 
official has to state his recommendation for 
& public record his reasons of necessity must 
be expressed in terms of the particular 
criteria of the public interest under which 
the decision is supposed to be reached. 
Threats and cajolery would vanish, for they 
are incr beyond- belief in cold, 
hard, typewritten words. Think of what 
benefit such a requirement might have been 
to Sherman Adams himself in the episode 
which has so grievously embarrassed the 


one 
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President and imperiled Mr. Adams’ public 
career, 

To begin with, it could have acted as such 
& restraint that Sherman Adams never would 
have exercised his influence at all in behalf 
or his benefactor, Mr. Goldfine. The very act 
ot putting down in writing his request, for 
all the world to see, undoubtedly would have 
held to the barest minimum the exemptions 
or lenſence that a man reputed to be as 
circumspect as Mr, Adams might seek from 
4 Federal regulatory agency. And there now 
Would exist no doubt or uncertainty over 
Precisely how extensive was the favor the 
President's assistant sought. 

And so, in my list of five major recom- 
mendations for a code to help subdue and 
discourage the Ulegitimate and harmful use 
Of influence in government, I will begin with 
One which seeks to eliminate the cloak-and- 
dagger element of skulking oral flats and di- 
rectives: 

1. The personnel of Federal administrative 
and regulatory agencies need the protection 
Of a firm rule that forbids them to recelve 
or consider communications not intended for 
the public record. Inasmuch as agency ofi- 
cinis and employees cannot prevent members 
Of the President's staff or of Congress from 
telephoning or writing to them, they could 
simply refer fo the rule that either the mes- 
Sage is made of public record or it will be 
given no consideration in the disposition of 
the case at Issue. The use of influence will 
be much more moderate if it is on-stage all 
the time. 

2. Enforcement and applicability of the 

eral Lobbying Act should be greatly 

tt tened, so that Senators and Representa- 
Gann have a clearer idea of whom they are 
ne With when efforts are made to in- 
uence pending legislation. Entertainment 
aor lifts as deductible business expenses un- 
in the Internal Revenue Code might be re- 
beet 80 that their use in lobbying could 
discouraged. Chief Justice Earl Warren 
himself has warned from the bench that, 
Unless lobbying operates in full public view, 
© voice of the people may be all too easily 

Owned out by the voice of special interest 
Eroups seeking favored treatment while mas- 
Tyerading as proponents of the public weal.” 
es Cabinet officers and other Presidential 

Ppointments, as well as Members of Con- 
gress, should have to make public annually 
55 outside sources of items of income in 

cess of $100, including speaking or writing 
ee travel expense payments, or similar 
I pamenta, This is included in a Dill 
Jo troduced early in June, with Senator 

SEPH S. Crarx, Jr., of Pennsylvania, as CO- 
DANE Bills along similar lines haye been 

“pared by other Senators, such as CLIFFORD 
lea of New Jersey, and my Oregon col- 
Yorn WAYNE Morse, while a bill by New 
eren ® Senator Jacon K. Javirs proposes the 
pat: si of an Advisory Committee on Ethi- 

tandards to aid In the enforcement of a 

8 ter code of conduct for public agencies. 

Uch legislation could safeguard the public 
and eg Officials trying to occupy a dual role, 
t would in turn protect officials from 
anat suspicions. 
See in nearly as possible the legislative and 
Under ve branches of Government should be 
This the same confliet · ot - interest statutes. 
and h been a festering source of irritation 
Fah neta! for many years. The bill in- 
Nervige by Senator Glan and me would 
Poltitees coe Members of Congress and ap- 
with codes the President obey identical rules 
ho} aige ase to corporate equities, outside 


„ and 
might = similar matters. I think this 


Americans beco 

Ta me cynical over the 

* that Congrses seems to take the attitude 
Don't do as I do, but do as I say.” 
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5. Finally, and most important, the domi- 
nance of large sums of money over election 
at the polls must be ended. All other efforts 
to curtail improper influence are swatting 
files, while this would be draining the 
swamp. Can we reasonably expect no more 
gifts of coats or kitchen appliances when the 
highest officials In the land are free to accept 
practically unlimited quantities of coin of 
the realm in the form of campaign contri- 
butions? Is it not hypocrisy for a rug to 
cause a national scandal when cautious esti- 
mates place at $200 million the total amount 
of cash invested in political campaigns dur- 
ing the 1956 elections in all 48 States? 

Our existing system of financing cam- 
paigns is doubly undemocratic, because it 
works adversely in both directions. It exerts 
an undue influence on the candidate who 


ften must seek campaign donations from 


special interests. At the same time, the sys- 
tem also exercises an undue influence on the 
choice that can be reached by the voter him- 
self, when he is denied an equal opportunity 
to see and judge competing candidates and 
policies. 

The frequent great inequality in campaign 
funds, reflecting the judgments of powerful 
economic groups as to their stake and self- 
interest in the outcome of an election, ac- 
tually corrupts the very fountainhead of 
democracy by intruding the undue influence 
of money into the area of each voter's free 
and equal choice. Can the citizen know and 
appreciate the merits of a candidate with a 
campaign fund of $25,000 who is opposed by 
an adversary with a campaign fund of $250,- 
000? How can the candidate with the lesser 
sum reach the people with his message? Just 
one statewide malling of a political brochure 
in a State like California costs something 
over $300,000. 

There is one further step that can be taken 
to subdue and contro! improper influence in 
government. That is to make public service 
more attractive to young men and women of 
idealism, education, and character. It is dis- 
maying when a Gallup poll discloses that 


some 70 percent of American parents do not 


wish their sons and daughters to enter poli- 
tics. Many families are skeptical of the mo- 
tives of politicians. 

Yet most of the politicians of my own ac- 
quaintance are honest, overworked, and sin- 
cere. They frequently are trapped by unwise 
institutions that, like Topsy, have just 
growed. This refers particularly to the astro- 
nomical expansion of campaign-fund re- 
quirements during recent years. But, basi- 
cally, there is no real substitute for personal 
merit and integrity. That is why our young 
people must take to heart the advice spoken 
to them a good many years ago by a great 
statesman of New York State, Elihu Root: 

“Politics is the practical exercise of self- 
government, and somebody must attend to it, 
if we are to haye self-government, The prin- 
cipal ground of reproach against any Ameri- 
can citizen should be that he is not a poli- 
tician.” 


George Edward Stringfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
tribute to George Edward Stringfellow, 
who recently has become the leader of 
95 . organization in the United 
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There being no o 


ection, the tribute 
was ordered to be pr d in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RECORD or IMPERIAL Sm GEORGE Epwarp 
STRINGFELLOW, IMPERIAL POTENTATE, A. A. O. 
N. M. S., 1958-59 

(By Dr. Edmund L. Tinka 33°) 

The finest historical traditions ot Vir- 
gintja—deep religious conviction, sterling 
character, g independence, sacrificial 
patriotism, and gracious hospitality—con- 
stitute the heredity and form the background 
of the formative years of George Edward 
Stringfellow, who was born in Reva, Culpep- 
er County, Va, son of James and Eliza- 
beth F. (Bowers) Stringfellow. 

The first George Stringfellow to arrive In 
Virginia came from England in the year 1720. 
He brought with him the family coat-of-arms 
which -his American descendants valued 
highly. 

Five of George E. Stringfellow’s early for- 
bears preached the gospel as it was taught in 
the theological seminaries of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The Reverend Horace 
Stringfellow, who left Virginia to cope with 
the evils of Washington, D. C., as rector of 
Trinity Church, was described by Daniel Web- 
ster as “God Almighty's -prosecuting at- 
torney.” Others were farmers, merchants, 
lawyers, physicians, and educators. Like 
many other early and courageous pioneering 
families the Stringfellows fought in their 
country’s wars—from the Revolutionary 
through World War II. Many participated 
in various ways in the War Between the 
States; one being one of General Lee’s most 
Garing and dependable scouts, another being 
an educator during the days when Virginia 
was known as Military District No. 1. 

Robert Stringfellow's retreat house, near 
Raccoon Ford on the Rapidan River in Cul- 
peper County, Va., was, until it was burned 
in 1864, a gracious center of Stringfellow 
hospitality. Another ancestoral estate on 
the Rapidan has been in the family since it 
was built in 1832 by Thornton Stringfellow. 

Our imperial potentate believes that the 
statement “Once a always a Vir- 
ginian” is a true one, if not in geography, 
then certainly in terms of graciousness. To 
be his guest in New Jersey is to know Virginia 
hospitality at its best. 

It was with this early background of his- 
toric patriotism and tradition that Noble 
Stringfellow began his productive years in 
New Jersey and bullt a modern noteworthy 
American career. 

His outstanding achievements in business, 
his constructive independence in the affairs 
of government, his enduring contributions to 
Civic life and to charitable and educational 
organizations, and his dally devotion to our 
fraternal activities constitute a record which 
is eloquent in its demonstration of his un- 
usual qualities of leadership, 

These qualities were recognized by Thomas 
Alva Edison, the wizard of Menlo Park, when 
he appointed George E. Stringfellow manager 
of his manufacturing firm’s Washington office 
and 5 years later made him general manager 
of the corporation's largest business in West 
Orange, N. J, For more than a decade he 
was a daily business associate of Mr. Edison. - 
He is now vice president of Thomas A. Edison 
Industries of the McGraw-Edison Co, and a 


i Dr. Edmund L. Tink is superintendent of 
schools in Kerny, N. J. He is an executive 
member of the commission on higher edu- 
cation and a trustee of Syracuse University. 
He is active in professional, civic, service, and 
fraternal affairs, Dr. Tink was appointed by 
President Eisenhower a member of the Inter- 
national Organizations Employees Loyalty 
Board. He still serves on this Board, having 
been officially commended by the State De- 
partment for his activities in fighting 
communism. 
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director of a number of nationally known 
corporations. 3 

Before coming to New Jersey Noble String- 
Yellow married Carrie M. Fearnow, a charming 
and vivacious young lady of Washington, 
D. C, who was born in Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va. 

Noble Stringfellow is past president of the 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association and 
first president of the New Jersey division of 
the American Cancer Society; served 2 terms 
as president of the Kiwanis Club of New York 
City; served 2 terms as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Civics of the 
Oranges and Maplewood; served 4 terms as 
president of the board of managers of the 
New Jersey Home for Disabled Soldiers; repre- 
sented Kiwanis International at the United 
Nations; served on the board of trustees of 
the Central Brick Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, and Elberon Memorial Church, El- 
beron; and was former chairman of the 
finance committee of the Republican Party 
of New Jersey. 

Noble Stringfellow is currently serving as 
a member of the board of directors of Indi- 
ana Technical College and holds membership 
in a number of professional organizations. 
He finds time for a heavy speaking schedule. 
His speeches are often editorialized, receive 
wide circulation, and many have been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Noble Stringfellow has been the recipient 
of honorary degrees from various colleges in 


recognition of his many accomplishments: ~ 


Doctor of humanities, doctor of fine arts, 
doctor of laws. 

He received the citizen award for out- 
standing achievement in industrial states- 
manship from the New Jersey Society of Pro- 
fTessionel Engineers; was made an honorary 
member of the New Jersey Medical Society, 
and was the recipient of the American Cancer 
Soclety award for his leadership and work 
in founding and supporting the New Jersey 
Givision of the American Cancer Society; and 
was cited by the Brotherhood Committee of 
Christians and Jews for bringing about a 
better understanding among the three 
religious sects. 

During World War II he served as a mem- 
ber of several important committees of the 
War Production Board for which he received 
a Medal of Merit. 

Our imperial potentate has received many 
honors from local communities, seryice clubs, 
and fraternal groups for his good fellowship 
and good works. 

Noble Stringfellow was recently elected to 
honorary membership in the national chapter 
of Sigma Mu Sigma, an organization “dedi- 
cated to faith in the dignity of man and 
confidence in the integrity of youth.” 

In May 1958 he received the 1958 Academy 
of Medicine of New Jersey annual citizens 
award “for rendering extraordinary service 
to the health and welfare of the public.” 

While residing in Washington, Mr. String- 
fellow was raised a Master Masion in Hiram 
Lodge No. 10, F. & A. M. He was exalted in 
Washington Chapter No. 2, R. A. M., and 
served as excellent high priest. He was 
knighted in Washington Commandery No, 1, 
K. T. He became a noble of the A. A. O. N. 
M. S. in Almas Temple. 

He served Salaam Temple as potentate in 
1947 and was unanimously reelected in 1948, 
the first potentate of Salaam to succeed him- 
self in 43 years. 

He is currently member of Hope Lodge No. 
124. F. & A. M., East Orange, N. J.,; the Ancient 

Scottish Rite in the Valley of Tren- 
ton, Trenton, N. J.; Crescent Temple, Tren- 
ton; W: Commandery, No. 1, K. T.; 
St. Quentin Conclave No. 75, Red Cross of 
Constantine; Crescent Court No. 65, Royal 
Order of Jesters, and is an active member, In- 
ternational Supreme Council, Order of De- 
Molay. 

Noble Stringfellow was elected to the im- 
perial divan in , DI., in 1949. He is 
&n honorary member of 148 temples. 
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Among the clubs in which he holds mem- 
bership are the Railroad Ciub and Kiwanis 
Club of New York City, Advertising Club of 
New Jersey, Duquesne Club (Pittsburgh), 
Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, N. J. 

Those who know George E. Stringfellow 
agree that he is well qualified and prepared 
in terms of enterprise, experience, and energy 
for the leadership, arduous duties, and chal- 
lenging responsibilities of the office of 
imperial potentate. 


The Crisis in Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “An Unlimited Dimen- 
sion,” published in the Wall Street Jour= 
nal of July 28, 1958, dealing with the 
crisis in Lebanon. : 

There being no objection, the editoria 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

An UNLIMITED DIMENSION 


Before the United States intervened in 
Lebanon it was already generally understood 
in the world that this country was prepared 
to fight to save any free“ country attacked 
by Communist troops. 

This has long been clear with respect to 
Europe and much of Asia, It was made clear 
regarding the Middle East in the Eisenhower 
Doctrine prociaimed last year. That state- 
ment promised military help for any Mid- 
dle Eastern government threatened by overt 
aggression from a country controlled by in- 
ternational communism. 

Now a fateful new dimension has been 
added to this already large commitment. 
Or so it will be if the only explanation of- 
fered so far for our intervention in Lebanon 
is allowed to stand unchanged. 

President Eisenhower has explained that 
the United States put troops in Lebanon be- 
cause it felt that otherwise no small nation 
anywhere in the non- Communist world 
would feel secure against overthrow of its 
government from any source, external and 
internal, Communist or otherwise. 

The plain implication of that reasoning, 
if that is the reason for our action in Leb- 
anon, is thatthe United States may hence- 
forth intervene in any country whose gov- 
ernment feels itself threatened from what- 
ever quarter. The threat no longer has to 
be that of a Communist attack. _ 

We think Americans might do well to re- 
flect on some of the things this new dimen- 
sion could mean for the future. 

The United States Government believes, 
not without justification, that President Nas- 
ser, of the United Arab Republic, is busily 
trying to control many nations and areas of 
Africa—Libya, Morocco, Algeria, for example. 
Some people belleve his ultimate ambitions 
may extend beyond the so-called Arab world 
and may embrace the whole continent of 
Africa, 

Very well. Are we then to intervene every 
place a revolution allegedly instigated by 
Nasser threatens to succeed? If you per- 
haps think involvement in Lebanon—a coun- 
try with complex internal political problems 
and a country not under direct attack from 
anyone—is messy, that is nothing to what it 
will be like if we start dropping troops into 
Ghana, for example, or Tanganyika. Sound 
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fanciful? Perhaps; but it is also implied 
in our announced purpose in going into 
Lebanon. 

Nor is that all, The threat to a legally 
constituted govérnment need not be foment- 
ed by Nasser, If dissidents anywhere want 
to overthrow their government, that govern- 
ment can now appeal to us on the basis of 
Lenanon, And it might be noted that there 
are a lot of violent political dissidents in the 
world, especially in countries that haye not 
yet developed political maturity. 

But the picture is even broader than that; 
our succor is not confined to Africa and the 
Middle East. The potential expansion of our 
military involvement represented by Lebanon 
is, with the exception of the Communist 
empire, global, If called upon, are we to rush 
troops to the defense of any government any- 
where that feels itself threatened from any 
source or for any reason? 

This is, among other things, a curious posl- 
tion for a nation that came into being by 
armed uprising against a legally constituted 
government. It is one thing to try to grapple 
with the extremely difficult problem of Com- 
munist subversion, but it is quite another to 
try to protect any and all governments sim- 
ply because they are governments. 

There are something like a hundred na- 
tions in the world, Many of them are small, 
many have weak governments likely at any 
time to be toppled by revolutions, So make 
no mistake about it: We are going to have 
our hands full if we let the precedent of Leb- 
anon establish the principle of unlimited 
intervention. 


Need for a Thorough Discussion of United 
States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have long felt that democratic govern- 
ment depends heavily on a public aware- 
ness of the problems facing the Nation. 
Indeed, such an awareness is often lack- 
ing in the field of foreign affairs, an im- 
portant area of Government action 
which unfortunately tends to seem re- 
moved and overly complex, 

Mr. President, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that the public be offered a clear 
explanation and discussion of our for- 
eign policy. Today, with our troops in 
Lebanon, and with the precarious world 
situation weighing so heavily on the 
minds of all of us, it is doubly imperative 
that the American people be given a full 
3 of policy by the administra- 

on. 

A fine editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 23, entitled “The Pitfalls 
of Silence,” has been brought to my at- 
tention by Mr. Charles Manson, of Wau- 
Sau, Wis. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PITFALLS OF SILENCE 

It is over a week since the United States 
Marines were dispatched to Lebanon and in 
the intervening days Washington has been 
wrapped in a strange silence. 


1958 


There have, of course, been many an- 
Nouncements and comments on the rapidly 
changing developments. But there has been 
almost nothing by way of official explana- 
tion or debate on what is still the central 
issue, the basic decision to_intervene in the 
Middie Bast: 

Congress has received one brief message 
from the President and the public, at least 
in some areas, has heard an equally brief 
Statement read by the President on filmed 
television. Both of these dealt with the im- 
Mediate moves, explaining that the Marines 
Were sent at the request of the President 
of Lebanon to protect American citizens and 

_the Lebanese Government. 

But the President has not followed his 
Previous. practice, notably in the Suez crisis, 
of giving the public a complete and care- 
Tully reasoned statement of what the Goy- 
ernment intends and why. The Secretary 
of State, moreover, has hardly been heard 
from at all. 

Those in Congress who have doubts about 
What we are doing have been equally silent. 
Senator Fuurnicur, of Arkansas, is one of the 
Tew Members of Congress to raise basic ques- 
tions. The Democratic leaders in both 
Houses, for example, have used their influ- 
ence to stille questions; Speaker RAYBURN 
even went so far as to rebuke a Member of 
the House who started to make some criti- 
Cisms of the Government's action. 

Now it is possible to sympathize with the 
reasons for this silence. The President and 
his Secretary of State may feel themselves 
too busy dealing with rapid problems to 
have time for explanations; or they may feel 
it best not to explain. Those who have 
(alms about the action may feel under the 
necessity to rally around, to do or say noth- 

g that might undermine confidence in the 

ernment at a time when war threatens. 

Still, it is a disturbing silence. Across the 
pran; in the British Parliament, there were 

O such inhibitions. Prime Minister Mac- 
milan, supporting the American action, 
Went directly to the Parliament to explain 

great detall why he did so. In fact, his 
Presentation of the case for intervention is by 
der, best we have seen; it is calm, care- 
b y reasoned and impressive. 
Maer did Mr. Macmillan act as if questions 
ut Government policy were improper. 
-~ Gaitskell, the leader of the opposition, 
ented his duty to ask questions. He made 
a, Quite clear that his party did not intend 
cl divide the House”; but he algo made it 
far that the policies of the Government 
Boing to be thoroughly examined. 
3 result of that debate is that the mem - 
erde British Parliament and the Brit- 
c are in a better position to under- 
tne all that is being done, and to judge it, 
hare are Americans. And we cannot believe 
the welfare of Britain is damaged by 

8 Kind of open debate. 
men see contrary, In a country, of free- 
Who S is essential to real unity that those 
thougnen explain to people carefully and 
ple u. Spe the courses they pursue. Peo- 
being d only have a right to be told what is 

Ss one; they must understand why. And 
Question have that understanding if all 
menta ar. doubts, qualms and counterargu- 
Mention = quashed out of fear that mere 

5 u of them somehow constitutes an 

W act. 
pittalis Fang J be, as some would argue, some 
Policy too much discussion of foreign 

Moves. But there is a far more danger- 


ous 
wo ittall in silence when the United States 
Alking cloze to war. 
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Courage Has a Loud Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp-an article 
entitled “Courage Has a Loud Voice,” 
written by Helen Virden and published 
in the July 1958 issue of National Busi- 
ness Woman, the magazine of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Conan Has 4 Loup VoIce 
(By Helen Virden) 

Words throw long shadows and the mili- 
tant echoes of brave men still echo down the 
years of history. But somehow through the 
years we have become suspicious of brave 
words. If we heard for the first time today 
the Gettysburg Address, the farewell words 
of Robert E. Lee or Patrick Henry's Liberty 
or Death speech, we would label them flag- 
waving. All of oratory seems glittering and 
sounding off if we do not look for the history 
behind the words. I strongly suspect that 
there were people in Patrick Henry's age who 
considered his flaming oratory as rabble-rous- 
ing and flag-waving because the listeners 
did not realize the words were making his- 


Consider the Jeffersonian words of our 
Declaration of Independence, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal.” We mouth these words to- 
day as a part of our heritage, scarcely remem- 
bering their grandeur and all the heartache 
and the tears that went into making these 
words a part of our life. As George Wash- 
Ington once declared, This liberty is going 
to look easy—when men no longer have to 
die for it.“ 

America has always been the symbol of 
liberty and dared to ralse her voice in defense 
of it. We have never kept silence before 
the cruciblé of the world’s dictators. 

These voices from our past are so recent 


our great-grandfathers could have heard 


them. We almost feel that we could ask 
“What would you do, Lincoln?“ “How would 
you vote, Jefferson?” 

Words of men have triggered wars, toppled 
crowns, and bred revolutions. 

Many weapons have been used to win 
battles. Many have been used in our per- 
petual war for freedom. The caveman had 
his homemade ax to protect the small cave 
that he set aside with a rock at the opening 
to call home. As mankind has become civil- 
ized he has used arrows and swords, daggers 
and muskets, bayonets and rifes, cannons 
and grenades, bombs and planes, gulded mis- 
siles and rockets to fight wars. But the most 
potent weapon conceived by man is in the 
power of the pen, the words written and 
spoken by great men, 

Perhaps the pen that gave the world the 
most courage was the pen of Tom Paine. It 
was Paine who gave George Washington the 
equivalent of the 10 regiments he so sorely 
needed. 

Paine wrote when our Nation was at its 
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lowest ebb. Later when armies had a taste 
of victory, setbacks were easier to bear but 
on that Christmas Day before Trenton, we 
had only defeat to remember. Washington's 
army had dwindled to 3,000 able men, 
Among his officers were defeatists and trai- 
tors. About one-third of this number were 
counter-revolutionists—fifth columnists we 
would call them today. Another third were 
ready to desert, happy to mind their own 
business and call an end to the bloody revo- 
lution, The remnant of brave men who re- 
mained true to their cause were faced with 
three. enemies. They had. their neighbors 
and Redcoats who had command of the sea, 
the Indians of the frontier, and the Hessians 
aro were waliting like vultures across the 
river. 

Even the courage of Washington . 
He had to admit that it eked PB 
game were up. Many of his men were de- 
serting; he decided it had to be now or 
never, so he planned the attack. There was 
not even warm food or a glowing fire to 
bolster their spirits. All he had was the 
pen of Tom Paine, so he used what he had. 
In the bitter cold of that December Tom 
Paine had written The Crisis“ on a drum 
head by the light of the campfires of a 
retreating army. So he wasin reality writing 
for those cold and hungry men; it was his 
answer to their often-asked question, “Can 
liberty be worth it?” Tom Paine was sure 
that freedom was worth fighting for. As he 
wrote, when a word struck him just right, 
when a thought came through strong and 
clear, he struck the drum with his fist and 
the sound went ringing through the Decem- 
ber cold like the sound of the opening of a 
battle. È 

This hastily written pamphlet was rushed 
to the printer and then to the front ranks 
and George Washington caused the words to 
be read aloud to the soldiers waiting at 
Valley Forge on that cruel December night. 
These men were made of stern stuff and the 
words of Tom Paine were not flag-waving to 
them. They listened with brave hearts: 
“These are the times that try men's souls.” 
Nat Griste read the words but every man 
could agree with them, “The summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their country.” 
The men hearing these words felt a little 
steel running down their backbones, 

To our ears the words of Tom Paine, “It 
would be strange indeed if so celestial an 
article as Freedom should not be highly 
rated,” seem oratorically flowered and smack 
of triteness. But to the men listening at 
Valley Forge these words were a fire that 
warmed their hearts; and erased their fears. 

Then the words of Tom Paine came to the 
ment in ringing tones from Nat Griste, “I 
love a man that can smile in trouble, that 
can gather strength from distress and grow 
brave by refiection. I thank God I fear 
not. I see no real cause for fear. I know 
our situation well and can see a way out 

it." Here were brave words to flog the 

ing courage and challenge the spirit of 
patriots. These soldiers took the words for 
their own. They, too, began to feel that 
they had no cause to fear and to see a flick- 
ering hope in a hopeless situation, and they 
won the battle that dawn. 

Our history ls crowded with valiant words. 
Fighting words that called out the best in 
men. Patrick Henry shouting “I know not 
what course others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty, or give me death!“ 
Strong words screamed from a fighting deck. 
„Don't give up the ship!” that brought us 
victory. There have been fighting words of 
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promised vengeance, Remember the Alamo”; 
“Remember Pearl Harbor”; “I shall return”. 
Churchill's voice was the voice of the war- 
rier calling men to battle; Roosevelt's voice 
was the voice of a liberator, Eisenhower's 
words the reasstirance of the dignity of man 
as he declared, “Freedom has not failed us, 
let us not fail freedom.” y 

Words carried the story of liberty to all 
men. Words of learning took men out of 
the labyrinth of fear into the sunlight of 
today. 

The words of America have been coura- 
geous words and that story of courage is still 
borne on the winds blowing from yesterday. 
When we let words like I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of America 

with liberty and justice for all,” slip 
over our tongue, we groove a little deeper 
this pathway to our remembrance. 

Sometimes these words that made history 
are blown from Cumberland Gap and you 
can hear that first tree going down and the 
cry of Daniel Boone against the lone wilder- 
ness. Sometimes it is warm words sunned 
by love, “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all,” and it has come to us from 
a weary wind that carries a soft, sad sound 
and the weight of sorrow, “It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion.” 

Sometimes it blows with short gusts and 
we catch only fragments of the words, “fired 
‘the shot heard ‘round the world"; “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness”, “My 
God! how little my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession of.” 
Often it blows strong and sure and we can 
hear the voice of the Father of Our Country 
above the bickerings of those men framing 
our Constitution, “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest may repair.” 

Perhaps we of this age fear being thought 
sentimentar or perhaps we have lost some-- 
thing of the burning patriotism that enables 
us to see behind the words the great ideas 
of man and, not knowing, we call it flag- 
Waving, when in fact it is a kind of glory 
when great men speak strong words and 
brave men listen. 

+ 


International Rose Test Gardens at 
Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
native city of Portland is justifiably 
proud of its famous International Rose 
Test Gardens, Portland, with its rich 
soil and cool nights, has proven ideal for 
the growing of magnificent roses of vir- 
tually all species and varieties. Under 
the vigilant care of R. C. Kalmbach, the 
able curator, the International Rose Test 
Gardens have become a legend to flower 
lovers all over the world. 

In the New York Sunday Times of July 
27, 1958, merited tribute was paid to 
Portland’s International Rose Test Gar- 
dens in an article written by Miss Joan 
Lee Faust. So that Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House may share in our ap- 
preciation of the oldest rose test gar- 
dens in the United States, which date 
back to 1917, I ask unanimous consent 
that Miss Faust's article, entitled Port- 
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land's Pride,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTLAND'S PRIDE—THE INTERNATIONAL Ross 
Test GARDEN MAINTAINS HIGHEST STANDARDS 
(By Joan Lee Faust) 

PORTLAND OreG.—This is wonderful coun- 
try for growing roses, & rosarian’s dream 
come true. Days are warm and sunny, 
nights are comfortably cool. The rainfall 
is plentiful and the soil deep and fertile. 
Rosebushes respond with tremendous vigor, 
The flower colors are clear and bright. 

A beautiful exhibit of northwestern roses 
can be seen in Portland's International Rose 
Test Garden—one of the oldest test gardens 
in the country. This 4'4-acre display is a 
fine bit of landscaping, of which the City 
of Roses can be proud. 

The setting alone would be hard to match. 
The garden is part of Washington Park 
and rests on & high hillside that hems the 
western edge of the city. Four broad ter- 
races are cut into the slope. A visitor stand- 
ing on a terrace gan look eastward across 
the city to snow-capped Mount Hood, 50 
miles away. 

The four terraces of the garden are con- 
nected by wide steps. The banks in be- 
tween are a perfect foil for floribunda dis- 
plays and corners are accented with grace- 
ful weeping standard roses. The formal 
beds run the length of the terrace joined 
by grass paths. 

BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOMS 

Although the International Rose Test 
Garden is at its height in June and August 
there always is a fine display from summer 
through late fall. Again, it's the climate 
that keeps them going. To point up the 
vigor these roses achieve, plants usually are 
spaced 3 feet apart. Even then some are 
crowded, Easterners will recall that 18 
inches to 2 feet is ample spacing for their 
plants. 

Ten thousand rosebushes are planted in 
the test garden. Many beds are lined with 
established named varieties, but a great por- 
tion of the beds are devoted to the trial 
roses. The responsibility for care and record 
keeping of this vast test garden falls on 
R. C. Kalmbach, curator. He is a devoted 
rosarian and oversees the garden with a pro- 
fessional’s eye. Weeds are heresy; faded 
blooms are hard to find and the borders and 
lawns are kept in tiptop condition. It is 
remarkable that Mr. Kalmbach accomplishes 
this outsized task with a modest three-man 
crew. 

Tracing the history of the garden, Mr. 
Kalmbach explained, “This garden was es- 
tablished as a test garden way back in 1917. 
It is one of the oldest test gardens in the 
country, also one of the largest.” Elizabeth 
Park in Hartford, Conn., also a test garden, 
was the first municipal rose garden. It has 
14,000 plants, 

THE INSPIRATION, 

The garden was the inspiration of three 
eastern nurserymen who wanted to have a 
garden where they might show their plants 
as well as test their performances. The park 
was established with the blessings of Port- 
land's Bureau of Parks, the mayor, and civic 
officials, ‘Trial rose entries were sent from 
all over the world. While leafing through 
the early records of the trial grounds, Mr. 
Kalmbach cited entry records for roses sent 
from England, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Australia, Holland, France, Luxembourg, and 
this country. 

Mr. Kalmbach went on to say that “today 
the rose hybridists of the world are striving 
to give home gardeners roses that are dif- 
ferent, plants that will serve a multitude of 
purposes, so that gardeners may raise the 
kind of plants that pleases them most, With 
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these needs In mind, hybridists are breeding 
for disease resistance, colorfast flowers, 
fragrance, and hardiness, so that rose grow- 
ing will be practical for everyone.” 

Many of the foreign trial roses now come 
in through American hybridists who visit 
the European breeders and buy from them. 
These new varieties are sent to trial grounds 
to test their performance in this country. 
To some extent quarantine regulations have 
cut down direct imports. However, rose- 
bushes still come,to the test garden directly 
from France, Germany, Holland, England, 
and Canada, 

The International Rose Test Garden in 
Portland is distinctive because it is the only 
Tose test garden that issues its own awards, 
The plants are judged by six eminent rosar- 
ians in the Portland area. Their judging 
standards are rigid, tonsidering the plant's 
vigor, floriferousness, disease resistance, bud 
form, follage and flower color. 

Any trial rose is eligible for the garden's 
certificate. Gardeners know that when a 
rose Is selected for an award it will be 
especially suited for growing in the North- 
west, 

However, many roses of national garden 
fame have been honored with an Interna- 
tional Rose Test Garden certificate. Among 
them are Chrysler Imperial, Ma Perkins, In- 
dependence, Carrousel, Peace, and Pink 
Favorite, 

CERTIFICATES WON 


This year three roses were given gold cer- 
tificates; Kordes Perfecta, a hybrid tea; 
Little Darling, a floribunda, and an un- 
named trial rose, 56-R-51. Silver certifi- 
cates were presented to Governor, Rosselini, 
& hybrid tea and Pinafore, a floribunda, 

In 1938 the now famous All-American Rose 
Selections began testing rose introductions. 
This has been a great force to standardize 
the quality of roses. The Portland garden 
is one of 24 nationwide test gardens that 
screen the nurserymen’s trials. These rose 
trials are watched over meticulously for an 
18-month period and they are rated at 5 
successive stages of growth. The scoring is 
set up on a point system and the totals are 
sent into the national board for tallying. 
A winning rosebush must excel on all 13 
judging points,” 

HIGH SCORES 

This means a lot of paper work for Mr. 
Kalmbach. When he sends in his scores 
usually they are higher than average—this 
climate again. Most of the trial roses per- 
form very well. 

There are some wrinkles to this, but they 
all smooth out in the final tallying scores. 
For instance, some roses are bred for hot, 
dry climates and these blooms fail to open 
or appear vigorous in the cool Northwest 
climate. Also, the winters are mild in this 

region. Tender roses come through suc- 
cessfully where they might be winter-killed 
if they were grown in colder climates. “But 
you know,” Mr. Kalmbach reflected, “it’s 
really the general public that Is the judge 
of roses. They dictate what they want. 
The test gardens just screen the trials for 
quality, signified by the green AARS tag.” 


We Talk Big and Fly a Very Small Sputnik 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the accom- 
Panying article by columnist Drew Pear- 
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Son is most challenging in thought. 
e all may not agree with Mr. Pear- 
son in everything that he has to say, we 
Must admit that he is a courageous and 
fearless news reporter and the things 
Which he had to say in a recent article 
regarding American prestige sinking to 
a new low and suggested remedies to 
Prove this condition is worthy of the 
thoughts of the Members of the Con- 
gress, officials of the State Department, 
and the Chief Executive and others. 

The article follows: 

Prasoon Sars We TALK BIG, AND FLY A VERY 
SMALL SPUTNIK—UNITED STATES PRESTIGE 
Has SrNK To a New Low 

(By Drew Pearson) 

Wasuinoton—The American public does 

not know it, but all last weekend and early 

Week there has been more diplomatic 
arm-twisting, more table-pounding, and 
more due bills collected by American diplo- 

Mats at the United Nations than at any 
Other time in American history. 

The arm-twisting has been to drum up a 
pwo-thirds vote in the U. N. General Assem- 
5 y to get a U. N. police force to take over 

Or the Marines and thus get the United 

— of the hook and off the beaches in 

on. 

The U. N. vote-getting has not been easy. 
ne is how some of the one-time friends 

allles of the United States have reacted: 
LATIN AMERICA 

Mawentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, and 

Fates have been cool. They argued pri- 
y that the good-neighbor policy has be- 
and A series of visits by American bigwigs 
they are tired of smiling faces behind 
poll Pagne glasses lifted to toast an empty 

Tone They point out that they are sum- 

oe by American-delegation office boys at 
telling N. and told how to vote. They are 
or sone diplomats that they are 

ng on instructions f 

State Department ee 
W EUROPE 

NATO h Germany, an anchor member of 
Interven 8 been grumbling against American 
and Be Onin Lebanon. Norway, Denmark, 

ugh um are irritated. The French, 

8 ies for intervention, are moat unhappy 

haye 3 that some 1,800 of their troops 

Week, n anchored off Beirut for almost a 

anxious to get ashore, but unwanted. 

ASIA AND AFRICA . 
ich we have depended upon as 
r 

on far-eastern ally, has been on the 
bin 8 of the Lebanese fence. Saudi 

Bldeste, which we have wooed and courted, 

Pped on O. K, for the use of the Air 
ou to Jo in Dhahran, and refused to send 
than a rdan, even though King Saud, less 

Jordan mee ago, had stationed his troops in 

India rescue King Hussein, Indonesia, 

@gainst tic. most African-Asiatic states are 
the United States, 

Mone one Latin American ambassa- 
People of 8" I possibly explain to the 
tO take o my country why we should vote 
In u fete er zor the United States Marines 
about ang country few of them have heard 
solely to ha they think is belng occupied 

o Sant edi ny eg oll? 
te ays, some diplomats have 


Japan, wh: 


n 
in an & each other: “We've got to pitch 
Allow oy de the United States. We can’t 


to lose face. It was bad enough 
wea re Britain and France shown up a 
same thine. alter Suez. We can’t have the 
All the mappen to the United States.” 

Plate, Pome isi not pleasant to contem- 
i » the American peopie would 

if thay Ab Keeping their heads in the sand 
en Unpleasant meh to the facts. And 

a indica 
rican Prestige has yippee how badly 
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The question is—why? The answer, in 
brief, is that world leadership goes to— 

1. The strong. 

2. Him who leads. 

On point 1, for the last 10 months it has 
been obvious that our onetime scientific and 
military supremacy has been going to the 
nation which was able to put a ton-and-a- 
half sputnik in the skies, and was able to 
test a long-range intercontinental missile 
as early as May 1957. In contrast, our ICBM, 
the Atlas, went pfffft at Cape Canaveral on 
July 19, the same day Khrushchev was de- 
manding a summit meeting in brutal, bull- 
dozing language. 

On point 2, a nation which leads must 
not be a nation which waits. It must solve 
problems before they become acute. It must 
use imagination and inspiration. It cannot 
rely on bluster and talk. We have been talk- 
ing big and carrying a little stick. We have 
been bragging about outer space, but beep- 
ing with a tiny sputnik. 

We have been talking about massive re- 
taliation and agonizing reappraisal when 
the world knew we weren't going to attack 
massively with the atomic bomb and the 
world has now come to realize that we have 
to undergo an agonizing reappraisal of our 
own policy of brinkmanship. 

TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


One policy we may haye to reappraise is 
that of policing the world on the other side 
of the world—the equivalent of Russia land- 
ing troops near our border in Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, or Mexico, There was a time 
when we could do it without too much fear 
of the consequences. But Russia’s inter- 
mediate range missile has changed that. She 
has them in quantity. We haven't. 

These are some of the agonizing reap- 
praisals we have to make. They are also 
some of the reasons why so much arm-twist- 
ing has been necessary at the United Nations 
to rally our old friends for a vote in the 
U. N. assembly. They are not pleasant facts, 
But it's best for the American people to know 
them rather than keep our heads in the sand. 


Hells Canyon: A Billion Dollar 
Mistake f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent that a few political opportunists 


“in Nebraska want to inject the contro- 


versial Hells Canyon issue into the com- 
ing election campaign. This is good, but 
Nebraskans are entitled to nothing less 
than the whole story and all of the facts 
about Hells Canyon which for the fifth 
time Congress has refused to authorize. 
The citizens of our State will not tolerate 
half-truths. Nor do they expect cam- 
paign issues to be discussed on that level 
by candidates hungry for votes. 

I will attempt in the next several para- 
graphs to review this question in some 
detail and present what I know to be the 
hard cold facts about Hells Canyon. 

Hells Canyon legislation calls for the 
construction of a Federal dam on the 
Snake River to provide power in the 
Northwest. In 1955, after Congress re- 
fused repeatedly to provide the money 
for a high dam at the expense of all the 
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taxpayers, the privately owned Idaho 
Power Co. was granted, under Federal 
license from the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the rights to finance and con- 
struct in the Hells Canyon reach, 3 dams 
and to sell power from them for a 50-year 
period, Much-needed power will begin 
to flow very shortly from the first of these 
three units to be built and paid for by 
private enterprise, 

The proponents of a Federal Dam still 
today want to drown out and destroy 
one dam which is nearly finished, the 
second which is in advanced stages of 
construction and the final unit expected 
to be started shortly. This would mean 
not only raiding the Treasury of over a 
half billion dollars for construction costs, 
but paying for some $80 million worth of 
work resulting from the stoppage of the 
contracts underway. It would mean 
that Congress would be responsible for- 
the loss of over $500 million in potential 
tax revenues to our Government over the 
50-year licensing period. It would mean 
endless litigation on a valid contract. It 
would foreclose an immediate power 
supply and cause disastrous shortages 
for this area. This all adds up to a bil- 
lion dollar mistake. 


Since Hells Canyon was to be built pri- 
marily for power, private enterprise con- 
sented to undertake and develop its 
power potential without cost to the tax- 
payers of America. A bipartisan Federal 
Power Commission, after exhaustive 
studies and hearings covering 5 years, 
licensed this private company and de- 
cided that the 3-dam plan was better 
than the plan proposed for a high Fed- 
eral dam. It was a unanimous verdict 
by an expert body made up of Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike which since 
1920 has had the responsibility to regu- 
late and conserye the publics water- 
power resources. This license has been 
held valid by the Nation's two highest 
courts, including the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Idaho Power is han- 
dling its own financing and surrendered 
voluntarily tax amortization certificates 
stating it would accept no concessions 
even though they were entitled to them 
under the law. 5 

In comparing the licensed project 
with the proposed Federal dam, we find 
that the licensed project will produce 
about 5% billion kilowatt-hours an- 
nually—slightly more than the Federal 
dam and will produce this power at a 
rate substantially lower than the cost of- 
production in the Government proposed 
plant, Statements to the effect that the 
Idaho phosphate deposits are in the 
Hells Canyon area is about as true as 
saying Washington, D. C., is in the New 
York area or that Hastings, Nebr., is in 
the Kansas City area. The airline dis- 
tance from the Hells Canyon site to 
Pocatello, which is the nearest phos- 
phate bed and which city contains the 
nearest phosphate plant, is 274 miles. 
The large phosphate deposits are even 
farther away in the southeastern corner 
of Idaho. A new $5 million phosphate 
plant for the Farmers Co-op near Mont- 
pelier is 334 airline miles from the Hells 
Canyon site. Nowhere in the proposal 
to build the dam at Hells Canyon were 
any plans drawn for transmission lines 
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to carry electricity to the phosphate 
beds and the staggering cost of any such 
lines has never been estimated. The 
line loss alone would make such a pro- 
posal infeasible, but under no stretch of 
the imagination could the tra on 
be accomplished for less than 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. If you add 2 mills to the 
4.3 million figure which the Bureau of 
Reclamation has given as the cost of pro- 
ducing a kilowatt-hour of electricity in 
the proposed Hells Canyon plant, you 
have a cost to the Government of at least 
6.3 mills. This is substantially above 
the price being paid for electricity to 
operate the many electric furnaces treat- 
ing phosphate rock in southeastern 
Idaho. 

In discussing the interests of the 
farmers in a Federal dam in order to re- 
ceive so-called cheap fertilizer, the pub- 
lic record shows that for 6 successive 
years the only 2 large farm organizations 
in the State of Idaho—the State Farm 
Bureau and the Grange—have each year 
gone on record as unalterably opposed to 
the building of the Federal project. 
Claims that by 1960 Nebraska farmers 
would be paying $750,000 more for fer- 
tilizer because the Federal project was 
not approved this year is hardly deserv- 
ing of comment. Had Hells Canyon been 
authorized during this session of the 
Congress its building schedule as out- 
lined by the Bureau of Reclamation 
called for completion at the end of the 
eighth year after start of construction, 
which would be 1967. This goal for com- 
pletion was based on annual appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury at the 
height of construction in excess of $100 
million per year. 

Nebraskans should more properly have 
been reminded by these proponents that 
since the project has not been author- 
ized the citizens of our State will save 
$3,364,000 as their pro rata share of the 
ultimate cost without considering the 
fantastic transmission lines probably 
closer to 400 miles in length because of 
the rugged terrain involved. Under a 
Single Federal dam the generation of 
power would drop to a maximum of only 
66,000 kilowatts for from 3 to 4 months 
every spring and summer while the reser- 
voir is refilling. Just where the phos- 
phate plants would get their electricity 
during this period is a mystery. 

Nebraska's own Fred Seaton, Secretary 
of the Interior, had this to say about 
Hells Canyon in a letter to Dr. A. L. Mrl- 
LER, former chairman and ranking re- 

" publican member of the House Interior 
Committee: 

IT S. 555 is enacted, appropriations for the 
next 6 years for reclamation projects will 
have to be 60 percent higher than those ap- 
Propria ted for the last 6 years. Ten years ago, 
and from time to time since then, the Con- 
gress had a choice between Federal construc- 
tion of the Hells Canyon Dam and the alter- 
native of permitting the Federal Power Com- 
mission to license non-Federal construction. 
During this 10-year period the theoretical 
benefits dramatized by proponents of the 
high dam have been repeatedly considered 
by the Congress. The Congress did not heed 
thelr pleadings and refused authorization for 
Federal construction. Today we are not faced 
with a theory. As a practical matter, it would 
be impossible to justify to the taxpayers of 
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the Nation, overburdened as they are, the ex- 
travagant waste of authorization of Federal 
construction at this time, 


Tt is significant to note, in conclusion, 
that Democrats joined with the Republi- 
cans in the Interior Committee this year 
to bury this monstrosity. I hope for 
good. Until this became a political mat- 
ter the yote in the House Interior Com- 
mittee was unanimous by Republicans 
and Democrats in rejecting this proposi- 
tion. Certainly wherever private enter- 
prise can do the job and here is an excel- 
lent example, there is no justification for 
the Government getting into business. 

Evidently the proponents of this legis- 
lation do not wish to adhere to a basic 
policy of Government enunciated by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The legitimate object of Government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done but cannot do at all, or 


cannot so well do, for themselyes in their 


separate and Individual capacities. But in 
all that people can individually do as well 
for themselves, Goyernment ought not to 
interfere. 


Making Cigarette Ads Tell the Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an article 
entitled “Making Cigarette Ads Tell the 
Truth,” which appears in Harper's maga- 
zine for August. During the recent ex- 
tensive hearings and investigation con- 
ducted by the Subcommittee on Legal 
and Monetary Affairs of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations we 
found that many cigarette ads were 
and still are—grossly misleading about 
the effectiveness of filter tips as a pro- 
tection against lung cancer. In this 
article I have set forth some of the find- 
ings of the investigation as well as legis- 
lative recommendations which I will in- 
troduce this week to halt this deceptive 
advertising which attempts to lead the 
American people to believe they are re- 
ceiving protection from the ill effects of 
smoking which in fact they are not 
receiving: 

MAKING CIGARETTE Aps TELL THE TRUTH 

(By Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK) 

Most scientists now agree that cigarette 
smoking is related to both lung cancer and 
heart disease. The public is uncomfortably 
aware of this fact, but not sure what to do 
about it. Some people have stopped smok- 
ing altogether. In order to overcome this 
trend, much of the current cigarette adver- 
tising is misleading the public into thinking 
that it is getting a protection which really 
isn't there. And the principal device that is 
used is the filter tip. 

I reached this conclusion after serving as 
chairman of & congressional subcommittee 
which recently investigated cigarette adver- 
Using. During the hearings I had a unique 
opportunity of listening to the testimony of 
some of the leading cancer experts and of 
examining cigarette advertising—particularly 
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for filter-tip cigarettes, It struck me as sig- 
nificant that not one of the cigarette com- 
panies sent a witness to explain to our com- 
mittee the value of filter tips, although they 
had representatives sitting in the audience 
during the hearings. 

I was so alarmed by what I learned that 
I intend to introduce—at about the time this 
magazine reaches the newsstands—a bill to 
protect cigarette smokers from the mislead- 
ing use of the word “filter” and from some 
of the other glaring misrepresentations In 
tobacco advertisements. 

The whole problem started in 1953 when 
the first scientific reports on cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer were published. As a 
result, for the first time in 21 years, cigarette 
sales began to drop. The industry searched 
desperately for an answer and was not long 
in coming up with one: filter tips. About 
this time P. Lorillard had put on the mar- 
ket—and widely advertised—Kent, a king- 
size, filter-tip cigarette. Believing that the 
filter screened out the cancer-producing sub- 
stances, smokers started the big switch. 
Sales of filter-tip Viceroys, long on the 
market, rose. 

Other companies scrambled on the band- 
wagon. The American Tobacco Co., Liggett 
& Myers, Reynolds, and Philip Morris hastily 
introduced their own filter-tip models. And 
as competition between them increased and 
new scientific groups released new and more 
damaging findings on the connection be- 
tween health and the nicotine and tar in 
cigarettes, tobacco advertising become more 
and more extreme im its claims. 

Let us take, for example, the L & M cam- 
paign in the winter of 1954-55. Liggett & 
Myers ads declared: “No filter compares with 
L & M's pure, white, miracle tip * * much 
more flavor, much less nicotine.’ The obvi- 
ous question is, of course: Less than what? 
In 1955 tests showed that each regular-size 
L & M contained 1.5 milligrams of nicotine 
and 11 milligrams of tar. 

Two years later, when the company was 
ballyhooing this miracle of the modern mir- 
acle tip, the new regular-size L & M's had an 
increase of 70 percent in nicotine and 33 
percent in tar over the 1955 blend. This 
spring the company was advertising that you 
should “light into that live modern flavor 
and, you get a more effective filter on today's 
L & M.“ But comparative tests made by 
Consumer Reports in April. revealed that 
king-size L & M’s had 17 milligrams of tar— 
scarcely different from L & M in March 1957, 
or in 1955, for that matter. 

The ad is also misleading in another way. 
Most people who see the words less tars and 
buy the product do so in the belief that they 
are getting less tar than there is in other 
cigarettes. According to the same Consumer 
Reports tests, of 17 brands tested, 11 had less 
tar than king-size L & M. King Sano had 
40 percent less; Kent, 30 percent less; Marl- 
boro long filter, Old King king filter, Old Gold 
straight regular, and Parliament, 18 percent 
less; Philip Morris regular, Tareyton king 
filter, and Viceroy king filter, 12 percent less; 
Lucky Strike regular and Old Gold straight 
long, 6 percent less. To be falr, it must be 
noted that L & M—like many other cigarette 
firms—frequently changes both Its filter and 
its tobacco blend. Tests published by tbe 
Reader's Digest in July (which are not com- 
parable with the Consumer Reports tests 
since a different method was used) showed 
that L & M contained substantially less tar 
than it had a year earlier—but that 15 other 
brands contained even less. 

GIMMICKS AND FACTS 

Right here I should perhaps make clear 
that I have no particular feeling about 
L & M's and that I am 100 percent for adver 
tising, particularly in a Nation as large 
heterogeneous as ours with Its highly com- 
petitive economy. But I do believe that ad- 
vertising should be honest, and as a Con- 
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Fressman I intend to do whatever I can do 
to make it so. 

As a matter of fact, some cigarette adver- 
tising is frank and to the point. A few 
Months ago the Lorillard Co. advertised Old 
Gold straight (no filter) as “An all-tobacco 
blend of scientifically selected finest natural- 
leaf tobacco haying a reduced tar and nico- 

content under our previous tobacco.” 

is a perfectly straight-forward state- 
Ment. The comparison is to itself, not its 
competitors, and it says in effect that, if you 
liked Old Gold in the past, you should like it 
even better now because it is milder. 

I feel that if a cigarette has good points, 

a relatively low or even moderate tar 
and nicotine content, it should stress them 
in its advertising, with the facts to prove 
them. This may seem a pretty self-evident 
Proposition, but some companies seem to 
Stress trrelevancies, Anyone glancing at the 
recent Philip Morris ads for Marlboro—the 

tual tattooed man’s hand holding a 
clgarette—might think they were advertising 
tattooing. Anyone reading the copy would 
Blean the information that “white smooth 
ash—the kind Marlboro has—is always a 
Sign of good tobacco and a mild smoke." 
Mariboros have less tar and nicotine than 
Some other brands. But the whiteness of 

© ash—which I have been told is due 
rily to the composition of the paper, 

Physical form of the tobacco, and the 
ot od of construction of the cigarette—has 

hing whatever to do with tar content, 
au e advertising men would tell me, I 
rere that a gimmick sells more ciga- 
Pie than a flat statement of fact. My 
ot er to them is that, in the present state 
mo about smoking, I would put my 
ney on the flat statement. 

ause it was not in our province, our 

mmittee did not go on record stating that 
fetta is a causal relationship between ciga- 
dist Smoking, lung cancer, and coronary 
Urbances. But I and others who heard 

Tam mony are convinced that there is, 
ings 2 habitual smoker, but since the hear- 
and have cut my smoking in half. More 
simian” of the general public is becoming 
rette ly convinced, This is what the ciga- 
own companies are up against, and for their 
would oe as well as that of the public, I 
adver Urge them to remember it in their 
Using. 


THE SEAL OF APPROVAL 


Sed perin of ads that produced a storm of 
Trade Gan and resulted in the Federal 
Darllament sion taking action, was the 
tes nt campaign featuring the United 
in news oting Co.'s seal of approval. Used 
ads Papers. magazines, and on TV, these 
into thinker to mislead many smokers 
approval ing the cigarette had Government 
Ing Co ai Actually the United States Test- 
Mercia} a private concern which does com- 
Here testing for a fee. 
the 8 instance, are the instruction to 
ommercin! for the filming of the TV 


“The gn P Pack. Lose bg. Crawl super: 
meets ss Alter cigarette in the world that 
Testing Cot andards of the United States 

S1 = 
“From neously Mike Wallace was saying: 
Search Ja 80 Nation's leading independent re- 
nouncem ratory comes this important an- 
orld 3 first filter cigarette in the 
Bates Testing reste e standards of the United 
tion“ omit that the use of the word “na- 
think of Quite likely to make the listener 
“stana the Nation's Capital, and the phrase 
to confuse of the United States Testing Co.“ 
him into believing that Wallace 


aikin 
ot Stang =, about the United States Bureau 
Ana in unde. a Government testing agency. 


additio 
Seal, u to the very official-looking 
entran farly ads also used a picture of the 
Tacade 8 the United States Testing Co—a 

t seemed almost as imposing as 
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that of the United States Supreme Court. 
After protests, the picture was removed. 

Complaints about the use of the words 
"United States Testing Co." and the seal have 
been brushed off with the retort that no one 
thinks the United States Steel Corp. is part 
of the Federal Government, so why should 
anybody be confused about the United States 
Testing Co.? The differerice is obvious: The 
United States Government does not have a 
steel company, but it does have a testing 
agency. 

THE HAMSTRUNG FIC 

Tt is the responsibility of the Federal Trade 
Commission to protect consumers from false 
and misleading advertising, but it has been 
doing an inadequate job. In September 
1955, it issued the FTC Cigarette Advertis- 
ing Guide, a 7-point yardstick against which 
cigarette ads could be measured. Among 
other things it prohibited the use of medical 
approval of cigarette smoking and of phony 
testimonials. - 

For a time after the Guide appeared the 
companies limited their claims to tobacco 
taste, an apparently innocuous approach 
which turned out to haye harmful effects, 
Taught that if a cigarette had a filter the 
smoker was therefore protected from harm- 
ful substances, many people decided that the 
only criterion for choice was taste, 

But the Reader's Digest and Consumer Re- 
ports tests revealed that filter-tip cigarettes 
often contained more tar and more nicotine 
than the same companies’ regular brands. 
After these were published, and after our 
committee hearings, which recelved wide- 
spread publicity, smokers began to worry 
again about the effectiveness of filters. The 
cigarette companies—apparently in a desper- 
ate countermove—began to make wilder and 
wilder claims in their advertising. 

When complaints about the Parliament 
campaign decribed above reached the FTC, 
the Commission’s specialists agreed that 
these advertisements were misleading. But 
3 months later they were still appearing. 
FTC's excuse for its inaction was that the 
company had contract commitments, with 
magazines, newspapers, and TV programs for 
the ads; it apparently never considered that 
the copy could possibly be changed. These 
incidents—added to those revealed at our 
committee hearings—helped persuade me 
that legisiation was necessary to safeguard 
the interests qf consumers against the on- 
slaught of a $5 billion industry. 

I fully appreciate that the FTO at the 
present time is largely hamstrung. It does 
not have the right to obtain a court injunc- 
tion against tobacco products, as it does 
against food, drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 
I shall, therefore, introduce a bill in Congress 
to include tobacco products under the in- 
junctive powers of the FTC. This auto- 
matically will give the Commission the au- 
thority to apply to the courts for action 
against cigarette advertisers who refuse to 
cooperate. I shall, also, as I mentioned 
earlier, propose a bill regulating the use of 
the word “filter.” 

WHAT FILTER MEANS 


The average smoker naturally believes that 
filters filter out injurious substances in ciga- 
rettes. Therefore he concludes that if a 
company puts out both a filter-tip and a 
regular cigarette, the filtered cigarette should 
contain less tar and nicotine than the regu- 
lar. However, the April tests showed that, 
for instance, American Tobacco Co.'s filter 
tip—Hit Parade—contained 25 percent more 
tar and 29 percent more nicotine than its 
regular. Lucky Strike. The same company's 
king-size Pall Mall, which advertises that its 
greater length filters the smoke and makes 


it mild, has 25 percent more tar and 24 per- 


cent more nicotine than Lucky Strike. The 
Pall Mall ads which tell the reader that the 
end of the king-size cigarette filters while 
you smoke, don’t mention that the more 
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you smoke, the more tar and nicotine you 
get—particularly since Pall Mall had, as of 
last April, one of the highest tar and nico- 
tine contents on the market. But American 
Tobacco Co. has recently been changing its 
product. According to the July Reader's 
Digest, Hit Parade now has one of the lowest 
tar and nicotine contents of any cigarette. 
However, Pall Mall still has very much more 
tar and nicotine than Lucky Strike, 

How is the customer to know? As things 
stand now, he can't tell when a company 
changes its product. Even an effective filter 
can be made comparatively Ineffective if the 
company uses a strong, heavy tobacco with 
a high tar and nicotine content. This is 
precisely what many companies have done 
with their filter cigarettes. But standards 
can be set up. 

According to Dr, Ernst L. Wynder of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, who has spent years studying the 
subject, the regular-size cigarette using fairly 
mild tobacco normally yields 18 milligrams 
of tar in its smoke when tested by the 
chloroform-extraction method. If an effec- 
tive filter tip is added, this is reduced about 
40 percent, to 11 milligrams—a significant 
reduction in cancer risk, Dr. Wynder says. 

In my bill I am therefore stipulating that 
the word “filter be prohibited in advertise- 
ments and on cigarette containers, unless the 
filter screens out enough of the tar and nico- 
tine and results in a product containing no 
more than 11 milligrams of tar when tested 
by the chloroform-extraction method. At 
present this presents a special problem be- 
cause there are more than three different 
methods of measuring tar and nicotine and 
each uses a different scale, This is as if one 
company used Centigrade and another 
Fahrenheit to measure temperature and no 
standard conversion factors were available. 
But both Government and industry are 
aware of these differences, and on February 
26, 1958, the FTC called a 2-day industry 
conference to try to establish standard 
methods of measuring tar and nicotine. I 
believe that if the industry does not quickly 
agree to this, the FTC or preferably the 
United States Bureau of Standards which has 
facilities should establish a single standard 
of measurement. And it should-become ob- 
ligatory. 

I am also introducing legislation to require 
all tobacco companies to state in their ad- 
vertisements and on the labels of their 
packages “Not more than — milligrams of 
tar, not more than—wmilligrams of nicotine.” 
And since manufacturers change their mix- 
tures or filters from time to tirme, the law 
should provide that they change their state- 
ments of contents at the same time. Think 
of the Amoker’s dilemma. In June 1958, six 
different cigarettes simultaneously were be- 
ing advertised as having the lowest tar con- 
tent of any on the market. 

Something is wrong and the Government 
is not doing a thing to correct it or to in- 
form smokers of the truth. Therefore I am 
asking Congress to appropriate funds for 
the United States Bureau of Standards to 
start testing cigarettes for tar and nicotine, 
This will enable the PTO to learn which com- 
panies are being factual and which are not 
and should result in its taking stronger ac- 
tion against companies using misleading 
ads of this type. 

My labeling legislation would prevent a 
cigarette like Winston from advertising: 
“Pine, mild tobacco, expertly blended and 
specially refined for filter smoking,” Ac- 
cording to the April tests, Winston was one 
of the strongest cigarettes around. It had 
36 percent more tar than Parllament, 58 
percent more than Kent, If it had to specify 
its tar and nicotine content, every smoker 
would know that. According to the July 
Digest tests, Winston is still highest in tar of 
all filter tips, 
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And finally, I shall recommend that a 
program to educate school children on the 
tte-health problem be conducted by 
the United States Public Health Service and 
the United States Office of Education in co- 
operation with the proper authorities in the 
States. A great deal of cigarette advertis- 
ing is slanted toward young people. The 
Boston Sunday Globe has been running a 
comic strip: “Philip Morris, the cigarette 
with the man's kind of mildness, presents 
Duke! Handy.” 

While many adults admittedly read comic 
strips, they are primarily designed for the 
young, and in this series Philip Morris obyi- 
ously is putting Its arguments before lots of 
young people. 

Camel's TV commercial has a similar ap- 
peal when it shows Lew Burdette on the 
mound at the Yankee Stadium while the 
announcer intones, “He likes the rich to- 
bacco flavor of Camels. The agreeable mild- 
ness that makes this cigarette so easy to get 
along with.” In other words, Camels don’t 
affect Burdette’s breathing or his athletic 
prowess, and what's good enough for him is 
good enough for you. 

I believe it is the duty of the Federal 
Government: to warn boys and girls of the 
dangers of smoking. The Surgeon General 
of the United States has issued two state- 
ments on the causal relationship between 
cigarette smoking and cancer of the lung. 
But neither he nor members of his staf 
have done a job in bringing the story to 
the people. The United States Public Health 
Service has not a single movie, slide film, 
or booklet on cigarette smoking. This is in 
contrast to England, where warnings are 
issued to the general public. 

It’s not that I don't like cigarettes. I 
smoke them. But I believe the American 
public thinks its Government protects it 

from false and misleading advertising. The 
fact is, up to now, the Government has fol- 
lowed a largely hands-off policy as far as 
cigarettes are concerned. It's time for a 
change, 


Opinion at the Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, people back 
home are really doing some thinking 
these days. They are frightened at the 
growing national debt, wondering if the 
dollar will continue to buy less, disap- 
pointed that taxes are not being reduced, 
alarmed over trends toward bigger and 
costlier Government. 

They realize national defense must be 
supported, but seriously question the 
wisdom of Congress making appropria- 
tions for additional domestic programs 
when, in the face of international unrest, 
cur Government is already obligated for 
annual mandatory outlays approaching 
$20 billion. 

They just do not feel that the Congress 
is exercising good fiscal judgment. 

Of course, they are praying that we 
avoid being dragged into another world 
war, but they say it is high time our 
Government demonstrates a show of 
strength in its dealings with the Kremlin, 
They approve sending marines to keep 
face with Chamoun and agree that we 
should act through the U. N. as long as 
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that body is capable of performing world 
service. 

Members of Congress should not forget 
that the money they are spending is the 
people's money and their votes are being 
watched as never before. 


Hawaii—Resource for America’s Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on innumerable occasions during the 
85th Congress, I have drawn the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Congress to 
the invaluable and irreplaceable resource 
the United States of America has in the 
people of Hawaii. I have pointed out, 
also, that the great Union of States that 
is America needs Hawaii as a State, for 
only under the conditions of statehood 
can the resource of Hawaii reach its 
maximum potential and make its fullest 
contribution. . 

On January 23, 1957, I included for 
printing in the Record an article en- 
titled “Man of the Pacific.” Today, I 
draw the attention of the Members of 
the Congress to an editorial from the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin of Friday, July 
25, 1958, which quotes that renowned 
and dedicated American military leader, 
Adm. Felix B. Stump, whose interna- 
tional undertakings in the civilian field 
have contributed so greatly to the sta- 
bility of our position in Asia. 

Admiral Stump’s words reflect the 
previous expression of President Emeri- 
tus Gregg M. Sinclair, of the University 
of Hawaii, who said: 

[Hawaii] is the path of the United States 
into a future world understanding. 


The man of the Pacific, in the words 
of Raymond Coll, editor of the Honolulu 
Advertiser : 


is ə fine, upstanding man of unswerving 
loyalty to and high pride in this his coun- 
try, the United States of America. 


Contrary to some expressions, the 
people of Hawaii are a reason for the 
admission of Hawaii as a State, not a 
reason against. 

Hawa: PACIFIC CATALYST 


Adm, Felix B. Stump has an apt descrip- 
tion of Hawall. 

Hawall.“ he sald as he received an hon- 
orary degree at the University of Hawall this 
week, “is a catalytic agent, bringing together 
and promoting understanding between 
Asians and Americans; showing free Asian 
people the kind of people we are and our 
desire to help them stand fast against com- 
munism. Nowhere in the United States can 
this be done except in Hawali."” 

Admiral Stump, soon to retire after more 
than 40 years of naval service, paid special 
tribute to the University of Hawaii, He 
said: 

“I feel honored in accepting this degree 
because the University of Hawali leads in 
the lines Iam Interested in. Iam interested 
in Asia; and the University of Hawaif, more 
Tt acd other university, can help us in 
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The university campus is a remarkably apt 
meeting place for people from the American 
Continents and from Asia. Here they read- 
ily develop the personal understanding and 
friendship that marked American steward- 
ship in the Philippines before the granting 
of independence 12 years ago—and the 
strong bonds of friendship which prevall to- 
day between the American and the Filipino 
peoples. 

Visitors from Asia at the university often 
ask Americans of Asian ancestry why we 
don’t work for independence of Hawaii, 

“We're Americans,” is the emphatic reply. 
Thus is born a better appreciation of Ameri- 
cans—the strong loyalty which living in the 
United States creates in United States 
citizens. . 

Admiral Stump's brief remarks emphasized 
the importance of our university in the fu- 
ture of the Pacific. - 

Many in Hawaii underestimate that im- 
portance, Men of Admiral Stump's training, 
experience, and insight do not. À 


Most Latin Americans Feel Nixon Visit 
Improved Ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Spéaker, after 
thè return of the Vice President from 
South America some weeks ago much was 
written in the newspaper about the tenor 
of the feeling in South America with ref- 
erence to the United States. 


Naturally, most opinions were formed 
as a result of some of the mobs which 
formed in two of the cities visited by the 
Nixon's. That kind of publicity is al- 
ways spectacular and makes front-page 
news, The first real spadework that has 
been done to determine the sentiment of 
feeling about that trip is reported by 
Elmo C. Wilson, director, World Poll, as 
reported in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of July 27. This report is based 
upon sentiment as reported interviews 
with people in those countries and the 
percentages of the people interviewed are 
set out. The number of people reporting 
more good than harm from that trip is 
indeed surprising—running as high as 
72 percent in Bogota, Colombia, and 
Lima, Peru. 

This report is most heartening to 
Americans who are of good will and had 
hoped that the people of South America 
felt the same toward them. I am happy 
to append the results of the poll in full. 
Iam sure it will do much to correct some 
of the misrepresentations which have 
been made as to sentiment in South 
America toward the United States: 

| From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 27, 1958 
Most Latin AMERICANS Fret. Nixon Vis!T 
IMPROVED Tres 
(By Elmo C. Wilson,’director, World Poll) 

In all Latin American capitals recently sur- 
veyed, the number of people who regarded 
the Vice President's visit as a plus for rela- 
tions between their country and the Unit 
States was greater than the number who say 
harmful effects from the visit. 


1958 


NIXON SEEN EFFECTIVE 
Despite the overt and organized actions 
t him, the Vice President's role as an 
ore seador of good will seems to have been 
‘Sctive in most of the countries he visited. 
The purpose of Mr. Nixon's trip was to 
Serve ‘as an ambassador of good will. In 
a of creating a more favorable impres- 
on of the United States in this country, do 
>be think his trip did more good than harm, 

More harm than good?” 


No 
More | Made} opin- 
harm). no | ton, 
no 


swor 
R 
HE 
t, Uruguay. 6 
exiles City, . — . 4 13 
onvzudla. ___ > 11 6 
$ Buenos ‘Aires, Argentina... 21 12 


the uprleingiy. since it was in Lima that 
tie ee eruptions of violence against him 
on theo the Peruvians range very high 
Chiat © Score of feeling that the trip was suc- 
ul in creating a favorable impression of 

the Pane States. Many of the citizens of 
ruvian capital seem to have been im- 

by his fortitude and his willingness 


to speak 
up to the hostile university stu- 
dents there, Z 7 


VENEZUELA DUBIOUS 
8 Colombians also tended to be im- 
sone by Mr. Nrxon’s ambassadorial 
this ements, while the strongest doubts in 
On et came from the Venezuelans. 
tienes issue there were no important dif- 
es among the various age groups, al- 
tome there were slight evidences that in 
Of the capital cities the higher income 
tiveness vere more convinced of his effec- 
The etea har ese poor r N x 
Mon ng figures for Caracas an 
tevideo are illustrative of this: 


No 
More | Made) opin- 
tou, 
yo 
an- 
swer 


1 
eher income 
Amant o oo! 


g Urugua f 
pe tor 7 5 — 2 


xe oa 


serve ®, Purpose of Mr. Nrxon’s trip was to 
terms — an ambassador of good will. In 
sion ot oe a more favorable impres- 
do you e United States in this country, 
harm eee his trip did more good than 
x more harm than good?" 

thas THE SECOND QUESTION 
ted 8 of the South American capitals 
Wich os Mr. Nixon, and in Mexico City, 
interviews, not on his itinerary, World Poll 
lation A ers asked cross sections of the popu- 
poll e same question. An Elmo Roper 
tentative weed a similar question ofia repre- 
lation. ple of the United States popu- 

or 

Colomp e, Countries visited by Mr. Nrxon, the 
citizens ns were least likely to believe their 
Shared the views of the rioters in 
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the other capitals. And, indeed, there were 
no visible demonstrations against him in 
Bogota. x 

Asked in Latin America: 

“While Mr. Nrxon, who is Vice President 
of the United States, was on a recent visit 
to South America there were some violent 
demonstrations against him in Caracas and 
Lima. With regard to this country, do you 
think that those demonstrations reflect also 
the sentiment of most of the citizens of our 
country, of a sizable group, or of only a small 
number?” 

Asked in the United States: 

“On Vice President Nrxon's recent trip to 
South America, do you think the demonstra- 
tions against him reflected the sentiments 
of most of the peoplé there, of a sizable 
group, or of only a small number?” 


Percent 


Mexico City, Mexico. 
Bogota, Colombia... 
Montwyideo, Uru» 
S 
Bunos Aires, Ar- 
wonting............. 
Lima, Poru.. ..-..., 
Gurus, Venezuela —. 
United States 


Because the ringleaders of the demonstra- 
tions against Nrxon appeared to have been 
drawn from university student groups, it is 
interesting to compare the attitudes of the 
various age groups in the six cities on this 
question; å 

“While Mr. Nrxom, who is Vite President of 
the United States, was on a recent visit to 
South America, there were some violent dem- 
onstrations against him in Caracas and Lima. 
With regard to this country, do you think 
that those demonstrations reficct also the 
sentiments of most of the citizens of our 
country, of a sizable group, or of only a small 
number?" 


Among Moxicans— 
18 to 34 wars 
45 yours und alder 

Among Colom- 

bians— 
18 to $4 years. . 
35 yeurs and older 
Among Uru- 
guayauns— 
18 to H nr 
35 yours and older. 

Among Arent . 
18 to Y4 years... ..... 
35 yeurs and oller.. 

Among Peruvians— 
18 to H years. _.... 
35 years and older 

Among Venezuc 

lans— 
18 to H years...... 
35 years and older 


The younger Uruguayans, together with 
the Venezuelans under 35, were most willing 
to believe that most or at least a‘sizable 
group of their compatriots shared the feel- 
ings of the demonstrators. 
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TVA: Model for Democracy in Action 
Around the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE / 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on July 24 
the distinguished Representative from 
Minnesota, the Honorable Warrer H. 
Jupp, inserted in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD an article by one of his constitu- 
ents, a distinguished economist, Mr. W. S. 
Woytinsky, who reported on the attitudes 
of South Americans toward the United 
States. Among the significant comments 
made by this distinguished reporter was 
one on the deep impression which our 
own Tennessee Valley Authority has 
made on the thinking and the planning 
of our neighbors to the south. He points 
out also that it is unfortunate that so 
many Americans, including those in high 
places who visit Latin America, do not 
appreciate the significance and impor- 
tance of this influence. 

Mr. Speaker, this is true not only of 
the Lation American nations, but also of 
other nations throughout the world. 
Especially to the underdeveloped nations 
who are attempting to better their way 
of life, the TVA has been a model of de- 
mocracy in action. In view of this, and 
believing that my colleagues will find it 
interesting to review the influence of the 
TVA around the world, I insert in the 
Appendix, under unanimous consent, an 
article by Prof. Henry C, Hart, of the 
University of Wisconsin, in a recent issue 
of the Progressive magazine, entitled, 
“TVA Around the World.” The article 
follows: 

TVA AROUND THE Won 
(By Henry C. Hart) 

“President Tito Visits ‘French TVA," “A 
TVA for the Khuzestan Region,” “Colombia's 
‘TVA Gets the Green Light“ these are among 
last year’s headlines from the New York 
Times and Time which illustrate a semantic 
development Julian Huxley noted 15 years 
ago: In almost every country, the initials 
TVA stand for the multiple use of a single 
river to meet all the needs of man.“ 

That the initials of an American agency 
should be the word by which most men 
everywhere refer to intensive river develop- 
ment is itself something of an achievement, 
But has TVA given more than its name to 
foreign projects? 

What we need to answer that question is 
the view of foreign political leaders them- 
eelves—the men who planned and legislated 
the projects. We can sample that view au- 
thentically in the case of India—a nation 
which is not underdeveloped in recording 
and publishing its political decisions. We 
need to go back 15 years to the genesis of 
India’s TVA—the Damodar Valley Corp. 

World War II was closing in on India in 
July 1943, when the Damodar River burst its 
levees. It is not a big river, but the flood 
struck at a crucial time, destroying 200,000 
acres of rice, cutting the rails to Calcutta, 
and sharply intensifying the horrible Bengal 
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famine. The wartime British governor of 
Bengal was an action-minded Australian, 
R. G. Casey. To the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, 
he sent off a preliminary proposal to store 
the floods for hydroelectricity and irrigation. 
At one point, the proposal said flatly, “The 
nearest parallel to the Damodar is in the 
Tennessee Valley, United States of America.” 
Lord Wavell's reaction broke directly away 
from the normal strategy of empire. Against 
the recorded opposition of British interests 
who would lose not only prestige but prob- 
ably design and equipment contracts for the 
project, he cabled the British Ambassador 
in Washington to enlist a TVA engineer to 
come to this British colony, not on a flying 
consultant trip, but to stay and design the 
engineering harness for the Damodar. 

The man who went was William L. Voor- 
duin. In his 10 years at TVA he had had the 
opportunity to create for himself a then new 
profession—that of planning engineer. His 
skill was in the strategy, not merely the 
tactics, of using a river. In 6 months, as 
actual head of an Indian government agency, 
he had produced a plan for the unified 
development of the Damodar River. (That 
phrasing of the title Is the hall mark of the 
TVA influence on river engineering around 
the world.) 

Two years later Voorduin left India in the 
midst of the bloody Hindu-Muslim riots, 
afraid that his foresighted scheme was lost 
In the birthpangs of the new nation. Mean- 
while, other men, sophisticated in Indian ad- 
ministration and politics, had taken up the 
cause. Dr. Sudhir Sen, sent from his post 
at. the Indian Embassy in Moscow to Knox- 
ville to observe the TVA model, went home 
to negotiate the agreement with the two 
Indian states through which the Damodar 
flows. i 

In 1948, when the bill creating the Damo- 
dar Valley Corporation reached the floor of 
the Indian legislature, shrewd minister N. V. 
Gadgil prepared for the job of steering it 
through by watching a TVA movie. He de- 
clared with pride, “The bill that is now be- 
fore this House is modeled ori the provisions 
of the Tennessee Valley bill which was passed 
by the Congress of the United States of 
America.” The only criticism that argument 
drew was from an M. P. who thought a 
minor provision of the Indian bill departed 
needlessly from the language of the TVA 
act. Without making a search of the record 
of laws transplated among nations, I doubt 
whether there are many analogies to this 
situation. Dictators have imposed foreign 
models often enough, and former colonies 
have copied the mother country. But to 
search the world, and take from a country 


with which you have had no previous re- 


lations a pattern for an agency, an engineer- 
ing plan, a form of intergovernmental re- 
lations, and a statuta, is something else 
again. 

The use India has made of the TVA ex- 
ample is, by now, greater still. Sudhir Sen, 
as general manager of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation, repeatedly used TVA experience 
in solying his agency’s problems. Prime 
Minister Nehru consulted two former chalr- 
men of TVA, Arthur Morgan and David E: 
Lilienthal. Andrew Komora, once construc- 
tion engineer at Norris Dam, has now fin- 
ished his sixth year, and sixth day, as chief 
engineer of the DVC. When he showed me 
around the half-finished Maithon Dam, 
speaking proudly of the young Indian en- 
gineers who had taken command, he 
chuckled over one curious TVA contribution. 
It was a manganese-steel casting—the 
jaw of a heavy-duty rock crusher. After 
sizing the stone for Norris Dam's concrete, 
it was sold to Shasta in California. DVC had 
bought it at a bargain and it was still 
sey ete 

What are the sources of TVA's apparenti 
limitless influence overseas? First, rt 
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tainly its high visibility. In the first 10 
years after the war, TVA had 12,000 visitors 
from 90 countries. Some were tourists. But 
others were men like the directors of the 
Corporacion Autonoma Regional del Cauca 
(Colombia); Ambassador Norman Makin of 
Australia, whose government had asked him 
to get information for the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-Electric Authority; President Aleman 
of Mexico and his Secretary for Hydraulic 
Resources; the chief civil engineer of Uru- 
guay’s Rio Negro Project; Abdullah Khan, 
president of the Helmand Valley Authority 
in Afghanistan, 

What these hundreds of engineers, plan- 
ners, and lawmakers saw in TVA was a dem- 
onstration of work their countries needed. 
They saw how it had been done, not only 
the concrete and the steel, but the wording 
of the law, and the relaxed, man-to-man 
way the TVA-paid assistant county agent 
talked phosphates with a Cumberland 
Mountain farmer. The confidence of accom- 
plished results, as well as the techniques, 
equipped them to win support for a TVA 
counterpart back home. Of all the things 
that are done to develop a poor country, 
dams, canals, and transmission lines haye 
the greatest power to catch the eye—and 
the Imagination. But the dramatic look of 
TVA has been given a limitless reach and a 
profound as well as a sharply defined mean- 


ing by the articles, books, and speeches of. 


Dayid E. Lilienthal and Gordon Clapp, and 
the band of professionally competent cru- 
! saders who worked for TVA. 

The TVA's alumni are, indeed, the second 
great source of its influence abroad. The 
roster, far too long and varied to list here, 
certainly begins with Lilienthal and Clapp. 
In 1955, after each had served as an inter- 
national consultant on a highly delicate 
mission, Lilienthal on the Indus River which 
flows from India through Pakistan, and 


Clapp on the Jordan, they teamed up with. 


an experienced international investment 
banking firm; Lazard Freres, to establish the 
Development & Resources Corp. The TVA's 
pioneers set up shop at 50 Broadway, 
not many doors off Wall Street. Lillenthal 
put the new firm to work advising the Goy- 
ernment of Colombia how it could exploit 
the water and power of the Cauca River to 
open up for farming and industry a beauti- 
ful valley high on the western slopes of the 
Andes. The first dam is almost finished 
now; it will send 90,000 kilowatts into the 
booming city of Cali in the heart of the 
valley. Flood control, irrigation for sugar- 
cane and rice, a new highway down to the 
Pacific, and new industries are coming with 
the dam. 

The Lilienthal-Clapp firm is now deeply 
involved in another TVA-like enterprise in 
Tran. Director Abol Hassan Ebtehaj, of the 
Iranian plan organization, called on their 
corporation in 1956 to see what could be 
done with the barren southwest corner of 
his country, Khuzestan, one of the hottest 
places inhabited by men. When the Lilien- 
thal-Clapp plan came in, the decisive Eb- 
tehaj] promptly commissioned their firm to 
build it: He released $38 million of Iran’s 
oil money to get the project started. The 
Development & Resources Corp. had never 
before accepted construction responsibilities. 
But just about now dirt will begin to move 
on the first Khuzestan dam in a gorge of the 
Diz River 150 miles north of the Persian 
Gulf. By 1962 it Ill be storing water to irri- 
gate an eventual 250,000 acres and generate 
80,000 kilowatts of power. 

As in TVA, the river will be made to serve 
a complex of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopments already authorized to be built 
halfway down from the dam to the Persian 
Gulf. A refinery will process sugar from the 
irrigated plantations. To this now desolate 
spot will come a sure water supply from the 
reservoirs above, electricity from the thermal 
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plants at the Abadan refineries (even before 
the dam is complete), and an enormous sup- 
ply of piped-in natural gas. The first in- 
dustry will be a plant turning out 9 million 
pounds of plastics per year. From the petro- 
chemical point of view,” said Lilienthal last 
October, “this area resembles the gulf coast 
25 years ago, except Its resources are greater.” 

Coordinator of the international planning, 
design, and construction group in Iran is an- 
other TVA alumnus—John B. Blanford, Jr., 
former general manager. 

The variety of jobs being done on river 
valley development abroad by other former 
ae people is suggested by even a small sam- 
ple: 

Carl A, Bock, chief engineer, and from 
1953, head of the Water Resources Authority 
of Puerto Rico. - 

James B. Hayes, chief engineer of the 1948 
Palestine Commission, and Van Court Hare, 
engineer for the 1953 U. N. Advisory Com- 
mission, to plan development of the Jordan 
Valley. 

A. A. Meyer, chief design engineer, and 
William. J, Hayes, technical adviser, of the 
Cauca Valley Corporation in Colombia. 

John P. Ferris, in general charge, to 1957. 
of the work in southern Asia of the United 
States International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. t 

What is it that commends men like these 
not Just as consultants or contractors, but 
to carry some of the responsbility of the 
governments that hired them? I think it is 
the demonstration of their TVA performance 
that they can put fine technical skills to the 
service of public aims and economic transfor- 
mations that reach way beyond engineering- 

“If we are successful here,” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt told Congress in calling for TVA. 
“we can march on, step by step, in a like 
development of other great natural territo- 
rial units within our borders.” What an 
ironic sequel this 25th anniversary of that 
eloquent message reveals. At least eight na- 
tions have “marched on” conscidusly to ap- 
ply the lessons of TVA to their rivers; the 
United States Government, author of the 
experiment, has stood still. 

I think it is possible, by examining the 
record of the export of the TVA idea, to 
come close to explaining this paradox. The 
TVA has been taken as a model, first, for 
‘Trivers of middle size. Little watersheds are 
developed as features of agricultural or city 
water supply programs. The giants—the 
Indus, the Nile, the Rhine—like our own 
Ohio and Missouri, are too big to encompass 
with & unified development, 

It is interesting, too, that the TVA idea 
has been most usable in semi-developed na- 
tions. To take the first steps from poverty 
and tradition a single-purpose development 
may stretch a nation’s capacity—the old 
British Gezira irrigation scheme on the 
Sudanege Nile may seem a more appropriate 
model than TVA. It was a brutal aspect of 
the poverty of India when she attained in- 
dependence that only in one small valley. 
the Damodar, could she afford a plan to stop 
floods. Her larger rivers had to be har- 
nessed initially for irrigation and electricity. 
which would pay out in money, not lives- 
The highly deyeloped countries of Western 
Europe, and even Japan, have found their 
river valleys already committed to earlier 
navigation, or hydroelectric development, or 
water supply, or irrigation, or transport, or 
industrial uses too far reaching to Incorpo- 
Tate Into a unified plan centered on the 
river. The TVA Idea has fit best the hitb- 
erto slightly exploited river basins in nations 
(or even empires), having some means, some 
markets, and some qualified men, but want- 
ing more. 

So far, too, no country has built a second 
project of the TVA pattern. Perhaps the in- 
tensive development of a river, apace with 
the related development of forests, farms 
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and minerals which can be tied in with it 
via. hydroelectricity, or transport, or irriga- 
tion, or watershed protection, is inherently a 
Pilot plant operation, Perhaps, as some en- 
tirely dispassionate American political scien- 
tists believe, the tie of the land and the 
Minerals to the river that drains them is 
not made by nature; but by imaginative 
men. And once the value of the develop- 
ment of related resources has been demon- 
strated, nationwide programs tend to spring 
up—soil conservation, encouragement of 
small industries, rural electrification, adult 
education, and many more. The valley au- 
thority may have extended its lessons with- 
Out extending its form. 

Certainly there is one powerful force 
Working for yalley authorities abroad which 
la missing at home—the World Bank. The 
Utterly pragmatic loan examiners sent out by 
bank chairman Eugene R. Black want irri- 
- Bation, and kilowatts, and increased produc- 
tive capacity for every dollar they invest. 

jects for hydroelectricity, irrigation, and 
control, incidentally, have received 
More loans from the bank (close to $1 bil- 
lion) than any other type of project. 
And so, as for the Damodar, the Cauca, the 
Ping River in Thailand, the Litani River in 
banon, the bank itself has insisted on 
making its loan to a regional, businesslike 
&gency—an agency Uke TVA. To quote 
Black's reasoning: 

“The bank places particular stress upon 
the assurance of adequate management for 
the project, * * * In this connection, the 
bank has frequently insisted, in the case of 
Government projects, that their operation 
be entrusted to a quasiautonomous author- 
ty, or in some other fashion be insulated 
from political pressures and the rigidities of 

vernment administrative procedures.” 

A satirist of contemporary ideologies 
Would certainly find it amusing that these 
Semideveloped countries, some of them ad- 

cted to a socialist ideal, have employed a 
businesslike, corporate organization for their 
new river development, while business-ori- 
ented America leans on the Bureau of Recla- 
Mation, the Army Corps of Engineers, and 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

ere may even be some wry humor in the 
Profligate manner in which the House and 
f nate Appropriations Committees still 

nance domestic dams, as compared to the 
&rd-boiled insistence on results of an in- 
ternational “giveaway” agency. 

Now Russia, and soon China, will be push- 

Us hard as exemplars to the nations on 
1 to use the water in their rivers to break 
dose from the immemorial circle of poverty, 
Wasted resources, and human frustration. 
© dams they are building now are bigger 
— n Ours, much bigger. So far, I hope this 
8 Port makes plain, our example, our people, 
ur ideas have been influential abroad at 
pe © level of policy decisions, and not just 
Ngineering techniques. In that we have a 
Prectous advantage over the Russians in any 
rhs country. Only satellite countries will 
the What we, or the Communists, say is good 


td them. Independent countries will ac- 


` Pt what we have demonstrated is good 
or us. 


Beneath their propaganda, Russia and 
appeal to underdeveloped nations as 
because they can say, “you can do 
What we prosperous Americans are 
toi to overlook is that the power of TVA 
in Ospire men abroad, now that we are turn- 
8 backs on it at home, comes from 
a ee the same identification, carried one 
the Step further. What the engineers and 
whe lawmakers from poor countries hear 
at n they drive out of Knoxville and stop 
iu? hillside farmhouse is, at bottom, this: 
© Were poor, too, 25 years ago. We always 
your n. You can do what we did using 
river and your soll. But you can do 

And keep running your own government, 
In fict, with your demonstration farms 
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and co-ops, and your unions, and your new 
schools, you can do it better that way.” 

Who will teach the world the lesson for 
the next round of development: how to or- 
ganize the programs pioneered by the valley 
authorities on a national scale, how to reach 
the little watersheds, how-to plan for the 
giant rivers; more important, how to select 
and plan and*make use of the whole gamut 
of resource improvements? 

Electricity plus Soviets equals commu- 
nism, said Lenin. We once showed men from 
every country that we could add something 
to electricity to equal democracy. /Can we 
add it still? 

TVA’S AROUND THE WORLD 

Projects expressly modeled in part on TVA 
include: Damodar Valley Corporation, India; 
Helmand Valley Authority, Afghanistan; 
Khuzestan project, Iran; Puerto Rico Water 
Resources Authority, Puerto Rico; Corpora- 
clon Autonoma Regional Del Cauca, Colom- 
bia; Snowy Mountains Hydroelectric Author- 
ity, Australia; Papaloapan Commission, 
Mexico; Litani River Authority, Lebanon, 


Threat of Global Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Vallejo (Calif.) Times-Herald. 

This editorial is based on a very 
thought provoking book recently pub- 
lished by the National Planning Associa- 
tion. This book js entitled “1970 With- 
out Arms Control” and it portrays 
graphically the growing danger of the 
nuclear arms race between the Soviets 
and the nuclear weapon owning nations 
in the free world. 


THREAT oF GLOBAL WARFARE 


The National Planning Association adds 
to our worries by reporting the-dangers of 
global war are real and will continue as a 
menace for the next few years. The ex- 
planation of this gloomy outlook is that 
irresponsible parties may get hold of some 
nuclear bombs and accidentally set off the 
fireworks. The idea is not as far-fetched as 
it may sound; somebody will spill the beans 
so that anyone desirous of doing so may buy 
or bulld some deadly bombs. í 

Russia may have been playing fast and 
loose with realities when she charged the 
United States was flirting with war by send- 
ing bomb-carrying planes across the ice floes 
of the Arctic, but not alarmingly. Two 
may play at that game, and regardless of 
how skillfully the game is conducted, there 
always is danger that a trigger-happy indi- 
vidual may decide to risk the consequences 
just to see how much devyilment a bomb 
explosion can create. 

For some reason or other the Middle East 
seems ripe for a great upheaval. If we dare 
not trust the Soviets in a talk fest, how can 
we trust them to withhold bombs from the 
troublemakers huddied around the Mediter- 
ranean? A bomb released in any of the 
small nations could create a medley,of wars 
that would challenge the rest of the world 
to extinguish. The only safe way to deal 
with nuclear bombs is to destroy them be- 
fore it is too late, and the formulas for 
them, ^ 

The successful creation of A-bombs and 
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H-bombs has created a new menace, one 
that posses the greatest destructive power in 
history. It is next to impossible to keep 
these instruments out of the hands of irre- 
sponsible persons, either the careless or the 
more willful who would carelessly, or with 
malice aforethought, shoot a few bombs just 
to see what would happen. 

The outbreak in Labanon is characteristic ` 
of the thinking of the rebellions. The 
United States has granted several millions 
of dollars to aid Lebanon, on a matching 
basis, but that kind of ald is not enough. 
Lebanon demands more money and unre- 
stricted management, under prospects of 
changing allegiance to Russia, Things are a 
little uncertain in the Middle East. 


Cleaning Up Our Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


-Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, water 
pollution control and water conservation 
in general is largely thought of in terms 
of health, recreation, and even econom- 
ics. Another aspect, although: seldom 
discussed, is legal in character. 


Recognizing this fact, the Federal Bar 
Association in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Inc., recently 
spnsored a briefing conference on water 
resources here in Washington. One of 
the most important papers presented 
at the enference was delivered by Mr. 
Murray Stein, Chief, Interstate Enforce- 
ment Section, Water Supply and Water 
Pollution Control program, Bureau of 
State Services, Public Health Service. 
For a concise and yet detailed explana- 
tion of the Federal water pollution con- 
trol program and its importance to the 
future development of our Nation, I 
highly recomment that every Member of 
the House read Mr. Stein's paper en- 
titled “Cleaning Up Our Water”: 

CLEANING Up Our WATER 

In the long run no civilization is stronger 
than its natural resources. Our unique her- 
itage of personal and economic freedom, 
coupled with the preeminent position of the 
United States among nations, is due to a 
fortunate coalescence of enlightened politi- 
cal philosophy, temperate climate, and abun- 
dance of natural resources. 

Not the least of these resources has been 
an ample supply of water of usable quality 
in large segments of the country. Ample 
up to now—but with our explosive popula- 
tion growth and industrial expansion, in- 
cluding amazing new chemical and nuclear 
technologies, even the humid parts of the 
country are beginning to be pinched for 
enough water of usable quality. Thus we 
may be at the dawn of an era where water 
of usable quality will be this country’s most 
critical natural resource. 

In recognition of the need for action to 
protect this vital resource, more definite 
water resource policies are being evolved by 
the Federal Government, the States, and re- 
gional and local groups. Conferences such 
as this one provide the synthesis of ideas 
necessary for the establishment of these pol- 
icles. Out of such meetings has come the 
inexorable conclusion that a water resource 
policy must be based on hard scientific facts 
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concerning the quantity, location, and qual- 
ity of water. 

First, we must recognize the basic fact 
that pending a breakthrough which will 
permit economical conversion of salt. water 
to usable water on a large scale, this coun- 
try today has just about the same amount 
of water as was available the day Columbus 
arrived. If we rely on natural phenomena, 
and make allowances for dry and wet cycles, 
we can be reasonably certain that the total 
amount of water will not materially increase 
or decrease in the future. Demands on this 
relatively fixed supply will become increas- 
ingly acute as our population, agriculture, 
and industry expand. 

A second consideration is the fact that 
surface and underground waters are con- 
fined, by nature to the drainage basins and 
aquifers in which they are found. Like 
the wind, water is restless and moves from 
place to place. In so doing, it does not 
respect political boundaries—local, State, or 
Federal. Therefore,, any comprehensive 
water resource policy must be based on or 
take into account the drainage basin con- 
cept with its interstate aspects. Water re- 
source policies alse must take into account 
hydrological information on the character of 
underground aquifers. 

Third, we must come to the realization 
that the assimilative powers of the Nation's 
waters to absorb wastes are limited. In many 
areas of the country the polluted conditions 
of our waters make them unfit for a variety 
of legitimate water uses. And we are awak- 
ening to the-realization that having pol- 
luted water is almost as bad as haying no 
water at all. 

Taking these basic precepts into account, 
the objectives of a water-resource policy 
may be stated as: (1) The equitable appor- 
tionment of water among competing de- 
mands; (2) stabilization of water flows and 


water supply; and (3) improving water qual- - 
1 


The equitable apportionment of water 
among ofen conflicting interests may well 
be one of the major social-legal-political 
problem areas of our time. Any determina- 
tion in this area, however, necessarily will 
be shaped and limited by the quantity and 
quality of water available. 

More and more of our water courses are 
becoming regulated streams, Water is stored 
and judicially released so as to prevent floods 
and yet provide adequate stream flows to 
meet a variety of other uses. 

Along with effective regulation of water 
quantity there is the need for astute, com- 
prehensive, water quality management to 
insure that water is in a condition which 
meets the requirements of legitimate water 
uses. These uses are: 

(1) Municipal and domestic water supply: 
(2) industrial; (3) agricultural; (4) fish and 
wildlife propagation; (5) recreation; (6) 
navigation; (7) power development; and 
(8) transportation of wastes. z 

In addition, most important watercourses 
must be so as to prevent floods 
and protect the public health, 

. which are often apt to be overlooked are 
those concerned with use of water within 
the stream bed, i. e., dilution of water for 
carrying away effluents from waste treat- 
ment plants, and the needs of fish and wild- 
life, recreation, and navigation. Significant 
in this respect are the increased demands 
the American people are making for active 
and passive water recreation facilities. 

In recognition of the emerging national 
character of the problem of improving the 
quality of the Nation's waters, bills to estab- 
lish a eana water pollution control pro- 
gram were troduced in every Congress 
since 1900 (except the war years), It was 
not until 1948 that the first comprehensive 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act was en- 
acted. This act was amended extensively 
by the 84th Congress, and the new Federal 
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Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 
660, 84th Cong.) was approved by the Presi- 
dent on July 9,.1956. This is ad- 
ministered by the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, under the supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The Federal act reaffirms the policy of 
Congress to recognize, preserve, and protect 
the primary responsibilities and rights of 
the States in preventing and controlling 
water pollution. The Federal role is to sup- 
port and aid technical research and to pro- 
vide Federal technical services and financial 
aid to States, interstate agencies, and mu- 
nicipalities. 

The activities authorized by the Federal 
act to implement this policy include: 

1. Development of comprehensive pro- 
grams for control of water pollution in co- 
operation with other Federal agencies, States, 
interstate agencies, municipalities, and in- 
dustries. 

2. Encouragement of interstate compacts 
and improved State laws, 

8. Conduct and support of research, in- 
vestigations, and training, and dissemination 
of information. 

4. Technical services to States. 

5. Basic data collection and evaluation. 

6. Program grants to States and interstate 
agencies. 

7. Grants to municipalities for construc- 
tion of sewage-treatment works. 

8, Federal enforcement measures to abate 
pollution of interstate waters. 

STATE LAWS 

In order to carry out its statutory respon- 
sibility to encourage improved State laws, 
the Public Health Service in 1950 issued a 
suggested State Water Pollution Control Act. 
This suggested act was prepared after com- 
plete analysis of all existing State water 
pollution control laws of the States and 
Territories, and consultation with and com- 
ment from State water pollution control ad- 
ministrators, attorneys, municipal groups, 
industry. and others interested in the field. 
The principles of the suggested act have been 
used by 33 States in amending existing State 
water pollution control legisiation or in en- 
acting new legislation. This suggested act 
has become the basic document which is 
considered before State legislation is drafted, 
It should be emphasized that this is a sug- 
gested, not a model act. As water resources 
conditions and water pollution control prob- 
lems vary from State to State, It is belle ved 
that the legislative approach to solving the 
problems must also vary. Further, use of 
these different approaches affords an oppor- 
tunity to examine and test new techniques. 
-The Public Health Service is now contem- 
plating a second analysis covering all current 
State and Territorial water pollution control 
acts, which will be used as a basis for a re- 
vision of the suggested State act. We expect 
to have the revision ready for the 1959 State 
legislative sessions. 

INTERSTATE ENFORCEMENT 

Under the Federal act, pollution of inter- 
state waters which endangers the health or 
welfare of persons in a State other than that 
in which the discharge originates is subject 
to abatement. Briefly, the interstate en- 
forcement feature of the act may be con- 
sidered in three major steps: 

1. A conference with State and {nterstate 
agencies to determine the nature of an inter- 
state pollution problem, the adequacy of 
treatment measures taken, and the nature of 
delays, if any. The conference may be 
called by the Surgeon General if he believes 
that pollution subject to abatement under 
the act is occurring; it must be called if the 
Surgeon General is requested to do so by 
a State water pollution control agency, or a 
governor of a State. 

2. A public hearing, called by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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when a reasonable time has been allowed, 
following the initial conference, for the 
abatement of the pollution. 

3. If remedial action is not taken, fol- 
lowing the hearing, the matter can be re- 
ferred to the Attorney General for court 
action upon the request of a receiving State 
or the consent of the discharging State. 

In only one case has it been necessary to 
go to the hearing stage. In all other cases 
satisfactory action seems to have been 
achieved around the conferenec table. 

We find that getting the State water pollu- 
tion control agencies around the conference 
table with the persons responsible for an in- 
terstate pollution situation is a most help- 
ful mechanism for getting results. It is on 
this device that we are placing our present 
enforcement emphasis. The conference idea 
is not a new one. As long ago as 1921, the 
judge in the famous case of New York v. 
New Jersey,’ stated: “We cannot withhold 
the suggestion, inspired by the considera- 
tion of this case, that the grave problem of 
sewage disposal presented by the large and 
growing populations living on the shores of 
New York Bay is more likely to be wisely 
solved by cooperative study and by confer- 
ence and mutual concession on the part of 
representatives of the States so vitally in- 
terested in it than by proceedings in any 
court, however constituted.” 

In addition, we are preparing dockets on 
about 150 actual and potential intertsate pol- 
lution areas. With this information kept 
current we can: (1) Provide accurate infor- 
mation on this problem when it is requested: 
(2) use the data to guide our actions when 
enforcement becomes necessary; and (3) use 
the data to encourage the adoption of pro- 
grams to prevent relatively clean areas from 
becoming polluted. 

INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


The Public Health Service also encourages 
the formation of interstate compacts by par- 
ticipating in negotiations and giving tech- 
nical advice and assistance when requested. 
The compacts now in existence having sub- 
stantial water pollution control functions 
are; 

1, Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware. 

2. New England intertsate water pollution 
control compact: Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 

3. Tristate Compact, interstate sanitation 
commission: New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut. 

4. Ohio River Valley water sanitation com- 
pact: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New York, 
— Pennsylvanla, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, 

5. Bistate development agency: Missourl, 
Nlinois. s é 

6. Intertsate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin: Maryland, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, District of Columbia. 

7. Klamath River Basin compact: Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, 

In the process of negotiation or approval 
are the following: \ 

1. Tennessee River Basin water pollution 
control compact: Alabama, Georgia,- Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia; 

2. Columbia River Basin compact: Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming. 

3. Arkansas River compact: 
Oklahoma, 

4. Red River compact: Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas. \ - 

5. Little Missouri River compact: Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, North Dakota, Wyo- 
ming. 

More and more water apportionment com- 
pacts are giving consideration to inclusion 
of pollution control features as the recog“ 
nition of the need for quality as well as 
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quantity Bä water becomes increasingly 
evident. $ 


CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


Under the Water Pollution Control Act, 
construction grants are made for municipal 
Waste treatment works in the amount of 30 
Percent of the cost of the project, or $250,- 

» Whichever is less. An annual appro- 
Priation of $50 million is authorized for this 
Purpose, up to an aggregate of $500 million. 
Grants are made to those projects which 
have been certified by the State water pol- 
lution control agencies as having priority 
Over other eligible projects on the basis of 
financial as well as water pollution control 
needs, Therefore, this grant program is a 
Cooperative Federal-State program and not 
® Federal-municipal program as are many 
Other similar construction programs, in 

“which the States are bypassed. 
The construction grants program has been 
in actual operation for about 18 months. 
tion of construction award data 
1 tes that substantial progress in pol- 
ution abatement Is being afforded through 

e stimulus of these Federal grants. After 
a sharp decline in the first quarter of 1957, 
the seasonally adjusted anual rate of con- 

t awards for sewage treatment works 
Construction has maintained an almost 
Steady upward trend. By the end of March 
1958, the rate had reached the highest level 

on record. This steady increase, in con- 

trast to the declining trend for collecting 

1088 and waterworks, indicates the stimu- 

ation afforded by the construction grants 

Program, 
PROGRAM GRANTS 


Up to $3 million a year is authorized for 
ts to States and interstate agencies for 
bog extension and improvement of their 
ater pollution control programs. Here are 
in interesting examples of progress made 
= 1957 in expanding State and interstate 
ater Pollution control programs: 
fn Total personnel employed increased 
m 604 to 709, an increase of 17.5 percent. 
ue Twenty-one agencies increased activi- 
involving stream surveys. 
ot deer ty-four agencies bought major items 
eld, laboratory, and office equipment. 
4. Sixteen agencies initiated or expanded 
ch programs. 
5. Twenty-six agencies added radiological 
eillance to water quality programs. 
RESEARCH 


er belief seems to be widespread that the 
mia ution control problems of the country 
Pc be solved by the provision of money and 
truction engineering know-how. Noth- 
Wheat more misleading. The gap between 
Plex >$ know about the increasingly com- 
Need et Pollution problems and what we 
large to know is growing yearly. By and 
from the answers we must have will come 
Of reo Search. Unfortunately, the growth 
tion ch in water supply and water pollu- 
the entre has been relatively slow. Since 
tion Conant of the Foderal Water Pollu- 
Servi utrol Act of 1956, the Public Health 
Festaro has been able to double its previous 
Center Program. The Sanitary Engineering 
T in Cincinnati is carrying on research 
agement major areas of water quality man- 
treatm t interest—water supply, sewage 
Al omen and industrial waste treatment. 
by 8 most of this research is carried out 
with 3 people, some is done on contract 
efleien tside Organizations when this is more 
Proy; — or when such organizations can 


Pe Personnel, equipment, or com- 
ditio Nr highly specialized areas, In ad- 
direct and contract research, the 


Trice makes r 
Pro esearch grants for projects 
Posed by qualified Individuals and or- 
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standards of 


-ganizations that meet high 
potential significance and validity. 
TECHNICAL SERVICES ' 

A major element of the Federal program 
is the provision of technical services on re- 
quest by Federal, State, interstate, munici- 
pal, and other agencies, These professional 
services are given by our staffs at the Sani- 
tary Engineering Center and in our regional 
Offices. Assistance has been extended to all 
the States and Territories for consultation, 
laboratory investigations, and field studies. 
Projects referred to our Cincinnati labora- 
tories for technical assistance are carefully 
screened for research value. 

Recently, many States have been able to 
increase their programs and staffs to a point 
where they are able to solve most of their 
own problems. This is permitting the Serv- 
ice to direct more and more of its technical 
assistance effort into problems of an hiter- 
state and regional nature rather than into 


special problems of an individual State. An. 


example of such a regional problem, now 
being studied by the Service, is the problem 
of pollution by natural salt deposits and by 
ollfield brines in the Southwest. This cre- 
ates a regional water-quality problem in an 
area of already limited water resources. 

To study this regional problem, we have 
Initiated in the Arkansas and Red River Ba- 
sins a water-quality conservation project in 
cooperation with the States and local com- 
munities of the area. Its purpose is to find 
ways of preventing and controlling brine pol- 
lution. In many ways this project is a pio- 
neering operation that we belieye will dem- 
enstrate the values of both immediate and 
long-range water resources quality Manage- 
ment planning. The engineering facts from 
this study will permit Federal, State, and 
local agencies to bulld water-resources proj- 
ects with assurance as to the water quality 
that will be obtained. In addition, the study 
will provide a water-quality inventory of two 
of the Southwest's most important re- 
sources—the Arkansas and Red Rivers, 


BASIC DATA 


In recent years there has been growing 
,concern over the lack of basic information 
on the Nation's water resources. As a con- 
sequence, the Congress inserted in this act 
authority for the Service to collect and dis- 
seminate basic data on water quality. 

We have initiated a long-range basic data 
program in which State and local agencies 
are actively participating. We are also estab- 
lishing a national network of water quality 
sampling stations to provide data on trends 
of improvement or deterioration of water 
across the country. To date, 44 stations 
have been placed in operation and a national 
total of 250 to 300 stations is planned. 

We are also bringing up to date our in- 
ventories of water supply, sewerage, and in- 
dustrial waste treatment facilities. These 
are soon to be printed along with more than 
30 tables of evaluated data taken from them. 
Also, the 1957 issue of our annual publica- 
tion of contract award data is now in press. 

Working with State and Federal agencies, 
municipalities, industry, conservationists, 
and other groups interested in water resource 
problems, the Public Health Service, under 
the. Federal Water Pollution Control Act, is 
making a concerted effort to improve the 
quality of the Nation's waters, We believe 
that water quality management is an essen- 
tial part of maintaining and preserving the 
water resources of this country for our peo- 
ple. And we believe that the adequacy of 
our future water supply will be assured when 
the American people have a full understand- 
ing of the relationship which this program 
of water quality management bears to the 
provision of adequate quantities of water. 
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Distinguished World Visitors Beat Path 
to TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the great 
influence of the TVA as a model of 
democracy in action has been pointed 
out by many observers of the world. 
TVA reports that it is receiving critical 
and intensive study by private and gov- 
ernmental organizations throughout the 
civilized world. Hundreds of persons 
are coming to the Tennessee Valley each 
year to see TVA in operation. More 
than half are from countries other than 
the United States. They come to see 
for themselves how this great-American 
institution operates and to draw from it 
st 0 for application to their own 


In this connection and under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
a tabulation and summary list of special 
distinguished foreign visitors and guests 
for the past 10 years to the TVA. The 
list follows: 

These special visitors divide themselves 
roughly into two groups. The first and 
smaller one is composed of trainees, who 
come to TVA for varying periods, not in- 
frequently months, and have opportunity 
for observation within the divisions in whose 
work they are particularly interested. The 
second, and numerically greater group, visits 
TVA for periods ranging from 1 day to 
about 2 weeks. 

Almost every profession and interest is 
represented. < 

FOREIGN VISITORS TO TVA 

Below is a tabulation of visits by non- 

citizens for the past 10 fiscal years: 


gzzgyys geg 


~ Some of the outstanding visitors include: 

‘The Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Sardar 
Mohammed Doud, June 1958. 

Ambassador Ben Aboud, of Morocco, March 
1957. 

The President of the General Assembly of 
Morocco, El Mahdi Ben Barka, March 1957. 

The President of the Republic of Vietnam, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, May 1957. 

The Deputy Premier of Burma, U Ba Swe, 
and Madam Ba Swe, December 1957. 

Prince Albert of Leige, brother of the King 
of Belgium, in November 1955. 

Prime Minister U Nu, of Burma, in July 
1955. 
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Ambassador Gaganviharl Mehta, India, 
Ambassador to the United States, in May 
1954. 

Ambassador Eikich{ Arak!, Japan, Am- 
bassador to the United States, in December 
1953. 

Ambassador and Mrs, Eban, of Israel, in 
May 1953. 

Muhammed Qudrat-I-Khuda, Minister of 
Defense, of Pakistan, in December 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs” Feridun C. Erkin, of 
Turkey, in October 1952. 

Adm. Renato de Almeida Guillobei, Secre- 
tary of the Brazilian Navy, in September 
1952. 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, of 
Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik de Kauf- 
mann, of Denmark, in July 1952. 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, Ne- 
therlands, in April 1952. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, of Is- 
rael, in May 1951. 

Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of Belgium, 
in April 1951. 

President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of Chile, 
in April 1950. 

Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor, of 
West Germany, in February 1950. 

Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
of India, in October 1949. 

President Enrico Gaspar Dutra, of Brazil, 
in May 1949. 

Right Honorable Hector McNeil, British 
Minister of State, in April 1949. 

The Khan of Kalat, ruler of Kalat, Pakis- 
tan, in April 1949. 

Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium, in April 
1948. 

Abdel Meguid Pasha Saleh, Egyptian Min- 
ister of Public Works, in July 1947. 

Prince Seif Al-Islam, Abdullah Hamidud- 
din, of Yemen, in July 1947. 

President Miguel Aleman, of Mexco, in May 
1947. 


Tribute to Dr. Gabriel Hauge 
EXTENSTON OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Evening 
Star of Monday, July 21. It very ap- 
propriately commends an able public 
Official of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, who, after 6 years of devoted serv- 
ice, is now returning to private life. I 
have a very high regard for Dr, Gabriel 
Hauge. His counsel and. guidance 
through a difficult period in our coun- 
try’s history have been of tremendous 
value to the American people. 

I wish to join with his many friends 
in offering my congratulations and best 
wishes to Dr. Hauge. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star 
of July 21, 1958] 
Dr. Havuce’s SERVICE 

This has not been the easiest Imaginable 

Period in which to serve as a Presidential 


7 


in the public mind that the Government 
should, or at least can, manage the national 
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economy in & way to assure a constant and 
lovely prosperity. When it became evident 
last year that the business turndown was 
going to be of more than å few months dura- 
tion and probably more severe than most 
recent recessions the pressure inevitably 
grew for the Government to do something, 
Just as inevitably, from somè quarters there 
was pressure to do nothing. 

Dr. Gabriel Hauge was in the spot where 
his counsel to President Eisenhower was a 
major element in administration policymak- 

In simplest terms, the policy was a 
middle of the road one—holding the line on 
taxes, refraining from gigantic public works, 
but accelerating the flow of expenditures 
which already were planned over a longer 
period. Dr. Hauge himself, attributing the 
course to the President's own judgment, re- 
ferred to it as “sensible economics, not 
razzle-dazzie substitutes.” In answer, Mr. 
Eisenhower called it “your own economic 
philosophy.” 

There is evidence, in any case, that the 
economy has turned back uphill and that the 
policies followed are entitled to some of the 
credit, In this circumstance, it seems fair 
to transfer a share of this credit to Dr. 
Hauge and to wish him well in the private 
banking career he has decided to undertake. 


National Defense Education Bill To Come 
Before the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend Chairman CARL ELLIOTT and 
members of the House Subcommittee on 
Special Education for drafting the na- 
tional-defense education bili which will 
soon come before the House for con- 
sideration. 

This is the first time that legislation to 
provide scholarships and loans for well 
qualified but needy students has been 
reported out of committee in the House, 
although some of us have been pressing 
for such a bill for a long time. Shortly 
after taking my seat as a Member of the 
House in the 83d Congress, I filed a bill 
which would establish a Federal scholar- 
ship loan program. I filed the bill again 
in the 84th Congress and in the 85th 
Congress, the latest bill number being 
H. R. 95. Iam very pleased to know that 
the House Education Committee has in- 
corporated my scholarship loan feature 
5 5 the National Defense Education 

Mr. Speaker, since I filed H. R. 95 
in January 1957, the need for a broader 
Federal scholarship program has been 
sharply brought into focus by the scien- 
tific advances made by the Soviets with. 
the launching of their first earth satel- 


cation Subcommittee in January, the 
problem of financing higher education 
for the vast number of exceptionally 
bright American high-school graduates 
transcends all of the other problems with 
which this Nation is faced because of the 
cold war. 


July 28 


I think that these young people should 
be given the opportunity to develop 
their intellectual potential, not only for 
their own benefit, but for the benefit of 
their growing country and the free 
world. If the United States is going to 
remain ahead of the Soviets in the pres- - 
ent race for survival, it cannot afford to 
lose its vast reservoir of brainpower in 
the fields of engineering, science, and 
the humanities merely because these 
young Americans cannot pay for a col- 
lege education. 

To meet this em@rgency, Mr. Speaker, 
I think that the Federal Government 
has now got to establish some direct 
Federal scholarships and student loans 
for young Americans who have achieved 
brilliant records in private, parochial, 
and public high schools. However, as & 
permanent program, I am still in favor 
of a Federal scholarship revolving fund 
from which loans can be made to stu- 
dents sincerely desiring a college educa- 
tion in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize 
again that I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the national defense education 
bill and will vote for it when it comes to 
the floor of the House. I certainly hope 
that the Rules Committee will grant & 
hearing on this legislation soon and 
clear the measure for House action. 


The Crisis in the Middle East and Our 
Declining Influence in International 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a newsletter 
commenting on this Nation's declining 
influence in international relations. 
The newsletter follows: 
THE Cxisis IN THE MIDDLE East AND OUR 

DECLINING INFLUENCE IN INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

The action of the President in sending 
American troops to Lebanon in the Near 
East is an action fraught with grave dangers 
and consequences. But the failure to act 
would have indicated weakness on our part 
and the President's decisiveness and forth- 
rightness has undoubtedly won the support 
of a majority of our citizens. 

Our Nation is committed both legally and 
morally to help our friends and allies main- 
tain their independence and resist Com- 
munist aggression. The murder of the 
leaders and citizens of Iraq and the coup to 
take over the Government of that country 
Were merely the latest and most extreme 
a whole series of Communist-inspired moves 
to take over the Arab nations 1 by 1. 
fail to prevent this movement from spreading 
would be to surrender and to yield to Com- 
munist aggression. 

American troops were sent to Lebanon at 
the request of the Lebanese Government and 
following our country’s promise to provide 
such assistance when needed and requested - 
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ou failure to liye up to this commitment 
fen in effect be telling the entire world— 
‘aoe neutrals and enemies alike—that 

Solemn pledges are empty words. The 
8 ident's action, therefore, should reassure 
rival allles and friends and strengthen thelr 
8 determination to preserve their inde- 
tion ence and to resist Communist infiltra- 


In view of the current development in the 
88 FEN East it is appropriate to review briefly 
of th ternational standing at this time. One 
cent © most dismaying developments of re- 
din, years has been the steady loss of confi- 
de and respect our Nation has suffered 
Ughout the world. 
tut We know, the President has just re- 
ter keg trom Canada on a mission of trying 
bts tore the cordial friendship and under- 
der 7 we once enjoyed with our neigh- 
Vice the north. A few months ago, the 
Thies! President, on a neighborly good will 
Sou; Was jeered and stoned in several 
enj American countries where once we 
of Jean the greatest good will as the result 
in as Cordell Hull's good neighbor policy. 
Public East, about the same time, the Re- 
with Of Indonesia which was established 
5 dur help and enocuragement, seems 
nist 2 trust us far less than the Commu- 
been q ese. In Africa our libraries have 
Parliament eg 25 the North Atlantic the 
0 celand has formally re- 
— us to recall our troops stationed 
France Or mutual defense. England and 
us 2 did not have enough confidence in 
2 mans ago to consult with us or even 
pom us when they landed troops in 
VUlsions OY. we have witnessed the con- 
Peoples in the Near East where the Arabian 
are » Who once looked to us with hope, 
against the United States. 
dent's action now in living up 
emn commitments will not win the 
approval of all, But it evidences 
Us win’ to positive leadership and can help 
the fac the respect and confidence of 
Cons: world providing America remains 


to at in our friendship and our devotion 


— — been the purpose of the mutual - 
Money Program. The mere spending of 
win 8 this program will not alone 
nao friendship. Fewer dollars and 
on bee ae of the needs and prob- 
Tar better ae and people would do a 


cree of fact, it can be said that 
in 9 Near East Is the result of 
Oreign-aid funds without 
nan u ding. It will be recalled, that 
& dream of lifting its econgmic 

Bt o by building a TVA-like devel- 
10 11 n enny River. We encouraged 
plan and promised help 

Then acing the building of the Aswan Dam. 
State a momentary spirit of anger our 
* tment withdrew our offer of help. 
aged the n turned to Russia which encour- 
the Stes ey Puan leader Nasser to take over 
VUlsion, Canal and to stimulate the con- 
that led N the neighboring Arab States 
opport the present crisis. Thus we lost 
Middle — aT to lead the people of the 
them to he: to a better life and permitted 
intoxicated by Russia with the 


N 
Tortha pens Will back the President in the 
We hright act 


‘posi we all hope that his 
Must will calm the crisis. But 
alone will net b, that armed force and money 
pene Pape iar confidence and 

1 e must prove our 
Up to pciples and spoken words by 
the em and backing them with ac- 
t home and abroad. 
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Poles in the United States—The 350th 
Anniversary of Their Settling in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the earliest 
Polish settlers in this country arrived in 
October 1608 in Jamestown, Va., just 
1 year after the founding of this his- 
toric town, That is the first landmark 
of Poles tn America, and I am indeed 
glad that its 350th anniversary is being 
celebrated this year. 

We do not know with certainly how 
many Poles were in that immigrant first 
group; probably they were not more than 
a handful, It is said that they were 
brought here “as experts and instructors 
in the manufacture of glass and pitch, 
tar and other products” which Poland 
exported to England in those days. Near 
Jamestown they built a glass furnace, 
and in a short time they were able to 
send to England the first samples of their 
work; these were the first products of 
American industry. Thus the earliest 
Polish settlers in America were artisans 
and technicians, and as such they con- 
tributed greatly to the birth and growth 
of certain industries here even in those 
early days. 

The Poles also distinguished them- 
selves as brave soldiers. Their descend- 
ants have turned out to be among the 
best and bravest fighters in defense of 
this country. It is stated that the. first 
instance of their bravery in America is 
recorded in the year 1609. In that year 
when the Indians had set an ambush to 
kill Capt. John Smith, it was a group 
of Poles who saved his life. But the 
daring, bravery, and their devotion to 
the cause of freedom and independence 
was fully demonstrated in our Revolu- 
tionary War. It is hardly necessary to 
narrate in detail the deeds and accom- 
plishment of Thaddeus Kosciusko and 
Casimir Pulaski, the bravest and most 
illustrious of Poles whose noble deeds 
are enshrined in the annals of this 
country. In a sense we can hardly do 
as much for Poland as these two Poles 
did for America during her fight for 
independence. 

Thus long before the independence of 
this country, and ever since then, the 
Poles have been very active in their con- 
structive work. Today many million 
Americans of Polish descent are among 
our most patriotic, public-spirited, and 
loyal citizens. ‘They have, in the course 
of their long history here, contributed 
immensely, and in many instances with 
great distinction, to our civilization. I 
am extremely glad and proud to par- 
ticipate in this historic celebration, the 
350th anniversary of the first Polish 
settlement in America. 
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Ashland, Oreg., Shakespearean Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 1958 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival opens 
tonight, July 28, in Ashland. 

This is the 18th season for a cultural 
event that has gained international rec- 
ognition for its authenticity and su- 
perior productions. The opening play 
is Much Ado About Nothing. 

During the festival's season, play- 
goers will have opportunity to view three 
additional Shakespearean plays: King 
Lear, Merchant of Venice, and Troilus 
and Cressida. The theatrical season 
ends September 4, 1958. 

Mr. Angus L. Bowmer is founder and 
producing director of the Ashland 
theater. This season he will play his 
seventh Shylock. 

The 1958 company of 80 includes 
actors and actresses from 20 States and 
Canada and England, Many of them 
are in Southwestern Oregon for a return 
visit. 

This year 35 Oregon post offices used 
a special cancellation to mark the 1958 
event, following approval by the Post- 
master General. 

A good deal has been written about 
this event. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include The 
Bard at Ashland, an article appearing 
in the August 1958 Ford Times, and 
Rx: Shakespeare, an editorial appear- 
ing in the July 18, 1958, Medford (Oreg.) 
Mail Tribune: > 

[From Ford Times of August 1958] 
THE BARD AT ASHLAND 
(By Marvin Rosenberg) 

There are lots of places where Shake- 
speare’s plays are acted out in the summer- 
time. Any town named Stratford seems a 
likely candidate, and many a barn theater 
launches “Much Ado About Nothing” in a 
summery and beautiful setting. 

But pretty as they may be, few are grander 
than the town of Ashland, in southern Ore- 
gon. When Portia says “The quality of 
mercy is not strained,” she is saying it to 
& group of listeners who have just had a 
good look at the mighty Cascade Range. 

For the most part, summer productions 
of Shakespeare are associated with our 
eastern seaboard, but the Oregon Shake- 

an Festival, strangely enough, is Amer- 
ica’s Oldest festival of works by the Bard 
of Avon. Throughout the month of August 
the green little town in the foothills of the 
Cascades and the Siskiyous, not far from 
the California border, blossoms out with 
holiday dress, the banners of Elizabethan 
heraldry, pennants on lampposts, and actors 
with beards. + 
The beginnings of the festival lay in the 


imagination of Angus the founder 
and producing director, In 1935 he looked 


at the ruin of an old Chautauqua auditorium 
and he saw in it the outline of an authentic 
Shakespearean theater. With WPA money 
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and a lot of local energy he bullt a facsimile 
of a 17th-century stage. 

Next he drew directors and actors from 
the ranks of professionals and from uni- 
versities. They arrive early in summer, re- 
hearse, and present four plays. They have 
even developed a style of their own In which 
scene follows scene as fast as a motion pic- 
ture. It is High-spirited and brightly col- 
ored, and it has no intermissions. 

In the hundred-acre park where the plays 
are performed are a wooden camp and picnic 
ground where tourists may rent cottages or 
camp out. The beautifully landscaped Por- 
est of Arden stretches past a bandstand and 
ponds for swans to a little zoo. Against 
these smaller pleasures are the magnificent 
ones—the mountains, Crater Lake, the Rogue 
River Valley, Oregon Caves National Monu- 
ment. 

The visitors love it. 
have, too. 


Shakespeare would 


From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune of 

: July 18, 1958] 

Rx: SHAKESPEARE 

The annual Shakespearean Festival, which 
opens in Ashland next Monday evening, af- 
fects different people in different ways. 

There is a touch of midsummer madness 
involved for some—mostly the active par- 
ticipants, the actors, stage crews, and tech- 
nicianse—who find in the festival something 
more than simply an opportunity to improve 
their skills in the theater arts. They also 
find glamour, excitement, camaraderie, intel- 
lectual stimulation—the mystique of the 
stage and the magic music of applause, _ 

Sensitive members of the audience, too, 
feel something of this aura. In the fresh air, 
under the stars, they can become captivated 
by the lights, music, color, action—and the 
timeless poetic insights of the world’s great- 
est playwright. 

In a more prosiac vein, the festival has 
other things to offer other people—to the 
hotel and motel proprietor, to the restaurant 
operator, to the merchant and service-station 
man, 

For the festival has come to be one of 
Oregon's major tourist attractions, ranking 
only behind the Rose Festival, the Pendleton 
Roundup, Crater Lake, and the Oregon coast. 

As such it draws thousands of people into 
the valley, and once here, they furnish the 
county's economy with its third-greatest 
stimulant, tourist dollars. 

In cold cash, it is a major asset to the 
county, to allofOregon. And, if for no other 
Treason, thus deserves the support of all local 

le. 

But it is something more than just a 
source of economic stability, 

As man does not live by brend alone, 
neither is he wholly motivated by economic 
considerations. And the festival has gone 
Jar to give Jackson County, and specifically 
Ashland and Medford, something of a reputa- 
tion as a cultural center. 

The festival itself, of course, is the core of 
this, but as the reputation grows, other types 
of artilstic activity are attracted and stim- 
ulated. 

For the arts and humanities—the things 
which make men a little something more 
than merely dull, workaday creatures— 
thrive and feed on each other, for all are 
related to man's instinctive desire for finer 


‘ 

Here is a suggestion to those in this coun- 
ty who have never attended a Shakespearean 
Fostival play: 

Try it, just once: give it a chance. And, 
who knows, maybe you will find something 
In it for you. 

It may be the enchantment of what goes 
on on the colorful stage; it may be be- 
musement that a large number of highly 
intelligent people find it worthwhile to sit 
for hours in the night air to watch young 
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people perform; it may be the simple 
pageantry to which the productions lend 
themselves. 

You may find it’s not your dish of tea. 
But, until you've tried it, you'll never know 
what you may be missing. (E. A.) 


It's a Productive Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an 
article, It's a Productive Congress, writ- 
ten by Marshall McNeill and appearing 
in the Washington Daily News of July 
25, 1958: 

ITS A PRODUCTIVE CONGRESS 
(By Marshall McNeil) 

The record of this session of Congress—now 
nearing its end, with 8 or 10 major bills yet 
to go—already stands out as one of the most 
productive in many years. ` 

Important measures, kicked around for 
years and given only a ghost of a chance Jast 
January, have been enacted. Defense has 
been strengthened, and laws passed to beef 
up our free world alliances, Recession reme- 
dies have multiplied on the statute books. 

This session convened in the shadow of the 
first Russian sputnik. A recession was in 
full swing. World troubles were immense, 
frustrating, and growing. Election year 
problems engrossed every Member of the 
House and a third of the Senate. 

Anyone would have guessed tt would be a 
session of grumbling and political hay- 
making. But bipartisanship has been its 
hallmark. 


The two major figures of the session haye 
been the Texas twins—House Speaker Sam 
Rarnund and Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Under their leadership, and with im- 
eee ses rs PERUN in the crucial 
moments, here are the tip-top accomplish- 
ments of this session: R 7 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Defense reorganization, a proposal that 
generated a lot of heat and debate but 
finally was settled to the satisfaction of 
both Congress and the Commander in Chief. 

Creation of the new National Space Agency, 
an idea born in Congress itself, É 

Atomic facilities bill, with provision for 
substantial increase in production of plu- 
tonlum, and studies of new power reactor 
types. 2 

Military pay increased, to provide better 
inducements for careers in the armed Bery- 
ices, 

Authorizations for Navy construction, in- 
cluding atomic subs and a nuclear-powered 
destroyer, dispersal of Strategic Air Command 
bases, money for miasile bases and acceler- 
ated missile research, development, and pro- 
duction. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mutual security authorized again, with the 
problem of foreign-aid appropriations still 
pending in the Senate. That body now has 
before it firm declarations by Defense Sec- 
retary McElroy and Joint Chiefs Chairman 
General Twining that we'd buy better and 
more defense by restoring House cuts of 
about half a billion in aid rather than add- 
ing that eum to our own military spending. 
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Exchange of atomic weapons information 
with our alles, 
Reciprocal trade agreements extension. 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Admission of Alaska. 

A new Federal agency to control and en- 
hance the safety of civil aviation, yet to be 
O. K. d in the House. 

Budget reform, passed by both Houses 
with a compromise yet to be achieved. 

Curb on the Supreme Court’s rulings on 
the primacy of Federal laws over State laws, 
yet to be acted on in the Senate. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Increased the debt limit by $5 billion, with 
another $8 billion increase in the works. 

Acceleration of Federal public works. 

Extension of Korean war corporation and 
excise taxes, 

Two housing bills and an extension of 
FHA's authority to insure mortgages, 

Highway construction bill, with some 
measure of control over billboards, A 

Community facilities lending bill, yet to 
be acted on by the House, 

Small-business tax relief, pending in the 
Senate, 

Subsidies for domestic metals, pending in 
the House. 

Relief for railroads, 

Increase of postage rates to put the post 
office nearer a paying basis, plus pay in- 
creases for postal workers and other Gr“ 
ernment civilian workers. 

Authorization for two new superliners. 

AGRICULTURE 

Extension of authority to sell farm sur- 
pluses abroad, to be compromised in con- 
ference. ` 

LABOR, WELFARE, ETC, 

Senate bas passed bill regulating labor 
welfare funds, which is also expected to clear 
House, < 

Social-security extension, out of House? 
committee, with House approval sure a 
Senate action likely, 

Extension of unemployment compensation 
to jobless who exhausted State benefits 
financed by Federal funds, 


Nikita, Go Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I ses 
where Nikita Khrushchev is finally about 
to get his wish fulfilled for a summit 
conference and we shall be “privileged 
to have him in New York at the united 
Nations. 

It is too bad that we fell for another 
trick of this demon of propaganda. A 
all know that Nikita Khrushchey is o 
to destroy us; he does not come to 
with any serious or genuine pro i 
for world peace. For this reason, I 68% 
that he is unwelcome in any part of the 
United States, and he is most cer 
unwelcome in New York City, 4 

I would have preferred that, if we ha 
to meet with him, such meeting 
place in neutral territory. There, if pi 
proved to be a bluff—which I believe B 
is—we could walk out on him. I 55 
you in all seriousness, however, h is 
could we walk out on him’ when he 
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In our own home? If we did that, he 
Would score ancther propaganda victory 
and we would become the laughingstock 
of the world. What remains for us to 
do, therefore, is to follow a strict agenda 
Prepared in advance, and when that is 
Completed to get him out of our country 
as fast as he came here. 

It would be well for our leaders to 
avoid much personal contact with him, 
other than what is absolutely necessary. 
There should be no posing for pictures 
With smiling Nikita, There should be 
no comradeship and elbow rubbing with 

Over an alcoholic drink or two or 
hree, Inside the closed-door meeting 
With him, President Eisenhower should 
treat him with the proper respect due 

as a visitor in our country, but, at 
me Same time, the President should in- 
1 Mr. Khrushchev in no uncertain 
erms that we shall not allow him to 
chew up one small nation after another, 
Diece by piece—spelled p-i-e-c-e—from 
One, side of his mouth, while he talks 
ce - p-e- a- c- e rom the other side of 
mouth. 
In short, Mr. Khrushchev is not wel- 


e here because he does not come as 
& friend. 


Streamlined for Modern Warfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Iy THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 
Mr, 


lea BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I would like 
Ree printed in the Appendix of the 
g CORD an editorial from the Springfield 
) Union on July 26 for my col- 
leagues to read. It is entitled “Stream- 
roi for Modern Warfare,” and com- 
Det ds the Congress for enacting the 
ense Department reorganization bill. 
ae MLINED FOR MODERN WARFARE 


© President says the Pentagon revamp- 
ne bill, which Congress passed on Thursday, 
on ‘quately meets every recommendation“ 
Subject. The plan was to bring the 
Ine tion of the Defense Department in 
ang 2 the needs of space-age warfare, 
h t faced severe and vested-interest op- 
ion in Congress. 
3 and nearly sovereign division 
ship neuin services bears little relation- 
outda reality today. It is outmoded and 
ted by modern weapons which cut 
Brated all services. The need is for inte- 
Adminis: mands, for greater unification in 
B tration and budget. 

legtsinte” goal also cut across the vested 
standin ve interests in Congress where long- 
and the Spokesmen for the Navy, the Army, 
tanas Air Force wanted to preserve sep- 
gration = rather than further needed inte- 
tion d The separateness of the appropria- 
Actiy er tene in Congress, determining ex- 
T A ahali be spent by the Army, Navy, 

0 e, controls 
(Me doin’ en ot ee S Tans 
— Services tended to maintain the 
taining t Separateness in the hope of re- 
the larg he military roles and getting 
Zress 2 share ot the budget. And Con- 
nuded to maintain the same separate- 


or 
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ness in order to retain the maximum appro- 
priation control. 

The reorganization plan was needed be- 
cause moderh weapons cut across all services. 
There needs to be not only combined stra- 
tegic planning, but combined strategic com- 
mands in which each service will play its role 
under a supreme commander, The three 
services must be collectively administered 
under the Secretary of Defense. 

Since the appropriations are made 18 
months ahead, it has to be decided that far 
ahead how every dollar is to divided, and 
the Defense Department can't shift a penny 
of those appropriations, however desirable. 
It will now have real fiexibility in reallocating 
the budget, though Congress will still con- 
trol the total amount, 

Congress has done well to give the Presi- 
dent most of the broad powers he sought to 
streamline and reorganize the Defense De- 
partment. 


Presidential Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
sound and well-written editorial entitled 
“Presidential Pensions,” appearing in 
the Boston Herald of July 24, 1958; 

PRESIDENTIAL PENSIONS 


Minority members of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Commission do themselves 
no credit by opposing a bill to provide pen- 
sions and other benefits for former Presi- 
dents, ; 

The Senate has twice passed the measure, 
which would allow ex-Chiefs of State $25,000 
a year plus office space, staff assistance, and 
tree matiing privileges. House leaders are 
confident that this year the Lower Chamber 
will go along. But a small group in both 
parties continues to oppose. 

The Government, they argue, would have 
no control over the proposed ex-Presidential 
establishments. Former Presidents could run 
up bills of more than $100,000 a year, send 
out as many as 4,000 pieces of mall a year, 
and even campaign for public office with 
Treasury funds. Ex-Presidents and their 
staffs might become “an entirely new and 
additional branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

So what? Would the Government or the 
public be hurt if all this came to pass? Do 
we owe our former Presidents so little that 
we cannot afford to risk a few thousand 
dollars on their restraint and good sense? 

Nelther of our two living ex-Presidents 18 
in need of assistance. Mr, Hoover is inde- 
pendently wealthy and Mr. Truman appears 
to have ample income from writing and other 
sources. But not all of their predecessors 
have been so well fixed, and not all of their 
successors may be. No man who has served 
in the White House should have to scrabble 
for money. 

Ex-Presidenta continue to be public fig- 
ures, As elder statesmen they are frequently 
called upon for advice and for special assign- 
ments. They are as much on call as retired 

Supreme Court Justices and military lead- 
ers, who are pensioned accordingly. Their 
position does not permit them to refuse. 

To say that the honor of the Presidency 
puts that office in a different category an- 
swers nothing. Presidents need and accept 
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pay while they are in office, and the need is 
Just as real, or may be, when they are out of 
office. 

The Presidential-pension bill ís an over- 
due obligation the country should insist upon 
honoring this year, The pettifogging objec- 
tions of a few Congressmen should not delay 


final action by the House another week or 
day. 


Open Heart Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to call special attention 
to a program recently telecast by tele- 
vision station KPIX, San Francisco, of 
the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. en- 
titled “Open Heart Surgery.” 

Because I believe this program, which 
featured a delicate heart operation on 
an 8-year-old boy, to have performed a 
unique public service, I include the fol- 
lowing descriptive materials: An open 
heart surgery fact sheet prepared by the 
sponsor; an editorial from the June 25, 
1958, issue of the Redwood City (Calif.) 
Tribune and an editorial from the June , 
28, 1958, issue of the Palo Alto (Calif.) 
Times; and a resolution commending 
the sponsor: 

OPEN Heart SURGERY Fact SHEET 

The program, Open Heart Surgery, was tel- 
ecast by KPIX on Monday, June 23, 1958, 
from 10 until approximately 11; 45 p.m. It 
was produced by KPIX in cooperation with 
the San Francisco Medical Society and the 
Stanford University Hospital. The 
was telecast live from the hospital and from 
& specially constructed set in the studio as 
the events were happening, 

The combination of surgery and television 
is not necessarily unique. The number of 
operations which haye been performed for 
release over open circuit (i. e., over a com- 
mercial or educational channel for the lay 
public) is few, although closed circuit tele- 
vised operations have and are being pro- 
duced regularly for doctors and others inter- 
ested in medicine, 

Cardiac operations have been performed 
in Detroit and New York. These operations, 
however, were all blood vessels or arteries 
external to the heart. 

The KPIX presentation marks the first 
time in history that an operatioh inside a 
live human heart has been televised on an 
open circuit basis. In this case the opera- 
tion inyolved closing a hole between the two 
upper chambers of the heart. The procedure 
involved the substitution of an artificial 
heart-lung machine which was developed at 
the Stanford University Hospital by the team 
of operating surgeons who performed this 
surgery, for the patient’s normal heart and 
lungs. The machine was connected for ap- 
proximately 30 minutes during which time 
the blood was diverted from the normal 
heart to the machine and back to the pa- 
tient. During this time the surgeons were 
free to operate on an essentially dry heart 
and complete the closure of the hole as pre- 
dicted by the diagnosticians, 

Because of the complex nature of the 
heart-lung machine and the whole surgical 
procedure, it was necessary to give the pub- 
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lic what one of them later characterized ina 
letter to KPIX as an “instant education” in 
cardiac surgery. This was undertaken with 
the help of diagrams, models, X-rays and 
photographs by KPIX and a group of doctors 
from Bay area hospitals. This portion of the 
program lasted approximately 30 minutes, 
Specially shot film sequences showing the 
operation of the heart-lung machine and the 
boy in his home enyironment were shown 
during this period. 8 £ 

The opérational procedure at the hospital 
lasted the remaining 75 minutes. The opera- 
tion was covered by 3 cameras: one located 
directly above the operating table, the sec- 
ond on the floor of the operating room, and 
the third in the gallery of the amphitheater. 
So as not to interfere with the operation in 
any way, a cardiac surgeon assigned to KPIX 
sat with the station’s newsman in the am- 
phitheater, and the two of them provided 
the necessary comment as background to the 
operation itself. 5 

The program concluded after the opera- 
tion was completed with flims showing other 
Bay Area children who had undergone simi- 
lar surgery and had now recovered, and a 
brief interview with the doctor who after 
leaving the operating table, explained the 
surgical procedure as he had seen it. 

EPIX set up a special telephone number 
with automatic answering devices which 
handied somewhat in excess of 98,000 calls 
inquiring about the patient’s condition dur- 
ing the succeeding 3 days. In all, they re- 
ceived some 300 letters from viewers com- 
mending KPIX, the Medical Society and the 
program sponsors for their foresight and 
imaginative use of the television medium for 
euch an outstanding public service. 

All of the San Francisco papers carried 
front page headlines, pictures and stories 
about the operation; one paper on the day 
of the program devoted nearly the entire 
front page of the second section of the 
paper to explanatory diagrams of the opera- 
tion, Both United Press, International and 
Associated Press carried feature stories, as 
well as wire photo pictures, both preceding, 
during, and after the operation. In order to 
service the press, a special press bureau was 
set up at the hospital to supply picture 
stories and other required material. 

From the Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune of 
June 25, 1958] 
AN EXPERIENCE WE'LL Never FORGET 


It was sheer drama from start to finish, 
The fact that everyone involved was so mat- 
ter-of-fact about it simply served to heighten 
the drama. 

Little Tommy Hunter was not excited about 
the operation he was to have on his heart. 
He had been told all about what was to hap- 
pen, and he knew that he was in good hands. 

‘The team of surgeons headed by Dr. Frank 
Gerbode of the Stanford School of Medicine 
was not excited either. The doctors were 
confident of their ability to cope with the 
task ahead. 

The rest of us, however, looked forward 
to the live television broadcast with antici- 
pation and apprehension. Anticipation, be- 
cause we were to get a chance to view the 
vital organ that is almost synonymous with 
life itself; and apprehension because of the 
delicate operation ahead and its effect not 
only on little Tommy, but upon ourselves 
as well. 

What we saw more than fulfilled our ex- 
pectations. The team of surgeons deliberate- 
ly and skillfully laid bare Tommy's heart, 
transferred the burden of maintaining life 
to a wonderful machine, and sewed up the 
hole that could have limited Tommy's life 
span to no more than 20 years. 

To us laymen, the operation was an awe- 
some demonstration of what medical science 
i doing for us. The fact that we got a 

chance to see how it is done—deliberately, 
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skillfully, and without Hollywood fiour- 
ishes—should serye to give us greater confi- 
dence in our doctors, and should take away 
much of the fear that most of us can't help 
feeling when faced with a major operation. 

The public owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Gerbode and his team for letting us see them 
at their important work; to Tommy and his 
parents for permitting the televising of the 
operation; to station KPIX and to the 
pharmaceutical firm CIBA for taking us into 
the operating room. 2 

The telecast, we believe, will do much to 
give greater awareness of the important role 
of the medical profession. 

It also should do more. It should give all 
of us a greater appreciation of that wonder- 
ful machine, the human body. 

This week we saw a boy's heart laid bare. 
We saw it quiet down as the surgeons per- 
formed their magic, then renew its task of 
pumping life. 

We feel, too, that the case seryes to dis- 
prove the fears of many doctors that putting 
themselves in the limelight is a questionable 
practice. What greater job of public rela- 
tions could doctors do than that of Dr. 
Gerbode’s team in performing that breath- 
taking operation? What act could better 
serve to show the public how exacting is the 
practice of surgery? 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten experience, 
for which we are grateful and humble, 
Grateful for the doctors’ skills, and humble 
for the gift of life that is given to Tommy 
and to all of us. 


[From the Palo Alto (Calif.) Times of June 
28, 1958] 
THOUSANDS SEE HEART OPERATION ON TV 
(By Jack Silvey) 


In one of the most remarkable presenta- 
tions since the advent of television, thou- 
sands of bay area viewers got a dramatic, 
eurgeon’s-eye view of a delicate heart op- 
eration on an 8-year-old boy. 

A heart-lung machine took over circula- 
tion functions while doctors at Stanford 
Hospital in San Francisco mended a hole 
the size of a half dollar between the two 
upper chambers of the heart. In addition, 
two veins leading into the wrong chamber 
of the heart had to be rerouted. 

Correction of the defects, which were over- 
burdening the heart, gives Tommy Hunter, 
of Oakland, an excellent chance of leading 
a normal, active life, doctors say, 

Hospital officials reported: “Everything is 
Fog out beautifully. Tommy Is doing 

ne.” 

These tense developments emer 
the international scene: ee ee 

Leaders of the rebellion in Lebanon in- 
creased their pressure against the prowest- 
ern government of President Chamoun and 
fierce battles broke out. Chamoun, expect- 
ne a sponte? assault at any time, asked 
or an arm N. emergency force 
of his nation's frontier. si 9 

A milling, shouting crowd of more than 
1,000 Russians demonstrated outside the 
United States Embassy in Moscow but in- 
fiicted no damage. The demonstration was 
organized in retaliation for western demon- 
strations protesting Russia's part in the exe- 
cution of Imre Nagy, former Premier of 
Hungary and leader of the Soviet-crushed 
Hungarian revolt of 1956. 

In a surprise turnabout, the Soviet Goy- 
ernment told the United States it would not 
attend the July 1 conference at Geneva on 
nuclear test detection problems unless this 
country would see to it that the meeting led 
to a global ban on nuclear test explosions. 

The United States contended the confer- 
ence had been to explore the prob- 
lem of test detection, not to arrive at any 
political commitment on actually suspend- 
ing nuclear tests. Western allies said they 
would proceed with the conference as agreed. 
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The Indochinese neighbors of Cambodia 
and South Vietnam became involved in a 
border dispute. Each charged invasion by 
the other. 

United States District Judge Harry J. 
Lemley ruled that racial integration at 
Little Rock's Central High School could be 
suspended until 1961. His ruling bans seven 
Negro students still enrolled at the once 
embattled school at the end of the past 
school year. 

John Fox, financier and owner of the now 
defunct Boston Post, quoted industrialist 
Bernard Goldfine as saying that he had 
bought a home for Sherman Adams, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's top ald. 

Adams, who has admitted accepting some 
gifts from Goldfine, promptly denied the 
story about the house in a letter to congres- 
sional investigators. 

The State highway commission allocated 
$1,017,704 to Palo Alto for construction of 
the South Palo Alto underpass, This, with 
funds from the city and Southern Pacific 
Co., assures full financing of the project. 
Work is expected to begin in late summer oF 
early fall, 

Santa Clara Valley's earlier-than-usual 
apricot harvest The crop was re- 
ported the smallest since 1921 and attracted 
a record grower's price—$147.50 a ton, plus 
$3.90 for hauling. In past seasons, the price 
has stayed near $100. 

Whereas on June 23, 1958, television sta- 
tion KPIX, channel 5, of the Westinghous¢ 
Broadcasting Co. did telecast for the first 
time in history, a live program of cardiac 
surgery titled “Open Heart Surgery”; and 

Whereas this program was seen by moré 
than 1½ million people in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area; and 

Whereas this program was presented for 
the lay audience through the cooperation 
of Stanford University Hospital and the San 
Francisco Medical Society; and 

Whereas the program was released as ® 
public service by KPIX to television stations 
in Reno, Nev, and Sacramento, Calif., and 

Whereas in response to the public at- 
claim, interest, and demand, KPIX did subse- 
quently release films of the original pro- 
gram to stations in Monterey-Salinas, San 
Diego, Bakersfield, San Luis Obispo, Calif» 
and Albuquerque, N. Mex.; and 

Whereas the local and national press did 
bring this program to the attention of the 
bay area, the State, and the Natlon: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Open Heart Surgery 
program represented the optimum use of the 
television medium for the public interest 
information, and education; be it further 

Resolved, That KPIX and the Westing” 
house Broadcasting Co. receive the grateful 
thanks and commendation from the people 
of San Francisco for this outstanding publio 
service. 


To Repay a Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC? 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Navy Times of July 26, 1958: - 

To Rrrar a DEBT 

As all men in uniform know, the highest 
honor the United States bestows on its de- 
fenders is the Medal of Honor. This h 
is conferred in the name of Congress” 
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therefore is commonly referred to as. the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

The some 320 living men who wear the 
light blue ribbon are the elite of the Nation. 
But the Nation as a whole, its Government, 
even the Services whose uniform these men 
Wore have not really done right by these 
Men, 

The editor of Navy Times has been privil- 

to meet twice with these wearers of 
the Medal of Honor as à group. We have 
long personal friendships with several 
vidual holders of the honor, Thus we 
ve some knowledge of what these men 
are and what they are willing to do, and can 
do; for the Nation. 
t Organization is the principal need. Once 
he medal wearers are organized properly 
y can both obtain recognition for them- 
Pang and—more importantly to the Na- 

ON—render new valuable services to the 
Country for which they have done so much. 
ganization of the medal wearers re- 
8 an impetus after they, for the first 

©, were assembled as a group at Eisen- 
Penton inauguration, The men were en- 
ed to meet when they returned for Elsen- 

OWer’s second inauguration and for the in- 
ent of the Unknowns of World War II 
a Korea this past Memorial Day. Folow- 
wir the breakfasts which the company 

ch publishes Navy Times arranged for 
em on each occasion, the men moved en 
Seep rpg nearby meeting halls to conduct 
t They could not have met had they not 
Summoned to Washington for other 
Teac For one thing, they hadn't the 
8 For another, how could they have 
Acted each other? We doubt any read- 
this Conceive of the difficulties Defense and 
t 1 ean had in contacting these men 
vite them to Washington. 
ot ite United States had little idea of which 
they honored heroes were even alive, where 
Yet were living and what they were doing. 
the each is a potential shining example to 
rest of the country, though the country 
thet the services have neglected to exploit 
Opportunity. 
biolteg. ds ling society wants to be so ex- 
an Defense, particularly the Army, is be- 
ie g itself. The trips to Washington are 
te nce of that. Incidentally, Army Sec- 
a da. Brucker stretched a point and got $12 
Y per diem for the men wħile they were 
„most helpful gesture though that 
— doesn't cover hotel living in Wash - 
and ao Official and private entertainment 
Other me assistance from this company and 
depe Private organizations in transporting 
Army ane took up the slack. And the 
them a 18° surprised the group by giving 
here. handsome seal at the May 31 meeting 
man w Seal designed, by the way, by the 
kn, ho designed the tombs of the Un- 


tng nate alds—and some more are needed if 
Unique 10 to continue to function and daa 
Por Job for the Nation. $ 
selts oe group is too small for complete 
Talsing gene unless it engages in fund- 
to an Schemes. And that it does not want 
Capita; Pred should the Nation allow such 
tion of its foremost award. Al- 

Mor ome members have means, most are 


A might keep from being all-inclu- 
inclusit up which above all must be all- 
Bo uve: 

Withour® Society functions without dues; 
Any oel. (or even expense money) for 

tro, Without any aid except contribu- 
ag 25 Some of the better-off members 
ered by ene occasion of the type ren- 


or Defense, this company and some 
her Organizations. atii 
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Despite poverty of some members, the 
group also is opposed to seeking, as a group, 
any benefits for wearers of the Medal of 
Honor as such. They'll accept as their due 
the benefits payable as to any veteran, but 


they feel no price should be placed on the 


medal itself. 

What do they want? Not much—and these 
things will benefit the Nation as much or 
more than the group: 

1. Aid in organizing. They want to hold 
annual meetings on military bases near ma- 
jor cities to benefit from cheap housing and 
meals and rent-free meeting places, The 
services are sympathetic and this is likely to 
be done. 


2. Recognition as individuals. Even the 


most modest know they are, indeed, some- 
thing special. They'd like their parent sery- 
ice to have information about them current 
and on file, for release when appropriate. 
They'd particularly like to feel that, when 
their last day comes, their Government will 
remind the Nation that one of its heroes has 
died. Thirteen died last year; only 1 received 
any special notice in the press. 

3. Recognition. as a group. The Senate 
has passed a bill granting a congressional 
charter to the society. A subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee has unani- 
mously approved the bill. The chairman of 
the full committee, Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, Democrat of New York, has promised 
to bring the bill to a vote at its next meeting, 
But there is still the full House to face. And 
Members of the House are understandably 
frightened at the number of applicants for 
congressional charters and of the dubious 
uses to which some groups in the past have 
put the prestige inherent in their charters 
from Congress. 

We think Mr. CELLER is wise enough to sell 
this bill to the House on its merits, 

For one thing, this group is so special that 
chartering it sets precedent for no other 
charters. It’s too small to be an effective 
lobby; in fact its charter, if granted, will for- 
bid attempt to influence any legislation. 

And it’s particularly fitting that the 300 
who alone among men wear an honor pre- 
sented in the name of Congress should as a 
group hold their charter from Congress. In- 
corporate, the group must; and it is not fit- 
ting that the Nation should allow any State 
to do this service for a group whose service 
was to the Nation as a whole. 


Behind the Black Robes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Human Events of July 21, 1958: 

BEHIND THE BTA Roses—Hicn Court 
CLERKS: AMERICA’S HIDDEN LAWMAKERS 
(By Rosalie M. Gordon) 

When we visit the chamber of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, we see sitting 
before us, high above the audience and the 
disputing attorneys, nine imposing, black- 
robed Justices. But behind the Justices, in 
the inner reaches of the beautiful Supreme 
Court building, sit 18 young men through 
whose hands passes much of the work of the 
Court. They serve the Justices for only a 
year or two and then are replaced by others 
of their kind. During their service to the 
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Court, we seldom see them or hear of them. 
But some of them have gone on to fame of 
a kind. Dean Acheson was one of them, and 
80 was Alger Hiss, Another, who served 
Justice Frankfurter, later served a term in 
jail on a vote-fraud case in his native State. 
Many others, of course, have attained re- 
spected and useful places in the legal profes- 
sion and in politics. : 

These bright young men are law clerks of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, As of 
the 1957 session of the Court, 7 Justices had 
2 clerks each, Justice Douglas had 1, and 
Chief Justice Warren had 3—18 in all. 
They are picked by the individual Justices 
for whom they will work, and are taken from 
among the top performers of the graduates 
of leading law schools, generally on the 
recommendation of the deans. 

Quite naturally, this brings up the ques- 
tion of how much influence these young men 
exercise on the Justices and what part they 
have played in the type of decisions we 
have been getting from the Court these past 
two decades. First of all, it is beyond belief 
that a Justice would choose as his law clerk 
a young man diametrically opposed to the 
Justice's views. Second, these young men are 
the products of schools and universities 
which have been thoroughly infiltrated— 
in some cases saturated—with leftwing 
thinking. Six of the 18, for instance, serving 
the Justices in 1957 came from the law 
school of Harvard and 3 others from Yale. 
Yale and (more particularly) Harvard have 
been hotbeds of New Deal-collectivist-left- 
wing teaching in recent years. 

Some scraps.of evidence have begun to 
appear as to the nature and amount of 
influence wielded by the clerks. Justice Min- 
ton, after his retirement from the Court, 
was asked if his clerks helped in drafting 
opinions. He replied; “In my case, after an 
opinion was written I submitted ft to the 
boys for their comments and criticisms. And 
if their criticisms were valid the opinion was 
rewritten.” It is important to remember 
that the boys have just graduated from law 
school, that they have never practiced law, 
and that some of them are not yet,even 
members of the bar. << 

Even more impressive evidence is supplied 
in a biography of Chief Justice Harlan Fiske 
Stone by Alpheus Thomas Mason? Stone is 
quoted as saying at one time: “I am a good 
deal troubled by the dissenting opinion 
which Justice Black has just circulated. 
+ + è He states a good deal which counsel 
did not take the trouble to present * * * I 
see in Justice Black's dissent the handiwork 
of someone other than the nominal author.” 
And the same book points out that two para- 
graphs in & historic footnote to one of Justice 
Stone's own opinions were written by his 
law clerk. The clerk, Louis Lusky, said 
Stone “adopted it almost as drafted, simply 
toning down, a couple of overemphatic 
words.” 

It is in the selection of cases that will 
come before the Court for review and deci- 
sion that these bright young men come into 
their own. Each year anywhere from 1,500 
to 2,000 ap are made to the Supreme 
Court to h and decide cases which have 
been settled one way or another in the lower 
courts. The Supreme Court can hear and 
decide on fewer than 10 percent of the more 
than 1,000 cases that ask for hearing an- 
nually. But who is to decide what cases 
shall be heard? The rule is that when any 
4 Justices agree to grant a petition for cer- 


2 Pillar of the Law, Viking Press. 

*Lusky now serves as a volunteer lawyer 
for the leftwing American Civil Liberties 
Union, and helped to defend Carl Braden,’a 
man convicted of sedition in Kentucky. 
(Braden's conviction was overturned by the 
Supreme Court's ruling in the Nelson case.) 


r 
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tiorari—as these appeals for hearing are 
known in legal jargon—the Court will hear 

ents in the case and decide it. But 
each of these petitions involves a brief ask- 
ing the Court to hear the case, another brief 
asking the Court not to hear it, and, likely 
as not, a record of all the legal proceedings 
in the lower courts. That’s where those 18 
young law clerks come in. This mass of 
petitions is split up among them. Each 
clerk then writes a summary or memorandum 
for his Justice. This summary ostensibly 
states the facts of the case, the law on which 
the lower courts depended in deciding it, a 
short statement of previous cases on the 
same point, and, finally, a recommendation 
by the clerk that the case be heard or not 
heard by the Court. 

It is then up to the Justice, of course, to 
decide whether he will accept or reject his 
clerk's recommendation. But we can see 
how easy it would be for a young law clerk, 
fresh from the groves of academe, where he 
was filled with a burning desire to remake 
America into the bright new Socialist mold, 
to let at least some of his zeal creep into 
his recommendation. 

There is an indication of how potent this 
influence has been in the fact that, in late 
1957, the Harvard Law Review found that the 
Warren Supreme Court was falling badly be- 
hind in its docket of cases. The thing that 
Was causing the trouble was that the Court 
Was agreeing to hear an unprecedented num- 
ber of cases, In the 1956-57 term, for in- 
stance, it agreed to hear 208 cases. From 1948 
to 1955, the figure ran from 88 to 162 cases 
per term. Legal experts familiar with the 
Court's work said It deserved no sympathy for 
the jam into which it had got itself. It was 
busy putting its liberai hand on a whole 
batch of lower court decisions on the assump- 
tion that these courts didn't know what they 
were doing. It would be interesting if we 
could have another survey of how much these 
bright young law clerks had to do with the 

„High Court's determination to make the 
lower courts truly inferior. 

Congressman Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio, 
& Member of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, has noted the influences 
under which these recent graduates had come 
in their college years. Congressman SCHERER 
said: 

“Our committee hearings have disclosed 
a considerable amount of ill will, bordering 
in some cases on hatred, by many professors 
for congressional investigating committees. 
They have determined in one way or another 
to destroy these committees ever since some 
of their clique were subpenaed to tell about 
their Communist and Communist-front ac- 
tivities.” 5 

As a member of a congressional Investigat- 
ing committee, Congressman SCHERER was 
especially interested in -reading carefully 
some of the Supreme Court’s decisions af- 
fecting the rights of congressional commit- 
tees. He said: 

“I have read in some of the recent shock- 
ing Supreme Court decisions almost the ex- 
act words, phrases, and arguments that have 
been used by some of these professors in 
their attacks against the committees.” 

Congressman Scuerer suggested that these 
words and phrases very well might have crept 
into the decisions of the learned Justices 
via some of those professors’ former pupils, 
now hidden behind the bench of the highest 
court in the land. 

Thanks to the enterprise of the weekly 
news magazine, U. S. News & World Report, 
we have had an even more authoritative 
statement of the role of those bright young 
law clerks from one of their own number, 
U. S. News hunted up a former law clerk to 
Justice Jackson—William H. Rehnquist, now 
with a law firm in Phoenix, Ariz, In its 
issue of December 13, 1957, U. S. News & 
World Report printed the following words 
from Mr. Rehnquist: 
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“The bias of the clerks, in my opinion, is 
not a random or hit-and-miss bias. From 
my observations of two sets of Court clerks 
during the 1951 and 1952 terms, the politi- 
cal and legal prejudices of the clerks were 
by no means representative of the country 
as a whole nor of the Court which they 
served. 

“After conceding a wide diversity of opin- 
fon among the clerks themselyes, and fur- 
ther conceding the difficulties and possible 
inaccuracies inherent in political cataloging 
of people, it is nonetheless fair to say that 
the political cast of the clerks as a group was 
to the left of either the Nation or the Court. 

“Some of the teneta of the liberal point 
of view which commanded the sympathy of 
a majority of the clerks I knew were: ex- 
treme solicitude for the claims of Commu- 
nists and other criminal defendants, expan- 
sion of Federal power at the expense of 
State power, great sympathy toward any 
Government regulation of business—in 
short, the political philosophy now espoused 
by the Court under Chief Justice Earl 
Warren.“ 

But, you say, what is the Court to do? 
The Justices have to have clerks and they 
naturally choose those they think will be in 
sympathy with their views. Perhaps. But 
bear this in mind. These clerks are Govern- 
ment employees—although, unlike most 
others, they are not subject to the regular 
Government security or loyalty checks. 
Their pay ranges from 85,500 to $6,500 a 
year—paid not by the Justices themselves, 
but by the American taxpayer. 


What the Russian Generals Think 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN> Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
July 21, 1958, issue of Time magazine, 
entitled “What the Russian Generals 
Think.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the article is in the nature 
of an analysis of the recent book Soviet 
Strategy in the Nuclear Age, by Raymond 
L. Garthoff, a Department of Defense 
analyst and specialist on Soviet military 
writings. Although the article is set out 
in its entirety below, I would like to 
draw specific attention to some of the 
main points made in the article. 

Mr. Garthoff’s study of Soviet military 
thinking leads him to believe that after 
the initial strategic strikes by jet bomb- 
ers, intercontinental and intermediate- 
range and rocket missile, and submarine- 
launched missiles, the war will be won 
or lost by the ground forces. He says: 

The heart of such a capability is the ground 
forces—trained for nuclear war, armed with 
nuclear weapons. 


He points out also that— 
They— 


The Soviets— 
haye not allowed nuclear weapons to over- 
shadow conventional arms, and have thus 
retained their enormous superiority to fight 
nonnuclear wars, big or little. 


Most interestingly, Mr. Garthoff indi- 
cates that— 
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The flexibility of the Russian theory may 
be illustrated by this difference: Many West- 
ern military men believe that nuclear weap- 
ons in the hands of the infantry reduce the 
need for manpower because they increase fire 
power per man. This belief leads toward 
nuclear-armed ground forces so small that 
they could fight only nuclear war. But Rus- 
sian generals believe that nuclear infantry 
weapons increase the manpower requirements 
because more soldiers will be needed to re- 
place the heavier casualties. This leaves the 
Russians with large numbers of soldiers who 
can fight either nuclear or nonnuclear war. 


The article from Time magazine fol- 
lows: 
WHAT THE RUSSIAN GENERALS Tutmnx—BE- 
YOND ATOMIC HOLOCAUST THE Reps SEs 
Vicrory 


The West's military leaders have long un- 
derstood that their Soviet counterparts were 
thinking along lines quite different from 
postwar western military thought. This dif- 
ference was condescendingly put down to & 
time lag on the part of the Russians; 
were believed frozen in the experience of 
World War II, unable to face the implications 
of the new nuclear weapons. This week, in 
a coldly penetrating study of modern Soviet 
military doctrine, Russian-speaking Raym 
L. Garthoff, 29, Defense Department analyst 
and specialist on Soviet military writings, en- 
ters a strong dissent. Since the death of 
Stalin, in 1953, says he, Soviet military doc* 
trine “has made a quantum jump from the 
bayonet age to the thermonuclear age.” 

This jump has not brought the U. S. S. R. A 
generals closer to current United States mili- 
tary doctrine. It has, in fact, taken them In 
an independent direction. Garthoff, whos® 
book is authoritatively studded with hun“ 
dreds of references to Soviet military per! 
odicals, backed up by personal conversations 
with Soviet officers, sums up the “soviet 
image of future war“ thus: 

“The initial strategic strikes by modern Jet 
bombers, intercontinental and intermediate- 
range rockets and missiles, and submarine 
launched missiles, will wreak devastatio® 
upon both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and upon their chief allies.” But docs 
mutual devastation spell mutual defeat 
The Soviets answer “No,” The priority strikes 
will destroy the enemy's strategic ‘air 
missile bases, insofar as these are know? 
Major cities and Industrial centers, on a lower 
level of priority, will also suffer heavily: 
Radiological and bacteriological weapons m8? 
be used. But this enormous mutual destruc” 
tion will probably consume the major 
tion of the respective long-range air and 
sile forces. Thus, the efforts of these f 
would in a sense cancel each other out. 

“This is a crucial phase of the war, oni 
which a weak or ill-prepared power coul 
lose. But it is not the decisive stage of a war 
between well-prepared major powers; it doe 
not determine the final outcome of the 
between them, 

“Tactical air power and rockets, 2 5 
forces designated to attack the enemy's mi 
tary forces up to roughly a 1,000-mile 17 
from the starting borders would similar 
engage in mutual nuclear strikes. But h 
the Soviets do not see a mutual stalem® 
The heart of such a capability is the groun 
forces—trained for nuclear war, armed wi 
nuclear weapons—and here the war WOY | 
begin with a serious imbalance: a prepon 
derance of Soviet forces. i 

“Moreover, in the Soviet vlew, their mond 
Uzatlon and dispatch of ground forces WO ld 
be much less critically disrupted than wO if 
ours by the nuclear exchange, due to the, 
larger force-in-being and to its deployment 
The surviving Soviet land armies are 
expected to be capable of defeating the 50 
portionately weakened enemy forces on 
ground. 
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Thus the Soviets would strive to achieve 
at least a favorable ‘draw’ by occupying the 

continent, and exploiting such re- 
sources as might still be available to restore 
Some of the Soviet Union's losses. The 
shrunken and devastated free world would 
be entirely relegated to the Western Hemis- 
phere.” 

THE FIRST HURDLE 

Predominant United States military imagi- 
Nation tends to stop at the point of recip- 
Trocal nuclear holocaust. Why does the So- 
viet imagination leap this hurdle? Through 
Continued ignorance of the effects of ther- 
Monuclear weapons? This can hardly be 
the explanation, now that the Russians have 
had years in which to test and ponder their 
Own weapons, Garthofl suggests two other 
explanations: 

First. “The massive military loss under- 
one by the Soviet Union in 1941, in a rela- 
tively brief span of time, was more com- 
Parable to the loss from a nuclear assault 

anything else experienced by a great 
Power in modern times. The Soviets lost 
from their control 40 percent of thelr popu- 
lation, 40 percent of their grain production, 
approximately 60 percent of their coal, iron, 
Steel, and aluminum output, and 95 percent 
or more of certain key military industries, 
Such as ball-bearing production. They lost 

Million soldiers, dead, wounded, or prison- 
ers, and over two-thirds of their tanks and 
aircraft" A nuclear holocaust might be 
Worse, but Russia has survived a military dis- 
aster of the same order of magnitude—sur- 
Vived and won. 

Second. The United States definition of 
Military purpose is merely to “deter and 
deteat attack.” Russian military objectives 
are shaped by a fundamental objective: “To 
advance the power of the Soviet Union in 
Whatever ways are most expedient so long 
às the survival of the Soviet power Itself is 
not endangered.” 

The Soviets do not see how they could 
occupy and/or control the United States. 

ut they do see how their conquest of all 

asia would icave them at the end of the 
he in a position vis-a-vis the United States 
tter than their present position. It 1s 
Vision that gives confidence to Russian 
®pokesmen and drive to Russian diplomacy. 


THE BASIS OF FLEXIBILITY 


Because the Russians see how they might 
fight a big war, it does not follow that a big 
5 ls what they want. There are other 
or ds of wats in which. they might gain, 
58 0 less risk to Soviet survival. They have 

t allowed nuclear weapons to overshadow 

ventional arms, and have thus retained 
5 ir enormous superiority to fight non- 

Uclear wars, big or little. They say pub- 

bast that limited nuclear wars are impossible, 
Garthoff believes they haye, in theory 


and 
t a s practice, the capability of fighting 


bee flexibility of the Russian theory may 
rant ustrated by this difference; many West- 
aha Military men believe that nuclear weap- 
in the hands of the infantry reduce the 

fire for, manpower because they increase 
W per man. This belief leads toward 
th ar- armed d forces so small that 
ne could fight only nuclear war. But Rus- 
Senerals believe that nuelear infantry 
Thee increase the manpower require- 
5 055 because more soldiers will be needed 
Place the heavler casualties. This leaves 
Russians with large numbers of soldiers 
War can fight either nuclear or nonnuclear 


v Another difference is in civi! defenre. The 
thinks States has not even got around to 

Pig 9 about a nuclear shelter 
Rus arthoff is convinced that the 


are taking the far more radical step 
0 
£ decen their industry to minimize 


ge of nuclear attack. He thinks 
Khrushchey s program of industrial manage- 
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ment decentralization is accompanied by 
physical decentralization for military pur- 


poses. 

Soviet military theory may turn out to be 
wrong. But on Garthoft’s showing, it is not 
backward, The Soviet generals have exam- 
ined carefully the new weapons in the light 
of the political objectives set by their lead- 
ers. They think they know how to survive 
and how to expand. ‘This gives confidence to 
their diplomats—who are today expanding 
Soviet power with less cost and less risk than 
actual war, 


Displaying the Flag of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, some 3 
weeks ago I addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the subject of the flag 
of the United States. As stated then, 
I had previously urged President Eisen- 
hower to name a nonsalaried board of 
distinguished citizens and heads of vet- 
erans and patriotic organizations to ap- 
prove a new design in connection with 
admitting a new State. 

Since I made that speech many col- 
leagues have discussed this subject with 
me and it is obvious that there is wide- 
spread interest in the subject and also a 
lack of information. People are asking 
many questions and in particular, in the 
light of Alaska statehood, are inquiring 
what should be done with 48-star flags 
after a new State is added to the Union. 
Also flag etiquette and rules on proper 
display of the flag under various cir- 
cumstances are matters of some con- 
fusion. - 

This current wave of public interest, 
Mr. Speaker, is at once healthy and 
gratifying. Also let me say it should be 
pointed out that the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
other great national patriotic organiza- 


tions as also many fraternal societies . 


such as the Elks and the Eagles without 
question emphasize the flag code and 
ceremonial and consistently uphold flag 
etiquette and observance as a basic re- 
quirement of civic duty and practice of 
good citizenship, and I agree we must 
never fail as a Nation to render courtesy 
and respect to the flag, and always the 
flag ritual, individually or in a group, 
should be carried out in the approved 
manner. 

One aspect of redesigning our flag 
was pointed up, here in Washington, a 
few days ago in a newspaper editorial 
which suggested to those not possessing 
a flag the purchase of one now—a 48- 
star flag—to be put away and treasured 
as an item which in time will become a 
priceless rarity and family heirloom. 
Imagine the value of a 13-star fiag. 
However, as I stated in my previous dis- 
cussion, once the design of a flag is offi- 
cially recognized it is permissible to dis- 


play it and anyone now possessing a 48-. 


star flag may continue to use it until un- 
serviceable even though Alaska or Ha- 
wall become States. 
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A weekly paper in Seattle, the Capitol 
Hill Times, in conjunction with an an- 
nual community flag festival, recently 
Tan an article on How To Display the 
Flag. I include this because the rules 
and approved practices regarding our 
national emblem should be known to all 
and especially so with the people of 
Alaska scheduled to vote on August 26, 
1958, on the admission of Alaska as the 
49th State of the Union: 

The flag should be displayed from sunrise 
to sunset, 

Unless there is some special reason for 
doing so, the flag should not be flown in 
rainy or stormy weather. 

The flag should always be raised briskly 
and lowered slowly and ceremoniously. 

When the flag is being raised or lowered, 
it must never be allowed to touch the 
ground. ; 

In a procession with another fiag, the flag 
of the United Statcs is on the marching 
right. 

In a procession with a line of other flags, 
the flag of the United States is in front of 
the center of the line, 

When displayed either vertically or hori- 
zontally against a wall, or in a shop window, 
or elsewhere, the blue field is uppermost and 
to the flag's own right—that is, to the 
observer's left. * 

When used on a speaker's platform, if dis- 
played flat, the flag is above and behind 
the speaker; if flown from a staff, the flag 
is in the position of honor, at the speaker's 
right, and preferably slightly in front. 

When displayed with another fiag against 
a wall, staffs crossed: the United States flag 
is on the observer's left, and its staff is in 
front of the staff of the other flag. 

When the United States flag and flags of 
other nations, States, or cities, or pennants 
of societies, are fown from adjacent stafs: 
the United States fag is on the right of the 
line—that, on the observer's left. 

When suspended over a sidewalk from a 
rope, extending from a bullding to a pole at 
the edge of the sidewalk: the flag is hoisted 
a part of the way out from the building, 
toward the pole, blue fieid first. 

On a fioat in a parade: the flag is dis- 
played from a staff. - 

When displayed on an automobile: the 
flag may be fastened to the car body, or 
clamped to the radiator cap. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the flag ever be draped 
over the hood, top, or sides of an auto- 
mobile. 

The flag of the United States is an artistic, 
well-proportioned emblem whose beauty 
should not be marred by draping. Draping 
may be done with red, white, and blue 
bunting, but not with the flag. 

Torn, soiled, or badly faded flags should 
not be displayed. When a flag is in such a 
condition that it is not longer a fitting em- 
blem to display, it should be destroyed as a 
whole, privately, preferably by burning, or 
by some other method lacking in any sug- 
gestion of irreverence or disrespect, 


Public Utility District Has Kept Benefits 
of Columbia River at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorn, I am pleased to 
include an editorial from the July’ 21 
issue of the Wenatchee Daily World, We- 
natchee, Wash. ‘This editorial relates to 
10 years of progress and public service 
by the Chelan County Public Utility 
District. 7 

I think this is an outstanding record 
of a local county and local communities 
going about the business of developing 
their own natural resources with an ex- 
act minimum of Federal assistance. 

Much credit should go to the manager, 

Kirby Billingsley, and those who have 
been foremost in assisting him. These 
include Howard C. Elmore, assistant 
manager; E. C. Metcalf, chief engineer; 
Harley W. Bryant, commercial manager; 
Jack Shreve, distribution engineer; Gil- 
bert Pyle, superintendent; Hale Tabor, 
research and information officer; Larry 
Wilcox, purchasing agent; Robert E. 
Crooks, auditor; Walt Woirol, Rocky 
Reach controller; and Dale S. Walker, 
supervisor of accounting. 

Ms This is indeed an outstanding celebra- 
on. 

The editorial follows: 

PUD Has KEPT BENEFITS or COLUMBIA RIVER 
AT Home 

This is a big day for the men and women of 
Chelan County Public Utility District and 
the communities it serves. 

Ten years ago today the public utility dis- 
trict purchased the distribution system of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. and so 
actually entered the power business. 

If the district had not taken that step then, 
what a different place our county would be 
now. ; 

Without that step, the one great stroke 
that severed the chain which bound this area 
to an economic dependence on fruit alone 
would never have been delivered. That's the 
establishment of the Alcoa plant and pay- 
roll here, of course. - 

Without that step people of Chelan County 
might never have reaped one benefit from a 
kilowatt of power produced from the Co- 
lumbia River within the borders of our 
county. 

The progress of the public utility district 
in just 10 years is phenomenal. Acquisition 
of distribution facilities, completion of Rock 
Island Dam, purchase of Chelan Dam, Dry- 
den Dam, Rock Island and start of con- 
struction of a $250 on dam at Rocky 
Reach. 

A remarkable Decade of Progress. 

Possibly the most significant development, 
however, was completion of Rock Island Dam. 

This dam—first power dam across the Co- 
lumbla River—was owned by Pudget Sound 
Power & Light Co. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war, a study 
was immediately made to see where new 
Power could be generated quickly to supply 
rapid expansion of the war-needed alumi- 
num industry. Quickest project was Rock 
Island Dam, where six more generators could 
be added to an existing structure. 

If any agency other than the public utility 
district had done the job, chances are al- 
most certain that the power would have been 
supplied to Alcoa in Vancouver, where the 
company's existing aluminum plant would 
Just have been expanded. 

But Chelau County Public Utility District 
did the job, and kept the power home. By 
Selling power to Alcoa here, kilowatts of the 
Columbia actually began to benefit the peo- 
ple in the area where the power was pro- 
duced. It meant payrolls for Chelan Coun- 
ty—the same philosophy that prompted the 
district to build the dam at Rocky Reach. 

All successful and venturesome enterprises 
have their detractors. And as it advanced 
through its decade of progress, the public 
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utility district was no exception. Some of include herewith an open letter to the 


its biggest detractors in the early years have Congress written by Mr. Lawrence Fon- 
benefited the most through the payrolls and tana, 3648 Keokuk, St. Louis, Mo., who 


stabilized economy that home-owned power urges Congress to enact a fair-trade law: 


has brought, 
blic power as represented by the public Oren LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 85TH 
Lee 51 s 52 CONGRESS or THE UNITED STATES 


utility district was a new concept that once 

was opposed in principle by some people. Sr, Lours, Mo., July 24, 1958. 
The results of the past decade of progress DEAR MEMBERS OF THE 85TH CONGRESS: Just 
have caused most detractors to change their dropping you a line to ask you to support the 
mind. A national fair trade bills now up for consid- 

You can draw a simile between public eration. The Senate has a bill known as 
and private power and the difference be- S. 3850, and the House has one called H. R. 
tween owning your own home or renting. 10527. 

The man making payments on a home he I'm in the retail bicycle sales and service 
has bought will in time of his loan wind business. You know that the fair-trade laws 
up owning a property for which no more have been wiped out in some States, and in 
purchase payments must be made. The many other States they have been cut down 
renter keeps paying indefinitely and never to where they are practically worthless. If 
winds up with a physical property his pay- this continues there will be no fair trade 
ments have purchased. whatever in any of our States. 

Private power is the renter. In public Pricecutters who operate discount houses 
power our payments are going to pay for are the headache of our business. They take 
the dams and systems that produce and dis- a well-known product and cut the price to 
tribute the electricity we use. When those the bone just so they can use it to draw peo- 
are paid for, the only cost of our power will ple into their stores. They can do this be- 
be minor maintenance costs. cause they can make up the money they lose 

In the lingo it’s called “debt-free equity.” on other products. We in the bike business 
One of the first public utility -district's to have only our bikes on which to make money, 
be formed in the State—Grays Harbor Pub- and if the discounters are allowed to football 
lic Utility District—now owes only 15 per- any product they want, it’s a cinch we can't 
cent of the original cost of its system. compete with them. The protection we 
(It’s a distribution, not generation system, would get from a national fair-trade law 
however.) would give us a chance to compete on an 

Twenty percent of every $1 paid into the equal basis. 
public utility district goes toward “paying The fair-trade bill is very important to me 
off the mortgage.” and every other retailer—practically a matter 

What of the next decade of progress? of life and death, 

What will the public utility district have I hope you will do all you can to get this 
to report on July 21, 1968? bill passed and I would like to hear from you. 

The Nation is approaching what econo- Yours very truly, 
mists predict will be the biggest decade of Lawrence J, FONTANA. 

in the Nation's history. With 
Rocky Reach Dam, Chelan County Public 
Utility District will have the power to bring 
new payrolls to the county. 

Already the Chelan County Public Utility 
District is one of the 10 largest hydro gen- 
erating organizations in the United States. 

In the next 10 years probably all possible 
dams on the Columbia will have been built, 
including Ben Franklin Dam. The river will 
be navigable to here and possibly beyond. 
Agreement with Canada over upstream stor- 
age may provide additional kilowatts from 
the river, Chelan Public Utility District 
may be a water system utility as well as a 
power utility, as specified in the public 
utility district enabling act. (Today 12 pub- 
lic utility districts in the State supply do- 
mestic and irrigation water, and one—Ska- 


“Uncle Miltie” Hunts Facts in Central 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
git Public Utilities District—is a water Recorp, I include the following column 
utility only.) by George Dixon, which appeared in the 

At any rate, the first Decade of Progress Washington Post and Times Herald on 
has laid the groundwork for the commun- July 21, 1958, which I think is probably 
ity’s future. It has harnessed the re- the best explanation of Milton Eisen- 


sources—the basic raw materials of power hower's trip to South America: 
on which to build a tremendous economy WASHINGTON SCENE 


for Chelan County. 115 

If the leadership of the public utility dis- 4 (By orge EuS) 
trict for the next 10 years retains the vision UNCLE MILTIE HUNTS PACTS IN 
of the last 10, we predict the county will CENTRAL AMERIGA: , 
utilize those resources to build an economic In this period of national anxiety it must 
future under which this county will prosper be a source of consolation to many to know 
even above its prosperity of the past. that Uncle Miltie is down in Central America 
finding facts. No official confirmation has 
yet been released as to whether he has found 
any, but I am betting on him upon his rec- 
ord. He is on a factfinding tour and has 
established quite a reputation as a factotum. 

You nted not be confused as to the iden- 
tity of Uncle Miltie. This ils Uncle Miltie 
Eisenhower, not Berle. It is not too difficult 
to tell them apart. One is more entertaining 
than the other. 

The fact-finding Uncle Miltie has a won 
derful opportunity to find a few facts on this 
expedition because he is comparatively un- 
encumbered. He is not accompanied by 


; Fair Trade Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 Allan Dulles. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave The head of our Central Intelligence 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I Agency could not go along with Uncle Miltie 
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because he ts too busy miseyaluating facts 
Tor his brother, John, in the State Depart- 
ment, This has given Uncle Miltie, or Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower as he is sometimes 
known, & clear field in which to find facts 
without expert muddliflcation. It has paid 
off. Uncle Miltie has already found Panama, 
Honduras, and Costa Rica. Those are facts. 

I don't know what other facts the brother 
of President Eisenhower expects to find, but 
if he doesn't unearth enough in Central 
America to suit him, he can always obtain a 
few upon his return. He can learn the facts 
of life from Sherman Adams, 

I have faith that when Uncle Miltie comes 
back he will find Governor Adams still at his 
Post of need. There seems to be no truth to 
Tumors that while Uncle Miltie is hunting 
facts, Sherm is hunting a job. I am dis- 
counting utterly any gossip that Bernard 
Goldfine's White House telephonic corre- 
Spondent wants to pose for those telephone 
company ads “Call Someone Today.” 

Parenthetically, there also is no truth to 
Tumors that Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
of Kentucky has taken to signing himself 
“Joun S. Cooper” as a result of the Adams- 
Goldfine case. 

Apparently Ike's brother is not making the 
mistake of Vice President Nixon in trying to 
obtain facts from the people of the countries 
Visited. So far as I can gather, Uncle Miltie 
is avoiding the populaces. At each capital 
he has himself whisked from the airport to 
the United States Embassy, after which he 
closets himself with the country’s leaders, 
This sayes him from being burdened down 
With petty details, such as what the people 
are thinking. 

However, there must be some reason why 
Uncle Miltie is making this tour don't you 
think? Possibly he wants advice from the 
chiefs of our sister republics on how to 
Maintain prestige. Our prestige in the 
Middle East has sunk so low they're not even 
kidnaping Americans. 

Another possible reason for Uncle Miltie 
Pointing South at this time when our major 
Problems are pointing East is that he may 
be searching for an out-of-the-way place to 

& speech that Republican National 
Chairman Meade Alcorn made in Des Moines 
& few weeks ago, in which that shrewd and 
far-seeing political soothsayer exhorted 
fellow Republicans: 

“Don't be trapped by the Democrats into 
letting them choose the issues this year. Let 
Us force our adversary into meeting us on 
the central issues of a world at peace and the 


ide 2 
bility T restored to a symbol of respecta 


The Recent Decisions of the Supreme 
Court and the Crowded Court Dockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who have closely observed 
Supreme Court during the last two 
decades have seen strange and almost 
Unbelievable decisions come from that 
tribunal, We have witnessed the trans- 
1 of that Court from one which 
d high respect for the law and the 
Constitution, to one which has disre- 
Sarded both on innumerable occasions. 
During this 20-year period, the Su- 
eee Court has followed a pattern of 
vesting the sovereign States of their 


constitutional rights and functions. The 
force and effect of this pattern of con- 
tinuously overruling previous decisions to 
the dismay of litigants and confusion 
of the legal profession, has been to throw 
into uncertainty principles of law which 
had long been settled and upon which 
the American people could rely as being 
stable. 

Recently I received from Mr. George 

Washington Williams, of Baltimore, Md., 
a copy of a statement which concerns 
itself with one of the major causes of 
the confusion and chaos which the Su- 
preme Court has engendered as a result 
of overturning settled principles of law. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
statement herewith: 

THE Recent Decisions OF THE SUPREME 
COURT AND THE CROWDED Court DOCKETS 
(Statement by George Washington Williams, 

7 Baltimore, Md.) 

There is now a great deal being said by the 
Chief Justice, among others, about the over- 
crowded dockets. This complaint seems to 
be justified in many areas, (but I do not 
believe our Baltimore docket is subject to 
complaint). But he and they fail to put 
their fingers on one of the most basic of 
troubles, the one about which the late Jus- 
tice Roberts gave due warning, namely, the 
failure of the Court to respect the rule of 
stare decisis to the extent that it should. 
That is the reason for the bringing of many 
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cases, and is, in the opinion of the initiated 


one of the important keys to the problem. 

It has been said, with truth, by high au- 
thority, that it is almost as important that 
the law be settled, as that it be settled right. 
If the law is settled then, at least, one can 
know with a reasonable degree of certainty 
what to expect from his actions, and, that 
is the essence of a stable and an orderly 
society. 

My views are not to be taken as in any 
sense an attack upon the Court as an insti- 
tution, and I resent any such inference, but 
as an effort, however feeble it may be, to do 
my part in trying to pérsuade the Court to 
confine itself to interpretation of the Con- 
stitution and law, and therefore to withdraw 
from the field of legislation and from that 
of politics, both national and international, 
certainly a legitimate function of the Bar. 

Now, anyone who has kept a weather- 

eye out, in recent years, on the course of 
decisions of the Supreme Court has inevi- 
tably anticipated the development of over- 
crowded dockets, and the consequent criti- 
cism. 
Justice Roberts, with Justice Frankfurter, 
dissenting, in Mahnich v. Southern S. S. Co. 
(321 U. 8. 96, 112) warned the Court of this 
prospect, saying: 

“The evil resulting from overruling earlier 
considered decisions must be evident. In 
the present case, the Court below naturally 
felt bound to follow and apply the law as 
clearly announced by this Court. If litigants 
and lower Federal Courts are not ta do so 
the law becomes not a chart to govern con- 
duct but a game of chance; instead of set- 
tling rights and liabilities it unsettled them. 
Counsel and parties will bring and prosecute 
actions in the teeth of the decisions that 
such actions are not maintainable on the 
improbable chance that the asserted rule 
will be thrown overboard. Defendants will 
not know whether to Iitigate or to settle 
for they will have no assurance that a de- 
clared rule will be followed. But the more 
deplorable consequences will inevitably be 
that the administration of justice will fall 
into disrepute.” 

He then made the obvious remark: “Re- 
spect for tribunals must fall when the bar 
and the public come to understand that 
nothing that has been said in prion adjudi- 

* 
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cations has force in a current controversy. 
* © © the tendency to disregard precedent in 
the decision of cases like the present has be- 
come so strong in this court of late as, in 
my view, to shake confidence in the consist- 
ency of decisions, and leave the courts below 
in an uncharted sea of doubt and difficulty 
without any confidence that what was said 
yesterday will hold good tomorrow, unless 
indeed a modern instance grows into a cus- 
tom of members of this court to make public 
announcement of a change of views on the 
same question when another case comes be- 
fore the court. This might, to some extent, 
obviate the predicament in which the lower 
courts, the bar, and the public find them- 
selves.” 

This warning was subsequently renewed 
by Justice Roberts in another case in the 
same volume, Smith v. Arkwright (pp. 649, 
668), where he bitingly remarked: “The fea- 
son for my concern is that the instant deci- 
sion overruling that announced about 9 
years ago, tends to bring adjudications of 
this tribunal into the same class as a re- 
stricted railroad ticket, good for this day 
and train only,” and he continued in the 
general vein of his remarks in the Southern 
S. S. case, but that such warnings have been 
ignored subsequent cases will show. 

A modern echo of these lamentations Is 
found in the concluding statement of the 
present Justice Harlan in U. S. v. Ohio Power 
Co. (353 U. S. 98, 111): “For the reasons 
given I must dissent. I can think of nothing 
more unsettling to lawyers and litigants, and 
more disturbing to their confidence in the 
evenhandiness of the Court’s processes, than 
to be left in the kind of uncertainty which 
today’s action engenders, as to when their 
cases may be considered finally closed in this 
Court,” and as to the Court's “free wheeling” 
see his and Justice Frankfurter's dissent in 
Sinkler in Mo, Pac. R. R. Co., 356 v. 328. 

That this is true is now further attested 
by such eminent jurists as Judge Learned 
Hand, considered by many as the primus 


-inter pares among sub-Supreme Court 


judges, when he declared that: “I cannot 
frame any definition that will explain when 
the Court will assume the role of a third 
legislative chamber and when it will limit 
its authority to keeping Congress and the 
States within their accredited authority.” 

The A. C. C. N. Agency reporting on the 
lecture of Judge Hand; inter alia, said: The 
Supreme Court's 1953 segregation ruling was 
viewed by Judge Hand as an example of the 
Court overruling legislative judgments by 
making ‘its own appraisal of the relative 
values at stake’ of a judicial concept it op- 
posed.” As to the Court's legislative deci- 
sions, he remarked that: “This is disastrous 
because disunity cancels the impact of mo- 
nolithic solidarity on which the authority of 
a bench of judges so largely depends.“ 

And again: “Moreover, it certainly does not 
accord with the underlying presuppositions 
of popular government to vest a court, un- 
accountable to anyone but Itself, the power 
to suppress social experiments which it does 
not approve.” 

And Professor Corwin, of Princeton, in a 
letter to the New York Times, declared that: 
“There can be no doubt that on June 17 last 
the Court went on a virtual binge and thrust 
its nose into matters beyond its competence, 
with the result that in my judgment, at 
least, it should have aforesaid nose well 
tweaked.” 1 

Charles Warren in his classical “The Su- 
preme Court in U. S. History" reminds us 
and the Court that: However the Court may 


1 We haye been told by the press that the 
Chief Justice is now studying Talmudic 
law—see New York Times, September 14, 
1957—with “emphasis on moral law.” Page, 
United States Constitution and those of the 
States. 
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interpret the provisions of the Constitution, 
it is still the Constitution which is the law 
and not the decisions of the Court.” “ 

The Court, we are told by the former 
Solicitor General, now chief judge of the 
fourth circuit, Sobeloff, always times its de- 
cisions and went on to illustrate that prac- 
tices thus applying the homely wisdom of 
the Chinese proyerb: “By taking one step 
after the other, one can reach the end of the 
earth.” That this Pabian practice is alien to 
the thoughts of our Founding Fathers is ap- 
parent. That the Constitution is not so fluid 
is shown by two accepted constitutional au- 
thorities of another day; namely, Story and 
Cooley, along with the Court itself. 

Justice Brewer, in South Carolina v. U. S. 
(199 U. S. 437), repeats the fundamental 
truth that The Constitution is a written 
instrument, as such its meaning does not 
alter. That which it meant when adopted it 
means now. * * Any other rule of con- 
structions would abrogate the judicial char- 
acter of this Court and make it the mere 
refiex of the popular opinion or passion of 
the day.” This was the accepted doctrine 
until the Roosevelt neo-Supreme Court, and 
is the only legitimate one today. As long as 
the Court continues to free wheel and usurp 
Jurisdiction and ignores the doctrine of stare 
decisis, the dockets will always be crowded. 

So, when the above-quoted well-known 
and respected authorities make such com- 
ments, we of the lesser breed cannot be 
fairly denominated demagoges or crackpots, 
and if we are, we certainly are in good’ com- 


pany. : 

We think that what Margaret Halsey said 
in a review of The Affluent Society is all too 
true: “It is banal to mention that the turn- 
ing points of history have a way of passing 
without the people involved in them being 
aware of it.“ The moral is all the worse, 
however, when the principal actors know but 
to serve the hour, blind spot the ultimate 
effect, and whichever alternative one accepts 
the cold fact is that form exists long after 
the substance has disappeared our dual sys- 
tem is no more. Its demise was involved in 
the late Justice McReynolds’ solemn declara- 
tion from the bench, “The Constitution is 
dead.” We hope to regalvanize it by con- 
stantly emphasizing the evil consequences of 
the present course of action. 


2 11 vol, 748, and see Who's Who. 
* Baltimore Sun, December 14, 1954. 


Do We Realize What Guard Cut Means? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. SIKES., Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial which appeared 
3 Florida Times-Union on July 18, 

38: 

Do We Rearrze WHat Guarp Cur MEANS? 

No wonder the governors are protesting a 
Plan to reduce the number and strength 
of National Guard units. 

In May Defense Secretary McElroy as- 
sured the national governor's conference 
that in no instance would reduction in per- 
sonnel in any State exceed 10 percent. 
Under the new plan, however, cuts range 
as high as $1.8 percent and Florida’s Guard 
will be cut nearly 24 percent. : 

This time of world crisis is q strange time 
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indeed for cuts in the guard. We have 
great need of ground strength to fight any 
brush-fire wars that may start in the Mid- 
dle East; the Marine units aren't numerous 
enough to handie all the eventualities. If 
the crisis worsens guard units would have 
to serve as the framework of mobilization 
as they did in the crisis of 1940. 

What is the reasoning behind these cuts 
in guard units and their strength? The as- 
sumption seems to be that atomic capabil- 
ities reduce the need for ground troops. 
That is, the idea of using atomic weapons 
on the battlefield is behind the redesign of 
the ground fighting unit. 

Certainly we must be capable of using 
such weapons. But to make ourselves in- 
capable of fighting without them also in- 
volves risk. If we are inadequately prepared 
to fight with conventional weapons, we have 
committed ourselves to battlefield atomics. 
Are we aware of the implications of that 
commitment? 

For example, in the present crisis if spo- 
radic fighting Increases do we want to use 
atomic weapons on Arabs where conventional 
tactics would be sufficient? 

‘Have we decided that tactical use of 
atomic weapons in other areas would not 
spread into strategic use of them by a foe? 
In other words, how can we be sure they 
would be limited to the battlefield? 

A decision to cut the guard is a decision 
to commit ourselves to battlefield atomics. 
That in turn may be a decision to invite nu- 
clear retaliation on ctvillan populations. 
Have we thought through these implications 
“of economy“? 

It may cost money but ultimately it seems 
best to have both the capacity for fighting 
a limited war with conventional weapons 
and the atomic capability for unlimited war. 
Our real foe in this world struggle has both 
these capacities, An effective ground force 
cannot be preserved without preserving an 
adequate mobilization framework in the 
form of the National Guard. 


, 


Age Discrimination Is Getting Worse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, with 
the median age of the population rising 
steadily each year, we are faced with 
the responsibility of providing some 
means of subsistence for the older seg- 
ment of our working force. It is clear 
that we cannot afford to cast these older 
members of our working population 
adrift, letting them survive as best they 
might. Industry certainly has a respon- 
sibility along these lines in providing 
employment for these competent and 
often skilled people who are discrim- 
inated against merely because of their 
age. 

Sylvia Porter, in her column published 
in the San Francisco Chronicle of 
June 3, 1958, points out some of the dif- 
ficulties faced by older persons seeking 
employment. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix to 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 2 
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Acer DISCRIMINATION Is Gerrinc Worse 
(By Sylvia Porter) ` 


Corporation employment barriers are go- 
ing up again all over the country against 
the jobless man who is over 40 and the job- 
less woman who is over 35. 

The age prejudice—senseless, cruel, waste- 
ful, almost incredibly tronic though it Is— 
appears in many areas to be worse than ever. 

For the first time, resistance to hiring 
women, due solely to age, actually is showing 
up below 30. (A hag at 30?). af 

For a brief perfod during the boom-boom 
days, the discrimination against the older“ 
worker appeared to be lessening a bit. Or 
anyway, it went underground and companies 
which had rigid bars against the over-40 
worker did not advertise the limits so bla- 
tantly. 

But whatever feeble progress was made 
has been lost and now, the direction is 
backward, 

“Our most recent survey of corporations 
employing almost 30,000 workers reveals 
that a man or woman over 30 18 finding it 
increasingly difficult to get work—entirely 
due to age—and at 45, the resistance is very 
heavy,” said George H. Gutekunst, Jr., 
spokesman for the Office Executives Associa- 
tion of New York, when I interviewed him 
by telephone at the national convention of 
the Office Management Association in 
Chicago. > 

“What we have found in New York re- 
filects the national pattern. Prejudice in 
New York may even be less than in major 
manufacturing centers.” 

“Our inquiries across the country show 
that discrimination is much worse than it 
was a year ago—and it was bad enough 
then.“ added David D. Kiviat, president of 
the Forty Plus Club of New York, a non- 
profit organization operated by unemployed 
executives to help find jobs for each other. 

“Of the last 13 jobs that we unearthed, 
only one permitted a man over 45. The 
moment we mention a man is 45, the intgrest 
wanes." : 

“The unemployed who come in here blame 
us for the age barriers, but it is not our 
fault," remarked the head of one of the 
largest employment agencies in New York 
City. 

“The age restrictions are imposed by two 
out of every three companies which give us 
openings, We can't budge them by a year.” 

And I confirmed the whole discouraging 
tale this past weekend when I plowed 
through thousands of want ads in the news- 
papers. In column after column, I found 
the words 25 to 32 years * * not over 
35 9% * not over 40 * to age 42.” 

The facts, as uncovered by the New York 
Office Executives Association’s survey this 
spring are brutal. Read on and wince: 

By the time a man reaches 50, a full 42.3 
percent of the companies won't hire him 
because of his age. : 

When he hits 55, he'll be exciuded from 
possible hiring by nearly 68 percent of the 
companies, Finding employment at 55 is 
almost Impossible. 

By the time a woman is 35, an astounding 
10 percent of the companies think she is 
too old to hire, more than double the per- 
centage which reported this age as their 
upper limit for hiring in 1957, 

By the time she is 50, she will find the 
doors will be slammed in her face by 56 
percent of the companies. 

Yet, the same companies which have these 
arbitrary hiring rules admit that the ab- 
senteeism and turnover record of the older 
worker is no worse than that of the younger 
Worker. They say frankly that older work- 
ers are just as reliable and productive, that 
they present no special problems of super- 
vision, do not hurt morale, They just con- 
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tend —wrongly- that training of older work- 
ers poses a problem. 

And the supreme irony Js that these same 
Companies place the most productive years 
for men between 25 and 55 and for women, 
between 25 and 50. 

In other words, nearly 11 percent of the 
Companies bar a man from eniployment be- 
Tore he has reached the halfway mark of his 
Most productive years and 57 percent bar 
him during the second half as too old. 

About 10 percent of the companies bar a 
Woman before she has reached the halfway 
mark of her most productive years and an- 
other 48 percent turn her down in the sec- 
ond half as too old * + >. 

There were some faintly heartening re- 
Ports last fall that Congress might do 
something concrete to prod industry into 
Curbing his discrimination. But since sput- 
nik, there has been a deafening silence about 
this in Washington. What, then, can be 
done? 

“Keep pounding at the stupidity of it,” 
Says Gutekunst. “Keep emphasizing it is a 
never-ending campaign,” says Klviat. 

This is policy among industrialists who 
know they'll have to pay soaring taxes to 
Support the older jobless—if the workers 
continue jobless. This fa fact in a country 
in which the over-45 will constitute half 
Our adult population by 1975. It doesn't 
seem credible. 


The El Monte Herald Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HILIINGS. Mr. Speaker, a 
thought-provoking editorial was written 
and published in the El Monte (Calif.) 
Herald by Editor Neil R. Murray on July 
18, 1958. 

This editorial was of extreme interest 
to me because it expresses forcefully an 

erican's view of an American event of 
tremendous magnitude. 
~I recommend that my colleagues read 
the following editorial from the El 
nte Herald: 

There seems to be considerable disagree- 
Ment arising as to whether President Etsen- 
Hower was right in sending Marines to Leba- 
non. Regardless of the right or wrong of 

it, we got a bit of a thrill over the fact that 
at last we had done something besides writ- 
ing protests. Not being in possession of all 
Of the facts concerning the serious step 

en, we can't approve or criticize, ` | 

But in today’s world anything America 

Des can involve serious consequences, for 
Which the greatest country in the world 
should be prepared at all times. 

One thing is certain, regardless of the right 
or wrong of Ike's action, we'd have been 
Considerably prouder and and more thrilied 
had America sent the feet to Cuba with the 
command: “Bring our American kidnapped 
8 u board aliye, or we'll take Casto 


Likewise, we would have been consider- 
&biy prouder and more thrilled had America 
_ Sent to Communist China the command: 
Return our 29 airmen unharmed at once. 
or we'll come and get them after taking 
Sultable military action.” 
ees everyone would have known, after 

ene two wonderful things had happened, 
that America would go to any length to pro- 

American citizens. 
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We have an idea that Teddy Roosevelt or 
Dougias MacArthur would have handled 
both situations that way and that it would 
have worked in both cases. 

Indications are that America could wipe 
Russia and China off the map 1f the Ameri- 
can people were as heartless as the Com- 
munists and probably both countries know 
it, but are pinning their hopes of gaining 
strength by bluffing. 

Are we going to let our alrmen im- 
prisoned in Red China remain prisoners 
for lite? The American people hope not. 
We have the greatest faith in the courage of 
the American people. If America were to 
be overpowered by the Communists tomor- 
row, most good Americans would wish to live 
the rest of their lives today. 

We remember back a good many years 
when we were attending a baseball game at 
Wrigley Field. <A cripple sat with his wife 
harmlessly watching and enjoying the game, 
A big ignorant drunk staggered by and 
chucked the wife under the chin. At least 
20 men arose from their seats, but before 
they could get into action the cripple pulled 
himself erect and knocked the drunk down. 
That's what America is beneath the surface. 

The American people want leadership like 
that of Teddy Roosevelt. 

So we can't disapprove of any positive 
and courageous action by this Nation at 
home or abroad. But we would like it to 
be ready to protect American citizens every- 
where and not just oil supplies or rulers of 
little nations. 

We really would be vastly proud if the 
prisoners in Communist China and the kid- 
naped prisoners in Cuba were back home 
because America commanded they be re- 
turned and was prepared to back up the 
order. And we firmly believe that the leader 
who took such action would be backed up to 
a man by Americans, once again so proud of 
their country they could burst. 

So, once again, America would be supreme 
in the respect of other countries over the 
world, And not because we're feeding them 
free millions of dollars, but because we had 
restored evidence of the courage for whic 
America once was famous. 8 

We wish the words, appeasement, nego- 
tiations, and protests could be removed from 
our political dictionary. 

Vice President RicHarp Mu. nous NIXON, 
yes, and his wife, Pat, displayed the true 
American courage during their terrific ordeal 
in South American countries, 


Christian Democratic Party of Italy Gains 
Strength in Recent Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Democratic ‘Party gained 
strength in the recent elections in Italy 
due to the efficient organization devel- 
oped by its aggressive party leader Am- 
intore Fanfani. 

The prowestern Christian Democrats 
increased their representation in both 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate but fell short of their goal of an ab- 
solute majority in both houses. Thus 
they had to depend upon the loyalties of 
the minor centrist parties to form a new 
coalition government. The Communists 
lost 3 seats in the Chamber while the left 
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wing Socialists led by Pietro Nenni 
picked up 8. The extreme right Mon- 
archist group and neo-Fascists suffered 
a crushing defeat. The Communists 
held their own, increasing the popular 
vote from 35.2 percent to 36.4, an in- 
crease of 1.2 percent from 1953: The 
Christian Democrats increased their vote 
from 40 percent to 42.4 percent, an in- 
crease of 2.4 percent over the last gen- 
eral election in 1953. It gave them 122 
seats in the Senate, an increase of 12 
over 1953 and 273 seats in the Chamber, 
an increase of 12 seats over 1953, but 23 
short of a majority. 

Although the election left the situation 
the same as far as placing complete con- 
trol in the Christian Democratic Party, 
yet there was a strengthening of the 
center parties that are prowestern in 
their attitudes. 

The leadership, having fallen to Fan- 
fane, a dynamic statesman who believes 
in the coalition between the center and 
non-Communist left, has led to a for- 
midable grouping of prowestern North 
Atlantic Atlantic Treaty Organization 
policy and acceptance of allied missile 
bases on Italian soil. 

His conferences in Italy with the Am- 
bassadors of Turkey, Egypt, and Western 
Germany and the Prime Minister of 
France will enable him to give the pro- 
posals not only of the Italian plan of 
its Mid East policy but also the view- 
points of these other nations as well 
and so, he comes well informed to Wash- 
ington to discuss with President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles the 
Mid East-Orient situation relative to its 
effect on the Italian economy and the 
problems of the others. This is indic- 
ative of the high trust and complete 
confidence that the officials of the afore- 
mentioned governments placed in him. 
He certainly is a statesman of definitely 
an important stature. As a cofounder 
with the late Gaspari and others of the 
Christian Democratic Party he has al- 
ways maintained a belief that Christian 
principles as a political platform can be 
worked toward the betterment of the 
national life; and on the whole the party 
has done a fine job. The party publicly 
has proclaimed separation of church and 
State, their critics maintain that the 
policies of the party are dictated by the 
Vatican. Of course in any nation where 
the predominance of one religious group 
makes up the very religious complexion 
of the body politic, the same accusations 
are made. 

We are fortunate that the leader of the 
Christian Democratic Party visits our 
country, within which thousands of his 
comparees are its citizens and whose 
most fantastic dreams have been realized 
through the great opportunities toward 
their accomplishment. 

He knows of and saw in his own Italy 
during World War II thousands upon 
thousands of Americans of Italian ex- 
traction, sons of these pioneers, march 
through Italy with bloody bayonets and 
hand-fired weapons at short range; at 
the landings; the bloody triangle at 
Casino and Anzio Beach—there is no 
hyphen here—but just a high respect and 
a fond regard for the homelands of our 
ancestry. America is strong because she 
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venerates in all her people the love and 
interest in the folklore, the customs, and 
the welfare of the homelands of the 
many nationalities that have con- 
tributed so much to the strength of the 
greatest Republic. A Republic that pro- 
tects the freedom at birth and to the 
very grave. 

In her role as the leader of freedom- 
loving nations, she has been very patient 
and at times the rich chump of satellite 
sweethearts. But in her spendthrift 
orgies she gives away only what she 
cares so little about if peace has a price. 
But once aroused to even a scarey threat 
of the loss of the sacred freedoms of her 
peoples or these peoples over which she 
has placed her protecting hand—God has 
unleashed the fury of the damned—to 
the last man—it will be the last war. 
The courage of America is not in the 
dollar but in God we trust“ and so we 
welcome our fighting friend, the great 
Premier Amitre Fanfani of the Republic 
of Italy always a nation whose popula- 
tion was our friend—even though in this 
generation it was once betrayed by a 
dictatorship that was betrayed itself un- 
der its own tutilage. Italy passed 
through the reconstruction era after the 
war and made tremendous strides in its 
recovery, standing next to the great Re- 
public of Western Germany as one of 
our most powerful allies in the Atlantic 
Pact. : 

We know that the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles will accord 
to him every advantage that is neces- 
sary to help maintain the independence 
and security of the great Italian Re- 
public and its liberty-loving people. 
America is fortunate in having this great 
statesman on its side—Italy, as the most 
strategic spot in Europe, is of the great- 
est importance to the maintainance of 
our supremacy in Europe. God bless 
Premier Fanfani and may the gratitude 
of the United States protect and support 
him in his common stand with us for 
the freedom-loving nations of the world. 
He is our kind of statesman. At the 
present time he is already moving fast 
toward the implementation of his eco- 
nomic and social program for Italy, 
whose aim is to give each Italian an edu- 
cation,ahome,andajob. This program 
he knows will insure the popular support 


of the democratic institutions and sta- 


bility of the Italian Government. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rxconp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald and an article from the 
Chicago Sun-Times as follows: 

[Editorial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of May 29, 1958] 
Goop News From ITALY 

Although the Italian elections leave the 
political configuration only slightly altered, 
their net effect is to strengthen the center 
and the ncn-Communist left. The middle- 
Toad Christian Democrats; who have consti- 
tuted the strongest party since the end of 
the war, gained by more than a million and 
a half in the popular vote. This was reflect- 
ed in their gain of 11 votes in the Chamber 
of Deputies and of 6 votes in the Senate: 
but they again fell well short of an absolute 
majority in the chamber. The Communists 
lost some ground in the chamber but gained 
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four additional places in the Senate, and in 
the popular voting barely held their ground. 

On the other hand the left-wing, or 
Nenni, Socialists emerged stronger than ever 
and the right-wing, or Saragat, Socialists 
also made substantial gains. The parties of 
the extreme right, such as the Monarchists 
and the Neo-Fascists have been so severely 
atrophied by the returns as to be no longer 
serious political factors. 

From the point of view of international 
policy ‘the Italian elections are a clear vic- 
tory for the West, since the controlling 
power in the new Parliament will lie, and 
even more firmly than before, with the pro- 
Western parties of the center. On the ques- 
tion of internal policy the consequences are 
less clear, Much will depend upon the per- 
sonal composition of the new Parliament, 
for under the Italian system of proportional 
representation the voters are permitted to 
state preferences among the individual can- 
didates of a given party. This is especially 
important as concerns the Christian Demo- 
crats who include in themselves right, cen- 
trist, and radical wings. 

The election; nevertheless, may be inter- 
preted as a personal triumph for Signor 
Fanfani, leader of the Christian Democrats 
and also of their more radical faction. His 
assumption of the Premiership is now 
strongly indicated though as yet by no 
means assured. It is possible that Signor 
Fanfani, now that he has nothing to fear 
from the Right, may even seek to woo the 
Nenni Socialists even farther away from 
their former Communist allies in the hope 
of gaining their support for further eco- 
nomic and social reforms. 

As for the Communists, the earlier re- 
turns by districts suggest that the party has 
suffered heavy defections to both Socialist 
parties in the industrial and now relatively 
prosperous north but that these were largely 
offset by gains in the agricultural and still 
misery-stricken south. If this proves to be 
correct, it will give further plausibility to 
the theory that Italian communism is much 
more a matter of the stomach than of ideo- 
logical conviction. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of May 29, 
f 1958] 
Fred MLD SATISFACTION FOR UNTrED STATES 
IN IraLy’s Vote RESULTS ‘ 


WAsnHINGron.—United States officials drew 
mild satisfaction from results of Italy’s gen- 
eral election. 

Slight strengthening of the center parties 
offset the pro-Communist let's modest gains. 
It was the extreme right—Monarchists and 
Fascists—that suffered appreciable losses. 

The voting Sunday and half of Monday 
elected a senate or upper house and a new 
Chamber of Deputies, lu which the real pow- 
er resides. State Department experts were 
suspending final judgment until they learned 
the balance of power inside the major parties. 

FANFANI OR PELLA? 


For instance, it remains to be seen whether 
the dominant man among the Christian 
Democrats, biggest party, is Amintore Fan- 
fan! or the present Foreign Minister, Giusep- 
pe Pella. Both are potential Premiers of the 
next Government. Fanfani, a former Prime 
Minister, is more inclined to form a coalition 
between the Center and non-Communist left. 

Pella leans toward the right wing of the 
Christian Democrats and would head a more 
conservative Government. 

In the less important Senate, the Christian 
Democrats just missed winning a majority. 

It Is the lower house, or Chamber of Depu- 
ties, that experts are scrutininzing closely. 
There the 3 rightist parties together lost 21 
sents out of their 69 in the recently dissolved 
Parliament. The 3 are the 2 Monarchist 
Parties and Italian social movement (Fas- 
cists). 

On the left, the Communists increased 


of the motorboat was 15. 
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their popular vote to 6,700,000: from 6,120,- 
709 at the last election in 1953. But owing 
to the influx of new voters since 1953, it took 
more ballots to hold the same number of 
seats. So the Communists dropped from 143 
to 140 seats. Their share of the total vote 
was almost identical with that 5 years ago— 
22.7 percent now, as against 22.6 then. 


NENNI GAINS MORE SEATS 


The Socialists under Pietro Nenni fared 
better than the extreme left. Nennt in- 
creased his party's seats from 76 to 84, its 
popular vote from 3,441,014 to 4,198,000, and 
its percentage of the entire poll from 12.7 to 
14.2. 

‘The Socialists have tended to crawl into 
bed with the Communists on major issues. 

The Christian Democrats, while making a 
good showing; falled to win an absolute ma- 
jority of the chamber, They gained 12 seats, 


now holding 273 as against 261 in the former 


Parliament. Their popular vote was 12,508,- 
000, compared with 10,834,466 in the 1953 
election. They increased their slice of the 
total vote from 40 percent to 42.2. 

Bracketed with them in the moderate 
center are the Social Democrats, Liberals, 
and Republicans. The Social Democrats won 
23 seats (formerly 19). Liberals 16 (14). 
Republicans 9 (5). 

Since the Christian Democrats fell short 
of the strength needed to form a one-party 
government, these coalitions are possible: , 

1, Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, 
and Republicans, with 305 of the total 596 
seats in the chamber. 

2. Christian Democrats, Liberals, and 
8 Lauro's) Monarchists with 302 
seats, 

8. Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, 
and Liberals with 312 seats. 

All these groupings mean continuance of 
Italy's pro-Western, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization policy and acceptance of Allied 
missile bases on Italian soll, 

It appears that the rightists’ losses were 


rec about equally between the center and 


Can We Stop Slaughter on the River? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER ~ 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 } 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my -remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles 
from the Detroit Free-Press: , 

CAN WE Stop SLAUGHTER ON THE RiveRn?— 
CARELESSNESS, IGNORANCE OF BOATERS 
BLAMED 

(By James Glynn) 

On a lazy afternoon early this summer 
a high-powered motorboat with four occu- 
pants was cutting wide circles in the Detroit 
River pulling a water skler. 

All four occupants were facing the stern 
of the boat watching the skier. ) None 
them saw the approaching cruiser; 

The motorboat struck the big pleasure 
craft amidship, The shattering impact 
hurled the 4 people in the motorboat against 
the side of the cruiser, maiming 2 of them 
Tor life. 

The police report shows that the driver 
The oldest pas- 
senger was 13. 

Now it's a Saturday morning last June. 

The early morning weather report indi- 
cates scattered thunderstorms in tho Detroit 
area. The wind is blowing in gusts from 
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19 to 23 miles per hour from the north, 
Small craft warnings are posted. 

But a 21-foot kit boat puts out from a 
Marina near Metropolitan Beach. Five per- 
sona are aboard. 

Less than 3 bours later the Coast Guard 
has completed its tragic report. The boat 
Was found listing badly in the choppy water. 
the gas tank had been smashed out of its 
moorings by heavy waves. The propeller 
blades were broken off. 

The five bodies were fished out of the lake 
and sent to a morgue for identification, 

Less than a week later a smali outboard 
Motor boat is preparing to enter the mouth 
Of the Detroit River from Lake St. Clair. 

There are 6 people aboard, ineluding the 
22 who knows that the boat's capacity 

The trafic is heavy at the mouth of the 
river. The overloaded outboard gets caught 
in one backwash after another from heavier 
boats. 

It takes too much water and sinks. One 
Passenger drowned before help could arrive. 

This is the kind of weekend mayhem that 
goes on every summer in spite of frantic 
forts by the Coast Guard and the Detroit 
Harbor Police to stop it. 

Just when we think things are getting 
better, said a veteran patrolman, some darn 
fool who doesn’t know the first thing about 
boats in the first place goes out there and 
Starts buzzing some kids who are in swim- 
ming, 

The situation probably will get worse be- 
fore it gets better. 

Few people are aware that in the area 
along the lakes and rivers. between Monroe 
50 Tuwas there are approximately 45,000 

ts 


When they all get out there together on a 
Sunday afternoon, said a Coast Guardsman, 
it’s every man for himself. 

Trying to preserve order on the water in 
the Detroit area are 37 men assigned to the 
Police Harbor Master's office on Belle Isle 
and a larger complement of Coast Guardsmen 
assigned to Lake St, Clair, Lake Huron and 

e St. Clair River, 

Accidents resulting in Injury or damage 
dre investigated by the Coast Guard’s Marine 

ction Bureau in the Federal Building, 
Mats office is headed by Comdr. Benjamin 
a Och, a veteran Coast Guardsman, who 

Udders at the sight of most of the reports 

ing his desk. 

ting accidents, he claims, are caused 
en by three factors—poor seamanship, 
S Allie Ang and complete disregard of pre- 

Hing weather conditions. . 

Dost one who has the money can buy a 
bi t says Malloch. “They buy what they 
trate enn it, and they're off to the races 
nowing the first thing about r - 
‘ations or e y iR 
125 there are many cases, he adds, of acci- 
s caused by downright recklessness. 
run pe ag is investigating the case of a hit- 
10 river who was piloting a high- powered 
with boat on Lake St. Clair at high speed 
no lights. 
ae Motorboat glanced off the side of a 
< cruiser with a party of six aboard. 
ue enger Was thrown to the deck and 
Partin a fractured skull. The cruiser was 
tia 1 lly disabled and it was hours before 
‘pita, ed person could be taken to a hos- 


mind reports of water accidents, for some 
Officers, are slow in reaching investigative 
ae hit-run accident occurred on a Sun- 
Macy The first details of the crash did not 
prob bie lech s office until the next Friday 
have ly giving the offender enough time to 

the damage to his boat repaired. 

Sent Accident is caused by criminal negli- 
States the case is referred to the United 

Attorney for prosecution. 
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Reckless drivers on the Detroit River re- 
ceive the same treatment as automobile 
drivers. 

They are given citations ordering them to 
report to traffic court. Fines range from 85 
to 8100 depending upon the degree of the 
offense. 

To flag down reckless drivers, the Detroit 
Police Department has a high-powered 30- 
foot patrol boat and two 26-footers. 

They cruise on the river from 10 a. m, to 
2 p. m. daily, watching for overt acts of 
recklessness and speeding. 

The police claim that their biggest head- 
ache is the maniac who overpowers his 
boat, 

“He gets himself a small, light boat,“ said 
an officer, “and a motor big enough for a 
tug. Then he goes out on the river and 
flies along the water.” 

Smart alecks who like to show off by buzz- 
ing the waterfront bars are another source 
of trouble, 

Inspector Oliver Beresford, in charge of 
the river detail, says that “buzzers,"’ operat- 
ing too close to shore, cause considerable 
damage to boats moored along the river's 
edge. 

So far this summer, about 55 accident 
cases involving damage or injury are under 
investigation. 

That figure does not include the citations 
issued by the Harbor police. Nor does it 
include cases of recklessness and speeding in 
which the driver got away before he was 
detected, 

What to do about it? 

Police officials have two suggestions—op- 
erator's licenses for boat drivers and a mini- 
mum age limit. 

So far as they know, there is no legisla- 
tion pending for either of these possible 
cures. 

Some kind of psrental supervision for 
juvenile boat operators would be helpful 
but too often it is conspicuously absent. 

Commander Malloch tells the story about 
a mother who called him on the telephone 
to say that she was going to buy a boat for 
her son. 

She wanted Malloch‘s advice on the kind 
of a boat she should buy. 

“How old is he?“ said Malloch. 

He's 14," said the mother. t 

“Then my advice," said Malloch, is to 
buy something that he could float in the 
bathtub." 


Two CHILDREN Drown as Boat Furs 


Two children drowned Saturday when a 
16-foot boat with a 40-horsepower motor 
turned at high speed and rolled over on an 
artificial lake 25 miles west of Cadillac. 

Drowned were Carol Butler, 7, and her 
brother, Lee, 5, children of ‘the Reverend 
Durell J. Butler, pastor of the Remus (Mich.) 
Church of God. 

Two other Butler children, Judy, 8, and 
Floyd, 6, were rescued by an unidentified 
camper. William Lamb, Jr., 14, operator of 
the boat, got to shore himself. b 

State Police said the boat was both over- 
powered and overloaded and Lamb tried to 
turn it too quickly, causing it to roll over 
and pitch the children from it. 

The four Butler youngsters had been vya- 
cationing with Lamb and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs, William Lamb, at the Mesick 
Chamber of Commerce camp grounds near 
where the accident occurred. 

Despite rescue attempts by Gail Reeb, 15. 
of Brighton, Ria Smith, 14, of Flint, drowned 
in Ore Lake, 4 miles southwest of Brighton, 
Livingston County. 

The two girls were wading in 4 feet of 
water with Ria’s sister, Mrs. Davina Lathrop, 
22, of Hamburg Township, and Anita Aud- 
reini, 14, of Flint. 

About 40 feet offshore, the group slipped 
from à dropoff into 40 feet of water. Anita 
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made it back to shallow water and Gail, an 
excellent swimmer, aided Mrs, Lathrop. 

Then Gail swam to help Ria but couldn't 
find her. 

Hamburg Township firemen recovered the 
body. 
A Trenton man, Harry Los, 33, drowned 
late Friday when he stepped into deep 
water while wading in the St. Clair River 
near Algonac, His body was recovered, 


Vice President Nixon’s Salute to the 
Bausch & Lomb Honorary Science 
Award Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege and pleasure recently to 
participate in a program commemorat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the honorary 
science awards presented by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co, Each year, this 
company, which is located in Rochester, 
N. Y., presents bronze medals to leading 
scientists in graduating high school 
classes. . This program has contributed 
much to encouraging science education 
in this country. 

This year some 6,500 awards were pre- 
sented, thus bringing the total number 
given out over the years to 125,000. The 
keen interest in these medals and the 
tremendous honor they represent make 
them highly coveted by our graduating 
seniors, They have stimulated literally 
thousands of young people to go into 
the vital fields of science upon which so 
much progress—and, indeed, our very 
survival, depends. They show the im- 
portant role the private sector of our 
economy can play in the cold war science 
battle. 

Attending the silver anniversary 
luncheon on June 17 were Dr. Norman 
H, Nachtrieb, one of the original 1933 
award winners and now a distinguished 
physicist at the University of Chicago, 
and two of this year's winners, Miss 
Constance Sue Rose, of Charleston, 
W. Va., and Thomas Hodgson, of 
Moorestown, N. J. The principal ad- 
dress—a stirring and inspirational ex- 
temporaneous speech—was delivered by 
Vice President RicHarD M. Nixon. In 
his timely remarks the Vice President 
emphasized the importance of the 
Bausch & Lomb awards and of science 
teaching, in our never-ending struggle 
to preserve our freedoms. 

Because his remarks are So sound and 
apt, they deserve the attention of every 
Member of this body. Under leave pre- 
viously granted, I insert them at this 
point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD M. 
NIXON AT THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BAUSCH & LOME Honorary SCIENCE 
Awarp June 17, 1958. SHERATON-CARLTON 
Horer, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Now, if I might have the opportunity to 
speak to you informally for just a moment 
before this very fine occasion comes to an 
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end. T think that all of us (the people that 
I refer to make up this select audience today) 
must have many thoughts running through 
our minds, on an occasion like this. There is 
always a tendency for us, of course, to put 
these events In a personal context. I was 
speaking to Constance Sue Rose and to Dr. 
Nachtrieb before and during the luncheon 
today with regard to my own activities in 
this field when I was going to school. And 
I pointed out to them that, like many people 
who had some ability in the field of history, 
and literature and language, that I had no 
ability whatever in the field of science. Nev- 
ertheless, I recall when I was a jnior in high 
school, I had a very remarkable man in the 
year 1929 who was a teacher of chemistry. 
He was such an inspirational teacher (and 
incidentally both chemistry and physics were 
required for the high school degree in those 
years) so I had to take them even though 
I had no aptitude whatever. But I recall he 
was so inspirational that I many times would 
spend half the night in order to work out 
the problems prior to the examinations that 
might take place the next day. 

This kind of inspiration is something that 
made an indeltble impression on my mind, 
It taught me, as a person, as an individual, 
to learn something, at least to get some basic 
knowledge in the field of science. More than 
that, it also gave me at that time a picture 
of how much we owe to teachers in all fields. 
These people who teach in our grade schools 
and our high schools and our great colleges 
and universities inspire literally hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans to develop 
their creative ability, not only in the field of 
science represented at this luncheon today, 
but in all the other fields which, together, 
make up the American society we are trying 
to perpetuate, 

I think that we are very fortunate that Dr. 
Nachtrieb is here today because he repre- 
sents too, as do our two award winners, a 
group much larger than is here In this room. 

It is a group of the literally thousands of 
teachers in all of the schools of this country, 
in the field of science and in the other fields 
as well. I asked him, just before the awards 
were presented, whether he had any regrets 
that he chose teaching as a career. None at 
all,” he said, “you know, there are many 
compensations in the field of teaching which 
far exceed any monetary gain that you might 
receive.” 

This is something that we often lose sight 

of, Not with the thought in mind that the 
teaching profession in many of our universi- 
ties and colleges and certainly in our public 
schools is underpaid and sometimes unap- 
preciated, but something we lose sight of 
when we consider the fact that the teaching 
profession is one of the noblest in a free 
society, It is one in which we have literally 
thousands of dedicated people, whose com- 
pensation in other walks of life could: be 
much greater, But who, because they have 
a zeal, a mission, a passion for passing on 
ithe inspiration which they themselves have 
Teceived from teachers; because they have 
this, they go into this profession, and they 
help to make the country in which we live 
a better place for all of us. 

And so, I appreciate this opportunity to 
speak not only as an individual but as a 
Government official. For Dr. Nachtrieb, and 
all of those in the teaching profession, just 
as he himself present such a fine example, 
have gone into teaching not for the monetary 
rewards which are there, but primarily be- 
cause they realize that there are other con- 
siderations which are important, and because 
they appreciate the opportunity of instruct- 
ing the young people of this country, and of 
inspiring them to greater efforts. 

Now, if I could turn for just a moment to 
our two award winners, I think as you haye 
both noted and as I indicated in my remarks 
a few moments ago, these are all-around 
young people. I think too often, as Dr. 


We had been hearing, no 
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Teller informed me recently after he had 
appeared before a congressional committee, 
too often in the United States we get the 
impression that anybody in the field of 
science, chemistry, physics, and all of the 
other very complicated subjects of higher 
mathematics, that anybody to be an expert 
in that field has to be what we call a 
square—somebody who is a little bit on the 
queer side. Now I think we all realize 
that, as Dr. Nachtrieb has suggested, we 
need a lot more good scientists and mathe- 
maticians in the United States than we have 
today. And I want to point out that we 
can be fortunate in the fact that we do haye 
a great many, We must not ever get the 
impression that because of the deficit we 
have in this area, that we are not blessed 
with a great deal of talent throughout the 
country. But I think also we should bear 
in mind that these two young people are 
typical of the types of students that our 
schools are turning out today. People who 
haye real ability as specialists in the field 
of science, but people who are well rounded, 
I don’t mean that every science student 
must be a good college football player, or a 
baseball player. I do mean, however, that 
you will find more often than not that our 
young people who go into science and into 
mathematics and into these specialized sub- 
jects, are people who are specialists but who 
also have a broad interest in the problems of 
their schools and who later on, when they 
go into the society, will have a broad inter- 
est in other problems as well. And in this 
respect these two young people are certainly 
typical. of the very best that American 
schools produce today. 

I'd like to say just a word, too, about Carl 
Hallauer and Bausch & Lomb. As far as this 
particular award ceremony is concerned I 
can imagine that there are those cynics who 
would suggest that it is a pretty good ad- 
vertising gimmick for Bausch & Lomb to 
make these awards to 125,000 over the period 
of 25 years. All that I can say, if it was 
planned as an advertising gimmick, we need 
more advertising gimmicks of this type. Also, 
the way in which it has been handled on this 
occasion, in the visit that was paid to the 
White House, it was certainly in the very best 
taste and in the very best tradition. 

What I am really trying to convey is this: 
When the first sputnik was launched a few 
months ago, the people of the United States 
got excited about science. Justiflably so. 
Because for years, as a matter of fact, at least 
I remember from the time that I came into 
the administration in 1953, we had been hear- 
ing about the great gains that the Soviet 
Union was making in the field of science; 
about the training p s that they have. 
that they were 
ahead of us overall, but that they were con- 
centrating more in this field than we were. 
That unless we proceeded to pay more at- 
tention to this area than we had, they would 
overtake us. This, in other. words, was the 
essence of the problem. As I say, the sputnik 
merely brought that home to all of us, be- 
cause this condition has been existing ever 
since World War II. And it exists not only 
in the field of science, but in many others. 

Now, what we really then come to is this: 
when we were reminded by the sputnik that 
the Soviet Union was concentrating in the 
field of science, we had a number of sug- 
gestions as to how we were going to meet 
this problem. Most of those suggestions 
were with regard to Government action. 
Some of them were rather naive in a sense. 
Naive, to the effect that in order to produce 
scientists, all you had to do was to have a 
Government program which would simply 
turn them out somewhat as you would turn 
them out in an assembly line. It doesn't 
work that way. It certainly doesn't work 
that way in a free society where there is a 
choice among our young people as to what 
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field they desire to devote their studies for 
the balance of their lives. 

What I want to get across here is that to- 
day we have an example of the difference 
in the approach to this basic problem of a 
free society competing with a dictatorial so- 
clety—of the difference that must char- 
acterize our approach as compared with 
theirs. In a dictatorial society, the State 
can say what the young people will do. The 
curriculum, everything else, is determined 
by the State. And people who have certain 
Abilities In certain areas go into the areas 
in which they are needed, And in the short 
run, there isn't any question but what they 
can make very significant progress, And 
make no mistake about it, and I am sure we 
will not, the Soviet Union has made re- 
markable progress and will make more in 
the years ahead. 


But, on the other hand, I think we must 
never forget that if we lose faith in our ap- 
proach, the approach of what we term the 
free society, then we will certainly be lost, 
Because we need not assume that the only 
way you can inspire young people, the only 
way that you can get the scientists that you 
need is through a Government program 
which literally forces them into this area or 
that area where they may be needed. In 
other words, we see here today a typical 
example, one ot many that could be expanded 
throughout our society, of how American 
private enterprise, working with the public 
school systems of this country and private 
school systems as well, has, over a period of 
25 years, recognized the need and has con- 
tributed to the solution and the filling of 
that need. It has contributed to it not 
through a system which forces young people 
to do something whjch they do not want to 
do, but one which inspires them. It inspires 
them, not with a great deal of money, but 
with recognitlon—recognition in the form of 
a symbol, a very small one, but one which, 
as Dr. Nachtrieb has indicated. can mean 
even more than a monetary award, 

So, I am very happy to be here today to 
pay a tribute and to express our thanks to 
Carl Hallauer, to Bausch & Lomb, and to him 
and his company, 4s they represent the other 
companies of this type throughout the coun- 
try who hayé recognized this kind of need 
and who are engaging in this kind of pro- 
gram. Because this, in essence, is the most 
effective way to answer the challenge which 
is presented to the free nations. Once we 
recognize a problem, I haye no doubt what- 
ever that free peoples working voluntarily 
with encouragement from Government—not 
with the type of Government contro] which 
a dictatorial society must have—that a free 
people with the challenge with which we are 
presented, working under a free Government 
can, in the end, not only survive but will sur- 
pass materially as well as in more important 
areas on the spiritual side, a people who live 
under a system of slavery, 

All of you probably noted what happened 
Just yesterday in Hungary. We saw there 
the ultimate result of what can happen in & 
dictatorial society, Iremember, immediately 
after sputnik, you heard quite a few people 
who very honestly would say, “maybe this 
system of dictatorship is one which in the 
long run can produce materially a more pro- 
ductive soclety and a richer life for people.” 
In other words, we at least have to consider 
this. For the answer all we need do is look 
at the events of yesterday, to see the 
end of the Hungarian revolution; a revolu- 
tion in which young people like this, by the 
thousands, in which workers by the thou- 
sands were shot down in the streets of Buda- 
pest, in which the Premier, Governor, and 
General Maleter and the others who led the 
revolution were then executed after they 
Were promised safe conduct, We can see the 
real difference, the real difference between 
the system of freedom under which we Une 
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and a system of slavery with which we are 
in competition. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
discuss in detail the basic-issues involved 
from the diplomatic and foreign policy 
standpoint between the Communist bloc and 
the free nations. But I can say this, on the 

of my travels throughout the world, 
Most of which have taken me to countries 
Which are underdeveloped, countries in 
Which there are Hterally millions of people, 
yes, a billion people, who want a better way 
Of lire, that I have found a fundamental 
truth evident every place. 

Whether in South America, in Africa, in 
the Near East or in Asia, people do want a 
better way of life and they realize that the 
development of their resources, the develop- 
Ment of industrialization, the training of 
scientists and engineers and the like, can 
lead to a better way of life. They see what 
has happened in the Soviet Union, the de- 
velopment that has taken place there dur- 
ing the past 40 years.. They see what has 
happened in Communist China, The msjor 
difference is that the peoples in these qoun- 

es, believe me, want a better way of life 

t they would prefer to have it with free- 
dom. And that, therefore, is the advantage 
We have. On the other hand, if they cannot 
have a better life with a system of freedom, 
they are going to take lt the other way. Be- 
Cause, above everything else, they want to 
pd snay from the terrible poverty and mis- 

nd disease 
ARA arah that has plagued them for 
x Sö this, then, is the challenge that we face. 
h Challenge which these young people will 
89 us to meet. A challenge. which Dr. 
or pattie through his own efforts and those 
tues colleagues; and through the students 
1 t they will train, will help us to meet. 
challenge in which free peoples will prove 
We can train the scientists and the en- 
Bineers, all the other specialists that we 
to produce a better way of life for our 
Bar e us well as other peoples in the world. 
fath Produce it in the climate of freedom 
Saal er than the climate of slavery. And 80, 
h y I say again that I am privileged to be 
ere as a spokesman of the government and 
as an individual, to express our thanks 
Carl Hallauer, to Bausch & Lomb, and 
ra cularly our compliments and our con- 
tulations to these fine young examples of 
one American schools and the products of 
is Schools, At a time in which everybody 

Suggesting that our young people are go- 
is ed the dogs, I can only say that if this 

example of it we can be very proud of 


mu, iaa they are going. Thank you very 


School Tree Plantings in Memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Stat AYRES. Mr. Speaker, 
lS reopen in the fall many children 
sig er be engaged in the worthy 

of tree plantings. In this 

Dutenmial year of the birth of Theodore 
Roose velt, the Natural Resources Council 


when 


erica has made the fitting sugges- 
mon that these plantings be made in the 
I cae of the great “T. R.” 
follows ent the announcement that 
j to the attention of my colleagues: 
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Jury 15, 1958. 

We, the ‘undersigned members of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Committee 
of the Natural Resources Council of Amer- 
ica, urge the superintendents, principals, 
and teachers of the public schools to observe 
the memory of T. R., who was one of our 
foremost conservation leaders, by promoting 
tree planting by the youth of the Nation 
during 1958. There could be no more fitting 
tribute to this pioneer conservationist dur- 
ing the centennial year of his birth than 
such a program symbolizing the former 
President’s varied personal interests in nat- 
ural resources, forestry, wildlife, and youth. 

We feel that tree-planting activities, con- 
ducted with appropriate ceremonies, would 
serye the dual purpose of inspiring the 
young people of America with the spirit and 
philosophy of Theodore Roosevelt, under 
whose administration the first fully effec- 
tive laws protecting our national resources 
were enacted, and dramatizing the ability of 
individuals to enhance the beauty, wealth, 
and future welfare of the Nation. 

Tree planting in the fall, up to the first 
hard freeze in the Northern States, can be as 
successful as spring planting. Everyone re- 
tains memories of tree-planting projects in 
which they have engaged, and it is hoped 
that there will be widespread participation 
in this phase of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial program. 

Í C. R. GUTERMUTH, 

Chairman; Vice President, Wildlife Man- 

agement Institute, 
JOHN A. BAKER, 
President, National Aubudon Society. 
Frin E. HORNADAY, 
Vice President, American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, 
HARLEAN JAMES, 
Secretary, American Planning and Civic 
Association. 


A Special Report on the Mideast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr.DENT. Mr. Speaker, in order that 
all of us can better understand the Mid- 
east situation, I offer this special report 
without personal comment. I am pre- 
senting facts, statements, and comments 
of others, but I reserve my own opinion 
until a later report and after more de- 
tails are known to Congress. 

I believe we should have a short run- 
down on strife-torn Iraq: 

In its stormy career as a nation since 
its independence was proclaimed in 1932, 
Iraq has witnessed five military coups 
d'etat in the course of being ruled by 
about 40 cabinets. Iraq was established 
by the British in 1921 out of the Ottoman 
Empire and became independent in 1932 
when the mandate ended. It was ruled 
for its first 12 years by the Emir Feisal, 
who was placed on the throne by the 
British as a reward for his services dur- 
ing World War I. Feisal was succeeded 
by his son Ghazi, who was killed in an 
auto accident in 1939. 

In 1941, a pro-Nazi coup overthrew the 
government, but was in turn driven out 
by a column of British troops rushed 
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from Palestine. Ever since then, the 
country’s allegiance to the West has been 
dubious. In 1948, for example, an upris- 
ing followed the signing of a 20-year 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain in 
which 70 were killed and 300 injured. 
The treaty was later repudiated and the 
Premier who signed it fied into exile. In 
May 1957 when Jordan was threatened 
by a Nasser coup, Iraq showed little 
eagerness to help. Later that year, Iraq 
was constrained to give moral support to 
Pra in the Moscow-inflated Syrian 
0 p 

The country was ruled until 1953 by 
Prince Abdul Ilah, who was the regent for 
King Feisal IL The Prince was assassi- 
nated in the current coup. The pro- 
West Nuri as-Said held the office of 
Premier at least 13 times, and rigidly 
controlled all organs of information. It 
was often said that Iraq stood with the 
West largely because of the influence and 
prestige of this one man. 

Despite its great oil wealth and its 
fertile soil, Iraq has made slow economic 
progress. Its population of about 5 mil- 
lion is largely ignorant and untrained. 
The national per capita income is about 
$85. New hospitals and schools are 
handicapped by the lack of trained pro- 
fessional help. There are relatively few 
doctors and most of them are concen- 
trated in Baghdad. Infant mortality - 
remains high at.250 per 1,000 births. 

Included in Iraq's population are about 
90,000 Christians. Only 5,000 Jews are 
left out of a population of 130,000 in 
1948, most of whom emigrated to Israel. 

Political power is held by a group of 
feudal sheiks who name and control 
members of Parliament by gerryman- 
dered districts. Only 15 percent of the 
registered voters went to the polls in 
1953, and civil liberties have been rigidly 
controlled by the government in power. 

Iraq is a member of the Baghdad Pact 
and has been receiving military supplies 


from the United States since 1954 under 


the mutual security program. Its army, 
now estimated at more than 50,000 men, 
has never been noted for its reliability or 
effectiveness. j, 

On May 15, 1948 it invaded Israel with 
a force of 18,000 men and 100 armored 
vehicles but was unable to advance more 
than 3 miles. Previously, a number of 
Iraqi officers, however, entered Palestine 
and served with the Arab irregulars in 
the futile struggle to destroy Israel. 
Iraq never signed an armistice with 
Israel but withdrew its troops after turn- 
ing over their positions to Jordanian 
forees. Iraq has poured out a constant 
flow of hatred and incitement against 
Israel down through the years. 

These threats and the instability of the 
government led to strong criticism from 
friends of the mutual security program 
who contended that economic aid would 
better serve the Arab people than arms 
and jets. 

A few comments, worthy of quoting: 

History: 

The United States Government [Eisen- 
hower and Dulles, at time of the Suez crisis] 
denounced the attack on Suez by British, 
French and Israeli troops. Demanded cease 
fire and evacuation before U. N. intercession, 
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Walter Lippmann, in his column of 
July 1, said: 

After the stand we took in the Suez affair, 
we are committed by our own acts and dec- 
larations to a policy of coexistence with 
Nasser. 


Commenting on this statement, Ernest 
K. Lindley, in Newsweek of July 14, said: 

With Nasser as ruler of Egypt and head 
of the United Arab Republic, yes. With 
Nasser's ambition to control the entire Arab 
world, no. Nasser seeks to destroy, or at 
least bring to heel, every Arab regime friend- 
ly to the West. His propaganda organs have 
gone even so far as openly to urge the 
assassination of chiefs and statesmen who 
stand in his way. 


On July 8, a Cairo broadcast accused 
Nuri Pasha of plotting to bring Lebanon 
into the Baghdad Pact and charged: 
Wen the imperialists failed to stir up 
the world against the heroic Lebanese people, 
they to manipulate Nuri. He 
—— to London to extend his poisonous 

angs. 


The broadcast concluded with a de- 
nunciation of the Iraq premier and im- 
perialism. A few hours after the coup 
Nasser cabled the Iraq revolutionaries 
from his yacht: “God grant you success 
in the service of Arabism.” 

Our present position as we knew it on 
July 16, 1958: 

THE CALL FOR AID 


Then came the blow in Baghdad, with 
repercussions in Beirut. It was now 
clear that Lebanon could not quell the 
revolt. From the beginning, the United 
States had promised that it would re- 
spond to a call for assistance if it came. 
The failure of the Lebanese Army to deal 
sternly with the rebels and the disap- 
pointing U. N. report had created misgiv- 
ings about the validity of intervention. 
But Baghdad changed that. The call 
came on July 14. President Eisenhower 
called congressional leaders primarily to 
discuss Lebanon appeal, for reports 
from Iraq were fragmentary. The Pres- 
ident felt that there was no alternative 
but United States intervention and the 
landing of United States Marines. 

The administration’s position was sup- 
ported by Republican leaders and by 
most of the Democrats, but Senator MIKE 
MawnsFIELD,. Democratic whip, argued 
strongly that the United States take the 
case first tothe U.N. One Congressman 
recalled the missed opportunity when 
Israel launched its attack on Nasser in 
1956. 

Excerpts from editorials of Washing- 
ton reporters: 

The very serious situation facing the 
United States and the world in the Middle 
East is a part of the pattern of Soviet strat- 
egy in the economic field. The Russians 
seem fairly content to reduce the power of 
the West by the acquisition of areas which 
will embarrass Western Europe and the 
United States economically. 

The Middle East is an ideal field for Rus- 
sian operations. To begin with, it is ex- 
tremely rich in oil, which has now become 
n necessity for heating and power in Western 
Europe, and to a great extent in the United 
States. This vast wealth, coupled with the 
incredible backwardness of the areas, give 
the Soviet strategist a rare opportunity. 

It should be noted, as these events unrolt, 
the alternate sources of oil supply to the 
Western World are also in danger, and it is 
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not difficult to project a situation in which 
the pattern of revolution spreads from the 
Middie East into Indonesian and Malayan 
oil supplies, and also to Venezuela. The sit- 
uation in Venezuela is much more serious 
than can be imagined. The left wing group 
which has taken command of the rich South 
American Republic, is moving rapidly to- 
ward the consolidation of their gains. The 
country has about 20,000 active Communists, 
which remained in the underground during 
the regime of Perez Jiminez. Since his over- 
throw, they have opened the borders to thou- 
sands of others, many of whom have been 
trained behind the Iron Curtain, ready to 
take command in the pattern used more than 
20 years ago in Spain. 

This technique has been found very suc- 
cessful by the Russians. They infiltrate the 
ranks of students, labor and anticlerical 
groups and select persons of energy and 
ability for indoctrination. These natives 
are transferred surreptitiously behind the 
Iron Curtain and are given intensive train- 
ing in the fields of military, economics, sab- 
otage and subversion, In Spain a humble 
fisherman, farmer, student or laborer dis- 
appeared in the early 1920's, only to re- 
appear when the revolution broke out in 
1936, as trained military officers ready to 
occupy positions in power in the armed 
revolution. This is exactly what is happen- 
ing in Venezuela today. Persons, not seen 
for many years are reappéaring, full of fight 
and fire, and well-trained to take over the 
country and to use its wealth for purposes 
of subversion in Panama, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico. 

If the chain of events now taking place 
in the Middle East continues, Western 
Europe and the United States will be denied 
huge sources of cheap oil. This could re- 
sult in over-expenditure of native resources 
and increase our hazards as a have- not“ 
country. The drift of Venezuela to the left 
is becoming more apparent and it can be 
readily seen that there is a tiein between 
the freely operating Communists of Vene- 
zuela and the Communistic operations of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba. Whereas the funds 
for propaganda for the Cuban revolution 
have formerly originated in Mexico, now 
they are pouring in from Venezuela. In 
addition, Venezuela radio is rebroadcasting 
the propaganda from the Castro radio in 
Cuba, 

The hope of the present Middle Eastern 
situation probably lies in Israel. That coun- 
try in the center, supported by Turkey on 
the north and Iran and Pakistan on the east, 
could very well be the basis for operations of 
the west against Russian revolutionary tac- 
tles. There is no question about the fact 
that we must risk a widespread war in the 
Middle East to bring the area back into our 
orbit. It may be that we will have-to com- 
mit large numbers of troops and planes to 
these countries to reassert our dctermination 
to halt Communist conquest. 


The foregoing is presented without 
prejudice or opinion and merely as in- 
formation and background for our better 
understanding of the problems. 


Report on Ceylon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I wish to include and commend to 
the attention of my colleagues an article 
which appeared in the July 14 issue of 
the New York Times, reporting on the 
situation in Ceylon. 


The article was written by Mr. Drew 
Middleton, and it has some interesting 
things to say about the administration of 
our aid program to Ceylon under the 
guiding hand of Mr, John L. Roach, the 
chief of the International Cooperation 
Administration mission in that country. 


Ceylon is an important, and a strate- 
gically located nation. What happens 
there should be of considerable interest 
to all of us in the free world. 

The article follows: 

CEYLON Economy Fatrerrnc BADLY—AW 


From West anD Rep BLOC May Be Decisive 
In EFFORT To WIN Iste’s ALLEGIANCE 


(By Drew Middleton) 


Lonpon, July 13.—The impact of United 
States and other Western-aid programs on 
Ceylon's faltering economy may prove a de- 
cisive factor in the coming struggle to hold 
the island nation within the West's sphere 
of influence. 

In many respects what is happening in Cey- 
lon typifies the economic and diplomatic 
conflict throughout free Asia between the 
United States and its allies and the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and their allies. 

An island about the size of West Virginia, 
Ceylon is strategically situated on the great 
trade route between the Middle East and the 
Far East. She has a Government veering to 
the left of center, a rising birth rate and a 
declining economy. 

Unemployment has increased 31 percent, 
to 116,000, in a year. Export trade for the 
first quarter of 1958 was down by 11 percent, 
a favorable trade balance is beginning to 
wane and external assets are declining. 

Oeylon's population of just in excess of 
8 million is Increasing by 2.6 percent a year. 
The island must import more than 40 percent 
of its food. 

This correspondent found in Colombo and 
elsewhere in Ceylon that the economic de- 
cline had been caused in part by political 
trends. 

STRIKES HARASSED PORT 

A serles of strikes in the port of Colombo, 
the Orients third largest, crippled export 
trade. The government showed considerable 
tenderness toward the unions and strikers 
and the port's recovery has been slow. 

While export trade has slumped, imports 
have risen in price. Foreign shippers have 
been so frightened by political trends and 
communal rioting that, though world freight 
and insurance rates are depressed, Ceylon 
pays inflated rates. 

Another cause of the decline is uncertainty 
about the government's economic plans. 
Prime Minister S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 1s 
committed to a program of nationalization. 

Consequently, foreign investors are hesi- 
tant and are unimpressed by promises that 
new industries would not be nationalized for 
10 years after their establishment. This 
promise, by a government official, is not re- 
garded in government circles as a statement 
of policy. 

The Sinhalese-Tamil riots in May and June 
disrupted internal trade, whose value has 
Tallen by at least a third. The rioting, over 
the Tamils’ demands that their language 
haye parity with Sinhalese, took 158 lives. 
according to official figures, and left 12,000 
persons homeless. 

The deteriorating economy Is a target for 
two sets of aid programs, Western And East- 
ern, 
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SIXTY-ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FROM WEST 

The West has put about $61,600,0000 into 
Ceylon since 1956. This includes aid under 
the Colombo plan, which aids Asian nations, 
and loans from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development as well as 
the United States program, which has pro- 
vided 238.550, 000. 

From the East Ceylon has obtained roughly 
$56 minton in aid. A $30 million credit 
Agreement extended by the Soviet Union runs 
for 12 years at 2.5 percent interest. The 
Chineze Communist Government has made 
& 5-year grant of $16 million for rehabilita- 
tlon of Ceylon’s rubber industry. 

There is also a 5-year general trade agree- 
Ment between Ceylon and Communist China 
Under which 30,000 tons of rubber will be 
exchanged yearly for 200,000 tons of rice. 

Most Ceylonese civil servants are more re- 
deptive to western than to eastern aid, and 
not soely because there has been more of it. 

angements made by the Communists in 
establishing their programs have aroused 
bts about the real altruism of Moscow 
and Peiping. 
instance, the 2.5 percent interest in 
Soviet credit agreement Js lower than the 

Nited States rate, which fluctuates between 
8.5 and 4.5. But the Soviet interest is còl- 
lected in goods or sterling, and Ceylon is 

of both. 

Similarly, in carrying out the trade agree- 
Ment with China, Ceylon is finding it dif- 
Cult to get what she needs. 

SOVIET UNION SLOW 
Pinally, the Soviet Union has been surpris- 
ly slow in implementing its trade pact. 
ment has been reached on only one 
Project, the construction of a sugar refinery. 
‘ The United States program has two posi- 
ive advantages. The first is that diversifi- 
8 brings home the fact ot United States 
and help to a wide section of the 
bese population, The second is the en- 

Usinem bordering on dedication on the 
Part of the men working under John L. 
Poach, chief of the International Coopera- 

On Administration mission. 

c The Principal disadvantage, it was con- 

eded, is that the program's impact on the 

economy will not be fully registered for 5 
or more, 

There are two exceptions to this. One is 
5 rallway service around Colombo, which 

benefit from the introduction of 45 
l-power coaches. The second is the 
Program of CARE (Cooperative for American 
vide. vances Everywhere, Inc.), which pro- 
Pst milk and buns for 1,250,000 schoolchil- 

Th every schoolday. 
ald e most ambitious and expensive of all 
know ects is the development of what is 
easter as the dry zone, whicħ lies in the 
helped. half of the island. Centuries ago it 

make Ceylon the granary of the East, 

irri Malaria and the breakdown of ancient 
gation systems turned it into a desert. 

task Government approached the huge 

had bo reclaiming the dry zone because it 

lation Alleviate the problems of overpopu- 

ing te growing unemployment, and mereas- 

Pendence on imported foodstuffs, 

Sins OTHER AID PROGRAMS 


e 1856, the United tSates has con- 
tributed more than $4,500,000 to the project. 
sion Pre Bone mainly into irrigation, expan- 
Depar the repair shop of Ceylon’s Irrigation 

tment, training of technicians in the 
eid maintenance, and repair òf earth-moving 

kation e equipment, and repair of 
December facilities damaged by floods last 


5 . 
pla ot States funds and technicians will 
2 * development ot water re- 
basin igation and power in the 
ing fea Mahaweli Ganga River, in build- 
eradie S$ across the dry zone and in the 
tion of malaria, 
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United States financial and technical as- 
sistance also has been extended to agricul- 
tural research and education and industrial 
development and productivity. A survey 
of physical resources, hydroelectric power 
plans, a survey of Colombo’s airport, the 
University of Ceylon, science education, and 
public health have all benefited. 

Many Ceylonese, although grateful, also 
are conscious that a greater national effort 
is required. 

We have had enough of proposals, re- 
ports, experts, opinions, and protestations 
of intentions,” said the Ceylon Daily News 
recently. “If the people have to wait for a 
full-scale development program, it looks as 
though the wait will be timeless. A few 
projects now are better than many projects 
at some uncertain future date,” 

Do the people know much about the size 
of the United States and other western aid? 

In a general way officials, especially those 
of mature years who were trained by the 
British, are aware and grateful. But talks 
through interpreters in villages on the road 
to Kandy and in the hills beyond that city 
found little realization of United States help 
among the peasantry. Relief measures insti- 
tuted after the disastrous floods had made 
some impression, but there was little rec- 
ognition of more important long-term 


programs. 


Need for a National Fuel Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the need for 
the Federal Government to formulate 
and announce a national fuel policy—a 
policy that will recognize the problems 
of the coal industry—has never been 
more apparent. Two developments em- 
phasize this: 

First. Congress, in passing reciprocal 
trade legislation, rebuffed the coal in- 
dustry in its efforts to secure protection 
against a growing influx of foreign re- 
sidual fuel oil or liquid coal. 

Second. And just recently, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration announced 
the award of construction contracts 
which included the conversion of the 
Chicago Post Office Building from coal 
to oil. 

Mr. Speaker, these two separate de- 
velopments indicate clearly that the 
Government has stacked the cards 
against the coal industry. Not only is 
it encouraging the imports of residual 
fuel oils, which take valuable indus- 
trial business away from coal, but it is 
also directing Federal installations to 
change from coal to oil. 

The Chicago case is not an isolated 
example. All across the country Gov- 
ernment buildings are being made de= 
pendent upon oil for heat, In Washing- 
ton, eight schools are being converted 
to oil from coal and the Capitol Build- 
ing itself will soon add four new oil-fired 
boilers, when existing coal-fired boilers 
could be expanded. 

A person who had no knowledge of the 
coal industry would assume, from these 
Government actions, that coal is a dis- 
appearing fuel, The fact of the matter 
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is coal supplies are sufficient to last into 
the indefinite future. But the industry 
is operating at about 22 percent below 
the 1957 level and thousands of miners 
are out of work. 8 

The Federal Government apparently 
is placing its reliance and staking the 
future of the country upon oil and gas. 
Oil supplies of the Middle East, upon 
which this country is more dependent 
each year, are subject to the whims of 
Middle East politics. Growing Arab na- 
tionalism could, it is recognized officially, 
cut off this oil supply from the United 
States and the West. 

As for gas, the supply is not inex- 
haustible. Should the day ever come 
when coal becomes unavailable because 
Government policies have made it un- 
economical to mine, this country will 
face a bleak future indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, coal can compete with 
other fuels if the Government permits 
it to compete on an equal basis. It can- 
not compete if Government policies deny 
it access to major markets. 

I have been criticized in some quarters 
because of the emphasis I place upon 
the coal industry. Yet, I do not see how 
anyone representing the Fifth District 
of West Virginia can ignore the tre- 
mendous importance of coal to the econ- 
83 of our distriet and to the entire 

tate. 

It is highly significant that the crisis 
in which the coal industry finds itself 
has brought about close cooperation be- 
tween labor and management. This has 
been a healthy development. When the 
coal industry speaks with one voice, it 
is listened to more carefully in Wash- 
ington. I congratulate both labor and 
management for this fine progressive 
attitude. 


Bounty Proposed on Predatory Dogfish 
Shark To Lessen This Menace to Com- 
mercial and Sports Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF- WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am informed that dogfish 
shark during recent years have multi- 
plied so enormously as to become a great 
menace to the salmon and other com- 
mercial and sports fish and to the crab- 
bing industry. Dogfish shark are preda-~ 
tory. They live upon salmon and other 
fish and crab, especially the small ones, 
and consume enormous numbers of these 
commercial and sports fish each year. 

The menace of these predatory shark 
is especially great and growing in the 
waters of the North Pacific—the Colum- 
bia River, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, 
and Puget Sound—and also, I am told, in 
the waters along the New England coast. 


- Also, these shark often foul and destroy 


fishing gear, 

The great damage being done the com- 
mercial and sports fish by these preda- 
tory dogfish shark certainly suggests that 
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the menace be brought under control to 
preserve the commercial and sports fish 
in our North Pacific and New England 
waters, 

I have introduced a bill which proposes 
that the Federal Government pay a $10 a 
ton bounty on dogfish shark. 

In 1944 shark livers were in great de- 
mand as a source of vitamin A and fish- 
ermen sought them with great zeal. In 
that year 23,000 tons of these dogfish 
shark were taken in western waters. 
Since that time, however, synthetic 
sources for vitamin A have been discoy- 
ered, and the demand for shark livers so 
lessened that it is scarcely profitable for 
fishermen to fish for these predatory 
dogfish shark. Since dogfish shark fish- 
ing has been largely abandoned, the an- 
nual take has greatly decreased and 
dogfish ‘shark have multiplied enor- 
mously with the result that the menace 
of these predatory fish to the commer- 
ee and sport fish has multiplied many- 

old. 

If my bill is enacted into law and in- 
creases the dogfish shark take by fisher- 
men to that of the highest year of 
record—23,000 tons in 1944—the total 
cost of the bill would be only $230,000. 

Since each dogfish shark each year 
eats many times its own weight of com- 
mercial and sports fish, the saving of 
edible fish easily will have a value of 
many millions of dollars annually, The 
small sum paid out in bounties for the 
destruction of these predatory fish will 
prove a most profitable investment. 

I hope legislation of this type will get, 
in these closing days of Congress, 
prompt attention from the House Com- 
ee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 


Gen. Robert E. Wood, the Giant on the 
Paths of Boyhood Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI, Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Robert Elkington Wood was born on 
June 13, 1879, in Kansas City, Mo., the 
son of Robert Whitney and Lillie nee 
Collins Wood. His father was one of the 
John Brown's raiders, a captain in the 
Union Army, a Kansas homesteader, a 
Colorado gold prospector, a coal and ice 
merchant. Young Wood went to West 
Point because he wanted an education 
and loved military life. He was gradu- 
ated high in his class—13th—in 1900. 
He was careful in spending his money 
and left the Academy with a nest egg 
saved. from his $45 monthly pay. He 
served in the Philippines for 2 years 
Philippine Insurrection—and was pro- 
moted to Ist lieutenant in the 3d Cav- 
airy. He was posted in Montana and 
for 2 years taught French and Spanish 
at West Point, In 1905 he was sent to 
Panama 


Only a great man who has a real 
knowledge of the boys’ world’s desires 
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could do the things that Gen. Robert E. 
Wood has done and is doing for the youth 
of the city of Chicago; through his tre- 
mendous building and recreational pro- 
grams for the Chicago boys’ clubs. Even 
in his retirement he contemplates earn- 
ing a million to leave as a permanent 
endowment to the clubs. And he cer- 
tainly is not fooling. 

Throughout his entire life he has been 
in the center of big operations. His 10 
years spent, first, as assistant chief quar- 
termaster, then chief and later director 
of the Panama Railroad Company dur- 
ing the construction of the Panama Canal 
he hired thousands of employees and 
distributed millions of dollars of supplies 
each year. 

Before the United States entered the 
First World War, however, Wood retired 
from the Army. He spent 2 years, from 
1915 to 1917, with Du Pont and as assist- 
ant to the president of General Asphalt 
Co., but in 1918 donned his uniform once 
more. A colonel and a brigadier general, 
he acted as Quartermaster General for 
the entire United States until 1919 buy- 
ing and distributing food, clothing, and 
materiel for 4 million soldiers. Perhaps 
no one has ever had Army experience so 
helpful as General Wood's in the opera- 
tion of a mail-order business. 

His first mail-order house was Mont- 
gomery Ward, and until 1924 General 
Wood was vice president of that com- 
pany. By the time he left to become vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck (Fortune has 
intimated that he was fired), Montgom- 
ery Ward was really beginning to show 
the other firm a contest. But not for 
long. Both Wood and President Kittle 
of Sears believed that the next great na- 
tional growth would come from the 
South; they opened a string of southern 
mail-order houses, then a retail chain in 
the larger cities. When Kittle died in 
1928, General Wood succeeded to his po- 
sition, and he began the practice of es- 
tablishing several medium-sized neigh- 
borhood department stores in big cities 
Fen than one mammoth store down- 

wn. 


His expansion program of setting up 
retail stores in areas of expanding popu- 
lations and activities as the vice presi- 
dent and president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. placed the concern in top position as 
the leader of mail order, retail, and de- 
partment-store merchandising. The 
chainstore system grosses $200 million 
and the retail department stores $375 
million annually. In 1938 Sears’ gross 
income was $575 million. In 1939, under 
retirement rule, General Wood moved up 
from president to chairman of the board, 
He remains “in the driver’s seat.” 

He is an individual with an enlight- 
ened philosophy on life's social problems. 
He once stated: 

Tama firm believer In the capitalistic sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, I do not see that the 
charge of socialism, communism, or regi- 
mentation should be hurled at every new 
proposal or reform. * * * A lot of business- 
men will not look at facts. * * * Their rea- 
soning is based on their dislikes. When you 
know the current income and trend for ten- 
ant farmers and sharecroppers in some States, 
for example, you cannot dismiss the problem 
by saying they are shiftiess. Instead you 
know something has to be done to protect 
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society against such a focus of trouble, and 
you lose your horror of the fellow who is 
willing to try to clean up the mess. 


Until his disagreement on foreign pol- 
icy, General Wood was friendly and co- 
operative with the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration—1932-36. He favored the AAA, 
SEC, social security, the housing pro- 


-gram, and was called to Washington fre- 


quently for his advice, testimony, and 
service on committees. In 1939, Harry 
Hopkins appointed him to a temporary 
post as an official adviser on business 
relations. He was in disagreement on 
the domestic program. He advocated the 
desterilization of sterilized gold and de- 
scribed the modification of capital gains 
and undistributed profits taxes as burn- 
ing the house down to get roast pig; 
begged for an end to hate talks. In 1940, 
he returned to the Republican fold. 

A look at the Sears policy for its 
workers shows his attitude toward them. 
He believes that the Sears savings and 
profit-sharing pension plan helps to 
avoid strikes and labor unrest. It gives 
the employee greater security and unites 
him in the interest of the company’s 
program. A feature of the plan treats 
with constant wage formula for seasonal 
workers and sickness and vacation al- 
lowances. - 

General Wood is a director in the At- 
las Corp., the United Fruit Co., the Hu- 
nois Central Railroad, and the National 
Life Insurance Co.; he is department 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago; and in September 1938 he 
become one of the three “public” gov- 
ernors of the New York Stock Exchange 
by appointment of President Martin. 
He resigned his post ás chairman of the 
Economic Policy Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in 
July 1941, 

The general's America First activities 
brought him under public firé more than 
once. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes was most 
vitriolic in his attack. But many in- 
terventionists spared him while attack- 
ing other prominent isolationists, and 
although he never showed any signs of 
open disagreement with Colonel Lind- 
bergh or others, it was frequently ru- 
mored that he planned to resign or dis- 
solve the America First Committee if the 
international situation should grow 80 
critical that disunity placed the coun- 
try in actual danger. This he appar- 
ently did not consider necessary until 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
On December 1, 1941, he announced that 
America First would “go into the 1942 
national elections” with support for 
candidates opposing the administra- 
tion's foreign policy, which was con- 
demned as a “trend toward Fascism in 
America,” On December 8 he was 
quoted: 

We opposed participation in this war in 


good faith, but now that we are in it, we 
shall support it. 


In April 1908 General Wood married 
Mary Butler Hardwick, of Augusta, Ga. 
He is a gréat believer in big families, and 
they have four daughters and a son. 
Grandchildren get 200 shares of Sears 
common stock when born. Wood is usu- 
ally up at 6, full of “storming, gregarious 
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exuberance," and in bed before 11. 
Clothes do not matter to him: he is 
Sometimes so impatient that he eats 
Caramels with their paper on; he is a 
restrained doodler; his favorite expres- 
Sion is let's charge,“ and his company 
a8 sometimes been called the old sol- 
diers’ home because there is more than 
one retired military man in it. He has a 
remarkable memory, even more for fig- 
ures than for people, so inaccuracy makes 
lose his temper more quickly than 
anything else, In Panama they say that 
€ used to turn down parties in order to 
Stay home and study census figures, and 
ay the United States census reports 
and the Statistical Abstract still com- 
Prise his book of revelations. His life is 
not entirely a matter of statistics, how- 
ever. He is a good horseman and dancer, 
a great reader of biography and history, 
an enthusiastic shot and fly fisherman. 
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A 
8 Breeze Farts To CHILL WARMTH FoR 
oe ee AND Mrs. Woop—Youno AN OLD 
AMILY ATTEND GOLDEN FETE 


(By Eleanor Page) 


hearts fingers, and toes were cold, but 
ang 8 warm at the reception General 
Celebrate Robert Elkington Wood held to 
turd © their golden wedding anniversary 
sonin in the Lake Forest home of their 
An Rw and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fentress, dr. 
at the anennbiy chilly weather kept those 
N event on the move, A setting 
Petine istened on velvety lawns, Red car- 
home Protected the path from the rambling 
* formerly General and Mrs. Wòdod’s, 
White Fhe and down to a green and 
bufet * — tent which sheltered the 


STROLLING VIOLINISTS PLAY 


tives omen strolling violinists played as rela- 
enera) Württ nde gathered to congratulate 
civie le ood, war veteran and business and 
Wastes: and his wife on their 50 years 

A de ed life, 
layeq on family man, General Wood de- 
actual ans celebration from April 30, the 
o that ate of the marriage, until yesterday 
thilarey grandchildren and great-grand- 
away at some of whom would have been 
all were School, could be present, And they 
to Mrs 4 David Gorter, born in March, 
Woods: Ames W. Kinnaer IIT, of Jamaica, the 
her infa ddent grandchild, who arrived with 
gett son, William Mitchell, in her arms, 
With ribbes, members wore white rosettes 
us printed with the years 1903- 


Noses, 
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1958. David's rosette was pinned to his per- 
ambulator. The Wood's oidest daughter, 
Mrs, William H. Mitchell, pinned hers to a 
blue print frock, in which she shivered 
bravely. The youngest daughter, Mrs. Hugo 
V. Neuhaus, Jr., of Houston, pinned hers to 
amink jacket which she wisely brought north 
to wear with her yellow print frock, 


FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS 


Among early arrivals was the dean of Chi- 
cago.bankers, bearded, 90-year-old Albert W. 
Harris, longtime friend of General Wood, 
Through the receivilig line flocked neighbors, 
and former neighbors, General Wood's former 
associates at Sears, Roebuck & Co., of which 
he was chairman; coworkers on the board of 
the Chicago Boys Club, one of his favorite 
civic activities, and scores of other friends 
and admirers, $ 

A large American flag was hung between 
trees at the entrance to the home, Mrs. 
Wood, clad in blue-gray lace, and General 
Wood, in striped trousers and cutaway, were 
alded in the receiving by children and grand- 
children, who took turns greeting guests. 


ADMIRE FAMILY TREE 


A dramatic entrance was made by Mrs. 
George Enzinger, the former Irene Castle 
McLaughlin, who brayed the breezes in an 
ankle-length, figure-molding gown of scarlet 
taffeta, a long overskirt of scarlet net trailing 
behind. 

Everyone admired a Wood family tree 
mobile made for the occasion by Mrs. Charles 
F. Glore, a Lake Forest neighbor. It stood on 
the sun porch, and whenever anyone became 
confused about which child belonged to what 
parents and grandparents, the tree, with its 
family names dangling on fishlike shapes, 
was there to solve the problem, 

General and Mrs. Wood were married in 
New York City while he was an instructor at 
West Point, He celebrated his 79th birthday 
at a dinner Friday night. 


[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of July 
, l 
Bors Cruns— Hood TO Crry YOUTH—HELP IN 
FICHT ON DELINQUENCY 
(By Jacquelin Southerland) 

Once upon a time, a group of boys broke 
into a deserted old home in one of Chicago's 
transitional areas, They were caught and 
they were afraid. They thought they would 
be sent to jail, 

They weren't. They werelucky. The man 
who caught them was a Chicago Boys Clubs 
official. The home they broke into was slated 
to become another boys’ club, 

He invited all the boys to come back to 
the scene of their break-in once they club 
was in operation. They did and became char- 
ter members. Most of the boys were helped, 
but not all. To show the extremes, one be- 
came an outstanding student leader. An- 
other, sadly, eventually went to a reforma- 
tory. 

NOT A CURE-ALL 

“We're not a cure-all,” pointed out the 
boys’ club director who told this story to 
illustrate what the clubs can and cannot do. 
“We don't claim to be able to end all Juvenile 
delinquency or to help everybody. But we 
try. And we think we have a pretty good 
batting average.” 

Once upon an earller time, an underpriv- 
fleged boy had to sweep floors at the Lincoln 
Boys’ Club to earn his membership fee. 

Years later the boy, Irving Rudolph, be- 
came executive vice president of the Chicago 
Boys’ Clubs, << 

In case the reader thinks it was cruel for 
the club to make Rudolph work for his dues, 
listen to his comments. 

MORE APPRECIATIVE 
_ “We've found,” he said, “that boys appre= 
ciate things more if they have to work for 
them. Something for nothing doesn't work. 
The clubs aren't charity.” 


.News-Democrat on July 24, 
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Today many boys still work for their dues, 
ranging from 25 cents to 62 a year. 

The first club was organized in 1902. The 
movement grew. Now there are 16,000 mem- 
bers in Chicago, ranging from 6 to 18. There 
are 13 clubs, 2 outposts, 7 camps, and 2 
farms. 

The newest completed club building is the 
General Robert E. Wood Club at 2950 25th 
Street, built 3 years ago. Another new one 
is in the making. This is the Colonel Rob- 
ert R. McCormick Club being built at 4835 
Sheridan road. 

The clubs are supported by the Commu- 
nity fund (19 percent) and contributions 
(81 percent). The Robert R. McCormick 
charitable trust has pledged $400,000 toward 
this newest club named after the Tribune's 
late editor and publisher, and a fund cam- 
paign now is in progress to match this 
amount. 

The clubs range from cramped quarters 
in ranna neighborhoods to comparatively 
plush buildings in well kept, home owning 
communities, f, 

A Tribune photographer and reporter re- 
cently visited four of these clubs, First stop, 
the Kiwanis, formerly the Shefficd club at 
2742 Sheffield avenue, in the midst of a com- 
munity of 12,000 school-age children served 
by only four agencies, 

The Kiwanis Boys Club is above the Shef- 
field police station. It covers two floors. 
On its first, the gymnasium once was a cell 
block, the recreation room was a courtroom, 

GIRLS ARE MEMBERS 

Upstairs are a library, sclence room, and 
crafts area. In the library, a 14-year-old red- 
headed girl, Rosalie Cook, 2738 Fullerton 
Avenue, was reading to some youngsters. 
Some clubs take girls, although the national 
policy frowns on it since there also is a na- 
tional girls clubs organization. However, 
these clubs have not reached Chicago and, 
therefore, the Chicago boys clubs have 3,500 
girls in their membership. 

Rosalie took the club's science classes last 
winter, showing a marked aptitude for 
chemistry, She wants to be a doctor, per- 
haps a surgeon. 

The club quarters obviously are old, so is 
much of the equipment. But both are kept 
in tiptop shape. 

The table tennis tops are waxed to make 
them last longer. There are no initials cut 
into the furniture, no scribbling on the 
walls, and the place is cleaned twice a week, 
said the director, A, O. Nicolette. 

“I've been in boys club work for 35 years,” 
said Nicolette proudly, “and I haye never 
seen a nicer bunch of youngsters.” 


Despite Communist Persecution Christian- 
ity Will Survive in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the second of two articles written for 
United Press International by Rev. 
Father Joseph P. McCormack describing 
life in a Chinese prison. The story 
which appeared in the Belleville 1775 
1958, 


follows: 
COMMUNIST CHINA AS I Saw It 
(By Joseph P. McCormack, M. M.) 


Tt was in June of 1953 that the Commu- 
nists arrested me in Shanghai. For two . 


g 
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reasons: I was a Maryknoll priest, and I was 
an American, ; 

My houseboy had tipped me of, so I sat 
there on my front porch one beautiful sum- 
mer evening waiting for them. And sure 
enough, they came, and led me off to police 
headquarters. 

They brought me into a large room which 
had been set up for a special tribunal, with 
10 people in military uniform sitting along 
the left wall; in front of them, 5 women, and 
an interpreter. In the center of the room 
was a table, lined with my judges, and at the 
far doorway, a rather young looking girl 
holding a machine gun, I sat down in a 
low slung chair that was obviously meant 
for me, That was about 9:30 at night. 

I was still sitting there at 5 o'clock the 
next morning. They kept firing questions at 
me, and I fired answers back at them as best 
I could. In a way this confused them, be- 
cause the judges would frown at one an- 
other, then have a whispered conference, and 
make new charges. All of the accusations 
had something to do with illegal financing 
of espionage. Altogether, in that first ses- 
sion with them, they changed the charges 
against me 20 times. By, the time they led 
me to my cell I was pretty tired, and I had 
the feeling that they weren’t too sure why 
I was arrested. 

Looking back on it all now, I still can't 
think of any reasons, within Chinese law 
for my imprisonment other than the fact 
that I was an undestrable“—a priest and 
an American, 

The prison conditions were rough. I had 
to lie flat on the floor of the cell, completely 
still and without uttering a single word. 
Armed guards stood over me to make sure I 
didn't make the slightest move with my 
hands or feet. The food, when I got it, was 
a soft mushy kind of something, and pretty 
strong smelling. But I was hungry. And I 
ate it—-at times, with an appetite. ' 

I had been in prison about 3 days, 
when the Interrogations began. There were 
72 of them altogether, each one lasting 
about 2½% hours It was hard at first, 
but I got used to them. Most of the inter- 
rogations, in the beginning, centered on the 
30 seminarians, my bringing them to Pel- 
ping, and then shipping some of them to 
Hong Kong. I told the Communists the 
straight story about it all, but they weren't 
convinced. 

Later, the line of questioning switched to 
the entire diocese of Fushun and the work 
of Maryknoll in Manchuria. They wanted 
to know statistics on converts, the number 
of mission out-stations, and the. names of 
clergy, religious and seminarians, I gave 
them as many wrong answers as I could. But 
they kept pressing me for more. 

So I finally took a week off, asked for pen 
and paper, and wrote in my most legible 
handwriting; a full confession. It was right 
off the top of my head and not a shred of 
truth to it, But I was quite proud of it 
when I handed it to the judge, and he gave 
me a big smile, as if to say, “Ah, Mc- 
Cormack—we always knew we could scrub 
your brains clean.” 

Ten days went by. Evidently they were 
studying my manuscript, because they left 
me to myself, and I was able to catch up on 
my sleep. But then I figured it was time to 
call it quits, so I told the guard I had 
another confession to make, He hopped up- 
stairs and brought back one of the secre- 
tarles—a girl we had nicknamed “Pigtails” 
who had two long braids hanging from her 
temples to her knees. 

I dictated for about 20 minutes, denying 
everything in my writen confession. “Pig- 
tails” just sat there, stone-faced; when I 
had finished, she whisked upstairs. An- 
other 10 days went by. Finally the judges 
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summoned me, and when I appeared before 
them they asked: “McCormack, why did 
you write this bundle of lles? Why did you 
try to deceive us?” 

I looked right at them and sald, “Because 
you kept pressing me. Press, press, press— 
these last months—and I'm not one who 
can keep my mouth closed.“ Which was 
true. That was toward the end of 1955, 
About this time, the brainwash sessions 
tapered off. Then, after all those months, 
they filed formal charges of “espionage and 
sabotage for American imperialists” against 
me. 

The trial itself lasted about 8 weeks. “We 
are not trying you as an imperialist or as a 
capitalist,” they said. “We know that you 
are a son of a poor man, that you like the 
Chinese people, that since you were born In 
Ireland, you must be anti-British. And we 
thank you for that. But you have allowed 
yourself to be used by the capitalists, and 
for that reason you must be punished.” 

It was for this erime“ that I received my 
5-year sentence. 

A few months later, about the beginning 
of 1956, I asked for an interview with the 
prison officials. I explained to them that I 
was a sick, stupid old man. Which was 
partly true. I was, actually, very sick. My 
entire body was swollen and Uistended be- 
cause of the prison diet. Lack of vitamins, 
I suppose. . 

They talked this over among themselves, 
and decided to send me to the prison hos- 
pital—we called it Ward Row—and that 
meant I'd sleep in a bed for the first time 
in 3 years. Of course, the big reason for 
allowing me to go to the hospital was obvi- 
ous: too many priests had already died in 
the jails and prisons of China. They didn't 
want that to happen to me. 

The treatment at the hospital was ade- 
quate. I received injections once a month, 
but the swelling of my body and limbs still 
continued. Even now, my stomach still ex- 
pands about 6 or 7 inches every day. 

In June 1956, my health improved con- 
siderably, so I was shown lenlency, and they 
moved me into a small house on the other 
side of Shanghai, where I lived with several 
other American priest-prisoners. One of the 
priests there was Father Cyril Wagner, the 
Franciscan from Pittsburgh who had been 
framed on charges similar to mine. We were 
eventually released together. 

The food was terrible there. We would 
have all died had it not been for Red Cross 
parcels, and the parcels from America that 
the Red Cross managed to get to us. So we 
lived, until the day of freedom came. 

Since I've been back, nearly everyone has 
asked me about the church in China, Is 
Christianity surviving? 

And I tell them this story. It's true—it 
happened not too long ago when the Com- 
munists launched a big campaign in Shang- 
hal to kill all of the sparrows around the 
city. The people were mobilized and told to 
keep a constant racket going, by beating 
pans, blowing horns, and lighting firecrack- 
ers. The idea was to frighten and kill all 
the sparrows. 

Well, the sparrows took it all in stride. 
They hid under the eaves, or flew to the 
highest trees; sometimes. they moved their 
nests out into the suburbs. When they 
could not get worms, they ate insects. When 
the ponds and puddles of water were closed 
off, they survived on dew. After several days, 
the fanatical persecutors were worn out—and 
the noise and the fury died down. 

The sparrows? Today in Shanghat, there 
are almost as Many sparrows as before— 
stronger ones. The sick and the weak died, 
The healthy survived. 

And that's the way it is with the church 
in China, 
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or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATE Mr, Speaker, after 
an extended period of experience in the 
youth-camp program, I learned that the 
greatest influence for good was the 
placement of children in summer camps 
for at least a 2-week period. 

One does not realize how much can be 
done in the way of morale and spiritual 
building of a child’s life and character 
by concentrating on a well balanced 2- 
week program of recreational and in- 
structional activity. 7 

Poor children are ever anxious and 
ready to participate in any program that 
will give them a symbol. Crippled, 
blind, and physically handicapped chil- 
dren are most appreciative for any in- 
terest shown in them. It does not cost 
much money or effort to make a child 
happy. Youngsters are happiest. when 
they feel that some adult or adult group 
is interested in them. And, of course, 
each youngster wants to belong to some- 
One or some movement or club. 

To build up a healthy program that 
will influence this type of activity, I in- 
troduced H. R. 12778 which establishes 
and initiates a program for the subsidiz- 
ing of youth camp recreation programs 
and assists those organizations that have 
for their purpose the providing of health- 
ful outdoor and camp training for indi- 
gent children, 

The bill sets up a Youth Camp Recrea- 
tion Commission composed of nine mem- 
bers—a representative from the Depa 
ment of Health, as Chairman, Navy. 
Army, Air Force, National Park Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and Soil Conservation Service 
The member acts in a liaison capacity 
between the Commission and the agency 
he represents—working out agreements 
for the utilization of the resources, prop“ 
erty and services under the jurisdiction 
of said agency which would be useful in 
the operation of camping programs un- 
der the act. 

The Commission sets the standards to 
qualify for participation, including the 
camp facilities and eligibility of thé 
group or organization sponsoring 
program; i. e., an organization approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury under 
section 501 (e) of the Internal Revenue 
cone of 1954, which is exempt from tax“ 
ation. 

The United States Government would 
give to sponsored camps 50 cents per 
per camper and limited to 28 days, and 
not in excess of $50 per 2-week period in 
camps maintained and sponsored by the 
Government, in areas where charitable 
organizations are not existent or active 
in this work. 

The average level cost of a camper 15 
$2 per day throughout the country. 


— 
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that in sponsored camps the Govern- 
Ment, by its 50-cent contribution, equals 
& 25-percent subsidy. 

The laudable purpose of this act is 
that it will provide the opportunity for 
healthful training and recreational ad- 
Vantages for indigent children through 
programs of spiritual, patriotic, physical, 
and educational development, planned 
by the Director of the Youth Camp Rec- 
reation Commission with the assistance 
of the Commission; and second, to pro- 
vide immediate camping opportunities 
for indigent children in areas which are 
Congested and in which subnormal hous- 
ing conditions contribute to the delin- 
Quency of the underprivileged. 

(b) As a further purpose, this act is 
intended to stimulate and promote the 
Public interest in establishing camps 

t for recreational, moral, patriotic, 
and educational purposes, second, for 

e training of indigent children, thus 
Creating and activating human factors 
or the prevention of juvenile delinquen- 
Cy, and third, to create in youth a patri- 
Otic sense of devotion to this great Re- 
Publie by teaching the citizens of tomor- 
07 the true Americanism encompassed 

y the patriotic principles of freedom, 
justice, democracy, and love of God. 
R I realize that some doubters and ul- 
raconseryative individuals will question 

e expenditure of public moneys for 
i purposes. But the act is very re- 

trictive and absolute in its control of 
any practices by dubious setups to divert 

ese moneys to their dishonest gain. 
Ü of us, I am certain, realize the 
5 Trific need of measures to correct and 
yee the growing delinquency of the 

uth of America. I am sure that a 
- citi m of this type will reward the 
te zens tenfold in curbing the present 

Ndency of a boy to join in sinister ac- 

Vities of child gangs. 

8 ere are several of these types of 
States in operation in the several 
s One in Illinois, sponsored by 
Le Past commanders of the American 
gion of that department, hosts 1,000 

r children—boys and girls in 5 sep- 

Periods—each summer, 

Sup Program also receives financial 
mast from the State of Illinois, the 

5 85858 American, a popular publica- 
that has always promoted children's 
Cosrams for the indigent, the Marine 
th EA League, Cook County Council of 
and merican Legion and its auxiliary, 

q the Women's Auxiliary of the De- 


partment of IIlin 
ois, and the Past Pres- 
idents Club. 


The a 7 
this bih Ppropriation of $750,000 as in 


+ will provide—at the average 2- 
Week period—to charity-sponsored. or- 
der tions, a sum of 50 cents per day 
chil 8 for approximately 100,000 


erty take time to impress the Con- 
but 12 favor this type of legislation, 
is the excellent way of combating 
i quency, * 

Undusddts far more to maintain our de- 
small nts in homes and institutions. A 
predelpittance could at least realine the 
intere inquent who wants someone to be 
tern mine in him, especially the pa- 
Stic interest of an adult, Keeping 
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him happy in a camp results in a 
cleaner reaction toward life, and a taste 
of real kindness that he will never for- 
get. Yes, now he believes there is a God 
and that he was not abandoned, Let us 
take care of those whom nobody wants, 
those at the bottom of life's cycle. It 
will pay real dividends in the end. It is 
the new generation that must be 
jealously preserved to insure the future 
strength of the manpower of the 
Republic. 

It affords the underprivileged and 
needy children of our Nation, many from 
teeming tenement and slum districts in 
metropolitan areas, the opportunity for 
a training which will instill a sense of 
devotion and duty toward God and our 
great Nation. 

I feel that a program which appeals to 
the basic, and often times neglected, 
emotional desire for recognition of the 
indigent children, will be a major con- 
tributing factor toward the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. 

It is my sincere belief that the Youth 
Camp Recreation Act of 1958, through 
its program of spiritual, moral, patriotic, 
physical, and educational development, 
will help bring about responsible and 
patriotic citizens for the future. 

The youth camp project is to be under 
the jurisdiction of a Commission, com- 
posed of nine members, established 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, from which Depart- 
ment, that member will sit as chairman. 
The remaining eight members are to be 
representatives from the various depart- 
ments of Government, as listed in the 
bill; the purpose being to utilize facili- 
ties and services of the respective de- 
partments for the camp program. 

The Commission is to be adviser to the 
Director, who is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and who shall administer the program 
and receive therefor compensation in 
the amount of $18,000 per annum 

It is the duty of the Director to deter- 
mine the need and sites of camps, select 
camp operators, determine eligible chil- 
dren, appoint necessary personnel, enter 
into agreements necessary for operation 
of the program, and otherwise prescribe 
rules and regulations consistent with and 
promoting the purposes of the program. 

Eligible children are to be in the 7 to 
16 age group, except for those with tal- 
ents deemed useful to the camps, who 
may be over 16 years of age. Attend- 
ance during any one year is not to ex- 
ceed 28 days. 


The camp operators, whose eligibility \ 


is determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are to receive in addition to 
other assistance, 50 cents per day for 
each camper in attendance. Camp op- 
erators may be State or local govern- 
ment, or any eligible organization. The 
camp operators are directly responsible 
and accountable to the Director. 

The Federal Government is to appro- 
priate $750,000 for the first and suceed- 
ing 2 fiscal years commencing July 1, 
1959, and such amount as Congress 
deems necessary for each fiscal year 
thereafter. 
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We Have No Alternative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following address by 
Louis Nizer, attorney and author, which 
he delivered before the Bronx Bar Asso- 
ciation on November 28, 1956, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
together with the preface by Stuart Levi- 
son, president of the Bronx Bar Associa- - 
tion, 

Mr. Nizer’s remarks are not outdated 
but are extremely timely and appropri- 
ate, If we had followed his suggestions, 
we would not be in our present unfortu- 
nate position: 

We Have No ALTERNATIVE 


(By Louls Nizer, attorney and author of What 
To Do With Germany, Thinking on Your 
Feet, and other works) 


FOREWORD 


Chief Judge David W. Peck, of the appellate 
division, said about the speech which is here 
reprinted: 

To Louls Nizer, I would like to say what 
all of you did say by your ovation to him 
at the end of his remarks, that his address 
was one of the most thoughtful, penetrating, 
philosophical, and spiritual messages that has 
ever been delivered in any gathering.” 

Such an evaluation from one given to meas- 
ured words may convey the emotional im- 
pact of the address upon all who heard it. 
The effect was not temporary. Upon reflec- 
tion, it seemed to grow, and we reecived an 
unprecedented number of requests for copies. 
coupled with the concern that none would 
be available, since Mr, Nizer spoke without 
script. However, a court stenographer had 
recorded the address, and we now make it 
available not only to the members of the 
Bronx Bar Association, but to the members 
of other bar associations whose presidents 
heard ft, and also asked for reprints. 

As was suggested by various judges and dis- 
tinguished members of the bar, we are also 
forwarding copies to President Eisenhower, 
the State Department, and leaders of Con- 
gress. 

There are rare occasions when a speech 
may affect international policy. It is pos- 
sible that this reprint may achieve such his- 
toric significance. 

Sruart Lrvison, 
President, Bronx Bar Association, 


Mr. Chairman, Chief Judge Peck, distin- 
guished members of the judiciary, counsel, 
and ladies of counsel, ordinarily, I would 
deem it my first duty to disavow the general 
compliments, and the obituary, which have 
just been read about me. I shall not do so, 
however, because your chairman has such a 
fine reputation for accuracy that I would not 
insult him by suggesting that anything he 
said about me was not precisely true. Indeed, 
he aiso has a reputation for understate- 
ments. If I were hard pressed, I might con- 
fess to you that if it were not for that frality 
he would have done me more justice. 
It is good, on an evening like this, to share 
the dias with so many judges. In France, the 
identity of the lawyer is preserved by his 
costume, The French lawyer wears a gown 
with a red velvet collar. In England, the 
barrister wears a wig. In this country. 
democracy has denuded us, and We do not 
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wear a gown or a wig, although we are some- 

times permitted to wear our masks. 7 

In any event, it is good on such an evening 
to catch the judges with thelr robes off; 
it gives us an external appearance of equality. 

When you invited me to address you this 
evening, I had thought it was to be a meet- 
ing only of the members of the Bronx Bar 
Association and, therefore, I intended to ad- 
dress you on the subject of technical pro- 
fessional interest. 

Then, I learned that this was to be a social 
"gathering indeed, as Lnow know, preceded by 
a cocktail party designed, I suppose, to dull 
the razor-sharp brains of many counsel here. 
I also learned that it would be an occasion 
which was to be graced by beauty other than 
that which can be found in a legal syllogism. 

Therefore, I decided it would be wrong to 
talk shop, just as if you had a lady speaker— 
it would be wrong for her to talk shopping. 

Instead, I choose this opportunity to ad- 
dress you on a subject which has pressed 
upon my mind, and is very dear to my heart. 
I hope you will find it appropriate, because 
it does involve the subject of international 
law. I assure you, though, it is a subject 
of profound interest to every person alive to- 
day, for it involves nothing less than the 
survival or extinction of the human race. 

I do not like suspense, except in stories, 
When an associate of mine comes from the 
law court, I implore him to tell me the con- 
clusion first, and then he can sit back and 
tell me at gerat length, how he brilliantly 
bested his adversary, Therefore, I shall state 
my conclusion first. 

President Eisenhower should address the 
United Nations and propose a new con- 
stitutional convention to amend the Charter 
of the United Nations. Such procedure is 
authorized (United Nations Charter sec. 
109, Subdivision 3) at any time after 10 years 
existence of the United Nations. 

The calling of such a convention to amend 
the charter need be passed by only a ma- 
jority of the Assembly, and seven members 
of the Security Council. 

The objective would be to create an effec- 
tive instrumentality for the preservation of 
world peace. . 

In making this proposal, I do not share 
the view of those who think that the United 
Nations is an impotent, helpless organiza- 
tion, which might mercifully be put to 
death. 

On the contrary, to have a shelter where 
all the nations of the world can gather and 
listen to each other, and pass resolutions 
which at least have the moral grandeur of 
an international assembly meeting in demo- 
cratic process, is the hope of the world. It 
is because, in our desperation, we reach for- 
ward to that hope and find it a mirage, that 
we must take steps to make it real. < 

In discussing this proposal, I shall drink 
heayily from the fountain of our constitu- 
tional history. For there is a remarkably 
apt analogy of our own ineffective Constitu- 
tion which was later revised to make it 
workable. 

In 1776, when this country was founded, 
we drow the Articles of Confederation. They 
were so ineffectual that the Republic found- 
ered. Eleven years later, in 1787, though 
there was no authority to do so, we called 
a Constitutional, Convention, We trans- 
formed the Articles of Confederation into 
the Constitution as we know it today, 

Notice even the similarity of the lapse of 
time—11 years between 1776 and 1787—and 
it is 11 years since the United Nations Char- 
ter was drawn in 1945. 

Why did the Articles of Confederation 
turn out to be inadequate? Chiefiy because 
each of the 13 States deemed itself to be 
an independent nation, and would not sur- 
render its sovereignty to a Federal Govern- 
ment. Article II of the Articles of Confed- 
eration read: “Each State retains its soy- 
ereignty, freedom and independence.” 
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This meant that the Federal Army was 
subordinated in effectiveness, to the State 
Militia. Massachusetts and other States had 
their own armies, while the Federal Army 
constituted only a token force. Notice the 
new United Nations token Army we have 
just founded for the Mideast crises. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, there 
was no effectual means to raise money. The 
Federal Government levied a tax of $8 mil- 
lion, Only $420,000 could be collected. 

Congress consisted of 1 house, and each 
State had 1 vote, just as each country has 1 
vote in the United Nations, Nine out of 
thirteen States had to assent to make possi- 
ble a decision. This was equivalent to veto 
power. 

Indeed, each State considered Itself so 
much an independent sovereignty that it 
would not eyen yield to the Government the 
right to declare war or make peace, Georgia 
declared war on 2 Indian tribes, used its 
own Georgia army to win, and then made 2 
peace treaties, ignoring the United States 
Government. 

Four States, Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, entered into treaties 
with each other; without the consent of Con- 


gress. 

Many States taxed imports across their 
borders. New York, for example, imposed 
a tarif on wood and cabbage which came 
rom Connecticut. 

There was no Federal Judiciary. There was 
no Supreme Court until 1787. When there 
was a dispute between the States, Congress 
would appoint a committee to determine it 
and, sometimes, the States would not even 
subject themselves to the jurisdiction of the 
that congressional committee. 

The résult was that our Federal currency 
failed, our laws were unenforceable, and 
there was chaos in our Republic, This great 
and noble experiment in modern democracy 
almost collapsed during the first 10 years of 
its existence. 

When John Shay, a hero of the Revolu- 
tionary War, led an army in revolt, due to 
the desperate condition of farmers and 
debtors, the time had come for some radi- 
cal measures. 

Alexander Hamilton, practicing deception, 
got together the representatives of the 
Thirteen States on the theory that they 
would made some minor amendments to the 
Articles of Confederation. Previously in 
1785, he tried to convene them, but only 
five States agreed to attend. 

Then it was that out of a cauldron of flerce 
debate, resistance, and compromise the Con- 
stitution of the United States emerged. 

What were the changes of the Articles of 
Confederation which transformed it, 11 years 
later, into the Constitution? As we analyze 
them, keep an eye on the present situation 
in the United Nations, because the parallel 
is striking. f 

First, we made possible; through effective 
taxation, the mgintenance of a Federal 
Army to enforce the edicts of the Federal 
Government. AX 

We changed the voting, so that representa- 
tion was based on population. But we 
created a bicameral legislature so that, In the 
Senate, each State would still have an equal 
vote with any other. 

Finally, we created the United States Su- 
preme Court over such protests as that of 
Mason, the delegate from Georgia, who said: 
“I will not permit a foreigner from New York 
to determine the rights of the sovereign State 
of Georgia.” 

We think of our Constitution as an Inspired 
work designed by great minds. So it is, but 
those who drafted it had misgivings, for they 
were compelled, by fierce opposition, to com- 
promise thelr convictions. 

Patrick Henry is often quoted, approv- 
ingly, for “Give me liberty or give me death,” 
but listen to him, as the delegate from Vir- 
ginia, oppose the Constitution: “I would 
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rather infinitely have a king, lords, and com- 
mons, than a government so replete with 
such insupportable edicts.” 

A Delaware delegate said: “We are told 
that although 3 large States form a majority 
of the people in the 13, yet these 3 States will 
never do any harm to the rest of the States. 
Gentlemen, I do not believe you.” 

Jefferson said about the Constitution: 
"There are, indeed, some faults which re- 
volted me a good deal in the first moment, 
but we must be contented to travel on toward 
perfection step by step.” 

The delegate from South Carolina said: 
“What is liberty? The power of governing 
yourself. If you adopt this Constitution, 
haye you this power? No. You give it into 
the hands of a set of men who live 1,000 
miles distant from you.” 

There were also predictions that the Fed- 
eral Capital “would be a walled or fortified 
town with an enormous standing army to 
Sally forth and reduce the people to sub- 
mission.“ 

Let the new Constitution was adopted and. 
from a faltering Republic, a steady and pow- 
erful Nation emerged. 

How shall we now amend the United Na- 
tions Charter to transform an ineffectual 
Symbol into the reality of international 
power? 

First, the veto must be abolished, 

Russia is guilty of many, many iniquities, 
and communism is the shortest distance be- 
tween the cradle and the grave, but let us 
not blame the existence of the veto upon 
Russia, The truth is that the United States, 
as well as Russia, had to have the veto. 
Without it the Senate would not permit us 
to join the United Nations and “surrender 
our sovereignty” to foreign powers. 

We did not join the League of Nations be- 
cause of article XIII, which was deemed to 
impinge upon our sovereignty. President 
Roosevelt, mindful of that experience, 
the precaution of designing the veto, so he 
could say to the United States Senate; “You 
are not surrendering your power; you can 
always veto a decision which you, in your 
sovereign powers, deem should not be 
made.“ Thus, we were lured into the United 
Nations. But the time has come to elim- 
inate the veto, which immobilizes any effec- 
tive action. How, for example, could any 
judicial system operate if the losing litigant 
could veto a decision rendered against him? 
We can no longer permit the paralysis which 
the veto imposes on international conduct 

We might realistically take a new 100K 


at the outmoded notion of sovereignty. SoY 


ereignty means free and independent choice 
of action. Have we real sovereignty wl 

respect to taxation, or is it determined bY 
Russian policy, and the necessities for de- 
fense? Have we read sovereignty with re- 
spect to our domestic program, or is it de- 
termined by what happens in the world 
about us, over which we have no control? 
Is it not true that sovereignty can actually 
be enlarged by each nation diminishing the 
extreme concept of its sovereign rights, an 

pooling it for the common good? The greatest 
sovereignty of all is that of the human being- 
We speak of the rights of nations, but who 
speaks for man, and his self-preservation? 

The Charter of the United Nations should 
be amended so as to excise the veto, an 
subject all nations to the will of the wor! 
assembly. Only in this way can sovereignty 
be preserved at all. 

Second, we must amend the charter 8° 
that voting power will be more represent” 
ative. Today, 20 South American nation’ 
representing 7 percent of the population 
the United States, control 40 percent of the 
votes In Assembly. Russian satellites 
fin artificial voting power. In dealing with 
Mid-Eastern crises, 24 Afro-Asian votes, can 
defeat any resolution which requires a t 
thirds assent. 
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I have no precise blueprint to submit on 
this difficult question, but let me suggest a 
few thoughts to stimulate a solution. 

Would it not be wiser to have voting 
Power which reflects four combined and 
Weighted elements—populations, Industrial 
Output, food production, literacy and 
education? 

Such a yardstick for voting would more 
realistically measure the size and power of 
each nation. 

To those idealists who belleve that raw 
Power should not be afforded so much con- 
sideration, I would commend Churchill's 
Statement: “Only if you make a political 


Organization which has an alinement be- 


tween the reality of power and politics can 
You achieve an ideal ultimately. * We 
may deplore, if we choose, that there is a dif- 
ference between the strong and the weak 
in the world, but there Is undoubtedly such 
& difference, and it would be foo to up- 
Set such arrangements in order to try to 
attain immediately what is a hopeless ideal.” 

Third, we must create an International 
Supreme Court with power to enforce its 
edicts, The judges should be chosen as were 
those of the International Court of 1921; 
each country nominated 1 of -its own 
Nationals, and 2 from other countries. 
National partisanship was thus reduced to 
a minimum. ‘This device had all the in- 
Senuity which is attributed to the Greek 
generals who, after their victory over the 
Persians at Salamis, voted to select the best 
among them. Each general voted for him- 
Self, but each chose Themistocles as the sec- 
ond best. It was he who was declared the 
Winner. It is possible to establish a tradi- 

tion of impartiality, freed from national 
Dias Just as we have achieved such a tradi- 
tion in the United States Supreme Court, 
Notwithstanding the dire prediction of State 
Prejudice, 

Finally, we must create a United Nations 
Military force to implement its decisions. 

There have been many cogent proposals 
for a world army. I submit only one: That 
Lach nation give 20 percent of its mili- 

power to the United Nations, and the 
Collective 20 percents would be greater 
any country's individual army. 

The byproducts of such an international 
Military body would be to encourage gen- 
uine disarmament among the individual 
Member states. We would not have to re- 
Sort to such circuitous plans as alr inspec- 

N—Russian planes flying over America, 
a American planes flying over Russia, On 

he contrary, United Nations representatives 
ponia have free access to all countries of 
toe rid to eyery city, nook, and cranny of 


u owa Russia continuë to belong to a 
nited Nations which had been so revised? 
Ta © probability is she would. Self-interest, 
ther than good faith, might compel her 
€ For Russia has always wished to be in 
Set with world opinion. Shé has al- 
Roe respected military and political power. 
Saree may want 1 world which is divided, 
sh she does not want 2 worlds. I think 
e 8 ae to be outside the pale of 
0 justice as or ized in th 
United Nations, 85 j 
Owever, let us suppose that Russia and 
Nat Satellites chose to quit a vetoless United 
fons. Would we be worse off? 

t us make a few, comparisons of power: 
Soula United States and the United Natlons 
oe d have a production of 165 million tons 
an l, as against 50 million tons of Russia 
her satellites; 

ix hundred and ninety billion dollars of 
5 0 national products, against $155 billion 
or Russia. 


7 bas hundred and twenty-three million 
tong, s ou production, against 68 million 


owe Veelcht percent of the world’s total 
er consumption, against 19 percent. 


ether to become larger and larger. 
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Our farmers are five times as productive, 
per man, as Russia's and her satellites’. 

Our rate of increase of surviving popula- 
tion is twice as great as Russia's and her 
satellites’. 

Another advantage to the free world would 
be that our military position would be im- 
proved by the cooperation of all members in 
the United Nations against any nonmem- 
bers. No longer would it be necessary for us 
to implore distant countries to afford us 
bases or sell our soul for such privileges. 
The United Nations would have the right to 
call upon every nation to make available 
sites for United Nations bases. 

Even if Russia and her satellites with- 
drew from the United Nations, the possibili- 
ties of peace would be better than they are 
today. z 

I come, then, to the final inquiry: Is it 
possible to achieve this utopian scheme, as 
many will call it? Shall we yleld to the 
cynicism that one cannot hope to organize 
international society to stop war, because, by 
precedent, nations have always had war? 

The answer—and I ask you to note it 
deeply in your hearts—is that we have no 
alternative. We have no alternative. 

The peoples of the world are not fully in- 
formed concerning the power of annihilation 
which now exists. The bomb at Nagasaki 
had 20,000 tons of TNT power, and today 
there are hydrogen bombs of 10 million tons 
of TNT power. Indeed, we have had to coin 
the word megaton to measure a million tons 
of TNT power. 2 

The fallout destruction of one such 10- 
megaton bomb could extend to 100,000 square 
miles—twice the area of the State of New 
York. 

We have no alternative. 

We have now learned how to make hydro- 
gen bombs of limitless power because we case 
them in U-238, a uranium isotope easily 
created. 

Scientists now tell us we can combine a 
hydrogen bomb with cobalt, a common in- 
gredient avallable cheaply which has the 
characteristic of becoming radioactive, and 
floating for long periods in the air currents, 
until it descends to lay waste to yast areas. 
Indeed, it is no longer an imaginary concept 
that we could destroy not only all human 
life on this earth, but every insect, invisible 
microbe, and every blade of grass and vegeta- 
tion. >< 

We have no alternative. r 

Even hydrogen bombs give only a glimpse 
of the potential horror. It is now possible 
to wage biological or germ warfare. With- 
out use of intercontinental missiles, an 
enemy can destroy, selectively, the complete 
cattle or wheat supply of another nation, 
not to talk of the human supply of any 
nation. 

Even this is only the beginning of the 
obliterating power which now exists, There 
are the “G” gases, nerve gases, which can de- 
stroy anything they touch, in 45 seconds, and 
they are invisible and unstoppable. One of 
our allies shunned possession of these gases 
after the last war ended and sunk them in 
the middie of the Atlantic. „ 

We have no alternative. 

Perhaps the rules of physics which 
threaten our destruction may also teach us 
how to survive. In releasing the energy 
from atoms, we have progressed from fission 
to fusion. Atom bombs split the larger 
atoms. This process is fission. 3 

Hydrogen bombs, which use the atom bomb 
as a detonator, force together the smaller 
atoms of hydrogen so that they join to- 
process is fusion. 

Perhaps this foretells the destiny of the 
world. For centuries we have proceeded by 
fission, splitting the Adams of the world 
into different countries. The power released 
from this fission has been hatred and war. 
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Now, we must turn to fusion—the joining 
together of the -Adams of the world, into a 
larger unity, into an international society. 
The power released from such fusion could 
be beneficial. If the United States could 
have rid itself of the burden of $300 million 
spent in the last 10 years for destructive and 
defensive armaments, and a current average ~ 
expenditure of $35 billion each year for the 
same purposes, what glories could be 
achieved, 

We could bulld medical centers, the size 
of cities, to eradicate the scourges of man- 
kind: cancer, heart disease and high blood 
pressure. 

We could organize psychiatric clinics in 
all the cities of the Nation, so that, instead 
of having 1 child psychologist for every 
46,000 schoolchildren, as we have today in 
& few of our cittes, we could provide ade- 
quate care for all emotionally disturbed 
children. We could wage war successfully 
against juvenile deliquency. 

We could apply all the new techniques for 
healing the mind, so that we would no longer 
have 1 out of every 10 Americans at some 
time or other occupying a bed in a mental 
hospital. 

We could build geriatric institutions to 
study the aging process, and provide digni- 
fied and serene surroundings for the aged, 
so that they would live out their lives, rather 
than die out their lives. 

We could construct an adequate and com- 
pletely new educational system, both in 
bricks and mortar and in teaching personnel, 
adequate to the needs of a new society. 

We could offer subsidies to all gifted chil- 
dren, so that they could follow careers in 
the arts, whether music, painting or writing 
and thus develop to the full potential the 
genius of our youth, ` 

We could give subsidies to scientifically in- 
clined children, so as to create a new class 
of physicists and engineers to usher in the 
new era of atomic energy and automation 
and, similarly, a new and adequate group of 
doctors, nurses and psychiatrists. 

We could construct new housing for all 
classifications of income, with installations 
of the new miracles of science to control 
light, temperature and entertainment facili- 
ties. 


We could do all this, and have billions lef 
over to balance our budget. J 

Yes, we could create a veritable paradise 
on earth. 

We have no alternative. 

I cannot believe that the destiny of man- 
kind is international sulcide, 

If you will look at the map of the world, 
you will see that the bulge of Africa and 
the bulge of South America fit together. 
Apparently, they were once one continent, 
Perhaps what tore them apart millions of 
years ago was the same power which man 
has discovered today. 

Shall nihilism be our unseen epitaph? 
Shall we look backward and say peace can- 
not be won because it has never been more 
than a temporary interlude? If we look 
backward, we will move backward. Nothing 
is inevitable that is resisted. Mankind faces 
the greatest of all dilemmas, the most fear- 
ful of all challenges, the most sublime of all 
choices. Will we end the story of man, in 
one final, suicidal holocaust which obliter- 
ates all living things and, perhaps, the 
planet itself? Or will we vindicate the eyo- 
lution of reason and erect a peaceful so- 
clety, blessed with the joys of noblest ful- 
fillment? 

It is a moment for religious evocation. 
Isaiah prophesied that “Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

Perhaps an allegory points the way: 

The master of the library was asleep, and 
the books in the library took to quarreling 
with one another as to which was the most 
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important in the library. The dictionary 
argued that he was the king of the library 
for, without him, there would be no lan- 
guage. The book of science said that he was 
the of the library, because without him 
man could not have progressed to the 
heights he now enjoys. The book of poetry 
said he was the king, because he gave peace 
and surcease to people who read him. The 
novels claimed that they were the masters, 
because they had the most expensive gold 
backing, and described the foibles and joys 
of mankind. 

And so, the din rose, and the fury of argu- 
ment grew greater and the shouts and noise 
were deafening. 

Then, from an old worn book on a table in 
the center of the room, there came a thin 
voice which said: “The Lord is my Shepherd; 
I shall not want.” ‘All the noise and fury 
ceased. There was silence in the library, for 
everyone knew who the real king of the 
library was. 

We have reached the stage in interna- 
tional affairs where, despite all the din, con- 
tentiousness, confusion, and threats, we 
must resort to the one hope that there Is a 
true Master of the world, and that He has 
decreed for us a fate of peace and existence. 


The Five Valieys Bookmobile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr, Speaker, the ap- 
propriation bill for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for fiscal 1959 includes $6 million, 
double the budget request, to carry out 
the provisions of the Library Services 
Act, 

As a cosponsor of the authorizing leg- 
islation, sponsored also by the Senior 
Senator from Montana [Senator MUR- 
ray] and the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Senator MANSFIELD], as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which held 
hearings and reported the bill, I have 
worked for this improvement in library 
services to rural areas. 

So, an article in the current issue of 
Montana Libraries, published quarterly 
by the Montana State Library Extension 
Commission, caught my eye. Entitled 
“The Five Valleys Bookmobile,” it is an 
account of the extension of library 
Service, made possible -by this act, to 
seven Montana counties, among them 
my home county of Ravalli. This ac- 
count is neither dramatic nor excep- 
tional. It is typical, and I want to 


share it with my colleagues. The article 


follows: 
THE Five VALLEYS BOOKMOBILE 
(By Elevelyn L. Swant, Coordinator) 

The first bookmobile to serve the coun- 
ties of Missoula, Sanders, Ravalli, Mineral, 
Granite, Powell, and Lake, was made pos- 
sible through the Library Services Act (Pub- 
lic Law 597). It was delivered by the State 
Library Extension Commission to its head- 
quarters at the Missoula Public and County 
Library on May 17, 1957, but 4 weeks elapsed 
before a sign was painted, a driver procured, 
and the shelves stacked. 

The first trip was made on June 17, 1957, 
in Missouia County to the areas of Target 
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Range, Green Acres, Cold Springs, Lolo, 
Woodman School, and Lolo Hot Springs. 
The driver, Joseph C. Thompson, was ac- 
companied by Geraldine Adams of the Mis- 
soula County Library staff and Astrid Ar- 
noldson, public relations assistant of the Five 
Valleys Federation of Libraries: That first 
day the bookmobile traveled 88 miles and 
circulated 128 books. 

At the end of its first 3 trips. all in Mis- 
soula County, the bookmobile’ started 
branching out into the other counties, and 
by July 11, 1957, had visited all 7 counties 
and a total of 84 communities, On Its first 
two rounds of visiting each of the counties, 
the trips were mainly to survey the com- 
munities and to compile information as to 
mileage and driving time required between 
stops, how much time to allow for each stop, 
the selection of a good place to park—going 
on the suggestion of the locaf people, talking 
to storekeepers, postmasters as to interest in 
the community, getting information on road 
conditions in winter, the summer demand 
versus the school year demand, the type of 
books to be carried, and the taking of special 
Tequests. (Books on Montana aud by Mon- 
tant writers have been consistently in de- 
mand.) S 

By the middle of September and close to 
the end of the second round of trips, each 
stop was evaluated and 53 of 84 were elimi- 
nated for the winter months ahead. Some 
communities were eliminated because they 
were being adequately served by established 
libraries or by nearby libraries and others 
because of insufficient community interest. 
The objective was to lengthen the time of 
the stops in the communities that wanted 
and needed library service, and make a sched- 
ule so that each community could be visited 
regularly every 4 weeks, a schedule which we 
have been able to maintain throughout this 
past winter, A summer schedule for the 
months of June through August, now in the 
planning stage, will attempt to reinstate 
some stops that had to be eliminated last 
fall. Also, next fall, we hope to be able to 
work out a revolving schedule so that each 
community will haye some Saturday stops 
to give the children a chance to visit the 
bookmobile during the school year. 

Having but one bookmobile, with a ca- 
pacity of approximately 1300 volumes, one 
driver-librarian (the driver has been alone 
since his first four trips), and 32 communi- 
ties to serve, with a population of about 
12,572, adult and family reading has been 
stressed, and no schoo! stops planned for the 
schoot year. In and near the communities 
visited, there are 54 elementary schools or 
432 grades, with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 3.670 children that could use and 
should have some type of library service. 
However, to be fair, the bookmobile could 
not serve some schools and bypass others, 
so until another bookmobile is procured, or 
the area reduced, the pattern of bookmobile 
service has to be adult and family reading, 
with only community stops. 

As of December 31, 1957, and with 614 
months in service, the bookmobile had tray- 
eled 12,510 miles, registered 1,179 borrowers, 
and recorded a circulation of 12,678 volumes, 
an average of 1,950 volumes per month. It 
has been on the road 3 days a week, and at 
headquarters 2 days for stocking, records, 
servicing, etc.. and for a day off for the 
driver. Its trips vary from 68 miles for visits 
to communities in Missoula and Ravalli 
counties, to 361 miles for visits to commun- 
ities in Sanders County. There are 3 trips 
a month with overnight stops at Polson, Gar- 
rison and Thompson Falls. The mileage on 
these trips is 304, 233, and 361 miles respec- 
tively, and the counties for Sanders, Lake, 
Granite, and Powell are visited. 

The bookmobile has had two drivers—Mr. 
Thompson for the first 614 months and 
Douglas Brown, since the first of the year. 
Mr. Thompson, & former principal in the 
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Chicago school system, made all the survey 
trips, sometimes working a 13-hour day, 
leaving early in the morning and coming in 
late at night, His report on each stop was 
invaluable in evaluating it for later sched- 
uling. He has worked out all of the book- 
mobile schedules and, when relieved of the 
driving, continued on the staff as the super- 
visor of the bookmobile service. 

Every means of communication has heen 
used to publicize our program, from 2-cent 
postal cards to television. The public rela- 
tions assistant has prepared weekly releases 
to all of the daily and weekly newspapers in 
the area and the radio stations as far dis- 
tant as Great Falls and Spokane. The co- 
operation of all mediums has been wonderful 
in promoting this program. 

We feel that the bookmobile service is 
appreciated. We know that we are teaching 
people who like to read good literature and 
also people who look to books to provide 
them with helpful information. We are 
reaching busy people on farms and in small 
communities and also handicapped people, 
people in rest homes and people who have 
retired from the active work-a-day world. 
All have a need for library service. Nothing 
unique has been done except to introduce 
to southwestern Montana its first traveling 
library, 


The Italian Situation and Its Relation to 
World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are several outstanding articles written 
on Italian affairs by distinguished mem- 
bers of the press, on the Italian situation 
in its relation to world affairs that are so 
interwoven with the future success of our 
Mideast crisis that I do not hesitate to 
place them in the REcorp. 

Drew Pearson, who visited Italy pre- 
vious to the Italian elections, in a spe- 
cial article covers the political problems 
confronting the Italian electorate and 
Spells out the issues with expert analysis, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 20, 1958} 
CHURCH-STATE ISSUE STIRS ITALY 
(By Drew Pearson) 

(Following is Drew Pearson's fifth dispatch 
from Rome in covering the forthcoming 
Italian election.) 

Rome.—When the late Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi, Amitore Fanfani, and others or- 


ganized the Christian Democratic Party in 


the dim postwar days when Italy was emerg- 
ing from Musrolini rule and Nazi occupa- 
tion, they endeavored to put Christian prin- 
ciples to work in practical politics. On the 
whole, the Christian Democrats bave done 
a remarkable job. 

But, though they have publicly proclaimed 
separation of church and state, their critics 
maintain the Christian Democrats are di- 
rected from the Vatican and this has be- 
come the biggest issue in the forthcoming 
vitally important Italian election. To some 
extent, the future of the American alliance 
with Italy depends on this delicate, pas- 
sionately debated issue. - 

Most Italians want to be christened by the 
church, married in the church, and buried 
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by the church, but on election day they 
Want the church to stay out of politics. 

This church-state issue has become so 
fiercely debated by some that the news- 
Paper Espresso, founded by Prince Caroc- 
cillo, whose mother came from New Orleans 
and grandmother from Cincinnati, has built 
up a profitable circulation by following an 
anticlerical editorial policy. Last year Es- 
presso made & profit of 150 million lire. 

The church-state issue came to a head 
when Mauro Bellandi, of Prato, a former 
Communist, published a civil notice of in- 
tent to marry. This meant that he would 
Marry outside the church, Bellandi’s priest, 
Rey. Danilo Alazzi, then denounced him from 
the pulpit which is a routine procedure, 
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The Bishop of Prato, the Most Reverend 
Pietro Fiordelli, went further and wrote a 
letter to the priest accusing Ballandi of 
“concubinage,” 

This caused widespread anticlerical reac- 
tion, Bellandi brought a charge of criminal 
libel against the bishop. A three-judge court 
held that the bishop was guilty of criminal 
defamation of character. 

The court's decision would have been an 
important aid to the Christian Democrats in 
Tefuting the charge of links between them 
and the Vatican had it not been for four 
additional developments. 

1, The Vatican excommunicated the three 
Judges, the public prosecutor, and everyone 
Connected with the trial. This gave new am- 
Munition to the anticlerics. 

2. Espresso published detalls of how the 
Pope's three nephews received tax exemption 
On the excuse they are papal ambassadors. 
One nephew, Mark Antonio Pacelli, is ex- 
tremely wealthy, owning one of Rome's water 
companies and having a reputed income of 
$750,000. 

3. Roger Peyrefitte, French writer and 
former diplomat, wrote a series of articles In 
Paese Sera, a pro-Communist newspaper, at- 
tacking the Vatican. The Vatican then 
initiated charges against Peyrefitte through 
the Italian courts. He was indicted and 
Now awaits trial. 

4. At this point Guido Carli; Minister of 
Foreign Trade, wrote a strong letter support- 
Ing his friend Peyrefitte and simultancously 
Offering to resign from the cabinet. His 
Tesignation was not accepted, 

To get the view af the most authoritative 
Political leader in Italy on this question, I 
_ Visited Fanfani, secretary of the Christian 
Democratic Party. 

“Our goal is a Catholic party completely 
divorced from the Catholic Church,” he said. 
We are patterning our policies after Ade- 
Naucr’s West Germany—a great Catholic 
Who has kept his government completely 
divorced from the church.” 

From other sources, I learned that Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch has given Fanfani vigorous 
zupport in his stand for division of church 
and state. 

“Don't let the Vatican push you around.“ 
the American Cardinal told the Italian leador. 
People in Chicago used to come and ask me 
tor political advice. I bad one reply: Do 
Jou wish to make a confession?” 


We turn to a splendid article by Leo 
Wolleborg reported in the Washington 
tand Times Herald on July 27, 1958, 
for an insight upon the important. role 
Played by Italy through its dynamic 
ader and prowestern Premier, Amin- 
sols Fanfani and his Italian Mideast 


[Prom the Wathington Post and Times Herld 
of July 27, 1958] 
Ervretive ATuantic SoEDAArr T Is KEY Pourr, 
FANFANI SAYS 
(By Leo Wollemborg) 
July 26.—"Tod1y, as yesterday, the 
Star of Italian foreign policy is the 


Rosse, 
Sulding 
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fullest and most effective Atlantic solidarity.” 

With these words Italian Premier and For- 
eign Minister Amintore Fanfani on the eve of 
his departure for Washington opened a 60- 
minute interview with this reporter, the first 
Interview he has granted since his govern- 
ment received a vote of confidence in Parlia- 
ment last week. 

Such solidarity does not rule out and in 
fact demands the frankest exchange of views 
within the alliance which will be all the 
more efficient as ench of Its members is both 
more capable and enabled to make its own 
positive contribution to the common policy 
with due regard, of course, to its strength, 
geographic position and specific interests in 
the problems under consideration. 

In the Middle East, today’s most pressingly 
important theater, Italy's special contribu- 
‘tion according to Fanfani is the natural 
product of geographic, political and eco- 
nomic considerations. The Premier told me 
“First of all Italy occupies a frontline posi- 
tion in the Western alinment just behind 
those Middle East outposts which are today 
being subjected to the heaviest and most 
direct Soviet pressure. 

“At the same time Italy has no colonies 
(this 1s one of the historical circumstances 
that bring our political position closest to 
that of the United States and of Western 
Germany) and therefore is in a better posi- 
tion to show interest in the national aspira- 
tions of other people without arousing dis- 
trust or suspicion. The Italians have gone 
through a colonial éxperience and while 
they do not disown the good things they may 
have done they are convinced by now that 

ey would have done better to devote ef- 
forts and resources to the development of 
their national territory.” 

Last but not least the Middle East and 
Mediterranean basin are among the areas 
that lend themselves most naturally to the 
development of Italian trade relations. 

Concerning the summit conference within 
the framework of the United Nations, the 
Italian Premier reaſhrmed forcefully that in 
order to be really useful it must be prepared 
and have a precise agenda, As to the selec- 
tion cf the participating countries, Fanfani 
said “Italy does not intend to create difficul- 
ties. She is certain in any case that on the 
western side there will be previous consul- 
tation either bilateral or collective-with those 
members of the alliance that for practical or 
organizational reasons may not directly at- 
tend the summit meeting now being con- 
templated. In the Middle East the Ameri- 
can and British intervention has provided a 
tampon but it is not and cannot be the medi- 
cine to heal a dangerous situation.” 

The remedy, according to Premier Fanfani, 
must be sought in the course followed in 
the past by the colonial powers themselyes 
in the wisest and most farsighted phases of 
thelr policy; there is no doubt, for instance, 
that British policy toward Indin prevented 
that country from becoming an open field 
for the maneuvers of international com- 
muntsm. : 


ECONOMIC PACT NEEDED 


Fanfani went on to say “a few days ago 
Khrushchev proclaimed that he could col- 
laborate with Nasser even though Nasser is 
a nationalist and not a Communist. How 
far can the western powers admit that they 
can work with people whose methods of 
internal policy or view of the international 
situation differ quite a lot from those of the 
West? Can the West beat on its own grounds 
Moscow's much vaunted realism which as 
proven by the Hungarian events can be ham- 
strung by ideological and strategic considera- 
tions That are part and parcel of the Com- 
munist system itself?” 

In the past there has been talk about 
economic ald to the Middle East; now polit- 
ical agreements are contémplated. Fanfani 
told me that “a political agreement requires 
an economic agreement and the latter in 
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1 
turn is required to give substance to the 
eventual political agreement.” This ap- 
proach brought up a question concerning the 
oil deal just brought off in Morocco by the 
Italian state agency ENI. Fanfani replied 
that the issue of Italian oll enterprises in 
the Middle East and in Africa like any other 
issue related to our sharing in the economic 
development of the underdeveloped countries 
can always be examined in a spirit of friend- 
ly cooperation. The need to coordinate the 
undertakings of the allied countries in this 
field appears especially urgent today since oil 
is now over and above its obyious industrial 
importance a key factor of security for all 
the free people.” 
CALLED LITTLE DYNAMO 

Undoubfedly Fanfan! is going to bring to 
his job as foreign minister the same drive 
that in domestic affairs has earned him the 
nickname of Little Dynamo. He is only 
5 feet and 2 inches tall but does not appear 
to suffer from an inferiority complex and 
often is the first to joke about his size. He 
is already moving fast toward the imple- 
mentation of his economic and social pro- 
gram whose aim 18 to give each Italian an 
education, a home, and a job. The Premier 
counts on this program to consolidate on a 
broader foundation of popular support of 
the democratic institutions of the country 
and the stability of his own government. 

We hope first of all to change the wait- 
and-see attitude of the Republican Party 
into open collaboration with the present 
coalition of Christian Democrats and Social 
Democrats, this would give us a parlamen- 
tary margin slightly larger than that en- 
joyed by the coalition governments that were 
in power before the last election. 

“We also rely on our program to bring 
about some changes of mind and perhaps 
some crises within the opposition parties that 
are less distant from the center. But above 
all and first of all we rely on the implemen- 
tation of our program to attract voters who 
have cast their ballots for those parties. 
From this point of view we can say that we 
are not going either to the right or left, we 
are going ahead, that is to say, we are ad- 
vaneing to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
an ever-growing number of Italians.” 

All in al! it appears that Fanfani, the Little 
Dynamo, is bound and determined to provide 
a more dynamic driving force to Italy's do- 
mestic and foreign policy. 

FANFANI To LEAVE FOR UNITED STATES ON 
Monpar 


Rome, July 26—French Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville arrived tn Rome 
today for talks with Italian Prime Minister 
Amintore Fanfani before Fanfani leaves for 
Washington on Monday. ' 

The only known item on the agenda here 
was the Mideast situation. 

It seems likely that De Murville is sceking 
Italian support for France's policy on the 
Mideast, just as Fanfant ls going to Washing- 
ton to try to sell Italian policy to President 
Eisenhower. ~ Ñ 

But just what Fanfani's Mideast policy is, 
no one knows. Republican Party leader Ran- 
dolfo Paccirdi said he was glad the United 
States considered Italian Mideast policy im- 
portant enough for Fanfani to discuss it in 
Washington. But, added Paccirdi: “We 
would be glad to know what the policy is, 


too.” * 
— —ů—ů— 
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Scholarships, Fellowships, and Other 
Assistance to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
Statement I issued yesterday, after the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education re- 
Ported fayorably a bill providing scholar- 

Ps, fellowships, and other assistance 

education. I ask to have printed with 
my statement an editorial, from the 

istian Science Monitor of Saturday, 
July 26, 1958, which sets forth cogently 
the need for legislative action in this 
Vital area. 


There being no objection, the state- 
Ment and editorial were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TEMENT BY SENATOR CASE OF NEW JERSEY 


I am happy indeed that the Senate Sub- 
t ttee on Education has today reported 
Avorubiy a bill providing scholarships, fel- 
42 ips, and other assistance with empha- 
A on improving the teaching of the physical 
nd social sciences, as well as languages. 
on next step is up to the full Committee 
zul eer and Public Welfare, and I am hope- 
W that the committee will see fit to sched- 
© this bill quickly so that floor action on 
needed legislation proposed by the 
Comudent last January will be taken before 
Ngress adjourns. 
mae subcommittee still has before it legis- 
n providing Federal assistance for school 
bs Mstruction, as well as my own bill pro- 
Pubie assistance for the construction of 
© community colleges. Now that the 
am has been broken in subcommittee, I 
on t Peful that some action will be taken 
hese bills also. As long as we have in- 
Pe a og and overcrowded classrooms at the 
entary, secondary, and college levels, 
— youngsters will be thwarted in 
ambition to obtain a good education. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 26, 1958] 
S SCHOOL Am: INDEX or CONCERN" 


P to a year ago the great concern over 
imerican schools was about crowded class- 
States Congress readied legislation to aid 
and local school districts in overcom- 


in 
D g this shortage by a nationwide buliding 


tae, effort was seriously hampered by en- 


Schoo} to use it as a lever against local 
trol mine egation. Fears that Federal con- 
by Aga ee, Federal aid were aroused 
th O held them sincerely and by 
chant, having other axes to grind. The 
and er of commerce campaigned against it 
ability ange usefully showed that local 
had bee id willingness to solve the problem 
in the somewhat underestimated. 

ha face of all this Congress still would 

Passed Federal aid had it not been for 
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failure of the White House staff to inform 
the President that Democratic leadership had 
swung over to support his insistence on a 
means-and-effort test in allocating funds 
among the States. His influence applied in 
time would have won back enough Republi- 
can votes to oyercome the five-vote margin 
by which the measure lost, 
Then came sputnik. 
THE IMPACT OF SPUTNIK 


Almost overnight one would have thought 
that artificial satellites and ICBM's were be- 
ing designed and turned out by hordes of 
precocious youngsters currently ground out 
of the Soviet school system. Contrariwise, 
that American youngsters had been spending 
their school years in snap courses, ath- 
letics, and rock n' roll. Educators were 
blamed and both they and Congress were 
importuned to get academic assembly lines 
going fast. 

Happily, one of America’s greatest assets 
free discussion—rolied into action. There 
have come informed and capable reports-on 
Soviet education, and professionally calm 
assessments of the American. ICBM's and 
sputniks, it develops, are products of scien- 
tists and technicians educated mostly out- 
side Soviet territory and a decade or more 
ago. However, both Soviet Government and 
people have turned to schooling with disci- 
plined, deadiy earnestness and, character- 
istically, have turned schooling en masse to 
serving the current ends of the state: pro- 
duction of researchers and technicians. 

NOT ALL DARK 


On the other hand, we are responsibly as- 
sured that in good American schools—and 
there are many of them—the sciences and 
mathematics are being taught as well as any- 
where in the world. But that there are too 
many poor-to-mediocre schools. More high- 
school pupils, numerically, than ever before 
are taking these tougher subjects. But there 
should be much wider training in languages. 

Languages, too, discipline the processes of 
thinking. And in this shrinking world 
Americans can no longer assume that people 
among whom they will find themselves a 
day's journey away will speak a tongue they 
understand. Businessmen and public sery- 
ants need Increasingly to communicate in 
more than one language. 

Significant achievement in any of these 
three academic categories calls not only for 
conscientious effort; it calls for that and for 
those still little understood qualities called 
aptitudes and for the interest which usually 
accompanies them, Americans have not yet 
done enough to discover these talented 
youngsters systematically, and to help them 
develop their talents by financial aid where 
needed and by making advanced courses 
available, s 


THE SECOND LOOK 


It boils down to the fact of one nation 


newly emerging from mass illiteracy and 
hungry for learning—a nation with a still 
austere standard of living, a nation which 
views its people collectively and as servants 
of the state, And to the fact of another 
nation which has come to take universal 
schooling much as a matter of course, & 
nation which suffers more from 4 surfeit at 
things then from the sharp spur of neces- 
sity, a nation which in education as in other 
areas listens to what the Individual wishes 
(but has as yet arrived at no clear consensus 


on school curriculums which also serve best 
the common good), 

The Soviet nation, on the one hand, having 
destroyed its aristocracy of birth, finds it not 
unnatural to exalt an aristocracy of learning; 
the other, the American, having conquered 
a wilderness and developed the resources 
of a subcontinent in a half-dozen generations 
finds it not unnatural to give preferred status 
to the doer in commerce and industry above 
that of the scholar and teacher. 

One of the penalties of this imbalance in 
rewards has been to draw away into business 
and industry too many of those who should 
be teaching the businessmen, the indus- 
trialists, the researchers, and technicians of 
the future. This is like eating the seed 
corn. 

THE SAVING TOCSIN 


To this second nation—the United States— 
the advent of sputnik may prove to have 
been the saving tocsin, For it is only by 
rivaling the Soviet people's dedication to 

education, their respect for its practitioners, 
and the priority they give it in their public 
spending that Americans will bring their 
schooling to a standard befitting the world’s 
wealthiest Nation and meeting the impera- 
tives of the 20th century's grim competition, 

Could we be sure that the impetus of 
sputnik would carry through to every school 
district in the land—and do so fast enough 
not to lose 4 or 5 school generations of 
talented youngsters, and lose, perhaps, for 
all Americans the world competition mili- 
tariy, economically, and culturally—an 
American educational renaissance might be 
built more solidly from the grassroots up. 

The fact of this uncertainty introduces the 
question of a national concern with the edu- 
cation of American youth. The whole his- 

~tory of American democracy says this con- 
cern cannot be implemented by any ukase 
from Washington. It must be expressed by 
incentives and aid. 
MANY TRIES AT HELPING 


There are hundreds of aid-to-education 
bills in this Congress. Of these, less than 
half-a-dozen are given the slightest chance 
either of being passed or of being incer- 
porated in some comprehensive bill with a 
chance of passage this session. Federal aid 
to classroom construction is not among these 
few. 

What has become of the overcrowded class- 
rooms and the double session schools? Did 
they vanish between defeat of the latest bill 
to correct such conditions last July and the 
appearance of sputnik in the October skies? 
The chamber of commerce figures gave more 
reason to hope that States and local school 
districts could do more of the job than 
thought at first. But parents and classroom 
teachers in hundreds of localities can attest 
that there is quite a job to be done. And 
unless these local departments and boards 
accomplish enough within the year 
to alter the picture radically the Nation will 
likely be confronted with a situation sharp- 
ened by cumulative resentment against 
neglect. 

MEASURES WITHIN REACH 

The measures given the best progpects for 
passage are: 

1. To make available perhaps 20,000 Fed- 
eral scholarships a year (twice what the 
administration believes to en- 
able talented youngsters to attend college for 
4 years, these scholarships to be awarded by 
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State commissions with preference given to 
those studying science and mathematics and 
consideration given to financial need. Also 
Federal loans to students to be administered 
by the colleges, and aid to States in providing 
equipment for teaching science, mathe- 
matics, and languages. Also aid in training 
foreign-language teachers, for graduate stu- 
dents and graduate schools, and for testing 
and guiding high-school students. 

2. To permit teachers in both public and 
private schools to deduct up to $600 a year 
for income-tax purposes for money spent 
for professional improvement by college and 
university study. 


AN INDEX OF CONCERN 


These measures are all in the right direc- 
tion, whatever may be the differences in 
opinion on their detalls. But it should be 
said that their passage, of itself, would not 
answer the needs of American education. 
Nor should they fail of enactment would 
American education stop still. They are, 
however, indices—needles on a dial. And 
they will indicate by the seriousness with 
which Congress handles them how much 
importance Congressmen, and likely their 
constituents, are giving this matter of edu- 
cation in the Nation's future. 

Conversely, a wisely framed program of 
national aids and incentives can carry in- 
spiration to every town and crossroads by its 
solid evidence that some of the concern for 
educating American youth anywhere belongs 
to Americans everywhere. 


` 


Invitation to Khrushchev To Attend 
Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


s Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Invite Khrushchev to the Mid- 
west?” from the Minneapolis Tribune of 
July 27, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 

Invite KHRUSHCHEY TO THE Mimwest? 

If Nikita Khrushchey comes to New York 
to attend a 4ummit conference at the United 
Nations, wouldn't it be a good idea if he 
were invited to visit the upper Midwest? 

We think it would be for a variety of 
reasons, 

In the first place, he could see for him- 
self the benefits that improved practices, 
mechanization and modern techniques have 
brought to farmers in the richest farming 
area in the United States. He could see 
that American farmers have housing, auto- 


mobiles, television sets, educational oppor- . 


tunities, and a standard of living that com- 
pare favorably with—and often surpass— 
those of city people. 

In the second place, exposing Khrushchev 
to the realities of American agriculture and 
to its accomplishments under our capitalistic 
system might even suggest to him that capi- 
talism is not doomed—as Marx predicted— 
but that perhaps he and his people have 
more to learn from it. 

In the third place, our Government and 
the U. 8. S. R. already are exchanging ex- 
perts in various fields in the hope—on our 
side, at lenst—that these exchanges will 
bring a little more light into the Soviet 
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Union, ease the tensions between our two 
countries and perhaps even tell us more 
about what makes the Soviet Union tick. A 
visit by Khrushchey to the upper Midwest 
would be consistent with this policy. 

We think that Ehrushchey might be in- 
terested in accepting such an Invitation be- 
cause he could learn much from this great 
farming area. Russia still is predominantly 
an agricultural country and one of its major 
problems is to increase both the overall out- 
put and the productivity of the individual 
Russian farmer. 

Khrushchev already has shown a great 
interest in American farming methods and 
techniques and has put into effect reforms 
in Russian agriculture igspired by and 
copied from the United States after the visit 
of Soviet farm specialists to the Midwest 
several years ago. 

The Russian premier has been talking 
about a contest between Russian and Ameri- 
can farmers in the production of butter, 
miik, and meat, and he could see here evi- 
dence of the tremendous productivity of 
American agriculture that has resulted in 
surpluses of these products as contrasted 
with the shortages that still plague Russia. 

Some people argue that we should not 
help Russia increase its farm output. But 
our hope is that any such increase would 
in the long run enable more of the Russian 
people to enjoy a higher standard of living 
than they now do—and eventually appre- 
ciate the contribution of the United States 
toward this end. 

So what have we to lose by inviting 
Khrushchey to come here? 

Certainly any such invitation would not 
necessarily imply approval of anything that 
Khrushchey and his government do or have 
done. 

And while such a visit would increase the 
security problem for our police, secret service, 
and FBI, we doubt that Khrushchev would 
be in as much danger out here as he would 
be in New York, regardless of the protection 
afforded him there. 

Well, what do you readers think of the 
idea? 


Speech of M. Louis Armand, President of 
the Commission of Euratom, Before 
the European Parliamentary Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW Yori - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following speech by 
M. Louis Armand, President of the Com- 
mission of Euratom, before the Euro- 
pean Parliamentary Assembly at Stras- 
bourg, June 23, 1958; 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, in 
agreement with the Committes of Presidents, 
our President has kindly agreed that we 
should give you today a short account of 
the establishment of the Commission of the 
European Atomic Energy Community. and 
of the tasks it has already accomplished, 

The Euratom Commission is now almost 6 
months old. At such an age, months still 
count; and it has therefore acquired a more 
definite character since the time when my 
colleague, M. Enrico Medi, Vice President of 
the Commission, described to you the main 
features of its work. 

To give the Assembly a formal report, it 
would suffice to take up the treaty, and to 
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try to establish how far we have come in the 
various fields which are entrusted to the 
community. This will be done completely 
and systematically in the statement which 
is to be made to you at the next session of 
the Assembly. 

I would therefore refer you, for this pur- 
pose, to the detailed report which will be 
sent to you a month in adyance of the 
session. 

In order to profit from this opportunity of 
informing you, the Commission has re- 
quested me to describe our work, not 50 
much in relation to the text of the treaty 
as in relation to the development of atomic 
energy. For we must have a clear picture 
of reality, and before we can judge the sig- 
nificance of the steps which we are taking 
along the road indicated by the treaty; we 
must define the domain which we are to ex- 
plore and in which we are to work. It is this 
survey which I should like to make, very 
rapidly today. 

Here, in fact, the Commission and the 
community have a very broad mission to ful- 
fill. This mission is defined as follows by 
article I of the Euratom Treaty: 

“It shall be the aim of the community to 
contribute to the raising of the standard of 
living in member states and to the develop- 
ment of commercial exchanges with other 
countries by the creation of conditions nec- 
essary for the speedy—and I should like to 
emphasize that word ‘speedy'—the speedy 
establishment and growth of nuclear indus- 
tries,” 

Every word of this article, which defines 
the role of our Atomic Energy Commission, 
face to face with Europe’s problems, should 
be carefully weighed. 

The words “nuclear Industries,” first of all, 
show that it is essentially an industrial de- 
velopment which we have to help bring 
about. On the other hand, Euratom also 
has a social and economic aim—the raising 
of the standard of living in member states. 
Finally, the treaty explicitly provides for the 
development of trade with other countries. 
The community must therefore be open and 
outward-looking. 


THE DOMAIN OF NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 


Let us first try to define the domain of 
nuclear industry that we have to develop. 
This is something which is spoken. about 
every day, because it is fashionable, but 
usually in) very vague terms. Not only 
vague about the scientific aspect of -the 
problem, vague about neutrons or mesons, 
because it is polite to begin conversations 
about nuclear energy by saying: “Of course 
I am not an expert”; but also vague about 
Its economic aspect, where many people are 
tempted to jump to conclusions. In fact, 
comparatively little is as yet known about 
the economic aspect of the nuclear indus- 
try. In this field we ought to behave like 
the pupils of Professor Oppenheimer, wh? 
when they come to join his seminar, have 
to learn to admit in all modesty that there 
are certain things of which they are 
ignorant. 

But because one knows nothing, one 
might be tempted to do nothing and simply 
wait. If that were so, Europe would have 
to abandon all hope of taking her place 
in a ficld which, if today it is full of specu- 
lation, Is nevertheless full of hope and cer- 
tainty for the future. I should like to bring 
home to you this contrast—between thë 
great uncertainty ‘of the present day and 
the certainty for the future—a certainty 
shared by everyone throughout the world: 
Only a few years ago, atomic energy Wa 
wholly the affair of research specialists and 
military men; and those who then prophe- 
sied its Industrial future can see today that 
they were right when they see the impor 
tance that the great countries of the world 
attach to the nuclear industry. 
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In the United Kingdom, Her Majesty the 
Queen opened Calder Hall. In the United 
States it was President Eisenhower who 
Pressed the button to start the turbines at 
Shippingport. These ceremonies symbolize 
the importance, for a great country, of as- 
Suring its nuclear future. 

NECESSARY ASSOCIATION 

The optimists, then, were right, and they 
Saw to it that Europe was given an indus- 
trial atomic community. 
dustrial,” the word peaceful“ should be 
added. These, indeed, give the two essential 
characteristics of Euratom. Of all the many 
international atomic organizations existing 
today, Euratom is the only one which has 
both these characteristics at the same time. 

Let us see what this implies for the peace- 
ful development of atomic energy. It cer- 
tainly imposes on us the most difficult task 
in the whole atomic energy field. Coopera- 
tive efforts for the scientific“ development 
of atomic energy do not encounter particu- 
lar diMiculties: it is simply a question of 
Setting up large-scale laboratories and the 
appropriate equipment. : 

The “military” development of atomic 
energy is also relatively simple, for two very 
different reasons. The first is, in a sense, 
a philosophic reason: That is, it is always 
easier to develop energy for destruction than 
for creative use. It was easier to use fire 
for burning the crops than for cooking, be- 
Cause for the latter it was necessary to in- 
vent cooking utensils. The same is true of 
Atomic energy; it is much easier to produce 
military energy than peaceful energy. ‘Thus, 
Only uranium can be used today for making 
bombs and for operating generators to pro- 
duce peaceful power; whereas plutonium, 
and energy produced by the fusion of light 
atoms, can, as yet, be used only for purely 
destructive purposes. This is certainly an 
important problem for those who seek to 
develop the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The second difficulty results from the 
fact that in military affairs, questions of 
Cost play only a minor role. The essential 

„alm is technical success. On the other 
hand, the peaceful development of atomic 
energy can only take place in the light of 
economic necessities, and it can only con- 
tribute to the raising of the standard of 
living of which I spoke just now, Lf its cost 
is reasonable. 
55. is the difficulty of this task that makes 
essary our efforts at cooperation and 
association. = 

I said just now that we were lying In a 
Period of the greatest uncertainty. I do not 

only the dreams which journalists 

t up around Zeta and around the hopes, 
now more or Jess dashed, which it aroused. 
& matter of fact, the industrialists and 
eens concerned with the transforma- 

m into kilowatt-hours of the natural 
Bin u extracted from the earth are faced 

th very diverse methods and possibilities. 

exploration of these various methods 

and possibilities poses such technological 
ane that the effort involved looks rather 
25 midating. Those who have to choose 
“a therefore act with the greatest pru- 
ete for every experiment is costly: it may 
3 Ount to some $50 million. It also involves 

2 3 series of ancillary industries whose 
2 might be. wasted if finally some other 

thod had to be chosen. 

oa might be thought sufficient to bring a 
oh mber of experts round a table in order to 
oe the best solution: but this is not so, 
hee cannot choose the best method until 
act cians have built and operated the 
e apparatus which will permit them to 

k out the cost price. What will there- 
— ene 5 5 the various meth- 

on is the technological ess 

experience achleved. n 

— 


` Britains cod 
tust of word for the controlled 


To the word in- 
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This shows the importance of what is being 
done now, not on the experimental, but on 
the Industrial scale. 

And that, gentlemen, is why Euratom came 
at the right moment. The six countries are 
joining together at a time when industry is, 
80 to speak, joining battle to determine which 
of all these various methods will give us 
competitive cost prices. 

THE NEED TO CATCH UP 


We saw just now that Euratom is required 
to work for the speedy establishment of 
nuclear industries. Why is the matter, so 
urgent? Not only because it is right always 
to push ahead as fast as possible, but also 
because Western Europe, as you know, is her- 
self forced forward by her ever-growing 
energy deficit. For all of our six countries 
in 1957, energy imports cost $2,000 million. 
In another decade, they will cost $4,000 mil- 
lion. Our energy deficit is therefore an 
urgent matter. Moreover, we are lagging 
behind in nuclear affairs. In mathematical 
terms, the momentum of the forces which 
ought to drive us to develop atomic energy 
is the product of our deficit and our time 
lag; and the latter Is especially large in com- 
parison with the other great world powers. 
It is certainly the Europe of the Six which 
will now have to devote the most capital to 
the development of atomic energy, because 
it is now that its economic future hangs in 
the balance. Euratom has thus an essential 
and necessary role to play as a catalyst and 
accelerator of the efforts required. This is 
not the desire of a technician; it is the fear 
of an economist. 

How do other countries stand in this re- 
spect? Let me briefly sketch the situation, 

Russia, which is very rich in conventional 
power, in coal and oil, has nevertheless 
planed a vast program for the development 
of atomic energy. This is not only a produc- 
tion program, but a program of research in 
various directions. Research is in progress 
on some 10 types Of reactors, and a capacity 
of 2 million to 244 million kilowatts is fore- 
cast for 1960. 

I am speaking of millions of kilowatts of 
installed capacity; for those who prefer to 
calculate in tons of coal, it is only necessary 
to multiply by three to obtain the number 
of million tons of coal annually saved by 
means of such nuclear electricity capacity. 

The United States atomic program is that 
of a nation rich in energy and above all in 
cheap conventional energy. Nevertheless, 
by 1960, there will be an installed capacity 
of 600,000 kilowatts, quite apart from all 
the equipment designed for powering sub- 
marines, which is a magnificent technologi- 
cal achievement from which power produc- 
tion will benefit. But the United States has 
not undertaken a program for the large- 
scale production of atomic energy. The lat- 
ter is considerably miore expensive there than 
conventional energy, which is by no means 
lacking since.the United States in fact ex- 
ports coal, 

Only Great Britain has embarked on large- 
scale nuclear energy production based on a 
single type of reactor, which has shown itself 
to be an incontestable technological success. 
Its target is for 6 million kilowatts by 1965; 
even if it takes slightly longer to reach this 
target, there will still be some 1.5 million 
kilowatts installed by 1962, corresponding to 
4 large nuclear power stations of some 300 to 
500 megawatts each, apart from Calder Hall. 

If the six countries were to have made a 
comparable effort, their energy situation 
would have required the installation of 15 
million kilowatts within a decade. That, in- 
deed, was the target for Euratom set by Herr 
Etzel, Signor Glordant, and myself, Inst year, 
in response to the question our governments 
charged us to answer, ‘ y 

Euratom's action will enable the six couñ- 
tries to achieve a program which meets theif 
economic needs more effectively than have 
the ordinary national projects embarked 
upon hitherto, 
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In England, the undertaking of a large- 
scale program has been facilitated by the 
fact that large-scale power stations have 
been directly financed by the authorities re- 
sponsible for developing electric power pro- 
duction. In many of our countries, on the 
other hand, it is private industry which hes 
to finance the power stations, and it is only 
interested in doing so if cost prices are low 
enough. This, then, is one of the difficul- 
ties which I mentioned just now: that is, the 
importance of cost prices. 

It should be added that basic atomic 
science is less highhly developed in the six 
countries than in Russia, in England, or in 
the United States; for in these other coun- 
tries considerable sums have been spent on 
military programs. 

The amount spent on atomic affairs in the 
United States since 1940 is in the region of 
$15 to $20 billion; in Great Britain, more 
than a billion dollars; and in Europe only 
about $500 million, most of it in France, 
Fortunately, these figures do not measure the 
time-lag in the development of peaceful 
atomic power, for part of the expenses in 
question have been devoted to military ends. 
Nevertheless, the general training of techni- 
clans and the equipment of certain branches 
of industry are closely related to the sums 
already spent, Each of the six countries 
must therefore make a considerable effort. 

Let us make no mistake: Europe will not 
make up her time-lag in the energy and 
atomic fields simply by virtue of having 
signed a treaty in Rome. There is no bulit- 
in miracle in the treaty setting up the Eu- 
ratom Commission, The time-lag can only 
be made up if each of the six countries to 
make a greater effort. It is necessary both 
to fill the gaps in our technical knowledge 
and to establish a m to put into 
practice the discoveries of which our scien- 
tists will certainly be capable if we give them 
the tools, but which they will not be able to 
bring to frultion if the tools are not there. 

The Commission has the duty of seeing 
that the funds devoted to the development 
of atomic energy by the various community 
countries are used in full awareness of the 
facts. Euratom has to see to it that de- 
velopment is coordinated; it will avoid re- 
duplication, and it will create a friendly 
rivalry without arousing wasteful competi- 
tion. 

The means for this are supplied by the 
treaty, but—I repeat—nothing can be done 
without the financial efforts which will have 
to be made by each of our six countries in 
the years to come. However great may be 
Eura tom's ability to ensure the best use of 
men and capital, if a minimum of inveatment 
in atomic matters is not effected in the 
next few years, our countries ‘will still lag 
behind the great powers, which nevertheless 
need this new source of energy less urgently 
than we do. 

The solution to our problem does not lie 
simply in the creation of large industrial 
complexes or large atomic research centers, 
atomic energy in fact demands a very large 
range of equipment, stretching from ura- 
nium mines to ejectronics. It is necessary 
to set up an industry capable of producing 
fuel elements as well as reactors and kilo- 
watt-hours. i 

A FORTUNATE CONSEQUENCE; STIMULUS TO 

INDUSTRY 

It must not be forgotten that the neces- 
sary adaptation has a double aspect, If all 
that we could do were to buy reactors and 
make them work, we should be in the posi- 
tion of underdeveloped countries. On the 
other hand, if we can build reactors, we 
shall not only be able to export them, but 
we should also be able—and I insist upon 
this because it is seldom stressed—we should 
also be able to renovate our industries as a 
whole. ; 

Indeed, all the industries which help in 
the development of atomic energy are al- 
ready looking to the future, for this very 
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reason, This is the case, for Instance, with 
the very highly developed metallurgical in- 
dustry needed for nuclear energy: progress 
here will give good service in many other 
fields, There is also the example of elec- 
tronics and telecommunications. As a re- 
sult, making atomic energy means renovat- 
ing industry. 

This is worth pondering: the impulse 
which Euratom must give will serve as a 
catalyst to speed the modernization of our 
countries. In other words, to produce atomic 
energy will not only put our countries in a 
position to solve their energy problem; it 
will also give our industries the chance of 
thinking afresh, 

When one compares this role of Euratom's 
with that of the other two European com- 
munities, one cannot avoid being struck by 
the difference of scale between them. The 
problems of the atomic community are in 
fact very limited, and even within the next 
10 years will only represent a small part 
of the whole economy. There is in fact 
no common measure between the extent 
of problems facing the coal and steel com- 
munity and the European economic commit- 
nity on the one hand and those facing Eu- 
ratom on the other. 

Nevertheless, Euratom may serve more 
rapidly to bring about a community spirit 
and thus to accelerate our thinking afresh. 

THE FIRST MONTHS OF EURATOM 


Ours will therefore be an advance-guard 
community. Let me now give you a rapid 
summary of what its tasks will be. 

So far it has very little staff. I don't 
think there are as many as 150 people work- 
ing for it at the Rue Belliard in Brussels. 

It is determined to work in common with 
the other communities on all the problems 
which it shares with them. Professor Hall- 
stein will shortly make to you e declaration 
on the subject of common services, on which 
the Euratom Commission is fully in agree- 
ment, 

We shall have to handle expenses which 
will be greater than those of our adminis- 
tration itself. We have, in fact, to set up 
a common study center and to develop a 
research program, for both of which the 
treaty provides a sum of $215 million. This 
figure is large by comparison with the ad- 
ministrative budget of a community: but on 
the atomic scale it is small. This sum of 
$215 million for 5 years is roughly as much 
as the United Kingdom spends in this field 
in a single year. - 

As a result if Europeans think that they 
can relax merely because they have decided 
to set up & common study center, they are 
gravely mistaken. This eenter can only be 
complementary to the effort which everyone 
must make himself. 


In order to set up this common research’ 


center, we need the support and advice of 
the widest possible range of experts. This 
will be given us on the European scale, by 
our Scientific and Technical Committee, 
which is already in being. Beginning on 
the 7th of July next, it will be consulted on 
the first research projects to be undertaken 
by the community. 

Naturally, we shall include in this re- 
search some work on fusion. I said earlier 
that the first hopes of achieving fusion on 
the experimental scale had been disap- 
pointed. It is therefore necessary to start, 
in all modesty, from the, beginning; and in 
this feld, Europe has just as much chance 
as the others. We are going to try to start 
off on the right foot by bringing together all 
the necessary experts. But the hopes raised 
by fusion must not act as a tranquilizer, 
as one scientist put it, which lulls us into 
doing nothing in the field of uranium. The 
atomic power that we urgently need will 
have to come from uranium. 

In order to collaborate in the field of 
fusion, on the widest European scale, we have 
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made contact with CERN! in Geneva, and 
this very week we are to examine the condi- 
tions of our collaboration on this subject. 
That, I think, is an index of our will to co- 


operate with other international bodies. In 


the same spirit, we have already had nu- 
merous contacts with the Nuclear Agency of 
OEEC. . 

Within a year we should be able to give 
the Council of Ministers precise details of 
our research program and clear indications 
of the lines we intend to pursue. 

Apart from research, wé have to under- 
take a whole series of other activities re- 
sulting from application of the treaty. ~All 
have been begun—end even finished—within 
the time limits laid down. Alongside the 
research center, we have to organize a per- 
sonnel training center. 

More than this, the treaty requires us 
to present, within a year, proposals for a 
European university. In our view, this prob- 
lem is too important not to be considered 
jointly by the three communities. The first 
meetings between their representatives have 
already taken place. The preparation of a 
European university Is one example of the 
catalyzing role of Euratom in the most varled 
fields, 

We are further required to set up a nu- 
clear common market. This will really be 
the advance guard of the industrial common 
market, following that of the coal and steel 
community; since from the lst of January 
1959 onwards it will bring about the free cir- 
culation of a certain number of nuclear 
materials and goods, 

To go beyond this first step, negotiations 
between the six countries are provided for 
by article 94b of the Euratom Treaty. The 
necessary measures have been taken in order 
to present, within the required time limits, 
practical proposals to this end. 

As a further essential of the nuclear com- 
mon market, a supply agency has to be set 
up. The Commission was given a time limit 
of 3 months to propose the statute of the 
agency to the Council of Ministers. This has 
been done, and it will be discussed at the 
meeting of the Council of Ministers on July 
1 


Safety regulations likewise had to be pro- 
posed to the Council of Ministers within 
6 months; this too has been done. J 

The problems of health protection are at 
present under study. Experts have been ap- 
pointed, and are working to establish the 
basic rules which will be common to our 
six countries. Naturally, this work will be 
carried out in liaison with OEEO and with 
the IAEA in Vienna. 

Another of our tasks is to draw up an 
inventory of all the industries contributing 
to nuclear energy. This inventory, in ac- 
cordance with article 218 of the treaty, must 
be submitted to the Assembly within 6 
months of the Commission's taking up its 
duties. Within 10 days from now, this in- 
ventory will be laid before the bureau of the 
Assembly, and my colleague Mr. Paul de 
Groote will have the opportunity to discuss 
it with you and to describe the conclusions 
to be drawn from it. 

ENERGY POLICY AND RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 
After this survey of the different tasks 

entrusted to us by the treaty, I should like 

to say a few words about the power program. 

In this vital domain we have to define our 

policy in concert with the other communi- 

ties. We have therefore set up a Maison 
body with the European Coal and Stee] Com- 
munity and with the European Economic 

Community. 

In fact, in this period of rapid evolution, 
we must have suifliciently detailed knowledge 
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of the economic factors affecting costs. 
That is why we have to have a first-rate 
economic service. 

In the effort to make up our timelag, we 
shall not be alone, Great Britain has ap- 
pointed Sir William Meiklereid as its diplo- 
matic representative to the European Atomic 
Energy Community, and last week Euratom 
representatives had preliminary talks with 
the British authorities. Wé hope that these 
talks will quickly lead to concrete results 
and to a closer and closer collaboration 
between Euratom and the United Kingdom, 

With the United States, already repre- 
sented vis-a-vis the community by Ambas- 
sador Butterworth, we held preparatory dis- 
cussions even before the conclusion of the 
treaty, at the time of the mission of the 
“Three Wise Men.” For this reason we have 
been able very quickly to establish close 
relations with the United States to the mu- 
tual advantage of the latter and of our six 
countries, My colleagues Messrs, Krekeler 
and Sassen, who have been especially 
charged to conduct the negotiations, will 
have the opportunity of discussing this sub- 
ject with you at greater length when the 
negotiations are finally and definitely con- 
cluded. 

What are the bases of this cooperation? 
They may be found in the survey which I 
have just made of the degree of progress in 
atomic energy in the various countries. The 
United States does not immediately need 
atomic energy, since it has abundant and 
cheap conventional energy. It has na in- 
centive at present to embark on an indus- 
trial energy production program, and in fact 
they have at present only an experimental 
program. In this case, why not set up in 
Europe a Jarge complex of industrial nuclear- 
power stations, making use of the experience 
already acquired in the United States? 
That is how there arose the idea of a joint 
United States-Euratom program for reactors 
of an electric power of 1 million kilowatts. 

American participation in the execution of 
the program Is as follows: 

First, supplying the fuel. Thus, thanks to 
this Joint program, we shall be able to try 
out enriched uranium reactors. For us, this 
is a new departure. The British operations, 
like the French, are so far only with natural 
uranium. 

Secondly, financial aid. The total cost, 
corresponding to the installation of 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts, will be in the region of $350 
million, The United States would grant a 
loan of $135 million to encourage atomic 
investments, which for the moment are 
more costly than investments in the same 
capacity of conventional power. 

Furthermore, there is one characteristic of 
the agreement that is novel and fundamen- 
tal: technological research on these reactors 
will be carried out jointly. Remember that 
even as little as a year ago, countries which 
could not build reactors could buy them 
from more advanced nations, but were, 80 
to speak, forbidden to look at how the re- 
actors were made. The United States Gov- 
ernment. has decided to devote to this re- 
search $50 million for the first 5 years; 
Euratom will contribute the same sum. We 
have already seen how important this tech- 
nological research is, since it determines any 
lowering of cost prices. 

Finally, the United States has agreed to 
buy back the plutonium produced by these 
reactors and not to use it for military pur- 
poses, This is even more important, since 
because Euratom’s aims are exclusively 
peaceful, it would have been almost impos- 
sible for it to undertake such a program 
by itself, owing to its inability, for the mo- 
ment at least, to find a use for the plutoni- 
um. This, then, is an action of the greatest 
political importance, a demonstration of con- 
fidence which will enable us to start off on 
a large scale. t 
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There remains the important question of 
the inspection and contro! of fissile materials. 
In agreements hitherto reached with other 
countries, the United States made a point 
Of retaining the right to inspect and control 
the establishment of the reactor projects and 
the use of the fissile materials they sup- 
Plied. In our agreement, the United States 
has consented to recognize inspection and 
control by Eurstom. 

Since the governments of the six countries 
have delegated to Euratom the ownership 
Of fissile material, the community has been 
able to secure recognition of its own in- 
Spection and control. Is that not a strik- 
ing example of the community’s value? We 
regard this acceptance as something much 
more important than a satisfaction of pres- 
tige: we regard it as the germ of a world 

ion and control of atomic energy. 
Our young community, endowed quite sim- 
Ply with the confidence of our governments, 
is in process of establishing inspection and 
control of a new type, and one which could 
Serve as an example to all nations. 

The agreement with the United States, 
therefore, embodies great hopes, ranging 
from technical subjects to high politics. As 
it happens, it has been signed just today by 
President Eisenhower; and if I have been 
Somewhat leisurely in the course of my state- 
Ment today, it was in order to walt for the 
Precise moment when I could publicly an- 
nounce it. 

I should like to conclude this statement 
by saying that the Euratom Commission has 
Sought to give the Members of Parliament 
of our six countries the completest possible 
information on our problems, without try- 

to conceal their difficulty. It has sought 
also to bring before you all the hopes which 
its work arouses and, in particular, those 
Which may be realized in a few weeks’ time, 
Row that the agreement with the United 
States lies before Congress. 


Congress Has Done Much This 
Session ' 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorn, I include the following edi- 
S rial taken from the Independent, a 

asadena, Calif., daily, July 24 edition, 
entitled “Congress Has Done Much This 
Session”: 

Concarss Has DONE MUCH THIS SESSION 
& The 85th Congress is nearing the end of 

respectable road. Perhaps Congressmen 

vent made many bold strokes this session, 
— they have passed a lot of good, solid leg- 
= tion and they have kept party rancor at 
minimum during an election year. 
cie h Houses have been energetic and em- 
ý nt. In many cases they pushed something 
amtet by President Eisenhower beyond 
cre the President was willing to go. 
9 the legisintion reaching the Presi- 
oh s desk has differed in some respects from 
8 he asked for, but Congress has usually 
Selden him a bill he can live with, and he 

Yorn found use of his veto power advisable. 
tia 8 Worth noting that there has been con- 
in erable bipartisan cooperation, especially 
8 Senate between two veteran legisla- 
—— Who know its value, Democratic Ma jority 

5 der Lyrnxpon Jonnson and Republican 
Ority Leader WILLIAM KNOWLAND. 
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Both are strong characters, giving a meas- 
ure of leadership which has unfortunately 
often been lacking of late from the White 
House. 

It is a paradox of our Government today 
that President Eisenhower has gotten behind 
an excellent legislative program, but hasn't 
pushed. 

Thanks in great measure to JOHNSON and 
KNOWLAND, and in the House to Democratic 
Majority Leader Sam RAYBURN and Repub- 
lican Minority Leader Jon Manrtx, key bills 
have won the backing of the middle-of-the- 
road Republicans and Democrats, ieaving a 
few die-hards on the extreme fringes in op- 
position, 

By the time it adjourns, the 85th Congress 
will have chalked up more important legisla- 
tion to its credit than any Congress in 25 
years. 

To accomplish this, leaders have had to use 
their utmost skill to maneuver critical bills 
around death-dealing amendments and 
through dust-catching committee pigeon- 
holes. Our Congress deserves the Nation's 
thanks. 

KNOWLAND is especially to be commended 
for remaining at the helm in Washington 
while his political future rides on his own 
campaign for governor of California. 

Alfhough his presence in the State would 
boost his chances against Attorney General 
Edmund G. Brown, KNowLanD has chosen to 
put country before self. 


Puts Cramps on Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I incorporate into the 
ReEcorD a newspaper editorial from the 
Newark Advocate, which was sent to me 
by one of my good friends, Fred C. Mor- 
rison, of Newark, Ohio. 5 

This editorial was written, I am ad- 
vised, by Frank Spencer, Jr., the son of a 
very close friend of mine, the owner and 
publisher of the Newark Advocate. To 
my way of thinking, it is-an excellent 
piece of journalism, and I commend it to 
the attention of every Member of the 
Congress who still values the right of free 
speech and the principles of free private 
enterprise. 3 

The questionable tactics brought to 
light by this editorial, if allowed to con- 
tinue, will certainly destroy same of the 
liberties for which many of us have 
fought, and if the Government persists 
in such interference with private enter- 
prise, it will not be long before our 
economy is completely Government-op- 
erated. By this latest maneuver, the 
New Dealers, after setting up a gigantic 
Government monopoly in the form of 
the TVA, have now denied private indus- 
try, which must compete for business 
with TVA, the right to criticize its activ- 
ities without paying a completely unrea- 
sonable tax for the privilege of doing so. 
At the same time, all of us taxpayers are 
forced to subsidize not only the opera- 
tions of TVA, but also we are expected to 
pay for the expense Of promoting and ad- 
vertising its operations. 

I hope and trust that cach Member of 
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Congress will find time to read carefully 
this excellent editorial: 
Purs Cramp ON FREEDOM 

When freedom of the press is in any way 
jeopardized, or even mildly threatened, we 
feel we have the right to speak up. At this 
point we should like to defend the rights of 
our advertisers to speak their minds without 
intimidation. It has recently come to our 
attention that the rights of the private power 
companies to speak up freely in the press are 
being encroached upon through a devious, if 
not downright sneaky means. A recent rul- 
ing by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Russell C. Harrington, states, in effect, 
that private power companies using advertis- 
ing to talk against Government-owned power 
are engaging in political propaganda, and, as 
such, those advertisements are not tax de- 
ductible. It is all too clear as to what the 
Government's getting at: it would like to 
strangle its opposition. Private power com- 
panies have spent millions of dollars to bring 
their point of view to the American people. 
Are they now to be penalized for voicing 
that opinion? 

What the Internal Revenue Service has de- 
creed is nothing more than a censorship of 
advertising. While it would not (as yet, at 
any rate) dare to outlaw advertising against 
Government power projects, it has put a seri- 
ous cramp on the private power companies’ 
ability to propagandize effectively. And in so 
doing, the Government is working on a dou- 
ble standard. At the same time the private 
companies are being penalized for publicly 
stating their case, the Government itself, 
upon the 25th anniversary of the Tennessee 
Valley Anthority, issued a publicity kit, dis- 
patched to 400 newspapers all over the coun- 
try, extolling the virtues of the TVA. The 
expense of those kits was, In all probability, 
borne by the American taxpayer. In other 
words, the Government, each and every day, 
is given free newspaper space for its own 
power projects. Privately owned power com- 
panies, on the other hand, have to pay for 
their space through advertising. 

Advertising has always been considered a 
legitimate business expense. As such, it has 
been deductible for tax purposes, Are we 
now entering an era in which the Govern- 
ment may decide what kind of advertising 
is good and what is bad? The Internal Reve- 
nue ruling stated that advertising “Incurred 
primarily for lobbying purposes, for the pro- 
motion or defeat of legislation, for political 
P dr for the furtherance of 
matters in the area of political controversy” 
is disallowed for the purpose of tax deduc- 
tion. It would seem clear that the Govern- 
ment is using a very clever and underhanded 
means to do away with its opposition within 
the open forums of the country’s newspapers. 
The freedom of any group to advance its own 
point of view should never stand in jeopardy 
of disappearing through an encroachment 
on that freedom by the Government. How- 
eyer underhanded and indirect the means 
may be, the end result is clear: freedom of 
speech is in danger of being destroyed. 


Dominican Republic Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago there came to my attention an 
article by United Press Intern4tional. 
I have spoken in behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic on oc- 
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casion, and have been met with critics 
who speak of that Government as de- 
pressing for the individual. I submit 
this article to illustrate that the Dom- 
inican Government does concern itself 
with the welfare of the people, individ- 
ually and collectively. For all of our 
economic assistance to the so-called 
backward countries, we have yet to in- 
spire in any nation an announcement 
like this. I want to invite the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that it is 
done without economic assistance under 
the mutual security bill, and is done 
with the lowest assistance cost to the 

United States of any country even in- 

cluding any military assistance. I con- 

gratulate the Dominican Republic upon 
this forward step. 

The article follows: 

THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC WiLL CELEBRATE 
THE CENTURY OF THE RESTORATION OF ITS 
INDEPENDENCE BY GIVING THE FINAL 
ToucHEs To A HUGE PLAN OF PUBLIC WoRKS 
ALL AROUND THE COUNTRY 

‘ Cropap TrusitLO, July 24—The Domini- 
can Republic, according to an anhounce- 
ment made today, is planning to celebrate 
in 1963 the century of its independence with 
the completion of a huge plan almed to the 
betterment of the conditions of the Domini- 
can people. 

Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, leading 
figure of the Dominican public life, has set 
the year 1963, year of the century of the 
restoration, as the Dominican called the war 
against Spain, for the completion of a pro- 
gram which includes the following goals: 

1. Total literacy in the country. 

2. Complete electrification of the rural re: 
gions of the country. | 

3. Erradication of malaria. 

4. A program of colonization, within 
which there will not be a single peasant 
family who will not be the owner of land, 
and the teaching of the most modern meth- 
ods of cultivation. 

5. Intensive construction of suitable 
dwellings for the families living in the rural 
areas as well as in the cities. 

To execute these p: the Govern- 
ment intends to utilize the technical assist- 
ance services of such international organiza- 
tions as UNESCO, OAS, FAO, and others, 
but all expenditures will be met by the 
Dominican Government. 


The Iraqi Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to read to the distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
two articles written by Col. Talbot Pat- 
rick, editor and publisher of the Rock 
Hill (S. C. Evening Herald, who was 
on the scene in Baghdad during recent 
events. Colonel Patrick, who is a bril- 
liant journalist and successful business- 
man, gives us firsthand information 
which might be of value to the Con- 
gress and the Nation in considering the 
true aspects of our Middle East prob- 
lems. I hope the membership, the State 
Departinent, as well as the Central In- 
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telligence Agency will take time to read 
these interesting stories: 
Aw TO LEBANON ISSUE SPARKED IRAQI REVOLT 

(Eprror’s Note.—Talbot Patrick, editor 
and publisher of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Eve- 
ning Herald, has traveled m many coun- 
tries. He arrived in Baghdad 2 days before 
the revolution. Now on his way home and 
free of the Iraqi censorship, Patrick gives 
here an authoritative report on the spark 
that set off the revolt.) 

(By Talbot Patrick) 

Rome.—The revolution in Iraq was exe- 
cuted by troops ordered to go by airlift 
to Lebanon to support the Government of 
that country. 

“We were ordered to fight, against our 
brother Arabs,” commented one army officer 
who participated in the revolution, “Rather 
than that when our units were on the way 
from the base toward northern Iraq, we 
stopped in Baghdad and asked the King to 
abdicate and the prince regent to give up 
his power. $ 

“They fired on us from the palace. We 
returned the fire. Finally, when they came 
out from the burning building, they were 
shot.” 

The troops came from the 20th Brigade 
pase outside Baghdad. The brigade was 
commanded by Brig. Abdul Karim Kassem, 
who headed the revolt and has since become 
Premier. 

It was after announcement of the success- 
ful revolution over the Iraqi Government 
tadio, which is monitored In neighboring 
countries, that American marines were or- 
dered to Lebanon. 

The fact that orders to go to Lebaron 
were the spark that set off revolution was 
not a secret in Baghdad. But I would have 
hesitated to be so definite about something 
that Iraqi newspaper acquaintances as well 
as others told me if I had not been able to 
confirm them through an individual with 
unusual contacts. 

For his own future protection in the Mid- 
die East, I must keep secret the identity of 
this man. But I can say that for years he 
has had intimate contact with members of 
the former government, as well as with lead- 
ers of the then opposition, which has sup- 
plied many officials of the new Iraqi Govern- 
ment. And in addition he has had close con- 
tact with foreign diplomatic sources, not only 
in Iraq but elsewhere. 

He was absolutely definite about the order. 
He had talked with men who received it and 
then rebelled, 4 

“I should not have been surprised,“ he 
said, “but I hadn’t expected it so soon, even 
though there had been previous signs that 
it would come.” 

At the time that Iraq and Jordan were 
being joined together, he said, one division 
planned some sort of action against the Goy- 
ernment. But levies of other troops and of 
tribesmen supporting the Government were 
sent to camp on either side of the division. 

“The leaders in the division suspected 
that someone had gotten wind of their plot,“ 
my informant said, “so the day set for a 
revolt passed without any action.’ 

On another occasion, he said, the King 
and the prince regent went to Inspect army 
maneuvers. Two artillery shells landed near 
the royal tent, one quite close. A court- 
martial was told “It was all a mistake.” But 
the King and prince regent hastily left the 
maneuver area for a return to Baghdad, 

“Things had reached such a point,” said 
my informant, “that most of my friends 
in the Government were trying to ease out— 
before something happened. Men who once 
were Government supporters had reached the 
point of themselyes being disgusted with 
the way things ran. 

“It was seid in business and government 
circles that if you wanted to start a business 
of any size the prince regent hid to be given 
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60 percent of the stock before you could start 
in business. A small clique ran everything 
for the members’ personal benefit, and the 
nation and its people got very, very little.” 
At least at this time, in his opinion, the 
great mass of the Iraqi people, as well as an 
overwhelming majority of the educated and 
more advanced groups in the country, sup- 
port the new Government and the ideas for 
which Its spokesmen have said it stands. 


Irag RevoLT Descrisep IN DETAIL BY SOUTH 
CAROLINA EDITOR 


(Eprror’s NoTE—An American editor hap- 
pened into Baghdad 2 days before the world- 
shaking July 14. For more than a week he 
was eye and ear witness to the Iraq! up- 
heaval. Talbot Patrick, editor-publisher of 
the Evening Herald of Rock Hill, S. C., now 
has arrived in Europe with the following 
detailed account.) 

(By Talbot Patrick, editor-publisher, Eve- 
ning Herald, Rock Hill, S, C.) 

Rome.—The death list of the Iraq revolu- 
tion totals several dozen instead of thou- 
sands—and perhaps I am alive to write these 
words—because of the remarkable control 
taken over Baghdad's million people by the 
army group which put through the revolu- 
tion. 

I believe one reason the army could main- 
tain such control was because the mass of 
sue people apparently welcomed the revolu- 
tion. 

At 7:30 the morning of the revolution I 
woke to hear coming from a distance the 
sound of rhythmic continued shouting. 
Then the sound died away in the morning 
noises of a big city. I began the routine of 
tea and rolls in my room, shaving, bathing. 

At 8:30 a knock at my door. Half dressed, 
I cracked the door open. It was an Iraql 
newspaper friend. Excitedly, he burst in. 

“You got here the right time,“ he almost 
shouted. There's been a revolution. It 
started at 4:30 this morning. It's all over 
now. A group of army officers did it. The 
King is dead, The crown prince, his uncle, 
is dend. You better stay here in the hotel. 
I'll come back later for you.” 

I had him repeat what he'd said. Just 
the afternoon before, my first day in Bagh- 
dad, I had had a long talk with the director 
general of the Information Ministry, a brig- 
adier In the army. This same morning, he 
had told me, the King and various Ministers 
were to go to an International conference at 
Istanbul. 

“He's out now,“ my friend sald. “All the 
old government are out. I think some of 
the Ministers may be dead. People are 
crowding in the streets. I think you better 
stay inside until I come for you.” 

He left. Finishing dressing, I went to the 
lobby of the small hotel. Strangers, Ameri- 
cans and Europeans,were standing around as 
if they didn't know what to do. At the re- 
ception desk the clerk said, “Yes, there had 
been a revolution. It was announced over 
the Government radio. Everything in Bagh- 
dad was closed up. The telephone system 
was dead. Better stay in the hotel, 

Little by little strangers began to speak to 
each other. A small gray-haired American 
woman said, “I woke up early and when I 
looked out I saw soldiers on the roof of the 
four-story building across the street from my 
end of the hotel. They seemed to be search- 
ing a couple of small penthouses on the roof. 
Then one of them came and looked over the 
side of the balcony of the floor below. But 
there wasn't anybody on any of the balconies 
below. Then the soldiers went away.” 

Hearing shouting, I looked out. Up about 
u quarter of a block the hotel street ended 
at what evidently was one of the city’s main 
streets. A group of shouting men walked 
past, Later came a truck crowded with more 
shouting people, with others hanging onto 
the outside of it. 
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I ventured out onto the sidewalk. Of the 
few people on my street none seemed to pay 
any particular attention to me. So I drifted 
cautiously toward the corner, More people 
here, along the sidewalks on each side of the 
Street; men, boys, a few women in the black 
shawls which cover them from head to foot 
With only part of their faces exposed. 

Another crowded truck came by. Held 
high at the front of it was a big photograph 
of Egypt's Nasser. The shouting men in the 
truck mostly looked young, People along 
the street clapped as they went by. 

None of the usually numerous white-uni- 
formed police with white spike-topped hel- 
mets were in sight. 

Along came a group on foot, young men, 
older boys. Again a picture of Nasser was 
carried. They stopped at the intersection as 
One of their number shouted a short talk 
to them and to the people on the sidewalk, 
then all waved their arms in the air, shouted 
and went on. 

From time to time, on the sidewalk, I saw 
apparent friends meet ench other. They 
beamed with smiles, sometimes embraced, 
Kissed each other on the cheeks,- 

- Up the street, horn blowing, came rushing 
a private car with women leaning out the 
Windows from the back seat and the seat 
beside the driver. They were Iraqis, dressed 
in European clothes, their faces wild with de- 
light, shrieking out to all who might hear. 
pee hand clapping from the spectators for 
em. 

One crowd, bigger than most, had been 
dragging something dark slong the pave- 
ment. Not until the next day did 1 realize 
it may have been what was left of a human 
body. 

Most of the groups on foot and In trucks 
Were coming from the north, the direction 
ot a number of government buildings. Just 
Past my street intersection; on the other side 
of the street, was another government bulld- 
ing. Set back about 100 feet from the side- 
Walk, its three stories were topped by a big 
Crown set with electric-light bulbs. As one 
ot the groups on foot came in front of this 
building, several rocks were thrown at it and 
the group started to slow down. 

Then two men in khaki uniforms who 

been toward the back of the group 
‘Walked forward into it talking. One or 
2 more rocks were thrown, but then the 
group moved on. 

Several groups later, the same thing hap- 
pened. Later on, another group started in 
Of the street toward the building. “They're 
Boing to break in,” I thought, But again 
couple of men in uniform stepped for- 
Ward, pointed back down the street where, 
from the way they had come, there was 
oe And the group turned back that 

By this time, I realized, just as every 
truck and group had at least one picture of 

Asser, every group of any size included a 
Couple of men in khaki who walked incon- 
Spicuously toward the rear of the group 
Until action by them was needed for pro- 
tection of the government building. Their 
Actions suggested some organization or con- 

l of what was going on. 

After a while I went back to the hotel, 
and was there when my friend returned at 
noon. 

“Everybody is going to haye to get of, 
the streets,” he said There is going to be 
That you call a curfew from 1 o'clock this 
ie until 5 o'clock tomorrow morn- 
“Yes,” he answered a question from me, 


“thore is a whole new government. Maybe 


orrow I can take you to the Ministry of, 


"formation and you can get news to send 

© the Associated Press. But I must go now 
use of the curfew.” 

t afternoon the strangers who were 

pooped in as fellow guests began exchanging 

he reports and rumors they had heard; 


t 
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the British Embassy had been burned out; 
British, Americans, some other foreigners 
had been killed. 

The big uncertainty was whether the 
army division which had taken control of 
Baghdad and begun the revolution would 
receive support or encounter opposition 
from the greater part of the army, most of 
it tothe north. Some of us with experience 
in other countries realized only too well 
that a fight between different units of the 
army, or anything else which lifted army 
control from Baghdad, would result in the 
lowest elements of the city running wild 
in an orgy of looting, murder and destruc- 
tion. Foreigners would be prime targets of 
such mobs, 

The streets emptied gradually that after- 
noon, Individuals and small groups up to 
3 or 4 were seen long after the 1 o'clock 
curfew. The radio announced that the next 
day everything was to be business as usual. 
But in the hotel the night was uneasy. 

The next morning, the vacant lot across 
the street from my room was a tangle of 
parked cars, Many people were on the 
street. But the people stood talking to- 
gether, often with excited gestures Instead 
ot moving about normally. About 9: 30 my 
friend came in his automobile for me. 

“We'll see if we can get to the 
of Information,” he said. Several blocks 
along we came to a traffic circle, where a 
Street coming trom a bridge over the Tigris 
River intersected the one we were on. Two 
tanks were parked at the circle, Crew mem- 
bers, distinguished by blue berets, sat on 
top of the tanks and sprawled on the grass 
of the circle nursing submachineguns and 
rifles, 

Up ahead of us, several men started run- 
ning in the direction we were headed. In a 
moment, it seemed, the movement spread 
our way, so that not only was a crowd of 
runners forming ahead of us but more were 
coming from behind, Hastily, my friend 
turned up a narrow side street. 

We got onto a street parallel with the first 
one, to try to continue in the direction we 
wanted. Once again something beyond our 
Sight started the formation on the run of 
another crowd, Again my friend took to a 
narrow side street, Finding a place to 
squeeze in between other cars, he parked. 

“I do not think we better try to go to the 
Ministry now,” he sald, “We will go to a 
newspaper office.” I followed him into a 
winding lane so narrow that it I had spread 
my arms wide I would have touched the 
walls on each side at some places. From 
the corner of my eye I watched nervously 
the people we met. But, as they seemed to 
pay no particular attention to me, I relaxed. 

“This is a part of the old city,” my friend 
explained as we turned off into another lane 
in which overhanging enclosed balconies al- 
most met at places. 

The newspaper office was in small rooms on 
the second floor of an old building. My 
friend took me into one office where I met 
a couple of men who could speak a little 
English. One was a sports editor, another 
some sort of departmental editor, I was 
asked to sit down, 

I was offered an American soft drink. The 
editors settled down to work, oné writing 
Arabic with a pen from right to left on 
coarse copy paper. My friend sald it would 
be all right if I just stayed there while he 
went off on an errand. 


Interruptions came frequently for the 


working editors, Men who came in beamed, 
sometimes embraced those already there. 
The feeling between them seemed to be of 
intense jubilation. 

Another round of soft drinks, this time a 
citrus-flavorea carbonated drink. In pauses, 
various men talked to me about the govern- 
ment that had been overthrown, of corrup- 
tion and thieves in high places, that the 
rulers of the Hashemits family had been im- 


‘close touch with the new group. 
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posed on Iraq by the British after World 
War Il when Iraq supposedly was to be a free 
nation. - > 

“It was a police state,“ they said again 
and again. “They had spies on the people. 
A report by even an unimportant police- 
man against you could mean a stop to your 
business; maybe you would be put in prison. 
Our Written constitution has in it the same 
freedoms you have in America; but the peo- 
ple who controlled the government did not 
carry out what was in the constitution.” 

The radio had offered a 10,000 dinar 
(828.000) reward for information leading to 
the-capture of Nuri Said, former prime min- 
ister. 

“I thought he was supposed to be an hon- 
est man,” I said of this Iraqi, who has been 
the strong man of his country. 

“Perhaps so,“ was the answer, “but he 
defended and kept in high places men he 
knew were crooks.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because he needed them to keep his 
power,“ was the answer, 

I mentioned something about my getting 
a statement from the new government so 
the outside world might know something 
official other than what was gotten by moni- 
toring the Iraq! government radio. 

“The government is not going to make 
any statement,” said one man who appar- 
ently was in close touch with some of the 
leaders, “until after the United States has 
issued a statement about what has hap- 
pened in Iraq.” 

I tried to argue that the right sort of 
Iraqi statement might have some effect on 
what sort of position the United States Goy- 
ernment would take. 

My friend returned. There was more talk 
about the “thieves, spies, and robbers” of the 
former government. Coffee was passed to 
everybody. . = 

“You said the group of army officers who 
accomplished the reyolution are all young 
men, so Junior that nobody knows them,” 
I said to the man who seemed in such 
“What 
about the other divisions of the army in 
other parts of the country? Did the senlor 
officers commanding fall in with and agree 
to what has been done?“ 

He shook his head. “They didn’t. Before 
they knew what had happened, they were 
put under arrest.” And, he declared, what 
later days apparently bore out as true, the 
whole army supported the new government. 

Then, just before we left, and when I had 
tried again to sell the idea of the new govern- 
ment issulng a statement of its policies to 
the outside world, using me to get it to the 
Associated Press, one of themen told me the 
AP had an Iraqi part-time correspondent in 
Baghdad. So, a couple of days later when 
the cable office opened up and I heard from 
both Iraqi and American sources that the AP 
man had filed news reports, I dropped my 
own efforts to get news out. 

It wasn't until a week and a day after the 
revolution that I learned from Stan Carter 
of the AP Rome bureau, first foreign cor- 
respondent to reach Baghdad after the revo- 
Tution, that the Iraqi AP man had been put 
in jail after only a day or two of sending out 
news on the revolution. No word of that 
came to me from either Iraq! sources or ofi- 
cial American ones in Baghdad. 

Tension and worry among forelgners eased 
considerably after the third day of the new 
government. Iraqi people were still highly 
emotional, but settling. After the first day, 
curfew was from 6 p. m. to 5 a. m. Later i; 
was 8 p. m. to 6 a. m. 

A man from the American Embassy mads 
a round of hotels where there were Ameri- 
cans; He said little more than not to worry, 
to stay in off the streets, that the embassy 
had no idea when the country would open 
its borders so that people might leave. H- 
said the United States State Department 
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sald all Americans in Iraq were safe and, in 
answer to a on, sald no Americans 
had been killed. (Later it was learned that 
three Americans were killed.) 

Then came the landing of American Ma- 
rines in Lebanon, followed by landing of air- 
borne British troops in Jordan. Reaction 
among Iraqi friends and acquaintances was 
immediate and strong. They demanded ex- 
planations of “Why, why, why?” and in al- 
most every sentence was implied the ques- 
tion, “Are they going to attack us?“ 

Life grew more worrisome for us again. 

A report that the airport would be opened 
two mornings each week somehow failed to 
be borne out in fact. But the American Em- 
bassy, followed by the British, did arrange 
for charter planes to get some pregnant 
women, sick people, children out. More such 
Sights are in prospect for the future. But 
most Americans and other foreigners are 
still ringed in with uncertainty. 


Will the Reds Also Withdraw? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the July 25 issue of the Flint 
Journal, Flint, Mich. This editorial 
very effectively exposes the hypocrisy of 
Russia in attempting to assume the po- 
sition of champion of Arab nationalism 
in the Middle East: 

Writ Tae Revs Aso WITHDRAW? 


We are hearing a great deal about Arab 
Na tlonallam these days. 

It can be defined as the desire of the Arab 
peoples to be free from colonial domination 
and exploitation. And it is a very real, very 
dynamic force in the Middle East. 

One of the self-professed champions of 
Arab nationalism is Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chey of Soviet Russia. He sees in the pres- 
ence of American Marines in Lebanon and 
of Eritish troops in Jordan a threat to Arab 
nationalism and the self-determination of 
other Arab countries. He has expressed 
righteous indignation at this so-called ag- 
gression by British and American forces, 

He chooses to ignore the fact that they 
were invited, and that officials of both the 
United States and Britain have promised 
the troops will be withdrawn as soon as the 
United Nations can provide protection 
ape the kind of coup which occurred in 

q. 

This pose of righteous indignation on the 
part of Mr. Khrushchev is ludicrous. It 
would be downright funny were there not 
30 many tragic overtones. 

The role of protector of Moslem political 
rights ill befits Khrushchev or the Soviet 
Union. There are an estimated 15 to 20 mil- 
lion Moslems living within the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union. They include the Azer- 
batdzhanis, the Uzbeks, Turkmen, Tadzhiks, 
Kirgiz, and Kazakhs, among others. The ra- 
cial and religious backgrounds of these peo- 
ple, their culture, and languages are more 
akin to Turkey, Iran, and other Moslem na- 

: tons of the Middle East than to European 
Russia. The Russian czars conquered them, 
and the Communists have carried on the ef- 
forts to destroy thelr Moslem Teligion, cul- 
ture, and traditions. 
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This question fs asked by the New York 
Times: "If self-rute is good for Egyptians and 
Iraqis, why is it not good for Uzbeks and 


_Azerbaidzhanis?" 


And columnist David Lawrence points out 
that while it is well to sympathize with the 
aspirations of Arab nationalism, the hopes 
of any nationalism can be crushed by the 
tyranny of a new kind of colonialism, unless 
military forces are ready to protect the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence 
of smaller countries. 

“Certainly,” be writes, "If the United Na- 
tions acts wisely now in supporting pre- 
ventive measures against indirect aggression 


this will de a long step toward emancipating: 


the countries already held captive through 
acts of Indirect aggression. One wonders 
why so little is heard today about the aspira- 
tions of ‘Polish nationalism, Bulgarian na- 
tionalism, Hungarian nationalism, Ruma- 
nian nationalism, Czechoslovak nationalism, 
Lithuanian nationalism, Latvian national- 
ism, and Estonian nationalism.” 

He wants to know if, when the United 
States and Britain withdraw their troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan, the Soviets will 
withdraw their troops from all the countries 
they now occupy by force of arms? 

There is only one answer to that question. 


Statement by R. B. Wilson Before the 
House Committee on Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I desire to extend 
the remarks of R. B. Wilson, the presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., made before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works this morning: 

STATEMENT BY R. B. Wuson BEFORE Puntuc 
Works COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES, JULY 29, 1958 
My name is R. B. Wilson. I am president 

of the Mississippi Power & Light Co, an itt- 

vestor-owned taxpaying utility, which serves 
rpproximately 175,000 customers with elec- 
tric service in 44 counties in western Missis- 

sippi. My company was organized in 1923 

and has played an important part in the 

economic growth of this area for the past 

35 years and represents ùn increase in in- 

vestment of over 100 million in facilities 


during this time. 


I am here today in opposition to Senate 
bill 1869 for all of the rensons that some 
of my colleagues have previously placed be- 
for you but specifically for the purpose of 
showing what this bill can do to my com- 
pany. 

I want to take a few minutes to show you 
how the TVA has expanded In Mississippi, a 
State that has only an infinitesimal area in 
the Tennessee Valley. This map [not print- 
ed in the Record] shows the service areas of 
the companies serving Mississippi prior to the 
advent of TVA. This next map [not printed 
in the Recorp] shows the initial area served 
by the TVA around 1934 haring acquired 
the area indicated from our neighboring 
company by what amounted to coercion. 
Note also the 44-kllovoit line (but insulated 
for 110 kilovolts) running from Tupelo to 
Batesville. This line was build in 1938 to 
serve f flood-control project in my com- 
proy'’s territory, although we were ready, 
willing and able to serve thia Project with its 
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power requirements. Now look at the sery- 
lee area claimed by TVA in Mississippi to- 
day. The arca indicated in yellow, haying 
again been acquired from an investor-owned 
taxpaying electric company under threat of 
competition with the subsidized rates of 
TVA. Also, note the cross-hatched. area 
where their claimed service area has been 
extended. into and overlaps our service area. 
True, the suppliers of TVA electricity in our 
area are the REA co-ops, but the subsidized 
rates preyail and we are constantly threat- 
ened with the loss of customers to this mani- 
festly unfair competition. As late as 1950, 
TVA through an arrangement with North 
Central Mississippi Electric Power Associa- 
tion, again expanded into De Soto, Tate, and 
Marshall Counties with the announced pur- 
pose of the co-op of serving not only the 
rural area, which was already adequately 
served by Mississippi Power & Light Co. with 
over 1,000 miles of rural line, but also the 
towns in these counties as well, as was evi- 
denced by the public statements made by 
the co-ops tn the press and elsewhere. 

We do not have time to go into this now 
except to say that we are having a life-and- 
death struggle with this co-op, supplied by 
subsidized TVA power, to keep them from 
taking this entire area away from us. There 
are some 15 or 20 cases presently pending in 
the courts and before the Public Service 
Commission whereby we hope to protect 
this part of our service area from this un- 
fair competition. If Senate bill 1869 Is 
passed, not only could our service area which 
has been overlapped by TVA be taken over 
by the TVA-supplied co-ops or by TVA it- 
self, but additional parts of 14 counties as 
well, as indicated by this map [not printed 
in the Recorp]. Included in the area that 
could immediately be served by TVA directly 
or through the REA co-ops supplied by TVA, 
under the most conservative interpretation 
of the bill, are 32,710 of our customers (19 
percent), $4,401,000 in revenue (15 percent). 
and $17,994,000 of plant investment (14 per- 
cent), to say nothing of the tax loss to the 
various taxing authorities of over $1 million: 
and this does not include the additional area 
possible under the 5-mile extension provi- 
sion, Too, under the bill, interconnections 
can be made with other systems. Presently 
there is pending before the Mississippi Pub- 
lic Service Commission an application from 
two G. & T. co-ops to build generating 
plants and transmission lines in south Mis- 
sissippi and north Mississippi. The infor- 
mation on file with the Public Service Com- 
mission indicates that interconnections will 
be made with TVA. If these plants are built, 
it is obvious that with the passage of this 
bill TVA through REA could cover the entire 
State of Mississippi in a very short time. 

In conclusion, I want to submit to this 
committee that at the present time the only 
reason there Is an excuse for TVA power in 
the Mississippi Power & Light Co.'s service 
area is to serve certain REA co-ops. Our 
company has ample generating capacity and 
charges reasonable rates to the co-ops for 
serving the rural customer in our section of 
the State. We have advised REA officials of 
our willingness to enter into long-term con- 
tracts for the power supply to all the co-ops 
in our territory from multipoints of delivery 
on our transmission system, eliminating the 
necessity of building costly and duplicating 
transmission lines. The rate would of 
course be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. It is my studied 
opinion that there is absolutely no necessity 
for the passage of Senate bill 1869 and the 
further extension of the service area already 
being subsidized by the electric customers 
all over the United States. Our company 18 
ready, willing, and able to serve the co-ops 
and all others st reasonable rates under 
long-term contracts and thereby relleve the 
TVA of this load and the need for funds to 
build additional and unneeded generation. 
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Address by Hon. J. Dudley Digzes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL © 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Charles 
County in the State of Maryland, which 
is located just south of Washington on 
the Potomac, is celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of its founding this year. 

The people of that county have spent 
the past months arranging a celebration 
which terminates with a week of festivi- 
ties during the week of September 13 
through September 20 of this fall. Last 
week, I had the pleasure of attending a 
kick-off as a prelude to the final events 
of this year. . 

The Honorable J. Dudley Digges, judge 
of the Seyenth Maryland Judicial Cir- 
cuit, gave a very interesting address. to 
the members of the press and guests 
who were at that press párty. Since 
every Member of Congress has received 
an invitation to this celebration, I 
thought it would be of interest to them 

as well as all their constituents that this 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, even though it 
will exceed the usual cost. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or Jer J. Duper DIGGES To Press 
Party ar Rose HILL, Porr Tosacco, MD., 
Jux 19, 1958 
It gives me great pleasure to welcome you 

to Charles County—God bless you. It is 

Particularly pleasing to have you here at 

this time when we are célebrating our 300th 

anniversary as a political entity. : 

Three hundred years is a long time and 
Many things happen and many changes are 
Made. Perhaps the most dynamic of these 
Changes is the capsuling of time and space. 
As members of the fourth estate you are 

5 better aware of this than most 


Think back to the days when this was 
Virgin forest inhabited by Indians and later 
When the first settlements were hewn from 

ese forests. Go back to the days of Col- 
nial America when George Washington and 
Other Revolutionary leaders visited here in 

arles County. 

Before telling you of some of its history, 

Should Uke to locate our county by refer- 
ence to this map of the Potomac River~ 

€sapenke Bay area. 3 

You will note that the Potomac River 
Makes what is referred to as a dogleg“ 
bend, -thus creating a river frontage on two 

es of the county, On the third side there 

two rivers, the Wicomico and the Pa- 
Pri, mt. We are bounded on the north by 
uce Georges County, Our county ts 
Across the river from such wellknown Vir- 
Ente places as Mt. Vernon, Quantico, Wake- 

Id and Stratford. In fact, it is the only 
Political subdivision from which one may 
Nerd George Washington's birthplace, his 

© and the place of his burial. 

Chartes County Was established May 10, 
Cha, It was named “Charles” in honor of 
ver ês Calvert, young son of Cecelius Cal- 
ert, the Second Lord Baltimore. Charles 
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Calvert Inter became the Third Lord Balti- 
more. 

The first white man known to have vis- 
ited Charles County was Capt. John Smith 
who came to Port Tobacco in 1608 in the 
Discovery, one of his three famous ships. 
He explored the Potomac River and its many 
tributaries and traded with the Potopacos, 
Nanjemoys, Pomonkeys, Chiggamuxens, Wi- 
comicos, and Piccawaxens, friendly Indian 
tribes whose names even now designate our 
beautiful tidal streams. 

Port Tobacco was originally the settle- 
ment of the friendly Potopac Indians and 
early became an important seaport for vessels 
traveling to and from England, as well as 
a center of culture in Maryland. It was & 
thriving metropolis—economically and so- 
clally—when Washington was still on the 
planning boards. 

We learn of the importance of this port 
from the extensive trading carried on, from 
the importance of the péople who lived on 
the surrounding plantations in the pre- 
revolutionary and revolutionary periods of 
our Nation's history. That it was import- 
ant as a center of culture may be gleaned 
from the fact that the Beggar's Opera, when 
It rst played in this country, was played 
at Port Tobacco immediately following its 
performance in Williamsburg. It is hard 
for us today to Imagine that this village, now 


almost deserted, occupied such an import- 


ant part in the colonial life of this section 
of the New World at a time when Washing- 
ton was but a swamp and Baltimore had 
but a few crude buildings. 

It might be interesting at this point to 
note that the first census taken in 1790 
showed á population in Charles County of 
about 20,000, which figure was not again 
reached until the last census in 1950. 

Port Tobacco, the original county seat, 
remained as such until the courthouse was 
burned in 1892. During its long history 
it was the scene of many interesting his- 
torical events, as well as folklore. It was 
here that the Potopac Indians were con- 
verted to Christianity by Father Andrew 
White when he baptized the Potopac Indian 
princess. The burning of the courthouse 
is said to have resulted from the defeat of 


"a proposal to remove the county seat, based 


on the argument that it was too expensive 
to rebuild a courthouse elsewhere, ‘Those 


“who advocated keeping the courthouse in 


Port Tobacco were shortly relieved of this 
argument, One night after a poker game a 
group of men decided to remove the records 
from the building and set fire to it. 

Charles County, lying just north of St. 
Mary's, cradle of religious freedom in the 
New World, can boast of many historical 
Places of religious interest. 

Old Durham Episcopal Church, the oldest 
In the county, was erected in 1732. George 
Washington frequently attended services 
there with his friend, General Smallwood, 
and on occasions when he visited his farm 
located a short distance therefrom. 

St. Thomas Manor, overlooking the Port 
Tobacco and Potomac Rivers at Chapel Point, 
is one of the oldest Jesuit institutions in 
North America. The original chapel built 
prior to 1692, and the present manor house 
bullt in 1741, were used in colonial times as 
headquarters for Jesult Fathers serving other 
colonies as well as Maryland. It has had an 
unbroken chain of pastors since 1662. 

Not far up the valley from oid Port Tobacco 
is Mount Carmel, oldest Carmelite monastery 
in the United States, founded in 1790. 

From the date of its founding down to 
the present time the economy of Charles 
County and the livelihood of its farm popu- 
lation have depended primarily upon its 
fertile tobacco fields. Tobacco quickly be- 
came the medium of exchange. Our records 
at the courthouse are replete with references 
to fines belng pald lu pounds of tobacco, 
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clergymen receiving their pay in tobscco, and 
property being transferred in consideration 
of payment in pounds of tobacco. 

Charles County can boast of complete land 
records and will records, and a more complete 
series of court proceedings than any other 
Maryland county. One can learn much of 
interest from reviewing these records. 
Typical of which we learn that the most 
prevalent crime was Hog stealing. Hog steal- 
ing was not the theft of a hog as one would 
think today from the use of that term, but 
resulted from the killing of a branded hog 
by huntsmen and therefore more comparable 
to the violation of our present-day game 
laws, One may see from these records that 
land was granted by a description which 
would state a distance in a given direction 
as far as a man may ride on horseback in a 
half day, or as far as an arrow would shoot 
from a bow. 

Among these records is a drawing of the 
first courthouse built in 1674, with deed of 
conveyance from John Allen to Lord Balti- 
more in consideration of 20,000 pounds of 
tobacco, agreeing to construct the courthouse 
according to the plans attached and to 
“keep and cause to be kept the said court- 
house and prison in good and sufficient re- 


pair forever, except their foundations shall 


happen to decay with rottenness.” 

Court proceedings show most of the 
prominent lawyers of their time such as 
Daniel Webster, William Pinkney, and Francis 
Scott Key trying cases here, 

To speak of history is really to speak of 
the men and women and their achievements 
in building our Nation, 5 

Charles County has provided a fair share 
of citizens whose names haye found a place 
in the history of the founding days of the 
colony and the days which have followed. 

To mention a few, John Hanson of Mul- 
berry Grove, born in Charles County in 1714, 
was President of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, during the year 1781-82. 
This should make him the first President of 
these United States. He was 1 of 2 Mary- 
landers designated by his State when all 
States were invited to contribute for Statu- 
ary Hall in the Capitol at Washington. 

Mulberry Grove is about 2 miles from 
where we are now seated and overlooks the 
Port Tobacco River and valley. 

Thomas Stone, youngest signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, delegate to the 
Continental Congress and a member of the 
committee designated to draft the Articles of 
Confederation, lived at Habre de Venture 
which adjoins Rose Hill, It now stands in 
perfect condition and is of great architec- 
tural interest. because it takes the form of a 
crescent at the rim of its gardens fragrant 
with boxwood and flowers. 

Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, whose home 
was Retreat, Just west of Port Tobacco, was 
a member of the Continental Congress and 1 
of the 3 Marylanders who signed the Federal 
Constitution. 

To my knowledge. Charles County is the 
only county which can boast of native sous 
signing the Declaration of Independence— 
and—the Federal Constitution. 

We further have Daniel Jenifer, nephew of 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer. He was min- 
ister to Austria and later a Member of Con- 
gress. He has been described as a great 
entertainer and frequently had as his guests 
at his home, Charleston, Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay for what has been described as 
card-playing, hard-drinking house parties. 
It is said he spoke of these larks as fishing 
trips, The term may have been a bit equivo- 
cal, but it was not wholly inept. They could 
depend on Jenifer for at least one catch. 
According to tradition, the party would sit 
up all night about the card tables. At dawn 
the host would invite his guests on the land- 
ing for a bit of fishing. There were no dis-" 
appointments with the catch, for at the end 
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of each line was a large bottle of cool cham- 
pagne., 

William Smallwood, Colonel of the Mary- 
land Line, the first regiment made up of 
Maryland troops raised in the Revolutionary 
War, was a close personal friend of General 
Washington. He rose to the rank of major 
general and is credited with saving the 
American Army from total destruction at the 
Battle of Long Island. Honored by. his 
friends and neighbors, he was three times 
elected Governor of Maryland. The comple- 
tion of the rebuilding of his home, Small- 
wood's Retreat, is at hand and will be dedi- 
cated as a park during our tercentenary cel- 
ebration this year. ö 

I also mention two Hlustrious men of the 
medical field in Revolutionary times—Dr. 
James „Craik, of La Grange, and Dr. Gus- 
tavus Brown, of Rose Hill, both personal 
friends and physicians of George Washing-' 
ton, whom they treated on his deathbed. 
Dr. Craik was Surgeon General of the Revo- 
lutionary Army. 

I will not further refer to the house at 
Rose Hill because you are here to see it for 
yourselves. 

One interesting story about Rose Hill is 
the fact that it was the home during the 
Civil War period of Miss Olivia Floyd and 
her brother, Robert Floyd. They were well- 
known confederate sympathizers and their 
home was occupied by General Hooker as 
his headquarters. It is said that on one 
cecasion during General Hooker's stay he 
was trying to intercept a message he be- 
lieved Miss Floyd was to deliver across the 
Potomac. In order to prevent delivery of 
the message he spent the evening before 
the fireplace chatting with her, Little did 
he know that. he toasted his feet by the 
meseagé he wanted to intercept. It was 
well-hidden in the ball top of one of the 
fireplace andirons. These andirons are now 
in the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

La Grange, the home of Dr, Craik, lo- 
cated just across the valley from here, is 
noted for its great outside chimneys and 
the house formed an appropriate setting for 
plantation life. Dr. Craik figured with 
General Washington in every Revolutionary 
battle fought until the war ended at York- 
town. Among the many prominent mili- 
tary figures he treated was Lafayette at 
Brandywine. 

Most of you I ami sure are familiar with 
the heroic medical services rendered by Dr. 
Samuel Mudd while in prison after his con- 
viction as a co-conspirator in the Lincoln 
Assassination trial. His home still stands 
in Charles County and is occupied by his 
direct descendants, 

Mt. Republic, built in 1792. apparently 
will last forever with its walls 2½ feet thick. 
It is another example of a home of gracious 
living in the Revolutionary period. It was 
owned by Franklin Weems, a greab enter- 
tainer of whom it is said kept a poker game 
going in his home continuously for 40 years. 
Three times a week he entertained a party 
of young people and many mornings set out 
for a fox hunt without having been to bed 
at all for more than 24 hours. A pack of 
100 fox hounds was maintained at Mt. Re- 
public, and many of the best hunting dogs 
in Maryland haye the blood of these hounds 
in their veins, 

In mentioning promiment Charles Coun- 
tians I should include Robert Hanson Har- 
rison, aide and secretary on General Wash- 
ington's staff and later chief justice of Mary- 
land. He is said to have declined an ap- 
pointment to the United States Supreme 
Court, tendered by his former commander 
when he became President. 

Adm. Raphael Semmes, most famous of 
the Confederate naval heroes, was also a 
native son, 

Today Charles County fs a quiet rural 
community, whose princi economy is still 
bared on our tobacco fields. Behind the 
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modern front of Route 301 you will find that 
there still remains in our county much of 
the same way of life which served our 
fathers. 

The few pictures you have seen are typical 
of the more than eighty houses bullt prior 
to 1800 and still lived in. This gracious 
manor of Rose Hill is one of these. They 
are wonderfully preserved as a present-day 
monument to our famous sons and a way of 
life which contributed to the foundation 
building and growth of our Nation, 

On behalf of the owners of these homes, 
as well as the people of Charles County, 
I extend to each of you a cordial invitation 
to again visit us and sce in more detail our 
many places of Interest. 


Conditions in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS- 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Lask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two editor- 
ials which appeared last week in the 
Boston Herald, regarding conditions in 
the Middle East. 

These editorials state with great clar- 
ity the policy decisions which will have 
to be made in that area, and indicate 
some types of solutions which may allow 
us to develop a sturdier foreign policy in 
the Middle East. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of July 24. 
1958] 


Mid East SOLUTION 


At 3 p. m, on July 15 the United States 
liquidated a bankrupt policy in the Middle 
East. That was the moment when the first 
Marine set foot on the Lebanon shore. 

We can now no longer expect to maintain 
our interests by military alliances propping 
up ailing governments. We can no longer 
mass sufficient influence to preserve the sta- 
tus quo against the machinations of ambi- 
tious leaders, backed with Russian diplomacy, 
Russian arms, and Russian money, and ex- 
ploiting the ferment of nationalism. 

Let we haye announced no new policy 
adapted to the realities in the Middle East. 
Until we do the future is dark and we must 
face the sad alternative of an ignominious 
withdrawal from Lebanon with inadequate 
guaranties or the even more dangerous pros- 
pect of an Indefinite occupation. 

There is a solution, There is a course which 
would bring the Middle East into clear step 
with the West and close that area to further 
incursions by Moscow. z 

But this new policy must be adopted at 
once, and it must be acclaimed again and 
again and again in clear, simple, and unmis- 
takable terms until it becomes estubliched 
without question as ours. 

We cannot delay this while the United Na- 
tions searches out some expedient or while 
we debate summit conferences and exchange 
recriminatory notes with Khrushehev. The 
time Is now. 

The time is now because we have at last 
demonstrated that we cannot he cowed by 
Soviet bluster or diverted by Nasser's guile. 

We failed to sink the freighters that 
brought Soviet bloc arms to Egypt in 1955 
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in outrageous defiance of the West. We 
failed even to take effective action in the 
United Nations against this threat to peace. 
We backed Nasser against our closest allies 
without requiring him in return to abide by 
the United Nations decisions he was flouting. 

The implication of American impotence 
or appeasement fostered by such restraints 
is now happily shattered. We have proved 
we haye the guts to act. 

This must be the foundation of any policy, 
in the Middle East or anywhere, that we are 
ready to fight to maintain our vital concerns. 

But upon that we can, and should, bund 
a constructive policy which will, within the 
broad limits of conflicting necessities, merge 
Middle East objectives with ours, We can do 
so far better than the Soviet because we have 
no imperialist aims, and, despite the propa- 
ganda, the Soviet has. We have an interest 
in Middle East stability and the Soviet seeks 
constant upheaval there. We have a vast 
market for Middle East oll; the Soviet merely 
seeks to. bl that market. We and others 
in the West haye the technical and financial 
capacity to assist the middie eastern peoples 
to’a higher standard of living and a share 
in the good things of life; the Soviet, while 
gaining in such capacity, cannot match it. 

The United States must broadcast these 
facts with more emphasis than we have ever 
employed before. We must proclaim over 
and over again that we are prepared to assist 
in all honest attempts of the Arab states to 
achieve a peaceful federation. We must an- 
nounce that we stand ready in company with 
other nations to supply the wherewithal for 
the wise development of the resources of 
these countries: 

For this, we must make clear that we re- 
quire no military alliances, no retention of 
existing Kinds or sheiks, no particular gov- 
ernmental regime. These are decisions we 
leave to the free choice of sovereign people. 

But sovereignty is not absolute anywhere. 
We shall expect that the governments shall 
respect their international obligations, We 
shall not condone subversion by assassina- 
tion. We shall insist on such safeguards of 
development funds that they do not support 
scurrilous attacks such as the Cairo radio 
has made against us with unremitting zeal. 
We shall expect those development funds to 
be expended in ways to advance the welfare 
of the people rather than the political ambt- 
tions of their leaders, 

We shall insist on the preservation of the 
armistice boundaries of Israel and at settle- 
ment of the refugee problem. 

This is a policy neither of appeasement nor 
intimidation. It answers the plea for bread 
with something more nourishing than the 
stone of military alliances. It brings the 
West into line with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Middle Eastern peoples. 

It will not always be an easy policy to 
carry out—there will always be troublesome 
men like Nasser who prefer adventurism to 
sound construction. No policy will be easy. 
But such a policy as this is honest, honor- 
able, and practicable. It Is our one hope to 
circumvent Soviet expansionism in this area. 

How such a policy should be instituted 
and how it might work will be discussed in 
another editorial. — 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of July 25, 
1958] 


Motz East SOLUTION 

These are the alinements of Arab nation- 
alism today: 

A bloody, military dictatorship, with little 
respect for treaties, using Soviet arms, as- 
enssination, subversion and the big-lie tech- 
nique to strike down other regimes, often 
somewhat more liberal, which do honor thelr 
international obligations. 

Therein is the dilemma that complicates 
the fashioning of an American policy in the 
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Middle East, the widespread Identification of 
Nasseriam with Arabism. 

The United States must, as we undertook 
to explain here yesterday, adopt as part of 
a new Mideast policy the principle of sup- 
porting Arab nationalism. Does that mean 
we must support Nasser because he is the 
present representative of such nationalism? 
Some intelligent Americans are saying 80. 

If it does mean that, then we must aban- 
don President Bourguiba, of Tunesia, to 
Nasser’s United Arab Republic. Bourguiba 
has already reported that the Nasser ma- 
chine is at work on his country. 

An American policy that swapped Bour- 
gulba for Nasser would be a seli-defeating 
policy. 

In the streets of Cairo are Illuminated 
terrestrial globes showing the United Arab 
Republic stretching from Morocco to Iraq. 
There, are clear signs that Nasser is also 
prepared to move on the non-Arab states 
of Sudan and Iran. 

Yet Nasser's own people are no better off 
than they were under King Parouk—unless 
it is more comforting to a hungry fellah 
to have his ruler pour money into arma- 
ments than onto dancing girls. 

The solution to this dilemma is not to 
attempt to do business with Nasser on 
Nasser's terms. We are not obliged to sup- 
port anything that comes along that uses 
the slogans of pan-Arabism to whitewash 
international thievery. 

We can support and should support any 
Arab nationalist move that will accept basic 
international obligations. And that could 
include Nasser if he changed his tactics. 

The new American policy must abandon 
appeasement. We must make clear that 
we shall defend our legitimate ends, through 
the United Nations, if possible, but by arms, 
if necessary, as we did in Lebanon. But at 
the same time we must hold out the pros- 
pect of generous and friendly assistance for 
the stability and well-being of the area. 

Only by such a course can the presently 
independent Arab States find a satisfying 
alternative to the Nasser type of national- 
ism. t 

It will take time to produce results. Our 
course would have been easier if we could 
have barred Nasser's intrigues in Iraq. But 
our course would have been much harder 
if we had not moved in to preserve Lebanon's 
power of decision, 


Address of Hon. James A. Farley, Former 
Chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, at Jamestown, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the po- 
litical observations of the Honorable 
James A. Farley are always of interest, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include the address given 
by the former Postmaster General at 
the annual dinner of the Chautauqua 
County Democratic Committee at James- 
town, N. V., on July 1, 1958. £ 
Abpness BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, FORMER 

CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 

COMMITTEE AND THE DEMOCRATIC -STATE 

Comatirrse, ANNUAL DINNER, CHAUTAUQUA 

County Democratic  COMAITTEE, JAMES- 

Town, N, Y.. Juty 17, 1958 

That great American President, Woodrow 
Wilson, once said that a man long in public 
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affairs ought to withdraw and meditate for 
a year to find out what he has learned. In 
my years of public life, I have been fortunate 
to have witnessed and to have participated 
in American politics from Grassy Point to a 
Cabinet seat in the White House, with a oon- 
siderable stopover at Albany, as chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee. Even more 
fortunately, I haye had opportunity to fol- 
low the advice of Mr. Wilson. I have had 
time to weigh and consider the unfolding 
panorama of the changing American Goy- 
ernment, during nearly a half century of 
what, by common consensus, are the most 
fateful decades of our history. 

It would be strange, indeed. if after reflec- 
tion, I had not reached some views of the 
fundamental structure of our body politic. 


With your permission, these I should lke to 


present tonight. I have concerned myself 
with the larger methods and patterns of our 
history, because I belleve that even the great 
personalities|of our history are an expres- 
sion of the great American people. I in no 
way demean the greatness of individuals, but 
I think their greatness is derived from ex- 
pressing the underlying forces of their times. 
It always seemed to me that a battle of per- 


sonalities dramatized but, at the same time. 


obscured the great issues. I have, therefore, 
avoided personalities. I-cannot refrain from 
observing, however, that those who once, 
and only a short time ago, presumed to 
measure the Democratic Party by a deep 
freeze are now shivering in their vicuna over- 
coats. 

When I started my political career the full 
Impact of the 19th century’s industrial reyo- 
lution avalanched Into the 20th century with 
tremendous pressure upon the then existing 
methods of government. From the Hudson 
to the Golden Gate, and from the head- 
waters of the Mississippi to the Florida Keys 
Americans knotted at the street corners to 
discuss the paths the country might take. 
The forces of national growth were beating 
like an angry surf on the constitutional 
foundations of the Republic, It was then, 
as a young man, that I first learned that 
that great document had not only a built-in 
resiliency but a magnificent capacity for ex- 
pansion. Without affecting its basic con- 
struction of the 18th century, it permitted 
the expansion of government function to fit 
the incredibly greater forces of the 20th. I 
noted that not only was our Constitution 
pliable enough to react to emergency but 
that the provisional measures often became 
institutionalized through continuing neces- 
sity. I further noted that the two-party 
system was capable of encompassing that 
expansion. I conceived of my party as the 
party of growth, and the Republican Party 
as the party of stabilization, and for both 
I have the greatest respect. It is my convic- 
tion that their reciprocal action upon each 
other provides the actual evolutionary dy- 
namics of our political society. I believe, 
with Mr. Justice Hughes, that a great virtue 
marks also a great limitation. Having iden- 
tified the virtues of both parties it occurred 
to me, In my reflection, that I had also iden- 
tified their limitations. Obviously, in an 
expanding age, the party of growth Is the 
better but it must be deeply concerned with 
the method by which it fulfills its function, 
The reciprocal action of the great parties has 
unfallingly supplied the American people 
with alternates, I relied then, and I rely 
now, unreservediy, on the American elec- 
tordte to make the proper choice. That is 
why I have always supported the two-party 
system because it, by its very nature, means 
that an intelligent choice is placed before 
the American people. 

Further, I believe that thees two vehicles, 
by their competition, perform their function 
of conveying both the underlying force and 
the conscious intent of the American people. 
Now, if I am correct in my theory it will be 
perceived that my conclusions quite fre- 
quently vary from some of the theories ac- 
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cepted today. For example, in that great 
and exciting campaign of 1912 it was my 
theory that the forces of growth were raging 
for expression, The Republican Party re- 
fused to yield and the Bull Moose Party of 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt was born. Now, if 
I am correct, please note the difference in 
conclusion. It is my contention that the 
Bul Moose Party split the Democratic Party 
and not the Republican Party. Had not the 
Bull Moose Party been in existerice that vote 
would have expressed itself in the total for 
Mr. Wilson and not for Mr, Taft. The Re- 
publican Party could not even contain the 
Republican sources of growth within its own 
party, which also describes the condition of 
that party today. This, it seems to me, is a 
most important distinction which runs to 
the very nature of the anatomy of the body 
politic. It is a fundamental convictlon of 
mine that the will of the American people 
will express itself, as certainly as the Hudson 
River finds the sea, and that it will instru- 
ment its will by that party which offers it 
best conduit for what it regards as the prin- 
cipal issue or problem. It, in times of deci- 
sion, is always the Democratic Party. 

Now, I have sald, in effect, that I believe 
that the two-party system has the capacity 
of transmitting the force of the American 
people to their institutions and that those 
institutions have sufficient elasticity to give 
expression to the will of tht people by their 
own nature, or to create new institutions 
which will. It is upon this premise that I 
am deeply, very deeply, concerned about the 
future of our country. Indeed, it is for this 
reason that I am seeking the Democratic 
nomination for the United States Senate. 
It is because the separation of powers, the 
tripartite division of our Government ts seri- 
ously out of balance. Far, far too much per- 
manent power has been delegated to the 
Executive by the Congress and far, far too 
much of the legislative power is being exer- 
cised by the courts and the great administra- 
tive agencies. Let me here make this impor- 
tant distinction. There is nothing wrong 
with these bodies, as such. They perform 
great and necessary functions. But to the 
extent that they are not responsible to the 
Congress nor, indeed, to the Executive they 
are becoming a fourth branch of govern- 
ment, more powerful than both executive 
and legislative and far less responsive to the 
people. 

Let me Ulustrate. Mr. Chief Justice Taft 
once urged the judiciary to be most care- 
ful in the handling of small matters. The 
reason, he stated, was that it Was here that 
the average citizen came in most contact 
with his Government and hence it was here 
that his faith in that Government must be 
most upheld, At that time, his description 
of the facts was true. It no longer is. By 
contrast, now the average citizen's wages 
are fixed by Federal law; the food he eats 
ts protected by Federal law; the radio chan- 
nels which inform him are governed by Fed- 
eral law; his savings are both insured and 
protected by Federal law—law administered 
by semijudicial bodies. 

There has been a vast accretion of Fed- 
eral power, But at the same time that the 
power was accruing to the Federal Gov- 
ernment a further phenomenon was going 
on within the Federal Government itself. 
More particularly, the Congress was dele- 
gating that power to the executive, on a 
discretionary basis, which tends to become 
Government by whim of the deciding per- 
sonality. Simultaneously, the courts are 
holding that the discretionary powers of 
the President are nonreviewable. To com- 
pound the problem, delegated powers were 
amplified into vast agencies responsible to 
neither. The Supreme Court itself has said 
that these regulating bodies float between 
Congress and the Executive, like Mo- 
hammed's coffin, suspended between heaven 
and earth and be to neither orbit. 
It is my belief that this is not ordered 


elasticity; it is close to government by 
sputnik bodies, revolying around 
the American body politic, yet completely 
beyond the reach of the American people. 
I further believe that the point of responsi- 
bility for the government of those bodies 
and for simultaneous and complete re- 
sponsibility to the American people for the 
control of those bodies is that branch most 
responsive to the will of the people, the 
Congress and more particularly the United 
States Senate, Unlike Mr. Justice Taft's 
day, the Government is now a tremendous 
factor in the daily lives of the American 
people. For example, practically everybody 
has at least heard of the income tax. Ac- 
cordingly, it is with grave alarm that I 
quote Mr. Justice Roberts that a Supreme 
Court decision is now like a railroad 
licket—good for today and one passage 
only. If true, it is neither congressional 
Jaw nor judicial decision. It describes a 
condition of disorder. If we add to this 
the warning of that very great jurist, Mr. 
Justice Learned Hand, a very serious prob- 
lem is described. Now, can there be any 
more important task than bringing those 
new and great regulating institutions under 
the direct control of the American people? 
Can we continue to call ourselyes a free 
“unless this is accomplished? 

I have stated before, and I state again, 
that the solution of our problems is in the 
approach. When Mr. Wilson ylelded power 
in the 1920 elections, it was because the 
American people believed they wished a sta- 
bilization program. Indeed, that was the is- 
sue—back to normalcy. No one knew then 

and no one knows now what normalcy is. 
But a great governor up at Albany knew even 
then what it was not, Most emphatically, 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith perceived that an ex- 
panding scientific civilization demanded as 
near as may be a scientific administration of 
government. He sought and obtained the 
assistance of the most dedicated and accom- 
plished people of the community in the 
name of service to the people of New York. 
He asked only that they describe the sub- 
ject, identify the problem, and suggest the 
solution, and he would do the rest. Can any- 
one deny the result? Are not the magnifi- 
cent parkways both ornament and example 
to the Nation? There was no service he did 
not expand. For further example, did he 
not seize the terrible mental-health problem 
with both of his mighty hands and drag it 
into the light of day? On this alone, he 
substituted a community's understanding 
and care, for a vast area which black igno- 
rance had labeled a family's private shame. 
In every way, from savings banks and insur- 
ance regulation to specialized high schools, 
the Democratic Governor of New York. was 
pioneering forward to new fields, while the 
Nation was lulled into eating the Republican 
lotus bud of normalcy. The result is that 
New York is today the model State govern- 
ment of the Nation. But further, that bold 
imaginative approach is the hallmark of the 
Democratic Party, It, on a State level, was 
born under Alfred E. Smith, nurtured under 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, promulgated un- 
der Herbert H. Lehman, and expanded by our 
present Gov. Averell Harriman. 

Now, my point in reciting the method of 
Governor Smith is that on the fateful day 
of March 4, 1933, when President Roosevelt 
stepped into the White House as Chief of 


State, and I was summoned as chairman of- 


the National Democratic Committee, we had 
more than a platform of promised result. 
We had a proven method of attacking the 
crisis. We brought the best of our forces to 
the worst point of the country's danger, 
Mr. Churchill has called the days following 
Dunkirk Engiand’s finest hour. In my opin- 
ion, the finest and one of the most coura- 
geous acts of any American President was 
the decision of President Roosevelt to close 
the banks. With one majestic sweep he both 


` they have never been closed since. 
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took the American people into his confidence 
and informed them of the enormity of the 
crisis. I say that those banks reopened and 
The de- 
positors are insured, and their confidence, 
and rightfully, exceeds thelr insurance. He 
calied himself quarterback on that fateful 
occasion but he was more like a surgeon, & 
physician to the state, performing a deli- 
cate operation on the heart of the Nation. 
And I was thrilled then, and I am proud 
now, that the great instrument he relied on 
was the Democratic Party, of which I was 
chief. We did not need the exalted state- 
ment of President Groyer Cleveland that 
public office is a public trust. The hungry 
eyes of 17 million decent American men out 
of work, and their 45 million women and 
children, hanging on every move of the 
White House, reminded us. The fact is the 
party of stabilization had brought the Na- 
tion to a point where scarcely a productive 
wheel was turning. 

If the most courageous hour was the 
closing of the banks the decision, which fol- 
lowed is, in my opinion, the proudest hour 
of the Democratic Party. We decided to risk 
every dollar in the United States Treasury 
and all we could borrow on the average 
American citizen, From the farms to the 
hills, from the mines to the looms, from the 
ranches to the boiler rooms, the clarion call 
rang that the farm wouldn't be lost, that 
the mine wouldn't be closed, that the loom 
wouldn't be silent, because the United States 
Government believed that the best credit 
risk in the world js an American man ready 
to trade a pint of his sweat to prevent the 
tears of his hungry children. This was not 
hasty jury-rigged, makeshift policy. In 
fact, ft was based on the very foundation of 
the Democratic Party; in the words of the 
late great Mr. Justice Brandeis, a basic con- 
viction, that the single greatest asset of the 
United States is the American people who 
liye in it. Since that time, I have noticed 
that Mr. Churchill has written that the 
greatest investment a nation can make Is in 
a bottle of milk for a baby. T cannot refrain 
from remarking that we not only got the 
milk into the baby we lfted the mortgage 
from the cow. And, mind you, all this was 
done to a rising and ironic wail from the 
conservative stabilizers, that we were using 
very good American money to pay back their 
very bad lonns. As the President sald to me 
at the time, the signs of recovery are un- 
mistakable; the financial community has re- 
covered sufficiently enough to start beating 
its doctor over the head with its crutches. 
But I learned in hard experience, when the 
chips were down, what to me is an unfailing 
axiom, that a party should accept responsi- 
bility and then beget confidence by giving 
It. Indeed, it is true that there is nothing 
to fear but fear itself. It is the devil's own 
weapon. Now, it would be strange indeed if 
a great and good God did not give man ade- 
tense against it, and He did. As sure as 
there is nothing more paralizing than fear 
there is nothing more contagious and ener- 
gizing than courage. In 48 years of cam- 
paigning, I still regard its power as greater 
than hydrogen bombs and its magic as grcat- 
er than the miracle drugs; that mystic com- 
bination of heart and brain, by which God 
gave man his moral courage. Without it. 
there can be no just and lasting solution, be- 
cause without it there cannot even be a 
start, The histories recount the hundred 
basic pieces of legislation which were placed 
upon the lawbooks, In those days, and the 
Historians call them among the most sig- 
nificant in our history. At that time, they 
were called the most daring. But only re- 
cently Speaker Baysurn has pointed out 
that not one was repealed. On the contrary, 
all have been augmented, even by the pres- 
ent administrations Again I point out that 
what was regarded as daring in those days, 
& dangerous fiscal experiment, is now re- 
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garded as a great safety factor in our econ- 
omy. For example, the purchasing power of 
our millions of older people drawing soclal 
security ls a very definite factor in sustain- 
ing purchasing power. 

My purpose here, however, is not to exam- 
ine solutions but to call attention to the 
method by which they were solyed. The 
point is that that legislation was born of 
the leadership of the Democratic Party, 
which gave expression to the moral courage 
of the American people, a combination which 
was invincible then, and will be again. 

Now, I ask your especial attention, You 
will note that I said I haye much respect 
for the party of stability, the Republican 
Party. I said I belleved it performed a 
great service. I do. I also believe that it 
is led by distinguished Americans, I sim- 
ply disagree with them, and never more than 
at the present time, for these reasons. 
Nothing stabilized a ship like running be- 
fore a storm. The following waves seem to 
propel the ship, and they do, but in the 
wrong direction. This is not the way of 
the Democratic Party. We not only face the 
storm we refuse to alter course. Our way 
is forward, and by facing angry waters we 
pass through them. I decry the Republican 
counsels of fear. No one can convince me 
that the best coordinated body in the world, 
67 million Americans in a gigantic labor- 
management team, has any basis to doubt 
its ability. Its own adaptability speaks for 
itself. Over 50 percent of our people earn 
their livings in industries which did not 
exist in 1900. This represents not only an 
accomplishment of the past, it describes an 
expanding circumference of matchless op- 
portunity for the future. The promise of 
our record is that, in our time, millions yet 
unborn will earn their livings in industries 
not yet conceived, 

Why then the counsels of despair? Do 
you think the Hudson Valley of 1758 was 
any safer than ours of 1958? Why, two for- 
eign armies on American soll fought at Lake 
George and Ticonderoga exactly 200 years 
ago, and 173 years ago the young Nation was 
saved at the Battle of Saratoga. The danger 
overhead today isn't any greater than the 
danger of the tomahawk and the rifle at 
the front door 200 years ago. 

What is desperately needed now is some 
appreciation of the majesty of the soul of 
the American people, by those who now 

irect the polictes of the American Govern- 
ment. How can they express fears about 
the fundamental financial structure of the 
Republic, whether they call it deflation or 
inflation, when the fact is that the Ameri- 
can people have been strong enough to assist 
other nations in a sum equaling more than 
four times the national debt of 1932, and all 
paid in cash since 1945, 

Of course I do not claim that the great 
decisions of the first two Roosevelt admin- 
istrations were born of New York State alone. 
We had before us the knowledge that Jeffer- 
son was called a fool for buying the whole 
Mississippi Valley for $15 million; that Se- 
ward was deemed irrational for purchasing 
Alaska for $7,200,000; that in 1837 there 
were areas in which rebellion threatened 
because the introduction of the public school 
system was called socialism. We had all of 
this before us when we decided to fit our 
policy to an expanding Nation, and to cease 
trying to cramp a Nation into the confines 
of the Republican straitjacket, the tradi- 
tional fiscal system. That was our position 
and it is mine. Mammon is not a god. 
though he is a giant and that giant must 
be put to work for the American people. 
Woodrow Wilson bridled him with the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the 1932 administration har- 
nessed him to the needs of the people and 
from 1958 onward he is going to pull his 
fair share of the load, It is always highly 
significant to note the instrument by which 
a party measures its obligations, Froni 
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time immemorial the Republican Party has 
used the tariff, the interest rate and the 
price of steel as its barometers. For the 
Democratic Party the measuring stick has 
always been, and I hope always will be; the 
price of a loaf of bread to the wife of the man 
who has to earn it to feed their children, 
The irony of it—the United States Govern- 
ment is paying nearly twice the interest rate 
today that it did in 1950 meaning, by the 
financial community's own measuring stock, 
a Republican administration is nearly twice 
the risk to the country as a Democratic one. 
In that great play of several years ago, 
High Tor, a mountain in my own Hudson 
Valley, the wise old Chief advised his tribe 
that it was impossible to hold back an age 
, With one's bare hands, That is the tradi- 
tional, and unfortunately, the present policy 
of the Republican Party, It is why it in- 


variably turns in such a dismal log as di- 


rectors of the ship of state. The Demo- 
cratic Party, I repeat, is about to be sum- 
moned to the bridge and, thank heaven, it 
has the tested blue-water captains to man 
the ship. ‘Twenty-nine governors, led by 
our own Governor Averell Harriman; a ma- 
jority of the House and Senate, led by such 
Storm-tested captains as RAYBURN, JOHN- 
SON, RUSSELL, and McCormack. 

The party, I believe, is to the Government 
What the engine room is to a ship, and this 
I know because of my experience as Chair- 
man of the National Democratic Committee. 

Our course is not only set by logic, it is set 
by both our history and the Nation's neces- 
sity. Our course is a 180° turn to face the 
Storms and then full steam ahead. 

Now, I have asked that you note the cam- 
Paign of 1912, and my theory that Theodore 
Roosevelt's Bull Moose Party diverted the 
Power of growth from the Democratic Party 
Ior a precise and present reason. That the- 
ory was validated in 1932 when the forces. of 
Browth found single expression in the Demo- 
cratic Party. It was followed by an even 
Greater expreasion in 1936, when 46 States of 
the Union endorsed the main causeway of 
Kistory provided by the Democratic Party. I 
Might say that it is my private opinion that 
Maine and Vermont did not join the caval- 
Cade because they just couldn't believe it 
Was true. However, my main point is this: 
Upon my observation in 1912 and my experi- 
ence in 1932 I ventured to predict the result 
in 1936, which turned out to be almost 
Mathematically correct, I now predict, based 
On the same appraisal I used in 1936, equally 
Sweeping Democratic victories in 1958 and 
1960. It is this simple. The only instru- 
ment of an overdue expansion of American 
Might is the Democratic Party. 

If I am correct, and I believe I am, it fol- 
lows that these great forces of growth are 
Again ready for mighty expansion, and they 
most certainly are golng to choose that 
trusted instrument, the Democratic Party, as 
the means of thetr expression. ‘There is good 
reason why. As Governor Smith repeatedly 
Said. let's look at the record. Did our risk 
On the American people pay off? In 1939 the 

1 national debt was only 40 billions. In 
1958 the Government's income alone will be 
0 billions. But was the secret of our fiscal 
Policies the watching of the stock market? 
Ot at all, ad a doctor can take a pinpoint of 
blood from à finger and have an idea of the 
Eeneral health of a body, we took the small- 
Lat possibie integer, the family budget. We 

Meved that the average citizen's ability to 
Make both ends meet was as good as a blood 
Count of the health of a nation. We also 
Dellevea that if that little cell, the family's 

Udget, was healthy so was the Nation's. 
1 Switch metaphor, we believed in water- 
f te the tree from the roots and be believed 

at the roots of the Nation were its millions 

Ol working families. And again as Governor 
x th said, look at the record. The American 

tandard of living has doubled in that time 
and will continue to expand. I repeat, that 
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is why the Democratic Party will be sum- 
moned to power because it alone is the in- 
strument of expansion of the American peo- 
ple. I say to you that as certainly as the 
American people groped their way to the 
Democratic Party in 1932 and grasped it to 
themselves in 1936 they are triumphantly 
marching to it In 1958. 

I mention 1932, in this year of our Lord 
1958, became I am thinking of another 25 
years hence—1983. I discovered, in my medi- 
tations, that it was no accident that provi- 
dence had placed man's eyes in the front of 
his head, it was to look forward. From 
Jefferson and Jackson, through Cleveland, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt, our party has been the 
party of vision. Our faith is what has car- 
ried us through desperate experience, and 
our experience has taught us the lessons of 
adversity. Our vision, our faith, and our 
experience are about to receive the Nation's 
call. We have the course dnd we have the 
navigators. We must face the challenge of 
1983, by answering the call of 1958. 

I tell you again, the Democratic Party is 
about to come to power because the Nation 
is on the brink of its most majestic expan- 
sion. Your best will be enough because, as 
General Washington said, angels can do no 
more. In the coming hour of fateful respon- 
sibility to the Nation let us not do less. 


Eastern Price System Hits Midwest 
Dairyman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


pr 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


o MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled Eastern Price System Hits Mid- 
west Dairymen,” from the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press of July 25, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EASTERN PRICE System Hrrs MMDWEST 
DAIRYMEN _ 

A clash of interests between New York- 
New Jersey milk producers and certain east- 
ern cheese manufacturers has produced sig- 
nificant testimony on efforts to keep Midwest 
dairymen from selling their products in the 
East. 

‘The head of a New York company special- 
izing in manufacture of Itallan-type cheese 
said that Wisconsin can produce this same 
cheese at 4 to 5 cents a pound less than 
his costs. If a price increase on manufac- 
turing milk sought by New York-New Jersey 
dairymen is granted, he declared, Midwest 
cheese will be sold there in larger quantities. 
This he opposes, and demands maintenance 
of present low prices on manufacturing grade 
milk 


> o 
The indication of this statement is that 

eastern dairy product manufacturers are en- 

joying ® subsidy in the form of manufac- 

_ turing milk prices kept low enough to offset 
the natural low-cost production advantages 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. This is-what 
Midwest dairymen have been saying for a 
long time. 

Eastern milksheds, protected against out- 
side competition, have been able to keep 
a consistently high price level on fluid milk 
for direct sale to consumers for table use. 
These prices promote excess production and 
at the same time tend to hold down con- 
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sumption. The surplus milk backs up into 
outlets for manufactured dairy products, in- 
cluding cheese. The surplus has been sold 
to eastern manufacturers at prices arbitrarily 
established below Midwest levels, thus giving 
an unfair advantage to the eastern interests. 

Now that some of the eastern milk pro- 
ducers want to get more money for their 
manufacturing milk, the situation is being 
brought out into the open. Midwest fluid 
milk and cream also are being kept out of 
eastern and southern markets by direct tariff 
barriers disguised as local sanitary regula- 
tions. 

‘There is no more justice in the rigging 
of markets in other States against Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin dairy products than 
there would be in this area's trying to keep 
out southern fruits, vegetables, and poultry 
or eastern manufactured goods. 


* 


The Middle East Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
excellent and extremely disturbing 
analysis of events immediately preced- 
ing the President’s sending of troops 
into Lebanon and the effect of this ac- 
tion on our future relations with the 
Middle East is set forth in an editorial 
in the July 30 issue of the Christian 
Century, entitled “Middle East Disaster.” 

This magazine is widely recognized as 
a highly responsible religious journal 
with an excellent staff. The editor, 
Harold E. Fey, and the managing edi- 
tor, Theodore A. Gill, are two, of the 
outstanding leaders in religious journal- 
ism today. 

The Christian Century is now cele- 
brating its 50th year of publication. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mot East DISASTER 

Armed intervention in Lebanon because 
the revolution in Iraq threatened to throw 
the whole Middle East into the United Arab 
Republic can have no other consequences 
than further to alienate that part of the 
world from democratic influences, It is a 
disaster. It climaxes a dozen years of in- 
decision, of lack of policy, of playing 
domestic politics with foreign affairs eyen 
when the peace of the world is at stake. 
The order to the United States marines to 
land in Lebanon was not justified by the 
situation there, The United Nations observ- 
er corps in Lebanon was effectively doing 
the work it was sent there to do. The 
Christian Century has direct information 
that earlier on the very day the marines 
landed an agreement was reached in Leba- 
non with antigovernment forces to give 
United Nations observers full access to the 
whole length of the Lebanese border. We 
also have information that just before noon 
on that fateful day an agreement was 
reached in Beirut between all parties and 
religious groups that Gen. Fuad Shehab, the 
Lebanese Army chief, would be elected Presi- 
dent when the Lebanese Parllament meets 
on July 24. 
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Lebanese President Chamoun was present 
and reluctantly accepted the agreement. 
He apparently did not disclose that he had 
appealed for the landing of United States 
forces. Perhaps he knew that it was already 
too late to prevent this unnecessary Inter- 
vention in his country’s affairs. But it is a 
fact that the two essential points making 
for peace in Lebanon had already been 
settled before the marines reached the beach. 

This is what was behind U. N. Secretary 
General Hammarskjold’s cold rejection of 
our action and of the reasons President 
Eisenhower gave for it. The U. N. Secretary 
had visited Lebanon and reported that what 
was in progress was essentially a civil war, 
that infiltrations from Egypt and Syria had 
been curbed. Each day’s dispatches bore 
out this view of the situation. The war was 
dying down. It is the opinion of many men 
whom the world has made custodians of its 
peace that the confilct would have been 
peacefully settled if we had not intervened. 

Our armed intervention for the reasons 
given by President Eisenhower has under- 
mined our moral standing in the world. It 
has weakened our position in the United 
Nations, which is presented with a falt ac- 
compli and told what it must do to pick up 
the pleces of a worsened situation. We have 
so deeply compromised the status and work 
of the U. N. observer corps that Sweden files 
a request with the Security Council to sus- 
pend the activities of the corps until further 
notice. The loss to American prestige be- 
cause of our action in Lebanon may and 
almost certainly will return to plague us in 
the future. The stature which we gained 
by our course during the Suez crisis has now 
shrunk catastrophically. We shall long rue 
the day it happened. 

Third, our intervention threatens domestic 
tranquillity in Lebanon. When the presi- 
dential election takes place now, its outcome 
will be overshadowed by the presence of our 
troops. Whoever is elected will be placed 
under a cloud. If the new President is pro- 
western, it will be said that the Lebanese 
parliament was intimidated. If he is anti- 
‘Western, which is most likely, he will prob- 
ably fila an immediate demand that we end 
the occupation. That will embarrass our 

and our policy. When we withdraw, 
it will probably take a larger U. N, force to 
prevent violence and renewed strife, 

Fourth, our return to the practice of 
“brinkmanship” threatens the peace of the 
world. It puts us on the defensive before 
the judgment bar of enlightened mankind. 
Now we can come before the summit confer- 
ence for which Premier Khrushchey calls 
only as a defendant to be judged. Our best 
course is to meet in good faith and to try to 
live down what we have done. World peace 
is in too precarious a condition to have per- 
mitted us to change from a champion of 
law and order to an armed offender against 
that law if it could have been prevented. 
Peace may be lost before we can return to 
our former role, Getting out of Lebanon 
will certainly prove far more difficult than 
getting in. We may find Lebanon as difficult 
to leave as Korea was, and more costly to 
stay In. 

The best course appears to be to accept 
Khrushchey's call for a summit conference, 
but to hold it at the United Nations, India 
may object, for India is not now a member of 
the Security Council. But the summit effort 
to seek an agreement can be held with India 
present, and then the Security Council can 
take action on its own account. If the gen- 
eral European settlement which has been 
proposed can also be reached, great good can 
come from what threatens to be irretriev- 
able disaster. But the first claim on con- 
ference time must be a settlement of the 
crisis of the Middle East. The first step in 
that direction will have to be an agreement 
to secure withdrawal of British and American 
troops from countries where they are inter- 
lopers, 
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This editorial must go to press before 
momentous decisions are reached in the 
United Nations on the Japanese resolution 
for a stepped-up U. N. observer corps in 
Lebanon and in the capitals which are con- 
sidering a hurried-up summit conference. It 
is written in one of those moments of history 
when faith In God is all that really counts. 
The way ahead is shrouded in darkness. We 
cannot know what lies ahead but we can 
reach out for the hand of the Lord of history 
and pray that men who must make decisions 
of life and death consequence for mankind 
may be similarly guided. For it Is not God's 
will that one of his little ones shall perish. 
His will is life, not death. His will be done. 


Price Supports for Ungraded Looseleaf 
Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
policy of the Department of Agriculture 
with regard to price supports for un- 
graded looseleaf tobacco has resulted 
in much dissatisfaction among the to- 
bacco farmers and warehousemen in 
South Carolina. The Federal Govern- 
ment offers price supports for this kind 
of tobacco when it is sold in markets in 
Georgia and Florida, but it does not offer 
such supports for looseleaf tobacco 
brought to market in South Carolina. 
The farmers in South Carolina believe 
that this treatment is discriminatory. 


I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp an editorial from the July 24 issue 
of the Pageland Journal, of Pageland, 
S. C., entitled “Congress Should Investi- 
gate Tobacco Marketing Dispute,” which 
represents the general attitude of to- 
baccomen in South Carolina regarding 
the Department of Agriculture’s market- 
ing procedures. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATE: TOBACCO 

MARKETING DISPUTE 

Although tobacco is not extensively grown 
locally, it is no stranger to this section and 
the problems of tobacco farmers are, in the 
final analysis, the problems of all farmers and 
the treatment accorded tobacco farmers 
either is, or may in time be, the same treat- 
ment all farmers can expect at the hands of 
an increasingly high-handed Government. 

Failure of the Department of Agriculture 
to permit the sale of tobacco in the un- 
graded, untied state, as it is sold in Georgia 
and Florida, is as obvious a case of unfair- 
ness as one could ask and, despite all the 
windy equivocation the bureaucrats can gen- 
erate, it does not and cannot make sense, 
Grading and tieing tobacco is an expensive, 
time-consuming process that accomplishes 
little or nothing, and in fact hurts the 
farmer, because the price differential allowed 
by buyers for graded and tied tobacco does 
not cover the cost the work entails. The 
tobacco industry wants the ent 
continued because through it, is is getting 
something for nothing. The Government 
makes the decision, and the Government 
acts exactly like it has been sold out to the 
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tobacco industry, at the expense of the 
farmer, r > 

This is but one of several recent decisions 
in the Department of Agriculture that have 
been flagrantly prejudicial to the interests of 
South Carolina farmers and specifically to- 
bacco farmers. A congressional! investigation 
into the rendering of decisions so lacking in 
reason and fairness would seem highly in 
order. If there is not dishonesty behind the 
situation, there is something that in high 
places in Government is almost as bad 
gross stupidity. 


Value of the Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a short 
article entitled “Heartbeat From India,” 
which was published in Redbook maga- 
zine. The article is further evidence of 
a most persuasive kind of the effective- 
ness and value to this country of the ex- 
change program. I hope all my col- 
8 Will read this very interesting 
article. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEARTBEAT FROM INDIA 
f (By André Fontaine) 

The boy's heart stopped at 6:10 p. m. He 
had been on the operating table in a Long 
Island hospital for 2 hours. 

Instantly, Dr, Raj Mahajan, a tiny, dark, 
Hindu surgeon, took the boy's heart in his 
small hands and started to pump it. Gently 
he squeezed the heart, then let it expand, 
then squeezed again in a slow, steady 
rhythm. 

Dr. Mahajan and another surgeon kept up 
this artificial pumping for nearly 3 more 
hours, while others of a team of 15 doctors 
and nurses completed the operation—an in- 
credibly complicated, delicate one. Today 
the boy—é6-year-old David Fleming of 
Queens Village, N. ¥.—is alive and healthy. 

And Dr. Raj Mahajan, an Indian ex- 
change student, has kept an appointment 
made in a primitive hospital 25 years ag? 
and 11,000 miles away. 

His commitment began when he was still 
n boy in Dalhousie, in the northwest section 
of India (now Pakistan). One day his best 
friend, the son of one of his father’s serv- 
ants, did not come to play. Raj, seeking 
him out, learned that the boy’s mother was 
desperately ill and thus would die; at that 
time doctors treated only the wealthy. 

Raj rebelled. He persuaded his father tO 


> intercede and have the woman taken to the 


hospital, That night Raj sneaked out of 
bed, stole into the hospital and found the 
surgeon who had operated on the woman to 
ask about her condition. The surgeon, B 
man of rare understanding took the boy into 
his office, gave him a glass of milk and in 
the quiet hours of the early morning talked 
to him about the beauty of surgery, of In- 
dia's great need for medical men. And he 
gave the boy a dream. 

Raj went to King Edward Medical college 
at Lahore and interned at Irwin Hospital in 
New Delhi. While there he applied for 3 
Fulbright fellowship without much hope of 
being selected, since there were only 14 for 
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India's total population of more than 300 
Million, But he made it, came to the 
United States and studied in Texas, Iowa, 
New York, und finally at St. Francis Hos- 
pital, in Roslyn, Long Island, the largest 
hospital in the world that is deyoted entirely 
to heart allments. 

David Fleming owes his life to the skill 
and dedication that were born and nour- 
ished in the green and alien hills of north- 
ern India. After Raj Mahajan's return to 
those hills this summer, there will doubt- 
less be Hindu youths who will owe their 
lives to the skill he perfected in the hos- 
Pitals of America. 

Here we have a glimpse of the real mean- 
ing cultural exchange programs. There are 
about 150,000 young men and women like 
Dr. Mahajan who travel abroad each year 
to partake of the educational wealth of an- 
other country. Thousands of them are 
helped by scholarships and fellowships— 
granted by universities, foundations and 
fovernments—that cover almost every field 
of human knowledge. (If you are inter- 
ested, you can get more information about 
the programs from Study Abroad, a publica- 
tion of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization avail- 
able at libraries or for $2.50 from 
Publications Center, 801 Third Avenue, New 
York City. The book includes a list of 
sources to which application should be made 
tor specific scholarships.) 

About 386,000 of the exchange students 
Come to the United States. With them they 
bring the richness of their own cultures and 
thetr trained minds, and they leave a little 
Of ench with every person they meet while 
they are here. Dr. Mahajan expressed what 
he feels they take away: 

“Each of them goes home with an under- 
Standing of the goodness and greatness of 
America, In 10 years America will begin to 
Profit from this current exchange. For then 

people will be the leaders of their 
Countries, and when they are, the feeling 
they-have for America will for you be worth 
& dozen sputniks.” 


Harnessing the Brute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
ve printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Harness- 
the Brute,” which was published in 
the Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia on 
Saturday, July 26, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 

Ecorp, as follows: 

HARNESSING THÉ BRUTE ` 

President Eisenhower's letter of yesterday 

deftly thrown some stout harness on the 
Wild horse of the Kremlin. 

Nikita Ichrushchey at the beginning of 
8 Week was clearly preparing to declare 
1 lf king of the prairie. His snap call 
e an immediate summit conference had 

In much support and he was already mak- 

© up his own guest list, laying down the 
cules, and assuming the role of world prose- 
Utor-arainst the West. 
tow wild rampage, he must be surprised 

discover, has now led him straight to the 
th Where, if he chooses to pass through 
ë € gate, his own country’s behavior will be 
xamined, . 
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The President's insistence on the prin- 
ciple that the talks should be held within 
the framework of the United Nations was 
accepted by the Russians with, it appears, 
the thought that bluster and threats would 
be as effective there as elsewhere. President 
Eisenhower has now pointed out with cold 
logic that acceptance of the basic principle 
implies that the Security Council will make 
up the guest list and lay down the rules, 

This is no mere debating point in a game 
of words. It goes to the heart of the diffi- 
culties, In the harness of the United Na- 
tions, Russia—if it accepts this meeting— 
must be prepared to defend its own role in 
endangering the peace of the Middle East, 
and the world, through the subversion of 
small nations. The chances improve that 
this meeting may have fruitful results. 


Conditions in the Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
having to do with conditions in the 
Mideast, from the Minneapolis Tribune 
of July 27, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Our Miprast NEED: New Po.icies, New 

CONCEPTS 7 
(By Graham Hovey) 

UNITED Nations, N. ¥—Some of America's 

constant supporters in the United Nations 


and the cold war are insisting that Wash- 


ington rethink and redefine its policies 
and objectives in the Middle East. 

These diplomats warn that if this country 
clings to impractical policies and outdated 
diplomatic concepts, other and greater blows 
will follow Iraq’s coup, which provoked our 
military move into Lebanon, 

By impractical policies they mean the 
Baghdad pact and those pursued under the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

By outdated concepts they mean, for ex- 
ample, the notion that our side must- never 
recognize publicly that Russia is a power 
factor In the Middle East or can have any 
legitimate interests in that area, 

There was lively discussion of this latter 
point here after news dispatches from Wash- 
ington purported to give the real reason why 
any summit meeting with Russia on the 
Middle East could take place only in the 
Security Council. 

These dispatches explained that the Mid- 
die East is already on the council agenda. 
Any summit meeting on this subject out- 
side the United Nations, they said, would 
constitute recognition by the West of Rus- 
sia’s presence“ in the Middle East. 

Even some members of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations conceded 
privately that this kind of reasoning was 
unrealistic. Other pro-western diplomats 
used stronger language to describe it. In 
effect, they said this: 

Russia is in the Middle East and everyone 
knows it and no one will any longer be im- 
pressed by western diplomatic maneuvers 
“aimed at denying or ignoring the fact, 

Russia would be in the Middle East for 
reasons of geography and power even If its 
government were not Communist and ex- 
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pansionist; even though its economic stake 
in the area, unlike that of the West, may 
be relatively unimportant. 

Russia is in the Middle East with military 
and economic aid programs and, of course, 
with a political program. 

The West must find ways to parry and 
counter some aspects of these programs but 
it cannot wish the programs out of existence. 

“In fact,” said one western diplomat, “the 

question is not whether Russia is in the 
Middle East but whether the West can find 
ways to remain in the Middle East.” 
Among the specific questions which many 
of America’s friends with the Eisenhower 
administration would face squarely in the 
present circumstances are these: 

Have the Baghdad pact and the Eisen- 
hower doctrine proved to be effective instru- 
ments for parrying and countering Soviet 
influence in the Middle East? 

In light of the recent events in Iraq and 
Jordan, will the United States continue its 
previous emphasis on military aid and mili- 
tary alliances in this area? 

Many observers with experience in the 
Middie East believe that there would have 
been no major civil strife in Lebanon if 
President Chamoun had not embraced the 
Eisenhower doctrine; that Nuri Said would 
be alive and in power in Iraq had he not 
taken that Arab country into the Baghdad 
Pact. 

Some go further and contend that it was 
the Baghdad Pact—and the pressures it rep- 
resented for nations to stand up and be 
counted in the cold war—that gave Russia 
its best excuse and opportunity for penetra- 
tion of the Middle East. 

This is speculation, but by persons with 
some qualifications to speculate. It leads 
inevitably to another major question which 
many diplomats believe the West should con- 
front at this time: 

Can the West settle for a neutral Arab 
Middle East striving for political and eco- 
nomic unity? - 

There are experienced Middle East observ- 
ers who believe this would afford the West 
its best chance—perhaps its last chance—of 
retaining influence in the area and of insur- 
ing the fiow of the oil on which Britain and 
Europe so heavily depend. 

Would Russia respect any formal agree- 
Ment to remove the Middle East from the 
cold war arena? It would be unrealistic in 
the extreme to expect Moscow to cease ell 
political activity in so promising an area. 

The point that many of the our U. N. 
supporters make, however, is that our pres- 
ent policy is not working; that it may, by Its 
military emphasis, its pressures on small na- 
tions to join formally the western camp, be 
making Russia’s Job easier in the Middle East. 

If the Russians encroached on any agree- 
ment that the Middle East should be neutral 
at least the Arab resentment now directed 
at the West might refocus on them. 

There was little joy at the United Nations 
over the news that Secretary Dulles would 
fiy to Europe to shore up the Baghdad Pact. 
Some of our best friends believe his objec- 
tive instcad should be to liquidate’ it—as 
quietly and gracefully as possible, 


Admission of Confessions in Evidence in 
Criminal Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the Supreme Court's ruling in the Mal- 
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lory case, which rules out the validity 
of confessions obtained by Federal of- 
ficers if there was a delay between arrest 
and arraignment, has caused widespread 
confusion throughout the country. 
There is great doubt among Federal law 
enforcement officers and Federal judges 
as to what confessions may be admitted 
as evidence in Federal criminal proceed- 


ings. 

On Sunday, July 27, the Sunday Star, 
of Washington, D. C., carried a news 
story entitled “Mallory Rule Impact 
Wide,” in which was recorded the re- 
sults of a survey conducted by the Star. 
The survey showed a grave need for im- 
mediate legislation to clarify the Mallory 
rule. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
Outstanding article, written by Miriam 
Ottenberg, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MALLORY RULE Impact WivE—Errecr or 

DECISION FELT Oven NATION 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 
Despite contentions that the District alone 
is affected by the Mallory decision, the im- 
of the Supreme Court’s ruling is now 
being felt all over the country, a Star sur- 
vey showed yesterday. í 
The disclosure was prompted by a recent 
from Senator CARROLL, Democrat of 
Colorado, that any legislation clarifying the 
decision should apply only to the 
District and a statement from Senator Lan- 
GER, Republican of North Dakota, that when 
Congress considers Mallory legislation, it is 
acting largely in its capacity as the District's 
city counsel. 

Their comments have come while a Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee, headed by Sen- 
ator O’Manoney, Democrat of Wyoming, has 
been holding hearings on House-passed legis- 
lation to clarify the Mallory decision. The 
windup of these hearings has been set for 
Wednesday at 10:30 a. m. 


WIDE REPERCUSSIONS 


-The Supreme Court's 1967 ruling that a 
confession must be excluded from a Fed- 
tral trial if there was a delay between arrest 
and ent has produced these results 
outside the District, the Star survey showed: 

In at least five cases, confessions have 
either been excluded because of the Mallory 
decision or convictions have been set aside 
because the confession should have been ex- 
cluded. 

Three appellate courts have joined the Dis- 
trict in decisions stressing strict adherence 
to the Mallory ruling. 

Several prosecutors have reported declining 
to prosecute cases because they knew the 
confessions would be excluded and they 
needed these admissions to bolster their 
cases. 

A February poll of prosecutors made by 
the Justice Department at the request of a 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee showed that 
14 prosecutors at that time either expressed 
fears about the impact of the decision in 
their areas or specifically recommended clari- 
fying legislation. Three more prosecutors 
told the Star last week they now believe 
legislation is necessary, 

CASES TELL STORY 

These cases tell the story: 

In a routine search of the French ship 
Liberte, customs inspectors discovered pack- 
ages containing 600 watch movements under 
the floorboard of a locker in a ship musician’s 
room; Customs agents were called and 
awaited the return of the musician. 
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When the musician came to his cabin, it 
developed that he spoke only French, The 
chief musician was then called to act as 
interpreter. The musician at first denied he 
was trying to smuggle the watch movements, 
but, according to the evidence, he admitted 
the smuggling plan after 30 minutes of ques- 
tioning. Within 90 minutes; the judge was 
later told, the musician gave a written state- 
ment to the captain. 

A New York Federal judge ruled in April 
that both the oral and written statements 
had to be withheld from the jury because 
of the Mallory decision. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., a man was arrested 
and turned over to the Secret Service at 8:30 
a. m. for questioning on a charge of forging 
a Government check. According to Secret 
Service agents, he orally admitted participat- 
ing in the forgery and furnishing handwrit- 
ing samples. At 10:30 a, m. he was turned 
over to the United States marshal to await a 
hearing before the United States commis- 
sioner. 

DISMISSAL ORDERED 


When the case went to trial in April, the 
defense moved to exclude the confession and 
the handwriting sample on grounds of the 
Mallory decision. The judge did exclude 
them. At the end of the Government's case 
without the key evidence, the Judge granted 
a defense motion to dismiss the case. 

In a Baltimore case, the court declined 
to admit a written statement but allowed 
the jury to hear an oral statement. An- 
other Baltimore case involving the Mallory 
decision is pending, 

In a Dayton (Ohio) case, the Federal judge 
set aside the conviction on the ground the 
confession should have been excluded under 
the Mallory decision. Although he made the 
decision at least 6 months ago, he has never 
set a date for the retrial. Court circles 
theorize that he is waiting either for clarify- 
ing legislation or a clarifying opinion. 

In a Massachusetts court, the judge ruled 
that the Mallory decision was involved and 
set aside the jury's guilty verdict in an im- 
migration case. 

CONFESSIONS REJECTED 


An appeal has been filed in a Chicago case. 
A man accused of stealing diamonds from an 
interstate shipment was arrested at 1 p. m, 
According to the evidence at the trial, he 
confessed in 45 minutes and thereafter agreed 
to a search of his apartment. He was 
brought before a committing magistrate the 
next morning. 

At his trial, the defense cited the Mallory 
decision and argued there had been unneces- 
sary delay between arrest and arraignment 
and the confession should therefore be ex- 
cluded. The Government cited the opinion 
of District Court Judge Alexander Holtzoff 
here allowing a jury to hear a confession 
made within 30 to 45 minutes after arrest. 
The Chicago judge allowed the confession 
to be used but the appellate court is yet 
to rule. 

The position of the fourth circuit was 
made clear in a decision handed down in 
May. Aman was picked up by Norfolk police 
while trying to cash an altered postal money 
order. He was then questioned by postal 
inspectors from 5:15 p. m.-to 10:30 p. m, 
when, according to the court review of the 
case, he confessed. 

He pleaded guilty in May, 1957—a month 
before the Mallory decision was handed down. 
In November 1957, he moved to get the guilty 


- plea set aside, arguing the Mallory decision. 


THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 


The appellate court ruled that the con- 
fession added nothing to what the court 
knew from other evidence. The court, how- 
ever, made it clear that under the Mallory 
decision, the confession would not have been 
admissible if the case had gone to trial. 

Appellate decisions in both the fifth and 
sixth circuits have stressed that the de- 
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fendants—bank robbers and kidnapers— 
would have had their confessions excluded 
if they had been made to Federal instead 
of to State or local officers. In one case, 
the appellate court allowed a conviction to 
stand although the defendant was held 13 
days before he was turned over to Federal 
agents. 

An appellate decision in a Texas case, 
which made it clear that the confession would 
have been tainted if Federal officers had 
done what city police did, noted the dis- 
agreement over interpretation of the Mal- 
lory decision in these words: 

“That there is not complete agreement 
by the courts as to the outer limits of the 
Mallory decision is apparent from the five 
different opinions of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in Trilling v, United 
States.” 

In the Trilling case here, the opinions of 
the nine judges ranged from those who be- 
lieved all of a series of admissions should 
have been barred to those who believed all 
the admissions should have gone to the jury. 
What became the majority opinion repre- 
sented the thinking of only two of the 
judges—one of whom then recommended 
clarifying the question through a change in 
the rules or by legislation. Out of the 7 
counts in 3 different cases, the appellate 
court majority agreed to affirm the convic- 
tion on 1 count.. 

Similar disagreement as to what the Mal- 
lory decision means has also shown up among 
the district court judges. In Washington, 
district court judges have barred written 
confessions in cases where prompt oral con- 
fessions have been admitted. In a Georgia 
case the court criticized the agents for not 
getting the defendants arraigned more 
quickly but the judge held that the written 
confession could become part of the evi- 
dence because the oral confessions had been 
made promptly after the arrest. 

With appellate decisions making it clear in 
four circuits that the judges are expected to 
adhere closely to the Mallory decision ö 
appeals pending in several other circuits 
both prosecutors and Federal law-enforce- 
ment agents polled by the Star and earlier 
by the Justice Department expressed a vari- 
ety of concerns with the effect of the decision 
on law enforcement. These were typical: 

A West Virginia prosecutor: “Enforcement 
Officers, particularly Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Unit officers, are seriously handicapped 
because there is no opportunity for ques- 
tioning defendants between time of arrest 
and ‘arraignment, especially in obtaining 
information about other participants in 
crime.” 

Asked about that statement, Thomas 
Bailey, the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Units 
Chief of Enforcement, said the decision was 
being felt by his officers all over the country- 
The Unit averages between 11,000 and 12,000 
arrests annually. 

“The decision,” he said, “prevents us from 
questioning defendants in order to ascertain 
their confederates and the degree of guilt or 
innocence.” 

A Colorado prosecutor said some arrests 
occur 8 hours’ driving time away from the 
nearest United States Commissioner. He 
expressed fear that admissions made during 
that 8 hours would be excluded, 

An Illinois tor reported defense 
attorneys are now aware of the decision and 
he expects its use in every future case 
where a confession has been obtained. He 
feared the impact of appellate decisions 
from the District will influence Judges to bat 
confessions. 

An Indiana prosecutor said one way t? 
get around the decision was to be sure con- 
fessions were completed before prisoners 
were turned over to Federal officers "but if 
Federal officers make the arrest, we're stuck. 
He added: “The worse the crime, the more 
we need the confession,” 
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The Economic Situation in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to haye published in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a recent 
editorial from the Providence Bulletin 
Tegarding India’s needs fof economic 
assistance from the United States and 
Other Western nations. 

Also, I should like to have printed 
With this excellent editorial two recent 
Commentaries on the economic situation 
in India. The first was published in the 
July issue of the Guaranty Survey, pub- 

"lished by the Guaranty Trust Company 
Of New York; the other is published in 
the July 12 issue of the Economist. 

There being no objection, the edi- 

1 and articles were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorn, as follows: 
[From the Providence (R. I.) Bulletin of 

July 23, 1958] 
A Faure To Heur Innra Max Cause 
GRIEVOUS Harm 


India's request for an emergency loan of 
million within 6 months and a total of 
$1,200 million by the end of 1961 should be 
read in the light of the crisis that American 
Policy faces today in the Mideast, where 
troops rather than a community of interest 
insure the Western presence. 

Although the sums requested are large 
and the request frank to the point of des- 
Peration, the situation confronting India 
Warrants both the urgency and the increased 
stimate of foreign exchange needed. 

India, like the nations of the Mideast and 
Wherever peoples are seeking to lift primi- 
tive impoverished economies into the 20th 
Century, is in the middle of a political eco- 

© revolt that the West can ignore only 
at its peril, 

The West can haggle over the amount one 
Society should be called upon to provide in 
order to pull another and, in the good sense, 
aen Soclety from the trough of an historic 

Pression, But both the times and the 
— War make help on an adequate scale 

Perative if Soviet communism is not to 

ercut democracy in India as it is sub- 
Verting the Mideast. 
Itse the Mideast, the West failed to identify 
lf with the legitimate and inexorable 
Surge to a better standard of living which 
ence and technology could make possible 
the Arab nations, if only the resources 
© made available’ 
Sea reasons for the West's fallure are not 
x, Any means entirely attributable to parsi- 

Ony. The fanatic Arab enmity toward 

to l -was perhaps a primary cause that led 
America’s withdrawal from the Aswan 


Dam Project and to the collision course that 
Slowed 


8 in Indla, where the average per capita 


me of its 360 million people is only $56 
year, false economy could lend to the fail- 
Of the democratic West, there, too. The 
Aru Union is busy selling its brand of 
Iná; ism to Indians on one hand, while the 
to an Communist Party is trying earnestly 
A itself with a reform program in the 
A n state of Kerala. 
Wend India, whether the United States or 
leaa rn like it or not, is the moral 
and er and the bellwether for southeast Asia 
ma ca, the principal suppliers of raw 
terials without which the West could not 
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live. As India goes, so will go Asia and 
Africa. s 

Humanity then is wedded to self-interest 
in assisting India to break the chains created 
by its population explosion and world infla- 
tion, 

This breakthrough cannot be achieved at 
bargain prices, either for India or for the 
West, as Senators Jonn KENNEDY (Democrat, 
Massachusetts) and SHERMAN Cooper (Re- 
publican, Kentucky) showed they appreci- 
ated in their proposal for a billion-dollar 
Marshall plan for India to be financed co- 
operatively by the Free World nations. 

India needs massive aid to prevent the 
revolution of rising expectations from turn- 
ing into a Red revolution of frustrated 
hopes, and it is time the West acknowledged 
that fact. If the United States and the West 
fall the task In order to spite Indian neutral- 
ism or as a result of inertia, the West most 
certainly will lose a critical and perhaps the 
decisive battle of the cold war. 


From the Guaranty Survey of July 1953] 
INDIA Seconp §-Yrar PLAN SUBSTANTIALLY 
REDUCED, BUT FOREIGN-ExCHANGE Dericrr 
STILL Larce—Foop-Grain PRODUCTION IN- 

ADEQUATE 

Attention in Indian financial. circles fs 
focused on what might well be called an 
“agonizing reappraisal” of the Second 5-Year 
Plan. Debaters can be roughly divided into 
two camps, with the strength of each shift- 
ing continuously as the hand-to-mouth 
process of finding enough foreign exchange 
to cover the commitments of the months 
ahead looks miore or less possible. No one 
denies that the plan is an ambitious one, 
but there are those whose sentiments about 
it may be characterized as “the least that is 
necessary to get over the hump” and, on the 
other hand, those who talk in terms of near 
bankruptcy and “fatal fascination with 
steel.” India, though a poor country, has an 
economic potential which challenges the 
imagination, and it is in no way surprising 
that many different routes to a higher stand- 
ard of living are being presented. The route 
which the Second 5-Year Plan represents is 
is no doubt the hard one, but the Indian 
Government is gambling on its also being 
the most effective one. 

High taxes, deficit financing, depletion of 
the country’s sterling reserves, and incur- 
rence of heavy foreign debts are being used 
during the 5-year period for a complex of 
heayy industrial projects, mainly in the 
steel, mining, transport, power, and irriga- 
tion fields, The official aim is to develop 
“basic industries and industries which make 
machines to make the machines needed for 
further development,” because such indus- 
tries will save the country vast amounts of 
foreign exchange after they start produc- 
tion, At prices then prevailing, it was cal- 
culated that the foreign-exchange cost of 
importing 1 million tons of steel was not 
much lower than the foreign-exchange cost 
of a steel plant with an installed capacity of 
a million tons a year, 

The great majority of these costly proj- 
ects, however, provide no returns in the 
form of increased output for several years. 
This is the crux of India’s present financial 
problems, as regards both domestic and for- 
eign resources. One British econ t re- 
cently noted, “nothing is so greedy of steel 
as work to make steel.” 

DEFENSE OF THE PLAN 


During the budget debate of last March, 
Mr. Nehru gave his response to the critics 
of high taxes and mounting foreign debts. 
The Prime Minister described the problem 
of India as that of an underdeveloped coun- 
try somehow breaking the barrier and cross- 
ing into the position of a dynamic and self- 
progressing economy. “We are making four 
steel plants, machine-forge foundry plants, 
and other things. It ts only when these 
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come into being and start functioning that 
your speed becomes faster and faster. So 
long as\you have to rely on steel from abroad, 
you are helpless, as we are today. You may 
have steel—that is one big step forward— 
but if you have to rely on machines from 
abroad you are helpless, It is only when 
you are making your own machines, not petty 
machines but big machines like iron and 
steel plants, that you are well on the road 
to progress. It is hard work, but it brings 
results.” è 

Almost from the start the second 5-year 
pian has been in trouble as costs, both in 
foreign exchange and rupees, have increas- 
ingly exceeded the original estimates. In 
addition, the plan made inadequate allow- 
ance for the growing imports of raw mate- 
rials and spare parts required as general 
industrial production increased, and no ac- 
count was taken of rising defense imports 
or the need for larger imports of food grains 
due to bad monsoons. 

As the situation now stands, the plan has 
been cut back to only the hard core, which 
includes the three steel plants being built 
by the state, the expansion of the private 
Tata Iron & Steel Works, and a reduced num- 
ber of mining, transport, and power projects. 
Even with this sharp pruning, the Govern- 
ment estimated its forelgn-exchange deficit 
for the plan’s remaining 3 years at 81.47 
billion last December and further stated 
that, owing to a bunching of external com- 
mitments over the next 18 months, a large 
part of the deficit will arise during this 
period. The United States loan of $225 mil- 
lion and extra shipments of surplus wheat 
have improved the situation. But the coun- 
try’s sterling balances are now below $500 
million (as compared with $1.5 billion at the 
end of 1955), the stringency of import li- 
censing is hurting existing industry, which 
needs more taw materials, and the foreign- 
exchange crisis, a major topic in the press, 
is not being helped by the currently un- 
favorable markets for major Indian exports, 

THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURE 

During the first 5-year plan, the monsoons 
were favorable, but last year they were not, 
and widespread food shortages have again 
become the principal fact of life. The Gov- 
ernment has acted quickly in arranging more 
imports, preventing speculative hoarding, 
and seeing to orderly distribution. But the 
general consensus is that the increases in 
output previously achieved with the help of 
good weather caused a certain amount of 
complacency. While the various large irri- 
gation projects under construction and 
planned will make a big difference in the 
future, programs designed to teach better 
methods, introduce minor irrigation, and 
make other simple improvements must be 
intensified, as they can have a more im- 
mediate and widespread effect. In addition, 
it is felt that uncertainty surrounding land 
reform is holding down incentive and that 
this situation should be clarified faster. 

Even if more large-scale foreign aid fs 
forthcoming, the next few years will admit- 
tedly be difficult, Much will be heard of the 
phrases “behind schedule” and “below the 
target.” It must be remembered, however, 
that whether three-fourths or only half of 
the 5-year plan is completed in 5 years, much 
will have been accomplished in setting up a 
basis for further development without rely- 
ing so heavily upon huge imports of capital 
equipment. 

{From the Economist, London. England, of 
July 12, 1958] 
Inpra’s URGENT NEED 


India’s crisis of foreign exchange grows 


more desperate week by week, The 


deficit in the remaining period of the second 
5-year plan, that is, until April 1961, is esti- 
mated at some £420 million, after making 


m 
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allowance for normal export proceeds (which, 
contrary to some suggestions, do not appear 
to have been adversely affected in the balance 
by price movements). Moreover, more than 
half this sum will- be needed before next 
spring, to meet commitments for goods that 
have been ordered. India’s sterling balances 
at the end of 1955 were well over £500 mil- 
lion, but they are now below £160 million, 
and falling at the rate of, roughly, £15 mil- 
lion a month. Under the present legislation 
some £64 million of the sterling assets, and 
also the £80 million of gold held by the Re- 
serve Bank of India, must be provided as a 
cover for the note issue, though these limits 
may be encroached upon for a period of 6 
months without new legislation. But a re- 
duction of the cover requirement can now 
provide no significant further relief. The 
resources are not there, and unless India can 
find them, and find them quickly, its econ- 
omy will face violent disruption. 

India’s high officials have, accordingly, un- 
dGertaken a new world search for aid. Mr, 
B. K. Nehru, Secretary of the Economic Divi- 
sion of the Finance Ministry, has moved on 
from London to Washington, and the new 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Morarji Desai 
_ will come to London at the end of next month 
en route for the Commonwealth conference 
in Montreal. India will have further oppor- 
tunity to press its demands at the subsequent 
meetings of the IMF and the World Bank In 
New Delhi. Thus far, India has succeeded 
in securing a certain amount of help from 
the United States and Germany, but this has 
been of limited use because it has not been 
in free currency. America’s loans through 
the Export-Import Bank, as always, have 
been tied to purchases of United States goods 
(at prices substantially above the world mar- 
ket level) while Germany has simply post- 
poned repayments. India is now making a 
new approach to London. The British Gov- 
ernment is anxious to help, but after the 
strains of the past few years it is difficult 
to see how it could agree to make avallable 
any significant amount that would place a 
further burden on the dollar pool. Any con- 
cession will presumably be linked to British 
exports. 


Americans, Have You Forgotten? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of an article which appeared in 
the July 1958 issue of the publication 
Hungarian Freedom Fighter and is en- 
nee “Americans, Have You Forgot- 

AMERICANS, Have You Forcorren? 

Your country, for generations a British 
colony, was set free at the end of the 18th 
century by your forefathers. Less than a 
hundred years later slavery was abolished 
in the States by upright citizens, many of 
whom gave their lives to eliminate an im- 
moral remnant of the past, unworthy of a 
progressive country. Freedom is a household 
— 2 es your country where many have died 
‘or 

In 1956 a nation of 10 million back in old 
Europe, once more in the course of its his- 
tory, revolted against its oppressors. Set- 
tied for over 1,000 years at the outpost of 
the western world, it has upheld many at- 
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tacks of eastern conquerers, or Tartars and 
Turks, Many times has their country been 
ransacked, their men killed or maimed, their 
women raped and driven into siavery to- 
gether with their children who were trained 
to become the enemies of their own kind. 
All the while, Europe was building her mag- 
nificent culture of thoughts and deeds, a 
culture Which is yours, too, here in America. 
And civilization could develop and reach un- 
paralleled heights in your country where its 
prerequisites: Political, economic, and per- 
sonal freedom were given in fuller measure 
than anywhere else. 

In the fall of 1956 yoy heard and read of 
another fight for freedom of the Hungarians. 
Your reaction was magnificent; you lavishly 
gaye money; clothing, medical help for thou- 
sands of refugees all over Europe, for the 
sick, the wounded, the destitute back in 
Hungary. The gates of your rich and happy 
country were opened to many of those who 
had to leave their homes to save their lives, 
they were fed and clothed, housed and 
given work. Yes; you did all this and more, 
because you are good and warm-hearted, 
and have been taught to help those who 
need help, 

But did you, or do you now, understand? 
No, you could not. Nor did we in Hungary 
when frightful things were said to be going 
on in Russia in the years between the two 
wars, All this could, of course not happen 
in a civilized world. We understand now. 
We have seen or suffered ourselves the in- 
credible horrors of Nazi persecution—just 
another aspect of relentless dictatorship— 
we know all about destroyed homes, dis- 
persed families, concentration camps, cruelty 


and tortures. Hungary suffered all the mis- 


eries of political and military warfare—and 
when the nightmare was over, when west- 
ern Europe could, at last, dress her wounds 
and get a new lease of life, this unhappy 
country found itself enslaved, as never be- 
fore. for many centuries. It was all very 
cleverly done, slowly, by degrees, in the course 
of 3 years, by those well-trained Russians 
using the most dangerous of all hidden 
weapons: hypocrisy, lies and promises they 
never meant to keep, by eficient methods in- 
herited from the czarist secret police, 

In 1956 you helped the victims of a des- 
perate bid for freedom of the Hungarian 
people, Many were sayed, thanks to you, but 
Russian tanks again conquered the land. 
Thousands are dead, thousands have been 
deported to forced labor camps, to deadly 
mines in Siberia and elsewhere, Religion Is 
heavily persecuted once more, free thought 
and speech mean loss of job, jail, perhaps 
death. This is the balance for Hungary. 

And for you? Tou will realize that in 
1956 one of the last opportunities of curing 
a steadily growing menace to the ciyllized 
world has been missed. Instead of taking 
decisive steps at a moment when Commu- 
nist parties were collapsing all over the 
world, when the Trojan Horses, called Fifth 
Columns, were rapidly disintegrating, west- 
ern leaders remained passive because western 
peoples, and above all, you Americans did 
not and could not understand. Your wars 
fought for liberty are too far back, your 
country has been involved in wars since, but 
has never experienced the horrors of total 
warfare in the hinterland. 

Last fall a sputnik stunt was a hundred 
percent success for the Soviet propaganda— 
1 year after the massacres of Hungary. 80 
are the social activities of elegant, well- 
groomed Mikhail Menshikhov, the smiling 
diplomat. Van Cliburn’s outstanding talent 
had to be discovered in Moscow by those who 
consider themselves to be cultural leaders of 
the world. And who else but Russians could 
have a dance group like Moyseyev’s? 

All the while, secret trials were and are 
going on in Hungary, and the shocked world 
has now learned of the execution of leaders 
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of the revolution. Once more facts are speak- 
ing for themselves. Are you Americans, who 
live in a free, democratic country, again going 
to disregard the sharp weapon of public opin- 
ion which is yours by right? Can you still 
not read the Mene Tekel Upharsim on the 
wall? We, Hungarians, are no more asking 
for help; we now warn you to save your- 
selves. A new tide of tyranny, a brute force 
is threatening the civilized world, the under- 
developed countries as well as rich and pros- 
perous ones. This is an invasion which a 
handful of oppressed Hungarians can no more 
stop, as did their ancestors in former cen- 
turies. 

War? No. We know what it means, per- 
haps better than you do. But the cold war 
we have been fighting now for over 10 years 
is not peace, and peace cannot be attained 
by peace conferences staged by those to whom 
this beautiful word means the death-like 
silence of a world conquered by them. There 
is no need to bring the horrors of atomic war 
on mankind. Just do this: live up to one of 
your slogans in a slightly different wording. 
Instead of saying Trade, not aid” say: Trade 
is aid, do not trade.” 

Do not trade with a country (and its 
satellites) which is bound to use your sub- 
stantial credits for means to kill democracy. 
Do not sit down to talk with rep- 
resentatives of a system based on slavery, 
forced labor and other medieval methods. 
Do not negotiate with members of a gov- 
ernment which ruthlessly murders all those 
who want to be free, whose minions ar- 
rested Imre Nagy and his group after they 
had been granted safe conduct on leaving 
their place of refuge. Which disregarded 
the age-old custom of never touching an 
envoy, by seizing Gen. Pal Maleter. See the 
flaming words on the wall. Think of the 
incidents of American airmen in Soviet 
Russia and East Germany. New alarming- 
symptoms can daily be detected by those 
who know that the international political 
situation has gotten far beyond the scope of 
commissions and conferences. 

Civilized society does not fraternize with 
burglars and murderers, it jails them and 
eventually sentences them to death. Why 
then try to be friendly with burglars and 
murderers, just because they were sly and 
strong enough to selze power over a steadily 
growing number of human beings. The 
only way to bring freedom to these un- 
happy victims, to avoid the worst of wars, 
is to remember that they cannot and will 
not start wholesale murder of mankind if 
they lack the machinery and raw materials 
they need for armaments. For God's sake: 
Do not give it to them. 

One cannot but be horrified at the ides 
of Western powers now lifting embargoes 
on commodities which, very wisely, had been 
barred for many years from export to 
the Soylet bloc—you did not and could not 
understand. But try to understand now, 
before it is too late for all of us; let us start 
a natoinwide movement sponsored by all who 
have learned the bitter lesson: Trade is aid 
do not trade. 


The Friendly, the Courageous, the Miracle 
City: Johnstown, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
edition of the official publication of the 
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Pennsylvania League of Cities contains 
an article entitled “Johnstown, the 
Friendly, the Courageous, the Miracle 
City.” Because the history of Johns- 
town is an integral part of the history 
of the United States, I believe this ar- 
ticle needs to be included in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The story of Johnstown, written by 
Michael M. Chudy, city assessor and 
Zoning administrator, points out the 
Courage, determination, and industry of 
& stricken people rising above tragedy to 
build anew and keep pace with a grow- 
ing and progressive America. It pro- 
Vides an incentive to individuals and 
Communities alike. Today's Johnstown 

a monument to the faith of a resolute 
and devoted populace, an inspiration to 
Victims of catastrophe. 

In asking that this material be ‘in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point, I 
Urge my colleagues to read the tribute to 
& great city. I also invite you to visit 
Johnstown, the largest city in my dis- 
trict, during your travels. I am sure 
You will find its hospitality something 
that will make you return again and 
again. 

Baur History OF JOHNSTOWN * 

Johnstown was named after Joseph Johns 
(Josef Shantz), a native of Switzerland, wha 
ar the age of 19 came to this country in 
1768, On September 13, 1793, he purchased 

Acres of land, for which he paid 435 
Pounds, 15 shillings. This parcel embraced 
What is now the central portion of the city. 
Th 1800 he laid out the village, which then 
8 as Connumah or Conemaugh Old 


Prior to the invasion of the white man, 
the site of Johnstown was occupied prin- 
Cipaliy by the Shawonese and Delaware 

n-tribes. 

Johnstown remained largely an agricul- 

al community until the late 1820's, when 
the construction of the famous Pennsylvania 
l was undertaken and the city began to 
grow. ‘The canal system of transportation 
extended from Pittsburgh to Johnstown, In 

2, the Pennsylvania Railroad purchased 


he canal from the State; and continued ~ 


Operations until 1863, when the canal was 
Ndoned; and the system gave way to 
t more rapid means of transportation— 
he steam railway. 
The town did not attain any considerable 
Frowth. however, until the Cambria Iron Co. 
Predecessor of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
located in this area in 1840, attracted by the 
ast amount of available timber; and the 
5 nee of an tron- ore vein of commercial 
Aue in the surrounding hills. Later, aug- 
menting the employment opportunities in 
he locality, another steel company located 
8 re. It is now the subsidiary of the United 
tates Steel Co., known as the Carnegie Ili- 
is Steel Co. 
Since that time, the town hada: consistent 
th; that is. until May 31, 1889, when 
Ne of the most appalling disasters In all 
Story befell Johnstown. This tragic flood, 
m h comes to mind when Johnstown 13 
wontloned in nny civiliged country in the 
Orid, cost more than 2.200 lives and a 
hice 
Mine Johnstown Story was written by 
a M. Chudy, Johnstown's city assessor 
2 zoning administrator. He is also presi- 
ou of the Municipal Assessors’ Association 
Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania chairman of 
® National Association of Assessing Of- 
of rs; and a member of the Advisory Council 
the State Tax Equalization Board. He 


ay Written several articles on municipal 
«iry, 
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property loss of $17 million. With distinc- 
tive pluck and courage, the surviving in- 
habitants, with the aid of money from all 
over the world, soon rebuilt the town. 

Aside from the great flood of 1889, the his- 
tory of Johnstown has been for the most 
part devoid of world-startling events. After 
the rehabilitation of the town, more and 
more people moved here. Numerous indus- 
tries settled here. New business blocks 
sprang up, More and more beautiful resi- 
dential districts came into being. 

Then came March 17, 1936. Again flood- 
waters placed Johnstown in the national 
limelight. When the waters receded 8 per- 
sons were dead and property damage stood at 
almost $41 million. .Hardly had the waters 
subsided when again the Johnstown people 
began to demonstrate their perseverance and 
courage. Within a short period of time they 
had pulled’ themselves out of the muck and 
mire and were busily rebuilding the city into 
the fine modern community it is today. From 
the wreckage of two major floods, and fre- 
quent lesser ones, Johnstown has risen’ each 
time as a newer and brighter city, 

The people here no longer live in dread of 
the heavy rains and rising rivers that plagued 
their valley for centuries. Today Johnstown 
is flood-free. On August 23, 1938, work was 
begun on the river channels of the Cone- 
maugh and the Stonycreek Rivers, removing 
millions of tons of rock and dirt from the 
beds of the rivers: and thousands of tons of 
cement was poured to make river walls, rising 
above the natural river banks. The Federal 
Government financed this project. Over $8 
million was spent tn the widening, deepening, 
and paving of 9 miles of river channel. 

Johnstown is principally a steel town. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co, arid the Carnegie Illinois 
Steel Co, are the two major industries in the 
area. Within a 50-mile radius of Johnstown 
approximately 40 percent of the world's best 
bituminous coal ig mined. In addition to 
these basic industies a goodly diversification 
exists and is being enlarged as time goes on, 

; JOHNSTOWN TODAY 

Someone once remarked: “Anybody can 
tear down, but it takes craftsmen to build.” 

For several years Johnstown’s city affairs 
were hampered by internal discord. Today 
city council is working diligently, harmon- 
jously,and productively, Public confidence 
has been restored. The labor unions, the 
chamber, of commerce, all business, service 
and fraternal groups are in full accord with 
the ambitious program of the administra- 
tion. ; 

At one time the city of Johnstown had a 
$5 million debt. By mid-June 1958, the 
city will entirely wipe out the last of its 
bonded debt. Now Johnstown is really ready 
to move forward—something that was not 
possible until the financial elements of the 
municipality were cleaned up, 

City council recently let a contract for 
the preparation of a master plan for Johns- 
town. This master plan will cover such 

as needed public improvements, 
streets and highways, downtown land use, 
zoning and land subdivision reguiations. 

The completion of the master plan is 
necessary before Federal ald can be gotten 
for the urban redevelopment program now 
under way. 

Action also has already been taken to 
eliminate traffic bottle necks in the down- 
town area. Professional help has been hired 
to assist local engineers in making a traffic 
survey, to determine what factors are con- 
tributing to traffic snarls, and to recommend 
the proper remedies. 

An authority is now being planned for 
the completion of the sanitary sewer system 
and the construction of a disposal plant. 
The disposal plant will be large enough to 
take care of the needs of adjoining boroughs 
and townships. 

The sdministration ts planning to pur- 
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chase substantial parcels of substandard 
property in the area adjacent to the business 
section for public parking. 

Low wages and long hours of city em- 
ployees have been improved to bring them 
in Une with private industry—a step that 
did much to improve the morale and serv- 
ices of city employees. It is further planned 
to give job stability to city employees, in 
order to insure employment on the basis of 
merit and ability, and not on the basis of 
political activity. 

In recent years, personnel and equipment 
in the police department have been greatly 
expanded. Johnstown is well below the 
crime average for cities of her size. 

Fire department personnel also has been 
considerably increased. New modern equip- 
ment was purchased, Establishment of a 
three-platoon system is belng considered. 


Comprehensive park and recreation pro- 


grams have been developed. 

Action already is being taken looking to- 
ward the annexation and consolidation of 
surrounding boroughs and townships. 

Plans are underway for a new municipal 
garage. 

A strong improvement policy has been 
undertaken for streets and alleys, 

Other projects which are now on the draw- 
ing board include an addition to the city 
hall; the improvement of fire hall facilities 
both through remodeling and new construc- 
tion. 

Aside from these various municipal proj- 
ects, ciyic accomplishments have also taken 
@ remarkable spurt in Johnstown. 

In 1950 the Cambria County War Memorial 
Was erected at a cost of over $1,500,000. This 
new arena contains facilities for sports ac- 
tivities and banquet hall. 

The Memorial Hospital in, 1954 built a 
$2,500,000 addition to its property. In 1952 
the Mercy Hospital erected a 9-story addi- 
tion at a cost of $2,500,000. The Lee Hospi- 
tal is now in the process of building a 6- 
story addition at a cost of $1,500,000. 

In recent years & municipal music shell of 
fine native cut-stone was built; conforming 
in design to the world’s best shells. 

Within 4 miles of city hall, Johnstown has 
an airport, which is the fifth largest in Penn- 
sylvania, It is located on 330 acres, at an 
altitude of 2,280 feet above sea level. Alle- 
gheny Airways offers connections with all 
principal cities, 

In 1954, after 5 years of construction, 
Johnstown’s river channel flood-control 
project was completed. The Federal Govern- 
ment spent $8,670,000 on this project. Ac- 
cording to Army engineers, this is the big- 
gest and the best channel improvement 
undertaken anywhere in the United States. 

Since 1926, 1,160 new homes haye been 
erected within the corporate area of Johns- 
town. These new homes cost approximately 
$16 million. 

During the same period new commercial 
buildings. and other nonresidential struc- 
tures were erected to the tune of $25 million, 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1956 erected a 
new general office building costing about 
$2 million. The steel company also remod- 
eled and renovated its other office buildings 
ata cost of several hundred thousand dollars. 

The city owns a nine-hole golf course 
within easy reach of the central part of the 
city. A modern clubhouse was recently 
erected, | 

Johnstown has 511 low-income housing 
units, Recently plans were approved for the 
erection of 450 additional units at a cost of 
$6,740,000. All this valuable property will 
eventually revert to the city, free of all en- 
cumbrances. 

Johnstown has a million-dollar stadium, 
which seats 17,000 people. 

The elected Johnstown officials who direct 
the destiny of the city, all have a fine back- 


. 
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ground of civic performance; and well repre- 
sent the people whom they serve. 

Mayor Walter E. Rose is an attorney by 
profession. Only 5 years after graduating 
from law school, he was elected to the State 
house of representatives.. He was majority 
whip in Harrisburg when he interrupted his 
term to enter the Navy. He is the only 
Johnstown mayor ever to have been elected 
for three consecutive terms. 

Daniel J. Shields, director of finance, has 
many years of municipal service to his credit. 
He was the youngest school board president 
in the history of Johnstown, He served as a 
member of the bicameral council before the 
adoption of the commission form of govern- 
ment. He served as mayor of the city dur- 
ing some of its most trying times—the de- 
pression, and the flood of 1936. He served as 
member of city city council for three differ- 
ent terms, including the present. He was 
director of highways, director of public 
safety, and now director of finance. 

Raymond B. Johnson, director of streets 
and highways, is a newcomer to the Johns- 
town political scene. However, he brings 
with him a fine background of clylc accom- 
plishments, and business know-how. He is 
a graduate of Lebanon Valley College and did 
graduate work at the University of Mary- 
land and the University of Pittsburgh. He 
was an instructor of history and social 
science at Cochranville High School. He 
was purchasing agent of United States Navy 
installations at Lukens Steel Co, He was also 
office and sales manager for the same com- 
pany. At the present time he is owner of 
the Johnson heating and air-conditioning 
establishment. 

Louls Saylor, who heads the department of 
parks and public property, is a member of 
many civic organizations. He has been an 
alderman for 34 years. For many ‘years he 
served as city police magistrate. He was 
president of the Cambria County unit of the 
Pennsylvania Magistrates Association; and 
for 3 years he was director in the associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania Squires and Constables. 

Raymond E. McDermit, director of public 
safety, is a retired employee of the United 
States Steel Co. He was president of the 
local political action committee; and head 
of the local United Steel Workers of America, 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly. He had also served as a 
member of the Johnstown School Board. 

James E. Parks, city treasurer, is a phar- 
macist by profession. He was a partner in 
à Johnstown meatpacking plant. He is 
active in many local as well as national elne 
and fraternal organizations. 

Emil C. Schwing, city controller, is an ac- 
countant by profession. He was formerly an 
alderman. He was also a referee of the 
State workmen's compensation board; and 
is active in many civic organizations. 


STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Population (1950 United States Census): 
Johnstown (corporate limits), 63,232; Greater 
Johnstown (area within 3-mile radius of city 
hall), including 10 boroughs and 8 town- 
ships), 110,180; city and subyrban area 
(metropolitan district set up by Bureau of 
the Census), 291,354; Johnstonw marketing 
area (territory within radius of 30 miles ot 
Johnstown), 450,000. 

Area: Johnstown, 5.76 square miles, 3,688.94 
acres; Greater Johnstown, 13 square miles: 
Johnstown marketing area, 1,198 square 
miles. 

Altitude; Business and industrial section, 
1,162 feet above sea level; principal residen- 
bean bed 1,700 feet; municipal airport, 2.280 
ee 

Parks: 15 sites, 598.22 acres; total valun- 
tion, $5 million. 

Public recreation: Municipal stadium in 
heart of city, seating 17,000; municipal golf 
course, 9 holes; Roxbury Park, baseball dia- 
monds, tennis courts, skiing and tobogganing 
courses, band ahell; municipal swimming 
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pool; 16 school basketball halls; $85,000 music 
pavilion; $1,500,000 War Memorial Arena, 

Assessed valuation (corporate limits): 
Real estate, $74,693,230; tax rate, $15 per 
$1,000; tax duplicate, $1,053,409; bonded debt, 
$555,107; cost of government, $2,199,908. 

Municipal services: Fire department, 7 sta- 
tions, 12 piece of equipment, 105 men; police 
department, public safety bullding, 15 pieces 
of motor equipment, 80 men. 

Streets: Total street mileage, 94.21; miles 
paved, 61.5; miles of sanitary sewers, 98.2; 
miles of storm sewers, 77.5; number of street- 
car lines; 6; length of streetcar lines, 24.5 
miles single-track, 38.5 miles double-track, 

Education: University of Pittsburgh Junior 
College; Cambria Rowe Business College; 
Johnstown College of Music; 27 public 
schools, including Central High School and 3 
junior high schools; 11 parochial schools, 
including Catholic High School; public- 
school teachers, 393; parochial school teach- 
ers, 110; assessed value of public school prop- 
erty, $73,232,115, parochial, $548,000; public 
school enrollment, 10,000; parochial, 4.500. 
Greater Johnstown public schools, 49, includ- 
ing 8 high schools; 11 school auditoriums, the 
2 largest seating 1,300 and 2,000; total en- 
rollment, 25,000. (0 

Steel and coal; Steel and soft coal are the 
dominant industries of Johnstown. About 
85 percent of the industrial workers of the 
geographic city are employed in mining and 
steel manufacture, in secondary iron and 
steel industries, and in the making of clay 
products. The greatest resource is low-vola- 
tile coal, In the marketing area of Johns- 
town are mined over 40 million tons of soft 
coal yearly. This represents about one- 
seventh of the bituminous coal output of 
Pennsylvania and one-twelfth of that in the 
United States. Approximately 35,000 miners 
are employed. 

General information: The major employ- 
ment for the 130,000 workers in the Johns- 
town area consists of farming, coal mining 
and steel making—3 groups which have 
consistently shown in national surveys 
as having gained most in income since 1940. 
The manufacturing and industrial payroll in 
1947 was over $191,860,000. Gross farm in- 
come is In excess of $34,457,000. Added to- 
gether, these amounts provide a well-rounded 
market, averaging yearly in Johnstown over 
$1,240 per capita in retail sales. Sales Man- 
agement’'s 1953 Survey of Buying Power esti- 
mated the effective buying Income of the 
Johnstown area to be $364,470,000, ~ 


Our Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a most interesting editorial dealing with 
the subject of the foreign aid program 
appeared on Monday, July 28, in the 
Chicago Daily News. 

I particularly wish to call attention to 
the last paragraph of the editorial. It 
teads as follows: 

Any country that wants American capital 
in developing its productive capacity need 
only offer honest protection against con- 
fiscation and harassment, and private 
5 and skills will flock to the oppor- 

y.» 


Mr. Speaker, this points up a problem 
that for al ong time has plagued efforts 
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to encourage private capital to assume 
part of the burden of our enormous for- 
eign aid program, and thus give some 
relief to the taxpayers. Industry can- 
not be expected to risk capital in coun- 
tries in which the threat of confiscation, 
expropriation or nationalization exists. 

The Government’s foreign investment 
guaranty program falis short of provid- 
ing the necessary protection. The 
answer lies in action among the nations 


_of the world themselves. 


An important step in this direction 
was taken last fall at the International 
Industrial Development Conference in 
San Francisco, at which the disting- 
guished German banker, Hermann Abs, 
proposed a world Magna Charta for for- 
eign investment that would seek to pro- 
tect it against seizure and expropriation. 
The proposal would reinstitute the inter- 
national rule of law in the field of for- 
eign investment, It has been received 
with widespread interest throughout the 
world. A similar plan was advanced last 
February by Charles S, Rhyne, president 
of the American Bar Association, wh? 
called for “a world law to protect world 
investments.” 

Mr. Speaker, these proposals are 
worthy of most serious consideration if 
we desire to encourage private capital 
to play the dynamic role that it should 
be playing in the campaign to offset thé 
Communist economic offensive abroad. 

Under unanimous consent, I includé 
the text of the editorial in the Chicago 
Daily News in the Appendix of the Cox 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as part of my re- 
marks: 

We SHOULD TAKE New Loox AT OUR 
Aw Goats 

The House is apparently fighting a losing 
battle to trim $872 million from Presiden! 
Eisenhower's vast foreign aid request of 33.9 
billion, The Senate is solidly supporting tha 
President's plea that the cut would weaken 
our fight against communism, although he 1s 
as completely unable to dd¢ument this con- 
tention as he would be If he also argued 
that foreign aid would cure cancer. 

Inevitably, the Middle East turmoil hat 
been advanced as an additional argument fot 
more aid. The purpose of previous aid td 
Arab countries, of course, was to prevent pre- 
cisely such turmoll. But the spenders seem 
to regard foreign ald in the same way some 
people look at prayer—if it doesn't, Work it 
only shows you didn't pray hard enough, not 
that what you sought was unreasonable. 

The Iraq! rebels used American arms to 
win their revolution. Our aid to Nasser has 
hardly turned him into an American firste?- 
Even the Germans, whom we have assisted 
bountifully, are balking at support of our 
Middle Eastern adventure. 

In brief, men and nations everywhere are 
acting in what they deem to be their ow? 
interest. Where their interest may happen 
to coincide with ours we are the gainers, but 
neither men nor nations sell their loyalty 
or their determination to seek their ow? 
advantage. 

Foreign aid is undoubtedly being sub- 
ported by many who are skeptical of its 
value in choking communism, Many 
shrewd individuals see great future ad- 
vantage in developing backward countries 
to the point of becoming customers for 
American goods. 

A hardheaded program of foreign aid for 
this latter purpose makes sense, Perhaps 
the House budget cutters would have more 
success if they candidly emphasized s 
purpose of economic assistance, and de- 
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Manded that the ald program be brought 
into line with this goal. 

Such a policy would block the govern- 
Ment-to-government form of aid now be- 
ing followed. It has been shown repeatedly 
that this folly, at the worst, leads to cor- 
ruption, and at the best to unwise or waste- 
ful use of the money. 

The change in policy, furthermore, would 
check the use of American money to pro- 
Mote socialism, which—in addition to being 
an inefficient system for developing a na- 
tlon—we properly regard as the heart of 
the Commuinist ideology. 

No better Ulustration could be found than 
India, which has received upward of $200 
Million in direct help, plus large amounts 
Of credit and gift-farm products. Social- 
ism is the declared pattern of its society, 
and it has been implemented by the nation- 
alization of much of the basic industry. 

This can hardly be unrelated to the 
heutral position of India in the contest 

tween communism and freedom. If this 
fence sitting so often seems to be neutrality 
On the side of communism, it is because, 
ideologically, socialism feels more kinship 
With the Soviets than with America; 

A nation that is hostile to private capital 
is not going to become an admirer and de- 
tender of the American system, and any 
ald that we extend to give socialism a 
false appearance of accomplishment merely 

es to weaken, rather than strengthen, 
dur position. 

Any country that wants American capital 

developing its productive capacity need 
Only offer honest protection against con- 

tion and harassment, and private money 
and skills will fock to the opportunity. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley, 
Former Chairman of the Democratic 
Committee, at Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker,, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address by the Honorable 

ames A. Farley, given at the annual 

er of the Franklin County Demo- 
cratic Committee at Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
On July 22, 1958: 

Ress sy Hon. James A. FARLEY, FORMER 
Onamztax or THE DeMocraTic NATIONAL 
Commirree AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
COMMITTEE. ANNUAL DINNER, FRANKLIN 
Counry Democratic COMMITTEE, TUPPER 
Lakez, N. Y., Jury 22, 1958 


Py is somewhat surprising to me to witness 
i 270 Current rediscovery of the north country 
of ew York State. occasioned by the opening 
the St. Lawrence seaway. I say rediscovery 
H use I was born and brought up in the 
ane an River Valley which, with the Mohawk 
d Champlain Valleys, was the acknowl- 
ten key to the continent for 200 years. The 
bar: Slants of Europe, Britain and France, 
ha tled for its control even before we were a 
tion, at fateful Ticonderoga. And in the 
Olution, excepting that General Washing- 
n Succeeding in holding the valleys from 
*st Point to Saratoga, and by force of arms, 
8 two invading British armies from Mon- 
tal and New York City, would have crushed 
1 the life of our Nation before it began. 
who been said that the seaway opens 
at ls called the fourth coast of our coun- 
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try. Actually, this so-called fourth coast 
for us who have lived by its shores is hardly 
second to the Atlantic coast in being the first 
coast of our country; a coast which had to 
be defended in two full-fledged naval battles, 
the Battle of Lake Champlain and Lake Erie. 
It was also pointed out, and correctly, that 
there were new products to be expected from 
New York's north country. But, though it 
wasn’t mentioned, this region's oldest and 
most famous product is fiercely independent 
American men and women. As certainly as 
Virginia and North Carolina are the parents 
of Tennessee, the pioneering stock of New 
York la the forebear of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, and the upper Middle West. 

Now, I think you stand upon new and 
world frontiers. It is my firm conviction 
that your boundless energies are about to 
find new expression, because of the tremend- 
ous new tools in your capable hands. More 
particularly, I predict that the St. Lawrence 
Valley is on the threshold of becoming one 
of the historic valleys of the world. As the 
Nile measures ancient Egypt, as the Tiber 
the Christian era, as the Mississippi the 19th 
century, the St. Lawrence will measure the 
2ist century. Thomas Jefferson's purchase 
of the whole Mississippi Valley was consid- 
ered a wild extravagance of fifteen millions. 
Yet that sum would not buy a city block of 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, or Des Moines—cities 
yet unborn. Great cities, great mines, great 
commerce, and great universities will crowd 
this valley to the sea. The north country 
is about to become a tremendous Gibraltar 
of western civilization. d 

I, as a United States Senator, would hope 
not only to accelerate this growth but to see 
that only one unchanging factor goes with 
it, the spirit of the people who have main- 
tained it until now. 

Now, in this forthcoming development 
many, many problems will arise and most 
of them will be of considerable Federal com- 
plexion. While it is axiomatic that speciai 
location attracts specialized capital, as for 
instance, oll investment to Texas, this area 
is of such widely diversified resources that 
the development will be broad and general. 
Its general pattern will follow that of the 
lower Mohawk Valley, from which the city 
of Schenectady emerged as an industrial 
giant, rather than that of our early western 
areas, such as Dodge City, where the prihicipal 
specialization was cattle. 

Permit me, if you will, to outline a few of 
the aspects. Firstly, the power developed is 
subject to four jurisdictions—the United 


States, Canada, Ontario, and New York State. 


Additionally, the general jurisdiction of New 
York State will be divided into the concur- 
rent jurisdiction of the ¢ounties. This is a 
formidable array of sovereign powers, each 
with undeniable constitutional jurisdiction. 
It has been my experience that the balancing 
of these various rights exacts the highest 
brand of statesmanship, In less than expert 
hands, the duty to govern could easily become 
the power to paralyze. Accordingly, the 
problem must not only be estimated in its 
entirety, it must be so administered. 

The problems arising will be not too dis- 
similar from those arising between the Fed- 
eral Government, the ports authorities, and 
the several States. But these, I submit, are 
matters which in addition to vision in their 
conception require daily expert attention. 

Since the Canadian power is already in- 
adequate for the crying needs of Canada it 
may be assumed that the American side will 
feel the impact of tremendous acceleration 
almost immediately. Here again, the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction will be almost beyond 
human comprehension. 

Obviously, the seaway itself comes under 
the heading of navigable waters. Since that 
law has been widely extended by Supreme 
Court decision, it may be expected that the 
Federal interest will extend far inland. It 
sesms to me that concurrent Federal juris- 
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diction connotes equal responsibility. Since 
the Federal Government will be a great bene- 
ficiary through this development, I think 
it only fair that Federal credit, through the 
various appropriate agencies, assist mightily 
in this development, In point of fact, it 
will be an enormously profitable venture for 
all parties; but broad lines of credit, varying 
from the bullding of port, river, and canal 
facilities to very low discount mortgage rates 
for home building will be some of the chan- 
nels in which the Federal Government can 
assume its fair share of the expansion. 

I might say that it has been my expe- 
rience that this type of investment is almost 
without parallel in its success, The develop- 
ment of previously unproductive areas, aside 


Arom the self-liquidation features of the im- 


provements, yields in income taxes alone, 
and independently, resulting from the gen- 
eral growth, in returns, many times the orig- 
inal investments. 

The fact is that with an international 
waterway in the very center of such unpar- 
alleled natural resources a mushrooming of 
population may well be expected, In this 
connection, it is to be noted that the 
great natural gas reserves of both Canada 
and the United States are approaching the 
region in unprecedented volume. Further, 
north of the border, the American pattern 
is being revised; the fuel is being brought 
to the ore, not the ore to the fuel, Centers 
of great industrial energy invariably attract 
the human skills to guide them. If, then, 
we may expect a tremendous development of 
heavy industry, never was there greater pre- 
mium upon careful planning. More than 
conservation of national resources, we must 
plan for the lives of the population to come. 
Industrial valleys, from the Saar to the Mon- 
ongahela, can be ugly and uncomfortable 
places for human beings to live urfless full 
and adequate precautions are taken, In this 
facet of the problem, as a Democrat I have 
always adhered to a fundamental principle, 
that the principal resources of any area 
are the people who live in it. 

This new acceptance of challenge by the 
north country, and the many insistent prob- 
lems which will arise, necessitates a defini- 
tion of the role of United States Senator. 
A United States Senator has, of course, a 
national status. The Constitution places in 
that body, as a body, a great responsibility 
in the conduct of the Nation's affairs, par- 
ticularly foreign affairs. But at the same 
time, the representative nature of the 
American Republic is unimpatred; if, indeed, 
we be the United States then a Senator is 
the ambassador of his State to the Federal 
Government. Now, it is a basic tenet of 
American foreign policy that there be a con- 
tinuity of that unexampled testimony of 
mutual trust and friendship with our good 
neighbor to the north, Canada. Since you 
people of the north country are engaged in 
an unparalleled interstate and international 
enterprise, through New York State and the 
Province of Ontario on power, and the two 
nations on the seaway, it follows that few 
people in public life will have greater op- 
portunity of serving both State, Nation, and 
the American people than the next United 
States Senator from New York. I believe 
that not only a mighty valley, almost be- 
yond the comprehension of man, is about 
to be realized, but that a new and tremen- 
dous example of international cooperation 
by its extraordinary accomplishments, will 
set an example of cooperation which may 
well light the way to the permanent peace 
of the world. The Rhine, the Danube and 
the Nile may never again run blood when 
this noble interstate and international en- 
terprise functions. In my opinion, its moral 
promise is even, greater than its industrial 
potential. I confess that as a man who has 
lived by its streams and in the shadow of 
its mountains that the challenge of the 
north country is one of the important rea- 
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sons why I wish to represent it in the United 
States Senate. 

I have never minced words. My reason 
for grateful acceptance of your invitation 
to speak to you Is to advance for your con- 
sideration those reasons for which I hope 
you will wish me to represent you. 

In over 45 years of public life I have seen 
and taken part in the prototypes of these 
tremendous developments before. Armed 
only with the validation, territorlally, of 
Jefferson's expansion, I, as national chair- 
man of the Democratic Party, was entrusted 
with the task of transmitting that expan- 
sion industrially through congressional 
legislation. I have had more experience 
than average in dealing with these vast 
projects—experience ranging from the Mata- 
nuska Valley in Alaska to the huge reclama- 
tion projects in the South and West. We 
dammed the rivers; we irrigated the lands; we 
ran cheap power into the farmers’ homes, to 
an ear-splitting din that we were Socialists 
or Reds: History has already rendered its 
verdict. The irrigated lands alone have 
more than paid for the dams, aside from the 
money return of the power. That great and 
successful experiment, the TVA, has trans- 
formed the energy of lonely and isolated 
areas into the raised beat of the mighty 
pulse of the Nation. Ironically enough, if 
Oak Ridge and its atomic production be any 
index, it is the very bulwark of defense of 
the free-enterprise system, which was slan- 
dered by its shortsighted opponents as sched- 
uled to destroy. I believe the Demo- 
cratic Party has always stood for conserva- 
tion by use. Haying seen, as head of the 
party and as a Cabinet officer, the desert 
blossom and the hidden Appalachian valleys 
pour forth their undeveloped wealth, I 
should be less than human if I did not wish 
to see this translated to my own New York 
State. 

A government in the final analysis is the 
chief means of expression of the will, 
character, and energies of its people in terms 
of the hopes they hold for a better world 
for their children. Great problems, as well 
as greater accomplishments, are on the 
threshold of the north country, and I hope 
to be a part of it as your United States Sen- 
ator. 

Coyness has never been part of my nature. 
I have held many public offices, but I never 
expected my fellow citizens to pine away if 
I showed indifference, nor did I engineer 
synthetic draft movements, as a means of 
compelling action I yearned for in the first 
place. The office of United States Senator is 
far too important to go begging to the door of 
any man. It is the strongest bulwark in the 
American system of government. From the 
time I was town clerk of Stony Point to my 
term as Postmaster General and chairman of 
the national committee, I never patronized 
the position I occupied or pretended that it 
was something I didn't want, I wanted the 
positions I held and I took off my coat and 
worked for them. I am of the opinion that 
it is a reflection on the common sense of the 
American people and the majesty of public 
office to do otherwise. 

Neither General Washington, nor Presl- 
dents Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Truman ever 
apologized for their desire to serve the 
American people, nor do I now. I have al- 
ways desired to serve my country in any posi- 
tion where I felt I could do so best. I be- 
lieve that I can render real service to our 
State and country and to the free world by 
representing New York in the United States 
Senate.. I hope I shali have your support 
toward that end. 

Before I conclude my remarks, I should 
like to talk about the New York State situa- 
tion. The fateful banks of the Hudson, 
where I was born, are woven deep into the 
fabric of our Nation. From that Hudson 
River Valley bave come governors and 
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Presidents. It affords me the deepest per- 
sonal satisfaction that this tradition of the 
valley is unflagging and all of us who have 
lived there or live there now have much 
reason for additional pleasure and pride be- 
cause that very area produced our great 
Governor, Averell Harriman. Governor Har- 
riman has given the people of the State of 
New York an outstanding administration. 
His wise decisions and just conclusions, his 
sound and humane policies, have all followed 
in the tradition of Goys. Alfred E. Smith, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Herbert H. 
Lehman. 

I have no doubt that Governor Harriman 
and his associates on the Democratic State 
ticket will be elected next November. But 
that isnot enough. From now until the polls 
close on November 4 everyone here tonight 
and thousands like you in every county in 
the State must work continuously to the end 
that this victory for Democratic State candi- 
dates will be comparable to those of Smith, 
Roosevelt, and Lehman. 

As certainly as I reported to Governor 
Roosevelt in November 1930 I report to you 
tonight that the call to our party is coming 
again from the Nation. From your hearts 
must come your answer, as Democrats and as 
Americans. 


Industry Is Providing Leadership for 
the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker ,the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, H. R. 13247, will impose new 
heavy financial obligations upon the Fed- 
eral Government. All of us certainly are 
in favor of assisting worthy individuals 
who wish to embark on a scientific career. 
There can be no question but that 
America’s greatest asset is trained and 
dedicated manpower. Our schools and 
colleges which train the engineers, scien- 
tists, and managers of tomorrow are in 
a sense the most important suppliers to 
both American industry and the Federal 
Government. 

However, before we authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal scholarships 100 per- 
cent greater than President Eisenhower 
recommended, it is well to review some 
of the existing efforts to assist worthy 
students in the development of higher 
education which are now sponsored by 
private enterprise. 

Recently I was gratified to learn of 
the support which has been given to the 
Nation's liberal arts colleges, science and 
engineering institutes, public and private 
universities, medical schools, other edu- 
cational associations, and groups by the 
United States Steel Foundation, Inc. 
This foundation was established by the 
United States Steel Corp. It shows that 
industry is ready and willing to assist 
in training tomorrow's citizens. In fact, 
it has already taken on the job. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a statement of the 
activities of the United States Steel 
Foundation, Inc.: i 

United States Steel Foundation, Ine, an- 
nounced grants of $2 million to 655 of the 
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Nation's privately supported liberal arts col- 
leges, sclence and engineering institutes, 
public and private universities and medical 
schools, and to several educational associa- 
tions and groups. 

In announcing the foundation's 1958 pro- 
gram of aid-to-education, Roger M. Blough, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
foundation, said: “The action of the trustees 
represents an effort to provide assistance to 
as many Institutions as possible and to help 
maintain the vigor of the leading private in- 
stitutions through substantial grants. The 
trustees also sought to allocate available re- 
sources so as to best serve the changing re- 
quirements of higher education and to pro- 
vide, to the extent feasible, continuity of ald. 
Moreover, they hoped to encourage quality 
improvement of education and provide op- 
portunity for individual development of 
scholars through fellowships.” 

In furtherance of these objectives, the 
foundation's seven-part program included: 

I. OPERATING GRANTS, $630,000 


Operating ald was afforded the 451 accred- 
ited 4-year institutional members of all the 
State, regional, and national liberal arts col- 
lege fund-raising groups in the amount of 
$458,000. These fund-raising groups, Mr. 
Blough emphasized, have been supported 
since this foundation's initial program in 
1954 and the trustees have been impressed, 
with their continued growth. The sum of 
$88,000 additionally was provided for 88 se- 
lected nongroup colleges. Forty-two uni- 
versities, science and engineering institutes 
received operating grants totaling $84,000. 
Although all of the operating grants were 
unrestricted, the trustees expect that most 
of the operating funds will be applied toward 
teaching improvement, faculty, and staff 
development and incentives, 


Ti. CAPITAL GRANTS; $950,000 


After designating $335,000 of the author- 
ized total capital payments for prior com- 
mitments, new capital or major grants 
amounted to $615,000. Of the $615,000, the 
sum of $455,000 covered 28 grants, ranging 
in size from $5,000 to $20,000, for liberal arts 
colleges, women's colleges, regional univer- 
sities and colleges, and engineering schools. 
The 28 institutions included were Dart- 
mouth, Earlham, Wooster, Reed, Redlands, 
Colgate, Union (New York), Willams, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, Barnard, Sweet Briar, 
Smith, Mills, Clark, Massachusetts), Tem- 
ple, Susquehanna, Assumption (Massachu- 
setts), Athens (Alabama), Miles (Alabama), 
Worcester Polytechnic, Bucknell, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic, Pratt, Clarkson Technical, Brad- 
ley, Rose Polytechnic, and Norwich, Of the 
balance, the sum of $100,000 represented 
initial provision for new commitments to 
five private universities and science insti- 
tutes, as part of a program of assistance 
begun in 1955. 

Under a program of assistance to leading 
centers of learning which is subject bo 
periodic review and approval, financial sup- 
port for a number of such institutions !5 
planned for a-term of years.on a sustained 
and substantial basis. This replaces, with 
respect to individual institutions, considera- 
tion of the separate needs of departments, 
divisions, and other units, or the need for 
capital as contrasted to the need for other 
purposes. The sums becoming avallable will 
be for the unrestricted use of recipients fof 
major requirements as they deem most 
prudent and timely. 

For a 5-year period, and payable in install- 
ments or otherwise as determined, a total of 
$100,000 each was committed for the follow- 
ing institutions: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cornell, Johns Hopkins and 
Universities. These 5, together with 9 other 
universities—Chicago, Columbia, North- 
western, Pennsylvania, Stanford, Vanderbilt: 
New York, Princeton, and Yale—all of which 
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have been designees of major grants in re- 
cent periods, are among the influential lead- 
ing private institutions which, thus far, have 
been recognized under the am. 

In commenting on the foundations major 
grants, Mr. Blough said: Such aid, when pro- 
vided by many sources, could well be the 
Means of assuring for the future of America 
Uhose intellectual conditions required to 
meet both our hopes and responsibilities. 
For the tasks ahead, we shall need both our 
great public and our great private institu- 
tions; and since the public universities have 
Substantial regular sources of income to cover 
Many of their needs, providing support for 
the leading private universities becomes in 
these times an urgent concern. 

“The leading universities and science in- 
stitutes are more than regional in their im- 
Port. They provide national and interna- 
tional leadership; they are the pace setters 
for educational standards; they contribute 
heavily to the advance and use of knowledge; 
they are an abundant source of teachers and 
Quality teaching; they train many for public 
affairs; they offer preparation for all the pro- 
Tessions; they perform many other basic tasks 
for the Nation and the world. Since the 
leading private universities and institutes 
baye outpaced, through extension of their 
Services, their traditional sources of support, 
Our times require that new corporate and 
Other donors must come forward with reason- 
ably sustained unrestricted aid in dollar 
Volume generously designed to help close the 
gap between theif resources and their needs.” 

UI. TEACHING AID, MEDICINE, $110,000 

Each year the trustees have authorized 
Sums for the advancement of programs in 
One or more pioneering or especially difficult 

areas, This year sums were pro- 
vided for advances in medical teaching. In 
addition to $75,000 of sustaining ald for the 
Member institutions of the National Pund 
for Medical Education, 2 institutional teach- 
ing aid projects were assisted. One was for 
general teaching program of the new 
Seton Hall College of Medicine and Dentistry 
in the amount of $25,000 and the other, for 
$10,000 as part of a matching grant program, 
Was for teaching of industrial medicine to 
Undergraduates at the Yale University School 
Of Medicine. t 
IV. STUDENT AID (FELLOWSHIPS), $150,000 


The foundation's graduate study program, 
generally at the doctoral level, was expanded 
a total of 12 new fellowships, bringing 
to 42 the number of such 2-year study 
Brants avaliable through designated public 
and private institutions. Each foundation 
fellowship carries maximum benefit of 
$7,200, inclusive of a marital supplement 
allotment. Fellowships are available in the 
Sciences and humanities at the following 
Institutions: Social sciences—California, 
Chicago, Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth, 
ard, Indiana, M, I. T., Michigan, New 
York, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Purdue, Stanford; physical and other 
sclences— Alabama Polytechnic, Alabama, 
California Tech, Carnegie Tech, Cornell, 
Duke, Georgia Tech, Ilinois Tech, Hlinois, 
Towa State, Johns Hopkins, Lehigh, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Ohio State, Pennsylvania 
State, Southern California, Syracuse, Van- 
derbilt, Virginia Polytechnic, Yale; humani- 
ties—Colorado, Columbia, Fordham, Notre 
e, Princeton, Texas, Tulane, and Wis- 
consin. 

V. PROJECTS AID GRANTS $50,000 
Project aid was in three categories: (1) 
SSistance of $30,000 was again made avail- 

able to about 100 college libraries, for col- 
lections aud other requirements, via the As- 
80clation of College and Reference Libraries 
Which, through a jury system, makes the 
Specifice awards upon institutional applica- 
tion; (2) assistance in the orientation proc- 

for foreign students resident or travel- 

in America under reciprocal arrange- 
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ments, via grants of $5,000 each to the In- 
stitute of International Education and the 
Eisenhower Exchange Fellowship Program; 
and (3) assistance totaling $10,000 to other 
projects in specific areas. The latter in- 
cludes grants to the American Council of 
Learned Societies to assist its publication of 
scholarly works activity, aid for the general 
program of the Humanities Center, head- 
quartered at the University of Massachu- 
setts, and support of the future scientists 
program of the National Science Teachers 
Association. 


VI, QUALITY IMPROVEMENT GRANTS, $35,000 ` 


Grants were authorized for administration 
through the Association of American Col- 
leges to those Institutions affiliated with the 
Council for the Advancement of Small Col- 
leges. These 60 colleges are not yet fully 
accredited but seek to provide improved 
quality of community service. Grants made 
under this program in earlier years have 
assisted certain colleges to become fully 
accredited regionally. 

VII. ASSOCIATION SUPPORT, $55,000 


Recognizing the important roles, as to 
both educational objectives and fund raising, 
performed by certain key associations and 
groups, the trustees this year increased the 
total of such support over the prior year. 
A second annual grant of $25,000 was made 
to the American Alumni Council for a plan 
of awarding monetary prizes to stimulate 
alumni giving as well as for its general 
activities. The value of the activities of the 
Association of American Colleges and the 
American Council on Education also was 
recognized in grants of $5,000 each for gen- 
eral or project use. The national head- 
quarters of the 39 State and regional liberal 
arts college fund-raising groups (operating 
as the Commission on Colleges and Indus- 
try) also was granted $10,000. The impor- 
tant function of the 650 public and private 
junior or 2-year community colleges was 

by the trustees with a grant of 
$10,000 for research by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. 
No additional general aild-to-education 
grants are scheduled by the foundation for 
1958.. Notification has been given to all 
participants in the program. 


Retiring Secretary Folsom Calls Attention 
to Needs in Fields of Education 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a recent statement by the 
retiring, and much respected, Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare, Marion B. Folsom. 


Mr. Folsom urged Congress to act now, 
in the closing weeks of this session, on 
the bill H. R. 13247. He called attention 


to the emergency needs in the field of 


education which underline the need for 
action, and urged all who really want 
to improve education to unite in vigor- 
ous support of action now. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard to argue with 
these sentiments, and many of us hope 
that legislation can be enacted at this 
session. The need is pressing, and the 
opportunity for action still exists. None- 
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theless, unless immediate steps are taken 
there will not be sufficient time for legis- 
lation to be enacted. 

On July 2, almost 4 weeks ago, this 
bill, H. R. 13247, was approved over- 
whelmingly by the House Education and 
Labor Committee. Unfortunately no 
progress has been made since then. The 
Rules Committee late last week was re- 
ported as willing to hold hearings, but 
as of now no date has been set for hear- 
ings. Unless a rule is granted and the 
House can be given an opportunity to 
consider this legislation, nothing will 
materialize. $ 

A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
just this week reported out a similar bill, 
but one containing provisions diferent 
from the House bill. Even if this body 
should pass the bill approved by our 
committee, the other body is likely to 
desire certain changes in the language. 
That obviously would necessitate a con- 
ference committee, with almost certain 
delay inevitable. 

Time, therefore, is obviously of the 
essence, Mr. Speaker. The legislation 
involves a field of considerable complex- 
ity, and differences of opinion about suit- 
able action are to be expected. For these 
reasons, if we hope to achieve enactment 
of legislation, we must take prompt steps 
to bring this about. 

The Soviet’s launching of their sput- 
nik last October was followed by many 
demands for improvements in our own 
educational system. Surely the need for 
action is still imperative. If Soviet tech- 
nological advances prove nothing else, 
they should make us aware that we can- 
not afford to ignore the inadequacies of 
our own educational system. There may 
be no cause for panic, but surely there 
can be no excuse for complacency about 
our educational deficiencies. 


Views of Union Members on Labor 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
include another series of comments 
which I have received from individual 
union members. I believe the Members 
of the House will find these comments 
on possible labor legislation to be of con- 
siderable interest and will serve to give 
the Members some indication as to the 
feelings of individual union members. 

Our labor laws: A State without the right- 
to-work law is nothing but a Socialist State 
and is fast on the way to communism. In 
my opinion a good union member cannot be 
a good Christian and a good Christian cannot 
be a good union member. A good Christian 
is a good citizen but a good union member 
resorts to mob violence when it suits his pur- 
pose and that is anti-Christian and antilaw 
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and order, and is anti-Americanism. (Ma- 
chine operator.) 

We need unions but we need good, honest 
leaders with the right understanding of the 
businessman's problems. 

Most union leaders try to instill hate of the 
men for management. (Patternmaker.) 

Under labor legislation, I think something 
should be done to curb Walter Reuther and 
others of his Uke. In my estimation, he and 
the other labor leaders with their hare- 
brained theory of economics are responsible 
for business conditions as they are today— 
a Lenin of the labor movement, one might 
say. 

As to unions, I think all elections, great 
or smali, should be balloted in secret with 
the Federal Government officiating over 
them to insure an honest vòte of the work- 
ing man, and that “we” vote on whether 
“we" want the unlons to deduct money for 
strike funds and other assessments. This 
deal where a group of delegates whom we 
don't even know take a vote on whether we 
pay $10 a month out of our check for a 
strike fund, I am against. I personally am 
against such unconstitutional voting by a 
few in the unions. 

We can vote for the President of the 

United States but we can't vote for the 
president of our labor union. (Lathe opera- 
tor.) 
I believe that unions should have a cer- 
tain amount of control imposed on them 
just the same as management. I believe 
that as sure as Management owes certain 
things to labor, labor owes as much or more 
to the company he works for, and the union 
owes more to its members. Unions should 
be made to account for the money they re- 
ceive. In regard to unions in politics, I feel 
that a Republican shouldn't have to con- 
tribute to the Democratic Party. When I 
‘was a member of the CIO I had to con- 
tribute to the PAC and Mr. Hillman, with 
whom I disagreed. There was no way to get 
out of it because when we signed up for the 
union we had to agree to let them deduct 
our dues and any special assessments 
through the payroll department. Now I be- 
long to the teamster union local, and, al- 
though I believe in unions, I do believe they 
should be restricted, that thelr power should 
not get out of hand. (Truckdriver.) 


Vacant Beds in Veterans’ Administration 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the attached editorial from Army Times, 
Vacant Beds and the VA, accurately sets 
forth the nature of the problem con- 
fronting the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. The committee does not 
agree that the present law regarding the 
use of Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties for the care of eligible veterans is in- 
adequate; nevertheless, it is our inten- 
tion to seek enactment of such additional 
language as is necessary to bring an end 
to the outside interference which is now 
prohibiting Veterans’ Administration 
from carrying out the policies set forth 
by Congress regarding care of veterans 
in Veterans! Administration hospitals. 
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Vacant BEDS AND THE VA 


Veterans’ Administrator Sumner Whittier, 
in his several appearances before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to date, has 
failed in his attempt to shift the blame for 
the unavailability of some 5,000 VA hos- 
pital beds from the Budget Bureau to Con- 
gress. s 

In his opening remarks to the committee 
last week, the Administrator declared that 
the beds in question were not withdrawn 
at the direction of the Bureau “or at any- 
one else's direction.” 

He told the committee that “the beds 
were just not withdrawn at all.“ explaining 
that most of them have been in the system 
since certain hospitals were taken over 
from the Armed Forces, and have never 
been in use, 

The Congressmen heard the agency chief 
tell how the vacant beds, which veterans’ 
groups and lawmakers feel should be used 
to the maximum, “have been in standby 
status for many years, and their inclusion 
in VA rated bed capacity gives a distorted 
picture.” 

But sympathy for and acceptance of the 
Whittier thesis, based on his stated reasons 
why the beds aren't used, is decidedly lack- 
ing on the part of the committee members 
and other Congressmen who have come to 
the hearings to issue regional complaints 
and learn the facts. 

The legislators have not challenged Whit- 
tier's contentions that in many hospitals 
it is difficult to recruit adequate medical 
help to handle increased patient loads, and 
that construction or maintenance develop- 
ments force shutdowns and transfers. But 
his third point—that the vacant beds are 
not required to meet the current operating 
plan—has stirred up a veritable hornet's 
nest. 

In an elaborately prepared statement, 
complete with charts and diagrams, the 
agency chief has sought to show the com- 
mittee that the real bone of contention 
must be resolved through congressional ac- 
tion in writing more specific policy to guide 
VA in the future. The differences between 
rated bed capacity and operating bed ca- 
pacity provide the proverbial fly in the 
ointment, Whittier contended. 

Regardless of VA's documentary of why the 
controversial beds remain closed, and its at- 
tempt to alleviate the pressures by charging 
that misunderstanding is the key to the sit- 
uation rather than differences of opinion, 
one fact remains outstanding, and it has yet 
to be denied. 

That is that there are 25,144 veterans on 
the admittance waiting list, almost 5,000 beds 
gathering dust, and that a quarter of these 
ex-GIs could be accommodated if VA made 
u concerted effort to bring this about. 

The House committee has listened pa- 
tlentiy to VA's official explanations, and it 
has given the Administrator and his advisers 
every possible avenue for elaboration and 
recommendation. But the Committee obyi- 
ously hasn't accepted the agency’s statistical 
doubletalk as justification for keeping the 
beds empty; and the Budget Bureau, with its 
tight hold on the purse strings of appro- 
priations, is more clearly than ever the real 
culprit, 7 

In his effort to illustrate the general ac- 
cord between the Budget Bureau and VA 
since he took over 7 months ago, Whit- 
tier said that if he were in disagreement with 
a policy of the Bureau “on a matter I con- 
sidered vital, I would not hesitate to take 
my case beyond them.” 

The only possible conclusion to be drawn 
from this matter-of-fact statement is that he 
hasn't, up till now, considered the vacant 
beds as being sufficiently vital to warrant 
carrying the matter to the highest forum— 
the White House. 
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Committee members may well agree, once 
the hearings end, that in light of the pro- 
jetced rise in non-service-connected ailments 


“among veterans, new legislation is most ad- 


visable so as to spell out in specific terms 
how far VA should be prepared to go in cop- 
ing with the expected patient increase, 

The wording of the law is indeed loose in 
this respect now, and Whittier’s appeal for 
specific language to solye what will un- 
doubtedly prove a headache to future admin=- 
istrators is a valid one that should be acted 
upon early in the next Congress if not in 
this one. 

But for the present the issue revolves not 
around’1986, but 1958, and how to open beds 
which aren't doing anyone any good, and 
can't be allowed to grow rusty because some- 
one’s statistical analysis shows they're not 
needed. 

VA's first responsibility is to solve the 
present problem so that 5,000 eligible veter- 
ans can receive the medical care they need 
and Congress intended them to have. 


Charles Porter, Ambassador of Good Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time I have sought to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues some 
of the press comments on the reception 
received—the good will generated—by 
Mr. Charles Porter's recent visit to Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal for Sunday, July 13, 1958, en- 
titled “The Kind of Men the House 
Needs”: 

THE KN or Men Tre House Neens 


Representative CHARLES O. Porter, an 
Oregon Democrat, has just made a trip—a 
triumphal trip—to Caracas, capital of Vene- 
zuela. The warmth of his welcome was in 
sharp contrast to Vice President Nrxon’s 
reception in the same place in May. The 
difference was no fault of Mr. Nrxon’s. It 
simply happened that upon his unfortunate 
and, in this case, blameless head were visited 
the longtime sins of United States official 
policy tn dealing with South American dic- 
tatorships, including notably Venezuela’s 
recent and hated Jimenez. 

It happens, on the other hand, that Mr. 
Porter personifies in the Latin American 
mind the strong feeling that exists in North 
America against any brand of political 
tyranny. As a member of the House, Mr. 
Porter has busied himself in behalf of the 
liberties of peoples under the heels of such 
heels as—for a conspicuous current ex- 
‘ample—the Dominican Trujillo. The Ore- 
gon Congressman has won a hemispheric 
reputation as a friend of man, and thus in 
Venezuela one popular ovation after another. 

When a member of Congress wins inter- 
national celebrity, he is usually a Senator 
rather than a Representative. The Senate, 
which must ratify treaties, has a special 
international interest. But for many rea- 
sons the members of the House, whose 
powers profoundly affect all of our world 
relations, ought not to neglect the field. The 
good will Mr. Porter has won for his coun- 
try abroad Is excellent evidence. 
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‘Thus we are glad that Chester A. Bowles 
will apparently be the Democratic nominee 
from a Connecticut district where, Judging 
from history and current events, a Demo- 
crat ought to stand a good chance this year, 
Mr. Bowles, a former ambassador to India, 
has experience that would make him an ideal 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, At this distance we cannot be pre- 
sumptuous enough to advise the voters of 
the Second Connecticut Congressional Dis- 
trict. But we are free to hope, in the na- 
tional interest, that so superbly qualified 
a man as Chester Bowles is elected. 

The House needs more Porters—and more 
Bowleses. 


Hon. Amintore Fanfani, Prime Minister of 
Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Amintore Fanfani, Prime 
Minister of Italy, arrived in the United 
States yesterday on a state visit. The 
Prime Minister will be engaged in dis- 
Cussions with the President, Secretary 
Dulles, and other important representa- 
tives in our Government. 

Last year it was my great privilege and 
Pleasure to personally meet and visit with 
Our distinguished visitor who represents 
a proud and a free people. Premier Fan- 
fani has always manifested his stanch 
friendship for the United States and 
Continues to do so. I realized after talk- 
ing with this great statesman that his 
loyalty to the democratic ideals in which 
we so strongly believe is of the very high- 
est, He truly represents a people who 
are determined to remain free. I am 
very pleased that he is making this visit 
to our country because I feel that he will 
Make a great contribution in suggesting 
ideas to ease the social, economic, mili- 
tary, and political problems causing ten- 
Sion in the Middle East and throughout 
the world: His support of the United 
States was quick, unequivocal, and solid 
during the most recent flareup in that 
Section of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the Boston Herald pub- 
lished in their July 26 edition, an edi- 
torial which points out the importance 
of Premier Fanfani’s visit to the United 
States. I agree wholeheartedly with this 
timely editorial and wish to take this 
opportunity to bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress. 

The editorial follows: — 

Vistror From Irary 

The much ballyhooed visit of Soviet boss 
Nikita Khrushchey to the United Nations 
headquarters here has tended to overshadow 


5 and more welcome international 
Bit, 

Premier Fanfani, of Italy, has accepted an 
Invitation to confer with President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles in Washington 
Next Tuesday and Wednesday, and the visit 
is expected to draw the governments of the 
two countries even closer together than they 
Now are. 

> Although Mr, Fanfani has been in office 
Only a few days, he is the true heir of Alcide 
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de Gasperi, the great Christian Democratic 
leader who brought Italy into the western 
alliance.and established her firmly in the 
course she has followed ever since, 

Opponents of the new Premier have been 
urging a more neutral line for Italy in the 
struggle between East and West. They have 
said that the great powers were taking Italy 
for granted and that a show of independence 
would strengthen her world position, Mr, 
Fanfani, however, has stood firm, and the 
Washington invitation on the eve of the sum- 
mit talks has vindicated his position. 

Washington is right to cultivate this 
spokesman of Italian liberalism, as it is right 
to cultivate Italy, a key partner in the At- 
lantic alliance, The Communists, who, with 
the left Socialists, control a third of the 
Italian Parliament, have not given up hope 
of subverting this western bastion. Mr. Fan- 
fani, with his youthful energy and zeal for 
social reform, has a good chance of wooing 
the Socialists away from the Reds and pro- 
viding real stability at last for a Rome gov- 
ernment. This in turn would mean added 
strength for NATO and for the free world 
cause in general. 

We should encourage the Christian Demo- 
cratic leader in every way we can, and we 
should also listen to what he has to say about 
the Middle Eastern situation. He has been 
studying it closely and he may well have 
some ideas we could use. 

Mr. Fanfani is a welcome visitor here, as 
his predecessor was. May his talks be fruit- 
ful. 


Nedlog Co., of Chicago, Typifies Small 
Business Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, July 28, Mr. Abe Golden, pres- 
ident of the Nedlog Co., of Chicago, pre- 
sented Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with a gold bottle cap to 
commemorate the billionth bottle of fruit 
drink which his firm had just produced. 

In his remarks to Congressman Pat- 
MAN, Mr. Golden stressed the idea that 
the Congress must expand its attention 
to small business. 

Mr. Golden's remarks follow: 


Congressman PaTMan, it is a great honor 
for me to meet you and be able to present you 
with this small token—the gold bottle cap 
from the billionth bottle of fruit drink 
which my firm has just produced. 

It seems to me that while this achievement 
is minor when compared to the output of our 
industrial giants, this billjonth anniversary 
for the Nedlog Co. is a symbol for all of us 
of what it means to be an American. 

Mr. Congressman, let me tell you a little 
about how this anniversary came about and 
what it means to me, the son of a poor im- 
migrant. This is a story that could not come 
true anywhere except in this great country 
of ours. 

I was born, of Polish immigrant parents, 
on New York's East Side. Asa child, I helped 
my father with his pushcart which earned 
our family its meager livelihood. When we 
mored to Chicago, it was still with the push- 
cart, but we found opportunity such as no 
other nation could ever offer. 
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Over the years, I was able to save up some 
2500, and in 1930—even though we were in 
the middle of a real depression—I was bold 
enough to start a small beverage firm, manu- 
Ttacturing a noncarbonated fruit drink, 

We have been able to prosper over these 
past 28 years, and now have reached the point 
of production which this bottle cap repre- 
sents. This is not so much my personal 
achievement as it is a symbol of how small 
business can develop in these United States. 
Although there have been many great law- 
makers, you, Mr. Patman, have been the 
guardian angel, trying to protect the best 
interests of millions of small-business men 
who represent the backbone of our economy. 

Spurred by such lawmakers as you, our 
Government for many years has focused its 
attention on the importance of small busi- 
ness to the Nation's welfare. 

Certainly we hope that you and others 
Uke you will continue to be active in this 
work, For it seems to me that we will need 
more of your help in these days when the 
trend to bigness seems to have invaded every 
field: Our cities are getting bigger; giant 
shopping centers dot the countryside around 
them; in almost every industry a handful of 
leaders have all but blotted others out of the 
picture. Yet there is no doubt that the 
small town will always be a vital part of our 
national life, and the small-business man 
will continue to contribute his vital part to 
our national economy. 

‘The Congress, I think, must expand its at- 
tention to small business. With leadership 
like yours, I hope it will consider some meas- 


“ures which seem to me, as a businessman, to 


be a vital, six-point program, needed if small 
business is to continue making its contri- 
bution to the Nation's overall welfare: 

1. Concerted action by the appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies, bolstered by whatever legisla- 
tion is needed, to fight new attempts at 
evading long-standing statutes which bar 
monopolies and collusion. No matter how 
these combinations are concealed, they must 
be uncovered and dismantled before they 
swallow up their smaller, independent com- 
petitors. 

2. To aid small firms which have occasion 
to seek financial aid, the machinery of the 
Small Business Administration should be 
geared, I believe, to provide speedier action, 
While my firm has never needed such assist- 
ance—and I don't foresee that we will—I 
understand that many firms which have 
needed financial assistance haye been hurt 
by long delays. 

3. Field offices of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should be staffed with consul- 
tants and experts in management tech- 
niques, accounting, production methods and 
the like, who could actually go into a man- 
ufacturing plant which needed their advice 
and help to solve on-the-spot problems. 

4. Formation of a pool from which small 
firms could draw the electronic calculators 
and other equipment which no one, small 
plant can afford to maintain, but which 
would be invaluable in a clearinghouse ar- 
rangement, Such physical assistance as this, 
incidentally, seems a natural extension of 
the thinking behind the Government's ad- 
visory program for small business, and it is 
needed to bolster that activity. 

5. Tax relief, in the form of attention to 
small business lest it be lost in the shuffle 
of any tax realinement. Revisions are 
needed which will balance the small firm's 
tax contribution in comparison with that 
of large industry. As Americans, we are will- 
ing and anxious to support our Government, 
but we do not want to do so on the basis of 
a tax structure weighted in favor of the 
giants in the business world. 

6. Continuation and expansion of Federal 
efforts to coordinate Goverment needs with 
the capabilities of small firms, many of which 
offer a flexibility in production which their 
larger counterparts cannot achieve. For this 
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reason, they can often fill Government con- 
tract requirements most expediently and 
economically if information continues to be 
avallable as to Government needs; certainly 
the cataloging of small business facilities is, 
aiso, a vital activity in terms of our national 
defense, 

These are some of the things we hope for, 
Mr. Congressman. They wouid help insure 
that a man can start a business on a shoe- 
string, as I did, and still hope to succeed to 
the point of being able to pay his employees 
adequately, to provide them with some type 
of future security, to send his youngsters 
through college and—if he’s fortunate—to 
reach the kind of milestone which this bil- 
Month bottle represents to me. 

Thank you for your time, sir, and your in- 
terest in our problems. You have been for 
years a real inspiration and hope to small- 
business men, and I sincerely hope you will 
be able to continue this Important work for 
many years to come, 


Congressman PaTMAN responded to the 
presentation as follows: ’ 

Mr. Golden, I am deeply touched by your 
tribute. And I am honored to take part in 
celebrating your achievement—Nedlogs. I 
know that such an achievement does not 
come easy. 

It proves again that individual initiative 
is the greatest resource this country has; 
and our future strength—both our economic 
strength and, I think, our moral strength 
depends upon what we do now to keep op- 
portunity open for independent enterprise. 

We have a great capitalistic system in our 
country and that is the system we want to 
keep. I, too, am disturbed by the trend 

- toward giantism, because we all know that 
this trend stifles individual initiative and 
even shrinks our freedoms. 

We have not always done everything we 
should to safeguard equality of opportunity 
for the independent businessman, But prog- 
ress ls being made in this direction, and 
there are signs of a growing recognition in 
Congress and on the part of the people that 
steps to preserve opportunity must be taken, 
and taken promptly. 

For example, just in this past session, Con- 
gress has taken at least three important steps 
to help small business. It made revisions in 
the Federal tax laws to remove some of the 
important discriminations and hardships 
which these laws were placing on small 
firms. In this session, Congress also passed 
legislation to make the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency of the 
Government, and gave it increased author- 
ity and money to assist small firms. 

And, most important of all, Congress has 
taken a landmark step to assist in the crea- 
tion of a new private financing system 
which will give small firms access to venture 
capital. This step is in the best tradition 
of our Federal Government in opening new 
frontiers to private enterprise. Certainly, 
we are not a capital-short Nation. Yet for 
a Nation that is determined that the capi- 
talistic system will outperform and outlast 
all others, we have been badly remiss in al- 
lowing small business to become capital 
starved. Where is the market where small 
firms may obtain equity capital and long- 
term loans such as big business obtains in 
the centrol stock and bond markets? There 
is none. But Congress is now well on the 
way to correcting this, and this correction 
will be made in the free-enterprise way— 
which is to assure no one that he will suc- 
ceed, but to make sure that everyone has 
an opportunity to succeed. 

These steps do not go as far as they 
should, but they are long steps in the right 
direction. Together they make up the most 

- substantial accomplishment for small busi- 
ness that any one Congress has made in my 
30 years here. This is most encouraging. 
it shows that Congress wants to maintain an 
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opportunity for small business, which means 
that the people at home want this. 

Mr. Golden, I accept this gold cap sym- 
bolizing the achievement of your small- 
business firm with all humility. It is ac- 
cepted as the symbol you present it to be, 
what opportunity for independent enter- 
prise means to America, 


July 29 


The Military Affairs Committee was 
cited for “its devoted interest in the 
progress and accomplishments of Fort 
McClellan and “invaluable assistance to 
commanders of that installation by its 
vitally important work of assisting in ob- 
taining housing for military personnel, 
and enlisting the support of the local 
citizens in the current military housing 


construction program.” 


Army Salutes Anniston 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army’s high award to civilian groups has 
been presented to the Anniston, Ala., 
Chamber of Commerce's military affairs 
committee and to the Anniston Star. 

Col. William T. Moore, commanding 
officer of Fort McClellan, at Anniston, 
presented special certificates of achieve- 
ment to the two groups in behalf of 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, in ceremonies at the fort last 


"week, 


Receiving the awards were Col. Harry 
M. Ayers, publisher of the Star; Joe H. 
Rutledge, president of the chamber of 
commerce; and Marshall K. Hunter, 
Hunter, chairman of the military affairs 
committee. 

These awards were kept secret until 
the time of presentation and they were 
received by a surprised body of men. 
However, it is no surprise to those of us 
who know these men that they should be 
singled out for this high honor. 

In Anniston, there exists a close co- 
operative spirit between the civilian and 
the military communities. In this fine 
city there is exemplified how both civil- 
ian and military personnel can live and 
work in harmony and cooperation. 

Of course, the outstanding daily news- 
Paper and the active and alert chamber 
of commerce have had much to do with 
this, and it is fitting that they were 
saluted. 

The Star and Publisher Ayers were 
cited for “outstanding and dedicated 
service to the United States Army and 
more particularly Fort McClellan, Ala., 
in a concerted effort to enhance the- 
prestige of the military service and to 
further public understanding of the 
Army and its role as a member of the 
United States defense team.” 

EDITORIALS, REPORTING LAUDED 

Through editorials and factual and fair 
news articles, the Anniston Star has aided 
the commanders of Fort McClellan in suc- 
cessfully accomplishing the mission of the 
installation and it has been a most efiective 
instrument in furthering and maintaining 
a harmonious relationship among the citi- 
zens of Anniston, its industry and the 
military. 

The citation also noted a special edi- 
tion of the Star in 1955 upon the dedi- 
cation of the Women's Army Corps 
Center and support of the Armed Forces 
Day celebration this year. 


OTHER FACTORS NOTED 


Also noted was the committee's work 
in sponsoring publication of the Service- 
man’s Guide to Fort McClellan and 
Anniston, a program that resulted in 
Calhoun County school bus facilities 
being extended to transport children of 
military personnel to Anniston schools, 
active liaison between military police 
and civilian law enforcement bodies and 
support of Armed Forces Day activities. 

By taking such profound interest, the 
Military Affairs Committee has demon- 
strated its effectiveness as an instrument 
for rendering unusual service to the public 
and the United States Army— 


Said the citation. 


We Are International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr, BOLAND. Mr, Speaker, the re- 
iprocal trade agreements extension leg- 
tion which recently passed the Sen- 
ate, as amended, has now gone to a 
Senate-House conference committee. 
One of the main differences between the 
Senate and House passed bills is the ele- 
ment of time, the Senate version calling 
for a 3-year extension while the House 
earlier provided for a 5-year extension 
in accordance with the request of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Despite the differ- 
ences in the legislation, the reciprocal 
trade agreements extension received 
overwhelming support in both bodies. 

An editorial printed in the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram on June 11, 
1958, points out that— 

Any barriers that are erected ostensibly to 
protect us will hurt us in the long run by 
keeping the things we make from the people 
who want to buy them. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that this editorial entitled “We Are 
International” be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

We Are INTERNATIONAL 


There are a good many familiar names in 
the impact study list of the Massachusetts 
firms that lead in exports. The administra- 
tion, in Its drive to push the reciprocal 
trade bill through Congress, emphasized that 
trade is a two-way affair, and that we should 
stop worrying about what comes into this 
country and start thinking about how nruch 
we send out, and how many jobs this means. 

Statistics amassed to back up this argu; 
ment show that Massachusetts derives $332.5 
million annually from export trade, which 
represents jobs for at least 22,231 workers. 


1958 


with what it does for our farmers coming 
in extra. 
Among the leading Massachusetts export- 


ers are listed General Electric, Worthington 


Pump. Westinghouse, Bosch, Hercules, Berk- 
shire Hathaway, and Eaton Paper. Machin- 
ery is a big item in Massachusetts’ contribu- 
tion to foreign trade, but a lot of other 
locally made items figure in the picture, too. 

This is a story that doesn't have to be told 
to Holyoke. Exporting Holyoke-made goods 
is nothing new. Holyoke firms have enjoyed 
n brisk foreign trade for several decades, and 
local working people know that. many of their 
customers are south of the Equator or east 
of the Atlantic. ‘“Holyoke’s business offices 
have always made stamp-collecting easy for 
local youngsters. ‘ 

We have felt the rivalry of cheap foreign 
labor and we have been hurt by world slumps 
in things like textiles. Yet the figures show 
that we live on what we sell all over the 
world. We are not living off our own farm, 
and any barriers that are erected osten- 
sibly to protect us will hurt us in the long 
run by keeping the things we make from the 
people who want to buy them. In this sense 
Holyoke has been international for a long 
time, 


Panama Canal Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I am fear- 
ful that the American people do not 
actually realize the true state of affairs 
in Central or South America. 

There appeared a very enlightening 
editorial in the Hopewell News on Mon- 
day, July 21, 1958, pointing out the sit- 
uation in Panama. Mr. A. Robbins, Jr., 
editor of the News, is an astute scholar 
of government and problems of today 
that confront our people. 

In the hopes that this editorial will be 
read by a number of our people who do 
Not realize the situation in Panama, I 
desire to include it with my remarks and 
I congratulate Mr. Robbins on his edi- 
torial. 

The editorial quotes a portion of a 
letter written by Mr. William R. McCann, 
Of Hopewell, Va., to Representative 

ANIEL FLOOD, of Pennsylvania, I com- 
Mend Mr. McCann on his outstanding 

nowledge of the Canal Zone. He was 
an engineer during the construction of 
the canal. He has been a close and as- 
tute student of that section of the world 

or many years. He is intensely inter- 
kred in this problem and I am sure his 
nowledge of the facts in the case will 
of tremendous help to those of us 
Who are interested in the welfare of this 
emisphere. 
PANAMA CANAL TROUDLE 
vars Presentative DANIEL Flop, of Pennsyl- 
thet has spoken several times recently on 
Whe dangers-that confront us in Panama, 
Te agitation is mounting to have the 
fone States turn over the canal to Panama, 

&t least admit Panama to 50-50 ownership 

d control. 
po a recent speech in the House, Mr. Fr oon 
Ma ted out there was an organized raid on 
Sones to plant Panama flags in the Canal 

4nd that more recently there hud been 
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public disorders In both Panama and Colon. 
He stated that the campaign to create anti- 
United States feeling has increased in 
volume. s 

In this speech Mr. FLoon read a letter writ- 
ten by William R. McCann, of Hopewell, as 
typical of the many letters he had received. 
Mr. FLoop sald: 

“This letter is from William R. McCann, 
of Hopewell, Va., whose long residence in the 
Canal Zone, where he was an engineer on 
Panama Canal construction, his record of 
subsequent achievement and lifetime inter- 
est in Isthmian problems enables him to 
speak with authority.” The letter follows: 

“DEAR Mr. FLOOD; Before me lies CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 9, 1958, containing 
your address in the Congress, pointing out 
‘Panama Canal—Latest Developments.’ Your 
masterful diagnosis and presentation of this 
most acute international situation com- 
mands my utmost admiration. 

“Your address, coupled with others of your 
pen earlier this year, constitute adequate 
warning to the people of this country that 
the defeat of the British and the French at 
Suez 2 years ago, in history. will prove infin- 
itesimal compared to the impending defeat 
of America at Panama, 

“Ignored by press, columnists, the admin- 
istration, and the Congress, the Panama 
cauldron merrily bubbles along. hotter and 
hotter each day, headed for an explosion that 
will shake the world. Meanwhile, like Nero 
and his fiddie while Rome burned, we dabble 
with an Adams and his hotel bills, for the 
headlines and leading editorials. 

“Each day I meditate whither do we 
wander at Panama. No longer should the 
United States today delay taking a firm 
stand before the world. We should state 
plainly and decisively, even provocatively, 
that we will brook no interference whatso- 
ever with the sovereign rights of America in 
its peaceful possession of the Canal Zone. 
And House Concurrent Resolution No. 205, 
introduced by you June 6, 1957, is unques- 
tlonably the first step in making clear our 
position. 3 

“House Concurrent Resolution 205 should 
be approved—and promptly.” 

There can be littie doubt but that Panama 
has become a storm center of hostile prop- 
aganda against the United States, as Mr, 
Foo pointed out in his speech, There can 
be little doubt but that we should take a 
firm stand, as Mr. McCann points out In his 
letter. The question is when will the Con- 
gress act? 


The Financial Institutions Act Is Harmful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act is harmful to 
many segments of our economy. I di- 
rect the attention of our colleagues to 
the following letter, dated July 24, 1958, 
which I received from Joseph Pollack, 
president of Local 19, Insurance Agents’ 
International Union, and in which Mr. 
Pollack points out that the act would be 
detrimental to insurance agents. 

LOCAL 19, INSURANCE AGENTS” 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
New York, N. Y., July 24, 1958. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN Mutter: We are writ- 

ing on behalf of our nearly 2,000 members 
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of our local who are insurance agents and 
many of whom reside in your district. 

We are writing to strongly urge that you 
vote against the financial institutions bill 
S. 1451 which has already passed in the Sen- 
ate and is before the House. This bill was 
best described by the Honorable Waicur 
PaTMAN, of Texas, in his speech on June 5 
in the House of Representatives. 1 

On the basis of that factual analysis and 
the threat that passage of this bill would 
be to our members and their families, we 
respectfully urge you, on behalf of our mem- 
bers who reside in your district, to vote 
against this special interest bill, which is 
obviously detrimental to public interest, or- 
ganized labor and insurance agents. 

We would appreciate any active participa- 
tion on your part to help to prevent this 
harmful bill from passing. 

Sincerely yours, ' 
JOSEPH POLLACK, 
President. 


Middle East Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH, Mr. Speaker, the 
importance of the State of Israel as an 
equalizing force in the troubled Middle 
East should not be underestimated and 
deserves special attention in the formu- 
lation of our policy in that area. 

Recently Mr. Harry Groman, president 
of the Groman Mortuary of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and a prominent southern Cali- 
fornia civic leader, spent several months 
in Israel where he served as a business 
consultant to the Government of Israel 
and had an opportunity to observe the 
situation in the Middle East and to ap- 
praise at first hand the strategic and 
vital importance of the State of Israel to 
the free world. 

Mr. Groman has made a concise and 
revealing survey of the important posi- 
tion of the State of Israel with relation 
to resolving the critical problems of the 
Middle East and protection of the terri- 
torial integrity of the nations in that 
area. l 

The following is Mr. Groman's analysis 
as reported in the B'nai B'rith Messen- 
ger which I feel deserves the attention 
of the Members of this Congress: 


„ HARRY GROMAN Sers IsrAaEL Key ro WorLD 


PEace 


"It is prophetic that almost by Divine 
Providence tiny Israel is today in a strategic 
position to protect the territorial integrity 
of the Middle East and, perhaps, the peace 
of the world.” 

Having recently returned from Israel where 
he spent several manths as a business con- 
sultant to that country’s government, Harry 
Groman, president of the Groman Mortuary 
and prominent southern California civic 
leader, in the above words appraised the vital 
importance now in international affairs of 
this 10-year-old Jewish homeland. : 

Lebanon and Isarel, both friendly to the 
anti-Communist world, Groman pointed out, 
are the key, militarily and economically, to 
containing the major world crisis touched of 
by the present army revolt in Iraq. 

“Bagdad, the Biblical site of the Garden 
of Eden, and cradle of civilization, can be 


— 
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viewed as only part of the divine plan to 
save the peoples of the world against self- 
destruction,” Groman says. “Israel, a strong 
and dynamic small nation as compared to 
equally small but weak Lebanon, emerges 
now as if the Lord meant it so, a military bul- 
wark at the hub and center of the ideological 
conflict between Russia and the Western na- 
tions over world domination. 

“Situated on the map as they are, Israel 
and Lebanon separate pro-Russia Egypt and 
Syria, isolating them from each other and 
tonming a well-protected open corridor for 
the Western powers, the United States, Eng- 
jand, and France, through which to pour 
troops and military supplies by way of the 
Mediterranean Sea which is now controlled 
by anti-Russian nations. It is plain to see 
on the map of this area that Russia could not 
if it desired, threaten Western control of the 


Middle East as she has no port of entry 


through the Dardanelles or over the hostile 
territories of Turkey, Iran, and Iraq to reach 
the potential Middle East theater of war. 
‘Therefore Israel upsets Russian military tim- 
ing and mobility in any possible military 
showdown between the East and the West. 

But more important than the strategic 
geographic placement of Israel is the fiber of 
its people and the moral courage of its army. 
Israel is about the size of Rhode Island and 
has a population of approximately 2 million. 
Its army of 400,000 with a possible 60-percent 
draft of trained men and women from the 
civilian population Is tough, seasoned, and 
feared by Nasser and his pan-Arab expan- 
sionists, Despite the seeming numerical 
weakness of Israel's fighting force, the fine, 
well-trained, and disciplined men in it 
demonstrated that the Egyptian forces were 
no match for them. While in Israel, I was 
impressed by the determination and attitude, 
similar to that of our frontier days pioneers 
to withstand aggressive attack in the face 
of great odds and little support or comfort 
from the rest of the world. 

“Now it should be apparent to all the 
western world, and especialiy Europe, which 
stands to lose its vital middle eastern oil 
resources to the Russians, that tiny Israel is 
the real Little David standing between chaos 
and freedom and against the Russian 
Goliath.” 


/ 


‘Investigation of Red Atrocities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today sent letters to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
and United Nations Delegate Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge, requesting that an investiga- 
tion be made into the crimes and atroc- 
ities committed by the Communists 
against individuals. 

In my letters I have pointed to the 
rising tide of communism as illustrated 
in the recent Middle East situation. We 
are quite aware that the agitation in the 
Middle East is being fostered and fo- 
mented by Communist elements, and, in 
particular, by Nasser of Egypt, a Com- 
munist-oriented and supported dictator. 
Let us not delude ourselves that Nasser 
is merely an Arab nationalist, for his 
career is closely paralle that of Mao 
Tse-tung who at one time was looked 
upon as a mere agrarian reformer. The 
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Soviet Union helped the Chinese Com- 
munist leader with arms, ammunition, 
military technicians and cash to take 
over the country. Similar aid has been 
sent to Egypt. As a result, not only 
does communistic rule extend to the Pa- 
cific but also, Russia has after centuries 
of diplomatic and military endeavors to 
reach the Mediterranean finally suc- 
ceeded in doing so. We must, therefore, 
keep ever alert and act firmly as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did in the Middle East, 
and as President Truman did in Korea. 
Over and above such actions, we must 
engage in other activities which are de- 
signed to preserve and protect freedom 
and liberty. 

I believe that one effective means by 
which we can stem the tide of com- 
munism and forestall any loss of free- 
dom and liberty in the world is to show 
clearly to the nations of the world that 
freedom and liberty do not, and cannot, 
exist under Communist rule. To that 
end, I recommend that the United 
States through the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the United Nations 
institute an investigation into the re- 
ports of atrocities and crimes against 
the individuals who are so unfortunate 
as to live under Communist rule. 

Two recent examples of Communist 
duplicity and viciousness emphasize the 
need for an investigation of this type. 

In June of this year the entire world 
was Shocked and revulsed upon learn- 
ing of the execution of Imre Nagy and 
other leaders of the Hungarian revolt 
against the Russians in 1956. What, in 
the eyes of the Communists, was the 
unforgiveable crime? Following the 
initial success of the revolt, Imre Nagy 
widened his government to include non- 
Communists, promised free elections, 
declared Hungary a neutral state, repu- 

„diated the Warsaw pact with Moscow, 
and placed Hungary under the protec- 
tion of the United Nations. The Com- 
munists, knowing that their system of 
government cannot exist in the bright 
light of freedom and truth, hold those 
principles to be crimes. Congress has 
adopted a resolution urging that the 
President and United States delegate to 
the United Nations seek adoption of the 
report of the Committee on the Hun- 
garian Revolution and work for meas- 
ures to bring about freedom of captive 
nations, and I believe that the investi- 
gation I am proposing would carry out 
the intent of Congress as set forth in 

* the resolution. 

Let us provide a forum for such people 
as Father Cyril Wagner, a priest of the 
Franciscan order, who after long im- 
prisonment by the Chinese Reds, recently 
arrived in this country. Upon arrival 
Father Wagner said that for 5 years he 
and other Catholic priests were not al- 
lowed to talk or even move their lips. 
The Reds charged they repeated rumors 
that Chinese Catholics were punished 
because they associated with Americans. 

But I know they shot one Chinese priest 
who was over 70 years old— 


He said. 

The Reds turned our churches into court- 
houses and beat five people to death. So 
much for the rumors. I want them to know 
over there I am telling about it now. 
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I believe all those who have suffered 
at the hands of the Communists should 
be given an opportunity to tell the ac- 
tual story of life under Communist rule, 
so that the lies and half-truths of the 
Communist propaganda machine will be 
shown in their true light and the cause 
of freedom will be served. If we do this, 
and expose the evils of communism, we 
will, I am sure, gain the support and 
gratitude of all freedom-loving people in 
the world. 


The National Wool Act Is Essential To 
Survival of Sheep and Wool Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, those who 
have opposed a Government subsidy or 
a Government purchase program instead 
of tariff protection and a free market 
and free enterprise system in this coun- 
try have argued that it is unsafe and 
unstable and too much of a risk for those 
engaged in the subsidy business because 
the value of their property and their 
business is dependent upon the will of 
Congress. 

Proof of this is being demonstrated in 
the Congress today. The National Wool 
Act which expires early next year is ab- 
solutely essential to the survival of the 
sheep and wool industry unless tariff 
protection is provided. 

The sheep and wool industry cannot 
survive, it cannot expand, it cannot grow 
without the extension of the National 
Wool Act. 

If the act is allowed to expire, both 
the support program for wool, for lamb, 
and for the wool promotion program 
will die. This great industry cannot 
long survive under these conditions. 
Wool is entirely different from other 
agricultural commodities because it is in 
short supply rather than in surplus. We 
produce domestically only about one- 
third of the wool we actually use in this 
country. The wool program was estab- 
lished to support and increase produc- 
tion, not to decrease or control produc- 
tion. s 

Woolgrowers all over the Nation have 
placed their wholehearted trust in Con- 
gress to maintain an equitable and stable 
program for wool. Many of these peo- ' 
ple depend upon their sheep for a large 
part of their income. The woolgrower 
has a big investment in animals, special 
fencing, feed, and equipment, It is not 
possible for him to go out of the sheep 
business and switch to another crop 
without taking a tremendous loss, : 

The only excuse for not passing this 
extension of the National Wool Act is & 
political excuse. The law is effective, 
it is functioning extremely well. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a most glaring 
example of what can happen and what 
will happen when a great industry is 
forced to depend upon political whims 
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and when it is forced to depend upon 
the will of Congress. 

My question, Mr. Speaker, is this: Are 
we of the 85th Congress going to crucify 
the sheep and wool industry and the 
sheep and woolmen of America on the 
cross of petty politics? 


Better Health Care Due for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing awareness that the unmet needs 
of our middle-aged and elderly pose seri- 
ous and economic problems was attested 
to by the amount of testimony presented 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
on behalf of proposals to write health 
insurance into the Social Security Act. 

The older we get, the more medical 
care we need—and the less the income 
with which to pay for it. 

There are about 15 million Americans 
Past the age of 65. It is estimated that 
by 1975, that number will rise to 224 
Million. On the average, these people 
use more than double the amount of 
hospitalization required by the whole 
population. Their needs for other medi- 
Cal care are likewise greater. Most of 
them are living on small, fixed incomes. 
Only about one-third of them are cov- 
ered by any kind of health insurance. 
Most companies do not sell individual 
health insurance to persons past 60. If 
they do, the premiums are very high 
&nd the benefits comparatively low. 
Some companies, which do continue 
Policies on persons past the age of 65, 
chop the benefits when they are needed 
most. 

Some of these older people get char- 
itable or public care. Others neglect 
illness, at a greater cost later on. Others 
Pay for needed medical care by sacrific- 
ing other essentials of healthful living— 
1854 example, they cut down on their 


The mounting number of older per- 
Sons being admitted to mental hospitals 
is one evidence of the effects of worry 
and lack of medical care. An expert in 
the field says many elderly persons are 
beset by fears of becoming ill, and not 
being able to pay for medical care. 

Enactment of Congressman Focarty’s 
H. R. 9822, to provide for a White House 
Conference on the Problems of the Aging, 
Which cleared the House today, will 
Point up these and other problems and 
develop solutions. 

The current issue of Montana Health, 
bimonthly publication of the Public 
Health League of Montana, carries an 
excellent article on the subject by Dr. 
Thomas L. Hawkins, of Helena, liaison 
Tepresentative of the Montana Medical 

tion to the American Medical 
tion. 

In that article, Dr. Hawkins, speaking 
for those charged with the guardian- 
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ship of the Nation's health, accepts the. 


challenge of providing better health for 
our older citizens. 

I know my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in Dr. Hawkins’ excellent article 
on the purposes of the Joint Council To 
Improve the Health Care of the Aged. 
The article follows: 

BETTER HEALTH CARE DUE ror THE AGED 

(By Thomas L. Hawkins, M. D.) 


Because of recent advances in the control 
of diseases which shorten life, a greater 
number of Americans than ever before have 
survived into the retirement years. 

There is no valid reason why old age 
should not be the -best years of human 
existence. Instead, we find today that mil- 
lions of our aged are being shelved as a 
surplus commodity. Their experience, wis- 
dom, and know-how are a vast national re- 
source which has largely gone to waste, 
Lack of meaningful activity has led to emo- 
tional frustration and physical breakdown. 
This crowds our hospitals and swells the 
cost of public and private support. Mil- 
lions of our senior citizens have become 
burdens on themselves, on their families, 
and on the population as a whole. 

While the medical sciences were busily 
concentrating on the more urgent problems 
of infectious diseases among the young and 
middle aged, the problem of our older citi- 
zens and their chronic illnesses has bur- 
geoned in our midst. Today, it poses seri- 
ous social and economic problems. 

Since improved medical and hsopital care 
has increased life expectancy, those of us 
in the field of health care must accept the 
primary responsibility for enriching the 
lives of those people whom we have enabled 
to live longer. 

While the population of our Nation has 
about doubled in the last quarter cen- 
tury, the number of senior citizens has in- 
creased fourfold, and may quadruple again 
in 25 years. The average man of 65 now 
has a 50-50 chance of reaching age 80; the 
average woman of 65 will survive to age 
85. By 1975, 1 in 10 Americans will be 65 
or over. Instead of 15 million citizens over 
65 as today, we can expect an estimated 
22.5 million. 

Better ‘health for this large segment of 
our population is a major challenge to those 
who have been charged with the guardian- 
ship of the Nation’s health. We accept 
that challenge. We know that we possess 
the knowledge, the facilities, and the will 
to make a better, more healthful life pos- 
sible for our 15 million citizens-over 65. 

For this purpose, the hospital adminis- 
trators of America, the nursing home ad- 
ministrators and proprietors, the ‘dentists 
and the physicians, through their respective 
associations, have pooled all their vast body 
of knowledge, talent and resources to form 
the Joint Council to Improve the Health Care 
of the Aged. 

Through the council all of the organiza- 
tions which speak with experience and au- 
thority in providing health services will 
combine their research and best ideas in 
the field. Behind this council is the full 
weight of the people who have the most 
intimate knowledge of the problem, through 
a lifetime of work and the availability of 
millions of cases for comparative study— 
the American Dental Association, American 
Hospital Association, American Medical As- 
sociation, and American Nursing Home As- 
sociation. 

The joint council will work to bring Into 
being more medical facilities with costs 
tailored to the limited means of the aged. 
It will counsel with the insurance industry 
and the Blue Cross and Blue Shield to make 
more and better health-insurance coverage 
available to oldsters. And it will be the 
clearing house for the research necessary to 
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find solutions to the medical problems of 
aged persons and the aging process. 

The council has adopted a broad program. 
Its primary goal must be to eliminate the 
handicaps that attend the elderly.. Its ef- 
forts are aimed at bringing about a healthy, 
dignified, and useful old age for our senior 
population. 

The joint council will depend heavily on 
local action, on community service agencies, 
and on the individual for its success. We 
need first to explore ways to bring better 
health care to our aged who are ill. Visit- 
ing nurse, homemaker, and home-care serv- 
ices at the community level are vitally 
needed so that the chronically ill aged can 
be properly cared for in surroundings best 
suited to their care—at home or in facili- 
ties near home and loved ones. 

Second, we need to revise our thinking 
about the aged, whom a- fast-paced and 
youth-oriented society has prematurely 
handed the rocking chair. The prevalence 
of this attitude, and the ill-considered ac- 
ceptance of compulsory retirement during 
the productive years, probably are the chief 
underlying factors in a majority of the dis- 
abling illnesses of our senior citizens, 

The joint council and its members have 
adopted a positive, optimistic approach to 
the problem, We refuse to accept the dis- 
abilities of senescence as inevitable and un- 
avoidable. 

We feel we should offer the aged hope for 
a better life, not a crutch. We should offer 
them a return to their rightful position in 
the family and the community. We should 
offer them a return to usefulness and self- 
respect, not a oné-way trip to isolation and 
limbo, 

The United States Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Employment Security has a num- 
ber of studies which show that older people 
can maintain production standards, can 
meet physical requirements, and are often 
er efficient than the average younger 
worker. 


We are beginning to learn that there is 
rarely such a thing as true senility—that 
senility is a condition of the mind and body 
that follows rejection by the family and 
community, loss of interest in daily activi- 
ties and lack of specific motivation—such as 
a job, however small. When a person loses 
his job through an arbitrary retirement 
policy, he often enters a period when his 
life situation contributes to poor health, 
and eventually senility and total depend- 
ence on his family, his community, and the 
entire Nation. We can no longer afford, for 
the economic and physical welfare of our 
Nation, to follow the patterns of the past 
by shelving our aged. 

Medical investigators have been tirelessly 
exploring the fundamental problems of the 
biology of aging. Thanks to some of their 
recent findings, the day is close at hand 
when physical and mental deterioration will 
no longer accompany the aging process. The 
joint council pledges its best efforts to 
spread knowledge, at the community level, 
of the known preventive measures that slow 
the aging process, of the beneficial use of 
regular exercise, proper diet, and periodic ex- 
aminations to forestall serious illness. A 
greater emphasis on preventive medicine can 
do as much for the aging as it has done for 
the younger element in our society. 

Reducing the cost of health care for the 
‘elderly is one of the major aims of the joint 
council. This has been done in some areas 
through concerted community effort, and 
it can be done elsewhere. We know, for ex- 
ample, that in various communities, suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to (1) shorten 
hospital stays for the elderly, (2) lower 
costs for the aged who require prolonged 
health care, and (3) bring the working 
potential of many retired people back into 
the community mainstream, 
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We now propose to study these experi- 
ments, among a great many others, so that 
we can benefit by the best of them and en- 
courage other communities to take similar 
action. 

Our past experience has taught us that 
more hospitalization for more aged people 
may not be the solution. There are many 
people in our hospitals today who 
would be far better off, at one-third to one- 
half the cost, in nursing homes, domiciliary 
homes, or in their own homes, if community 
home care programs were available that were 
tailored to their needs. 

In fact, it is probable that most aged 
patients could be cared for best at home 
during much of their illness, and would 
prefer care in that setting, under the su- 
pervision of their personal physician. In 
spite of this, there has been a marked lack 
of community planning in this direction. 


Khrushchev at the U. N.—Propaganda 
Circus or Constructive Conference? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the imminent 
visit of Prime Minister Khrushchev of 
the U. S. S. R., to the United Nations 
headquarters in New York to participate 
in a meeting of the Security Council for 
the principal purpose of easing Middle 
East tensions, has everybody in a 
quandary. 

As a guest, he deserves every protection 
and courtesy. At the same time, he 
must expect that, in a free country peo- 
ple have a right to express their opinions, 
and we know that many of them will not 
be flattering to Nikita, because of the 
blood bath he engineered in Hungary, 
among his many other acts of political 
terrorism. 

We know that he is in a hurry to ex- 
ploit every propaganda advantage out of 
this forum, but there is also the possi- 
bility that his efforts will backfire. In 
any event, there is suspense. The Pilot, 
which speaks for the archdiocese of 
Boston, Mass., balances these and other 
unknown consequences that may flow 
from this summit meeting within the 
U. N. I call your attention to the edi- 
torial on this subject from the July 26, 
1958, issue of the Pilot, under unanimous 
consent to reprint it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Rn Vistror 

The possibility of an American visit by 
Khrushchev has already started a buzz of 
excitement on nearly every level of American 
life. a sense, the Premier is not visiting 
the United States at all but merely the 
United Nations headquarters which happens 
to be in New York City. All the same, Amer- 
icans will get their first view of the strange, 
harsh, changeable dictator who on one day 
approves the murder of Imre Nagy and on 
the next pinches playfully the cheeks of little 
children. 

Between now and the time of his arrival 
we will be treated to many lectures, official 
and unofficial, on the appropriate manner of 
receiving the Premier and on our responsi- 
bitities in his regard. It is possible surely 
to distinguish between Khrushchev the Pre- 
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mier of the U. S. S. R. and Khrushchey the 
Communist Party boss. In the first capacity 
he is a head of a state which is recognized 
as a friendly power, in the second he is an 
international manipulator and conspirator, 
as well as a dictator with hands bathed in 
blood. It is possible for Americans, even 
when they make this distinction in their 
minds, to reflect it in their actions during 
his presence in this country? 

On this point we must recall that Khru- 
shehev is visiting America for the first time 
and we may hope that his personal view of 
the world’s greatest democracy might have 
some effect on his attitudes and might even 
change notions long ingrained in his mind. 
There will be of course no immediate about- 
face—this is too much to hope, but we may 
be fortunate enough to provide certain new 
insights which could bring light into dark 
areas of the Premier’s mentality. Any Amer- 
ican mistakes in his regard, on the other 
hand, will only serve to bolster prejudices 
already held and will be magnificient prop- 
aganda for the Soviet machine. In this sense 
the American public—not to mention the 
Officials of Government—is somewhat on the 
spot. 

It would be effective if American etiquette 
during the Premier's visit were scrupulously 
polite—is not this required when even the 
greatest of barbarians Is here at our request 
and so a guest in the country? But what 
of protests? What of all those who have felt 
the Khrushchey wickedness and whose 
families and friends still suffer under his 
bitter yoke? Surely these can appropriately 
express themselves. Violent demonstrations 
which would tax police efforts and embar- 
rass our national hospitality would doubtless 
be out of place, but it would be an infringe- 
ment on American liberty to suppress all 
demonstrations or make it appear that such 
expressions have been forcefully prohibited. 

No one knows, of course, how much will 
be accomplished at this summit meeting, or, 
at this writing, indeed if the conditions set 
down by the Soviet will be met. It can be 
a portentous council which may set the di- 
rection of the history of many years to come 
and it may strengthen the U. N. in a manner 
that could not have been hoped for earlier. 
All of this will become clearer as the meet- 
ing itself comes into closer focus. It would 
be a great pity on the international scene if 
American intemperance toward Khrushchev 
(or indeed toward Nasser or any other visi- 
tor) marred the proceedings and distracted 
world attention from the large realities which 
will be discussed there. 

We have time now to think over seriously 
the implications of the forthcoming meeting 
and we should do so with mature reflection 
and a consideration of all the issues in- 
volved. Our first thoughts may not be the 
best ones and our earliest reactions not the 
most prudent, War and peace, survival and 
destruction may be riding in this caravan and 
we must prepare its path with a care that 
matches the value of its burden. This is no 
easy task. 


Should the Power To Tax Include the 
Right To Censor Advertising? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Internal Revenue Service 
has promulgated rules barring tax de- 
ductions either for political contribu- 
tions or for lobbying purposes. 
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This is an entirely proper function of 
the Internal Revenue Service. However, 
they must be administered impartially. 

Frequently we find private enterprise 
is prevented from using its tax-free 
funds to present its story so that it can 
continue to exist and pay taxes to the 
Federal Treasury. I am disturbed when 
I see that no comparable effort is ex- 
erted to curb the flagrant use of tax- 
free funds by unions and many founda- 
tions who are constantly advancing posi- 
tions on legislative issues. 

This problem has been highlighted by 
the decision of the Internal Revenue 
Service with respect to advertising by 
the group of public utility companies 
which call themselves America’s Inde- 
pendent Light and Power Companies. 
Recently the issue was well expressed in 
an editorial which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
provocative editorial: 

SHOULD THE Power To Tax INCLUDE THE 
Ricut To Censor ADVERTISING? 

Few taxpayers know the extent of the 
authority that has been conferred on the 
Internal Revenue Service and even less of 
the added authority which that bureau has 
assumed for itself hy means of administra- 
tive rulings and regulations which Congress 
probably never thought of. 

For example, it is hard to believe that the 
Nation’s lawmakers meant to give tax col- 
lectors the right to decide that American 
business or industry should be penalized for 
stating its case and defending its right to 
exist, in the face of Government sponsored 
competition, by means of paid advertise- 
ments. But that is what the tax authorities 
are doing, acting under a new interpreta- 
tion of one of their own regulations, which 
declares that money spent on advertising 
“for lobbying purposes, for the promotion 
or defeat of legislation or for the develop- 
ment or exploitation of propaganda“ cannot 
be considered “ordinary and reasonable ex- 
penses” deductible for tax purposes, 

The victims of the most recent Interpreta- 
tion of this ruling are a group of public- 
utility companies which call themselves 
America’s Independent Light and Power 
Companies, These companies have for 
many years sponsored “institutional adver- 
tisements“ — mostly in magazines, including 
the Saturday Evening Post- which promote 
the wider use of electric power and occa- 
sionally indicate a preference for investor- 
owned utility companies as against Govern- 
ment owned plants supported by the tax- 
payers. Most of the advertisements indi- 
cate in some way the advantage of being 
served by an independent power company- 
If this is propaganda, it certainly represents 
an attitude acceptable to some millions of 
Americans. 

Nevertheless, the companies participating 
In this advertising campaign are being in- 
formed that they may not deduct its cost 
from their taxable incomes. As Senator 
Estes Kerauver put it, “They can continue 
to propagandize as much as they want in 
their advertisements. * They can no 
longer charge the taxpayers and the rate+ 
payers for their own bralnwashing.” 

Of course this does not mean that the tax- 
payers will be relieved of the cost of being 
brainwashed by TVA and public power gen“ 
erally. Inasmuch as public power pays little 
in taxes and indeed is supported out of taxes, 
deductibility is a small matter. The net of 
the IRS's ruling is that the privyate-utillty 
industry, already forced to meet tax favor- 
itiem and vast public appropriations for pub- 
lie power, must jump over another hurdle. 
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Supposing that all the advertisements in 
the series dealt with the public-power issue, 
it is difficult to equate them wih an effort to 
influence legislation, or to lobby or, if propa- 
ganda is the charge, to do more than defend 
What has long been considered the normal 
Way for Americans to do business, Surely if 
an electric power company may engage in 
Propaganda against competitors who sell gas, 
or coal, or atomic energy; it ought not to be 
Penalized for defending itself against com- 
Petition which threatens its ability to stay 
in business at all. 

This editorial will arouse the ire of public- 
Power advocates who will be quick to point 
out that the Saturday Evening Post has a 
financial interest in the matter. This is 
true, although the amount received by the 
Post from these advertisements constitutes 
much too small an interest to justify court- 
ing the lambasting we shall probably get for 
intervening in the controversy. 

But the principle involved requires a frank 
Statement of what such rulings can mean 
to freedom, not merely for public-utility ad- 
Vertising, or even advertising in general, but 
for freedom to express any views which tax 
bureaucrats—perhaps stimulated by political 
demagogues— decide to penalize. 

This is the crux of the situation. We have 
tax authorities, who are assumed to be rais- 
ing money for public needs, undertaking to 
dictate to individuals and corporations how 
they shall carry on their businesses. 

Nor is this threat confined to public-util- 
ity companies. Other types of business live 
in jeopardy from the same ukase, including 
One company which undertook to explain its 
Side of a threatened strike by means of news- 
Paper advertisements. 

Like many other aspects of the income- 
tax law, this effort to censor free expression 
Calls for clarification by Congress. If the 
People think American corporations and in 
dividuals require governmental supervision 
Of the way they state their case in open 
Advertisements, the way to accomplish that 
dubious objective is to pass a law—not to 
Pass the buck to the Internal Revenue Sery- 


Constituents Ask for Liberalization of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, many peo- 
Dle in my State of South Dakota have 
Written me expressing their concern 
Sver pending legislation to liberalize the 
ld-age and survivors insurance pro- 
Bram. With considerable justification, 
they question the wisdom of making any 
changes at this time, and point out that 
Congress, in adopting the 1956 social- 
Security amendments, provided for the 
theation of an Advisory Council to study 
Cu, entire program and report back to 

ONgress by January 1, 1959. 

My constituents have raised some im- 
not ant questions. They ask. Does it 
to Scem a little premature for Congress 
Side miter an increase without first con- 

ring the report of the Advisory 

Suncil?” Others inquire, “Does it not 
Seem the social-security program is 
weing made a political football, with 
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election-year increases that could 
threaten the stability of the entire pro- 
gram?” 

Typical of the letters I have received 
is one from Lloyd L. Harden, secretary- 
treasurer of the Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Dis- 
trict Life Underwriters Association. His 
letter is in part as follows: 

Perhaps it would appear that we would be 
concerned for selfish reasons, This is per- 
haps true, since the stability of OASI, which 
is a vital part of any well-planned life in- 
surance program, appears to be in danger. 
Thus, any life insurance program which uses 
social-security benefits as a foundation, 
whether it be benefits to a widow and chil- 
dren, or retirement for an old couple, Is also 
subject to the stability or instability of 
OASI. 

Under the present deficit program of OAST, 
the counsel of an underwriter is in Jeopardy 
each time he must commit himself in plan- 
ning an income program made up of both 
OASI benefits and life insurance benefits, 
since he is more aware of the current eco- 
nomic condition of OASI than the general 
public. Yet he is almost forced to combine 
these benefits because of their similarity in 
the welfare of every family. 

If you do make a conscientious study, 
there is no doubt in our mind that you will 
understand why life underwriters are deeply 
concerned over any election-year giveaways 
via OASI, until the present program can be 
made financially sound. We simply cannot 
afford to jeopardize the financial security of 
American families, for a few votes. 


Where We Stand Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph Alsop 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 25, 1958: 

Were We Srann Now 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasuincTron.—This is a moment when it 
is important to know just where we stand 
now; and for this purpose, it is essential to 
note the great gap at the very center of the 
picture, We have troops in Lebanon. The 
British have troops in Jordan. But the 
United States and Britain do not have a 
Middle Eastern policy. 

That is the only way to sum up the un- 
happy results of widespread inquiry in au- 
thoritative quarters. You cannot get an 
answer to the question: “Where do we go 
from here?” or rather, you only get vaguely 
mumbled prayers that somehow or other, 
some day or other, the combination of the 
Marines and special Ambassador Robert 
Murphy will achieve a political compromise 
in Beirut. 

A good many people seem to believe that 
this is a workable Middle Eastern policy, fit 
to compete with the cruelly shrewd, arro- 
gantly bold policy of Nikita Khrushchev. 
But this widespread belief is only a testi- 
monial to the administration's success in 
blurring or concealing all the facts that 
count. 

It is hard to believe that President Eisen- 
hower purposely misled the congressional 
leaders, at the July 14 meeting when he first 
revealed his intention to send into 
Lebanon. A President who leaves the entire 
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day-to-day task of policy-making to his Sec- 
retary of State can quite easily misconceive 
the choice he has to make, when he must 
suddently make a very hard choice with 
great speed. At any rate, the misrepresenta- 
tion of the Middle Eastern situation was be- 
gun by the President himself, at this first 
moment of disclosure. 

Three different kinds of false impression ~ 
Were conveyed to the Co leaders. 
The President first of all said that he had 
received an “ultimatum” from President 
Chamoun, threatening the effective abdica- 
tion of the Lebanese Government if the Ma- 
rines were not sent “within 48 hours.” 

In reality, President Eisenhower had long 
since promised President Chamoun to send 
troops to Lebanon, if the Lebanese Govern- 
ment desired him to do so. Now Chamoun 
had simply requested Eisenhower to keep 
his freely given promise. He had also 
warned that the seismic shock of the coup 
d'etat in Baghdad would quickly destroy the 
government in Beirut, unless the American 
promise were quickly kept. on the 
naked brink of immediate defeat, he had 
asked for the American answer within 2 days. 
This was the Chamoun ultimatum. 

Secondly, both the President and Secretary 
of State briskly threw Allen Dulles to the 
wolves, by intimating that they had been 
taken by surprise by the coup in Iraq. Hence 
the Senate is now busily investigating the 
CIA. 

But in reality the President and Secretary 
of State had long been warned that inde- 
cision about Lebanon would lead to a coup 
in Iraq. The warnings had come, not only 
from the CIA, but also from the murdered 
Iraqi leader, Nuri Pasha, from the Govern- 
ments of Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey, and 
from many other sources. All the CIA failed 
to do was to say: “On this particular day, in 
this particular regiment, a military coup 
will be organized." This was the extent of 
the surprise, and this much surprise nll goy- 
ernments must expect. 

Finally, and perhaps worst of all, the 
President also indicated to the congressional 
leaders that the American problem centered 
in Lebanon, rather than in Iraq. It was 
true, of course, that he had to make an im- 
mediate choice between keeping his promise 
to Chamoun or dishonoring this country’s 
word. That was the first part of the prob- 
lem, which could only be solved as it was 
solved. 

But the heart of the problem lay, and it 
still Hes in Baghdad rather than in Beirut. 

The British and American Governments 
jointly decided not to attack the heart of the 
problem in Baghdad, The consequences of 
this decision must be faced, therefore, before 
the two Governments can fill the great gap 
in the center of the picture, which is their 
present lack of any real Middle Eastern 
policy. 

The first consequence concerns Lebanon 
and Jordan. No matter what compromise 18 
reached In Beirut (and a successful compro- 
mise seems unlikely) it can only afford a pre- 
text for the withdrawal of our troops. After 
Nasser’s triumph in Iraq, no government in 
Lebanon can survive his pressure, once the 
marines go out. By the same token, King 
Hussein cannot survive in Jordan, if the 
British paratroops depart. And Saudi Arabia 
and the gulf coast sheikhdoms are also sit- 
ting birds for the next conspiracy Nasser 
chooses to hatch. 

In these circumstances, only three courses 
of action deserve the name of a Middle East- 
ern policy. We can defy Khrushchey and 
deal sternly with Nasser himself. Or we can 
defy world opinion, and get ready to hang 
on by our toenails to the oll in the fairly 
easily defensible Persian Gulf area. Or we 
can take the bold and painful measures in- 
side the Western alliance, which may protect 
the West against the worst effects of Nasser- 
nationalism's onward march. Those are 
the choices. Take your pick. 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two editorials commenting on some re- 
cent statements of Mr. August Scholle, 
president of the Michigan AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Scholle has never hesitated to call 
any organization with which he dis- 
agrees, an organ of the Republican 
Party. Mr. Scholle is entitled to his 
opinions. However, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how he formed this latest opin- 
ion. He has now accused the H Clubs 
of Michigan of being an organ of the 
Republican Party. This charge is as 
absurd as it is untrue. It is my feeling 
that Mr. Scholle owes the farm youth 
of Michigan and their leaders an 
apology. t 
[From Clinton County, Mich., paper of July 

17, 1958) 
Gus ScHOLLE Is Orr Base Wirn His 4-H 
CoMMENTS 

Gus Scholle, the flery labor zealot who Is 
president of the Michigan AFL-CIO, wan- 
dered far off the reservation last week when 
he branded the 4-H Club program in Michi- 
gan as a “brainwashing” setup for youngsters 
sponsored by such rascals as members of the 
State and county extension services, the Farm 
Bureau, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. i 

Scholle links the 4-H program to political 
education—Republican Party political edu- 
cation. He says that 4-H youths are indoc- 
trinated with Republican philosophy through 
the Farm Bureau. 

This is just plain hogwash, and a well- 
informed guy like Scholle knows it. 

If 4-H members are generally Republican 
in their views, it is largely because their 
parents think that way. 

Kids brought up on the farm are usually 
members of a close-knit family circle. They 
hear politics discussed and form their own 
opinions, just as the children of Scholle’s 
union members do. 

We won't dignify Scholle's statements by 
further comment. How silly can you get, 
Gus? 


[From the Gratiot County Herald (Ithaca, 
Mich.) of July 17, 1958] 
BRAIN IMPROVEMENT, Not BRAINWASHING, 
CARRIED On BY GRATIOT 4-H LEADERS 

Labor leaders in this country haye been 
able to hoodwink thousands of their union 
membérs into doing their beck and call. 
They have used the workingman as a pawn 
with Walter Reuther and his cohorts calling 

the play. Jumping the rope so often when- 
ever these leaders have spoken is slowly sap- 
ping out all the individuality from the rank 
and file members, leaving a vast majority of 
them with no personality of their own. 

A snag might have been struck this week, 
however, when August (Gus) Scholle, presi- 
dent of the Michigan AFL-UIO started on the 
warpath against the 4-H youth program of 
this State. Claiming that they are domi- 
nated by political forces which he terms as 
“satellites,” he hopes to disturb their orbits 
with verbal and written rockets until he 
either brings them under his control or 
crushes them altogether. 
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Scholle says, In effect, that they are being 
brainwashed against unions. 

The 4-H program, he declares, is a satellite 
of the Farm Bureau. And, he adds, the Farm 
Bureau is a satellite of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

Then, with extreme anguish he charges 
that the brainwashing is being done with 
taxpayers’ money because the 4-H program 
is supported by taxes. Taxes pay for county 
agents who supervise the program. A State 
headquarters also is maintained at Michigan 
State University, 

He links the 4-H program to political edu- 
cation—Republican Party political educa- 
tion, 

The 4-H youngsters are indoctrinated 
through the Farm Bureau, says Scholle. 

“The Farm Bureaus are political organ- 
izations, I think the primary function of 
Farm Bureau ever since its inception has 
been to aid the Republican Party,” Schoile 
declares. 

His charges Immediately brought forth 
emphatic denials from both the Farm Bu- 
reau head and from Michigan State Univer- 
sity officials, 

Jack F, Yaeger, head of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau, calls Scholle’s arguments 
ridiculous. ~ 

Yaeger declares “this absolutely isn't so.” 
As far us 4-H clubs are concerned, they are 
a function of Michigan State University’s 
cooperative extension service. 

“We don't run Michigan State University 
and it doesn’t run the Farm Bureau,” says 
Yaeger. 

The Farm Bureau leader, who has his of- 
fices in Lansing, says that his members have 
no interest in 4-H other than that which 
parents have in any of their sons’ and daugh- 
ters activities. 

“We are no more interested in 4-H than 
we are in Boy or Girl Scouts, and only as 
Parents.“ Yaeger declares. 

Yaeger also pointed out that in recent 
years 4-H clubs have expanded into the 
larger cities such as Detroit, heart of the 
union movement in Michigan. 

D. B. (Woody) Varner, vice president of 
Michigan State University in charge of ex- 
tension activities, also disagrees with the 
labor leader, pointing out where his accusa- 
tions are just not true. Varner said, “The 
Farm Bureau has no connection with MSU 
cooperative extension other than the same 
help which the university offers all farm 
groups.“ 

The Michigan Grange and the Michigan 
Farmers Union receive exactly the same 
treatment which the Farm Bureau receives, 
says Varner. 

Varner says nothing presented to 4-H 
groups has political implications. Oh, I 
suppose if you were looking for it you could 
find political meaning in almost anything 
that's said,” he added, but it’s certainly 
not meant to be there.” 

Varner added that he never before had 
pena of any charges like Scholie’s. “This 
is the first time I have ever heard that the 
4-H program is politically oriented.” 

If Gus Scholle is really interested in the 
youth of America and wants to find out how 
wrong he is about its leaders he might come 
to Gratiot County and study the 4-H pro- 
gram. He will find that the leaders of these 
farm youths are coming from every walk of 
life, from both political parties, and from 
many religious faiths. Yes; he will even 
find many shop workers among them and 
members of his own union. 

They are a cross-section of young adults 
and older men and women with a common 
interest—the youth of Gratiot County. 
They have no ax to grind, they are foster- 
ing no political party and no farm organi- 
zation. 

Perhaps, Mr, Scholle, you have been mixed 
up in fighting management for so long that 
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your eyes have become blurred and your 
mind a bit foggy. A trip into Gratiot 
County where you can come into contact 
with people interested in giving service, for 
the good that it might do others rather than 
selfish personal gain, would clear your mind 
and erase some of the suspicion and mis- 
trust. t 

For the past year we have been carrying 
a series of articles on the 4-H leaders of 
Gratiot County. We think we haye become 
pretty well acquainted with their thoughts, 
and ideas about the 4-H youth and their re- 
sponsibilities in helping to train them. 

They are not carrying on a “brainwashing” 
program but a brain-improvement program 
and one which the people of this county, 
regardless of their political affiliations, are 
proud of; 


Proceedings Following a Luncheon Given 
by the National Historical Publications 
Commission in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, United States Capitol, June 
17, 1958, the Honorable Franklin 
Floete, Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, Presiding 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the pleasure of attend- 


ing the luncheon given by the National 


Historical Publications Commission on 
June 17, in which a most distinguished 
list of guests participated. 

Many members of the Supreme Court, 
the Senate, and House of Representa- 
tives in their presence indicated their 
interest with the work of the National 
Historical Publications Commission and 
its accomplishments. 


The highly respected Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Hon. Earl Warren. 
and the lovable and distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Hon, Sam RAYBURN of Texas, were 
present. 

I am privileged fo make the proceed- 
ings following the luncheon part of these 
remarks: 

PROCEEDINGS FOLLOWING A LUNCHEON GIVEN 
BY THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 
COMMISSION IN THE OLD Supreme COURT 
CHAMBER, Unrrep STATES CAPITOL, JUNE 17, 
1958, THS HONORABLE FRANKLIN FLOETE, 
ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL SERVICES, PRE- 
SIDING ’ 

Mr. FLorE., Chief Justice Warren, Speaker 
Rayburn, Justice Frankfurter, members of 
the commission, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, may I extend personally on 
behalf ef General Services Administration 4 
most cordial welcome. 

This luncheon and the conference are be- 
ing held in honor of the sponsors, patrons, 
and editors working with the commission. 
When I was talking to Dr. Grover last week 
about what possible qualifications I had for 
addressing or presiding at so distinguished 
@ meeting as this, he admitted he had no 
idea. “Since they are historians,” I said. 
“maybe if I told them that a long time ag? 
I had been a student of Prof. Frederick 
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Jackson Turner, that would explain my pres- 
ence.” He alleged that that was very 

but maybe not enough. So then I told him 
I had had the great pleasure of going to a 
tea at Professor Turner's house with his very 
delightful daughter. “Well,” he said, “that 
Tully qualifies you.” 

We in GSA are very grateful for the fact 
that we are participating in the splendid 
work of this historical commission. We fully 
support its activities and are very proud and 
happy that we are charged with the respon- 
sibility of preserving the important historical 
documents of our Government and of making 
them available for purposes such as this. 
We know that the support this commission’s 
Program has is very widespread. It has the 
Strong support of the President, the Con- 
gress, and countless Americans in all walks 
of life. Its progress has been notably fast, 
far beyond what was expected at the time 
the commission was first organized. This 
Sympathetic approach has been largely re- 
Sponsible for this progress. 

I would like to digress a moment, for I feel 
that it is appropriate to do so. I am sure you 
have all been inspired when, in going to the 
Great hall of Archives, you have been able to 
Bee our charters of freedom—the Constitu- 
tion, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Bill of Rights. That opportunity, how- 
ever, does not extend to the millions of 
Americans who do not come to Washington. 
Therefore, we thought it would be very ap- 
Propriate if we installed in each of the new 
Federal office buildings we are building 
throughout the land a dignified type of case 
to display facsimiles of these three precious 
documents. We feel this will do much to 
Make it possible for many, many more 
Americans to see these basic papers. 

The purpose of the commission's program 
is to assemble, edit, and publish the impor- 
tant historical documents and papers of our 
Government and the writings and works of 
Prominent Americans who have participated 
in public life. Its objective is to make these 
Papers readily available to historians and the 
Public generally, thus resulting in a broad 
Comprehension of the basic philosophies and 
Principles of our Government, Such com- 
Prehension is particularly important at this 
time when the United States has the dificult 
Tole as leader of the free world, of endeavor- 

to resolve the serious issues of peace and 

om. For this reason we are most grate- 

Tul to au of those who have participated in 

this work, the editors-the sponsors, and all 

Of the other organizations that are a part 
Of it. You all deserve great credit. 

It is impossible for me to introduce all of 
the distinguished people who are in this 
Meeting. Therefore, I will confine myself to 
those at this table. First, I would like to 
introduce the editors who are the spearhead 
Of this important work. Will you please rise 
&s I call your name? 

Dr. Julian Boyd, editor of the Jefferson 
Papers. 

Dr. Lyman Butterfield, editor of the Adams 
Family Papers. 

Dr. Leonard Labaree, editor of the Franklin 
Papers. 

Dr. Harold Syrett, editor of the Hamilton 

Dr. Wiliam Hutchinson, coeditor of the 
Madison Papers. 

I am happy at this time to announce the 

of a new project in this series—a project 

to publish a documentary history of the rati- 
fication of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, under the editorship of Dr. Robert 
an. Dr. Cushman, who retired from 

the political science department of Cornell 
niversity in 1957, brings to his editorial 
tion an exceptional knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Federal Constitution 
acquired over more than 40 years of study, 
teaching, and writing. His Leading Consti- 
tutional Decisions is considered a basic work 
its field. He served as advisory editor of 
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Cornell University’s Studies in Civil Liberties 
from 1943 to his retirement. He was presi- 
dent of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation in 1943, and was a member of the 
board of editors of the American Political 
Science Review from 1923 to 1948. Dr. Robert 
Cushman. 

Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter was 
one of the earliest members of this com- 
mission, and has given without stint to its 
many accomplishments. He has given of his 
energy and his brilllancy and has played a 
very important part in this program. Justice 
Frankfurter. 

We would like to convey our very sincere 
thanks to the many organizations that have 
made this work possible, and these I will 
name: the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the American Catholic Historical Association, 
the American Philosophical Society, the Ten- 
nessee Historical Commission, the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, the South Carolinian 
Society, Clemson College, and the Universi- 
ties of South Carolina, Kentucky, Yale, Har- 
vard, Columbia, Princeton, Chicago and Vir- 
ginia. Likewise the success of this program 
would hardly have been possible without 
generous gifts from donors. The sponsors 
actually rely, must rely, on gifts of this 
nature. Among these very public-minded 
organizations who have made such contri- 
butions are: The Old Dominion Foundation, 
the Lily Endowment, Inc., the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation, Time, Inc., 
and the New York Times. The commission 
is deeply indebted to each of these. 

We are most fortunate today to have with 
us a representative of one of the great 
branches of our Government. This man has 
served longer as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives than any man in our Na- 
tion's history. When Mr. RAYBURN first came 
to Congress, he was going home to Bonham, 
Tex., one day. On the train was Champ 
Clark, then Speaker of the House. Mr. Clark 
said to Mr. RAYBURN, “Young man, you can 
be a leader in these United States.“ Mr. 
Raysurn asked how he might accomplish 
this high purpose, and Mr. Clark said, “I 
will give you a list of books to read.“ Where- 
upon he gave him the lst, which Included 
the biographies of all of the prominent peo- 
ple in public life at that time. Mr. RAYBURN 
bad read some of these books, but he pro- 
ceeded to read them again and reread them, 
until he became firmly familiar with them. 
It is said that he carried that list in his 
wallet for more than 30 years. I think this 
illustrates Mr. Raysurn’s basic philosophy— 
that essentially the development of organ- 
izations in the Government are based on 
humanistic factors and that actually the 
record of the accomplishments of our Gov- 
ernment are, in effect, a study and a record 
of the people. Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Mr. Floete, Mr. Chief Justice, 
members of the commission, and your guests 
here today, a while ago I looked over there 
and I saw a thing that looked like a tele- 
vision outfit, and I said, “They can't do 
that.” Then somebody said, “This is the 
Senate end of the Capitol,” and I said “Oh.” 
So I had to give up, much to my regret. 

I have lots of fun going about over the 
country to various places. I can walk into 
any hotel lobby in the country with my hat 
on and nobody r me. But if I 
take it off, they say “I saw you at the con- 
vention.” 

I am happy to be here with you folks 
today and to say to you what a great work 
I think you are doing. George Miller of 
the House and Mr. Grover of the Archives, 
have kept me pretty well briefed upon what 
you are doing. 

Now, about United States history and its 
founders and their writings. I Am visited 
in my office by thousands of schoolchildren 
every year. I always tell them that they are 
smarter than I was because they have a 
better opportunity to be smart than I had. 
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It is a long cry from the one-room country 
school down in Texas with a teacher with 
about a second grade certificate to the teach- 
ers they have now, the buildings that have 
been built for them, and the instruments in- 
side of them, to demonstrate to them what 
their teachers are trying to make them 
understand. And I tell these children that 
they should study United States history and 
government in the grade school, -in the 
high school, in college, and in university, 
and then the rest of their lives. I have been 
doing that all of my life, and I am frank to 
say to you that I feel like I have just 
touched the fringes of those great funda- 
mentals and the great writings of the men 
who made this country great. And for you 
to preserve these things for the generations 
that are to come, with all of the explana- 
tions that you can get together for the 
actions of the early Congresses, is to me a 
work that is monumental and will serve this 
country and its citizenship and the citizens 
of the world, for that matter, for ages to 
come. 

Nobody can know too much about the 
formation of this Union. To me it is most 
interesting that 59 men, most of them 
young men, by the way, gave us our Con- 
stitution. There was only one real old man 
in the Constitutional Convention, and that 
was Benjamin Franklin at 81. George Wash- 
ington, full of his honors, who had led a 
life that seemed long, was only 55. James 
Madison, who wrote more of the Constitu- 
tion than any other man, and who went 
to the Convention having read every con- 
stitution that had ever been written, so 
they tell me in history, was only 36 years 
of age. Alexander Hamilton was only 30, 


Convention a young man of 29 years of age, 
with a completed proposal 
in his pocket. And to think that those 
people went into a room and locked them- 
selves up. How much hell would be raised 
today if anybody, anywhere—even a com- 
mittee of Congress—went off and locked 
themselves up and said we are not going to 
let anybody in here until we bring this bill 
out. But they locked themselves up, and 
in 4 short months they brought forth this 
document. ~ 

Now there are some people, when some- 
thing is done by the Court, or by Congress, 
that they don't like, who say we have 
changed the form of government, that we 
are going to the bow-wows, and all this, 
that, and the other. In all of the amend- 
ments that have been adopted to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, not one of 
them touches the fundamental purpose that 
those people had in mind when they brought 
forth this Constitution, and that was to have 
a representative form of government. It 
was then, it has been, and it is now. Every- 
body in the United States has an oppor- 
tunity to change their Representatives in 
the House of Representatives every 2 years, 
the Senators each 6 years, and their Presi- 
dent every 4 years. You could not be freer 
than that. There couldn't be a more repre- 
sentative government in the world than that. 

So I congratulate you on the wonderful 
work you are doing. In saying this, I stand 
with George Miller over there, who is a great 
historian, and Wayne Grover. And I could 
not leave out Karl Trever, because I have one 
of the greatest libraries in the world down 
in my home town of Bonham, and Karl 
Trever came down—Wayne Grover loaned 
him to me—and stayed 3 months, to set that 
library up. It has as complete a historical 
background of America in it as any library 
you can find, because I have all of the pub- 
lished records of the Congresses from 1789 
down to now, and then I haye the lives and 
the writings of everybody in those days who 
made this country great, and the lives and 
the writings of those who have helped to 
keep it great. So I congratulate you, I am 
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glad you are here, You are doing a great 
work, and from a grateful heart, I thank 
‘ou. 

. that 
is hallowed by the great events in our Na- 
tion's history which have transpired here. 
This room was occupied by the Senate from 
1800 to 1860. During that period, the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Treaty was ratified in this 
room; the treaties ending the War of 1812 
and the Mexican War were ratified here. 
Webster, Calhoun, and Clay debated and 
talked here; and Clay and Calhoun were 
buried from this room. From 1860 to 1935 
the room was occupied by the Supreme 
Court. Many of its important decisions were 
rendered from this room. The framework 
and foundations of our form of government 
were continued and strengthened from such 
decisions; and as we look back upon it the 
names of these illustrious Chief Justices 
come immediately to our minds: Taney, 
Chase, Waite, Fuller, White, Taft, and 
Hughes, Under them the judicial branch 
of the Government continued to be strong 
and independent, and under them the basic 
concept of the separation of powers was fur- 
ther established. It continues to do so under 
the inspired guidance of the present Chief 
Justice of the United States, whose record 
Of selfiess public service is known to all of 
us—the Chief Justice of the United States, 
the Honorable Earl Warren: 

The Cuter Justice. Mr. Floete, Mr. Speaker. 
Members of the Congress, members of the 
Commission, distinguished editors of the 
historical projects, and ladies and gentle- 
men, it is always a thrilling experience for 
me to be in this room. I like to come here 
at times and sit on the side of the room 
and conjure about the things that have oc- 
curred here in days gone by. But this hap- 
pens to be the second time that I have ever 
raised my voice in it in other than a conver- 
sational tone. So this is really a thrilling 
experiehce for me, The first time was about 
28 years ago, when I was admitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
argued my first case before it. At that time 
the revered Oliver Wendell Holmes was on 
this Bench. I argued my case—I think it 
was the last case on Friday afternoon—and 
the next Monday morning, I am told, he 
Iaconically remarked to his secretary, “I won't 
be here tomorrow.” When I got home, the 
word of the retirement of Mr, Justice Holmes 
had ed me, and my associates met me 
with this kind of a greeting: “Now see what 
you have done. You have driven that dear 
old soul off the Supreme Court. For 50 years, 
30 years of it on the bench of Massachusetts, 
20 years of it here, he has seen all kinds of 
lawyers. He took one look at you and said, 
‘I quit.” 

I am glad to be able to participate today 
in activities designed to make better known 
to the American people the national pro- 
gram for the publication of historical docu- 
ments that the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission is sponsoring. They have 
a very vital interest in its success. Two 
Presidents of the United States and the 
Congress of the United States have endorsed 
this program. It deserves our continuing 
support. The Commission is a relatively 
new agency on which are represented the 
three branches of the Government of the 
United States, and historical and other re- 
lated organizations outside the Government. 
Iam not a member of the Commission, but 
we have with us today my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, who rep- 
resents the Supreme Court on this Commis- 
sion, and I think we have a majority of the 
Court here. There are six members of the 
Court present, and I think I need not labor 
the point that it is always a pleasure to 
have a majority of the Court with me. 

The Commission's main purpose, I under- 
stand, is not itself to write history but 
rather to cooperate with and encourage 
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other appropriate Federal, State, and local 
agencies and nongovernmental institutions 
in collecting, preserving, editing, and pub- 
lishing documentary materials, chiefly in 


manuscript, that are important for an un- 


derstanding and appreciation of the history 
of the United States. At its first meeting, 
a littie more than 7 years ago, the Commis- 
sion recommended strongly the preparation 
and publication of comprehensive and schol- 
arly editions of the papers of the following 
5 leaders in the early period of our national 
history: John and John Quincy Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton and 
James Madison. The Commission had in 
mind as a model the edition of Thomas 
Jefferson's papers that was already in prog- 
ress at Princeton University under the 
editorship of Julian Boyd, himself a member 
of the Commission. Within a very few years 
projects for the publication of the papers 
of these five men, under distinguished spon- 
sorship and with able editors at their heads, 
were underway. (George Washington's pa- 
pers were not included because there had 
recently been extensive publication of his 
letters by the Federal Government). The 
number of projects within the broad frame- 
work of the Commission’s program has in- 
creased steadily over the past few years, as 
you may note by reference to the program 
before you. 

To the extent that the program is now 
in operation it represents participation by 
the Federal Government, State govern- 
ments, colleges and universities, historical 
societies and other learned institutions, 
foundations, business organizations and in- 
dividuals in what may be looked upon as a 
common enterprise but operating with each 
project in the nature of an autonomous 
unit, This is as it should be. 

The commission has planned for execution 
under its direct supervislon two very im- 
portant projects: One, a documentary 
history of the ratification of the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, and the other, 
a documentary history of the work of the 
first United States Congress. It is with re- 
spect to the first of these that I wish now 
chiefly to address my remarks. 

It will be noted that the commission has 
concentrated much of its attention on the 
papers of great national leaders in the for- 
mative period of our Republic. After inde- 
pendence had been won, it was all too 
clearly evident that the weak government 
under the Articles of Confederation was in- 
adequate for the infant United States and 
even more inadequate for the great leader 
of the free world that this infant was des- 
tined to become. A new and stronger gov- 
ernment was clearly needed—one that could 
defend itself against foreign and domestic 
enemies arid provide for the welfare of all 
its citizens while at the same time assuring 
the conduct of that government in accord- 
ance with the will of the people; reserving 
to the States certain governmental author- 
ity that might most properly be exercised 
by them, and protecting the individual 
against violation by either the National 
Government or the State governments of the 
basic rights of free men. 

Out of recognition of this need grew the 
demand for a new constitution. After many 
days of debate and arduous labor and com- 
promise, the Convention of 1787 in Phila- 
delphia hammered out a constitution that it 
proposed for ratification by the several 
States, There then followed the great de- 
bate on the nature of government, the re- 
lationship of citizens to government, and, in 
particular, the advisability of ratifying or 
rejecting the proposed constitution. On the 
outcome of this debate hung the destiny 
of our country. As the editor of the Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson has so eloquently 
said: “We * * + demonstrated to the world 
the force of an idea in our philosophy of 
government, and we carried on * * * one of 
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the most elevated public debates on the 
nature of free institutions that any country 
has eyer produced.” 

As we all know now, victory went to the 
advocates of the new Constitution, but the 
margin of victory was not great. Much of the 
opposition was based on a belief that cer- 
tain rights of individuals were inadequately 
protected. That was remedied when the First 
Congress proposed amendments and the 
States ratified 10 that are well known now 
as the Bill of Rights. 

It is important to us and to the world 
that we know as completely as possible what 
was done, what was said, and what was 
thought in the course of that great debate. 
For information about the framing of the 
Constitution, we are fortunate to have Dr. 
Max Farrand’s monumental four-volume 
work on the Records of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. I am sure it may be found, 
dog eared from use, in many law offices 
throughout the country. But for the contest 
over the ratification of the Constitution by 
the States and the addition to it of the first 
10 amendments there is no comparable work. 
That is a situation which the commission 
proposes to remedy. 

Information about the ratification exists 
in many different forms and is widely scat- 
tered. Much of it has never been published 
and much that has been published exists in 
such few issues of fugitive character that 
it is exceedingly difficult to find. There are 
the official records of. the Continental Con- 
gress, in submitting the proposed Constitu- 
tion to the States and in taking necessary 
steps to set up the new Government after 
the new Constitution had been ratified. 
There are the official journals and official and 
unofficial reports of debates of the State 
conventions that decided whether to ratify or 
not. There is much information in the 
many contemporary newspapers that were 
published from what is now Maine to 
Georgia and to the Far West that is now 
Kentucky. - 

There are many pamphlets resulting from 
the war of ideas, among them the well-known 
Federalist Papers, but others of importance, 
though of lesser note, and numerous broad- 
sides that were used in the attempt to in- 
fluence voters. There are letters by leaders 
of the opposing forces that provide informa- 
tion or a record of arguments that were used. 
There are entries in diaries, sermons, and 
other discourses that reveal attitudes and 
actions we need to know about and under- 
stand. The commission proposes to print, in 
some 6 or 8 yolumes, all of these sources of 
information comprehensively and with care- 
Tul attention to the exactness of reproduc- 
tion and explanatory annotation. With the 
generous assistance of the Ford Founda- 
tion, the commission expects the publication 
will be completed within the next 5 years. 

These volumes will be of very practical 
value to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and to other courts and to members 
of the bar appearing before the courts in 
cases involving matters of constitutional 
law. They will throw light upon what those 
who ratified the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights understood those documents to mean. 
They will take us back to the climate of 
opinion and to the yocabulary in which the 
Founding Fathers thought and spoke. It 15 
frequently necessary for the Supreme Court 
to take these matters into consideration when 
making decisions that affect the lives 
many people. The need to do this has existed 
throughout the history of the Court and 
can perhaps be best illustrated by the case 
of Chisholm v. Georgia in 1793. That case 
involved the interpretation of article III of 
the Constitution as to the jurisdiction 
the Federal courts where a State is a party- 
There was little information available then, 
although there is much now on what 
the framers and the ratifiers of the Constitu- 
tion intended. The decision sanctioning 
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Federal jurisdiction created a furor, and it 
required the adoption of the 11th amend- 
ment to clarify the atmosphere. 

In many cases the Supreme Court finds it 
necessary to take into consideration the his- 
tory of a particular clause of the Constitu- 
tion, going back to contemporary sources in 
un attempt to determine what was meant by 
the framers and ratiflers who put a particu- 
lar clause into the Constitution, The Presi- 
dent's power to remove executive officers, 
for example, was involved in the case of 
Myers v. United States (1926). These very 
long opinions, both majority and dissenting, 
are devoted largely to a discussion of the 
history of the removal power. This involved 
extended analysis of what the framers meant 
by “executive power“ in, article II and 
Whether it included the power of removal. 

The question of separation of the church 
and state was involved in Everson v. 
Board of Education, the School Bus case. 
The centra! issue in the case was what the 
framers of the first amendment meant by the 
term “no law respecting an establishment 
Of religion”. ‘There are various ways in 
which the phrase could be interpreted: Did 
the framers mean no aid at all to religion, 
Or did they mean no preference of one re- 
ligion over another? The purpose of the 
documentary history would be to throw light 
on such nebulous issues. 

This project will have even broader values, 
Of course. It will be of inestimable benefit 
to students of constitutional history, consti- 
tutional jaw and other aspects. of our na- 
tional development, and the understanding 

t these persons obtain from their use of 
the records at first hand in these volumes 
Will pass down in books that they and others 
Write to an ever-broadening level of our 
reading public. There should thus result 
Tor the great majority of our citizens a better 
UNderstanding of the principles upon which 
Our Government today is fundamentally 
based. 

What I have said about the value of this 
Projected compilation of documents on the 
Fatification of the Constitution and the Bill 
Of Rights applies also to the commission’s 
Proposed documentary history of the work 
Of the First Congress of the United States. 
It was this Congress that took the Constitu- 

as it had been drafted and ratified and 

Put it effectively into operation. It estab- 
ed the judiciary system, which the Con- 
Stitution had authorized; it established the 

t executive departments: it provided 
Money for the operation of the new Govern- 
Ment; and it took much other action about 
Which we need to have such complete infor- 
Mation as the commission proposes to as- 
Semble and publish. And much the same 
Can be said for the records of other early 
Congresses that are not now conyenlently 
available for use, 

ith respect to the commission's whole 
hi + let me say again that I think it 
s Shly desirable to press forward with it as 

Nergeticaily as possible, not solely on be- 
N Of scholarship or of the needs of our 

&tion’s bench and bar and legislative as- 
Femblies, but also out of consideration of the 
tio eats of all of our people and the protec- 

— Of the democratic society in which we 
ciali against hostile ideologies. I am espe- 
of W oe to note the cooperative character 
vom program and the extent to which 

© leading business organizations and 
dations have given it support. This is 
Of the admirable characteristics of this 
high Lanay in which we live. The costs are 
hat in terms of the thousands of dollars 
o the various projects will require but we 
& great and wealthy nation and the 
‘Ss that we will receive from this pro- 
Umes tangible and intangible, will be many 
Worth their cost, 
PLorre. It is my great privilege and 


Pleas, 
ae now to read a letter from President 
Elsenhower: 


dne 
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“DEAR Mr. FLOETE: It is good to learn of the 
advancing work of the National Histerical 
Publications Commission. This Commission 
has made splendid progress toward enlarging 
the basic stock of source materials of Ameri- 
can history. 

“Written history is as inrportant to civill- 
zation as human memory to an individual, 
The free world must have histories written 
by men and women in search of the truth— 
not by those seeking to rewrite the records of 
the past to their own advantage. This un- 
derlines the essential need of a broad and in- 
corruptible supply of our Natlen's documen- 
tary resources. r 

“Incidentally, I have ask the Director of 
the United States Information Agency to 
consider placing in our òverseas libraries 
the documentary publications resulting from 
the Commission's work. There is no better 
way to gain a true understanding of Amer- 
ica’s traditions and objectives than through 
a direct study of the writings of our national 
leaders and the records of our free institu- 
tions. 

“Please give my congratulations and best 
wishes to the members of the Commission 
and to the historical editors assembled in 
conference here next week. At that time, 
I want you to give special thanks to the 
sponsors and donors who are helping in 
this program. 

“Sincerely, 
“DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER.” 

Irwin S. Rhodes, of Cincinnati) chairman 
of a special committee of the American Bar 
Association, has an important announcement 
to make. Mr. Rhodes, will you please come to 
the microphone? 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen; Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne, president of the American 
Bar Association and the American Bar Foun- 
dation, has asked me to announce the spon- 
sorship by the American Bar Foundation of 
the John Marshall papers project, Thank 
you, 

Mr. Froere. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
concludes our formal meeting. The confer- 
ence of editors will resume in the Archives 
Building. 


Win Freund’s Great Reporting Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
most Americans were shocked by the 
story of the use of three United States 
Air Force airplanes to bring Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower and his daughter from Land 
O' Lakes, Wis., to Washington a short 
time ago. 

The story was given to the public by. 
the diligence of Win Freund, city editor 
of the Wausau, Wis., Daily Record- 
Herald. Mr. Freund got a tip that some- 
thing was afoot at the Wausau Airport 
and he went there with his camera. 
Despite obstacles placed in his way by 
Air Force officials, he got the facts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the letter which I wrote to 
Mr. Freund congratulating him upon his 
news story. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rxconn, as follows: 
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Jury 29. 1958. 
Mr. WIN FREUND, 
City Editor, Wausau Record-Herald, 
Wausau, Wis. 

Dear Wir: I want to congratulate you on 
the splendid job you did covering the story 
of Milton Eisenhower's trip from Land O' 
Lakes to Washington in Air Force airplanes. 
I had read the story, without knowing that 
you wrote It, and my immediate reaction was 
that this was exactly the way the 
story should be handled. It is a job of per- 
fect objective reporting, which lets the facts 
speak for themselves. I don't see how you 
could have improved on it. 

I have learned that you got the story in 
spite of real obstacles placed in your way 
by Air Force officials. I am glad that you 
persisted, like the first-rate reporter you are, 
and got the facts. There is no excuse for 
secrecy in the conduct of government, 
Every time you defeat secrecy in govern- 
ment you haye performed a public service. 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
‘United States Senator, 
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Refugees From Communism Should 
Be Granted Asylum Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States, a traditional haven for 
those oppressed by tyranny and dic- 
tatorship, has closed her doors to a 
young seaman who sought asylum here. 
This is a strong indictment of the 
United States and a worse indictment 
of Gen. J. M. Swing, Commissioner of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

The seaman, Richard Eibel, is a Polish 
national, aged 24, who jumped his ship, 
the freighter Fryderyk Szopen, when 
she docked at New York a week ago 
yesterday. He stated that he did not 
wish to return to Poland and wanted 
asylum in the United States. He has 
made it clear that he faces persecution 
and heavy punishment for his attempt 
to fiee Poland, and that because of his 
anti-Communist activities in Poland 
even his life might be at stake. 

It would be well for Commissioner 
Swing to read the tablet inside the main 
entrance of the Statue of Liberty on 
which are engraved the words: 

Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
died masses y to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 


to me, I lift my lamp beside the golden 


door, 


He might then have a better under- 
standing of our policy of accepting all 
who seek asylum here. If we accept 
such unsavory persons as the former 
dictator of Venezuela, Perez Jimenez, 
certainly we can do the same for an 
honest refugee from communism. 

The most serious indictment of Com- 
missioner Swing and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service is that no 
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hearing was accorded the young man 
before he was returned to his ship. 
Only one chance remains for America 
to redeem herself and that is to remove 
this young man from the ship, as the 
British, authorities did in 1954 with 
Antoni Klimowicz, who was permitted 
to remain in Great Britain as a refugee. 
If England does this, surely we can do 
no less, 


For Those Growing Old 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25,1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Cleve- 
land has been one of the pioneers and 
one of the most aggressive communities 
in the Nation in attempting to provide 
adequate housing for its citizens. In 
1934 the city of Cleveland began the first 
low income public housing projects. 
Some 21 years later, through the fore- 
sight and planning of Ernest J. Bohn, di- 


-rector of the Cleveland Metropolitan 


Housing Authority, we opened a 14-story, 
156-unit apartment building for pri- 
marily elderly persons needing low in- 
come housing. A home atmosphere, 
rather than that of an institution, per- 
vades this building since some young 
families with children are being placed 
on each floor with the thought that as- 
sociation with younger couples has a 
healthy psychological effect on the senior 
citizens. 

Mr. Bohn recently announced that new 
golden-age projects will be undertaken. 
Nearly 400 of the 817 dwelling units on 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority's drawing boards will be for per- 
sons 65 years and older. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of July 24 entitled “For Those Growing 
old”: 

For THOSE GROWING OLD 

When considered against the age patterns 
of Cleveland's population and the trends 
forecase in the next 2 decades, the new 
golden age projects just announced by Ernest 
J. Bohn for the east side take on some ad- 
ditional significance. 

Nearly 400° of the 817 dwelling units on 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity’s drawing boards will be for persons 65 
years and older. In view of the increasing 
numbers here of those in the above 65 year 
bracket and the best guesses of population 
experts that those numbers will ascend 
sharply, it's not a question of whether these 
400 units will be needed, it's a question of 
how many more such dwellings will be re- 
quired if the proper job is to be done. 

The units which Bohn has announced for 
his CMHA, along Ansel Road at Hough and 
at Wade Park Avenue, will to a certain ex- 
tent be patterned on his pioneer golden age 
center at Cedar Avenue and East 30th Street. 

These quarters also will be specially de- 
signed for older tenants. There will be some 
suits for young families, so the older resi- 
dents will benefit from the lift of watching 
children grow. 

But in addition, the new units will take 
advantage of a change in the Federal law 
which permits them to be bullt specially for 
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single persons (that is, unmarried persons 
and widows and widowers), and there will be 
space for a clinic so tenants’ allments may be 
diagnosed quickly without the harsh neces- 
sity of carting them off to a hospital. 

A geriatrics study, with funds from the 
Ford Foundation, has been underway at the 
Golden Age Center with the help of Western 
Reserye University. The new projects with 
their special clinical facilities should be 
worth continuing research helpful to medi- 
cine and to other communities, 

We naturally should like to see this type 
of project undertaken by private financing 
rather than with Federal help, but it's a job 
which must be done now to meet a growing 
condition, the fact that an increasing propor- 
tion of our population is living to 65, 70, and 
beyond. Perhaps at a propitious time private 
interests will get into the work, too. It ap- 
pears that if rents are kept reasonable there 
will be plenty of prospective customers. 


For Suspension of Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the urgency of suspending 
nuclear tests; Under leave previously 
granted, I am inserting in the Record two 
letters I have just received and which 
speak for themselves and all mankind: 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., July 28, 1958. 
Congressman CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PORTER: We are happy 
to send you the enclosed copy of an appeal 
addressed to President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, and John A. McCone. This appeal, 
signed by 145 Oregon clergymen, urges im- 
mediate efforts to end United States nuclear- 
weapons tests in the Pacific and to reach an 
agreement for their suspension with the 
other nuclear powers. 

This project was initiated by the American 
Friends Service Committee with the coopera- 
tion of the following ministers: John L. 
Anderson, chaplain, Lewis and Clark College; 
Harold Glen Brown, First Christian Church, 
Portland; J. J. Clow, Mount Olivet Baptist 
Church, Portland; Albert F. King, Bethel 
Congregational Church, Beaverton; and 
George G. Roseberry, First Methodist Church, 
Medford. You are free to use this Informa- 
tion in any way you wish, though we haye 
agreed that there will be no general circula- 
tion or publication of the list of appeal 
signers. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILTON HARTZLER, 
Executive Secretary, 
Jure 23, 1958. 
President Dwictr D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: We, the un- 
dersigned Christian ministers of the State 
of Oregon, are deeply concerned with the 
moral implications of continued testing of 
nuclear weapons by our country or any other 
country. ‘ 

We are disturbed by the mounting evidence 
of radioactive fallout and by the widely held 
opinion of scientists that harmful effects will 
be yisited upon unborn generations, 
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We deplore the perfecting of weapons ca- 
pable of total and instant annihilation of 
millions of people in one blow. 

We are saddened that the world believes 
it can sow the seeds of peace by using imple- 
ments of destruction. 

We direct this message to President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State Dulles, and John 
A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, We appeal to each of you to 
bring an end to the United States tests in 
the Pacific. We urge you to bend all pos- 
sible efforts to secure an agreement with the 
other nuclear powers which will suspend all 
nuclear weapons tests. 

Sincerely yours, 
(145 Oregon Clergymen.) 
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In Defense of Americans for Democratic 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLEKR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the RECORD 
shows that on Monday, July 21, 1958, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Derrounian] addressed the House on the 
subject of Americans for Democratic 
Action. I have great respect for the 
gentleman with whom I have served for 
a number of years, but that respect does 
not blind me to the shortcomings of his 
remarks to which I must take exception. 
I offer these remarks in kindliness, yet 
with conviction. Among other people 
connected with ADA, he took issue with 
the policies and proposals advocated by 
ADA to bring a speedy end to the reces- 
sion into which the Republican-admin- 
istration has plunged this country. 
While I do not necessarily agree with all 
of the recommendations in this program, 
I have the greatest respect for such peo- 
ple as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, David 
Dubinsky, James B. Carey, India Ed- 
wards, Thomas K. Finletter, and Robert 
R. Nathan, who are among the signers 
of this resolution. I know these dedi- 
cated citizens and I have worked with 
them and others, including former Sen- 
ator Herbert H. Lehman, on legislation 
for the good of this country. I, espe- 
cially remember how they have given 
of their time and their energies in the 
fight for legislation to protect civil lib- 
erties and civil rights and for economic 
and social security. I have found them 
to be zealously devoted to the cause of 
democracy in our country and I am 
proud to have had the privilege of work- 
ing with them. 

The gentleman from New York has 
5 himself to imagine that, as he 
said: 

ADA’ers are morbidly fascinated by the 
U. S. S. R. and anything accomplished bY 
the Communists is acclaimed by the ADA as 
superior to anything accomplished by the 
United States of America. They are saying. 
right now, that the Russian economy is supe- 
rior to ours. 


Mr. Speaker, this is exactly the op- 


posite of what ADA is saying. For a long 
time Mr. Robert R. Nathan, who is the 
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national chairman of ADA, and other 
leaders of the organization have been 
trying to arouse the people of the United 
States and the Congress of the United 
States to the great threat posed to the 
United States by the rapidly increasing 
rate of production in the Soviet Union 
and in their increased emphasis on infil- 
tration of neutral countries through 
technical and economic aid. Second 
Only to our system of personal freedom 
and individual liberty, the American 
economy is our most important asset in 
the long-drawn international competi- 
tion with communism. The ADA does 
this Nation a service in calling attention 
to the need to keep the American econ- 
Omy vigorous and growing in order to 
Provide the vital means of meeting that 
competition. If the gentleman from 
New York IMr. DEROUNIAN] considers 
this activity is pro-Communist, then he 
Must also consider it pro-Communist 
when the Columbia Broadcasting System 
devotes an hour of its program time, as 
it did a week ago, to probing in depth the 
increasing threat of Communist techni- 
Cal and economic assistance, under the 
title of The Ruble War.” It is a credit 
to the understanding of the leaders of 
the ADA and their devotion to the cause 
of democracy that in these activities they 
have placed such great emphasis on 
Measures like mutual security and re- 
Ciprocal trade designed to strengthen the 
Position of the United States and of the 
free world. ADA’s ll-year history of 
anticommunism, nationally and interna- 
tionally, is a matter of record—from their 
Support of the Truman doctrine and the 
Marshall plan to their support of NAFO 
and mutual security. 

It will be a sad day for the United 
States when recognition and awareness 
Of the widening and deepening Soviet 
economic offensive and the peril it poses 
for the free world brings down cries of 
Pro-Communist on those who recognize 
this and are aware of it. Surely nothing 
Would help the Communists more than 
Smothering this kind of awareness and 
discussion in the United States. In fact. 
anyone who closes his eyes and his mind 
to this Soviet threat is unwittingly help- 
ing the Communists. I believe that ADA 
and others deserve a vote of thanks for 
the work they have done in bringing 
these developments and their implica- 
tions to the attention of the American 
public. 

My esteemed colleague is absolutely 
Tight when he says that ADA is devoted 

a program of full and steady employ- 
Ment and production and an expanded 
Program of social security. I wonder if 

wishes us to infer from his comment 

t he does not believe in these pro- 

Erams, I am sure he can find many 

embers of the House who would be 

Pleased to debate with him the impor- 
ce of such programs, 

But the gentleman from New York is 
Misinformed when he says that ADA has 
Tecommended economic aid to Commu- 
nist China or its admission to the U. N. 

t ADA has recommended is that this 
in ernment initiate negotiations look- 

& toward diplomatic recognition of the 
Chinese Communist government not, as 

ADA says, “as a gesture of moral ap- 
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proval—which the Chinese Communist 
obviously do not merit—but as a means 
of establishing the normal channels of 
communication between the two na- 
tions.“ There can be wide differences of 
opinion on this question and these dif- 
erences can be the subject of reasonable 
debate among reasonable men. The 
ADA's position was taken because they 
felt that such a policy would be in the 
best interests of this country and for no 
other reason. I am sure that my col- 
league from New York agrees that this 
should be the governing criterion in any 
such question of foreign policy. 

If he would take the trouble to ex- 
amine the record, I think the gentleman 
from New York would find that the ADA 
is precisely what it says it is: 

A nationwide, independent anti-Commu- 
nist political organization dedicated to a pro- 
gram for making liberalism a more effective 
force in the United States. 


I might say that if the gentleman from 
New-York and the Republican Party 
would stop wasting their time berating 
the ADA and spend more time on the 
great issues confronting this country, 
they would do their country and their 
party a service. 

‘Frankly, most of the projects and ten- 
ets of the ADA I personally espouse and 
am pleased to make this public acknowl- 
edgement thereof. It may be that some 
of its principles and actions I may not 
approve, but by and large it is a stimulat- 
ing, wholesome organization and the 
gentleman from New York | Mr. DEROU- 
NIAN] does not do himself proud, indeed, 
in attacking it. 


Clarifying Law on United States Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, July 28, 1958, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 13552, to clarify the law relating 
to the design and dimensions of the 
United States flag. 

There is no Federal statute which fixes 
the proportionate dimensions of the flag, 
including the size and arrangement of 
the stars in the union of the flag. I 
have been advised that these matters 
have been regulated by custom. How- 
ever, a study of past actions on the de- 
sign of the flag each time a new State 
was admitted to the Union, discloses no 
established procedure. For example, in 
1912 when Arizona and New Mexico were 
admitted, a joint board of Army and 
Navy officers recommended a plan of the 
union of the flag and thereafter Presi- 
dent Taft, by executive order, approved 
its action. However, when Oklahoma 
was admitted in 1907, the arrangement 
of the stars in the flag was decided with- 
out Presidential Executive order. The 
Navy simply wrote the War Department, 
suggesting that officers meet to recom- 
mend a design. When these Depart- 
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ments approved a design, other agencies 
adopted it. 

Prior to these last two changes in the 
flag, the military services arranged the 
stars without executive order or legisla- 
tion, but followed, generally, the basic 
law of 1818 which required the addition 
of a star on the 4th of July next succeed- 
ing the admission of a new State. In 
1947, when title 4 of the United States 
Code was enacted into positive law, the 
1818 law—Third United States Statutes 
at Large, page 415—which was reenacted 
as sections 1791 and 1792 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, was re- 
pealed—act of July 30, 1947, section 2; 
Sixty-first United States Statutes at 
Large, page 646. 

The 1947 act, however, contains a 
possible ambiguity. Section 1 expressly 
provides that there “shall be 48 stars” 
in the union of the flag. Section 2 of 
that act, though, provides that on the 
admission of a new State “one star shall 
be added” to the union of the flag. We 
have, then, an apparent conflict, one 
section limiting the number of stars to 
48 and another section providing for ad- 
ditional stars on the admission of new 
States. 

While I think these sections can be 
reconciled, I nonetheless feel that the 
law should be clarified. Certainly it will 
be necessary to amend the law after 
Alaska is admitted into the Union, in 
order that the provision providing for 
48 States can be changed to 49 States. 

Furthermore, there should be a Fed- 
eral statute setting forth standards to 
guide those who are given the responsi- 
bility for rearranging the component 
parts of the flag. Today there is no set 
precedent for them to follow. My bill 
would place this important duty under 
the direction of the President of the 
United States. 

There is an act authorizing the Army 
to design flags and other insignia for the 
military departments only and to advise 
other agencies on matters of heraldry— 
Public Law 85-263; title 10, United States 
Code, section 4595. However, this act 
gives no express authority for the Army 
to design or rearrange the flag of the 
United States—see Senate report 1115, 
85th Congress. 

My bill contains flexible provisions 
and is so drawn that it will require no 
change if and when additional States 
are admitted to the Union. At the same 
time, it establishes clear standards for 
the guidance of those who will be charged 
with the responsibility. of providing ad- 
ditional stars as new States are admitted. 
A bill providing for the design of the flag 

of the United States 

Be it enacted, ete., That sections 1 and 2 
of title 4, United States Code, are amended 
to read as follows: 

1. Flag; design. : 

_ “The flag of the United States shall have 
13 horizontal stripes of the same width, al- 
ternate red and white, with a union consist- 
ing of as many white stars on a field of blue 
as there are States in the Union. 


"$ 2. Same; additional stars; dimensions. 
“(a) Whenever a new State is admiited 
to the Union, the President shall cause a 
plan to be made setting forth the positions 
of the stars in the union of the fiag. He 
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shall also cause to be fixed the proportion- 
ate dimensions of the constituent parts of 
, the flag. 

“(b) The addition of each new star to 
the union of the flag shall take effect on the 
fourth day of July next succeeding the ad- 
mission of a new State. 

“(c) All flags of the United States on 
hand on the 4th day of July next succeeding 
the admission of a new State may be con- 
tinued in use until unserviceable, but all 
flags manufactured for use after that date 
should conform to the design and specifica- 
tions adopted pursuant to this section.” 

Sec. 2. Items 1 and 2 of the chapter an- 
alysis of chapter 1 of title 4 are amended 
to read as follows: 

“Flag; design. 

“Same; additional stars; dimensions,” 


A True American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure last Thursday of renewing 
my friendship with a distinguished and 
patriotic American, Maj. Gen. Julius 
Klein, retired, of Chicago. The occasion 
was the appearance of General Klein 
as a witness before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, which is considering 
the International Agreement between 
the United States and the European 
Atomic Energy Community. General 
Klein, who recently returned from a 
2-month series of conferences with 
prominent officials in Western Europe, 
made a very excellent statement. It is 
certainly one we can take into serious 
consideration, and I am happy to note 
that the complete text appeared in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 24. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I knew General Klein 
in the South Pacific. I knew him as a 
lieutenant colonel, colonel, and a gen- 
eral. I have known on many occasions 
where he has served his country. One 
occasion that comes to my mind was 
when General Klein, at his own expense, 
conducted a study mission in Europe as a 
consultant to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate. That was in 
1954, and General Klein visited England, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the German Democratic Republic, 
the Saar, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Spain, Luxembourg, 
Scandinavia, and- the Vatican. He 
talked to literally hundreds of men and 
women in all walks of life, seeking in- 
formation of value to his country. The 
report he later made to the Senate com- 
mittee was hailed by Democrats and 
Republicans alike as of outstanding im- 
portance in the study of our Military 
Establishments and needs abroad. 

A man of General Klein's caliber and 
ability is certainly well qualified to speak 
to us of the vital place that Euratom 
occupies in the efforts of the free world 
to promote the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 
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We all have a right to be proud of 
the long and distinguished record of 
General Klein’s service to our country. 
Army officer, leader of veterans’ organi- 
zations, war correspondent, editor, pub- 
lic-relations counsel, motion-picture 
executive, investigator of subversive ac- 
tivities in the United States, adviser to 
both executive and legislative branches 
of government, General Klein has, in- 
deed, given many lives to his country. 

He was the youngest American war 
correspondent in World War I, after 
which he enlisted in the Army. In 1933 
while the country was at peace, General 
Klein joined the Dlinois National Guard, 
where he headed the investigation of 
subversive activities in the Middle West 
in 1933 and 1934. He again entered ac- 
tive Army service in 1941, and spent most 
of World War II in the south Pacific as 
a colonel under General MacArthur. He 
was twice decorated for heroism. He 
was separated from the Army in 1946 


after serving as special assistant to the. 


Secretary of War. Not satisfied with a 
well-earned period of leisure, General 
Klein became the commanding officer 
of an important unit of the Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, He achieved the rank of 
major general for his dedicated and val- 
uable work in the National Guard since 
1946. Included in his many postwar ac- 
tivities is his participation in the Ameri- 
can Legion, Disabled American Veterans, 
AMVETS, and Jewish War Veterans (na- 
tional commander). 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
future welfare of this country depends 
upon our ability to produce leaders of the 
caliber, integrity, and dedication to pub- 
lic duty of Gen. Julius Klein. 


Conqueror of Gaillard Cut, Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr, RILEY. Mr. Speaker, the Army 
engineer who was one of the key men in 
the construction of the Panama Canal 
was born in Sumter County, S. C., the 
county in which I now live. His family 
is distinguished throughout the history 
of the United States for its contributions 
to the development of America. David 
DuBose Gaillard gave his life in carry- 
ing out his assignment in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. I beg to in- 
sert herein a hisjory of this distinguished 
South Carolinian: 

Davm DuBose GAILLARD, CONQUEROR OF 

CuLEBRA Cur, PANAMA CANAL 
(By Kathleen Lewis) 

This August 8, 45 years ago, Col. David 
DuBose Gaillard, conqueror of Culebra Cut 
in the Panama Canal, sailed for the United 
States, never to return, and never to learn 
that he had accomplished one of the gigantic 
engineering tasks of all time. 

With his wife, his son, Pierre, and Dr. 
Charles Mason, he landed in New York Au- 
gust 16, and shortly thereafter was admitted 
to Johns Hopkins. Following the diagnosis 


‘lard Cut, 1907-1913.” 
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of an intercranial growth, Colonel Gaillard 
was operated on at Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital in Boston, where he was admitted Sep- 
tember 1, e operation by Dr. Harvey Cush- 
ing produ no beneficial results, and he 
was returned to Johns Hopkins October 1. 

For 3 months he was totally unconscious, 
dying December 5. 

The Nation was stung with pity and sym- 
pathy for Colonel Gaillard as the story of his 
work was unfolded by the press following his 
departure from Panama. The climax was 
reached in October as President Woodrow 
Wilson pushed a button in Washington, ap- 
plying the spark to blow up the rock and 
earth embankment of the dam at Gamboa, 
letting the waters of Gatun Lake rush into 
Culebra Cut, 

After this event the press clamored that 
Culebra Cut must be renamed, and that it 
should bear the name of the man whose 
battle against slides, floods, tropical heat 
had cost him his life. 

Now passengers of ships passing through 
the canal may notice a plaque 100 feet above 
the water, overlooking the cut, It says, “In 
Memory of D. DuB. Gaillard, Builder of Gall- 
The memorial, which 
is located on Contractor's Hill, is the work of 
James Earle Fraser, and was erected/by his 
family and the Third United States Volun- 
teer Engineers, of which he was the regimen- 
tal commander during the Spanish-American 
War. 

April 28, 1915, at the White House, Pres- 
ident Wilson signed the Executive order re- 
naming the cut, stating that “the portion 
of the Panama Canal through the Conti- 
nental Divide heretofore known as ‘Culebra 
Out“ shall hereafter be named ‘Gaillard Cut’ 
in honor of the late Lt. Col. D. D. Gail- 
lard, Corps of Engineers, United States Army 
I deem it a fitting recognition of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gaillard's services to the 
country to rename in his honor, the scene of 
his life's trlumph.“ 

Though digging the cut was a task of im- 
mense magnitude, probably Colonel Gail- 
lard's most difficult work was in learning 
how to control the slides. According to his 
wife, he spent many sleepless nights figuring 
out new methods to counteract the capri- 
cious layers of mud and rock bed which rose 
from the depths of the canal during the 
night to undo a whole day's work. 

During the early stages of the work, slides 
gave little trouble; but in later years, it 
was the factor which threatened successful 
competition of the canal. 

The first slides were caused by slipping 
of the top layer of clay or earth upon & 
sloping surface. These varied in thicknesses 
from 10 to 40 feet. 

The largest of this type was the Cucarach® 
slide on the east bank, below Gold Hill. Its 
movement was like that of a mud glacier, 
moving completely across the canal, its toe 
advancing for the first 10 days at a uniform 
rate of 14 feet in 24 hours. 

Later, as the depth of the cut increased, 
so did the trouble with the slides, bringing 
out all Colonel Galllard'’s ingenuity devising 
ways to prevent recurrences. 

The largest slide covered an area of 75 
acres. Up to October 1, 1912, over 7,500,000 
cubic yards of the slide material had been 
removed, with 2 million more to be removed. 
They were an ever-present source of annoy- 
ance and expense. They covered up railroad 
tracks, demolished roads, broke drainage 
and water mains, all of which had to be 
restored or repaired as quickly as possible- 
The slides too, accounted for about 22 mil- 
lion cubic yards of extraneous material that 
had to be excavated. 

From 1907 to June 1, 1013, total material 
excavated under Colonel Gaillard’s direction 
was 104,800,873 cubic yards. About half 
that was necessary for the total excavation 
(212,504,138 yards). Eighty-eight million 
cubic yards came from Culebra Cut. 
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In addition, 5,419,751 cubic yards of rock 
were supplied and hauled over 30 miles to 
build the Gatun Dam. The relocated Pan- 
ama Canal was furnished over 4 million 
cubic yards of material which had to be 
hauled over 8 miles. Over 151,000 cubic 
Yards of hard rock were transported from 
the cut to the mole at Colon, 35 miles away. 

The dike from the mainland to Naos 
Island across a part of the Panama Bay 
Was furnished 1,121,233 cubic yards of rock. 
The dam at Miraflores and the back fill for 
the Pedro Miguel lock were also supplied 
With over 175,000 cubic yards of material. 

Coet of excavation to the Government for 
Colonel Gaillard's work, after he took over 
the division April 12, 1907, were as follows: 
1908, 72 cents; 1909, 55 cents; 1910, 54 cents: 
1911, 49 cents; 1912, 47 cents. The annual 
excavation had been roughly 17 million 
Cubic yards; thus a saying of 1 cent per 
Cubic yard for a year meant a saving to the 
Government of $170,000. 

The spectacle of 6,000 men working at 
first in Culebra Cut attracted engineering 
experts from Europe and Japan; geologists 
from many countries came to see the sec- 
tion. It was the world's greatest curiosity. 

Maj. David Gaillard was appointed a mem- 

of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
March 22; 1907, following service in Cuba 
as Assistant to the Chief of Staff, and Chief 
Of Military Information Division, Army of 
Cuban Pacification, Marianao. 

After it had become pretty evident that 
civilian engineers would never finish the task 
ot cutting the Panama Canal, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt decided to turn the job over 
to the Army engineers. He conceived the 
idea of appointing a trio, instead of one head, 
#0 the work would not be interrupted should 
One be removed for any cause. 


The control was vested in Lt. Col. George, 


W, Goethals, Major Gaillard, and Maj. W. L. 
Sibert, a giant of a man, former classmate 
Of Gaillard’s at West Point. Sibert and Gail- 
lard were known at the Point as David and 
Goliath and spent many pleasant hours to- 
Bether as roommates and later as coworkers 
on the canal. Colonel Goethals remained as 
Santrman of the Commission to the comple- 
n, 


The three men set to work immediately 
to tackle the job that had bafed engineers 
or too long a time. 
v Gaillard, who made the cut through Cule- 
Ta Mountain, was peculiarly fitted for this 
k. Before the Spanish-American War he 
tad assisted in determining two interna- 
tonal boundaries, the Mexican and Alaskan. 
d. after the war, he had been engaged ex- 
nsively in river and harbor work, most 
Noteworthy those at Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine, Fia.; the Great Lakes; the Wash- 
Ogton Aqueduct; and the Portland Channel 
(Canal), Alaska, the latter said to be a mis- 
Son of international significance. 
h In addition, he was a competent leader, 
ving served as the regimental commander 
Of the Third United States Volunteers, help- 
g in the regeneration of Cuba in 1899. 
4 Gaillard had made great and lengthy 
tudies of water, waves, and tides, and had 
Compiled numerous articles on these sub- 
jecte. One, Wave Action Upon, Engineer- 
ange uctures, brought him considerable 
E this experience brought the right man 
t the most dificult task in the construc- 
on of the Canal; conquering Culebra Cut. 
vane main construction work had been di- 
ded into two departments by Col. Goethals. 
Jor Sibert took over locks and dams. 

Td was assigned the Department of 
Dredging and Excavation, which was com- 
Posed of two dredging divisions, and one dry 
piavation division, The Pacific Dredging 

vision handled the work at the south end of 
cite Tuna! from the Pacific locks to the Pa- 
Ocean; the Colon, from the Gatun locks 

the Atlantic Ocean; and the Culebra Divi- 
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sion, the dry excavation work through 9 
miles of solid mountain, the backbone of the 
continent. 

Major Gaillard—later made lieutenant 
colonel on April 11, 1909—was described by 
those who knew him, as being of high char- 
acter, ability, indefatigable industry, genial 
disposition, uncannily accurate observation 
and intuition, and good humor—a good 
teller of stories. 

When he arrived on the scene, he was ap- 
palled at the high costs of excavation—one 
of his very first observations—and immedi- 
ately set the machinery (and his brains) in 
motion to reduce them. 

Many wanted to discard the expensive 
French machinery, and advised him lengthily 
on the subject. But Major Gaillard was 
hardheaded, too, and pointed out their 
former usefulness by Frenchmen in having 
excavated 24 million cubic yards of material 
in Culebra Cut. So, he transferred the ma- 
chines to the Chagres River division, where 
he thought their utilization would be more 
beneficial. This proved to be true. 

He put to use a dozen new American 
steam shovels; but kept the 46 old French 
locomotives and cars to do most of the 
hauling, These were supplemented by three, 
modern locomotives, all he could obtain at 
the time. 

July 1, 1908, under a reorganization plan 
put into effect by Goethals, he became head 
of the central division, which amounted to 
all the excavation work between the At- 
lantic and Pacific locks. Now—it was Gail- 
lard's job to perform the marriage of the 

This new division extended from Pedro 
Miguel locks to Gatun dam and locks, 33 
miles, and embraced the entire summit level 
of the Panama Canal. The Culebra Cut was 
the greater part of the dry excavation. Of 
the 9 miles, over 744 had a bottom width of 
300 feet and a depth of 45 feet. The re- 
mainder of the canal had a width in excess 
of 300 feet. 

Over 1,000 loaded and empty trains were 
handled in the division during the 9-hour 
workday, and an average of 2 miles of water 
and air pipe were laid and 2 miles taken 
up for every working day in a year. 

Before Colonel Gaillard assumed com- 
mand, the maximum monthly output in 
the division was 815,270 cubic yards. His 
increase was 152 percent, as evidenced by 
the figures for March 1909 when 2,054,088 
cubic yards were removed. The greatest 
number of shovels in use at one time was 
only 43. 

Transportation of this material required 
115 locomotives and 2,000 cars. Although 
the cut was just 9 miles in length, the 
track required for the operation of the 
trains was about 100 miles, or an average of 
nine, parallel tracks. 

The maximum number of drills in use 
was 337, of which 221 were tripod, and 156, 
well drills. About 90 miles of holes were 
drilled in a month, 

To reduce deaths and injuries from dyna- 
miting, Col. Gaillard had all holes wired in 
parallel in contrast to the in series method 
formerly used. Over 20 million pounds of 
dynamite were fired in 314 years under ‘his 
direction, with the loss of 8 men. Three of 
the men failed to remove „themselyes to a 
safe distance; two miscounted the shots, re- 
turning too quickly. 

When Colonel Gaillard filed his last an- 
nual report in July 1918, he did it as he had 
done the work on Culebra Cut; methodi- 
cally, painstakingly, and accurately. There 
was very little left for anyone else to do: 
Culebra Cut was conquered, and all needed 
now was for the explosives to be laid, the 
mine drilling made, and a button to be 
pushed, blowing into destruction the last 
barrier which traversed the Isthmian water- 
way from bank to bank. 

The building of the canal had been David 


‘Gaillard’s cherished dream, and his constant 
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concentration of mind and body to that task 
had finished both his job and himself. 

On December 8, 1913, following services at 
St. John's Episcopal Church in Washing- 
ton, he was entombed at Arlington at sery- 
ices befitting a soldier and a great engineer. 

For 5 minutes during this solemn service, 
miles away at the site of his former labors, 
20,000 men still working in the cut stood in 
tribute to their coworker. 

As the final words of the ritual were pro- 
nounced by the Reverend E. S. Dunlap, three 
volleys were fired by the engineer battalion 
and taps were sounded by Chief Musician 
Frank J. Weber, who was band leader of 
Galllard's regiment, the 3d Engineers. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


David DuBose Gaillard, son of Samuel 
Isaac Gaillard and Susan Richardson Du- 
Bose Gaillard, of Huguenot and an- 
cestry, was born September 4, 1859, at the 
summer home of his parents, Fulton Post- 
office, Sumter County. His early childhood 
was spent at Pinola, the plantation home of 
his maternal grandfather, David St. Pierre 
DuBose. This home, in Clarendon County, 
was burned. Later, the family lived at The 
Rocks in Eutawville, in the home which is 
still standing. 

Because the schools of that day were 
rather poor, David Gaillard in 1872 left Clar- 
endon County and went to Winnsboro, where 
for 3 years he was a student at the “Light 
on the Hil,” Mount Zion Academy, In 
Winnsboro, he lived with his grandmother, 
Mrs. David Gaillard, and worked as a clerk 
in the general store of Fleming McMaster, 

Under the tutelage of Prof. Means Davis, 
who had accepted the principalship of Mount 
Zion, young David explored all avenues of 
knowledge. Later Professor Davis was to 
become his brother-in-law. 

He received appointment to West Point 
through a vacancy in the congressional dis- 
trict of Hon. J. 8. Richardson, Sumter Coun- 
ty. following the competitive examination. 
After preparatory school at Highland Falls, 
he entered West Point as a cadet in Sep- 
tember 1880, the fifth of his name to enroll 
there. He graduated in the fifth position 
in a class of 31, said to be among the more 
brilliant classes to come from the Army 
school. He was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant of engineers September 15, 1884. 

In 1887, Gaillard, at the age of 28, married 
Miss Katherine Ross Davis, Prof. Means Da- 
vis’ sister. Their only child, David St. Pierre 
who was born January 25, 1890, is an elec- 
trical engineer, now lives at The Rocks 
(named for the ancestral home), in Wash- 
ington. 


Mrs. Gaillard died at her home, 1661 Cres- 
cent Place, Washington, December 30, 1937, 
and was buried beside her husband at Ar- 
lington. 

Colonel Gaillard has two living grandchil- 
dren: David DuBose Gaillard, of Washington; 
and Monica Gaillard who is married to 
Frederick Taylor Peck, now attaché at the 
United States Embassy, Guatemala, and for- 
merly attaché in Peru and Colombia, 

One grandson, David St. Pierre (Peter) 
Gaillard, who attended The Citadel, died 
some years ago. 


S. 1869 Should Not Pass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
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insert a copy of the statement which I 
made earlier today before the House 
Committee on Public Works in -opposi- 
tion to S. 1869, a bill to amend the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act. The state- 
ment includes a newspaper item which 
tells the story of how West Virginia re- 
cently lost a $75 million industrial plant 
to the TVA region. The newspaper ar- 
ticle was included as a part of my testi- 
mony before the House committee. The 
statement and newspaper story follow: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. BYRD IN OPPOSITION 

TO 8, 1869 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to S. 1869 for 
a number of reasons, which I shall very 
briefly state: 

1. The bill removes the Tennessee Valley 
Authority from the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act of 1945. 

That act states that the TVA, as a wholly- 
owned Government corporation, shall cause 
to be prepared annually a budget program 
which shall be submitted to the President 
through the Bureau of the Budget, The act 
also provides that the budget program be 
transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress, and that it shall be considered and, 
if necessary, legislation shall be enacted 
making available such funds or other finan- 
cial resources as the Congress may deter- 
mine. 

Under this bill, therefore, there would be 
no annual budget program submitted to the 
President through the Bureau of the Budget 
nor would there be any budget program 
transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent as a part of the annual budget required 
by the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. 

2. This is not the only statutory congres- 
sional control over TVA that would be elim- 
inated by S. 1869. The bill would also re- 
move the TVA from the scope of the Goy- 
ernment Corporations Appropriation Act of 
1948. That act states: “None of the power 
revenues of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
shall be used for the construction of new 
power-producing projects (except for re- 
placement purposes) unless and until ap- 
proved by an act of Congress.” So, here we 
find that this bill removes the requirement 
for approval by the Congress of new projects 
as stipulated in the portion of the act that 
I have just read. On the other hand, in- 
action by the Congress is to be taken as 
implied approval, under this bill, of any 
new power-producing projects for TVA, and 
any disapproving action is restricted to a 
90-day period. I think we all recognize that 
many things can happen through inaction 
that would certainly not be consummated 
if action of an affirmative and positive 
nature were required. 

Both statutory bases for congressional 
control of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are thusly removed by this act. 

3. Then, Mr. Chairman, I object to this 
bill because it tacitly invites, or encourages, 
an expansion of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority into areas that are now being ade- 
quately served by investor-owned power 
companies. It is my understanding that 
there are about 11 power companies, pri- 
vately owned, now servicing the areas which 
would be encompassed by the expansion 
permitted under the provisions of this pro- 
posed legislation. Three of the 11 power 
companies are wholly operating within the 
new territory that could be added. This, 
I submit, is an unwarranted excursion into 
the realms of private and free enterprise. 
Some individuals take the position that in- 
asmuch as there is now no statutory limita- 
tion upon the amount of territory that can 
be serviced by TVA it could be presently 
expanded to include an area of 200,000 
square miles, whereas it is only serving an 
area of 80,000 square miles. I wish to re- 
spectfully make this observation however, 
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Mr. Chairman: Under the present law and the 
existing provisions for congressional control 
of appropriations Congress would be advised 
of any such expansion and would have the 
opportunity to determine whether the fi- 
nancing necessary for such expansion would 
be approved. Therefore, while TVA might 
now theoretically expand, from a practical 
standpoint it must still subject itself to the 
review provided by budgetary and legislative 
processes. Under S. 1869 no such congres- 
sional approval would be necessary to per- 
mit TVA growth beyond its present service 
area, This would obviously run counter to 
the opinion of the Budget Bureau as ex- 
pressed yesterday, it being the position of 
that agency that the TVA should be re- 
stricted to the territory now served. 

4. My fourth objection to this bill lies In 
the fact that the present 40-year period of 
amortization is extended to 120 years by 
setting the repayment sum at $10 million 
annually. Yesterday we heard the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller 
General, and the representative of the Budg- 
et Bureau express opposition to this feature 
of the bill, Each of the agencies went on 
record, I believe, as stating that 120 -years 
would be too lengthy a period of amortiza- 
tion, that the power revenues of the TVA are 
such that a much shorter peridd of time 
would be both feasibie and advisable, and 
that a higher figure than $10 million as re- 
payment on the appropriation investment is 
well within the earning capabilities of the 
Authority. i 

5. A fifth objection which I wish to state, 
Mr. Chairman, is that the interests of the 
taxpayers of the country are being subordi- 
nated to the interests of the bondholders. 
Before any payment or return can be made 
on the appropriation investment, the oper- 
ating costs plus the payments to the bond- 
holders must be made. It is possible, then, 
that the taxpayers of the country would not 
receive any return on the appropriation in- 
vestment in a given year, and, as a matter 
of fact, the bill provides for payments to be 
deferred for as much as 2 years when, in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors, such 
payment cannot feasibly be made because 
of certain conditions set forth in the act. 
One might add at this point that there is 
no provision for adding the unpaid interest 
to the debt for subjection to interest in later 
years. Also, there is no provision for repay- 
ment or interest on an additional $470 mil- 
lion of retained earnings which have been 
Teinvested in power facilities, a sum which 
is, in my Judgment, a part of the taxpayers’ 
investment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask permission to 
include in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Regis- 
ter on February 20, 1956. The article bears 
the caption, “$75 Million Plant Lost by West 
Virginia to TVA Region”: 
From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Register 

of February 20, 1956] 
“VALLEY TAXPAYERS ‘GIVE’ INDUSTRY TO ALA- 

BAMA—$75 MILLION PLANT Lost bY WEST 

VIRGINIA TO TVA REGION 


“(By Naze Cochran, News-Register staff 
writer) 


“Ohio Valley residents help pay to keep 
a new $75 million aluminum industry from 
locating in West Virginia. 

“They didn't realize it—but, even If they 
had, they couldn't have done anything 
about it. 

“The decision was made in Washington. 

“It's the age-old story of Government sub- 
sidy versus free enterprise and fair compe- 
tition, 

“The News-Register learned today that 
the Reynolds Metal Co., the second largest 
aluminum company in the United States, 
decided to locate a huge aluminum plant 
in TVA territory rather than along the Ohio 


River, south of Point Pleasant, probably be- 
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cause of the cheaper Government-subsidized 
power available at Lister Hill, Ala. 

“Philip Sporn, president of the American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., told the News- 
Register his firm was working on locating 
the new industry in West Virginia. 

We were not successful. Reynolds told 
us that our power rate was too high. I can't 
say that is the real basis but it was one 
given.’ 

“Sporn said the AGE gave Reynolds a good 
rate, the same rate we offered to Kaiser 
Aluminum and Olin Mathieson, ‘But,’ he 
added, ‘there was a large tax comiponent in 
the AGE rate. 

They (the Reynolds officials) told me 
the TVA rate was lower.’ 

“Further evidence of the manner in which 
the Reynolds plant was lost to West Virginia 
because of a Government-subsidized power 
project is found in a letter sent West Virginia 
Senators Matthew M. Neely and Harley M. 
Kilgore by M. C. Funk, vice president of 
the Applachian Electric Power Co., a mem- 
ber firm of AGE. 

“In his letter, Funk points out that T 
feel sure you will be interested in knowing 
about the latest instance of the putting of 
industries into TVA territory. This case 
greatly concerns West Virginia.’ 

“According to Funk, the Appalachian Co. 
has been approached by Reynolds Metal Co,, 
now the second largest aluminum company 
in the United States, with regard to a pro- 
posed aluminum plant in the Ohio Valley- 

The required 225,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power was to be furnished by our com- 
pany. Of course, power is a principal ele- 
ment in aluminum cost.“ 

“Funk pointed out that the site of the 
Reynolds Aluminum plant was to be at 
Apple Grove, W. Va., some 10 miles below 
Point Pleasant. 

In the meantime, however,’ Punk told 
the Senators, ‘the Reynolds Co. was negoti- 
ating with TVA. We know this and did 
our utmost to land the business for our sys- 
tem and West Virginia. 

In fact,’ he stated, ‘our quoted price 
for power exceeded the TVA price by only 
ohe-third of the difference between the 
taxes which we have to pay and the grant 
tax contribution which TVA makes. 

„Nevertheless,“ Funk's letters to NEELY 
and Kt conx continue, ‘the Reynolds Co. has 
announced that it will locate in Alabama: 
with power to be supplied by TVA. It is 
reported that this new Reynolds plant will 
cost about $75 million.” 

“In concluding his letters to the Senators 
the power firm official notes that as a con- 
sequence, TVA will now somehow have to 
get the money for and to build more steam 
electric power—which, of course, will enable 
it to do more of the same sort of thing. 

“And the same sort of thing will mean 
that tax dollars, from residents of the Ohio 
Valley, West Virginia and Ohio, as well as 
the rest of the Nation, will aid the TVA 
cause. 

Competition in which a substantial por- 
tion of the tax component is eliminated can 
be very deadly, Sporn commented. 

“The AGE president pointed out that 20 
cents out of every dollar private electric 
firms receive for power service goes to the 
Government. 

“Excluding the tax component, we can 
give them (industry) a better rate tha? 
TVA or any of the public power installa- 
tions, The people are being asked to de- 
velop the power in TVA. 

“When it comes right to the point,’ the 
head of AGE stated, ‘West Virginia is going 
to have to fight for industry.’ 

But the State shouldn't have to fight an 
agency which has the weapons." 

“He explained that the TVA, through Gov- 
ernment subsidy, has the weapons to attract 
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industry in the area around such installa- 
tons. . 

ny should the Government so equip 
Other States?“ he asked. 

Sporn pointed out that West Virginians 
should naturally be against Government 
Power projects. They are in the disinterest 
of the State, 

“The power official pointed out that West 
Virginia today is in wonderful shape to at- 
tract new industry with its abundant avail- 
ability of coal and manpower but it is going 
to have a tough time meeting Government 
Subsidy. 

“There has been other instances of new 
industry being lost to the Ohio Valley and 
West Virginia because of Government-sub- 
Sidized power projects. The Reynolds plant 
is merely most recent. 

“In an address delivered as part of the 
Cooper Foundation Series at Swarthmore 
College in 1954—but which is as valid today 
as on the day it was made—Sporn pointed 
Out that a basic difficulty with public power 
is that it is subsidized power and that can- 
nat be in the public interest. 

“The most common form of subsidy of 
Public power is the tax route, Interestingly 
enough, it is now being claimed that public 
Power operation is more desirable hecause it 
Can be carried out without paying taxes. 

It is quite clear that tax savings as such 
do not exist. 

* "So-called sayings, by going to a Govern- 
Mental setup, merely result in the general 
taxpayers, rather than those benefitting 
from the project, paying in additional taxes 
the subsidy granted the tax-free power proj- 
ect. A general application of the tax-free 
Subsidy principle would result in complete 
disorganization of all Government.“ 

“Sporn labeled the tax differential an ir- 
Tesistible magnet which draws industries re- 
Guiring particulatly heavy quantities of elec- 
tric energy from other locations that but for 

xes are equally\as well situated and might 
Perhaps otherwise be even more favorably 
Situated.” 


Editorials From Newsnapers of the Fifth 
District of Kansas Concerning the Mid- 
east Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
call attention to the following edito- 
rials concerning the Mideast situation: 
hich were published in some of the 
teing newspapers of my district. I 
28 that these editorials are an excel- 
nt example of a cross-section of the 
on the foreign situation. 

t Iam proud to present these editorials 
Tom the following newspapers of the 
ifth District, Kansas: The Wellington 

yY News, Wellington, Kans.; Pratt 

Daily Tribune, Pratt, Kans.; the South- 

West Daily Times, Liberal, Kans.; the 

ge City Daily Globe, Dodge City, 

Kans.; the Tiller and Toiler, Larned, 

Kans.: the Hutchinson News, Hutchin- 

son, Kans.: 

From. the Wellington (Kans.) Daliy News 
of July 18, 1958] ` 
East Versus WEST 

4 United States frustration and indeci- 

On in the Middle East finally ends and ac- 
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tion takes over, one gets the sense of relief 
that is expressed by “at last we're doing 
something.” 

But, while we are still in an emotional 
state in which we can look at things objec- 
tively, we should consider some of the 
broader and more foreboding aspects of the 
entire situation. 

This immediate crisis would seem to be 
part of a larger crisis which goes beyond any 
conflict between capitalism and commu- 
nism—it seems to fit, rather, into that 
gloomy and titanic pattern of East versus 
West, painted by the German historian, Os- 
wald Spengler. 

The Arab World denounces us for inter- 
vention—they claim that they would never 
embrace communism, that all they seek is 
independence and nationalism. But, every 
move they have made, for whatever reason 
they assign to it, has strengthened the hand 
of Russia and weakened the military and 
economic position of the West. 

With the balance of power becoming so 
clearly and rapidly in favor of Russia, the 
United States—after a long and futile dis- 
play of patiencewnd fumbling—had to move. 
if it was ever going to move short of total 
war, 

But now the lines are more sharply drawn 
between West and East, and they are likely 
to be more and more bitterly opposed as 
time and events march on. A tragic show- 
down may be approaching. = 

One alarming and unhappy factor of the 
larger picture is the geographical and racial 
position of Russia. Poised between East and 
West, Russia can turn either way. It is such 
& half-world mixture that it has been able 
to cast its lot successfully either with the 
Western Worid or the Eastern. 

Russia now casts its lot with the East, 
giving thrust and hope to the ambitions and 
hates of people who feel that they have been 
pawns long enough. In the excitement of 
their fight for independente, they have 
closed their eyes to the reality of the ruth- 
less Russian bear, waiting to crush them 
when the time is right into a condition of 
abject servitude far more bitter and com- 
plete-than any they have yet experienced, 

But emotion is in the saddle now, and the 
frightful possibility of a mighty stuggle be- 
tween West and East looms over all of us. 


[From the Pratt (Kans.) Daily Tribune of 
July 17, 1958] 
“DRIZZLING” REVOLUTIONS 


In the old days, rebellions were like down- 
pours, A big storm came up fast and then 
it was over. Lately, however, some seem to 
be more like drizzles. 

Run through the list. In Indonesia, anti- 
government forces in the scattered islands 
have been pecking away for months and 
months. The sharp phase of the revolt, in 
Sumatra, may hare been curbed, but the 
harassment goes on. 

In Algeria, it is now years since the Al- 
gerian rebels began their campaign for in- 
dependence. As the French mow them 
down, others spring up to carry on, 

In Cuba, all the efforts President Batista 
has made have failed to suppress Fidel Cas- 
tro’s sustained assaults. The bold seizure 
of many Americans is merely the latest eyi- 
dence of Batista’s inability to halt the an- 
noying drizzle. 

The revolt in Lebanon is still relatively 
new. But if it should be fed steadily by 
Nasser of Egypt, further emboldened by the 
Iraq revolt, it too, could drag on endlessly, 
even in the face of a United Nations police 
force. 

One of the remarkable things about most 
of these uprisings is the way a quite small 
minority of dissidents can go on jabbing a 
government's sides for month after month 
without being snuffed out. 

Some governments, it appears, have lost 
the capacity to crush even the smallest up- 
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rising. In each case, the circumstances dif- 
fer, but the overall result makes a pattern. 

In all these instances, the unending as- 
saults have had a terribly wearing effect 
upon the governments under siege. There 
is the drain of men and money, and the 
diversion from other vital tasks. 

The rebels seem to be operating on the 
theory that what they cannot accomplish 
by great numbers in a major explosion 
they may achieve by an unbroken series of 
modest attacks, with time as their principal 
ally. 

The probability that they may bring it off 
is real. Already the Algerian revolt has pro- 
duced reactions that toppled the ‘Fourth 
Republic. Earlier this year the Indonesian 
Government was on the brink. Batista to- 
day faces the bitter truth that his counter- 
ing moves are a failure, 

The nuisance value of the tireless trouble- 
maker never seemed higher. 

[The Southwest Daily Times of Liberal, 
Kans., July 18, 1958] 


Horp THAT Power 


Up to a late hour last night the U. N. 
was hearing epeeches on the result of 
events since the call had been made to the 
United States to help stop the riot that had 
been created which threatened the rights, 
privileges of a free government of the peo- 
ple of Lebanon. President Eisenhower first 
sent 5,000 Marines and later, when Russia 
moved in troops close to the borderline, 
more American troops were sent over and a 
few warships went to the Middle East. 

Moscow has told the United States to re- 
move the American troops or take the con- 
sequences. The demand is not heeded. It 
is known that the Middle East has been 
tagged a vital region for many years. Ger- 
many had designs on it in both World Wars 
and was denied possession after a great cost. 
Today Communist Russia has the same de- 
sign. It desires more territory, in fact it 
would control the world. 

At present the United States and Its allies 
hold the balance of power and so long as 
that power remains, there will be some free 
people, some free enterprise, and the right to 
serve God and this country without the aid 
of communism. 

So we must continue to hold the balance 
of power. 


From the Dodge City (Kans.) Daily Globe 
of July 17. 1958 


HELP FOR LEBANON 


The marines have landed in the little 
Near East nation of Lebanon, and what it 
will lead to—if anything much—remains to 
be seen. Some persons have been comparing 
the landing with that which the British and 
French made nearly 2 years ago in the 
Suez Canal region to keep the Egyptians 
from taking the waterway. 

Linking of the two landings incidentally 
raises the question of whether it might have 
been advisable at that time to have found 
some justifiable reason for letting the Brit- 
ish and French go ahead with their project. 
The United States was instrumental in get- 
ting them to call the thing off and there is 
no sign that our high-minded action at that 
time won any friends among the Arabs. 

However, the Suez episode is ended and 
most persons want to know what will happen 
in Lebanon. The landing is different from 
others of its kind in that the Government of 
Lebanon asked the United States for help. 
This help should be enough to enable the 
Government to stand. 

The landing may also further alienate 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egyptian dictator and 
leader of the Arab nationalist movement. 
Nasser operates with the encouragement of 
international communism, although he 
claims to be opposed to communism. Some 
observers think he wants to be a neutral“ 
and accept. what handouts he can get from 
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Communist. Russia without delivering any- 
thing in return. Others, and they are more 
numerous, think the further expansion of 
Nasser power will lead to domination of the 
Near East by the Reds. 

One thing seems sure for the time being. 
Because there are no Soviet forces in the 
area, the United States troops are not lilkely 
to become engaged in a police action similar 
to that in Korea. This situattion could be 
changed if the Russians decide they are 
ready for world war III and move their 
forces into nearby nations which are more 
or less friendly to Russia. The consensus 
of opinion is that such a move is unlikely. 


[From the Larned (Kans.] Tiller and Toller 
‘of July 17, 1958| 


Way Moniz East OIL Is IMPORTANT 


Not only had the Eisenhower doctrine com- 
mitted the United States to intervention in 
the Middle East if Arab nationalists and their 
pro-Communist leaders threatened to gain 
control of the area, but it was also a prac- 
tical necessity, as has been pointed out by 
Maj. George Fielding Eliot, the military 
analyst. Major Eliot sums it up in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“There are three arsenals in the world: 
The United States, Europe, and Soviet Rus- 
sia. In the case of the United States and 
Russia, the fuel for the arsenals comes from 
within the country, 

“But the fuel for the arsenal of Europe is 
oll from the Middle East. Without this fuel 
the arsenal of Europe becomes negligible. 
And without the arsenal of Europe, the West 
loses its thin edge of superiority over the 
Communist bloc.” 

Iraq itself is the sixth largest producer of 
oil in the free world. The loss of its field to 
the West will be a heavy blow in itself. 

But of far graver import is the threat 
Traq’s fall raises against the fabulous shelk- 
dom of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf, third 
largest producer of oil in the free world; to 
Saudi Arabia, fourth largest; and Iran, fifth- 
ranking free-world producer; as well as the 
lesser sheikdoms of Qatar and Bahrein. 

Not only from that but most of the pipe- 
lines from these fields cross Syria and Leba- 
non. So far Nasser has allowed the oil to 
flow unchecked through Syria. But if his 
movements should control the sources of sup- 
ply as well as these arteries, they could choke 
off the lifeblood to Europe at any time. 

Of course the United States could get along 
without Middle Eastern oil, but Europe can't. 
This country cannot afford to have an ally 
rendered powerless. Losing the fuel for the 
middle arsenal, as Eliot calls it, would tip the 
balance of power in favor of the Soviets. 

That's why the United States has troops in 
Lebanon and the British are landing in 
Jordan, 

When we had the opportunity it would 
have been far better to have permitted little 
Israel to do a job for which that nation was 
ready and was eager. ` 

[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News of 

July 16, 1958| 
F INTERVENTION 

(Evrror’s woTe.—The marines haye landed 
and the situation is well in hand. Tempo- 
rarily, The fact changes none of the validity 
of the following argument, written minutes 
before the announcement of the direct in- 
volvement in Lebanon.) 


At the moment our country seems on the 
of armed intervention in the Middle 
East, either directly or through the United 
Nations. If it takes this action, it will have 
made one of its gravest mistakes ever. 
Should our country send its forces into 
“Iraq, Lebanon, or Jordan, it would not be 
fighting communism, as it was in Korea, It 
would be fighting history. 
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It would not be supporting democracy, but 
the opposite. The governments it would 
endeavor to maintain or restore are doomed 
to fall despite whatever the United States 
might do. Its armed aid in the Middie East 
would only invite the outbreak of world war 
II. 

Primarily two forces are stirring this area 
today. Arab nationalism plus the determina- 
tion of the Arab masses to rise above the state 
of semistarvation in which their past and 
present governments have kept them for 
centuries. No expeditionary army can keep 
those forces from ultimately reaching their 
goal. 

Egypt's Nasser is the person around whom 
these forces are rallying. Rather than resist- 
ing at every point as this country has been, 
it would be wiser to encourage them to rally. 
The expansion of his United Arab Republic 
to include all the other Arab States offers 
the only hope of stability in our time. 

It will be said that Nasser is incapable of 
making such a grouping function as a na- 
tion. Perhaps he is. But 2 years ago the 
West was convinced that he was incapable 
of maintaining even the Suez in operation. 

Such an Arab nation naturally would be 
anti-Western. Not to such a strong degree, 
however, that it would become a Communist 
satellite. More likely it would drift into a 
neutralism of an Indian sort, taking all the 
economic aid it could obtain from both sides. 

Despite all this, the Western alliance may 
send its troops into these internally torn na- 
tions anyhow. If it does so, while its pre- 
tenses will be otherwise, its real motivation 
will be oil. It will have convinced itself that 
access to these rich reserves which underlie 
the Middle East is essential to the mainte- 
nance of its present economy. 

Perhaps that is true. But it doesn’t fol- 
low that the success of Nasser and Arab 
nationalism would deprive the West, more 
than temporarily, of this oil. 

The West, and Europe in particular, must 
have this ofl. But revenues from the sale 
of this oll are even more vital to the success 
of a new, united rule in this area. And the 
West is the only possible purchaser for this 
oll. 

The spirit of crisis, however, again fills 
the air. The mood in Washington, London, 
Paris, and even the United Nations is not 
for calm reasoning. The attitude is that 
something must be done before it is too late. 
The painful fact is it was to late at least 
10 years ago, 


[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News of July 
17, 1958] “24 
THe GAMBLE 


Last week United Nations observers on 
the scene reported they could find no evi- 
dence to support the charge of the United 
States that the United Arab Republic was 
guilty of a "massive infiltration” of Lebanon 
with men and arms. 

On Sunday the New York Times in its 
Review of the Week stated: The possibility 
of action by the UN or the United States of 
America and Britain on the Beirut govern- 
ment's behalf has virtually disappeared. The 
feeling grows that it is up to the Lebanese 
themselves to end the turmoil in their coun- 
try.“ 

On Monday the Associated Press declared, 
under a Beirut dateline: “Both President 
Camille Chamoun and the rebels warring 
against him are reported in agreement today 
on the man to take over the Lebanese gov- 
ernment and attempt to end this nation’s 
66-day-old rebellion.” 

On Tuesday out of the blue and without 
prior warning, the American marines landed 
on the Lebanese shores, not far from Tripoli. 

To put it mildly, on the basis of the 
record presently available, the justification 
for the action is somewhat less than com- 
plete, so far as Lebanon itself is concerned. 
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But on Monday a so-far successful revolu- 
tion in nearby Iraq also broke out of the 
blue. It was led by those who boast of being 
pro-Nasser. So it can only be surmised it 
was Washington’s calculated gamble that 
the physical presence of the Marines would 
prevent the entire area from falling into the 
arms of the United Arab Republic, past the 
polnt of separation. 

[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News of 
July 18, 1958 
MEETING THE SITAUTION; WHATEVER THE 
CONSEQUENCES 


Marines from the 6th Fleet continue to 
pour into Lebanon. Other marines have 
been flown to Europe to backstop them. Ad- 
dittonal amphibious task forces are being 
readied for deployment to the Mediterranean. 

The Strategic Air Force has increased its 
alert posture on its bases strewn around the 
world, A striking force of the Tactical Air 
Command has departed for an undisclosed 
overseas destination, Army and Navy leaves 
have been canceled. The alert bas spread to 
our forces throughout the Pacific on the 
other side of the world. 

This at least quasi-mobilization is the im- 
plementation of President Eisenhower's 
statement to the people on Tuesday evening: 
“We must be prepared to meet the situation, 
Whatever be the consequences.” 

To put it in the bluntest possible manner, 
the United States has taken an action which 
has in it the calculated risk of precipitating 
world war III, and i immediately prepar- 
ing itself as best it can to meet the pos- 
sibility. 

But in complete contrast to the American 
actions, $0 far as the outside world knows. 
Soviet Russia up to this point hasn't turned 
a single military hair. Should this latest 
Middle East crisis blow itself bloodlessly out. 
consequently, to the nonwhite world inevit- 
ably it will appear that the United States 18 
the warmonger. 


The Crucial Near and Far East—An 
Appraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr, Speaker and 
my distinguished colleagues, once again 
the ruthless leaders of the Kremlin 
have sponsored a holocaust in interna- 
tional affairs that has thrown the entire 
world into a state of profound fear. In 
my judgment the President of the 
United States has acted wisely and 
forthrightly in calling the Soviet bluff 
by his speedy action in dispatching 
United States marines to Lebanon in re- 
sponse to the urgent request of Presi- 
dent Chamaun, 

I would like to briefly outline several 
reasons why the Near East and the Far 
East are explosive areas at the present 
moment, and why the Kremlin is con- 
ducting a relentless crusade to spre 
international communism into those 
areas, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Near East crisis 
has been far more serious than the 
average American, Briton, Frenchman, 
or even Russian would like to admit. 
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In the Near East, oil has telescoped a 
thousand years into 20, and the entire 
ares from the Arabian Sea to the Black 
Sea—from the Caspian Sea to the Red 
Sea—has become the most explosive 
Powter keg in the entire Eastern Hemi- 
Sphere. However, the overshadowing 
factor of oil is not the only reason for 
is. 

For generations, czarist Russia and 
More recently, Soviet Russia, have 
trained their sights on two principal ob- 
jectives that nature itself has denied the 
Soviet Union. One objective is an ice- 
free port south of the Soviet Union; the 
Other is adequate supplies of oil for in- 
dustrial and military purposes. A 
Blance at the world map will indicate 
that Russia's only suitable outlet to the 
Mediterranean Sea is through the Bos- 
Porous-Dardanelle Straits which are 
Controlled by Turkey. Passage through 
that outlet is as expensive as the 
Turkish Government wishes to make it, 
and shipping through the straits can 
also be subject to censorship and re- 
Strictions by the Turkish Government. 
Thus Turkey has been an important 
target of the Communist world revolu- 
tion, and its importance ranks with that 
of the Near East and its oil. ? 

Now Mr. Speaker, it has been said that 
the Near East is the lifeline of the Brit- 

and French Empires, and there is 
Much truth in that observation. 
roughout the years, Great Britain and 
the United States have applied their 
Capital and engineering talents toward 
developing Near East oil. The Arab 
States lacked both the engineering abil- 
ity and the necessary capital for such 
development. The result has been huge 
Outlays of British and American funds 
in the form of foreign investments. 
has assured Western Europe of 
adequate sources of oil and, in turn, has 
Zreatly enhanced the standard of living 
throughout the entire Arab world, just 
as the standard of living has been raised 

Mensely in Venezuela because of 
American investments in oil in that 
South American country. 

So important has the Near East be- 
Come to British economy, that loss of 
the area to the Soviet bloc would very 

ely destroy the British Empire and 

e French Empire as well. This is one 

m that the Kremlin has infiltrated 
the Arab world with Soviet agents since 

e end of World War II. These Soviet 
agitators have proved effective as was 
demonstrated by the recent revolt in 
— which touched off the present 


In its far-reaching goal of completely 
diculnng the Near East into the Soviet 
loc, the Kremlin has used Egyptian 
esident Nasser as a stooge. Nasser's 
kal is to form a so-called United Arab 
Republic and this strange alliance, as 
as been proven, would eventually be- 
dome completely subservient to the 
; Kremlin, even though Nasser refuses to 
Admit this. If this goal could be 
achieved, the entire Arab world would 
then be under Soviet domination, just 
the satellite states of East and Cen- 
tral Europe are today. It was for this 
mea among others, that President 
isenhower responded to the Lebanese 
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President's urgent plea for American 
troops to preserve Lebanon's independ- 
ence. There can be no doubt that, 
without American assistance, Lebanon 
and perhaps Jordan and others would 
have soon met the same fate as Iraq, and 
the Kremlin would have made another 
gigantic step in its ultimate goal of 
Near East domination. 

In the relentless struggle between 
Western and Soviet ideologies—particu- 
larly since the end of World War O— 
the United States has exerted every pos- 
sible effort to preserve world peace and 
avoid the use of war as an instrument of 
policy in settling international disputes. 
At the same time we have worked un- 
ceasingly for the independence and na- 
tional seif-determination of all members 
of the United Nations. The friendly hand 
of America has been extended in all di- 
rections in the hope that military con- 
flict with the Soviet Union could be 
avoided. 

But it was because we believe in the 
integirty of free men and nations, in 
world peace, and because we are dedi- 
cated to the Charter of the U. N. which 
supposedly seeks to assure men and na- 
tions of those rights which are cardinal 
in the vast whirlpool of international 
affairs. - 

At the same time we earnestly hoped 
and even prayed that Kremlin leaders 
would cooperate with the Western 
World and join us in a sincere and gen- 
uine crusade that would assure the world 
of everlasting tranquillity and interna- 
tional economic stability. Instead, the 
Kremlin forced its domination over nine 
East European nations, communized the 
Chinese Mainland, and sponsored a war 
in Korea. In addition, Moscow has con- 
ducted a ceaseless campaign designed to 
impose communism in every quarter of 
the free world, thus undermining 
Western nations with the ultimate goal 
of dominating the entire earth. 

And then, finally in July 1958 came 
the Kremlin-inspired all-out attempt to 
engulf the Near East into an orbit alien 
to the Western World and its security. 
At the same time, the Western World 
recognized the urgent necessity for tak- 
ing instant action that would check this 
Soviet infiltration in the Near East. In 
a sense, the time arrived to call the 
Soviet bluff, and that was precisely what 
President Eisenhower did when he dis- 
patched American troops to Lebanon. 

The President's action immediately 
placed the Kremlin in the most embar- 
rassing position that it has been in since 
the end of World War II, and here are 
several reasons why: 

First. Moscow leaders, to whom Arab 
Nationalists such as Nasser have looked 
for guidance, are faced with the ugly 
problem of saving face in the present 
crisis. The so-called United Arab Re- 
public must naturally expect Soviet mil- 
itary intervention if the situation grows 
much worse—for example, if an effort 
is made to liberate Iraq from the reyo- 
lutionary junta which recently seized 


control of the country. Yet, Moscow 


knows that Soviet military intervention 
in the Near East could very well touch 
off world war III. In addition, geo- 
graphic factors make it impossible for 
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Soviet forces to enter the Near East 
without crossing a country that is 
friendly to the West. Soviet interven- 
tion, therefore, would constitute an in- 
vasion and thus a direct act of aggres- 
sion. 

Second. Soviet Russia does not want 
to engage in world war III at this time, 
because she is not ready industrially or 
militarily for an all-out conflict with 
the West. One reason for this is that 40 
percent of total Soviet production comes 
from the satellite and Baltic States, and 
in those captive nations the Kremlin 
has not yet achieved the proper stability 
that is desired, as was evidenced by the 
Hungarian Revolution in 1956 and the 
Poznan reyolts in Poland. Moreover, if 
Russia should now engage in all-out 
war, there is a strong possibility that 
full-scale revolts against the Kremlin 
would occur in every captive nation un- 
der Soviet domain, and these would 
obviously cause Moscow to lose 40 per- 
cent of her total industrial production. 

Third. President Eisenhower's action 
in dispatching troops to Lebanon could 
well prove to be a great and unprece- 
dented source of encouragement and 
confidence to people behind the Iron 
Curtain, and Moscow knows that this 
could have far-reaching implications in 
the satellite states where there is great 
unrest and indignation among the popu- 
lations over the miserable conditions 
imposed by Cemmunist regimes. Com- 
petent experts have thought all along 
that a concrete show of force by the 
United States and Britain against So- 
viet infiltration in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere could very well touch off revolts 
behind the Iron Curtain of a magnitude 
equal to the Hungarian revolution. The 
perpetual unrest in the satellite and 
Baltic States is a source of constant 
worry to the Kremlin during normal 
times, and is naturally intensified during 
the current crisis. 

Thus Mr, Speaker, the President's 
action in dispatching troops into Leba- 
non could very well prove to be the very 
factor that saved the Middle East from 
Soviet domination. Moreover, it might 
well turn the tide of world ‘opinion 
against the international Communist 
movement, and halt its rapid progress in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Under any 
circumstances, it now appears that the 
Kremlin will suffer a tremendous loss of 
prestige both in the Arab world and 
within the Soviet Union proper and 
satellite lands. 

And now Mr. Speaker, turning to the 
Far East, let me warn of the dangers of 
complacency at this time, and also of 
Soviet designs in the Far East. 

While world diplomatic attention is 
sharply focused on the Middle East, 
astute Western statesmen should not 
take their eyes off the Far East, particu- 
larly the Korean and Formosan areas. 
The Kremlin is noted for its ability to 
divert world diplomatic attention from 
one area and then strike at another area 
that is not under observation. This 
happened in 1949 when Soviet leaders 
managed to focus diplomatic attention 
on the notorious Berlin blockade, and in 
what the Western World thought was a 
major engagement in the cold war, 
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While this was happening, the Kremlin 
struck in another highly strategic area. 
The area was Red China—the result was 
that some 400 million Chinese fell under 
Communist domination. 

Another example occurred in 1947-48, 
when diplomatic attention was keenly 
focused on China while General Wede- 
meyer was there conducting a hectic in- 
spection tour. High-pressure Soviet 
propaganda placed the country in the 
center of world diplomatic attention. 
Precisely at that moment the Kremlin 
struck in another area that was con- 
cealed from the attention of the free 
world. The area was Czechoslovakia 
which was added to the Soviet domain 
in early 1948 an another satellite. 

Thus the Western World should keep 
the Far East under close observation 
and pay careful attention to each Com- 
munist maneuver in that area. For ex- 
ample, North Korea has increased its 
army by 100,000 men during the past 
several years, and has built up its air 
force to tremendous proportions—all in 
violation, of course, of the so-called 
. armistice agreement signed between the 
U. N. forces and the Reds in 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, the Far East, particular- 
ly Korea and Formosa, are of utmost im- 
portance to the Kremlin in its far- 
reaching goal of world domination. 
From a geographic standpoint, Korea 
points like a dagger toward the heart of 
the Japanese Islands, and Japan is pres- 
ently a target of Red China. Thus full 
control of the Korean Peninsula and 
adjacent islands would place the Reds 
in the best possible position for a mili- 
tary assault on the Japanese Islands, 
That was one underlying reason why 
the Korean war was fought. 

Geographically, the Japanese Islands 
and Formosa form important links in a 


somewhat circular chain that extends- 


from the Philippine Islands on up to the 
Kamchatka Peninsula. This chain is 
what strategists call America's South- 
west Pacific Defense Sereen. Since 
1949 the Reds have been trying to break 
this screen, and thus make the North 
American Continent vulnerable to a 
military assault that would emanate 
from Far East origin. Contained also 
in the Pacific Defense Screen are the 
Pescadores Islands, the Ryukyu Islands, 
and even the Marianna and Caroline 
Islands. These islands are what is 
known as “stepping stones” throughout 
the Southwest Pacific. Their import- 
ance was well demonstrated during 
World War II. The Kuril Islands, which 
should also be a part of this screen are, 
unfortunately, under Soviet domination. 

Formosa itself is perhaps the most 
strategic link in our Pacific defense 
screen. Red forces could use Formosa 
“as a jumping off point in either of two 
directions—toward the Philippines or 
the Ryukyu Islands. Occupation of the 
Philippines by Red forces would place in 
mortal danger all of Indonesia, includ- 
ing New Guinea, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
this in turn would pose a serious threat 
to the security of Australia. Or from 
Formosa, the Reds could use the ad- 
jacent islands groups as stepping stones 
to the Japanese Islands, perhaps with a 
coordinated attack from South Korea, 
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For these and other reasons, Korea and 
Formosa are both extremely vital to the 
United States in-our outer Pacific de- 
fense screen. 

Thus the tremendous military buildup 
in North Korea and in Red China is an 
alarming signal and the West should 
watch this very carefully, The far- 
reaching and long-range strategy in- 
volved is actually nothing new. 

For example, during World War II 
Hitler alined himself with the Japanese 
warlords and took Western Europe while 
the Japanese occupied practically all of 
the Far East and southeast Asia. The 
long-range goal was total domination of 
the entire Eastern Hemisphere with dic- 
tatorial control from Berlin. The same 
pattern has been and is being followed 
by Soviet leaders in Moscow. However, 
the idea of making China the “villian of 
the Far East” is nothing new and was 
not copied after Hitler’s strategy of mak- 
ing Japan the dominating force in south- 
east Asia during World War II. 

For example, Mr. Speaker, as early as 
1923 Moscow had opened schools of revo- 
lution for the “Toilers from the East“ 
for the express purpose of eventually 
Sovietizing China and other Far East 
areas. And true enough, the very Com- 
munist leaders of Red China that are in 
power at this moment were trained in 
Moscow as early as 1923. 

This is not unusual, however. For the 
most prominent Communist leaders of 
every country on earth received revo- 
lutionary training in Moscow at some 
time or another, including Earl Browder 
and William Z. Foster, who have spent 
years and years undermining the United 
States Government. So far as China 
was concerned, the rewards to Moscow 
were immeasurable—in 1949 the Mos- 
cow-trained students seized control of 
China and imposed the yoke of inter- 
national communism on 400 million 
more victims. > 

Thus it was that at an early date the 


Kremlin designated China as the revo- 


lutionary key to Asia’—a key that would 
some day unlock vast areas of the Far 
East and southeast Asia that are rich in 
raw materials and strategic geographical 


advantages. 


Included in these areas and slated for 
doom, of course, is the Malayan Pen- 
insula—the world’s only commercial 
source of natural rubber, and the world's 
largest source of the element tin. In- 
donesia with its multitude of important 
islands contains many important natural 
resources over which Moscow some day 
hopes to gain control. Immediately 
after the end of World War II, vast 
amounts of Communist propaganda be- 
gan circulating in the Philippine Islands, 
indicating the Kremlin's interest in that 
strategic Pacific outpost. At the present 
moment there is great unrest throughout 
all of Indonesia, which is well known 
to be Communist-inspired, and which is 
creating upheaval in the comparatively 
young Government of President Sukarno. 
In Bangkok, Thailand there is presently 
an enormous number of Soviet personnel, 
far in excess of legitimate diplomatic 
needs. 

Because of these and other reasons, 
then, Red China with its growing mili- 
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tary strength is posing an ever-greater 
threat to the Western World, particu- 
larly to the United States. It is from 
Red China that vast hordes poured into 
North Korea during the recent war in 
that country. It is Red China that has 
been constantly harassing the Island of 
Formosa and adjacent areas including 
Quemoy and Matsu. And it is Red China 
that intends to some day break the 
Southwest Pacific defense screen of the 
United States. There can be no question 
about this, whatsoever. 

Therefore, the United States must re- 
main militarily strong in the Far East. 
We must continue to assist Japan, mili- 
tarily. Because Japan, with its tremend- 
ous population—approximately 100 mil- 
lion—can play an important role in com- 
batting the ever-growing menace of di- 
rect and indirect aggression of Red China 
in the Far East, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not. exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- ` 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). = 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 


Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


from the ConGRESsIomaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


High Cattle Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on July 
28 there appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal an article entitled “Riches on 
the Range: High Cattle Prices Bring 

to a Cow Town.” The article was 
Written at Valentine, Nebr., which is the 
County seat of Cherry County, in one 
ot the very splendid cattle-raising areas 
85 oe sand hills. The article reads, in 

The cattlemen are only one of the more 
Prosperous segments of a generally booming 
arm economy, of course. Federal farm men 
expect hefty harvests, as well as handsome 
livestock receipts, to push farm income to 
$12.4 billion this year, the loftiest level since 


1953 and 15 percent above last year's post- 
War low. 


That figure has been raised to the fig- 

ree ety billion to which I adverted 

e while ago in my report on farm 
income. 

On the theory that we should like to 

informed about things that are hap- 

Pening in agriculture, and also on the 

ry that the American people like to 

hear something factually cheerful and 

Something that shows progress rather 

a constant repetition of gloom and 

, I ask unanimous consent that 

the article may be printed in the Ap- 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of July 28, 
1958] 

Ricrrs ON THE Rance: HIGH CATTLE Prices 

G Boom to A Cow Town—RANCHERS 

SPLURGE on PLANES, CADILLACS, DIAMOND 

cs; Boost SwE OF THEM HERDS—BUT 

x May Drop IN 1959 

ALENTINE, Nesr—‘That is one of our 
Prosperous cattlemen up there,” says local 
Alrport Manager Clayton Ellington as he 
Points to a red-winged Piper Cub cireling 

&sphalt runway for a landing. It is not 

Usual for ranchers around here to com- 
Mute to town via air. 
to n cattle prices have brought prosperity 

Cattlemen throughout the Great Plains. 
[rosperity is particularly pronounced here 
Deen Nebraska and southern ‘South 
drought This area escaped the lengthy 


that withered grazing grass 
through most of the Plains States. 


unable to feed their stock during the 
Ban 


t. many ranchers in other areas be- 
q breaking up their herds, shipping huge 
Mantities of underfed steers to market— 
g prices sharply lower. Although 
tanchers around here felt the general price 
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decline, their cattle, fattened on the still- 
Tush grasses of this area, brought better 
prices than most. So few ranchers here 
saw any need for distress selling. 

The drought ended in mid-1957, and 
ranchers generally started rebuilding their 
herds, Rebuilding, of course, meant cut- 
ting the flow of cattle to market; this, in 
turn, brought rising prices that more than 
offset the drop in volume. The result: 
Higher incomes for cattlemen. 

As herds are rebuilt, ranchers will begin 
to step up marketing of cattle. Sooner or 
later, this is likely to lead to lower meat 
prices: Farm men expect cattle prices next 
year to be below this year's levels. Until 
then, however, consumers will be paying 
more for steaks, roasts, and even hamburger 
than they did a year ago. 

The cattlemen are only one of the more 
prosperous segments of a generally booming 
farm economy, of course. Federal farm 
men expect hefty harvests, as well as hand- 
some livestock receipts, to push farm income 
to $124 billion this year, the loftiest level 
since 1953 and 15 percent above last year's 
postwar low. 

SPREADING AFFLUENCE 

As the cattlemen prosper, so do they spend, 
spreading their affluence to others. 

White-faced Herefords grazing In lush, 
knee-high grass on the edge of town are the 
key to Valentine's prosperity. This western 
town, founded by trail-riding Texans in 
1883, has never outlived its dependence on 
cattle. Lean cowmen with straw sombreros 
and riding boots stroll along the town's 
wide streets, or talk about high cattle prices 
in the lobbies of the Jordan or Marian 
hotels. Before heading home via plane, 
pickup truck, or Cadillac, they usually leave 
some of their money with local merchants. 

“Our volume this year is up 75 percent 
over 1957," says Stan Jordan, owner of Jor- 
dan Jewelry, as he stirs a cup of coffee in a 
leather upholstered booth of the Marian 
Hotel coffee shop. A serious, heavy-set fel- 
low, he grins as he explains: “We're in a 
luxury business so I'm the first to feel effects 
of any changes up or down in cattle. prices, 
One rancher came in not long ago and 
bought a $5,600 diamond engagement ring. 
Another bought a $175 Hamilton electric 
wrist watch for a high school graduation 
gift.” 

“When cattle prices are off ranchers won't 
spend anything on lightning insurance for 
their cattle,” says Ray Ballard, operator of a 
real estate-insurance agency under his own 
name here. “Last year, I had to sell hard 
to interest ranchers in insurance,” he says, 
“but this year they're coming in to my office 
and asking about it.” 

Arch Mullins, owner of the local Interna- 
tional Harvester and Pontiac dealerships, 
can be found in the shop on his establish- 
ment wiping greasy hands on a rag. He 
leads the way into his air-conditioned office, 
checks figures in a ledger and says: “Our 
farm implement sales this year are nearly 
double what we did in the same period last 
year. We sold 45 cars and trucks this year 
too, and that's nearly double what we did 
in the same period of 1957.“ 


DUNNING DELINQUENTS 


Further down the street, Lawrence J. 
Clements proudly leads the way through his 


$2,000 square foot Midwest Furniture Store. 
Stopping beside a display of modernistic 
furniture he says: “Our sales so far this 
year are up 24 percent over last year, and 
our net profit is up 19 percent.” With 
everybody doing so well, he says, “we started 
a program 2 months ago to bring all our de- 
linguent accounts up to date, and we've 
Prea put 50 percent of them on a current 
basis,” 

“People in this community don't even 
know there's a recession,” says Richard L, 
Davenport, president of the Nebraska State 
Bank on Valentine's main street. “Our de- 
posits at the end of June were up $500,000, 
or nearly 18 percent, over the year earlier 
level,“ he notes. 

Good weather, lush grazing grass, record 
feed grain supplies and favorable cattle 
prices all are responsible for the cattlemen's 
prosperity, and their good fortune looks as 
if it will continue for some time to come. 

“I've never seen prospects for feed crops 
and grass as good as they are this year,” 
says Herman C. Aaberg, livestock expert with 
the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago. “Ranchers everywhere seem to be 
trying to buy calves from each other to put 
out to grass.” 

“When you have a lot of feed the only 
way you can get any good out of it is to 
feed it to cattle,” says Harold Fisher, pro- 
prietor of the J, W. Yeast & Son hardware 
store in Valentine, and a cattle buyer during 
the height of the fall shipping season. 

Claude V. Lamoureaux, a tanned, bespec- 
tacled rancher who went broke in the 1930's, 
drives his gray, 1958 Cadillac sedan through 
a field of yellow clover on his 12,000-acre An- 
telope Ranch, 27 miles north of Valentine, 
points to stacks of alfalfa in an adjacent 
field, and says: “I got 1.5 tons to the acre on 
the first cutting, and a ton to the acre is con- 
sidered very good here.” Easing by some of 
his 1,300 head of Herefords, he reports he has 
so much feed on hand that he isn’t even go- 
ing to bother taking the usual second cut 
of alfalfa, “I'll let it go to seed,” he says. 

The Arnold Cattle Co., which has nearly 
4.000 head of cattle on 80,000 acres northeast 
of town, has a carry-over of 4,000 tons of hay 
from 1957, This year it will cut another 
5,000 tons, but anticipates only 3,000 tons to 
5,000 tons of that 9,000 tons of feed will be 
needed this winter for the present cattle 
herd. 

The same story of abundant feed is report- 


ed in practically every segment of the cattle- 


raising industry, from the western range 
country to midwestern farms where critters 
are fattened on corn and other grains. Pro- 
duction of feed grains, including corn, prob- 
ably will slip below 1957, but when added to 
the carryover from past years, the supply for 
1958-59 livestock fattening seems likely to 
reach a record 198 million tons, up 6 million 
tons from a year earlier. 

“In Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, Texas, and just about everywhere else 
where cattle are raised, conditions are just 
about right this year,” says Homer R. Davi- 
son, president of the American Meat Insti- 
tute. 

Cattlemen find prices to their liking, too, 
when selling animals. 

FIVE CENTS MORE PER POUND 


“I can't understand what keeps cattle 
prices so high,” says Olin Ravenscroft, owner 
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of the Ravenscroft Cattle Co. In Valentine, 
which has 60,000 acres of land and nearly 
6,000 head of cattle at three locations. He 
reports recently selling 300 head for fall de- 
livery at 27.5 cents and 28 cents per pound, 5 
cents a pound more than he would have re- 
ceived for the same-type of animals only 6 
months ago. 

Sitting in the grandstand of the home 
baseball park as the Valentine Hearts thump 
the Rapid City Chiefs under the lights, one 
hefty rancher says; “I just sold a hundred 
short yearling steers for $29 per 100 pounds, 
or $5 a hundred pounds more than what I 
got last year for similar steers.” After glanc- 
ing around at the boisterous crowd in the 
stands he whispers: “Piease don't mention 
my name. I also do some buying for feedlots 
back East, and I don't want anybody throw- 
ing that price back at me when I try to con- 
vince them they should sell for less than 
that.” 

On the drive through his ranch, Mr. 
Lamoureaux points to some whitefaced 
calves browsing in tall I sold 93 
of these calves for October delivery at $27 
per 100, 60 heifers for the same price, and 
100 yearling steers for $29 per 100. That's 
$4.50 to $5 a 100 better than what I got 
last year,” he avers. 

In the headquarters of the Sand Hills 
Cattle Association, Frank J. Sibert, the 
group's chunky, 29-year-old manager, says: 
“Generally, prices are running about $3 to 
$4 per 100 pounds higher than last year at 
this time. The yearling steer that brought 
$23 a 100 last year brings 826 to $27 now, 
with top-quality animals bringing a little 
more.“ 

Quite a few ranchers who are not pres- 
ently running cattle at close to capacity on 
thelr spreads are planning to boost the sizes 
of their herds to take advantage of higher 
prices. R 

“We'll probably add 1,000 head this fall,” 
says W. B. Quigley, a local attorney who 
has 1,400 head of cattle out on shares with 
different ranchers, or on his own place, He 
expresses confidence that the cattle market 
will be good for the next several years, then 
explains how his pasture is being expanded 
through planting of corn, rye and grasses. 
“For $10 an acre," he says, III be able to 
double the weight of the cattle I raise.” 

RISING COW DEMAND 

The impact of the overall cattle buildup 
is clearly felt here in rising demand for 
cows. Average cows which can be used for 
breeding are bringing $200 today, up from 
$80 to $100 a year earlier for the same type 
of animal. 

Cattle markets around the country note 
this demand for cows through declines in 
the number being offered for slaughter. 
Cattlemen are holding onto their cows and 
turning them out to pasture with the bulls. 
Heifers also are being withheld from mar- 
ket so they can be raised for breeding pur- 
poses, while calves are being retained and 
‘fattened up on the abundant feed. 

The number of calves slaughtered this 
May totaled 716,000 head, 11 percent below 
April and 24 percent less than in May 1957, 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. The 1958 commercial calf 
slaughter in January through May totaled 
4.059.900, down sharply from the 4,937,700 
killed a year earlier. - 

When cattlemen are rebullding their 
herds, it shows up through a decline in 
cow slaughtering and in the supply of lower- 
grade meat used for hamburger, stewing 
and the like. In May, for the 10th con- 
secutive month, the number of cows killed 
for market ran under the figures for a year 
earlier. In that month, there were 374,000 
cows slaughtered versus 450,000 in May 1957. 
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Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed ‘in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hix] at a dinner held at the 
Cosmos Club, in this city, on Tuesday 
evening, July 29, 1958, honoring Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The address by the Senator from Ala- 
bama was an eloquent tribute to the 
qualities and achievements of Secretary 
Folsom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR LISTER HILL AT DINNER 
HONORING SECRETARY MARION FOLSOM, OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, COSMOS 
CLUB, JULY 29, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and friends of Marion Fol- 
som, during my years in Congress, and more 
recently as chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, I have had 
the privilege of working for the accomplish- 
ment of common objectives with many men 
and women from private business, from the 
professions, from the executive branch of 
Government. During these years I have 
found Marion Folsom unequaled in his ca- 
pacity and his will to work in harness with 
the legislative branch for the solution of a 
common problem. Always he has brought 
to the executive-legisiative relationship the 
love of fact, the sincere desire for a construc- 
tive solution, the devotion to the public 
interest that has been so productive and so 
fruitful for the American people. 

I like to think that one reason for this 
human approach to governmental problems 
lies in Marion Folsom’s birthright—in his 
beginnings in the South. For so many of 
our problems in social security, in health 
and education and public welfare, are still 
more urgent in the South than in some other 
sections of the Nation. We recall that Marion 
Folsom was born in McRae, Ga., the birth- 
place of that renowned Georgian, Eugene 
Talmadge, famous for his red galluses. Now, 
I do not know whether Marion Folsom wears 
red galluses, But he is so human that I have 
often felt that our honored guest still has a 
little of that red Georgia clay between his 
toes. Need I say that it's a long road from 
that little Georgia village to a place in the 
Nation's Capital as the head of a great De- 
partment of our Government and a member 
of the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States. 

Long ago, it was written, “Where there 18 
no vision, the people perish.” Marion Fol- 
som is a man of vision. For more than 30 
years—in service to forward-looking Ameri- 
can business, in service to his Government 
and to the people of the Nation—he has 
looked to the far horizons, he has been a man 
ahead of his time, 


He has seen emerging social needs before 
the needs have been generally apparent. 
And he has been a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of social programs to meet those needs. 
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He was one of the chief architects of the 
original Social Security Act in 1934, as a 
member of President Roosevelt's Advisory 
Council on Economic Security. But even 
then he was already a veteran in social pro- 
grams. For he had developed in 1928 the 
trail-blazing plan of life insurance, retire- 
ment and disability benefits for employees 
of Eastman Kodak Co. 

Here is a man who divines coming events 
and steps forward to serve before the time 
of need. Even before World War II he had 
become a member of the National Advisory 
Defense Commission, and during the war he 
served as a manpower executive. He was 4 
leader in preparing the Nation for the post- 
war period—as organizer of the Committee 
for Economic Development, the business 
group concerned with a dynamic national 
economy. He served in this period as the 
adviser to the House Committee on Postwar 
Economic Planning and Policy, and as the 
adviser to the Senate Finance Committee on 
postwar need for changes in social legisla- 
tion, 

When the Communist world moved from 
cold war to hot far in Korea, he was already 
laying out the plans and the stratagems of 
the National Advisory Board for Moblliza- 
tion Policy. 

Later, as Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
although deeply involved in complete re- 
vision of the tax laws for the first time in 
79 years, Marion Folsom looked again to the 
future. He saw the rising United States 
population among the aged. He brought 
his experience, his knowledge, and his vision 
to the ald of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in developing a pro- 
gram of extended coverage and liberaliza- 
tion of benefits in old-age and survivors 
insurance, 

I have worked closely with Marion Folsom 
in recent years, since he became Secre 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and we 
know of his splendid efforts for improving 
the health of our people, advancing the 
cause of education, and strengthening the 
programs for crippled children and mat 
care, for vocational rehabilitation and the 
blind, for the great programs for 
welfare, 

I do not doubt that as America looks tO 
new social problems, to new areas of h 
needs and human concerns among our peo 
ple, we shall again find Marion 
in the vanguard. 

When we consider the great needs in in- 
ternational health and medicine—the need 
for assistance, care, and guidance to the 
peoples of the underdeveloped nations, the 
need for a vigorous new thrust forward in 
international medical research—I am con- 
vinced that America in furtherance of our 
foreign policy and in fulfillment of our 
Christian ideals and obligations must play 
her part. When the time comes I be 
looking forward, Marion, to your return 
among us here in Washington. I shall be 
looling forward to your advice and guid“ 
ance, your humane sympathy and under- 
standing, your Informed and tested wisdom 

Throughout your years of devoted service. 
you have been ahead of the trend. You 
have foreseen the times. To 
have anticipated the peoples need. AN 
done much to shape the pattern for fulfill 
ment of their need and to build the stre 
of our Nation. > 

You have been ever the man of 
with the courage to move promptly, the 
wisdom to act constructively, the humanity 
and the patriotism to serve without pore 
tisan ties. This is the peculiar setting 
your genius. We pay tribute to you—the 
builder, the patriot, the prophet, the gres 
American, 
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The Economy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
Ment prepared by the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO expressing 
its analysis and observations on the 
state of the American economy, The 
views and conclusions expressed in this 
Statement represent challenging and 
constructive thinking on the current 
economic situation. I find myself in sub- 
stantial agreement, and wish to com- 
mend the Industrial Union Department 
of the AFL-CIO for this clear, thought- 
ful, and sound examination of our 
economy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON THE ECONOMY 


For the past year, the United States has 
n afflicted with a serious economic reces- 
sion. Despite the official optimism of the 
Eisenhower administration and the rose- 
tinted viewpoint of most of the press, the 
recession still continues and there is small 
indication of any sustained upsurge in the 
immediate future. At best, there is a flat- 
tening out of the economy at levels substan- 
tially below the peak of economic activity 
that the Nation must achieve to assure em- 
Ployment opportunities for our growing 
Workforce. 

Industrial output has fallen sharply and 
despite a recent feeble upturn is still 12 per- 
cent below peak levels. Steel production, 
Alter turning upward in response to an antic- 
wated price increase, is once more in the 
cidrums. Auto output Is far below last year 
and full recovery in the industry seems to be 
Tar off. The capital goods industries are 
feriously affected and even the most opti- 
Mistic see no return to high levels of capital 
f00d,3 production for a year or more. 

Billions of dollars of output have already 

n lost forever. Once again the Nation ts 
confronted with the paradox of idle man- 
Power, idie plant, and lost wealth, all of 
Which could be used to build the living stand- 
Ards of the people at home and throughout 
the free world. 

Unemployment now is almost 5.5 million 
and there is no reason to expect substantial 

provement in the months to come. Pre- 
dictions of 5 million or more jobless. workers 

ng the coming winter are commonplace. 
Unemployment has brought with it needless 
Privation which will grow worse if the slump 
is permitted to endure. 
Jobiessness will remain high even when 
Past peaks of economic activity are again 
zchieved. Such levels can no longer sustain 
full employment because of the growth of 
the labor force and because of the impact 
of improved technology. 

There is a need to restore economice expan- 
Sion in keeping with our growing labor force 
and the promise of our new technology. Past 
experience has shown that the Nation can 
achieve a growth rate of at least 4 percent 
Annually, atthough such expansion has not 

n achieved throughout the term of the 

t administration. 

While the Soviet Union has a long distance 
Bak? before catching up with the United 

tes, its economy has been growing at 3 
Tate of at least 7 percent annually, while 
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ours has been stegnating. Restoration of 
maximum economic growth, therefore, is im- 
perative if the Soviet challenge Is to be met 
and overcome. 

The Eisenhower administration has tem- 
porized with the recession and has substi- 
tuted soothing syrup for action, While it 
has called upon the consumer to buy, the 
administration has led a battle against tox 
cuts that would have put billions of high 
velocity dollars into the purchasing power 
stream. It has also rejected wealth-creating 
public works projects, although the man- 
power and material have been readily at 
hand, It has substituted a balanced budget 
for a balanced economy and achieved neither. 
Nor has the Eisenhower policies halted in- 
flation which today is accompanied by an 
oversupply of goods and by idle manpower. 

While the prime leadership responsibility 
for meeting the recession rests in the execu- 
tive branch of Government, Congress can- 
not escape its responsibility. To date, un- 
fortunately, the Congress has not lived up to 
its responsibility and has too willingly on 
important issues followed the administra- 
tion lead on the economic front. 

‘The problems of ending the present reces- 
sion, of restoring adequate economic growth 
and of preventing further recessions still 
confront the Nation, as does that of an in- 
filation caused largely by monopolistic price 
administration. These problems will not go 
away simply because of administration 
wishes. They will still be with the Nation 
when the next Congress goes into session. 
They must be met and the sooner they are 
met the better for all. 

The Employment Act of 1946 mandates 
Government to play a positive role in sus- 
taining economic progress, This law is being 
neglected and misinterpreted although its 
intent is clear. 

Failure of Government to utilize its power 
for the welfare of the Nation cannot long be 
tolerated. It is time to recognize that taxes 
are as much a weapon for economic progress 
as for governmental income. It is time to 
recognize that an expanded, long-term pub- 
lic works program is essential to prosperity 
and the national well-being. It is time to 
recognize that the one deficit the Nation 
cannot afford is a deficit in employment 
opportumity. 

It is obvious that the Soviet Union is shift- 
ing increasing emphasis on programs of eco- 
nomic penetration followed by political sub- 
version and that this is the area in which 
America must meet the increasing Soviet 
challenge. A strong America as a part of a 
strong free world alliance will be equal to 
meeting the Communist challenge on both 
the military and economic fronts only if we 
fully mobilize the economic resources of the 
productive power of the American economy. 
Getting America back to work and getting 
the American economy in high gear on a full 
employment, full production basis is the 
most important and top priority job that 
needs to be done. This will require bold and 
adequate leadership and action from both 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government. 


Federal Reserve System To Undertake 
Study of Existing Boundaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
i rp ARATE Gwe TER Geren PTERA 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
more than 4 decades have passed since 
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boundaries of the 12 districts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System were fixed. Since 
that time many shifts have occurred in 
population, industrial expansion, and 
economic needs of the various districts, 
At-present, the 12th Federal Reserve dis- 
trict encompasses a vast area of the 
West—from Texas to the Canadian bor- 
der, north of the States of Washington 
and Idaho. With the addition of Alaska 
as the 49th State, this district becomes 
all the more unwieldy as an integrated 
economic unit. 

Because of this situation, I haye con- 
ferred with William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System about un- 
dertaking a survey of the feasibility and 
soundness of existing boundaries of the 
12 districts. I have been assured by Mr. 
Martin that such a study will be accom- 
plished in the near future in connection 
with approval of statehood by Alaska. 
In connection with my remarks, I ask 
consent to include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian of July 24, 1958, entitled “Federal 
Reserve Study.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE STUDY 

The rapid growth of population and the 
shifting tides of residence have brought 
realization in several sections of the United 
States that the boundaries of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Bank districts established 44 years 
ago are no longer realistic, 

In fact, it is contended, sound manage- 
ment of the fiscal and credit resources of the 
country is being hampered by the distorted 
composition of the districts. 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
has joined his voice to those seeking immedi- 
ate study of Federal Reserve boundaries. In 
a letter to Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson he questioned, specifically, the 
boundaries of district 12, which extends from 
the border of Texas to Seattle and has head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

The impending addition of the new State of 
Alaska, plus growth in the Northwest, should 
justify creation of a new Federal Reserve 
district embracing the four Northwest States 
(Montana now is allied with the Midwest in 
district 9) plus Alaska, with headquarters 
in Portland or Seattle, Senator NEUBERGER 
reasons, Certainly, consideration of Federal 
Reserve boundaries is long overdue, 


Conditions in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in yesterday's Boston 
Herald. The Herald's editorial page has 
vigorously and perceptively commented 
on Indian and Asian affairs for many 
years. This editorial is another excel- 
lent analysis of current problems in 
India. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald of July 29, 1958] 
CASHLESS INDIA 


Vast, inefficient, underdeveloped India has 
been making astonishing progress in her race 
toward industrialization and great power 
status. Between 1951 and 1957 her indus- 
trial production index rose by 37 percent, a 
more rapid rise than even the United States 
could boast. And this has been accom- 
plished without interrupting an equally de- 
termined drive to improve health, literacy, 
and living conditions generally for the In- 
dian masses. 

But there have been hitches. India’s sec- 
ond 5-year plan has had to be cut back not 
once but several times because of over- 
ambitious quotas. And right now India is 
facing a major exchange crisis. 

B. K. Nehru, a cousin of the Prime Min- 
ister, is in Washington trying to raise $300 
million urgently needed to pay for goods 
which both the public and the private sectors 
of India’s economy require from abroad. The 
imports are needed to maintain the pace cf 
industrial expansion, and there just aren't 
enough exports at the moment to pay for 
them. a 

Doubtless this sum will be made up either 
by us or by the International Monetary 
Fund or by some combination of lenders, 
and India will move on again. The danger 
is, However, that this crisis will be followed 
by another, and by a third after that, and 
that some one of them will eventually prove 
too much, bringing the whole effort down 
around India’s ears. 

We cannot let this happen. The free 
world has a stake in seeing India’s growth 
program succeed. If India fails in her demo- 
cratic, capitalistic approach to industrializa- 
tion, other underdeveloped nations will look 
to Red Russia and China as their models, 

A new United States policy is called for. 
It is no longer enough that we supply 
emergency aid when the program falters. 
We should be thinking in terms of a major 
and continuing infusion. Senators KENNEDY 
and Cooper almost won congressional ap- 
proval for such Action earlier this summer. 
Our State Department should now take up 
the challenge. 

Mr. Nehru should get what he needs im- 
mediately. But the United States should 
send a team of experts to India to find out 
what the country’s long-term needs are, 
Ideally it should persuade other lending 
countries to join in the survey. And when 
the facts have been canvassed a consortium 
of Western nations shouid be set up to 
underwrite India’s herolo and exciting effort. 

Indian ald will cost us less this way, be- 
cause it will be planned aid, aid that is 
calculated to get the maximum possible re- 
turn, And for such an approach we will al- 
most certainly get the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion and assistance of our major allies, 

India has the potential of a great and 
self-supporting industrial nation. Here is 
an investment opportunity which can bring 
not only great financial returns, but also 
great political and human ones. We dare 
not pass it up. 


United States Congressman From Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most interesting 
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stories that I have been privileged to 
read for a long time will be published in 
this week's Saturday Evening Post and 
is entitled “United States Congressman 
From Asia.” 

Milton MacKaye has done an out- 
standing job in writing about our col- 
league, Judge Darie Saum of the 29th 
District of California. 

Judge Saunp’s presence in this House 
testifies to the world that the people of 
America are interested in sincere, in- 
telligent, and loyal service on the part 
of their elected officials rather than 
their antecedents, 

I'am happy to have the privilege of 
serving on the California delegation 
with Darre Saunp and serving in the 
Congress of the United States at a 
period when, in keeping with its ancient 
precedent, it opened its door to him. 

Judge Saunn’s acceptance by the peo- 
ple in his district is best indicated by the 
very heavy vote given him recently in 
the California primary, where he was a 
candidate for reelection, 

The article follows: 

Unrrep STATES CONGRESSMAN FROM ASIA 

(By Milton Mackaye) 

One of the most colorful personalities in 
the 85th Congress is a stocky, swarthy, 
bushy-haired Californian whose very pres- 
ence in Washington is a practical demon- 
stration of the workability of the American 
dream. Not too many years ago his neigh- 
bors in the Imperial Valley—if called to sit 
in sober judgment—would have had to vote 
Dare Stag Sauwp the politician most un- 
likely to succeed. His career handicaps 
seemed insurmountable. 

First of all, Saunp was not a citizen and, 
under then-existing law, could not become 
one. A farmer by profession with a living 
to make for his family, he was forbidden by 
the same law to own or lease property. Al- 
though a graduate of two great universities, 
he was a member of an unpopular—and 
sometimes despised—minority group; a 
later political opponent was to describe him, 
perhaps ungenerously, but fairly accurately, 
as an “immigrant Hindu.” 

Datre Saunp was, indeed, born near the 
city of Amritsar, India, 58 years ago, and to- 
day is the only Member of Congress of Aslan 
origin. He came to this country as a student 
in 1920 and did not return to his native land 
until 37 years tater. Last autumn, accom- 
panied by his American-born wife and one 
of his two daughters, he made a 6,000-mile 
tour of Asia that was not only a personal 
triumph but a solid contribution to im- 
proved relations between East and West. 

Saunp, a realist by necessity, painted no 
pretty pictures for the multitudes who 
crowded schools and public squares to hear 
him speak. He did not deny that prejudice 
and discrimination against Japanese, Chl- 
nese and East Indians had existed in Califor- 
nia when he chose to make his life there; 
the Allen Exclusion Act effectively barred 
them from any real participation in public 
affairs. As a matter of fact, Saunp helped 
write the law which, passed in 1946, per- 
mitted East Indians to qualify for citizen- 
ship. He became a citizen himself in 1949. 
I told my audiences,” Saum said recent- 


ly. “that prejudice thrives in all countries 


and all climates; parochiallsm has no flag. 
But in a democracy things can change and 
people do change; I explained that things 
had changed greatly in the United States 
since World War II. As an example of the 
new winds blowing, I cited my own election. 
The fact that I had been an outcast, that I 
had fought my way up, worked for me rather 
than against me. The proof of change was 
the fact that in a district traditionally ultra- 
conservative I somehow made the grade.“ 
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The Congressman's graceful statement, 
however, gave the, people of Calcutta and 
Delhi and Amritsar no hint of the high 
drama of the campaign 2 years ago in Call- 
fornia’s sweltering 29th district. This dis- 
trict, 200 miles long by 100 miles wide, is 
composed of Riverside and Imperial Counties 
and stretches from the Mexican border to 
the outskirts of Los Angeles. Temperatures 
reach astronomical heights in summer and 
early fall, and one weary eastern reporter 
who followed Saunp in the desert for 48 
hours paraphrased Gen. Philip Sheridan's 
remarks about Texas when he (the reporter) 
finally holed up in an air-conditioned motel. 

“If I owned both hell and the Imperial 
Valley.“ said the reporter, “I'd rent out the 
Imperial Valley and cool off in hell.” 

There were many reporters; no congres- 
sional campaign in recent years has received 
so much national publicity. And for ob- 
vious reasons, Saunp’s opponent, personally 
endorsed by President Eisenhower, was a 
world figure—the dynamic and glamorous 
aviatrix, Jacqueline Cochran Odlum. Jackie, 
a truly great filer who still holds many na- 
tional records, organized the WASPS in 
World War II, served her country in many 
ways, was and is the friend of admirals and 
generals and industrial titans. Yet Jackie 
fought her way up too; at the age of 12 she 
was a barefoot orphan in a Georgia cotton 
mill, She ended as the owner of her own 
cosmetics business. Her husband, who 
spends his winters on their 1,000-acre ranch 
at Indio, is well known in the world of 
finance; he is Floyd B. Odlum, one of Amer- 
ica’s richest men. 

The contrast in candidates provided the 
drama. Saunp, the educated but obscure 
Sikh from the rawboned small town of 
Westmorland, was running as a Democrat in 
a district which had never failed to send a 
Republican to Congress. For a time the odds 
against him seemed overwhelming; one ob- 
server described the rivalry as that of the 
lioness and the mouse, 

Saum kept calm; he shared the limelight 
created by the prominence of his adversary. 
and he campaigned shrewdly and to good 
effect. He knéw that the rancors of a bitter 
primary battle had disaffected many Repub- 
licans who ordinarily would have been in 
Jackie's camp. On election day, Eisenhower 
carried the district overwhelmingly, but 
Saunp achieved a major upset. When the 
last ballots were counted, he had defeated 
Jackie by a few thousand votes. 

Many Californians still regard Sauwo’s vic- 
tory as a political accident; that controversy 
will be resolved when he comes up for re- 
election this fall. Recently I toured Imperial 
and Riverside Counties and I can report that 
he is running strohgly and that he is not 
running scared. The victory was a quick and 
spectacular one, but the real story behind it 
began in the village of Chhajalwadi, a good 
many years ago and miles away, 

Darre Savno is often described by his 
friends as completely American in appear- 
ance, manner and thought. He is outgoing. 
indefatigable, and his background is in our 
pioneer tradition. It is significant that his 
family were Sikhs, a religious group which 
separated 500 years ago from the Hindus, wh9 
predominate in India, 

Saunp’s grandfather was a village black- 
smith who, in the Congressman’s words, "had 
no assets but five husky boys.” The boys left 
home to better themselves, and Sacnp$ 
father and two of his uncles became well-to- 
do government contractors, builders of 
canals and railroads. owners of big houses 
and large tracts of land. 

“Neither my father nor my mother could 
read or wrte,” SAUND told me, “but they were 
passionately interested in education for their 
children and the children of our village. 
They furnished the quarters for the local 
primary school and they paid the salary 
the teacher. It is a western delusion that 
women occupy an inferior position in Indis; 
actually my mother was always the boss ot 
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the family. My father died when I was 10, 
and this long afterward my mother’s admoni- 
tions are compulsions. ‘Always wash your 
hands before eating.’ Today I find myself 
sneaking down to the men’s room before a 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria. ‘Make 
friends everywhere and no enemies.“ I have 
tried all my life, but have not always been 
successful. ‘Respect religious men.’ I still 
am incapable of entering a room ahead of a 
minister or a priest.” 

Saum attended grammar school and high 
school in Amritsar and was graduated with 
honors from the-University of Punjab in 1919. 
A normal next step for a bright Sikh was a 
position in Britain's Indian civil service. But 
Saunp was already a follower of Mahatma 
Gandhi and an enthusiastic Indian national- 
ist; the newspapers had introduced him to 
Woodrow Wilson, who wanted to make the 
world safe for democracy, and Wilson's 
speeches had introduced him to the writings 
of Abraham Lincoln. He was America-in- 
clined, At about this time Gandhi and 
Nehru went to prison, and Saunn’s elder 
brother decided Darre would be safer at the 
University of California than in Amritsar. 
Dar had expansive ideas—he would study 
the canning industry in the United States 
and return to set up a profitable business in 
his homeland. s 

A iew months later he found himself in 
Berkeley, domiciled at the residence club- 
house of the Hindu Students’ Association 
with about 80 other Indian students. (One 
of them, Pratap Singh, he met again last 
year; Pratap Singh is now chief minister of 
the province of Punjab.) Saunp enrolled 
for several agricultural subjects, and also 
learned that if he took a few mathematical 
courses it would be comparatively easy to 
get a master's degree, He went on, during 
the next 4 years, to win his doctorate in 
Mathematics. The title of his thesis, he re- 
members, was, On Functions Associated With 
the Elliptic Cylinder in Harmonic Analysis. 

By that time his British-accented English 
had absorbed both American idiom and 
Campus slang, and he frequently spoke before 
Student and church groups to eulogize Gan- 
dhi—whom he never knew or met—and to 
lambaste British rule in India. His family 
Warned him that the authorities back there 
had a complete dossier on his anti-British 
tirades. Saunp was confused about his fu- 
ture, After his elder brother died, there were 
No more checks from home and he was strict- 
ly on his own. 

“Like Stephen Leacock's hero,” he told me, 
“I was riding off in all directions. I wanted 
to write a history of India, be a teacher, re- 
turn to India as a political fighter, make a 
fortune. I was adrift in a country where I 
Could not become a citizen, and my first job 
al ter earning a doctor of philosophy degree 
Was as foreman of the sirup department in 
& fruit cannery. I never used my math 
again.“ 

Saund had abandoned the traditional Sikh 
turban, cut his hair, and begun shaving 
early in his Berkeley years. But he stin went 
to the Sikh temple at Stockton, in the San 
Joaquin Valley, to celebrate religious days. 
There he met Hindus, many of them iterate, 
Who drove big motorcars; they were farmers 
in the rich, irrigated Imperial Valley. He 
decided to go there too, So the second job 
ot the doctor of philosophy from’ Berkeley 
Was that of foreman of a cottonpicking gang 
Near Holtville. He made good money, saved 
it, planted a good celery crop by share- 
cropping—and lost his shirt. 

The Imperial Valley is like that. There 
are certainties there; two crops can be har- 
Vested annually, sunshine is inevitable, and 
irrigation water from the Colorado River 
Will wander down your own cared-for ditch. 
But the market is unpredictable, Farmers 
Make a fortune on onions or watermelons 
One year, and go in debt the next. SAUND 
Was to place his bets on this agricultural 
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roulette wheel for a good many years, but 
he also had to get a book out of his system. 
It was an answer to Katherine Mayo’s best 
seller, Mother India, which Indians consid- 
ered an outrageous and ill-reported picture 
of India’s backwardness. 


Bachelor Saum went up to Los Angeles to 


complete his research and there met his fu- 
ture wife. Actually, although they did not 
remember it, they had met before; Marian 
Kosa, then 10 or 11, and her mpther had 
been passengers on the vessel which brought 
Saunp to the United States. One night in 
Los Angales, Emil Kosa, Jr., a young artist 
who had heard Saunp speak at the First 
Unitarian Society of Hollywood, brought him 
home to dinner and introduced the Indian 
to his sister. Marian, born in Cape Cod to 
parents of Czech origin, was then a fresh- 
man at University of California at Los An- 
geles.. The Saunps were married in 1928. 
His book and their son, Dalip, Jr., appeared 
in 1930. The book, My Mother India, was 
close to Marlan's heart because she had typed 
it so many times, but it was not a financial 
success. 

So it was back to the Imperial Valley and 
farming and some rather rigorous pioneering. 
Neither Saunp nor his wife was afraid of 


manual labor; like their neighbors, they 


lived in a shack because they could afford 
nothing better. And in the 1930's the Valley 
was visited by pestilences. One year it was 
crickets, the next year mildew. Then it was 
blackbirds. Mrs. Saund recalls a crop sea- 
son when they planted maize; it was her duty 
to stand in the corner of a field and fire a 
22 rifle under the clouds of blackbirds as 

- they descended on the ripening corn. It 
worked too. The blackbirds did not get the 
corn. 

The future Congressman did most of his 
farming around Westmorland, a once- 
thriving but now sleepy town which boasts 
that its geographic location is 180 feet below 
sea level. He tried everything in his time— 
alfalfa, melons, onions, celery, cotton; he was 
one of the first to grow sugar beets and Pun- 
jab flax, now important crops in the Valley. 
Because he could not own or lease land, he 
often took leases in his wife’s name; she, of 
course, was an American citizen. Or he 
sharecropped by oral agreement or some 
other subterfuge. Also he knew what it was 
like to line up outside a bank for a $50 loan 
and not get it. 

The Saunds prospered enough to buy a new 
car every year, to take July-August trips to 
the coolness of Yosemite with their 3 chil- 
dren; they played tennis and hiked, and 
Marian was active in the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. In the midthirties Saunp hit 
the jackpot one year with alfalfa. Opti- 
mistic—a Valley farmer has to be opti- 
mistic—he sank his $8,000 profit in bigger 
holdings, borrowed $10,000 more, and the 
next season the bottom fell out of the hay 
market. Saunp did not take bankruptcy. 
(“In India,” he told me, “a man who takes 
bankruptcy must keep a coal-oil lamp burn- 
ing in his window as a symbol of his shame.“ 
But it took him a number of years to pay off 
his debts. 

In the congressional primaries in 1956 a 
Democratic opponent put into the record the 
fact that seven judgment suits had been 
filed against Saunp by creditors. As cam- 
paign material it backfired. ‘What the hell,” 

an El Centro supporter said to me a few 
weeks ago. “Everybody goes broke in the 
Imperial Valley sooner or later. Doc SAUND, 
for all his education, was a dirt farmer like 
me and he knows what we are up against. 
He's been broke like the rest of us and he 
paid what he owed.” 

Aubrey Lee, a Westmoreland grocer, be- 
lieves that the Co: got his first pro- 
pulsion toward public life in a Current 
Events Club organized by a group of thirty- 
odd businessmen in Westmoreland and 
nearby Brawley. Their monthly meetings 
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were serious affairs; members, turnabout, 
were required to research and present a 
paper on one phase of world happenings, 
“Why, we had it figured out how the war 
would be fought before it even began,” said 
Lee. Saum was a stanch supporter of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and an articulate one. At 
the Current Events Club he strove to improve 
his platform manner, and succeeded. He 
joined the Toastmasters’ Club, eventually 
won its regional speechmaking competition 
and became the district governor. 

Like many another Congressman, SAUND 
has had a long romance with his larynx— 
which incidentally needs no amplifier. Even 
in a private conversation the effect is ora- 
torical, and his rather high voice reverberates 
from one office wall to the other like the roar 
of breakers by the sounding sea. Long before 
he became a political campaigner he was a 
frequent speaker before service clubs and 
civic groups, usually with India as his sub- 
ject. “It wasn’t so much that those sun- 
burned men wanted to hear about Gandhi,” 
said a friend. Some of them didn’t even 
like Hindus or Democrats. It was more that 
SAUND was always available.” 

In 1942, physicians made family life more 
difficult. They told Marian Saund that she 
could no longer live in the Imperial Valley; 
her allergy to Bermuda grass made her battle 
with asthma insupportable. She moved back 
to Los Angeles and returned to college. She 
was graduated in 1945 and since that time 
has been a teacher in the elementary schools 
of the Fairfax District. It was a curious, 
divided life. War years were prosperous years 
in the valley; Saunp batched it and farmed, 
and drove up to Los Angeles weekends to see 
his wife and children. On Mondays he took 
off at 3 a. m. for the desert to make sure the 
irrigation ditches were properly opened in 
the early dawn. 

It could have been a lonely life, but Saunp 
filled his odd hours and his evenings with ac- 
tivity. For one thing, he helped to o; 
the India Association of America, which 
pushed for legislation to make his 8,000 fel- 
low countrymen eligible for citizenship. He 
went to Washington, and Clare Boothe Luce, 
a Republican, and Emanuel Celler, a Demo- 
crat, sponsored the bill; in 1946, when Presi- 
dent Truman signed it, the bill became law. 
Saump got his final papers 3 years later. 
Books—Saunp still reads himself to sleep 
every night—were also hedges against lone- 
liness. The political worker who will really 
work, who is always on call, means money in 
the bank for any party. When Saunp be- 
came a citizen, he was appointed immedi- 
ately to the central committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Imperial County and later 
became chairman. 

When he decided to run for town judge, 
however, several of his close associates 
thought he was unwise. “Doc,” said one of 
them, “a lot of people here came originally 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. I'm 
afraid your skin is too dark.” But some of 
those people, prosperous after earlier hard- 
ships, felt they, too, had met with discrimi- 
nation when they came to the valley as pen- 
niless Okies and Arkies. Saunp passed the 
examination required by the State—although 
he was not a lawyer—and won the election, 
Immediately five Westmorland citizens 
petitioned for his disqualification because he 
had not been a citizen for a year. He did not 
oppose the petition. 

The county board of supervisors had to 
appoint a fudge. Hundreds of Imperial 
County residents signed a round-robin ask- 
ing that Saunp get the January appoint- 
ment; his year as a citizen would then have 
been completed. The supervisors instead ap- 
pointed Frank Lyall, long-time Westmor- 
land resident. Sauwp defeated Lyall in the 
following year's election and went on the 
bench, 

Actually this judicial post was similar to 
that of justice of the peace in many com- 
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munities, and when his congressional cam- 
paign literature referred to him as “D. 8, 
(Judge) Savuwp,” some of his opponents re- 
marked that he was getting rather handsome 
mileage out of a position which didn't re- 
quire a legal education or a great amount of 
his time. Nevertheless, two Imperial County 
district attorneys, Arthur Lockie and Don C. 
Bitler, have described him as an able, alert, 
conscientious judge who cooperated fully 
with the law-enforcement agencies. They 
refer to the cleanup of Westmorland's now 
ghostlike Fifth Street, which was then one 
neon-lighted honky-tonk after another; 
prostitution, narcotics vending, and gam- 
bling prospered on the wages of itinerant 
fieldworkers who, brought in from Mexico, 
were literally men without women. £ 

For several years Saunp had been doing 
only part-time farming. He handied farm 
contracts for the American Fruit Growers, a 
packing firm, and also was a fertilizer sales- 
man for the Agro Phosphate Company, Then 
he set up his own chemical-fertilizer busi- 
ness. Thirty-odd tanks labeled “Saunp” 
currently supply valley farms; the business 
grosses about 6250,000 a year. A.C. Faubion, 
who was once Saunn’s boss at American Frult 
Growers, supervises the Saunp business op- 
erations in his absence, 

There was one thing obvious about the 
1956 congressional campaign. The Demo- 
crats were united and the Republicans were 
divided. True enough, Saun had a rival in 
the Democratic primary, but he beat him 
handsomely; five Republicans sought office, 
and they lashed one another. John S. 
Phillips, in Congress for 14 years, did not 
run; he supported Jackie Cochran Odium. 
Fred Eldridge, a former newspaperman and 
president of the Farm Bureau in Riverside 
County, was her principal rival; he was also 
a World Federalist. Fur fiew. An Indio 
editor described the campaign as the most 
literary bloodletting in history; three candi- 
dates had made the mistake of writing 
books. Jackie had written her autobiog- 
raphy; Eldridge, who had served with dis- 
tinction under Gen. Joe Stilwell in Burma, 
had written a defense of Stilwell's China 
policy. Even Sauno’s book, remaindered a 
quarter of a century before, was resurrected 
to establish him as a dangerous radical be- 
cause the British Government in India had 
barred its importation. 

Mrs. Odlum beat Eldridge in the primary 
by a close vote; there seems litle doubt that 
some of his supporters, indignant over what 
they felt to be unjust atacks on their candi- 
date, voted Democratic in the fall. And 
Just to prove that anything can happen in 
California, Fred Eldridge, who refused to en- 
dorse Mrs. Odlum, who was personally en- 
dorsed by Eisenhower, became the Eisen- 
hower manager in .Riverside County. Is 
that confusing enough? 

Sober Republicans this long after are not 
sure that party division was solely respon- 
sible for the Democratic victory; they have 
done their own intensive researches. River- 
side and Imperial Counties, once almost 
Tfeudally controlled, are changing. Rivyer- 
side County in particular has grown enor- 
mously in population; the rich smell of 
citrus groves is giving way to housing devel- 
opments. Democratic workers in 1956 set 
themselves a goal of registering 10,000 new 
voters, and probably made it. Impartial ob- 
servers say the Saund family deserves a 
hefty share of the credit. Mrs. Saund and 
her younger daughter, Ellie, moved into an 
apartment in the city of Riverside, where 
the candidate was not well known, and be- 
gan ringing doorbells as fulitime cam- 

Other family members and in- 
laws were available on weekends. 

Mrs. Saund said reecntly she had spent a 
lifetime trying to dominate her children and 
had never succeeded. Dal, Jr, a combat 
Ueutenant in Korea, won a couple of Bronze 
Stars and was wounded in action. He was 
graduated this year in mechanical engineer- 
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ing at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy; he has a pretty wife and a 6-month-old 
son. Julle, the elder daughter, was presi- 
dent of the YWCA at UCLA, went to work 
for the engineering department of Convair 
Aircraft. She met and married Dr. Fred 
Fisher, a young physicist who specializes in 
underwater sonics; they now live in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where Fisher is doing research 
work at Harvard. Ellie will be a senior at 
University of California at Los Angeles this 
fall and expects to become, like her mother, 
a schoolteacher. 

The Congressman got heavy support among 
his district's minority groups—Mexican- 
Americans, Negroes, and a few East Indians 
but there are not enough of these voters 
to swing an election. He won the farm vote 
and also did well in the cities. One observer 
described his achievement as the “skilled 
selling of a pleasing personality.“ Another 
said, “His background as a dirt farmer and 
his civic activities made the people in the 
district feel closer to him, despite his for- 
eign origin, than they did to the brilliant 
Mrs. Odlum.” 

“I believe,” Saunp himself said the other 
day, “that many, many people just thought 
it was an opportunity to demonstrate that 
they believe in democracy and fair play.” 

When the Congressman brought his bright 
nimbus of publicity to Washington, the 
Democrats promptly placed him on the pow- 
erful House Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
Was as a one-man subcommittee that he 
made his extraordinary expedition to the 
Orilent—technically to investigate the mu- 
tual security program, actually to improve 
relations between the United States and 
Asia. The trip began last October 22 and 
ended January 3. Everywhere, as telecasts 
and films revealed, the Saunps were met by 
tremendous crowds—in Japan, in Hong 
Hong, in the Philippines and Burma and, of 
course, in India. 

In Calcutta, in New Delhi, in his native 
Punjab, they were garlanded with marigolds, 
mobbed by schoolchildren, lonized at meet- 
ings. Saunp’s American wife and daughter 
were of particular interest to the crowds; in 
one city, when he appeared at a reception 
without the tired ladies, he was hustled back 
to his hotel by car to recruit them. In New 
Delhi he addressed the Parliament for 2 
hours, and Prime Minister Nehru—whom he 
had met the year before in Washington— 
was host at a private family luncheon. In 
the Punjab the Saunps traveled in a private 
rallroad car provided by his brother Kar- 
nail, a graduate engineer who is a member 
of the five-man board which controis India's 
railroads. Just the summer before, SAUND 
had attended a traditional Sikh wedding in 
Ottawa when Karnall'’s som married the 
daughter of the Indonesian Ambassador to 
Canada. 

The Congressman spoke either in Punjabi 
or English, asking his audiences to choose. 
Even after an absence of almost four dec- 
ades, his Punjabi was fluent, but his daugh- 
ter was told guardedly that he spoke with 
an American accent. He talked frankly and 
vigorously about America’s position in the 
postwar world vis-a-vis communism; he 
willingly discussed such sore issues as Little 
Rock, Goa, Kashmir, and Pakistan, often 
using Indian stories and parables to make his 
point. Returning to his native village was 
perhaps his most affecting experience. 
There the 30 trees he had planted as a young- 
ster—in India an act of virtue—were full 
grown and provided pools of shade. Under 
the trees a Sikh poet sang elegiac verses 
which—and here the Con found 
himself in tears—included Saunp’s mother’s 
dying words. 

Saump's opponents have accused him of a 
certain ineptness as a working Congress- 
man, but he showed no ineptness as a good- 
will ambassador. When I toured his district, 
I discovered that the Indian expedition had 
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made him new friends, particularly among 
women voters interested in peace and 
international relations. But he still is 4 
controversial figure; those who like him 
like him very much, and those who dislike 
him are eloquent about it. 

Saund has done some floundering as & 
Congressman, but most freshmen in Wash- 
ington do. His colleagues have giyen him 
friendly help in matters concerning 
district and probably will give him more be- 
fore election time. A great many of the 
large growers in the valley oppose him, but. 
on the other hand, he has in the past had 
the support of such men as Jack H. Benson, 
one of the largest farm operators; wealthy 
rancher John J. Elmore} and James Simons, 
president of the Imperial Valley Beet Grow- 
ers Association. “In another term or two.“ 
Benson predicted recently at his office in 
Brawley, “he will be one of the outstanding 
men in Congress. He has education, energy, 
and brain power.” 

Personally, Saunp is spirited, well informed 
and engaging. Of necessity, he early le: 
to get along with people. “Even in the first 
days, when things were harder,“ he told me, 
“I never had a fist fight or cussed back a 
man who cussed me. That's what Gandhi 
taught, and it was the way my mother raised 
me.” His own son has described him as the 
most patient man he ever knew; in a life- 
time, he said, he has never seen his father lose 
his temper. At 58, Saunp looks 10 years 
younger; his blue-black hair is only faintly 
graying; he is well dressed in a public calling 
where wrinkle and rumple are often a trade- 
mark. He does not drink or smoke, but ís 
unstuffy about people who do. As a onetime 
New Dealer, he supports most so-called Hb- 
eral causes and last year won an Urban 
League award for bettering race relations. 
Yet he is an odd combination of meditative 
idealist and shrewd crossroads politician. 
He makes political errors, but rarely repeats 
them. A generous man himself, he is as 
rapacious for his district as any string-tie 
Claghorn from the peanut-growing belt. 
Like most Congressmen—where their home- 
folks are concerned—he regards the Budget 
Bureau as the sworn enemy of man’s highest 
hopes, 

Mrs. Saund took a sabbatical year from 
schoolteaching when her husband went to 
Congress and now makes frequent trips 
east. But she still pursues her chosen 
schoolteaching career. The Saund home in 
Los Angeles is on a steep slope in the Holly- 
wood hills; Mrs. Saund bought the lot be- 
cause of the view. Her husband and son in 
1950 built the 3-bedroom modest white house 
with a minimum of professional help and & 
maximum of effort; most of the building 
materials had to be hoisted aloft by cables. 
A celery crop, which had proved so disastrous 
when Sab first went to the valley, this time 
paid the bills. The roulette wheel always 
turns. In Washington the Saunds make 
their home in a Connecticut Avenue apart- 
ment, 

The Republicans in the 29th District this 
time have taken careful aim at the man from 
Chhajalwadi. Party lesions have been salved 
and wounds bandaged. All substantial fac- 
tions of the party are supporting John Bab- 
bage, a 42-year-old lawyer from Riverside who 
has made his mark in many ways. Born in 
New York, he worked his way through the 
University of Southern California and won & 
scholarship to the Columbia University Law 
School. For 6 years he was a special agent for 
the FBI, spending 3 of the war years in South 
America. After coming to Riverside as 8 
deputy district attorney, he went into private 
law practice. He was elected to the Call- 
fornia Legislature in 1948 after receiving 
both Republican and Democratic~ nominas- 
tions in a (remember, California 18 
that State which allows crossfiling in a 
primary) and spent two terms there. In an 
evening interview at the famous old Mission 
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Inn at Riverside, I found him an affable, 
ambitious, and intelligent young man. 

But for all the self-examination of Repub- 

in Imperial and Riverside Counties, 

Datir Stan SAUND may not be an easy man 
to beat. Let his wife have the last word. 

“Daur is the optimist in our family. Iam 
the worrier and brooder, He is optimistic 
about out well and, astonish- 
ingly enough, they often do.“ 


The St. Lawrence Seaway: How It Stim- 
ulates Wisconsin’s Industrial and 
Commercial Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
Pleased to read in the June 1958 issue 
Of the magazine Torch, published by the 

‘Waukee Advertising Club, an excel- 

t article devoted to the constructive 

pact of the St. Lawrence seaway on 
the State of Wisconsin. 

A great many articles have appeared 
on this general subject, as might be 
expected 


But the unique features of Torch 

with its graphic presentation 

of maps and photos, makes this, like 

Other articles in Torch, particularly 
impressive. 

The fact that the article’s author is 

Brockel, municipal port director 

Milwaukee, an expert Badger who 

Probably knows from firsthand experi- 

the meaning of the seaway in 

of Wisconsin as much as or better 

than any other single man in my State, 

wurther contributes to the article's great 

ue. 


I may say that Torch magazine in its 
Own right represents one of the most 
brilliant printing jobs which it is my 
Pleasure to see. I know of few publica- 
tions anywhere in the United States in 
the graphic arts-advertising field which 

& better job, in black and white and 
in full color, than does this outstanding 
Monthly magazine, representative of an 
Outstanding ad club. It is no accident 
that it appears in Milwaukee—one of 

ca’s greatest graphic arts centers. 

I send to the desk the text of the ar- 
ticle and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, preceded by a list of the editorial 

of Torch, and the Officers of the 

Club, because I believe that they are 
i be congratulated for their contribu- 

on to the progress of the advertising 
profession. 

There being no objection, the list and 
pice were ordered to be printed in the 

ECORD, as follows: 

OF MILWAUKEE ADVERTISING CLUB, 
1957-58 

Officers: President, James W. Murphy, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co; vice 
President, Burton E. Hotvedt, Klau-Van 
0 Dunlap. Inc.; secretary, Peter W. 

isen, Olsen Publishing Co.; treasurer, 
Homer J, Bendinger, the Milwaukee Journal. 

of governors: Carl N. Becker, Beck- 
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er Electrotype Co.; Franklin G. Beezley, 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc.; Frank V. 
Birch, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 
Walter G. Cruice, Pohiman Studios, Inc.; 
Walter J. Kessler, Pabst Oo.; Joel 
Kursel, Hoffman & York, Inc.; H. Ellis Sax- 
ton, Saxton Agency; Robert C. Slater, Slater- 
Rost Studios, Inc. 
STAFF OF THE TORCH 


Editor, Winston O. Williams, Elau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc.; art editor, Robert 
C. Slater, Slater-Rost Studios, Inc.; indus- 
tries feature editor, Robert F. Buntrock, 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce; 
graphic arts feature editor, Carl N. Becker, 
Becker Electrotype Co.; graphic arts news 
editor, Edward O. Goetz, Olsen Publishing 
Co.; Torch-Lite Parade editor, Robert W. 
Maercklein, Maercklein Advertising; meet- 
ings editor, Kenneth W. Gredler, Andrews 
Agency, Inc.; social events editor, H. Kendig 
Eaton, Mathisson & Associates, Inc.; busi- 
ness manager, Robert E. Schulz. Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co.; associate business man- 
ager, Earl J, Holsen, Frank H. Bercker 
Studios, Ltd. 


Tue Sr. LAWRENCE Seaway: How Ir Wit. 
STIMULATE WISCONSIN’S INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL GROWTH 


A new $85 million integrated aluminum 
processing plant, first of its kind, built by 
Reynolds Aluminum Co., on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence River near Massena, N, Y. 
Next door, a gigantic new aluminum foundry 
for General Motors. Ready for launching at 
Detroit, the largest bulk freighter in the en- 
tire history of the Great Lakes, built by 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, At Bay City, Mich., a 
shipyard humming with the building of 4 
guided-mijssile destroyers for the United 
States Navy, with a contract value of $70 
million. Along the Ohio shore of Lake Erie 
an impressive array of new chemical, petro- 
chemical, electronics, rubber, food, and 
metal processing industrial plants. In the 
Indiana sand dunes at the south end of 
Lake Michigan, Bethlehem Steel's acquisi- 
tion of 3,500 acres of lake shore which Mr. 
Eugene Grace said was not being acquired 
for a “bird sanctuary.” 

In business papers, the New York Central 
Railroad, arch enemy of the seaway project, 
inviting industrial development in the valley 
of the St. Lawrence to take advantage of a 
development which the New York Central 
bitterly fought for 40 years. One thousand 
and five hundred miles west, the State of 
Nebraska advertising the advantages of new 
industry in Nebraska, served by the seaway. 

In Milwaukee and all major lake ports, 
the ringing sound of piledrivers and the 
clatter of dredges, and bustling activity on 
the waterfront as industrial brokers and 
Teal estate agents survey the opportunities 
for industrial sites served by deep water. 
Along Milwaukee's river and lake channels 
new manufacturing plants, ship repair enter- 
prises, warehouses, truck terminals, and a 
huge new electrical power installation to 
serve the rising demand for electrical energy 
in the harbor area. 


SEAWAY ALREADY BENEFITING STATE 


These are some of the already visible in- 
dustrial Impacts of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. In Wisconsin, industry has already 
benefited tremendously from this great proj- 
ect which our State so long and vigorously 
advocated. Wisconsin asserted its political 
leadership throughout the long fight for the 
seaway, and it was singularly appropriate 
that the seaway bill finally passed by Con- 
gress after 35 years of debate carries the 
distinguished name of the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, the Honorable ALEXANDER 
Wuer, 

Wisconsin also made its contribution to 
the building of the seaway.“ Lou Perini, a 
giant in the contracting industry, and one 
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of the principal builders of the seaway, esti- 
mates that Wisconsin-buiit equipment to 
the value of $50 million, has gone into the 
buliding of the seaway. The great power 
dam at the International Rapids, the second 
largest power producer in the world, will 
have Milwaukee-built turbines and trans- 
formers and Wausau-built gate lifters, The 
great names of Wisconsin’s industry are to 
be seen everywhere in the earth moving, 
construction, and electronic phases of the 
seaway. 
HUGE PROJECT NEARS COMPLETION 


The St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect, the subject of national controversy for 
30 years, is moving rapidly toward comple- 
tion. The turbines in the great new power 
stations at the International Rapids are 
scheduled to start spinning in August of 
1958, adding 13 billion kilowatt hours to 
the annual power output of New York State 
and the Province of Ontario. 

In April of 1959, the great new locks of 
the St. Lawrence project will open to lake 
and ocean ships, For the first time in his- 
tory, the largest lake vessels will be able 
to move from the Great Lakes to tide water, 
and some 80 percent to 90 percent of the 
world’s shipping will be able to sail past 
Montreal, the former head of salt water 
navigation, and to make lake ports into sea 
ports. The benefits of low-cost water 
transportation will apply for the movement 
of industrial raw materials, farm produce, 
and finished goods of all kinds. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT TO BE TREMENDOUS 


It has been said that the North American 
continent is not likely ever to see again an 
engineering project as huge in scope and in 
cost as the building of the seaway. As this 
monumental engineering task nears comple- 


cials, all the way from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Rocky Mountains, are busily 
analyzing and projecting the economic im- 
pact of the St. Lawrence seaway upon ways 
of life and methods of business throughout 
the Middle West. Canadian public opinion 
is unanimous that the seaway will prove 
to be the greatest single force in the de- 
velopment of Canada and her resources, 
Shipping executives throughout Europe and 
South America are forecasting and planning 
for the seaway. 

The seaway may well prove to be a de- 
cisive factor in future patterns of industry 
and commerce in Wisconsin, and through- 
out the Great Lakes area generally. Health- 
ier population growth curves, and the in- 
dices of manufacturing production, show 
clearly that the Great Lakes has 
emerged from the economic doldrums which 
retarded the area throughout the 1930's and 
1940's. The Great Lakes area has much to 
offer in the way of natural resources, cli- 
matic advantages, skilled populations, and 
the world’s largest regional concentration of 
industrial and agricultural development. 
The Great Lakes themselves have been a 
great unifying force, off an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of water, and the 
lowest-cost mass transportation found any- 
where in the world. The natural highway 
offered by the Great Lakes brought together 
the region's rich resources of coal, iron ore, 
and limestone. This union developed the 
greatest concentration of steel production 
and manufacturing enterprise found any- 
where in the world. 

WHAT SEAWAY MEANS TO WISCONSIN 


How will the seaway affect industry in 
Wisconsin and the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of this State? s 

A flourishing ocean trade is already de- 
veloping on the Great Lakes, in spite of the 
limitations of the present 14-foot seaway 
route, soon to blossom out as a 27-foot sys- 
tem of navigation from tidewater at Montreal 
all the way to Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
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Duluth-Superior. For example, 25 regular 
lines of ocean steamers are now serving the 
port of Milwaukee with perhaps 250 ocean 
sailings chalked up for the port in 1958. In 
10 years ocean traffic at Milwaukee multiplied 
40 times in volume. Cargoes have moved 
directly from Milwaukee to a hundred over- 
seas ports on 4 continents since 1946, 

The west bank of Lake Michigan is un- 
doubtedly the most strategic single area in 
relation to the St. Lawrence seaway, because 
of the deep and rich hinterland served by 
west bank Lake Michigan ports. It is a 
striking and favorable omen that the 3 ports 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, and Green Bay han- 
die 60 percent of the ocean commerce of all 
Great Lakes ports combined. No better evi- 
dence could be developed to show how favor- 
ably Wisconsin is situated to take advantage 
of the seaway; to serve the trade territory 
between Lake Michigan and the Rockies; and 
to prosper from freight rate sayings which 
already range from $5 to $30 per ton of cargo 
by use of direct ocean shipping as compared 
to the rall-ocean combination through sea- 
board ports. An infinite variety of raw ma- 
terials, manufactured goods, and farm pro- 
duce are already utilizing the seaway route 
to link Wisconsin with overseas markets. 
Impressive shipments of Wisconsin-bullt ma- 


chinery, engines, automobiles, manufactured 


goods of many categories; and hides, meats, 
lard, grain, and dairy products from Wiscon- 
sin farms are much in evidence on the docks 
of Milwaukee's outer harbor, 


TONNAGE OF SHIPPING TO SKYROCKET 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce and the Dominion of Canada estimate 
that the St. Lawrence route, fully developed 
and utilized, will serve from 50 to 80 mil- 
lion tons of new commerce each year. From 
50 to 60 million tons will consist of iron ore, 
grain, petroleum, and other bulk traffic. 
Estimates indicate that up to 10 million tons 
per year of the traffic moving on the seaway 
will consist of high-grade, high-value gen- 
eral cargo. This valuable general cargo traf- 
fic will be attracted to large commercial and 
industrial centers, and to the best developed 
ports of the Great Lakes region. 

Wisconsin ports should be prime bene- 
ficiaries of the seaway project. A substan- 
tial new commerce in general cargo will 
move through our lake ports with added 
business for railroads, truck lines, steve- 
dores, warehousemen, brokers, banks, ship 
rephir and supply firms, and all of the color- 
ful and varied enterprises associated with 
maritime activity and world trade. 

NEW INDUSTRY EXPECTED 


The seaway should act as a magnet to 
bring new industry to the Wisconsin area, 
because exporters shipping to foreign mar- 
kets, or importers seeking raw material from 
abroad, will desire the most advantageous 
locations. Water front sites, both for in- 
dustrial and terminal purposes, will be in 
demand. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power projects has been in itself 
a considerable stimulant to Milwaukee in- 
dustry. It is noteworthy that the first con- 
tract awarded for railroad construction in 
connection with the St. Lawrence power 
project was awarded to a Milwaukee firm. 
Heavy machinery and earth-moving equip- 
ment, for which Milwaukee is famous, is 
being used in great quantities on the work, 
and Milwaukee equipment is a ma- 
jor contribution to one of the world’s great 
construction projects.” Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin firms are participating in the equip- 
ping of the great power stations which will 
harness the waters of the St. Law- 
rence River, and put them to the service 
of mankind. 

- The project will open a new chapter in 
Wisconsin banking history, with great ex- 
pansion of foreign trade financing in Mil- 
waukee and throughout the Middle West. 
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The seaway will mean new foreign trade 
opportunities for Milwaukee and Wiscon- 
sin industry, and new markets for the grain, 


dairy goods, and produce of Wisconsin farms. 


MILWAUKEE'S PORT TO BE IMPORTANT ASSET 


With a well-established port development, 
and with ample room for growth, Milwaukee 
will become a gateway, through which will 
flow much of the foreign commerce of the 
Midwest. Milwaukee is recognized in ship- 
ping circles as having the most modern 
port facilities and handling equipment in 
the entire Great Lakes area. Steamship 
lines and shippers will utilize this well- 
equipped gateway. Milwaukee will be one 
of the principal ports to serve the territory 
between the Great Lakes and the Rocky 
Mountains, as far north as the Canadian 
border and as far south as Denver, Omaha, 
and Kansas City. The port of Milwaukee 
serves import and export traffic of 120 
cities in 18 western States between Wiscon- 
sin and the Rocky Mountains. Since 1946, 
Milwaukee, by direct ocean shipping, has 
served 98 major overseas ports, all the way 
from Rio de Janeiro on the south to 
Kirkenes, Norway, which hugs the Arctic 
Circle. 

Milwaukee’s modern harbor terminals on 
the lake front and in the Kinnickinnic Basin 
are especially designed to accommodate ves- 
sels of the class that will serve world trade 
and the Great Lakes, when the St. Law- 
rence route is in operation. The Milwaukee 
municipal outer harbor docks are accessible 
to the largest ships. They are provided with 
modern handling equipment, and excellent 
rail and highway connections. The 25 feet 
of water now available at Milwaukee's outer 
harbor treminals will be readily deepened, 
at nominal cost, to the 27-foot draft re- 
quired to accommodate maximum draft sea- 
way vessels. Milwaukee and other Wisconsin 
ports are currently making recommendations 
to the United States Corps of Engineers 
and are seeking congressional approval for 
deepening of harbor channels to meet the 
future needs of deep draft seaway shipping. 

In brief, the St. Lawrence seaway will 
mean for Milwaukee, and probably for 
other Wisconsin ports, the expansion of port 
facilities; the growth of rail, water, and 
truck traffic; greatly increased waterfront 
activity of all types; vital growth as a trade 
and banking center. There will be a pro- 
portionate expansion of payrolls and com- 
munity income. The seaway in 1959 will 
open the door to new economic activity and 
a new era of prosperity and growth, with 
Wisconsin strategically situated on Amer- 
ica’s fourth seacoast. 

It should be understood that a maxi- 
mum development of the type outlined may 
not occur immediately following the open- 
ing of the seaway in 1959, but is certain to 
develop as shipping, trade, and industry 
orient themselves to take advanatge of one 
of the most dramatic shipping developments 
in the history of the world. 


MILWAUKEE ALREADY IMPROVING PORT 
FACILITIES 


To assist industry and business In taking 
advantage of the new trade facilities which 
the seaway will stimulate, the city of Mu- 
waukee through its board of harbor com- 
missioners is carrying out an $11 million 
municipal port improvement program which 
will significantly enlarge Milwaukee's al- 
ready excellent public port facilities. Some 
of the port communities of the Great Lakes 
have been paralyzed by indecision, unwilling 
to bulld too far in advance and yet reluctant 
to pass up the trade opportunities of the 
seaway route. No such indecision has 
cramped Milwaukee's style. Having been 
confidently building its outer harbor for 
lake and ocean shipping for the past 30 
years, Milwaukee has learned that it can 
serve industry, and at the same time stim- 
ulate job opportunity and community in- 
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come, by intelligent port planning and 
building. Two major new outer harbor 
piers; a large land reclamation project; new 
highway and rallroad facilities; ali offer 
assurance that Milwaukee not only will be 
ready to dock the seaway ships but to mové 
cargo efficiently to and from inland trade 
zonos. As Milwaukee's port facilities grow 
physically, so has there been a healthy 
growth of port service agencies, headquar- 
tered in Milwaukee, to serve the special 
needs of a great foreign-trade center and 
international shipping port. 

Realistic studies indicate that not all of 
Wisconsin's port cities will become ocean- 
terminal ports. The smaller port cities do 
not have the concentration of manufacturing 
and population to attract ocean-liner serv” 
ices. In many instances, the smaller ports 
will lack adequate channels and port faclll- 
ties for the handling of ocean ships and 
cargo, and it may not be possible for such 
communities to finance major new port fa- 
cilities. However, the outports may legiti- 
mately hope for substantial benefits from 
the seaway development in the form of in- 
dustrial plants seeking port locations; bY 
shipbuilding and ship-repair opportunities: 
and other fringe benefits which the seaway 
will bring to our drea generally in the way 
of economic stimulus, 

Utopia will not automatically arrive for 
Wisconsin with the opening of the seaway 
in 1959, However, practically every econo- 
mist in Canada and the United States, and 
many in Europe, are convinced that the 
opening of a fourth seacoast along the 
boundary waters between the United States 
and Canada will signal a new era bright wit? 
promise for the Great Lakes region. 

It seems indisputable that the opening 
of the seaway will strongly stimulate water- 
borne commerce, port activity, shipbuilding: 
and maritime enterprise throughout the 
Great Lakes; that it will encourage h 
growth of steel production and allied me 
manufacture; that it will open new and pro” 
ductive markets for Midwest agriculture. 
Opportunity both for the individual and for 
new commercial enterprise will be larger 
and more diversified in the Great Lakes 
region than ever before because of the many 
new fields of endeavor which the seaway 
generate, and the new openings for spe“ 
Cialized services as Industrial lake ports be 
come metropolitan seaports. 

Industrial expansion should logically 
march hand in hand with commercial ex“ 
pansion. With its reputation for fine in“ 
dustrial craftsmanship, clean goyernmen® 
and good productivity, Wisconsin, westerly 
terminus of the seaway route, will have 3 
powerful new selling point for the attraction 
of industry and for continued healthy 
growth and expansion of Wisconsin factories 
and farms which have already made for this 
State a tremendous impact in world - trade 
circles. 


Challenging Study of Outdoor 
Recreation Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President. 
the establishment of the National Out 
door Recreation Resources Review Com 
mission has been: greeted with under- 
standable enthusiasm in my home 8 id 
of Oregon where outdoor values are h S 
in high regard, As a member of th 
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newly appointed Commission I am 
highly pleased by the reception given to 
the work soon to be undertaken, and 
also that our able Member of the House 
from the Second District, AL ULLMAN, is 
to be on the Commission, too. 

Outdoor recreation means different 
things to different individuals and the 
cataloging of various outdoor resources 
and developing recommendations to 
meet the requirements for their future 
use is both a challenge and responsi- 
bility. I am sure that all members of 
the Commission recognize the grave im- 
pact which results of the study will have 
On future generations of Americans. It 
Offers an excellent vehicle for making 
the United States a better place to live. 
Some of the possibilities for preserving 
our outdoor resources for maximum 
benefit of the Nation were outlined re- 
cently in an excellent editorial in the 
Mail-Tribune of Medford, Oreg., writ- 
ten by Mr, Eric Allen. I ask consent to 
include with my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the editorial of July 
21, 1958, entitled “Outdoor Recreation 
Survey.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Medford ‘Oreg.) Mali-Tribune of 
July 21, 1958] 
OUTDOOR RECEEATION SURVEY 

The outdoor recreational resources of the 
United States are in for a searching survey. 
And high time, too. 

The Congress recently completed action 
©n a bill providing for such a study, the 
President signed it, and some of the mem- 
bers of the Commission who will do the job 
have been appointed. 

Among them, appropriately, is Senator 
Ricrarn L, NEUBERGER, of Oregon, one of the 
Senate's stanchest supporters of conserva- 
tion and the values of the outdoors. 

The Eugene Register-Guard, in comment- 
ing on NEvuBERcFR’s appointment by Vice 
President Ricnarp Nixon, said it showed 

good judgment,” and that “the Senator, who 
has been deeply interested in conservation 
for many years, will be a trenchant spokes- 
Man for those who fear the day that the 
recreational potential of America’s great 
Outdoors is exhausted.” 

15-man Commission—including 4 
Senators and 4 Representatives, plus 7 non- 
Congressmen to be named by the Presi- 
dent—will have a big job, and 3 years in 
which to do it. They will have up to 
$2,500,000 to conduct the survey, and will 


Anyone who is at all interested in some 

form of outdoor recréation (and who isn't?) 

there is increasing pressure on the 

Tivers, streams, lakes, beaches, forests, and 

mountains which so many of us use these 

days to revive ourselves from the strains of 
everyday life. 

Consider what it is now, with 174 million 
Population. Then consider what will happen 
in 1976 (population estimate, 225 million), 

2000 (population estimate 300 million), 
y 80 on. Consider what it will be as the 
day week succeeds the 5-day week, and the 
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3- or eyen 4-week vacation succeeds the 
2-week vacation. And consider what will be 
the effect of the vast new network of good 
roads now abullding. which will make the 
outdoors more accessible than ever before. 

For example: 

In 1926, 6 million visitors went into the 
national forests. In 1962—only 342 years 
away—some 66 million visitors are expected, 
The National Park System was designed to 
handle 25 million visitors annually, but it 
had 59 million last year, and expects 80 mii- 
lion by 1966—the date for the completion of 
Mission 66 program to bring it up to a point 
to meet the demand. 

But the forests and national parks are not 
enough, They must be expanded, added to, 
and supplemented if Americans are not to be 
as crowded in the outdoors as they are in 
the cities. 

(Oregon is fortunate in that the State 
owns all its ocean beaches. But of the 3,700 
miles of the United States coastline along 
the Atlantic, only 240 miles are open to the 
general public.) 

Meanwhile, there are many things that 
must be done before it is too late. 

The States must expand their systems of 
parks and recreational areas. So must the 
counties and cities, before the land best 
suited to that purpose is gone beyond re- 
trieving. The areas we have now must be 
protected and preserved for future as well as 
present use. 

Anything less will be a betrayal of the peo- 
ple these local governments serve, 

The Federal agencies, generally, are aware 
of the demands, and are doing what they 
can to meet them. Both the National Park 
Service and the United States Forest Service 
have increased funds for recreation, and are 
using them to good advantage. But the ap- 
propriations are not, even now, adequate to 
meet the need. 

If progress is continued for the next 3 years 
and the Commission comes up with a sound, 
feasible program, there is hope that the Na- 
tion's outdoor recreational needs will be 
met—at least insofar as they can be in a 
land which already has lost forever much of 
the land most admirably suited to the ne 


Water Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time the Senate Public Works 
Committee is holding hearings on the 
very serious matter of diverting water 
from Lake Michigan into the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in my remarks a statement I made be- 
fore the Senate committee on Monday, 
July 28, 1958. The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN VICTOR A. KNOX, 

REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, SENATE PUBLIC 

Works COMMITTEE, JULY 28, 1958 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportun- 
ity to appear before the Senate Public Works 
Committee this morning in order that I may 
express my views relative to water-diversion 
legislation. 

I am opposed to this legislation. Our 
Government has a treaty with the Canadian 
Government which sets up an International 
Joint Commission with full authority to 
control the water levels of the Great Lakes. 
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These controls are determined by a series of 
gages in Lake Superior. When water falls 
below a certain level known as the ‘curved 
rule, the flow is cut back in order to main- 
tain proper levels for shipping purposes. 

The 1lth Congressional District of Mich- 
igan, which I represent, alone has approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles of shore line. My people 
are greatly concerned over this legislation 
and what it would do if it were enacted into 
law. 

In March of 1957 the curbstone rule used 
to determine the water level of Lake 
Superior, and which may I stress is the 
natural area of feeding the lower lakes, had 
gone to a point where it was necessary for 
the International Joint Commission to cut 
off 10,000 cubic feet per second of water 
from Lake Superior into the St. Marys River 
and then on down to Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron. This disrupted the industry 
in my district. In Sault Ste, Marie, my 
hometown, the Union Carbide Co. has a 
contract with the Federal Government for 
28,000 cubic feet per second of water for the 
turning of their turbines in order to furnish 
the necessary power for company operations, 

This cut off also affected the Federal power 
plant at the Soo Rapids. They had to dis- 
continue what they call No. 10 unit because 
of the low water levels in Lake Superior 
and this powerplant furnishes the power 
for the operation of the Soo Locks. 

To me it would be disastrous at this time 
to enact legislation that would divert water 
from the Great Lakes area into. the Chicago 
Grainage canal. As far as the Chicago 
drainage canal is concerned, it has been said 
that they are going to use it for flushing 
purposes. That may be true to some de- 
gree; but—if we are going to be consistent 
in legislation which we have passed where- 
by we have appropriated millions of dollars 
to assist in the construction of sewage-dis- 
posal plants—for what purpose? To clean 
up our streams, our lakes and our rivers. So 
why should we start to divert water for 
flushing purposes? In my opinion, I think 
it is about time that all of the States along 
the Great Lakes and connecting waters 
should take advantage of the legislation that 
Congress has enacted,,and get their houses 
in order and stop the pollution of the 
streams, rivers, and lakes of our Nation. 

Lake Michigan, as are the other lakes, ts 
part of a complicated drainage basin which 
affects the welfare of 7 States and 2 nations. 
No change should be made in the operation 
of the basin without due and careful con- 
sideration of the interests of all parties con- 
cerned. 


I have been going back to my district 
much this session of Congress, and have seen 
the low levels especially of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, and Huron. All the levels of the 
lakes have dropped in the last 4 years, and 
I am told there has been a 3-foot drop alone 
in Lake Michigan. A diversion of additional 
water from Lake Michigan to the Chicago 
drainage canal would directly affect this 
already drop of 3 feet. 

The effect of this legislation also brings u 
some other very serious problems, and 1 
refer especially to the question of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. Any diversion of water 
would have a tendency to lower the water 
levels in the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes, which would require additional 
dredging at a great cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to have the 27 feet that is 
required under the law. 

Many cities in my district have contacted 
me opposing the diversion of Great Lakes 
water into the Chicago drainage canal. I 
enn see why the people of the Chicago drain- 
age canal area are greatly interested in the 
diversion because of the sanitation question 
that is involved. But to take an additional 
2,000, 3,000, or 5,000 cubic feet per second 
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from the Great Lakes would greatly aggra- 
vate the grave conditions that already exist, 

Do we want to continue to divert these 
waters so we will have to appropriate addi- 
tional funds in order that we may be able to 
maintain the 27-foot depth of the seaway? 

In addition, I have many harbors in my 
district, and we are having difficulty in all 
the harbors along the shores of the lakes. 
There once again we would be called upon to 
appropriate funds for the deepening of these 
harbors so the ships may be able to get into 
the harbors to load or unload. 

I must op the legislation and ask that 
you give serious thought and consideration 
to the many additional problems that will 
face us if we divert the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan to the advantage of a single commu- 
nity, and without regard to the interests of 
all others concerned. 

Thank you. 


Resolution of Sheboygan (Wis.) Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 710 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Sheboygan Typographical Union, No. 
710, has adopted a resolution in regard 
to the handling of the case of the Mobile, 
Ala., Typographical Union by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. I believe 
that one of the functions of a representa- 
tive is to present the views of his con- 
stituents in the national forum. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution of the 
Sheboygan Typographical Union, No. 
710, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp as follows: 

SHEBOYGAN TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, No. 710, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: 
“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the NLRB and its agents while 
pretending to administer the Labor-Manage- 
ment Act of 1947, is engaging in activities 
contrary to the provisions of sald act and 
the Intentions of Congress when it was 
adopted; and 

“Whereas the Board, its General Counsel, 
and its agents, who are paid public servants, 
have interpreted the act in such a manner 
as to amend the law adopted by Congress; 
and 

“Whereas agents of the NLRB have gone to 
an extent previously unheard of except in 
totalitarian countries, having questioned 
and intimidated certain members of the 
Mobile Typographical Union, Mobile, Ala., 
by invading their places of employment and 
their homes: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Sheboygan Typographical 
Union 710, meeting this 3d day of July, 1958, 
wishes to protest this invasion of the sacred 
rights of the American people, guaranteed 
them by the Constitution of the United 
States; and further protests this use of 
methods which are contrary to the Ameri- 
can way of life; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That a protest be made to the 
Congress of the United States with an offer 
to prove by sworn affidavits that the admin- 
istrators of the infamous Taft-Hartley law 
have committed such acts without reason or 
legal authority; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we protest thé unwar- 
ranted persecution of the International 
Typographical Union by the NLRB; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Members of the Congress, and to 
the International Typographical Union,” 

Very truly yours, 
SHEBOYGAN 
‘TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 710. 


David B. G. Rose: A Splendid Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 21st of June, 1958, in 
Louisville, Ky., there occurred the death 
of David B. G. Rose, one of the most out- 
standing business and civic leaders the 
City has ever known. } 

Mr. Rose was 84 years old and for 
more than a half century had been 
widely connected with the business and 
civic affairs of Louisville and the Louis- 
ville region—including the other so- 
called Falls Cities, of New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, Ind.—and he was also 
interested and influential in the public 
affairs of the entire State of Kentucky. 
During all of his long period of activity, 
as a business man and civic leader, Mr. 
Rose evinced the finest character of 
public spirit and vision. He was always 
in the forefront of all movements to de- 
velop the Louisville region, and the 
memory of his services will always en- 
dure. 

In fraternal circles—especially those 
of Masonic character—Mr. Rose rose to 
the highest eminence. He was a Mason 
for 64 years, and for 50 years a 33d de- 
gree Scottish Rite Mason and a member 
of the Louisville Kosair Shrine Temple. 
Indeed, in the great, beneficient and pa- 
triotic field of Masonry, he was truly a 
master of the craft. 

Further, Mr. Rose, during his career, 
had been active in newspaper and busi- 
ness activities, achieving fine success in 
these fields. A few years ago he wrote 
an essay on Henry Clay, which won for 
him a substantial cash prize in a radio 
contest. That essay, which constitutes 
a splendid condensed history of the life 
of the Great Commoner, found its way 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

In keeping with his expressed wishes, 
his remains were cremated and the 
ashes cast into the air above the Ohio 
River, from the Clark Memorial Bridge, 
which connects Louisville, Ky. with 
Jeffersonville, Ind. In life he had done 
much to aid in the movement to improve 
the Ohio River and the Ohio River yal- 
ley region, and the services in this con- 
nection doubtless led him to decide to 
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request that his ashes be scattered over 
this great river. 

Under leave accorded me, I include as 
& part of these remarks a news story 
which appeared in the Courier-Journal 
of Louisville of June 22 concerning 
the life, activities, and the death of this 
eminent citizen and public benefactor, 
who was indeed a friend to all: 


Davi B. G. ROSE, BUSINESS AND CIVIC LEADER 
IN LOUISVILLE FOR MANY Years, Is DEAD aT 
84—ONCE CONNECTED WitH 26 Fus, 
HEADED SEVERAL 


David B. G. Rose, whose meteoric career 
in business, community, and political affairs 
spanned more than 50 years, died at 12:38 
p. m, yesterday at Norton Memorial In- 
firmary. 

The 84-year-old former owner of Standard 
Printing Co. suffered a stroke Monday. 

He retired 11 years ago. He lived at 2032 
Murray. 

At one time he was connected with 26 
corporations here. Besides Standard Print- 
ing, firms he headed included Bradley & Gil- 
bert Co, and Standard Gravure Corp. 


HEADED STATE PRINTING 


For 25 years he was circulation manager 
of the old Louisville Post. For a time, he 
was State superintendent of public printing. 
He was chairman of the old Louisville Board 
of Public Works. 

One of his ventures was the development 
In the 1920's of Rose Island, an Ohio River 
picnicking and resort spot near Prospect. 

He had an interest in the Falls Cities Ferry 
& Transportation Co., which operated ferries 
between Louisville and Jeffersonville before 
the opening of Clark Memorial Bridge in 
1929. 

Rose, a Mason since 1894, was almoner of 
the Scottish Rite’s Grand Consistory of Ken- 
tucky. He had been a 33d-degree Mason and 
a member of Kosair Shrine Temple for 50 
years. He once edited the Masonic Home 
Journal, 5 

NICHOLASVILLE NATIVE 


Rose was born in Nicholasville, where his 
first business venture was an 8-year-old 
newspaper vendor. Three years later he 
had saved enough money to buy a news- 
paper agency for Loulsville, Cincinnati, and 
eastern papers and managed it until he was 
13. He worked as a clerk in stores at Nich- 
Olasville and moved to Louisville when 17. 

He worked in the Louisville post office and 
was secretary to Postmaster John Barret. 
Then in 1893 he became circulation manager 
of the Post, and in his 25 years built its 
circulation to equal that of any paper in the 
State. 

HELPED FOUND NEWSBOYS HOME 


He helped found a newsboys home on 
Third near Walnut in the 1890's to provide 
recreational facilities for newsboys here. He 
also helped found the International Circu- 
lation Managers Association and was its 
president twice. 

Rose founded Standard Printing Co. in 
1901, beginning with $75 in cash, In 20 years 
he expanded it to a million-dollar concern, 
the largest in the South. 

After resigning from the Louisville Post. 
he served as public-works chairman of the 
city for 18 months. He caused establish- 
ment of Riverside Park at 33d and River, 
the first public swimming pool (opened in 
Shelby Park), and was known as the father 
of daylight-saving time here. 

APPOINTED BY QUIN 


He was a member of the first disbursing 
committee of the Louisville Foundation, ap- 
pointed by the late Mayor Huston Quin. 
Quin established the foundation 36 years ago 
so contributions could be made by citizens 
to a fund for benefit of the city. Years 
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later, Rose published a booklet of the foun- 
dation's history to revive interest in it. 
Rose founded the Southeastern School of 
Printing In Nashville. Among his other busi- 
hess connections were Falls City Tin Tag & 
Lithograph Co., Inland Miller Publishing Co., 
Louisville Linotyping Co., Frankfort Eleva- 
tor Coal Co., and the National Laundry Com- 
pany of Atlanta. 
OFTEN CALLED CAPTAIN 


He was a Kentucky colonel, but friends 
Often referred to him as Captain Rose when 
he commanded a boat on the Ohio named 
the Henry Watterson in honor of the editor 
he admired. 

Once he offered Louisville electric lights 
for 10 city blocks, hoping to set an example 
tor others of wealth to create a white way 
Of street lights for the city. 

He helped organize the Recreation League, 
forerunner of the city parks system. He 
Was an authority on waterways improvement 
and campaigned for canalization of the 
Ohio so the river's inland ports could have 
access to all parts of the world by water. 


WAS IN NUMEROUS CLUBS 


He was a member of the Loyal Order of 

dose, High Twelve Club, Lincoln Club, 
Elks Lodge, Kentucky Historical Society, and 
Dougiass Boulevard Christian Church. 

In the first campaign of Grover Cleveland 
for President, Rose was president of the 
Young Men's Democratic Club, Later he 
Voted as a Republican in elections of George 
Weissinger Smith as Mayor of Louisville and 
E. P. Morrow as Goyernor of Kentucky, He 
remained active in the GOP afterward. 

In 1896, he married Miss Esther Gold- 
namer, Springfield, Tenn, and for many 
years before she died in 1947 they lived at 
2301 Boulevard Napoleon. 

SISTER, BROTHER SURVIVE 


Surviving Rose are a sister, Mrs. Belle 
ble, Springfield, Mass. and a brother 
rles Mann Rose, Westfield, N. J. 

The family requested that expressions of 
Sympathy take the form of donations to the 
Crippled Children Hospital. 

Rose's body will lie in state at the Scottish 

Rite Temple, Brook and Gray, after noon 

wW. The Roscroix Service will be held 
there at 7:30 p, m. tomorrow, after which 
the Rey. Thomas M, Glitner will conduct 
the church service. Cremation will follow. 

Honorary pallbearers are Albert Sales, 

Mayer, Morris Jones, Richard B, Craw- 
ford, Goslee Geiger, Circuit Judge L. S. 
Grauman, D. P. Jones, Sam Gold, and G. 
Harry Kunzman. 
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Self-Employed Individuals’ Retirement 
Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Sentleman yield? 
1 Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
Tom Oklahoma. 
Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
= Congratulate the gentleman from New 
ork [Mr. Rerp] on a very fine state- 
ment. Also I would like to congratulate 
the authors of this bill, and on behalf of 
Professional and self-employed peo- 
ple of my district I should like to express 
&ppreciation to the committee and 
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to the leadership for bringing this bill 
to the floor. I think it is a good bill and 
I hope it will pass unanimously. 

Mr. REED. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 


Philippine Gratitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, state vis- 
itors come and go, but it is important 
that we record in this House what I con- 
sider a good example of gratitude from 
one of our recent visiting dignitaries. 

When President Carlos P. Garcia, of 
the Philippines, returned to his home- 
land, upon his arrival at the Manila 
Airport where he was greeted by thou- 
sands of his fellow countrymen as a re- 


turning hero, he made a speech in which 


he expressed his deep appreciation and 
that of his people for the warm wel- 
come that we gave him here. 

Under leave of the House, I include 
his address in my remarks: 

My fellow countrymen, my heart is full 
and words cannot adequately express my ap- 
preciation and that of Mrs. Garcla for this 
warm welcome. 
a strenuous 2 weeks in the United States 
where I scarcely had a minute to myself. I 
am happy to report to you that I carried out 
my hour-to-hour schedule without a hitch 
and that the American people showered us 
with kindnesses and tendered us hospitality 
that have moved me deeply. I do not have 
to tell you that the cordiality of their wel- 
come was not so much for me as a person as 
it was for our people for whom they have real 
affection. 

I understand I am in tomorrow's program 
for an address in which I expect to make my 
Fourth of July speech and report on the re- 
sult of my mission. Suffice it for me to say 
now that our people have every reason to 
rejoice that we have a true friend in the 
United States and that there is respect and 
gratitude in the American heart for our con- 
tributions to the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy. President Eisenhower made patent 
to me his sincere friendship for me and a 
sympathetic understanding of our problems. 
The leaders of the United States Congress of 
both parties are true and tested friends of 
our people. The Congress itself heard my 
appeal with sincere sympathy and hearty re- 
gard. The manifestations of love and affec- 
tion on the part of the American people 
towards us are more than I can describe in 
words, 

The words Home Sweet Home are never 
more meaningful than when you go abroad 
and upon returning you are greeted as we 
are greeted today with this demonstration 
of your regard and affection. With gratitude 
in my heart to America and with a greater 
determination to dedicate myself to the 
service to our people, I return to our beloved 
Philippines happy to report to you: mission 
accomplished. To you all, our heartfelt 
thanks—Mrs. Garcis and mine—for this very 
warm and enthusiastic reception. 


It is not always that we get such sin- 
cere expression of gratitude from those 
who visit us. It seems to be typical of 
the Filipino people that they should be 
so thoughtful and considerate and that 


I return to you today from. 
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they never fail in showing their courtesy 
and gentility. We Americans appreciate 
such thoughtfulness and courtesy and it 
makes us all the prouder to have the 
Filipinos as our friends and allies. 

President Garcia left the United 
States after having rendered American- 
Philippine friendship a real service. His 
public pronouncements here were all 
well received by the American people. 
His was, indeed, a successful mission. 
We are happy he came and his people 
and ours are really the richer for his 
having visited us. 

The communique that President 
Eisenhower signed jointly with President 
Garcia shows unequivocally the eminent 
position that the Philippines occupies in 
American official evaluation. Because it 
is an important document bearing on 
the relations between our two countries 
and because it is a state paper of far- 
reaching significance in our foreign re- 
lations, I include it in my remarks. 

Following is the full text of a joint 
statement issued by President Garcia 
and President Eisenhower at 7:30 a. m., 
Friday, June 20, at the conclusion of the 
Philippine Chief Executive's 3-day visit 
in Washington, D. C.: 

The President of the United States and the 
President of the Republic of the Philippines 
today concluded the valuable discussions they 
have held over the past few days on matters 
of interest to both countries. These talks 
centered chiefly on United States-Philippines 
relations, but they also included an exchange 
of views on matters of international signifi- 
cance to both countries with special empha- 
sis on Asia. 

During his 3-day visit President Garcia ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of both Houses of 
the Congress, and he and members of his 
party conferred with the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, individual Members of 
Congress, and other United States Govern- 
ment officials. After leaving Washington, 
President Garcia will visit other parts of 
the United States and will meet govern- 
mental, cultural, and business leaders, 

I 


The two Presidents reviewed the long his- 
tory of friendship and cooperation between 
their countries and they expressed confi- 
dence that their respective people will con- 
tinue to benefit from this close association 
in the future. Moreover, they recognized 
that similar cooperation among the nations. 
of the free world had been effective in recent 
years, in preventing overt aggression in the 
Far East and elsewhere in the world. The 
two Presidents pledged themselves to main- 
tain the unity of strength and purpose be- 
tween their countries and the other countries 
of the western Pacific in order to meet any 
threats to peace and security that may arise. 

The two Presidents reaffirmed their adher- 
ence to the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations. Charter. They recognized 
that through dedication to that Charter the 
nations of the world can progress toward 
the attainment of the universal ideal of 
peace with justice based on the dignity of 
the individual. With this objective they will 
continue to support and encourage the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations organization. 

They noted that great has been 
achieved under SEATO in the strengthening 
of the free world’s defenses against Com- 
munist imperialism in Southeast Asia. 
They concurred that in the light of the 
continued threat of Communist military 
power in Asia, SEATO's defensive capabil- 
ity must be carefully maintained. Toward , 
this end the United States will continue to 
assist in the deyelopment of the Armed 
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Forces of the Philippines, in accordance 
with mutual-security programs jointly ap- 
proved with the Republic of the Philippines. 

They reviewed, in this connection, the 
important role played by the Mutual De- 
fense Pact between the Philippines and the 
United States. They agreed that the ag- 
gressive intention and activities of commu- 
nism in the Far East and in Southeast Asia 
render the maintenance and strengthening 
of these defensive arrangements an abso- 
lute necessity. President Eisenhower made 
clear that, in accordance with these existing 
alliances and the deployments and disposi- 
tions thereunder, any armed attack against 
the Philippines would involve an attack 
against United States forces stationed there 
and against the United States and would in- 
stantly be repelled. 

In the spirit of these alliances, and with 
particular reference to the problems affect- 

the military bases operated by the 
United States in the Philippines, they ex- 
mutual confidence that these ques- 
tions would be resolved to the satisfaction 
of the two countries, having regard to the 
principle of sovereign equality and the vital 
requirements of an effective common de- 
Tense. 
It 

The two presidents reviewed progress to- 
ward economic development made in the 
Philippines over the past several years and 
examined the current ecohomic problems 
with which that nation is faced. Economic 
discussions were also held between Philip- 
pine officials and representatives of the 
State and Treasury Departments, the Ex- 
port-Import bank and the International 
Cooperation Administration, The Philippine 
officials outlined a long-term program for 
economic development. In view of the in- 
abllity of the United States to anticipate 
accurately financial availabilities and rela- 
tive requirements beyond the next 12 
months, immediate emphasis was placed on 
meeting the initial requirements of the 
Philippine program. 

For these initial requirements the Export- 
Import bank informed the Philippine Gov- 
ernment that it will establish a new line 
of credit of $75 million for financing private 
and public development projects in the Phil- 
ippines. 

The Philippine Government was also in- 
formed that, subject to congressional action 
on the additional appropriations being re- 
quested, the Development Loan Fund would 
examine specific projects submitted to it to 
determine whether they would merit De- 
velopment Loan Fund financing in an 
amount not to exceed $50 million. 

mr 


In the course of their talks, the two presi- 
dents were deeply aware of the special sig- 
nificance of their meeting as the heads of 
state of two countries, one of which through 
the reyolutionary process and by mutual 
agreement obtained its independence from 
the other. They realized that, in the con- 
text of present events, their meeting would 
provide a valuable object lesson on the re- 
lations of mutual respect and equal justice 
most appropriate to two countries, great or 
small, which share a common faith in free- 
dom and democracy. 

iv 


President Eisenhower and President Gar- 
cla concluded that the understanding 
reached, as well as the personal relation- 
ships established during this visit, will con- 
tribute significantly to the mutual good 
will and friendship which traditionally sup- 
port Philippines-United States relations. 

C. P. GARCIA. 
D. D. EISENHOWER. 


Aside from the reference to the de- 
velopment loan which he succeeded in 
getting, despite the many demands upon 
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our Government, the communique 
stands out from similar documents in 
that it underscores the unique and spe- 
cial relationship obtaining between the 
United States and the Philippines. 

Two important statements have im- 
pressed me as revealing in a new way 
our close attachment to the. Filipino 
people. The first one is the statement 
that “any armed attack against the 
Philippines would involve an attack 
against the United States and would in- 
stantly be repelled.” 

The other statement is more signifi- 
cant in that it shows that the American 
people are not willing to deny to others 
what they claim for themselves. This 
statement, in referring to “the problems 
affecting the military bases operated in 
the Philippines,” expressed the mutual 
confidence of the 2 signatories that 
such questions would be resolved to the 
satisfaction of the 2 countries “hay- 
ing regard to the sovereign equality” of 
the United States and the Philippines. 
“Sovereign equality” are key words that 
the American people respect and hold as 
vital in their relationship with the 
Philippines. 

Life magazine was correct when it 
headlined the fact that President 
Garcia had charmed the American peo- 
ple. He achieved this by his forthright 
utterances, his dignified mien, his 
statesmanlike approach to world prob- 
lems. He certainly projected to the 
American people with his winning per- 
sonality the best in Philippine life and 
in achieving this he showed that the ex- 
pectations of the Philippine electorate 
in electing him as their national leader 
were fully justified. 

In continuing Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
as Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, he has shown that he is not 
swayed by partisan politics but only by 
what he believes will best serve Philip- 
pine welfare, and this is another reason 
why he made such a favorable impres- 
sion in Washington. For those of us 
who know Ambassador Romulo have 
seen the dedication and loyalty with 
which he has served his people, the ef- 
fective leadership that he has exercised 
as the head of Philippine representation 
in this country, the persistence and de- 
termination with which he has espoused 
the causé of the Philippine guerrillas 
and veterans—and nobody knows this 
better than we do in Congress—and that 
is why he has won our admiration and 
respect. We who have heard his well 
reasoned and convincing pleas for the 
Philippines appreciate his effectiveness 
and value as Philippine spokesman in 
Washington and cannot but congrat- 
ulate the Filipinos and President Garcia 
for having such an able and worthy am- 
bassador. No country is better repre- 
sented here than the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States faces 
grave problems in its international rela- 
tions. We are confronted today by a 
crisis in the Middle East. There will be 
others in the future. Our actions will be 
misrepresented and our national pur- 
poses misunderstood by those bent on 
misrepresenting and misunderstanding 
us. But while we can evoke sentiments 
of gratitude such as that so eloquently 
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expressed by President Garcia and while 
we can articulate feelings as noble as 
those epitomized in the communique 
signed by our President and the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, we can look to 
the future with calm confidence, assured 
that our Republic will continue to have 
the good will and friendship of a free 
and decent world. 


The Pros and Cons of Tobacco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the anti- 
tobacco fanatic, because of the justified 
national fear of cancer, has been seek- 
ing to place tobacco as the cause. This 
charge has never been proved, and it 
would be well for us to ponder the merits 
of both sides of the controversy before 
helping to destroy an industry that pays 
$2,500,000,000 into the tax coffers of the 
United States, supplies the livelihood, in 
whole or in part, to 17 million people, 
and brings comfort, relaxation and en- 
joyment to many. 

The pros and cons of tobacco being 
very much in the public eye right now, 
I thought it would be interesting to in- 
clude in my remarks the following news 
items and editorial viewpoints: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of July 10, 1958] k 
New CIGARETTE REPORT 

A new report from the National Institutes 
of Health has added statistical corroboration 
to previous warnings about the association 
between heavy cigarette smoking and high 
death rates. 

Its major finding, from a study of 200,000 
veterans, was that the death rate of cigarette 
smokers during a 2-year period was 
percent higher than the rate among non- 
smokers. The more cigarettes smoked a day. 
the higher the rate. Among former smokers. 
fatality rates were lower than those for heavy 
smokers, but still greater than the nonsmoker 
rates. In lung-cancer deaths, as previous 
studies also have found, victims who had 
been cigarette smokers outnumbered non= 
smokers 10 to 1. 

These are impressive figures. The trouble, 
however, is that they are nothing more than 
figures. As a purely statistical study, the 
NIH project added no new medical proof 
the alleged pathological dangers of cigarettes- 
Still missing is positive clinical substantin- 
tion of the degree to which smoking might 
have caused, or even contributed to, any of 
these deaths. And until this substantiation 
is provided, there is not likely to be any final 
resolution of the cigarette controversy. 

The great need, therefore, is unremitting 
research, both public and private. Virtually 
every cigarette company has instituted um- 
bitious projects, aimed mainly at the dê- 
velopment of more effective filters to remove 
tars and nicotine, and some of these are 
producing dramatic results. But once again, 
there is no unanimity on whether there AC- 
tually are carcinogenic or other h 
agents in the tars and nicotine, The true 
answer to the cigarette question may come 
only from basic research into the causes of 
cancer; heart disease, and other ailments in 
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Which the cigarette fs pictured as a villainous 
Ally. 

Where does all this leave the smoker? It 
leaves him with one more reason for concern 
about his smoking, but still with no firm 
basis for deciding whether to continue, to 
taper off, or to quit entirely, It is encour- 
Aging, therefore, that Surgeon General Bur- 
Rey is aware of the need for further public 
„explanation and education by the Public 
Health Service which should help the smoker 
interpret the existing facts. 


From the Daily News of New York July 9, 
1958 


Olgarette smoking on the strength of an- 
Other of those allegedly scientific reports 
asserted to show that cigarettes cause lung 
Cancer, 

The Health Service concedes that this be- 
Nef is backed up by statistics only, not by 
laboratory experiments, 

Thus, a Government agency will use tax- 
Payers’ money to propagandize for a propo- 


sition it cannot prove, in an attempt to ins 


fure or destroy a great industry. 

Maybe, though, the tobacco people should 
be grateful for this planned attack on them. 
In the last 3 years, with fanatics screaming 
on all sides that cigarettes will murder you, 
siearette sales have been going up, up, and 

p. J 
[From the New York Journal-American of 

July 8, 1958 
Usro Srares Am FIGHTS CIGARETTE SCARE 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 


Wasuincron, July 8—While the Surgeon 
General was announcing a Government 
Campaign against heavy smoking yesterday, 
®aother Government official was urging citi- 
sero to “sit back, relax, and smoke a ciga- 

tem 

He is Joe R Williams, Chief of the To- 

Division of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment's marketing services. He helps tobacco 
farmers sell their leaf. 

Williams said a study of 300 years of anti- 
zmoking crusades shows the attacks on to- 
baceo usually end up by stimulating con- 
sumption. 

The current antismoking campaign, 
touched off by a new Government medical 
report on high death rates among heavy 
SMokers, will add another few pounds to 
tobacco consumption, Williams predicted. 

AFFECTED HIS WIFE 


“My wife is so disturbed over the current 
health scare that.she is now smoking twice 
as many cigarettes as she did a year ago,” 
Wiliams said. 

He traced the first attacks on tobacco to 

James I of England, who wrote a book 

titled “A Counter-Blaste to Tobacco” after 

Weed was popularized by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh in 1604, 

The King wrote that since Indians used 
tobacco smoke to cure venereal disease, no 

Ush gentleman would risk the implica- 
tion by indulging in the same remedy. 

In 1830, Williams recalls, educators, physi- 

us, clergymen—and P. T. Barnum— 
launched a campaign on tobacco which 
lasted 30 years. f 

Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Horace Greeley crusaded against smoking. 

Tobacco was held responsible for man 
Useases—inciuding cancer and insanity, 

The advent of the cigarette in the 1890's 
brought a new antismoking crusade. Be- 
tween 1895 and 1021 a total of 14 States 

the sale of cigarettes. By 1927, all 
Of these laws were repealed. : 
ha Agriculture Department official calls 


bacco heal ad ke- 
Scteen, th crusade a big smo 


— 
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[From the Springfield (Ohio) Sun of 
June 25, 1958] 


A PROPHET IN THE SMOKE 


For about 5 years now the American 
Cancer Society has been at the forefront 
of the anticigarette chorus, howling away 
mightily. All that time cigarette manufac- 
ture has been growing steadily—from 369 
billion units a year to 410 billion, and an 
estimated 425 billion for 1958. 

One can appreciate, therefore, a certain 
sense of frustration in the cancer society. 
It isn't altogether a matter of a prophet's 
being without honor in his own country; 
it’s also a matter of prophecies being sharply 
disputed by other prophets, equally respect- 
able. The statistical relationship between 
lung cancer and cigarette smoking is pro- 
vocative, but it is a statistical relationship 
only and there are many statisticians as 
well as medical authorities who question 
the deduction of a pathological relationship 
therefrom. The cancer society's own re- 
searchers and pathologists seem as far today 
as ever from establishing even experimental 
proof that cigarettes cause cancer. 

That may explain the more-than-slight 
trace of asperity that creeps into the public 
utterances of some cancer society spokes- 
men, The other day, for instance, the so- 
clety's Dallas outpost was listening to a talk 
by a Dr. Robert J. Samp of the cancer re- 
search staff at the University of Wisconsin 
center, As the speaker addressed his audi- 
ence he became more and more peeved at 
the clouds of tobacco smoke drifting up 
from the auditorium. Finally, unable (like 
Jeremiah) to contain himself, he burst out: 

“Nothing makes me angrier than to watch 
a person take a puf, and smile and say, 
‘Well, if Tm gonna go, it's a wonderful way 
to go.’ He will go all right, and there's an 
excellent possibility the way will not be 
wonderful.” p 

If an annoyed prophet, Dr, Samp was at 
least too much the scientist to make his 
prophecy any more explicit. As it stands 
none can disagree, for we all have to go 
sooner or later and the way is not usualiy 
wonderful no matter what ailment carries 
us off. But we were reminded once again 
of the strong Puritan influence in so much 
of the anticigarette preachments. Dr. Samp, 
for example, leaves himself wide open to 
the suspicion that what he resented as much 
as an was the spectacle of so many of 
his listeners enjoying themselyes with the 
weed he pronounces to be noxious, 

Who can blame him? Prophets are hu- 
man, too, But this incident in its turn 
reminded us of the stand taken by 17th- 
century Puritans against the cruel sport of 
bear-beating. The Puritans opposed it (they 
opposed everything, of course, but notably 
this) not because if caused distress to ani- 
mals but because it gaye pleasure to human 
beings. 

It would be nice to think that Dr. Samp, 
relenting of his severity, has gone back to 
his laboratory to devise some means of elim- 
inating the carcinogenic (cancermaking) 
ingredient in tobacco. But that could hardly 
be, for nobody has as yet conclusively dem- 
onstrated the existence of such an ingre- 
dient in tobacco. As that old English recipe 
for rabbit pie has it: “First, catch a rabbit.” 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
July 7, 1958] 

Nezp More Proor or CIGARETTE CANCER 

Lonpon, July 7—The United States Gov- 
ernment needs more evidence on the rela- 
tionship between smoking and lung cancer 
before deciding whether to warn against 
cigarettes as the British Government has 
done, world cancer experts were told today, 

Dr. John R. Heller, director of the Na- 
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tional Cancer Institute, Bethesda, made the 
point in an address prepared for delivery 
before the Seventh International Cancer 
Congress here. 

Heller said investigations now under way 
are expected to provide the additional facts. 

“In fact, a review of new epidemiologicat 
data will be presented to on 
Wednesday by Dr. Harold F. Dorn of the 
National Institute of Health,” he sald. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


< Heller said the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
the American Cancer Society have taken the 
position that “excessive cigarette smoking is 
one of the factors In lung cancer causation.” 
He continued: 

“We believe that more research is needed 
to identify, isolate and eliminate the vari- 
ous factors in excessive cigarette smoking 
that can cause cancer, as well as on the role 
of air pollution and other factors that may 
cause cancer of the lung in man.“ 

Heller said a “decisive blow“ will be dealt 
cancer in the United States if exfoliative 
cytology—which has been used successfully 
in the detection of uterine cancer—can be 
applied to the early diagnosis of cancer in 
other sites. é 

The cytology technique involves taking 
& sample of material from the sus 
cancer site and then studying it for the 
presence of cancer cells, 


{From the New. Tork World-Telegram and 
Sun of July 8, 1958] 
UNITED States Backs Down ON CANCER 
CAUSE 

WASHINGTON, July 8.—The United States 
Public Health Service says it is obvious 
heavy smoking is not the sole cause of lung 
cancer, but it said last night a new study 
adds further to the growing weight of evi- 
dence that there is a high degree of statisti- 
cal association between lung cancer and 
heavy and prolonged cigarette smoking. 

The Service issued the statement in con- 

nection with a report made public over the 
weekend that a study of the deaths of 7,382 
veterans found a much higher death rate 
among cigarette smokers than among non- 
smokers. 
The report, compiled by Dr, Harold F. 
Dorn, chief statistician of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, also said the lung-cancer 
death rate among regular cigarette smokera 
was about 10 times that of nonsmokers. 

This was challenged by Timothy V. Hart- 
nett, chairman of the Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Committee. He said Mr. Dorn’s study 
ignored all factors except tobacco smoking 
and admittedly included no clinical or lab- 
oratory research. 

Without directly referring to Mr. Hart- 
nett's statement, the Health Service ac- 
knowledged in last night's statement that 
lung cancer, of course, also occurs among 
those who do not smoke. 

And it added that the factors in heavy 
and prolonged cigarette smoking which may 
cause lung cancer have not been demon- 
strated by clinical or laboratory research, 


„Long Way To Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24. 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of Monday, 
July 28, 1958: 

Lone War To Go 


It is good news that the Army's Jupiter-C 
missile has put another earth satellite into 
orbit—the fourth and heaviest (38.43 
pounds) to be launched successfully by our 
country thus far. Named Explorer IV, it is 
equipped to send back information about a 
mysterious band of intense radiation in 
space, and that is what it is doing now as 
it travels around with 3 of its predecessors 
still up there—Explorer I (30.8 pounds), 
Vanguard I (3.25 pounds), and Russia's Sput- 
nik III (2,925 pounds). 

These comparative welght figures are 
worth keeping in mind. They mean, of 
course, that the United States, even while 
it takes proper satisfaction in the progress 
represented by its latest manmade moon, 
has no reason whatever to feel complacent, 
On the contrary, the difference between Ex- 
plorer IV's 38.43 pounds and Sputnik II's 
2,925 pounds is so great as to leave no room 
for doubt that we still lag far behind the So- 
viet Union in spatial rocket power and tech- 
nology. In fact, as experts like the Army's 
Dr. Wernher von Braun have warned, we will 
need to carry on at least another year or 
year and a half of developmental effort be- 
fore we can hope to match what the Rus- 
sians have already achieved in this field, 
Meanwhile, they can be counted upon to do 
their best to keep ahead of us. 

All this speaks pretty much for itself. 
Since it bears directly upon our country’s 
position vis-a-vis Russia, militarily as well 
as scientifically, it plainly indicates that we 
should do everything possible, as fast as pos- 
sible, to catch up. As far as space is con- 
cerned, the new legislation enacted by Con- 
gress promises to be a big help to that end. 
But perhaps what is needed in addition, as 
Senator LYNDON Jonnson has declared, is 
a greater sense of urgency among Americans 
everywhere, in and out of Government. 


Conservation Leaders Oppose Change in 
Apportionment of Revenues From Tax 
on Sporting Goods 


EXTENSION OF . 
HON. WILLIAM, E: PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, offi- 
cials of the State of Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Department, as well as of many 
other States, are seriously concerned 
about a change in the method of appor- 
tioning revenues derived from the excise 
taxes levied on hunting and fishing 
equipment which are proposed by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
of the United States Department of the 
Interior. 

For 20 years a method of apportion- 
ment has been used which gave recog- 
nition to the special problems and needs 
of States which contain big game hunt- 
ing areas. My own State of Wisconsin 
is one of these; our deer hunting is 
among the best offered in all the States 
in the Union. Management of big game 
is a special and separate problem from 
that of managing small game, It in- 
reases the costs of managing a given 
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area above what the cost would be to 
maintain small game alone on the same 
area. 


At a meeting earlier this month of the’ 


Midwest Association of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, held in Bismarck, N. 
Dak., the problems arising from the 
proposed change were discussed thor- 
oughly. Continuation of the present 
method for the time being was recom- 
mended, to permit time for working out 
a more satisfactory improvement which 
would be equitable to all the States, yet 
give due recognition to the needs of 
States which must deal with the special 
problems arising from big game man- 
agement. 

I feel strongly, Mr. President, that the 
proposed change should be postponed to 
allow time for the adjustments requested 
by the Midwestern Association. 

I hope that Congress will give close 
attention to this problem, and that in 
doing so the recommendations of the 
commissioners—who are particularly 
well qualified to evaluate the questions 
which it poses—will be considered thor- 
oughly. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the resolution adopted by 
the Midwest commissioners printed at 
this point in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MIDWEST ASSOCIATION 
or FISH AND GAME COMMISSIONERS, MEET- 

ING aT Brsmarce, N. Dax. 


Whereas Public Law 415, better known as 
the Pittman-Robertson Act, was passed in 
1937 arid provided that the excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition be distrib- 
uted to the various States by the Department 
of the Interior on the basis of a formula 
which included equal weight to land area of 
each State and to the number of paid hunt- 
ing license holders as certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by the State Fish and 
Game Departments; and 

Whereas for the past 20 years “the number 
of paid license holders” has been interpreted 
to mean “the number of hunting licenses 
sold” and apportionment of Pittman-Robert- 
son funds has been based on this assumption 
with the full knowledge and approval of the 
Department of the Interior; and 

Whereas many people purchase both big 
game and small game, resident, and non- 
resident hunting licenses, and it is a well- 
recognized fact that a certain number of peo- 
ple in every State in the Union more 
than one hunting license—such duplication 
can be determined only by a most compre- 
hensive and costly statistical survey: and 

Whereas it is now determined by the De- 
partment of Interior that the method of cer- 
tification of hunters by the various State fish 
and game departments is no longer consid- 
ered yalid and, therefore, large sums of State 
fish and game management funds must be 

ded for statistical surveys to determine 
the actual number of hunters in each State, 
such survey may cost up to $35,000 annually 
per State, which money will be forever lost 
to game management: Now, therefore, be it 

Resoived, That the Association of Midwest 
Fish, Game and Conservation Commission- 
èrs meeting in Bismarck, N. Dak., on July 
11, 1958, respectfully request the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to continue for 
the time being the method which has been 
in effect for 20 years for EPRE the Pitt- 
a a a apportionment; be it fur- 

er 

Resolved, That the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
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erles and Wildlife be requested to study the 
feasibility of amending the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act to use as a basis for the license com- 
putation for any State, a maximum of, one 
big game license and one small game license 
for any one individual. After such study the 
Bureau shall submit the results along with 
their recommendation to the respective 
States for their review and if approved by a 
majority of the states the Bureau recom- 
mend suitable legislation to amend the act; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wlidlife and Members.of Congress of the 
member States of this association. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
similar resolution was adopted by the 
Western Association of State Fish and 
Game Commissioners, representing 11 
Western States, at their meeting June 
25, 1958, at Sun Valley, Idaho. I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
also be printed at this point in the Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OPPOSING CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
Am Acts 

Whereas the Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Act, more commonly known as 
the Pittman-Robertson Act, has since its 
enactment in 1939 been a tremendous asset 
to the wildlife conservation programs of the 
States; and 

Whereas the formula for the apportion- 
ment of these Federal aid funds to the 
States had the unqualified endorsement of 
all 48 States; and 

‘Whereas this basis for apportionment has 
been successfully accomplished these past 
19 years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes on 
record as being unalterably opposed to any 
change in the present apportionment 
formula; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
goes on record as being opposed to 5; 
any of the sportsmen's funds for determining 
the number of duplicate licenses sold and 
being in favor of continuing the present 
method of certifying license sales, 

Adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, 39th 
annual conference, Sun Valley, Idaho, June 
25, 1958. 


Huron, S. Dak., Editor Objects to Biparti- 
sanship in Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr, Speaker, for 
several years the editor of the 
Plainsman of Huron, S. Dak., has of- 
fered cogent objections to the notion 
that American foreign policy should al- 
ways be considered a bipartisan maten 
Mr. Robert Lusk, the Huron editor, is 
himself an independent-minded, vigor- 
ous critic of conformity and soft think- 
ing. He has consistently tried to stimu- 
late public debate and discussion of 
conflicting viewpoints relating to both 
foreign and domestic Issues. 
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I personally believe that Mr. Lusk's 
Position is well taken. It is true that 
the national interest should always take 
Priority over partisan expediency. But 
the notion that there is no room for 
Vigorous political differences in the 
formulation of American foreign policy is 
a dangerous one. As a matter of fact 
the chief difference between policy in 
& democracy and a dictatorship is that 
the former stems from open and honest 
discussion of differing points of view, 
While the latter is an official line not 
subject to criticism. 

In an editorial of July 13, 1958, in the 
Daily Plainsman, Huron, S. Dak., which 
includes a reprint from the British 
Magazine, Punch, Mr. Lusk underscores 
the weaknesses in carrying bipartisan- 
ship to extremes. I believe that the 
Members of Congress will find the fol- 
lowing editorial comment of interest: 

THE PUBLISHER'S NOTEBOOK 
(By Bob Lusk) 
SHOWING 


For years the Daily Plainsman has fought 
an almost lone war against bipartisanship 
in America’s foreign policy, as well as bi- 
Partisanship in numerous domestic fields. 

Whether bipartisanship is the cause or the 
effect of the decrease to virtual nothingness 
Of legitimate and effective debate on public 
Policy in this country, at any rate, in the 
Opinion of this newspaper, unless the trend 
is reversed, and soon, democracy will shortly 
8 on the ropes in these United 

tes. 


There have been small encouraging signs 
that some others than this newspaper are 
Awakening to the danger. To date, however, 
they are still afraid to risk doing anything 
®0 controversial as to oppose bipartisanship 
openly. 

However, Americans, so sensitive to foreign 
Opinion, might be pushed to running the risk 
ot being branded as opponents to together- 
ness were they to realize the fact that abroad 
People are beginning to lump the United 
States in a class with Russia as far as the 
effectiveness of their democratic processes 
are concerned. j 

PUNCH 


At any rate, in the latest issue of Punch 
Magazine of London to arrive on these shores, 
the United States and Russia are listed side 
by side in the matter of conformism. 

What Punch is worried about is that Eng- 
land may be following suit. 

Punch's interesting discussion of the whole 
Question of public togetherness appears in 
the form of a book review. Because of its 
timeliness, it is being reprinted herewith in 
ita entirety: 

“I doubt whether today there are three 
Papers that would pay good money for ar- 
ticles cutting Mr. Macmillan or Mr. Gaitskell 
into little bits. It would be even harder to 
sell a slashing attack on the poet laureate 
or the Pope or the president of the Royal 
Society or the various patriarchs, I am not 
talking about personal abuse; there has been 
no hope of getting away with that since the 
Press began insuring against Ubel. I am 
talking about criticism of opinions pressed 
home ruthlessly, with every evasion and hes- 
ltancy and logical flaw exposed with relish. 

“If we follow America and Russia into 
Conformism we are going to sacrifice our 
inventiveness, our only national asset with 
Tarity value. Apparently in America, the 
Man who wins approval and promotion is 
the man who gently contributes to steering 
a committee in the direction the majority 
Of its members want. To the mid 
Briton Truth emerges from argument; but 
increasingly the young seem to be feeling 
that truth will emerge from guessing the 
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way the decision is likely to go. In the past, 
vigor in controversy and vigor in action have 
generally gone together; but now compare 
the genteel disputation of the distinguished 
men and women on the brains trust with 
the gusto of the debates that Mr. Vincent 
Brome describes in his recent book “Six Stu- 
dies in Quarreling“ (Cresset, 21/-). Shaw 
and Wells and Belloc and Chesterton argued 
in print and on the platform, and while they 
argued they entertained, and while they 
entertained they taught. They may have 
written too much, but they provided a large 
public with a far more closely reasoned con- 
troversial prose than you find in any present- 
day newspaper. And things happened as a 
result of the influence of their arguments 
on public opinion. 


“DULL 
“Today, apart from the very rare television 


program like Free Speech, there is hardly” 


any war of ideas. Politicians’ speeches are so 
dull and apologetic that very few papers 
bother to report them at all. Parllamen- 
tary debates have ceased to have any rele- 
vance to the content of legislation. (The 
only public argument for years that has come 
anywhere near the classie argument on free 
trade and protection in the days of Cham- 
berlain and Asquith was about capital pun- 
ishment, perhaps because the suppression 
of healthy vituperation has encouraged the 
growth of fantasies of murder). The theater 
is slightly livelier than politics; but the plays 
that have stirred up audiences have gen- 
erally been expressions of moods rather than 
beliefs: Look Back in Anger spoke for a 
generation but it did not really stimulate 
anything but assertion and counterasser- 
tion: ‘Jimmy Porter is a special case. He is 
suffering from a psychological illness’ against 
‘Jimmy Porter is representative of youth 
today. He expresses its bitter frustration.’ 
Ask, as once a pamphlet asked, What then 
shall we do? and neither side gives much 
of an answer. They merely sit back and 
wait, and you cannot make a political policy 
or a literature out of waiting. 

“Mr. Brome’s examples include Coulton 
versus Belloc on the Medieval Church, Wells 
versus James on the Nature of the Novel, 
Belloc versus Wells on Natural Selection, and 
Shaw versus Chesterton on Socialism and 
Distributism, and his interest in the con- 
troversialist as a human type leads him to 
include Henry Arthur Jones in his enter- 
taining miscellany. The chief impression 
from his quotations is that nobody talked 
down and nobody pulled a punch out of 
politeness. There are literary controversies 
today, but they are carried on almost entirely 
in magazines with very small and 
sales. Only the New Statesman's John Berger 
on painting and the Observer's Kenneth 
Tynan on plays treat particular criticisms as 
battles in a war. Whether you accept or 
reject their point of view at least they have 
one and are always prepared to fight for it. 
Religious controversy is dead, except, pre- 
sumably, in theological journals, Nobody 
criticizes bishops or judges in the press, a 
new and dangerous silence. 


“DETAILS 


“The controversies in newspaper corre- 
spondence columns are about little factual 
details. How long is it since capitalism and 
socialism or Catholicism and Protestantism 
or, if you like, optimism and pessimism 
argued it out day after day in print? Now 
it is old fashioned to suggest that politics 
ought to be about policy. The public-rela- 
tions boys in the backroom fit the policy to 
the possible vote. It may well be that at 
this very moment Mr. Strachey and Mr. Cros- 
land and Mr. Crossman are molding the next 
Labor Government’s queen speech. What 
widely read Conservative is publicly cross- 
examining them, making them reveal their 
differences in a to questions of equal- 
ity or nationalization? What Conservative 
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is in Shaw's position of being able to demand 
an answer? One of the weaknesses of But- 
skellism,’ much as the electorate seem to like 
it, is that it devitalizes public life. Sir Win- 
ston Churchill and Mr. Beyan have raised far 
more people's blood pressure than Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Gaitskell, but they have made poli- 
tics dramatic and electors active. If the ordi- 
nary political parties are not colorful a bored 
public will turn to parties that are. The 
unexpected revival of fascism may be partly 
due to the fact that it is no longer done to 
give Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell hell. 
R. G. G. Price.” 


Federal Controls of Education—Words of 
the Past and Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the honor to serve inthe Congress for 14 
years. During much of that time, I have 
watched with growing apprehension an 
increasing tendency by many of our peo- 
ple to unload on the Federal doorstep 
what should be the responsibilities of the 
family, the local, or the State govern- 
ment. 

One of those responsibilities is educa- 
tion. A 

For the past several years, the halls 
of Congress have swarmed with adyo- 
cates of Federal appropriations for 
school construction, teachers’ salaries, 
vocational education, guidance, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships, and student 
loans. 

Each idea for Federal direction of edu- 
cation is couched in terms of an emerg- 
ency. Each one is inevitably adorned 
in the trappings of a special situation, 
The pattern is consistent. We are almost 
literally asked to believe that the United 
States will decay in the likeness of an- 
cient Rome unless a Washington bureau- 
cracy assumes command of education. 

Up to date, the Congress has resisted 
these flamboyant appeals in the critical 
field of education. It has managed to 
keep its head above water in a veritable 
8 of unthinking, unreasoning emo- 
tion. 

But now, during the 2d session of the 
85th Con: „there is talk and pro- 
posed legislation—H. R. 13247, National 
Defense Education Act of 1958—for a 
new Federal venture in education. Ob- 
viously a new scarecrow, another tune on 
that old saw, national defense. 

We are deafened by variations of stale 
and musty arguments in behalf of this 
outrageous scheme. 

Last year, we were asked to intrude 
the Federal Government into education 
on the grounds that there was a crisis 
in school construction. That was a 
dud. There never was such a boom in 
schoolroom construction. This year, we 
are besieged by a clamor for Federal 
direction of education on the grounds 
it is vital to national defense. 
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What about next year? What will be 
the emergency in the 86th Congress? 
We may be sure that the 25-year-old 
lobby for Federal aid will drum one up. 

I shall not be with you. My stay in 
this Chamber nears its end. I shall 
watch the next Congress from the view- 
point of an average citizen and taxpayer. 
But I can foresee, at this moment, that 
the struggle to keep education free is 
far from ended, and now is the time to 
prepare for the assault against freedom 
that is bound to come in 1959. 

The possibility of Federal control of 
education cannot escape us when we see 
how many Federal programs incubate 
and seldom die. It is not enough to in- 
sert a line or paragraph in any bill which 
states that the Federal Government shall 
not control education, regardless of the 
Federal funds allotted to the purpose. 
No such inclusion is a guaranty. We 
must bear in mind the blunt fact that 
wherever there is Federal appropriation, 
there must be Federal control. 

Do we want a central education 
agency? May God forbid. It is the fu- 
ture and not alone the present we must 
think about. What assurance can we 
have against the possibility of some fu- 
ture administration that would seek to 
conform our youth to its particular way 
of thinking? There is an old saying 
that powers lodged in some hands will 
be respected, but if the same powers are 
inherited by other hands, they can be 
destructive. 

I have brought together for your files 
and for your possible guidance in the 
years ahead a number of quotations on 
the subject of Federal intervention in 
education. Some of the statements were 
made several years ago—and the authors 
today are in sharp variance with their 
expressed viewpoints of the past. Other 
statements are as new as last week. 

These quotations may be ammunition 
for my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle who are determined that education 
shall not suffer from bondage to the Fed- 
eral Government. The classroom must 
remain a lasting evidence of our devo- 
tion to the principle of liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the following quotations 


require no further explanation. They 

tell their own story. 

QUOTES OF THE Past AND PRESENT ON PEDERAL 
Am 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1949; “I would flat - 
ly oppose any grant by the Federal Govern- 
ment to all States in the union for educa- 
tional Such a policy would create 
an ambition—almost a requirement—to 
spend money freely under the impulse of 
competition with other localities in the 
country. It would completely destroy and 
defeat the watchful economy that comes 
about through local supervision over local 
expenditures of local revenues.” (Quoted by 
Ross Roy in Vital Speeches). 

President Eisenhower, 1956; “Geographical 
balance of power is essential to our form 
of free society. If you take the centralizing 
shortcut every time something is to be done, 
you will perhaps sometimes get quick ac- 
tion. But there is no perhaps about the 
price you will pay for your impatience; the 
growth of a swollen bureaucratic monster 
government in Washington, in whose shadow 
our State and local governments will ulti- 
mately wither and die.” 

President's [Eisenhower] Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, second 
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report, 1958: "The Committee recommends 
that private, local, and State sources in- 
crease their support of scholarship funds to 
several times the present amount and num-~- 
ber of scholarships. The Committee believes 
that, insofar as assistance by the Federal 
Government is concerned, it should not at 
the present time, in the light of the consid- 
erations presented earlier in this chapter, 
undertake to provide new scholarships 
(other than work-study) for undergraduate 
students," 

John Foster Dulles, December 28, 1949: 
“The Federal Government is no independent 
source of funds. It has to get what it gives. 
Whatever money it spends for education 
must be taken away from local communi- 
ties—from individuals. Why not leave the 
responsibility with them, where the money 
is and where the responsibility is normally 
the deepest and most conscientious? 

"We can be confident that educational re- 
sponsibilities will generally be discharged at 
the local level if Federal taxes permit and 
if we get over the illusion that Federal aid 
is a financially painless operation. Then 
our children will get education that is 
guided by parental and religious care rather 
than by remote control. And they will be 
kept beyond the grasp of any who, in the 
future, might win national power and feel 
that education ought to conform our youth 
to their particular way of thinking.” 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary, Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare, December 1957: “The 
training of young minds is one of the most 
powerful forces known to civilization. In 
the wrong hands—in the hands of ruthless 
men bent on world domination—education 
can become a dangerous thing.” 

‘Treasury Secretary Humphrey, June 1957: 
“More elementary and secondary school 
bonds were sold than in any 9-month period 
in our history. * ' In the past 4 years 
$8.8 billion has been spent for school con- 
struction—more than had been spent in the 
preceding 20 years.” 

Senator Lynpon Jounson, Democrat, of 
Texas, majority leader, United States Sen- 
ate, 1958: The primary direction of educa- 
tion should be in the hands of local govern- 
ment. 

“On anything as highly personal as edu- 
cation, our people are entitled to determine 
the future of their children. - 

“This means that the school system should 
be handled by that branch of government 
which is closest to our people.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
1942, Wickard y. Filburn (317 U.S, 111-113). 
“It is hardly lack of due process (of law) 
for the Government to regulate that which 
it subsidizes.” 

Senator Harry C. Byrn, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, United States Senate, 1957: “We must 
realize that creeping paternalism of the 
Federal Government is just as bad as creep- 
ing socialism. The end result is the same— 
the destruction of the principles of free gov- 
ernment.” 

John M.. Stalnaker, president, March 20, 
1958, National Merit Scholarship Corp.: “A 
large Federal program of say 40,000 scholar- 
ships would probably have as its major effect 
discouraging existing private and State ef- 
forts and would not significantly help able 
students not already being helped.” 

Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion Association of American Universities, 
1952: “The strength of higher education is 
founded upon its freedom and upon the 
country’s freedom, for without that freedom, 
its attraction to intelligence, its capacity 
to stimulate investigation and originality, 
its power to produce freemen who will 
guide our country wisely, and serve it well, 
will wither. It is this freedom that must be 
protected if it becomes dependent upon any 
dominant support, no matter how beneficent 
or how enlightened that support may pres- 
ently appear to be, Such independence will 
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be threatened if higher education is sub- 
jected to further influence from the Federal 
Government . In these fields (social 
sciences and humanities) public opinion is 
notoriously given to snap Judgment and in 
them centralized control could be used to 
do great damage * . Direct Federal con- 
trol would in the end produce uniformity, 
mediocrity, and compliance.” 

Enoch R. Needles, president, the Engineers 
Joint Council, January 1958: “To ascribe 
the Russian rocket and satellite lead to 
weakness in American technology is mislead- 
ing and erroneous.” 

Dr. V. Raymond Edman, president, Whea- 
ton College, 1958: We believe that Federal 
scholarships, good as they may seem on 
the outside, can be a real handicap to the 
highest interests of the American people.” 

Henry M. Wriston, president, American 
Assembly and a State Department consult- 
ant, March 1958: 

“The bill will smother science and educa- 
tion by making private support unnecessary: 

“Whatever you do, my brethren, don't get 
a built-in dependence of science on war. 
When fear ends, support will evaporate.” 

The American Legion, policy approved in 
national convention, September 16-19, 1957: 
“The National Government should ayoid in- 
terference, control or direction in educa- 
tional processes of programs of the respec- 
tive States, either directly or indirectly or 
by grants-in-aid, school construction, ap- 
propriation, curriculum or program control, 
or by action of any agency, branch or de- 
partment of the United States Government.” 

Governor Daniel, of Texas, 1957: “I think 
this is a responsibility the States and local 
governments can and should bear." 

Governor Daniel, of Texas, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “We should 
preserve as mueh of our Government as 
possible as close as possible to the people 
* + * no nation worth its salt, was ever 
built from the top down * * we need more 
effective work done at the State level, with 
enough nerve to levy the taxes to get needed 
work done.” 

Governor Clyde, of Utah, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “Only in 
those cases where State lines interfere with 
effective accomplishment should we look to 
the the Great White Father in Washington 
for assistance.” 

Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, 1957: 
“Once you establish this principle, you will 
have sounded the death knell of independent 
State and local systems.” 

Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 
“Here’s my definition of Federal aid: It 
means we raise our taxes to send some money 
to Washington, then we raise more money in 
order to provide the matching funds, Then 
we raise more again to pay the brokerage 
tax, in order to get a fraction of the money 
back," 

Governor Foss, of South Dakota, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 
“No government at any level has anything © 
offer free.” s 

Gov. William P. Stratton, of Illinoia, 1957: 
“Many people feel—as I do—that there is 
great danger, no matter how high sounding 
the program may be made to appeal to the 
public, that our system would be d 
perhaps beyond recovery, by having the 
Federal Government move into the field of 
education, 

“We do not need Federal aid for schools 
in Tilinois.” 

Governor Stratton, of Illinois, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “The unity 
that is our Federal system relies on the 
strength of our States * * * in some areas 
of functions and services, the States can 
perform more effectively and better and must 
accept that responsibility.” 

Governor ONeill. of Ohio, 50th Annual Go 
ernors’ Conference, May 1958: "There is BO 
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magic source from which the Federal Gov- 
ernment gets the money, It must come from 
tho taxpayers * * now is the time to take 
&ction to resolve the unemployment prob- 
lems in our own State, * I am opposed 
to borrowing from the Federal Government 
because it will lead to Federal interference, 
furthermore, our States oan do the job more 
economically and much better * * in the 
highway program we can cut Federal red- 
tape to permit the program to move faster.” 
Lt.. Goy. Carroll Gartin, of Mississippi, 
1957: “All districts can meet needs with 
State ald * * Federal aid not needed.“ 
Governor Chandler, of Kentucky. 50th An- 
nual Governors’ Conference, May 1958: 
“There are many sins being committed in 
the name of education. * I recommend a 
Complete overhaul of the tax structure of the 
Pederal Government, with a view of return- 
ing some of the sources to the States,” 
George Bell Timmerman, Jr., Governor 
ot South Carolina, 1957; “No one on the na- 
tional level is endowed with sufficient knowl- 
edge to predetermine accurately the future 
needs of the whole country. The problem of 
Public school construction is too intricate 
to be handled by long distance. Too many 
Variable factors are involved in intelligent 
Planning. These factors multiply as we moye 
from the district level to the community 
level and then to the local school level. It 
farcical to think that a program can be 
developed in Washington to meet the needs 
or the Nation.” 
Goy. Harold Handley, of Indiana, 1957: 
€ are providing these new classrooms 
twice os fast as the advocates of federalized 
education say we should be building them.” 
1 Handley, of Indiana, July 22, 


“Once started, a system of federalized 
Scholarships would never be terminated. 
The cost would run into the billions, and 
institutions now independent or State-sup- 
Ported would become completely subservient 
to the new bureaucracy in Washington 
Which would quickly establish its self-per- 
Petuating existence. 

Indians wants no part of such so-called 
ald, and it needs none, The self- 
Suflciency, initiative, and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 

Ucation problems can continue to be han- 
died locally and individually.” 


Governor Handley wrote me last week 

t a statewide survey showed that all 

the high standing students needing fi- 
nancial help had been provided for. 

2 James E. Folsom, of Alabama, 1957: 

@deral school aid would mean they'd try 
to control our schools.” 
aye Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, 1957: 

am vigorously opposed to any Federal 
“ld program in this field under whatever 
Guise it may be offered. | The States and 
localities are capable of meeting their needs 
at much greater economy to the taxpayer 
Without Federal aid or intervention in build- 

B and operating their public schools,” 

Resolved by the Senate of the General As- 
*embly of the State of Indiana, the House of 

Presentatives concurring, 1957: “The Con- 
Gress of the United States be and it Is hereby 
1 *Morialized to reject any and all efforts 

O obtain the passage of legislation by the 
of which money would be appro- 
Priated and made available to the States, 
b gh grants-in-aid or otherwise for school 
ullding or other purposes, which either 
th, ectly or directly would infringe upon 
any WShts, duties, and obligations of local 
nd State governments or authorities to 
Provide, supervise, and cotnrol the education 
the children of this country or the ac- 
SoOmpanying educational processes.” 

South Carolina Legislature, 1957: “The 
prople of South Carolina are now, always 
in ve been and shall always be unequivocally, 
Sontrovertibly, and unalterably opposed to 
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and Federal invasion, encroachment, or in- 
fringement of the fundamental right, obil- 
gation, and duty of the people and their 
local governmental authority to provide, su- 
pervise, and control the education of the 
children of this State or the educational 
processes concomitant thereon which would 
directly or indirectly infringe upon the rights, 
duties, and obligations of local or State gov- 
ernments.“ 

John C. Lynn, legislative director, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, March 13, 
1958; Counties and communities throughout 
the Nation are spending unprecedented sums 
for new schoolroom construction, and efforts 
are being made to increase teachers’ salaries 
and to improve the overall conditions of our 
schools. Local people understand this chal- 


Jenge and will meet it through local taxa- © 


tion without Federal assistance and without 
Federal controls." 

Mrs. William S. Shary, president, New York 
Federation of Women's Clubs, April 5, 1958: 
“The New York State Federation of Women's 
Clubs * * © affirms its belief in our tradi- 
tional American principles and policies of 
State and local support and control of, and 
responsibility for, education, and urges the 
Congress to reject provisions for Federal Aid 
to Education,” 

Mrs. Frederic A, Groves, president general, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 10956: 
“Federal ald means Federal control. You 
cannot get away from the fact that he who 
pays the piper calls the tune.” 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
1957: The National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution has continuously 
opposed Federal aid to education, believing 
such aid could lead to Government control 
of all public schools, thereby removing State 
and local control.” 

Dr. Cyrus W. Anderson, president, Associ- 
ation of American Physicians and Surgeons, 
Inc., April 2, 1958: “Make no mistake about 
it, ‘one shot’ Federal aid is as fantastically 
unrealistic as only one shot for the dope 
addict. And there is a mountain of eyi- 
dence to prove it." 

Gordon L. Calvert, July 1958, Investment 
Bankers Association of America: The great 
success with which the needed classrooms 
rapidly are being provided without Federal 
aid, the decreasing rate of growth in public 
school enrollment, the large classroom con- 
struction programs presently under way and 
financed for the next several years (demon- 
strated by record sales of school bonds and 
approval of a high percentage of school 
bonds at recent bond elections) lead us to 
conclude that State and local educational 
agencies can and will provide the needed 
classrooms without Pederal aid.” 

Southern States Industrial Council: “The 
council opposes Federal aid to education, in- 
cluding Federal atd to school construction.” 

National Association of Manufacturers: 
“The heart of the matter is whether the 
financing, direction and control of the pub- 
lic school system shall remain in State and 
local hands, close to the people and respon- 
sive to their wishes and needs, or shall even- 
tually be transferred to a central government 
authority.” 

Dr. Brantley Watson, March 1958 Educa- 
tion Committee, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: . 

“When our entrance into the space age was 
dramatized last fall, State and local reaction 
was immediate and is still mounting. State 
and local boards of education are reviewing 
the curriculums, the methods, and the stand- 
ards of their schools. In community after 
community, we are finding an aroused leader- 
ship insisting on higher standards both for 
general achievement and for graduation. Lo- 
cal and State legislative leaders, who are con- 
stitutionally responsible for public education, 
are likewise being pressed to provide ways 
and means to maintain effective schools. 
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“On the other hand, there are no studies 
showing that local and State leaders believe 
that any space age emergency in education 
exists, which requires Federal intervention 
in science education, or in guidance, or in 
Scholarships,” 


The Lemley Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or ' 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the recent commentary on Judge 
Lemley’s Little Rock order is that of the 
American Veterans Committee which 
appeared in the July-August issue of the 
AVC Bulletin. 

Consistent with its position that its 
concern is for the citizen first, the vet- 
eran second, the AVC has traditionally 
been in the forefront of progressive ac- 
tion to protect civil rights. 

The following editorial, which I in- 
clude in the Recorp under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, is a succinct appraisal 
of the issues involved in the Little Rock 
court order: 

Judge Lemley sought to justify his order 
for restoration of segregation at Little Rock 
by pointing to the overt acts of vandalism 
and the deep-seated popular opposition in 
Little Rock to the principle of integration, 
which, as is known, runs counter to the 
pattern of southern life which has existed 
for over 300 years. 

His reasoning is, of course, flatly contrary 
to the Supreme Court’s explicit ruling in 
1955 that “the vitality of these constitutional 
principles cannot be allowed to yield simply 
because of disagreement with them.” 

But his order is especially notable for two 
reasons; (1) It subordina law -to anarchy 
and mob rule; (2) it es a new shib- 
boleth to the segregationists for subverting 
the Constitution into a program of neverism. 

Although Judge Lemley candidly admitted 
that the rioting, vandalism, anonymous 
phone calls, and other disorderly conduct 
were perpetrated by segregationists, not by 
the Negroes, yet his order punishes the wrong 
persons. It bows to the larrikinalian scoff- 
aws and the instigators of violence, and 
denies the constitutional rights of the Negro 
children who have done no wrong. 

Judge Lemley's ruling sanctions commo- 
tion and violence as the means whereby 
segregation may be maintained and the 
Constitution evaded. Even if his order for 
resegregation could lessen the number of 
racial incidents in Little Rock, its inevitable 
effect would be to encourage them at dozens 
of other places. Nor will Little Rock itself 
be aided by this judicial kneeling to hood- 
lumism, for neither that community, nor any 
community, can long evade the ultimate 
choice between mob rule and compliance 
with law. The mob knows no limits or bar- 
riers, And no matter how bad a mob may 
be, it is infinitely worse when a court recog- 
nizes it as a legal basis for subverting the 
law. 

Equally shocking is the new technique 
which the Lemley ruling propagates for de- 
stroying the constitutional guaranty of 
equal protection of the laws. Just as the 
1896 Plessy decision gave Up service to the 
constitutional command of equality, but de- 
stroyed it under the guise of “but separate,” 
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so the Lemley order acknowledges the Su- 
preme Court's desegregation decision but 
subverts it by asserting that “the time for 
the enjoyment of that right has not yet 
come.” 

Judge Lemley's order is clearly cut from 
the same cloak that the Southern diehards 
have woven to smother the Constitution in 
the fog of dawdling, delay, and defiance, 
The true purpose of Southern gradualism 
is revealed in the comment of the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News that integration at Lit- 
tle Rock should be set aside “for, oh say, 
6614 generations.” by basing his order on 
“300 ” of “southern life,” and tallor- 
ing it to fit the 2% years that Governor 
Faubus is expected to hold his office, Judge 
Lemley was reflecting the same sort of atti- 
tude. 

The 14th amendment to the Constitution 
Was adopted in 1868. It was supposed to 
have settled the question of first-class citi- 
zenship for all. In the 90 years that have 
gone by, only 1 Negro boy has graduated 
from Little Rock's Central High School. 
How much longer must it be before the 
promise of “equal protection of the laws" 
becomes something more than a promise to 
the ear that is broken to the hope? 

In this great struggle between constitu- 
tional morality and law, on the one hand, 
and blind prejudice and civil disorder on 
the other, AVC must not falter from its his- 
toric and traditional insistence that the 
Constitution means what it says and means 
it now. We reject the slogan of gradualism. 
We are not against orderly progress, but 
we shall not condone or acquiesce in the 
distortion of “deliberate speed“ into a pro- 
gram of neverism. AVC will continue in 
the vanguard of those who work for full 
enjoyment of constitutional rights for all, 
now and in the future. 


Impressions of Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HN. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include the following letter which 
I received from a friend who visited the 
Brussels Fair and whom I asked for 
some comments on the fair: 

H RL HEN, July 14, 1958. 

Immediately after returning from the 
Brussels Fair on June 14, I set down some 
notes intending to record my immediate 
impressions, but it's now a month since I 
was there so my feelings are no longer quite 
80 vivid. í 

Generally, I feel it is a beautiful show. 
The landscaping is most effective, particu- 
larly in the use of water and trees. I have 
no impression of the high price of food since 
my appetite is small and I'm better off stop- 
ping for frequent snacks, For 20 cents you 
can get a nice crisp roll filled with ham or 
some other meat or cheese. Bars for fruit 
and milk drinks are strategically placed too 
and the drinks don't cost much. Most peo- 
ple buy these picnic things and find a nice 
cool place to sit. Coca-cola is probably the 
most popular drink at the fair. In our 
pavilion the best seller is soft ice cream in 
cones for 20 cents. On the 2 days I went 
to the fair, I saw people waiting in lines to 
buy the ice cream. I felt the ice cream 
counter could be played up a bit more and 
quicker and more efficient service could be 
given. The cream is to be had in a soda 
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fountain setup in the gallery of the United 
States pavilion. 

It is obvious that the Belgians around 
Brussels will make a big profit on the fair. 
Hundreds of temporary jobs have been pro- 
vided and many families with guest rooms 
have a bonanza. I believe the family in 
whose house I stayed in a brand new sec- 
tion not yet complete called Avenue des 
Constellations, will make a modest fortune 
this summer. They are sleeping in the liv- 
ing room in order to rent their two bed- 
rooms. Nearly all the homes in this area 
have garages and the car I saw most fre- 
quently parked in them was the Mercedes, 
Incidentally, although there was a bath in 
the house, no hot water was provided for 
washing. I got a very poor impression of 
the Brussels streetcar conductors who are 
brusque and ill-informed about directions. 
They are a poor advertisement for Belgium. 

The much discussed fashion show In our 
pavilion left me quite cold. To begin with 
there are 22 mannequins of whom I under- 
stand only 2 are Americans. The clothes I 
saw were mostly bathing suits and ugly sack 
dresses with even uglier hats. 

From the outside, the United States pa- 
vilion is the most beautiful at the fair, es- 
pecially at night. I heard people stopping 
and saying, “c'est. magnifique.” Inside, one 
has the impression of airy spaciousness, The 
round floor plans from the point of view 
of propaganda is poor. True, nobody feels 
trapped, but the casual observer may not 
see much of significance. I found the early 
Americana very good and am one of those 
who does not like the contemporary United 
States art on display. I observed that the 
European hoi poloi was like me in either not 
taking it seriously or belng frankly amused. 
The Russian pavilion is also light and airy 
but not beautiful. They built it so they 
can take it apart and lug it back to Holy 
Mother Russia. Their center display is most 
effective and always swarming with people. 
Sputnik makes our bathing beauty center- 
piece seem pretty frivolous. The Russians 
also have booths selling all sorts of souve- 
nirs you cannot buy in Russia. I have two 
accounts on my desk of Easter trips to Rus- 
sia by United States teachers here, and they 
both mention the lack of souvenirs. Russian 
officials questioned them closely on what 
they would like as souvenirs. Russia has a 
wonderful opportunity at the fair. Their 
book display and sales booth is outstanding. 
Good books printed in all important lan- 
guages by the Soviet Press. I bought five 
books, 2 paperbacks and 3 hard covers for 
$2. Perhaps this book business is to try to 
convince us of their superior culture. Al 
these books are in excellent English. There 
is the Three Bears by Tolstoi, The Fisher- 
man and the Goldfish by Pushkin, Gogol's 
Evenings Near the Village of Dikanka, Vera 
Chaplina’s charming Zoo Babies, and an 
effort to make the Russian schoolboy a good 
little Russian citizen by one N. Nosov. I 
could find not one speck of Communist 
propaganda in any of these, but, one of our 
teachers who knows Russian, in translating 
the publisher's notes at the back of the 
Three Bears discovered that what had cost 
me about 15 cents at the fair could be 
bought in Russia for about 75 cents. The 
best-selling souvenir at the fair, if I did not 
make a mistake, is a wooden Russian doll 
which comes in two sizes. These dolls fit 
one inside the other like Chinese lacquer 
boxes. There are 12 dolls in one for $2.40 and 
5 in a smaller one for $1.50. In an exhibit of 
antique toys in a special case this doll 
is represented and it seems like genuine folk 
craft. 

Our souvenir is a map for ten cents show- 
ing racial origins in the United States. I 
belleve a genuine effort should have been 


made to have a good United States souvenir— 


for maybe a dollar, On thinking it over, 
though, we'd probably end up with 49 and 
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why not? An effort might have been made 
to have each State produce a souvenir for the 
fair, People at this sort of show have a yen 
for cheap souvenirs. 

Our pavillon is notable for the soft sell 
that everyone talks about nowadays. I'm 
not sure Europeans of limited education un- 
derstand the point we're trying to make, 
can listen in three languages and eaves- 
dropped on some bewilderment, especially in 
the modern art. The Vatican has the best 
example of western propaganda, The exhibit 
goes from room to room in an orderly fash- 
ion. The same can be said of the British 
cultural room which features the Queen as 
a symbol. The room is hot and stuffy. 
though. The achlevements of Britons are 
well done. Canada’s pavilion is also very 
nice and modern and not pretentious. 

The Czechs are the masters of display at 
the fair. Their show is hands down the 
most artistic one at the fair. It's a stun- 
ning display and the fact that it isn't repre- 
sentative of communism doesn't bother them 
one bit, One whole room is devoted to 
Comenius and religion! 

The American industrial exhibits comple- 
ment our national exhibit. IBM, General 
Motors, Bell Telephone, and others have very 
effective displays too technical for me to 
understand, The Russians have nothing to 
compare with these, except sputnik. Ameri- 
can autos are not on display but they don’t 
have to be as so many Americans are run- 
ning about Europe in them. The Russ have 
put a couple of their autos on display but 
they wouldn't impress anyone but an igno- 
ramus. Around their pavilion they have 
all sorts of farm machinery which gets quite 
a lot of attention from people who look Uke 
farmers. We have a balcony outside with 
free chairs, Very welcome for tired bones. 
Also our free washrooms like those in our 
large movies at home are a star attraction 
as everyone expects to pay washroom fees 
in Europe. I understand our free movie is 
also excellent but couldn't spare the time 
and effort to wait in the crowd to see it. 
The Russ display enormous quantities 
bottled and canned goods, breads and baked 
products, frumpy clothing, lovely fur, some 
rather attractive painted peasant furniture 
photomontages of classical Russian authors. 
the Bolshoi Theater, the Russian ballet, Rus- 
sian explorers, and Russian musicians in the 
midst of whom and in a place of honor is 
Van Cliburn from America’s second largest 
State. 

The French exhibit is a jumble—just like 
French politics before De Gaulle. Farm ma- 
chines are next to clothing displays. What 
a sad commentary. I especially enjoyed the 
Belgian tile and glass displays and in the 
luxury pavilion the beautiful show of val 
St. Lambert glass and the fabulous jewels. 

I cannot go along with people who sāy 
we should not be bothered trying to sell our 
point of view. Propaganda is something all 
too few Americans understand. I guess it's 
because we're advertised to death over 
and radio that we dont like the idea 
propaganda. What we have to show coupled 
with the Vatican's methods of display would 
make an interesting combination, Inci- 
dentally, the Vatican is right next door to 
the United States. 

The Belgian Congo exhibit is unusual and 
impressive and the Israeli one very well done. 
The Protestant pavilion is small and un- 
assuming. Monaco has a tiny pavilion with 
a painting of Ranier over a fireplace facing 
a very romantic portrait of Princess Grace. 
Spain was showing flamenco dancers as theif 
central attraction the day I was there. They 
were really packing them in too. The Scan- 
dinavian exhibits are architecturally what 
we've come to expect from that part of th? 
world. Since I'm rather familiar with a g 
deal of Scandinavia, I walked through rather 
quickly and got a generally good impres- 
sion although the buildings were hot and 
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rather airless. There were so many places 
I didn't get to but you'd have to have at 
least 5 days to get everywhere. 

To truly appreciate the beauty of the fair 
One must spend a couple of hours after dark 
looking at the illuminations. Tree, shrub, 
4nd fountain arrangements are so beauti- 
Tully liented as to be breathtaking. The 
Star which with the sparkling Atomium is 
the symbol of the falr shines, along an ele- 
vated ayenue running along one side of our 
show, which lighted with a golden light and 
reflected in its own pool is the most beau- 
tiful single thing at this World's Fair to me. 


Sioux Falls Publisher John A. Kennedy 
Sees Changes in Soviet Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
Of the Nation's best informed men on 
developments in Soviet education is Mr. 
John A. Kennedy, publisher and editor 
Of the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader. Two years ago Mr. Kennedy 
and his wife and daughter, Pat, made 
an exhaustive firsthand report on Rus- 
Sian education. At the present time Mr. 

edy and his son, Davis, are making 

& study tour of the Soviet Union. They 
have interviewed Deputy Minister of 
ucation Zimin and numerous other 

Ussian officials, educators, and private 
Citizens on recent developments in the 

USsian schools. 

Last year during the hearings before 

© House Education Subcommittee, Mr. 

edy submitted extremely valuable 
timony relating to advances in Rus- 
šian education. 

I am certain that Mr. Kennedy's ob- 
Servations on this vital subject will be 
75 interest to the Congress, and I there- 
ore Include his article as printed in the 

us-Leader for July 27, 1958: 
Wxepy Sees CHANGES IN Sovier EDUCA- 
TION— JOB PERIOD INSERTED 
(By John A, Kennedy) 
mn somewhat severe reorganization of edu- 

Jon in the Soviet Union is now in 

Progress. 
„berinaing in September 1958 when uni- 
in ities, colleges, and institutes reconvene 
5 all of the 15 Russian republics, only 20 
Teent of the entering freshman class stu- 
ents will come directly from the secondary 
hools. 
thats means that less than 10 percent of 
th, Students who passed every subject in 
© Russian 10-year school will be able to 
89 to college immediately, 7 
om now on, in order to qualify for 
jettticulation in an institution of higher 
onde 80 percent of the successful sec- 
fa @ry-school graduates must work on 
8 in factories, in industry, or govern- 
nt for at least 2 years. 
an is somewhat similar to the type of 
Wenn first inaugurated by fabulous in- 
Un Or, Charles Franklin Kettering, at the 

Uiversity of Cincinnati in 1906 and which 

“och College in Ohio has been using for 
tine time by combining college classroom 

“Sories with on-the-job training in indus- 

Y. Using this method, students go to 
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school for 6 months then work In factories, 
offices, or plants for 6 months. 

This somewhat drastic change has been 
caused in part by the growing awareness of 
the Kremlin that in their previous educa- 
tional program they were creating a middle 
class of educated individuals who seek to 
shun all type of work except that which we 
would consider white-collar jobs, 

Deputy Minister of Education Zimin gave 
us the story and some of the reasons why 
this and other changes are being put into 
effect. 

We were given additional causes for the 
change in a 38-hour meeting of a specially 
called conference with the executive com- 
mittee of the Siberian Affiliate of the Mos- 
cow Academy of Sciences in Irkutek in 
eastern Siberia. 

After being told the story, I commented 
to Zimin that I didn’t think such a system 
would work in the United States if less than 
10 percent of our high-school graduates 
could immediately enter college. 

Many other changes are being made. 

A new lith grade has been experimen- 
tally added for the coming September to the 
10-year schools where they will decrease 
slightly the number of lessons in science, 
mathematics and the humanities, 

During the last 3 years in this 11-year“ 
school, students will spend 3 days in school 
and 3 days in agricultural and industrial 
work. 

The purpose of this change is to produce 
more skilled workers to take over the short- 
ages In industry, Zimin explained. 

A few months ago Khrushchey complained 
that the tendency on the part of the youth 
who attend colleges and universities is an 
unwillingness to work on farms or in fac- 
tories. ¥ 

The Soviets already have undertaken an- 
other radical step in their drive to master 
foreign languages. ) 

They have set up special foreign language 
10-year schools, attended by selected stu- 
dents where, in addition to the study of lan- 
guages, other subjects, such as geography, 
history and foreign literature will be taught 
in English. French or German. 

And not only will the teaching be done 
in the specified language of the school, but 
examinations, quizzes and tests will be made 
in the foreign language also, 

Homework, Ukewise will be completed in 
the foreign language. 

Davis and I visited one of the schools in 
Moscow where literature and other subjects 
are being taught in English, s 

As explained by Viantina Shipova, the 


' school’s director, they hoped to thus train 


students to have a free command of Eng- 
lish when they graduate which would elimi- 
nate the necessity of attending foreign lan- 
guage Institutes. 

Of course, the regular 10-year school will 
continue to require at least one foreign lan- 
guage—French, English or German. 

FORTY-FIVE PERCENT STUDY ENGLISH 


When we made our study of Soviet educa- 
tion in 1956, about 35 percent of the stu- 
dents studled English, 35 percent studied 
German and 30 percent studied French. 

The emphasis now is on English and the 
average for all of Russia for the 1957-58 
school year was 45 percent studied English, 


-35 percent German and 20 percent French, 


The Moscow English School graduated 50 
pupils in June when we were there on the 
last day of school and there were 760 stu- 
dents in the 10 grades, Generally there are 
30 in each classroom. 

The geography and history courses have 
the same syllabus as the other schools except 
the books are translated into English, 

In the case of English and American lit- 
erature, they have special books issued from 
the school library. 
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Among they American authors they read 
are: Cooper, Irving, Steinbeck, Longfellow, 
Jack London, Whitman and Cronin, 

Books like Longfellow’s Hiawatha, Crolin's 
The Citadel, and Coopers The Last of the 
Mohicans are read and studied. 

Another departure in the drive for better 
foreign language education has been the 
establishment in Tashkent, capital of Uz- 
bekistan, close to the border of India, China 
and Afghanistan, or thirty 10-year schools 
where a third language beginning in the fifth 
grade (our seventh) is taught. The young- 
sters study Hindi, Chinese, or Arabic, but they 
still have to fulfill the requirements of Eng- 
lish, French, or German, and, of course, the 
mother Russian language, 

“Many students will go to institutes and 
universities after they work for 2 years,” Mr. 
Zimin said, “but they will also continue in 
night and correspondence work which will 
be broadened in curriculum while they are 
working.” 

Last year 27 percent of students entering 
higher educational institutions had worked 
2 years before starting their college work. 

Zimin said in the future at least 80 percent 
of those who have worked 2 years or who are 
veterans will be givyén first opportunity to 
enter college but of course they will have to 
pass the rigorous examinations, 

There are approximately 2 million students 
in Soviet higher educational institutions 
now, Zimin explained, and Russia does not 
plan to expand that number. Entrance ex- 
aminations are becoming more difficult, 

When we visited the 34 Russian secondary 
schools in 1956 and 1957, the gold and silver 
medal winners who earned top grades were 
automatically admitted to the college or uni- 
versity of their choice. That now has been 
abandoned. 

Now all students must pass the entrance 
examinations before they get to college. 

Another new departure in education in 
Russia has taken place during the past year. 
It is the addition of boarding schools which 
have the same curriculum as the regular 
10-year schools for youths between 7 and 17 
years. 

There are 14 of these institutions in Mos- 
cow and approximately 68,000 pupils attend 
this type of school in the Russian Republic 
alone. He did not have the figures for the 
other 14 Republics. 

Zimin explained that the boarding schools 
were established to help families in which 
both parents are working, to take care of 
the children of divorced parents, orphans, 
and also children of parents whose scienti‘ic 
work takes them to far-off places. 

We asked whether there was still com- 
plaint about too much homework being 
given the children in the regular 10-year 
schools. When we visited the schools in 
1956 we found that as much as 6 hours of 
homework a day w as given the students 
and the school week was 6 days. 

“Now we recommend a maximum of 3 
hours a day,“ Zimin said, “but it still de- 
pends on the teacher, student and parents.” 

Television, about which teachers and 
some parents complain in America, England 
and other places; is making its inroads in 
Russia too. 

Of course the Russians do not have the 
continuous programs we have, Their tele- 
vision is only on from 5 to 6 hours a day 
except on Sunday when the children’s pro- 
grams are on in the afternoon. 

There are only 2,000,000 television sets in 
Russia according to the reports given us by 
the head of the television committee. 

Zimin explained that it is a very difficult 
situation because with families of 3 and 4 
people crowded into 1 room or at most into 3 
rooms in the newer apartments, it is very 
hard to keep the youngsters interested in 
schoolwork when a television set is in oper- 
ation in the same room or the next room. 
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He said they are relying on the strict disci- 
pline of parents to eliminate the troubles 
connected with children spending too much 
time viewing television programs. 

In Russia television Is not used for teach- 
ing. Zimin was amazed at some of the suc- 
cessful educational programs that have been 
produced in the United States, such as those 
used in Hagerstown, Md., where the school 
system is enjoying much success using tele- 
vision as a medium for classroom instruction 
to help combat the teacher shortage. 

Zimin pointed out that the Russians do 
not have a teacher shortage because, of 
course, their teachers are paid salaries com- 
parable to or higher than those paid doctors, 
lawyers and scientists and in addition, their 
teachers enjoy the highest of social prestige 
in their so-called classless society. 


TEXTBOOKS REFLECT RED LINE 


As a sample of the propaganda in Soviet 
education, Publisher John A. Kennedy of the 
Argus-Leader has taken these excerpts from 
the textbooks In the 10-year English school in 
Moscow. In this particular school, as in 
many others in the Soviet Union, they teach 
various subjects in English, French, and 
German. 


“We are happy children, 
Strong and full of fun, 
Look at our banner 
In the bright, bright sun. 
We are Soviet children, 
High our flags we raise 
Thank you, Soviet country, 
For our happy days.“ 


Story about the Red tie of the pioneers— 
like our Boy and Girl Scouts: 

Mike's father is à Communist, Mike's 
mother is a Communist too. Mikes goes to 
school. He is a pioneer. He is a good pupil. 

He keeps all his things clean and tidy. 

Story of two young pioneers, Victor Pay- 
Jenko and Nick Chernenko who live in a 
Village near the border. 

They are young pioneers who walk along 
the railway line to get to school. They see 
someone who does not work on the railroad 

along the road. When he sees the 
boys he runs away. Victor sends Nick to the 
railroad man and he, Victor, takes his Red 
pioneer tie and tries to stop the train. He 
does. Everybody thanks Victor. 

But Victor says, Don't thank me. Im a 
Soviet boy and a pioneer. It's my duty to 
help the Soviet people. Im happy when I 
can do it.” 

A ploneer's letter: 


“I want to write a letter 

To tell each Soviet boy 

That Iam very grateful * 
For our life of joy. 

I go to school, and daily 
Put on my pioneer tie. 

I want to be a soldier, 
Or a flier in the sky, 

Or learn to be a captain 
And sail across the sea, 

But I shall serve my country, 
Whatever I may be.” 


V. I. Lenin: 
“There is a well-known portrait 

Upon the classroom wall: 

We see the face of Lenin, 
So dearly loved by all. 

His eyes are kind and smiling, 
With wisdom deep they burn, 

They seem to tell us children 
The way to live and learn. 

And all the Soviet children, 
While studying day by dax. 

Must always try to follow 
Great Lenin's noble way.” 
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The Refugee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the crying problems of the world today is 
the problem of refugees. In Europe alone 
there are tens and tens of thousands of 
unsettled refugees—families away from 
their homes, without a place to live, 
without a place to work, and with only 
half a chance to live a dignified life. 

These people risked their lives to flee 
from the Communist terror in their 
homelands. They left their homes, many 
even left their families, in search of 
freedom. Men and women of such dedi- 
cation and courage deserve a fair break, 
they deserve a place to live, they deserve 
whatever assistance we can give. 

The problem of resettling these refu- 
gees is a great and difficult one. The 
people of Europe have done what they 
could, and are continuing to resettle the 
refugees as rapidly as possible. We here 
in the United States have been able to 
settle hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
The American people have always re- 
sponded warmly to situations such as 
this when the facts were fully apparent. 
But the problem still remains. The refu- 
gee camps of Europe are still swelling. 

The Zellerbach Commission on the 
European Refugee Situation has done a 
fine job of presenting the problem to the 
people of the world. Their thorough, 
comprehensive booklet, Refugees in Eur- 
ope, 1957-58, is a fine work which should 
be read by every person interested in the 
question of the resettling of refugees. 

Mr. President, because I feel that it is 
of greatest importance that the Ameri- 
can people know the facts of the refugee 
problem, I ask unanimous consent that 
the study prepared by the Zellerbach 
Commission entitled The Refugee Sit- 
uation in Europe, Basic Statistics and 
Estimates,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The refugee situation in Europe, basic 

statistics and estimates, July 1958 
I. Stateless * refugees in Europe: 
1. Number of nonsettled refu- 
gees in countries covered by a 
UNHCR survey (Germany, 
Austria, France, 


7140, 000 


gees in West European 
counfries outside UNHCR 
survey (United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, Denmark, 

Sweden, Luxembourg) — * 20,000 


Total nonsettled refugees 
oe) Se TR 
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The refugee situation in Europe, dasio 
statistics and estimates, July 1958—Con. 
I. Stateless * refugees in Europe 
Continued 
The total of 160,000 includes: 


A. Refugees in camps 48, 000 
B. Handicapped or difficult to 
eri 47. 000 
SSS 
II. Continuing influx from Com- 
munist countries: 
1. Influx to Western Europe, 
1957 (non-Hungarian)_... 0, 000 
2. Influx to Western Europe, 
January—June 1958 #10, 000 
III. Ethnic refugees and expellees: 
German expellees 9, 004, 000 
East German refugees 3, 030, 000 
Ethnic Italian refugees 300. 000 
Ethnic Greek reſugeess 4,000 
e 
IV. Resettlement: 
1. Absorbed by Western Europe 
since end of war: 
A. UNHCR survey countries - * 438, 000 
B. Nonsurvey countries = £343, 000 
— 
Total sonda iann 881, 
— 


Total refugee intake, USA.. 7437, 000 
Total refugee intake, other 

overseas countries (ex- 

cluding Israel) * 557, 000 


Not all refugees under the IRO and 
UNHCR mandates can be considered state- 
less in a strictly legal sense—that is, their 
countries of origin have not specifically de- 
prived them of nationality, But they are all 
stateless de facto in the sense that they can- 
not or are unwilling to avall themselves 
the protection of the government in power 
in their country and they have not yet re- 
ceived alternate nationality. In this respect 
they differ from the German ethnic refugee’ 
for example, who are automatically consid- 
ered German nationals. 

2 This estimate reflects the situation as of 
mid-1958. UNHCR survey figure for mid- 
1957 was 178,000. 

In the absence of any statistical sampling, 
this is necessarily a very rough estimate. In 
the case of the survey countries, the ratio 
non-settled to settled refugees is approxl- 
mately 1 to 3 (see sec. IV above). In the 
case of the non-survey countries, there would 
be a much lower proportion of non-settled 
refugees. ‘The figure of 20,000 is, if anything, 
an underestimate, since it would imply * 
ratio of 1 non-settled refugee to 17 settled. 

These rough estimates do not Include East 
German refugees (see sec, III above). 

Source. UNHCR survey. 

* This estimate ts arrived at as follows: A5 
of January 1, 1957, the total number of 
refugees in the European countries not CoV- 
ered by the UNHCR survey was 316 
(UNCHR Statistical Bulletin No. 8). Since 
January 1, 1957, the non-survey countries 
admitted a total of 45,000 Hungarian refugees 
(ICEM figures, November 12, 1957). 
would make a total of 363,000, Deducting 
20,000 estimated non-settled from this figure 
(see Section I), we arrive at the estimate of 
343,000 settled refugees in the non-survey 
countries. > 

These figures are arrived at by adding — 
IRO figures for refugees resettled from 194 
to 1951, the ICEM figures for refugees re- 
settled 1952 to 1956, and the figures 1 
Hungarians resettled 1956 to 1957—e. g., the 
United States received 328,851 in refugees 
70,503 UNHCR refugees moved by ICEM. and 
37,944 Hungarians. Refugee statistics, how- 
ever, are sometimes very perplexing because 
they vary according to origin and definition: 
Using ICEM figures for refugees in the b 
sense—i, e., Including ethnic refugees, eto. 


* 


1958 


the total would be approximately 59,000 
Greater for the United States and also 50,000 
Breater in the case of the other countries of 
Overseas reception, (This largely accounts 
for the discrepancy between the figures in 
the table above and those in annex XI of 
the report.) To make our table consistent, 
We have confined our figures to IRO— 
CR refugees. The total number of ad- 
Missions under the President's directive, the 
Displaced Persons Act, and the Refugee Re- 
ef Act was 634,000. If we add to this ap- 
Proximately $2,000 Hungarians who were ad- 
mitted as parollees, this would make a total 
Of 666,000. However, this total includes 
an expellees, Italian ethnic refugees, 
Native Greeks and ethnic Greek refugees, 
Orphans, a limited number of Dutch immi- 
Brants, and several other minor categories. 
figures in table IV above relate only to 
Tefugees under the UNHCR—IRO mandate. 
For this reason, total figures for the United 
States and other areas are lower in the above 
table than they would be it all refugees, ex- 
Pellees, and special immigrants had been 
Counted. 


"Israel has taken almost 160,000 refugees 

Europe since 1847. Israel has, however, 

Not been included in the composite figure 

above, on the one hand because there are 

to no Jewish refugees left in Europe, 

on the other hand, because it cannot be con- 
ered a general refugee haven. 


The salient fact that emerges from the sta- 
tistics given above is that of a total of 
1,875,000 nonethnic refugees resettled since 

€ end of the war, Europe has taken 881,000, 
Or approximately 48 percent (this in addition 
to massive numbers of ethnic refugees and 


_ “*Pellees); the United States has taken 437,- 


000, or just under 23 percent; and the other 
tries of overseas reception have between 
them taken 557,000, or approximately 29 per- 
t. This pattern of the postwar period, in 
the opinion of the Commission, would be a 
logical guide for the allocation of future re- 
*Ponsibilities—neediess to say, on a volun- 
tary and flexible basis. 


f 


Death of Dr. R. T. Wells 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


15 *. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
» Murray State College, the State of 
eitntuckx, and the Nation lost a great 
tizen when Dr, Rainey Thornton Wells 
passed away. I had the good fortune to 
wend Murray State College while Dr. 
thee was president, during the years of 
8 depression. I know that today 
ag e are many alumni of Murray, such 
Myself, who would never have re- 
tuned in college during those trying 
2 es had it not been for the leadership, 
ty tusiasm, spirit, courage, and inspira- 
pan of Dr. Wells. As an outstanding 
Wutician of the Blue Grass State, Dr. 
the was responsible for the location of 
el college at Murray; as an outstanding 
onze he headed a drive to raise 8100. 
to meet the city’s end of the bargain 
as an outstanding educator he was 
to ond president of the college from 1926 
1933. Under-leave to extend my re- 
Temes: Mr. Speaker, I request that my 
tri arks of deep feeling of gratitude and 
p for Dr. Wells be made a part 
Rxconp. 


at the 
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Man’s Best Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
~leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial on 
man's best friend written by Harry M. 
Schlacht for the East Side News: 
Farrnrut. FRIEND FOREVER 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

This is a tribute to man’s best friend—his 
dog. The dog is the only thing on earth 
that loves man more than he loves himself. 
The dog is the only thing on earth that be- 
lieves in man more than he believes in him- 
self. 

The dog is a symbol of faith, hope and 
love. He is our first friend. He is our 
truest friend. He is our faithful friend. He 
is our friend forever. 

With eye upraised, his master’s look to 
scan. The joy, the solace, and the aid of 
man. Down through the ages the dog has 
proved to be one of man’s greatest con- 
quests in the march of civilization. 

He serves as a guide for the blind. He 
serves as a protector for children and the 
aged. He serves as a guardian of the home. 
He serves as a scout for the lost and injured. 

He is loyal and intelligent. He is a 
staunch and grateful companion. He is a 
comforter in time of distress. 

He has been cited for valor on flaming, 
fighting fronts.. He has been cited in war- 
fare since Cambyses, King of Persia, used 
him in his campaign in Egypt in 525 B. C. 

None is more faithful found. None yields 
more pastime in house, plain, or woods. Nor 
keeps his master’s person and his goods with 
greater care than doth the dog or hound. 

His cheerful greeting in the morning 
Starts your day aright. His wagging tail is 
his way of wishing you good night. He is 
the first to welcome you. He is the first to 
defend you. 

The dog labors, loves, fights, and breathes 
for his master alone. In summer's heat he 
follows you, In winter's cold he never leaves 
you.. When you laugh or when you cry, he is 
your pal. 

Whatever the world may think of you—to 
your faithful friend—your dog—you are the 
wisest and most splendid of things. To him 
you are as wise as Socrates and as mighty as 
Napoleon, To him you are to be worshipped 
as the best of men. \ 

He knows no deceit or pretense. With 
what reverence he crouches at your feet. 
With what dependence he looks up to you. 
With what cheerful joy he obeys you. 

He has a share of man's intelligence, but 
he has no share of man's falsehood. There 
is a general comfort In his companionship. 
There is an ever ready touching humility» 

He loves your friends. He watches you 
faithfully by night that you in peace may 
slecp. When your best friend leaves you, 
when your closest friend betrays you, your 
dog is ever at your side. 

In health and in sickness, he will stand by 
you. He will sleep on the ground when the 
„winds of winter blow, If only he could re- 
main with his master. He will accept the 
food that is offered, be it much or little, and 
be ever so grateful. He will lick the hand 
that has no food to offer. 

He is the one dependable friend in all the 
world. He is not a falr-weather friend, 
And when the master is lald to rest in the 
cold ground his dog will be found at the 
grave, with his head between his paws, his 
eyes sad but open in alert watchfulness, 
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The Wild Greenback Yonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


or MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Reconp, I include therein 
an editorial appearing in the Memphis 
Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, and also a 
letter received in connection with land 
acquisition for the United States Air 
Force Academy: ý 
[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar 

of July 24, 1958] 
THE WILD GREENBACK YONDER 

Military successes of the ancient Spar- 
tans were largely credited to the way they 
trained their soldiers. Emphasis was on 
discipline, obedience, endurance. 

This became a guiding principle of all 
great armies: Spartan“ has come to mean 
“Hardy, undaunted, severe and frugal.” 

„according to Webster, means “eco- 
nomical in the use or expenditure of re- 
sources.” O. K: 

Now let us consider the United States Air 
Force and its fancy new Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. Our Scripps-Howard 
reporter, Jack Steele and our columnist, 
Fred Othman, have explored such items as 
medicine cabinets at $75 each, $6,199 for 


~ cofee tables and $300,000 for gardens and 


reflecting pools. These are details which 
characterize this whole project. For in- 
stance: 

The Academy was supposed to cost $125 
million but will now cost more than $300 
million. 

It started as a 10,000-acre project and 
grew to 17,000—a tract half the size of the 
District of Columbia. 

A sum of $132,184 was spent merely to 
cook up a cadet uniform. Cecil B. De- 
Mille sketched this uniform free, but the 
money went anyhow, to a costume outfit 
in Hollywood for “design and development.” 

The administration building alone, will 
cost $3 million, more than double the orig- 
inal estimate, 

The dining hall will cost $4.1 million, al- 
most $15 million more than expected, 
Part of this goes for a fancy ceiling, de- 
signed to absorb the noise of 3,000 cadets 
eating. 

The superintendent's house was to cost 
$75,000 but it hasn't been bunt. The super- 
intendent said it wasn't good enough. ` 

Taxpayers are indebted to Representative 
Harry R. SHerparp, (Democrat, of Califor- 
nia), and his subcommittee on Defense De- 
partment appropriations, for bringing to 
light this scendalous spendoggle. 

A Mr. Pietro Beluschi, described as an 
eminent architect, testified. 

Question. “But you had no limitation 
moneywise, insofar as the. questions sub- 
mitted to you, insofar as any finding yo 
made?“ £ 

Mr. Betuscut. “No, sir.“ z 

Question. “So far as you know, the whole 
‘Treasury was available to those people?“ 

Mr. BeLuscHi. So far as we knew. We 
were employed as architects and engineering 
consultants.” 

In summing up, Representative Jamme L. 
Wurrrxx, Democrat, of Mississippi, termed 
the Academy “a shrine to a shoddy way of 
handling Government money.” He added, “I 
have never seen a public agency or depart- 
ment run as laxly or as wastefully, in all my 
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years in Congress, as the Department of the 
Air Force.” 
That says it. i 
Denver, Coro., July 27, 1958. 
The Monorable Jamie WHITTEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Sm: Your statements relative to 
land-cost at the Air Force Academy were 
carried in today’s Denver Post, aå sent them 
by Associated Press. 

There have been rumors in the Colorado 
Springs and the Denver areas relative to the 
cost of the land selected by the Academy. It 
should be borne in mind that the land is 
not farmland and is not grazing land, be- 
ing covered mostly by rock, scrub oak, and 
pine. The same sort of land is leased by the 
Forest Service to ranchers for grazing pur- 
poses at approximately 50 cents per animal 
per year. 

It is possible that the Air Force had de- 
cided on the site before the Site Selection 
Committee had investigated alternate sites 
in Texas, Wisconsin, etc. It would be inter- 
esting to know who owned the land selected 
5 years ago, and who had acquired it imme- 
diately prior to its sale to the Government. 

The Colorado State Highway Department 
carried out the transactions for land acqui- 
sition, and they may have interesting facts 
in their files. 

Sincerely, 


Our Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Military Construction, created only 
this year, has done a good job in bring- 
ing these facts to light. They present a 
sad state of affairs. We have taken such 
remedial action as was in our power. 

I have urged the appropriate legisla- 
tive committees to follow up this matter 
with a full and public investigation, for 
the good of the country, and am asking 
the same action by the Department of 
Justice. 


Election Returns From Arkansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 
IN THE scum OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of Americans rejoiced at the election re- 
turns from Arkansas. These returns 
were a resounding victory for those of 
us who believe in constitutional govern- 
ment. It demonstrates once again that 
all Americans believe in and are willing 
to stand up for the rights and privileges 
of our people and the sovereignty of our 
States. It further demonstrates that the 
American people, when they realize what 
is at stake, resent the encroachment on 
their rights by any arm of the Federal 
Government. It is also a clear substan- 
tiation that in Arkansas the people re- 
alize what is about to happen to them 
unless they take the necessary action 
to prevent their being gobbled up by 
an all-powerful Federal Government. 

Iam convinced that the people of Vir- 
ginia would react the same way under 
the same circumstances. I believe the 
election results in Arkansas are a fair 
indication of the feeling of the vast ma- 
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jority of the people of the Nation. Cer- 
tainly all of those who believe in con- 
stitutional government. It is a repudi- 
ation of the Little Rock episode when 
the Chief Executive usurped and abro- 
gated unto himself the power and au- 
thority that never was delegated to him 
under the Constitution or by the Con- 
gress. 


American Advantages in Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL | 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial the 
Cheraw Chronicle, Cheraw, S. C., of 
July 24, 1958: 

AMERICAN ADVANTAGES IN MIDDLE East 

Last week we said that America and the 
West suffered two handicaps in its relations 
with Middle East nations that Russia didn’t 


~have: recognition and support of Israel and 


`~ 


a history of colonialism and exploitation in 
the area. 

The West, however, enjoys two great ad- 
vantages which Russia does not. In the 
first place, Western Europe offers natural 
markets for Middle East oll. Russia doesn't 
need the oil and will not buy it. If the 
Arab lands want to sell oil and our allies 
want to buy it, than surely its to their mu- 
tual advantage to get along. 

Second, Russian imperialism and commu- 
nism are inherently aggressive and expan- 
sionist. A bloc of Arab nations, 70 million 
strong, would tend to block her imperialistic 
ambitions. 

Arab nationalism and Russian communism 
should mix little better than oil and water. 
Russia believes in bending other peoples to 
her own will. A united Arab State would 
stand in the path of Russian drives toward 
the Mediterranean Sea and Indian Ocean, 
Arab nationalism is not likely to prove 
very popular with Russian communism 
which believes all the tunes must be called 
from Moscow and that all nationalism is 
antagonistic to true Marxist doctrine. 

If we pursue a realistic, open minded, yet 
firm and consistent policy in the Middle 
East, we ought to be able to shape Arab 
nationalism into a western asset rather than 
& liability. The Arab-Israeli dispute is open 
to negotiation and settlement around the 
conference table. Arab leaders, whether 
rebel generals or kings, want to keep on 
receiving oll royalties from the West. West- 
ern oll companies, with their technicians, 
experience, and capital, are essential to help 
develop oil resources. ' 

In view of these facts, it would appear 
that the western democracies have just as 
good a chance as Russia to work with the 
Middle East. During this period of upheaval 
and intrigue, however, we must anchor 
much of our policy on armed strength. Un- 
til it fs clear that reliable, level-headed 
Patriots are in charge of the nationalist 
movement, American and allied force must 
remain near the major oil-producing centers 
to make certain that this vital resource re- 
malins available to the West. 

In the meantime the United States should 
make it clear that we have no sympathy for 
colonialism and that all vestiges of imperial- 
ism have disappeared. We should help the 
people realize the wholesome aspirations of 
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Arab nationalism, national unity, Independ< 
ence, neutrality, economic development, and 
social reform. We must not, furthermore, 
confuse legitimate Arab neutrality with 
Soviet domination, 


Depreciation of Production Machinery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill, H. R. 13592, pro- 
viding that production machinery ac- - 
quired during 1958 and 1959 and used in 
a trade or business may be depreciated 
over a 5-year period. The bill itself does 
not need a great deal of explanation. It 
is an attempt to encourage increased use 
and investment in new production ma- 
chinery at a time when there has been & 
decline in spending for capital goods. 
Greater than this, it attempts to meet 
the key problem of obsolescence in our 
rapidly changing technological era. To- 
day many production machines depre- 
ciate through obsolescence created by 
new technological developments at 4 
much greater rate than the regulations 
of the Internal Revenue Department 
permit and in many cases arbitrary and 
unrealistic depreciation schedules pre- 
vent the legitimate growth of business 
and the resulting expansion of job op- 
portunities for many people. 

This bill gives the option to the owner 
of machinery purchased in 1958 and 1959 
to decide the rate of depreciation to be 
applied to such machinery, If shops are 
given the privilege of using a realistic 
depreciation schedule they can plan their 
replacement needs. The result will be to 
encourage the purchase of new equip- 
ment as soon as the old becomes obsolete. 

Similar provisions as those con 
in my bill were adopted in 1940 and 1950 
for the express purpose of encouraging 
production. The results are well known. 
Production was encouraged, income in- 
creased and job opportunities became 
more available. 

The ever present threat of inflation is 
very likely to be with us in the years to 
come. In any successful business, thé 
cost of old machinery must be recovered 
before the replacement price becomes 
prohibitive. If this cannot be done, no 
business can reasonably be expected to 
hold its own, to say nothing of progress- 
ing. This bill attempts to meet the 
threat of inflation without depriving the 
Government of needed revenues. The 
taxpayer is always permitted to deduct 
the cost of capital equipment. The only 


problem is over what period of time. 


This period should by all means be a re- 
alistic one. 

I strongly urge that the Ways and 
Means Committee, to which this bill 
has been referred, give this measure 
immediate consideration. 


Mending Our Fences 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
g article by Walter Lippmann, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 29, 1958, is worthy of the 
Attention of our colleagues: 
MENDING Ove FENCES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
Just what went wrong as between London, 
„and Washington is not quite clear. 
But something did go wrong, in that we find 
Ourselves committed to a spectacular summit 
Meeting in New York, which we do not want, 
and unable to support Gen. de Gaulle's pro- 
Posal for a quiet meeting in Europe later on, 
which is what we ought to want. If a New 
York meeting is unavoidable, the question is 
how to manage the encounter between Elsen- 
and Khrushehev with the least dam- 


A way must be found to avoid a public de- 
bate. For the President has neither the 
and knowledge nor the vitality for 
Such an ordeal. Beyond that, it is highly 
desirable, indeed necessary, to mend our 
fences in the Middle East so that when the 
Meeting takes place we shall not be the de- 
Tendants in a public trial. 
cnn be done if two things, now in the 
Works, can be achieved before the summit 
Meeting. One would be an agreement in 
Lebanon which leads us to withdraw the Ma- 
Tines or at least to fix a definite date for their 
Withdrawal. The other would be to extend 
diplomatic recognition to the new Iraqi Gov- 
ent, as Dr. Adenauer and others are ad- 
us to do. These two actions together 
Would refute completely the charge that we 
fre engaged in a military adventure in the 
Middie East and we would no longer be on 
the defensive, 

There is no use pretending, however, that 
there will be any glory or profit in this. It 
Mie be recognized by all the world as a 
Orced retreat from an untenable position 
in Lebanon and in Iraq. The question then 
Will be whether the three Western govern- 
Ments can produce proposals which open up 

Prospects of better days in the Middle 
It has been proved first at Suez and 

w again in Lebanon and Jordan that the 

estern governments have not the power, 
eren if they had the resolution, to restore 
the supremacy which Britain possessed be- 
ore the Second World War. What has still 
to be proved is whether the Western govern- 

ts have the imagination and the brains 
to Play a leading part in the liquidation of 
the old privileges and in the construction 

a new order. 

en we say that the New York summit 
ting is to be held without adequate 
Rab matten. we generally mean that there 
ti ee no adequate diplomatic negotia- 
th With the Russians. This is true. But 
ere is a much more critical sense in which 
8 meeting is unprepared. It is that we 
aa Selves are unprepared. We do not have 
yet more than the dim intimations of 
— might be the shape of a new Middle 
mn order, If we had it, we could face 
Tushchey with buoyant confidence. 
Mian? view, the paramount issue in the 
den East is not oil, which the Arabs must 
on to the West. It is not Israel, which is 
3 sidelines in the present crisis. It is 
The the revolutionary force of Nasserism. 
tio Paramount issue is Russia's determina- 
bon, not to have United States military 
wer stationed on her southern flank. 
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We can never, I think, understand the in- 
wardness of the Middle Eastern crisis unless 
we recognize that what we consider the 
military containment of the Soviet Union, 
Moscow is bound to regard as a military 
menace to the Soviet Union. Our forces are 
in Turkey, of which the equivalent would be 
that the Red forces were in Mexico. We 
have the NATO alliance and the Baghdad 
pact, of which the equivalent would be an 
anti-American Soviet military alliance con- 
sisting of Mexico, Cuba, and Central 
America. 

Wnat we are seeing is a campaign by 
the Soviet Union to disrupt the containing 
alliance on her frontiers, and with the explo- 
sion in Iraq, this campaign has had a great 
success. It has not only knocked out the 
only Arab State in the alliance, but it has 
isolated Turkey. The Russian support of 
Nasserism has been the main strategical de- 
vice in this campaign. The immediate ob- 
jective of a campaign is to deny to the West, 
and particularly to the United States, the 
strategic control of the Middle East. 

It is important to understand your ad- 
versary, and if this analysis is the primary 
truth about Soviet policy, there are impor- 
tant conclusions to be drawn from it. The 
first is that a settlement cannot be achieved 
with Nasser alone. An accommodation with 
him is most desirable. But appeasement of 
Nasser is quite unnecessary. The basic set- 
tlement must be reached with Moscow, and 
the subject of the settlement must be the 
strategic control of the Middle East. 

There are three conceivable possibilities. 
One would be to restore the Middle East as a 
sphere of influence for Britain, France, and 
the United States of America, with Russia 
excluded, This cannot be done. It is too 
late. We are not strong enough to do it. A 
second would be to let the Middle East be- 
come a Russian sphere of influence. This 
would be an unnecessarily abject surrender. 
We are not so weak that we must accept it. 

The third possibility would be to neutral- 
ize the Middle East as between the two great 
military alliances, and to build upon this 
overall neutralization, specific agreements 
about the oil business, about the security of 
Iran, Lebanon, and Israel. This will not be 
easy, and it requires a higher order of states- 
manship than we are now accustomed to. 
But it is not impossible., For it does not run 
contrary to the vital interests of any of the 
nations concerned. 


Are You Better Than a Politician? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C., 
of July 28, 1958: 

Age You BETTER THAN A POLITICIAN? 
(By Sidney J. Harris) 

A friend of mine, who retired from politics 
a few years ago because he needed more 
money to put his three children through col- 
lege, thinks the public is all wrong in its 
attitude toward politicians. 

“The public,” he is fond of saying, be- 
moans the fact that we have so few decent 
political figures; I, on the other hand, am 
constantly surprised that we have as many 
decent ones as we do.” 

“Why do you say that?“ I asked. 
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“Well, Just consider what we require for 
a politician in this country,” he began to 
enumerate on his fingers. 

“First, he must have the stamina of a bull 
to endure the rigors of campaigning. If he 
doesn't have the physique for it, he'll col- 
lapse. 

“Second, he must have the temperament 
friendly and outgoing, willing to listen to 
people, and thick-skinned enough not to be 
hurt by false criticism. 

“Third, he has to be, if not intelligent him- 
self, at least bright enough to pick intelli- 
gent men as advisers and supporters. This 
is not as common a talent as we think it 18. 

“Fourth, he has to be able to live on his 
salary, unless he has inherited or married 
money, or made his pile before entering poli- 
tics. These economic pressures cut dras- 
tically into the people we can recrult for 
political office. 

“Fifth, he has to live a private life that's 
above reproach—or, at any rate, he has to be 
discreet and can't afford to indulge in any of 
the excesses we condone in others. 

"Sixth, he can't be too obviously intelli- 
gent or too highly educated, or he runs the 
risk of alienating a lot of voters who are 
suspicious of thinkers—and this includes 
precinct workers, who want a reliable can- 
didate, which means one who Is responsive 
to party needs and doesn’t try to put prin- 
ciples above partisanship. < 

“Seventh, he must be willing to sacrifice 
his family life and leisure pursuits in order 
to attend a lot of silly functions he doesn't 
give a hoot about, and mingle with a lot of 
people he may have nothing in common 
with. 

“I've still got three more fingers,” he con- 
cluded, “and could use them up. But per- 
haps by now you understand why I say that, 
demanding as much as we do, I'm surprised 
that even 1 politician out of 10 comes up to 
our minimum requirements. Could you fit 
them yourself?” 


Toward Farm Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON, Mr. Speaker, the farm 
bill recently passed in the Senate— 
5. 4071—now in the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House, has so much good 
in it that one cannot but hope that the 
committee will send it to the floor in time 
for passage before adjournment. 

A brief but illuminating editorial in the 
Cleveland Press of July 28, 1958, points 
out that this is the first major change in 
basic -farm-price-support methods in 25 
years and represents the first real effort 
to free agriculture to produce for the 
market rather than for the Govenment 
storage bins, 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial above 
mentioned. 

Towarp Farm FREEDOM 

‘The significance of the farm bill just passed 
by the Senate is that it marks a retreat from 
managed economy in agriculture. It pro- 
vides the first major change in basic farm 
price support mcthods in the 25 years since 
this destructive plan was adopted. 

The bill retains the wasteful parity system, 
but gives the administration authority to 
lower price supports and loosen planting 
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controls. It ends all effort to control plant- 
ing and marketing of corn and other feed 
grains. - 

The changes are not large. It may be said 
they are less than Agriculture Secretary 
Benson hoped for but more than he actually 
expected. When he says that the bill is a 
“long step in the direction of greater freedom 
for farmers,” he thus voices the enthusiasm 
of a man who feared a stone but at least got 
a crust. He's right when he says it “repre- 
sents a victory for sound principles.” 

Actually the Senate’s measure is but a 
start in the timid process of weaning the 
country from one of the more extrayagant 
economic whims of the New Deal. Even the 
severest critics would not want the system 
abandoned abruptly, fearing violent econom- 
ic dislocations. Further gradual steps will be 
necessary to restore the freedom of agri- 
culture to produce for the market, rather 
than for the Government’s storage bins. 

But the bill is a start and should be passed 
by the House. Happily large sections of the 
farm community now are supporting it, en- 
couraging hope that the House will act in 
these closing days of the congressional 
session. 


Recovery and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of July 23, 1958: 

RECOVERY AND INFLATION 


The people whose business it is to survey 
the American economy and to forecast its 
future course now find that the plus signs, 
so to speak, outnumber and outweigh the 
minus. With virtual unanimity, they say 
the bottom of the recession has been reached 
and recovery has now begun. About the 
only differences of opinion have to do with 
how far and how fast the upswing will go. 

Fortune magazine, for example, forecasts 
that new records in total output and indus- 
trial production will be established inside a 
year's time, It anticipates a rise of $20 bil- 
lion in the gross national product in the 
next 6 months, followed by a further $30 
billion rise in 1959. If that happens, we will 
be producing goods and services at an an- 
nual rate of $470 billion by the end of next 
year. Specific factors mentioned by For- 
tune Include increased defense and public 
works spending; an improvement in new and 
used-car sales; a rise in employment during 
May, and the fact that twice as many in- 
dustries increased production in May as re- 
duced it. 

J. A. Livingston, the syndicated business 
analyst recently asked 60 leading econom- 
istsa—representing banking, industry, labor, 
investment, Government and educational 
institutions—what they see ahead. The con- 
sensus adds up to steady, though not spec- 
tacular, improvement in business activity 
generally. According to them, reports Mr. 
Livingston, “a year from now, business in- 
dexes will be straining to break through the 
oid highs.” 

So much for specific forecasts. But, in 
the minds of many people, there is another 
element in the economic picture that is far 
from bright. Jack Mabley, of the Chicago 
Dally News, sees matters grimly: “It is gen- 
erally agreed that the recession has run its 
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course and we are in an upturn. What is 
coming may be worse than the recession.” 

That view ts based on a fear that can 
be explained in a very few words, more and 
greater inflation.) Today's dollar is worth 
a trifle less than half of its value of 20 years 
ago. If the decline continues at the same 
rate, to say nothing of the possibility of an 
accelerating rate, the dollar will be worth 
only a quarter in terms of buying power 
10 years from now. “After that comes 
chaos.“ Mr. Mabley writes. “Life insurance, 
social security and savings may become al- 
most worthless.” And he thinks, “that will 
happen- unless we, through our Govern- 
ment, take drastic action to stop it.” 

The Government is certainly not doing 
that now, as Mr. Mabley goes on to show. 
A huge deficit is looming. The debt limit 
is likely to be raised to something like $300 
billion. And it is an historical fact that 
circumstances such as these have brought 
disaster after disaster to once great nations. 
The classic example of modern times is the 
German inflation that followed World War 
I. Utimately, a loaf of bread cost millions 
upon millions of marks. 

What is the primary cause of inflation 
and what is the cure? Mr. Mabley answers 
these questions tersely: “Inflation comes 
from oversized Government. The way to 
stop inflation is to reduce the size of the 
Government.” But: “We are not reducing. 
We are increasing“ 

And it is clear, though he does not say 
it in so many words, that he is convinced 
Government won't act until public opinion 
and demand force it to. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following newsletter of July 
26, 1953: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
JuLY 26, 1958. 

Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, is labeled 
“An act to increase the consumption of 
United States agricultural commodities in 
foreign countries, to improve the foreign re- 
lations of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” Under the program, since 1954 
we have disposed of $3.9 billion surplus farm 
products abroad. Under this extension, an 
additional $1.5 billion in farm products may 
be sold for foreign currency; $800 million 
in food to be donated to friendly nations as 
emergency assistance; and we'll expand our 
donation of agricultural products abroad 
through nonprofit agencies and intergovern- 
mental organizations, and here in the United 
States to schools, charitable institutions, and 
such. Here ts how it works: 35 nations 
have received wheat, flour, feed grains, rice, 
cotton, tobacco, dairy products, fats, and 
oils. The local currencies paid us are banked 
on the spot abroad, in our name, We give 
these funds back to be used only within the 
country, on local projects, for purchase of 
military equipment from the United States, 
and in other incidental programs. So it is 
that India has received loans amounting 
to $545 million; Poland, $202 million; and 
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Yugoslavia, $432 million. Yugoslavia, for ex- 
ample, used most of this to buy military 
equipment. 

Criticisms aimed at the bill included (1) 
great extension of the purposes for which 
these funds may be spent abroad—as, for 
example, aid to educational institutions, 
which we'll not. permit in our own country; 
(2) the primary purpose, that of aiding our 
foreign policy, is now shifted with accent 
on disposal of surpluses. Unwise disposal 
(dumping) may disrupt, not strengthen, our 
foreign relations; (3) the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should be permitted to barter for 
strategic materials with our agricultural sur- 
pluses but not directed to do so as he is in 
this bill; (4) the subsidy of religious schools 
violates our traditional separation of church 
and state. To which I added: (1) Hasty 
consideration—Members were called upon to 
vote before copies of the bill and committee 
reports were even available; (2) this program 
should properly be included, and correlated 
with our foreign-aid program, for that is 
what it really is; (3) in Yugoslavia and else- 
where, we may well be feeding and arming 
sworn enemies, 

The Small Business Tax Relief Act of 1958 
brought protests from some Members too. 
Aimed at helping small business by more 
libéral tax treatment of losses, inheritance- 
tax payments, and other items, the bill 1s 
open to legitimate criticism on several 
counts: (1) It deals altogether with corpor- 
ate business when 85 percent of all small 
businesses are not incorporated; (2) the 
emphasis is on manufacturing when 80 per- 
cent of small businesses are in the service 
and distribution fields. It seems to me that 
tax revision is needed so that barriers to 
economic growth are removed, resulting in 
greater, rather than lower tax revenues. 
There is no such aim here. No tax cuts 
should be made while our Federal Govern- 
ment is operating at a deficit. If we're to 
have tax relief, it should be equitably dis- 
tributed among all our citizens. This bill 
involves a $260-million loss in revenue. In 
this case, too, only 40 minutes considers- 
tion was allowed and no amendments per- 
mitted. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 provided the final blow in a disap- 
pointing legislative week. Should this mes- 
sure become law, the Federal Government 
will be in the business of providing capital 
for businessmen. Twenty-year risk capita! 
loans made by privately owned State char- 
tered investment companies would be Gov- 
ernment insured through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. Even SBA head, Wen- 
dell Barnes, protested such action, stating: 
“This is a function for which Govern- 
ment is ill-conceived." My own objections 
include (1) insuring business loans is not 
the function of Federal Government; (2) 
Government is assuming an unbusinesslike 
risk, since the SBA will help only if a bank 
won't (thus subsidizing poor business op“ 
eration); (3) who gets loans, who doesn't. 
and who makes the decisions. Unless every- 
one can get one, your competitor may be 
Government subsidized with your 
money. It seems to me that what business” 
men, large and small, really need is a 
cut—this first requires less Government ald 
and spending, not more. 

Correction of last week's newsletter (re 
H. R. 3): On the rule, of the 114 who vo 
against, 93 were Democrats and 21 Repub“ 
licans (rather than 105 and 9; as reported). 
On final passage, 109 Democrats were oR 
posed, as against 46 Republicans (not 19 
and 23). Haste in counting caused this 
error, and I apologize. However, the argu“ 
ment pointed up remains unchanged. 

An omnibus judgeship bill, which I sup” 
ported in testimony before a judiciary sub- 
committee, was reported out fayorably on 
the same day I appeared. This bill wo 
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Provide three sdditional Federal judges in 
Texas, one of them in our northern district, 
This week, too, the independent offices ap- 
Ppropriation passed (including funds for 
Dallas’ Federal building site). The military 
construction bill included funds for the 
White Rock National Guard Armory, and for 
construction at the naval air station, and at 
Hensley Field. 


Senate Heaps Praise on Senator Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert-in the REC- 
onp the column of John M. Cummings, 
Which appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer on July 29, 1958. Senator Martin” 
is most deserving of the praise and ad- 
Miration evidenced by his colleagues in 
the United States Senate. 

SENATE Hears PRAISE oN SENATOR MARTIN 
(By John M. Cummings) 

It is easy enough to understand why Penn- 
Bylvania'’s 48th United States Senator and its 
97th Governor ducked a session of the world’s 
Most exclusive club in Washington the other 
day, There is one thing Senator Ep Martin 
hesitates to face—praise of his record and his 
Career 


Nevertheless, the praise poured forth until 
t covered nearly six pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. It came from the Republican 
and the Democratic sides of the aisle, prov- 
ing once again that in a worthy enterprise 
Our Senators are capable of rising above nar- 

Tow political considerations. 
From precinct worker to the United States 
Senate, from private to major general, Ep 
TIN, over a long career, has unfiinchingly 
faced the fire of the opposition, and there 
Were times when he would have been justified 
in crying out, “Lord, save me from my 

Irlends.* 
The bipartisan praise heaped on Senator 
TIN was neither extravagant nor ful- 
Some. It came from the hearts of those who 
uttered it and it was meant, every word of it, 
Tall, spare and ramrod straight from his 
Years of military service, Senator MARTIN 
isa Quiet-spoken. even tempered guy untli— 
and when that “until” takes place you had 
tter head for the hills. He is the kind of 
bloke who would have twisted and squirmed 
he been in the Senate the day his col- 
agues broke through the political barrier 
and traced his career from Washington 
County to the Philippines, to Harrisburg, to 
the battlefields of Europe; his return to the 
tate capitol and on to Washington, where 
second term in the Senate is drawing 
& close. 
It was this thet brought on the testimonial 
on. Senator Martiw having served his 
State and his country honorably and well, 
and approaching 80 is about to retire from 
Public life. Indeed he let it be known shortly 
After his second election to the Senate he 
id not seek a third term. His successor 
la to be chosen this coming November. Voters 
decide between the Republican nomi- 
Representative Hucu Scott, und Gov. 
ge Leader on the Democratic side. 

1 Senator Case, a North Dakota Republican, 
ed off in the Senate's laudation of the Penn- 
Sylvania soldier-Statesman. Chavez, New 
Democrat; Kenn, of Oklahoma, in 1950 
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a candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination; CARLSON, Kansas Republican; 
Knowtanp, of California. Senate minority 
leader; SmrrH, New Jersey Republican; Wi- 
Ley, Wisconsin Republican; THURMOND, 
South Carolina Democrat; Curtis, Nebraska 
Republican; and Bemcrs, New Hampshire 
Republican, each in turn paid personal re- 
spects to Senator MARTIN and his remarkable 
political and military career. 

Nor was his business life neglected. The 
Pennsylvania Senator has been over the years 
active in banking, in manufacturing, mining, 
und other enterprises. 

It was in the nature of the Senate's fare- 
well to the Senator from Pennsylvania who 
soon will hang up his toga and reach for— 
well, it is difficult to conceive of EU MARTIN 
reaching for his bedroom slippers. Certainly 
he has not lost his zest for public service. 
As an old comrade in the wars we join his 
colleagues in wishing him well. 


“America, We're on Your Side“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the distinguished leaders of the free 
world, an outstanding statesman, hu- 
manitarian, and a devoted servant of 
the people of the Philippine Republic is 
the Honorable Carlos P. Garcia, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of the Philippines. 

He is also a fearless friend of the 
United States, completely without hesi- 
tancy in speaking boldly on behalf of 
America and on behalf of the common 
ideals which his fine nation and ours 
share together. He takes the side of 
the United States at a time when we 
were never more sorely in need of friends 
in Asia. 
` Some remarks by that splendid Presi- 
dent of a freedom loving people appeared 
in Parade magazine as an open letter to 
Americans under the heading “America 
We're on Your Side.” 


Pursuant. to permission granted I in- 
sert those remarks into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp with the feeling of con- 
tentment that the Philippine Republic 
should have such a splendid leader and 
that we Americans should have such a 
stanch friend and ally. 

“America, WE'RE ON Torn Se- Ox THE 

Eve or A VISIT HERE, AN ASIAN LEADER TELLS 

Way His Peorie SPEAK UP ror DEMOCRACY 


(By Carlos P. Garcia, President of the 
Philippines) 


Several thousand miles and the blue waters 
of the Pacific separate the people of the 
Philippines and the people of the United 
States. We are of the East, you are the 
West. But for once the twain have met. 

One reason why friendships sometimes 
erode and even founder is that partners take 
each other for granted. Many are the na- 
tions which have reason to be grateful to the 
United States, In all history it would’ be 
difficult to find a people who have displayed 
more generosity than Americans. That such 
generosity has not received full recognition is 
a matter for the conscience of the recipients. 
I intend that my consclence—and the con- 
science of my countrymen—shall be clear. 
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I think it is fmportant to reaffirm our 
common interests, our common ideals, our 
common destiny. We, the people of the 
Philippines, want you to know here and now 
that you, the people of the United States, 
have a great credit balance in your favor. 

We want you to know that should an oc- 
casion arise when your friends have to stand 
and declare themselves, you will not find the 
Filipinos on the sidelines. 

As I have said, we Filipinos are of Asia. 
There are some 22 million of us, living on 
7.000 islands that form a bridge and a bul- 
wark across the South China Sea. Although 
we are Asians, we are nevertheless the third 
largest English-speaking nation in the world. 

Our neighbors in Asia are sensitive about 
colonialism. We understand their feelings, 
for we have been a colonial people ourselves. 
But we have been able to discard old re- 
sentments, to fix our eyes upon the future. 

You were our rulers for 50 years. But you 
were wise rulers. You made it known, from 
the start, that you did not intend to stay 
forever, and that your purpose was to pre- 
pare us for self-government. 

You gave us education, modern medicine, 
new skills, You coached us in your own form 
of democracy. Our government and consti- 
tution now are replicas of yours, controlled 
by free elections, spurred by a free press, and 
dedicated to liberty. 

But even such tutoring might have failed 
to win our full respect if you had not backed 
your ideas and your ideals with your blood, 
sweat, and tears in.a savage war. 

We learned that when your statesmen said 
“the Philippines for the Filipinos,” they were 
speaking nothing less than the truth. We 
learned that you had no desire to exploit 
us, as other Asian nations had been ex- 
ploited. Among ourselves we had always 
known the meaning of fair play. Now we 
discovered that the same principle could 
operate between nations, 

Then we were plunged into the crucible of 
conflict, After Pearl Harbor we realized that 
it was no small decision for the United States 
to fight on for the Philippines to the last. 
Many excellent reasons could have been 
found for you not to have done so, But 
fight on you did with us, and how we honor 
you, 

Friendship is sharing. 

East and West joined hands for freedom 
at Corregidor and Bataan. 

We were among the first to help you stem 
the Red tide in Korea, 

We have stood with you in the debates 
in the United Nations. 

We are partners with you in SEATO, the 
shield of free Asia. 

We are fully aware of our common enemy, 
communism, 

Almost alone In Asia, we have no fear of 
the West, no chips on our shoulders, no 
sense of inferiority. 

Our land and our people are dedicated to 
freedom and our soil will always be avail- 
able to the free world’s forces. 

If we have differences, you may be sure 
that they will not be differences in prin- 
ciple. And they will be resolved in the 
give-and-take of honest debate. 

You have put us on our feet and we want 
to stand on them, We ask no charity. We 
have much to do to develop our economy, 
retarded and ravaged by war. But we seek 
to achieve our progress, not from handouts 
but through the normal channels of trade 
and industry. 

We are a sovereign nation now. But we 
still seek your help, your guidance, your 
skills, your know-how, We can prove to 
the millions of our fellow Asians that they, 
too, can achieve a good life, as freemen, 
marching with dignity and justice. 

To the American people I would says this. 
You have exported many things. You have 
poured out your wealth and inventiveness. 
But your greatest export of all has been 
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one word and all it embraces—democracy, 
the divine thought that “men are created 
equal.” 


Effective Date of Compensation Increases 
to Wage Board Employees 


—ä— 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


(Mr. REES of Kansas asked and ob- 
tained leave to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill S. 25, as reported to the House, is the 
result of over 4 months of hearings, con- 
sultations, and deliberations on the part 
of the committee. Immediately follow- 
ing the 2 days of open hearing on the 
bill, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment interested itself in administratively 
improving policies and procedures which 
had been fundamentally responsible for 
the 6 to 7 months’ delay in the granting 
of increases to the wage board employees 
of the Federal Government, 

After numerous conferences with the 
departments and agencies, the employee 
groups, and other interested individuals, 
tentative procedures and policies were 
agreed to which would reduce the 7 
months’ lag to approximately 12 weeks. 
This period of 12 weeks or 60 working 
days was still considered by the commit- 
tee to be excessive. - The Senate, in act- 
ing on this bill, established a period of 
$0 days. The bill, as reported today, 
establishes a period of 45 days in which 
the departments and agencies are to con- 
duct their surveys, analyze their data, 
and issue the new wage scales. I believe 
that this 45-day period is within reason 
and that if all parties concerned make 
every effort to improve on the relation- 
ships and activities involved, no retro- 
active pay will result. 

In considering the provisions of the biil 
as it passed the Senate, it was found that 
the two types of wage-board activities 
were not recognized. These two types 
involve different time periods and dif- 
ferent procedures and methods. One 
type is where the agency conducts its 
own wage survey for the establishment 
of the salaries of its employees. The 
second type is where a department or 
agency uses the results of a survey con- 
ducted by another department or agency. 
So as to recognize and provide for these 
two systems, it was necessary that the 
Senate language be struck from the bill 
and new language substituted. 

With the exception of the 45 days pro- 
vided in the House bill and the 30 days 
provided in the Senate bill, there is very 
little difference in the overall provisions 
of the two bills. The House bill does 
establish an effective date on which the 
provisions of this act shall be applicable. 
The committee, in its consideration of 
the administrative problems inyolved, de- 
termined that the 45-day limitation 
should not apply to wage-board surveys 
which had begun prior to September 1 
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of this year. This action was to eliminate 
any undue and unjustifiable administra- 
tive difficulties involved. 

I sincerely believe that the 7 to 8 
months’ lag in receiving pay increases 
experienced by our some 650,000 wage- 
board employees is unjustifiable, unnec- 
essary, and a distinct hardship on the 
employee. I feel that the provisions of 
this bill are workable and that they will 
bring the salaries of our wage-board em- 
ployees more quickly into alinement with 
the salaries being paid in private indus- 
try. The sole principle on which the 
wage-board system is based is that the 
Federal salaries shall be equivalent to 
salaries being paid to private employees 
in the local area. I feel that for the first 
time this principle will be met with the 
enactment of this bill. 


The Central Problem in Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25,1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, William 
S. White in his column of July 25, which 
appeared in the Cleveland Press and 
other leading newspapers across the 
country, reminds us that salvation of 
the entire Middle East lay behind our 
action in Lebanon. As this veteran re- 
porter so properly indicates, the central 
Problem is whether the free world will 
be intimidated by the violent overthrow 
of established governments under the 
guise of Nasser nationalism.” 

Believing that Mr, White's article 
commends itself to wide reading, under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD; 

Don’r Forcer THE Bois IN Iraq's PALACE 
(By William S. White) 

WasHINcTon.—The courage and decency— 
and harsh necessity—of the allied interven- 
tion in Lebanon and Jordan is being sub- 
merged in a sea of collateral arguments and 
valid complaints that the future is far from 
bright. : 

It is plain that legitimate questions—but 
secondary questions all the same—are caus- 
ing many to lose sight of the central problem. 
This problem was, and js, simply the salva- 
tion of the Middle East from an ugly chaos 
that would lead in time to the enfeeblement, 
if not the destruction, of the free world. 

The problem is not whether intervention 
will settle everything; nobody ever supposed 
{t would, It is, regrettably, not even whether 
the uninvolved world likes what we have 
done. And it is not of controlling signif- 
cance whether the chaos was being prepared 
on direct Moscow orders or by what is called 
by the curiously soft term of Nasser nation- 
alism, 

‘Whoever was preparing it. it was demon- 
strably just what President Eisenhower said 
the other day it was—"violence, murder, and 
terrorism as instruments of international 
policy.” 

This may be the new nationalism—that 
movement so attractive to so many in their 
recoil from colonialism. But in a less so- 
phisticated time it would have been called 
in plain truth by another name. That name 
is gangsterism. 5 
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Even those who have most ably opposed 
the landings in Lebanon and Jordan have 
not offered much alternative apart from one 
form or another of diplomatic negotiation. 

The dead bodies in the little palace of 
Iraq might well have been followed by dead 
bodies elsewhere if President Elsenhower and 
Prime Minister Macmillan had not sent 
troops rather than notes. 

But the heavy pressures on Macmillan by 
the British Labor Party and the undoubtedly 
strong and high-minded public pressures on 
Eisenhower here are clearly weakening west- 
ern will. Many—including this correspond- 
ent in a small way—had long criticized 
Eisenhower for not acting In the world drift. 

Most of these critics now upbraid him for 
the action he has taken. This does not prove 
that they are wrong now. But it puts a 
burden upon them to face up to the real, 
the central, issue, and not to speak as though 
there had been all the time in the world to 
make a tidy response in the Middle East. 


` 


Quick Adjournment Could Save Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr, Speaker, it would 
appear to me that the greatest service 
the Democrat leadership of the House 
and Senate could render to our people 
would be to adjourn the House and Sen- 
ate as quickly as possible. 

By a quick adjournment we could save 
the taxpayers, who are the Government, 
probably $64% billion in bills now pend- 
ing, none of which are necessary and 
much of it will be wasted, and, a con- 
stant burden on the taxpayers, 

The Democrat leaders have it within 
their power to bring about an early ad- 
journment and to prevent passing this 
spendthrift proposed legislation because 
they have a majority in both the House 
and the Senate. 

On July 11, the Senate passed a second 
housing bill authorizing the additional 
expenditure of $2.4 billion of Federal 
funds. 

Taking these two housing bills to- 
gether, $1.8 billion in the earlier bill and 
$2.4 billion in this bill, the Senate has 
authorized $4.2 billion for housing this 
year, or almost $3 billion more than re- 
quested by the President. 

In addition, the House has now pend- 
ing another bill known as the Commu- 
nity Facilities Act, which would provide 
that we appropriate $2 billion to be 
loaned up to 50 years at 2%-percent 
interest, for the building of sewers, dis- 
posal plants, recreational facilities, park- 
ing lots—bowling alleys, and so forth— 
to any community or municipality in the 
United States. This at a time when 
every municipality is more able to fi- 
nance their own improvements than is 
the Federal Government which would 
have to borrow this money by selling 
bonds to the taxpayers. There is a0 
abundance of funds throughout the Na- 
tion that could be borrowed from pri- 
vate lending market at around 4 per- 
cent. This proposed legislation would 
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entice the borrowers to come to the Gov- 
ernment because of the low interest rate, 
and refuse to borrow from private 
sources. 

In addition, Democrat leaders in the 
Senate are insisting upon increasing the 
Defense appropriation by $1.6 billion 
more than the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff feel is necessary, which would in- 
crease the Defense budget to over $40 
billion, 

It would seem that with the great in- 
Crease in the maximum defense budget 
that the President and his expert leaders 
in the military ought to be better judges 
of the amount of funds needed than the 
Democrat armchair strategists in the 
Senate. 

There are 2 or 3 other bills proposed 
for political purposes for this election 
year that would also increase the budget 
expenditures by at least a billion and a 
half dollars this year, and some of this 
legislation, none of it needed, would 
fasten the Government with a program 
Or socialistic spending that would run 
into billions of dollars in the years 
ahead. 

This adds up to a neat sum of $6 bil- 
lion extra burden of expense annually 
throughout the years ahead to the tax- 
Payers of the Nation, and much of it 
Will be passed if Congress remains in 
Session. 

Housing Administrator Albert M. Cole 

blasted as spendthrift the housing 
bill to which I refer, and indicated that 
President Eisenhower would veto this 
bill if it is finally enacted. He ought 
to know whether such legislation is nec- 
essary. Mr. Cole said, No more housing 
legislation is needed this year.” 

Cole called the housing bill a Christ- 
Mas tree loaded for the benefit of every- 
One in sight except the taxpayer. The 
same liberal spenders behind this waste 
in billions of funds are the ones who have 
backed socialistic Federal housing 

ughout the years until our loss today 

©n public housing alone will run over 

billion, with a committed loss on the 

Part of the Government of nearly $2 bil- 
on for urban renewal. 

All of the farmers, the laborers, the 
little businessmen and all taxpayers in 

e Nation, nine-tenths of whom never 
receive any benefits, are taxed each year 

Pay the above-named losses. 

I think it is unfair to the people in my 
district and likewise to the people in 
Other districts who sustain their own 

mes and pay their own rent and high 

es to have to help pay a part of the 
Tentals of tose who occupy modern pub- 
housing in the big cities. 
And it is unfair to the same taxpayers 
to have to help facelift and rebuild and 
improve the big ‘cities hundreds of 
es away with billions of dollars that 
d be improved by taxes from the 
Citizens where they are located. 

It is to be hoped that a quick adjourn- 
Ment might save a part of this proposed 

less waste. 
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Death of Dr. R. T. Wells 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOBLE J. GREGORY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the city of Murray, Ky., located 
in my district, lost a great citizen, poli- 
tician, and educator. He was Dr. Rainey 
Thornton Wells, who passed away June 
15. Dr. Wells was a close and personal 
friend of mine. He was responsible for 
the location of Murray State College at 
Murray, Ky.; was the leader in raising 
funds to build the college and served as 
the second president of that institution 
from 1926 until 1933. One of the best 

_loved figures in the State of Kentucky, 

Dr. Wells was celebrated as a political, 

civic, educational, and religious leader. 

Since his death, many tributes to him 

have been printed, among them articles 

in the College News, student publication 
at Murray, the Paducah Sun-Democrat, 
the Murray Democrat, and the Louisville 

Courier-Journal. Under > unanimous 

consent to extend my remarks, I offer 

these articles for publication to the 

RECORD: 

Dr. R. T. WELLS, 82, Murray STATE COLLEGE 
FOUNDER, DIES— LEADER OF DRIVE TO BRING 
COLLEGE TO MURRAY, Was SECOND PRESIDENT 
Dr. Rainey T. Wells, founder and former 

president. of Murray State College, died Sun- 

day, June 15, at his home in Murray. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, June 
17, at the First Methodist Church. Dr. Wells 
was 82 years old. 

As a politician, Dr. Wells was responsible 
for locating Murray State College in Murray; 
as a civic leader, he headed the drive to raise 
$100,000 to meet the city’s end of the bargain; 
and as an educator, he was the second presi- 
dent of the college, serving from 1926 to 1932. 

Wells taught in the public schools of Jack- 
son's Purchase for 6 years. He was a trustee 
of Murray city schools for 10 years and a 
member of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for 12 years. 

SET MURRAY STATE PATTERN 

He was city attorney of Murray, a member 
of the house of representatives three terms, 
and chairman of the State tax commission. 
He achieved a national reputation in the field 
of fraternal insurance as general counsel for 
Woodmen of the World. Omaha. Nebr. He 
served in this capacity from 1932 to 1949. 
He retired in 1949 and returned to Murray to 
live the remainder of his life. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Wells, Murray 
State College assumed its present pattern. 
During his presidency it became a 4-year 
college and was admitted to the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The enrollment grew from 400 to 
1,000 and the plant expanded from 1 to 8 
buildings. * 

ENTHUSIASM CONTAGIOUS 

Wells named the football team the Thor- 
oughbreds. Under him Murray was admitted 
to the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation. Wells Hall, 8 dormitory on cam- 
pus, was named for him. 

But above all, Wells was an energetic 
bundle of contagious action. His personality 
dominated, whether the scene was a camp 
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of hunters or fishermen, a meeting of the 
Rotary club, prayer meeting at the Method- 
ist church, a political convention, or chapel 
exercises at the college. 

On the campus, Wells had the knack of 
leading songs at chapel, making freshmen 
forget their homesickness, shouting an 
athletic team to victory, and inspiring his 
student body to frenzied heights of school 
spirit. 

BORN ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


His was always the heartiest laughter, the 
sharpest conversation, the most contagious 
enthusiasm. This was so eyen when he and 
Mrs. Wells returned to their beautiful 
colonial home south of Murray in 1949, 

Rainey Thornton Wells was born Christmas 
Day 1875, at Murray. He received his bachelor 
of science, bachelor of arts, and master of 
arts degrees at Southern Normal University, 
Eowling Green. He obtained his doctor of 
laws from the University of Kentucky in 1927, 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Tennie Daniel of Murray, whom he married in 
1896; 2 daughters, Mrs. Joe T. Lovett, Wash- 
ington, and Mrs, Gordon Banks, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.. and a son, O. S. Wells, Omaha. He is 
also survievd by 6 grandchildren and 7 great- 
grandchildren. 


Dr. RAINEY WELLS, MURRAY STATE FOUNDER, 
Dies aT 82 


Monnar. Kr., June 16.—Dr. Rainey T. 
Wells, founder of Murray State College, died 
Sunday at Edgewood, his estate near here. 
He was 82 years old and had been ill the 
past 2 years. ‘ 

One of the best-loved figures in the State, 
it was Dr, Wells who almost single-handedly 
established the college in his home town. 
He served as the second president of the 
college from 1926 to 1933. ; 

He also is credited with locating the State 
capitol and governor's mansion at their pres- 
ent sites In Frankfort. 

Dr. Wells! long career embraced the prò- 
fessions of educator, politician, civic and 
religious leader. 

Without Dr. Wells, Murray State College 
never would have existed. 

LED VIGOROUS BATTLE 


When people began talking about estab- 
lishing a college in the Purchase area, Dr. 
Wells acted. He led the fight that created 
the college and located it in Murray. His 
townspeople, at his urging. contributed 
$160,000 to put the college where it is today. 

The 2-year Murray Normal School opened 
its doors on September 24, 1923. 

When the Normal needed money, Dr. Wells 
got it. not only for Murray's school but for 
all schools in Kentucky. He wrote the bills 
and fought the foes who wanted to replace 
the college with a hospital or even destroy 
it altogether. 

While in the legislature, where he served 
three terms, he helped pass a bill clarify- 
ing the State allocation of funds to colleges. 
The bill since has been replaced by one simi- 
lar In nature. 

Before Dr. Wells’ time, State colleges had 
to go to the legislature and lobby for funds. 
He set the appropriations at a uniform level. 

From 1906 to 1920 he was a member of the 
Kentucky Tax Commission. 

SELECTED FACULTY 


Dr. Wells even planned the campus and 
the buildings, giving the college the basic 
features it displays today as one of the most 
beautiful campuses in the South. He per- 
sonally selected the faculty and directed the 
policy, 

From a 2-year normal school It became a 
teachers’ college and finally a full-fledged 
college. b 
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It was typical of Dr. Wells to act while oth- 
ers talked. 

When he was a member of the general as- 
sembly in 1904, discussion began about allo- 
cation of funds for building the capitol. 

In a special session called early in 1905 
Dr. Wells announced to the assembly that he 
had bought options on and for both the 
capitol and the executive mansion and had 
drawn up a bill allocating funds for their 
construction. 

The legislature passed the bill, and the 
governor signed it into law. 

Dr, Wells was born on Christmas Day In 
1875. He attended Huntington Normal Col- 
lege and the University of Kentucky. He 
was admitted to the Kentucky bar on August 
8, 1901. He retired from the profession in 
1947. He was admitted to practice before 
the United States Supreme Court in 1933. 

For 8 years he was a trustee of the 
University of Kentucky and served for a time 
as trustee of Nebraska Wesleyan College and 
a girls’ school in Omaha. 

It was Dr. Wells who gave the Murray ath- 
letic teams their distinctive nickname, 
“Thoroughbreds.” 

When he resigned the presidency of Mur- 
ray on January 1, 1933, he did so to become 
general counsel. of the Woodmen of the 
World, moving to Omaha to fill that posi- 
tion. He won cases of national significance 
while employed by that fraternal group. 

Even while in Omaha he helped his friends 
back in Kentucky. His counsel was helpful 
to members of the Lower Tennessee Valley 
Association in their long fight for Kentucky 
Dam. 

Besides his legal and educational activities, 
Dr. Wells was an active leader in his church. 
He was a Methodist. 

Dr. Wells is survived by his widow, the 
former Miss Tennie Daniel of Calloway 
County; a son, O. Stum Wells of Murray; 
2 daughters, Mrs. Joe T. Lovett of Washing- 
ton and Mrs. Gordon Banks of Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; and 5 sisters, Mrs. Anna Lassiter, Mrs. 
Betty Lassiter, Mrs. Helen Lassiter, Mrs. 
Frankie Meadow and Mrs. Houston Strader, 
all of Murray. 

The body was taken to the home at 9 p. m. 
Monday, where it will remain until 1 p. m. 
Tuesday, It will then be taken to the col- 
lege auditorium and lie there until 2:15 


m. 
p It will be taken then to the First Meth- 
odist Church, where funeral services will 
begin at 3 p. m. Burial will be in Murray 
city cemetery. 
Murray Founprer, Dr, WELLS, Dres—Was 
LAWYER, PUBLIC OFFICIAL, AND EDUCATOR 


Murray, KY., June 15.—Rainey T. Wells, 
founder of Murray State College, died Sun- 
day at his home here. He was 82. 

Perhaps no man of his times made a 
greater impact than Wells upon the cultural, 
political, and civic affairs of this part of 
Kentucky west of the Tennessee River 
known as Jackson's Purchase. 

As a democratic politician, he maneuvered 
the location of the State college at Murray 
In 1922-23. As a civic leader, he headed the 
local drive for $100,000 to meet Murray's end 
of the bargain. As an educator, he was 
second president of the school, serving from 
1926 to 1932. 

A LAWYER OF DISTINCTION 

He was a lawyer of distinction. As general 
counsel for Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
Nebr., from 1932 to 1949, he achieved a na- 
tional reputation in the fleld of fraternal 
insurance. i 

He was a candidate for governor at the 
1931 nominating convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party at Lexington, He was city at- 
torney of Murray as a young man, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives three 
terms, beginning in 1902, and chairman of 
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the State Tax Commission during the Fields 
administration, 1923-27. i 

As a youth, Wells taught in the public 
schools of Jackson's Purchase for 6 years. 
He was a trustee of Murray city schools for 
10 years, a member of the board of trustees 
of the University of Kentucky for 12 years. 

Wells not only witnessed, but was a par- 
ticipant, in the radio demonstrations of Na- 
than B. Stubblefield in the early 1890's at 
about where the Murray State College cam- 
pus now is located, 

Later, as an attorney, he represented Stub- 
blefleld in his legal fight for recognition as 
the Nation’s first inventor of workable radio. 
A monument to Stubblefield now stands on 
the Murray campus. 

But, above all, Wells was an energetic 
bundle of contagious action. His personality 
dominated, whether the scene was a camp 
of hunters or fishermen, a meeting of the 
Rotary Club, prayer meeting at the Metho- 
dist church, a political convention, or chapel 
exercises at his college. 

On the campus, Wells had the knack of 
leading songs at chapel, making freshmen 
forget their homesickness, shouting an ath- 
letic team to victory, and inspiring his stu- 
dent body to frenzied heights of school 
spirit, 

His was always the heartiest laughter, the 
sharpest conversation, the most contagious 
enthusiasm. This was so even after his re- 
tirement in 1946, when he and Mrs. Wells re- 
turned to their beautiful colonial home 
south of Murray. 

It was during the presidency of Wells that 
Murray State College assumed its present 
pattern. At first, It was only a 2-year nor- 
mal school. Under him, it went to a 4-year 
college and was ‘admitted to the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The student body grew from 400 
to 1,100, and the plant was expanded from 
1 to 8 buildings. 

GAVE TEAM ITS NAME 


The general design of the campus is his. 
He laid the foundations of the strong music 
department now featured, and imparted 
especially strong zeal to athletics. Murray 
was admitted to the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association under him. He dubbed 
the football team the Thoroughbreds. A 
women's dormitory, Ralney T. Wells Hall, 
was named for him. 

Rainey Thornton Wells was born Christ- 
mas Day, 1875, at Murray, the son of J. K. P. 
Wells and the former Fannie A. Thornton. 
He was educated at old Southern Normal 
University, Bowling Green, acquiring there 
the B. S., A. B., and M. A. degrees. His LL. D. 
was obtained at the University of Kentucky 
in 1927. $ 

Wells continued his interest in education 
during his long residence at Omaha. There, 
he was a trustee of Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln, Nebr., and of Brownell Hall, Omaha, 
as well as a member of the leading civic or- 
ganizations of Omaha. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Tennie Daniel, of Murray, whom he married 
in 1896; two daughters, Mrs. Joe T. Lovett, 
Washington, and Mrs. Gordon Banks, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and à son, O. S. Wells, Omaha. 
He is also survived by 6 grandchildren and 7 

“great-grandchildren. 


— 


i 2 
Dr. R. T. WEI LS. Murray STATE FOUNDER DIES 

Dr. Rainey T. Wells, founder of Murray 
State College, died at his home, south of 
Murray, Sunday afternoon at 1 o'clock, fol- 
lowing an illness of over 244 years. He was 
82 years of age. 

His death marked the end of the most 
notable character in the community and one 
who contributed more to the well-being of 
Murray than any single individual. 

Not only was Dr. Wells interested in the 
location of Murray State College at its pres- 
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ent location, he was also a guiding influence 
in the permanency and national influence of 
the Woodmen of the World as a mutual in- 
surance organization. 

Dr. Wells was selected as president of 
Murray State College from the years 1926 
to 1933. During his tenure as director of 
Murray State Normal School, he developed - 
the institution from a mediocre State-sup- 
ported school of higher learning to one of 
the most influential colleges of the State. 
He not only is personally credited with the 
establishment of the school that has con- 
tributed so much to the well-being of the 
city, but he gave to it the drive and force- 
fulness that marks it today as a first-class 
coliege in the Commonwealth. 

The Murray State Normal School was orig- 
inally designed as a 2-year institution in 
1923. Never once did Mr. Wells lose sight of 
the importance and the potential of the col- 
lege as a community asset and his untiring 
efforts resulted in the institution of high 
respect that it is today. 

As a member of the Kentucky Tax Com- 
mission he conceived of the possibility of 
locating a school at Murray and exercised bis 
infiuence as a member of the commission to 
effect its location in this community. 

Dr. Wells served as a member of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature for 3 terms and during this 
time he laid the strategic groundwork that 
culminated in the selection of his home 
community as a place for a State institution 
of higher learning. Not only his influence 
as a State legislator in the location of a 
State college at Murray manifested itself, for 
he had a tremendous influence in the locs- 
tion of the present State capitol and the 
mansion. He is credited with authoring 
measures that made possible the two 
structures, 

Dr. Wells attended Huntington Normal 
College, Tenn, and the University of Ken- 
tucky in attaining his teaching and I 
training. He was admitted to the bar to 
practice law in 1901 and formally 
from practice in 1947, 

Dr. Wells has been the inspiration of 
many news articles authored by Prof. Joe 
Hortin of Ohlo State University and form- 
erly of Murray State College. He has con- 
tributed most toward publicizing the fact 
of Dr. Wells“ contribution to the educational 
world. Each year Professor Hortin offers 
articles for publication on his birth date, 
Christmas, 1875. 

For 8 years Dr. Wells was trustee of the 
University of Kentucky and in that capacity 
he served with distinction in the develop“ 
ment of Kentucky's central educatio: 
unit. In addition he also served as trustee 
for Nebraska Wesleyan College and a college 
for girls in Omaha, Nebr. Until the very 
end Dr. Wells was personally interested in 
the educational advancement of America® 
youth, 

Despite the handicap of ill health, Murray 
State College each year paid him noble 
tribute as a special honored guest at home- 
coming games; and, upon every occasion tha 
he was able to attend, Dr. Wells was a center 
of admiration. Dr. Wells gave to the ath- 
letic teams the nomenclature of Murray 
State “Thoroughbreds.” 

Dr. Wells has always been interested in 
the well-belng of the Murray Me t 
Church where he held membership for 
years. He served in the capacity of Sunday 
school superintendent and youth leader f 
many years as a young citizen of the com- 
munity. He personally led the drive to 
build the annex on the old church b 
many years ago. 

Surviving members of the family include 
his wife Mrs. Tennie Wells; a son 8 
Wells of Omaha, Nebr.; two daughters, 
Gordon Banks of Fort Wayne, Ind, and 
Joe Lovett of Washington, D. C. 
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Puneral services were held this afternoon 
at 3 o'clock at the First Methodist Church 
With the Rey. Paul Lyles in charge. Burial 
Was in the City Cemetery. 

The city of Murray, through the mayor, 
Holmes Ellis, has proclaimed an hour of 
Mourning from 3 to 4 p. m. in honor and 
respect to the departed leader. 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 


Sleepy little towns in the Southland are 
Pleasant places in which to live and die, rear 
Children and be modestly happy. Murray 
Was such a typical community for some 50 
Years with the population fluctuating be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 persons. For the first 
20 years of this century, our little town 

vered over the 2,900 mark with the deaths 
and the births reasonably well in balance. 

Just such a sample town could have been 
Ours for the next 100 years had it not been 
for the good fortune of having been born in 
the county one son of Mr. and Mrs. J. K. P. 
Wells. No single person has contributed 
More toward the development and full 
bloom of our community than has been ac- 
Complished by our late and most honored 
Rainey T. Wells. It would be difficult for 
any one to create another even in our 

tion who would be competent to 
Meet his accomplishments. 

Thus in our Calloway County Hall of 
Fame a new figure takes his place alongside 
any others who have made vast contributions 

the betterment of our way of life. To 
category Dr. Wells and to classify him one 
and apart from the several distinguished 
. Citizens would be difficult for many people, 

t not to the thousands of young men and 

m who have been influenced by his 
®cquaintanceship. 

To classify our iNustrious leader as a 
Statesman scarcely fills the description most 
Scceptable, An educator, yes; on the other 
hand his diverse life many times took him 
Sad afield of the realm of education. A 
tone? Of course, but it was only a means 

an end and a partial source of livelihood. 

knowledge and his yibrancy took him far 
d in a successful career as an executive 
Af the Woodmen of the World. His accom- 
Plishments as a politician were remarkable 
aud he ranks high with our most courageous 
most dependable, however the title is 
hie, Boceptable to those who have known 
1 through the many years, A church 
yman? Certainly, but that is not all, 

How can a compensating title be lifted 
from this multitude of accomplishments 
Withqut grasping a single denominator that 
irked each manifestation of Mr. Rainey's 

©. Without hesitation; we give title to our 
wiParted neighbor as “Mr. Organizer.” Also 

thout hesitation we are of the opinion 
kee he fired more young boys’ hearts to 
8 ambitions than any single man living 
county, 
log Cet his greatest contribution to Cal- 
hag y County in this opinion is one that 
h Not been entertained by many people, 
er we do beileye that the lovely little 
nPanton, “Miss Tennie,” will agree with 

Ìt was one of his first, one of his noblest, 

human manifestations. He organized a 
Sommon goal of human interest among a 
Bap lation torn asunder with politics, civil 

religion, and factions. He found an 
— course of community develop- 
Naot With his, and his alone, Murray State 
in mal School. All differences melted away 
mee New adventure spearheaded by a hu- 

n dynamo of enthusiasm. Not a man, 
— or child hesitated to accept his lead- 
Ing P and for the first time since the found- 
ane Calloway County, the shelter of hu- 

Understanding roofed our coexistence. 
Weld re ls that leadership today that could 
comm eether our diverse views toward a 
dng m objective and mutual understand- 
recima by the. hour worsens with cach 
hang recount? Where is that guiding 

that would be as welcome in one 
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Democratic faction as in another? Scant 
hope can ever be held out for the phenomi- 
nal growth, prosperity, and happiness of 
our county until once again we rediscover 
another Rainy T. Wells in whom we can 
maintain comparable faith through the 
years, 

The reminder is made of the Woodmen of 
the World encampment out at the old fair- 
grounds. Drill teams across the Nation 
competed with axes used as sidearms. The 
guiding hand behind the scene that brought 
the big event was you know who, but he did 
not have the slightest idea that at some 
day he would be one of its guiding hands. 
The event was spectacular and became leg- 
endary in the memory of Calloway County 
folks, 

The big stroke of Mr. Rainey's life oc- 
curred while he was a member of the Ken- 
tucky Tax Commission. As a member he 
was in a vulnerable position to exact his 
toll for the common welfare of the city of 
Murray, and he placed Murray in a compet- 
ing position for the location of a State col- 
lege in this section of the State. He exe- 
cuted the coup with finesse of the master. 

To place Murray in a favorable position 
he prompted the college stipend of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars well in advance be- 
fore Mayfield or Paducah could get in the 
running. The investment was well calcu- 
lated and paid off according to advanced 
odds. He was named the second president 
for the school and his invaluable service 
spelled the difference between success and 
failure, He gave Murray State the needed 
punch to make it a fighting and growing 
institution of learning. 

After a tenureship as director of Murray 
State Doctor Wells turned to the advance- 
ment and welfare of the Woodmen of the 
World. He resigned his position at Murray 
State and became chief counsel of the Wood- 
men of the World. His directorship of the 
latter was of national significance and his 
organization he directed prospered. 


Upon attaining retirement he returned to 
his native home and once again became one 
of our respected and beloved citizens. Al- 
though handicapped by age and declining 
health, he was once more a prime target of 
advice for the most talented politician. To 
the last he was vitally interested in the 
well-being of his community. Only 2 nights 
ago he asked for the latest occurrences of 
the political front and was transmitted the 
information and offered his suggestions. 

Thus ends a life worth his weight in gold 
to Murray and we will always be grate- 
ful to the mayor of the city who has pro- 
claimed the hours of 3 to 4 p. m. Tuesday as 
an hour of mourning to the man who has 
given more and taken less in return than any 
human being ever to live in our commu- 
nity. To Mrs, Wells, Laurine, Geneiye, and 
Stum we share the vacuum that is yours 
when you turn for the sympathetic under- 
standing of your one and only dad. From 
experience we can say in advance there 
will be no one who can match his wisdom 
and understanding. 


What Sort of Praise? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Camden Chronicle, Camden, S. C., of 
July 21, 1958. > 
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WHAT SORT or Praise? 


The Arkansas Gazette, the newspaper that 
won applause in the North for its editorial 
policy of approving bayonet rule in Little 
Rock, has published a handsome~ self- 
congratulatory brochure, 

The foreword to the brochure states that 
the Arkansas Gazette takes pride in recording 
its Pulitzer Prize citations “together with a 
handful of the hundreds of gratifying edi- 
torials these awards occasioned in the United 
States press.” S 

It is a very interesting collection of edi- 
torlals, These are editorials of praise from 
the leading pro-integration newspapers, in- 
cluding the Washington Post, the New York 
Times, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Phil- 


`adelphia Inquirer, and the Chicago Daily 


News. 

Strangely absent are editorials from the 
South, the region affected by the race-mixing 
policies of the integrationists. To be sure, 
there is an editorial of praise from the 
Tampa Morning Tribune. The editorials of 
praise from the Atlanta Constitution, and the 
Charlotte Observer shouldn't be considered 
as reflecting the southern views. Both news- 
papers are controlled by financial interests 
outside the South, 

It is nice for a newspaper to be admired by 
journals published in faraway places, 
Frankly, we think it Is nicer to be respected 
by the people In one’s home community and 
region. They are likely to be better judges 
of the facts on which editorial comment is 
made. 

The self-congratulatory brochure fails to 
mention the fact that the Arkansas Gazette 
has lost circulation in its territory and that 
the overwhelming majority of southern news- 
papers spoke out against the bayonet rule 
in Little Rock that the Gazette endorsed. 
(News and Courier.) 


Self-Employment Security 


SPEECH 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend our able distinguished friend and 
colleague, Mr. Krock, and his capable 
associates for the long-sustained, suc- 
cessful work, which has resulted in the 
pending measure, H. R. 10, to encour- 
age the establishment of voluntary pen- 
sion plans for self-employed individuals. 

The merits of this measure have long 
been obvious to me and I have been priv- 
leged to join in efforts being made to 
bring it to the floor of the House for 
passage. s 

It is felicitous that this question has 
been considered on its merits and it is 
untouched by even a suggestion of crit- 
ical partisanism. In complimenting 
those who worked so hard and ably on 
the measure, I realize that it would not 
be appropriate for me at this time to en- 
ter into any lengthy analysis or expo- 


sition of the bill. Its purpose and its 


intent is manifest. It seeks to remove 
certain discriminations against self-em- 
ployed persons by entitling them to qual- 
ify like other employees for certain con- 
tributory pensions. 

In its operation, it would remove the 
present tax disadvantage for self-em- 
ployed proprietors and partners and to 
that extent provides a measure of relief 
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for the small-business man that will be 
very welcome in these days when small 
business as a whole is not receiving its 
due share of the national product. 

The bill applies to persons, who are 
subject to the tax on self-employment 
income, as well as doctors and minis- 
ters. It allows these individuals to de- 
duct up to 10 percent of their earnings 
from self-émployment, but not over 
$2,500 a year, for amounts paid into re- 
stricted retirement insurance policies or 
restricted retirement trust funds. It will 
be applicable to persons over 50 years 
of age on January 1, 1959, who would, 
under its terms, be permitted higher an- 
nual deductions. 

It contains a lifetime ceiling of total 
deductions of $50,000 per taxpayer re- 
ducible in the case of individuals, who 
have previously withdrawn employer 
contributions under a qualified pension 
plan or have received nonforfeitable 
rights*to employer contributions. There 
are several technical provisions in the 
bill, which imposes various limitations 
on its retirement program provisions. 

Before the bill takes effect, insurance 
companies must make available insur- 
ance policies that meet the specific re- 
quirements of the bill and banks will be 
in a position to establish trust funds 
meeting its requirements. These steps 
cannot be taken until the Treasury is- 
sues detailed regulations, outlining the 
rights and responsibilities of the banks 
and the insurance companies, 

I realize the administration has raised 
certain objections to the bill, which the 
committee has endeavored to meet, but 
on the whole I think that the bill is a 
step in the right direction and believe 
it will be of considerable help to self- 
employed persons without costing the 
‘Treasury much money. 

Every time the Congress moves to re- 
duce taxes objections are raised that the 
reduction will cost the Treasury too 
much money, It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that these objections are not valid 
in every instance and neither are they 
true in some instances. I have felt right 
along that a general tax reduction bill, 
instead of costing the Treasury money, 
in the long run would bring in new 
reyenue. I think that there are many 
authoritative economists who take the 
same view, and while I highly approve of 
this bill, I regret that the Congress did 
not move during this session to put into 
effect some long overdue tax reductions. 
I think that such reductions would do 
more to eliminate present depressed 
economic conditions in some parts of the 
country more effectively than any other 
method that has been tried to date. 


— ũꝛ—Z— 


Crassroots Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased that Indiana and especially the 
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Fifth Congressional District was chosen 
as typically American by the Wall Street 
Journal, There are 10 counties in this 
district that I am privileged to represent 
and all of us who live in that area feel 
that we are a wholesome cross section of 
agriculture, industry, and culture and 
good, honest living. 

One of these counties was visited by 
Mr. John F. Bridge recently and he has 
given a thoughtful analysis of his obser- 
vations, Under unanimous consent, I 
include this article from the July 28 
issue of the Wall Street Journal in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Grassroots Pottrics—THE Wortp CHURNS 
Bur a Local Leaner Must TEND Own 
BACKYARD 

(By John F, Bridge) 

Huntincton, Inp.—As President Elsen- 
hower maneuvers his precarious Middle East- 
ern course, Thomas M. Watts is holding his 
breath more than most Americans, 

A student of history and a thoughtful 
young man, he {s of course concerned for his 
country, But also he has a certain position 
in the American political structure which 
makes him peculiarly sensitive to what will 
happen in the Middle East. Mr. Watts is a 
county chairman, specifically of the Republi- 
can Party in Huntington County, Ind. And 
he wonders: Just what are the voters here 
really thinking about that Lebanese inter- 
vention? And more importantly, what will 
they be thinking by the time of this fall's 
elections? 

It is Mr. Watts’ job to get out the vote in 
his county, and to see that it Is a Republican 
vote. As part of that job he organizes the 
local campaign that is supposed to accom- 
plish those objectives. And as part of that, 
in turn, he also dispenses patronage to good 
and deserving Republican Party workers— 
some 50 to 60 jobs under hia direct control, as 
well as some right of review on all State and 
Federal appointments to Republicans in his 
county. 

DRAWS NO PAY 

For this he draws no pay; in fact he per- 
haps loses because of time taken off from 
the concrete block business he operates with 
his father, But there are other compensa- 
tions and, in the case of Mr. Watts, a pos- 
‘sibility’ that his political activities may in 
time yield him financial benefit—wholly 
legal and acceptable under the United States 
political system as practiced on the county 
level. But that is contingent on a number 
of things including continued success as a 
politico, and in part that hangs on such 
things out of his control—like what Khrush- 
chev or Nasser or another Middle Eastern 
street mob may suddenly do. 

Right now, in his area, he finds his own 
party members divided on the Middle East- 
ern intervention. One group believes that 
the United States had the commitment and 
so it was right to honor it. Another group 
believes there should have been no involve- 
ment in the first place, but isn't sure what 
to do now. He believes most Democrats in 
his area favor the move. 

As to the effect on his party’s prospects, 
he says, “that still depends on what happens, 
how bad things get.” He adds: “If the situ- 
ation there worsens—well, that would not 
have a good effect. If the situation resolves 
itself relatively peacefully within a week or 
two, it probably will have no appreciable 
impact.” And he adds: “Of course, the al- 
ternative to Republicans is Democrats—and 
they aren't noted for staying ont of trouble 
abroad.” 

Meanwhile, in Huntington, as most places, 
there are many issues that are bigger than 
the intervention of the United States in 
Lebanon, short of war. There is the busi- 
ness recession, which seems to be lessening— 
and in this town of 15,000 there is less 
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grumbling than might be expected. There 
are crop prospects which afē good, and farm 
prices which are higher than they have 
been. These are the issues of daily life here 
and Mr. Watts counts yoter sentiment to- 
ward them as on his side. 

Then there are national issues which 
strike closer to home, or are more under- 
standable. Sherman Adams, for example. 
The President may not have made up his 
mind, but Mr. Watts has. “Most people 
around here think he’s just about got to go- 
If he's still In office In the fall, that will do 
quite a bit of harm to the Republicans here. 
If he goes pretty soon, we'll hear a lot about 
it in the fall campaign, but I think we'll do 
all right.” 

NEGLIGIBLE IMPACT 

The sputnik and education crises didn't 
hit Huntington overly hard. There has long 
been a feeling that education was becoming 
too frilly, but the political impact has been 
negligible. People were irritated at the 
failure of the Vanguards, but, in Mr. Watts’ 
opinion, not overly upset because the Rus- 
sians had gotten off first in the race into 
space. There is still a feeling that United 
States technology generally is ahead, and 
that this will prove more important in the 
end. 

The youthful politico is of course not out 
to knock his party. But there are areas 
where he does not hesitate to note voter un- 
happiness. His State has a reputation for 
conservatism; Republicans hold both Senate 
seats, 9 of the 11 congressional districts, the 
governorship and both houses of the legis- 
lature. By and large there are conservative 
Republicans; and the Democratic party has 
its most success with nonliberal candidates. 

So Chairman Watts is hardly a maverick 
when he ticks off Federal spending, high 
Federal taxes, Federal intervention in State 
and local affairs, Federal interference with 
farm and business, and foreign aid as things 
that excite ire among Republicans in his 
county. 

On foreign aid the feeling is that it is not 
doing much good, if any good; any aid ought 
to be military ald to some allles who might 
be of use. The voters often write to him 
as well as their Congressmen along this line. 
As to the big Federal budgets, Mr. Watts 
feels the voter ire “particularly when we g9 
after campaign contributions. People writ- 
ing out a check sometimes stop for a min- 
ute—and we get it,” he says wryly. 

About half of Huntington County's 30,000 
people are farmers and the yote from those 
areas is more strongly Republican than in 
the town of Huntington. There is a defi- 
nite feeling among these farmers“ —and Mr. 
Watts carefully separates his farmers from 
those elsewhere in the Nation—‘“that there 
has to be a withdrawal of Federal interfer- 
ence. The farmers are confused by the 
controls; it Is hard to get Republican farm- 
ers very enthused over new ones. The var- 
ious stabilization programs find mostly 
Democrats on the boards.” 

Getting Federal Government out of local 
and State affairs strikes Mr. Watts as thé 
great basic national issue of the times. He 
thinks most Republicans in his county 
agree with that idea. And he says that basic 
belief “and the desire to try to put it into 
action where I could” is a main reason he 
went into politics. 

To the visitor, who grew up in a time 
when politically minded bright young men 
were rushing off to Washington to help put 
more Federal Government into local affairs 
this seems something of an indicator of the 
times. Certainly young Mr. Watts, if starry- 
eyed, is getting his stars from a different 
quadrant. 

But one can doubt that this particular 
young man has much of the starry-eyed in 
him. He is quiet-spoken but large—about 
6 feet tall. One senses that there is quite 
a bit of toughness beneath the exterior of 
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this pleasant and rather handsome young 
fellow who might just as well be an up-and- 
Coming junior executive for some giant cor- 
Poration—indeed, for the first 2 years after 
he graduated from Albion College in Michi- 
Ban he was with General Electric as a 
trainee, 
KNEW. HE WAS BOSS 


“Some of the old courthouse hands 
thouzht they would push Tom around a bit, 
When he first took over,” a long-time Hunt- 
ington Republican recalis. “But before they 
Were through, Tom had the resignation of 
one and the rest knew he was boss in fact.” 

Mr. Watts came to Huntington 6 years ago 
to join his father in operation of Hunting- 
ton Concrete Products, 

He had never taken part in politics, even 
in high school near Detroit or at Albion. 
But in 1954 a precinct committeeship fell 
Open in the precinct in which he lived. He 
Was interested, partly as a hobby but also 
because it does not do anybody any good 
Just to sit on the outside and complain. 
He ran for the post and won. A year later 
he moved to another precinct and became a 
Committeeman there, too. The following 
Year he became city Republican chairman 
in a hot mayoralty campaign, elected his 
man, and in 1956 became the youngest 
County chairman in the State. 

In Indiana a precinct committeeman is a 
Very key figure, in either party. He (or she) 

y serves without pay, but is required 
Make an annual poll—personally con- 
tacting every voter in the precinct and Te- 
to the county chairman. The poll's 
„ot course, is to keep the voters in 
the party camp and win new. voters for the 
+ In the course of the visits the com- 
Mitteeman is bound to heir what voters don't 
like about their party, and bound to tell the 
County chairman. In Huntington County 
is one precinct in the town that has 
1.000 voters. One in the county has only 
200, but it is no simple matter for the rural 
Committeeman to poll even that number. 

There are in Huntington County some 800 
to 900 active party workers. And, says Mr. 
Watts, there are always plenty of applicants 
for the jobs and generally speaking it is no 
Probiem to find among them someone who 

both competent and politically acceptable. 

Mr. Watts believes this system is alto- 
ether right and so do most of the people 
in the county. To the victor belongs the 
"Polls" bears no overtones of the opprobrium 
One finds in political-science textbooks. It 
is a simple statement of fact to Mr. Watts, 
and a viable part of the American political 

“Administration of policy set by 

8 Officials ought to be by people Joyal 

e policy—else it won't get across," he 
declares. 


Some examples of local patronage? A for- 
er Republican county chairman of Hunt- 
n County had also been county sheriff; 
nom he is the State inspector of jalls. A 
ormer Huntington chief of police is now em- 
Ployed as an arson inspector, Mr. Watts 
Supplied State drivers license examiners 
Cr three counties from his loyal Republi- 
Fans. One of these was a precinct commit- 
Seman who had served many years, but 
fa O at 50 was unemployed when a local 
ae Closed. “It was an opportunity to 
PPly a good man who was a loyal party 
ker,” Mr. Watts states. 
THE FARMERS WATCH 


ioe also supplies maintenance personnel 
the State highways in the county—the 
ares, Patronage available for many rural 
hoo These workers get about $1.45 an 
Ur driving trucks, painting the white lines 


m 


Morin highways and the like. These ap- 
Ones ente are among the more difficult 


ar “Roads are very important in rural 
then and it requires much care in selecting 
8 personnel. The rural folks are very 
8 Ck 


a mie a shabby job done by these 
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The vice chairman of the GOP in the 
county is a woman, and she operates the 
county office for automobile registrations. 
What will Mrs. Watts’ reward be for this 
unpaid service? That remains to be seen, 
but already his father has a good State Job 
as a claims adjuster and some have been 
quick to note that perhaps Tom Watts“ 
share of the profits of the concrete block 
business they operate together is now larger. 
Mr. Watts says no, not yet, most of the 
profits are being plowed back into the 
business—but eventually he certalnly hopes 
to benefit from the plowback. 

Does he want to advance further in the 
party? “Right now I don't think so—but 
then it never would have occurred to me 
to want the county chairmanship until sud- 
denly one day I did.” 

The Watts tenure has not been an easy 
one. While his party holds the county 
courthouse beside the Erie Rallroad tracks, 
and the mayorship of Huntington, the Hunt- 
ington City Council is Democratic. And 
the mayorship was decided not only in an 
election but finally by the State supreme 
court. The Republican and Democratic can- 
didates alternated in office for over a year 
as there, were a series of recounts, court 
actions, and appeals. 

But the Watts regime has been noted for 
better organization and more GOP social 
functions—chili and pancake suppers which 
draw as many as 800 people when Mr. Watts 
is able to get a top speaker like Republican 
Senator WILLIAM Jenner. All this takes 
some 8 to 10 hours of Mr. Watts’ time every 
week, not counting appearances at the jun- 
jor chamber of commerce, the Kiwanis Club, 
and the Toastmasters Club plus service on 
the local industrial development board and 
on the Governor's traffic committee. 


Helping him with his voluminous corre- 
spondence is his pretty young wife, Polly, 
also an Albion graduate and now an in- 
structor in English and art at Huntington 
College. Much of this work is done in the 
big old house, bullt around 1860, on Jeffer- 
son Street where the Watts live. 


THINKING AND PLANNING 


It is in these surroundings that Mr. Watts 
does most of his thinking and planning, 
though there is downtown an office with 
desks, filing cabinets, and an adjoining room 
for meetings. Here are the voter lists, and 
the committeeman reports, all of it geared 
to election day, when volunteers will roll 
around town and country in their cars, get- 
ting the Republicans to the polls, When the 
voters get there they are met by a checker, 
who keeps tabs on who has voted and keeps 
in touch with a telephone committee which 
needies the desultory. In the last county- 
wide and presidential election these tactics 
brought out 95 percent ot the established 
Republican voters. 

And that, in Mr. Watts’ view, is what a 
county chairman is for. What goes on in the 
Middle East will have its impact on what 
goes on in the Middle West. But that is 
something Mr. Watts can't do much about. 
He can get out his party’s voters, and that 
is what he intends to go right on doing. 


They Teach Citizenship to People Who 
Prize It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I am pleased to insert the following 
interesting article from the Orange 
Transcript of July 17 concerning a most 
worthwhile project carried on by the 
Americanization Council of the Oranges 
and Maplewood sponsored by the Orange 
Central YMCA.. My good friend, Mr. 
Frank Jay Morris, the director of the 
‘council, is widely known and admired 
for his selfless devotion to the public 
welfare and his tireless efforts to pro- 
mote democracy and brotherhood among 
his fellow men. He has devoted his 
energies, time, and efforts unstintingly 
for the good of the community and the 
country, and the help and hospitality he 
and his fellow volunteers on the council 
have extended to the foreign-born resi- 
dents deserve the highest praise. 


Mr, Frank Koch, who is director of the 
citizenship class, rendered distinguished 
service in World War I and was severely 
injured. His deep patriotism is surely 
an inspiration to the newcomers to our 
great country. The article follows: 
THEY TEACH CITIZENSHIP To PEOPLE WHO 

Prize Ir 
(By Richard Fadem) 

Retired reporters are apt to be found any- 
where. Thank Jay Morris—once a corre- 
spondent for the Newark Morning Ledger, 
the Star Eagle, the New York World, and 
the Herald Tribune—is now and has been for 
the past 5 years the director of the Ameri- 
canization Council of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, a project sponsored by the Orange 
Central YMCA. 

Morris, who chews on a stogie and talks 
the way a good news story should be written, 
takes a very personal interest in his volun- 
tary job and a great deal of pride in the 
service his small group of volunteers is doing, 

The Americanization Council began receiv- 
ing immigrants some 39 years ago, the object 
of the project being to help the newcomers, 
through special classes, to pass their citi- 
zenship exams and become citizens of this 
country. In more precise terms its purposes 
is, “to act as a clearing house for the dis- 
semination of information regarding legis- 
lation and activities on Americanization, to 
teach correct conversational English and to 
ald in the assimilation of newly naturalized 
citizens in the Oranges and Maplewood by 
endeavoring to inculcate in them the true 
spirit of America.” 

Since the program's establishment in 1919 
it has helped over 12,000 persons of foreign 
birth to become citizens of this country. The 
program of the Council represents “the only 
evening adult school activity in suburban 
Essex County offering this particular type of 
study for foreign born residents who de- 
sire to become American citizens.” In addi- 
tion to its “special, beginner, intermediate 
and advanced classes" which primarily teach 
English and citizenship, the program offers 
individual assistance in handling problems 
of immigration, legal entry, naturalization 
and preparation of required applications and 
affidavits. - é 

Morris began sitting (last week) in a 
corner office of the Orange Y receiving ap- 
plicants and will continue to do so every 
Tuesday night from 8 to 9:30 until Sep- 
tember 23. Last year 185 students enrolled 
in the project, coming from over 2 dozen 
different countries, including Italy, Germany, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, France and China. 
(There were two that claimed no national- 
ity.) Morris expects as many or more this 
year, and makes a plea to all prospective 
applicants that they apply as soon as pos- 
sible so that they may be assured of accept- 
ance. Facilities and teachers cannot permit 
more than this number. 
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DANCING, TOO 


The registration fee of $10 Includes books, 
4 annual parties which take place during 
the 32-week course, and sundry special ac- 
tivities. According to Morris, one of the 
favorite pastimes of the newcomers is danc- 
ing. There are about 10 teachers, all volun- 
tary. They are required to have a college 
degree and 1 year of professional teaching. 

One of these teachers is Frank G. Koch, 
of 101 Gates Avenue, Montclair, a graduate 
of Princeton and now a lawyer for the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co. He is director of 
the citizenship class. Recently they had a 
French woman who made such progress as 
a pupil that she later became a volunteer 
teacher. 

ORAL REPORT 


The classes, which number 8 or 8, begin 
September 23, They meet once a week from 
8 until 10 every Tuesday night. Grades are 
given and homework, too. The citizenship 
class begins with a pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. Any students who have taken the 
Board of Immigration exams gives an oral 
report to the class, and then the teacher 
takes over, stressing American history and 
the responsibilities and privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship. The English classes em- 
phasize conversation, They also begin with 
@ pledge of allegiance and then turn to the 
more practical, studying reading, writing, 
spelling, and letter writing. 

According to Morris, the students, who 
range in age from 16 to 88, are talented, gay- 
hearted, and appreciative folk. The average 
age is between 45 and 50, so you see you don't 
have to be young to go to school. Morris 
tells the story of a woman named Mary who 
studied at the project 4 years ago. After 
23 years in this country she succeeded in 
getting her papers. 1 

“There was no more happy person in the 
world,” Morris said. In gratitude for what 
the school had done for her, she gave a con- 
tribution.. Shortly after she contracted 
pneumonia. A side effect of the sickness 
caused her to lose her sight. She was so 
proud of her rights as an American citizen, 
though, that she insisted she still be al- 
lowed to vote. After her lawyer told her 
she wouldn't be able to, she went to Morris 
one night, finding the “Y” by herself, and 
explained her situation. Now, although 
blind, she goes to the polls for every elec- 
tion. 

These people are faced with difficult im- 
migration exams. Questions like, “Who was 
the 16th President of the United States? 
How many branches are there in the Federal 
Government and what do they do? Who is 
your mayor and governor? What is the name 
of your State capital? How many stripes are 
there in the flag, and what do they stand 
for?" These questions may seem easy, but 
if you were to go to a foreign country with 
no knowledge of the language, it would be a 
dificult task for you to answer. 

In the 5 years, however, that Morris has 
been director, not one of his pupils has failed 
the exam. 


Miss Carolyn Melton, Cheraw Beauty, 
Named Miss Queen of the Sea Islands 
III at Beaufort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Cheraw Chronicle, Cheraw, 
S. C., of July 24, 1958. This salutes 
another South Carolina beauty of whom 
I am justly proud as she is from my 
district. This young lady has exhibited 
the finest character and leadership, and 
her life, even at this early age, has been 
an inspiration to many, many people. 
Miss CAROLYN MELTON, CHERAW BEAUTY, 
NAMED Miss QUEEN OF THE SEA ISLANDS III 
AT BEAUFORT 


Miss Carolyn Melton, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carroll Melton, Jr., was crowned Miss 
Queen of the Sea Islands III. Saturday, at 
the water festival ball. The silver crown 
was placed on her head by the reigning 
queen, Barbara Mishoe, of Conway. 

Miss Melton won the coveted title over 19 
other lovely misses, all from South Carolina 
towns, She was a runner-up in bathing- 
sult competition Friday night. Judy Austin 
of Sumter, who won the swimsuit contest, 
was runner-up for queen, and Patricia Ann 
Furr of Hartsville was second runner-up. 

Miss Melton received a large Sheffield sil- 
ver engraved bowl, a bracelet and her silver 
crown. She was sponsored by the Cheraw 
Jaycees. 

She left Wednesday for Greenville to rep- 
resent this county in the Miss South Caro- 
lina contest, the winner to compete in the 
Miss America pageant in Atlantic City in 
September. 

Among other beauty honors bestowed 
upon Miss Melton during the past 2 years 
were: Cheraw High homecoming queen, 
1956; 1956 Christmas festival queen; 1957 
queen of hearts, and one of finalists in the 
1958 Pageland watermelon carnival. She is 
studying dramatics at RPI, William & Mary 
College, Richmond, Va. 


America’s Cultural Strength a Great As- 
set in Dealing With Africans and 
Asians — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that the Members of Congress will be in- 
terested in a most thoughtful lecture on 
American policies in Asia and Africa 
given at the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University to an institute of workers in 
the United States point 4 program. 

The lecturer is Philleo Nash, Wiscon- 
sin political leader, anthropologist, stu- 
dent of government, teacher, and former 
White House staff assistant who parti- 
cipated in the development of the point 4 
concept under President Harry S. Tru- 
man. ; 

The summary text of Mr. Nash's re- 

marks follows: 

REMARKS BY PHILLEO NASH OF WISCONSIN ON 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION DEVELOPMENT PROGHAMING, WASHING- 
rod, D. C. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the insti- 

tute, the future of our children’s children 

rests with the peoples of Africa and Asis, 

They are farmers, herdsmen and merchants 

who are on the fringe of the expanding wave 

that began with the industrial revolution. 

During most of their history they have been 

dependent peoples under colonial rule, 


— 
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Thelr leaders attended the Asian-African 
conference at Bandung. There it was made 
clear to the world that these countries regard 
their own future status as independent na- 
tions as considerably more important than 
who wins the cold war. 


The values that we take for granted—po- . 


litical representation and the equal rights 
of women—seem remote to them, And when 
we project America we must project Little 
Rock as well as Ralph Bunche; and this is 
not remote to them, 

Technical know-how, better methods of 
agriculture, medicine, education and engi- 
neering are not the exclusive property of the 
Western World. Anyone who still thinks sọ 
has not looked up into the sky lately. 

If these peoples want the benefits of in- 
dustrialization they can get their technol- 
ogy as well from the Russians as from our- 
selves. And if they do, they will get with 
it the inhuman yalues of communism, the 
philosophy of supremacy of the state over 
the individual. 

But if they get their technology from us, 
it is possible to share it with them in a way 
that will advance the philosophy of democ- 
racy—belief in the equal worth and dignity 
of every human being. 

Point 4—the program of technical co- 
operation initiated by President Truman in 
1948—was and is America’s answer to 
colonialism. We must make certain that 
it remains what it was originally intended 
to be—a program of shared knowledge. Let 
it become a series.of trade missions, or an 
adjunct of our military stockpiling program, 
and we will havé lost our chief, perhaps our 
only advantage, in this phase of the cold 
war, ° 
We must make the most of our strength 
in dealing with Africans and Asians—not 
our overpowering military strength or our 
wealth, for we are dealing with nations that, 
comparatively speaking, are weak and poor. 

I am referring to our Cultural strength, 
which is a great asset. 

First: Our history. Countries that are 
small, weak, and were formerly colonies and 
today have a burning desire for national 
recognition, have a natural identification 
with us, for we too brought forth a nation 
under these conditions. 

Second: Our idealism. We are known the 
world over for our buoyant optimism and 
our cheerful confidence in progress. This 18 
a commodity that is always in demand bY 
struggling humanity and we have unlimited 
quantities of It. 

Third. Our desire to do good. There 1s 
scarcely a country in the world that has not 
received help from our bounty at one time or 
another. American business, American labor 
organizations, American foundations have 
cured disease, built schools, and staved 
famine all over the world. We cannot expect 
to buy friends with money, but we can €x- 
pect to win and hold friends by the exercis® 
of our normal generous impulses to 
people. 

Fourth. Our record. We have not been 2 
harsh or oppressive landlord. The Philip- 
pines are an independent nation today 
cause we worked jointly with their people 
for independence. The Commonwealth ja 
Puerto Rico is a model of cooperative search 
ing for economic and political solutions 
Alaska is a State, and Hawaii will soon Dé 
one. Guam and American Samoa will com 
pare favorably with nearby islands. 
Trust Territory of the Pacific was voluntarily 
placed by us under United Nations 
ship. P E 

Fifth. Our own struggle. America is strug 
gling painfully to solve a most difficult prob 
lem of race relations. If we could approach 
our friends throughout the world in a spiri 
of humble learning in racial matters, if 
might obtain a sympathetic hearing. But 155 
we are boastful, defiant, defensive, silent, ot 
apologetic, we have little reason to © to 
friendship, We have far to go and much 
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learn in matters of race. 
Others; if we do, 
friends. 

Finally, let us never forget that the Arab 
soldier with his rifle trained on an American 
boy is the same fellow who was known 
throughout World War II as a “gook." This 
is å lesson we have never learned, and it is a 
Weakness we cannot afford, We must con- 
duct ourselves in Africa and Asia like the 
minority we really are. Most of the peoples 
Of the world are not either very black or very 
white, but in between. In such a world 
white supremacy is a losing proposition. It 
is not too late to abandon it, but it is a stum- 
bling block on which costly programs have 
Tailed and will fail again if we do not aban- 
don it. 

Point IV workers are in a delicate and difi- 
Cult position. We cannot and must not 
abandon our allies who are holding the line 
against Soviet expansion In Western Europe. 
But these same nations are the former co- 
lonial masters of the very peoples we are try- 
ing to help. We cannot reasonably expect to 

ve the firm friendship of both simultane- 
Susly. But short-run failures will be for- 
Botten and the long-run gains are the great- 
est in the world—eventual realization of the 
ancient dream of equal justice under law for 
all mankind. 


Let us learn from 
they may become our 


Wildlife Associations Request Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife To Retain 
Present System of Allocating Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Record a letter and resolutions 
Which I have received from L. P. Voigt, 
conservation director, State of Wisconsin 

ervation Department, regarding a 
Proposed change in procedure of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 

allocating funds to the various States 
Under the Pittman-Robertson Act. The 
lutions urge the Bureau to continue 

e system of apportionments under the 
Same procedure which has been in effect 
for the past 20 years. The letter and 
resolutions follow: 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Madison, July 23, 1958. 
Mon, MELVIN R. Lam, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

a n Mr. Lamp: Thank you for your letter 
a June 16, 1958, regarding Pittman-Robert- 

n apportionments. ` 

I would like to bring to your attention the 

Ost recent action on the matter of chang- 

the method of calculating the Pittman- 
wares apportionments to the States for 
ife-conservation programs, 
na you may recall, the Bureau of Sport 
m hea. and Wildlife plans to institute a 
min od of Sampling license holders to deter- 
tai © the number of individuals, in place of 
have’ license-sales data which the States 
tha tise the past certified to the Secretary of 
Mid nterior, At the recent meeting of the 
West Association of Fish and Game Com- 
Rents ners, held in Bismarck, N, Dak., repre- 
tives of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
Wildlife indicated that the new sam- 
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pling system would probably be put into 
effect this coming fall. We are, therefore, 
at this time very much concerned on the 
effect such action will have on our program. 

At the Bismarck ‘meeting a resolution re- 
garding this problem was passed by the com- 
missioners from the 14-State association. 
A copy of this resolution is attached, You 
will note that it specifically requests the 
Bureau to continue the system which has 
been in effect for the past 20 years. It, fur- 
thermore, endorses a method of apportion- 
ment which would use as its basis one big- 
game and one small-game license for any 
one individual in any one State. In the 
event the proposal as outlined by this reso- 
lution Is put into effect. it will definitely be 
in the best Interest of Wisconsin’s program. 
I am also attaching a resolution passed by 
the 11 States comprising the Western Asso- 
clation of Fish and Game Commissioners 
which endorses the established method of 
computing the apportionment. 

Your assistance in seeing that these reso- 
lutions reach the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife and other interested Congress- 
men will be sincerely appreciated. Similar 
letters are also being sent to the other Mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin delegation. In the 
meantime, I will appreciate being advised of 
any new developments on this matter in 
W n. 

Very truly yours, 
L. P. Vorcr, 
Conservation Director. 


RESOLUTION 14, OPPOSING CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
Alp Acts 


Whereas the Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 
toration Act, more commonly known as the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, has since its enact- 
ment in 1939 been a tremendous asset to the 
wildlife conservation programs of the States; 
and 

Whereas the formula for the apportion- 
ment of these Federal aid funds to the States 
had the unqualified endorsement of all 48 
States; and 

Wherees this basis for apportionment has 
been successfully accomplished these past 
19 years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes on 
record as being unalterably opposed to any 
change in the present apportionment for- 
mula; and be it further ; 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
goes on record as being opposed to spend- 
ing any of the sportsmen's funds for de- 
termining the number of duplicate licenses 
sold and being in favor of continuing the 
present method of certifying license sales. 

Adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, 38th 
annual conference, Sun Valley, Idaho, June 
25, 1958. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Public Law 415, better known 
as the Pittman-Robertson Act, was passed 
in 1937 and provided that the excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition be distrib- 
uted to the various States by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the basis of a for- 
mula which included equal weight to land 
area of each State and to the number of 
paid hunting license holders as certificd to 
the Secretary of the Interior by the State 
fish and game departments; and 

Whereas for the past 20 years the number 
of paid license holders has been Interpreted 
to mean the number of hunting licenses 
sold and apportionment of Pittman-Robert- 
son funds has been based on this assump- 
tion with the full knowledge and approval 
of the Department of the Interior; and 

Whereas many people purchase both big 
game and small game, resident and non- 
resident hunting licenses, and it is a well- 
recognized fact that a certain number of 
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people in every State in the Union 
more than one hunting licensė—such dupli- 
cation can be determined only by a most 
3 and costly statistical survey; 
an 

Whereas it is now determined by the De- 
partment of Interior that the method of 
certification of hunters by the various State 
fish and game departments is no longer 
considered valid and, therefore, large sums 
of State fish and game management funds 
must be expended for statistical surveys to 
determine the actual number of hunters in 
each State, such survey may cost up to 
$35,000 annually per State, which money will 
be forever lost in game management; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Midwest 
Fish, Game and Conservation Commissioners 
meeting in Bismarck, N. Dak., on July 11, 
1958, respectfully request the Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife to continue for 
the time being the method which has been 
in effect for 20 years for computing the 
Pittman-Robertson apportionment; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Bureau of Sports Pish- 
erles and Wildlife be requested to study the 
feasibility of amending the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act to use as a basis for the license com- 
putation for any State, a maximum of 1 
big game license and 1 small game li- 
cense for any one individual. After such 
study the Bureau shall submit the results 
along with their recommendation to the re- 
spective States for their review and if ap- 
proved by a majority of the States the Bu- 
reau recommend suitable legislation amend- 
ing the act; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Bureau of Sports Fisheries 
and Wildlife and Members of Congress of the 
member States of this association. 


A Grim Warning to the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Daily News of July 29, 1958, in its 
column entitled “Capital Circus,” by 
Jerry Greene, refers to a report compiled 
some 3 years ago which contains a grim 
warning to the American people—but 
nothing has ever been done in the mat- 
ter. It is a report of the Civil Defense 
Foods Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Research Council in which our 
people are warned against the possibility 
of the poisoning of our food supplies by 
saboteurs. 

Just about a year ago, on July 17, 1957, 
the subcommittee of which I have the 
honor to be the chairman—Consumers 
Study Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—issued a brief re- 
port on studies conducted by our sub- 
committee in which similar warnings are 
contained. This is a very serious matter 
and it is time we deal with it in a very 
serious manner. Our negligence now 
may mean tremendous loss of life and 
property in the future. 

In the hope of reviving interest in this 
matter, Iam inserting Mr. Greene's arti- 
cle into the Recorp, as well as the report 
of my subcommittee entitled “Food for 
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Civilian Survival in the Event of War,” 
and I commend them to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

[From the New York Dally News of July 29, 

1958] 
CAPITAL CIRCUS 
(By Jerry Greene) 

` WASHINGTON, JULY 28.—For 3 years now the 
Government has kept from the American 
people through negligence a vital report 
which says that one saboteur could kill off 
500,000 of us in 1 day’s work. i 

Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, Army chief 
chemical officer, has been warning the tax- 
payers of such perils for some time, but 
nobody seems to listen, outside of a hand- 
ful of technical experts. 

The report was compiled by the Civil De- 
fense Foods Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council and was Issued in November 
1955. 

This committee was headed by Roy C. New- 
ton of Swift-& Co. and included list of top- 
flight executives and scientists. They work- 
ed long and hard and they turned out a 
handsomely bound 167-page volume. It 
spells out how most of the United States 
population could be killed by homemade 
poison In the hands of about 100 spies. 

Unlike the suppressed Gaither Report 
about Russian and United States arma- 
ments—which scared a lot of people by in- 
direction—there was nothing at all classi- 
fied about the Newton committee findings. 

The simple truth is that nobody paid any 
attention, The Government was not even 
sufficiently impressed to announce publi- 
cation of the document, despite its frightful 
warnings. Nor was there a single press agent 
handout describing these matters. 

The report contained some very pointed 
conclusions and recommendations. They 
were directed to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

We called the FDA today, after a careful 
study of this document, and asked what had 
been done about it in these 3 years, in view 
of the importance of the matter and the 
prominence of the people mvolved. 

“Nothing,” the spokesman said. 
haven't had any money.” 

Here's one sample of how the businessmen 
and scientists tried 3 years ago to warn of 
what might be expected: 

“During the past 15 years many new toxic 
chemical substances have been discovered. 
Some display such extreme toxic potency as 
to render them likely agents for sabotage 
usage. 

SABOTEUR COULD MAKE THE STUFF AT HOME 

“It must be considered possible for a sab- 
oteur to make enough of such poison in his 
home to do great damage in a food in which 
it ls compatible. 

“If he had access to a food plant with wide 
distribution, he could easily conceal a sufi- 
cient quantity of the toxic material on his 
person and polson enough food in one day's 
activity to provide a lethal dose to 500,000 
people.” 

The report indicated the Committee felt 
greatest fears over the handling of dairy 
products, processed meats, such as hot dogs, 
and beverages, including beer: 

The highly unpublicized report offered 
this grim warning to the American public: 

“As few as 100 saboteurs established pre- 
viously In food plants and acting in unison 
could so seriously demoralize the American 
population that confidence in our foods 
would be lost. Unless some proper organiza- 
tion is set up in advance to handle this type 
of emergency, the effect on morale could be 
“devastating.” ` 

‘These are very grim words, and there are 
worse in the report. 


“We just 
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REMEMBER HOOVER'S WARNING 

Take a deep breath and remember the 
J. Edgar Hoover statement that there are 
25,000 hard-core commies abroad in the 
United States. Match that up with the 
statement of this wholly nonpolitical com- 
mittee that the Reds need only 100 selected 
agents to put us all out of action for keeps, 
with no need of nuclear weapons. 

The Committee disclosed top-secret in- 
telligence without meaning to do so when 
it announced that the basement operator is 
now able to come up with the equivalent of 
the dread nerye gases by spending a few 
hours around his kitchen sink. 

There was a warning against attack “with 
toxic chemicals which can be manufactured 
readily in 1-to-10 pound batches with a 
minimum of laboratory equipment and with 
easily obtainable starting materials,” 

Study the report and it adds up to this: 
Pour a few drops of bug juice into the salami 
and hotdog mixing vats and, brother, have 
the proletarians had it. 

Everybody in the food and drug business 
has been thinking about the problem, the 
report says, but “very little work has been 
done nationally to set up a defense against 
the threat of CBR (chemical-bacterlological- 
radiological) attack and we find that ade- 
quate plans for such a defense are lacking.” 


SEE OVEREMPHASIS ON H-BOMB THREAT 


There has been, the Committee said, an 
overemphasis on the part of the Govern- 
ment on the “horrors of the H-bomb, lead- 
ing to a feeling of hopelessness in developing 
an adequate defense.” 

There, in black and white, In an official 
report, is the answer. Pompous Harold 
Stassen, even today closeted with a busy 
President, didn't get anybody to agree to 
disarm. But in all of his disarmament talks, 
long and loud and costly to taxpayers, we 
heard no mention of germs and gas. 

And if, as this worthy commission notes 
officially, one rat coming out of a basement 
can kill off 500,000 people in a day's work, 
such matters should be worthy of considera- 
tion, Even at the summit, 


Foon FOR CIVILIAN SURVIVAL IN EVENT oF WAR 


(Interim report of the Consumers Study 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, House of Representatives, 85th 
Congress, Ist session, July 17, 1957) 


In the event of nuclear war the United 
States is utterly without a plan to immedi- 
ately feed its civillan population, including 
its Territories and possessions. Moreover, 
there is no design in being for immediate 
availability of food for our allies. 

This constitutes perhaps the weakest link 
in the chain of defense planning, within 
America's boundaries, and in concert with 
other nations of the free world, 

The subcommittee Is aware of the many 
important civil-defense studies and pro- 
grams which are in process or have been 
completed. It recognizes that at the Fed- 
eral level yery good work has been done in 
developing civillan-defense programs, and 
these have been carried out in cooperation 
with the State and Federal agencies. These 
programs have included emergency feeding 
of people evacuated from military installa- 
tions and urban communities, Valuable ex- 
periences also were gained in the national 
alerts in 1956 and in 1957. Yet the subcom- 
mittee is forced to conclude that if war 
should strike tomorrow the United States 
would find itself without an adequate emer- 
gency food-reserve program. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act, known as 
Public Law 920, was enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1950. It was designed to protect 
“life and property in the United States from 
attack.” It was foreseen that the attack 
could be “in any manner by sabotage or by 
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the use of bombs, shellfire or atomic, radio- 
logical, chemical, bacteriological, or biologi- 
cal means, or other weapons or processes” 
(sec. 3). The act is to be administered by 
an administrator known as the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator with power to dele- 
gate responsibility for preparing “national 
plans and programs“ and to delegate any of 
these responsibilities “to the several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” There is nothing in Public Law 920 
designed to sustain or protect the civilian 
population in any foreign country where the 
United States now has, or In the future will 
be required to have, military forces. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee was 
created on March 14, 1957, by Representative 
Haroip D. Coorey, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. One of its func- 
tions is to study and investigate the stock- 
piling of food for national emergencies. 


REPORTS AND VIEWS ON STOCKPILING 
PRESENTED 


On June 12 and 13, 1957. the subcommittee 
held hearings on food stockpiling. Witnesses 
appeared from the Department of Defense, 
Department of State, Department of the 
Interior, Department of Agriculture, the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, the National 
Grange, and the National Farmers Union. 
A representative of the Office of Civil Defense 
also attended these hearings. 

The subcommittee finds that 7 years after 
the enactment of Public Law 920 there is not 
in being a comprehensive or otherwise ade- 
quate overall food program aimed at main- 
taining sufficient emergency food supplies for 
the civilian population in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions. Of deep con- 
cern to the subcommittee also is the fact 
that there is no plan in being to protect civil- 
ian populations in foreign territories which 
are part of the defense orbit of allied mill- 
tary operations. 

The Department of Defense reported to the 
subcommittee that it maintains only mini- 
mum stocks of foods for the Armed Forces. 
Large additional quantities of food would be 
required for the nrilitary in the event of an 
attack. The Department of Defense depends 
upon the Department of Agriculture for as- 
surance that the needed food supplies will be 
available when and where needed. Yet no 
plan for strategically located civilian food 
stocks has been developed. 

The Department of Interlor reported that 
United States Territories and possessions im- 
port from 20 to 90 percent of their food sup- ` 
plies from the mainland. Interruptions in 
ocean shipping would cut off normal f 
imports. For example, two of our most stra- 
tegic arenas, Guam and Alaska, import 90 and 
80 percent, respectively, of their food sup- 
plies. Another and perhaps even more ser- 
ious example is Hawaii, where the people are 
dependent on food imports from the United 
States mainland. In the event of war enemy 
submarines or other type of warships could 
isolate the islands and force the people there- 
on to capitulate for lack of food. Yet no 
plans have been developed for emergency 
feeding in our Territories and. ons. 

The Department of State reported that our 
foreign policy embraces assistance to friendly 
countries who wish to build up reserves or 
strategic stockpiles of food. In some cases & 
part of the purchases of surplus foods under 
title I of Public Law 480 baye been used to 
build more adequate food reserves, notably in 
India and Poland. Yet no plans have been 
formulated for United States. cooperation 
with other countries in building strategie 
food reserves to buttress our NATO and other 
military alliances. 

The Department of Agriculture presented 
to the subcommittee a detailed statement 
embracing explanations of what it has done 
in the way of formulating an overall pro- 
gram of food preparedness. The Department 
concluded its statement as follows: 
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“The need for stockpiling must be critically 
examined. and it must be clear that there 
is a justifiable need, and that there is no 
Satisfactory and less costly alternative for 
the safety of our people, before undertaking 
this difficult and expensive task.” 

PARMERS WANT CITY POPULATIONS PROTECTED 

The subcommittee was impressed by the 
Position of the National Grange, a major 
farm organtzation, on the stockpiling of food 
near major centers of population. The 
Grange presented a statement saying in part: 

“The National Grange is particularly 
Pleased that this subcommittee is holding 
hearings on food stockpiling for defense. It 
is a subject of tremendous importance. The 
Welfare of millions of Americans is involved 
and perhaps even the survival of our country 
in time of war. 

“The National Grange favors the establish- 
Ment of food reserves at strategic locations 
throughout the country. We consider such 

en as a matter of fundamental pru- 
oti and a basic part of national prepared- 
ess. 

“As well as we have been able to learn, 
there is no emergency food plan in existence 
today, If there is one, it's a well-kept 
Secret, * » » 

“If Baltimore (as an example) were hit by 

enemy missile or bomb today, several 
hundred thousand people from Washing- 
ton—slong with survivors of the Baltimore 
Attack—would be roaming the hills and 
Valleys of Virginia west of here by tonight 
Or tomorrow. The Virginia counties west of 
here are not prepared to feed and take care 
Of several hundred thousand refugees from 
Washington and Baltimore. The food isn't 
there. Without food and without a plan, 
phere would be extreme disorder, to say the 


(Conditions would even be more chaotic in 
Cities like New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los 
les, San Francisco, and the rural areas 
unding them.) 

i ere could be wheat in Minnesota, corn 
n Illinois, and beef in Nebraska, but it might 
as Well be 9 million miles away unless there 
it un orderly and practical plan for getting 
to the hills of Virginia in time to be 

à . 
1 “If there ever is an attack or even the 
Mminent possibility of an attack—it will 
the farm countryside that will bear the 
of en of feeding and caring for the millions 
Our fellow Americans who come out from 
e cities to stay with us during the emer- 
eber. The farmlands would. become the 
Upport areas the place where a great many 
ericans would catch their breath and 
Ww for the next step In fighting back. 
hae hope against hape that all this may never 
Bere. but if it ever does, we think food 
tockpiies will be vital—arid cheap at any 


FINDINGS 
Survival and safety of the civilian 
Pulation are the basic responsibility of 
vernment in times of enemy attack. This 
Gan to say the States, private organizations, 


d individuals: can abdicate their respon- 
ities, 


The 
Po 


In this respect it must be noted that in any 

War the first enemy blow may be ex- 

to fall upon neentrated ctyilian 

8 8 to. cripple industrial potential 

1 n the expectation’ of destroying a peo- 
ple will to resist. 


Its presence would be 
y to lessen fear and prevent panic and 
in an evacuating population of a city. 

e subcommittee finds (1) that such 
ns as have been devised under the Federal 
Defense Act of 1950 are by no means 


Pla 
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sufficient in the event of an attack to take 
care of our American civilian population 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions; (2) 
that there is absolutely no plan in being to 
sustain or protect civilian populations of 
foreign countries having allied military op- 
erations or bases; and (3) that there is too 
much delegation of responsibility under 
Public Law 920. 

Insufficient urgency has been attached to 
the planning of emergency food supplies, 

We recommend that the Government move 
swiftly to formulate plans and gather facts 
to assure that emergency stocks of food com- 
modities will be available at accessible loca- 
tions as reserves against possible disaster. 

We have heard testimony regarding the 
vital importance of adequate food supplies in 
strategic locations in case of military opera- 
tions. We consider an adequate emergency 
food program both within the United States 
and in friendly countries a vital part of our 
program of national and international de- 
fense. We consider the cost of such a pro- 
gram as much a part of the general cost of 
defense as the payments made for aircraft, 
bombs, missiles, ships, and tanks. 

This subcommittee recognizes that an 
emergency food program invoives a number 
of problems, such as rotation of stocks, not 
encountered in other defense supply pro- 
grams, None of the peculiar problems are 
insurmountable, however, If the technical 
staffs of the executive agencies are given in- 
structions to develop remedies. 

We believe there should be a relocation 
of food storage facilities throughout the 
country so that each major city will have 
strategic reserves in the accessible rural 
areas. We believe that these facilities can 
be planned, constructed, and operated in 
such a way that the food stocks can be ro- 
tated into normal trade channels and that 
the facilittes can contribute to our ever- 
growing civilian needs for additional food 
storage. 

We recommend that consideration be given 
to the utilization of existing underground 
facilities in the large metropolitan areas and 
the development of such new facilities which, 
while serving a peacetime purpose, can be 
used to stockpile essential food, water, and 
other necessities as a part of our national- 
defense program. . 

We are convinced that the departments of 
Government mentioned in this report recog- 
nize the necessity for an overall food pro- 
gram attuned to possibilities of war or other 
national emergency and that esch depart- 
ment wishes to cooperate in the solution of 
this problem. However, we believe that this 
matter of strategie food stockpiling is too 
important and too complex to be handled 
entirely by any single department of Govern- 
ment, and that the authority created under 
Public Law 920 is insufficient to provide for 
all of the emergencies contemplated by this 
report. i 

CONCLUSION 

The subcommittee finally recommends in 
the light of the above findings that the 
President give this important problem his 
immediate attention, that he create a new 
coordinating board or council from person- 
nel of existing agencies of Government, and 
that he delegate to it the specific authority 
and responsibility of devising plans for 
national and international food programs 
deisgned (1) to protect the civilian popula- 
tions in the event of attack, and (2) that this 
subcommittee be kept informed of the plan- 
ning of said board or council in order to 
propose such legislation as may be necessary 
to make the work of said board or council 
more effective. 
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Our Universe as a Propagating Flame in 
the Cosmos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following hypothe- 
sis by a constituent of mine, William 
8 Foulks, Jr., of East Liverpool, 

0: 


THE COSMOS AS AN EXPLOSIVE MIXTURE or 
INFINITE EXTENT—OUR UNIVERSE AS A 
PROPAGATING FLAME IN THE COSMOS ` 

(By William Stanton Foulks, Jr.) 


This hypothesis gives an answer to the 
question of why the galaxies in our universe 
are receding from each other at velocities 
which are directly proportional to the dis- 
tances of separation. The word “cosmos” 
is used to mean the sum total of everything 
of a physical nature. The word “universe” 
is used to mean everything of a physical 
nature from which we could ever hope to 
recelve radiation—even under the most ideal- 
ized circumstances. 

Several points that must be stated: (n) 
Antimatter—consisting at least of anti- 
protons and positrons—appears to exist; (b) 
collisions of antimatter with normal matter 
result in instantaneous annihilation of both 
types of atoms with the release of energy; 
and (e) no evidence has been found to dem- 
onstrate that antimatter would repel normal 
matter, 

The writer's hypothesis: 

1. The cosmos is infinite. It is composed 
of gas at absolute zero. There is no kinetic 
energy, and there is no radiant energy. (Our 
universe is an exception—a small disturb- 
ance.) 

2. The gas atoms are distributed with exact 
uniformity throughout the cosmos. The 
number of atoms per unit volume of cosmos 
is exactly the same at any place in the cos- 
mos. All atoms are separated from their 
nearest neighbors by precisely the same 
interatomic distance. With an infinite gas 
and this degree of order, the suggestion is 
that there is no net force existing in the 
cosmos even on an interatomic scale, Ndth- 
ing is ionized, and there is electrical neu- 
trality. There is no movement, and there is 
no radiation. 

3. Of these absolutely motionless gas 
atoms, some percentage is antimatter rela- 
tive to the others. Perhaps the lightest 
isotopes of hydrogen and antihydrogen 
would serve, Other elements and combina- 
tions of elements in the anti and normal 
forms might be suitable, but they must be 
entirely stable. Some nuclear particle and 
its antithesis might serve, if stable. 

4 Such is the initial state which may 
have existed always. With no beginning, 
the initial state found it proper and easy to 
exist with this symmetry and precision of 
atomic spacing. 

5. The introduction of radiation, mechan- 
ical energy, or some “disturbance” at any 
part of the cosmos will produce a collision 
of a normal atom with an antiatom. One 
hopes that one quantum of radiation would 
suffice, After such a collision, the radiation 
released by the annihilation of the atom 
and antiatom will go out in all directions 
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at the speed of light—causing more annihi- 
lation collisions. This effect is self-propa- 
gating at the speed of light through the in- 
finite cosmos. Our universe is such a prop- 
agating flame—expanding at the speed of 
light through the limitless explosive mix- 
ture. 

6. The annihilation reaction is a very 
rapid reaction. After the annihilation 
flame front moves beyond a point, one 
species of atom—either matter or antimat- 
ter—has been almost eliminated at that 
point. Which survives depends on which 
was the major constituent at that point. 
The surviving atoms now have kinetic and 
radiant energies. Local forces can begin to 
operate—so the condensation into clouds, 
galaxies, and stars is initiated. 

7. The radiation pressure from the highly 
intense and very rapid annihilation reaction 
forces the surviving matter to fly outward 
radially in this propagating spherical ex- 
plosion, (The early stages are surely 
spherical.) With a uniform cosmos, the 
latent annihilation energy per unit volume 
of unexploded cosmos is the same at all 
points. Thus, the total annihilation energy 
release increases directly with the cube of 
the radius (as does the volume) while the 
area of the spherical surface increases di- 
rectly with only the square of the radius. 
Per unit area on the surface of the sphere, 
the total amount of annihilation radiation 
passing radially outward is thus directly 
proportional to the radius of the sphere. So 
the radial velocity of matter surviving the 
annihilation reaction is also directly pro- 
portional to the radius. Hence, we have the 
galaxies in our universe receding from each 
other at velocities which are directly pro- 
portional to the distances of separation, 

8. It is possible that there are many ex- 
panding flame universes such as ours. 
Some could be vastly more ancient than our 
universe. We and they are expanding to- 
ward each other very rapidly through the 
infinite, primordial explosive mixture. Since 
there is no radiation in the primordial ex- 
plosive mixture, it would seem impossible 
to know directly of it or of other flame uni- 
verses by radiation-recelving techniques. 
(Perhaps the contacting of two flame uni- 
verses could produce the Intense compres- 
sion needed in Gamow’s cosmology.) Also, 
the annihilation flame front and the brink's 
galaxies are expanding away from our galaxy 
at the speed of light at least. Thus, our 
galaxy is not receiving intense annihilation 
radiation. Annihilation radiation from the 
explosion’s earlier stages hes passed away 
from our galaxy long ago in the elapsed bil- 
lions of years. The writer offers no reason 
for the original disturbing of the explosive 
mixture. 


Is Nasser Another Mao Tze-Tung? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. Con- 
stantine Brown: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of July 

3 24, 1958] 

NASSER ANOTHER Mao Tst-Tunc—Wesr Carr- 
ICIZED Yor Not Recognizing Ecrrr's Dic- 
TAYOR AS FOIL von Moscow 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Is Prime Minister Nasser of the UAR just 

@ liberal-natlonalist, Just as Mao Tse-tung 
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was a mere agrarian reformer in the eyes of 
many western diplomats? 

The answer is yes—exactly the same. 

The Soviet Union helped the Chinese 
Communist leader with arms, ammunition, 
military technicians and cash to take over 
China. We let down the Nationalist regime 
headed by Generalissimo Chiang Kal-shek, 
our ally then as now, because so many of 
our pious leaders discovered suddenly that 
the Kuomintang was corrupt and Inefficient. 
By western standards this may have been 
80, but not by\oriental standards. Anyhow, 
we lost the Chinese mainland to the Soviet 
Union, One of its many consequences was 
the war in Korea which cost America 147,000 
battle casualties, upwards of $22 billion and 
a continued explosive situation in the Far 
East which may blow up in our face any 
day Moscow and Peiping decide to pull the 
trigger. 

Even when it became more than obvious 
that the Chinese Communists had lined 
themselves up irretrievably with the men 
in the Kremlin, public figures in this coun- 
try who are still practicing political Coueism 
believed that every day, in every way, things 
would be getting better. At the height of 
the crisis in the Middle East last week, 
Peiping announced not only that it was 
ready to send volunteers to the Middle East, 
but also intimated that it intended to take 
Hong Kong. Britain's only remaining prize 
colony in the Far East. 

Wishful thinking continues to be the basis 
of our policies. You can hear on and off the 
floor of the Senate, among business leaders 
and more rarely in the State Department, 
the opinion that Nasser ought to be culti- 
vated, If we don't oppose him, and if we 
show a conciliatory attitude backed by sub- 
stantial economic and financial aid, he will 
desert Moscow and become truly neutral. 

The same thing is now sald about the junta 
in Baghdad. Has it not announced that it 
intends to maintain its obligations toward 
the West? The fact that the Iraq! Minister 
of Education who participated In the Tues- 
day demonstration in Cairo, where Colonel 
Nasser threaténed to throw our forces into 
the sea, stated that his government was 
ready to follow the Egyptian caravan to the 
bitter end, and obey the wa: 
does not appear to have shown the Iraqi 
trend to our perennial Coueists. 

The blunt fact is that Russia, after more 
than two centuries of diplomatic and mili- 
tary endeavors to reach the Mediterranean, 
has finally succeeded in doing so. Where 
the czars and even Stalin failed, Khru- 
shchev has succeeded. We had a chance last 
week to put a stop to Soviet domination of 
that vital area by supporting the Turks and 
the Jordanians to restore the Iraqi-Jordanian 
confedcration. We did not do it, not because 
of lack of ability, but because we (or some of 
the American and British leaders) seemed to 
believe that Colonel Nasser could eventually 
be appeased. 

Lets make no mistake. He is as much— 
and possibly more so because he is funda- 
mentally weak—in the pocket of the Krem- 
lin as are Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lal. 
Unless something totally unexpected occurs, 
he likely will control before the year is out 
not only the pipelines of Iraq, Syria, and 
Lebanon, but also the oll resources of Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. ` 

Colonel Nasser will nationalize the oll 
Industries, with the usual compensations to 
the stockholders, Just as he did with the 
Suez Canal. The financial aspect of oll— 
the loss of profits by the American, British, 
French, and Dutch companies—is unimpor- 
tant and immaterial, What is important, 
from the economic and strategic point of 
view, Is that the Soviet Union, through its 
Egyptian proxy, will control the production 
and syphoning of oil. 

Europe is dependent on Middle East oll 
for its Industrial and military needs, Russia, 
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once it has completed its plan to control the 
wells, the refineries, and the pipelines 
through Colonel Nasser, will be in a posi- 
tion to impose on Europe its own political 
forms. The penalty for a refusal will be oll 
starvation. It will able in this manner 
to force the dissolution of the NATO, which 
is more a symbol of Western unity than an 
effective weapon against a Soviet aggression. 
These are the real implications of Colonel 
Nasser’s unopposed drive in the Middle East. 


‘New Reason for U. N. Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS x 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I commend to my colleagues 
attention the following thoughtful edi- 
torial appearing in the Maplewood- 
South Orange News Record of July 24. 
The editorial points out the need for 4 
standing U. N. force with which to exert 
pressure for peace. I introduced a res- 
olution on February 6, 1957, requesting 
the President to take such steps, 
through the United States delegation te 
the United Nations, as may be ne 
to establish such a military force within 
the framework of the United Nations. 
As the editorial states, the Middle East 
situation underscores the need for # 
U. N. peace force. The editorial reads 
as follows: 

New Reason For U. N. Force 

I can't help but be greatly disturbed by the 
events in the Middle East. The world is sit- 
ting on a powder keg, that's for sure, 
one misplaced spark could blow the world to 
bits. No country, no leader of any country: 
wants that to happen but it could happen 
without premeditation. 

It seems to me that the situation in Leba- 
non and Jordan and Iraq points up once 
again the basic weakness—and the great 
need—of the United Nations. I mean the 
U. N.’s lack of power to step in and prevent 
conflict and, on the other hand, its need for 
a standing force with which to exert pres“ 
sure for peace. 

I've talked about this many times before. 
It just so happens I read a piece a couple 
nights ago in the AAUN (American 
tion for the United Nations) News by Clark 
M, Eichelberger, the AAUN executive director. 
Listen: 

“The need of a permanent United Nations 
force is once again dramatized, this time PY 
the situation in Lebanon. And that such & 
force can be highly successful is demon- 
strated by the results of the present 
in the Gaza Strip and Sharm el Sheikh. 

No one is advocating today a large Un! 
Nations force capable of waging war A 
an aggressor. A permanent United Nations 
army can scarcely be realized until there 
drastic disarmament, 

“What la contemplated Is really what Am- 
bassador Warren Austin called a peace fi 
—which dispatched to the scene of aimeult¥ 
in time might prevent the difficulty from 
becoming serious. 

“If such a force were in being and 11 if 
were understood that the Secretary-G 
(of the U. N.) had the authority to d 
this force into any troubled area at the 
quest of the party or partics concerned, 


re- 
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force might arrive in time to prevent dificul- 
ties from developing into full-scale conflict. 

“Now the situation in Lebanon is very 
aificujt. Undoubtedly a civil war exists, 
With overtones of religious differences. The 
United Nations cannot concern itself in a 
Purely internal revolutionary situation. 

“However, it is the concern of the United 
Nations that a member state not be de- 
Stroyed because of a supply of arms and men 
coming across an unprotected border. Such 
u destruction is Nasser’s aim. 

“It would seem that to support the estab- 
lishment of such a force would be one of the 
first acts of our Government in strengthen- 
ing the United Nations.” 

Yes; and I feel we should urge our Goyern- 
Ment to do so. 


Prime Minister Fanfani’s Address at 
National Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Privileged to attend the luncheon today 
as the National Press Club and to hear 
3 Interesting and forceful address 
s the Prime Minister of Italy, His Ex- 
cellency Amintore Fanfani. In ithe dis- 
8 the current international crisis in 
I è Middle East and United States- 

relations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
P rt in the Recor the full text of the 

rime Minister's address: 

Abbrrss DELIVERED BY Pula MINISTER AND 

Honsren or FOREIGN Arrams AMINTORE 

ANPANI AT THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, JULY 

30, 1958 
telt er and gentlemen, before all, let me 
ha Jou how happy and how flattered I am to 

ve been invited to your Press Club, whose 
tis ce is worldwide. Talking in general, 
them to meet journalists, I have faith in 
very and I must say that this faith has been 
I 3 contradicted by facts, Naturally, 
1 maulniy of the Italian journalists, but 
Very 5. the impression that journalists are 
Som much alike in all parts of the world. 
ti eee after a rather long series of ques- 

: and a lot of picture taking, you feel. 
Bly ave giyen reporters all that you had to 
€, and wait for them to retire; but much 
them 3 when they are not there you miss 
hum, adly. Such are the contradictions in 
an nature and in political life. 


Kion that many prominent people have 
— = pleasure of receptions such as this 
ey ave talked into this microphone, and 
un ene ulways received with respect and 
Tstanding, I am, therefore, really happy 


to 
may them in your highly honbdrabie com- 


Abt ur; the firet question which you 
like to ask could be: What was your 
You the coming to Washington? If I told 
Curiosi 8 I came here to talk, I fear your 
Y Would go so far as to ask to what; 

l} s Pose and on what subjects I came to talk. 
ot FA tell you frankly that a first theme 
mutua Conversations has been that of the 
oration friendship and the constant collab- 
then ae the United States and Italy, 
of th t of the solidarity among the peopie 
Migaie Atlantic Alliance, and, finally, the 
Buy geait. And I would qualify the Middle 
ccording to a traditional definition 
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which includes neither Africa nor central 
Asia, but only the countries of the Asiatic 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. Our 
ancient Itallans named those lands the 
Levant. 

Of course Italy is deeply interested in any- 
thing that happens in that area. We have 
there countrymen, trade relations, invest- 
ments and good friends. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that I came to Washington to 
outline any special program by my country 
regarding that region. Indeed we tend to 
bring a contribution of ideas, and the inten- 
tion to participate in a possible work of as- 
sistance, rather than to make any plans. 

Since the Suez crisis, the Italian point of 
view on Middle Eastern questions has been at 
once peaceful and realistic. We have always 
followed with serene understanding the 
changes and developments of the Arabian 
peoples. We have always held that the ex- 
plosions of nationalism in that area were 
not exclusively a consequence of well known 
foreign influences. At the same time we have 
always believed that such unwarranted in- 
terventions could not be ocunterbalanced by 
opposite maneuvers unwelcome to the people 
concerned. Now, the events of the last 
months and especially those of Iraq however 
tragic and deplorable they may be considered 
in terms of bloodshed and the sacrifice of 
human lives have confirmed some of our 
points of view. There are historical move- 
ments which must be promptly evaluated 
without letting them be mortgaged by Com- 
munist propaganda and action. Some situa- 
tions should not be allowed toward chaos; 
we should rather guarantee the orderly evo- 
lution toward a stabler equilibrium. There- 
fore we could not fail to appreciate in its 
right value the acceptance, on the part of 
our allies, of invitations to assistance coming 
from Lebanon and Jordan; the more so since 
President Eisenhower and Premier Macmil- 
lan promptly and decidedly declared their 
will to subordinate the presence of their con- 
tingents to the decisions of the United 
Nations. 

There has been on this occasion an ex- 
change of messages between President Elsen- 
hower, the Secretary of State, and your pres- 
ent guest, These documents are not public 
and I am very sorry not to be in a position 
to offer you today a firsthand bit of news, 
something I know all journalists appreciate 
whether they are ladies or gentlemen. But 
I can assure you the spirit of those mes- 
sages is one of mutual trust and coopera- 
tion for the purposes of pence. 

We can say that the danger of a conflict 
is passed, at least for the moment. We are 
now confronted with problems of a wider 
order, starting with the complications of 
international procedure, and proceeding 
toward the settlement of political and eco- 
nomic difficulties of a wide range. We can 
only greet with satisfaction this transition 
from: the days of tension to the days of 
negotiations. We approve of efforts directed 
toward maintaining the conversations 
within the framework of United Nations 
rules; these offer the most solid ground for 
orderly procedure. On the other hand we 
do not reject either ddjustments or a cer- 
tain measure of flexibility: nor do we hold 
that the border line between a meeting of 
the Security Council and a less formal en- 
counter at high level is necessarily sharply 
defined as to make the one incompatible 
with the other, Italy is prepared to take 
part in these efforts toward a settlement, 
thinking that her part in such efforts is not 
so much her right as it is her duty; it is in 
the order of nature and of history. A glance 
at the map of the Mediterranean is sufi- 
cient to show that among great nations of 
Europe, Italy is the closest to the routes 
and the centers of the Near East. But, I 
repeat, we do not request any special form 
of participation which may make the prob- 
lems of procedure more difficult: \We are 
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convinced that our opinion in this field 
can be useful and that consulting us will 
be both a duty and a pleasure for our allies. 
For that matter this is clearly shown by the 
present visit in Washington and by the in- 
vitation for next Friday to London and Sat- 
urday to Bonn. 

We know, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
situation in the Near East cannot be solved 
only by insuring the independence of Leb- 
anon and Jordan. A score of other political 
questions in that territory are still pending; 
the question of Israel evidently exists, as 
well as the great problem of Arab 
And then, apart from all political questions, 
there are in the Near East economic and 
social necessities which should not be un- 
derestimated. The ancient social structures 
are being questioned under the pressure of 
new needs and new aspirations. From this 
point of view, the question of Near East 18 
one of economic development, and of a bet- 
ter use and a more equitable distribution of 
existing resources, Whatever the political 
developments, the problem of economic and 
social progress in that area should be faced, 
and, aiso in this case, as soon as possible, 

In this connection I have been much 
flattered by the remarks in the American 
press, which has kindly related my visit to 
& supposed Italian initiative for a new and 
comprehensive plan for the Near East. This 
can only be very flattering and very risky at 
the same time. In all candor, I believe it is 
very difficult to devise anything like a de- 
cisive plan for the Near East, or for any 
other region, on the part of a country which 
cannot then sustain it as the principal 
agent. The Italian nation and Government 
are ready to contribute to the study and 
implementation of any development plan 
for the Middle East. We are well aware of 
the importance of the progress of the Arab 
people, to the ultimate end of progress and 
peace in the world. 5 

As you see, ladies and gentlemen, much 
ean be said in the Near East, and much can 
be done in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 

But, of course, there are other subjects of 
great importance. The developments of 
European integration and of Atlantic soli- 
darities must be examined in the light of 
the most recent events and experiences. 
Our ties with Germany, France, and Bene- 
lux must continue to be inspired by the 
final objectives of European unity. At the 
same time we must make more effective the 
common action of the peoples of the At- 
lantic Alliance, to increase the security of 
the free world. With President Eisenhower 
and with the Secretary of State we have 
exchanged and will continue to exchange 
information and Impressions also concern- 
ing the political and economic situations of 
our respective countries. These exchanges 
of ideas are useful because they are made in 
a spirit of mutual respect and understand- 
ing. But I wish to say a few ‘words about 
this to you too. 

The Italian Government which I haye the 
honor to direct and represent, is not only a 
new government, it is also a new type of 
government. During the 13 years between 
1945 and 1958 Italy has been governed by 
three different forms of government: the 
first were ceneral coalition governments, in- 
cluding also parties of the extreme left, 
Then from 1947 there were center coalition 
government, including, besides the Christian 
Democrats, also parties of the democratic 
left and of the liberal right. They alter- 
nated for short periods of time with some 
so-called one-color governments, that is to 
say minority governments fromed by the 
Christian Democratic Party alone. 

Now, for the first time, we have put to- 
gether a now formula, called the center left: 
it marks the Government alliance of the 
Christian Democrats and the Democratic So- 
clallst Party. It has affirmed itself against 
thé votes of the Communist-Socialists, and 
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of the rightists, with the abstention of the 
Republican Party. This new experience of 
the Italian democracy made in a spirit of 
wide social policy but of firm democratic 
defense. Progress without adventures has 
been the slogan of the Christian Democratic 
Party in its electoral campaign and may well 
remain the slogan of the new Government 
in its practical activity. We are convinced 
that the influence of totalitarian parties can 
be counterbalanced not only by insuring 
the firm respect of order and democratic 
legality, but also and mainly by raising the 
working classes to a better life and to a 
higher awareness of their civic duties In a 
free society. To achieve these aims we have 
long-range plans in view, in the fields of 
education and professional instruction, of ag- 
riculture, and of public housing. At the 
same time we intend to maintain a high 
production rhythm and to increase produc- 
tivity, following the aspirations of our 
friend, the late Minister Vanoni, 

We think and we hope that the new Gov- 
ernment, recently approved by Parliament, 
will be able to insure Italy's further prog- 
ress, real economic stability, and full guar- 
anty of freedom. Every man entertains par- 
ticular hopes for his creatures. The head 
of the recently constituted Cabinet is con- 
fident that the Government now approved 
by Parliament will work effectively carrying 
out its program, I have been speaking to 
you of this anticipation. I thank you now 
for your kind attention, wishing for myself 
that Italian and international press may 
from time to time record that speaking as 
Idid, I have not deceived myself. 


A Call to Self-Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 


under unanimous approval granted by 
the House, I am including herewith a 


sermon delivered to the graduating class 


of the George Washington University 
on June 1, 1958, by the Reverend Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo. Dr. Sizoo is a nation- 
ally known scholar, preacher, and 
teacher. Members, I am sure, will be 
interested in the views expressed in this 
sermon: 
A CALL TO SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Mr. President, members of the graduating 
Class, a person's value to society is deter- 
mined not by the things he begins but by 
the things he ends, not by the forces he 
sets in. motion but by the forces he brings 
to a successful conclusion. Anybody can 
begin a thing but to bring it to a success- 
ful end reveals the earmarks of a worth- 
while life ini the eyes of God and history. 
What a satisfaction therefore these days 
must bring to you. What you have begun 
you have ended, and the forces you have 
set in motion you have brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. I join your friends 
therefore in extending you greetings and 

~ congratulations. 

We live today in a period of history marked 
by distinctive and disturbing characteristics. 
No one can call himself a discerning stu- 
dent of contemporary life unless he lives 
with an awareness of them. We speak of 
this as the unpredictable age: anything can 
happen, nothing is impossible, nothing 
stays put. We refer to it as the atomic age. 
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Words like satellite, intercontinental mis- 
sile, electric charges, space ships, and atomic 
fission are breathing down our necks. Forces 
never before known have become common- 
place; techniques and disciplines never 
available to any man have suddenly become 
available to all men. Some refer to this 
as the age of the ulcer: a devasting neurosis 
is biting into the life of modern man. But 
perhaps the most sobering characteristic of 
our time and surely its greatest peril is the 
lost sense of discipline. A blatant unre- 
straint has taken hold of people. 

This is an era when people are swerving 
from high purpose, accommodating them- 
selves to what is expedient and convenient, 
They follow the line of least resistance. They 
never take sides, they never put a trumpet 
to their lips, they never unfurl a fing, they 
never commit themselves to anything, they 
never respond to a call. They have a way 
of pigeonholing an Inconvenient conscience, 
They gyrate from one side of the street to 
the other, depending upon where the sun 
is shining. ‘They send up a trial balloon 
to find out which way the wind is blowing 
before they give an expression to an opinion. 
They are afraid of the black mark of public 
disapproval. * * They are terrorized by a 
shower of postcards and a wheelbarrow of 
telegrams. 

This is the most devastating threat to 
modern society. Thoreau once wrote; “Youth 
gets together his material to build a bridge 
to the moon or, perchance, a temple and 
palace on the earth. And middle-aged man 
concludes to build a woodshed with them.” 
That middle-age mind and spread has taken 
hold of many today. They want what they 
want as they want it and when they want it. 
They throw all discretion to the wind and 
are utterly unconcerned about the conse- 
quences of their deeds upon others. Step 
by step, gradually and perhaps unwittingly, 
they accept and acquiesce in elements which 
involve compromise, All around us one sees 
cynical indifference, tolerance of lies, decay 
of honesty coupled with whining self-pity. 

If imagination, daring. and courage are 
necessary for the building of a new world, 
surely these cannot be developed In men who 
are soft, indulgent, flabby, and pampered by 
circumstances. We shall never build a bet- 
ter tomorrow until we have a baptism of 
seif-discipline. 

Let me point to some areas in modern life 
in which all this is relevant: 


You must help your age recover the sense 
of self-discipline on the national level, The 
desire for freedom goes deep with us. We 
take rather seriously the Declaration of In- 
dependence “that all men are created free 
and equal.” We have a passion for freedom 
in this country. But the blunt fact is that 
freedom is having a hard time to survive. It 
seems like a lonely island in a sea of hate 
and suspicion. We are no longer first in sci- 
entific genius, and no longer first in the 
hearts of men. The high regard which peo- 
ple of the world have always had for us is 
rapidly fading into the mists of suspicion 
and misgivings. How can you account for 
that and what explains it? Can it be that 
the principles which have always under- 
girded and sustained freedom: service, re- 
sponsibility, mutual respect, religious toler- 
ance, racial good will, and economic justice, 
have been brushed aside and pushed against 
the wall while we have substituted for them 
other principles: demanding rights, self- 
interest, pressure grups, political doubletalk, 
Little Rock, indifference to education. And 
can it be that when once again we have dis- 
ciplined our freedom-restoring economic, 50- 
cial, religious, and racial tolerance and good 
will that freedom's holy light will once again 
shine across the earth? A 

Freedom is like a coin. It has the word 
“privilege” on one side and “responsibility” 
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on the other, It does not have “privilege” 
on both sides, There are too many today 
who want everything involved in privilege 
but refuse to accept anything that approach- 
es the sense of responsibility, A modern 
novelist in one of the recent books has & 
character called Edith. The novelist de- 
scribes Edith in this fashion: “Edith is a 
little country bounded on the north and on 
the south, on the east and the west by 
Edith,” The signs multiply that we are 
becoming crass and banal and undisciplined, 
coupled with an epidemic of wunreason. 
Walls always buckle when foundations 
crumble, It is still true that eternal yig- 
jlance js the price of freedom. If freedom is 
to survive in the world of tomorrow, we 
shall need to cleanse and purify it. Perhaps 
that is your first assignment with destiny. 
u 

You must help your age recover the sense 
of self-discipline on the intellectual level. 
In the area of learning there is so much 
contentment today with mediocrity and the 
superficial, Our generation has no desire 
to go deep in knowledge, Scholarship. 
which requires hard study and long hours, 
is frowned upon by those who want to stand 
well with the group. Bookishness is twisted 
to mean frenkishness and to make a fest 
buck is more important than learning his- 
tory. 

You stand at opposite poles from all that- 
Your university has fixed standards which 
never compromise with mediocrity. Your 
very presence here bears witness to your in- 
tellectual competence. You may go out in 
the world unashamed and unafraid, But 
there is so little of that in modern life. 

Because many refuse to live with the 
discipline of the mind they have developed 
all manner of short cuts in learning. We 
have dehydrated Shakespeare; we have Karl 
Marx for children; we have history in pic- 
tures; we have the Bible in comic strips- 
Learn a foreign language in six lessons oF 
your money back. It is the age of the short 
poem, the one-act play, and digest form 
novels. Our thinking has bogged down 
since Fulton, Edison, Brassiere, and Stein- 
metz led the Nation to Inventive genius. It 
is said that more than one-fourth of the 
high schools in the United States do not 
have courses in science. When you try to 
find out why that is, the answer is always, 
“It is too hard.” A 

We have developed d hit-and-run concept 
of education. The school has become # sort 
of intellectual hotdog stand where no one 
tarries very long, except to get a quick bite, 
gulped down with breeze courses and aca- 
demic hoopla as they rush off to the next 
attraction. This is the age of butterfly 
learning; we flutter everywhere, sipping * 
little here and sipping a little there, but 
settling nowhere. We string poles and 
wires from coast to coast; we have vastly 
improved the techniques and mechanics 9 
communication, but we have so little to 
communicate. Believe me, there is no short 
cut to learning for everything has its price: 
If we are to give leadership and direction 
to the world of tomorrow we must restore 
the discipline of learning. This, too, is your 
assignment with destiny. 
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There is a third area in which all this is 
relevant. You must restore self-discipline 
in the moral order. This whole business 
evading unpleasant assignments, sidestep- 
ping responsibilities, and dodging issues 
bears witness to the blatant unrestraint of 
modern man. There is so much accommo- 
dation to what is comfortable, convenient. 
and expedient. When issues arise, they bold 
aloof and like the Pharisees of old pass DY 
on the other side. When some cause solicits 
their interest, they wrap themselves up in 
dry ice, When some crusade is launched, 
they let the armies march by. On the stage 
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ol the world they refuse to be actors; they 
ure content to sit in the balcony eating pea- 
nuts, shrugging their shoulders with, “What 
ls the use; if I don’t do it somebody else 
will; we are a long time dead, and a hun- 

years from now nobody will know the 
diference.” 

I asked a group not long ago involved in 
a dreadful delinquency, “Why did you do 
this?” Their answer was, “Frankly we do 
Rot care for things like that; we have no 
heart for them“ I asked them, “Why then 
did you do it?’ They answered, “We do not 
Want to stand out like a sore thumb.” When 
the philosophy, They all do it,“ takes root 
and man resigns his moral control to the 
crowd, the inevitable next step is anarchy. 

Here is a teacher who frankly permits 
Cheating to go unchallenged. He suggests 
that if he taught honesty it would not pre- 
Pare the student for life. Indeed, “to teach 
honestly would give him a false orientation. 

esty is not realistic.” Here is a popular 
tragic Personality involved in a tragic death, 
Under even more tragic circumstances, as- 
Sured that all this is no cause for either 
regret or embarrassment; it will increase the 
box-office returns. 

The want of moral fiber is leaving its 
Marks on life today. The signs multiply of 
à soggy moral standard. It is popular to 
Gleclaim all moral responsibility for every- 
her EZ. We blame criminal behavior on 

edity, neighborhood conditions, family 
h adjustments, sex, libido, or some other 
— pokus; everywhere, except where it 
F longs, personal moral responsibility. 
1 Barrie in his Dear Brutus portrays 
8 Stroup of uphappy disillusioned people in 
* English home. If only the setting of their 
Hey had been different, if only they had 

Ad other talents and other work to do, then 
Ne they would have known serenity and 

Ppiness. The butler was sure he would 
2 happy if he had been a financier; the 
i Ulptor is positive he would nave had great 
Sy in life if only he had been a painter. 

the hostess arranges for them to change 

be the status in which they believed they 
ad find happiness. The sculptor becomes 
x nnter, and the butler becomes a financier, 
80 on, The fact, however, is that the 

of Ptor on becoming a painter lost all sense 

Benius and inspiration. ‘The butler had 
Bin de rich, but his great riches had made 
rey coarse and crude. In the end they all 
Gane to the same status of unhappiness and 

Uuslonment with which they had come 

a ne English home, So James Barrie, with 
Tha gate genius, concludes the play with, 
b © fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

1 ourselves.“ 

t ls significant that an era which refuses 

accept the disciplines of life is in such 
An Tate search for serenity and strength. 
q age which seeks to find serenity by tran- 
coun R pills, sleeping on foam mattresses, 
boone uf sheep, and buying peace of mind 
withe Written by this or that swami with or 
Out turbans, has yet to learn that the 
tana, We stop fooling with the Ten Com- 
We Gments and the arithmetic table will 
experience those inner resources of peace 

PÉ pwa come slone through obedience to the 
need 8 the law of God. The greatest single 
Of our time is to reassert and reaffirm 
iag basic realities which have disciplined 
has on the past. A distinguished American 
the deed spoken wisely, “We have grasped 
Ieta ee? of the atom, but we have re- 
ache the Sermon on the Mount. We have 
Pores a brilliance without wisdom; and 
ot nu, Without conscience. Ours is a world 
have Pear giants and ethical infants.” We 
Slay h me spiritual albinos whose mortal 
has noe been bleached but in which there 
lite, “we Jet been breathed the breath of 
lation © need people in education, in legis- 
order i business who believe in a moral 
à ety at is centered in God. The moment 
Uzation loses touch with God Ute be- 
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comes so complex and complicated men do 
not know how to handle it or what to make 
of it. 

If ever we fall apart and lose our freedom 
and leadership, it will not be because we 
lack political technique, social patterns, and 
economic regulations, but because we re- 
fused to discipline ourselves. When the 
roots wither, the tree perishes. You can- 
not build a new world by stringing together 
a great number of bad people. 

If the need of our time does not turn on 
programs but on people with self-respect 
enough to be servants of eternal purpose 
rather than straws in the wind of circum- 
Stance, if our dificulties are not so much 
political and economic as moral and spirit- 
ual, then only by a fresh awareness of God 
can we stop this modern social and political 
decay and place life on the basis of sound- 
ness and decency. 

We have changed from sailing ships to 
jet airliners, from hieroglyphics to electric 
typewriters, from clay tablets to Oxford edi- 
tions, from mud huts to penthouses, but 
to what end? What is the good of a civil- 
ization whose art ends in comic strips, whose 
music ends in rock and roll, whose I 
ends in red-back- magazine stories of smut- 
ted lives and soiled tempers coated over with 
psychoanalysis and tossed off as literature; 
whose science ends in the capacity of self- 
destruction, Education may rationalize life, 
government may nationalize life, business 
may mechanize life, but only religion can 
spiritualize life. Vachael Lindsey wrote it 
for us in these words: 


“Not that they starve, but starve so drearily, 
Not that they sow, but that they never 
reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no Gods to 
serye, 
Not that they die, but that they die like 
sheep.” 


Across the lonely centuries there comes 
once again the voice of the Son of Man, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

This is your world; it is the only world 
you will ever know. If you ever expect to 
do anything for it, it will have to be in that 
kind of a setting. You did not make that 
world, but you have the chance to do some- 
thing about it. Whether this fills you with 
fear or with adventure, whether that makes 
your blood run cold or your nerves tingle, 
depends entirely on the stuff of which you 
are made, 

In s few days you will leave this intel- 
lectual home in which you have lived these 
happy years. It ts quite possible that you 
will feel like the little bear who ran away 
from his mother determined to live his own 
life at his own convenience. When he got 
to the top of a nearby hill and saw peak 
after peak and valley after valley stretch 
on and on and on to the far off horizons, 
he rushed back to his mother and said, 
“The world is so large; take me back, I am 
afraid.” 

Surely you will not run back. As a matter 
of fact, they won't take you back. You are 
starting the journey, and you will go on 
and on. It is an entrancing and difficult 
journey. It is entrancing because it will 
bring you glorious opportunities, high ro- 
mance, great adventure, independence, and 
joy unspeakable. It will also be difficult 
because the grandeur will often be corroded 
by cruelty and stupidity and evil. The 
world will try to take away your happiness, 
rob you of your integrity, break your heart, 
and hang a cross on your back. Richard 
Watson Gilder in his Ode to Grover Cleve- 
land wrote a solemn warning, “Lonely is 
the life that listens to no voice save that 
of duty.” You can either stand up to that 
world and pay the price or you can yield to 
that world and let it bend you. If you do 


but only when the same 
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the latter, you will never again be able to 
look yourself in your university in the face. 
But that is your choice. Some of you will 
fail, some of you will triumph, but all of you 
must struggle in this battle where character 
is made, 

The eyes of those who hope for a better 
world are turned to people like you. God 
forbid you should trail in the dust their 
golden hopes. 

Members of the graduating class of 1958 
I salute you. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Omice, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


- — — — — 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 

the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, Before the 
American Legion, Department of Penn- 
sylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 

ve printed in the Appendix of the 

Corp the text of an address I delivered 
at the annual convention of the Ameri= 
Can Legion, Department of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, on July 26, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


or Hon. Epwarp MARTIN, or PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OP 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA., SATUR- 
dar, Jury 26, 1958 


Ta an old soldier who looks back with pride 
d pleasure to a half century of military 
Iam happy to salute my comrades of 
American Legion. i 
One of the greatest honors that have come 
me during the years has been your inyita- 
m to speak at the annual convention of 
Ps department of Pennsylvania. 
have stated many times that the yarious 
oti organizations and the other patri- 
© societies deserve the gratitude of the 
can people. 

Pans t, because they are strong and stead- 
in support of the ideals of Americanism, 
Second, because they always have the 

Cons, ge to point out and to fight any danger 

3 us as a Nation. 

ave 2 in our blessed land of freedom, we 

an more precious rights and privileges than 

Y other people of the earth. Paramount 

vid are dur blessings is freedom of the indi- 

to Which we cherish as the gift of God 

ment d. The American form of govern- 
our Was established to protect and sustain 
Scarced right to life, liberty and the 

Pursuit ot happiness.” However, we must 

thee, in mind always that in payment for 

to te ‘we must be prepared and willing 
In aN an equal share of responsibility. 

sup sig Tesponsibility as the strongest 

nt: ot the American system of govern- 

25 Therefore, the dangers that confront 

with Se be of deep concern to everyone 

ania S in his heart for American freedom 
17 see American way of life. 
Gover © Founding Fathers who created this 
back one here in Philndelphia could come 
aide city they would be proud of our 
dea ent achievements. We have ex- 
have gr from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We 
unti own in material and spiritual strength 
we are the most powerful Nation on 


We hay 
thet ee developed such political stability 
Si © depressed arenas of the world look 
Or leadership and help. 


Appendix 


The Founding Fathers, however, might 
well be worried over some of the things that 
government now does. In the Declaration 
of Independence they did not mention the 
things they wanted from government, but 
they did list the burdens that government 
had laid upon them. 

The Founding Fathers probably would be 
worried because of the widespread lack of 
interest in our Government, They would 
wonder why so many of our people do not 
even take the trouble to vote. 

I am sure they would be disturbed over 
the vast increase in the size of our Govern- 
ment and the many functions which have 
been added beyond the powers and duties 
clearly set forth in the Constitution. 

Big government is best illustrated by the 
tremendous payroll expansion. Many do not 
realize that 1 American out of 8 works for 
government, with a total payroll, local, State, 


-and Federal, of more than $30 billion a year. 


The Founding Fathers would surely find 
cause for alarm in the debt of the three 
branches of Government which has now 


reached the staggering total of more than 


$354 billion. 

A great American President, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, warned against the dangers that 
could destroy America in terms that apply 
with equal force today. 

“The things that will destroy America,” 
he said, and I quote, “are prosperity-at-any 
price; peace-at-any price; safety-first instead 
of duty first; the love of soft living and the 
get-rich-quick theory of lite.“ 

The dangers to which Colonel Roosevelt 
pointed so clearly are still with us today. 

How can we overcome these threats to the 
future of our country? 

We will continue to be the greatest Nation 
of all history if we carry out with loyalty, 
determination and courage the principles 
supporting the American system of govern- 
ment. 

These United States will remain great if 
we have proper education of our people, if 
we have a strong national defense supported 
by all our citizens, if we maintain a strong, 
stable, dynamic economy, if we are clean and 
constructive in our politics, if we are honor- 
able in our international relations, and if 
we are faithful to the principles of our re- 
Uglous belief. 

Let us discuss briefly these vital elements 
of our national strength. 

Education, after the family and the church, 
is the bulwark of our country’s greatness. 
Our free educational system must be di- 
rected and controlled by local authorities. 
The higher echelons of Government must 
never be permitted to influence it. 

When the Soviet’s launched a satellite, 
many of our people urged that science be- 
come the number one thing in our colleges 
and universities. It would be unfortunate if 
emphasis on science would lead us away 
from the American tradition that the moral 
teachings of the humanities are basic in our 
country. If science is placed above all else, 
there is danger that eventually we will all 
conform to a pattern. That means mechani- 
zation and probably the loss of individual 
effort which is interwoven with individual 
freedom. We must never forget that real 
progress is made when we have the quest 
for freedom. f 

National defense of the United States may 
determine the freedom of the world. Our 
forefathers were self-reliant and fought their 


own battles. Their weapons were the rife, 
the ax, and the Bible, symbolizing the three 
fronts on which we must prepare today in 
order to keep our land strong, free, and at 
peace, The rifie is the symbol of military 
defense; the ax, of work, sweat, and industry; 
the Bible, of spiritual strength and unity, 
without which no nation can permanently 
endure. In planning our defense we must 
never forget the part of industry, agriculture, 
and our skilled workmen. As far as prac- 
tical, we must keep critical defense items 
within our own borders. 

Only by the strictest Government economy 
can we provide the necessary funds to insure 
ourselves against tyranny and aggression. 
The Communists would like to see us in 
financial collapse, debt-ridden, and bank- 
rupt. That is the soil in which the seed of 
communism thrives. Those who advocate 
unlimited Government spending are un- 
wittingly giving aid and comfort to the forces 
that would destroy our freedom. 

A sound and progressive economy in 
America is supported by the legs of a tripod 
consisting of agriculture, labor, and indus- 
try. If one leg of the tripod is damaged, 
the whole may collapse. Let us keep our 
finances in good shape, not only as individ- 
uals but as a government. Let us never fail 
to appreciate that deficit financing is dan- 
gerous, as it is the greatest reason for creep- 
ing inflation. Free enterprise, without too 
much governmental interference, will keep 
us strong. God gave us pure air, clean 
water, good soil, and an abundance of nat- 
ural resources, and it is our duty to preserve 
them. 

Politics, after the home, the church, and 
the school, should be the first consideration 
of every American. Since the first adminis- 
tration of President Washington, the two- 
party system has had much to do with the 
strength of our Government. Fortunately, 
there have been few times in our history 
when there were more than two strong po- 
Htical parties. Minority parties have soon 
gone out of existence. Tenure in office has 
helped strengthen the two-party system. 
For that reason I have always opposed the 
referendum and recall. 

Political parties are strengthened when 
they stand for ideals, decency, and good 
government. Our political system, regard- 
less of many shortcomings, approves the 
right of a man to say what he likes, to think 
what he likes and, under the law, to do what 
he likes, This means that the state is the 
servant and not the master of the people. 
It means that public officials have power 
only as trustees for the people. We must 
keep it that way. 

In these days of unrest and confusion in 
world affairs, we are all deeply concerned 
with international relations and the supreme 
desire of all God-fearing people for freedom 
from the threat of war. 

In the pages of history we find that dic- 
tators, kings, armies and navies, statesmen, 
diplomats, and educators all have failed to 
establish true and lasting peace. Our re- 
maining hope—the hope that springs eternal 
in the human breast—is hope inspired by 
faith in the omnipotent power and goodness 
of God. > 

In a world divided by conflicting ideolo- 
gies, each striving to influence the hearts 
and minds of men, the United States has 
been called to leadership for peace, freedom, 
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and justice. If we are to measure up to that 
tremendous responsibility, we must turn 
with deeper devotion to the eternal and un- 
changing truths that govern the destiny of 
men and nations, 

We must set forth to the world an exam- 
ple of honor, justice and loyalty in public 
affairs and in our private lives. We must 
live in obedience to the ideals of peace and 
good will ordained by the Prince of Peace 
2,000 years ago. 

In our dealings with other nations, we 
must be sincere and humble, placing. em- 
phasis upon our moral and spiritual strength 
rather than the power of our material re- 
sources, To the people of lands less for- 
tunate than ourselves, we must hold out 
the hand of fellowship and helpfulness. 

As individuals and as a nation, we must 
seek the path that leads to better interna- 
tional understanding, mutual respect and 
greater cooperation for a better world of 
peace and justice for all mankind. 

In meetings such as this it is appropriate 
to recall that our Republic was established 
on the sacred principles of religious faith. 

The courageous men and women who 

built the foundation of American freedom 
believed that each human being was cre- 
ated in the image and likeness of God. 
America has attained its high place among 
the family of nations because of our deep 
religious convictions. 
- Supporting our background of devotion to 
the teachings of the Holy Bible, we have the 
great legal pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in which it was 
stated: “This is a religious Nation.” 

That opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Brewer, marks a great milestone in the ju- 
dicial and religious history of the United 
States. More than anything else it points 
out one of the great elements of American 
strength—the spirit of tolerance and good 
will under which many faiths and creeds 
live together in peace and harmony, rspect- 


ing the right of every individual to wor- 


ship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, 

In accordance with the plan of the Al- 
mighty, some men gain leadership in in- 
dustry, science, education, government or 
religion. Others became outstanding in the 
development of our natural resources. Oth- 
ers have superion skills as craftsmen in the 
production of articles of beauty and utility. 

We have been industrious, tolerant, 
thrifty, considerate of the less fortunate and 
God-fearing, In the some, schools and the 
church, we have taught self-reliance. 

While. we have invented, many labor- 
saving devices used in peace and war, we 
have never forgotten that we must have 
skilled men to operate them. 

In armed conflict, for example, we will 
never have a “pushbutton” war. It will 
always be necessary to have brave men to fly 
combat planes, man fighting ships, carry the 
bayonet, fight the guerrilla warfare, and go 
under fire to carry food and munitions to 
the frontlines. 

Let us remember that as long as we sup- 
port the power of the church, truth and 
moral values will prevail. 

Let us all fight for these gr@nt ideals. 
They represent our highest hope for the 
stability of our Nation and peace in the 
world, 


A Declaration of Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


the Appendix of the Rxconn an editorial 
which was published in my home city 
newspaper, the July 29, 1958, edition of 
the Concord Daily Monitor of Concord, 
N. H. 

It has reference to my speech on the 
Senate floor on July 23, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bawces’ SPEECH , 

Senator Brmces ts convinced the only way 
to deal with the Russians is to end uncer- 
tainty over where this country stands in in- 
ternational relations. 

The Senator voiced his views in a speech 
in the Senate in which he urged the United 
States to “smoke the Soviet Union out of its 
entrenched position in which it avolds risk 
to itself while It instigates indirect aggres- 
sion.” 

This can be done, the Senator says, by a 
“forceful, dramatic declaration of policy di- 
rected straight at the Soviet Union.” Sucha 
declaration is needed, he points out, to tell 
the Kremlin that it cannot continue to try 
to force Its political system on Independent 
nations, 

Senator Brivcrs has pulled no punches in 
an analysis of America’s foreign relations 
policy, He is convinced this is the time to 
put the chips down for a showing of the 
cards. He is opposed to wenkness, fuzzy 
declarations, and platitudes, 

He wants a cold, realistic clarification of 
where we stand, what we propose to do, 
and what we can expect the Soviet Union 
to do, The Senator's speech was concerned 
primarily with the Middle East, but what he 
says applies equally to other parts of the 
globe. He warns\the United States cannot 
stand idly by while the Soviet Union chips 
away at countries which are still not under 
the domination of the Kremlin. 

It has taken a high degree of courage for 
Batwces to call for decisive action at a time 
when the administration is under strong 
pressure from allies of this country to move 
cautiously, to avoid any move that might 
annoy the Russians, And this pressure Is 
constantly reinforced by warnings of the 
perils in a global war. 

What Senator Burposes is calling attention 
to is the need for a reassessment of the 
western policy toward Russia. For a variety 
of reasons, there has been an unwillingness 
for commitment to a single line against 
Soviet nibbling. There is an equal un- 
willingness to treat Russia as an irrecon- 
cllable enemy. 

As a result there has been employment of 
& series of half measures in dealing with a 
crisis, At a time when the need for firm- 
ness is obvious, there is an attempt to justify 
a mild and ineffective policy on the ground 
that Washintgon must leave no avenue to 
peace unexplored, 

But as Senator Bxtoces has pointed out 
in his speech, a clearly defined and firm in- 
ternational relations policy could be the best 
assurance of peace. 


The Late Dr. Umphrey Lee, Former Presi- 
dent of Southern Methodist University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


recently a very distinguished educator in 
Texas passed away—Dr, Umphrey Lee, 


July 31 


of Dallas, Tex., the beloved and esteemed - 


former president of Southern Methodist 
University. 

The Dallas Times-Herald, in an edi- 
torial of July 12, 1958, has made a fitting 
suggestion to memorialize the name of 
this great humanitarian. The editorial 
recommends that an elementary school 
be named after Dr, Lee. 

It has long been an American tradi- 
tion to name institutions of learning 
after our outstanding leaders, and I join 
wholeheartedly in supporting this sug- 
gestion. With the need for better edu- 
cation so plainly evident, we can take 
example from some of our outstanding 
educators in the knowledge that their 
achievement may serve as an inspiration 
for our own actions. . 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FITTING MEMORIAL TO DR, LEE 

Members of the Dallas Board of Education 
are to be commended for moving promptly 
to name a school after Dr. Umphrey Les. 


beloved and esteemed former president ot 


Southern Methodist University who died 
recently, The structure to memorialize this 
great educator and humanitarian is sched- 
uled to be bullt in Southwest Oak Cliff. 

The list of Dallas public school names 18 
a partial honor roll of Americans who have 
made outstanding contributions to their 
nation. It includes many tall Dallasites of 
the past. The addition of Dr. Umphrey Lee's 
name is a most worthy one, for by ably 
guiding Southern Methodist University dur- 
ing its critical years as a young university: 
Dr. Lee bequeathed much to posterity. 

It may not be too much to hope that many 
of the students of Dr. Umphrey Lee Elemen- 
tary School will take the trouble to find out 
who he was and what be stood for,” Those 
who do so will find inspiration. They will 
come to know more about reverence for God. 
stanch patriotism, respect for their fellow 
beings, intellectual diligence, kindness 
community responsibility and many other 
virtues that combined to make Dr. Lee an 
outstanding leader of his era. 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp an edi- 
torial entitled Return to a Sound Prin- 
ciple,” which appeared in the Roanoke 
Times of July 29, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
tial was ordered to be printed in the 


‘Recorp, as follows; 


RETURN To A SOUND PRINCIPLE 
The new farm bill passed by the senate 
Tetains the parity principle but at the sam 
time it is a step toward lower price sup 5 
and less Government contral of the f: 
business. In the form in which it went tO 
the House, the measure Is acceptable isd 

President Elsenhower, who earlicr this 


vetoed a bill which would have maintained ; 


t 


+ 


1958 


Price supports on all farm commodities at 
not less than 1957 levels. 

The Senate bill provides a new formula 
for cotton, corn, and rice supports based 
In the open market price. Farmers would 
be guaranteed 90 percent of the average 
market price for a preceding 3-year period. 
An amendment preserved in part the old 
formula by providing a floor at 60 percent 
ot parity for price supports. A third provi- 
Bion fixes specific price minimums—8s1.30 for 
Corn, 30 cents for cotton, and $4 for rice. 
Thus a choice of three different support 
is provided, the bill requiring that the 
farmer receive support prices at whichever 
level is highest. 

In most cases the formula of 90 percent of 
Market price would be applicable. For 25 
years the Government has attempted to 
Maintain farm prices by a complicated sys- 
tem of parity which ignored all the laws of 
*conomies. A vestige of the system remains 
in the 60-percent-of-parity floor, but the 
topheavy Senate vote for the bill, 62 to 11, 

a welcome indication that even the farm 
Politicians in Congress realize that a pro- 
Tram of high guaranteed Government prices 
and controls will not work. 
tae bill represents an important step 

ard helping farmers adjust their produc- 
in to market demands instead of depend- 
upon Government subsidies. In the 
there will pgobably be loud demand 
by many Members for retention of the old 
Parity formula. The Senate bill is sensible 
Pe ation and the heayy majority in favor 
it Indicates that an alternative program 
gould not be passed this late in the session. 
Whether there is farm legislation this year 
Up to the House. 


Ethics in Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. RICHARD L.. NEUBERGER 


In OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Pri NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
ai re continue to be widespread expres- 
nen of interest in the press in some of 

€ issues raised by the current public 
N ot the role of favors and influence 
ti the Government and its administra- 

ve and regulatory agencies. 

In the current issue of the Sign, a na- 
tonal Catholic monthly, for August 1958, 
ject torial page is devoted to the sub- 


of 
2 Congressmen and Conflict of In- 


the Under this heading the editor, 
of th v. Ralph Gorman, discusses some 
© proposals which I made in the 
neonate on June 11, for the establish- 
Pt of uniform rules with respect to 
2 ct of intcrest applying both to ex- 
tive officials and to Members of Con- 
8 I ask unanimous consent that 
ful: Gorman’s informative and thought- 
of ü ria! be printed in the Appendix 
exce © Record, followed by an earlier 
which t editorial on the same subject 
wail) appeared in the Honolulu (Ha- 
1958 Sunday Advertiser for June 15, 
x » and which, I am also glad to say, 
in th €nted favorably on my proposals 
rey feld of conflicts of inteerst, and 
crams ore extending them to local gov- 
There being no objection, the edi- 


torlals were 
ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: f 
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[From the Sign of August 1958] 
CONGRESSMEN AND CONFLICT OF INTEREST 
(By Father Ralph Gorman, C. P.) 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
proposes that his fellow Congressmen try 
their own medicine. He has introduced a 
bill in the Senate which would extend to the 
Members of that august body the conflict- 
of-interest laws which apply to the executive 
branch. 2 

The idea sounds good to us. 

Here are some of Senator NrvusercEr’s 
questions on the matter: 

“If. Federal commissioners are to be pil- 
loried for accepting hacienda suites at Palm 
Springs or airplane tickets to Palm Beach, 
how can Senators and Representatives con- 
tinue profitable associations with law firms 
retained by banks, railroads, labor unions, 
and utility companies? 

“Is Sherman Adams any more indebted to 
Mr. Goldfine for gifts than a man who sits in 
the Senate or in a governor's chair is in- 
debted to those who collected $100,000 from 
big-business men or from trade-union po- 
litical-education funds for his campaign ex- 
penses? 

“Is Sherman Adams, with his $2,400 rug 
and §700 vicuna-cloth coat, more obligated to 
render unethical favors than is a Member of 
Congress who is dependent every few years 
on 20 times that amount from bankers, nat- 
ural gas and private utility owners, and dis- 
tillery executives to finance his billboards 
and radio and TV shows? 

“Is it morality for a Senator to collect $500 
or $1,000 speaking fees from many labor 
unions or liberal groups and then to oppose 
a Federal right-to-work law, but immorality 
for Harry Vaughn at the White House to be 
given a deep freeze or Mr. Adams a coat?“ 

There are plenty of cases where there can 
be a conflict of interest for Congressmen. 
Here are a few: 

A Congressman's wife or other member of 
the family can be engaged in a business for 
which he legislates. A Congressman can own 
radio or TV stock and vote legislation affect- 
ing these industries. Congressmen may be 
authors and publishers and legislate second- 
class mailing privileges and mail rates for 
books. „Congressmen may be farmers and 
vote farm subsidies, own stock in oil com- 
panies and help determine special tax pro- 
visions for the oil industry. A Congressman 
may accept generous legal fees from a rall- 
road and legislate for railroads, 

Senator NEUBERGER'S idea is that what's 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
Congress has been zealous in legislating pro- 
priety and honesty for the executive branch 
and in investigating lapses. It doesn’t show 
any willingness so far to take a dose of its 
own medicine. 

Senator Nevsercrr’s bill would require 
Congressmen to file with the Comptroller 
General a report (available to the public) 
including the following: 

1. The amount and source of each item of 
income, each item of reimbursement for any 
expenditure, and each gift (other than gifts 
received from members of his immediate 
family) received by him during the pre- 
ceding calendar year which exceeds $100 in 
amount or value; including any fee or other 
honorarium received by any individual for 
or in connection with the preparation or de- 
livery of any speech or address, attendance at 
any convention or other assembly of in- 
dividuals, or the preparation of any article 
or other composition for publication, and 
the monetary value of subsistence, travel, 
and other facilities received by any individual 
in kind; 

2. The value of each asset held by him, or 
by him and his jointly, and the 
amount of each Hability owed by him, or by 
him and his spouse jointly, as of the close 
of the preceding year; and 

3. All dealings in securities or commodities 
by him, or by any person acting on his behalf 
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or pursuant to his direction, d 
calendar year. he 
Other m are proposing similar 


legislation, but those in the know don't think 

any will be passed. If it isn't it will be ob- 

vious that congressional zeal for honesty 

and virtue applies only to the executive 

prane and not to Senators and Representa- 
ves. 


[From the Honolulu (Hawaii) Sunday 
Advertiser of June 15, 1958] 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Oregon 
Democrat; wants the Congress to pass laws 
prohibiting conflict of interest among Sen- 
ators and Representatives. His views are 
outlined in a column on this page today by 
Roscoe Drummond, the Washington com- 
mentator for the New York Herald Tribune. 

The result of his move will be watched with 
interest all over America, for the situation in 
the Congress is repeated in every State and 
Territorial legislature, in boards of super- 
visors and commissions everywhere. The 
cold fact is that men and women, elected and 
appointed, hold positions in which their dally 
official actions can affect their own businesses 
for better or worse. Who will say they will 
vote for the worse? 

Lawyers and liquor distributors, real estate 
men and manufacturers, ranchers and res- 
taurant owners; these are among those called 
upon to judge legislation affecting their own 
livelihood. The nature of our society may 
make it impossible to avoid such incon- 
gruities entirely, but the adoption of codes of 
ethics by lawmaking and regulatory bodies 
would be a show of faith. In the case of ap- 
pointive bodies, such as our own city planning 
commission, the appointing authority can 
fulfill his responsibility to the public by put- 
ting justice and the commonweal ahead of 
political considerations and plain expediency. 

Senator NEUBERGER has placed a finger 
squarely upon one of the most sensitive spots 
in American Government. If the Congress 
heeds his counsel it will have set an example 
that cannot be ignored by State and mu- 
nicipal governments. 

This does not excuse local governments, 
however, for failing to establish standards 
of civic virtue on their own. 


Profiles in Love—The Famous Five 
Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Columnist 
Holmes Alexander, who lives in Balti- 
more and is a constituent of mine, is 
author of a new book, The Famous Five. 
This book is about the five outstanding 
Senators of all time who were picked by 
a subcommittee, the chairman of which 
is the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY), and having as its other mem- 
bers the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Mansrretp}, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Brinces], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. The fa- 
mous five Senators are Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, LaFolletie, and our late distin- 
guished Republican leader, Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio. 

Mr. Alexander’s book has received 
some yery fine reviews and promises to 
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become a best seller, In a column titled 
“Profiles in Love,” Holmes Alexander, 
whose column is syndicated in upward of 
100 American dailies, has some kindly 
and interesting things to say about the 
critics of his book and about the fa- 
mous five Senators themselves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column Profiles in Love, by 
Holmes Alexander be included in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFILES IN LOVE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 31, 1958.—“‘States- 
manship is not a cliché,” Senator JOHN F. 
KENNEDY was good enough to write in his 
foreword to my book The Famous Five, “but 
a quality within the reach of politicians 
with the vision and courage of the five Sena- 
tors included in this fine volume.” 

“Vision and courage.“ KENNEDY went on to 
say, “are qualities which Senators Clay, Web- 
ster, Calhoun, La Follette and Taft had in 
common." Reviewers of my book have added 
some other qualities shared by these great- 
est of Senators—courtesy, intelligence, pride 
in the Senate, integrity of purpose. 

Some reviewers have chided the author 
for raising the question: “What makes 
greatness in these famous five?” without 
supplying the answer, if there is one. “If 
we Americans are living,” as Adiai Stevenson 
has sald, In a time for greatness,” maybe it 
is a question which needs answering. 

Funny thing—there is an answer, and & 
useful one, in the lives of these five men. 
It seemed so obyious to me when I wrote 
the book that I left it for the individual 
reader to find for himself. What did each 
of the famous five have in abundance? Each 
had love. As simple as that—love. 

Henry Clay, heaven knows, was not great 

because he legislated for a protective tariff, 
a national bank, and the War of 1812. But 
whole acres of people would come to hear 
him speak. More people, as a friend said, 
would run after him and fewer would vote 
for him in presidential races than any man 
in history. The voting is not the thing. 
It's the old story of why the lamb followed 
Mary to school. Mary loved the lamb, and 
the lamb loved Mary. Clay, who suffered 
more than his share of family tragedies in 
death and insanity, was drawn to humanity 
for this very reason—the brotherhood of 
sorrow. His surviving son at Clay's death- 
bed wrote the Senator's best epitaph: “Was 
there ever a man-had such friends?“ 

Daniel Webster, as a number of critics 
have noted in the light of the Sherman 
Adams story, was always getting his purse 
refilled by businessmen whom he assisted. 
But this habit did not prevent 150 pro- 
fessors of history and all living Senators 
from selecting Webster for membership in 
the famous five. What was the overriding 
virtue in Webster? I think it was his enor- 
mous gift of affection,” He bestowed it upon 
his father, his brother, his wife, his chosen 
friends. Today, love is a sex-oriented word. 
But several years ago, novelist Somerset 
Maugham in his philosophic autobiography, 
the Summing Up, used the one-word ex- 
pression “lovingkindness” to name the great- 
est of all human qualities. Webster had it 
in abundance. No wonder men called him 
great. 

We all know who was the femme fatale 
in the life of John C. Calhoun. He died 
crying out her name: “The South. The 
poor South. God knows what will become 
of her.” We are taught to be suspicious 
nowadays of nationalism, and to regard inter- 
nationalism as better because it’s bigger. But 
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there was a time in American history when 
men's hearts throbbed for their Nation and 
their State, else we would never have be- 
come a country at all. No group of all- 
star selectors could pass over a man who 
loved the principle of State sovereignty as 
passionately as Calhoun. 

That leaves us La Follette and Taft. 
Well, the greatest lovers in song and story 
are the men who fell in love and stayed 
that way throughout their lifetimes. The 
romantic legend that 1 man can love 1 
woman exclusively and forever is written in 
the marriages of Bob La Follette and Bob 
Taft. I have never read anything in bio- 
graphy more touching than Fola La Fol- 
lette’s description of the parting in death of 
her father and mother, I doubt if any two 
human beings ever lived a finer love story 
than Bob and Martha Taft. Nothing in 
books or on the stage can touch that part- 
ing in New York hospital of the doomed 
Senator and his stroke-crippled lady. 

So, If we want greatness in our time, we 
had better stop and remember what makes 
it. To be great a man must first be capable 
of great feeling for persons and causes out- 
side himself. He must be capable of lov- 
ing and of being loved. Anything else he 
hás is so much garnish to this central 
tralt. 


In the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 . 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent editorial by the distinguished 
writer, Mr, Arthur Krock. 


Mr. Krock makes a keen analysis of 
the possible effects which Gov. Orville 
Faubus’ overwhelming reelection victory 
will haye on attempts by the Federal 
Government to force racial integration 
in our State public schools. The edi- 
torial is entitled “In the Nation,” and it 
appeared in the July 31, 1958, issue of 
the New York Times. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In THE NATION—-THE PREFACE TO THE GRAVE 
Iss UR OF SEPTEMBER 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasuincton, July 30—The protest, im- 
plicit in the large majority vote cast for the 
renomination of Governor Faubus in the 
Arkansns Democratic primary, against fed- 
erally décreed and enforced ractal integra- 
tion in the public schools of States with 
segregation laws was anticipated by the 
executive department. But the conse- 
quences of something which Is likely to 
happen have an unrealistic quality, and it 
requires the event before the consequences 
are weighed on the scales of reality. 

This has been the effect here of Governor 
Faubus’ overwhelming nomination for the 
third term he seeks against the hard politi- 
cal tradition of Arkansas. If the issue on 
which the voting turned had not so dis- 
tinctly been Federal enforcement by mili- 
tary means of the pro-integration decrees of 
the Federal judiclary, the President's use of 
this method would not stand directly 
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repudiated in the one State where it was 
employed. If the race between Faubus and 
his two opponents had been close, its chal- 
lenge to the Federal Government would not 
have been so serious. And if there were & 
longer period between the Arkansas primary 
and the opening of the school terms in 
centers of southern resistance to integra- 
tion, the Exectulve would not have been 
obliged to decide its September policy in 
the atmosphere of an immediate crisis. 8 

But the issue, the size of Faubus' vote in 
the Arkansas primary, and the imminence 
of September, compel an emergency ap- 


‘ proach to the enforcement problem by the 


President. His choices, which are hard and 
few, have been rendered harder and fewer 
by the prospect that the event in Arkansas 
will stiffen southern resistance to racial 
integration in the public schools. This 
prospect is evaluated as a certainty by 
southerners, with differing views on resist- 
ance, who agree that not a lustrum but gen- 
erations will be required if this radical social 
evolution is to come. 

Without the factor of the heavy protest in 
Arkansas, the problem of enforcement in the 
South would soon have reached a new crit- 
ical peak anyhow, In six States—Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia—there has been no racial 
school integration at all. And all the pow- 
ers of these States, supported overwhelm- 
ingly by public opinion, are in readiness to 
maintain public school segregation in Sep- 
tember and indefinitely thereafter. ‘The sit- 
uation in Virginia, the historic leader of 
southern thought and action, sufficiently il- 
lustrates the problem of Federal enforce- 
ment. 

In Prince Edward County the litigation 
began that led to the Supreme Court's 1954 
holding that statutory racial segregation in 
the public schools is unconstitutional, to its 
1955 decree which directed the inferior Fed- 
eral courts to eliminate it with all deliberate 
speed,” to the President's dispatch of the 
Federal paratroopers to Little Rock and to 
the Arkansas primary. In this county a pri- 
vate school system for whites already has 
been financed against, the day when all ju- 
dicial process to avert racial integration hos 
been exhausted. Then the Negro schools 
be closed with the white; other communities 
are prepared to follow Prince Edward Coun- 
ty's example; and the Governor of Virginia 
is required by State law to close any inte- 
grated school, regardless of whether there ís 
local financing of substitute facilities for 
primary and secondary school education, 

This means that, unless some Federal ju- 
dicial process in the interim postpones or 
removes the occasion for the showdown. 4 
climax of the President's enforcement prob- 
lem will come in the cultural and traditional 
center of the South. No leadership could 
be more encouraging to southern resistance 
than that of Virginia, which would have bee? 
true despite the event in Arkansas. Small 
wonder that the President is reported a 
deeply troubled by the forthcoming concen” 
tration in Virginia of the six-State southern 
challenge to his concept that it is his con? 
stitutional duty to enforce Federal interior 
judicial rulings equally with Federal statutes 
(in this case there is none) as the law of the 
land. . 

The Supreme Court's 1955 decree puts 1t 
within the power of the Federal judiciary 
at least to postpone indefinitely this ominous 
showdown. The courts, confronted with pa 
litical and social situations which made 1 
imperative as a matter of public policy: 7” 
the past have adjusted or reversed thelr m 
terpretations—as in 1934 with principles 
New Deal laws previously held invalid. 
goes historically by the name of judicial 
statesmanship, and it has averted national 
crises before. 
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Congressman Baker, Republican of Ten- 
nessee, Tells Why TVA Should Have 
a Self-Financing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


79 EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
already passed a bill to provide a 
Program for TVA's future financing. 
The House Committee on Public Works 

also reported a bill for this purpose 
Which is pending before the Rules Com- 


Mittee. In this connection, our col- 


has e, Congressman Howakp H. BAKER, 
t written informatively on the need 
tn, Prompt passage of this legislation. 
nder unanimous consent I include 
ssman Baker's article entitled 
“Why I Think TVA Should Have a Self- 
Financing Program" in the Appendix of 
the Reconp. 
€ article follows: 
r I TNR TVA SHOULD. Have a SELF- 
FINANCING PROGRAM 
(By Representative Howarp H. BAKER, 
Tennessee Member of Congress) 


180 January 7 when the 2d session of the 
z Congress convenes in Washington, 
lente Member will be intensely aware of chal- 
tonne new problems which press for at- 
vel On. Grave national issues have de- 
con during the recess; new perils to our 
atma y have been revealed. In such an 
Osphere, it may be difficult for us to re- 
abang that half-finished tasks cannot be 
a oned just because new problems have 
hap Bred and to realize that nothing has 
tn aia during the recess to diminish the 
by tance of the backlog of unfinished 
Uginess we left when the Ist session ad- 
en ou August 30. 
untl Be you will be ceaseless in your efforts 
the House acts favorably on one item 
every nished business of great concern to 
Ananeing u. electric cooperative the TVA 
Ad jou, & dill which was pending when we 
th Ted. Ita enactment is vital not only 
Of rue, rea Served by TVA, but to the future 
Ty electrification over the whole Nation, 
Pacity Preme have a way to finance the ca- 
a growing loads require or this great 
ment sa between the Federal Goyern- 
would a the people will be ended. That 
55 a disaster. This amazingly suc- 
aie demonstration of the results achieved 
00 oe made abundantly available to 
be ont imi the lowest possible cost must 
mer NĀ; an agency of the Federal Gov- 
tran, Owns the facilities for gencration 
regional mission, the wholesale part of the 
Plier at Power system. It is the sole sup- 
1 & great area of 80,000 square miles 
Peopie Population of over 5 milion. The 
a Fray ee through 151 municipal 
own the Cooperative distribution systems 
ing 1 Toer end of the business, purchns- 
deliver to Olesale from TVA the power they 
trac Over 1,400,000 consumers. In their 
to ‘swith TVA these distributors agree 


emm 
ang 


Con Out the policies Inid down by the 
Accent nis, the net of creating TVA. They 
The e respousibility of pioneering in 


Periengs i. wide demonstration. Their ex- 
3 contribution to power systems 
tiutaga e Consumers everywħere, and par- 
the Rat the rural electric coóperatives of 
ate, On, no matter where they are lo- 
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TVA FATE NATIONAL CONCERN 

Iam astonished by the propaganda which 
is intended to convince those who live out- 
side the area that what happens to the TVA 
power system is a matter of purely local 
concern, that you can be indifferent to the 
fate of TVA. That is not true. What hap- 
pens to TVA is of grave concern to you. 
What happens to TVA is important to the 
entire country. 

When I say that the continuance of this 
regional power system is yital to the Nation 
Iam not thinking solely of TVA’s enormous 
contribution to defense, and the fact that 
the Federal Government experiences con- 
siderable savings because more than half of 
TVA's energy output is delivered to Fed- 
eral facilities located in the area. I am 
reflecting also on the value of this power 
system as a pace setter in the nationwide 
movement to make electricity avatiable to 
the farms of America and at the “lowest 
possible” cost. I sometimes wonder if the 
contributions of TVA and its distributors 
to that program are forgotten. — 

I wonder how many farmers recall that the 
great network of rural electric cooperatives 
had its beginning in this tegion. That did 
not happen because rural electrification was 
already far advanced in this area when REA 
began and a wealth of experienced man- 
agerial talent readily available. On the con- 
trary, rural electrification was almost non=- 


existent here, with less than 3 percent of the 


farms in the region now served by TVA hav- 
ing electric service. The impetus to a na- 
tional program was not generated here be- 
cause a rich and prosperous agricultural com- 
munity demanded electricity no matter what 
the cost. The area supplied with power by 
TVA was not and is not an area of high agri- 
cultural income. The countrywide program 
of rural electrification got its start here and 
has prospered for a very good reason—TVA. 
TVA had been created and was given a man- 
date by the Congress to supply the electricity 
to cooperatives so that the farmers of the 
area could be served at rates established at a 
level which would increase use. 
COVERAGE REFLECTS PROGRESS 

The fact that more than 95 percent of the 
farms in the area have electric service today 
reflects the progress of the region, but the 
story of increased use and the financial re- 
sults of that use is the record which qualifies 
the 51 cooperatives which buy power from 
TVA to be called pace setters. They repre- 
sent only 5 percent of all the cooperatives in 
the United States, but they sell to their con- 
sumers nearly 20 percent of all the power 
sold by the cooperatives in the Nation. 

NATIONAL AVERAGE EXCEEDED 


Today the average residential use of power 
on the farms in the TVA area is 4,670 kilo- 
watt-hours per year. This compares with a 
national average residential use for all utility 
systems, Including urban centers, of only 
3,063 kilowatt-hours a yenr. Starting from 
scratch, these cooperatives have made that 
phenomenal record because under the terms 
of their contiacts with TVA they have set 
themselves these definite goals: Extending 
their lines, keeping rates low, helping their 
members to make increasingly effective use 
of electricity, relyfmg upon the expanding 
volume of their sales for the revenues to 
keep them in the black, During the past 
year alone, 11 of the 51 cooperative distribu- 
tors reduced thelr charges to their consumers. 
Those consumers will realize more than 
$1 million in annual savings as a result. 
The importance of such rate reductions to 
our national experience in rural electrifica- 
tion is tremendous. 

What will be the result to the cooperatives 
themselyes? You can find the answer in de- 
tailed reports made by TVA. The record so 
far gives a hint of the results to be expected, 
for in spite of Increasing costs of labor and 
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material the sale of power by coopera 

in the TVA area has 3 
that the costs per unit of power sold have 
been and still are on a downward trend, 
I am told that in fiscal 1957 the operating 
costs per kilowatt-hour of power sold by TVA 
cooperatives were about 25 percent less than 
the kilowatt-hour costs of the same coopera- 
tives 5 years earlier, and as their sales have 
increased the investment per kilowatt-hour 
sold has been reduced from 9.4 cents to 6.4 
cents during the same period. 

What has been done here can be done else- 
where. TVA and its cooperative distributors 
fire taking the risk out of the widespread 
adoption of low rate-high use policies by 
rural systems, Their record ought to en- 
courage the timid, prod the slothful. For 
these results haye not been achieved in a test 
tube or pilot plant. This is the actual oper- 
ating experience of 51 cooperatives, with a 
total Investment in plant of approximately 
$212 million. The areas they serve vary in 
income levels as they vary in other regions 
of the country. The skills and experience of 
their managements are not identical. Only 
one characteristic is common to them all, 
They are all in partnership with TVA, They 
are all committed to a common purpose—to 
make power abundantly available to con- 
sumers and at the lowest possible cost, to 
demonstrate that such a policy is good busi- 
ness. This demonstration will continue if 
the TVA self-financing bill is passed. TVA 
must have capital to meet the load growth 
such a dynamic program requires. The meas- 
ure can be passed, and promptly. The basic 
issues are not complicated. This is the 
situation. 

Except for a small amount of bonds— 
about $65 million—all now retired, the in- 
vestment in TVA power facilities has been 
made either by the owner, the Government, 
through appropriations by the Congress, or 
by the reinvestment of earnings. Currently 
TVA has no authority to borrow money, but 
the management of TVA has assured the 
Congress that if such authority is given, fu- 
ture capacity to meet its normal load growth 
can be financed by the issuance of revenue 
bonds. The bonds will not be tax exempt; 
they will not be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. They will compete in the money 
market with securities offered by private 
utility systems. They will be backed by 
TVA’s reputation for management. 
The competence and reliability of TVA's dis- 
tributors will stand behind them, and the 
electricity consumers, through their power 
bills, will provide the revenues to carry and 
retire the bonds. They will finance the ad- 
ditional capacity, The Federal Government 
will still own the TVA facilities, and each 
year the Federal Government, as owner, will 
receive from power earnings a cash return 
which must, at a minimum, cover the cost 
to the Treasury of the money invested in 
power facilities through appropriations. It 
is a fair proposal from every point of view. 

At this critical point of its life TVA itself 
cannot command millions of dollars to use 
in a campaign of public education, nor can 
the distributors, the municipalities and co- 
operatives who deliver the power to the ulti- 
mate consumer, finance such an effort, 
Nationwide propaganda campaigns cannot be 
charged to their consumers, no matter how 
desirable such campaigns might be. TVA 
‘and its distributors must rely upon the peo- 
ple who know the facts to spread the truth. 
Members of Congress who believe in TVA 
will do their part. The people who care 
about TVA must do theirs. 

Perhaps the meetings of your cooperatives 
can be considered a modern form of those 
cracker-barrel discussions to which the 
President recently paid tribute as a tradi- 
tional device for public education. Use 
them to tell the story of TVA, to make cer- 
tain that Congress docs not forget the im- 
portance of this bit of unfinished busincss 
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in the crowded weeks and months ahead. 
If this great partnership can continue to 
promote policies in the public interest, elec- 
tric cooperatives everywhere will continue to 
find the TVA power system a bulwark of 
strength to rely on, a reservoir of experi- 
ence to draw on, a guaranty of future 
growth. 


Rehabilitation of the Injured 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, in the month 
of December 1917, during World War I, 
I was in Paris. Seated at the table with 
me was a distinguished, elderly French 
professor, Dr. Doleans. He was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Grignon University, 
an ancient agricultural college. The 
professor asked me to visit the university. 
What I saw there was a revelation in the 
field of humanitarian work. Instead of 
the usual student body, the college was 
engaged in the rehabilitation of her 
crippled soldiers. There were men with 
loss of arms, hands, legs, and the blind. 
I saw the blind being led to the chapel to 
hear inspiring music, by elderly men who 
had been blind all their life, who were 
telling the blind boys the compensations 
of the spirit in being blind. 

These injured boys, all with heroic war 
records, were being trained in some voca- 
tion to enable them to return to their 
respective communities and be able to be 
gainfully employed, not a public charge. 

In 1918, I was elected to the United 
States House of Representatives and 
thereafter appointed a member of the 
Committee on Education. It was there 
that I presented my experience in the 
French rehabilitation service, From this 
small beginning our Federal rehabilita- 
tion legislation was established. Hon. 
William Bankhead, of Alabama, and I 
labored throughout the years in urging 
the expansion of this humanitarian 
service. 

It is a pleasure for me to insert as a 
part of my remarks what has been ac- 
complished over the years in restoring 
our unfortunate citizens to useful, pro- 
ductive, gainful occupation: 

Number of persons rehabilitated during each 
fiscal year and number of persons in proc- 
ess of rehabilitation at end of each fiscal 
year, 1921-27 


Number Nutuber 
Tebabili- | in process 
tuted at und of 


Fiscul yoar ended June 30 
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Number of persons rehabilitated during each 
fiscal year and number oj persons in proc- 
ess Of rehabilitation at end of each fiscal 
year, 1921-27—Continued 


Source; Annun Statistical Reports. P. 
Division of Program Statistics und Spec 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to 
know that our leading industrialists are 
cooperating magnificently in this great 
work. They find that the rehabilitated 
persons have fewer sick leaves, less ab- 
senteeism than the physically sound 
employees. 

The retrained persons are performing 
the most technical tasks with all the 
skill and precision of the physically and 
mentally sound. 


mred by 
Studies 


Tax Relief for Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
benefits of the small-business tax bill 
passed last week are gradually becoming 
known to the public. Fortunately it is 
receiving some publicity in the press and 
the provisions are being explained in 
newspaper language which the ordi- 
nary small-business man can under- 
stand. 

One of these editorials is from the 
Decatur Herald of Decatur, III., of 
July 29. 

It is good to know that this bill is re- 
ceiving publicity and that the small- 
business man is being told of what he 
can expect under the tax provisions of 
this act. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial from the 
8 Herald is appended herewith in 

Tax RELIEF ror SMALL'BUSINESS . 

In Congress everybody talks about helping 
smal! business, but very little has been done 
about it. 

However, the House of Representatives last 
week passed a bill providing an estimated 
$260 million in tax relief for small firms, 
The main provision of the bill allows a pro- 
prietor to reduce taxable income by deduct- 
ing up to 20 percent of the cost of machin- 
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ery and equipment for depreciation in the 
first year after purchase, On the remaining 
80 percent, he can also take the regular first- 
year depreciation allowance. The effect of 
this provision is to free the funds tied up in 
expansion at an earlier date. 

The allowance applies only to the first 
$10,000 of investment, or $20,000 in the case 
of joint returns—the idea being to make the 
bill of greater value to small companies. 

There was hardly any opposition to the 
measure, and what there was came mainly 
from Congressmen who felt that it did not 
go far enough. One of the chief criticisms 
of the bill was that its benefits would g9 
largely to small manufacturers rather than 
to proprietors of retail and service estab- 
lishments who do not as frequently Invest in 
income-producing equipment. 

The measure also liberalizes tax-deduction 
provisions for Investment losses and expands 
to 3 years the period in which retroactive 
tax refunds may be claimed as a result of 
net operating losses. 

While the House bill does not mean that 


the millennium has arrived for small busi- 


ness, at least it provides a better answer than 
such devices as dangling the will-o’-the-wisP 
of additional Government contracts in front 
of businessmen, The Senate should 
promptly on this legisiation, 


Europe and Atoms for Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an ad 

by Max Kohnstamm to the 12th Ameri- 
can Assembly, Arden House Conference 
on United States Policy in Atomic 
Energy Development, entitled Europe 
and Atoms for Power.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

EUROPE AND Atoms FOR Powrn 


(An address to the 12th American Assembly * 
by Max Kohnstamm) , 

Speaking of Europe and atoms for power, 
two questions, it seems to me, must be PU 
and, if possible, answered. In the first place 
Why is Europe creating Euratom? In thè 
second place, What does it expect from it? 

In trying to answer these questions I sb 
have to talk about things which may 
to you scarcely relevant to atoms for power 
But I think that if we want to understan 
the situation we must look at it in the frame- 
work of economic and political events in 
Europe since the war. 

One more general remark: I am talking 
tonight about the six nations which, since 
1952, have together formed the 
Coal and Steel Community and which 8 
now setting up Euroatom (the Europea? 
Atomic Energy Community), and the Gen 
eral Common Market (the European t 
nomic Community). If, when talking ne 
these six nations, I call them Burope, 1. 
partly because nobody would continue 9. 
listen to me if I had to aay all the time? 
Belgium, France, the German Federal Rr“ 
public, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether 


1 Arden House Conference on United seat’ 
Policy in Atomic Energy Development, OF 
ber 17-20, 1957. 
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lands. But it is also because these six 
Rations are convinced that, in building the 
Europe of the six,” they are at the same 
time laying the foundations of the larger 
Europe of their dreams. 
Now to my first question: Why Eurosatom? 
War, an uneasy peace, the crisis of the 
thirties, the advent of hitlerism, the Sec- 
ond World War, if possible even more hor- 
tible than the first one—all these events 
Separate our six nations from each other 
g form, at the same time, our common 
83 The agonies of hatred and de- 
fat, which we all have known, made many 
Of us realize that we: had come to the end 
Of the road. Nationalism, the nation state, 
no longer seemed to provide the answers 
our problems. Even international co- 
Operation and the pursult of goodwill and 
Triendliness among separate nations seemed 
Completely insufficient. A fundamental 
ge of structure seemed necessary. 
Certainly, in 1945 reconstruction began 
a ra the old forms. With the exception 
e ang. where the task of reconstruc- 
Was taken in hand by the victors them- 
amiyos; national governments were the’ only 
pecan instruments, A Byzantine system 
barter trade and money exchange between 
dur nations sprang up, proving once more, 
and now in peacetime, that for Europe's na- 
ns new forms of living together were in- 
msable; 1947 made it evident that even 
file task of reconstruction could only be ful- 
ed with foreign aid and if undertaken 
common. The Marshall plan not only 
Prevented disaster but was the first peace- 
time realization of a solidarity, which, until 
the had manifested itself only in coali- 
Gace ot war. It trespassed upon the bound- 
es Persea friends and foes, introducing 
y. it in the disguise of the uni- 
forms of Allied military government, into 
Circle of European nations, The Marshall 
Bakion ately captured Europe's Imagi- 
the n as a symbol of hope and change. But 
OEEOC, to which it gave rise, brought, 
er with great realizations, nevertheless 
uslons. Undoubtedly trade was liber- 
the to the enormous benefit of all, But 
Te as no beginning of the necessary 
a ge of structure. National sovereignty, 
Pond basis of the structure of a disastrous past, 
oe to be the supreme rule. 
ing ee Schuman plan meant a resolute turn- 
t hed from the past, toward the future. 
Used to accept the frontiers and divi- 
upon of Europe as immovable and looked 
dur nations’ resources, as well as on 
nations’ problems, as common resources 
Cora mon, problems to be dealt with ac- 
Co; g to common rules applied to all by 
mmon institutions. During its past 5 years 
ha ttences, the Coal and Steel Community 
or 2 First, that Europeans are capable 
at in ng federal institutions; and second, 
n dustry, in none of our six countries 
— en quotas, subsidies for itself and 
aliye 8 against its competitors, to keep 
touch; one of the calamities predicted with 
Actual unanimity in most of our nations 
8 came about. While France in- 
8 ts exports of steel to Germany, and 
thoy rea exports of coal to France, Italy, 
doubled ee the weakest of the six, quietly 
— steel production. The incredible 
became: became true, but more than that, 
believed and accepted; namely, that 
all, that eee was in the interest of 
treignty e withering away of national sov- 
rig} by common institutions of federal 
ton T did not mean disaster, but, on the 
The served the interest of everyone. 
3 Army plan was launched in 
Communi + even before the Coal and Steel 
that it ty began tofunction. It was hoped 
the Richa fone be an important second step on 
Plan toward European union. But this 


Rive one too many passions of the past to 
in 352 to the future. Its final defeat 


more spectacular than the quiet 
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and gradual progress of the forces unleashed 
by Europe's first experiment in federal union: 
the Coal and Steel Community. Many ob- 
servers outside, and even inside, the six na- 
tions did not notice the ground swell of 
public opinion, which made it possible for 
the governments, within a year after the de- 
feat of the European Army to convene a 
conference of experts under the presidency 
of M. Spaak, charged to study the setting up 
of an Atomic Energy Community and a Gen- 
eral Common Market. A few months later, 
Jean Monnet formed the Action Committee 
for a United States of Europe, of which all 
the major political parties and non-Commu- 
nist trade unions of the six nations became 
members. The defeat of the European Army 
proved to be only an incident, while the cur- 
rent of opinion in favor of structural change 
gradually gathered strength. Out of M. 
Spaak's study group grew the intergovern- 
mental conference at Brussels. In M. Mon- 
net's Action Committee, Europe's political 
and trade union leaders found unity of pur- 
pose, The Brussels treaties, providing for an 
Atomic Energy Community and a European 
Economic Community on the lines of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, were 
signed in Rome last spring. Public and par- 
liamentary opinion were well prepared. 
Within 4 months after the signature the 
Parliaments of Germany, France, and Italy 
pronounced themselyes with huge majorities 
in favor of these treaties. The Benelux coun- 
tries, where public opinion had often been 
in advance, preferred this time to wait for 
France's and Germany's decision. In the 
Netherlands, the Second Chamber has al- 
ready accepted the treaties; Belgium and 
Luxembourg will do 80 immediately after 
the end of their parliamentary holidays, early 
in November. A few months from now both 
treaties will have begun to function. 

The setting up of these two communities is 
in itself an even of major importance. But 
what has happend is more than the accept- 
ance of two rather complicated treaties. It 
is the discovery and the acceptance at the 
same time, by all the major political groups 


with the exception of the Communists, ofa. 


new method of solving the economic and po- 
litical problem of our nations. It is a 
method which implies changing the struc- 
ture of Europe, basing it on the federal 
principle instead of on the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty. 

It does not mean giving up national char- 
acteristics, differences, and peculiarities— 
not to speak of our four languages. It does 
not try to substitute 1 monolithic super- 
state for 6 national states. It is simply 4 
method of looking at our problems and re- 
sources as being common to all, of defining 
what actions should be taken in common 
and what rules are necessary to govern our 
behavior as citizens of a European commu- 
nity. It sets up the necessary institutions: 

An executive in order to do what should 
be done in common and in order to apply 
the community rules; 

A Council of Ministers to harmonize com- 
munity action with state action; 

A Court of Justice to ensure the respect 
of the law by the community's executive, 
national governments, and citizens alike; 

A Parliament to provide democratic con- 
trol. 

Euratom now is simply the application of 
this method to the problems and the prom- 
ises with which the advent of atomic energy 
confronts our six nations. In this challenge 
each of our nations disposes of limited, but 
important, resources. 

In the first place: Scientific abilty. Our 
scientists made fundamental contributions 
to the discoveries on which nuclear power 
prospects are based. If they have taken 
little part in the industrial application of 
these discoveries, we believe that this is not 
because the creative spirit is lacking in Eu- 
rope, but because none of our nations sepa- 
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rately is capable of offering our scien 
facilities they need. ee 

In the second place: Industrial capacity. 
True enough, none of our countries disposes 
of a nuclear industry which can be compared 
with the nuclear industry now existing in 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Nevertheless all our nations are advanced 
industrial nations, with excellent mechanical 
and engineering industries. Euratom pro- 
vides for the pooling of our scientific abili- 
ties and industrial resources. It provides, 
also, for the exchange, unhampered by tar- 
iffs or quotas, of all goods and materials 
necessary to build reactors. 

But pooling our resources is not enough. 
Common actions are necessary. Under the 
treaty certain research projects will be un- 
dertaken in common. Certain enterprises, 
for example, for the fabrication of fuel ele- 
ments, chemical separation and isotopic 
separation, may be built in common, In 
order to make the necessary coordination of 
investments possible, nuclear investments 
will be communicated to Euratom’s execu- 
tive. Supply of nuclear fuel will be a com- 
mon undertaking; and, in the relation with 
other nations, Euratom will represent the 
six as a single unit. Common resources and 
common actions make a certain number of 
rules necessary, accepted by all, and applied 
by common institutions. The Euratom 
treaty provides for rules to govern the ex- 
change of information and the opening, 
within only 1 year, of a complete common 
market for nuclear industry. 

Rules for health and insurance will be 
established on a communitywide basis. Of 
great importance is the safety and control 
system set up under the treaty. Euratom 
will institute, among our six nations, a 
supra-national control not only over urani- 
um and special fissile materials delivered to 
them by third countries, but also—and this 
is an extremely important departure from 
existing practice—over nuclear fuels 
duced within the community itself. In or- 
der to make the system watertight, it is de- 
cided that special fissile materials shall re- 
main the property of Euratom, just as they 
remain the property of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the United States, Further- 
more, the Council of Ministers can unani- 
mously adapt the community's control 
mechanism on the executive Commission's 
proposal. 

To execute the actions, supervise and 
elaborate the rules, a Euratom Executive 
Commission, composed of five members; is 
formed. It acts in close contact with the 
Council of Ministers, which provides also the 
necessary coordination between state and 
community action. The same Parliament, 
which controls the executives of the coal and 
steel community and the common market, 
will control the action of the Euratom Com- 
mission. A supreme court, also common to 
the coal and steel community and the com- 
mon market, will form the judiciary branch 
of Euratom. I have tried to explain why 
Europe has chosen Euratom as its instrument 
and how it is constituted. 

We now come to our second question: 
What does Europe expect from Euratom? 

As you know, eyen before the Euratom 
treaty was signed, the governments of the six 
asked the three wise men—Monsieur Louis 
Armand, Herr Franz Etzel, and Signor Fran- 
cisco Giordani—to report on what should be 
Euratom’s target. In their report, which 
gives a clear insight into what Europe expects 
from atoms for power, two major preoccupa- 
tions appear. 

The first is that Europe's industries should 
not miss the atomic bus as they would with- 
out the common effort, made possible 
through Euratom. In the words of this 
report: 

“A critical movement has been reached: 
atomic power is coming of age. Nuclear power 
has moved out of the scientist's laboratory 


~~) 
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onto the engineer's drawing board; it will 
now come quickly into commercial phase, 
This provides a great ty for our 
countries If we seize it and a grave danger 
if we do not. Scientific and technical knowl- 
edge can be borrowed; but industrial capacity 
one must create oneself. If our industries 
do not go ahead on a big scale now, at a 
time when others are poised to do so, they 
will soon be unable to face competition from 
the full-grown industries which have seen 
and seized their chances in time. Later de- 
velopments would only be possible behind 
protective walls with all the drawbacks they 
involve. In view of the growing importance 


Their second preoccupation is Europe’s in- 
creasingly serlous energy situation, The fig- 
ures are by now well known. The six na- 
tions, which were still nearly self-supporting 
in energy just before the last World War, 
are this year importing the equivalent of 


10 years later. 
difficult balance-of-payments problems. 
Since they will for the most part take the 
form of Middie East oil, they will, at the 
same time, create a much more serious polit- 
ical problem. 

In order to understand how Europe's grow- 
ing dependence on Middle East oil has sprung 
on us so unexpectedly, we must look at three 
developments which took place during al- 

most the same years, all three with revolu- 
tionary speed. These developments are first, 
Europe's rapid economic growth since 1950; 
second, coal's loss of its virtual monopoly as 
the source of energy; and third, the rapid 
rise of the Middle East as a major oll- 
producing region. - 

The first revolution took place in Europe’s 
economic development. Between 1900 and 
1913 industrial production increased rapidly 
not only in America but also in Europe. But 
in the 37 years between 1913 and 1950, which 
included two world wars and a world crisis, 
Europe experienced 2 full decades in which 
industrial expansion hardly kept pace with 
the destruction brought about by war, and 
another decade of crisis and near-stagnation. 
The same wars sped up American industrial 
expansion; only the crisis hit the American 
production very badly, too. The result was 
that the industrial production between 1913 
and 1950 went up from 100 to 150 In Europe, 
and from 100 to 350 in the United States. 
Owing to more efficient use of energy during 
this period, energy requirements did not have 
to keep pace with Industrial expansion. In 
the United States, where expansion was not 
held up as in Europe, energy requirements 
more than doubled during this period, but 
in Europe they could be allowed to remain 
stagnant. But then, in 1950, for the first 
time since 1913—-with the exception of a few 
uneasy years in the late twenties—real ex- 
pansion set in in Europe. Between 1950 and 
1955 industrial output in the 6 nations rose 
by 34 percent more rapidly than in the United 
States. In the same years energy consump- 
tion shot up by 36 percent, slightly more rap- 
idly than industrial production. 

A second development, which had alrendy 
been well on its way some years before in the 
United States, now took place in Europe 
within a few years: Coal lost its virtual mo- 
nopoly as a source of energy. S 

And here Europe found itself confronted 
by a third development, also revolutionary 
in and rapidity. Until 1945 pro- 
duction of oll was, if we leave the U. S. S. R. 
aside, for all practical purposes, confined to 
the Western Hemisphere (1945: 85 percent 
Western Hemisphere, 6.5 Middie East). Ten 
years later the Middig East produced 25 per- 
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cent of the free world's oil, Its share is ex- 
pected to rise to one-third of free world pro- 
duction by 1965 and one-half of free world 
production by 1975. In the meantime, the 
Western Hemisphere, once a great oil ex- 
porter, will probably pecome a net importer. 
Known reserves in the Western Hemisphere 
represent only 13 times 1 year's production, 
against a hundred times in the Middle East. 
Nevertheless, the Chase Manhattan Bank oll 
report says: From the standpoint of both 
exploration and development, the surface (in 
the Middle East) has barely been scratched.” 
Between 1946 and 1955 the investments nec- 
essary to produce 1 additional ton of oil were 
7 times as high in the United States as in the 
Middle East. Oil, as far as Europe ls con- 
cerned, is rapidly coming to mean Middle 
Eastern oil. 

It is for these reasons that the three wise 
men stated Europe's need to atomic power as 
follows: 3 

“Thus without nuclear power, Europe's de- 
pendence on the Middle East is bound to 
increase. The Suez crisis has given us a 
warning of what this could mean. As the 
quantity of oil imported from the Middle 
East increases, there will be a corresponding 
increase in the political temptation to in- 
terfere with the flow of oil from that region. 
A future stoppage could be an economic 
calamity for Europe. Excessive dependence 
of our highly industrialized countries on an 
unstable region might even lead to serious 
political trouble throughout the world. It 
is essential that oil should be a commodity 
and not a political weapon. 

“The European economy must be protected 
against an interruption of oil supplies, by 
finding alternative sources of energy to limit 
the further rise in oil imports. Only nuclear 
power, providing Europe with a new source 
of energy, can achieve this.” 

The wise men's target of 15 million kilo- 
watts of installed nuclear capacity by 1967 
represents an answer to a politically and eco- 
nomically threatening situation. One may 
deny the possibility of achieving this target, 
but one cannot deny, it seems to me, the 
necessity to leave no stone unturned in try- 
ing to achieve it. 

The Euratom countries are deeply aware 
of the fact that the power program they need 
can only be realized in the closest coopera- 
tion with the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

The wise men, seeing in this cooperation 
the first condition of achievement, visited 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada. In this country their discussions 
with the Secretary of State, the Chairman 
and members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, convinced them as they stated in 
their report that “on the healthy basis of a 
two-way traffic, a close partnership as equals 
can be built up between the United States 
and Euratom and their respective indus- 
tries.“ Belng neither capable nor authorized 
to do so, it would be foolish for me to make 
precise suggestions concerning this coopera- 
tion. Undoubtedly the form and content of 
it will be discussed immediately after Eur- 
atom is set up, that is, within a few months, 

But I would be grateful if you would per- 
mit me to end with 1 or 2 general remarks 
on this subject. 

I have described to you the new method 
of dealing with Europe's problems, which is 
the basis of the coal and steel community and 
the common market, as well as of Euratom, 
For 7 years my work has been to apply this 
method, first to coal and steel and after- 
ward to new fields. Looking at this different 
object—our future cooperation—lI find my- 
self taking a busman's holiday. In Henry 
Kissinger’s excellent Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy I was struck by this thought: 

A power favored by geography or by a great 
material superiority, as we have been through 
most of our history, can afford to let a 
threat take unambiguous shape before it en- 
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gages in war. It can do so as long as the out- 
come of a war cannot be decided against it 
by a single battle, or by the loss of an ob- 
jective located outside its territory, which 
could cause national catastrophe, such as the 
loss of Middle Eastern oil would be for West- 
ern Europe. 

But does such a thing as a purely Euro- 
pean catastrophe t? Does not European 
catastrophe spell tern catastrophe? And 
is not catastrophe a thing dangerously near 
to war ond, worse, defeat? And is it not 
the great maxim of trategy in our nuclear 
age to be as flexible as possible, which means 
to try as hard as possible to provent the 
development of a situation in which force 
would seem to be our last and only resort? 
Is it just my occupational disease which 
makes me look at Europe’s energy problem 
as a problem common to Europe and the 
United States which may be solved by our 
common efforts? 

A friend of mine said the other day: 
“America has the greatest knowledge of 
atomic power and no need for it; we have 
no knowledge of it and the greatest need 
for it.” 

Does not this situation in our mutual self- 
interest call for an intimate association be- 
tween the United States and Euratom? The 
United States would bring into this associa- 
tion nuclear fuels and above all what the 
wise men called the most complete nuclear 
foundation in the world. Our need, that 15, 
our difficult energy situation, has a very 
positive side to it. The average cost of elec- 
tricity being much higher in Europe than 
in America, atomic power will be competitive 
in Europe long before it can be so in the 
United States. Europe, therefore, willing to 
pay 12 to 15 mils per kilowatt-hour, can 
become the testing ground for commercial 
nuclear powerplants. -As the power pro- 
gram develops, experience gained thereby 
would become available to all. We would 
also contribute our rich inheritance of in- 
ventive science and industrial capacity. 

But I must now mention what I consider 
our greatest asset—one which nobody has 
thought of looking for in Europe for a long 
time. But believe me or not, from now on 
people are going to find it there neverthe- 
less: It is a growing sense of confidence. 
This may be not so strange after all in 8 
European community which for the first 
time for nearly 40 years Is at last enjoying 
economic expansion; a community which, 
after 40 years of crisis, war, and hatred, 15 
at last turning toward the future. The rich 
past of our nations has kept us spellbound 
for many decades. But we are now experi- 
menting with a method which, without de- 
stroying our nations, their past, their her- 
itage, enables us to look toward a common 
destiny. A 

One of my friends, with whom I have been 
engaged in this European venture from thé 
very beginning, happens to be one of the 
most French of all Frenchmen, He can 
live anywhere but in Paris. The only time 
I succeeded Ín bringing him to the Nether- 
lands he fell IIl immediately. There being 
no better proof of how far our silent revolu- 
tion has gone already, I would like to rea 
you a few lines, which he wrote the o 
day: 

- “For the rest, I care very little about be- 
ing a good European. If anyone could 

me some more effective way of 
Frenchmen from their staleness, from theif 
fears, from their complexes; if anyone could 
promise to me a revolution | which would 
change tho structure more effectively while 
destroying less; if anyone could show me 
that progress lies clsewhere—then I should 
abandon the idea of Europe for this o 6 
quest, just as I abandoned the nationalis 
past in favor of Europe. I am not ashamed 
to admit this incoustancy, which is the 108! 
cal outcome of a higher allegiance—the th 
legiance which I swore when I sided wi 
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Progress, and was torn away, as I have de- 
scribed, from the fatal charms of the past 
aud its vanished glories.” (Francois Fon- 
talne, Preuves, October 1957.) 


Provision in S. 3051 Dealing With Sus- 
tained Yield of Timber Supported by 
American Forests Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
We near a Senate-House conference on 
the Klamath Reservation purchase bill, 
8. 3051, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD 
~ pertinent and thoughtful editorial 

Tom the August 1958 issue of American 
Forests magazine entitled Sustained 
ield Versus Continuous Growth. 

This outstanding magazine in the field 
of forest management, which has given 
5 fine support on this issue, pleads for 
b e Senate version of language in the 
st dealing with the proper methods 
or operating the vast Indian pine-tim- 

forest growing on the lands of the 
ted Klamath Reservation, in 
Southeastern Oregon. 

This editorial should be of paramount 
interest to Senators and Representatives 
Concerned with this question, 
uu dare being no objection, the editor- 

Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


BUSTAINED YIELD VERSUS CONTINUOUS 
Growth 
eien talen yield ts described by the So- 
me y of American Foresters as a policy, 
Pisin or plan of forest management, im- 
Of a g continuous production with the aim 
an chieving, at the earliest practicable time, 
and po oXiniate balance between net growth 
harvest, either by annual or somewhat 
nger periods. 
t This is the accepted definition by the pro- 
was nal foresters of America. We believe it 
what Aras board had in mind when it 
ved on September 20, 1957, that “dis- 
Posal of Umberlands in the Klamath Indian 
— should be made under such 
n lons as will assure sustained) forest 
drinnen and maximum permanent con- 
cluding 5 to the economy of the area in- 
Rely g the economy of the Indians them- 
es.“ If there were any questions on this 
were A (since the word “sustained yield" 
diea actually used) they were certainly 
Tebru ed by the board's subsequent action on 
ary 24, 1958, when It enthusiastically 
Balor as proposals by Interior Secretary 
blie as Incorporated into 8. 3051 to amend 
8s eng Law 587. The Senton-Neuberger bill, 
8 by the Senate, is a clearcut sus- 
ta yield bill. On that score, there are 
Natal aha whatsoever. 
tuted ently, deletion of all references to 
Eeaton Ta Yield in amendments to the 
Ps at ill as proposed by the House Sub- 
ron, £e on Indian Affairs is now a source 
Yield) prs In lieu of the words (sustained 
tiny, © House version now refers to “a 
change ous Supply of timber.” In another 
Phrase the committee has whacked out the 
Menta f Specifications and minimum require- 
Prefers oat Sustained yleld management,” and 
y to “minimum requirements,” 
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Thus the question now arises, minimum 
requirements to what? Sustained yield min- 
imum requirements are one thing. Mini- 
mum requirements to Oregon’s seed tree law 
that requires that a few seed trees be left on 
every acre otherwise clear-cut, is something 


_ else again: That something else is not nec- 


essarily sustained yield. Concern regarding 
the deletions is further heightened by the 
fact that NLMA, in a letter to the committee 
published below, states in one part that “the 
term ‘continuous supply’ may be construed 
as less impelling than the words. ‘sustained 
yield.“ There doesn’t seem to be much 
question about that. 

What has happened here is this. Some- 
one has carefully polnted out to the com- 
mittee that the words “sustained yield“ are 
not present in the organic act of 1897 cov- 
ering the national forests, which is true. 
However, the term is used in the Secretary's 
regulations and one would hope that any 
subsequent ruling would be made on the 
regulations, rather than the act itself. Also 
to be borne in mind is the fact that no 
ruling exists on just what a “continuous 
supply of timber” may or may not be. Any 
resort to the courts to obtain such a ru . 
say my private purchasers of the Kiama 
property, would have ramifications of con- 
siderable import to forestry. 

What this all boils down to is an attempt 
to weaken the sustained yield intent of the 
Seaton bill which AFA is supporting, at a 
time when we should be attempting to raise 
forestry standards, not lower them. So we 
say let's put the sustained yield language 
back in the bill to avoid any misunder- 
standings what might arise. The intent of 
the Senate yersion of the bill la clear, The 
intent of the proposed House version is not 
clear, While the urge is great, we aren't 
permitted to buttonhole legislators on this. 
That's lobbying. But readers aren't subject 
to any such restrictions, And if you still 
feel the same way about this Seaton bill 
after 92 articles, letters and editorials on 
this subject in the last few months, we sug- 
gest you now use your influence where it will 
do the most good and do so without delay. 


Charles County, Md., Celebrates Its 
300th Anniversary This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article 
written by Mr. John C. Sciranka, an edi- 
tor from Passaic, N. J., which appeared 
in the Easton (Pa.) Herald: 

I had an unexpected pleasure to visit 
Waldorf, Md., during the weekend of Oc- 
tober 25, and I learned a great deal about 
the rich history of charles County, which 
will celebrate its 300th anniversary tn 1958. 
Waldorf is situated only 20 miles south of 
Washington, D. C. L learned about the glory 
of Port Tobacco. No area in the Nation is 
richer historically or more interesting: and 
picturesque than this, one of the oldest 
permanent settlements in North America as 
an English-speaking town. 

Its history dates from a few years after 
the founding of Maryland in 1634, More 
and more of the English settlers came to 
the Port Tobacco region, and they soon 
founded: a town. At first they called it 
Candlerstown, after the first settler Job 
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Chandler. Later its name was changed 

Seok Mobased boi AOON be Born TEME ae 
tobacco being its chief product and an im- 
portant commodity since Charles County 
was established in 1658. In spite of the fact 
that tobacco is linked with the history of the 
county, the historians claim that Port To- 
bacco does not owe its name to the magic 
weed. Their claim is that the name is 
anglicized version of the Indian word 
Pertafacco, Potopaco or Potobac, commonly 
descriptive of the town’s location “between 
the hills.” Historians claim that Port To= 
bacco'’s history goes back even more than 
300 years. The Indian village of Potobac 
occupied the site in 1608 when Captain John 
Smith visited there. Others claim that the 
Spanish explorers, a century before, probably 
sailed their ships up Port Tobacco River be- 
8 5 they were known to be in that vicinity 

CONVERSION OF INDIAN QUEEN BY FATHER 
WHITE 


There is so much interesting his 
that one would have to write 9 
articles. For instance Maryland's first his- 
torian, Father Andrew White, S. J., made his 
home among the Potopac Indians for several 
years. In 1639 he converted the Indian 
queen and 130 of her subjects to Christian- 
ity. It was here that Father White compiled 
the first catechism, dictionary and grammar 
in the Indian language. Incidentally, next 
year will also mark the 350th anniversary 
of the arrival of 4 Polish and 2 Slovak crafts- 
men on the Goodspeed, September 25, 1608, 

~to help Capt. John Smith establish the first 
8 English settlement in Jamestown, 
a. 

Maryland also has a Bohemian Manor, 
founded by Augustine Herman, first Czech 
in America, who arrived here in 1630 and 
was a close friend of famous Peter Stuyve- 
sant, Herman was delegated to make a map 
of Maryland and Virginia, which he success- 
fully compiled and as a reward received 
20,000 acres of land, on which he established 
the Bohemian Manor, He was honored last 
year when a portion of Maryland highway 
in Cecil County was named in his honor. 

Some 50 years ago an American Slovak 
journalist established a farming colony in 
St. Marys County, Maryland, for colonizing 
namely the members of the National Slovak 
Society. Many Slovak families still reside 
there and the famous American Jesuit, 
Father John LaFarge, S. J., noted lecturer 
and author, served these Slovaks for several 
years on account of his knowledge of Slavic 
languages. Father LaFarge describes the 
early years of this Maryland Slovak settle- 
ment in his autobiography published 2 years 
ago. 

St Marys County is known as Mother 
County of Maryland. I shall describe it at 
some later date. 


FIRST CONVENT IN 13 ORIGINAL UNITED STATES 


Now let us concentrate on the 300th anni- 
versary of Charles County. Its rich history 
thrilled me. However, I shall describe pres- 
ently the place known as Mount Carmel, a 
religious shrine, where on October 15, 1790, 
the first convent in the Thirteeh Original 
United States was founded. Its founders 
were 4 Carmelite nuns, 3 of them members 
of the well-known Matthews family of this 
historic Charles County, 

Mount Carmel was known to the people 
of Charles County as the Monastery for al- 
most 170 years. It is situated on a rolling 
hillside near Port Tobacco on Maryland Route 
327. It has become the scene of pilgrimages 
from southern Maryland, Washington, Balti- 
more, and other American cities, 

The Carmelite community which eventu- 
ally grew to 40 nuns, occupied the place until 
1831. They sold the property and moved to 
Baltimore for they were unable to operate 
the convent. farm, which was their principal 
means of support. Mount Carmel, as the 
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historians put it, slowly slipped into oblivion 
for a century. However, in 1933 the late 
Mrs. Benjamin E. Talbott and her daughter, 
Mrs, John J. , created a movement 
to restore the historical site, which also con- 
fains an old Catholic cemetery with graves of 
many well-known residents of the Port 
Tobacco area. In 1935 the Society for the 
Restoration of Mount Carmel was formed. 
The society restored the main buildings and 
the chapel. This historical landmark, no 
doubt, through the generosity of its mem- 
bers, will be permanently maintained as a 
priceless relic of colonial religious life. 

The original convent buildings and 14 out- 
door stations of the cross and the large cruci- 
fix have been erected on the historic site. 

TWO OLDEST CHURCHES 

The historles of two of the oldest churches, 
one Catholic and the other Protestant Epis- 
copal, are closely linked with the past of Port 
Tobacco, Md. Saint Ignatius Catholic Parish 
at Chapel Point, where Port Tobacco River 
empties into the Potomac, has had a resident 
pastor since 1662, which is believed to be a 
record in the United States. 

Christ Church, located now at La Plata, 
Md., was created in 1692 as Port Tobacco 
Parish. Until 1904 the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was situated in Port Tobacco for 212 

ars. 

m Tho above-mentioned Father Andrew 
White, S. J, who accompanied the first 
settlers to Maryland in 1634 bulit a small 
chapel at Chapel Point in 1642 while he was 
a missionary to the Indians in that area. 
This was the first house of worship in Charles 
County, but has long since disappeared. 


A Strong Transportation System Insures a 
Strong Nation 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy that the House has approved the 
conference report on S. 3778, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. This legislation 
is of vital necessity if we are to maintain 
a strong transportation system in this 
country as a major bulwark in our econ- 
omy and to bolster the defenses of our 
Nation. 

I think it is significant that while this 
legislation has commonly been referred 
to as the railroad bill, S. 3778 is really 
designed to benefit all types of common 
carriers, and will also greatly aid ship- 
pers, consumers, and the general public. 
This is wise legislation which has been 
adopted by the Congress only after 
lengthy hearings, careful deliberation, 

` and thoughtful study. The measure is 
designed to protect the public good and 
promote the general welfare of our Na- 
tion in every sense of the word. It is a 
forward step in insuring the continua- 
tion of our unequaled system of trans- 
portation which has been one of the pri- 
mary reasons for the great economic and 
productive growth of our Nation. The 
transcontinental raliroad systems which 
Stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and the cross-service trunk lines which 
link the United States with our neigh- 
bors, Canada, and Mexico, are the back- 
bone of our Nation. This superb system 
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of transportation, has contributed .in 
large measure to our high standard of 
living and has helped to elevate the 
United States to its present position as 
the leading power in the world. 

The Government of the United States 
recognized at an early date, the impor- 
tance of building, and maintaining a sys- 
tem of transcontinental railroads to link 
the industrial East with the prairies of 
the West. The driving of a golden 
spike” at Rosbys Rock, W. Va., 7 miles 
from my hometown of Moundsville and 
in the heart of my congressional district, 
signaled the completion of the first rail- 
road west of the Alleghanies which then 
terminated at Wheeling, W. Va. This 
event helped to fulfill a long existing 
need for a “ribbon of steel” to bind to- 
gether the various States into a Federal 
Union where commerce could readily 
flow from coast to coast. The faith which 
was placed in the railroads has certainly 
proved one of the best investments ever 
made by our Government because it has 
paid dividends a hundredfold in pros- 
pering the economic welfare of our 
Nation. 

Our Government has in recent years, 
through neglect, overly zealous regula- 
tion, and confiscatory taxation, allowed 
the Nation's transportation system to 
seriously decline, impairing the efficiency 
and service formerly enjoyed by the 
public. This legislation which the House 
has approved will help immeasurably in 
providing the assistance needed to as- 
sure the future growth and stabiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem. The provisions of S. 3778, coupled 
with the recent action of Congress in 
repealing the burdensome tax on trans- 
portation of consumer goods, will go a 
long way in helping to solve the eco- 
nomic ills of the railroads and our other 
modes of transportation. I am only 
sorry that we were not successful in 
also repealing the transportation tax on 
personal travel, because it was a war- 
time measure which can no longer be 
justified. 

The State of West Virginia with its 
mountainous terrain, its great mineral 
resources, and its strategic location, de- 
pends in large measure for its economic 
prosperity upon the continuation of a 
prosperous, efficient and adequate sys- 
tem of rail transportation to serve the 
needs of our many communities and in- 
dustries. Especially is this true of the 
First Congressional District of West 
Virginia, which I have the honor to 
represent. The seven counties in my 
district are largely industrial and pro- 
duce a great amount of coal, steel, chem- 
icals and other manufactured goods 
which find their way into the commerce 
of our Nation. Without the services of 
the railroads, the wheels of industry 
would grind to a halt in short order, 
because the flow of raw materials, and 
finished products would no longer be 
possible. 

Consequently, I am certain the indus- 
trial workers, the manufacturers, and 
the general public will join in the joy 
shared by the transportation industry 
in the passage of this legislation by the 
House. I am happy to have supported 
this legislation and to have voted for its 
passage. 


July 31 
School Bells 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to those of us on the Committee 
of Education and Labor, who haye ob- 
served the diligent and patient efforts 
of our esteemed colleague, Cart ELLIOTT, 
hammering out legislation designed to 
meet the educational aspects of the 
challenge presented by sputnik, to wel- 
come the forthright support of the re- 
tiring Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary, the Honorable Marion B. 
Folsom. 

The importance of the Elliott bill and 
the need for more vigorous support for 
it from the White House is effectively 
pointed up in an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
July 31. I recommend it to my -col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

ScHooL BELLS 


“In education,” said retiring Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Secretary Marion B. Fol- 
som in a final appeal for Federal school aid. 
“the hour is late. We must begin to act 
before it is too late.” He could have chosen 
no more significant a note on which to leave 
an office which he filled with real distinction. 
We share his conviction that the American 
people will be deeply disappointed if Con- 
gress neglects the national Interest in edu- 
cation at this critical point, We share 
equally the feeling expressed in a speech last 
week by Senator Crirrorp Case that “if we 
adjourn this session without substantial 
education legislation, we will haye falled in 
a national emergency.” 

The particular Federal-aid proposal to 
which Secretary Folsom sought to rally bi- 
partisan support is the Elliott bill approved 
by a 23 to 2 vote of the House Education and 
Labor- Committee early this month and by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Education this 
It is a bill which follows the line 
although not so meagerly and ungener- 
ously-—lald down in President Eisenhower's 
education message to Congress last January: 
In brief, it would provide Federal scholar- 
ships and also student loan funds to enable 
financially disadvantaged youths to go to col- 
lege; its emphasis would be on the teaching 
and study of science, mathematics, and Tor- 
eign languages; It would improve testing and 
counseling in elementary and secon 
schools; and it would help train more col- 
lege teachers. 

This newspaper for more than a decade 
has been urging Federal financial ald for 
school construction to repair the desperat® 
shortage of classrooms throughout the Na- 
tion. That shortage has not diminished dur- 
ing the intervening years of neglect; it nas 
grown and will continue to grow. We te 
main convinced that the need for new school 
buildings is now far beyond the capacity of 
the States and can be met only through 4. 
large-scale emergency program of Federal 
grants to the States, 

Perhaps, however, Secretary Folsom is Cor“ 
rect in saying that the Elliott bill “repre” 
sents the best hope, almost the only hops, 
for effective new action at this session of 
Congress to advance American education: 
Certainly he is sound in saying that en 
actment of this bill would demonstrate an 
awakening national recognition of the crit- 
ical importance of education to the future 
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of the country.” What a pity it is that 
he has been unable to persuade the Presi- 
dent to give the Elliott bill more than the 
Patronizing pat on the back and the quib- 
bilng over detali which he tendered to it 
In a letter to Representative WAINWRIGHT on 
July 7. Lack of leadership from the White 
House was largely responsible for the failure 
cf the administration’s own ald-to-education 
biit last year. If the President really be- 
lleves, as he said in his letter, that “the pas- 
Sage of a sound education bill is a top- 
Priority objective for this session of Con- 
Zress.“ then vigorous support of the Elliott 
bill is an obligation of his office. The school 
bells are ringing, and time Is running out. 


Czechoslovakia Society of America Offers 
Sound Proposal for Dealing With Com- 
munists of the Czech Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
No nation in modern times has held 
Such high hopes for the future, only to 
haye them so disastrously dashed, as the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. Forty 
years ago this year the republic was 

only to hear the tocsin sounded a 
Scant 20 years later. However, between 
Versaille and Munich the Czech people 
demonstrated their love of freedom and 

e fine responsibility of a free people 
toward their government and them- 
Selves. It is-perhaps the most indelible 
blot on the statesmanship that followed 
World War II that Czechoslovakia was 
allowed to slip so quietly and quickly 

to the stranglehold of Russian com- 
munism. It was a tragic loss to the 
World, 

Fortunately for us in America many 
8 Undreds of persons of Czech ancestry, 
me holding fast to the ideals of their 

Crefathers, have become a part of our 
tional life. It is to be expected that 
thes People should feel distressed at 
085 fate which has befallen Czechoslo- 
A The desperate condition former 

ends and relatives now must endure 
are enough to torment any group. 

The wonder, to many, is that the 
Czechs living in this country haye been 
0 moderate in their approach. Their 

emands have not been unreasonable. 

e reason for this calm, sound ap- 
ii to the problems created by Com- 
5 rule of Czechoslovakia is the 
fr tanding competence of those who 
rss time to time act as spokesmen for 

Ose of Czech ancestry living in Amer- 
rats One of the most important organi- 

Ons through which their aims are 
Nati eled has been the Czechoslovak 
to onal Council of America. This 
can recently issued a memorandum 
ihoa | the policy our Government 
Cad follow in dealing with Czech 
menmumists. I think these proposals 

erit the close study of the Govern- 
th and am therefore presenting 
em for consideration by Members of 
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the House. In essence, here are the 
proposals made by the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America: 

L PARITY IN ALL THINGS 

Americans should be able to send free gift 
packages to friends if limited to the personal 
use of a family. As the United States Gov- 
ernment permits its citizens to spend in 
Czechoslovakia or to send any amount of 
dollars to Czechoslovakia, the Prague regime 
should at least permit its citizens to receive 
small gift packages of American goods. 

IL PARITY IN VISITORS 

As practically all Americans ‘wishing to 
visit Czechoslovakia are given an American 
passport and thousands of them have gone 
there last year and this year, Czechoslovak 
relatives should be allowed by their regime 
to visit. American families as guests. Under 
present conditions, only those Czechoslovaks, 
handpicked by the Prague regime for special 
reasons, come to the United States. 

I. PARITY AGAIN 

For every Czechoslovak film shown here, 
we ask that an American film appear on the 
screen in Czechoslovakia, a film showing life 
in the United States as it really 18. 

We suggest that a closer check be kept on 
films brought here by private individuals, 
intended for public showing, and that the 
Censors Board include on its staff an adviser 
with a thorough knowledge of the wiles of 
communism. Communist propaganda is far 
too subtie, and it is not enough to know a 
foreign language. The Czechoslovak National 
Council of America offers its services gratis 
in Chicago, New York, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, D. C., Cedar Rapids, etc. 

IV. PARITY IN NEWS INFORMATION 


Tnasmuch as this country permits Com- 
munist and proregime newspapers to be pub- 
lished in Czech and Slovak and to be sent 
to Czechoslovakia as representing American 
public opinion, and inasmuch as this country 
also permits newspapers, magazines, and 
books from behind the Iron Curtain to be 
delivered and sold here through various 
agencies and bookstores, we ask for the same 
privilege. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, with the help of other organizations 
of Americans of Czechoslovak descent would 
launch a magazine drive and send to Czecho- 
slovakia thousands of issues of magazines— 
other than political, about everyday life in 
America, The Czechoslovak public is eager 
for the magazines, and we would supply them 


, gratis. 


Arthur Andrew Corcoran: A Great Loss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD, I include several newspaper articles 
written by famous Boston writers, Bill 
McSweeny, Arthur Siegel, and Huck Fin- 
negan, concerning the recent passing of 
my dear and valued friend, Mr. Arthur 
Andrew “Bunny” Corcoran, of Boston. 

“Bunny” Corcoran was one of the great 
athletes of his generation. As a player 
and a coach, he greatly distinguished 
himself on the gridiron. He was also an 
outstanding baseball player, even though 
football was his great love, next only to 
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his profound interest in training yo 
people in character, citizenship» aod 
* careers. 

his youth, attractive business op- 
portunities beckoned “Bunny” COAR 
But he rejected all of them in favor of 
the brilliant athletic career, in which he 
achieved such marked success. The im- 
mortal Jim Thorpe, regarded by many as 
the outstanding football player of all 
time, said of “Bunny” Corcoran that he 


Was the greatest end that ever lived, and 


this opinion was shared by many in in- 
formed football circles. 

Whether in victory or defeat, and 
“Bunny” had his share of both, he sel- 
dom lost, even for a moment, his quiet, 
earnest, unperturable mien. While he 
was a man of action, he was also a man 
of gentle nature and deep spiritual char- 
acter. He was devoted to his religious 
faith, and he was a generous and Joyal 
friend. Possessed of the courage of a 
lion, he was soft spoken and gentle and 
generous in his judgments of others. 

He spent the last years of his life in 
the field he loved—working with young 
people in the athletic program of the 
Boston Park Department. He was espe- 
cially proud of his work in connection 
with the Hearst sandlot baseball program 
and in that capacity developed many 
splendid athletes. He devoutly believed 
in athletic training for youth and told me 
not long ago that his program was keep- 
ing teen-age boys off the city streets, in- 


“terested in wholesome activities and do- 


ing much to eliminate juvenile delin- 
quency. He had a superlative faith in 
young men, He said: 

Give them a chance to do something really 
worth while on the athletic fleld or class- 
room and they will usually respond 100 per- 
cent,” 


While he was genuinely disturbed by 
some of the current conditions affecting 
youth, he saw in expanded athletic and 
career guidance programs a large meas- 
ure of the solution to the serious prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

For years he worked hand in hand on 
youth programs with his boyhood friend 
of many years, the incomparable Swede 
Nelson, to whom he looked for guidance 
and help. Needless to say, he always re- 
ceived the most generous measure of sup- 
port and cooperation from his distin- 
guished friend and he shared Nelson's 
oft-expressed injunction to the parents 
of America, “Be sure to know where your 
son or daughter is tonight.“ 

“Bunny” Corcoran was modest and 
self-effacing. He carried his honors 
lightly. He sought no adulation. He 
did his job quietly and with heartfelt in- 
terest in young people, in whom he saw 
the Nation's future. Many young peo- 
ple, whom he coached in college and 
trained and counseled on the athletic 
fields of Boston, are deeply indebted to 
him. The community of Boston is the 
richer for his heartfelt contributions to 
its youth. The many loving friends, who 
mourn his loss, are the nobler and the 
more inspired for having intimately 
known this courageous, loyal, stout- 
hearted American. He was a great man 
and a great friend to the end, and in his 
untimely passing the community, tie 
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State, and the Nation, have suffered the 
irreparable loss of a loyal public servant 
and a noble citizen. 

The eloquent and touching services 
conducted at his grave by one of the Na- 
tion’s greatest spiritual leaders, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Francis L. Phelan, pastor of St. 
Cecelia's Church in Boston, deeply 
moved those who had gathered to bid 
their tearful farewells to a loyal friend, 
loved, respected, and admired by all who 
knew him. 

May “Bunny” Corcoran, who so well 
and so modestly exemplified the strength 
that America needs today more than 
ever before, find eternal peace and rest 
in his heavenly home. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Daily Record of 
July 29, 1958] 
LEGEND or Corcoran To Live Forever 
(By Bill McSweeny) 


“The greatest end in the history of foot- 
ball" crossed his last goal line Sunday. 
“Bunny” Corcoran died of heart trouble at 
the age of 64. Heart trouble? It hardly 
seems possible. No one ever had more ticker 
than this gray-haired lion of a man. 

His full name was Arthur Andrew Corco- 
ran, Biographers had to dig to find it out. 
It is doubtful that anyone has called him 
Arthur since he first played football at 
St. John’s Prep. Some forgotten Boswell on 
that campus named him “Bunny.” Because 
he had the swift moves of a rabbit, But the 
courage of a tiger. 

Those who knew and really liked him are 
in the hundreds, Yet, there are many more 
who probably never heard of him. “Bunny” 
was exceptional in the world of sports. Both 
in ability and in the fact that he never capi- 
talized the game and his fame into some- 
thing tangible—like money. 

He always had a good suit, a clean gray 
hat and a silk rep tie. He had a deep full 
laugh and he couldn't walk anywhere that 
people, old and young, didn’t come up and 
say, “Hi, ‘Bunny’.” He never spoke a bad 
word of anyone. His hardest knock would 
be: He's not right, that guy. He's offside.” 
These were his riches. 

GREATEST OF ALL PRO GRID TEAMS 


A man sliced him with cleats once. The 
scar was a livid line down the left side of his 
face. Life was not always kind to “Bunny,” 
but this was the only scar on mind or body. 

Outside the realm of his family he loved, 
more than any other, three people; his com- 
missioner, Frank Kelly, of the park depart- 
ment. His sidekick of half a century, 
"Swede" Nelson. His teammate of the great 
glorious days, Jim Thorpe. 

He played end on the Canton Bulldogs, 
which athletic historians contend was the 
greatest professional football team. He had 
two jobs: catch Thorpe's passes and catch 
the wild Carlisle Indian when he “went off 
the reservation." Several years ago Thorpe 
passed through Boston on the final Sports- 
men's Show swing before his death. Re- 
membering back over seasons of laughter 
and of tears he told a press conference: 
“Here you have the greatest end in the his- 
tory of football, ‘Bunny’ Corcoran. Believe it. 
Old Jim tells you s50.” 

“Bunny” was good, apparently, at every- 
thing. He came out of Georgetown to play 
third base with Connie Mack's Athletics, 
staying with them until he joined the 
French Ambulance Corps in World War I. 
After that he had a chance with the Tigers. 
But Thorpe lured him back to his first love, 
football. 

Then followed a succession of jobs, wind- 
ing up as head coach at Holy Cross and, 
for the last 14 years, director of the Hearst 
sandlot system. A hard job. Searching, al- 
ways searching for the kid who might make 
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the big league. Trying to let kids who didn't 
have it down easy. Taking the rap from 
irate parents who didn't know he was saving 
theif sons from wasted years as allmosts, but 
not quites. Standing at the pitchers mound 
for hours on end watching candidates work 
out. 
PLAYED THE GAME BY THE RULES 

Was he successful? For a starter a fistful 
of names: Monbouquette, Agganis, Gastall, 
Leja; his latest kid, a Framingham boy 
named Ryder, who'll be up there soon. And 
about 100 names which appear in the minor 
league box scores, working their way toward 
the top. And maybe a thousand names long 
since forgotten to whom he taught some- 
thing about being a man, as well as a player. 

He played the game by his rules and he 
never wavered. Last winter he had pneu- 
monia and doctors rightly gave him up for 
gone. “I'll beat it.“ he said. And came 
home. Three months ago the heart grew 
weaker and weaker. Bunny“ grew shakier, 
Just last week he could hardly walk. He 
was wasted away to a shell of a man. The 
fire was there but the juice and the muscle 
was gone. 

But he turned out at Fens Stadium for the 
first sandlot workout. And he picked 13 boys 
out of 188 in a six-hour workout, Then he 
went home to rest up for Thursday. He was 
en route to the next workout when time 
began to run out on him. 

He was all ticker and all man, this grey- 
haired lion. He ran the full 64-year course 
like a thoroughbred. The kids he taught 
are running for him now. Perhaps 1 of the 
final 13 he selected will 1 day make it to the 
majors, Perhaps somewhere in his last pick 
“Bunny” Corcoran found his greatest player. 

They're burying the body of Arthur Cor- 
coran at St. Joseph's Cemetery in West Rox- 
bury Tuesday m è 

But the legend has just begun to live. 
[From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler of July 

28, 1958] 


The death of Arthur “Bunny” Corcoran 


marks the passing of another great athlete, 


especially in football, of this section. The 
soft-spoken "Bunny" was one of those foot- 
ball ironmen of the more vigorous days when 
only the less hardy wore helmets. He was of 
the era of Bull Lowe and Tom Whelan and 
Lou Little, when a collegian would pick up 
some spending money by playing a pro game 
on Sundays. And, upon graduation, played 
pro football when $50 a game was good money 
although an All-America would get more. 
There were the Frankfort Yellow Jackets and 
the Canton Bulldogs and the Ironton Steel- 
ers. “Bunny” and Jim Thorpe not only 
were teammates, but close friends. When 
Thorpe was here a few years ago, “Bunny” 
was a close companion. But “Bunny” also 
was a grent teacher. He was an end coach 
at Holy Cross under the colorful John Mc- 
Ewan. And finished the season as head 
coach when McEwan quit after arguments 
with authorities. But “Bunny” didn't like 
the job of head coach. He would rather be 
an assistant, dealing personally with boys 
and never losing the gentle patience that 
was one of his greatest virtues. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Evening American 
of July 28, 1958 
“Bunny” Pat or THORPE 
(By Huck Finnegan) 

“Bunny” Corcoran is gone but fellow mem- 
bers of the Gridiron Club of Boston, true- 
blue friends like Dan O'Connor and “Swede” 
Nelson, will not let him be forgotten, just 
as they never let “Bulger” Lowe be forgotten. 

“Bunny” was a product of the golden age 
of sports, when sports dominated the head- 
lines. He was a pioneer in pro football right 
after World War I with O'Connor and Lowe 
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and many others from New England. They 
helped lay the cornerstone of the National 
Football League. That league has produced 
some famous successes and some abject fall- 
ures. But all its alumni seemed to have 
one trait in common; they never let down @ 
friend. 
THREE INDIANS IN BACKFIELD 


“Bunny's” father was a successful business- 
man, and “Bunny” was known as the best- 
dressed kid at Princeton Prep and George- 
town. But business never interested him. 
Baseball and foothall were his life from cradle 
to grave. Only last Tuesday he was sitting 
in the grandstand at Fens Stadium directing 
the Hearst sandlot program as he had done 
for 14 years. He was with Joe Dugan, Bill 
Joyce, and Larry Woodall of the Red Sox and 
with Bill McSweeny, of the Record. All 
could see he wasn't the old “Bunny” but 
none could foresee such a quick fadeout. 

Bunny“ was a gregt athlete in his day. 
Jim Thorpe called him the best end he ever 
saw, and Jim was looking for no favors be- 
cause Bunny“ had none to grant. He spent 
his closing years with Boston's park depart- 
ment but the Hearst sandlot program was his 
pet project. He liked to help youngsters like 
Holyoke’s Frank Leja, Medford's Bill Mon- 
bouquette, and Framingham's Steve Ryder 
to major league contracts. 

He had signed one himself way back when. 
That was in 1915 after Connie Mack had 
broken up his $100,000 infleld. Bunny“ was 
supposed to take Frank Baker's job at third 
but he wasn't ready. When he was ready 
after the war, when Ty Cobb made a bid for 
him, the owner of his club put such a pro- 
hibitive price tag on him that the Tigers lost 
interest. He managed a baseball team at 
Akron, Ohio, in his football playing days and 
later on ran the New York Athletic Club at 
Travers Island, ` 

He made his reputation mainly in football. 
He attended Georgetown with O'Connor, 
Jackie Maloney and Ralph Gilroy but didn’t 
stay long. He spent a year at Fordham with 
Frankie Frisch and Bulger Lowe, then en- 
listed with Lowe in the French Ambulance 
Corps (before the United States entry)- 
The war over, he went to Canton to play 
with and against the men who actually made 
football, He played against Knute Rockne, 
Gus Dorais, Bert Bell (now National Foot- 
ball League prexy), Lou Little, Tiny Thorn- 
hill, Jock Sutherland, Elmer Oliphant & Co- 

The Canton team had Bunny and Tom 
Whelan of Lynn at ends, Dan O'Connor (Dor- 
chester) and Fats Henry of W-J at the 
tackles, Greasy Neale and Fat Spears at the 

s, Al Feeny of Notre Dame, center, Car- 
lisle Indians Pete Calac, Joe Guyon, and Jim 
‘Thorpe in the backfield, with Tony Griggs at 
quarter. 

Others well known in New England who 
played in that league under their real or 
assumed names were Austen Lake, Mark 
Devlin, Al Pierotti, Spike Johnson, Milton 
Ghee, Guy Cogswell, Cuddy Murphy, and 
Bucky Sweetland. 

HUNTED WITH THORPE 


“We were at Canton from 1919 through 
1924,” said O'Connor. “I roomed th 
‘Bunny’ but he spent most of his time with 
Thorpe. Old Jim was an avid raccoon 
hunter, and he and ‘Bunny’ used to prow! 
the woods at night. I preferred sleep. One 
night I induced ‘Bunny’ to get to bed early: 
and Thorpe came in, took Bunny, mattress 
and all, and threatened to dump the pack- 
age out the window. There were plenty 
laughs and plenty of good times. There Was 
only one hotel in the town, so everybody had 
to know everybody else.“ 

His playing days ended, Bunny“ coached 
the ends at University of Virginin under 
Frank Murray and at Holy Cross under Capt. 
John J. McEwen. One of his Holy Cross 
proteges was Pat Lynch, now chalrman of 
the State Democratic committee, 


— 
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He was the most unpretentious of athletes, 
u kindly soul with a good word for every- 
body. It is easy to see why a boyhood chum 
from Winthrop like Swede Nelson and an 
old roomie like Dan O'Connor remained so 
deeply loyal to him to the end. 


John F. Stevens: Celebrated 
American Engineer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 53 years 
ago, on July 25, 1905, a great American, 
just appointed chief engineer of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, landed at 
the Atlantic end of the Canal Zone to 
take charge of the historic work of 
building the Panama Canal. Arriving 
in the midst of chaos and hysteria inci- 
dent to a yellow fever epidemic, he 
Tescued the project from possible dis- 
aster, prepared the plan for the canal 
that was adopted by the Congress in 
1906, formed the organization for con- 
Struction, procured the major part of 
the plant, and brought the undertaking 

a point where its success was a cer- 
tainty, with estimated completion date 
by January 1, 1915. Resigning on Jan- 
ary 30, 1907, he left the isthmus to 
attain new fame in other endeavors. 

name was John F. Stevens. 

It was my privilege on May 12, 1956, 
to have been the principal speaker at the 
Ast annual meeting of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D, C., on 

Occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the decision by the Congress for the 
high-level-lake and lock-type canal at 

anama. Thus, it was natural that I 
should choose as my subject, John F. 

tevens: Basic Architect.of the Panama 
Canal, an address published in the 
CoxcresstonaL Record of May 29, 1956, 
Volume 102, part 7, page 9285. 
1 my prelimmary reading about the 

© of Stevens, I discovered a remark- 
able career of a remarkable man, whose 
&chievements constitute important 
Chapters in American history. 

One of the greatest construction en- 
5 rs that our country ever produced, 
nevens is renowned, especially, for the 
Ollowing: 
mot Discovery of Marias Pass in 
G ntana in 1889 through which the 
5 Northern Railroad was con- 

rueted. 7 
an cond. Participation in the planning 

a Y that and other railroads. 

zu and starting of the 
Panama Canal. F 

Fourth, Rehabilitation of Russian and 

berian railroads at the end of World 

var I. 1917-23, 
eh a record indelibly associated 
int great projects, both railroad and 
Com ee anc, his name has long since be- 
as & symbol of American initiative in 

e field of transportation. 
eat du. it was with the greatest inter- 

that I read in the July 20, 1958, 
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Brooklyn edition of the New York Jour- 
nal American a news story by Harry W. 
Frantz, distin Latin-American 
correspondent of the United Press In- 
ternational, reporting that the name of 
this famed engineer is now being widely 
advocated, especially in engineering 


- circles, for the official designation of the 


great bridge that is to be built across the 
narrows from Brooklyn to Staten island 
in New York. 

As New York was the great shipping 
center from which nearly all the per- 
sonnel and supplies for building the 
Panama Canal sailed, such naming of 
this bridge would be historically appro- 
priate to a unique degree. 

The indicated news story, together 
with the-original text of the release, fol- 
low: 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
July 20, 1958} 

Foun More NAMES SUGGESTED FOR PROJECTED 
Narrows SPAN 


(By Harry W. Frantz) 

WASHINGTON, July 19—A famed Panama 
Canal engineer and three New York poli- 
ticlans are in the running for the honor of 
having a great New York bridge named after 
them, 

‘The engineer is the late John F. Stevens. 
The politicians are Governor Harriman, 
Mayor Wagner, and Tammany Leader De 
Sapio. 

The bridge is a huge span that will link 
Brooklyn and Staten Island, The structure, 
over the Narrows, one of the world’s greatest 
marine thoroughfares, is not scheduled for 
completion until 1964, but its name already 
is being debated. 

SUGGESTED NAMES 

Among the suggestions haye been Harri- 
man Bridge, Robert Wagner Bridge, and De 
Sapio Bridge. 

(Besides these and the proposal to honor 
Stevens, there has been a spirited campaign 
for several years to honor Giovanni da Ver- 
razzano, Italian explorer and first white man 
to sight the shores of New York, by naming 
the Narrows span “Verrazzano Bridge.” 

(This campaign has been sponsored by the 
Italian Historical Society, 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, and Governor Harriman himself 
publicly announced he personally ta vored 
the name “Verrazzano Bridge.“) 

That it be named in tribute to Stevens, 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal during 
its early construction period, is being ad- 
voeated by engineering circles in New York 
and Washington. 

Stevens’ proponents note that the connect- 
ing bridge between Staten Island and New 
Jersey was named for another celebrated 
Panama Canal engineer, George W. Goethals. 

President Theodore Roosevelt appointed 
Stevens chief engineer of the Panama Canal 
Commission on June 30, 1905. 


(By Harry W. Frantz) 

WASHINGTON, July 20.—A great new bridge 
over the Narrows between Staten Island 
and Brooklyn might someday be known as 
Stevens Bridge, to honor one of the most 
famous engineers of the Panama Canal con- 
struction. 

That it be named in tribute to Stevens, 
chief engineer at the canal during the early 
construction period, is being advocated by 
engincering circles in New York and Wash- 
ington, with indications of wide support, 

Sponsors of the movement presently re- 


serve their identity, pending correspondence 


with the New York Triborough Bridge Au- 
thority and other responsible State and 
municipal agencies, 

But they report privately that Stevens’ 
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name has been advanced and point out that 
the connecting bridge from Staten Island 
to New Jersey already has been named for 
another celebrated Panama Canal engineer, 

George W. Goethals, - 

The bridge over the Narrows, one of the 
world’s greatest marine thoroughfares, ts not 
scheduled for completion until 1964, but its 
name already is being debated. Among the 
suggestions have been Harriman Bridge, 
Robert Wagner Bridge, and De Sapio Bridge. 

President Theodore Roosevelt appointed 
Stevens Chicf Engineer of the Panama Canal 
Commission on June 30, 1905, after the early 
construction plans had revealed formidable 
difficulties in transportation, workers’ wel- 
fare, sanitation, canal design, and the menace 
of yellow fever. 

History recounts that barely a week after 
his arrival at Panama, Stevens decided to 
double-track the inefficient Panama Rallroad, 
establish commissaries for all employees, 
build the Tivoli Hotel, speed up housing and 
sanitary construction, and apply railroad 
transportation to mass excavation. 

His judgment influenced the later decision 
by Congress in favor of a high-level-lake plan 
with the Atlantic terminal dams and locks at 
Gatun and the Pacific dams and locks in one 
group at Agundulce, a hill south of Mira- 
flores. The alternative would have been a 
sea-level canal, involving far greater cost 
and time for construction, < 

The Panama Canal Society of Washington, 
composed of veterans of the Big Ditch con- 
struction, held a special meeting at Wash- 
ington in 1956 to honor Stevens. Repre- 
sentative Danten J. Foo, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, then described Stevens as the 
basic architect of the Panama Canal. 

“Often speaking to employees,” FLOOD said, 
„Stevens told them that there were only 
three diseases on the isthmus—yellow fever, 
malaria, and cold feet—and the greatest of 
these was cold feet.” 

There are indications that the naming of 
the Narrows Bridge for Stevens might attract 
wide additional support because of his asso- 
ciation with many other great construction 
projects in the United States ‘and foreign 
countries. ~ 

Working for James J, Hill, Northwestern 
empire builder, Stevens early in his career 
discovered the Marais Pass in Montana, 
through which the Great Northern Rallway 
was constructed. 

During World War I, he was head of the 
United States railway mission to Russia and 
directed improvement of the Russian trans- 
portation situation. 

From 1919 to 1923 he was president of the 
Inter-Allied Technical Board, which super- 
vised the Siberian Railway. 

After the war he became national presi- 
dent of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, He received the John Fritz medal 
and many other awards for great engineering i 
achievements, 


Neah Bay-Lapush Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a resolution pre- 
sented by the city of Bremerton, Wash. 
supporting a proposed highway from 
Neah Bay to Lapush, in my district. 

I am happy to know the Bremerton 
City Council and its mayor, H. O. Dom- 
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stad, have gone on record favoring this 
road, and sincerely hope that this desire 
is fulfilled. 
The resolution follows: 
“Resolution 1009 


“Whereas from Neah Bay to the Point of 
Arches and to Cape Alava (the most westerly 
point of land in the United States) and 
thence to LaPush, as the panorama unfolds, 
the huge rocks of the sea emerge from the 
silence of the centuries to welcome travelers; 
and 

“Whereas the lack of this road, less than 
30 miles in length, from Neah Bay to LaPush 
is denying the people of the State, and the 
Nation, access to one of the most spectacu- 
lar areas of this vast continent; and 

“Whereas from a financial point of view 
this road project is sound. With the build- 
ing of this highway thousands of tourists 
will stay 1 or 2 days longer in our State, 
greatly benefiting its economy; and 

“Whereas the development of such a pro- 

highway would make it possible for 
additional thousands of sports fishermen to 
become acquainted with the famous king 
salmon, whose fighting ability is legendary; 
and 

“Whereas this proposed highway would 
give mobility to the Armed Forces along the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, and would likewise 
strengthen the western rampart of our Na- 
tion which lies directly in the path of poten- 
tial invaders: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of the city of 
Bremerton, That we go on record asking the 
Governor of Washington, the chairman of 
the legislative interim committee on roads 
and bridges, and the chairman of the State 
highway commission, and other interested 
agencies, that they endorse and help put 
into action whatever procedure is necessary 
to start the building of this road in the 
shortest possible time; and be it further 

“Resolved, That letters be sent to mem- 
bers of the Washington State congressional 
delegation asking them to coordinate their 
efforts with ours and the elected represent- 
atives of this State in the procurement of 
funds and support from the National Goy- 
ernment as needed.” 

Passed and approved by the City Council 
of the city of Bremerton, signed by the 
mayor and attested by the city clerk in 
authentication of such passage this 9th day 
of July 1958, 

H. O. Domsran, 


Mayor. 
Attest: 
E. H. T. McGowan, 
City Clerk. 
Colorado Has Lost a Great Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure the House will be interested in 
an editorial from the Star-Journal of 
Pueblo, Colo., on the passing of Hon. 
E. D. Millikin, former United States 
Senator from Colorado: 

CoLorapo Has Lost A Great CITIZEN 

The death of former Senator Eugene D. 
Millikin Saturday brought to a close the life 
of one of Colorado's greatest citizens. 

A brilliant, kind, and thoughtful man—he 
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achieved the highest esteem of his col- 
leagues in the Senate where he served from. 
1942 to 1956. i 

As a Coloradoan he always placed the in- 
terests of his State second only to the basic 
interests of the Nation. Partisanship was 
limited to those things about which political 
parties disagree as to principle, but when 
the interests of Colorado and its citizens 
were involved, he joined forces with other 
Coloradoans. His close friendship and work- 
ing understanding with former Senator and 
Governor, Ed C. Johnson, constituted the 
outstanding State team in the United States 
Senate. 

As a Republican leader he had no peer. 
He never dictated—he cooperated and 
worked for mutual understanding and bene- 
ficial solutions to all problems. 

He was a close personal friend of the late 
Robert A. Taft and supported him for the 
nomination for President on the Republican 
ticket. But when President Eisenhower was 
given the party’s nomination in 1952, Sena- 
tor Millikin joined ranks and became one of 
the President's ardent supporters and 
workers. 

His record of accomplishments is almost 

endless. 
Colorado has lost a great citizen and de- 
vout worker. Poor health cut his senatorial 
service short and the entire Nation missed 
his leadership and guidance in the 85th 
Congress. 

We know we express the sentiments of 
thousands of persons when we pay him our 
highest tribute and extend to his widow our 
deep sympathy and condolence. Senator 
Millikin was truly one of Colorado's and the 
Nation's greatest citizens. 


Best Editorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial, written by Mr. 
Jack W. Gore, editor and copublisher of 
the Fort Lauderdale Daily News, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., has been judged best 
editorial in 1957 by the better news- 
paper contest of the National Editorial 
Association. This new honor just re- 
ceived is in addition to many others re- 
ceived during the past years by this able 
and outstanding editor. This award- 
winning editorial “When Father Loses 
Contact With Son He Should Not Expect 
Help From Santa” was first printed De- 
cember 22, 1957. It is a fine example of 
the kind of newspaper that serves our 
Sixth District in Florida. The lesson 
presented here is of importance to all of 
us; therefore, I am happy to present it 
here in the Record for all the Members 
to read: 

Wren FATHER Loses Contact Wirn Son He 
SHOULD Nor Expect HeLP From SANTA 
(By Jack W. Gore) 

A few days ago an incident happened in 
one of our department stores here in town 
which well filustrates how many of us today 
ps looking to someone else to solve our prob- 
ems, 

The incident involved a father, his 6-year- 
old son, and the store Santa Claus. 
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The man, well-dressed and apparently of 
above average means, brought his little boy 
into the store to talk to Santa Claus. But 
before the little boy got to Santa the father 
handed the bewhiskered gentleman a slip 
of paper on which he had noted all the child's 
misdeeds and he asked Santa to read the lst 
and then tell his son he shouldn't do those 
things any more, 

Santa locked at the list to see what the 
man had written. With some astonishment 
he noted that the father wanted him to tell 
the little 6-year-old boy to stop biting other 
children; to stop destroying all the neigh- 
bors’ plants and flowers; to stop calling his 
mommy names and telling her to shut up; to 
quit tearing down his bedroom window cur- 
tains and not to dig big holes in the walls of 
his room; to quit being selfish with his toys 
and his other possessions; and, finally, to 
quit telling lies. 

This list was quite an indictment against 
a little 6-year-old boy, and when Santa fin- 
ished reading it he called the man over to 
his side. 

Gently, but rather firmly, he explained that 
he couldn't do what the father had request- 
ed. His job, Santa said, wasn't to make little 
boys and girls unhappy or sad. Nor could he 
do in just a few seconds of conversation what 
a father had apparently failed to do in 6 
years. He would talk to the little tyke, of 
course, but he would talk to him like he did 
all the other youngsters so that the child 
would leaye with a bit of happiness in his 
heart instead of a feeling of guilt. 

We don’t happen to know the father of 
this little 6-year-old boy, but he must be a 
very disturbed individual to think that 3 
store Santa Claus can take the place of a 
parent in teaching a child the fundamentals 
of good behavior, 

Or, perhaps disturbed isn't exactly the 
word to use in this case. Perhaps lazy, care- 
less, indifferent, or just plain ignorant would 
be better words to characterize a father who 
has apparently lost any ability he might 
have had to control his own offspring. 

Or then again, perhaps it isn't the father’s 
fault at all. Maybe this child is one of those 
really unfortunate children who actually 
can't tell the difference between good and 
bad conduct and who need psychiatric treat- 
ment which few parents are qualified to give 
to straighten them out. 

Whatever the reason behind the incident, 
however, it well illustrates an attitude which 
is all too prevalent today. Far too many of 
us are looking to others to do the things for 
us that we should do for ourselves. The 
home is a place where a child should learn 
the rudiments of good behavior and proper 
morals. But many of us are too busy 
teach our children these essentials. So We 
turn the job over to our schools and 
churches, our juvenile authorities and police 
courts, and hope that in some magical fash- 
ion they will do what we are too busy to do- 

Like a store Santa Claus these agencies 
cannot be an adequate substitute for a 
child's own parents. A school can apply 
discipline to a child but it cannot give him 
love. A church can preach the necessity for 
good morals but it cannot take the place of 
parents in setting good moral examples for 
a child to follow. And juvenile authorities 
and police courts can correct and punish but 
all too often by the time they are called in 
it is much to late to do any real good. 

This Santa Claus incident in one of our 
department stores a few days ago wasn't & 
big thing. Quite probably it went almost 
unnoticed by people standing nearby waiting 
for their own youngsters to see Santa. 

Yet, small as it was, it is still symptoma tio 
of a great ill that is prevalent in our Nation- 
More and more of us are losing close con 
with our children and then looking arow! 
for some Santa Claus to get us out of trouble 
we bulit up for ourselves. 
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Naval Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an arti- 
cle, published in the July 1958 issue of 
Navy, official publication of the Navy 
League, entitled Naval Tradition: Bul- 
Wark of the Republic.“ by Anthony Har- 
rigan, of the Charleston News and 
Courier, Charleston, S. C., the South's 
Oldest and best newspaper: 

Naval TRADITION: BuLWARK OF THE REPUBLIC 


(Guest editorial by Anthony Harrigan, pub- 
lished in July 1958 issue of Navy, official 
Publication of the Navy League) 


In this second atomic decade the Nation's 
Strongest shield is the character of its citi- 
ens. It is not something that can be pro- 
vided for in a Defense Department budget or 
listed on a strength report. It is the princi- 
Pal means of defense in the arsenal of the 
United States. And the strengthening of 

er is an all-important task facing 
those who are charged with this Nation's de- 
Tense planning. 

The naval service of the United States has 
long recognized its responsibilities in 
Strengthening the character of the men who 
Serve in its ships and aircraft and who exe- 
Cute its battle plans, Moreover, the United 
States Navy Is keenly aware of its role in 
holding up to the Nation a pattern of con- 
Suct and character for citizens to emulate. 

e Navy's heroes and outstanding officers— 
John Paul Jones, Stephen ‘Decatur, Oliver 

Perry, David Farragut, George 
Dewey, Ernest King—have represented to the 
Nation much more than professional excel- 
—.— in the art of naval warfare. They have 
eat aon the highest type of American 

This phase of the Navy's role should be 
8 again and again these days. For 
the Navy has a character-training task to 
Rare Plish that the Nation cannot afford to 

ve crippled or limited. The reasons for 
this stress are very clear, 

The President of the United States and 
Others in authority have expressed concern 
&t signs of deterioration in some departments 
Of American life. Public discussion in re- 
nat Years has focused on lowered stand- 
Pring of publio and private behavior. Under 
hae Pressure of modern living, ethical values 

ve suffered. And there has been a down- 
85 g of the importance of personal re- 

Ponsibility. Some educational theories 
3 ve emphasized life adjustment and ig- 
eder the basic importance of sacrifice and 
iscipline in human affairs. 
8 Naval service has been fortunate in 
t its rigid standards of behavior have 
whic maintained. Nevertheless, an age 
uch excuses lowered standards and which 
nas ntemptucus of strictness and tradition 
rare an effect on persons outside as well as 
— de civilian circles. Unnecessary empha- 
e Material rewards and inadequate 
the €rstanding of the patriotism that causes 
a n to stay in a profession that has limited 
Stele? A rewards has an adverse effect on 
whee The blurring of responsibility, 
life is characteristic of much in modern 
and which takes the form of saying 
than are rooted in social conditions rather 
mane individual failure, touches the judg- 
— Of citizens, whether in or out of uni- 
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‘The willingness to forget the primary 
obligation to one's little platoon in life— 
indeed to one’s own nation first and last— 
has troubled leaders of this Nation, Fur- 
thermore, the demands of a technological 
era could have the effect, if such is not 
already the case, of causing an officer to 
undervalue the traditions of his service. 
There is the real danger of officers forget- 
ting that they are first of all naval officers 


= as they become absorbed in the gadgetry of 


modern warfare. Such a situation, on a 
large scale, would be a national tragedy. 
For an officer of the United States Navy is 
not basically a button-pusher, reactor con- 
trol technician, or a slide rule or electronic 
computer operator. He is an officer and a 
gentleman, a leader of men and a duty- 
conscious citizen who is the bearer of a spe- 
clal tradition that strengthens all Americans. 

The customs and usages of the nayal 
service, which advocates of a single service 
fail to appreciate, are the strengthening 
factors, in terms of human character and 
spirit, that made possible victories at Mid- 
way and a hundred spots on the board 
Pacific. The distinctive United States Navy 
traditions and customs build up a pattern 
of thought and action that carries men 
through crises that men, without a naval 
background would fall to overcome. They 
provide what Admiral Mahan referred to as 
“a reserve of strength which cannot be ob- 
tained by any novel device.” 

Naval traditions enable men of ordinary 
talents to work harder, sacrifice more, and 
act with greater promptness than would 
the rules and regulations of an artificially 
created single seryice. For that reason, the 
United States Navy, which must be prepared 
to fight on the vertical frontier and the 
undersea frontier, must not forget the fron- 
tier of character. On the American char- 
acter, influenced by the traditions of the 
naval seryice depends, in large degree, the 
safety of the republic, 


The Tax on Telephone Service Should 
Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity once again to 


- make a plea for repeal of the 10-percent 


tax on telephone service. 

We all know taxes are a necessary part 
of life. But why do we overtax a re- 
source that is also an essential part of 
our life? ü 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
Federal excise tax on communications 
is a discriminatory overtax on a service 
that people cannot do without. 

It is a discriminatory tax. Telephone 
service is the only household utility so 
taxed—there is no excise tax on gas, 
water, or electricity. The tax also dis- 
criminates against long-distance users, 
because it is calculated on a percentage 
basis; people who live in remote sections 
of the country, away from population 
centers, are penalized by this tax. 

Excise taxes on communications, until 
now, have been levied only during emer- 
fencies—and removed after the emer- 
gencies. Today, more than a decade 
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after the end of the World War IT emer- 
gency, the excise tax on communications 
is still in effect—adding 10 percent to 
telephone bills and all telegrams and 
radiograms. 

Communications are a necessary in 
business, government, and community 
life. More than 75 percent of the Ameri- 
can households have telephone service, 
and few businesses could operate with- 
out telephone and telegraph service, 
Yet these services are taxed at luxury 
rates. Only such items as club -dues, 
cabaret bills, liquor, and tobacco are 
taxed at higher rates. A 

The question of excise taxes comes 
up before Congress just about every 
year. It is hardly to point out 
here that removal of the tax from com- 
munication services has been urged re- 
peatedly by representatives of the regu- 
latory commissions, 

The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners has reaf- 
firmed its stand with a resolution calling 
for repeal of the tax. The association 
also has authorized its president to ap- 
point a special committee to work to- 
ward this end. 

In 1956 the communication excise 
levies exceeded a total of $574 million or 
in excess of $9 per telephone per year. 
This is a big load for telephone cus- 
tomers to carry. 

Representatives of the telephone in- 
dustry, appearing before the House Ways 
and Means Subcommittee have graphi- 
cally demonstrated this cost problem: 
for every dollar of additional net earn- 
ings granted a telephone company, the 
customer must pay $2.29—of which 21 
cents is excise tax. 

Expressed in another way— 


One of these ‘representatives testi- 


for every million dollars authorized in in- 
creased rates, $520,000 of this amount goes 
to the Federal Government as income taxes, 
But another 10 percent, over and above the 
million dollars, must be pald directly by 
the customers as an excise tax. 


Another point of concern registered by 
a telephone company spokesman was 
made in the following words: 

We have now come to the point where the 
wartime pent-up demand for telephone sery- 
ice is lessening and the full impact of the 
excise tax is being felt increasingly. * * * 
A public utility like a telephone company 
has to compete in the money market with 
oll, manufacturing, and other utility com- 
panies and all other business g capi- 
tal. The excise tends to dry up the capita 
market by subtracting from the customer's 
spendable dollar, amounts which might 
otherwise be saved and invested in new capi- 
tal, and also raises doubts in the minds of 
some investors as to whether an industry 
so very heavily taxed is truly a good invest- 
ment. 


Even without the excise tax, commu- 
nications already bear a heavy tax 
burden. 

An example of just how big a tax load 
telephone customers carry was spelled 
out not long ago by one telephone com- 
pany. It reported a total of $1281% mil- 
lion for Federal, State, and local taxes. 
About one-third of this—$36.985,000— 
was Federal excise tax. 
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The total tax bill in this case amount- 
ed to 2½ times the company's net prof- 
its and was 50 percent more than the 
amount it spent for maintenance costs, 
including wages and supplies. 

Of course, the money to pay these 
taxes came from the telephone custom- 
ers. Looking at the tax figures from 
the customers’ viewpoint, the company 
found its customers paid an average of 
$60.34 in telephone taxes in a single year. 
This means, on the average, that 28 cents 
from every dollar the company collected 
from customers last year went for taxes. 

An example of how the excise taxes on 
communications add to the family food 
bill has been given to the House subcom- 
mittee. 

A spokesman for the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee that 
the 10-percent tax on communications 
alone added about $1,575,000 a year, or 
roughly $5,250 a day, to the country’s 
food bill for fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, which 
make up about 21 percent of per capita 
food consumption in this country, are 
highly perishable. The industry moves 
an average of 5,000 carload shipments 
every working day, and fast transporta- 
tion and use of the telephone and tele- 
graph are indispensable. 

At best it is wobbly economics to put 
& public necessity in the same category 


with luxuries for excise-tax purposes.: 


And in a period of inflation, such rea- 
soning collapses completely. 

Utilities need rate increases as the cost 
of doing business rises. There is no way 
around this fact. But why add a tax on 
top of the utility bill? 

This penalizes the customer for using 
a necessity—something he has to use, 
The tax is thereby locked into his cost 
of living. On the other hand, many 
items which he can choose to buy or not 
to buy go free of this type of tax. 

A constituent recently wrote: 

“With all of the talk, writing, and growing 
concern that there is about the slowdown in 
business, in unemployment, high 
public debt and today’s cost of government, 
Congress certainly should understand that 
unjustly penalizing users of telephone serv- 
ice through the continuation of wartime ex- 
cise taxes is not in the public interest, but 
is In effect— 

A penalty upon very business which de- 
pends upon the sale of goods or services for 
its existence—once upon the use of tele- 
phone service by the business and once 
more upon its suppliers and customers use 
of telephone service associated with orders, 
etc., pertaining to the business. 

A penaity upon workingmen and working- 
women and their efforts to retain employ- 
ment or to find reemployment—once upon 
the use of telephone service by the working- 
men and workingwomen and once more upon 
their employers, or potential employers, use 
of telephone service in calling them for avail- 
able work. 

A penalty upon every business, upon work- 
ingmen and workingwomen, and upon all in- 
vestors, who use telephone service indi- 
rectly as an aid to retaining and improving 
thelr status as taxpaying businesses and citi- 
rens; a penalty upon the same taxpaylng 
businesses and citizens who finally must 
carry whatever burdens grow out of the slow- 
down in business, increasing unemployment, 
high public debt and today’s high cost of 
government, 
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The concern over this tax becoming 
imbedded in the tax structure is not an 
idle one. Very recently a joint Federal- 
State committee formed at President 
Eisenhower's recommendation to deter- 
mine an orderly line of demarcation be- 
tween Federal and State responsibilities, 
agreed tentatively to permit 40 percent 
of the tax on local telephone service to 
pass from Federal hands to the States in 
return for the States assuming certain 
additional responsibilities. This is a 
clear indication that some are coming to 
think of the excise tax as a permanent 
feature of our tax structure. I need not 
point out any such action would lessen 
whatever chance there may be of elim- 
inating this discriminatory levy. 

The position of the telephone industry, 
both Bell System and independent tele- 
phone companies, on the telephone taxes 
has been stated as follows: 

The entire communications industry has 
urged the elimination of these taxes at every 
opportunity. Representatives of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
and of the Bell System have testified before 
congressional committees a number of times, 
beginning as early as 1947. The current in- 
ternational situation has cast doubt on a 
lessening of Federal expenditures and an 
overall reduction of taxes. Nevertheless, the 
question remains as to whether or not a tax 
so discriminatory as the telephone excise tax 
should be continued in lieu of obtaining 
needed revenue from other tax sources. 

A Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
has been formed to determine an orderly 
line of demarcation between the spheres of 
Federal and State responsibilities. This 
committee has proposed that 40 percent of 
the local telephone tax be turned over to the 
States in order to provide funds for certain 
functions now handled by the Federal Goy- 
ernment and to be assumed by the States. 
The proposal overlooks (1) that the local 
telephone tax was a wartime emergency tax, 
(2) that no excise tax was ever imposed 
upon local telephone service until required 
by World War II, and (3) that the proposal 
of the committee would have the effect of 
making the tax on local telephone services 
a part, and no doubt a permanent part, of 
the tax structure of State governments for 
the first time in the history of telephone 
service, 

The committee's proposal, if adopted, 
would freeze the excise tax permanently into 
the tax structure. It would fasten an un- 
equal tax burden on telephone customers 
and therefore should not be permitted to 
occur. 

The necessity of maintaining Federal tax 
revenues at the current high level should not 
preclude the elimination of the unfair and 
discriminatory excise tax on communication 
services. The nature of this tax demands its 
early repeal. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the excise tax on 
communications service is an unsound 
tax that should be repealed now. 


James Howard McClellan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many fine editorials appearing in 


July 31 


the newspaper of Capitol Hill—Roll 
Call. 

The one appearing this week on 
James Howard McClellan is deserying of 
your attention: 

JaMEs HOWARD MCCLELLAN 

Our heart and hand go out to the grief- 
stricken father, the young widow, and the 
stepmother of Jimmy McClellan. Those of 

«us who know the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas are aware of the love, affection, and 
hopes for the future that he held for his 
sole surviving son. Time after time, the 
solemn-faced man had walked slowly to the 
grass plot on the high ground in the little 
graveyard at Melvern. There he had bid 
a last goodby to James’ mother, then to his 
eldest son, and then to his second son. On 
Thursday, he walked beside Jimmy through 
the stifling Arkansas heat to the resting 
place of his loved ones to say goodby again, 
and a bereaved nation walked with him. 

Senator McCuerian’s high hopes for his 
son were well justified. At 30, Jimmy had 
established a law practice in Little Rock 
that was well on the way to becoming the 
most successful in the State. He had served 
his country in the Armed Forces and there 
is little doubt, that had he lived, he would 
have followed in the footsteps of his ilius- 
trious father, The Senator looked forward to 
the day he could return to Arkansas and 
join his son im the practice of law, and 
Jimmy, too, looked forward to that day for 
they had established an ideal father-son re- 
lationship. 

It is our fervent hope that this, the latest 
in a long line of personal tragedies, will not 
break the spirit of Senator MCCLELLAN, We 
do not think that it will, for the Senator is a 
strong man and he knows the Nation needs 
him. 


Dr. Norman Vincent Peale Discusses Pay 
Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article on the subject 
of pay TV by one of the Nation's best 
known clergymen and authors, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale: ` 
Dr. NORMAN VINCENT Peale Discusses Par 

TELEVISION 
(By Ruth Nathan) 

“It's simple, Pay TV won't pay. The 
people can't afford it.“ 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, one of the Na- 
tion's best known clergymen and authors, 
who has appeared frequently on the air, made 
this obseraytion in a recent interview. 

“Sure, I've been thinking about pay TV. 
and so have other church leaders with whom 
I've had private shop talk; but we've been re- 
luctant to declare ourselves publicly because 
the situation ls fraught with politics. 
think it is important to speak up now,” he 
said, “especially since the people are g 
premature comfort from the decision of the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
postpone a trial test of pay television. This 
is the time to build strength.” 

Dr. Peale, who believes in positive thinking 
and confident living, as espoused in his bes’ 
selling books, also believes that positive ac 
tion should be taken against positive 

As pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City and founder of the Ameri- 
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can Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry, 
he drew on his own experience to document 
his conviction about free TV. 

“When I go out on lecture tours to raise 
money for my foundation and other services, 
I charge a modest admission fee,” he said. 
‘I discovered that the people cannot afford 
exen this small amount. It simply is a fact 
that most people are living on strict budgets. 
When our official organ, Guideposts, failed 
to get some subscribers to renew at the tiny 
Cost of $2 a year, we sent out a question- 
Naire to learn why. Nearly every withdrawal 
Was based on the budget factor—mind you, 
$2 was important to most budgets on a 
yearly basis.” 

Asked what he thought about the fee to 
— religious service on television, Dr. Peale 


“It's well to remember that in actual 
church, if the plate is passed, contributions 
âre strictly voluntary. Imagine my saying 

my parishioners, I don't intend to preach 
& sermon until you pay me 50 cents“ 

How does Dr. Peale weigh the power of 
television? It is formidable, of course,” 
he said. “The greatest showcase for the man- 
utacturer of goods to advertise his wares; 
the greatest medium whereby a clergyman 
Might persuade the viewer to allow religion 
to work in his life, to let it give him victory 
Over his problems, * * * TV, in many re- 
*Pects, sets the tone, morals, idealism, and 
Conditioning of the American mind. 

There is no question in my mind but that 
is in the public domain. It belongs to 
sk People, like the beaches, the right-of- 
t “So many people are lonely,” he said. Un- 
ortunately, their inner resources are lim- 

—I mean intellectually. They find them- 
Selves with nothing to do, day and night, 
and no money to go out on the town.” 
1 Peale recalled a sight on one of his 
Umerous train trips through the country. 

T remember going through Baltimore,” he 
ald. “I saw this forest of TV antennas on 
whole score of pathetic-looking, poor-dis- 

et houses, It was symbolic, as if those 
Antennas were being sent up by all those 
People into the heavens for something, some- 

ing nice, to come into their homes. 

t's not forget the aged and the handi- 

Pped. Dr. Peale went on. “There are 50 
P y- My brother, Dr. Robert Clifford 
bo says that in about 80 percent of the 
oo he visits on his medical rounds there 
21 the least one elderly person on the premises 
por er living on a small fixed pension or sup- 
8 by his children. Often his eyes are 
agen 10 the TV set. I feel that TV ts to the 
bint, and disabled what braille is to the 

Und.“ 
erer Dr. Peale have anything to say 

Aust TV programing as it is today? 

«, Well,” Dr. Peale sald in his perky drawl, 
po metimes one thinks of it as a bad, metal- 
You ne mechanical screech getting into 
ke nervous system, But as long as it 
eden its good taste, it is a great force for 

Pe tion, enlightenment and pleasure.” 
tian” the possible elimination of commer- 

* Sometimes labeled objectionable by 

we club and church groups? 

W of all," Dr. Peale sald, “it would be 

„to the advertiser who perhaps 

does n't sell as much of his product as he 

woul Pag tl and then the American people 

Secu footing the bill of higher prices. 

ac y. I do not feel that commercials are 
oe force.” 

á Mrs. Peale are the ents of 2 
f2uehters, 15 and 23, and a 2 Our 
‘mitte ud afford pay TV,” Dr. Peale ad- 
because trug. “but we're all against it 
fin bay TV presents the great danger of 
the Z the pocketa of the few and emptying 
Where inet of the many. This is a case 
Who is 15 interests of the smallest citizen 
tected. eking in influence must be pro- 
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“Let’s look at what we've got on present 
TV.“ Dr. Peale said. “There are many rich, 
regular hours of free religious programing 
and family counseling each week. Pay TV 
champions haye not come up yet with any 
plans for providing such public service, to say 
nothing of news, science and other educa- 
tional shows not classified ‘pure entertain- 
ment.’ On the other hand, heads of the 
broadcasting networks, such as Dr. Frank 
Stanton of CBS and Robert Sarnoff of NBC, 
have shown a sense of responsibility to the 
public. There is a growing number of food- 
for-thought programs for which free time, 
and often technical production are pro- 
vided.” 

Dr. Peale's favorite programs are: The 
Lineup, I Love Lucy, Person to Person, Dean 
Pike, and This Is You Life. He was paid trib- 
ute over the latter about 3 years ago. He also 
loves westerns, especially Wyatt Earp. Dr. 
Peale pointed out that other cowboy sagas, 
such as Gunsmoke and Have Gun, Will 
Travel, often weave moral messages into their 
shows. 

Revealing that in his talks with other re- 
ligious leaders he has never found a single 
clergyman who was in favor of pay television, 
Dr. Peale announced he would seek an open, 
interfaith study-group meeting with leaders 
of all denominations. This he intends to do 
upon his return from a visit to the Middle 
East. “I think we must help the people 
prove that the fallacies of pay television are 
go great that its proponents would outsmart 
themselves and lose money. 

“Pay television is a form of tax; the scheme 
won't take hold. But,” Dr. Peale concluded, 
“we must do all we can to prevent it.” 


Bounty on Dogfish Shark Proposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, de- 
pletion of our salmon runs is a serious 
problem for the commercial fishermen 
and the sports fishermen of Puget Sound 
and the Pacific Northwest. This prob- 
lem can be traced to two major causes, 
fishing with small-mesh nets by the Jap- 
anese, and predators. Negotiations with 
Japan are being undertaken to bring 
about a solution to the former, but 
something positive should be done in 
an attempt to solve the latter problem. 

I have offered a bill that I believe is 
@ practical method of controlling one 
of the most common predators, the dog- 
fish shark. This salmon-eating fish has 
increased in numbers during the past 
few years, both in west-coast waters and 
in the waters off the Northeast Atlantic 
coast. 

This fish is a serious problem to the 
salmon industry of my district and fish- 
eries in general. Many tons of valuable 
commercial and sports fish are lost and 
thousands of dollars spent because of 
damage by dogfish to fishing gear. This 
means great losses to the fishermen of 
the Second District who rely on salmon 
runs for their livelihood, and affects the 
sports fisherman, Sports fishing in my 
disctrict is part of another industry, 
tourism. Poor fishing caused by these 
predators means potential reduction in 
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incomes for resort operators. My bill 
would provide payment of bounties on 
dogfish to encourage the destruction of 
this menace. 

I might point out that at one time 
the dogfish provided income because of 
its medicinal properties. Today, syn- 
thetics have replaced the value of these 
properties, leaving no incentive to take 
dogfish shark commercially. This may 
account for the rapid increase of dogfish 
in Pacific coast waters during the past 
few years. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope Congress can give 
prompt attention to this legislation be- 
cause of the seriousness of the problem. 
The destruction of this predator must 
be accomplished so we can protect one 
of our most vital natural resources. 


Pay TV Presents the Great Danger of Fill- 
ing the Pockets of Few and Emptying 
the Pockets of Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the accom- 
panying article concerning pay TV, by 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, came to my 
desk—I read it and liked it. I think 
others would want to read Dr. Peale's 
discussion concerning a minister's point 
of view, regarding pay television. The 
article follows: 

Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE Discusses Par 
TELEVISION 

“It's simple. Pay TV won't pay. The peo- 
ple can’t afford it.” 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, one of the Na- 
tion's best-known clergymen and authors, 
who has appeared frequently on the air, 
made this observation in a recent interview. 

“Sure, I've been thinking about pay TV, 
and so have other church leaders with whom 
I've had private shop talk; but we've been 
reluctant to declare ourselves publicly be- 
cause the situation is fraught with politics. 
I think it Is important to speak up now.“ he 
said, “especially since the people are gaining 
premature comfort from the decision of the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
postpone a trial test of pay television. This 
is the time to build strength.” 

Dr. Peale, who believes in positive think- 
ing and confident living, as espoused In his 
best-selling books, also believes that positive 
action should be taken against positive 
greed. 

As pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City and founder of the Ameri- 
can Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry, 
he drew on his own experience to document 
his conviction about free TV. 

“When I go out on lecture tours to raise 
money for my foundation and other services, 
I charge a modest admission fee,” he said. 
“I discovered that the people cannot afford 
even this small amount, It simply is a fact 
that most people are living on strict budgets. 
When our official organ, Guideposts, failed 
to get some subscribers to renew at the tiny 
cost of $2 a year, we sent out a questionnaire 
to learn why. Nearly every withdrawal was 
based on the budget factor—mind you, $2 
was important to most budgets on a yearly 
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Asked what he thought about the fee to 
see a religious service on television, Dr, Peale 
said: 

“It’s well to remember that in actual 
church, if the plate is passed, contributions 
are strictly voluntary. Imagine my saying 
to my parishioners, ‘I don’t intend to preach 
a sermon until you pay me 50 cents.“ 

How does Dr. Peale weigh the power of 
television? “It is formidable, of course,” he 
said. “The greatest showcase for the manu- 
facturer of goods to advertise his wares; the 
greatest medium whereby a clergyman might 
persuade the viewer to allow religion to work 
in his life, to let it give him victory over his 
problems. * * * TV, in many respects, sets 
the tone, morals, idealism, and conditioning 
of the American mind. 

“There Is no question in my mind but that 
TV is in the public domain. It belongs to 
the people, like the beaches, the right-of- 
way. 

“So many people are lonely,” he said. Un- 
fortunately, thelr inner resources are lim- 
ited—I mean intellectually. They find them- 
selves with nothing to do, day and night, and 
no money to go out on the town.” 

Dr, Peale recalled a sight on one of his 
numerous train trips through the country. 
“I remember going through Baltimore,“ he 
said. “I saw this forest of TV antennas on 
a whole score of pathetic-looking, poor-dis- 
trict houses. It was symbolic, as if those 
antennas were being sent up by all those 
people into the heavens for something, some- 

nice, to come into their homes. 

“Let’s not forget the aged and the handi- 

pped.“ Dr. Peale went on. There are so 
cheney. My brother; Dr. Robert Clifford Peale, 
says that in about 80 percent of the homes 
he visits on his medical rounds there is at 
least 1 elderly person on the premises either 
living on a small fixed pension or supported 
by his children. Often his eyes are glued 
to the TV set. I feel that TV is to the aged 
and disabled what braille is to the blind.” 

Does Dr, Peale have anything to say against 
TV programing as it is today? 

“Well,” Dr. Peale said in his perky drawl, 
“sometimes one thinks of it as a bad, metal- 
lic, inane mechanical screech getting into 
your nervous system. But as long as it keeps 
its good taste, it is a great force for educa- 
tion, enlightenment, and pleasure.” 

And the possible elimination of commer- 
cials, sometimes labeled objectionable by 
some club and church groups? 

“First of all," Dr. Peale said, “it would be 
unfair to the advertiser who perhaps 
wouldn't sell as much of his product as he 
does now, and then the American people 
would be footing the bill of higher prices. 
Secondly, I do not feel that commercials are 
a corrupting force.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Peale are the parents of 2 
daughters, 15 and 23, and a son, 21. “Our 
family could afford pay TV.“ Dr. Peale ad- 
mitted frankly, “but we're all against it be- 
cause pay TV presents the great danger of 
filling the pockets of the few and emptying 
the pockets of the many. This is a case 
where the interests of the smallest citizen 
who is lacking in influence must be pro- 
tected. 

"Let's look at what we've got on present 
TV.“ Dr. Peale said. There are many rich, 
regular hours of free religious programing 
and family counseling each week. Pay TV 
champions have not come up yet with any 
Plans for providing such public service, to 
say nothing of news, science, and other edu- 
cational shows not classified pure entertain- 
ment. On the other hand, heads of the 
broadcasting networks, such as Dr, Frank 
Stanton of CBS and Robert Sarnoff of NBC, 
have shown a sense of responsibility to the 
public. There is a growing number of food- 
for-thought programs for which free time, 
and often technical production are pro- 
vided.” 3 

Dr. Peale's favorite programs are: The 
Lineup, I Love Lucy, Person to Person, 
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Dean Pike, and This Is Your Life. He was 
paid tribute over the latter about 3 years 
ago. He also loves westerns, especially 
Wyatt Earp._ Dr. Peale pointed out that 
other cowboy sagas, such as Gunsmoke and 
Have Gun, Will Travel, often weave moral 
messages into their shows. 

Revealing that in his talks with other re- 
Ngious leaders he has never found a single 
clergyman who was in favor of pay televi- 
sion, Dr, Peale announced he would seek an 
open, interfaith study-group meeting with 
leaders of all denominations. This he in- 
tends to do upon his return from a yisit to 
the Middle East. “I think we must help 
the people prove that the fallacies of pay 
television are so great that its proponents 
would outsmart themselves and lose money. 

Pay television is a form of tax; the 
scheme won't take hold. But,“ Dr. Peale 
concluded, “we must do all we can to pre- 
vent it.“ 


Stadium Bill Signed, Ending 50-Year 
Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
highly pleased with the final action by 
President Eisenhower when he signed the 
bill on Monday to provide a modern 
stadium for the Nation’s Capital. This 
culminated efforts on behalf of many 
people over a period of more than 50 
years. 

Nearly 15 years ago, I proposed legisla- 
tion with a view of providing such a 
facility for Washington. Some 10 years 
ago, I introduced a stadium bill. I have 
had the feeling that a facility of this 
kind was imperative for this city, which 
is not only the Capital of the United 
States, but looked upon as a center of 
operation in many, many ways through- 
out the world. 

Many people have cooperated in this 
effort and even though there has been 
controversy, it is a tribute to the people 
of Washington that these differences 
have been resolved and through their 
cooperation this program finally is 
assured. 

I would like to pay a special tribute to 
one who has been methodic and untiring 
in his efforts toward this action. William 
N. McLeod, Jr., clerk of the House Dis- 
trict Committee, has on more than one 
occasion been the motivating factor that 
prevented our efforts in the last few 
years from subsiding. He has cooperated 
with the committee and pursued the sug- 
gestions that we have made that kept the 
program alive. A debt of gratitude and 
special thanks are due him for his co- 
operation and constant efforts. 

An article appeared in the Star, Mon- 
day afternoon of this weck, with refer- 
ence to the stadium and something about 
its history. In order that it too may be 
made a part of the record, under unani- 
mous consent, I include this article with 
these remarks in the RECORD; 
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Sraprom BILL, Srewep, ENDING 50-Year FIGHT 
(By Grace Bassett) 

President Eisenhower today signed a bill 
to give Washington a 50,000-seat stadium. 

His signature made law out of language 
reflecting half a century of community effort 
to win a model sports arena for the District 
of Columbia. The stadium will be located 
near the armory between Independence and 
Constitution Avenues, 

For the last 2 years, the drive has been 
led by William N. McLeod, Jr., clerk of the 
House District Committee. His orders came 
from a Representative from the Deep South 
with no constituents to serve nor votes to win 
by his compaign. 

Representative Harris, Democrat of Arkan- 
sas, began championing a stadium in the 
Halls of Congress 9 years ago. A chairman 
of a House District Subcommittee, he steered 
through legislation in 1944 for a stadium- 
museum, to be run by a Presidentially ap- 
pointed Commission. 

BALKED BY DISSENSION 

The aluminum-topped, marble-faced 
dream never was built because nobody could 
figure out how to finance it. The idea was 
buffeted about in Congress for a decade 85 
civic leaders split on stadium sites. 

Through the years, the relatively obscure 
Arkansas Representative rose to become 4 
powerful, controversial House investigator of 
influence peddling in Washington, He kept 
the stadium top-drawer business. 

Mr. Harris received a telephone call in 
Arkansas in September of 1956 from Mr. 
McLeod about reviving legislation. 

George Marshall, owner of the Washington 
Redskins football team, had knocked on House 
District Committee doors with a new idea; 

BILL DRAFT ORDERED 

“Authorize an engineering study of finan- 
cing, design, and location snags that have 
blocked the stadium for years,” he said. 
Then, on the basis of a sensible plan, Con- 
gress would be willing to call for construc- 
tion, Mr. Marshall reasoned, 

When Mr. McLeod put the idea to Repres 
sentative Harris, orders went out. The law- 
maker told Mr, McLeod to draft a bill. Mr. 
Harris’ prime concern was setting on a loci 
tion, He was encouraged by Mr. M * 
report that business leaders had p: 
to work for a public subscription of bonds 
to finance the arena, 

Federal appropriations for the stadium 
were blocked repeatedly in past Congresses 
as “giveaways,” 

Hundreds of conferences began. They 
were to occupy many days and nights of 
Mr. McLeod's time for the next 2 years: 
George F. Shea, Armory Board chairman and 
lawyer; Floyd Akers, auto dealer; John A 
Reilly, banker; and Robert E. McLaughlin, 
District Commissioner, cooperated. 

They were prodded by Mr. Marshall, who 
held out the lure of long-term contracts at 
a new stadium. They were pressed by Cal- 
vin Griffith's threats to move the Washing- 
ton Senators out of town because of Ingginé 
reecipts at the old Griffith Stadium. 

LIMITS SET 

Edward R. Carr, the real-estate develope? 
was instrumental in bringing Mr. all 
and Mr. Griffith into preliminary stadium 


‘discussions. 


As drafted, the 1957 Harris bill set a $6 
million limit on stadium costs. The Arm 
Board was to hire consultants to draw UP 
final plans, which in turn would be handed 
Congress the following year before construc 
tion began. 

The board hired the 
Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury, which 
mended: A 

A stadium to be set on the circular trac 
of land ringed by Constitution and Inde 
pendence Avenues east of the Armory. 

Financing by bonds issued to the pu = 
by the Armory Board and guaranteed by wn 
Federal Government, 


New York firm of 


1958 


Transfer of land from the Interior Depart- 
Ment to the Armory Board on a 30-year 
lease. At the end of 30 years, the stadium 
Would revert to the Pederal Government, 
along with the site. 

Back went Mr. McLeod and Mr. Shea to 
draft amendments to the 1957 luw. 


DIFFICULTIES DISPELLED 


The new bill, just signed by the President, 
Overcame financing and site questions of 
Congress. Mainly, difficulties faded after the 
Phrase written into the bill by Mr. McLeod 
that the stadium would be constructed in 
Substantial accordance with the Praeger- 
Kavanagh-Waterbury report. 

This called for lifting the $6 million cost 
Umit from the old law. Substituted was a 
variable price tag from §7 to $8 million, de- 
Pending on how bonds sold and which de- 
sign was adopted. 
< The United States Treasury backed the 
bond issue, under terms of the bill. Con- 
Gressional fears that the stadium eventually 
Would be a drain on the Treasury were 
allayed by a proviso that District Commis- 
Sloners would budget money annually to 
Make up the diderence between bond pay- 
ments and stadium receipts, if need be. 

, LOCAL, RESPONSIBILITY 


Commissioners were authorized by the bill 
10 borrow from the Treasury if Congress re- 
Used the budget items. Loans would have 


do be repaid; with interest, by District tax- 


Payers, So the bill made the stadium a 
local responsibility. 

esentative Harris and cosponsor Sen- 

Stor Breve, Democrat of Nevada, blue-pen- 
Cled from the drafted bill a promise that 
ds would be tax free. That satisfied the 

j asury, which otherwise would have ob- 
isea to backing the issue even through 


To assure the land transfer, Mr. McLeod 
Bained from Interior Secretary Seaton a 
Pledge to lease the site to the Armory Board 


2 a reasonable sum. “What is reason- 
le?" Dressed Mr. McLeod. The Secretary 
"Ald 8100. 


tet words “substantial accordance” also 
True the site dispute, at least to the satis- 
Ww. of Congress. Praeger-Kavanagh- 
Sterbury called the grassy oval of land 
beside the Anacosta the most desirable site. 
So the bill as passed does not bind spon- 
Pind to the tract. But the intent of Congress 
Place the stadium there is clear. 

With this language, Representative HARRIS 
able to block brickbats thrown at the 
mium on the House floor by economy- 
or snot Republican Representatives Gross 

powa and Scuenck of Ohio. 
Sen e typographical errors caught in the 
sent the bill back to the House for 


fone Chairman McMriaw, Democrat of 

tones Carolina, spent the afternoon on the 
With the bill in his coat pocket. 

R to ħis evening defense against 

W entatlve O'Konsxt, Republican of 

Wh: in, stadium legislation went to the 
te House, 


Farley Is Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 

ton MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
Dae clipping appeared in the Lebanon 
Y News, a prominent paper in my 
et. Its insertion was requested by 
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Congressman Krock, of New York, in 
line with congressional courtesy to me. 
I am sure Mr. Farley is a nationwide 
character and his whereabouts interest- 
ing. 


FARLEY Is Back 

At the 19840 Democratic convention Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, of Virginia, placed in 
nomination the name of James A. Farley. 
He had left a sick bed to do so, because he 
shared Farley's determination to oppose a 
third term. 

Neither Glass nor Farley had any illusions 
as to the outcome. Mr, Roosevelt received 
946 delegate-votes against Farley’s 72. But 
the seed of protest against a third term bore 
fruit, eventually resulting in a constitutional 
amendment to forbid what, until then, had 
been an unwritten law. 

That break with F. D. R. marked the end 
of Big Jim’s open participation in politics. 
He resigned as Postmaster General and be- 
came first chairman of the board of the 
Coca Cola Export Corporation. He now is 
its president. 

Now, presumably after “the pause that re- 
freshes,” the 70-year-old Parley (who has 
not held elective office since the one term he 
served in New York Assembly in 1923) has 
suddenly announced his candidacy for New 
York's United States senatorial nomination. 

It was the biggest bit of totally unexpected 
political news in some time. It seems to 
have caught that State's Democratic big- 
wigs completely off guard. 

If, after an 18-year absence from active 
politics, Jim Parley manages to capture the 
top spot on the State ticket, the comeback 
will be one for the books, 


H. R. 13247, National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter written by me to the Honorable 
Wilbur Young, State superintendent of 
the State of Indiana Department of 
Public Instruction, under date of July 
28, 1958, in regard to H. R. 13247, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958: 

Jury 28, 1958. 


Hon. Wine Young, 
State Superintendent, Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear SUPERINTENDENT Younc: This letter 
is in response to your communication of July 
21, in which you summarize the results of 
a study of mathematics and sclence educa- 
tion in Indiana schools in support of your 
opposition to the enactment of H. R. 13247, 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

As a Member of Congress representing the 
Eighth District of Indiana, I am deeply in- 
terested in the status of education in our 
State and throughout the Nation. In this 
time of peril for our Nation, during which it 
has become increasingly obvious that the 
quality of American education is a decisive 
factor in our struggle to preserve our free- 
dom, I also feel that there is an urgent na- 
tional interest in the kind and amount of 
education available to our young people. 
Therefore, I very much appreciate having 


A6871 


the information you forwarded and your 
views regarding H. R. 13247. 

It is extremely gratifying to me that In- 
diana boys and girls are doing so well in 
mathematics and science and that Indiana 
schools provide such opportunities for aca- 
demic achievement. The teachers of Indiana 
are obviously doing a good job, and we 
should all be thankful that we have these 
men and women who have dedicated them- 
selves to the most important work of a 
democracy—the education of our youth. 

I think that we can all agree, however, 
that we cannot be satisfied with the quality 
of education—in Indiana or in the Nation 
until it is the very best that we can make it, 
After the most careful consideration of the 
facts available to me, inchiding those pre- 
sented in your study, I cannot agree that 
they prove that H. R. 13247 should not be 
enacted. On the contrary, I think that the 
great mass of reliable information on the 
needs and deficiencies of American education 
conclusively proves that this legislation is 
needed and that its enactment Is vital to 
national security. It was on this basis that 
President Eisenhower requested enactment 
of legislation along these lines early this 
year. Recently the President has reempha- 
sized his support of H. R. 13247, which in 
large measure would carry out his recom- 
mendations. Based upon my own review of 
the avallable facts, I agree with the Presi- 
dent in this matter. I think you are entitled 
to know my reasons for taking this position. 

First, your letter deals largely with schol- 
arships. A Federal scholarship program is 
merely one feature of this legislation, and 
perhaps not the most important one. The 
bill would authorize Federal assistance to 
heip and encourage the States to improve 
counseling and guidance services in the 
schools so that more of our able youngsters . 
will be identified and properly encouraged 
to study the hard subjects in high school 
and prepare to continue their education in 
college. 

Your own study demonstrates conclusively 
that, even in Indiana, youngsters are not 
making the most of their abilities in sub- 
jects of critical importance to themselves 
and to the Nation. On pages 3 and 4 of 
your study it is shown that, of the ninth 
grade students taking science and mathe- 
matics tests, 58 percent showed a knowledge 
of mathematics and 36 percent showed a 
knowledge of physical science above their 
grade level, and 61.6 percent and 50,7 per- 
cent were above the national norms respec- 
tively in mathematics and science. (If In- 
diana is only average, the least we could 
expect is that 50 percent of Indiana stu- 
dents be above the national average in these 
subjects—without even ing as to 
whether our national average attainment is 
high enough.) 

Yet, on page 2, the study shows that 
among graduating seniors, only 11 percent 
had actually taken 4 years of mathematics, 
and that nearly 75 percent had not taken 
more than 2 years of mathematics, Worse, 
it shows that only 2 percent had actually 
taken 4 years of science, and that nearly 
85 percent had taken no more than 2 years 
of science. Surely you will agree, as an edu- 
cator, that these 3d and 4th year high 
school mathematics and science courscs are 
essential to the well-rounded academic edu- 
cation of children who have ability to take 
them—and are absolutely necessary for a 
student who plans to take college courses in 
mathematics and science. Unfortunately, 
the situation nationally is about the same 
as in Indiana, United States Office of Edu- 
cation studies indicate that only 1 high 
school student out of 8 takes trigonometry 
or solid geometry, This might be contrasted 
with the Soviet Union where science and 
mathematics are required study for all sec- 
ondary schoo] students for each of the final 
4 years of secondary schooling. I feel that 
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the assistance provided by the bill to help 
improve testing, counseling, and guidance 
services in our schools would help reverse 
this condition. 

The. bill would provide assistance to the 
States to provide the modern laboratory 
and instructional equipment needed by the 
schools to properly teach mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. Your study 
did not deal with the needs of Indiana 
schools for such equipment, but the lack of 
modern equipment is generally recognized 
as one of the major problems of giving 
effective instruction in these vital subjects. 
For instance, in the field of foreign lanugage 
instruction, the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on this leg- 
islation (p. 10) reveals that only 60 high 
schools in this country have electronic 
laboratory equipment for drill in hearing 
and speaking the foreign languages offered. 

H. R. 18247 would authorize the commis- 
sioner of education to contract with colleges 
and universities for the establishment and 
operation of foreign language institutes and 
foreign language and area studies centers in 
order to provide advanced training for ele- 
mentary, high school, and college teachers 
of modern foreign languages and to provide 
training for individuals in extremely im- 
portant languages which are not taught in 
the United States. I think the necessity for 
improving our understanding and command 
of languages is perfectly obvious. I agree 
with the President that this program will 
make a solid contribution to our national 
security and will help meet the growing 
needs for people with a knowledge of lan- 
guages on the part of the Military Estab- 
lishment, science, the diplomatic corps, 
business, and industry, and education, Did 
you know that over half of our American 
high schools offer no courses in a foreign 
language, and that less than 15 percent of 
our high school students study a foreign 
language? By contrast, 40 percent of the 
high school students in the Soviet Union are 
studying English, It seems to me that this 
bill will make it possible for a number of 
Indiana foreign language teachers to further 
develop their skills and knowledge to their 
benefit and to the benefit of their students. 
I would think that you would welcome such 
an opportunity for them. 

The bill provides for Federal participation 
in the establishment of university loan 
funds in order that more deserving college 
students can be assisted in completing their 
education. These funds, which account 
for a large item ($220 million over 4 years) 
of the cost of the whole bill, would be re- 
turned, with interest, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Your study does not cover the 
need in Indiana colleges and universities for 
additional loan funds for deserving Indiana 
students, but the need for such assistance 
has been amply demonstrated in the reports 
of colleges and universities to the United 
States Office of Education In its study of 
institutional student financial aid. 

Nor does your letter or study deal with 
the needs in Indiana, or nationally, for as- 
sistance In expanding graduate education in 
order to Increase the number of qualified 
college and university teachers who, in turn, 
educate the scientists, doctors, teachers, 
economists, linguists, engineers, and other 
highly educated people required by a strong 
America, Yet the bill you ask me to oppose 
would provide such assistance to graduate 
students and, through them, to the institu- 
tions in which they are doing advanced work 
in their fields. There are only about 9,000 
earned doctor of philosophy degrees awarded 
annually in the United States. Yet, the 
President's Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School estimated that only about 
5,000 of the recipients of these degrees enter, 
or are engaged in, college teaching—whereas 
it is estimated that our colleges and uni- 
versities will need a minimum of 15,000 new 


faculty members each year during the next 
12 to 15 years. Where are they to come from? 
One obvious answer is that a good many 
will not have completed the full education 
needed for teaching at the highest academic 
levels—as is often the case right now. In 
1953-54, 40 percent of new college teachers 
had a doctoral degree; the figure today is 
23 percent, You must be aware of the seri- 
ous consequences of this trend for higher 
education. I feel that our needs in this re- 
spect are so serious—and the consequences 
to education so graye—that Federal assist- 
ance is required in the national interest. 

The bill would also authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education, through grants or con- 
tracts, to initiate the conduct of research and 
experimentation in more effective utilization 
of television, radio, motion pictures, and re- 
lated media for educational purposes. The 
House committee felt that such a program of 
research would hold a great promise of im- 
proved methods in education which could, 
in turn, be utilized by schools and colleges 
in Indiana and elsewhere in the Nation to 
great advantage. 

Finally—and it represents only a part of 
this proposed legislation—I come back to the 
single relevant question which your letter 
and the study raises with respect to H. R. 
13247, the need for scholarship assistance. 

Nationally, a number of reliable studies 
have demonstrated that a substantial num- 
ber of our most able boys and girls—those 
who have the potential ability to become 
scientists, or engineers, or teachers, or other 
badly needed professionals—do not go on to 
college. Some drop out even before complet- 
ing high school. Part of the reason for this 
lozs—a loss of abilities we cannot as a Na- 
tion afford—undoubtedly lies in inadequate 
procedures for identifying able youngsters 
and for properly motivating them by expert 
counseling and guidance. Another reason is 
the lack of financial ability to pursue a col- 
lege education. Through whatever com- 
bination of reasons, most estimates are that 
about one-half of our high-school graduates 
in the top 30 percent of their class academi- 
cally do not go on to college. 

But I shall confine my observations to the 
results of the study conducted in our State 
which you believe demonstrates that Fed- 
eral scholarships are not needed to enable In- 
diana boys and girls to go to college, or to 
stimulate more of them to prepare for col- 
lege by taking the “hard” courses—such as 
trigonometry—in high school, Let us look 
at the facts. 

Your first false assumption with respect 
to this study is that only those intending to 
study mathematics or science in college 
should get scholarships. The scholarship 
aid in H. R. 13247 would not be so restricted. 
Our national security needs include mathe- 
maticians and scientists and linguists but 
are much broader. We needed educated men 
and women in all fields. We need gifted 
economists, political analysts (and political 
leaders), historlans, teachers in all fields, 
philosophers, and administrators. But your 
inquiry was directed only to the need for 
scholarships on the part of those students 
who wished to study mathematics or science. 

Secondly, among. those who were capable 
of pursuing college work successfully, only 
those scoring in an extremely high percentile 
were considered eligible. 

Thirdly, if financial assistance was needed 
at all, it is difficult for me to understand how 
aid ranging as low as $10 could be of much 
assis x 

The study, however, did not really answer 
the pertinent question; How many boys 
and girls in Indiana who graduate from 
high school with the ability and desire to 
successfully pursue a course of higher edu- 
cation are unable to do so because of fi- 
nancial inability? 

Fortunately, we do have some reliable in- 
formation on this question, A study of 
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60,000 high school juniors and seniors (rep- 
resenting a scientifically selected sample 
group) sponsored by the highly respected 
National Science Foundation and conduc : 
by the Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N. J., led to the conclusion that 
higher education ts still losing up to one- 
half of the top 30 percent or so of the 
Nation’s high school seniors and that each 
year * *-* between 60,000 and 100,000 highly 
able secondary school graduates with apti- 
tude and interest for college fail to continue 
their education for financial reasons. In 
1957, according to a research brief issued 
by the research division of your depart- 
ment, 38,165 students graduated from the 
public high schools of Indiana (and we must 
keep in mind that the scholarships provided 
by this bill would also be available for quall- 
fied private school graduates). One-third 
of this group—at least—must have had the 
ability to do college work. That would 
mean over 12,700 in the top third of the 
group which graduated in 1957. If Indians 
is typical of the Nation, a good working 
hypothesis is that one-half of those top- 


third students—or about 6,350 Indiana boys 


and girls of exceptional ability—did not g9 
on to college for financlal reasons. 

Now, granted, a great many of the gradu- 
ates who were not in the top-third group did 
go to college. But it is the loss of these 
most able youngsters which must be of great 
concern to Indiana and to the Nation. 

Let’s approach this question of need for 
Federal scholarship help from another 
angle—which apparently was not consid 
How many able Indiana boys and girls drop 
out of school before the senior year in 
school? How many of these, if they knew 
(perhaps through improved counseling and 
guidance which this bill you oppose would 
help provide) that it would be financially 
possible for them to go on to college, might 
finish high school? Your study doesn’t at- 
tempt to answer such questions. However 
your own department of public instruction. 
in a May 1954 research bulletin. entitled 
“Holding Power of the Schools of Indiana. 
reveals that for every 100 Indiana boys 
girls who started first grade in the yess 
between 1937 and 1941 only 55 finished high 
school. And among the recommendations 
your department made to improve this situ- 
ation was provide better counseling services- 
Don't you think that another ald might 
be to provide a greater assurance that an 
able child who worked hard in school would 
be able to go to college despite his lack 
of financial ability? 

To conclude, I cannot agree that this 
limited study shows that Federal help 15 
unnecessary. On the contrary, the facts 
point the other way. I think that the 
teachers, the students, and the parents 
Indiana need all the help they can get to 
improve the quality of educational oppor“ 
tunity for Indiana young people. I believ® 
that a careful reading of the bill, H. R. 
13247, would reveal the genuine help it 
would give to schools all over the Nation- 
Therefore, I am enclosing a copy of the b 
& copy of the committee report which 
plains what the bill would provide and 3 
copy of the President's letter of July 7 to 
Representative STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 
support of H. R. 13247. I hope that when you 
have had a chance to study these publie 
documents you may change your mind and 
ask me to support this progressive leglsla- 
tion which is needed by Indiana and the 
Nation. 

In these days of guided missiles, satellites 
and other advanced weapons of war, the de- 
fense of our country is so dependent u 
scientific research, and the training of o 
brainpower to carry on this work, that wê 
cannot afford the luxury of arguing whet)” 
the local, county, State or National Govern 
ment should perform this training fun re 
The defense of America is primarily the dutY 
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Of the Federal Government, but In this in- 
Stance, I believe all the agencies of Govern- 
ment should work together to see that the 
education and training of America leads that 
Of all the world. Certainly there is no strife 
in Russia among the various agencies of its 
goverument as to which one will carry out 
this function. America cannot afford to 
fall behind in this field. 
Sincerely yours, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
Member of Congress. 


Address by the Korean Ambassador, 
Dr. You Chan Yang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr, BRAY. Mr, Speaker, the Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, my 
good friend Dr. You Chan Yang, ap- 
Peared before the assembled representa- 
tives to Girls Nation on the campus of 
7 —— American University on July 30, 

Girls Nation is an annual mock gov- 
ernment sponsored by the American Le- 
Bion Auxiliary, and is the sequel to the 
Girls State in the various States. 

This outstanding group of young 
Women were moved and inspired by the 
Temarks by Dr. Yang, and I want to in- 
sert them in the RECORD: 

My young American friends, for the sec- 

consecutive year, I consider it a real 
Privilege to be invited to address the Girls 
Nation. This year, as last year, I am grate- 
Tul for the opportunity to chat with you 
young ladies for two reasons. 

Tust, 1 have long admired the tremendous 
work done by both the American Legion 

and the American Legion Auxillary in their 
Boys State and Girls State programs and 
their climaxes, the annual nations held here 
in Washington, I have long been of the be- 
ia that the Legion, through these programs, 

Providing the best practical exercise in 


erican citizenship. 
I am delighted to be here, secondly, be- 
ause I can come to you as a father of a 
g lady of your own age. I know that 
own daughter, Sheila, were she here, 
d thoroughly enjoy this program. 
Beneath the veneer of slang and sophisti- 
be attributed to the youth of today, I 
lieve that most American young ladies 
&Tavely concerned about their own future 
the future of their Nation, in these awe- 
„ atomic times. The mere fact that 
you young Indies have gathered here in such 
serious venture today illustrates that 
dy dun thinking is being done on all levels 
the youth of the United States. 
wre One could have expressed more aptly 
Die tenor ot our times than did Charles 
ns, about a hundred years ago, in the 
— lines of his great novel, A Tale of 
Pas Cities. With the events in the Middle 
Da t reaching a crescendo and as we antici- 
cove within the next 2 weeks the summit 
of uttence at the United Nations, the words 
w Dickens are as applicable today as they 
ere a century ago: 
or 55 Was the best of times, it was the worst 
ge „it was the age of wisdom, it was the 
it „Of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, 
tensos the epoch of incredulity, it was the 
It of light, it was the season of darkness, 
or de the spring of hope, it was the winter 
we had everything before us. 


my 
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we had nothing before us, we were all going 
direct to heaven, we were all going direct 
the other way—in short, the period was so 
far like the present period, that some of 
ite noisiest authorities insisted on its being 
received, for good or for evil, in the super- 
lative degree of comparison only.” 

These are the worst of times, because it 
should be obvious to all that the Middle East 
crisis is a new variation of the proxy war 
tactics of the Soviet Union. Surely, there 
can be no doubt about who instigated the 
revolts in Lebanon and Iraq. About 2 
months ago, I prepared a speech, which was 
delivered at Rockford, Ill, on June 13, in 
which I said in part: “I believe that it 18 
far less than coincidental that riotings and 
bombings erupted in Lebanon just at a time 
when Nasser of Egypt was paying a courtesy 
call in Moscow.” To a number of us here 
in Washington, the bloody sequence of 
events in the Middle East was not only 
clearly predictable but expected. The tragic 
frustrating part of it was that we could not 
seem to be able to awaken the free world 
so as to forestall the grim consequences. 
In a larger sense, the Middle East crisis has 
thus many of the earmarks of the Korean 
problem. It is, as President Eisenhower 
pointed out in his message to the people of 
the United States, the pretension of civil“ 
war. It is the pattern of the Commiunists 
seeking to subjugate by the indirect aggres- 
sion of terrorism, assassination and bluff. 

These are the worst of times also because 
many of us are apprehensive that the over- 
all world pattern of Communist intent 
might not be clearly perceived. Also, we 
are concerned because we are apprehensive 
that the Communists may succeed in their 
strategy of talk and trickery until they are 
ready for an armed showdown. We are con- 
cerned that the free world's position might 
again be weakened as it was as a result of 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. Most im- 
portant of all, we are gravely afraid that the 
United Nations itself might be further 
weakened in its effectiveness, should the 
Communists succeed in preventing valid ex- 
pressions of opinions and important votings 
in that organization, 

On the other hand, it fs the best of all 
worlds because the American people awak- 
ened in time to the grave danger which con- 
fronted them. Also, the tremulous cries of 
those fearful of direct Soviet intervention 
in World War III have proved hollow. To 
the contrary, as President Syngman Rhee 
has often argued and as events in the Par 
East have proved again and again, when the 
Soviet Union is confronted with a show of 
strength, it backs down and seeks to appear 
to be reasonable, Think back a moment. 
In your wildest imagination, did you be- 
lieve that even a month ago you expected 
Khrushchev to come to the United States? 
No, And while it is true that negotiations 
are still underway ag to who will represent 
the Arab states, have you stopped to think 
that for the first time the Soviet Union is 
not insisting upon complete representation 
at a meeting by all of its phony satellite 
powers? Also, the crisis has had the effect 
of bringing the United States and Great 
Britain closer together in their views on the 
Middle Fast. Furthermore, the Security 
Council itself, including several nations not 
directly allied with the free world, voted 
10 to 1 against the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet veto of the proposals to strengthen 
the United Nations force in the Middle East 
clearly revealed the bloodied Communist 
hand, and exposed the falseness of the Com- 
munist cry that they desire peace. 

You know and I know that the Soviet 
Union and its puppets can have peace any 
time they want it. We should have learned 
the lesson, too, that the best chances for 
peace lie in the concerted actions of the free 
world to maintain pressure constantly 
against the Communist world, 

One of the most important things we must 
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realize is that if the United Nations does not 
strengthen its authority, it may easily go 
the way of the old League of Nations. Let 
us take a specific case—the United Nations 
observer group in Lebanon. It was the 
weakness of the UNOGIL which led to the 
deteriorated situation in Lebanon and en- 
couraged the events in Iraq. Now, I know 
that you have been given different reports 
as to the actual events in Lebanon and you 
have been given criticism of the American 
action, But from my own files, I want to 
reveal certain other things to you. 

1. The UNOGIL patrols did not go out- 
side the passable roads. 

2. The UNOGIL patrols were confined to 
the daytime; yet the infiltration of men 
and securing of arms occurred at night. 

3. The UNOGIL included only those areas 
adjacent to opposition-controlled areas, not 
Rebel-held territory. 

4 The headquarters of the UNOGIL op- 
erations were located in a hotel in Beirut, 
from which nothing could be seen; in 
Zahleh, 40 kilometers from the border; and 
Saida, which is a coastal city, Needless to 
say these centers were absolutely useless. 

5. The UNOGIL observers could not enter 
any opposition-controlled areas unless they 
first secured a pass directly from the Rebel 
leader himself. 

6. When the observers were asked at the 
press conference about their attitude, if 
and when they should find many non-Leba- 
nese among the Rebels, they answered: “We 
shall not try to verify that because we are 
not investigators.” 

It should be obvious that any United 
Nations Observer Group must have access 
to all danger areas anywhere in Lebanon, in 
the Middle East and in the world. It should 
likewise be obvious that if the United Na- 
tions cannot beef up those observation 
teams with an international police force, 
then the United States and its allies must 
be given the international authority to main- 
tain world order, 

The reason why, as a Korean, I may seem 
to intrude myself into the Middle East pic- 
ture is simply because we have seen this 
very scenario played over and over again. 
Between 1945 and 1948, repeatedly, United 
Nations efforts to enter North Korea for the 
simple purpose of observation were thwarted. 
Again and again the Communist world has 
refused permission for the United Nations 
supervision of elections in North Korea. 
Originally, this pattern led to the division of 
my country and ultimately to the Korean 
war. Since the armistice agreement in 
1953 it has prevented a genuine political 
settlement of the Korean question. 

An almost identical pattern occurred in 
Indochina. The same tragic design exists 
in Germany. We would be foolish, indeed, 
if we closed our eyes to the obylous pattern 
in the Middle East, 

I am concerned about these times of 
crisis; also because Iam afraid that our pre- 
occupation with the well-publicized events 
and our concentration on the summit meet- 
ing may prevent us from noting events of 
equally great significance that are and shall 
be taking place in the Far East. 

For example, in one southeast Asian 
country a rebellion against Communist in- 
filtration in the central government is being 
ruthlessly suppressed with the aid of actual 
military weapons and material provided by 
the Soviet Union. In the same area, the 
tiny country of Laos is now in critical dan- 
ger of being subverted by the Red tide of 
aggression. In my own country, we have 
seen a rash of outright acts of piracy in the 
air. The Communists in North Korea have 
increased their pressures tenfold during the 
past year hoping to break the economic and 
political back of my government. This they 
have attempted to do by stepping up their 
slanderous attacks upon my President and 
our Government and by seeking to isolate 
us economically through the conciusion of 
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trade agreement with our nearest neighbor, 
Japan, 

However, they have been unsuccessful. 
The recent election in the early part of May 
indicated that democracy is growing at a 
greater rate than ever before. We now have 
a flourishing two-party system. The incum- 


bent Liberal Party won a majority of the: 


votes in an election noted for its peaceful 
atmosphere and good self-regulation. Com- 
munist efforts to disrupt that election were 
completely thrwarted. 

On August 15, our government will be cele- 
brating its 10th anniversary. This cele- 
bration will mark the first decade of the 
existence of the Republic of Korea. This is 
a good time for a summing up of our ac- 
complishments and a preview of our hopes 
for the future. - 

When President Syngman Rhee was in- 
stalled as the first President of our couritry 
on August 15, 1948, in Seoul, he was faced 
with the enormous task of trying to create a 
functioning government in a half of a coun- 
try which had been liberated just 3 short 
years before from Japanese occupation and 
which was politically inexperienced and eco- 
normically deficient. 

What has he accomplished? 

As I pointed out before, he worked for 
and is now achieving a genuine two-party 
democratic political system. I am amused 
by the Communist charge that our Presi- 
dent is a dictator. If he is, he is the only 
one in the of the world who has as 
his vice president the outspoken leader of the 
opposition party. 

We have accomplished a number of nota- 
ble political reforms, such as direct voting 
privileges for both men and women, the es- 
tablishment of provincial councils, the en- 
couragement of political participation by our 
women, and a gradual expansion of sound 
foreign relationship with our friends abroad. 

In the economic field, although severed in 
two by artificial division, the Republic of 
Korea has achieved stability and is reaching 
more closely toward the goal of complete 
economic independence. Thanks to the 
wonderful ald provided principally by the 
United States and the United Nations, we 
have rehabilitated our textile industries, re- 
stored our rice production to better than 
prewar levels, and have laid the foundation 
for a vast industrial complex that shall ful- 
fill our hydroelectric power and fertilizer 
needs. We have constructed a new fiat glass 
plant at Inchon, rehabilitated the cotton 
and woolen textile mills in Seoul, Taegu, and 
Pusan, and have put our coal and tungsten 
mines on a well-paying, productive basis. 

In the field of social welfare, we have con- 
structed dozens of hospitals and clinics, in- 
stituted programs for physicians and nurses, 
and have made my countrymen the most lit- 
erate nation in Asia. 

Several months ago, when I was home for 
consultation, I had an opportunity to go 
about the country and see for myself the re- 
markable signs of progress. Gradually the 
scars of Communist aggression are being 
erased. Smoke is coming from factory chim- 
neys. New housing developments are going 
up. My countrymen appear to be. better 
clothed and better fed than ever before in 
my memory. During this past quarter, for 
the first time in a decade, the wholesale price 
indexes, instead of rising, actually declined. 
The money rates have remained stable now 
for the past 6 months, indicating that the 
dangerous problem of inflation is well on its 
way toward solution, If we can count upon 
continued American aid for the next year or 
two, and if the people in Washington will 
grant some of our specific requests for 
moneys for important new productive facili- 
ties, I feel sure that the time will come soon 
when Korea will no longer be a burden upon 
the American taxpayer. I hope that you will 
help us plead our case. 

It has been said that the first year of mar- 
riage is always the hardest and the first 10 
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years of any new country are also the hardest. 
We have had more than our share of troubles, 
but I think the way in which we have solved 
our problems indicates the inherent stability 
of my country and the dedication of my 
people. 

It was the great British historian, Toynbee, 
who has argued that the annuals of history 
are largely written by a people being chal- 
lenged; if they do not respond to the chal- 
lenge they are obliterated, but if they do 
respond to the challenge they become a great 
nation. Our past dedication has been one of 
challenge and response. 7 

Every day we constantly face new chal- 
lenges. The greatest challenge right now is 
the possibility that our corner of the world, 
and particularly our country, will gradually 
slip back into the dimmer memories of our 
American friends. I want you to recognize 
along with us that there is a clear and pres- 
ent danger“ on the Korean peninsula. First, 
there is a dangerous military imbalance cre- 
ated by the Chinese Communists by bringing 
tn planes, rebuilding airstrips, and replenish- 
ing men and supplies, As far as we are con- 
cerned, the Communists have so persistently 
and consistently violated the terms of the 
truce agreement that it does not in fact any 
longer exist. 

The real danger in Korea is that the great 
American people, with all of their humane- 
ness and easygoing way of life, may forget 
the horror that took place in Korea, It is 
well to remind ourselves from time to time 
of the bitter flavor of the free world's defen- 
sive crusade in Korea, 

If you young women of America really 
want it, this can be the age of wisdom, the 
epoch of belief, the season of light, and the 
spring of hope. To paraphrase Dickens, we 
do, indeed, have everything before us, provid- 
Ing we see the world facts as they really are, 
remain resolute, and harden ourselves against 
the Communist barrage of lies, 

It would be my hope that when you return 
to your respective States, you take every 
opportunity to tell your young associates how 
critical are these times and how necessary 
it is for Americans everywhere to be con- 
cerned with world affairs. I hope you will 
tell them something of the Korean cause. I 
hope you will tell them something of the 
growing desire of all the free peoples of the 
world for peace and security, a strengthened 
United Nations, and a turning back of the 
Red tide of aggression. 

While I am a doctor, I hope your final 
impression of me is not that of the Witch 
Doctor. I have tried to be simply a reporter, 
tell you not A Tale of Two Cities, but a tale 
of two worlds. Make no mistake about it: 
Should our world, the free world, be destroyed 
by the Communist world, there would never 
again be a Girls Nation; the Hberty to enjoy 
whatever fads and strange music would die; 
and, indeed, life as we enjoy it now would no 
longer be possible. I have great faith in the 
youth of America, because of their energy, 
thelr enthusiasm, and their wonderful ar- 
ticulateness. I hope that you will accept the 
challenge to join in the leadership to preserve 
the free world. 


I thank you, 


Conditions in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rrecorp a number 
of articles which have appeared during 
the past days in the New York Times. 

The events in Poland have caused the 
greatest concern to all friends of the 
Polish people and to men of all faiths. 
The situation in Poland is most pre- 
carious, and I insert these articles in 
the interest of clarifying the picture. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of July 29, 1958] 
PoLes Krrr CURB oN Farms’ SALES—REGIME 
DEFERS THE ABOLITION oF COMPULSORY DE- 

LIVERIES OF GRAIN AND POTATOES 

(By A. M. Rosenthal) 

Warsaw, July 28.—Poland’s peasants were 
told by the Government today that they 
would have to continue compulsory deliveries 
of grain and potatoes to the state. 

The decision to make deliveries compul- 
sory for this year's harvest was taken by the 
Council of Ministers. It is important polit- 
ically as well as economically. 

After the political upheaval of 1956, when 


Wladyslaw Gomulka returned to power as 


first secretary of the Communist Party, the 
Government took several agricultural meas- 
ures to win the confidence of the peasants. 
These included free sale of land, lower taxa- 
tion, the breaking up of most of the collec- 
tive farms and reduction of compulsory de- 
liverles of grain at fixed prices. 

The peasants also won the promise that 
compulsory deliveries at state prices—which 
are sometimes less than half of what the 
product would bring on the free market— 
would be terminated. Since 1956, compul- 
sory delivery of milk has been abolished. 
compulsory deliveries of wheat have been 
cut by one-third and the state price of 
wheat has been raised, 


REMINDER BY PEASANTS 


But peasant leaders have urged the Gov- 
ernment not to forget its promise to abolish 
compulsory deliveries, They said that the 
confidence of the farmers depended on keep- 
ing that promise. 

The fact that the peasants have achieved 
a measure of economic confidence can be 
seen almost everywhere in the Polish coun- 
tryside. The peasants are putting more of 
their money into farms, as new brick build- 
ings, new barns, and new equipment show. 

Today's announcement gave new price 
concessions to the farmers but made it clear 
that the Government felt it could not now 
afford to abolish the compulsory deliveries. 

The Government explained its decision by 
pointing to Poland's poor balance sheet for 
grain. Last year the country had to import 
about 1,200,000 tons of grains. This year’s 
floods will probably Increase the food import 
bill and make Poland more dependent in 
shipments from the Soviet Union. 


STATE PRICE OF RYE RAISED 


The Government decision calla for com- 
pulsory delivery of 1,040,000 tons of grain, 
about the same amount as last year. But the 
Government has decided to raise the state 
price of rye by 25 percent, 150 zlotys for 200 
pounds, or about $6 at the official exchange 
rate. This increase is not likely to be wel- 
comed wildly by the peasants, who can get 
almost twice as much for the rye they are 
allowed to sell on the free market. 
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of compulsory deliveries had not been per- 
manently shelved. The newspaper said the 
changes were part of the transition from 
compulsory deliveries to a system of market 
purchasing, 


CATHOLICS Assam POLISH REGIME FOR POLICE 
Invasion oF SHRINE 


Wazsaw, July 28—Official Roman Catholic 
Sources accused the Polish Government to- 
day of having broken the law, violated the 
Tights of citizens, and shocked the religious 
feelings of the nation. 

These charges, which brought church- 
state relations In Poland to the lowest point 
in 2 years, grew out of the invasion of the 
ancient monastery of Jasna Gora on July 21 
by the Polish police. 

No reports of the search of the offices of a 
Teligious organization at the monastery 
have been carried so far by the Polish press. 
But the story of the incident at the pil- 
Brimage city of Czestochowa is now known 
to all residents of that city and is beginning 
to circulate in Warsaw. 

Yesterday, Stefan Cardinal Wyszyneki, 
Primate of Poland, attended a special mass 
at Czestochowa at which a letter from the 
bishop of the city protesting the search as 
&n insult to the shrine was read from the 
Pulpit, 

LEGAL ANALYSIS PREPARED 

Today, church sources close to the cardinal 
Prepared a detailed account of the incident 
and a legal analysis. 

The importance of the controversy goes far 

‘ond any legal issues. Jasna Gora, the 
Mountain of Light, is the holiest shrine in 
Poland. It has deep emotional and national 
Connotations to most Poles as well as a re- 
Ugious place in the history of the nation, 
The decision of the Government to seurch 
the offices on the monastery grounds was a 
Brave one and a reflection of the belief of 
important Communists that the political 
Powers of the church was growing. 

GATE FORCED BY MILITIA 

According to the version of the story given 
by church sources here, the first search party 
Tansacked the offices of the religious institute 
directed by the cardinal, buffeted priests and 
ace workers, and cut telephone lines. Pil- 
Brims on the grounds, according to this ac- 
fount, protested the action, 

At 9 p. m., 6 hours alter the search began, 
Priests locked the gate for the evening. The 
Police searchers then used a shortwave radio 
to call for help. 

About 200 helmeted militiamen, armed 
With truncheons, arrived in tricks, crashed 
through the gate, and attacked the crowd, 
according to this account, “beating up every- 

y He mest regard for women, children, or 


The sources sald the state prosecutors had 
ed they were looking for mimeographed 
Material printed without haying been passed 
the censorship. The legal position taken 
the church ‘is that as a social organization 
tis exempt from censorship in certain cases. 
pe € prosecution itself, in a drastic way, 
a aated legal order and essential citizens’ 
bhts,” said the statement by the church 
Sources. “This action must shock the whole 
doton, Which has been hurt in its most 
Clicate religious feelings.” 


[From the New York Times of July 30, 1958] 


Wrru chuncn Wirts IN Poranp— 
GOVERNMENT AND COMMUNIST PARTY AC- 
CUSE CATHOLICS oF ANTISTATE MOVES 

(By A. M. Rosenthal) 

Warsaw, July 29.—The Polish Government 
ton the Communist Party publicly recognized 
Š ay the rapidly deepening rift between the 
re and the Roman Catholic Church. Two 

Ajor political attacks were directed against 
Church authorities. 


the episode. 
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The office of the prosecutor general ac- 
cused church officials of issuing publications 
with an antistate context directed against the 
existing regime. 

The prosecutor also charged that certain 
circles, apparently church circles, had put 
out false information about the police search 
of the monastery, of Jasna Gora July 21 and 
warned that criminal proceedings would be 
started. 

In the second political move, the official 
theoretical monthly of the Communist Party 


printed a long and sharp article accusing 


the church of carrying on a nationwide po- 
litical campaign almed at establishing the in- 
fluence of the church over the Government 


-in the interests of reactionary social forces. 


RELATIONS GROW WORSE 


These two moves brought into the open 
the fact that relations between the church 
and the state, which both sides insist are 
vital for the stability of the nation, have 
taken a sharp, serious turn for the worse. 

The publication in Monday's edition of the 
New York Times of a story of. the incident 
at Jasna Gora, Poland's holiest shrine, 
prompted today's statement by the prose- 
cutor giving the Government's account of 
But the search of the offices 
of a religious organization on the grounds of 
the sanctuary was a symptom of the de- 
terlorating church-state relations rather than 
its direct cause. 

This deterioration has been deeply disturb- 
ing church and state officials for weeks. At 
the monient nobody knows how far and 
deeply it will go. There is no mood of opti- 
mism in Warsaw at the moment. But on 
both sides there are leaders who feel it 
would be a disaster for the nation if the 
church-state agreement worked out in 1957 
was wrecked. 

Both sides have major complaints. 

COMPLAINTS OF COMMUNISTS 


The Polish Communist Party believes the 
church thinks the moment has come when 
its own strength and the trouble within the 
Communist world makes a church political 
offensive possible. The party says the church 
has received rights in Poland not given to 
it in nations of the West but is abusing 
them for political alms. 

Party leaders say pilgrimages organized 
by the church are political rallies in disguise, 
that the church is violating state laws and 
that it is spreading intolerance of other 
faiths and encouraging attacks against non- 
believers. 

The Roman Catholic Church says the goy- 
ernment is interfering with church rights, 
particularly religious education, the distri- 
bution of charitable gifts from abroad and 
the organizing of pilgrimages and religious 
rededication. 

Jasna Gora and Szestochowa, the city in 
which it stands, are the symbols of Polish 
Roman Catholicism and to the church the 
search on the monastery grounds is proof 
that the state has decided to use its heavy 
weapons. 


The statement of the prosecutor's office 


issued today said the search at the religious 
institute under the direction of Stefan Car- 
dinak Wyszynski on the monastery grounds 
was conducted because Illegal publishing was 
carried out on the premises. The statement 
said laws requiring approval by censorship 
and registration of implements of publica- 
tion, presumably mimeograph machines, had 
been violated. 

The statement went to say that a previous 
warning had been ignored and that the 
search July 21 had uncovered many publi- 
cations with an antistate context. The 
prosecutor said the church had used the 
monastery ag a cover for its legal activi- 
ties of publieation. 

According to the government version 10 
to 20 policemen were called in to put down 
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resistance in the monastery. Church sources 
in Czectochowa said there were 40 polce- 
men. Church sources in Warsaw said there 
were 200 policemen. 

The prosecutor took note of comments 
made here yesterday by church sources. His 
statement said the information spread by 
these certain circles were lies and criminal 
action would be taken. 


STATEMENT MAY BE PUBLISHED 


The prosecutor's statement Is expected to 
be printed in tomorrow's newspaper, This 
Will be the first word Polish papers will have 
carried about the Gasna Gora incident. 

However, party members have before them 
now an even sharper criticism, issued by 
Nowe Drogy, official monthly publication of 
the Polish United Workers (Communist) 
Party. The article, written by Josef Siemek, 
deputy director of the press bureau of the 
Communist Party, carried an attack 
Bishop Zdzislaw Golinski of Czestochowa. 
It accused. him of having made a speech 
to lawyers on a pilgrimage that could be 
interpreted only as instruction to treat 
lentently persons who had committed eco- 
nomic crimes. 

“Will it not be justified if state authorities 
will not see the possibility of keeping in 
court service members of these pilgrimages 
and especially organizers to whom such in- 
structions are given?” asked the article. 

The article said church policy in Poland 
had become a political action and that the 
“Polish way“ was being opposed “by the 
Vatican way, a way dictated by the raison 
d'etat of the International anti-Communist 
crusade of balancing on the brink of war.” 


From the New York Times of July 81, 1958] 


POLES Ask CHURCH To MEET on Rirr—HicH 
OFFICIALS Set PARLEY TODAY on THE GROW- 
ING CRISIS IN RELATIONS 

(By A. M. Rosenthal) 

Warsaw, July 30.—The Polish Government 
has called high authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church to a special conference here 
tomorrow on the critically sharp relations 
between the church and the Communist 
regime. 

The decision to call the meeting was ac- 
cepted today by political circles here as a 
plain indication as tò just how seriously the 
Government and the Communist Party took 
the disputes between the church and the 
state. 

These disputes, a matter of whispers, a 
few weeks ago, were dramatized recently by 
government search of Catholic offices in an 
ancient monastery. Now the disputes are 
being related in detail in the press. 

Still not a matter for public discussion is 
the role of the Soviet Union in the current 
crisis. 

Some Catholic laymen believe the state 
has adopted a tougher policy in response to 
Soviet pressures or at least to Soviet dis- 
pleasure about the freedoms given to the 
church in Poland. 


SOVIET SUSPICION NOTED 


There are Communists in Warsaw who also 
stress the role of the Soviet Union, but from 
a different viewpoint. They say that Mos- 
cow has always looked with suspicion at 
Warsaw's policy of friendly coexistence with 
the church, They say church leaders have 
gone in heavily for politics in the last few 
months, that this builds up Moscow’s case 
against Poland's church policy and forces 
the state to counterattack before Soviet 
pressure gets too heavy. 

In any case, the Government indicated to- 
day that while it still hoped to narrow the 
gap between church and state it was pre- 
pared to fight against church Illegalities and 
political influence, 5 

The psychological atmosphere for tomor- 
row's conference—at which two bishops will 
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sit down with two high Government ofi- 
clals—was indicated today by Jerzy Sztachel- 
ski, a calmly spoken, gray-haired man who is 
Minister of State for Religious Affairs. 

M. Sztachelski, in a talk with foreign cor- 
respondents, said the Government's attitude 
toward church-state relations had not 
changed. He said that freedom of religion 
would be enjoyed by all Poles, that there 
would be no interference in the internal af- 
fairs\of the church and that the principle 
of friendly coexistence between church and 
state would be maintained. 

But M. Sztachelski also emphasized the 
state's sharp charges against the church, 
He said that ever since Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, returned from 
a visit to Rome last year he had stopped 
saying positive things and the church was 
now emphasizing the differences with the 
state. 

The minister said there was an “aggres- 
sive tendency” on the part of the church to 
impose a religious character on education, 
intimidate nonbelievers through pressures, 
and arouse the Polish youth. _ 

Under a church-state agreement of De- 
cember 1956, the state agreed to set aside 
schooltime for religious education. The 
state says the church now is trying to use 
this right as a method of getting control 
of the schools. The church says the state 
refuses to accept certain priests, monks, and 
nuns as teachers, 


Monasteny Ram RELATED 


Rome, July 30.—Concern over renewed 
church-state tension in Poland was voiced 
in the Vatican today. 

The police raid on the shrine of Jasna 
Gora at Czetochowa July 21 was termed here 
the most flagrant but by no means the sole 
violation of a truce that has existed between 
the church and the state since 1956. 

Tt is seen as significant that the target of 
the most serious incident in church-state 
relations in the last 2 years was the office 
of the primate, which is the center of propa- 
gation of church doctrine. This institution 
was set-up in the Jasna Gora monastery in 
May 1957, under the auspices of Cardinal 
Wyszynskl. 

The purpose of the office was to make pub - 
lic the teaching of the primate and of 
other members of the hierarchy and to issue 
instructions of a “strictly catechistic nature,” 
it is said in the Vatican. The contention 
here is that Polish laws expressly exempted 
from censorship church publications such 
as those issued by the office of the primate. 

Last May 13 the police attempted to search 
the office, Vatican sources say. Polish 
church protests elicited assurances on 
July 17 that similar incidents would not 
occur again, 

Four days later the monastery was raided 
again. According to unofficial reports, 200 
policemen participated in the raid. They 
used a truck to force open the gate of the 
Jasna Gora monastery, which houses Po- 
land's ‘national shrine and the office of the 
primate, Although without a search war- 
rant, the policemen ransacked offices, seized 
equipment and documents, and detained 
several persons, these reports say. It is not 
known whether churchmen were among the 
detained. 


Brig. Gen. Joseph W. Beacham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DANIEL A. REED 


' OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, July 29, 1958, at the age of 84, there 
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passed away at Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., one of my dearest 
friends. I refer to Brig. Gen. Joseph 
W. Beacham, my first football captain. 
Those of my colleagues who have played 
the game know how deep the devotion 
is between those who have battled on 
the gridiron together for the honor, 
prestige, and glory of their alma mater. 
As a mark of my deep affection and es- 
teem for my lifelong friend, I want oth- 
ers to know the record of this great 
patriot and leader of men. Many are 
the men whose character has been 
shaped and enriched, ennobled and in- 
spired by the influence of Joe Beacham. 
There are generations of Cornell Uni- 
versity men who will mourn the passing 
of a man who throughout his long and 
useful life has been their ideal athlete, 
soldier, officer, and friend. As a part 
of my remarks I insert an article which 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
July 30, 1958, the day following the 
death of my beloved and lifelong friend: 
GENERAL BEACHAM, EISENHOWER’S WEST 
Porr FOOTBALL COACH 

Brig. Gen. Joseph W. Beacham, an Army 
officer for 40 years and President Eisen- 
hower's football coach at West Point, died 
Monday in Walter Reed Hospital. He was 
84. 

Recalling the football days of the Cadet 
Eisenhower, General Beacham once said: 
“He had a lot of promise. He needed a little 
seasoning, but he would have been All- 
American if he hadn't hurt his knee.” 

The two men met for the first time since 
West Point days in 1953 when President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower entertained sick and dis- 
abled veterans and service personnel at the 
White House. The President's most enthu- 
silastic greeting was for the retired general. 

“Oh, brother, are you as tough as you 
used to be?“ he asked. 

WON SCHOLARSHIP 


General Beacham was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and attended public schools there. An 
energetic student, he won a competitive 
scholarship to Cornell University in 1893. 
He majored in law but took more than an 
average interest in athletics. 

He gained a place among Cornell football 
greats when he was picked second string 
All-American end in 1895 and 1896, After 
his graduation he remained at Cornell to 
coach the team the following season, 

He began his miiltary career in 1898 as an 
Army private and rose to the rank of first 
sergeant under Gen, Peyton March during 
the Spanish-American War. During the bat- 
tle of Manila, he was recommended for com- 
mission for gallantry in action. 

The general was head coach at the Acad- 
emy im 1911. He returned to line duty in 
1912 and was sent to France at the outbreak 
of World War I. He was assigned to Gen- 
eral Perthing's staff and formed a close 
friendship with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
with whom he was quartered. During the 
war he earned the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Silver Star, the French Croix de 
Guerre with Palm, the order L'Etoile Noitre, 
and the Greek Order of Redeemer. 


RETIRED IN 1938 


The general retired in 1938 and moved 
to the Army-Navy Club here in 1948, shortly 
after the death of his wife, the former Ber- 
nadette M. Herman. 

His eyesight continued to fall and eventu- 
ally he was confined to his room at the 
Army-Navy Club. r 

Funeral arrangements are being handled 
by Chambers Funeral Home at 1400 Chapin 
Street NW. Services will be held at 11 a. m. 
tomorrow in Fort Myer Chapel with burial in 
Arlington Cemetery. 


July 31 
The Kennedy-Ives Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, following 
is an analysis of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
by competent legal minds which have 
been consulted by Mr. Edward J. Hughes, 
vice president of the Westchester County 
Publishers, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 

The far-reaching effects of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, if it were passed, are 
almost frightening to contemplate and 
it is a mystery to the Representative 
from New York and to many of his con- 
stituents how the Senate could have con- 
doned such a measure. 

Here is a summary of the objections 
to particular provisions of the Kennedy- 
Ives measure as carefully analyzed. 

First. By revising the definition of 
“supervisor” as now spelled out in the 
Taft-Hartley bill, the new measure will 
permit unions to grab off many confi- 
dential management workers—people 
like the confidential secretaries of ex- 
ecutives, draftsmen engaged in creative 
work on highly competitive projects, and 
so forth. This will be done by the seem- 
ingly innocent requirement that a super- 
visor be only a person who actually and 
directly controls the activities of other 
persons. 

Second. The Kennedy-Ives bill not 
only fails to prohibit evil organizational 
or recognition picketing but, by legal im- 
plication, gives such picketing a statu- 
tory blessing it does not now have un- 
der Taft-Hartley. In other words, it 
would make vicious picketing even more 
vicious. 

Third. The bill would remove from 
Taft-Hartley the section which prohibits 
strikers from voting in a representation 
election. This will throw the doors wide 
open to strike-happy unions, which will 
be able to recklessly call men out withoyt 
risking loss of representation. This 
long has been one of the most-sought- 
after union weapons—now seemingly to 
be handed to the unions on a congres- 
sional silver platter. 

Fourth. Under the pious guise of out- 
lawing bribery by an employer, weasel 
language in the bill sets an employer up 
for criminal prosecution if, for example, 
he exercises his Taft-Hartley law right 
to make a speech urging his employees 
to vote against a union. The Kennedy- 
Ives bill would cunningly make it a crime 
for an employer to pay or lend anything 
of value to his employees to get them to 
adopt his views, so, unless he docked 
his workers for the time spent listening 
to his speech, he could be criminally 
prosecuted for attempting to bribe them. 

Fifth. One of the cutest bear traps in 
the Kennedy-Ives bill is section 103, 
which requires, with seeming propriety, 
that an employer who spends more than 
$5,000 in a fiscal year for activities in- 
tended to influence or affect employees 
in the exercise of rights must file a de- 
tailed report of such expenditures with 
the Secretary of Labor. If the employer 
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fails, even innocently, to file such a re- 
port, he may be fined $10,000 or be sent 
to jail for a year. On the other hand, if 
he does file such a report, and the Labor 
Department decides some of the things 
he reported were wrong, he may be crim- 
inally prosecuted, with his report stand- 
ing against him as a confession. Thus 
he would, as a practical matter, be forced 
to testify against himself—in violation 
of one of his fundamental constitutional 
rights. 

Under this same section of the bill, an 
employer who assigns an executive to 
time-consuming but legal efforts to con- 
vince a group of workers they should not 
join a particular union could be prose- 
cuted if he failed to report the nature of 
those efforts and the amount of the 
executive's salary, and, if he did report, 
could still be criminally prosecuted if the 
executive's procedures were regarded as 
wrong by the Secretary of Labor. 

Still under this section 103, the words 
“influence or affect” may be so broadly 
interpreted cs to compel even an attor- 
ney, if engaged as a labor consultant, to 
report everything he said and did in a 
labor-relations campaign, disclose all 
fees received by him and all disburse- 
Ments made by him, even though such 
disclosures by attorneys are expressly 
forbidden by numerous State laws, 

Legal experts say there are numerous 
Other camouflaged booby traps in the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, which is, it would 
seem obvious, why its proponents rushed 
it through the Senate and now seek to 
railroad it through the House. 

Thus, apparently, the “boss” is in for 
a new shellacking at the hands of the 
labor lobby in Washington. Profession- 
al labor leaders are willing to take some 
Tegulation of their spending, lending, 
and other heretofore uncontrolled prac- 
tices, as a cheap price to pay for a nice, 
Shiny, new set of clubs to be whacked 
against the skulls of even law-abiding 
employers, 


A National Debt to a Modest Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
July 28, 1958: ` 

A NATIONAL Dest TO A MopEST MAN 

As Robert P. Clark noted in his. Wash- 
ington column in the Courier Journal the 
Other day, Representative RicHarp B. WIG- 
SL¥sworTH's decision to retire from Congress 

of interest in Louisville on account of 
ties of family and friendship here. More 
than this, it is a matter of serious loss to 
the House of Representatives and thus to 
the whole Nation. 


Already well experienced in important 
Public affairs, Mr, WrccLEsworTH was elected 
the House 30 years ago from a Massn- 
chusetts district and has served continuously 
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ever since. During that whole period he 
has never sought a headline or any kind of 
personal preferment, Undoubtedly he has 
performed the parochial duties which con- 
stituents expect of a Congressman. Yet also 
as a’ member of the House Appropriations 
Committee he has been for many years an 
effective participant in the conduct of the 
entire country’s business, both in peace and 
war. 

This has required hard-working diligence, 
even drudgery. But no mere drudge ever 
had as much wisdom,-spirit and humor as 
have marked Mr. WIGGLESWORTH'S character 
and career. We are glad that the voters 
of his Massachusetts district have so long 
and so consistently recognized his worth 
and would very likely continue to do so as 
long as he chose to ask for their suffrage. 
Yet it is a pity that he is less well known 
to the country at large than some of the 
noisy windbags we have to read about in the 
Washington dispatches every day. 

He is a conservative Republican whose 
politics have seldom agreed with this news- 
paper’s but by their honesty and courage 
have always compelled our respect, 


Washington Post Slurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished and able columnist, Mr. 
David Lawrence, commenting yesterday 
on the tactics of Khrushchev and his 
efforts to divide the allies, had this to 
say: 

“The whole plot is so palpable that 
one wonders why politicians or left- 
wing editorial writers lend themselves 
to anything that strengthens the 
Khrushchev hand at the expense of their 
own government.” 8 

In that connection, I note that on last 
Tuesday, the Washington poison pot, 
the Washington Post, spewed its edi- 
torial venom with a fine impartiality as 
between the quick and the dead. 

Because the President of the United 
States has not enthusiastically welcomed 
Mr. Khrushchev’s acceptance of his self- 
extended invitation to New York City, 
the Washington Post insultingly re- 
ferred to the surly tone of President 
Eisenhower's last note. 

And in its grudging editorial acknowl- 
edgment of the valor and military skill 
of the lamented Lt. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, the Washington Post could not 
forebear a slurring reference to what it 
called Chennault’s unrealistic, stormy 
championship of reconquest of the 
mainland of China, and to the out- 
moded clique on Formosa. 

Having contributed so much in the 
past to the public and official accept- 
ance of the false premises which helped 
lose China to the free world, and now 
so assiduously supporting the line of 
coexistence and so-called flexibility in 
dealings with Moscow, I presume the 
Washington Post will hereafter judge 
equally unrealistic any subsequent 
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American efforts to regain past, present, 
and future losses to international 
communism, 


Erwin C. Uihlein on the Importance of 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to James W. Martin, of Milwau- 
kee, for calling my attention to the in- 
spiring address by Erwin C. Uihlein, pres- 
ident of the Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., at the 1958 sales 
convention of representatives of the 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. from the 48 
States. Mr. Uihlein’s remarks illustrate 
the family spirit which pervades this 
great organization, now in its 108th year. 
I commend to the attention of Members 
on both sides of thé aisle the following 
address by Mr. Uihlein: 


It is always a pleasure to see you and to 
realize what a fine body of people we have 
representing us in the field. This is very 
gratifying for no company is better than 
the men. who represent it in the local com- 
munities of the Nation, Ours is no excep- 
tion, * 

I understand that in the main you have 
had a good meeting, and I hope that you will 
all return to your respective areas better in- 
formed and oriented as to what we have in 
mind for 1958. 

As our company becomes bigger and bigger, 
it becomes increasingly more difficult to con- 
tinue to think of ourselves as just one big 
family. Unfortunately, that is one of the 
penalties that leadership has to pay in any 
industry. Nonetheless, we still manage to 
maintain that family feeling, and I, for one, 
hope it is a virtue that our organization will 
never lose. 

While we are proud of our sales record, 
proud of the progress we have made in Mil- 
waukee, proud of our plants in Brooklyn, 
Van Nuys, and Kansas City, and the great 
new Schlitz brewery now under construc- 
tion in Tampa, Fla., such occasions as the 
present one should remind us all that in the 
last analysis it is the people, rather than 
things, that make an institution great. 

We, the people, so to speak, are more im- 
portant than tools and buildings, for however 
fine in the beginning, mechanical or material 
things wear out, and it is always the people— 
the thinkers and doers, and those who love 
their work, no matter how humble—who are 
capable of carrying the torch and passing it 
on to new generations and new workers who 
will arrive to take our place. ` 

We, the people, are the spiritual essence 
of this company, whatever may be its ulti- 
mate destiny, or however big it may be- 
come, 

We have countless treasures in our na- 
tional history which I could recall to you 
today, but I should like to quote the re- 
marks of just one man, Abraham Lincoln, - 
He was a giant of a man, physically, spir- 
itually, intellectually. I wonder what might 
have been the history of our country if 
providence had not supplied us this leader 
in its grave hour of decision. He was 
American to the core, a product of its en- 
vironments, of its fields, and plains, and 
forests. He was intensely loyal to our Na- 
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tion, yet his philosophy transcends national 
boundaries and because of this he is today 
revered in many parts of the world. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “You cannot 
bring prosperity by discouraging thrift. 
You cannot strengthen the weak by weaken- 
ing the strong. You cannot help the wage 
earner by pulling down the wage payer. 
You cannot further the brotherhood of man 
by encouraging class hatred. You cannot 
help, the poor by destroying the rich. You 
cannot establish sound security on borrowed 
money. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than you earn. You cannot 
build character and courage by taking 
away man’s initiative and independence. 
You cannot help men permanently by doing 
for them, what they could and should do for 
themselves.” 

Here, in nine short séntences, is a whole 
philosophy to guide a perplexed and con- 
fused humanity, as individuals in our daily 
affairs, in our relations with our fellow em- 
ployees, with our community and in our na- 
tlonal and international life. 

This has always been our philosophy— 
ever since the company was founded in 1849. 
From the small beginning that year when 
Schlitz sales were a meager 150 barrels, it 
has been our aim to make a product that 
Americans wanted, and to build an institu- 
tlon which would merit the respect of our 
fellow citizens. This has been our single- 
minded purpose. Hard work, initiative, im- 
agination, and, above all, the voluntary 
cooperation of every employee have built 
a world-famous product and an equally 
famous and respected institution. Today, 
108 years later, I have the pleasure of con- 
gratulating you on another year of outstand- 
ing achievement. 

Not only do you deserve to be congratu- 
lated for this accomplishment, but I also 
want to thank you. This could not have 
been achieved without the wholehearted 
aupport of everyone in this room, our plants 
in Milwaukee, Brooklyn, Van Nuys, and Kan- 
sas City, and our wholesalers and salesmen. 
You have my assurance that the entire or- 
ganization will do its utmost to stand by and 
support you in every phase of our work in 
1958 so that together we may carry this great 
company's sales to still greater heights, 

What of 1958 and the years ahead? You 
know of our plans for the new Florida 
plant. These are physical plans. 

If to these plans we add the counsel of 
Abraham Lincoln, we can face the future 
with falth and confidence. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we 
in the Middle West near the Great 
Lakes are all familiar with an object 
called the sea lamprey. It has depleted 
our once-abundant fishing grounds. It 
has thrown many of our fishermen out 
of work. It has cut sizably into the 
economy of our State. 

The sea lamprey's method of attack is 
quite simple. It attaches itself to the 
side of a fish and hooks a free ride. It 
lives off the blood of the fish until it 
finally drains it dry, killing the fish. , 

We are faced with a similar problem 
in our consideration of S. 1869, which 
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has been reported out of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee. We are talking 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and its relationship to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This bill would give the TVA 
the power to attach itself firmly to the 
Federal Treasury, draining it in gigantic 
gulps. We would give this agency the 
power to ride and grow alongside the 
Federal Government, but not as a part 
of the Federal Government, It would 
bear no direct responsibility to either 
Congress or the executive branch, nor 
would it be an integral part of the Fed- 
eral structure. 

The poor fish, of course, would be the 
Federal Government and the people who 
pay the taxes. We would be enlarging 


to tremendous proportions a parasite 


with the function of draining off Federal 
funds and growing in any direction it 
chooses. 

We in the vicinity of the Great Lakes 
have taken a number of steps—with Fed- 
eral help, by the way—to kill off these 
parasites. We have used electric fences 
and poisons to destroy them in their 
spawning grounds, 

The spawning ground for the Tenne- 
ssee Valley Authority is right here in 
Congress. We have the power of life and 
death over the Authority. Now I am 
not proposing that we kill the TVA, but 
I do propose that we shock it a little. 
Let us not give this parasite agency of 
the Federal Government the power to 
grow into something which can be dan- 
gerous. Let us keep it firmly in check 
and make it answer to Congress, its 
spawning ground, if it oversteps its bor- 
ders or infringes upon the rights of our 
American taxpayers. 

Let us always remember that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is a parasite. 
It lives off the Federal Government. It 
feeds on the pocketbooks of our tax- 
payers, both directly and indirectly. 

Let us defeat S. 1869 and keep this 
Government-created parasite in check. 


Retirement of Joseph Warren Severy 
From Montana State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
month @ group of his former students 
gathered at a dinner in Missoula, Mont., 
to honor Dr. Joseph W. Severy on his re- 
tirement from the faculty of Montana 
State University. 


Dr. Severy is a botanist but he ranged 
far into the related flelds of wildlife and 
resource management to make a solid 
contribution to conservation throughout 
the Nation. 

He helped organize a statewide con- 
servation committee and develop a course 
syllabus, now widely used. His pioneer 
work in developing a wildlife forum 
course for sportsmen, stockmen, and 
other lay citizens has resulted in a pro- 
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gram now available to widely scattered 
sportsmen groups in various parts of the 
State. He assumed an active interest in 
the organization of the Montana Con- 
servation Council. He served as a mem- 
ber of the Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission for 8 years, 3 of them as chair- 
man. In 1952, he received the award of 
merit from the National Association of 
Conservation Education.. In 1953, he 
received the Nash conservation award for 
meritorous service in the field of con- 
servation education. 


It is noteworthy that many of Dr. 
Severy's former students occupy respon- 
sible positions as natural resources ad- 
ministrators with Federal, State, and 
private agencies and organizations, Iam 
sure these men, and the cause of conser- 
vation, will benefit everlastingly from 
the understanding and appreciation of 
adequate natural resources management 
programs given them by Dr. Severy. 

Here is a resolution, adopted by the 
Montana State Board of Education pay- 
ing tribute to Dr. Severy: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, APRIL 14, 1958, ON RETIREMENT 
or JOSEPH WARREN SEVERY From MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Resolved, That upon the retirement of 
Joseph Warren Severy from Montana State 
University, the State board of education Joins 
the students, faculty and a grateful citizenry, 
in expressing appreciation of the years of 
service he has given the State, “An Inspiring 
and convincing teacher and speaker he is 
equally at home in the academic atmosphere 
of the campus or in the forest and field 
amongst foresters, ranchers and sportsmen.” 

Very early in his career as a teacher and 
a citizen of Montana, his Infectious interest 
in his chosen field, Botany, and related fields 
of wildlife and resource management, be- 
came felt throughout the State and the 
Northwest. Among his contributions, in the 
field of plant ecology and conservation, was 
his active support in organizing a statewide 
conservation committee and developing & 
course syllabus, now widely used. His pilo- 
neer work in developing a wildlife forum 
course for sportsmen, stockmen and other 
lay citizens has resulted in a program now 
available to widely scattered sportsmen 
groups in yarious parts of the State. He was 
instrumental in developing the course in 
Wildlife Technology. He assumed an active 
interest in the organization of the Montans 
Conservation Council, and has served as di- 
rector and council member almost con- 
tinuously since its inception, His interest in 
basic scientific research is evidenced by his 
active leadership and participation in the 
Northwest Science Association, serving as its 
president from 1042-45. His ability to trans- 
late scientific principles into practice 18 
exemplified by the important position he 
occupied for 8 years as a member of the 
Montana Fish and Game Commission, 3 years 
of which he served as chairman. 

His services have been constantly sought 
by civic, educational, and other lay organ- 
izations, and since 1950 he has occupied the 
chairmanship of the Missoula Labor-Manage- 
ment Board. For several years he has 
on the Lolo National Forest Advisory Coun- 
cil. He received the award of merit from 
the National Association of Conservation Ed- 
ucation in 1952. In 1953, he received the 
Nash conservation award for meritorious 
service in the field of conservation educa- 
tion. Recently he was elected honorary 
penny of the Montana Wildlife Federa” 

n. 

That the community and State demands 
on his time did not diminish his responsi- 
bilities to or his activities at the univer- 
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sity, is demonstrated by more than a quar- 
ter of a century service as chairman of the 
department of botany. He has served as vice 
President of the university, and has been a 
member of practically all the important ap- 
Pointed and elected faculty committees. He 
has been an inspiring teacher, sympathetic 
counselor, enthusiastic worker for his uni- 
versity, and above all, a citizen dedicated 
to his community and State. Montana is 
infinitely richer for having claimed him as 
one of her own. 


Conflicting Comment of Capital Colum- 


` nists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally recognized that American col- 
umnists mold public opinion to an extent 
hot warranted by their access to factual 
data. Each day we are treated to what 
amounts to one man's opinion, dished up 
in a style which would seem to compel 
us to accept it as the last word. How- 
ever, these men are fallible; and, from all 
of this welter of words that pour out of 
editorial offices and the Nationa] Press 
Building, just what is one to accept as 
authoritative? 

For example, in yesterday's Evening 
Star an editorial entitled “Shaken Alli- 
ance” throws some cold water on Secre- 
tary Dulles’ efforts to strengthen the 
Baghdad Pact. In the same paper, on 
the other hand, the brilliant Constantine 
Brown titles his column New Life in the 
Baghdad Pact” and on that subject has 
this to say: 

Mr. Dulles’ commitment, with the full ap- 
Proval of President Eisenhower, that we will 
resist to the limit of our power any “direct 
or indirect“ aggression against our Baghdad 
Pact allies was manna from heaven to all of 
them. It indicated that Washington had 
not really “caved in" before Mr. Khrushchev 
And his associates and that we intended to 
Support these three free nations with every- 

we have. 5 


In the same issue of the Evening Star 
and on the same general subject of our 
involvement in the Middle East, William 
S. White appropriately emphasizes a cru- 
cial point by labeling his column “Quiet- 
ing the Destructive Clamor.” He then 
Roes on to describe President Eisen- 
hower's prestige as falling at a fright- 
ening rate although he completely izg- 
Nores the latest Gallup poll which re- 
Ports that 68 percent of our people an- 
Drove of the President's action. Further 
along, however, he makes a contribution 
to congressional solidarity by ascribing 

the Democrat leadership this obser- 
. Vation: 

y That many critics of the President's inter- 
ee in the Middle East properly stress 
> awkwardness and danger—but forget that 

Ut for this Intervention, an admittedly 

d situation would be far worse. For one 

ing Lebanon and Jordan would be gone, 

and with them the last hope of keeping 
Key's 20-odd divisions effectively in the 
estern alliance. 
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Tt is also noted that Mr. White prop- 
erly comments on Republican criticism 
of Mr. Truman’s “police action" in Ko- 
rea but ignores the fact that most of that 
criticism was directed at Dean Acheson's 
virtual invitation to the Communists. to 
attack, our woeful unpreparedness at 
the outset of that conflict, and our com- 
plete failure to carry the fight to the 
Chinese beyond the Yalu River. 


All of us haye our preferences and I 
have never made a secret of my par- 
tiality for the views and opinions of 
David Lawrence. By long odds he is my 
favorite columnist and this extract from 
yesterday’s article, Khrushchev Unmasks 
Himself, in my opinion, sets what I think 
should be the general tone of all edi- 
torial opinion in this uncertain period: 

One of the principal weaknesses in the 
American position is the petty attitude of so 
many antiadministration newspapers in this 
locality which, because of their deep-seated 
political and ideological antagonisms domes- 
tically, are pouring out criticisms that are 
gleefully quoted by the Soviets over the 
radio to the Mideast and the world gener- 
ally. Such criticisms taken from American 
newspapers blame the United States for the 
Middle East situation and back up accusa- 
tions of aggression. There seems also to be 
u delight in minimizing what the Commu- 
nists have done to cause much of the trous 
ble in that part of the world. 


To sum up and to put things in their 


proper place, it seems to me that the time 


has arrived when we should ignore this 
Nation’s detractors and return to the 
philosophy of an American hero of an- 
other age, Stephen Decatur, who left his 
mark in the Middle East and on the 
pages of history when he said, “My coun- 
try, may she ever be right; but, right 
or wrong, my country.” 


“Dig Jim” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1358 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter to the editor of the 
New York Post, entitled “Dear Jim,” 
referring to the Honorable James A. 
Farley, former Postmaster General of 
the United. States, and published on 
July 25, 1958: 


“Bic Jim” 

Dear Eprror; An outstanding injustice has 
been done Hon. James A. Farley in an article 
by Arthur Massob in the Sunday, July 20, 
Post. It is there tgd that the United 
States Senate candi I Mr. Farley is not 
even genuine; that a a given signal he will 
step aside in favor of Mayor Wagner or some 
Irish Catholic.” 

No such story should drip off the end of 
an American pen without supporting evi- 
dence. 

Or course Messrs. Farley and Wagner do 
both happen to be Catholics. I happen to 
be a Jew. J don't know the religious afili- 
ation of the person or persons from whom 
your scribe obtained his information—and 
I care less. 
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However, very many Americans do care 
enormously about loose accusations being 
made to the effect that James A. Farley, 
universally respected as one of our great 
living Americans, would place religious af- 
fillations above duty to party and to country. 

Americans know that no man has dem- 
onstrated complete freedom from bigotry 
more than has “Big Jim." Your own edi- 
torials have conceded how well he is able 
to retain friendships with those with whom 
he may happen to differ. 

Among Americans of good will of all 
creeds, sniping of the type just attempted 
will only increase the stature of “Big Jim” 
that much more, and it will cause thought- 
ful Americans everywhere to ponder how 
much men possessed of his genuine quali- 
fications are needed in the United States 
Senate in these especially trying times. 

MANUEL DrrrenHEIMER, 


Four Truths for Betancourt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with some amazement, and certainly 
more interest, the exchanges between 
the gentleman from Tennessee and the 
gentleman from Oregon. I am not pre- 
pared to say who may be right or wrong, 
but I can vouch my own experience. 
When the Alaska statehood bill was be- 
fore the House I noted that the gentle- 
man from Oregon had arranged for an 
hour before the House. I promptly tele- 
phoned him to inquire whether or not 
he was going to speak on Latin Ameri- 
can affairs and was told by the gentle- 
man that he was not. The following 
day I read with surprise that his entire 
time was devoted to Latin America. The 
House will have to judge in the light of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and my own. 

I read with real interest the state- 
ment by the gentleman from Oregon 
to the House upon his return from Ven- 
ezuela that some of his remarks against 
communism failed to be printed in the 
press of that country. I am not at all 
surprised that they were not printed, 
if they were said. So far as consulta- 
tion with the State Department is con- 
cerned, the gentleman from Oregon 
makes much of this. I, too, was called 
by the State Department and asked into 
consultation, but I declined the briefing 
with the pointed remark that I wish they 
would spend more time giving other 
people with distorted views the real 
facts. 

I state without fear of challenge that 
Mr. Betancourt, of Venezuela, has fo- 
mented revolution not only there, but 
everywhere in the Americas. I know 
what I am talking about, and my only 
regret is that I am unable to produce 
the documents for the House. I deplore 
any attempts to lionize him in the Con- 
gress and to speak of his honorable 
desires for peace and democracy. There 
are other things the controlled press 
of Venezuela do not print these days. 
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I want to offer at this time a copy of a 
letter from a responsible person in Ven- 
ezuela which has not been printed in the 
Venezuela press. I think this offers some 
light on the present political party in 
Venezuela headed by Mr. Betancourt 
which may illuminate the public discus- 
sion: 
Four TRUTHS ror BETANCOURT 


(This letter from a member of the Demo- 
cratic Action is being hand circulated 
because its publication in Venezuela has 
been prohibited. Here is what the Vene- 
guelan newspapers have not been able to 
print) 

/ Caracas, February 10, 1958. 

Mr. RÓMULO BETANCOURT, 

City. 

Drak Frrenp: Upon your return to your 
country I take pleasure in extending to you 
my greetings and sincere good wishes be- 
cause you are at the side of your distin- 
guished wife reveling in the enjoyment of 
your country and your people. You should 
be pleased inasmuch as the reception which 
was accorded to you has been, without any 
doubt, la] multitudinous fone], as you 
used to say in your younger years. Since 
the overthrow of the government of Gen. 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez, all of Venezuela has 
been waiting for your arrival, waiting, 
especially, to hear the speech that you would 
be making to the peopie after long years of 
expatriation. All of Venezuela has listened 
attentively to your speech which has been 
generously broadcast all over the country; 
a large part of the population heard you 
with rapture, but the other part interpreted 
your words with deep concern and attention. 
In your delivery it was noted that the elo- 
quence as leader of masses which you had 
displayed in 1928 had undergone a radical 


change. 

Business, the bank, big industry, people 
with money, high society, producers, cattle- 
men, farmers, the enormous group of in- 
dependent politicians and, finally, those who 
are members of the political parties formerly 
opposed to the Acción Democritica [“Demo- 
cratic Action") government * * * were 
afraid of your return * * and of what 
you would say. 

Fortunately for everybody you have 
changed, “but grown older, your dignity 
more assured and more deliberate owing to 
experience and wisdom acquired.” 

When you spoke to the people you ad- 
mitted that, “the term of government was 
characterized by the political immaturity 
of yourself and of all the parties, and by un- 
necessary aggression among them”; and 
therefore you preach and fervently pray for 
unity. 

In these times of democracy there ls much 
talk of unity. Up to now I have not been 
able to comprehend the real political mean- 
ing of that word, 

I read that “if your presence would cause 
a break in unity you would refrain from 
coming back.” You stated that you “have 
never been against unity and that you are 
willing to propitiate it to the fullest possible 
extent.” 

You ought to know what unity is. 

Would you like to tell me, and explain 
to me in detail, what unity is? What are 
the principles sustaining it? What is its 
purpose? What group or party would it 
really benefit? How long will it last? 
Against whom Is it directed? How would a 
break occur? 

Nobody I know has thoroughly explained 
the political meaning of that word which has 
been repeated over and over again in every 
speech and political sermon of recent date. 
It has been said that those who are against 
unity will be considered enemies of the peo- 
ple and, as I don't want to commit a crime 
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due to lack of knowledge or ignorance, I ask 
you to explain to me: What is unity? 

As for your statements, I quite agree with 
you that the Armed Forces are indispensable. 
Had the army not intervened in the over- 
throw of Marcos Perez Jimenez, we would be 
suffering, instead of breathing the beneficial 
democratic air, under the most terrible and 
bloody dictatorship’ in the history of 
Venezuela. - 

You sald in your speech: “The overthrow 
of the dictatorship was the culmination of a 
process of resistance which began on that 
same November 25, 1948, when the men in the 
prisons, in the concentration camps, in exile, 
and in the underground proved that a pas- 
sionate desire for freedom was alive, uniting 
the people from shoeshine-boy to million- 
sire.” On this point, my friend, we are 
not in agreement; it seems, that is theim- 
pression you give, that you want to forget 
historical facts. The military coup of No- 
vember 24, 1048, against the government of 
the well-remembcred and venerated maestro, 
Prof. Romulo Gallegos, was applauded 
and supported by all of Venezuela, with the 
exception of the atheist party in power. 
Romulo Gallegos, President of Venezuela by 

pular, universal. and secret vote, endorsed 
by over a million blank ballots, was over- 
thrown by the same punctilious self-right- 
eous young officials who swept you Into 
power; and the maestro, teacher of the young 
people, the man who wrote by and for his 
people, did not, upon his overthrow, rely on 
majority votes to defend his election to the 
highest office in the land. 

All of Venezuela, I repeat, approved and 
supported that military coup, and banking 
circles, large Industries, big business, capital- 
ists, the entire society, clergy, and all polit- 
ical parties of that day, applauded the mili- 
tary government board, Junta, and lent it 
their most outright and determined collab- 
oration, Possibly the necessary and active 
search in which you engaged in those days 
for a foreign legation which would protect 
you against the wrath of the people, had not 
permitted you to see the situation in its real 
light; but now that you are back again in 
your country, ask for and read the news- 
papers of the time after the above overthrow, 
and try to account for what was thought of 
your democratic action government. 

“Without denying you the positive role 
which the<Democratic Action administra- 
tion might have had as a government, you 
must admit that the balance (of its activ- 
ities) was a frankly negativë one; a very 
logical result derived from the political im- 
maturity” and lack of education of its most 
outstanding leaders. 

All of Venezuela was tired of the atheist 
sectarianism and arbitrariness; of the abuses 
of the press, of the famous Investigators, the 
innumerbale spies, the mass incarcerations, 
the tortures by electric shock waves at the 
Trocadero defended in the congress by some 
of the party representatives; of the mani- 
fest administrative inability and the stub- 
barness evidence by the atheist officiais in 
coping with the production problems; of 
the famous imports of Argentine meats and 
animals from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease obtained; of the arrogance 
of the men of the party. of the open con- 
tempt for the ability and honesty of citizens 
who did not belong to the clan (clique) in 
power; of the irreverence for the church, of 
321, of Inciso Alfaro Ucero, of the negation 
of the postulates of the party when it came 
into power, of the sectarianism of the athelst 
syndicates, of the disgust of those working 
on important public works with the usual 
squandering of State funds; of the unjus- 
tified attack of all members of political 
parties whose doctrine was opposed to the 
atheist political platform; of the threats of 
strike directed against the country's large 
industries, with only you, the leader, to lift 
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a finger to hold back the arm of the worker, 
the powerful muscle, the only force on whom 
the movement of that gigantic industrial 
machinery depended; of the attacks on out- 
standing politicians, etc. That entire Demo- 
cratic Action government is still fresh in the 
minds of all the people of Venezuela, 

The coup of November 24, 1948, was re- 


gretted only by the atheists who did not 


wish, or did not know how, to defend their 
government; the rest of the country ap- 
plauded it, because that date marked the 
overthrow of the dictatorship of the Demo- 
cratic Action Party. 

You, as a politiclan, have made big mis- 
takes, but the biggest of all was to have 
participated with your civic party in the 
overthrow of the most democratic of govern- 
ments that Venezuela has ever had: the 
government of Gen. Isaias Medina Angarita. 
The date of October 18, 1945, stands out as 
a black spot on the record of Venezuelan 
democracy, and that indelible black spot 
was put there by you, the principal leader 
of the Democratic Action. ` 

When those punctilious young officials, 
as you call them, invited you to take charge 
of the military coup of October 18, 1945, you 
were presented with the most brilliant op- 
portunity of your political career: You, as 
a militant member of a civic, democratic 
patty, should have been consistent with the 
civic principles preached by you in the 
public places, and should have directed all 
your energies toward avoiding that viola- 
tion of the constitution and the law. But, 
far from acting like a civic-minded, demo- 
cratic person, you preferred the garrison 
(military headquarters) riot in which you 
participated with your entire party. You 
should have considered that other peaceful 
and lawful methods could be resorted to in 
order to make the democratic government of 
Gen. Medina Angarita change the polit- 
ical course which he wanted to set for his 
government when elected President, On 
that date/of October 18, 1945, the consti- 
tutional fiber of the Republic was lost, and 
up to now all efforts to retrieve it have been 
futile. 

I am glad to see you embracing Dr. Rafael 
Caldera, Dr. Jovito Villalba, and Dr. Gustavo 
Machado; and I am even more pleased to 
hear you admit the mistakes which you 
previously made by insulting them in an 
unjust and bigoted fashion, I am also very 
happy that you have found a real 100 per- 
cent Venezuelan interested in strengthen- 
ing the Venezuelan democracy, in the per- 
son of Gen. Eleazar López. Contreras, ex- 
President of Venezuela. It is a shame that 
your former poitical blindness prevented 
you from realizing that he was the only 
military man of our day who may have 
handed over the Presidency of the Republic 
because of proven democratic affiliation in 
office. 

All of Venezuela was amazed to hear you 
mention the name of Gen. Isaias Medina 
Argarita in your welcoming address to the 
people of Venezuela. There are political 
mistakes which cannot be made even in 
improvisations (impromptu addresses?) in 
public places. To my way of thinking, it 
was an indiscretion on your part to have 
mentioned the name of ex-President 
Medina Angarita, whose premature death 
was accelerated by the military coup of Oc- 
tober 18, 1945, which you yourself had helped 
to set off. 

You should have asked his pardon, on 
your knees before his tomb, for the evil done 
unto him and his country. 

We heard you ray: “Those sincere con- 
yersations and action undertaken by the 
Venezuelans, have revealed to us our past 
mistakes and have convinced us that there 
is only one course; namely, that of under- 
standing and coordination of all sectors who 
wish the return of a legal government, 
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which can guarantee the life and coexist- 
ence of all Venezuelans, without exception.” 
You also said: “We are waging a lawful 
fight for democracy, without impatience and 
without an appetite for government; we 
are, of course, basically interested in a po- 
litical truce. It does not matter how long 
we must wait to reopen the debate from 
which insult and violence must disappear 


forever. That is the Venezuela which must 


be incorporated into the democratic revo- 
lution, but on a plane of nonviolent har- 
mony, of general truce.” 

If in the period between 1945 and 1948 
you had been thinking and acting, as the 
Government, along the line of those sound 
Principles, how many sacrifices could have 
been avoided for the Republic. 

Today, you beat your breast in public 
Places and ask for the mantle of forgetful- 
mess for everything [that has happened] in 
the past but, fortunately, the actions of men 
in public life are judged by history, and the 
definitive judgment pronounced for you and 
your party is positively damming. * * * 
You were born sectarian, you are, and you 
will be sectarian, and nobody can believe in 
your remorse outside of your partisan sects 
Ifellow sectarians of your own party?}; all 
of Venezuela wants to hear [what] you 
[have to say] when the political truce ends 
and the party fisticuffs reopen in the com- 
ing election campaign. Every party wants 
to come to power, but on the path of your 
Political life [career] you will now encoun- 
ter a crossroads: one of the branches might 
take you to Miraflores“; the other would 
lead you to be consistent with what you 
Said at El Silencio, about your] Hack of 
appetite for and disgust with government 
affairs." Don't make the mistake of order- 
ing your legions to sweep you into power. 

If your political maturity is real, if you 
are going to fight for democracy without 
Violence, without insults, without sectarian- 

and without aspirations for govern- 
Ment, choose no other course but that of 
Stating publicly and solemnly, with cour- 
age, that your Democratic Action has no 
Presidential candidate in the atheist ranks. 
You must state that the white for blank] 
ballot will support a man of another party, 
and that man must be, unquestionably, Dr. 
Bafnel Caldera, secretary general of the 
opey Party. To support an independent, 
extra-party, man, would be to deny the very 
essence of the parties and to underestimate 
the ability of their men members]. The 
democratic position of the Democratic Ac- 
tion, of the Democratic Republican Union, 
Of Copey and of the Communist Party, will 
be to Plunge into the election struggle with 
& party man, and I repeat, that man can be 
no other than Dr. Rafael Caldera, A desir- 
able government would be one composed 
Of Dr. Caldera as president of the Republic, 
With a Congress in which all political cur- 
rents should be represented, and all ideolo- 
gies, with able men who can represent and 
Protect a constitution within and outside 
the Congress should anyone want to trample 
On it. In order to avoid confusion, I would 
Uke to make it clear to you that I have not 
lever] belonged, nor do I now belong, to the 
pey Party, My views are devoid of any 
Personal interest. and I am guided only by 
my best wishes that Venezuela may, as soon 
us circumstances permit, have a government 
based on the lofty thinking of the father of 
Our country: “The most perfect system of 
Bovernment is that which produces the 
Sreatest possible amount of happiness, the 
Breatest amount of social socurity, and the 
Greatest amount of political stability.” 

Please do not take this letter asa spon- 
taneous and aggressive insult to your person 
as ex-President of the Revolutionary Gov- 
nent Board Junta“: [but] accept 
y us the unshirkable duty, falling on every 

*nezuelan preoccupied with the problems 
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of his country, to think about and scan 
closely the [roster of] persons of worth who, 
like yourself, are qualified to hold the office 
of President of the Republic. By unburden- 
ing myself to you I have only wished to 
avoid greater damage to the people of Vene- 
zuela, 

Sincerely, your friend, 

RAFAEL ZAMORA PÉREZ, 
Ex- Governor of the State of Gudrico, 


Jim Farley and the Democratic Party 
Liberal Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of the Democratic Party envinces 
policies that have placed the power of 
Government in the hands of the people, 
and programs to protect the interests 
of all the people of the United States, 
from the era of Jefferson, through Jack- 
son, Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. 

This is what we Democrats proudly 
claim as the liberal tradition of our 
party. New life was injected into that 


‘liberal tradition with the inauguration 


of President Roosevelt on March 4, 1933, 
and during the subsequent famous “hun- 
dred days.” 


At the beginning of the “hundred 
days” the people of this Nation were 
fearful, discouraged, and in despair. 
The times called for leadership and hard 
work. President Roosevelt provided that 
leadership and his devoted and dedicated 
assistants produced the hard work as 
soon as the inaugural parade. music 
faded away. 

Office lights burned late In Washing- 
ton during those “hundred days” as 
emergency and reform legislation was 
enacted by Congress. One of President 
Roosevelt's assistants who worked tire- 
lessly to provide party leadership and 
guided legislation thorugh Congress was 
the Honorable James A. Farley, the new 
Postmaster General and chairman of the 
party. “Big Jim” expended every ef- 
fort and long hours in assisting the Chief 
Executive to maintain and expand the 
liberal tradition of our party. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include an address on the 
liberal traditions of the Democratic 
Party delivered by Jim Farley at the 
annual dinner of the Putnam County, 
N. Y.. Democratic committee at Bear 
Mountain Inn on July 26: 

Appress BY Hon. JAMES A, FARLEY, FORMER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
COMMITTEE, ANNUAL DINNER, PUTNAM 
County DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE, BEAR 
Mountain INN, JuLx 26, 1958 
It is a sound navigational axiom that be- 

fore you know where you are going you 

must know where you are at and to deter- 
mine where you are at it is imperative to 
know where you have been. I have been 

a good many places in 48 years, as an active 

Democrat, and it often occurred to me that 
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the basic maritime rules also applied to the 
ship of state. 

Tonight I propose to briefly outline the 
history of the Democratic party, which I 
find, and oddly enough, causes me to rise 
to a point of personal privilege for the only 
time in my political career. Since I like to 
think that for 48 years I have always sub- 
ordinated my own interests to the interest of 
the party I shall defer my claim of personal 
privilege to a last paragraph and address 
myself primarily to the business of our 


y: 

Great issues are in process of being pre- 
sented to the electorate of New York State 
and the word liberal has been used insist- 
ently enough to demand definition. Now, 
just what is a liberal? The United States 
Supreme Court relies upon the standard 
dictionaries and I see no reason why the 
dictionary is not equally acceptable, as ob- 
jective authority, in this election. Far too 
often, the word liberal, at various times and 
in various countries, has been appropriated 
by small groups who use it confusingly to 
identify private dogma rather than broad 
political principles, 

A liberal is defined as one who is liberal 
in thought or principles; one who favors 
greater freedom in political or religious mat- 
ters, specifically in politics (Webster's New 
International Dictionary). It is further de- 
fined as favorable to reform or progress; not 
bound by orthodox or established politics 
(New Dictionary, Grosset & Dunlap). 

Now it is my thesis that the only effective 
liberal party in American history is the 
Democratic party, and I want to tell you 
why. 

If one who favors greater freedom in reli- 
gion is accepted as a measuring mark of a 
liberal no man in American history, and few 
in any others, even remotely approaches the 
founder of this party, Thomas Jefferson. 
Just how much he regarded himself as a 
liberal can be gleaned from his own epitaph, 
written by himself. It may be assumed that 
the things he wished to be remembered by 
were those acts of his which he considered 
most important. Accordingly, it is of deep- 
est significance that, omitting that he was 
President of the United States, he mentions 
himself as the founder of the University of 
Virginia, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the author of Virginia’s 
first statute of absolute religious freedom. 
This statute was as revolutionary, in its 
time, as his later Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Europe was still soaking its fields in 
Christian fratricidal warfare when it was 
written. Jefferson’s magnificiently liberal 
act was the very spark which lit the way 


to religious freedom in this country. To- 


day few countries calling themselves civil- 
ized have failed to profit by Jefferson's forè- 
sight. Clearly, no other party in American 
history can claim such heritage. 

Further, if we accept the definition of a 
liberal as one who is not bound by previous 
forms it is impossible to find a finer example 
of liberalism than the Declarations of Inde- 
pendence. It was more than written by the 
pen of Thomas Jeferson; it was underwrit- 
ten by his very life. If there be any remain- 
ing doubt of the liberalism of the founder 
of this party one need merely read the tran- 
script from his writings on the walls of his 
monument in Washington. There for the 
ages to see Mr. Jefferson wrote that man must 
adapt his growing civilization to growing in- 
stitutions, casting off the old forms as a 
child discards his boyhood clothes to assume 
the garb of à man. 

These writings are now the heritage of all 
mankind, but they are also the living dy- 
namic charter of this party and again, par- 
enthetically, I can tell you right now that 
it is not only the reason I entered this party 
it is the reason it has had and will have my 
unswerving allegiance, and why I consider, 
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in all humility, the fact that I headed it as 
national chairman, as the one thing I want 
my grandchildren to know about me. 

When, on that fateful July 4, 1826, 50 
years afterward, to the day, that his Declara- 
tion of Independence gave birth to this 
Nation Jefferson died—the great torch he had 
ut did not filcker. It had already passed 
into the strong and capable hands of another 
giant of the Democratic Party, another lib- 
eral, Andrew Jackson. 

Now Andrew Jackson interpreted the pow- 
ers of the Presidency in such manner as to 
spin Alexander Hamilton around in his grave; 
a spinning long overdue. The old forms 
could no longer contain the growing Nation. 
To meet this Andrew Jackson promulgated 
the theory that the President was the only 
officer elected by all the people and that he, 
Andrew Jackson, proposed to act for all the 
people. Now, if a liberal is one who is fav- 
orable to reform or progress and not bound 
by orthodox or established politics it cannot 
be denied that the full effective pattern was 
set for the 19th century by President Andrew 
Jackson of the Democratic Party. 

For example, when the great crisis of 1861 
arrived, did Abraham Lincoln turn to the 
tenets of Hamilton? No inded. He took 
bodily Jackson's conception of the Presi- 
dency and applied it without consulting his 
own party. He knew what the answer would 
be. The fact is, his own party very nearly 
impeached President Andrew Johnson for 
following the Lincolnian application of the 
Jackson and Jefferson principles. 

Down through Cleveland to Wilson came 
the irresistible force of the people of this 
Nation in expansion after expanison of re- 
form enacted by the Democratic Party. The 
totally new Wilsonian concept of credit and 
regulation, all of which bore the imprint 
of our party, carried the impact of the 19th 
century into the 20th and, in-the American 
vernacular, this is where I came in. I had 
been in the fight as a Democrat in all the 
reform legislation since my entrance in State 
politics including the repeal of prohibition 
plank, when F. D. R. asked me to head the 
campaign and the party in 1932. 

There are few Presidents in American his- 
tory who have had a more encyclopedic 
knowledge of it than President Roosevelt. 
I say this because I want to emphasize that 
he knew the liberal tradition of the Demo- 
cratic Party and he knew that he was ex- 
panding it. He intended to put the power 
more in the hands of the people than even 
Jefferson, Jackson, or Wilson, and he in- 
tended and succeeded in using the Demo- 
cratic Party to do so. 

Now even his worst-enemies never accused 
Mr. Roosevelt of being naive or inastute. 
He would have been both had he appointed 
a man to head the Democratic Party who 
did not believe in its liberal policies. Ap- 
parently he belfeved that 20 years in the 
ranks established me as more than a Johnny- 
come-lately liberal, because he expressed his 
preference for me as head of the party and 
he invited me into the Cabinet, credentials 
possessed by few of his subscquent follow- 
ers, followers who appear to have adopted 
@ policy of cutting up his coat talls into 
perscnal campaign ribbons. 

His was the strategy but the tactics on the 
Hill were left to the party. 

Now, if liberal legislation be favorable to 
reform and progress I challenge any party 
and any candidate to name any comparabie 
period in United States history in which 
there was enacted into the law of the land 
as broad a base of reform and progress. To 
begin with, 7A of the National Recovery Act, 
for the first time elevated collective bargain- 
ing into an integral part of the functioning 
industrial life of this country. The same 
great and splendid unions which are thriv- 
ing today were then in desperate shape. 
Their leaders told us at the time that 7A 
was more than a new charter of liberty that 
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it was a matter of life and death. No mira- 
cle drug of modern times has ever revitalized 
a dying patient, as that one clause brought 
back the hard-won status of the organization 
of the American unions. However, the ac- 
tivities of the President and myself, as head 
of the party, in behalf of the people of 
America did very little indeed to gain us the 
reputations of conservatives. 

Nor did our successful activities in behalf 
of the farmers through the AAA; nor the 
Wagner Act; nor the national employment 
system; nor the Wagner-Lewis emergency re- 
lief; nor WPA; nor PWA; nor the TVA; nor 
the CCC; nor the Farm Credit Act; nor the 
Bank Deposit Insurance Act; nor the State 
Relief Act; nor the Stock Exchange Act; nor 
the creation of the Federal Communications 
Committee; nor the Railroad, Corporation 
and Municipal Bankruptcy Act. All, all of 


these and they are but a few major acts of, 


legislation were the acts of the liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. It was upon them that we 
went to the country in 1936 and our party 
carried 46 out of 48 States in the Union. 
Very obviously, we had brought the Govern- 
ment back to the people and even more ob- 
viously they endorsed the progressive re- 
forms. 

Now, the point of this partial enumeration 
is to demonstrate the incontrovertible. No 
other party in American history by inheri- 
tance or action even remotely compares in 
effectiveness with the Democratic Party as 
the instrument of the lawful, broad, con- 
sistent, and liberal expansion of the Ameri- 
can people. Historically and factually, to be 
a Democrat is to be a liberal, in the true 
American use of that term. 

And now I rise to my point of personal 
privilege. If Iam not a Democrat, what am 
I? If 48 years of glad and proud service in 
its ranks to the principles of this party do 
not speak for me, what else can? If the 
offices I have held, town and county chair- 
man, State and National chairman, and the 
great public office of Cabinet member, do 
not attest that I carried the fight to the 
forces of reaction, as a Democrat, what other 
evidence Is there? y 

But I am informed that at this late date 
there are some late arrivals who question, 
believe it or not, whether Iam a liberal. I 
shall not be uncharitable and ask who these 
people sre nor where they were when the 
battle was thickest. 

By the very testimony of those whom they 
profess to follow, I welcome examination as 
warmly. as I resent the inference. The 
great responsibility of the managing of the 
critical campaigns of President Roosevelt 
and Senator Robert F. Wagner these men 
placed upon me. I tell you proudly that 
these men trusted me even more deeply 
than as a devoted Democrat; they trusted 
me and I, if I may say so, know that they 
had reason to trust me as confident and 
friend. I doubt very much if those who 
have dared, in most cowardly fashion, to 
challenge my status as a liberal candidate 
could say as much. 

Honor is the monopoly of no man, nor of 
any party. It is in the nature of personal 
property, the personal property of the soul. 

T have risen to this point of personal priv- 
jlege because I am about to make the harsh- 
est statement I have ever made in public 
life. I say to you that for 48 years I hava 
served the Democratic Party because it is 
the liberal party, I say that my record 
proves I haye always been the protagonist 
of liberal Democratic platforms. 


Therefore, whoever says that I am not a 


liberal in effect states that 48 years I have 
lived the life of a hypocrite. To these per- 
sons, whomsoever they may be, I say you 
are either grossly and inexcusably ignorant 
or you are deliberately untruthful, or both. 
In any event, I accept the challenge. I meet 
all comers. I will not only match my pri- 
vate, I will match my public, liberal record 
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with any man in this State, or for that 
matter, in this country. Furthermore, I in- 
tend to do so. I am a candidate for the 
United States Senate. And in the true, lib- 
eral, Democratic, and American tradition, let 
the people of New York State decide. 


The Middle East Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr, Speaker, the ulti- 
mate goal of a good jounalist is to see 
things whole. Day in and day out one 
of the few news commentators who con- 
sistently attains this goal is Howard K. 
Smith, chief Washington .correspondent 
for CBS News. Mr. Smith's forthright 
commentaries on the Middle East crisis 
have been notable both for their brilliant 
insight and objective balance.- I believe 
our colleagues will profit from a reading 
of the broadcast Mr. Smith presented 
last Sunday on the CBS program The 
World Tonight. His remarks follow: 

The second week of the new sharp crisis 
in the Middle East has produced few new 
events. But it has crystallized two longer 
range developments, One of those develop- 
ments is bad from the American point of 
view; the other Is good. 

What is bad is—the crisis has revealed 
United States policy in the Middle East to 
be pretty threadbare. Our set of official as- 
sumptions and our array of potential initia- 
tives to meet eventual situations have been 
shown to be inadequate, self-contradictory 
and out of touch with realities. 

What is good is a crisis that was military 
has rapidly become diplomatic. Much of the 
danger of armed conflict has drained out of 
the situation. Where last week the air was 
Tull of military actions and threats of coum- 
teractions today the nations involved are 
talking entirely in terms of diplomatic con- 
ferences. This offers us a breathing spell to 
try to aline our policies with realities. The 
increased shooting last night in Lebanon, 
the threats of Lebanese rebel leaders not to 
come to settlement unless United States 
troops leave, the utterly prospectless situ- 
ation of British troops caught in Jordan like 
files on fiypaper—all these things suggest 
that the breathing spell may be short. NIIII- 
tary activity may soan resume its dominance 
over diplomacy. So the utmost and quick- 
est advantage must be taken of it to analyze 
our situation, seek what is wrong and start 
thinking of alternative courses—to all of 
which any news analysis worth the name ts 
obligated to make a contribution. 

isis has revealed United States pol- 
icy in regard to the Middle East to be in an 
unusually sorry plight. To substantiate that 
assessment consider what has happened in 
very days to Mr. Dulles’ long husbanded 
strategy in foreign affairs, 

The Secretary of State has long opposed 
a summit meeting unless there is long and 
careful previous preparation, and unless 
there is evidence the Russians mean busi- 
ness, not propaganda, We have been put in 
the position this week of calling a summit 
conference without preparation ud with 
every evidence the Russlans mean propa- 
ganda not business. 

Mr. Dulles has steadfastly refused any kind 
of conference or action which would recog- 
nize Russia as having any decisive voice in 
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Middle East affairs. The coming conference 
will recognize Russia as having a decisive 
voice in Middle Bast affairs. 

The Secretary has just as steadfastly re- 
sisted Khruschev's hints for an invitation 
to visit the United States. The coming con- 
ference will bring Khruschev on a visit to 
the United States. 

With a bluntness sometimes characteristic 
of it, the Wall Street Journal this week 
summed up the situation in an editorial, 
saying, “The fact is we are no longer master 
of our own foreign policy.” 

Essential aspects of our policy for the 
Middle East have been shown to be extremely 
rickety. A keystone of the policy has been 
the Baghdad Pact. We face the near cer- 
tainty Baghdad, capital of Iraq, will soon 
withdraw from the pact bearing its name. 

The Secretary recommended the entry of 
our troops into Lebanon to sustain a pro- 
Western government there. Most experts I 
have talked to believe that when we with- 
draw the result will be the coming to power 
of a non-pro-western government. We 
acted, to quote Time magazine, also in the 
faint chance that we might bolster resistance 
to the revolution in Iraq. That revolution 
in Iraq, however, has been wholly successful. 
and there is ea suspicion that our action 
contributed to rather than hindered that 
success. 

We supported the entry of the British 
into Jordan on the same reasoning—that it 
would bolster pro-Western government in 
Jordan and pro-westernism in general. 

The fact is, the action puts the British 
in worse trouble than we are in. A good 
half of the people of Lebanon have been 
favorable to the United States. Those who 
are not have never seen us before, are 
curious about us and want to look awhile 
before shooting. 

In Jordan, the percentage that is favor- 
able to the British is very tiny indeed. And 
the British are well-known from a long un- 
Pleasant past and are intensely disliked. 
Where in Lebanon we have a bare chance 
of seeing stability return soon so we can get 
out, there is almost no chance of it in Jor- 
dan. An authoritative-sounding New York 
Times report yesterday gave Hussein 6 
months of survival. He purged 150 of his 
army officers early this month, and the purge 
continues in the hope of eliminating dis- 
loyalty. But the effect has been, the report 
said, to demoralize utterly what used to be 
the most effective of Arab armies. The re- 
port gave Hussein 6 months of survival— 
unless there is all-out western support. 
All-out western support seemed to mean an 
imitation of the Russian satellite arrange- 
Ment in Eastern Europe, that is, the sus- 
taining of an unpopular regime against the 
People by means of foreign arms and 
occupation. 

Results like these, In direct contradiction 
to the effects planned for, indicate some- 
thing is very, very wrong indeed in our basic 
policies. ; 

Lest the listener have a wrong impression 
let me make something clear parentheti- 
cally. This does not mean to suggest we 
should not have gone into Lebanon. Our 
basic prestige had been put into such a 
Position that inaction might have been 
superdisastrous, while action was merely 
disastrous. So, perhaps we had to move 
into Lebanon for a little while. What this 
analysis does suggest Is that a Middle East 
Policy that puts us in a position of having 
to choose only between the disastrous and 
the superdisastrous is a very fallacious, not 
to say, derelict piece of planning, thinking, 
And acting indeed. 

If the point that we have been very wrong 

needs further substantiation, the 
state of our information about this vital 
arena of the world, where war or peace may 
come from our intelligence will make the 
Point, 
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We admit to being caught flat-footed by 
the outbreak of major revolution in a key 
country, Iraq. But even after that the state 
of our continulng intelligence has shocked 
the world. 

A couple of days after the revolution, Mr, 
Lodge, our U. N. representative, caused emo- 
tional revulsion against the Iraqi revolu- 
tionaries in the Security Council by re- 
vealing our information that an Iraqi dip- 
lomat, known to all the members, had been 
murdered by the bloodthirsty Iraqi revolu- 
tionaries and his body dragged through the 
streets. Within hours, the new Iraqi Gov- 
ernment was able to publish the photo of 
the allegedly murdered and battered diplo- 
mat—in good health and very much alive. 
It was to many diplomats, frightening that 
the world's greatest Nation should base its 
policy and actions on information so flag- 
rantly false and utterly emotion-ridden as 
that, 

Moreover, not many days after our scath- 
ing attacks on the bloodthirsty Iraqi reyo- 
lutlonartes whom we were close to going 
to war to oppose we are seriously consider- 
ing granting them official diplomatic recog- 
nitlon—which undoubtedly we shall before 
long do, The foreigner looking to the United 
States for sober, wise leadership through 
the perils of the atomic missile age can be 
excused for not feeling reassured by policies 
that lead to extremes of that seeming vola- 
tility. 

Again, parenthetically, this is not an argu- 
ment against recognizing the new govern- 
ment in Iraq. It is a reflection on a policy 
so apparently uninformed about the most 
powerful forces in a key allied country and 
so unprepared for events as to operate in 
what appears to be a permanent state of 
astonishment at events that in fact were all 
predictable. 

Current developments give little reassur- 
ance the situation has changed. Washing- 
ton continues to be a chief, if not the chief 
capital in the crisis. Yet, getting guidance 
in this great Capital this week has been 
like trying to wring water from a stone. 
The President and the Secretary of State 
canceled their news conferences. No other 
important officials have given much of a 
lead to public opinion on these important 
developments. 

The Wall Street Journal has commented 
pointedly on how more than a week after 
this crisis has dominated our lives, Wash- 
ington remains wrapped in silence. And it 
remarked sharply, “In a country of free men 
it is essential to real unity that those who 
lead explain to people carefully and 
thoughtfully the course they pursue.” Miss 
Doris Fleeson, an alert and usually fully in- 
formed columnist, had to open one of her re- 
ports this week, I quote, “Bootless Brutus 
who knelt to no avail to Julius Caesar had 
nothing on the earnest Washington reporter 
who decided to hunt hard news (in Wash- 
ington) about Middle East policy.” From 
Rome come reports that American private 
citizens returning from Baghdad, Iraq, were 
forbidden by the United States Government 
from exercising their free prerogative of 
talking to reporters, who are the mediums 
whereby the American public are kept in- 
formed. 

Whatever the reasons for this silence, the 
suspicions are bound to arise (in many quar- 
ters) that it is in part meant to hide the fact 
that our leaders still do not know what to 
do or which direction to go into, 

Bright spots in the dark have been evi- 
dences that Members of the Congress here 
and some of our good friends abroad are 
Going some positive thinking about the situ- 
ation, The theme of most of these thoughts 
is that we ought to approach the coming 
summit meeting with less of the frustrated 
indignation and reluctance which the ad- 
ministration has so far displayed, and with 
more constructive plans which will channel 
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it away from propaganda into useful fields 
that might produce good results. 

Many, including visiting President 
Nkrumah, of the new African state of 
Ghana, have proposed the quarantining or 
neutralizing of the Middle East or at least 
of the Arab world. That is what the Arabs 
seem to want. Since it would keep the 
Russians out as well as us, objections to it 
are hard to understand. 

Perhaps the most valuable piece of advice 
comes from a true friend of the United 
States who has proven it often, and whose 
wisdom in handling a past Middle East crisis 
won him the Nobel prize for peace. That is 
Mr. Lester Pearson, the former Foreign Min- 
ister of Canada. 

In parts of a speech published here, Mr. 
Pearson dwelt on two realities that any 
Middle East policy will simply have to accept 
but which ours has not been willing to face. 
One is the existence of Arab nationalism as 
the overpowering, strongest urge of the 
Arab peoples. The suggestion is that we 
will have to live with it, so why not accept 
it and come to terms with it? 

The other hard reality is a little more 
difficult for some to swallow. It is that Rus- 
sia, having the Middle East on her southern 
frontier, has as legitimate a security interest 
in the area as we haye in Central America. 
There is unlikely ever to be peace in the area 
as long as we persist in refusing to talk with 
Russia, negotiate with Russia and try to 
reach an agreement with Russia about it. 

Those—the inevitability of Arab national- 
ism, the necessity of admitting Russian in- 
terest—are the two hard realities we haye to 
take into account or else we will continue to 
get ourselves into contradictory positions 
which could lead one day to war. 

In extenuation of the administration's 
policies in the area it must be said that both 
the two realities are tough ones. It is not 
easy either to get along with Arab national- 
ism or to negotiate successfully with Russia. 

In criticism of administration's policy in 
the area there is the overriding thought that 
we have not really tried either and are in no 
position to judge whether it is possible until 
we do, 


This is Howard K, Smith in Washington. 


The Case for Modernizing Our 
Wiretapping Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 ` 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation's leading authorities on the 
practical aspects of widetapping and its 
need in crime detection recently deliy- 
ered an outstanding address in which he 
effectively presented the case for mod- 
ernizing our wiretap laws. The speaker 
was Paul W. Williams, who recently re- 
signed as United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York—a post 
in which he had served with real dis- 
tinction and a success which has made 
his name feared among the criminal 
elements in his jurisdiction. 

In his searching, erudite and clear 
analysis of the problems inherent in the 
whole subject of wiretapping, Mr. Wil- 
liams pointed up the need for changes 
in our communication law. He endorsed 
legislation substantially similar to that 
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I have sponsored for a number of years, 
as well as two new bills I introduced in 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the words of this expe- 
rienced crimefighter should be studied 
by every Member of Congress. I am ex- 
tremely hopeful before long we will have 
an opportunity to consider measures 
dealing with this great unresolved issue 
of wiretapping. Certainly the wise words 
of Paul Williams will aid in the passage 
of sound and realistic legislation. Un- 
der leave previously granted, I insert his 
remarks in the RECORD: 

SHoutp WIRETAPPING BE LIBERALIZED? 


(Remarks by Hon. Paul W. Williams, United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
New York, at the summer meeting of the 
New York State Bar Association at Saranac, 
N. Y., June 27, 1958) 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gerhart, and fellow 
members of the bar, the question is, "Should 
wiretapping be liberalized?” My answer is 
“Yes.” 

In making this response, it is necessary to 
remind you that I speak from the perspective 
of the Federal prosecutor, and as a prosecu- 
tor I must frankly admit that I am con- 
founded by the present state of affairs in 
reference to wiretapping. The situation is 
so chaotic that in order to present my posi- 
tion with some degree of clarity and preci- 
sion it is necessary to reanalyze this question. 
Only after stich reanalysis can all of us ob- 
serve what objectives we seek to serve in 
reference to wiretapping, and what measures 
can best attain these objectives. 

I shall attempt, first, to analyze the In- 
terests which I think are to be protected in 
considering the advisability of wiretapping: 
second, to describe the present legal picture 
in reference to wiretapping; and, third, to 
make to number of concrete suggestions con- 
cerning possible new legislation, 

PART 1. WHAT ARE THE INTERESTS TO BE 

e PROTECTED? 

The most Important question to be asked 
in reference to wiretapping is, “What are the 
private and public interests affected by the 
existence or nonexistence of wiretapping, and 
what type of protection should society extend 
to them?” 

In referring to an Interest, IT am referring 
to that set of facts which society endows 
with a value and which it is willing to pro- 
tect either by a tort action for damages, or 
a suit for an injunction, or the sanction of 
the criminal law. The creation and the 
protection of any interest usually depends 
on the particular social and economic condi- 
tions of the times, and the relationship of 
these conditions to this set of facts. It has 
been the genius of the common law that it 
has developed rules of law which have de- 
fined each particular interest and the pro- 
tection which society wishes to extend to It, 

When one discusses wiretapping; I would 
suggest that the primary interest involved 
is the right of privacy. This term “right of 
privacy” is a relatively new term to the com- 
mon law. Its earliest use appears to have 
been in 1902 in an article by Justice Brandeis 
and Samuel D. Warren in the Harvard Law 
Review. At that time, the rapid develop- 
ments in photography and the growth of new 
trends-in Journalism were making inroads 
on the privacy of the ordinary citizen, 
Brandeis and Warren were primarily con- 
cerned with the right to be left alone, and 
argued that legal protection should be ex- 
tended against the unauthorized publication 
of personal papers and photographs. 

Today, when I refer to the right of privacy, 
I mean the right of the average citizen to ex- 
press his emotions, ideas, thoughts, and 
plans with a rensonable degree of privacy, or, 
to define It in terms of the threat to this 
interest, the right to be reasonably secure 
from electronic eavesdropping. i 
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Eavesdropping is not a new phenomenon 
in our society. Blackstone refers to the 
eavesdropper as follows: “Eavesdroppers, or 
such as listen under walls or windows, or 
the eayes of a house, to hearken after dis- 
course, and thereupon to frame slanderous 
and mischievous tales, are a common nul- 
sance, and presentable at the court-leet, or 
are indictable at the sessions and punishable 
by fine and finding sureties for their good 
behavior.” 

Today we are confronted by the danger of 
electronic eavesdropping. The development 
of modern electronics has developed ma- 
chines with fantastic powers of picking up 
voices and recording them. Wiretapping has 
been so vastly improved as to make it nigh 
impossible to detect it. The advantages of 
this equipment have been quickly recog- 
nized by many, and thus private individ- 
uals and groups have tended to use this 
weapon to serve their own selfish ends and 
enhance their power. I need not refer to 
the many scandals which have been in the 
newspapers where groups involved in politi- 
cal, business, and labor rivalry, or individ- 
uals with marital difficulties, have resorted 
to the use of electronic eavesdropping by 
wiretapping or other electronic devices. 

Let me make quite clear that I have no 
sympathy with this electronic eavesdropping. 
When'‘a labor union cannot plan a strike; 
when a business man cannot plan an adver- 
tising campaign which requires secrecy in 
order to get the edge on his competitor; 
when a lawyer cannot talk to his client; 
when an individual cannot speak about his 
or her private affairs to another individual; 
when each one of these groups or individ- 
uals cannot perform these simple but fun- 
damental acts without continual fear of 
electronic eavesdropping, then our society 
has no alternative except to give the injured 
& cause of action for damages and an in- 
Junction, and to impose criminal penalties. 

This invasion of the right of privacy of 
the individual or group is a severe threat. 
It represents a degree of immorality and 
unfairness which no democratic society can 
tolerate. And, what is more, it suggests the 
possibility of thought control.. At this point 
our fundamental 
threatened. This is the interest affected by 
electronic eavesdropping: the right of 
privacy. 

I have taken this time to define this in- 
terest because some cases in referring to sec- 
tion 605 of title 47 have spoken of the In- 
tegrity of the communications system as the 
interest to be protected. I have attempted 
to analyze the meaning of this term, and I 
must frankly admit that it is of little value 
to & legal analysis of this problem. To speak 
of the integrity of the communications sys- 
tem as an interest Is really to refer to the 
right of privacy insofar as It is affected by 
the communications system. Indeed, I 
would strongly suggest that the phrase in- 
tegrity of a system of telephonic communi- 
cation js either a catchword to describe 
“right of privacy.” or else a term which de- 
ecribes the jurisdictional basis of section 605 
rather than the interest to be protected. It 
is important to be clear concerning this 
distinction for reasons which will be ap- 
parent later. 

Another interest which is equally impor- 
tant in any society is the maintenance of 
law and order. If one examines our present 
national scene, one is shocked by the growth 
of crime—in particular, organized crime. 
There is little doubt in my mind that organ- 
ized crime has become a serious threat to 
thls. country. The crime syndicates and 
their subsidiaries in different parts of the 
country have become an invisible govern- 
ment with millions of dollars at their dis- 
posal, and with astounding power which 
extends not only into every State of the 
Union, but also into many countries of 
western Europe and the Middle East. The 
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resources of organized crime are being used 
to finance expensive but lucrative ventures 
such as narcotics, and, even worse, to in- 
filtrate legitimate business and labor unions 
to the detriment of the economic life of 
the country. The total effect of this growth 
of organized crime is a corrosion of the 
moral, ethical, and democratic standards of 
this country. To maintain law and order 
in this country means to attack and destroy 
the crime syndicate as an effective criminal 
group. 

In discussing these interests I think it is 
clear that in a country such as ours there 
is no interest or right which enjoys an abso- 
lute protection. All rights and interests 
have to be seen in their relationship to 
each other Even an important right as 
free speech does not enjoy an absolute pro- 
tection. If a man’s speech tends to create 
a clear and present danger to the commu- 
nity, that speech ceases to enjoy constitu- 
tional protection. If a man uses his private 
dwelling to sell narcotics, then agents armed 
with a search warrant can search his home. 

‘Thus, to the extent that the exercise of 
rights and privileges are employed in such 
a manner as to constitute a threat to the 
community or the country, then to that 
extent the Interest of law and order makes 
and requires inroads and limitations on the 
exercise of those rights and privileges. 

This same reasoning applies to the right 
of privacy. It is a right to be cherished and 
protected, but it is not a right which can 
demand absolute protection, no more than 
any other right. And, equally, it appears to 
me that whenever a serious felony is in the 
process of being planned or committed, this 
right of privacy must yield to reasonable 
limitations so that law and order may be 
maintained. 

If this analysis is sound, the next question 
is, To what extent does section 605 of title 
47 and the case law interpreting this sec- 
tlon protect the right of privacy and still 
ensure the maintenance of law and order. 


PART 2. AN ANALYSIS OF SECTION 605 


At this point I wish to analyze the pres- 
ent state of the law. - 

Section 605 of title 47 states, in brief, that 
it is illegal to interecpt telephonic com- 
munications and to divulge or use them. 
Only the sender of the communication can 
authorize the interception and divulgence oF 
use of his communication. 

A series of Supreme Court decisions have 
severely limited the Federal investigating 
and prosecuting agencies. If the Federal 
Government commences a criminal prosecu- 
tion and then discovers that there has been 
wiretapping, State or Federal, the Govern- 
ment is placed in the following position: 
First, the evidence resulting from the wire- 
taps Is inadmissible. Second, if the de- 
fendant moves to dismiss the indictment on 
the ground of Illegally obtained evidence 
from wiretapping, the defendant has the 
burden of proving that there was wire- 
tapping. Having done this, the burden of 
going forward with the evidence rests on 
the Government concerning what evidence 
was directly procured from the wiretaps 4 
what leads resulted from the wiretaps. BY 
the time the Government has met this 
burden of going forward with tho evidence. 
the entire case of the Government has been 
completely revealed. In a case involving 
leaders of organized crime, this revelation 
the Government’s case may be fatal. 

Theoretically, evidence procured from 
wiretapping is inadmissible in the Federal 
courts: but permit me to list two qualifica» 
tions which have developed: In Goldman v. 
United States the Supreme Court held that 
a detectophone can be placed against a par- 
tition in order to hear what is said into 
the telephone. assuming there wns no tres- 
pass. In On Lee v. United States (343 U. 8. 
747 (1952)), It wns held that if a portable 
radio transmitter is used to trunsmit the 
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Conversation of the informer with the de- 
fendant to agents outside the apartment, 
this is not a violation of the act. 

Another question which has arisen in the 
construction of section 605 is who can con- 
kent to the interception and divulgence of 
the telephonic communication. According 
to section 605, only the sender can author- 
ize this interception and divulgence, How- 
ever, Judge Hand, in the second circuit, 
held that both parties to the communica- 
tlon had to consent. If one oonstrues sec- 
tion 605 strictly, the sender can authorize 
this, but if the interest to be protected is 
the right to privacy, then the decision of 
Judge Learned Hand is the more logical, 
for both parties are simultaneously receiver 
and sender, and have è right of privacy to 
de protected. However, in the recent case 
Of Rathbun v. United States, the Supreme 
Court held that if the receiver of à tele- 
Phonic communication invited police officers 
to Usten in on the conversation on an ex- 
tension, this is not a violation of 605, 


Federal and State jurisdiction 


The last question which I wish to discuss 
is that of Federal and State jurisdiction in 
reterence to wiretapping. 

In Weiss v. United States, the Supreme 
Court held that section 605 applied to both 
Interstate and intrastate communication, 
In view of the fact that the two cannot really 
be distinguished, this is logical. However, in 
the recent Benanti decision, the Supreme 

urt carried the Weiss case to its logi- 
Cal conclusion by stating * * * we find 

t Congress, setting out a prohibition in 
Plain terms, did not mean to allow State 
legislation which would contradict that sys- 
and that policy.” In support of this 
pavement, the Court cited Pennsylvania v. 
elson (350 U. S. 497), which I can only 
interpret to mean that Congress has pre- 

empted the field as to all wiretapping. 
= us assume that the present 36 States 
. Which authorize the police to wiretap, con- 
tinue to allow such wiretapping—and I think 
is a realistic assumption. If each of 


these States admits this illegally obtained , 


Evidence, and there is a conviction, what 
Ppens if the State conviction is appealed 
the Supreme Court? 

one Olmstead v. United States (277 U. S. 

5 (1928) ), there is no constitutional ques- 

on of search and seizure involved. What 

* be the questlon which the Court 

Ould face? If it is a question of evidence 
“Bally obtained by State wiretapping, then 
the Court say that In this area the State 
moa do not have the right to determine 
ume asi bility of evidence illegally ob- 
anea Or would the Court find some in- 

Scien 1 of due process by the State of- 

this ? And, what is the relationship of 

‘atest of congressional power over 

Bote commerce to the exercise of the 

Power of the State? 

Wore Scanning each one of these prob- 

ask arising from section 605, I must frankly 

today ener 605 serves any valid purpose 
np whether it is not unrealistic and out- 

3 and whether the Federal Govern- 

does not need to repeal section 605 and 

Pan, OOW legislation. 

Py 3. SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW “LEGISLATION 
zuvor ten in the beginning that I was in 

Yn 9 the liberalization of wiretapping. 

Tavo er to describe precisely in what sense I 

ana} this liberalization, I have attempted to 

ads, e the interests involved and the in- 

the ancy of section 605 today. 1 

Points a hi would u 

Uberalization? 3 * 

. 55 convinced that the Federal Gov- 

nt should be granted the right ta 


P when there is probable cause to 
Tere that a felony is beling committed. 
threat of o crime is becoming 80 


Cine as to necessitate this step. The tele- 
e is such an important channel of 
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communication and is so essential in com-_ 
mitting most crimes today, that to deny 
this right to the Federal Government is to 
handicap it severely. For example, it would 
be of immense aid to us in detecting es- 
pionage, narcotics violations, extortion and 
racketeering—if. we had the right to tap 
phones. 

After carefully weighing the right of pri- 
yacy against the maintaining of law and 
order, I am convinced that to this extent 
there must be some reasonable limitations 
of the right of privacy. 

2. I would revise the basis of jurisdiction 
in order that both the Federal and State 
agencies would have the power to wiretap. 
In reference to the Federal power to wiretap, 
the jurisdictional basis would arise from the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, The outermost limits of this 
Federal power would be defined by Federal 
criminal statutes. In other words, Federal 
authorities would have the power to wiretap 
only when a Federal crime was being planned 
or committed, Likewise, the State officials 
would have the power to wiretap only when 
State crimes were being committed. The 
scope of the Federal or State jurisdiction 
would depend on the crime being committed, 
not on whether intrastate or interstate com- 
merce was involved. 

8, In order to exercise this power, the 
United States attorney would have to apply 
to the Attorney General or to the district 
court for a warrant to wiretap a specific 
phone In a specific case for a specific period 
of time. Such an-application would be sup- 
ported by an affidavit showing probable 
cause. 

4. There is one exception to this procedure 
which I would recommend. In any cases 
where treason, espionage, or subversive ac- 
tivity are Involved, I would suggest that the 
Federal Government should be authorized to 
wiretap phones on the basis of a written 
authorization by the Attorney General him- 
self, and only the Attorney General. The 
reason for this exception would be to main- 
tain the maximum secrecy. 

5. Any evidence procured pursuant to a 
warrant or written authorization by the At- 
torney General, which was relevant mate- 
rial and of substantial probative value in 
terms of the issues of the trial, would be 
admissible in evidence. 

The effect of these recommendations 
would be to permit wiretapping by Federal 
authorities in serious criminal cases. This 
is a realistic and necessary step. Such a 
practice would not result in the infringe- 
ment of basic rights. And to those who in- 
sist on foreseeing unutterable dangers, I can 
only reply in the words of Justice Frank- 
furter in Federal Communications Commis- 
sion v. Pottsville Broadcasting Co.: 

“It is always easy to conjure up extreme 
and even oppressive possibilities in the ex- 
ertion of authority.” 

If my analysis up to this point has been 
sound, it appears to me that we cannot be 
satisfied alone with the above proposals. 
There is still the fundamental question— 
how to protect the right of privacy from 
electronic eavesdropping? 

We must insure to 3 and 
the group the right to transact th per- 
aa ane official affairs without rivals being 
able to intrude and eavesdrop. This can be 
assured only by Federal and State legisla- 
tion. Indeed, I am of the opinion that as 
a result of the brilliant work performed by 
the New York State joint legislative com- 
mittee to study Illegal interception of com- 
munications, this State is further advanced 
in this type of legislation than any other 
State in the Union. 

To insure this protection I would recom- 
mend that Federal legislation be passed 
which forbids any private party from either 
wiretapping a phone or picking up a tele- 
phone conversation by means of any elec- 
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tronic device without the consent of both 
the sender and the receiver; and, I would 
further recommend that a violator of this 
statute be subject to both Federal criminal 
prosecution and a civil action for damages. 

In reference to State legislation, I would 
hope that there would be laws which forbid 
the use of any electronic device by private 
parties to pick up any conversation with 
intent to do injury or harm to any other 
party, the violator to be subject to both 
State criminal prosecution and a suit for 
damages. 

Lastly, I would assume that with 
above legislation ahy information sisi 
by private eavesdropping would be inadmis- 
sible in any civil suit. 

It is only by such legislation which is 
vigorously enforced that we can call a halt 
to the vicious practice of private electronic 
eavesdropping, 

As you can observe, my analysis of this 
question causes me on the one hand to 
advocate liberalization of wiretapping in 
reference to criminal activity, and on the 
other hand to advocate stringent measures 
to protect the private citizen against elec- 
tronic eavesdropping. 

Conclusion 


I have undertaken this analysis in order 
to determine in what sense our present 
statutes are valid, and what are the interests 
to be protected. 

As a result of this analysis, I am con- 
vinced that the time has come for con- 
gressional and State reanalysis of this ques- 
tion in order that we may both protect the 
country from Insidious elements and make 
more secure the citizens of our country in 
the enjoyment of their basic rights. 


The Fallacy of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23,1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, with so 
many voices of appeasement again being 
heard in the land, it is gratifying to have 
a courageous and discerning analysis of 
the fatal folly of this policy. 

Such an analysis is given by Past Na- 
tional Commander Donald R. Wilson, of 
the American Legion, in the July 28 is- 
sue of Human Events. 


Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include the article by Mr. 
Wilson: N 
AMERICA’S CALL TO HONOR—COMPROMISE 

Wrrn Rep TYRANNY INVITES DEFEAT 
(By Donald R, Wilson) 


The world is caught in an atmosphere of 
expectancy. The hope for “peace” in the 
Middle Eastern tangle, says Comrade 
Khrushchev, lies in some kind of meeting 
of the world's leaders at the summit.“ This 
new appeal is a variation on the overtures 
that the Communist chief has been making 
since last winter. His demands have goaded 
the leadership of the Western World into a 
fervent search for some way to lay the 
groundwork for a discussion of issues on 
which there is reasonable prospect of agree- 
ment. 

Responsible leaders have been so preoc- 
cupied with the question of whether there 
can be a meeting at the summit that seem- 
ingly nobody has bothered to ask whether 
there should be such a meeting. We have 
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frequently been told—indeed warned—that 
to refuse to negotiate differences with our 
enemy is to resolve to fight. This is a reso- 
lution that our political leadership has stead- 
fastly refused to make with reference to the 
Soviet Union. But what is there to talk 
to the Soviet Union about? 

All of the many specific prospective talk- 
ing points advanced either by Russia or the 
United States are presumably calculated (a) 
to reduce international tensions, or (b) to 
diminish the possibility of war. Thus are 
justified proposals to talk about cessation of 
nuclear testing-and production, creation of 
nuclear free zones, disarmament, cesgation of 
war propaganda, strengthening of the U. N. 
the status of East European countries, devo- 
tion of outer space to peaceful purposes, re- 
unification of Germany, elimination of Mid- 
dle Eastern strife, etc. 

It is true that if Russia and the United 
States could resolve all of these and many 
other issues to their mutual satisfaction and 
advantage, the world would indeed be closer 
to a state of peace. With or without a sum- 
mit meeting, however, it must be apparent 
to all that these issues are not going to be 
80 resolved. 

These issues are not the real causes of 
international tensions. They are merely the 
outward signs of tensions. The true causes 
must be searched for and found in differences 
that are so fundamental for both the free 
world and the slave world that it is question- 
able that there can be room for negotiation. 

These fundamental causes are rooted in 
the theory and practice of Soviet commu- 
nism. The theory is that the non-Commu- 
nist world is destined for extinction. The 
practice is to hasten this extinction by all 
means including, but not limited to, fraud, 
deceit, treachery, subversion and conquest 
without regard to human life and dignity and 
without regard to legal standards or values. 

Our leaders keep asking the Soviet leader- 
ship to demonstrate its good faith. Unless 
the Soviet Union is prepared to renounce the 
very creed out of which it was born and by 
which it lives, such requests by our leader- 
ship are about as realistic as a mouse request- 
ing a cat to give evidence of its good faith 
and friendly intentions before entering the 
well-known game of cat-and-motise. 

It may reasonably be asked how a question 
of such fundamental hostility can be nego- 
tiated. And if the basic issue is not resolved, 
{f the root causes of tension are not re- 
moved, then what ultimate good is accom- 
plished by negotiating or even reaching 
agreement on removing mere surface mani- 
festations of the malignancy? 

No compromise or appeasement regarding 
subjects such as the Middle East, disarma- 
ment, the status of Germany or Eastern Eu- 
Tope can possibly lead to peace while the 
Communists adhere to a belief in and fur- 
therance of world dominion for the Soviets. 

What reason do we have for relying on the 
sanctity of any agreements with the Soviets, 
on any subject? It is invariably admitted 
that we have very little other than the fact 
that there is always the possibility, how- 
ever remote, that the Kremlin may actually 
honor its agreements, either by reason of 
“turning over a new leaf” or because the 
tisk involved in breaking solemn agreements 
on crucial issues may be too great. As a 
clincher; the alternative to agreement is 
stated to be annihilation on a scale hitherto 
unknown, 

Let us consider the argument abotit the 
Soviets’ turning over a new leaf. Let us 

-concede that anything is at least “remotely 
possible.” Can we seriously bargain on life- 
or-death issues with no greater assurance 
than the "remote possibility” that our enemy 
will honor agreements made and entered 
into? What are the chances that the So- 
viets will abandon a strategy that has been 
winning steadily over the last generation? 
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What about possible Soviet unwillingness 
to run the risk of breaking such solemn and 
important agreements? The statements of 
our political leadership show clearly that 
this ts a fanciful argument. When Russia 
announced the cessation of nuclear tests, 
not one of our leaders thought she was 
sincere. Not one of our leaders would seri- 
ously rely on the Soviet Union to keep her 
pledges on any disarmament agreement 
That's why we have had the steady insist- 
ence on an inspection system. Can our 
leaders believe that the Soviets would 
honor an agreement on the Middle East, or 
on Germany or East Europe? 

Finally, what about the alternative to 
agreement—worldwide nuclear annihila- 
tion? We refuse to concede that we would 
take the initiative in launching such a hu- 
man disaster. That leaves only the possi- 
bility that the Soviets might do so, at a time 
of thelr own choosing and on an issue of 
their own making. If the time should eyer 
come when the Soviets felt they would have 
to resort to such a blow, it could only be 
because they felt the maneuver was both 
necessary and safe—necessary, to preserve 
themselves either internally or internation- 
ally, and safe because of the actual or pros- 
pective fallure of retaliatory power. No 
mere agreement on any current issue would 
deter them under such circumstances. Only 
a major shift in their whole philosophy of 
life and government could protect us againat 
such an eventuality under such circum- 
stances. 

We may be sure that the cold war will 
not be won at the conference table, The 
true issue is non-negotiable. The true issue 
involves the foundations of two utterly dif- 
ferent and irreconcilable ways of life and 
philosophies of government, For either side 
seriously to compromise any of these funda- 
mentals would be the beginning of the 
piecemeal destruction of its essential being. 

There was a time when there was in- 
spiration in the slogan, "Give me liberty or 
give me death.” The issus was clear, There 
was no room for compromise or coexistence 
with tyranny. There was an unbending re- 
solve to win. There was confidence in the 
triumph of right. There was no fear of 
death great enough to cause either a turn- 
ing away from reality or a loss of belief in 
victory. 

I cannot believe that this way of life and 
government of ours are only flashing meteors 
in the universe of man's political and per- 
sonal aspirations. I believe they are stars 
of hope. I cannot beileve that we are 
doomed to be eclipsed by depravity and 
bondage and moral and physical cowardice. 

We have been victorious over the threat 
of tyranny before. We can be again. History 
teaches that peoples grow strong by regpond- 
ing to challenge. They grow weak only 


when they compromise or when they appease . 


the challenger and ayoid a determined re- 
sponse to the challenge. 

What, then, is needed today? 

First, there must be a recognition of the 
fact that the challenge which the Soviet 
Union has issued to us and the philosophy 
which has motivated its issuance have en- 
gaged us inevitably in a life-or-death strug- 
gle. There is no middle ground to be found 
and no compromise which can afford both 
live and victory to these antagonists. All ef- 
forts along these lines are doomed to failure, 
We can call this a cold war if we wish, but 
we must acknowledge it as a war, 

Secondly, we must recognize that the 
threat of armed conflict is always with us so 
long as we continue the struggle. At one 
end of the spectrum of our struggle lies sur- 
render. By surrender we could eliminate the 
threat of nuclear war. At the other end of 
the spectrum lies armed conflict. As we in- 
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tensify our response to Rusisa’s challenge we 
theoretically increase the risk of Russia's 
armed retaliation. As we grow more success- 
ful in the war of our different ways of life, 
we increase the possibility of forcing Russia 
to take the last desperate gamble. We must 
resolve to take this risk. 

We must analyze Russia's strengths and 
sap them. Russia is not invincible—politi- 
cally, economically, militarily, or ideologi- 
cally. We must learn her vulnerable areas 
in each of these fields and exploit them to 
the fullest. This is precisely what Russia is 
trying to do to us. We keep temporizing and 
hoping that she will cease. While we hesi- 
tate and hope, we lose advantage after advan- 
tage. Until we plan as skillfully and effec- 
tively for the downfall of the Communists as 
they plan for our own, the tide of battle will 
continue to move against us, 

Fear of open war will defeat us. Fear of 
failure will defeat us. Only courage, faith 
and inflexible responses to challenge will 
save us. 


Why the Fight Goes On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT, Mr. Speaker, Virginia 
is now at the crossroads, We are fac- 
ing a real crisis. Our actions will affect 
our State and Nation for generations to 
come. Virginians must decide in Sep- 
tember the course they will pursue in 
attempting to work out the school prob- 
lem which is so vital to all of us. 


There are those in Virginia today who 


‘would capitulate and give up this fight 


for constitutional government in Amer- 
ica and the rights and sovereignty of 
our State. We cannot afford to let this 
happen in Virginia. We cannot submit 
to usurpation of authority by a despotic 
Federal Government who has forgotten 
about the importance of preserving the 
rights and privileges of the people and 
the sovereignty of the States. 

There appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader of Wednesday, July 30. 
1958, an editorial which sums up the sit- 
uation cogently and points out clearly 
the necessity that we not give up the 
fight. In the hope that more of the 
people of this country will realize the 
seriousness of our situation and under- 
stand why it is necessary that we make 
great sacrifices in a real effort to pre- 
serve our way of life and to retain the 
freedoms of our people and constitu- 
tional government, I desire to include 
with my remarks the editorial which is 
as follows: 

Way THE Ficnt GOES ON 

Now and then, when it appears that - 
everything has been said about school segre- 
gation that possibly could be said about 
school segregation, some events come along 
in the news and once again the necessity 
arises for a restatement of basic consideri- 
tions. 

Such a time is at hand now. A number 
of parents, who possibly have not pondered 
the problem wholly, are asking why the 
various Virginia localities are not permitted 
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to go their own way. Here in Richmond, it 
ls termed absurd to risk the closing of 
Westhampton and Nathaniel Bacon Schools 
to prevent half a dozen Negro pupils from 
attending classes with “a thousand white 
children. In the Arlington area, a few 
Apostles of panic are protesting the possi- 
bility that even one child may lose as much 
as a single day from public school. 

It may be useful, in view of the crisis now 
Only. a month away, to set down anew the 
reasons that underlie Virginia’s policy of 
massive resistance. What is the State fight- 
ing for? 

Three things: 

1. To preserve a constitutional position 
that Ought never to be voluntarily sur- 
tendered. 

2. To preserve the ethnic and social struc- 
ture of the South against forces that would 
destroy it. 

3. To preserve the greatest possible edu- 
Cational opportunities for the greatest num- 
ber of children; white and Negro alike. 

Those are the State’s aims. They are the 
Only aims. But it should be understood 
that meeting these aims demands a great 
deal of the people of Virginia. We are asked 
to rise above those interests which are per- 
Sonal, concrete and immediate, and to dedi- 
Cate ourselves instead to goals that, to a 
degree, are abstract and remote. We ‘are 
asked to think earnestly upon the Constitu- 
tion of thé United States and the structure 
Of the American Republic, and these are big 
things, hard to catch hold of. We will be 

asked. some of us, to accept temporary 
SAcrifices that affect our own children, and 
is hardest of all to understand. 

But the fight is worth making. If Vir- 
Binia quits now, we will repudiate the po- 
Utten heritage passed down to us, and we 
Will leave to succeeding generations a 
Shameful inheritance. It is no disgrace to 

defeated, and in the end we may be de- 
ee This disgrace lies in falling to re- 
THE CONSTITUTION 
The constitutional position taken by Vir- 
Binta is simple, direct, unambiguous. Vir- 
entered the Union in 1788, at a time 
When she could have remained forever apart, 
Upon certain clear understandings: This was 
be a Federal Union of sovereign States, 
which the States would delegate certain 
ted powers to the Federal Government 
they were creating; all other powers, apart 
Tom those prohibited to the States by the 
mstitution itself, were to be retained by 
© States individually. ‘This structure of 
the Union was in no way altered by the 
War of 1861-65. 
ter the war, when the 14th amendment 
12 forced upon the South, Northern legis- 
ators inquired what effect the amendment 
Would have upon the maintenance by the 
tates of racially separate schools, Propo- 
nents of the amendment agreed that the 
tmendment was not intended to prohibit 
his Power to the States: the power, there- 
Si Was to be reserved to them. For a 
Sg period thereafter, pursuant to this ex- 
panie understanding of the correct meaning 
Bo amendment, States both North and 
uth continued to maintain segregated 
schools,. ‘Their power to do so was repeat- 
rey reaffirmed by the highest State and 
ral courts; this construction of the 14th 
amendment, directly and vitally affecting 
tn Ons of people and enormous investments 
of School property, became in effect a part 
the Constitution of the United States. 
tiosat South’s position is that the Constitu- 
Tha may be amended in one way only: 
thre by the consent of not fewer than 
e-fourths of the States, expressed in the 
cation of a specific amendment, The 

Stitution cannot be amended by man- 

Tuner, the Supreme Court. The Court's 
ang ton is to interpret the Constitution; 
as the Court applies its interpretive 
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powers to new situations, so the Court prop- 
erly may shape the Constitution to chang- 
ing times. But the States“ power to main- 
tain separate schools was not a new situa- 
tion in May of 1954; it was an old situation, 
dating back to the adoption of the 14th 
amendment in 1868. And Virginia's posi- 
tion is that in the school cases, the Su- 
preme Court usurped the amendatory power 
that is vested in the States alone, 

Virginia's position is not Umited to the 
school matter only, If the Court may usurp 
power so drastically in this instance, we 
have said, then, the Court may usurp power 
in every instance. The concept of a Federal 
union of States, held together by checks and 
balances, will be lost altogether. 

If this trend is to be halted at all, it will 
be halted only because the States resist it— 
resist it dramatically, resist it steadfastly, 
resist it in every legal and honorable way 
that can be devised. If it takes a nolse to 
arouse the rest of the country, then we must 
make that noise. If it requires a court fight 
to attract attention, then we will haye to 
fight in court. Quiet submission to the 
Court's revolutionary demands would be an 
invitation to new judicial excesses. Stub- 
born and unylelding resistance, if it accom- 
plishing nothing more, may deter the Court 
from fresh encroachments. ‘This constitu- 
tional fight is of primary Importance. It 
must not be abandoned, 

“THE SOCIETY 

The second reason for Virginia’s policy lies 
in subjective considerations that are most 
dificult for outsiders to understand—at least 
until they have exprienced, over a consider- 
able time, the much mocked “southern way 
of life." Our entire socity is predicated on, 
and influenced by, the intimate coexistence 
of two races. This relationship has operated, 
until recently, upon well-understood rules— 
rules that were not static, rules that, in fact, 
were steadily undergoing change—and under 
these rules the Negro people were making 
astonishing progress. What the Supreme 
Court has attempted to do is not only to 
amend the Constitution, which it had no 
right to do, but to revolutionize the social 
structure of the South, which it has no 
power to do. 

This is because the public schools are per- 
ceived not only as educational institutions, 
but as social institutions also. In rural 
areas, especially, the schools provide a center 
for all community life. Everywhere else, the 
two races may meet and pass—in business, in 
farming, in transportation, in employment. 
It is only in schools that both races would be 
thrown together, social equals, in a compul- 
sory relationship intimate, personal, and pro- 
longed, 

The white South cannot accept the long- 
Tange prospect of such a relationship. We 
of Virginia know, in a hundred ways, that 
our distant critics cannot know, something 
of the differences that divide white and Negro 
in the South, These are ethnic differences, 
racial differences—differences in morals, in 
behavior, in language, in inhibitions, in 
aspirations. The South acknowledges, of 
course, the achievements of many Negro 
citizens of exceptional competence and am- 
bition; and the South is ruefully aware of its 
po! white trash.” But we view the “classless 
society” as sheer fiction. In one way or 
another, all men are divided into classes. 
And what the South holds fs that the harm 
done by segregating these classes in the pub- 
lic schools (and admittedly, there is harm 
done) ts infinitely less than the social chaos 
and civil decline that would follow inexorably 
in the wake of massive race mixing. 

We are not talking here of the conse- 
quences this year, or next year, or the year 
after that, These are consequences 20, 30, 
or 50 years hence. And Virginia has only 
to point to the dismal history of civiliza- 
tions dominated by mixed blood to insist 
that such a fate must be resisted here. 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
though it 


parents whose children are directly affected, 
ls the aim of keeping every public school 
open every single day. 
need any lectures on 
public schools; , everyone concedes the im- 
portance of public schools, But the ulti- 


tax-su edu- 
cation in publicly owned r The 
ultimate goal is simply education, In one 
fashion or another, satisfactory educational 
opportunities must be provided, and they 
must be proyided for the children of both 
races. 

Virginia's position is that the public 
school system, as a Statewide system, can 
be preserved for the foreseeable future only 
ās a racially separate system. A little in- 
tegration will not preserve the system. A 
little integration will destroy the system, 
This is because integration anywhere means, 
Inevitably, integration everywhere. And 
once a precedent is set, disruption follows. 
Talk of massive school closings. If Virginia 
were to accept integration in Principle, in 
time Virginia truly would see massive school 
closings, county by county, city by city, in 
the wake of violence, bloodshed, anà bitter- 
ness never known before. And instead of 
facing the problems of establishing a rela- 
tively few private schools, Virginians would 
face the problems of private education 
across the whole State. In the resulting 
atmosphere of hatred and resentment, edu- 
cation would be all but impossible. 

It now seems likely that as a consequence 
of Federal court orders and unyielding 
State policy, some schools will not be opened 
in Virginla in September. That will be un- 
fortunate, regrettable, and to the parents 
directly involved. damnably inconvenient, 
But this newspaper does not regard the im- 
mediate prospect as catastrophic. The re- 
Sourcefulness of the people will not let any 
Substantial number of children go long 
without some adequate educational oppor- 
tunity. : 

Virginians have known sacrifice before, 
and they have met hard challenges before; 
they are not lacking in character or energy. 
We can meet the multiple emergencies of 
September calmly, without panic, without 
violence, without hysterical Pleas to sur- 
render. All that is required is that we hold 
to the long view, abide by the law (no law 
compels Virginia to operate any schools), 
and maintain a steadfast faith in the in- 
herent rightness of Virginia's position. 


The Goldfine Contempt Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
considerable publicity has accompanied 
the testimony of Bernard Goldfine be- 
fore the so-called oversight committee, 
and often referred to as the Harris com- 
mittee, a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House, of which the Hon- 
orable OREN HARRIS, of Arkansas, is 
chairman. 


During the hearings the witness, Ber- 
nard Goldfine, had the benefit of the 
advice and counsel of a Mr. Sears, a 
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Boston attorney, together with other at- 
torneys, as to what questions pro- 
pounded to him were within the juris- 
diction of the committee. Mr. Goldfine 
answered frankly and fully many of the 
questions addressed to him. However, 
there were some 22 or 23 questions 
which he refused to answer on advice of 
his attorney as not being pertinent to 
the committee investigation. 

The committee over a period of days 
and on several occasions sought to have 
Mr. Goldfine reconsider his refusal and 
answer the disputed questions. How- 
ever, he refused to do so. In each in- 
stance he based his refusal on the ad- 
vice of his counsel. Accordingly, it be- 
came necessary for the committee to 
consider the propriety of instituting 
contempt proceedings. The subcom- 
mittee and the full Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce there- 
upon, and, in accordance with estab- 
lished procedures, found that the ques- 
tions asked of Mr. Goldfine were appro- 
priate to the investigation and that his 
refusal to answer the same was not jus- 
tified and as a result thereof he was in 
contempt of the committee which was 
acting as an agent of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The committee has now taken formal 
action and recommended that the House 
of Representatives take the necessary ac- 
tion to have Bernard Goldfine found in 
contempt of Congress by the appropriate 
Federal Court. 

It is not my intention to recite in de- 
tail all that justifies the action, and, on 
the basis of which the House of Repre- 
sentatives is asked to act. Suffice it to 
say that a study of the resolution adopted 
by the House authorizing and directing 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, or subcommittee thereof, to 
make the investigation for the purposes 
set forth in the resolution, together with 
the testimony presented, leaves no doubt 
in my mind that Mr. Goldfine was 
wrongfully advised and that he should 
haye answered the questions in question, 
and, accordingly, upon his refusal to do 
so he is clearly in contempt and should 
be held to full accountability. Failure to 
do so would greatly handicap all investi- 
gatory proceedings. 

In connection with the above views I 
have expressed as to the relevancy of 
the questions that are the basis of the 
proposed contempt proceedings, it is in- 
teresting to note that in the issue of the 
Washington Post Times Herald, dated 
Thursday, July 31, 1958, appears a new 
article written by David Wise of the New 
York Herald-Tribune News Service, 
which I herewith include as part of these 
remarks. Of course, the information 
contained in the article has had no part 
in the consideration of the subject by 
the committee as it is not part of com- 
mittee proceedings. However, it is of 
interest as a sidelight on the action 
taken by the committee. The article to 
which I have referred reads as follows: 

Lawyer FEUD IN GOLDFINE Case ERUPTS 

(By David Wise) 

On the eve of an expected contempt cita- 
tion against Bernard Goldfine, his Washing- 
ton attorney, Roger Robb, last night made 
Available a sensational memorandum he sent 
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to the industrialist’s Boston lawyers on July 
10 warning them not to tell the committee 
to goto hell. 

The memo showed that Robb had warned 
Goldfine’s attorneys almost 3 weeks ago that 
questions asked by House influence investiga- 
tors were clearly relevant. 

The document showed also that Robb dis- 
agreed with what he described as the Boston 
team’s position that we should lightly dis- 
miss the possibility that Goldfine would be 
cited for contempt. 

A House subcommittee probing whether 
Goldfine got special treatment from Federal 
regulatory agencies—after they were con- 
tacted by Presidential Assistant Sherman 
Adams—vyoted Tuesday to cite the Boston 
textile magnate for refusai to answer 23 
questions as not relevant. The parent House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee is expected to recommend contempt to- 
day. After that, it will go to the full House 
for a final vote. 

Robb took the extraordinary step of releas- 
ing an internal, confidential memo prepared 
only for the eyes of lawyers after this re- 
porter brought to his attention the fact that 
a portion of it was quoted over the weekend 
in the Boston Globe, together with excerpts 
from a blistering reply by one of Goldfine’s 
Boston attorneys, Lawrence R. Cohen, Robb 
sald his memo was addressed to Samuel P. 
Sears, who, with Cohen, comprises Goldfine’s 
Boston legal team. 

Existence of the memos for the first time 
reyealed the substance of the smoldering 
feud reported between Robb and the Boston 
team. 

Robb's memo said: 

“From the beginning of our representa- 
tion of Mr. Bernard Goldfine there have been 
fundamental differences of opinion between 
us and you with respect to the policy that 
should be followed by Mr, Goldfine in re- 
spect to questions from the committee and 
its counsel. 

“On the one hand, it has been our position, 
and we have advised Mr. Goldfine, to answer 
all questions that he possibly could; that 
each question should be judged upon its 
merits with respect to pertinency and rele- 
vancy: that he should refuse to answer only 
those questions which were clearly irrele- 
vant and beyond the scope of the commit- 
tee’s authority; and that, even In the case of 
irrelevant questions, he should answer if he 

uld do so without damage to himself. 

“On the other hand, you have argued that 
Mr. Goldfine should refuse to answer every 
question that he possibly could; that the 
test of irrelevancy should be applied with 
great strictness and that we should lightly 
dismiss the possibility that Mr. Goldfine 
would be cited for contempt. 

“A fair summary of your position Is your 
statement. which you have made several 
times, Tell the Committee to go to hell.’ 
Notwithstanding our differences of opinion, 
we have done our best to work in harmony 
with you. ~ 

“This afternoon Mr. Goldfine, relying upon 
your advice, refused to answer a question 
which in our opinion was clearly relevant, 
and the answer to whick could not reason- 
ably be expected to damage him.” 

In answer to questions, Robb said Sears 
had specifically used the expression tell the 
committee to go to hell“ on more than one 
occasion in thelr private discussions. 

He added: 

“I don't think it's proper for an attorney 
to release documents affecting his client. 
Since Mr. Sears has seen fit to do so, I can 
say I think its the duty of a lawyer to give 
his client the best advice he can. That is 
why I sent the memo to Mr. Sears. Period.” 

Robb also confirmed that he received a 
"5- or S-page“ answering memo from 
Cohen in which the Boston attorney de- 
nied he used the specific expression “tell 
the committee to go to hell” and criticized 
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Robb for employing public relations ad- 
visers, who Cohen sald had proved more 
harmful to Goldfine than any charges by 
the subcommittee, 

Robb also said that he wrote his memo 
after Goldfine refused to answer the first 
of 23 questions, for which he now faces 
contempt charges, dealing with the opera- 
tions of two realty firms Goidfine controls, 
the East Boston Co, and the Boston Port De- 
velopment Co. 

Robert W. Lishman, subcommittee counsel, 
had asked Goldfine whether in 1946 he and 
his late business partner had withdrawn 
$20,000 aplece from Boston Port. “allegedly 
as commissions” with supporting vouchers 
explaining the reason for the withdrawals. 

Goldfine replied: 

“I respectfully decline to answer the ques- 
tion because it is not pertinent or releyant 
to the matters which the subcommittee is 
investigating or about which it is authorized 
to inquire.” 

The next day, the witness declined to 
answer 22 more similar questions about his 
withdrawal of more than $100,000 from Bos- 
ton Port. Lishman charged that Goidfine 
had “milked” the company of this amount 
during part of an 8-year period when he 
failed to file required reports with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission for the 
benefit of other stockholders in the company. 

Robb’s position, disclosed last night, 18 
particularly significant since he is regarded 
as extremely close to the administration, 
which had a large political stake in the hear- 
ings because they involved the name of 
Adams, the Assistant to the President. It 
is now clear that Robb, at least, urged that 
Goldfine cooperate with the subcommittee- 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert at 
this point in the Recorp the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Detroit 
Common Council urging support of the 
legislation to appropriate $30 million for 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
connecting channels: 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway, after 
many years of effort upon the part of many, 
is slowly approaching a much anticipated 
reality; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway cannot 
be brought to a necessary completion with-, 
out the construction of the connecting chan- 
nels; and 

Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress -a bill to appropriate #30 million for 
such construction of the connecting chan- 
nels; and 

Whereas any amount of appropriation 
smaller than the aforementioned sum would 
seriously hamper the progress of such con- 
struction and caure unnecessary and un- 
warranted delay: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this common council 
hereby urges and requests the Honorable 
Lovis G. Ranaut, acting chairman of the 
Public Works Appropriation Subcommittee, 
to give favorable tonsideration to this $30 
million appropriation proposal and to us? 
his good offices in expediting the enactment 
‘of it into law; and be it further 

Resolved, That this common council urges 
and requests all of the honorable Mambers 
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of Congress, representing the people of the 

city of Detroit, to lend their full support to 

the above mentioned appropriation bill 

thereby insuring its prompt passage. 
Adopted unanimously. 


A Subject for Study: Old Age Pension 


Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include an interesting editorial 
which was part of the newsletter issued 
by the Independent Editorial Services, 
Ltd., in Washington, D. C., whose editor 
is T. A. McInerny: 

A SUBJECT ror STUDY 

When the social-security system was de- 
cided upon, the old-age pension require- 
ments were based primarily on rent and 
food. 

There was some talk of reducing drasti- 
Cally the amount pensioners would receive 
if they owned their own homes. It was 
therefore an act which could be construed 
as a relief measure for an industrial econ- 
omy, The farmer and the self-employed 
Were not seriously considered and they are 


pretty well out of the range of the act. 


Twenty-five years have now passed since 
the act was first proposed, and as a whole 
it has operated very well. However, under 
& war economy from 1939 onward, the re- 
Quirements of retired individuals have 
trebled and quadrupled with the trend in 
the economy. People are living longer and 
are living better. The currency has been 

ted so that the dollar of the 1930's is 
Worth only about, one-third in terms of 
foodstuffs, one-half in terms of rent. 

In the original compilations utilities such 
as gas and electricity were written off with 
the rent ut absurdly low figures and were 
Carried, as one source had it, at $2 per 
Month each, 

No account was taken of telephone or 

portation. 

Thus a retired couple today is not rea- 
Sonably covered in the utility fields which 
have become necessities of daily living and 
Rot luxuries. 

There are 12 million citizens who are re- 
ceiving this pension currently. The average 
amount for the individual is $65.54 as of 
last May and the average per couple is $108. 

The telephone and the automobile have 
become necessities in the United States 
economy. Likewise the household appli- 
ances which have jumped the use of electric 
Power to astronomical proportions, 

Take one appliance alone, the electric 
Tefrigerator. The iceman just doesn't come 
uny more, And the household cost of run- 
Ning an electric refrigerator amounts to 
more than was originally calculated as sufi- 
Clent for all utilities for pension purposes. 

Without an automobile and money to op- 
frate it, most American families would be 
trapped in apartments or suburbs. 

There just isn't transportation available 
in many communities. There are super- 
Markets and shopping centers across the 
Nation which are only available by auto- 
Mobile. After taking rent and food out of 
$65.54 or $108, where do the other necessi- 
ties come in? 
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The customary, offhand, unthinking argu- 
ment is that: Well, a couple should have 
saved enough to take care of these factors. 
A retirement home should have been pur- 
chased also. 

Taxes during the past 15 years have 
sucked up United States savings. Union 
dues, and lack of a realistic approach to 
deductions for health, education, and neces- 
sities on the tax collectors’ part, have 
caused many a retired couple to rely upon 
the good will of their relatives. 


The Inescapable Liberation Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
past few years the American people have 
been exposed, to quite a number of slo- 
gans which are supposed to characterize 
néw courses and directions in our foreign 
policy. According to Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, who is a professor at Georgetown 
University and national chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, despite this penchant for new slo- 
gans and forms, the American people are 
still confronted by the same fundamental 
issue which faced this Nation in 1952. 

In an article entitled “The Inescapable 
Liberation Policy,” which appears in the 
June issue of the Ukrainian Quarterly, 
Dr. Dobriansky develops this basic view 
in the simplest terms possible. He takes 
pains to demonstrate also the intrinsic 
flexibility of this policy by showing con- 
cretely what could be done in the course 
of its implementation, The writer 
maintains the basic conviction that the 
prime and fundamental area for Ameri- 
can concentration of interest and plans 
is captive eastern Europe and central 
Asia. It is in this essential area rather 
than anywhere else that the global strug- 
gle of this century will be ultimately re- 
solved. 


Because of its timely thoughts and 
ideas on fundamental issues, I include 
this articte on the inescapable liberation 
policy in the Recorp: 

THE INESCAPABLE LIPERATION Polier 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

In this decade the American people have 
been exposed to a rapid succession of con- 
cepts dealing with our foreign affairs. The 
verbal parade has included “containment,” 
“liberation,” ‘peaceful liberation,” “massive 
retaliation,” peaceful coexistence,” “the 
Geneva spirit,’ “competitive coexistence,” 
“deterrence,” evolution,“ and “disengage- 
ment.” What the morrow will bring in verbal 
novelty is anyone's guess. Similar to the 
annual dress-fashion shows, old ideas seem 
to require new terms. Perhaps the title of 
this article should be in terms of a new 
policy of “expansive freedom“ or something 
of like nature, But whatever the verbal 
dress, the structure of ideas would be the 
same. This holds true for the other so-called 
new concepts. 

We Americans generally do not go in for 
rigorous conceptual analyses. The reasons 
for this condition are many. However, this 
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very succession of conceptual constructs in- 
dicates that there is much confusion of 
thought and an inability to draw logically 
proper distinctions. Beyond containment 
and liberation the other concepts are essen- 
tially reducible to the one or the other. Care- 
ful reflection will show that the issue still is 
fundamentally between, the continuance of 
containment or the projection of liberation, 
Yet it is amazing how few understand this. 


„The apparent reason for this is that too 


many individuals don't seem to grasp the 
basic meaning of liberation and what it en- 
tails. To this writer the liberation policy 
is logical, sensible, and—assuming that we 
have the will to survive as an independent 
nation—inescapable. It is really the only 
alternative to either codestruction or peace- 
ful surrender. Call it what you will, the 
ideas incorporated in it are nevertheless dis- 
tinguishing. 

Let us begin with the concrete question: 
“What are the prospects of liberation for the 
captive countries not only in eastern Europe 
but also in the Communist empire as a 
whole?“ My answer to this question is in 
the affirmative: that the opportunities, the 
prospects are bright; that there are many 
opportunities for us if we have the knowl- 
edge, the understanding, the will, the cour- 
age, and the determination o plan for them 
and to seize them. Cast in the simplest 
possible terms, this article will attempt to 
conclusively justify this answer, One section 
will deal with the logic and reason of the 
liberation policy. The second section will 
briefly develop the history of liberation 
thought, And the third section will consider 
some concrete measures of implementation. 


THE LOGIC AND, REASON OF LIBERATION 


Let us look first at the logic and reason of 
liberation. One may formulate it into some 
sort of syllogism. The first proposition is 
this: We are in a cold war with a Messianic 
enemy—a Messianic, dedicated, determined 
Russian Communist enemy. The second 
proposition is that war, whether cold or hot, 
is a situation which poses the question of 
victory or defeat. Then the third proposi- ` 
tion is that as a nation, it is necessary for 
us, In fact we cannot but logically seek, to 
defeat the enemy, which also means political 
defeat, the political and decisive defeat of 
the Russian Communist enemy. 

Just consider the first proposition. It 
really requires little elaboration, We read of 
it in the papers and hear it over the radio, 
time and time again. Individuals talk 
about the cold war and winning this cold 


war. So there is at least verbally a recogni- 


tion of the fact that we are in a cold war. 
To support this particular proposition, it is 
obviously unnecessary to provide all the 
overwhelming evidence that easily sub- 
stantiates it. 

Let us take the second and third proposi- 
tions. The second is that war, whether hot 
or cold, is something that poses victory or 
defeat. Being primarily concerned here with 
the cold war, there should be no question 
that victory is possible and achievable, And 
the third is that for survival as a nation we 
must logically seek victory or be ready to 
surrender even in a state of ignoble com- 
promise to the enemy. 

Now this third proposition certainly can- 
not be supported by present empirical evi- 
dence as such, Its support rests, instead, in 
common sense, in the ideals of freedom, and 
in our dedication to these ideals. Unfor- 
tunately, here in the United States we have 
to some extent lost that sense of patriotism. 
To be sure, it is explicable on numerous 
grounds. One need only recall that during 
the thirties many a professor referred to the 


` flag as a colorful symbolic rag, This kind of 


negativism still manifests itself in the writ- 
ings and addresses of many different indi- 
vidual, Nevertheless, this dedication is one 
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of the very springs of our American democ- 
racy, going back to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and to our Constitution. It 
takes these documents seriously and inspires 
us to uphold the ideals of freedom. Still, 
much of this has been sapped and, as a con- 
sequence, we have anything within the range 
of the irrational excesses of a Kennan over 
to the insular Fortress America concept. 

Knowing that this is war, albeit a cold 
war, if we are not dedicated to the defeat 
of the enemy, then it obviously follows that 
we are ready to compromise morally and po- 
Htically. It is a compromise in the sense 
that we are willing to accept the status quo 
of slavery in a substantial part of the world. 
And as we develop that predicational posi- 
tion, we shall continue to compromise more 
and more. In the process we cannot but 
expose ourselves to perhaps ultimate defeat. 

With our present position, really one that 
has been maintained since World War IT, it 
seems that time clearly favors Moscow. In 
completing this logic of the liberation con- 
cept, let me point out that there are five 
factors Which should be soberly considered. 
They constitute, in a sense, certain irreduci- 
ble general abstracts. 

The first factor is adequacy of arms. It 
can be firmly argued that it isn't necessary 
for Moscow to have a clear-cut superiority in 
all arms. For its purposes in the future, a 
sufficient adequacy of arms to achieve its 
ends is enough. At the beginning of this 
decade, we hid behind the fact that we had 
a distinct superiority in arms. We spoke 
effusively of physical deterrence, the great 
deterrence against the Russian Communist 
wave of the future. It plainly was a fact 
that we had overwhelming material and 
physical superiority. Now; however, since the 
sputniks, since the ICBM, etc., we have begun 
to doubt this. As a consequence, one could 
maintain that there is a relative decline in 
this power of physical deterrence. This also 
means that there will inevitably be, in the 
continuing arms race, Russian Communist 
superiority in many lines. 

Take now the second factor in this cal- 
culus, also an asset in Moscow's position. 
By maintaining our present position, we, in 
effect, guarantee to the Russians the steady 
consolidation of their empire. In other 
words, by maintaining the narrow policy of 
containment, we, in effect say, “Let history 
do it.“ Don't make any delicate decisions.” 
“Let us see pragmatically—day by day, ex- 
pediently—how things will work out, and 
let's shift accordingly—by all means, no 
long-range plans, no fixed and set objec- 
tives“; “We mustn't appear inflexible.” 
that case, then, we have unmistakably de- 
clared ourself. We will do nothing, nothing 
of serious import, to disturb the consolidat- 
ing processes within this vast Russian Com- 
Tounist empire, As a result, we guarantee to 
them the consolidation of their empire so 
that they may become stronger and stronger. 

A third point is the international con- 
gpiracy. We must not overlook this fact 
despite the political offensive fanning the 
pretensions of peace on the part of Moscow. 
The undercurrent of international conspir- 
acy continues. Moscow persistently plans 
for sabotage when the appropriate time ar- 
rives. Without hazard one can postulate the 
thought that they far surpass us in this 
conspiratorial preparation. Widening of the 
network of subversion, conspiracy, and sabo- 
tage, which is a third asset, is a Russian 
stock in trade elther in times of so-called 
peace or in times of war. 

Now a fourth asset is the highly concen- 
trated and very persistent political propa- 
ganda waged by Moscow. Historically, this 
has always been, and always will be so long 
as we have this kind of Institutional setup 
in the Soviet Union. In this a typical case 
it is a faucet-like propaganda which many 
oftentimes overlook. Only 2 years ago there 
was a great political offensive for peace. 


In 
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Immediately thereafter Moscow prostituted 
everything that was said and done at Gen- 
eva. Now we are plunged again in another 
phase of summit fever. The same Moscow 
initiative is seen in the changing of direc- 
tions. As under the Czars, sometimes it is 
political concentration in the East, other 
times in the West, then in the South. With- 
out question, they will continue to tise these 
traditional techniques. And again, as a 
result, Moscow will continue to breed con- 
fusion and debate and to sow the seeds of 
disunity in the United States and the free 
world. 

A recent example of Russian propaganda 
flexibility even within their own empire de- 
serves mention. This Is about a truly Kro- 
kodil position in Ukraine. Issued in Novem- 
ber right after sputnik, this Krokodil num- 
ber eims to impress upon the people of 
Ukraine the worldwide superiority of Mos- 
cow. The periodical tries to persuade the 
captive Ukrainian people that they are really 
associated with the leaders of the future. 

The fifth factor is the real advantage of 
the first shot which we also guarantee to 
Moscow. For various reasons we can't con- 
template any sufficient action in terms of a 
preventive war. As a result, they are in a 
position to develop their arms and also to 
seize the real possibility of firing the first 
shot. The power of blackmail looms large 
here. Thus, when one considers these five 
factors, one cannot but arrive at the con- 
clusion that there are two real frightening 
possibilities. One, it is patently within the 
realm of real possibility for the United 
States to suffer military defeat, given a pe- 
culiar complex of events and situations. But 
in my estimation the more important is the 
second. There is also the real possibility of 
the .United States becoming in time psy- 
chologically isolated, and this, too, would 
mean disastrous defeat. 

Obviously, no rational person would hold 
that a football team could possibly realize 
victory by constantly playing on its own 
side of the 50-yard line. This is precisely 
what the United States and free world are 
doing. We are playing on this side of the 
50-yard line. Indeed, here is the crucial 
differentiating point between a policy of 
containment and a policy of liberation. 
Under the former, all the tensions are on this 
side of the Iron Curtain fence. In Africa, 
in Asia, in Europe, and here tensions are 
being created or aggravated, and we are led 
to disperse ourselves, tending to this tension 
today, that one tomorrow, and so on. In the 
meantime, as a functional correlate to our 
second factor above, we also guarantee that 
there will be no creation of disturbances or 
tensions within the Communist empire. 


A BACKGROUND OF LIDERATION THOUGHT 


Setting this crucial political distinction 
aside from certain moral and psychological 
distinctions that could also be drawn upon, 
we ought now to look at the background of 
Hberation thought. In doing so, keep in 
mind that its main differentiating aspect is 
that It prepares us to carry the political 
offensive to the terrain of the enemy. Re- 
member, too, that this is a cold war; that 
we are dedicated to freedom; and that, as a 
consequence, we wish to realize victory de- 
Clsively by defeating the enemy. - 

Indeed, there Is a background of though 
on the liberation policy, No one can say— 
as do some editorial writers and people on 
TV and radio—that there is little, if any- 
thing, we can do about our relations to the 
Communist empire. On the contrary, there 
is a great deal of literature showing what 
can be done. What can be done is essentially 
determined by our awareness of the oppor- 
tunities existing within the Russian Com- 
munist empire. Actually, such questions of 
skepticism and doubt usually reflect one's 
unfamiliarity with or ignorance of the facts, 
more then being the result of any pains- 
taking absorption In the outstanding Utera- 
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ture. Again, is there any accessible body of 
literature on this whole liberation matter? 
First, let me cite the passage of the Kersten 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act in 
August of 1951, ‘This was the first concrete 
measure designed to produce our’ political 
offensive about 7 years ago—or 5 years before 
Hungary. 

Briefly, what is the Kersten amendment? 
It means simply three things. Remember, 
it was during this time that many escapees 
were coming through the Iron Curtain. 
There was a great opportunity to have many 
more. Thus the first provision of the Kersten 
amendment was and is to attract escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain. The second 
is to quickly rehabilitate these escapees and 
to form them into military units. In the 
amendment, the aim is to have, for example, 
several thousand Poles from behind the Iron 
Curtain, even those in England, Germany, ` 
Italy, Lebanon and elsewhere, forming mili- 
tary national battalions with their own 
commanders, their own insignia, own flag; 
in other words, constituting in western Eu- 
rope, or Turkey, or elsewhere, the brilliant 
symbol of Polish freedom and Liberty. The 
same is to be applied to Russian, Ukrainian, 
Slovak, and numerous other national units. 

Not only are there to be these national 
military units, but the amendment's third 
provision also calls for the support of the 
existing undergrounds. There were and are 
a number of them. In Slovakia, Ukraine, 
Poland and elsewhere political undergrounds 
have existed. The amendment seeks to em- 
ploy them as the means of conveying our 
political offensive. 

In many quarters the Kersten amendment 
received very serious consideration. Signifi- 
cantly, when the United Nations Assembly 
conyened in Paris in December 1951, right 
down to the end of that Assembly at the 
end of January, about three-quarters of the 
sessions were devoted to the Kerstein amend- 
ment, By this amendmént Mr. Kersten him- 
self was able to strike a highly sensitive 
note in Moscow. They were extremely sen- 
sitive to it, Mr. Vishinsky attacked it in- 
eessantly in Paris. And Mr. Truman found 
it necessary at the time to send Congress- 
man- Mars in order to explain t we 
had no intention of really interferring, mind 
you, in these captive nations. 4 

There were some official and private criti- 
cisms of the amendment, to be sure. How- 
ever, none of them stood up to the logical 
test and the general consensus was clearly 
in favor of the amendment's implementa- 
tion, Why it has not been implemented is 
still a deep mystery. “The Kersten idea con- 
tinued, and there is much more to it, It 
was significant that at the beginning of 
1957, immediately after the Hungarian crisis, 
Senator Russert revived the idea and 
thought that the Armed Services Committee 
would sponsor it. 

Now a second item in this background 
emerged before the Dulles Ubcration article 
appeared in Life magazine in May 1952. In 
the Republican national committee, as early 
as 1951, preparations were belng made to 
advance the whole concept and idea of na- 
tional liberation. During the Republican 
convention and the subsequent campaign 
this whole idea was presented to the coun- 
try. One significant incident should be 
cited. It took place at the beginning of 
October in New York when Mr. Harriman 
met with Mr. Dulles on a TV show. Prob- 
ably well primed by the Democratic na- 
tional committee, Harriman challenged Dul- 
les or any Republican to show where or 
when Mr. Acheson or Mr. Truman ever u 
the term “containment.” This meant that 
by that time even the Democratic Party 
was disowning the very thought, or at least 
the wording of the policy of containment. 

In 1950 the same thing wns repeated 
Witness this statement by President Elsen- 
hower, “the peaceful liberation of the cap“ 
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tive peoples has been, and will continue to 
be a goal of United States foreign policy.” 
And again much material and several hun- 
dreds of thousands of pamphlets were cir- 
culated throughout the country. In a more 
formal way Prof. James Burnham syste- 
matically gave expression to this policy of 
liberation in his work on Containment or 
Liberation? In à sense you can say his 
work is the liberationist’s bible. In May 1955 
General Sarnoff felt that it was necessary 
to convince many in this country of the 
urgency of the Russian threat and pre- 
sented a memorandum to President Eisen- 
hower in which he likewise gives detailed 
expression to the liberation policy. In 1956 
Senator Douglas, of Illinois, took steps in 
the Senate to propose a freedom administra- 
tion on the basis of a two-level concept. 
Moscow operates on two levels, the Com- 
munist Party with its subversive network 
and the conventional diplomatic level. Why 
can't we have a freedom adminfstration, 
subverting, if you will, for freedom, with 
the other parts of Government remaining 
on the conventional level? This consti- 
tutes, in brief, the background of libera- 
tlonist thought. 

The logic of liberation teaches that the 
best way to prevent a hot war is to win a 
cold war. We hear of peaceful coexistence; 
we hear of Allen Dulles’ naive notion of 
evolution. These are verbal variants of 
containment. Let it be emphasized that 
the liberation policy does not theoretically 
Teject the concept of containment. On the 
contrary, it is necessarily founded on con- 
tainment. Certainly we have to contain the 
forces of Russian expansion, but we also 
have to go beyond this in creating pressures 
and tensions behind the Iron Curtain and 
throughout the Russian Communist Empire. 
Our situation is as simple aus this. 

FLEXIBLE LINES OF IMPLEMENTATION 

If we can indicate the flexible lines of im- 
Plementation of the liberation policy, briefly 
show what could be done, perhaps the 
Perennial question as to our ability to do 
Something will in some degree be answered, 

t. by all means we should appreciate the 
nature of the enemy confronting us. This 
timely picture more than justifies the old, 
Patriotic Chinese proverb that one picture 
is worth ten thousand words. In the middle 
You have a typically squat five by five Rus- 
sian master, characteristically gripping his 
holster. This was taken in a street in Hun- 
Bary during the 1956 revolution. It vividly 
typifies the enemy before us. What can we 
do? This question has been raised time and 
time again. In itself it indicates that we 
have not been acquainted with the growing 
Uterature on liberation to see what could 
Possibly be done. Certain concrete measures 
Of action have been advocated for years. 

The first thing necessary is a general, com- 
Prehensive national policy, What do we 
Want? What are our objectives? They have 
to be clearly stated and realistically well 
founded. Many have submitted that libera- 
tion, independence, and federation is the 
Policy formula. A unlversaltzed Declaration 
Sf Independence would strongly reflect the 
Beneral objectives of the United States in 
Sonsonnance with its institutions and its 

ng-run national security interests. 

The second urgent step is the creation of a 

cedom Administration. This is what Sen- 
Stor Dovcias has proposed, an Administra- 
tion that would exemplify the two-level 
Concept. The Administration would not be 
amuated with any existing power of the 

vernment. However, it would be directly 
Under the supervision and direction of the 
dent. It could use counterpart, funds, 
ates #100 million appropriated in the Ker- 
ti n amendment, and other sources. Na- 

Onal freedom committees here and abroad 
Would bè in its network. 


Furthermore, we must have guideposts of 
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action. If we take the cold war seriously, 
the first of these is a moral commitment to 
all of the captive nations. Such a commit- 
ment means the certainty of ÜUberation for 


all captive nations, including those in the 


U. S. S. R. Fundamentally crucial to ail of 
our present issues and problems is eastern 
Europe. This is so because there is the 
very basis of the strength and power of the 
enemy. Instead of neglecting this basic area 
by being absorbed in what goes on in the 
fringe areas of Indonesia and parts of Asia 
and Africa, we should begin to concentrate 
on the enemy, find his weak spots, and begin 
to magnify and deepen these weak spots. As 
shown on this map, this can only mean the 
liberation and independence of all the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations, both within and 
outside the U, S, S. R. 

Our problem is in a real sense their prob- 
lem for the basic reason that they have 
already been conquered. They Are sub- 
merged as nations. This is, after all, our 
primary concern. We naturally fear being 
submerged as a nation. To prevent this 
tragedy, surely, should be the overriding 
passion of every American. 

With regard to the Russian masses, for 
them it is not a matter of conserving and 
preserving their national unity. There 
hasn't been on record any genocide against 
the Russian nation. It hasn't been, as & 
national unit, submerged, Moscow is the 
capital of Russia, and the problem there is, 
and has for a long time been, one of libera- 
tion in terms of civil and personal political 
freedoms. We have to keep alive throughout 
the Communist empire the spirit of resist- 
ance, the hope of freedom, and the fiery spirit 
of nationalism. Also, we should have no 
qualms whatsoever about hailing freedom 
as the wave of the future, instead of per- 
mitting colonial and imperialist Russian 
communism to assume this role. In pursu- 
ing all this, we would have to sharpen by 
every device Moscow's fear of its own cap- 
tives. This is another salient point in the 
policy of liberation. One of the greatest de- 
terrents against a hot war is Moscow's own 
tear of its captive millions, And this is what 
wé should support, broaden, and magnify. 

Let us view now some examples of specific 
operations. For reasons of,space the list has 
to be restricted at least alphabetically, going 
from “A” to Z.“ The first was already men- 
tioned—a full implementation of the Kersten 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act. 
Second, moral and material aid to opposition 
and resistance groups behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. We talk a great deal about giving them 
time to develop: Yet when Kersten presented 
a rough draft of what could be done in carry- 
ing on a political offensive, his opponents 
cried out, “Ah, but you can't do it.“ They 
preclude the possibility of a guided evolu- 
tion in the unfolding of our liberation policy. 
If you will note the various other operations 
which can be effected: Passive resistance, 
for instance, has been found to be very effec- 
tive In many areas, especially in several closed 
non-Russian areas within the U. S. S. R. 
Progressive infiltration of the armed forces 
of the U. S. S8. R., particularly into its 43 
percent non-Russian composition, has always 
borne great potentiality. One of the most 
glaring misconceptions is to equate the na- 
ture of these forces with that of the United 
States or any other ttue national entity. 

During the Hungarian revolution, it was 
quite significant that several hundreds of 
oflicers and men deserted the U. S. S. R. Army. 
Testifying before the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, one of the first Hunga- 
rian revolutionaries to appear in this coun- 
try took pains to point out that these desert- 
ers were not Russians. They were Ukrai- 
nians, Byelorussians, and other non-Russians 
who deserted and joined the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters. 

With regard to mass communication, mo- 
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bile broadcasting facilities about the Com- 
munist empire and special to re- 
spective nations and people will have to take 
prudent account of each targeted area. Aid- 
ing in this endeavor would be a Voice of 
America for liberation, independence, and 
justice. -Mass-production achievements of 
various sorts, lightweight receivers, hand- 
operated photographic devices, literally mil- 
lions of such instruments can be funneled 
into the empire. 

Then there is the use of the facilities of 
friendly countries. One can be certain that 
5 aoe po Bem would hesitate to aid us in 

s type of political offensive. Impressed b 
positive American leadership, tom tres Chie 
nese, Koreans, Pakistani, Turks, and others 
would collaborate. This would have to be a 
sustained day-to-day ofensive not a 
to be won one day and then forgotten about 
until a week or a month later, but rather a 
persistent campaign against the enemy. And 
it can be used in vast, multiple ways, 

Now, certainly, at this given time it would 
be unfeasible to embark upon one or two of 
these proposals, In the present climate it 
would be better to concentrate on a diplo- 
matic political offensive and on economic 
warfare. With a change in climate new ac- 
tivity would be initiated with adequate 
preparation for follow-ups, such as the dis- 
lodgement of Albania from the empire. 
With changes in climate and organized, 
dedicated effort, there are many things that 
could be done, and with maximum fiexibil- 
ity and initiative. The main thing to bear 
in mind is that by just sitting and main- 
taining a policy of mere containment, we are 
allowing the enemy to build himself up mili- 
tarily, psychologically, politically. It has 
been truly said that we can freeze to death 
as well as burn to death. 

WHAT COULD BE DONE 


1, General comprehensive policy: Libera- 
tion, independence, federation. 

(a) A untyersalized declaration of inde- 
pendence, 

2. A freedom administration: Unify politi- 
cal warfare conduct, overcome piecemeal 
efforts. , 

(a) Not affiliated with any existing part of 
Government, 

(b) Under general direction and super- 
vision of President. 

(o) Funds: counterpart, MSA $100 miliſdn;: 
appropriations. 

(ad) Natlonal freedom committees here and 
abroad. S 

3. Guideposts of action: 

(a) Moral commitment: certainty of Hb- 
eration of all nations, including those in 
U. S. S. R. 

(1) Liberation, Independence for all cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the entire Mos- 
cow-centered Communist empire. 

(2) Civil and political freedoms for the 
unvested Russian masses. 

(3) Keep alive throughout Communist 
empire spirit of resistance and hope of free- 
dom and national independence. 

(a) Break awful sense of isolation in which 
internal enemies of Moscow live. 

(4) Support spirit of nationalism inside 
and outside U. S. S. R. 4 

(b) Shatter wave of rattre sure of Rüs- 
sian communism. 

(1) Instead, Certain defeat of Moscow and 
complete victory of freedom. 

(c) Inspire millions in free countries with 
feeling of moral dedication to enlargement of 
area of freedom. : 

(d) Sharpen by every device Moscow's fear 
of own captives. 

4. Examples of operations: 

(a) Full implementation of Kersten 
amendment to MSA. 
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) Attraction of escapees; rehabilitation; 
national battalions; underground support. 

(b) Moral and material aid, including 
trained leadership, to oppositions, resistance 
groups. 

(c) Broadening of organized resistance— 
eventual cacophony of protests, riots, and 
then a symphony of revoits. 

(d) Encouragement of passive resistance 
in every sphere of society. 

(e) Infiltrations into chief areas—armed 
forces of U. S. S. R., national republic ad- 
ministrations, “satellite” administrations, 
etc. 

(1) No means of communication over- 
looked: spoken and written word, radio and 
TV, films, balloons, missiles to distribute 
leaflets, secret printing and mimeographing 

on enemy terrain, wall scrawis, etc. 

(g) Fixed and mobile broadcasting facili- 
ties about Communist empire, From each 
area: 

(1) Par East: special messages to Sibery- 
aks, non- Russians. 

(2). Middle East: special messages to Tur- 
kestani, Caucasians, Ukrainians. 

(3) Western Europe: special messages to 
Russians, Balts, Ukrainians, Poles, Slovaks, 
etc. 
(h) Voice of America: For liberation, in- 
dependence, justice. 

(1) Appeal to universal emotions—iove of 
family, country, God, humanity. 

(1) Mass production of cheap and lIight- 
weight receivers. 

(j) Production of hand-operated phono- 
graph devices for millions in empire. 

(k) Use of facilities of friendly countries— 
South Korea, Nationalist China, Philippines, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Italy, Spain. 

(1) Training of Chinese, Koreans, etc., in 
Political warfare. 

(1) Make maximum use of fugitives from 
empire. J 

(m) Offset redefection operations of Mos- 
cow. 

(n) Publicize names of former democratic 
leaders now in Communist jails, etc., for 
world to know their fate. 

(o) Expand existing programs of corres- 
pondence—tiberation stamps, etc. 

(p) Indictment and condemnation in ab- 
sentia persons guilty of Communist crimes— 
broadcast. 

(q) Systematic execution of sabotage, as- 
sassination, confidence and bribery pro- 


grams. 
(r) Proposals, demands, exposés, publica- 

. tion ‘of official documents carefully calcu- 

lated to show true motives of Kremlin. 

(s) Day-to-day and sustained publicity 
on Russian Communist genocide, slave labor, 
Hungary, etc., in U, N. and elsewhere. 

(t) Utilization of labor unions, churches, 
veteran groups, universities, etc. 

(u) Cultural exchanges with political ob- 
jective attunement. 

(v) Diplomatic political offensive; e. g. 
American Ambassadors to non-Russian 
countries in U. S. S. R; withdrawal of all, 
etc, 

(w) Selected projects—reunlfy Korea, re- 
unify Germany, etc. : 

(x) Economic warfare in empire—e. g. 
offers of surpluses to people via neutral 
channels. 

(y) U. N. activity eontinuous pressure on 
U. S. S. R., Ukraine, Byelorussia, “satellites.” 

(z) With adequate preparation for fol- 
lowups, dislodge Albania from empire. 

These are only the guidelines. Each oper- 


ation suggests a program in itself, providing 


endless opportunities for Imagination, inno- 
vation, and cunning. Above all, they once 
and for all answer the question, What 
could be done?" 
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Switzerland: A Land of Liberty and 
Fraternity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr..MULTER. Mr. Speaker, August 1 
marks the anniversary of the first re- 
corded act of the union of Swiss 
communities. 

Switzerland's independence day is an 
occasion which deserves the attention 
and the congratulations of the United 
States. The anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Swiss Confederation is both 
a reminder of our sympathetic attach- 
ment to this brave country of the Alps 
and an inspiration to promote the values 
and characteristics which the Swiss have, 
throughout their history, perpetuated. 

Their history is, indeed, a long one. 
The day we celebrate, August 1, carries 
us back nearly 700 years. On August 1, 
1291, the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower 
Unterwalden entered into a defensive 
league. Three of the twenty-two can- 
tons that make up Switzerland today 
bear the same names. The qualities 
which generated this union have been 
characteristic of the Swiss down through 
the centuries: independence, courage, 
mutual support. 

Independence on a national level, on 
a community level, on a personal level 
is practiced in Switzerland as in few 
other places in the world. The other 
countries of Europe have respected the 
independence of the Swiss nation not 
only because it suits the self-interest of 
surrounding rival factions: not only be- 
cause nature has erected almost insuper- 
able barriers to invasion, but also they 
respect this island of neutrality because 
of its eminent self-respect. They know 
that special opprobrium would fall on the 
head of one that violated its stanchly 
defended frontiers, this natural fortress 
of freedom. 

They honor, too, in recent years, the 
seat of international understanding. 
Geneva, the home of the League of Na- 
tions, the cornerstone of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the site of the World 
Health Organization, and of various 
other monuments of worldwide coopera- 
tion, was, characteristically, the birth- 
place of that great humanitarian organ- 
ization, the International Red Cross. 
Significantly, the flag of this organiza- 
122 is simply the reverse of the Swiss 

g. 

Where but in.a country of independ- 
ence, a country with freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom for the 
individual—where else could such inter- 
national establishments spring up and 
flourish? Where else, too, could indi- 
viduals fleeing oppression of mind or 
body find such a refuge and a home? 

The world looks upon Switzerland as 
a haven for the escaped, the abandoned, 
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the sick, the lost, the bewildered. It 
sees there too a host for the happy. 
Tourist, vacationer, son of intellectual 
freedom, seeker of spiritual uplift basks 
together with the weary in Switzerland's 
clean, clear atmosphere. He enjoys 
there the protection exemplified for us 
in our youth by the rescuing St. Bernard 
dog; the freedom we learned about from 
the happy, liberty-loving Heide; the in- 
dependence that calls to us in the stir- 
ring strains of Rossini's William Tell. 
The very name of Switzerland has pleas- 
ant connotations. This is a nation 
which enjoys the utmost respect on an 
international scale. It merits the love 
of the world for its freedom-loving and 
humanitarian principles. 

We in America take pride in a bond 
of kinship with this land of liberty and 
fraternity. 


Art in Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article which appeared in the July 25, 
1958, edition of the Roseburg, Oreg. 
News-Review: 

ARTISTS, ARTWORK RISE SUBSTANTIALLY IN 

OREGON 


(By Matt Kramer) 


A solitary figure appeared on a dock at 
Astoria and began sketching the waterfront. 
Another was on a coastal headland, sketch 
pad in hand, and still another beside & 
highway in southern Oregon. 

Gradually they appeared at places where 
none ever before had been noticed—beside 
airports, in rail yards and eyen on city 
streots. 

By this time Oregon artists knew some- 
thing was up, and the public should have 
suspected it, too. 

But the artists said nothing, and, since 
they are not known for their reticece, it 15 
probable they did not realize themselves 
how big the boom was in Oregon art. 

Artists are not much given to keeping 
statistics anyway, and often seem able to 
pursue their work only in isolation, which 
sometimes is a place behind a clump of 
brush and sometimes is a state of mind. 


EVERYTHING MEASURED 


It is disturbing to minds other than ar- 
tists, but in this age nearly everything can 
be measured—land by surveyors, health by 
insurance companies, and art by supply 
houses. 

It isn't easy, however, to get the measure- 
ment of art in Oregon, for artists also have 
infiltrated behind sales counters, With 
thelr minds fixed firmly on other matters, 
they are vague about statistics. 

“Sales of art supplies are up, all right. 
Maybe 10—no, maybe 30 or 40 percent in 
recent years. But there is no easy way for 
me to determine exactly how much,” said 
one sales head, who instructs art classes IH 
Portland at night, 
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Tt was the same story at another Portland 
supply house, where the increase was esti- 
mated at perhaps 50 percent in recent years. 

But measurements creep in everywhere 
and a businessman knew how much the sale 
of art supplies had gone up in the last dec- 
ade at the State's largest art supply house, 
Gill's in Portland: 

Nine hundred percent. 

TEN TO ONE RATIO 

That means 10 artists behind the bush 
that used to hide one. No wonder they are 
beginning to push each other into the open. 

Most of the new ones are Sunday artists, 
who have multiplied as income and leasure 
time have increased sinee World War II. 

It is the Sunday artist you will find on the 
Coast, squinting at a landscape and drawing 
lines on a canvas he later will entitle, 
“Vichysoisse:" 

But you also will find him, along with the 
full-time artist, at the art centers that have 
sprung up in Oregon communities, the Port- 
land Art Museum, the State fair, and even 
the Portland rose festival. 

The Oregon Society of Artists is an ex- 
ample of the increase in recent years. The 
Society started with 15 members and no 
Money in 1926. At first growth was slow. 

n came the postwar boom. Four years 
ago the society acquired its present head- 
Quarters—a sleek building in Portland's 
West Hills, Today it has 660 members, 110 
of them upstate. 

CLASSES AND LECTURE 


Tt offers classes and lectures for the ama- 
teur and the professional, It is one of the 
Principal headquarters of the Sunday artist. 

Art groups have bobbed up all over the 
State. To name a few of them: The art 
League of Grants Pass, the Coos Artists 

e, the Coquille Valley Art Association, 
Corvallis Arts Guild, Salem Art Association, 
Inc., Snake River Valley Art Association, 
Eugene Art Center, Lincoln County Art 
Center, Yaquina Art Association, and the 
Sage Brushers. 

There are thriving art programs at Oregon 
State College, the University of Oregon and 
other colleges, but the biggest art center in 
58 State is, as might be expected, in Fort- 
and. 


It is the Portland Art Museum, which was 
the first art museum established in the 
Pacific Northwest. That was in 1892. It 
nearly went under in the depression, and the 
museum had to appeal to the public for 
$5.000 to save it. 

Now the museum, occupying u square 
block beside the South Park blocks in down- 
town Portland, is on safer ground. It has 
Nearly doubled its membership since World 

ar II. to a total of about 2,000. 

It is operated by the Portland Art Associa- 
tlon, which holds to the purpose announced 

y the founders in 1892, “to make a collec- 
tlon of works of art and to erect and main- 
tain a suitable building in which the same 
may be studied and exhibited; to develop 
and to encourage the study of art: 


MANY STUDYING ART 


Some 85 persons study art in day classes 
and 300 in evening classes there. In addi- 
ton, 1,200 persons visit the museum weekly. 

bullding, located at SW. Park and Mad- 
is closed only on Monday. Wednes- 
day it is open from noon until 10 p. m. 
and from noon to 5 p. m. on the other days. 

Besides the extensive collection of paint- 
ings, statuary, and other objects the museum 
Puts on display, the museum has been show- 
ing increasing interest in Oregon art. 

Max W. Sullivan, director, estimates the 
museum singles out an Oregon artist for a 
one-man show on 4 or 5 occasions a year. 
In between, there are exhibitions of Oregon 
Sculptors, print makers, and painters. 

€ next will be for painters and sculptors, 
October 18 to November 16. 


` 
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Entries come from many unknowns, A 
panel of judges selects those considered 
worthy of exhibit. The aim is to reward 
talent with recognition, not to discourage 
it. Some years up to 75 percent of the en- 
tries reach the exhibit floor. 

An example: An ex-shipyard worker. took 
a line of poetry for his theme and with 
welding torch, a few pieces of metal, and 
5-foot length of bamboo put together a plece 
that won recognition. 

Not all Oregon art is so ingenious, but 
give it time. At the rate it is growing, it 
will capture half the population—and hence 
half the State's ingenuity—in the next. few 
years. 


Bishop Dagwell, Portland’s First Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 ~ 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, a short time ago, there came across 
my desk a booklet two-hundred-odd 
pages in length, mysteriously entitled 
“Twenty and Five-tenths Percent: A 
Compilation of Public Records—1,411 
Protestant Episcopal Rectors,” published 
by a so-called publishing committee, giv- 
ing as its address a post office box in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Listed inside the booklet were the 
names of many persons. Below the 
name of each person was set forth the 
names of various organizations and 
descriptions of public statements with 
which the individual had allegedly been 
affiliated. 

No statement of purpose is contained 
in the booklet. All is left to innuendo, 
smear, and implied accusation that 
somehow the individual’s connections 
with these organizations were inimical 
to the security of the United States. 

These smear tactics, employing the 
well-known and equally well-discredited 
tactics of “guilt by association” should 
be roundly condemned. 

Listed in the booklet was the name of 
@ man whom I have known and re- 
spected for a long time. He is the 
bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Ore- 
gon—a man loved and revered through- 
out my State—a man who has labored: 
long and hard for causes which would 
be of maximum benefit to the people. 
His loyalty to his country has ever been 
beyond question. 

The bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Oregon does not need me to rise to his 
defense. He needs no defense. His life 
and his works speak eloquently of his 
character, his integrity, and his love of 
country. 

When, in February 1957, the Right 
Rev. Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Oregon, was 
awarded the B'nai B'rith brotherhood 
award, Rabbi Julius Nodel, of Portiand, 
Oreg., had this to say to him: 

No person in this community is better 
deserving of this award. Bishop Dagwell 
has literally practiced what he preached and 
neyer has limited his services to the sanctu- 
ary confines. 
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Last January 15, the Portland Realty 
Board of Portland, Oreg., honored 
Bishop Dagwell as Portland's “first citi- 
zen for 1957.” The report of the realty 
board's committee, which selected 
Bishop Dagwell for this very much de- 
served award, is a testimonial to a man 
whose life has been dedicated to the good 
of his fellow man and whose deeds are 
eloquent tribute to a man whom all 
Oregonians honor, respect, and admire. 

Vague innuendoes and smear tactics 
will not detract from the good which 
Bishop Dagwell's deeds have wrought in 
Strengthening Oregon and the Nation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the report of the realty board's commit- 
tee which selected Bishop Dagwell as 
Portland's first citizen for 1957 in full in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL First CITIZEN BAN- 

QUET HONORING THE RIGHT REVEREND BEN- 

JAMIN D. Dacwetu, D. D., PORTLAND'S FIRST 

CITIZEN FOR 1957 í 

Sponsored by Portland Realty Board, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

1957 officers: A. A. Horsfeldt, president; 

Richard H. Lucke, first vice president; Stan- 
ley C. Wiley, second vice president; Charles 
K. Cummings, third vice president; Margaret 
Twerdal, secretary; Kenneth Murfree, treas- 
urer. 
1958 officers: Richard H. Lucke, president; 
Vance M. Sayles, first vice president; John G. 
Clarke, second vice president; Margaret 
Twerdal, third vice president; Ken Evans, 
secretary; Waldemar Spliid, treasurer. 

Banquet committee: Charles K. Cum- 
mings, chairman; Lem P. Putnam; E. A, Jen- 
sen; Carolyn Bowles; Lamar Newkirk; R. J. 
Frank, Jr.; Ken Evans, Oscar Pederson; John 
L. Denny; Taylor Treece. 

Portland's first citizens: Ben Selling, 1928; 
J. C. Ainsworth, 1929; Aaron M. Frank, 1930; 
Henry B. VanDuzer, 1931; Raymond B. Wil- 
cox, 1932; George L. Baker, 1933; Hopkin 
Jenkins, 1934; Edward C. Sammons, 1935; 
Arthur L. Fields, 1936; Richard B. Dillehunt, 
M. D., 1937; Franklin T. Griffith, 1938; Charles 
H. Martin, 1939; Ross McIntyre, 1940; Mrs. 
Thomas D. Honeyman, 1941; Edgar F. Kaiser, 
1942; Portland's Service Men and Women, 
1943; Mrs. C. S. Jackson, 1944; Theodore R. 
Gamble, 1945; Chester A. Moores, 1946; Sid 
Woodbury, 1947; Hillman Lueddemann, 1948; 
Thomas Harry Banfield, 1949; David B. Simp- 
son, 1950; Frank Erwin McCaslin, 1951; Ed- 
gar William Smith, 1952; C. B. Stephenson, 
1953; Ben H. Hazen, 1954; Dr. Morgan 8. 
Odell, 1955; Harold F. Wendel, 1956, 

7 MENU 

Crab legs and avocado supreme; iced 
relishes; barbecued sirloin steak; 
potatoes; French green beans amandine; 
hot Cafe Baron rolls; Napolean slice; coffee. 

PROGRAM 

A. A. Horsfeldt, presiding. 

Hilman Lueddemann, toastmaster, 

National anthem. 

Invocation: The Right Reverend James W. 
F. Carman, D. D. 

The Oswego Four. 

Introduction of guests. 

Presentation of former first citizens and 
welcome to the Right Reverend Benjamin D. 
Dagwell, D. D. 

Felicitations: Charles A. Hart; the Revy- 
erend Lansing E. Kempton, D. D.; Dr, Blair 
Holcomb; Rabbi Julius Nodel. 

Presentation of plaque to first citizen: The 
Right Reverend Benjamin D. Dagwell, D. D., 
by A. A. Horsfeldt. 

Response: The Right Reverend Benjamin . 
D. Dagwell, D. D. 

Dinner music: Glenn Shelley at the organ. 


— 
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Oswego Four: Mark Beach, John Van- 
Leeuwen, Lou Lavachek, Ted Corbett. 

After several sessions where a considerable 
list of worthy names wete considered, the 
zeven members appointed to serve on the 
Portiand Realty Board's secret committee 
voted unanimously, on the first formal bal- 
lot taken, to designate as Portland's first 
citizen of the year 1957, the Right Reverend 
Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, who will retire 
next July after 22 years of distinguished 
service as Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Oregon. 

This is the second award bestowed this 
year on Bishop Dagwell, he, in both instances, 
being the first cleric ever so honored in Port- 
land. 

Because of his outstanding record in the 
field of inter-faith work and for “his active 
influence and courage in making real the 
religious idea of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man,” Bishop Dagwell was 
last February declared winner of the annual 
B'nai B'rith Brotherhood award. 

“No person in this community is better de- 
serving of this award,” said Rabbi Julius 
Nodel in conferring the honor, “Bishop Dag- 
well has literally practiced what he preached 
and never has limited his services to the 
sanctuary confines.” 

The clipping files of Portland’s newspapers 
are bulging with accounts of Bishop Dag- 
wells long running fight Yor fair employment 
practices, better housing, civil rights and 
civic responsibiliites. His has truly been a 
voice of wisdom and human understanding in 
the community. 

Bishop Dagwell has been referred to as the 
editor's dream who makes good newspaper 
copy by taking the “sacred cow" of public 
opinion and swinging it by the tail. The 
Newspaper index file in the Portland Public 
Library contains 31 cards referring to inter- 
esting articles relating to Bishop Dagwell and 
his activities. 

Known as the breaker of precedents, Ben- 
jamin Dagwell began his career in Portland 
by ignoring the custom that a new bishop 
should be consecrated in the field in which 
he had worked, being the first bishop in the 
history of the Oregon Diocese to take the sol- 
emn vows in Oregon. In explaining why 
he desired to part from the tradition estab- 
lished by his four predecessors, Bishop-elect 
Dagwell said, "I want to be in the presence 
of those with whom I am to labor when I 
1 my vows and receive episcopal author- 
ty.“ 

In 1940 while addressing the 52d annual 
diocesan convention, Bishop Dagwell again 
proved that he is not & man to let tradition 
stand in his way by advocating a streamlin- 
ing of church services, contending that the 
sermons and prayers dragged out and were 
too long. È 

While he must soon retire from his of- 
cial post in the church, Bishop Dagwell will 
not be lost to Portland. Last year a group 
of his admirers and friends formed a charita- 
ble organization to be known as the Benja- 
min Dagwell Foundation which was launched 
with contributions totaling $30,000. As ad- 
ditional sums accumulate in the foundation, 
funds may be used for a wide range of chari- 
table, social, welfare, health (including men- 
tal health) or educational purposes, Know- 
ing that Bishop Dagwell has been respons!- 
ble for many acts of kindness and charity, 
the foundation was formed to honor him, 
and he has agreed to remain in Portland 
after his retirement, on his 68th birthday, 
to serve as administrator of the foundation. 

Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell was born in 
Susquehanna, Pa., July 21, 1890. His parents 
being of modest means, he lived as a boy in 
a humble home in Cincinnati at a time when 
his lifetime friend and adviser, Rev, Paul 
Matthews, later to be bishop of New Jersey, 
was dean of the Cincinnati Cathedral. At 
the age of 14 years Benjamin Dagwell went 
to work, and, when his father died 3 years 
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later, he became responsible for the support 
of his mother. For a time he had a responst- 
ble position with Standard Ot! Co., but he 
gave up what seemed to promise a success- 
ful business career and returned to school 
in order to prepare for the ministry, his 
principal motive being a desire to work with 
young people, especially boys and young men. 

Following attendance at the University of 
Cincinnati in 1912 and 1913, young Dagwell 
attended Seabury Divinity School where he 
was later, in 1932, awarded a D. D. degree, 
and took postgraduate work at the General 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained a 
deacon in 1916 and ordained a priest in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1917. 

Between the years 1917 and 1920 he served 
as rector in New Jersey and after 4 years’ 
service in Pueblo, Colo., was in 1924 elécted 
dean and rector of St.. Johns Cathedral in 
Denver, Colo., where he remained for 12 years 
prior to his election as Episcopal bishop of 
the diocese of Oregon. 

After his election-to the bishopric he acted 
as rector of Trinity Church until the elec- 
tion of Rev. Lansing E. Kempton in April 
1937. He was consecrated bishop by his life- 
long friend, Bishop Matthews, who had en- 
couraged him to enter the ministry. prepared 
him for confirmation, and also ordained him 
as deacon and priest. 

When Bishop Dagwell was consecrated in 
Trinity Church, Portland, the diocese was 
at a low ebb, having 17 active clergy with 12 
parishes and 8 missions. It now has 71 
active clergy and 28 parishes and 40 missions. 
At that time pressure was being exerted by 
eastern church officials to combine this 
diocese with its eastern counterpart, the mis- 
sionary district of eastern Oregon. After two 
decades under Bishop Dagwell's leadership a 
second bishop was required, and the Right 
Reverend James W. F. Carman was called 
from Phoenix, Ariz., to be consecreated as 
bishop coadjutor until Bishop Dagwell's re- 
tirement next July. 

In the meantime, the communicant mem- 
bership had more than trebled, and at the 
time of Bishop Carman’s arrival in PorUand 
there were 61 parishes and missions in the 
diocese with 27,000 baptized persons and 
19,500 communicants. The diocese extends 
from the Columbia River to the California 
line and from the Pacific Ocean to the sum- 
mit of the Cascade Mountains. 

When Benjamin Dagwell became bishop, 
he said he did not intend to occupy the 
swivel chair in his office very much of the 
time and remarked that, being unmarried 
and not tled down with duties at home, it 
was his desire to travel over the diocese as 
extensively as possible in the hope that he 
might know every man, woman, and child in 
the diocese as a family. Recently it was re- 
ported that in 4 months’ time he had trav- 
eled 12,000 miles, 2,200 by ship, 4.500 by air, 
and the rest by automobile, driving much of 
this distance himself. During that time he 
visited 61 churches, some of them several 
times, and confirmed 750 persons at 57 serv- 
ices. Bishop Dagwell has been especially 
effective in persuading a number of local 
churchmen to enter seminaries and holy 
orders and has helped many young seminar- 
ians through school. s 

In addition to his work over the diocese, 
Bishop Dagwell has served as president of 
the board of the Good Samaritan Hospital 
which has been greatly expanded and mod- 
ernized under his leadership, as president of 
the board of St. Helen's Hall, the Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital in Corvallis and the Rogue 
River Valley Hospital in Medford. For 7 years 
Bishop Dagwell served on the National Coun- 
cll of Protestant Episcopal Churches. 

For a number of years Bishop Dagwell 
served as chairman of the Portland Housing 
Code Commission, a responsibility he ac- 
cepted because, he said, “I am interested in 
how my fellow man lives.” He has also served 
as chairman of the Fair Practices Commit- 
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tee. Here in Portland our First Citizen has 
served on a number of boards and directo- 
rates including Reed College, Goodwill In- 
dustries, Oregon Tuberculosis Association, 
Portland Remedial Loan Association, Port- 
land Council of Churches, Portland Chamber 
of Commerce and has served as a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Whitman College, 
and as a director of the Deaconess Training 
School in Berkeley, Calif. 

He has served on the governing board of 
Willamette View Manor, which is sponsored 
by the Methodist Church, and has worked 
earnestly and effectively in the organization 
campaign for the Rogue Valley Manor, a 284- 
apartment. structure to be erected in Med- 
ford as a Christian home for people of mod- 
erate means under the sponsorship of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal 
Churches of Oregon, Bishop Dagwell is a 
member of the Newcomen Society and chap- 
lain of the Oregon chapter of that distin- 
guished organization. 

In referring to Bishop Dagwell at the 
service commemorating the 10th anniversary 
of his consecration, the late Bishop Matthews 
sald, “Without ever losing his characteristic 
quality as primarily a religious leader, Bishop 
Dagwell has nevertheless exercised his un- 
usual gifts, mental, moral and spiritual, in 
matters of public concern. He is a Christian 
gentleman with never the breath of suspicion 
that he is a self-seeker in the tempting field 
of personal aggrandizement or publicity. He 
is indeed a leading citizen.” 

Though a man of great courage and deep 
convictions, Bishop Dagwell is essentially a 
quiet, gentle man with a shy, engaging smile 
and a delightful sense of humor, He ts a 
capable leader and a highly efficient adminis- 
trator, but even when he is busily engaged in 
handling a difficult problem, he can cheer- 
fully endure an interruption and flash a 
twinkle in his eye as he grants some simple 
personal favor. Whenever he is called, be 
it at any hour of the day or night, he always 
responds promptly and graciously. 

Such are but a few of the admirable per- 
sonal traits of the modest yet eminent church 
leader who is loved throughout the west— 
Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, whom we are 
proud to salute and acclaim as Portland's 
first citizen for the year 1957. 

Evidence of their admiration for Rt. Rev. 
Benjamine D, Dagwell and their apprecia- 
tion of his many civic achievements is ex- 
pressed by the attendance of the following 
friends and associates: 

Speaker's table: the Right Reverend Ben- 
jamin D. Dagwell, D. D.; Mr. and Mrs, Hill- 
man Lueddemann; Mr. and Mrs. A. A, Hors- 
feldt; the Right Reverend James W. F. and 
Mrs. Carman; Mr. Charles A. Hart; the 
Reverend Lansing E. Kempton; Dr. and Mrs. 
Blair Holcomb; Rabbi and Mrs. Julius Nodel. 

Past first citizens, tables 23-24: Mr. and 
Mrs. Aaron M. Frank, Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
C. Sammons, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Fields, 
Mrs, Thomas D. Honeyman, Mr. Thomas H. 
Hindman, Mr, and Mrs. Chester A. Moores, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sid Woodbury, Mr. David B. 
Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. McCaslin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar W. Smith, Mr. and Mrs- 
Ben H. Hazen, Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. Wen- 
dell, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Stephenson. 

Table 10: Mr. Curtis J. Shady, Miss Willa- 
fred Dixon, Dr. and Mrs. Martin Howard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence D. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thaddeus B. Bruno, Col. Kenneth Hauser, 
Mr. A. G. Klostermann. } 

Table 11: Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus T. Walker: 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Andrews, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hillman Lueddemann, Jr; Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillip W. Patterson, Jr; Mrs. Erling Jacob- 
sen; Mr. Gerald Frank. 

Table 12: The Reverend Lewis B. and Mrs. 
Kelter. Mr. and Mrs. Laurence C. Mann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Milo K. McIver, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Henry» 

Table 14: Mr. and Mrs. George N. Meyer: 
the Reverend George R. and Mrs, Turuey+ 
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Dr. and Mrs. John Raaf; Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Sammons, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Doug- 
las Melver. 

Table 15: Mr, and Mrs. Jack E. Arndt, the 
Reverend John R, B, and Mrs. Vance, Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald E, Reger, the Reverend 
Robert F. and Mrs. Crafe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert M. Fletcher. 

Table 20: Mr. J. C. Burgard, Mrs. Ernest E. 
Johnson, Mr, and Mrs, James McDonald, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Dant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack L. Meier, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Kerr. 

Table 21: Mr. and Mrs, Waldemar Spliid. 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
F. Becker, Mr. and Mrs, James H. Huddleson. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray B. Woodbury. 

Table 22: Mrs. B. F. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter W. R. May, Dr. and Mrs, A. B. Dyk- 
Man, Mrs. Joseph P. Knapp, Mrs, Anthony 
Gattie, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Branch Riley, 
the Right Reverend Richard 8. Watson, D. D. 

Table 25: Mrs. Charies deSully, Miss Jessie 
M. Woodhouse, Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Walter, 
the Reverend John A, Bright, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph W. Bennett, Mr. John Vassle, Mrs. 
T. T. Bennett, the Reverend Reginald 
A'Court Simmonds. 

Table 26: Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Snell, 
Sr., Mr, and Mrs. Ronald J. Honeyman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Malarkey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorburn Reid, Mrs. Edward T, Wilson, Jr. 

West Stone. 

Table 27: Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Gartrell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Phillips, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell M. Colwell, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
R. Wilkinson, Mr. and Mrs. Stetson B. Har- 
man. J 

Table 30: Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Kimberling, 
and Mrs. Robert Ridehalgh, Mr. and 

Mrs, Kenneth Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Stenger. 

Table 31: Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Lucke, 

. and Mrs, Albert R. Bullier, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon H. Bullier, Mrs. Herbert J. Dahlke 
Mr, Douglas A. Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
R. Buller, Sr. 

Table 32: Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Frey. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R, Morrish, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Notson, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Moore, 
Mr, and Mrs. Max Taylor. 

Table 33: Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Kolar, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy L. Orem, Mr. and Mrs, Carvel 
C. Linden, Mr. and Mrs, Walter L. J. Davies, 

and Mrs. Charles R. Harding. 

Table 34: Mr. and Mrs. William W, Knight. 

and Mrs. Arden X. Pangborn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Young, Mr. and Mrs, Harry C. 
McLain, Mr, and Mrs. George H. Putz. 

Table 35: Mr, and Mrs. Edward T. Dwyer, 
Mr. and Mrs, R. F. Muschalik, Mr. and Mrs. 

bert Altstadt, Mr. and Mrs. D. V. McCal- 
lum. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. McGirr. 

Table 86: Mr. Paul B. McKee, Mr. D. R. 
McClung, Mr. and Mrs. George T. Bragg, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Robert deLuccia, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Vern- 
strom. 

Table 37: Mr. George J. Beggs, Mr. and 
s. V. William Dominey, Mr, Philip V. W. 
„Mr. and Mrs. Harold R. Wacker, Mr. and 
+ Harrison R. Kincaid, Mr. and Mrs, 

Robert G. Cameron. 
„Table 40: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Delzell, 

- and Mrs. Frank M. Warren, Jr., Mr. and 


Frank A. Bosch, Mr. and Mrs. Randolph 


R. Lamar, Mr. and Mrs. Abe N. Hoss. 

Table 41: Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Peek, 

+ and Mrs. Stanton W. Allison, Mr. and 
* R. G. Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 

„Buchner, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bontty. 

Table 42: Mrs. Lee Patterson, Mr. Will H. 
La ters, Mr. and Mrs. Bert J. G. Tousey, Mr. 

try W. Bome, Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Buck; Mr. and Mrs. Budd G. Burnie, Mr. 

+ C. Kavanaugh, Ir. 

Table 43: Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Paine; 
e and Mrs, James F. Bell; Mr, and Mrs. 
aein Holloway, Jr; Mr, and Mrs, W. A. 

ried Mr. and Mrs, Gibson Bowles. 

le 44: Mayor Henry L. and Mrs. Schu- 
macher, Mr. and Mrs, Bond Richards, Mr. 
Sad Mrs. Joseph Cannelos, Mr, and Mrs. 
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Howard Burnham, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Rahoutis. 

Table 45: Mr. and Mrs. August G. Teepe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred C, McGowan, Mr. and Mrs, 
Will H. Ross, Mr. and Mrs, Kenneson 
Brookes, Miss Caroline Buckingham, Mr, 
George Englehart. 

Table 46: Mr. and Mrs. Oren N. Brandt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl C. Donaugh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Z, F. Earl, Mr. and Mrs. Max F. deSully, Mr. 
William H. Ragsdale, Mr. Melvin G. Viken, 

Table 47; Mr. and Mrs. Charles K, Cum- 
mings, Mrs. Manda Crofts, Mr. and Mrs; Mel- 
vin Peder Twerdal, Mrs. Mag P. Grable, Mr. 
S. E Gjerde, Mr. Robert B. Hurd, Mr. 
Charles F. Adams, Mr. Ward S. Kelley. 

Table 50: Mr. and Mrs. Lou Lavachek, Mr. 
and Mrs, Ted Corbett, Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Beach, Mr. and Mrs. John Van Leeuwen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard C. Horn. 

Table 5t: Mr. and Mrs. S. I. Jaggar, Mrs. 
Zina Wise, Mr. and Mrs. B. V. Hancock, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Cooper, the Reverend E. 
James Kingsley, Dr. and Mrs. William M. 
Wilson. à 

Table 52: Mr, and Mrs. Harold P, Rogers, 
Mr. and Mrs, Rex DeLong, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter T. Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Arvin 
Burnett. Mr. and Mrs. William C. Foster. 

Table 53: Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Green- 
dale, Jr.; the Reverend John and Mrs, Rich- 
ardson; Mr, and Mrs. Frederick H. Torp; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry J. Beeman; Mr. Samuel M. 
Smith; Mr. T. B. Wilcox. 

Table 54: Mr. and Mrs. Ken Evans, Miss 
Hazel M. Evans, Miss Helen E, Evans, Mr. 
and Mrs, Lamar Newkirk, Mr. and Mrs. John 
L. Denny, Mr. and Mrs. H. Gordon McCall. 

Table 55: Mr, and Mrs, Lem P. Putnam; 
Mr. Carl W. Poss, Jr; Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Beach; Mr. and Mrs. John Smeaton; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. J. Frank, Jr.; Mr. Harry O. Trip, 

Table 60: Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Lowell, 
Mr. and Mrs, David Farr, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Pierson, Mr, and Mrs. C. Whitney Hastings, 
Mr, and Mrs. George J, Smith. 

Table 61; Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Norby, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Cake, Mr, and Mrs. Donald 
Chapman, the Reverend George R. V, and 
Mrs, Bolster, the Reverend Leslie D, V, Dun- 
ton, Miss Virginia M, Welch. 

Table 62: Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Hayes, 
Dr. and Mrs, Lyle B, Kingery, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Stanford Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 


~B. Stratford, Mr. E. P. Hoener, Mr. Gordon 


D. Orput. 

Table 63: The Reverend Neville and Mrs. 
Biunt, Mr. and Mrs. David Mason, Dr. and 
Mrs. H. C. Fixott, Mr. and Mrs. Ray W 
Lengfield, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Adair. 
~ Table 64: The Reverend George H, and 
Mrs, Swift, the Reverend Charles Scott Ne- 
ville, Mr. Ben Medofsky, Dr. and Mrs, Fred- 
erick M. Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Gerber, Mr. and Mrs, Raymond Alexander. 

Table 70: Miss Ann Brewster; Mr. James 
H. Clarke; Mr. and Mrs, Joseph F. Shelley; 
Ven. Walter W, McNeill, Jr.; Mr. James F. 
Hodges; Mr. Allen G. Fletcher; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert S. Miller; Mrs. Max Weaver. 

Table 71: Mr. and Mrs. Victor Risley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall N. Dana, Dr. and Mrs. O. 
Howard Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Coje, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Brown. 

Table 72: Mr. Glenn Stanton, Mrs. J. F, 
Trowbridge, Mr. and Mrs. Rollin Boles, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kingsley Church, ‘the Reverend 
A. H. MacDonnell, Dr. A. G. Bettman, Mr, 
and Mrs. C. A. Fariss. 

Table 73: Mr. George Rodgers, Mrs. W. J. 
Pearson, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Peterson, Mr. 
A. E. Benson, Mr. and Mrs. John C. F. Merri- 
field, Mr. and Mrs. Harry N. Peabody, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood. 

Table 74: Mr. and Mrs. W. C. May, Dr. and 
Mrs, E. W. St. Pierre, Dr. and Mrs. G. B, Eisen- 
hart, Dr. and Mrs. William Lehman, Mr, and 
Mrs. Worth W. Caldwell. 

Table 80: Dr. Denorval Unthank, the 
Reverend L. O. Stone, Mr. Alex Palumbo, Mrs. 
Edna Peake, the Reverend J. W. and Mrs, 
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Goodyear, Dr. and Mrs. Homer P. Rush, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dayid H. Logan. 

Table 81: Mrs. T. H. Banfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Workman, Mr. and Mrs, 
George C. McFarland, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Neu, Mr. and Mrs. Addison P. Knapp. 

Table 82: Mr. and Mrs. Lamar Tooze, Mrs. 
James Fenwick, Mr; and Mrs. George C. 
Sheahan, 

We're sorry the names of some in attend- 
ance were received too late to appear in the 
program. > 

Contributors: Art work, Mary Worth; 
backdrop, Northern School Supply Co.; plate 
glass, Auto Glass Service Co.: Wurlitzer 
organ, Joseph-Lucas Music Mart. 7 


Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, we can 
number among some of our most loyal 
citizens the people of Puerto Rico. 

Their progress during the last decade 
has been phenomenal. This has been 
brought about by the cooperation of 
various segments of their population and 
all political parties of the Island. 

I have in the past addressed this 
House many times regarding these fine 
people, their patriotism, their loyalty 
and the great courage of their troops 
who have fought. bled and died under 
our fiag and for the causes in which we 
and they, as Americans, believed. 

I have in the past been interested in 
their political status and relationship 
with the mainland, and fought upon 
this floor for the adoption of the con- 
stitution under which they now operate. 
There are many thousands on the Island 
whose desire is to advance their present 
status to full citizenship with all the 
rights and prerequisites of citizens to- 
gether with the responsibilities. 

The newspaper El Mundo is well 
known throughout Latin America. It is 
one of the leading Spanish newspapers 
of the world and has always fought 
steadfastly for the advancement of the 
people of the Island. On July 20, 1958, 
El Mundo contained an editorial which I 
believe should be of interest to the 
Members of this House. 

I, therefore, ask leave, Mr. Speaker, 
to insert herewith an English transla- 
tion of that editorial: 

War Ars Wr Gordo To Do? 

The news echoes throughout the world. 
Alaska has just been admitted to the Union 
and another star shines in the glorious flag 
of the United States. 

This news must be reverberating right now 
in the Puerto Rican consciousness. And it 
must be reverberating painfully. 

Here-we are, at the end of centuries, at a 
tragic crossroads. 

We are, as we were yesterday, as we have 
always been, at the gloomy and humiliating 
crossroads of our old fears and doubts. 

We don't know where we are going, nor 
have we wished to know. 

Here we are with our queer and ridiculous 
straw’ puppet, facing the congregation of 
nations who knew what they wanted to be 
and became what they wanted. Because 
they Wanted it. Here we are, fearful and 
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hesitating, groping for our destiny like a 
blind man zigzaging through the haze of his 
tragic Ute. 

Alaska, knowing always what it wanted, 
already has it, The greatest honor that can 
be bestowed upon a people, 

Hawall, also knowing what it wanted, will 
obtain it very soon because the doors of 
liberty have been opened to noncontiguous 
territories. 2 

And here we are at the crossroads with our 
“Estado Libre Asociado,” which pretends to 
be, but is not and cannot be; the summit of 
our destiny, Here we are with our miserable 
straw puppet at the very moment in history 
when the new stars begin to shine in the 
flag of the glorious Nation whose citizenship 
we enjoy only in part. Because we are and 
are not citizens. 

And now, Puerto Ricans, what are we go- 
ing to do? 

The Senate of the United States, a few 
hours before granting statehood to Alaska, 
rejected the formula of the Estado Libre 
Asociado as unworthy to offer to a land that 
aspires to the full enjoyment of liberty. 
Are we to remain hanging on, like a ship- 
wrecked person, to that rag of liberty just 
called a colonial experiment by Time maga- 
zine? Are we to continue to experiment 
with our destiny? 

“The historic determination of the Congress 
of the United States puts us at the cross- 
roads with a responsibility that we cannot 
evade. Where are we going? What are we 
going to do? 

The unavoidable responsibility falls upon 
the Popular Party with its overwhelming 
electoral majority. It falls principally upon 
its chief, Luis Mufioz-Marin, with his abso- 
Jute control of the party and the govern- 
ment. 

But the unavoidable responsibility does 
not fall only upon the Popular Party and its 
chief. 

The unavoidable responsibility belongs to 
all, absolutely all Puerto Ricans. Those who 
vote and those who do not vote. Those who 
have been born and those yet unborn. 

Are we going to continue with this half- 
citizenship, gambling with formulas of mere 
party and personal convenience, or are we 
going to set another star in the national flag 
to light our destiny and bring pride to our 
lives? 

What are we going to do. 


Tucker Sno-Cats in the Antarctic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in: the 
Recorp I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the article entitled 
“An Epic Journey Across the Antarctic” 
appearing in the August 4, 1958 edition 
of Life magazine. 

In a series of beautiful color shots, 
the story is told of the first land cross- 
ing of the Antarctic Continent by a 
motorized British expedition. That ex- 
pedition was lead by geologist Dr. 
Vivan Fuchs. 

The stalwart Britishers traveled in 
Tucker Sno-Cats which are made in 
Medford, Oreg. I have on earlier occa- 
sions discussed these intrepid snow and 
mud tamers, but this is the first occa- 
sion I have had to sec color pictures of 
the vehicles at work, . 
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Snow, crevasse, ice were no deterrents. 
The Fuchs expedition ended— 


Says Life 
as the triumphant finish is celebrated with 
fiags as two fuel-laden sleds, drawn by a 
‘snow cat and flying Royal Navy flags, slide 
into Scott Base, 


Statement on Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing much about who opposes 
and who is blocking the two labor 
bills passed by the Senate during this 
session of Congress, S. 2888, the Ken- 
nedy-Douglas-Ives Welfare and Pen- 
sion Fund Disclosure Act, and S. 3974, 
the Kennedy-Ives Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958. 

It is interesting to note that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in- 
surance companies, and other employer 
groups have opposed S. 2888, the Welfare 
and Pension Fund Disclosure Act. 

A spokesman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers was yesterday 
quoted in the newspapers as having said 
that they opposed the so-called labor 
reform bill, S. 3974, sponsored by Sen- 
ators KENNEDY and IVEs. 

For comparison I am inserting into 
the Recor a statement adopted by the 
industrial union department of the 
AFL-CIO at its executive committee 
meeting held in Denver, Colo., July 24 
and 25, 1958, strongly and vigorously 
supporting both of these same bills. 

If these bills, which have been passed 
by the Senate, are killed the blame should 
rest squarely on the shoulders of those 
who have opposed them, principally the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and its allies. 

STATEMENT on LABOR LEGISLATION 

In May 1958 the Senate passed S. 2888, the 
Kennedy-Douglas-Iyes Welfare and Pension 
Fund Disclosure Act. Subsequently, in June 
1958 the Senate passed S. 3974, the Kennedy- 
Ives Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1958. These bills were passed 
by unanimous and nearly unanimous votes. 
Together, they constitute two of the most 
important measures affecting the welfare of 
the Nation's wage earners to come before 
the Congress in recent years. 

S. 2888 was approved by a unanimous Sen- 
ate vote after more than 4 years of careful 
study, including exhaustive investigation 
and hearings. Similar bilis also have been 
the subject of extensive consideration in the 
House. 

S, 2888 provides for public disclosure of 
the financial operation of employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans, whether admin- 
istered by unions, by employers, or jointly 
by labor and management. Its objectives 
have long hed the active support of the In- 
dustrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, and 
the AFL-CIO generally. 

Despite the fact that S. 2888 was passed by 
the Senate more than 2 months ago, it is not 
yet law largely as a result of the opposition 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
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ers, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, insurance companies, and other em- 
ployer groups. These groups would appar- 
ently prefer to have no legislation to reveal 
the financial operation of employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans at all if this 
means, as the bill provides, that the public 
is to have a look at the operations of em- 
ployer-administered funds, as well as those 
administered by labor alone or by labor and 
management jointly. These groups oppose 
the pending legislation notwithstanding the 
fact that these employer-administered plans 
cover more than 90 percent of all workers 
protected by welfare and pension benefit 
plans, 

The enactment of a bill containing the 
essential features of S. 2888 before the end 
of the present session of the Congress is of 
utmost importance to millions of wage earn- 
ers throughout the United States, We wel- 
come the fact that the House Committee on 
Education and Labor has now voted out & 
bill incorporating some of these features. 
We hope that on the floor of the House or 
in conference between the House and Senate 
a bill will be agreed upon and enacted by 
the Congress substantially incorporating the 
provisions of S. 2888. We regard the enact- 
ment of such a measure as of prime impor- 
tance to the wage earners of the Nation. 

While a welfare and pension plan disclosure 
bill should receive first consideration in the 
House of Representatives, the problems dealt 
with in 8. 3974, the Kennedy-Ives Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1958 are likewise of great importance from 
the standpoint of enhancing ethics and de- 
mocracy.in the labor and management field 
and correcting acknowledged abuse in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We therefore call upon 
the leadership of the House of Representa- 
tives to take all necessary steps, after action 
has been taken on the welfare and pension 
plan bill, to assure final congressional action 
on S. 3974 before the present session of the 
Congress comes to an end. 


This bill deals with some of the major 


problems which have come to light in the 


labor and management field, It requires re- 
ports on union internal procedures and 
financial transactions, conflicts of interest 
involving union officers and employees, and 
antilabor arrangements participated in by 
employers and employer-middle men, It 
deals with the administration of trustee- 
ships and safeguards union democracy by 
requiring secret ballot elections. It calls 
upon unions and employers to police their 
own activities by adopting effective ethical 
practice codes and provides for a tripartite 
advisory committee to assist the Secretary 
of Labor in administering the act. It pro- 
vides for urgently needed amendments to 
correct acknowledged antilabor provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

8. 3974 was in a far more satisfactory form 
when it was reported from the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee than when it 
was passed by the Senate, Amendments were 
added to the bill on the floor of the Senate 
as a result of shameful maneuvering by the 
administration and by some antilabor Sena- 
tors more desirous of hamstringing labor 
than curbing corruption. A number of 
these amendments were clearly unwise and 
unworkable. Some provisions were added 
which seemed to us clearly unfair and re- 
pressive. However, we agree with President 
Meany of the AFL-CIO that while S. 3974 was 
a better bill before the floor debate, it still 
retains -enough substantive anticorruption 
sections to make it worthwhile. 

It had been our hope that during the weeks 
intervening between the passage of the bill 
by the Senate and the adjournment of Con- 
gress, the House would be able to take action 
to improve S. 3974. It now appears that If 
any action is to be taken on the bill this 
session, such action will have to be taken by 
the House directly, without reference tO 
committee, 
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This presents the question of whether the 
bill in its present form should be passed by 
the Congress. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, American Retall Federation, and 
Other employer groups have bitterly de- 
nounced the bill and have called for its re- 
jection by the Congress, Despite their at- 
tempt to camouflage the fact, these anti- 
labor groups are opposing the bill because, 
for the first time, they and their Shefferman- 
type representatives would be required to 
Make public disclosure of their antilabor 
Activities. The honest labor movement rep- 
Tesented by the AFL-CIO stands ready and 
Willing to make public disclosure of its op- 
trations. Employers and their representa- 
tives should be no less willing. 

While there are provisions in the bill which 
we would like to see improved or eliminated, 
they do not, in our opinion, outweigh the 
worthwhile features of the bill. On balance, 
the good in the bill outwelghs the bad. The 
industrial union department calls upon 
Members of the Congress of both parties to 
Meet their responsibility by passing the 
Kennedy-Iyes bill before the current con- 
Fressional session comes to an end, 


The 81st Annual Meeting of the Amer- 


ican Bar Association 
í 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
Dleased to receive this morning the very 
fine program which is planned by the 

rican Bar Association for its 81st 
annual meeting, conyening in Los An- 
Beles commencing Monday, August 25. 

This will mark one of the great assem- 
blies of the practitioners of the Ameri- 
Can bar, 

There will be as outstanding and di- 
Verse a series of reports and delibera- 
tions as has ever marked this great body 
Of officers of the courts of our land. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
Of the schedule of events be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor», preceded by 
a list of the able 1957-58 officers and 
Members of the board of governors of 
the bar, 

There being no objection. the program 
ra list were ordered to be printed in 

he Recorp, as follows: : 
OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION, 1957-58 
Wiresldent. Charles S. Rhyne, Hill Building, 

ashington, D. C. 

h Chairman, house of delegates, Jas. L. Shep- 
erd, Jr., Esperson Building, Houston, Tex. 
Poreretary, Joseph D: Calhoun, 218 West 

Int Street, Media, Pa. 


l Treasurer, Harold H. Bredell, Circle Tower, 
ndianspolis, Ind. 


Assistant secretary, Richard H. Bowerman, 


c Church Street, Box 1936, New Haven, 
onn, 


Board of governors:! The president, the 


Sie 

returrnan of the house of delegates, the sec- 

reto ne treasurer. David P. Maxwell, Inst 

do nus President, Packard-Bullding, Phila- 

of tt Pa., Tappan Gregory, editor-in-chief 
the American Bar Association Journal, 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., ex 
‘9; Ist circuit, Willoughby A. Colby. 18 


‘Year shown in parentheses Indicates ex- 
Piration of term. $ 
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School Street, Concord, N. H. (1960); 2d 
circuit, Whitney North Seymour, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. (1960); 3d circult, 
Vincent P. McDevitt, 1000 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1958); 4th circuit and 
District of Columbia circuit, Douglas McKay, 
Barringer Bullding, Columbus, S. C. (1959); 
Sth circuit, John C. Satterfield, Box 466. 
Yazoo City, Miss. (1958); 6th circuit, Glenn 
M. Coulter, Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. 
(1960); 7th circuit, George S. Geffs, Jack- 
man Building, Janesville, Wis. (1959); 8th 
circult, Richmond C. Coburn, 414 North Sev- 
enth Street, St. Louis, Mo. (1959); 8th cir- 
cuit, John Shaw Field, 15 West Second Street, 
Box 1291, Reno, Nev. (1958); 10th circuit, 
Franklin Riter, Kearns Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah (1960). 


PROGRAM or THE BIST ANNUAL MEETING or 
THE AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION, Los AN- 
GELES, CALIF., AUGUST 25-29, 1958 


THE ASSEMBLY 


First session, Monday, August 25, 10 a, m., 
Philharmonic Auditorium, the president 
presiding 


Call to order. ate 

Invocation, the Very Reverend Dayid de L. 
Scovil, D. D., dean of St> Paul's Cathedral. 

Addresses of welcome: The Honorable 
Goodwin J. Knight, Governor of the State of 
California; the Honorable Norris Poulson, 
mayor of the city of Los Angeles; E. Avery 
Crary, president of the Los Angeles Bar As- 
sociation. 

Response: Joseph N. Welch, Boston, Mass. 

Introduction of distinguished guests. 

Nomination of 5 assembly delegates for 
3-year terms. i 

Nomination and election of assembly dele- 
gates to fill vacancies. 

Annual address of the president, World 
Peace Through Law. 

Address by the Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

Presentation of awards of merit to bar as- 
sociations. | 

Presentation of awards of merit to cities 
showing greatest improvement in traffic 
courts. 

Presentation of resolutions. 


Seventeenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
lcan Bar Association endowment, Jacob M. 
Lashly, president, St. Louis, Mo. 


Second session, Wednesday, August 27, 10 
a, m., Pacific Ballroom, the Hotel Statler, 
the president presiding y 
Invocation, the Reverend Carroll L. Shus- 

ter, D. D.. executive secretary cf the Synod 

of California, Southern Area of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States of 

America. 

Addresses by the Honorable Arthur Kelly, 
Q- C., president of the Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation, The Uninimportance of Differences: 
the Honorable William P. Rogers, Attorney 
General of the United States. 


Third session, Thursday, August 28, 2 p. m., 
Pacific Ballroom, the Hotel Statler, the 
president presiding 


Invocation, Dr. Edgar F. Magnin, senior 
Tábbi, Wilshire Boulevard Temple. 

Presentation of Ross Bequest Award for 
1958. 

Rising memorial to former presidents of 
American Bar Association: Joseph W. Hen- 
derson, Philadelphia, Pa., 1943-44; Guy. A. 
Thompson, St. Louis, Mo., 1931-32. 

Addresses by the Honorable Leslie E, Pep- 
piatt, M. C., president of the Law Society, 
London, England, Some Thoughts on the 
London Conference—and.on English Solici- 
tors; the Right Honorable Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster, Q. C., M. P., Solicitor General of Great 
Britain, The Lawyer and Democracy. 

Consideration of amendments to constitu- 
tion and bylaws. f 

Report of committee on resolutions, Hale 
McCown, chairman, Beatrice, Nebr. 
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Fourth session, annual dinner, Thursday, 
August 28, 7:30 p. m., International Ball- 
room, the Beverly Hiiton, the president 
presiding 
Invocation, His Eminence James Francis 

Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles, 
Address by speaker to be announced. 
Presentation of American Bar Association 

medal. 

Presentation of the First American Bar 
Association public service awards to the 
media of information and entertainment. 

Introduction of incoming president. 

Fifth session, Friday, August 29, Pacific Ball- 
room, the Hotel Statler (immediately fol- 
lowing adjournment of the final session of 
the House of Delegates), the president pre- 
siding 
Report by the chairman of the house of 

delegates of action upon resolutions pre-- 

viously adopted hy the assembly, 

Action by the assembly upon any resolu- 
tions previously adopted by the assembly but 
disapproved or modified by the House. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Introduction of new officers and members 
of board of governors. 

Adjournment sine die. 


PRELIMINARY CALENDAR FOR THE 23-D ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, AUGUST 
25-29, 1958 (PACIFIC BALLROOM, THE HOTEL 
STATLER) 


Sessions convene promptly at 2 p. m. Mon- 
day, August 25, at 9:30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 
Tuesday; and at 9:30 a. m. Thursday and 
Friday. The afternoon session will recess at 
5 p. m., and the morning sessions not later 
than 12:30 p. m. 

The final calendar for the house of dele- 
gates, containing the final order of business 
and the text of all available resolutions to 
come to the attention of the house, will be 
distributed at the first session. Items on the 
calendar will be considered in the order in 
which they appear unless otherwise ordered 
by permission of the House. 1 

The attention of committee and section 
chairmen is called to paragraph 5 of rule VII 
of the rules of procedure, which provides 
that “Reports * * * that are printed in the 
advance program * * or otherwise 
shall not be read orally * * * but shall be 
stated to the house in substance only.” 

The cooperation of all persons presenting 
reports in adhering to the order of business 
stated in the calendar is earnestly solicited, 
in order that those persons and the members 
of the house may rely upon the schedule as 


announced. > 

The chairman of the house of delegates, 
presiding. 

Rolicall. 


Report of the committee on credentials 
and admissions, Glenn M. Coulter, chairman, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Approval of the record. 

Statement by the chsirman of the house 
of delegates, James L. Shepherd, Jr., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Approval of the calendar as orders of the 
day. 

Offering of resolutions for reference to 
the committee on draft. i 

Report by the president, Charles S. Rhyne, 
Washington, D. C. 

Election of officers of the association and 
members of the board of governors, as pre- 
scribed by the constitution, article VIII, 
section 1 and article IX. section 3. 

Report of the board of elections, Walter 
V. Schaefer, chairman, Chicago, III. 

Nomination of member of committee on 
scope and correlation of work, as prescribed 
by article X, section 7 (y) (2) of the bylaws. 

Report of the treasurer, Harold H. Bredell, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Report of ‘the budget committee, Vincent 
P. McDevitt, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ 
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Report of the editor-in-chief of the Jour- 
nal, Tappan Gregory, Chicago, III. 

Presentation of any matters which any 
State or local bar association or any af- 
fillated organization of the legal profession 
wishes to bring before the house. 

Unfinished business: Report on Canon 35 
of the Canons of Judicial Ethics. 


Reports of standing and special committees 


Reports with recommendation 
for action by the house: 

Civil service, Fanney N. Litvin, chairman, 
Washington, D. C. : 

Commerce, Benjamin Wham, chairman, 
Chicago, II. 

Judicial selection, tenure and compensa- 
tion, Henry E. Foley, chairman, Boston; Mass. 

Professional ethics and grievances, Henry 

S. Drinker, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Customs law, J. Bradley Colburn, chair- 
man, New York, N. Y. 

Scope and correlation of work, Joe C. 
Barrett, chairman, Jonesboro, Ark., jointly 


with rules and calendar, Sylvester C. Smith, _ 


Jr., chairman, Newark, N, J. 

Cooperation with the legal profession of 
friendly nations, Robert G. Storey, chairman, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Economics of law practice, John C. Satter- 
field, chairman, Yazoo City, Miss. 3 

Grievances, Cuthbert S. Baldwin, chair- 
man, New Orleans, La. 

Impact of atomic attack on legal and 
administrative processes, Hans A. Klags- 
brunn, chairman, Washington, D. C. 

Awards to media of public information, 
Richard P. Tinkham, chairman, Hammond, 
Ind. 

Traffic court program, Albert B. Houghton, 
chairman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Uniform evidence rules for Federal courts, 
Ben R. Miller, chairman, Baton Rouge, La. 

Administrative agency appointments, 
Clarence A, Davis, chairman, Washington, 
D. C. 

Atomic energy law, Gordon E. Dean, chair- 
man, New York, N. Y. d 

Communist tactics, strategy and objec- 
tives, Peter Campbell Brown, chairman, New 
York, N. Y. 

Federal legislation, Robert W. Upton, 
chairman, Concord, N. H, : 

Federal liens, Laurens Williams, chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Income tax—submission of amendment, 
Wm, Logan ‘Martin, chairman, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Individual rights as affected by national 
security, Ross L. Malone, chairman, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 

International law planning, Thomas E. 
Dewey, chairman, New York, N. Y. 

International unification of private law, 
Joe C. Barrett, chairman, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Jurleprudence and law reform, Henry M. 
Hogan, chairman, Detroit, Mich. 

Lawyers in the Armed Forces, Osmer C. 
Fitts, chairman, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Legal services and procedures, Charles A. 
Horsky, chairman, Washington, D. C. 

Membership, Robert G. Storey, Jr., chalr- 
man, Dallas, Tex. 

Professional relations, William J. Jameson, 
chairman, Billings, Mont. 

Retirement benefits, F. Joseph Donohue, 
chairman, Washington, D. C. 

Rights of the mentally ill, John Biggs, Jr., 
chairman, Wilmington, Del. 

Unemployment and social security, Earl F. 
Morris, chairman, Columbus, Ohio. 

Reports expected requiring no action by 
the house: 

Board of Governors, Joheph D. Calhoun, 

, Media, Pa. 

Admiralty and maritime law, Henry C. 
Biackiston, chairman, New York, N. Y. 

Aeronautical law, Wiliam 8. Burton, 
chairman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

American citizenship, Cecil E. Burney, 
chairman, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Communications, Fred W. Albertson, 
chairman, Washington, D. C. 
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Federal judiciary, Bernard G. Segal, chair- the association wishes to bring before the 


man, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Law lists, David J. A. Hayes, chairman, 
Chicago, M, 

Lawyer referral service, Harry Gershenson, 
chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Legal aid work, William T. Gossett, chair- 
man, Dearborn, Mich. 

Legal assistance for servicemen, Milton J. 
Blake, chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Peace and Law through United Nations, Al- 
fred J. Schweppe, chairman, Seattle, Wash. 

Unauthorized Practice of the Law, Thomas 
J. Boodell, chairman, Chicago, III. 
Report of sections following annual section 

meetings 


Administrative Law, Donald C. Beelar, 
chairman, Washington, D. C.; John W. Cra- 
gun, delegate, Washington, D. C. 

Antitrust Law, Herbert A. Bergson, chair- 
man, Washington, D. C.; W. Glen Harlan, 
delegate, Atlanta, Ga. 

Corporation, Banking and Business Law, 
Herbert F. Sturdy, chairman, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Churchill Rodgers, delegate, New York, 
N. Y: 

Criminal Law, Rufus King, chairman, 
Washington, D. C.; Arthur J. Freund, dele- 
gate, St. Louis, Mo. 

Insurance, Negligence and Compensation 
Law, L. J. Carey, chairman, Detroit, Mich.; 
George E. Beechwood, delegate, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

International and Comparative Law, Homer 
G. Angelo, chairman, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Arthur H. Dean, delegate, New York. N. Y. 

Judicial Administration, Tom Clark, chair- 
man, Washington, D. C.; Douglas L. Ed- 
monds, delegate, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Junior Bar Conference, Bert H. Early, 
chairman, Huntington, W. Vax William C. 
Farrer, delegate, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Labor Relations Law, Gerard D. Reilly. 
chairman, Washington, D. C.; Theodore R. 
Iserman, delegate, New York, N. Y. 

Legal Education and Admissions to the Ear, 
Herbert W. Clark, chairman, San Francisco, 
Calif,; John M. Allison, delegate, Tampa, Fla. 

Mineral and Natural Resources Law, Ray- 
mond B. Holbrook, chairman, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Harry D. Page, delegate, Tulsa, Okla. 

Municipal Law, George F. B. Appel, chair- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa.; David M. Wood, dele- 
gate, New York, N. Y. 

Patent, trademark, and copyright law, 
Frank E. Foote, chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. ;. 
James P. Hume, delegate, Chicago, III. 

Public utility law, Randall J, LeBoeuf, Jr., 
chairman, New York, N. T.; C. Oscar Berry, 
delegate, Washington, D. C. 

Real property, probate, and trust law, Jo- 
seph Trachtman, chairman, New York, N. V.; 
William A. Lane, delegate, Miam}, Fla. 

Taxation, Lee I. Park, chairman, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas N. Tarleau, delegate, 
New York, N. Y. 

Reports received too late to be calendared. 


Other reports 


National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, James Dezendorf, presi- 
dent, Portiand, Oreg. 

ALI-ABA commitee on continuing legal 
education. Harrison Tweed, chairman, New 
York, N. . 

American Law Student Association, Fran- 
cis J. Larkin, president, Washington, D. C. 


Report of the committee on rules and. 


calendar on action taken by the assembly 
on amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws, Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., chairman, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Report to the house of delegates upon reso- 
lutions adopted by the assembly for action 
by the House. 

Reports of house committees: Draft, Philip 
C. Ebeling, chairman, Dayton, Ohio; hearings, 
Edward L. Wright, chairman, Little Rock, 
Ark.; credentials and admissions, Glenn 
M. Coulter, chairman, Detroit, Mich. 


Presentation of any matters which any 
section or standing or special commitee of 


house of delegates. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Adjournment, 


The Middle East Crisis and the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Middle 
East crisis this month has, once again, 


focused world attention on the Security 
Council of the U. N. And once again 


the weaknesses—and strengths—of this 


organization were on exhibit for all to 
see. 

An incisive report on these sessions of 
the U. N. was written by Richard Rovere 
and appeared last week in the New 
Yorker magazine. As Mr. Rovere points 
out, it is plain that the United States 
had rough going at the U. N. during these 
meetings. It is plain, too, that we still 
have much to learn about the function 
of the U. N. and our role in that insti- 
tution. Mr. Rovere's article follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


There are, as of this afternoon, no official 
responses to the Soviet proposal for a sum- 
mit conference, except from the Swiss, who 
say that Geneva on Tuesday is altogether 
out of the question, It is being assumed 
here that the plans agreed upon by the 
Security Council a couple of nights ago wiil 
be carried forward. The Council will meet 
again tomorrow afternoon, and the first 
business before it will be a resolution that 
is now getting its last delicate touches from 
the clever Japanese, who said last week that 
they believed they had found a way to save 
face for themselves, for Dag Hammarskjold 
and the Secretariat, for Henry Cabot Lodge 
and the Marine Corps, for Arkady Sobolev. 
President Chamoun, and Colonel Nasser, and 
for the Iraqis, both republican and royalist. 
This seems a large order, but Ambassador 
Koto Matsudaira has explained that his plan 
is exceedingly simple: it is to send to Leba- 
non & lot more unarmed U. N. observers and 
to pull out all American troops—or, as some- 
one here has said, “rubbernecks for leather- 
necks." The language is sure to be artful 
and soothing and peace-loving. There will 
be a clarifying debate in the afternoon, and 
the motion is expected to come to a vote 
before the day is over. 

The passage of such a resolution would no 
doubt be a defeat of sorts for everyone except 
the authors and Mr. Hammarskjöld, but it 
would be a defeat that the Americans, cer- 
tainly, would welcome at this point. We 
went into Lebanon not so much to gain any 
specific ends in that country as to forestall 
an epidemic of coups d'état, and to show 
Colonel Nasser that we are a force to be 
reckoned with east of Suez. There have been 


“no coups d'état since last Tuesday, and we 


probably made our point -with Nasser the 
first day. Whether we chose the most efica- 
cious of means is another matter, but in view 
of all that has happened since, we would 
now be pleased to have our marines and 
paratroopers back and be spared any further 
embarrassment, The Russians may not allow 
us to get out so easily; Indeed, the majority 
view of the old hands here is that the Rus- 
sians will veto the Japanese resolution. But 
there are knowledgeable members of our 
delegation who are saying that Ambassador 
Matsudaira’s hopes are ‘well founded, and 
that if the West is able to resist the p 
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for an immediate summit conference, the 
Russians may find it expedient to buy them- 
Selves some international goodwill by going 
along with the Japanese and the U. N. Sec- 
retariat. These people point out that the 
Russians must surely realize that a strength- 
ened U.N, team in Lebanon could bring no 
Possible harm to any of their interests. The 
Iraqi regime seems now to be as safe as the 
Bank of England. If there was any threat to 
it last week, it came from Jordan, not Leba- 
non, and. the British in Jordan are now 
Pledged to leave Baghdad alone and to re- 
Strain Jordan's Arab Legion, which shouldn't 
be hard to do. United Nations observers 
might hinder the Lebanese rebellion, but 
the Communists seem to have regarded that 
as a rather footling affair from the start. 
(The Russians did not oppose the original 
U. N. observer force in Lebanon; on the vote 
that created it, Mr. Sobolev abstained.) The 
Russians, as a. few hopeful Americans see 
things today; have had an excellent week 
and may very well—if their latest maneuver 
is not Immediately successful—decide to 
bring it to a close with a show of deference 
to this worthy organization. 

If the West agrees to an early summit 
Meeting, that will of course change every- 
thing, and there will be nothing much do- 
ing here until the next crisis comes along. 
And if the Security Council fails to adopt 
the Japanese proposal, the prospect will be 
for a long, unpleasant wrangle in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which will have before it 
both the Russian and American resolutions 
_ that were rejected in the Security Council 

las week—the first calling for withdrawal 
of our troops and a condemnation of 
American aggression, the second for the 
Teplucement of our troops with an armed 
U. N. force. The Russian resolution would 
have no chance of passage, but the speeches 
in its favor would be blared over radio Cairo 
for weeks on end. In time, the American 
resolution might get the necessary two- 

yote—our major allies are solidly 
behind us, and a combination of the great 
Western Powers and all their client states 
should be sufficient to carry the day against 
the Russians, their satellites, and those of 
the Bandung powers that would be ranged 
against us—but the victory would probably 
be meaningless in political terms; it would 
take so long to come that the situation in 
Lebanon would very likely bear slight re- 
Semblance to the one that the resolution 
Was intended to deal with, Even it the 
Situation remained the same, it is hard to 
Ste how the fruits of victory—an armed 
U, N. force between the feeble rebels in 
irut and their Syrian sympathizers— 
Would be worth the price we would have to 
Pay. Indeed, it is hard for anyone here to 
ee any really satisfactory outcome for the 
Present American policy in the U: N. Our 
Tiends and critics are agreed that neither 
dur intervention in Lebanon nor the course 
Of action we have been urging on the Secu- 
rity Council makes very much sence in 
United Nations terms. 
1 This is not to say that it Is unsound or 
mmoral, or not in accord with international 
bene on the contrary, the difficulties we have 
whos encountering may reveal more about 
a at ls wrong with this parliament of man 
727 door to Tudor City than what is wrong 
th President Eisenhower's pursuit of the 
National interest at the far end of the Medi- 
anean., Under international law, one sov- 
ign state may aid another whenever the 
Party of the second part requests such ald. 
(it covers the Lebanese situation nicely 
would also, to be sure, cover the loan of 
or 60 Russian divisions to the United Arab 
ublic), but article 51 of the United Na- 
Clare Charter, which President Eisenhower 
Taman as a sanction for the landings in 
3 says something else altogether. 
icle 51 says that nothing in the present 
e shall impair the inherent right of 
dividual or collective self-defense, if an 
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armed attack occurs against a member of 
the organization, until the Security Council 
has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security.” The 
U. N. was established to deter aggression, not 
revolution, and “armed attack” means an 
assault upon one power by anot\er, not an 
armed uprising of the discontented. Am- 
bassador Lodge’s instructions last Tuesday 
morning were to square the President’s de- 
cision with article 51. It was an impossible 
task. Quite apart from the fact that recent 
press reports out of Lebanon had been largely 
devoted to the happy intelligence that the 
revolt was petering out, there was the fact 
of the report of the U. N. observers on the 
scene, who said that the commotion was 
in the main a civil disturbance, with no 
signs of the "massive infiltration” that Presi- 
dent Chamoun had been talking about, 
Hammarskjold, on his return from Beirut, 
confirmed this report. 

The American mission here, aided by State 
Department dialecticlans and hurriedly de- 
classified reports from the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, did as much as it could for 
Ambassador Lodge. Someone came up with 
the theory of indirect aggression, and the 
CIA provided enough instances of aid to 
the rebels from the United Arab Republic 
to demonstrate that Colonel Nasser had an 
interest in the outcome, and that the rebels 
were working with imported firearms. But 
there were very few people to whom the 
theory seemed either sound or applicable, 
and at least some of the CIA’s -find- 
ings were as close to hearsay as some of 
John Fox's stories about Sherman Adams 
and Bernard Goldfine. (Mr. Sobolev, ac- 
cording to the running translation of his 
comments, described them as “O. W. A. W.— 
or ‘one woman told another woman’— 
stories,”) In any case, the American argu- 
ment relied on an unworldly concept of a 
civil war as a conflict altogether shielded 
from outside influences. There has never 
been such a civil war in modern times; in 
every struggle for power within a nation, 
both sides have appealed to friends in other 
countries. There was plenty of gunrunning 
and foreign financing in our own Civil War, 
and there would be great surprise in Wash- 
ington if it could be shown that the very 
agency that provided Ambassador Lodge with 
such documentation as he had never did 
anything to aid or put down insurrections 
in other countries. The Ambassador may 
have been right in saying that if the 
U. N. can't take steps to deal with indirect 
aggression, it may fall to pieces, but the 
feeling here is that the dangers of the ap- 
proach he has been taking are every bit as 
grave as those of the one he has argued 
against. For if the charter could justify 
our response in Lebanon, it could equally 
well justify the Russians in moving into 
Syria or Iraq. 

It was not, of course, any defect of logic 
in our case that led to its defeat last week. 
Eight members of the Security Council 
voted with us, and we would have had our 
way If it hadn’t been for the Soviet veto. 
In the General Assembly, we will have to 
make the same case all over again, and 
although the outcome will not hang on the 
quality of our reasoning, we will once more 
risk having our antagonists make the worse 
cause look like the better one, Substan- 
tially the same problem confronts the ad- 
ministration in Congress, where the inter- 
vention has to be justified—or so, at least, 
the administration appears to think—under 
the Eisenhower doctrine, which fits the facts 
even less well than article 51 of the Charter. 
(The Eisenhower doctrine empowers the 
President to take action against “armed ag- 
gression from any [Middle Eastern] country 
controlled by international communism.”) 
The everlasting curse of American diplomacy 
is its way of becoming trapped by its own 
rhetoric. We need phrases and formulations 
and doctrines for everything we do, and 
these tend to obscure the essential realities. 


Mr. 
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The essential reality in the Middle East right 
now is a pan-Arabism that we identify as 
nationalism but that actually is dissolv- 
ing nations and forming a federation of 
peoples who inhabit territories that have 
resources essential to our allies. We can't 
do much to hinder its development without 
running the risk of bringing about a world 
war, and we can’t ignore it without relin- 
quishing our leadership of the Western de- 
mocracies. Our choices are few; in fact, 
there may be only one, as all our policy- 
makers know, and that is to acknowledge 
the existence of pan-Arabism and seek a way 
of living with it. This we have not begun 
to do. Instead, we have worked ourselves 
into a position of apologizing in wholly ir- 
relevant terms of our maiden effort in trying 
to slow the pace of the Arab revolution, and 
aiso into a position where we may be forced 
to negotiate with the Russians, not with the 
Arabs—Colonel Nasser, evidently, is not to 
be invited to the summit conference that 
Khrushchey has proposed—for recognition 
of our position in the Middle East. 

No observation has been more frequently 
made throughout these last few exhausting 
and seemingly misspent days than that.the 
United Nations has once again demonstrated 
its obsolescence. The Security Council, it 
is said, is incapable of dealing with anything 
that is really concerned with security. The 
veto power makes negotiation impossible 
here; even & summit meeting, where the 
participants are men of true power and 
are under heavy pressure to get something 
done, can produce solider results, It used 
to be said that at least the Security Council 
had great value as a forum for debate; 
nowadays, it is more often sald that because 
of its pecullar composition and its cumber- 
some procedures it is inevitable that the 
questions of real substance—the things that 
are truly at issue in the world beyond this 
compound—will not be talked about here. 
Time is frittered away in discussing whether 
it would be a frittering away of time to 
allow delegates to explain their yotes im- 
mediately upon casting them, and in solic- 
iting the views of a delegate from a shadow 
government of China, and in debating 
whether or not a delegate from a shadow 
government of Iraq has the right to be 
seated, Not even the heat and passions of 
events are felt here; as one watches the del- 
egates bantering in the corners, snoozing in 
their chairs, or sipping drinks in the Dele- 
gates Lounge during the interminable 
French and English translations and the 
frequent seizures of protocol, it is difficult 
in the extreme to be convinced that any of 
this has anything to do with the making 
and breaking of nations, with kings being 
shot in their palaces and princes being 
torn to bits in the streets, with angry 
crowds, with marines in battle dress, or 
with the disposition of the basic fuel of the 
world’s industry. Everything seems to be 
outside this sanctum; everyone seems intent 
on bypassing it. It makes an attempt to 
keep the peace in Lebanon, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, holding that the 
effort is inadequate, dispatches the marines. 
It shows signs of coming to life with some- 
thing like the Japanese proposal, and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union demands a 
summit meeting in Geneva. 

For all that, there is one accomplishment 
of the past week that cannot be denied the 
U. N. In a moment that appeared to hold 
the possibility of universal destruction, it 
focussed the world’s attention on an effort, 
however forlorn, at a settlement. It is 
barely possible that a concentration on ir- 
relevancies and trivialities, on fudged issues 
and procedural delays, is just the thing to 
keep the worst from coming to pass. It's 
Just possible that if, upon the assassination 
of Archduke Ferdinand, the world's diplo- 
mats had been able to score debating points 
on one another before television cameras, 
catastrophe might haye been averted. 

RICHARD H. ROVERE, 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on information withholding and budgetary methods and 
approved studies to be held on foreign policy and relations with American 


republics. 


Bill increasing social security benefits passed by House. 
Housing bill approved by House committee. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14341-14356 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 4207-4214, Page 14343 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 11722, providing compensation to the Crow 
Indians for certain lands required in connection with 
the Huntley reclamation project, Montana, with amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 2068) ; 

S.. 2905, providing a headquarters site for Mount 
Rainier National Park in the vicinity of Ashford, Wash. 
(S. Rept. 2069) ; 

S. 3682, authorizing the sale or exchange of certain 
U. S. lands in Pima County, Ariz. (S. Rept. 2070) ; 

S. 3882, providing for the procurement and supply of 
Government headstones and markers (S. Rept. 2071) ; 
H. R. 1244, providing for the development of In- 
dependence National Historical Park, Philadelphia 
(S. Rept. 2072) ; 

H. R. 2689, private bill (S. Rept. 2073); 

H. R. 3402, providing for a display pasture for the 
bison herd on the Montana National Bison Range 
(S. Rept. 2074); 

H. R. 4381, authorizing the furnishing of markers in 
memory of certain unknown Armed Forces deceased 
(S. Rept. 2075) ; A 

H. R. 4208, authorizing funds for construction of 
aeronautical and space research facilities for the National 
Acronautics and Space Administration (S. Rept. 2076) ; 

H. R. 4503, reconveyance of certain land situated in 
Franklin County, Ky. (S. Rept. 2077) ; 

H. R. 5450, authorizing enlargement of the adminis- 
trative headquarters site for Isle Royale National Park, 
Mich. (S. Rept. 2078); 

H. R. 6038, to revise the boundary of Kings Canyon 
National Park, Calif. (S. Rept. 2079) ; 

H. R. 6198, to exclude certain lands from the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif. (S. Rept. 2080) ; 
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H. R. 6274, providing that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall accept title toand maintain it as the General Grant 
National Memorial (S. Rept. 2081) ; 

H. R. 7790 and 8211, private bills (S. Rept. 2082- 
2083) ; ; 

H. R. 8842, ta quitclaim interest of the U. S. to certain 
land in Smith County, Miss. (S. Rept. 2084) ; 

H. R. 9792, private bill (S. Rept. 2085) ; 

H. R. 11008, authorizing exchange of certain land at 
Vicksburg National Military Park, Miss. (S. Rept. 
2086) ; 

H. R. 11868, relative to the rehabilitation and preserva- 
tion of historic properties in the New York City area 
(S. Rept. 2087) ; 

H. R. 13026, private bill (S. Rept. 2088) ; 

H. R. 8980, authorizing exchange of lands at Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. (S. Rept. 2689) ; and 

H. R. 7125, to make technical changes in the Federal 
excise tax Jaws, with amendments (S. Rept. 2090). 

Page 14343 


Bills Referred: Three House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees, Pages 14341, 14388 


Bill Placed on Calendar: H. R. 12728, to amend the 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, with respect to payment of compensation in cases 
where third persons are liable, was ordered to be placed 
on calendar. Page 14388 


Military Construction Correction: On page D758 of 
the Dairy Dicrsr of July 30, 1958, in the account o 
Senate action on H. R. 13015, fiscal 1959 authorizations 
for military construction, it was incorrectly stated that 
Senate adopted amendment by Senator Martin (Penn- 
sylvania) to include $375,000 for National Guard facili- 
ties at Johnstown, Pa. This amendment by Senator 
Martin was rejected rather than adopted. 

Pages 14241-14242 


